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Abbey  gaideu  on  the  Lnat-her  See, 
009 

Abelia  nipestris,  31S 

Abies  alba,  134  ;  Alcoquiaiia,  523  ;  cana- 
deiisis,  262;  variegata,  173;pendula. 
262  ;  cai-oliniensis,  360  ;  excelsa,  90  ; 
niirra.  134 

Abutilon  vexHlarium  bar*ly  in  Ireland. 

36S;  Yellow  Prince,  522 
Abutiions  in  winter,  .'.43 

Acacia  platyjitera,  4.^7 

Aciona  Nov;e  Zeahindi;e,  98,  234 

Acantbopanax  quiiiquefolia,  propagating 
359,  401 

Acanthus  in  flower,  103 

Acer  dasycarpuni,  new  forms  of,  167; 
Wieri  laciniatuni,  220 

Achimenes  coccinea,  563 

Aciuetas,  the,  143 

Acis  autumnalis,  203 

Aconitum  japonicuni,  36S  ;  Lycoctonum 
2  0 

Actsearacemosa,  124 

Actinidia  Kolomikta,  9 

Actiniopteris  australia,  172 

Action  of  glass  on  light,  382 

Adenocalymna  nitidnm,  262 

Adhotoda  cydonirefolia,  457 

Adiantuni  aneitense,  172  ;  I'apillus-vene- 
ris  iucisum,  276;  cuneatumgrandiceps, 
3SVt ;  Latbomi,  389  ;  Oweni,  311 ;  Taba- 
rnni,  264 

jEchraea  cconilea,  437  ;  Liudeni,  624 

Aerides  japonicum,  62  ;  Leeanum,  522 

-Eschynanthus  Lobbi,  222 

-Esculus  californica,  52 

Agapanthus  maxinius,  381 ;  uniV^ellatus, 
325 

Agave  dasyirioides,  564;  Parr>'i.  26 

Ageratum,  new  varieties  of.  431 

Ailantus  glnudulosa,  263 ;  glandulosa,  a 
fine,  231 ;  in  fruit,  223 

Alders  for  tbe  lawu,  29 

Aleurodes  Clielidani,  633 

Alexandra  Park,  show  at,  174 

Allamanda  graudiflora,  332 

Allaraaudas,  cultuie  of,  441 ;  training, 
382 

Allium,  a  new,  25 ;  creruleiim,  135  ;  stel- 
latuni,  440 

Alliums,  the  white-flowered,  79 

Alnus  glutionsa  aurea,  28 

Alnwick  Castle,  155 

Aloe  arboresceus,  597  ;  green,  -115 

Alonsoa  intisa.  40S 

Aloysia  citriodora,  262,  484 

Alpine  plants,  soil  for,  479,  540  ;  collect- 
ing, 636 

Alstrtemeria  Pelegrina  rosea,  24 

Alyssum  argenteum,  386 

Amaryllis  Ackermanni,  177  ;  at  Calke 
Abbey,  38S  ;  hardy,  283, 455  ;  ili-s.  Gar- 
field, 389 

Amateurs,  hints  to.  343 

America,  fruit  growing  in,  3ft.> 

American  blight,  38  ;  crops,  23,  31S  ; 
woods,  495 

Ammophila  sabulosa,  5S9 

Amorphopballus  Kivieri,  21 

Ampelopais  japonica,  479 

Amphicome  Kmodi,  625 

Anjcctochili  in  flower,  542 

Auasacantluis  Wrighti,  317 

Ancient  Ilritish  homestead,  the,  280 

Andromeda,  species  of,  26 

Androsace  coronopifolia,  325  ;'  lanu- 
ginosa, 300 ;  sarmentosa,  2rt9 

Andropogon  Schtenanthus,  350 

Anchusa  angustifolia,  423 

Anemone  japonica  under  glass,  463; 
the  Red  Japan,  283;  vitifolJa,  261 

Anemones  in  November,  497 ;  in  Septem- 
ber, 320;  in  Surrey,  560;  single,  300; 
in  winter,  609 

Angnccum  Ellisi,  .522;  Kotschyi,  344 

Annuals  for  autunm  sowing,  341;  autumn 
sown,  82  ;  in  pots,  280 

Anomatheca  cruenta,  97 

Anopterus  glandulosus,  543 

Ansellia  africana,  582  ;  nilotica,  495 

Antennaria  tomentosa,  propagating,  359 

Antherlcum  Dorsetti,  210  ;  Liliago,  6 


Anthurium  Andreanum.  362 ;  a  fine,  477, 
478,  607  :  Kalbreyeri,  46  ;  leaves,  dis- 
eased, 606 

Antigonon  insigne,  437  ;leptopus,  317, 442 

Antigramma  braziliensis,  46 

Ants'  nests,  363,382,437 

Apera  arundinacea,  261,  325,  497 

Aphelandra  punctata,  46,  362,  457 

Apios  tuberosa,  408 

Apple,  the.  399,  424,  444,  469,  528,  551, 
589,  631 ;  American  Mother,  407  ;  Co"  kle 
Pippin,  448  ;  cordons  of  Normanton 
Park,  401;  crop,  the,  127,  ItO;  Echlin- 
ville  Seedling,  471  ;  Goflt,  348;  Gra- 
ham's Kusset,  348;  Lnddington  Seed- 
ling, 331,318;  Prince  Albert,  493;  Red 
Astrachan,  8,  63  ;  Ribston  Pippin  on 
French  Paradise  stock,  425 ;  rooms, 
dark  or  light,  553 ;  tree,  a  large,  400 
ado  en  goo 'I,  338;  selection  of,  379 
free  bearing  330;  kept  in  water,  68 
the  best,  430  ;  Transparante  de  Cron 
eels,  632;  trees,  pruning,  632;  storing 
in  banels,  632 

Apricot,  decay  in  the,  539 

A(iuilegia  fragrans,  325  ;  glandulosa,  326 

Alalia  japonica,  498,  586  ;  Maximowiezi 
or  ricinifolia,  12;  Sieboldi  for  sea 
shore,  220;  in  the  house,  538;  spinosa, 
366 ;  Sieboldi,  602,  615 

Aibutuscanariensis,  388 

Arctotis  grrndillora,415,  456;  culture  of, 
546 

ArdisiaOlivfri,  222 

Arethusa  bulbosa,  87 

Argeraone  and  otiier  flowers,  112 

Aria  Decaisneana,  134 

Aristolochia  Sipho,  189;  tiicaudata  and 
others,  179 

Armerias  or  Thrifts,  57 

Arnebia  esbloides,  209,  262;  from  root 
cuttings,  401 ;  propagation  of,  300 

Artichokes,  Globe,  215 

Arundo  conspicua,  270 ;  Donas  variegata, 
propagating.  359 

Asclepias  quadrifolia,  87 

Ashes  in  the  garden,  380 

Asparagus  tcthiopicus,  562  ;  at  midsum- 
mer, 37  ;  falcatus,  222  ;  mulching,  525 ; 
ornamental,  363;  plumosus.  354,  401; 
propagating,  567;  plumosus  nanus, 
294,  326;  prizes,  96;  salting  in  winter, 
578 

Asphalte,  compressed,  228 

Asphodelu3  luteus,  98 

Aspidistra  lurida,  best  room  plant,  3S 

Asplenium  pteridoides,  173 

Aster  Amellus,  342  ;  elegans,  388  ;  grandi- 
florus.  459, 496. 520,  543 ;  longifolius  for- 
mosus,  422  ;  oblongifoUus,  458  :  ptarmi- 
coides,  262,  440 

Asters,  China,  182  ;  seed  of  600  ;  divid- 
ing, 438  ;  quilled,  290,  294  ;  the  latest, 
457 

Astilbe  rivularis,  185 

Aston-Clinton  straw  mats,  the,  53S 

Astrantia  major,  23  ;  maxima,  109 

Astragalus  Tragacantha,  633 

Athyrium  Eilix-fo;mina  acrocladon,  73; 
VictoricT,  204 

Aubrietia  oljmpica,  543 

Auricula  Society,  the  National,  403 

Auricula,  the,  SO 

Auriculas  in  December,  584 

Australia,  notes  from,  544 

A ustro- Hungary,  gardening  in,  465 

Autumn,  the  mild,  558  ;  tints,  420  ;  notes, 
326,  438 

Azaleas  planted  out,  435  ;  white,  in  open 
air,  12  ;  new  hybrid,  €04 


B. 


Babianas,  culture  of,  319 
Balsamita  grandiflora,  103,  123,  136 
Balsams,   402 ;   from  home-saved   seed, 

462.  547,  564,  575;  out  of  doors,  252; 

single  made  double,  414 
Bambusa  Fortunei,   hardy,    111 ;  Eaga- 

mouski,  343  ;  Simoni,  29 
Barberry  hedges,  12 
Barometer,  garden  uses  of  the,  181 
Baskets  of  plants  at  exhibitions,  587 
Batatas  paniculata,  98,  457,  610,  625 
Battersea  Park,  carpet  beds  in,  252 


Bean  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  215 
Heiiufortia  decussata,  622 

Bees,  bumble,  and  flowers,  546 

Beetles  on  Cauliflower,  30  ;  plant  eating, 
382 

Begonia  castanaifolia,  293 ;  corallina, 
262;  discolor  Rex,  223;  Frtebeli,  540; 
seedling,  fine,  460  ;  insignis,  543  ;  Mar- 
tiana  gracilis,  331 ;  Moonlight,  416  ; 
natalensis,  26  J ;  octopetala,  515 ; 
Pearcei,  540 ;  socotrana,  415,  479,  492, 
543  ;  tuber  destroyer,  247 

Begonias,  162  ;  at  Stanstead  Nursery,  24  ; 
bedding,  252  ;  fertilisation  of,  3si ;  for 
bedding,  326  ;  hai'diness  of  tuberous, 
325  ;  in  open  borders,  320,  422,  480 ; 
not  flowering,  461;  self  fertilising, 
422  ;  luberous,  421,518  ;  tuberous,  peat 
for,  36 ;  winterflowering,  455,  515,  564 ; 
winter,  624 

Belladonna  Lilies,  585 

Bell  Oird  scarer,  305 

Bellflowei-s  (see  Campanulas),  26 

Bellium  rotundifolium  c«erulescenp,  415 

Belvoir,  hardy  flowers,  oOO  ;  notes  from, 
236 

Berberis  Darwini,  560 

Berry  bearing  Aucubas,  29;  buthes,  539 

Berries,  coloured,  568 

Bickley,  notes  from,  2C4 

Eignonia  grandiflora,  209,  332  ;  as  a  stan- 
dard, 2.52;  jasminoides,  9,  153;  Un- 
guis, 178;  venusta,  603 

Eillardiera  longiflora,  177 

Billljergia  vittata  macrantha,  597  ;  Bara- 
quiuiana,  £05;  fainiosa,  e05 

Bingham,  notes  from,  128 

Birches,  cut-leaved  and  others,  53 

Bii-d  scarer,  the  bell,  305 

Birds,  garden,  251,  549  ;  wild,  69 

Birmingham,  autumn  flowers  at,  3S0 ; 
Botauic  Gardens,  277 

Black  Spruce,  the,  134 

Bladder  Sennas,  136 

Bletia  hyacinthina  japonica,  23 

Bog  plants,  culture  of,  99 

IJoIlea  ca?lestis,  104 

Bomarea  Carderi  and  oligantha,  457; 
conferta,  458;  multiflora,  212;  the 
species  of,  138  ;  Carderi,  626 

Books  :— 

"  A  Book  on  Building,"  350 
"Arboretum  Segrezianum,"  10 
"A  Year  in  Fiji,"  431 
"Herefordshire  Pomona,"  432 
"  Bijou  Biography  of  the  World,"  245 
"Country  lleasures,  chiefly  in  a  Gar- 
den," 337 
"  Dictionary  of  Plant  Names,"  280 
"  Dictionary  of  Quotations,"  16 
"  Elements  of  Agricultui'al  Chemistry 

and  Geology.''  352 
"  European  Ferns,"  5-27 
"  Fruit  Farming  for  Profit,  623 
"Half-lours   with  Greek    and  latin 

Authors,"  402 
"  How  to  make  the  Best  of  Life,"  245 
"Iconography  of  Indian  Azaleas,''  489 
"Manual  nf  lujurious  Insects,'  IS'i 
"  Monaco  and  its  Gaming  Tables,"  550 
"Profitable  Clay  Faiming."  489 
"Scribner's  Masazine,"  245 
"  Se'.ect  Extra  Tropical  Plants,"  191 
"The  Chrysanthemum,  ■  453 
"  The  English  Flower  Garden,"  24 
"  The  Fig,  Mulberry,  and  Quince,"  245 
"  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  INIould," 

483 
"  The  Orchid  Album,"  98 
"  Where  to  Find  Ferns,'"  402 
"Wild  Garden,  The,"  54 

Border,  a  mixed.  235 

Botanical  pronunciation,  281 

Eotrychium  Lunaria,  42 

Bougainvillea  glabra,  402,  414,  441,  45G, 
547,  582 

Bouquet,  an  artist's,  101 ;  at  ilanchester, 
260 ;  making,  229 

Bouquets,  artistic,  77  ;  how  to  make,  3S 

Bournemouth,  planting  at,  335 

Boussinpaultia  biselloides,  415 

Bouvardia  Alfred  Neuner,  172,  563 ; 
corymbiflora,  153  ;  double,  34  ;  Hum- 
boldti,  262  ;  triphylla,  362;  in  summer, 
184,  212  ;  jasminiflora,  607 

Boykinia  aconitifolia,  72 

Brahea,  species  of,  382,  414 

Bramble,  Parsley-leaved,  342 


Brassia  antherotes,  416 
Briers,  no  more,  175 
Broccoli,  heeling,  458 
Brockhurst,  notes  from,  326 
Bromeliaceous  plants,  62" 
Bromeliads,  624 
Bromsgrove,  notes  from,  517 
lirowallia  elata,  390.  582,  626 
IJniceFindlay  testimonial,  558 
Brussels  Sprouts,  exhibition,  525 
Buitenzorg  Botanic  Gardens,  343 
liulbophyllum  umbellatum,  408 
Bulbous  plants,  winter  flowering.  476  ; 

not  flowering,    456;  sowing  seeds  of, 

622 
Bulbs  for  a  grave,  392 
Burlingtonia  gr^natensis,  495  ;  refracta, 

623 
Bu&h  and  heath  fires,  143 
Butterflies  in  December,  563 
Butterworts,  the,  212 


C. 

Cabliage,  Gilbert's,  Broccoli,  600 ;  seed 
sowing,  148  ;  planting,  373 ;  powdered 
wing,  633 

C.cti,  hardy, 43,  58,637;  tall  growing,  72; 
indoor  and  in  the  optn  air  601,  626 

Ctesalpinia  pulcherrima,  294 

Cairo,  notes  from,  596 

Caladium  candiduro,  46 ;  Comtesse  de 
Condeixa,  46  ;  .T.  R.  Box,  46  ;Mithridate 
46 

Calamintha  alpina,  264 

Calanthe  bella,  598 

Calanthe,  culture  of,  593 ;  Veitchi  and 
vestita,  435;  Veitchi,  602 

Calanthes  falling  to  bloom,  .''i82;  not 
flowering,  522 ;  not  opening  their 
flowers,  542 

Calceolaria  bi  color,  365  ;  Em-bidgei,  422  ; 
fuchsiiefolia,  365  ;  Kellyana,  81 ;  Pavoni, 
365  ;  pinnata,  234,^261  ;  scabioEtefolia, 
393  ;  violacea,  356, 402 

Calla  albo  maculata,  17 

Callicarpa  purpurea,  496 

Calliopsis  in  October,  381 

Calliphruria  subedentata,  522 

(.'aliirhoe  involucrata,  4i)8 

Callistemon  rigidum  at  Cork,  78 

Calochortus,  culture  of,  440 

Calystegia  sylvatica,  603 

Camas&ia  Leichtlini,  352 ;  the  species 
of,  302 

Camellia,  the,  and  its  culture,  277 

Camellias  in  pots,  486;  in  vineries,  331; 
pruning,  204,  331,  394 

Camellias  or  Roses,  628 

Campanula  azurea,  17  ;  carpatica  on 
walls,  108  ;  carpatica  pelviformis,  137, 
184  ;  garganica,  362  ;  Hosti,  423  ;  lac- 
tiflora,  93  ;  latifolia,  17  ;  nobilis,  44  ; 
persicifolia  fl.-pl.,  136  ;  pyramidalis, 
368,  440 ;  tomentosa,  72 :  turbinata 
var.,  82;  urticaifolia,  44;  Waldsteini- 
ana,  81 

Campanulas,  5,  44,  56 

Canadian  Golden  Willow.  HI 

Canarina  campanulata,  597 

Candytuft,  the  Rocket,  586 

Canna  Ehemanni,  177.  459;  floribundn, 
21,  615;  iridiflorahybrida,  173 

Canterbury  Bells,  209 

Capsicum  Prince  of  Wales,  293  ;  Little 
Gem,  311,  416 

Cardift"  Rose  show,  48 

Carduus  eriophorus,  222 

Carex  pendula  variegata,  361 

Carnation  and  Picotee  sections,  283 

Carnation  Clarissa,  103  :  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, 593  ;  Gloire  de  Nancy,  46,  73  ; 
Negro,  493 ;  Lady  Middleton,  73  ;  Susan 
Askey,  177,  564  ;  the  old  Clove,  14U 

Carnations  all  the  year  round,  331 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  5,  56;  freaks 
of,  149,  300  ;  at  Chelsea,  98 

Carnations,  border,  157.  420 ;  Clove,  210  ; 
drooping,  44;  from  Paris  seeds,  325  ; 
from  seed,  476 ;  hybridising,  157  ;  in 
Italy,  137  ;  Malmaison,  137  ;  new,  99, 
262 ;  picking,  423  ;  packing  for  Ca- 
nada, 474  ;  perpetual  flowering,  382 

Carrots  for  market,  448 

Caryopteris  incana,  362 

Cassia  corymbosa,  361;  Sophora,  366, 
308 
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Casuariiia  qiladrivalvis,  441 
Catalogue  of  Potatoes,  IG 
Catalogue  of  trees  at  Bitton  in  1S30,  C12 
Catalpa,  blooms  of,  153  ;  spcciosa,  12 
Catalpas,  01  ;  two  kinds  of,  109 
Catasetum  buccinator  callosuni,  582 
Caterpillars,  253  ;  Oak,  1(36 
Cattle  poisoned  by  Uenilock,  504 
t.'attleja  aurea,  41C,  463  ;  Chamberlaini, 
172;    culture,   204;    dolosa,  40;  Dor- 
luaniana,  521  ;  fausta,  521 ;  gigas,  a 
nne,  478  ;  Jlardelli,  104  ;  llcMorlancIl, 
40 :  Meudelli  superbissiraa,  352 
Cauliflower,  Veitch'a  txtra  Early,  16 
Cauliflowers,  240 ;    and  Lettuce  plants, 

524  ;  in  August,  104 
Ceanothus  flowers,  154  ;  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, 62,  134,  30.^  300,  414 ;  hardy, 
129 ;  new  varieties  of,  234 ;  papillosuB, 
407 
Celery,  American,  598 ;  crop,  the,  448  ; 

kinds  of,  526 
Celosia,  pyramidal,  477 
Celsia  bugulifolia,  S7  ;  cretica,  200 
Celosias  in  winter,  022 
Centaurea    Cyanus,    0 ;    macrocephala, 
201  ;    montana,    25  ;   moschata,  264  ; 
I'agusina  Russelli,  228 
Centipede,  the  luminous,  420,  499 
Cerceris  arenaria,  589 
Cereus  C.  M.  Hovey  and  others,  102  ;  gi- 

gauteus  and  pectinatus,  173 
Cerinthe  major,  21,  202 
Cestrum  aurantiacum,  499 
Chama'dorea  glaucifolii,  456  ;  in  flower, 

604 
Charcoal,  manufacture  of,  at  Penrhvn, 

503 
Charles  JI.  Hovey,  71 
Cheiranthus    Marshalli,    572,    5S4 ;    in 

autumn,  361 
Cherry,  the  Ostheim,  125 
Cherries,  double-flowered,  195;  in  pots, 
00  ;  Kentisli,  348  ;  Jlorello,  144  ;  Mor- 
ello,  as  bushes,  8,  73  ;  select,  509  ;  trees 
in  Japan,  20 
Chimney  Campanula,  440 
Chimouantlius    fragrans,    573;   grandi- 

florus,  543 
Chinese  Yam,  448 
Chirita  sinensis,  563 
Chironia  Lxifera,  204 
Christmas  Koses,  6S0  ;  from  Houth,  603 
Christmas  table  decorations,  003 
Chrysauthemum  coronarium,   153,   440; 
lacustre,  343;  Lady  Selborne,  415,  402; 
la  Petite  JIarie,  467;  Pvex  Rubrorum, 
402;   sliow  at  Royal  Aquarium,   516; 
Societies'  rules,  6f)7;   two  new  Pom- 
pones,  522  ;  early-blooming,  202,  326  ; 
for  exhibition,  270;  from  seed,  478, 
667 ;  in  November,  613 ;  in  pots,  414 ; 
new,  560 ;  propagating,  359,  687  ;  show 
and  other,  566;  the  Japanese,  310;  un- 
thinncd,  547;  adrastus,  457:  culture, 
614  ;  La  Petite  Marie,  015 ;  late,  624 
Church  decoration,  437 
Cienkowskia  Kirki,  17,  73.  129,  504 
Cineraria  leaves  curling,  507,  606 :  seed- 
ling and  named,  238 
Cissus  antarcticus,  322 
Ciatus  crispus.  111 ;  florentinus,  25 
City  Park,  New  Orleans,  170 
Clematis  coccinea,  71,  184,  263;  crispa 
290 ;  Davidiana,  203 ;  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh.   546;    graveolens,    342,     300, 
373,  461,  672,  680;  lanuginosa  pallida, 
540;  Miss  Bateman,  81 ;  Viticella.  237  ; 
Viticella  rubra  grandiflora,  393 
Clematis  and  Wistarias,  134  ;  new,  4 
Clematises,  single,  034 
Clerodendron  liungei,  388 ;  the  fragant, 

239  ;  volubilc,  467 
Clerodendrons,  the  shrubby,  133 
Clethra  arborea,  547  ;  a  flue,  659 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  86,  101 
Climbers  for  porches,  223 
Cloches  for  protecting  crops,  606 
Clouded  Iris,  42 
Clubbing  in  Cauliflowers,  249 
Coburghia  incarnata,  415 
Coccidie,  the,  306 
Coccocypselum,  025 
Cochlioatemon  .Tacol>ianmn,  563 
Cochroaches,  303 ;  eradicating,  407,  382 
Cockscomb,  Hnely  grown.  2a2 
Ccclogyne  barbata,  561,  598,622;  corru- 
gata,  101 :  cristata,  thinning  bulbs  of 
601 ;  Massangcana,  389 ;  Peltastes,  521 '; 
cristata  maxima,  023 
Colchicum  autumnale,  440  ;  speciosum 

381 
Colchicums  in  grass,  325 
Coleus  Ada  Seutance,  3a9 ;   Columbine 
492;  crimson  velvet,  414;  Dolly  Var- 
den,  SS9  ;  Bdith  Seutance,  228 
Collecting  alpine  plants,  636 
Columbines,  hylirid,  0,  53,  108 
Columnca  schideana,  596 
Coluteas,  tlie,138 
Combretum  purpureum,  222,  359 
Comely  Bank,  notes  from,  101 
Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  605 


Composites,  autumn  flowering,  263 
Comptonia  asplenifolia,  87 
Coniferic  at  Alnwick  Castle,  156 ;  juve- 
nile forms  of,  321 
Coniferous  forests  in  California,  295 
Conifers  at  Uropniore,  20,  537  ;  pruning, 

322,  606 
Conservatory,  light  in  the,  628 
Convolvulus  altlucoides,  320 
Cooperia  pedunculata.  440 
Coprosma  lueida  in  fruit,  597 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,  124,  234 
Cornelian  Cherry,  444 
Cornus  florida,  20  ;  Mas,  444 
Cornwall,  notes  from,  78 
CoroniUa  glauca,  603  ;  out-of-doors,  506 ; 
Iberica,  24 

Corrca  cardiualis,  024 

Correas  for  autumn  flower,  540 
Corydalis  pallida,  440 
Costus  speciosus,  203,  212 

Cotoneastcr  Simonsi,  478,  644 

Cotoneasters,  433 

Cottage  gardens,  306  ;  at  Welmingham, 
67  ;  combinations  for,  365 

Country  Seats  and  Gardens  : 
Alnwick  Castle,  155 
Danesbury  Park,  417  ■ 
Endsleigh,  131 
Hampton  Court,  105 
Trentham,  265 
Warwick  Castle,  345 

Crabonidw,  the,  407 

Crambe  palmata,  72 

Cranberry,  the  American,  32 

Crape  Myrtle,  the,  212,  317 

CrassulaSeptas,  416 

Crata-gus  Crus-Galli  ovalifolia.  307  ;  Lie- 
laudi,  366  ;  orientalis,  406  ;  oxyacantha 
variegata,  220 

Crawfordia  japonica,  440 

Crinum  caribbxum,  440 ;  new,  263  ;  ama- 
bile,  622 

Criticism  at  ilanchester,  200,  311 

Crocosoma  aurea,  177 

Crocuses,  autumn,  868,  415 

Crop,  the  Potato.  251 

Cropping,  notes  on,  323 

Crops  and  the  drought,  26 ;  two  at  once, 
215 

Croton  Bergmani,  40 ;  Hawkeri,  478 ; 
Laingi,  46.  493  ;  new  varieties  of,  200  ; 
rubio-lineatum,  40,  73 

Cucumber  Cardirt  Castle,  215 

Cucumbers,  fertilising,  21.5,  251,  3"4  ■ 
twin,  324 

Cucutnis  grossularia,  457 

Cup  flower,  307 

CupheaZ,impani,  203 

Currant  Black  Champion,  173;  Black 
Naples,  121 ;  Victoria  Red,  144  ;  keep- 
ing red,  400  ;  on  north  walls,  169 

Cuscuta  reflexa,  507 

Cyclamen  blooms.58S;hardyautumn,290, 
318  ;  hedera'folium  album,  325  ;  seed, 
old  and  new,  36,  92,  139 ;  the  Persian, 
514 ;  .autumn  treatment  of,  664  ;  hardy 
319 

Cydonia  japonica  in  December,  563; 
Maulei,  310  ;  nivalis,  6U 

Oymbidium  Lowei,  561 

Cypripedium  insigne  Maulei,  641,  662  ; 
new  hybrid,  344  ;  Parishi,  161  ;  specta- 
bile,  151  ;  sowing  seeds  of,  562 ; 
Spicerianum,  521  ;  Hooker:c,  023  ;  Mau- 
lei, 622 

Dacrydium  Franklini,  523 

Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissima,  401 

Daffodils,  6,  67 

Dahlia  Beauty,  389  ;  double  headed,  262 ; 
George  Kawlings,  290,  311  ;  glabrata, 
223,  490,  5S0  ;  gracilis,  408  ;  imperialis, 
524  ;  Juarezi,  391 ;  Mrs.  M.  Batchelor, 
Pioneer,  311 ;  roots,  lifting  and  storing, 
392 ;  scapigera,  136,  1S5  ;  the  Cactus, 
381,  408  ;  the  single  white,  318  ;  White 
Queen,  439  ;  with  double  florets,  307  ; 
single,  630 

Dahlias  and  Pyrethrums,  6  ;  propagating, 
350  ;  wintering,  237,  264,  299,  317,  361^ 
392,  410,  421,  160 ;  single  and  double, 
340  :  single,  under  glass,  478 

DaniEon  croplin  Kent,  303 ;  in  Lancashire, 
330 

Danesbury  Park,  Wehvyn,  410 

Daphne  Mezereon  grandiflora,  540  ;  papy- 
racea,  499 

Datura  Mttel,  178  ;  sanguinea,  97 

Davallia  fljiensis  plumosa,  493 ;  gibbe- 
rosa,  3S9 :  Lorraiuei,  40  ;  Mai'iesi  cris- 
tata, 46 

Decorations,  hardy  foliage,  683 

Deep  cultivation  and  drought,  44 

Delphinium  cardinale,  1C3,  178,  319 ; 
Leon  Dubois,  73  ;  nudicaule,  9  ;  Pom- 
pon Brilliant.  320  ;  rannnculoides.  136 

Delphiniums  in  autumn,  342;  select, 
130 

Dendrobium  chrysotis,  320  ;  Fitzallani, 
416  ;  formosum  giganteum,  320,  344, 
560  ;  Goldiei,  561 ;  philippinense,  344  ; 
speciosum  Hilli,  582  ;  snperbiens,  61  ; 
Tattonianum,  62  ;  aureum,  623  ;  mo- 
niliforme,  623 


Dendrol'iunis,  the  best,  36 
Deodar-  killed  by  lightning,  124 
Designing  gardens,  4S5 
Desmodium  penduliflorum,  126 
Desmodinms,  the,  195 
Deutzia  gracilis,  79  ;  hardiness  of,  109  ; 
pruning,  239  ;  a  new,  167 ;  Pride  of 
Rochester,  109 
Deutzias,  the,  70  ;  on  grass,  60 
Devon,  holiday  ramble  in,  181 ;  rambles 

in,  301 
Dianella  caTulea,  252 
Dianthus  cinnabarinus,    72 ;    deltoidea, 

72  :  glacialis,  9  ;  longicaulis,  184 
Diellenbachia  memoria  Corsi,  332,  362 
Dietes  bicolor,  3^7 
Dimorpbantlius  manschuricus,  234 
Dinner-table    decoi-ation,  artistic,   240 ; 

at  Manchestei-,  250 
Dionjea  muscipula,  310 
Dion  edule  lanatum,  389 
Dioscorea  Batatas,  448 
Diplacus  glutinosus,  54(S 
Dipladenia  auiabilis,  26  ;    profusa,  464  ; 

the  species  of,  464 
Dipladenias,  some  good,  252 
DipteracantJius  attinis,  541 
Disa  grandiflora  Barrelli,  203 
Disas  at  York,  153  ;  finely  Howered,  222 
Dodder,  the  bell-flowered,  567 
Dodwell  testimonial,  the,  625 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  the,  186 
Dogwood,  new  weeping,  361 ;  the  varie- 
gated, 247 
Dominy,  Mr.,  presentation  to,  408 
Doryatithes  excelsa,  479,  504 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  Orchids  at,  641 
Dracwna  Goldiei  in    bloom,  364 ;   Lin- 

deni,  478,  493 
Draca'nas     colouring,    477   ;      growing 

quickly,  452 
Drainage  of  flower  beds,  545 
Dropmore,  Conifers  at,  539 
Drosophyllum  lusitauicum,  600 ;  out-of- 
doors,  171 
Drought  and  seed  bearing,  185 
Dublin,  notes  from,  261,  335,  462 
Dublin  Natural  History  Museum,  cura- 

torship  of,  625 
Dumesuil's  Moss,  560 
Dutchman's  Pipe,  the,  190 


E. 

Eastern  Thorn,  the,  465 
Echeandia  terniflora,  381 
Echeveria  metallica  in  winter,  546 
Echcerias  for  winter  flowering,  189 
Echinocactus  tubiflorus,  212 ;  Wislizeni, 

173 
Echinops,  the,  177 
Echium  rubrum,  136 
Economy  in  fuel,  583 
Edelweiss,  the,  6,  79,  182 
Edge  Hall,  the  gardens  at,  151 
Edinburgh    Botanic    Garden,     autumn 

flowers  in,  203 
EUcagnus  argcntea,  berries  of,  290 
Electric  horticulture,  503 
Elms,  old,  443,  478 
Endsleigh.  131 
English  Flower  Garden,  the,   197,  256, 

284,  312,  364 
English  names,  580,622;  a  suggestion,  C  ; 

at  Kew,  4 
Enville  Hall,  64 
Epacris  pungens,  458 
Epidendrum  dichromura,  344,  416,  4S5; 

Wallisi,  104  ;  inversum,  623 
Eranthemimi  albiflorum,  415 
Eremurus   himalaicus,    137,    597,     637 ; 

robustus,  597 
Erica  Alporti,  203  ;  cerinthoides,  262 
Eriobolrya  japonica,  121 
Erodiura  hymenodes,  563 
Erpetion  reniforme,  613 
Eryngium  spina  alba,  319 
Eryngiums,  the,  177 

Erytliricjlittoralis,  136  ;  aggregata,   C14 
Erythrina  laurifolia,  137 
Erythronium,  the  species  of,  ISO 
Escallonia  Ingrami,  407 
Espaliers,  245 
Eucalyptus  Gunni,  71 
Eucharidium  Breweri,  34 
Eucharis  amazonica,  522,  C26 ;    culture 

of,  506  ;  Candida,  437.  469,  681 
Eiicomis  regia,  264 
Euonymus  angustifolius,  103  ;  latifolins, 

311.  307,  394  ;  radicans  variegatus,  611 
Exhibitions,  notes  on,  291 
Exogonum  Pnrga.  467 
Experiments  in  Kent,  263 
Expenditiu'e  in  gardens,  621 


Fabiana  imbricata,  401 
Falfugia  parado.\a,  25 
Fatsia  japonica,  493 


Female  labour  in  gardens,  339,  367 
Fern  aphis,  the,  64  ;   fronds  drying,  683 
Ferns  and  gas  tar,  253,  280  ;  and  Ivy  in 
dwelling  rooms,  353;   liest  eight  Bri- 
tish, l;)6 ;  hardy,  167  ;    spring  flowers 
and,  569  ;  in  a  small  town  garden,  204  ; 
native  ttlniy,  402  ;  small,  for  market 
588 
Fertility  of  fruit  trees,  32 
Ficus  elastica  planted  out,  588 
Filbert  trees,  barren,  633 
Fir-tree  oil  insecticide,  39 
F'loral  decoration,  simple,  1,  568 
Floral  decorations  of  London  windows. 

216 
Floral  table  decorations,  292 
Floral  tent,  a,  62 
Florist's  art,  plea  for  the,  1£3 
F'lower  bed  uiaKing,  482 
Flower  beds,  drainage  of,  659 ;  antunm 

mixed,  387 
Flower  gardening  on  Grass,  018 
Flower  decoration,  wedding  and  other, 
327 ;  dressing,  73,  209,  229,  240  ;  grow- 
ing company,  a  lady's,  llti ;  hardy,  a 
good,  262  ;  a  wild,  in  Sligo,  292 
Flowers  .Miiongst  Roses.  162;  at  Lang- 
port,  58 ;  autumn,  393  481 ;  outdoor, 
421 ;  becoming  weeds,  136 ;  bou<iuet  of 
common.  142  ;  cut,  packing,  422  ;  dou- 
ble, 301 ;  for  vases,  128, 154  ;  from  Bel- 
wiir,    562  :    from    Washington,  317 ; 
hardy,  at  Kirkstall,  107  ;  hardy  com- 
binations of,  3;i0  ;  in  December,  563  ; 
in  sleeping  rooms,  583  ;  notes  onhardy, 
135  ;  Octol)er,  368  :  On  house-tops,   1  ; 
open  air,  in  winter,  522  ;  rainproof, 
402,  402  ;  red  for  contrast,  332  ;  single, 
2-20;  Spenseiiiin,  335,   341;    wild,  at 
exbibitions,    106  ;    yellow,  at  night, 
38 
Fine  heating,  352 
Fly,  the  snowy,  6;!3 
Foliage,  autumn  tinted,  .506 
Forcing  by  electric  light,  435 
Foresters'  excursions,  29 
F'orget-me-not,  the,  156 
Formalism  in  gardens,  419 
Foxglove,  a  monstrous,  325 
Frankenia  pubescens,  283  ;  Icevis,  1 1 
Freesia  cdorata,  62 
French  fruit  garden,  a,  447 
Frontignan  Grapes  shanking,  33 
F'ru't  and  vegetable  culture,  169 
Fruit  at  Chiswick,  410  ;  at  Manchester, 
320  ;  crop  in  America,  the,  124, 318  ;  in 
Staffordshire,  178  ;   reports,  the,  113  ; 
culture  in  Keat,  2.,9  :    farm  and  its 
uses,  26S  ;  from  Devonshire,  543  ;  gar- 
den, a  French.  447  ;  growing  in  Ame- 
rica, 120,  505,  576;  growingmadeeasy, 
147  ;   houses,  cool,  187,  213 ;   in  Nor- 
folk, 379  ;  keeping,  554,  578 ;  names, 
badly  spelt,  214  ;  new  sorts  of,  400 ; 
preserving,  a  new  process  of,  302,  576  ; 
prospects,  592  ;    reports,  supplemen- 
tary, 145  :  rooms,  .500  ;  show  at  Here- 
ford. 458  ;  shows,  .577 
Fruiting  trees  and  shrubs,  321 
Fruits  and  ve=et.ables.  farm,  604;    Eu- 
ropean, in  Java    409;   small,  manui- 
ing,  311  ;  uprooting  bush,  244  ;   stone, 
uniler  glass.  169  ;  wild,  444  ;  of   I' tab, 
tB  ;  tree  culture,  40,  303  ;  trees,  as  cr- 
naments,   187 :    trees,  late  blooming, 
447  :  tree  mulching,  401  ;  trees,  trans- 
planting old,  553 
Fuchsia  Edelweiss,  477  ;  Guiding  Star. 
223  ;  procumbens,  416  ;  reflexa,  313 
velutina.  tJOZ 
Fuchsias  from  seed,  '264 ;  in  the  flower 

garden,  3'20;  notes  on,  93 
Fungi  on  trees,  478 
Funkias,  large  and  small  white,  361 


Gaillardia  grandiflora,  153 ;  picta  Loren- 

ziaua.  337 

Oaillardias,  the,  235 

Galanthus  Elwesi,  564,'024 

Gale,  the,  411,  438 

Gales,  utility  of,  563 

Galtonia  candicans,  137 

Garden,  a  monastic,  179  ;  appointments, 
74,  432  ;  birds,  251,  649 

Garden  expenditure,  621 

Garden  index  expurgatorlus.  38;  in 
Java,  344  ;  labels,  157,  229  ;  laying  out 
a  h.ardy  plant,  404;  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean shore.  407;  party,  a,  152; 
parties  for  gardeners,  21 ;  pests  and 
their  eradication,  363  ;  practise  Nature 
as  a  guide,  253 ;  the  wild,  349 ; 
thoughts,  1, 151,  476 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  lustitutioo,  125, 
172.  437 

Gardeners  emigrating,  496  ;  holiday  for, 
152  ;  notice,  352  ;  party  of,  at  Caunton, 
124  ;  rooms  for  young,  499,  578 
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Gardening  at  Normanluirst  Court,  40S ; 
in  Austria  and  Hungary,  319,  465 ;  in 
grave  grounds,  Hi  ;  on  Grass,  40,  73, 
126, 1S2  ;  progress  of,  113 ;  wild,  J6 

Gardens,  farmers',  335  ;  old  kitchen,  16  ; 
small  toivn,  693  ;  wild  in  Nature,  517  ; 
worms  in,  580 

Garry  elliptica,  002 

Gaultherias,  the,  209 

GazaDia  pinnata  integrifolia,  367 

Gentiana  adscendens,  320;  arnernensis, 
163  ;  bavarioa,  9,  438  ;  crinita,  423  ; 
septemflda,  99  ;  verna,  520,  613 

Gentians,  autumn-flowering,  203 

German  Ivy,  629 

Geranium  argenteum,  614 

Gesnera  exoniensis,  414 

Gesneras,  diseased,  626 

Geum  coccineum  fl.-pl.,  313 

Geums,  double,  171 

Ginger,  cultivating,  150 

Giusti  Garden,  Verona,  the,  353, 444, 474, 

Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus,  129  ;  diseased, 
283 ;  Pelargo  and  others,  172 ;  pro- 
nunciation of,  212;  purpureo-auratus 
Frocbeli.  262 ;  hybridus,  204 ;  Sauudersi, 
128;  sulphurous,  263 

Gladioli  at  Langport,  300  ;  at  Manches- 
ter, 299 ;  culture  of,  384  ;  flue,  264  ; 
■winter keeping  of,  545 

Glasnevin,  new  ground  at,  496 

Glasshouses  and  the  Building  Act,  3S2 

Glastonbury  Thorn,  the,  625 

Glaziova  bauhiuiopsis,  112 

Gleicheuias  at  home,  504 

Globba  coccinea,  46,  362,  389 

Glonera  jasminiflora,  437 

Gloxinia,  a  remarkable,  142,  Fredericki, 
228  ;  maculata,  415,  546 

Gloxinias  diseased,  2S0  ;from  seed,  103 

Gnaphalium  arenarium,  23 

Golden  Elder,  219 

Goldfussia  amelloldes,  231 

Gooseberry  caterpillar,  39, 122  ;  Gourd, 
the,  457  ;  leaf  fungus,  17  ;  tree,  a  large, 
400 

Gooseberries,  633 

Gooseberries  and  Curi'ants,  standard,  400 
448 ;  heavy,  172  ;  selection  of,  531 ; 
standard,  471,  509 

Gordonia  pubescens,  203 

Grafting,  bad  effects,  539  ;  late,  127 

Grammauthes  chlorantha,  99,  130 

Grape  Alnwick  Seedhng,  68,  436 ;  Blussard 
Blanc,  609 ;  culture.  241 ;  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, 305  ;  Madresfleld  Court,  121,  169  ; 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  348  ;  nomen- 
clature, 379 

Grapes,  American,  470 ;  andCyclamens  in 
same  house,  588  ;  colouring,  436,  630  ; 
'■  family,"  637  ;  Hamburgh,  393  ;  in  cool 
houses,  32,  633  ;  in  open  air,  486  ;  late 
ripened,  462  ;  Mr.  Bushby's,  609,  653, 
678  ;  outdoor,  121,  267,  399,  424,  447, 
509,  531 ;  rust  in,  90  ;  English  and 
foreign,  633 

Grass,  uses  of  short,  210 

Grasses  for  bouquets,  1 

Greenhouse,  arranging  a,  127 

Grevilleas,  the  cultivated,  355  ;  Preissi, 
606 

Griffinia  hyacinthina,  280  ;  maxima,  515 

Guelder  Rose  for  forcing,  456  ;  leaves  cf 
the,  368  ;  the  old,  21 

Gum  for  flowers,  22 

Guuton  Park,  Norfolk,  631 

Gymnogramnia  schizophylla,  311 

Gymnothrix  latifolia,  393 


H. 

Habenaria  ciliaris,  62 

Hablitzia  tamnoides,  71 

Habrothamnusfasciculatus,457;Newelli 

644 
Hfemauthus  Katharinie,  124,  153 
Halesia  tetraptera,  10 
Halifax,  new  park  at,  17 
Hamamelis  virginica,  361 
Hampden  House,  Bucks,  306 
Hampton  Court,  105 
Haverholme  Priory,  336 
Heaths  at  Clapton,  361 
Heaths,  hardy,  9,  78,  220,  327,  407 
Heating,  waste  in,  455,  476,  514.  547 
Hedges,    clipped    and    natural,    219   ; 

Spruce,  247  ;  wanted,  60 
Hedychium  coronarium,  368  ;  Gardneri- 

anum  in  open  air,  203  ;  in  cool  house, 

414  ;  spicatum,  393 
Hedysarum  obscurum,  61 4 
Helenium  autumnale,  343 
Helianthus  gigauteus,  326,  366 ;  multi- 

florus  major,  481.  600,  620 
Helichrysums,  double,  82 
Heliconia  aureo-striata,  493 
Heliotrope  White  Lady,  46.  6  98,  606 
Helleborus  altifolius,  479,  622 
Hellebores  in  bloom,  SOS 
Hemlock  poisoning,  467 
Henderson,  Mr.  I'eter,  142 
Hereford  Pear  and  Apple  show,  458 
Herniaria  glabra,  519 


Hesperaloe  yucca^folia,  71,  361 

Hibberd,  Mr.,  174 

Hibliertia  dentata,  025 

Hibiscus,  a  new  shrubby,    130;    cocci- 

neus,  317  ;  schizopetalus,  415  ;  syria- 

cus,  252,  360 
Highclere,  trees  at,  Oil 
Hints  to  writers  for  the  press,  130 
Hippopliae  rhanmoides,  524 
Hollyhocks,  diseased,  126;    from  seed, 

103 
Holly,  the,  694  ;  yellow-berried,  602 
Hollies  at  Dublin,  533;  at  Hardwicke, 

600 
Honesty  in  the  wild  garden,  6 
Honeysuckle,  destruction  of  an  old,  179 
Hops,  spent,  398 

Horticulture,    electric,  508 ;    in  Midlo- 
thian, 3B5,  430  ;  popular  errors  in,  507 
Horticultural  club,  the,  640 
Hothouse  roofs,  676 ;  pitch  fop,  532 
Housetops,  flowers  on,  1 
Houses,  cool,  profitable,  49 ;  for  plants, 

15 ;  for  vegetables  In  whiter  and  spring, 

49 
Houstonia  serpyllifolia,  87 
Howardia  caracacensis,  129 
Hudson  Eiver,  on  Ihe,  6S0 
Humble  bees,  462 
Hyacinth  Homfere,  615 
Hyacinths  the  second  year,  209 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  78,  137,  157,  172, 

177,  223 
Hyde  Park,  a  bed  in,  252,  645 
Hydrangea  paniculata,  420;  graudiflora, 

318,  363 
Hydrangeas  in  autumn  237,  325 ;  in  Ion- 
don,  172 ;  indoors,  603 
Hyocyamus  physaloides,  217 
Hypericum    grandiflorum.    124  :    multi- 

florum,  234  ;   oblongifolium,  320,  .SOO  ; 

pabulum,  362,  367 ;  proliferum,   171 ; 

uralum,  386 
Hypericums,    the   best,   422,    480;    the 

shrubby,  434 
Hypoxis  erecta,  83 


I. 


lanthe  bujulifolia,  S7 

Iberis  semperflorens,  4}2 

Idesia  polycarp  t,  20 

Ilex  crenata,  360 

Incarvillea  Olgie,  72 

Indigofera  Iloyleaua,  331 

ludigoferas  some.  195 

Inga  pulcherrima,  222 

Insect  pests  and  forest  trees,  39 

Insects,  hints  for  their   prevention  in 

gardens,  429 ;  scale  in  Florida,  104 
Inula  glandnlosa,  53 
lochroma  Tonelliana,  71 
Ipecacuanha  culture,  604 
Ipomffia  Bona  nox,  515  ;  HorsfalUa?,  543 
Iponiopsis  elegans,  130 
Ireland,  school  gardening  in,  185 
Iris  and  Golden  Periwinkle,  42  ;  faHidis- 

sima,    42;    Kicmpferi    culture,     154; 

Seraph,  73  ;  orientalis.  272  ;  reticulata, 

113  ;  spectabilis  (sordida),  42  ;  stylosa 

in   winter,  622 ;   the    Japanese,   103 ; 

the  Spanish,  443  ;  Histrio,  624 
Irises,  aquatic.  391) 
Ismene  Amancaes,  153,  209 
Isotoma  axillaris,  178 
I^T  not  hui'tful  to  trees,  59  ;  on  trees, 

134,  319 
Ixiolirion  tataricum,  63 
Ixora  Burbidgei,  97,  125  ;  oSorata,   320  ; 

Eegina,  311 


J. 

Jacquemontia  montaua,  ■i97 ;  azurea,  G31 

Jamesia  americana,  440 

JartUii  des  Plantes,  new  conservatory  at, 

437 
Jasmine,  the  mnter,  522 
Jasminum  aureum  variegatimi,  420  ;  hir- 

sutnni,  457  ;  streptopus,  457 
Java,  garden,  a,  343  ;  niouutaiu,  a,  5S7  ; 

European  fruits  for,  499 
Jerusalem  Sasres,  the,  391 
Joldwynds,  the,  1G6 
Juncus  zebrinus,  18 
Juniperus  hibernica,  572 ;   paehjrphliea, 

396 
Jussitca  natans,  99 
Justicia  carnea,  3(56 


K. 


Kicmpferia  Gilbert!,  46 
Kaile  V.  La  Fargue,  640 
Kales  for  flower  lieds  in  winter,  430 
Kalmia  glauca,  87 
Kalosanthes,  the,  92 
Karaka  Nut,  588  ;  of  New  Zealand,  261, 
352 


Kaulfussia  amelloides,  597 
Kentias,  the  species  of,  278 
Kerria,  the  single.  573,  611,  61  3 
Kingston  Chrysanthemum  show,  538 
Kingston  Lacey,  Dorset,  241 


L. 


Label,  plant,  competition,  126 

Labels  and  labelling,  270;  at  Kew,  25; 
for  plants,  143,  151,  176,  229,  302,  467, 
506  ;  staring,  196 

Lactucamacrorhiza,  422 

Lady's  Slippers,  61 

Lajlia  autumualis  atrorubens,  344,  389, 
416  ;Dominiana  rosea,  46  ;harpophylla, 
622 ;  Philbrickiana,  73 ;  albida,  617  ;  an- 
ceps,  617 

Lagerstrosmia,  h.ardiness  of,  26,  212,  361; 
hardy,  396;  varieties  of,  317,  382 

Lamorran,  the  garden  at,  151 

Lamport  Hall,  rockery  at,  217 

Langley  seed  grounds,  the.  122 

Lapageria  alba,  414,  416,  477;  culture  of, 
103;  rosea,  456,  666;  rosea,  shading, 
626  ;  soil  for  the,  212 

Lapagerias  in  the  open  air,  640 ;  remark- 
able, 263 

Lasiandra  Kunthiana,  222 ;  macrantha, 
641 ;  planted  out.  306 

Lathyrus  latif olius  roseus,  157 ;  robundi- 
folius,  72 

Latin  plant  names,  90 

Lattice-leaf  plant.  473,  646 

Lawn,  a  well  designed,  403 

Lawns,  tenuis,  671 ;  in  autumn,  326 

LiW  :  — 
Gilison  V.  Kirthy.  040 

Leaf-soil,  top-dressing  with,  476 

Leaf  tints,  autumnal.  506;  coloured, 
563;  movements  in,  133 

Leavenworthia,  87 

Ledum  latifolium,  87 

Leeks,  transplanting,  122 

Lemous  and  Oranges,  600 

Lemons.  English  grown,  633 

Teontopodium  alpinuni.  1S2 

Leschenaultias  and  iheir  culture,  210 

Lespedezabicolor,  202 

Lettuce,  Rowden's  Brown  Cos,  215 

Lettuces,  194;  notes  on,  37:  winter,  394 

Leucojum  vernum  fl.pl.,  460,  684 

Leucopliyton  Browni,  463 

Lewisia  rediviva,  440 

Libonia  floribunda,  597 

Liege,  exhibition  at,  126 

Ligularia  thyrsoidea,  72 

Ligustrum  Fortunei,  72 ;  the  species  of, 
273 

Lilac  Madame  Moser,  131 

Lilies,  about,  128 ;  culture  of,  80,  136 ; 
at  Heatherbank,  319 ;  Oalifornian,  25  ; 
for  woods,  390  ,  in.pots,  381 ,  413,  620  ;  in 
the  wild  garden,  178 ;  propagating, 
453  ;  vagarie3  of,  184 

Lilium  auratum,  163  ;  at  Christmas,  581 ; 
auratum  cruentum,  228  ;  auratum, 
finelv  flowered,  381 ;  Batemannia;,  203 ; 
canadense,  25  ;  canadense  and  super- 
bum,  440;  carolinianum,  217;  cordi- 
folium,164;  Harrisi,  32  ;  Humboldti, 
663  ;  Krameri,  21 ;  Leichtlini,  233,  326; 
longiflorum  albo-marginatuni,  154  ; 
floribundum,  505;  Manglesi,  103,137; 
neilgherrense,  320,  361 ;  pardalinum, 
53.  526  ;  Parrj'i,  9.  46  ;  pomponium, 
420  ;  pomponium  verura,  439  :  pulchel- 
lum,  6  ;  rubrum  vittatum.  293  ;  super- 
bum,  262;  testaceum,78:  Washington- 
ianum  and  rubescens,  43 1 ;  neilgher- 
reuse,  025 

Lily  bed  at  Jin  niton  Grange,  586 

Lily  of  the  Valley  in  berry,  211  ;  forcing, 
413,  565 ;  from  home-growa  roots, 
682,  603 

Lily  bulbs,  packing,  624 

Lime  and  its  compounds,  103 

L'mnanthes  Douglasi,  88 

Linaria  alpina.  290,  422;  reticulata,  216 

Lindenia  rivalis,  125,  362,   609 

Linum  trigyntim,  279 

Liparis  lilifolia,  02 

Littonia  modesta,  93 

Lobelia  Fuelli,  203  ;  fulgens,  400,  480  ;  lit 
toralis,  563;ramosa,2i7;syphilitica,320 
341;  rosea,  408 

Lobelias,  bedding,  210 ;  scarlet,  154,  171 

Lombardy  Poplar,  11 

London  Phane  trees,  487 

Longleat  timber  sale,  247 

Lonicera  fragrantissiina,  644  ;  Standishi, 
640 

Lopezia  coronata,  5S7 

Loquat,  the,  121 

Lucombeand  Pince's  Nursery,  380 

Lueulia  gratissima,  663  ;  Pinceana,  682 

Luminous  centipede,  499 

Lupines  annual,  421 

Lychnis  alpina.  685,  615 

Lysimachia  clethroides,  458 

Lythrum  Salicaria,  129 


M- 


Mackaya  bella,  411 

Magnolia  glauca,  129 ;   grandiflora,  164, 

373 ;  in  October,    437  ;  transplanting, 

443,  606,  673 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  soil  for,  310 
Maiden  Pink,  79 
Malaria  of  the  lloman  hills,  487 
Malva  Heldreichi,  388 ;  moschata  alba, 

172,  173; 
Manchester,  fruit  at  230,  305 
Manchester  Botanical  Society,  show  of, 

640 
Manure  experiments,  39 
Maple,  the  silver,  631 ;  variegated  Sugar, 

59  ;  Wier's  Cut-leaved,  220 
Maples,  Japanese,  125  ;  hardy,  134 
Maranta  sanguinea,  467 
Marigold  Meteor,  671 
Marigolds,  264,  294  ;  at  Manchester,  234  ; 

single.  462 
Market  Ferns,  39  ;  gardening  in  France, 

94  ;  garden  notes,   196,  393,  423,  487 
Marshallia  ciespitosa,  216 
Martynia  fragrans  out-of-doors,  293 
MascarenhaisiaCuruowiana,  228,  263 
Slasdevallia  Chiraa:ra,492 ;  Harryanaatro 

sanguinea,  40 ;  igneaMassangeana,59S  ; 

tovarensis,  453;  velifera,  330 
Masdevallias,  61,  344 
Matricaria  tnodora,  207,  343 ;    Grievei, 

403 
Matricarias,  double,  403 
Maxillaria  Lehraanni,  416;  venusta,  403 
Meadow  fatfrons,  the,  320 
Mealy  bug  on  Vines,  304 
Jleconopsis  Wallichi,  128,  129 
Megaseas,  the,  242 
Melanocarpura  Sprucei,  69G 
Melastomads,  some  noble,  163 
3Ielboui-ne  Botanic  Girden,  205 
Melou  Beechwood,  379 
ilenziesia  polifolia,  262 
Mertensia  sibirica,  23 
Mesospinidium  roseuni,  521 
Microcaclirys  tetragona,  467 
Mignonette,    292  ;  ~  autumn-sown,    211; 

proliferous,  160;  winter,  253 
Millalaxa,  23;  biflora,  210,  283 
Miltonia  Candida,  410 
Miltonias,  the  species  of,  463 
Mimulus  cardinalis,  62  ;  repens,  71 
Momordica  balsamina.  190 
Money  in  the  garden,  191 
Mo;-istera  Adamsoni,  456  ;  deliciosa,  153, 

212,  497 
Montbretia    crocosiuajflora,    125,    203  : 

Pottsi,  129.  171  ;  rosea,  153 
Moonwort  plentiful,  42 
Mormodes  armeuaicum,22S ;  Wendlandi, 

521 
Morns  pendulina,  498 
3I0SS,  Dumesnil's,  560 
Mountain  Ash,  230 
Mount  ilerrion,  notes  from,  544 
Mucuna  imbricata,  263 
Muhlenbeckia  complexa,  563;  hardiness 

of,  460  ;  in  flower,  407 
Mulberry,  a  Russian,  125 
Mulching  and  top  dressing,  48 
Musa   coccinea,   260 ;    Eusete  in  Hyde 

Park,  645 
Mushioom  beds,  deep  v.  shallow,  492, 

557  :  culture,  a  suggestion,  163 
Musiirooms  for  winter,  202,  636  ;  ind  cor!-, 

678  ;    in    winter     696  ;    out-of-doors, 

524,    600  ;    under  Tomatoes,  323  ;  out- 
of-doors  in  winter,  621 ;  in  cellars,  621 
Musk  out-of-doors,  157 
Myosotis  semperflorens,  9 
Myrica  cerifera,  87 
Myrtles  603  ;  in  Cornwall,  111 


Najgelia  tulgida  bicolor,  615 

Namis,  English,  630.  622 

Names  of  plants  badly  spelt,  231 

Narcissi  in  December,  563 

Nasturtiums,  double,  440 

Native  Guano  Company's  show,  463 

Nelumbium  luteum,  318,  339,  498,  501 

Nematanthus  longipes,  457 

Nepenthes  madagascarensis,  389;  Mor- 

ganiana,  388  ;  Rajah,  389 
Nerine  amabilis,  643  ;  profusa,  331 
Nerioe  Fothergilli  major,  422 
Nerines,  the,  437,  477 
New  .South  Wales  State  Nursery,  126 
New  Zealand  Flax,  157 
Nicotiana  affinis,  21,  222  ;  tubiflora,  697 
Nierembergia  rivularis,  72 
Niveu,  Mr. ,  the  late,  528 
North  American  plants,  13 
Norway  Spruce,  90 
Notes  and  Readings,  16,  40,  73,  77,  148, 

220,  210,  291,  412,  435,  416,  637,   550, 

576,  693,  639 
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is^otes  from  Bickley,  264  ;  Bingham,  l'J9  ; 
Brockhurst,  32.V  ;  Cairo,  690  ;  Ch>-shire 
Gardens,  .^4  ;  Comely  Bank,  101  ;  Cra- 
ven, Yorks,  34  ;  from  Dublin,  21,  98, 
123,  128,  204,  201,  335,  421,  4'12  ;  Eilin- 
bui-gli,  184,293;  Olasnevin,  171  ;  Mid- 
Norfolk,  408  ;  Mr.  Hovey,  681  ;  New 
JCngland,  340;  Newry,  171, 217,234  ;  New 
South  Wales,  604  ;  Norfolk,  204,  327, 
686  ;  Passiac,  440 ;  Scarborough,  101  ; 
Switzerland,  57  ;  .Mount  Merrion,  C25 

Nurseries  in  the  United  .States,  205 

Nurserymen,  caution  to,  Gj2 

Nut,  the  purple,  219 

Nuts,  keajtinj-',  500 

Nymphaa  alba,  large,  78 ;  alba  var. 
rosea,  17,  394  ;  tiava,  17,  1S4  ;  odorata 
rosea,  121 ;  tuberosa,  124 

NysE.'i  aquatica,  415 


Oak    caterpillars,  3S,    OS,   106 ;  insects, 

105;    the  prickly,  274;  flue  foliaged 

103 
OBn'U.ii!V— 

Alex.  Ingram,  494 

Charles  Lee,  281 

Charles  Sijuivep,  l.'iO 

G.  C.  .load,  474 

Hewetf  I'ottrell  Watson,  LTO 

J.  C.  Niven,  432 

John  Ciitteuden,  53S 

Madame  Van  Huutte,  223 

Alichael  Watc-er,  678 

Provost  Eussel,  432 

S.  Jr.  Carson,  150 

W.  E.  Kendle,  l.'iO 

Wilham  Sliarpe,  150 

Thomas  Williams,  610 
OdontoglosBura  Coradinei,  GI  ;  crispiira 

(.Alexandra),    12,    37  ;    var.    320,    581  ; 

grande,   344,     496  ;  haslilnbium,   410  ; 

Londesboroughianum,  410 ;    madreuse, 

344  ;  Roezli,  344  ;  vexillarium   atroro- 

seum,  40  ;  vexillarium  ruljeilum,  339  ; 

V.  rubrum,  46 
(Knothera Fraseri,44  ;  tarax.'icifolia,234 
Oiled  paper,  440 
Olea  frasians,  Oil 
(llearia  Haasti,  223,360 
Omphalocarpum  procerum,  456 
Oncidiuni  clieirophorum,52I;daEytyIe,104; 

Forbesi  Carderi,  6:>>;(.iardrieriiinum,  73  ; 

lanceanum,  fine  v.uiety  of,  20S  ; O'Brien- 

ianum,  453  ;  ornithoi-hjnchum,  453 
(incidiuras  at  home,  208 
Onion  maggot,  05 

Onions,  autumn  sown,  215  ;  keeping,  54 
'-Inosmas,  the  culti^-ated,  183 
opuntia  Kaflnesiiuei,  548,  014,  637 
Orange  bushes  in  pots,  504 
Orchard  home,  the,  244,  590 
( irchard  management  346  ;  trees  pruning, 

577 ;  space  and  cultivation  for,  121 
Orchid  culture,  37,   282,   593.    6C0,   639; 

clay  slabs  for,  382  ;  cool,  562 
Orchids  atBrentham  Park,  Stirling,  582  ; 

Bridge  of  Allan,  104  ;  Camden  Park, 

604 ;     Downside,     Leatheihead,    541  ; 

Drumlanrig,  61 ,  SO,  252  ;  Glasnevin,  382 ; 

Regent's  I'ark,  fo  ;  failing  to  bloom, 

495  :   hardy  of  Northern  Indiana,  61 ; 

in  November,  521  ;    importations    of, 

■403  ;    importing    cool,    576  ;   made-up 

specimen,  149;  making  up  specimen, 

207,    251;    native    h.ibiiats    of,    1,58; 

notes    on    in    tlower,  01 ;  shy  tiower- 

injr,    561,    581  ;    tastefully    arranged, 

495 ;     temperature     and     system     of 

management.   334  ;    winter,    479 ;    at 

Christmas,   015 ;    at  Sudbury    House, 

Hammersmith,    617 ;    Dr.    Paterson's, 

C17 
Orchis  sesfjuipedalis,  72 
Oriental  Plane,  the,  524 
Ornithcgalum  arabicum,  24 ;  pyraraidale, 

Osbeckia  pulchella,  437 
Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  546 
O.xalis  incarnata,  391  ;  luteola,  305 
Oxycoccus  mac  ocai-pus,  32 
Oxjria  reniformis,  5si 


Padua  Hue,  81 

Palafo.xia  Hookeriana,  262 

Palms  of  elegant  growth,  ill ;  the  Date. 
189 

Pamp.as  Gras«,  the,  519 ;  hardiness  of 
new  varieties,  202 

Pancratium  illytitum,  ino,  223 

Pancratiums,  their  uses  .and  culttire,  237 

Pansy  Golden  Perfection,  326 

Pansies,  a  list  of  the  best,  68.  342 ;  and 
the  weather,  156,  423:  and  Violas  for 
spring  decoration.  160,  391 ;  in  sum- 
mer, 601,  long  in  bloom,  58,  275 


Papaver  nudicaule,  261 ;  miniatum,  172  ; 

spicatum,  42  ;  umbrosum,  393 
Parnassia  asaiifolta,  380 
Parsley  sowing,  10 
Passaic,  notes  from,  440 
PassiHora  kermesina,  407,  414  ;  vitifolia, 

26 
Passionflowers,  showy,  ?1I 
Paste  and  insect  pests,   00  ;  and  Co  altar, 

121 
Paulownia  imperialis,  319,  373 
Favia  nnu-rostachya,  22;i 
Pea  and  Bean  weevils,  548 

Pea,  a  uew,  264  ;  Day's  Ktirly  .Sunrise,  IG  ; 
Giant  Marrow,  323  ;  GlaTiator,  .578; 
John  Bull,  148  ;  Kelway's  Gladiator,  5iJ7  ; 
Laxton's  Alpha,  10  :  perpetual  bearer, 
173  ;  President  Garfield.  458 

Peas,  amongthe,  152, 216.  251,  204,  323,  363 
Peas  and  Potatoes   324,  428 
Peas  attacked  by  Krysipha.  150  ;  autumn 
and   spring  sown,  54  ;  early,  667  ;  for 
early  cropping,   525 ;    late,   249,    323 ; 
new,  37, 557  ;  varieties  of,  54,  122 
Peach,  Early  Beatrice,  90  ;  flowers  ferti- 
lising, 67  ,  Late  Adniiraljle,  252  ;  Henii 
Micheliu,  633 
Peaches  ana  Apples  at  Manchester,  305  ; 
and  Nectrrines  out-of-doors,  33.)  ;  stan- 
dards, 144  ;  summer  pruning,  187  ;  and 
Pears,  settiiig  of,  8  ;  best  for  outdoors, 
380 ;  droppinir,   380 ;  early,    314  ;     in 
California,    214  ;   in  November,    465  ; 
setting  of,  77 
Peach  trees,  brushing  foliage  from,  144  ; 
brushing  leaves  from,  245  ;  sectional 
trellises,  .509  ;  sta-dard,  221.  253 
Pear,  Alexandre   Lambre,    3u5  ;  blipht, 
cause  of,  244  ;  culture  of,   for  profit, 
172  ;  Directeur  Alphand,  503  ;  LJoytnne 
du    Comice,   425  ;  General  Todleben, 
509,  664  ;  Welton  BeurriS,  479 

Pears,  a  few  good,  448  ;  a  few  market, 
265  ;  at  Ai-undel,  380 ;  bird-pecked, 
.=00  ;  cracked,  331  :  popular  American, 
the  best,  88,  144,  167,  189,  213,  33",  377 

Pear  trees,  renewing  old,  563  ;  scale  on, 

633 
Pelargonium,  Annie  Hemsley,  46  ;  Bon- 
fire, 275  ;  Britomart,  46  :  Christobel, 
46;  Dr.  Andr6,  212:  Formosa,  46; 
Henry  Cannell,  73  ;  Lucie  Lemoine, 
46;  Had.  Thibaut,  40;  Mrs.  Miller, 
311 ;  Sunbeam,  46 

Pelargoniums,  continuous  flowering,  190; 
defoliating,  264,  'i^5  ;  in  autumn,  343  ; 
new,  102  ;  pinching,  281;  whi'e  thow, 
15  :  zonal,  581 ;  winter  blooming,  620 

Peliionia  Davaueana,  311,  624 

Pentstemon  oarbatus,  209  ;  Cobiea,  171, 
216  ;  Torreyi,  343 

Pentstemons  from  seed,  181 ;  hardy,  44; 
select  kinds  of,  129 

Peperomia  prostrata,  261 

Pernettyas,  013 

Pescatorea  Klabochnium,  622 

Petunia  Mount  Beauty,  407 

Petunias  at  Forest  Hill,  17  ;  from  seed, 
54 

Pha':cnoppids,  18 

Phahcnopsis  Casta,  .521  ;  at  Clapton,  407  ; 
intermedia  Portei,  521;  leucoihoda, 
521 ;  Schilleriana,  453,  485  ;  violacci,  40, 
344 

Ph.alangium  elegantissimuro,  598 

Philadelphus,  species  of,  10 

I'hlomis  fruticosa,  25 

Phlomis,  the  species  of,  301 

Phlox  Drummondi  Victoria  in  antumn  , 
367;  glaberrima,  99;  new  white,  480; 
pilosa,  440;  stellaria  and  otherspecies 
66 

Phloxes,  177  ;  autumn,  2S3  ;  herhaceon.=, 
223  ;  from  seed,  ;!85,  393  ;  perennial, 
422  :  seedling  perennial.  438 

Pb\geliU3  capensis,  320,  502 

rlijllagathis  rotundifolia,  212 

I'hylloxera,  the,  480 

Phvtenmas,  the,  43 

Picea  nobilis  in  cone,  293 ;  pectinato 
:j94  ;  a  fine,  321 

Picot-e,  Painted  Lady,  128,  130  ;  new,  100 

Pihimna  fragrans,  410.  622 

Pine  forest  of  Ravenna,  505 

Pine  sawfly,  247 

Pines  in  Arizona,  360  ;  in  pits,  633 

Pine  apples,  plunging,  in  sawdu-t,  471 

Piii-iiicula  caud.ila,  300  ;  grandiHora,  327 

I'ingu'ciila,  the,  212 

Pink,  the  garden,  ls3,  402  ;  a  plea  for  tlie 
237 

Pinks,  Chinese,  421  ;"  cutting,"  408, 
dwar',  25,  208 :  good  sorts  of,  64  ; 
Indian  in  October,  308 ;  Jllule,  283, 
401 ;  propagating,  167.  294  ;  and  other 
flowers  frnm  seed,  630;  single,  013 

Pinus  austriaca,  443 ;  ponderosa,  171  ■ 
reflexa  360 

Pit,  a  span-roofed,  75 

Pitcairnia  ferruginea,  504  ;  Jacksoni.SIl  ; 
zeifolia  Decaisneana,  415 

Pitcher  plants,  new,  407  ;  raising,  53  ; 
W'allichisna,  457 

P'antes  dun  Horticulteur,  IG 


Plane,  the  Eastern,  433;  trees,  the,  309 
Planes  in  London,  497 
Plantain  Lilies,  70,  82,  390 
Plantations,  ornamental ,  10 ;  thinning,  221 
Plant  collector,   rambles  of  a,   84,  239, 

274 
Plant  fertilisers,  5;'>7  ;  food,  34  ;  growth, 
exuberant,  185  ;  houses,  15 ;  hybrids, 
403  ;  and  labels,  120,  2(2,  302,  363  ; 
mimicry,  178 ;  names,  Latin,  00,  142  ; 
nomenclature,  errors  in,  358;  rarities 
in  Eilinburgh.  236,  459  ;  at  home,  282, 
502  ;  collecting,  678  ;  iu  winter,  519 ; 
soil  for,  341,  387,  430,  459,  479,  610,  555, 
669,  580,  685  ;  aiTanging  for  etiect,  64  ; 
bedding,  229  ;  at  Bathronan,  44  ;  in 
succession,  392  ;  bulbous  native,  237  ; 
by  post  from  abroad,  76  ;  certificated  at 
Chiswick,  149  ;  cool  house  for  orna- 
mental, 35  ;  exchanging  duplicate, 
306  ;  fine  folif^ged,  a  few  good,  251  ;  for 
exposed  places,  342  ;  room  decoration, 
180;  for  ihe  house.  293  :  hard-wooded 
greenhouse,  331 ;  hardy  bulbous,  416  ; 
h.irdy  in  November,  601  ;  hardy,  lists 
of.  600  ;  hardy,  notes  on,  669 ;  hardy 
w.ater,  299  ;  herbaceous,  aspect  of,  108  ; 
house,  281  ;  hybrid,  81 ;  Indian,  264  ; 
in  flower  in  November,  651  :  interest- 
ing aquatic,  394  ;  in  the  right  places, 
600  ;  labels  for,  506  ;  large  herbaceous, 
136  ;  North  American,  13  ;  over  potting, 
238  ;  photographs  of,  143  ;  propagating 
bedding,  236  ;  seaside,  182  ;  soils  for 
alpine,  307  ;  specimen,  "  made  up," 
104  ;  staking,  44  ;  variegated,  77  ;  win- 
dow, 180  :  window  blooming,  93  ;  winter 
flowering,  354 
Plants,  Hlpiu^i  and  soil,  635  ;  alpine  col- 
lecting, 036  ;  alpine  at  home,  601  ;  bed- 
ding and  fine  foliage,  014  ;  bulbous, 
sowing  seec's  of,  622  ;  growing  alpine, 
634;  protecting  outdoor.  020;  rare, 
002,036  :  winter-flowering,  6i'8 

Platanus  orientalis,  42  \  433,  524 

Platyceriuins,  the,  63 

Platjcodons,  the,  177 

Plumbago  capensis  and  rosea.  111  ;  out- 
of-doois,  423;  zejiandica,  468;  rosea 
suiperba,  025 

Plumiera  rubra,  178 

Plum  leaves,  diseased,  281 

Plums  under  glass,  214 

Plum  trees,  barren,  337  ;  in  pots,  SS 

Podfiyibyllum  peltatum,  261 

Poet  Waller's  garden,  34 
Pt^gonia  ophioglossoides,  02 

Piinsettias,  697  ;  failure  of,  587;  fine, 
681  ;  losing  leaves,  618  ;  and  Primulas, 
027  ;  culturt  of,  624,  636  ;  fine,  C05  •  for 
maiket,  004 

Poljanthus  Sunrise,  .544  ;  gold-laced,  036 

Polyanthuses,  the  gold-laced,  339,  392. 
474,  480.  519,  615 ;  treatment  of,  400 

Polygala  Chamaibuxus,  467 

Polyponuni  cymosum,  320 

Pompone  Brilliant,  103 

Poldar,  the  Lombard),  U 

Poppies,  Indian,  128 ;  the  best,  17,  21 

Popular  errors  in  horticulture,  507 

Populusfastiginta,  11 

Portugal  Laurels  in  Hower,  CO 

Potato  culture,  275;  disease,  the,  262 
412  ;  Early  Alpha,  16  ;  harvest,  the,  323. 
339,386,  5,58,  ,513;  Mona's  Pride,  249  ■ 
Parisienne,  448  ;  planting,  276,  324  ; 
Pride  of  America,  194,  215  ;  prospects- 
05  ;  show,  Essex,  386 ;  show,  interna, 
tional,  :J38  ;  Sutton's  Hero,  428  ;  Ch.om- 
pion,  412  ;  trials  at  Chiswick,  492 

Pctatoes,  Anglo-American,  104  ;  apply- 
ing patent  manure  to,  16  ;  at  the  Cry- 
stal Palace,  363  ;  planting,  270  ;  a  word 
.abjut,  525  ;  fashionable,  37;!,  428  ;  lift- 
ing early,  148  ;  some  new,  260  ;  win- 
tering. 657 

Pot  culture  and  root  pruning,  31,  121 

Potenlillas,  0 

Pothos  argyraia  in  flower,  222  ;  avwca, 
14 

Powderham  Castle,  245 

Pratia  aiignl.ita,  222,  563 

Presentaiion,  the  Dodwell,  491 

Preston  show,  awards  at  the,  362 

Prices  of  seeds  and  roots,  15 

Prickly  Pear,  the  hardy,  548 

Primroses  and  Polyanthus.  156 

Primroses  in  November,  496 

Primula  capitata,  9,  12,8,  182,  368  ;  Fhe 
Queen,  586;  floribunda.  72;  japonica, 
99 ;  Meteor,  407  ;  sikkimens'is,  421 :, 
sinensis  foliis  variegalis,  492 ;  the  blue 
,581 ;  White  Lady,  520  ;  Eeadin  Pink. 
625 

Primulas,  the,  79  ;  at  rest.  324  ;  Chinese, 
643  ;  culture  of,  120  ;  double  propagat- 
ing, ,546 

Privets,  the,  293 

Prizes,  special,  040 

Profits  of  fruit  growing,  654,  573 

ProraeiKca  citrina,  61 

Prnug  hoes,  37 

Propagating  evergreens.  322 

Pruning  Plum  trees,  144 


Prunus  Pissardi,  203  ;  serotina,  29  ;  Si- 

moni,  385 
Pteris  scaberula,  563 
Pulmonaria  saccharatagrandiflora,  299 
Pyrethrum  uligino&um,"301 
I'yrethrums,  double,  ;106  ;  single,  6 
Pyrns  Uosti,  153,  370;  Sorbus  domestica, 

444 


<3 


Quumoclit  coccinea,  3G2 
(Jueruus  coccifeia,  £74 
(juince,  fruit  of  the  Japan,  509 


Rainfall  of  the  British  Isles,  130 

Ranioiidia  pjrtnaica,  b7 

Kaphiolepissalicifolia,  498 

Kaspberriep,    170 ;    cuttiiis    down,  531 
uewly  planted,  501  ;  piuniiig,  SfiS 

Reading  Anrstry,  notes  frf^m  ihe,  137 

Redleaf,  near  Peiishuist,  373 

Retinnspora  ol.tusa  aiirea,  524 

Rhamnus  Krangula,  223 

Rhexia  vjiginica,  213,  264 

Rhudouhitiin  volubile,  11:9 

Rhododendron  Auckltndt,  328  ;  lia*-diness 
of,  361  ;  cinnat>arinum,  52 ;  UtKhess 
of  Edluburfch,  17;  Lady  Alice  Kitz- 
William,  2S0;  retufcum,  08;  New  Bor- 
nean,  6u5 

EhododeiidroTip,  ^eenh-'iise,  547  ;  hardi- 
ness of  the  Himalayan, 38  7,  517;  hybrid, 
419  ;  in  Austria,  478  ;  sawdust  for,  74 

Rhodotypoa  keiriuides,  523 

RhusL'oiinus.  204  ;  laciniatigl?bra,  220  ; 
Osbecki,  420 

Richardjii  hastata,  153 

Richmond  Chrysanthemum  thow,  '.IG 

Riviera  shore,  by  the,  508 

Riviny  flava,  3(i(; 

Rivinasin  fiuit.  4PS 

Robinia  hispida.  12,  294  ;  viscosa,  420 

Rocheafalcata,  ■542 

Rockeries  and  alpine  (lowers,  43  ;  forma- 
tion of.  J:S 

Rock  garden,  the,  150 

Rock  gaidens  in  Austro-Hungary,  500 

Rockwork,  creep. rs  for,  2lii 

Rogiera  Ln-atissima,  J72,  (iu4 

Romneya  foulti:  ri,  31*3 

Romulea  Macowani,  543 

Rondeletia  anomala,  72,  437 

Root  blasting  with  pcteutite,  2S,  304. 
3G5,  553  ;  pruning.  632 

Roots  and  dynamite,  505  ;  fibrous,  26S  ; 
too  deeply  covered,  448 

Rosa  blenda,  G7  ;  polyantha,  407 ;  rugosa, 
102  ;  autumn  tints  of,  437 

Rosemary  twijr?,  557 

Rose  Acacia,  the,  295 

Rose  blooms,  162;  buds,  247;  Campion 
the  double,  184;  elections,  6;  garden 
our,  579 ;  growing  v,  showing,  161 
hedges,  418 ;  houses,  170,  498 ;  in  the 
garden,  434;  ilarechal  ivieJ,  a  Xlori- 
ferous,  8;  a  large,  176;  Maiguerite 
Brassac.  17G  ;  Panach^e  d'Orleans,  130;. 
season,  the,  30  ;  of  ISSl,  the,  289,  497; 
shoots  in  December,  579;  show  at 
Sheffield,  lOO;  shows,  autumn,  419; 
the  Japanese,  102.  133;  Thomas  Go- 
rard,  207  ;  York  and  Lancaster,  102 
Rcses,  a  book  about,  8 ;  a  field  day 
among,  132  ;  and  Violets  in  Yorkshire^ 
422  ;  at  Goodwood.  30;  at  Manchester,. 
288;  at  Sheffield,  161  autumnal,  390; 
autumn-blooming,  3J0  ;  bedding  per- 
petual and  other,  b75  ;  best  for  a  small 
garden.  67 ;  best  Lea  for  forcing,  74 ; 
budded,  418,  4')7;  budding  of,  30,  66; 
Christmas,  5S6 ;  for  towns,  579 ;  la 
November,  457 ;  in  orchard  houses, 
579  :  in  pots,  390,  467,  4S2 ;  mildew  on, 
30,  133  ;  Jlr.  Bennett's,  579 ;  new,  I ; 
notes  on,  576  ;  October,  435,  548 ;  of 
the  season,  102  :  origin  of  Moss,  346 ; 
pegged  down,  161,  207  ;  planting.  271, 
498  ;  propagating  by  layers,  207  ;'  pro- 
pagation of  own  root,  S3,  271 ;  protect- 
ing in  winter,  175  ;  protection  of,  548 ; 
scarcity  of,  8  ;  second  crop,  339 ;  show, 
7,  30;  show  of  cut,  130;  some  garden, 
175  ;  strong  diet  for,  161  ;  Sweet  Ptas 
on  standard,  162:  Tea,  from  Donny- 
brook,  520  ;  Tea.  in  pots  567  ;  Tea,  iu 
the  garden,  289;  the  gale  among  the, 
435  ;  the  time  of,  30 ;  too  much  pruned, 
419;  typical,  S3,  102;  or  Camellias. 
628 ;  pot,  029  ;  Tea,  potting  in  mid-sum- 
mer, 629 
Royal  Arboretum,  Edinburgh,  522 
Rubus  canadensis,  171  ;    odoratus,  125  ; 

phienicolasius,  129;  hardy  178 
Rudbeckia  Xewmanni;  3Sl;nitida,  293; 
virginiana,  32G 
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Kudbeckias,  -ICi 
Rust  on  Grapes,  592 
Ruta  patavina,  81. 


S. 


Saccolabiiim  HeiKleraoni,  46 

St.  John'3  Wort  on  dry  ground,  520 

Salads,  winter,  324 

Salix  altta  4-20 

Salvia  liethelli,  416,  563  ;  coilestina,  544  ; 
gesnerioflora  in  borders,  290 :  Greigi, 
317  ;  interrupta,  303  ;  Mens.  Issanchou, 
45" ;  Pitcheri,  ri46  ;  porphyranthera, 
1-2.1 ;  rutilans,  541 ;  Schiraperi,  522 

Salvias,  winter,  522  ;  indoors  in  winter, 
607 

Sarabucus  macrophylla,  217;  racemosa, 

52 
Sand  wasp,  the,  580 

Sarraoenia  Conrti,  311 ;  IJnibata,  46  ; pur- 
purea, bardinesa  of,  7S 
Saxifra^'a  t'ortunei,  458 
Saxifrnges,   broad-leaved,  310,   242;  and 

Croci,  476 
Sawdust  for  plunging  Pines.  471 
Scabious  cauca?ica,  325  ;  dwarf  and  tall, 

421  ;  in  winter,  624 
Scale  insects,  306 
Scale  OH  Pear  trees,  cure  for,  633 
Scarborough  Lilv,  the,  318,  402 
Scarlet  berried  KUler,  52 
Scarlet  Runners,  324 
Scented  Verbena,  484 
Schizoneura  lanigera,  38 
Schizostylis  coccinea.  462,  560 
Schonbrunn,  notes  from,  264 
School  gardening  in  Ireland,  185 
Scilla  lingulata,  264 
Scypanthus  elegans,  367 
Sea  Buckthorn,  the,  524 
Sea  Lavenders,  151 
Seakale,  substitutes  for,  375 
iSeason,  mildness  of  the.  516 
Sedum  carneum  variegatum,  301 ;  spec- 
tabile,  209  ;  spuiium  for  bedding,  157 ; 
Telephium,  154,  422 
Seed  catalogues,  639 
Seed  pods,  thinning  and  removing,  283 
Seed  testing,  curiosities  in,  350 
Seeds,  autumn,  57  ;  good  and  bad,  240 
Selwood  Cottage,  near  Frome.  205 
Senecio  macroglossus,  544,  G15,  620;   mi- 
crophyllQs,    261 ;    oxycrirefolius,   563  ; 
pulcher,  128,  177,  217,   2Qi>,  320;  ab- 
ainthifolius,  42,  81 
Sequoia  senipervirens  nlba  spica,  613 
Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana,  597 
Shrubberies,  renovating  old,  217 
Shrubs  for  a  north  wall,  23 1 ;  for  flower 
garden,  223;  under  Beech  trees,  337; 
variegated,   167  ;    ben-y-beariug,  602  ; 
oranmental.  611 
Sida  raalva'flora,  130  ;  vitifolia,  184 
Silene  pennsylvanica,  87 
Silver  I'ir,  a  remarkable 
Silver  Maple,  new  forms  of,  167 
Siou  Hill,  Ferry  Bank,  34 
Sitona  lineata  and  crinita,  548 
Skimmia  japonica,  625 
SmUax,  the,  100,  105 
Snapdragons,  154  ;   dwarf,  103  ;  for  rock- 
work,  157 
Snowdrop  tree,  10 
Snowy  Fly,  the,  633 
Sobralia  xantholeuca,  18 
Societies— 
Alexandra     Palace     Chrysanthemum 
show,  507  ;  Crystal  Palace  fruit,  232  ; 
Flower  garden  at  Hawley,  234  ;   Har- 
borne     Potato,      338  ;     International 
Potato,  33S ;  Jlancbester  Inter.'iational, 
224  ;  National  Carnation  and  Picotee, 
99,  232  ;  National  Rose,  45,  232  ;  Pelar- 
goniom,  74  :  Royal  Botanic,  46  ;  Royal 
Horticultural,    18,     73,  125,  172,  228, 
311,  389,  492,  598 
Soil,  a  book  on,  338 
Solanum,  a  new,  149  ;  jasminoides,   478 ; 

laciniatum,  207  ;  venustum,  OS 
Solidago  rigida,  320 
Sonerilas.  479 
Sophora  japonica,  178,  373 


Southend,  Darlington,  4-18 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima,  153,  588,  605 
Specimen  Orchids,  made  up,  161,  100 
Speedwell,  the  Grey,  79 
Spenserian  flowers,  341 
Sphagnum,  living,  an  aid  to  culture,  252 
Spinach  sowing,  122 
Spindle  Tree,  fruits  of,  369 
SpiiicaaiiD-'folia,  21,  08, 134  ;  crispifolia, 
440  ;    Filipendula,   6  ;  Lindleyana,  78, 
111 ;  Reevesi,  23  ;  sorbifolia,  0  ;    trifo- 
liata.  5;  venusla  var.  lobata,  78 
Spiraias,  forcing,  515,  566,  60S  ;  shrubby, 

103  ;  liome  grown,  608 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  557 
Spring,  preparing  for,  156 
Stapelias,  culture  of,  586 
Star  Grass,  88 
Statice  taurica,  216 
Stenibergia  lutea,  388  ;  angustifolia,  482  ; 

sicula,  423 
Stobxa  purpurea,  438 
Stock,  inriuence  of,  on  scion,  531,  501 
Stocks  in  November,  541  ;  Ten-week,  for 

cutting,  137 
Storm,  the,  506 
Strawberry,  a   new,  9  ;  beds,  digging. 

244 
Strawberry  British  Queen,  425;  La  Mar- 
guerite, 33,  144  ;    plants  for  an  acre, 
244  ;  plants  for  ftircing,   244  ;    plants, 
planting  out  forced,  8 ;  plants,  two  in 
pot,  00,  121,  160,  243  ;    runners,  plant- 
ing for,  304 
Strawberries,  forced,    in  autumn,   243 ; 
forcing,   577;   for  light  soils,  08;    in 
clumps,  33  ;   in  pots,   592  ;    late,  393  ; 
layering,  67  ;  new,  509;  pot,  330  ;  pot- 
ting, 68;  the  best  for  light  soils,  400; 
cropping  between,  633  ;  in  December, 
633 
Straw  mats,  587  ;  the  Aston- Clinton,  53S 
Strcptocarpus  jiauciflorus,  178 
Styraxes,  the  specit'S  of,  273 
Succulents  for  winter  decoration,  436 
Summer  notes  49 
Sunflowers,  tall,  261 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  3S0 
Swanley  Nursery,  475 
Swede  Turnips,  forced,  324 
Sweet  Brier  in  the  wild  garden,  56 
Sweet  Ferns,  87 
Sweet  Williams,  the,  10,  43 
Symplioricarpus  racemosa  fructo-rubra, 

540  ;  vulgaris,  Oil 
Symphytum  otticiuale  aureo-variegatum, 

261 
Syon  by  the  Thames,  425 
Syon  House,  large  trees  at,  613 
Syringa  for  forcing,  515,  565 


Tabemremontana  Camassa,  222 

Table  decoration,  353,  538 ;  for  Christ- 
mas, 603 

Tachiadenus  oarinatus,  125,  362 

Tagetea  Parryi,  262,  331 

Tecoma  capensis,  457 

Tennis  lawns,  303,  584 

Terrace  wall,  the,  14 

Testudinaria  sylvatica,  499 

The  Dell,  Egham,  22 

Theropogonpallidus,  21 

Thibautia  pulchra,  222 

Thorn,  variegated,  220,  2i7,  274  ;  the 
Glastonbury.  625 

Thoughts  about  Roses,  50 

Thuubergia  alata,  164  ;  and  others,  211  ; 
fi-agrans,  362.  402 

Thymus  azureus,  136;  patavinus,  171 

Tiger  flower,  the,  109 

Tilia  macrophylla,  396  ;nussissippiensis, 
420 

Tillandsia  Lindeni  vera,  543 

Tinna^a  ajthiopica,  415 

Titlie,  the  extraordinary,  130 

Tomato,  the,  as  an  insecticide,  353,  382  ; 
Dedham  Favourite,  125  ;  Bed  Currant, 
215  ;  Carter's  Yellow  Plinn,  323 

Tomatoes  and  insects,  463;  huge,  600; 
hybrid,  37  ;  for  winter,  324  ;  from  Ca- 
nada, 403;  well  grown,  54 


Top  dressing,  636 

ToxicoplivK-ca  cyanocrocus,  62;    specta- 

bilis,  457 
Tree,  a  well  trained,  160 
Tree  lifter,  the  new,  412 
Tree  roots  and  dynamite,  505 
Tree,  young  fruit,  in  Kent,  348 
Trees  and  health,  43(i 
Trees  and  shrubs  at  Byfleet,  12  ;  bright 

fruits  of,  321 
Trees,  carpeting  under  large,  240  ;  date 
of  flowering  in  New  England,  218; 
fruit,  training,  292  ;  fruit,  transplant- 
ing, 553 ;  near  houses,  478,  650 ;  or- 
chard house,  447 ;  protecting  from 
rabbits,  247,  352 ;  remarkable  at  Gor- 
don Castle,  305  ;  replanting  large 
blown  down,  517,  550 ;  storm  broken, 
506;  town,  210;  training  wall,  448; 
uprooted  by  machinery,  223 ;  varie- 
pated,  24;  at  Bitton  in  1830,612;  at 
Highclere,  611  ;  at  Syon  House,  mea- 
surements of,  613  ;  grown  at  Bitton, 
604 

Trentham,  265 

Trichinium  Manglesi,  171,  172,  456,  478, 
515,  625  ;  propagation  of.  567 

Tritonia  Burchelli,  361;  McOwani,  129; 
aurea,  458,  569 

Trollius  europrcus,  44  ;  naturalised,  81 

Tropicolum,  Bedfont  Rival,  08,  136,  318; 
Empress  of  India,  130  ;  Hermine  Gras- 
hott",  398;  pentaphyilum,  203;  specio- 
sum,  124,  177,  178,  210,  519;  among 
Bamboos,  6 ;  in  fruit,  482  ;  tuberosum, 
368 

Tropjeolums,  propagating  double,  17 

Tropical  plant  house=,  14 

Tuberose,  the,  210;  liarainess  of,  108 

Tuberoses  at  Birmingham,  238 ;  cool 
treatment  of,  127  ;  under  cool  treat- 
ment, 112 

Tulip  tree,  flowers  of  the,  321 

Tupa  Fuelii,  203 

Turnip  flv  remedy,  143 

Turnip,  New  Whi'e  Fgg,  402 ;  Rabiole, 
394 

Turnips,  early,  148 

Tussilago  fragrans,  5S5 

Tydaias,  302 

Tyuingbame  Muscat  Grape,  554 


Urceolina  anrea,  507  ;  peudula,  437 
Utah,  wild  fruits  of,  68 
Utricularia  Eudreii,  46  ;   montana,   98, 
515 


V. 


Vaceinium  erythrinum,  663 

Valeriana  Plui  aurea,  585 

Vallota  purpm-ea,  178,  318  ;  planted  out, 

367 
VandaBatemanni,62.407  ;  Beusoni,  407  ; 
coerulea,  a  tin**,  560 ;   at  Crewe  Hall, 
495  ;  forms  of,  521 ;  the  Burford  Lodge, 
581  ;  cristata,  522  ;  insigois,  104  ;  lamel- 
lataBoxalli,  522;  Lowi,  61  ;  teres,  21 ; 
furva,  622 
I      Vegetables,  novelties  in,  165  ;  forced  and 
'         protected.  75  ;f(ircing,  122,  525  ;  green, 
1         75;  green  in  winter  and  spring.  164; 
j         keeping    in    winter,    164;    preserved, 
'         :i:t9,  402  ;  special  prizes  for,  494 
I     Venidium  calendulaceura,  234 
Ventilation  overdone,  401 
Venus  Fly-trap,  310 
Verbascum  olympicum,  261 
Verbenas  from  seed,  104,  137,  318 
Veronica  devoniensis,  70  ;  neglecta,  23  ; 
subsessillp,  310 ;  Traversi  by  the  sea, 
135 
Veronicas,  New  Zealand,  342 
Viburnum  Opulus,  12;  plicatum,  407 
Vicia  sylvatica,  200 
Victoria  Park,  the  long  border  in,  282 
Vienna,  fruit  and  flower  show  at,  386 


Villanova  chrysanthemoidee,  439 

Vine  and  Peach  leaves,  401 ;  at  Hampton 
Court,  the,  244,  501  ;  borf'ers,  306 ; 
culture  of,  486,  550,  6:t'J  ;  growing  in 
Germany,  24 1 ;  leaves  diseased,  270  ; 
borders,  the  Clovenfords,  633 

Vines  barking,  502  ;  beautiful,  237  ;  for 
late  crop,  53^  ;  material  for  plunging, 
riOO;meal.v  bug  on,  304 ;  on  the  extension 
system,  554  ;  open  air,  8,  331 ;  planting. 
348,  380  ;  prepaiing  for  forcing,  447  ; 
pruning,  413;  resting,  531,  502;  syring- 
ing, 9;  diseased.  370;  barbing  and 
dressing,  633 

Viola  odorata  and  argentiflora,  400 ;  pe- 
data,  SS,  440  ;  bicolor,  200,  381  ;  Vestal, 
223 

Violas,  new  strains  of,  17 

Violet,  Marie  Louise,  204,  496,  510 

Violets,  forcing,  311  ;  in  frames,  477  ; 
Neapolitan,  520  ;  propagating,  209  ; 
red  spider  on,  585,  601,  626;  ventilat- 
ing,  401,  442 ;  winter-flowering,  36 

Virgilia  lutea,  52 

Vitis  heteropliylla,  367 

Vittadenia  australis,  366,  423 


w. 

Wahlenbergiu  dalmatica,  72 
Wallflowers    doulde,  520 ;    in  autumn, 

572 ;  in  winter,  510,  .544,  0  3 ;  single, 

156  ;  single  yellow,  636 
Walnuts,  keeping,  456 
Wash  for  outbuildings,  125 
Wasps,  420,  538 
Waste  of  force  in  heating,  476 
Watering  in  autumn,  350 
Water  Lilies,  tropical,  at  Kew,  130 
Water  plants,  hardy,  290 
Watsonia  rosea,  319 
Wax  Myrtle,  87 
Weigela  hortensis  nivea,  362 
Weirs,  making  pictures{|ue,  33 
Wellingtouia  in  fruit,  360,  420 
Western  Pitch  Pine,  the,  171 
Wild  birds,  69 
Wild  gardening,  planis  suitable  for,  41, 

50.  76,  349  ;  in  Pine  woods,  156 
Wild  i\  highly  kept  gardens,  208 
Willow  culture,  396 
Willows,  basket,  in  Scotland,  91 
Window  boxes  in  wiater,  537 
Window  plant,  a  novel,  538 
Winslade  Park,  301 
Winter  Dattodil,  482 
Winter,  elfects  of,  in  Nairnshire,  34 
Winter  flowers  at  Chiswick,  562;  stove 

flowers,  475 
Winters,  fatal,  29 
Wistaria  sinensis,  420 
Witsenia  corymbosa,  i5S 
Woods  iu  Am  rica,  475 
Worroia  Burbidgei,  564 
**  Worm  twios,''  the,  454 
Worms  in  gardens,  580 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  propagating  the, 
134 


Yew,  ancient,  in  Hayling  Island,  195 
Yew,  golden  berried,  543;  poisoning  by, 

558  ;  varieties  of  common,  218 
Yorkshire,  notes  from,  216 
Yucca  fliamentosa,   363  ;  Feacocki,    26  ; 

recurva,  237 
Yuccas  in  flower,  124 


Zauschneria  califomica,  367,  368 

Zephyranthes  subispatha  and  rosea,  190 

Zinnia  Haageana.  423 

Zinnias,  82 ;  tine,  201 

Zygopeta'um     Clayi      hybriduni,     561  ; 

Mackayi,  flne,  562,  623;  Sedeni,  104; 

Wendlandi,  344 
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ENGRAVINGS. 


Abieaalbn         1:U 

,,    exceUa »1 

„    uigra        134 

,,    obovata 91 

Acer  dasycarpum  crispum  ..        ..  166 

,,    laciniatum          I(i7 

,,     Wieii  )nt-iniatiiiii         .,         ..  220 

Acineta  Uuniboldti 113 

Actiniopteris  radiata 529 

Aleurodes  Chelidoni  ..         ..         ..  633 

Allium  cieruleum       135 

Alliums,  white  flowered       . .        , .  79 

Alnwick  Castle           155 

„         „      Percy  Tower  at      . .  159 

American  Aloes  by  the  Riviera     . .  508 

American  blight          39 

Andromeda  panicnlata         ..         ..  27 
Anthurium  Aiidreauum,  fine  flower 

of          C07 

Aquilegia  cicrulea      .,        . .        . .  lOi 

Arch  and  root  ornament       ..         ..  9G 

Armeria  Laucheana    ,.         ..         ..  57 

Aaplenium  lepidum 527 

Batatas  paniculata 625 

Bed  in  Hyde  Park       545 

Bed  with  fine  foliage  plants        ..  614 

Betula  pumila ..          ..         „         ..  58 

Birch,  the  cut-leaved 50 

Bird-scarer,  the  bell 305 

Bomarea  Carderi        627 

Bouvardia  Alfrel  Neuner    ..         „  35 

Bramble  bored  by  (."rabonidic        , .  46.-' 

Cabbage  Powdered  Wing     . .         „  631 

Camellia  scale  ..         ..         ..         ..  307 

Candytuft,  Giant  Rocket     ..        ..  58(1 

Casuarina  qnidrivalvis         ..         ..  441 

Cherry,  the  douMe  flowering        ..  104 

Chrysanthpmum,  the  Japanese     ..  810 

City  Park,  New  Oileans,  view  in  ..  179 

Clematis  graveolens 461 

Clematises,  sirgle 634 

Clouded  Iris 42 

Crabro  cephalotes 468 

,,      Panzeri 463 


Cratiegus  oiientalis 465 

Crocus  nudiJioiiu        415 

Ciiscuta  reflexa           £67 

Dahlia  White  Queen 439 

Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester. .        . .  109 

Edelweiss,  the 1S3 

Elephant  trap 97 

Endsleigh,  Pond  Cottage  at           ..  131 

Epidendrum  diuhromum     ..         ..  485 

Eriobotrya  japonica 121 

Euonymus  latifolius 395 


Fa';ade  fur  a  e  nservatory    . . 
Ferny  nouk,  a 

Fruit  garden,  plan  of  a  French 
Funkia  lancifid'a  variegata.. 
,,      SieboUU 


Garden  and  1  iwn,  well  designed 
,,        a  small  town 
sougfeters 
Gaillardia  granditlora  maxima 
Gau'tbeiia  proeumbens 
Gladiolus  hybridus  Fni-beli.. 
GK'xinia  maculata, .  .. 


07 
146 
446 


403 
592 
?50 
235 
2C9 
384 
547 


Hampton  Court          105 

Ilelianthus  niultifiorus  irajor        ..  4  1 

Hibberd's  Potato  cul  \vc     ..         ..  i)6 

Hibiscus  sjriacus        360 

Huntingdon  Willow  at  tlaverholme 

Prioiy 336 

trunk  of        ..  337 

Hyde  Park,  subtropical  bed  in      ..  545 


Iris  sordida  (i^jiectibilis) 
Ixid'.iiiin  tataricum  .. 


Jacque-ncntia  azurei 
Juniperus  hiberuica  . 


42 
63 


631 
172 


Lagerstrcumia  indica 26 

Leontopodtum  alpinum        ..         ..  182 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  Victoria..        ..  565 
Lilies,  Ijud    of  Tiger,  at  Moultou 

Grange           . .         ,.         . .         ..  585 

Lilium  Humboldti 568 

„      longitlorum  florlbundum     ..  505 

„      pardalinum,  t)ulb  of..         ..  526 

„      showing  h:il)it  of  growth     . .  b26 

Liudenia  rivalis          . .         . .         . .  609 

liriodendron   tulipiferum,   flowers 

of          321 

Loquat  flowers  and  fruit      ..         ..  121 


Melastoma  malabathrica      .,         ..  163 

Melon  in  open  air  (Uibbenl)          ..  98 

Miltouii  Candida  grandiflora         ..  4(>3 

Monaco,  view  in  garden  at  . .        . .  550 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey         70 

Mr.  John  (iibsou         1 

Mnstel  scale 307 

Nelumbium  luteum 500 

,,        at  home 501 

Onosma  fauiica 183 

Parterre  at  Castres,  Fr,ince..        ..  419 

Pea  wtevil,  the  striped         ..         ..  549 

Pemphredon  nnicolor           ..         ..  4  8 

Phlomis  frutxosa       301 

Phygelius  captniis      ..         ..         ..  503 

Pink,  a  tingle  —        ..        ..          ,  613 

Pinus  austriaca            , .         ..         ..  413 

,,    i)ondtroFa         ..         ..         ..  170 

Plan  of  a  French  fruit  garden         ..  446 

Plane  tree  in  Stationeis*  Hall  Court  4s8 

Platauusacerif'^liahispaniea.leaf  of  37  J 

,,        aeerifolia,  leaf  of  ..         „  371 

,,        cnneata,  leaf  r)f      ,.         ..  371 

„        digitata,  leaf  of      ..         ..371 

,,        occidentalis,  leaf  of         ..  370 

,,        orientalis  at  Ilighflere  ..  3*i0 

,,       at  home       373 

„        leaf  of          371 


Podophyllum  peltatum        ..         ,.  261 

Poplars  by  mill  stream,  Thatcham  11 

Poppies,  fringed          123 

Primula  sikkiraensis 421 

Purple  Loosestrife,  flower  of         „  129 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides        . ,        , .  523 

Robinia  hispida          ..         ,          ..  295 

Rock  fernery  at  Danesbury            . .  417 

Rockery  at  Langport,  a  nook  in  the  217 

Rockwork         99 

Sand  wasp,  the           585 

Scabioea  caucasica 325 

Schi2oneura  laniiera 39 

ScoUpeudrium  vulgire,  seedlings 

of 529 

Selwood  cottage,  near  Frorae       . .  205 

Senecio  macroglofsus           ..         ..  629 

,,       niacroph^lhi.s          ..        ..  261 

Silver  Maples,  new 167 

Snowy  Fly         633 

SolanuD),  a  new         149 

Stembergia  lutea       483 

,,            anguslifulia      ..         ..  48:i 

Syon  by  the  river       424 

Tortoise  scale 307 

Trentham,  from  Monument  Hill  ..  26> 

,,         private  conservatory    ...  267 

principal  front    ..         ..  269 

Tiitonia  aurea 66i> 

Tropical  plants  in  Palm  house,  Kew  14 

Tulip  tree,  flowers  of  the     ..         ,.  321 

Villa  of    M.   Ch.    Gamier,   Brodi- 

ghera           «         4CG 

Warwick  Castle  from  the  river     ..  345 

,,             Cedars  by  the  riyer  349 

,,              within  the  walls  ..  347 

Weir's  Cut-leaved  Maple     . .         . .  220 

Wild  garden,  colonies  of  Narcissus, 

&c 55 

Woodwardia  orientalis,  frond  of  . .  530 


XerophyUum  asphodeloides 


IDS 


COLOURED       PLATES. 


BATATAS     PANICULATA         

IJOMAUEA     CALDASIAXA      

CAM  ASSI A     EyCL'LE  NTA         

CATTLEVA     MENDELLI     SUrEllDLSSlMA 

CEREU8     C.     M.     HOVEY       

CIENKOWSKIA     KIKKI  

CLIANTHUS     DAMPIERI        

DAHLIAS,     OKOUP     OF     SINGLE 

DIPLADENIA     PKOFUSA        

ERYTHRONIUMS.     GROUP     OF       

EUCHARIDIUM     EREAVEKI 

IRIS     ORIENTALIS        

IRIS     RETICULATA       

IRIS,    SPANISH,     GROUP     OF  


GIO 
1:^8 

at)2 
:ir>L> 

46-1 
186 

:u 

112 
442 


LUJUM     HUMROLDTI 

LILIUM     PARDALINUM  

LILUiM   roMPONIUM 

LILIUM     RURESCENS 

LILIUM     WASHINGTOXIAXUM 
ODONTOGLOSSUM     CPJSPUM 

OPUNTIA     RAFINESQUEI       

PINGUICULA     CAUDATA        

FYRUS  HOSTI     

RHODODENDRON     AUCKLANDI     ... 
SAXIFRAGA     PURPURASCENS 

SPAKAXIS     PULCHERRIMA 

TECOPHYL.EA    CYANOCROCUS      ... 
TROIVEOLUM     HERMIXE     GRASHOFF 


566 
528 
420 
484 
481 

12 
548 
212 
376 
328 
242 
588 

62 
398 
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JAMES    CRAIG    NIYEN. 

^Ie.  J.  C.  NiVEN  was  born  in  1823,  of  Scotch  parents,  in  Dublin.  His  father,  Ninian  Niven,  held  for  many  years  the  position 
flf  curator  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society's  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin.  Mr.  J.  C.  Niven  was  educated  in  Dublin,  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  medical  profession,  disliking  which,  be  commenced  his  career  in  his  father's  profession  at  the  Eoyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Belfast,  in  1843,  where  he  passed  through  the  initiatory  stages  of  his  training,  and,  after  two  years'  residence,  he 
went  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  establishment  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  where,  under  Mr.  Mcintosh  (then  one  of  the  leading 
horticulturists  of  the  day),  he  found  active  employment,  and  acquired  a  position,  not  only  in  the  horticultural  branches 
immediately  connected  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  gardening,  but  was  also  actively  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans 
for  "  The  Book  of  the  Garden,"  a  standard  work,  which  still  holds  a  prominent  position  amongst  horticultural  literature. 

In  the  early  part  of  1847  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  where,  although  he  had  held  the 
position  of  foreman  in  one  of  the  departments  at  Dalkeith,  he  entered  simply  as  one  of  the  ordinary  staff,  his  object — a  most 
exemplary  one — being  to  take  advantage  of  the  widely-extended  iield  for  information  which  an  establishment  such  as  that  at 
the  Eoyal  Gardens  offered,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  position,  both  in  a  social  and  pecuniary  point  of  view.  However,  within 
the  short  space  of  twelve  months  a  vacancy  occurred  in  one  of  the  most  important  botanical  departments  of  that  establish- 
ment, and,  though  then  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  in  the  Gardens,  he  received  the  appointment,  after 
passing  through  a  tolerably  stiff  examination,  and  for  the  five  following  years  held  under  his  control  a  gradually-increasing 
botanical  department,  until,  in  18.52,  a  special  position  as  assistant  curator  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens  was  assigned  him ;  a  change, 
however,  in  government,  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  garden  caused  the  new  appoint- 
ment to  be  abolished  for  the  time  being. 

At  the  close  of  the  j'ear  of  1852  an  application  was  made  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  then  director  of  the  Eoyal 
Gardens,  by  Mr.  Spence,  the  entomologist,  for  a  curator  for  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Hull.  The  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  was  to  take  place  in  that  town  during  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  and  the  committee  of  the  gardens  were 
most  anxious  to  do  the  best  they  could  to  resuscitate  an  institution  that  had  almost  become  extinct — so  far,  at  least,  as  any 
pretension  to  science  was  concerned.  Mr.  Niven  in  the  previous  year  had  been  one  of  the  three  candidates  selected  for 
examination,  out  of  about  eighty  applicants,  for  the  curatorsLip  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  was  declared  entitled 
to  the  appointment  by  the  examiner,  having  obtained  the  largest  number  of  marks,  but  he  was  thought  too  young  by  the 
authorities  ;  the  appointment  at  Hull,  however,  was  at  once  offeied,  indeed,  urged  upon  him  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  and  he 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  January,  1853.  In  accepting  this  appointment  Mr.  Niven  undertook  a  task  of  no  ordinary  character, 
as  the  gardens  were  in  a  wretched  state  of  neglect,  devoid  of  all  the  elements  of  popularity,  and  in  a  state  of  all  but  financial 
collapse.  Owing,  however,  to  the  industry  and  energy  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  work,  Mr.  Niven  had  succeeded  within  twelve 
months  in  re-modelling  the  garden,  and  giving  it  much  of  a  scientific  chnracter.  In  addition  to  the  immediate  work 
connected  with  the  garden,  Mr.  Niven  took  an  active  part  on  the  Committee  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  the  Association.  After  the  first  two  or  three  years,  during  which  time  the  curator  had  to  contend  with  a  deep- 
rooted  spirit  of  exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  management,  a  thorough  reorganisation  of  the  Institution  took 
place,  resulting  in  a  steady  increase  of  its  popularity,  and  in  the  subscription  list  being  nearly  trebled.  The  collection  of 
plants  also  rapidly  increased,  till,  in  1866,  the  catalogue  of  hardy,  herbaceous,  and  alpiine  plants  then  in  cultivation  numbered 
upwards  of  6000  species,  and  look  rank  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  country,  a  fact  of  which  the  town,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Niven,  might  well  feel  proud. 

In  the  year  1853  the  Botanical  Lectureship  in  connection  with  the  Hull  School  of  Medicine  became  vacant,  and 
Mr.  NiveQ  was  at  once  appointed  to  this  responsible  position,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  delivered  each  summer  his  course  of 
fifty  lectures  to  the  medical  students,  with  such  benefit  to  the  students  as  many  of  them,  now  in  practice  in  the  town  and 
country,  will,  no  doubt,  look  back  upon  with  feelings  of  pleasure.  The  Medical  School  having  (for  reasons  we  need  not 
mention)  ceased  to  exist,  the  Chemists'  Association  secured  his  services  as  their  botanic  lecturer,  which  position  he  held  for 
above  seven  years.  In  addition  to  this  he  also  delivered  a  winter  course  of  lectures  at  the  Philosophical  Society's  class  rooms 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  and  Science  Department.  It  is  stated  that  during  Mr.  Niven's  residence  in  Hull  he  delivered 
nearly  fifty  courses  of  botanical  lectures. 

In  literary  matters  his  pen  was  not  idle,  being  a  frequent  and  large  contributor  to  The  Garden  and  some  other 
horticultural  papers.  He  also  edited  the  last  edition  of  "  Maund's  Botanic  Garden,"  in  six  volumes,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  contributed  largely  on  hardy  plants  to  various  works  in  course  of  publication,  and  wrote  a  little  pamphlet  on  window 
gardening  for  the  society  in  Hull. 

The  old  gardens  at  last  began  to  show  signs  of  inactivity  for  want  of  pure  air.  The  gradual  loss  of  rare  plants, 
and  the  slow,  but  certain  destruction  of  the  already  dilapidated  buildings  called  for  some  sure,  but  speedy  remedy,  and, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Niven  and  a  few  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  decided  to  close  the  garden  and  purchase  a  site 
for  a  new  one.  Mr.  Niven  at  once  undertook  to  furnish  the  necessary  plans  for  the  same,  and,  these  accepted,  the  work  was 
pushed  on  rapidly  under  his  constant  and  watchful  superintendence.  At  the  closing  of  the  old  garden  in  September,  1877,  a 
hope  was  expressed  by  the  management  that  the  new  one  would  be  ready  for  the  opening  ceremony  about  May,  1879.     This 
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hope,  keenly  entertained  by  Mr.  Niven,  was  destined  not  to  take  place.  A  vexatious  litigation  commenced  respecting  the  sale 
of  the  old  garden,  and  the  directors  threw  the  affiiir  into  Chancery,  which  ultimately  extended  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  so  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  have  the  new  gardens  ready  until  -July  19,  1880,  when  they  were  opened  to 
the  public,  between  20,000  and  30,000  persons  visiting  them  on  the  opening  day.  In  August  of  the  same  year  the  directors 
decided  to  give  a  grand  fete  in  honour  of  the  cutting  of  the  first  sod  for  the  Hull  and  Barn.sley  Railway.  Arrangements  had 
been  partly  made  with  the  town  authorities  to  throw  open  the  gardens  to  the  public  on  this  occasion,  but,  from  a  mercenary 
spirit  shown  by  the  town,  the  arrangements  fell  through,  and  the  director.s,  acting  in  a  most  liberal  spirit,  in  spite  of  the  town 
opposition,  gave  the  fete  in  its  entirety,  with  loss  to  themselves.  On  this  day  Mr.  Niven  was  far  from  well,  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  nephritis,  for  which  he  consulted  his  old  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  AV.  H.  Browne.  He  was  advised  absolute 
rest ;  this  he  declined  to  take.  Ever  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  others,  he  refused  to  take  care  of  himself  and  take  that 
rest  which  Nature  required.  The  original  disease  improved  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  but  much  graver  symptoms  with 
lung  complication  began  to  make  serious  inroads  on  a  previously  healthy  constitution.  Even  then  his  friends  did  not  expect 
any  serious  mischief,  and  his  own  refrain,  "  Oh  1  I  .shall  soon  be  all  right,"  told  how  little  the  sad  end  was  expected.  Nearly 
a  year  ago  his  medical  attendants  advised  change  of  air,  and  he,  with  a  dear  friend  of  his,  started  for  Dublin.  The  change 
of  scene  and  new  treatment  appeared  at  first  to  be  beneficial,  and,  from  the  flattering  reports  that  arrived,  it  was  hoped  that 
his  life  might  be  prolonged ;  but  evidently  he,  with  his  usual  foresight,  felt  this  was  not  to  be.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  evidently  changed  for  the  worse  ;  the  end  was  slowly,  but  surely  drawing  near,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  Oct.  16, 
1881,  he  quietly  passed  away.  His  genial,  pleasant  face  will  long  be  remembered  and  missed  in  Hull,  where  his  scientific 
acquirements  had  been  much  appreciated,  and  indeed  of  much  use  to  the  town.  B. 
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LORAL  DE- 
CORATIONS. 

A  few  remarks 
on  the  late  ex- 
hibition of  floral 
decorations     in 
the   gardens  of 
the  Royal   Bo- 
tanic     Society, 
and  some  advice 
offered   by   the 
judges,  may  be 
useful   and  en- 
couraging      to 
exhibitors.     In 
the  objects  and 
arran  g  e  m  e  n  t  s 
lately       shown 
there       were 
found     a    few 
general  defects, 
but     chiefly    a 
want  of  simpli- 
city    of     effect 
and     unity     of 
design.         Too 
many  flowers  of 
too  many  kinds 
were     crowded 
together;  it  was 
more  than  once 
the   remark    of 
the  judges:  "If 
such   and   such 
this    would  have 


flowers    had    been 
deserved  a  prize." 

In  arrangements  for  dinner  tables,  or  any 
decoration  to  be  seen  at  night,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  flowers  of  warm  colours 
should  be  used,  warm  colours  being  any  kind  of 
red  or  pink,  orange,  j'ellow,  and  any  white  that 
is  tinged  with  red  or  yellow,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  cold  colours,  blue,  purple,  lilac,  and  cold 
whites ;  these  make  no  effect  at  night ;  also  that 
the  yellower  shades  of  green  show  brightest 
under  artificial  light. 

A  perfect  dinner-table  decoration  may  be 
made  with  one  kind  of  flower  only  with  appro- 
priate foliage,  or  with  two  or  three  kinds  of 
flowers  of  harmonious  colouring. 

It  may  be  accepted,  as  a  rule,  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  varieties  and  colours  of  flowers 
used,  the  greater  the  ditficulty  of  making  a 
satisfactory  arrangement. 

It  is  recommended  that  not  more  than  three 
principal  objects  should  be  upon  a  large  dlning- 
table  ;  this  would  apply  to  a  table  not  larger 
than  would  seat  eighteen  or  twenty  persons. 
The  only  othe^  flowers  would  bs  in  specimen 
glasses,  and  these  should  agree  in  colour  with 
the  chief  decoration. 


It  is  a  common  fault  that  dinner-table  flowers  are 
made  to  stand  too  high  ;  there  should  be  nothing 
so  high  that  persons  on  either  side  of  the  table 
may  not  see  each  other  clear  above  the  flowers ; 
therefore  it  is  recommended thatlow bowl-shaped 
vases  be  used  rather  than  trumpet-shaped.  It 
would  be  different,  and  liigher  decorations  would 
be  advised,  in  the  case  0I:'  a  state  banquet  or 
dinner  of  ceremony,  where  the  great  length  of 
tables  would  demand  larger  features,  and  where 
the  guests  would  be  probably  unknown  to  each 
other. 

The  small  bouquets  in  specimen  glasses  ought 
to  show  well  all  round  ;  they  should  not  be  over 
large,  and  may  be  of  the  most  delicate  flowers, 
as  they  are  close  to  the  eye.  Above  all,  the 
glasses  should  not  be  tall  or  of  such  a  shape  as 
to  he  easily  upset ;  3  in.  to  -'U  in.  is  recommended 
as  a  good  height. 

Flowers  in  baskets  offer  opportunities  of  doing 
pretty  things,  but  also  temptations  to  go  wrong 
in  the  way  of  tying  cut  flowers  to  handles,  some- 
times in  a  thick  bedding  of  Moss.  We  advise 
that  the  handle  should  at  most  have  a  flowering 
spray  wound  lightly  round  or  passed  over,  its 
cut  end  being  in  water  with  the  other  flowers. 

In  the  late  exhibition  the  decorations  for  side- 
boards were  generally  unsatisfactory,  and  no 
prize  could  be  awarded.  Some  were  even 
strangely  grotesque,  and,  with  an  ingenuity  of 
contrivance  worthy  of  better  work,  showed  a 
total  absence  of  beauty  or  sense  of  decorative 
propriety. 

In  the  case  of  a  buffet  for  the  display  of 
ornamental  gold  and  silver  plate  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  pair  of  well  matched  fine  foliage 
plants  or  Ferns  in  gold  or  silver  yases. 

Hand  bouquets  were  well  represented,  though 
the  effect  of  some  was  rather  spoilt  by  a  stiff 
white  paper  frill.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  paper  frill  represents  delicate  lace, 
and  the  flat  stiff  kind  should  be  avoided.  Some 
of  the  bouquets  were  finished  in  excellent  taste 
with  a  soft  falling  lace  and  well  chosen  satin 
ribbon. 

The  defects  of  overcrowding  and  of  using  too 
many  kinds  of  plants  were  again  conspicuous  in 
the  arrangement  of  plants  in  standing  baskets. 

We  earnestly  advise  intending  exhibitors  to 
study  this  important  principle  of  obtaining  a 
distinct  effect  by  simple  means,  assuring  them 
that  having  once  taken  hold  of  the  idea,  they 
will  find  their  work  easier  and  simpler,  and  the 
result  infinitely  more  beautifal  and  truly  decora- 
tive.   

Bouquet  Grasses.  —  I  have  found  the 
undermentioned  sorts  very  useful  for  bouquet 
making  late  in  summer,  and  in  a  dried  state  during 
autumn  and  winter.  If  sown  say  in  February  and 
pricked  out,  in  very  small  bunches,  into  shallow 
boxes  or  a  frame  in  very  gentle  waimth,  and 
after  gradually  hardening  ofE,  planted  out  in  good 


free  soil  in  Jlay,  they  will  develop  their  individual 
characteristics  sooner  than  by  sowing  them  where 
they  are  intended  to  stand.  The  inflorescence 
should  be  gathered,  if  for  dr}ing,  a  short  time 
before  the  seed  begins  to  form.  If  bleaching 
is  desired,  this  can  be  easily  performed  by 
suspending  the  bunches  in  a  close-iitting 
chest,  and  applying  burning  sulphur  for  a  short 
time.  The  sorts  to  which  I  allude  are  Aira 
pulchella,  Anthoxanthum  argenteum  album,  Briza 
maxima  (gracilis),  Bromus  brizseformis,  Benni- 
setum  longistylum,  Stipa  pennata,  and  S.  elegan- 
tissima.— Sylvestris. 

Flowers  on  Housetops.— Mrs.  8oper,  in 
her  recently  pablislied  account  of  the  home  life  of 
the  Japanese,  says  that  the  houses  in  the  country 
are  straw-thatched,  and  frequently  have  a  novel 
arrangement  for  a  fiower  garden  on  tlieir  summits. 
A  trough  is  placed  along  tlie  roof  filled  with  soil, 
and  planted  with  various  flower  seeds.  The 
plentiful  rains  and  genial  suns  of  Japan  cause 
these  unique  flower  beds  to  bloom  brilliantly  in 
due  season,  and  the  effect  of  a  whole  village  thus 
decorated  is  quite  picturesque. 


GARDEN    THOUGHTS. 

The  longing  which  was  evoked  by  Mr.  Baker's 
8000  Rose  trees  just  breaking  into  their  first 
vernal  growth  to  see  the  Rose  in  her  beauty 
was  speedily  gratified.  The  morning  after  I 
left  Exeter,  I  saw  box  upon  box  of  the  lovely 
Niphetos  which  had  been  brought  to  Covent 
Garden  by  Mr.  Philip  Ladd,  and  later  in  the 
day  a  far  more  beautiful  expositif)n  of  Rose 
trees  in  their  integritvat  one  of  the  spring  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  the 
gardens  at  Kensington.  I  admired  the  magnificent 
fai-ades,  the  porticoes,  the  portals,  the  vestibules 
'of 'the  royal  building.  I  passed  through  those 
stately  corridors,  so  profusely  yet  so  exquisitely 
decorated,  so  costly  and  yet  so  chaste,  so  scru- 
pulously clean,  so  bright  and  cheerful,  that  the 
most  depressed  spirit  rises  at  the  sight,  and  the 
startled  foreigner,  like  Tennyson's  lark,  can 
scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy  as  he  gazes  on 
those  triumphant  achievements  of  Art,  in  which 
architecture,  and  painting,  and  sculpture  seem 
to  contend,  like  the  three  goddesses  of  old,  for 
the  meed  of  beauty.  Nevertheless,  it  struck  me 
as  I  entered  the  conservatory  in  which  the  show- 
was  held  that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  Nature,  and  I  had  not  been  long  among  her 
productions  before— biassed  no  doubt  by  my 
countrv  education,  and  blended  it  may  be  by  the 
brilliant  beauty  of  my  favourite,  the  Rose— I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  I  even 
preferred  her  to  Art— I  mean  Nature  in  com- 
bination with  those  attentions  and  assistances 
which  slie  herself  suggests— !?i(a?  Natura  sui 
spout e  suggerit,  as  we  u.sed  to  say  in  our  Oxford 
logic,  to   the  gardener,  and    of   which  Shake- 
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speare  said,  referring  to  hoi'ticullure,  "tbo  Art 
is  Nature." 

I  have  never  seen  so  good  a  collection  of 
standard  Rose  trees  in  pots  a.s  those  which  were 
shown  on  this  occasion,  April  L'(i,  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  The  flowers  were  large,  full, 
symmetrical,  and  brig-ht  in  colour;  the  foliap-e 
was  glossy  and  abundant.  The  trees  were  ta.ste- 
f  iilly  grouped,  having  a  background  of  Japane.se 
Maples  and  a  foreground  of  charming  Clematis, 
and  the  varieties  were  distinct  and  excellent,  of 
equal  merit  throughout,  one,  perhaps,  attracting 
special  attention,  a  glorious  bloom  of  the  Tea- 
scented  Rose,  Jean  Ducher,  displaying  its 
manifold  tints  intermixed  in  lovely  confusion — 
a  white  saucer  (I  confidently  submit  this  beauti- 
ful metaphor  to  the  admirations  of  our  festbetic 
gushers)  in  which  Strawberry,  Lemon,  and 
I'ine-apple  ices  had  been  vigorously  stirred  with 
a  spoon. 

Grand  specimens  came,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
from  the  old  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  iSon. 
but  I  was  chiefly  interested,  as  the  readers  of 
The  Gahhen  will  be,  in  the  specimens  of  tho.?e 
newer  varieties  of  which  we  amateurs 
mostly  have  only  heard  or  read.  The 
happy  family  to  which  I,  Reynolds  Hole, 
11. P.,  have  the  honour  to  belong,  which  has 
been  formed  at  Cheshunt  by  our  lespected  pro- 
prietor and  showman,  Mr.  George  Paul,  and  in 
which  you  may  .see  the  "  !Marquis  of  Salisbury  " 
in  close  communication  with  Mr.  "  John  Bright," 
and  several  members  of  our  royal  race  on  the 
most  neighbourly  terms  with  the  "  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar "  and  (and  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  the  public  that  the  perform- 
ances of  "  (-'limbing  Bessie  Johnson "  and 
"Climbing  Mdlle.Eugi5nie  Verdier,"  assisted  by 
"  Climbing  Edouard  Morren,"  are  always  of  the 
most  gi-aceful  and  decorous  character),  this 
heterogeneous,  but  harmonious,  group  has 
received  another  brilliant  addition  in  the  "  Duke 
of  Teck,"  brilliant  in  colour,  vivid  crimson,  large 
and  well  formed.  "  Probably  the  finest  Rose  we 
have  yet  raised,"  says  the  raiser ;  but  the  new 
baby  is  always  the  favourite. 
* 

Every  year  brings  in  some  good  new  Rose  s 
indigenous  as  well  as  imported.  Of  recent 
introductions  from  our  home  nurseries  1  would 
recommend  to  my  brother  amateurs  Harrison 
Weir,  May  Quennel,  Charles  Darwin,  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford  ;  and  of  foreigners,  Catherine 
Soupert,  Comtesse  de  Mortemart,  Ferdinand 
Chaflfolte,  Gloirede  Bourg-la-Reine,  and  Madame 
Julie  Dymorier.  The  mention  of  Bourg-la-Reine 
reminds  me  of  an  international  incident.  An 
English  rosarian,  thinking  that  he  should 
"astonish  the  Browns,"  and  trani;cend  his 
neighbours  by  procuring  his  Rose  trees  direct 
from  France,  having  heard,  but  not  accurately 
remembering,  the  address  of  Mons.  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  and  seeing  in  the  catologues  a  Rise  named 
Belle  de  Bourg-la-Reine,  directed  hi.s  letter 
accordingly,  and  the  jolly  old  Rose  master  was 
delighted  one  morning  to  find  himself  designated, 
in  spite  of  his  years  and  obesity,  as  Mons.  Jules 
Margottin,  Belle  de  Bourg-la-Reine,  Paris. 

Leaving  these  fair  ladies  and  distinguished 
gentlemen  recently  admitted  into  the  hou.sehold 
of  11. M.  the  (^ueen  of  Flower.s,  and  retracing  my 
steps  through  those  halls  of  dazzling  light  which 
surround  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  I  returned  home.  And  who  comes 
home  so  happily  as  he  or  she  who  loves  a  garden  ? 
Although  the  goings  out  of  the  gardener,  when 
he  has  earned  his  holiday,  are  made  bright  and 
joyful  by  previsions  of  the  new  beauty,  and 
anticipations   of    the   genial    welcome    which 


he  ia  sure  to  find,  yet  docs  absence  make  the 
heart  grow  fonder  of  the  beloved  darlings  he 
has  left,  and  .soon,  like  some  fond  mother 
separated  from  her  children,  he  begins  to  vex 
himself  with  terrible  mi,«givings  as  to  the  con- 
duct and  capacity  of  the  under  nurse.  Jle  has 
dreadful  dreams.  If  his  joiu'ney  is  in  the  winter, 
he  has  a  vision  of  John,  the  foreman,  skating 
with  bis  sweetheart  on  the  lake  by  moonlight, 
and  the  thermometer  in  tlie  stove  down  to  .'iO^', 
and  all  the  inmates  look  like  the*ensitive  plant 
just  pressed  by  some  large  hot  hand.  If  he  is 
away  in  the  summer, then  is  he  dismally  depressed 
by  fears  that  his  choice  fruit  is  appropriated  by 
the  wasp,  and  his  specimen  plants  by  the  mealy 
bug.  Wherefore  be  rejoices  like  the  mother 
aforesaid  to  find  himself  once  more  at  the  door 
of  his  nursery.  And  lo,  the  baby  can  walk,  that 
is  to  say,  the  cutting  is  established  on  its  own 
roots ;  Master  'Gustus's  rash  has  disappeared 
under  the  cooling  influence  of  magnesia,  that  is, 
a  little  mildew  in  the  Rose  hou.se  has  succumbed 
to  sulphur ;  and  Miss  Gwendoline,  promoted 
from  a  short  frock  to  a  gown,  has  pa.ssed  from 
childhood  to  girlhood,  that  i.s,  .some  pretty,  but 
straggling  plant  lias  been  repotted,  and  tied,  and 
trained — made  admirable  in  both  cases  "for 
dinner  table  decoration." 
* 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may 
roam  ;  abroad,  beneath  the  stately  Palm,  where 
the  ilagnolia  grows  into  a  great  timber  tree, 
and  a  nightingale  sings  from  out  the  glowing 
Camellias,  and  the  fire-flies  gleam  in  the  Orange 
grove  ;  or  at  home,  through  some  of  our  famous 
nurseries  (I  was  in  one  of  them  not  many  da3'S 
ago,  at  Kuaphill,  covering  more  than  200  acres, 
where  you  may  drive  through  long  avenues  of 
glorious  Rhododendrons,  here  born  and  bred, 
white,  pink,  crimson,  purple,  multimac\ilated,  or 
may  stroll  through  large  squares  of  lovely 
Azaleas,  surrounded  by  their  high  evergreen 
walls,  wherein  Belgium  and  England — Louis 
Van  Iloutte  and  Anthony  Waterer — contend 
for  the  mastery,  or  peep  tlirough  vistas  of  the 
roseate  Kalmia,  or  rest  under  these  noble  and 
rare  trees  which  alone  would  repay  a  pilgrim- 
age) ;  or  whether  we  have  been  conducted 
through  miles  of  glass,  where  almost  every 
plant,  from  a  Cattleya  to  a  Cucumber,  has  a 
tenement  of  its  own,  and  the  conservatory  is  big 
enough  for  a  town  hall,  and  the  Mushroom 
house  is  like  the  crypt  of  a  cathedral :  aye, 
though  we  may  have  wandered  (as  I  did 
wander  in  the  month  of  April)  amid  "  Belvoir's 
lordly  terraces,"  and  there  seen  the  most  beau- 
tiful spring  garden  which  is  to  he  found  in  this 
land  of  gardens,  we  come  always  home  with 
happy  memories,  and  not  seldom  with  generous 
gifts,  to  love  .something  which  we  have  not  seen 
el.sewhere  more  tenderly  than  ever,  and,  profit- 
ing from  our  observations  abroad,  to  make  our 
dear  little  garden  dearer  still  witli  new  design 

and  decoration. 

* 

In  my  next  paper  I  propose  to  suggest  a  few 
.specialities  which  ought,  as  I  think,  to  have  a 
place  in  every  garden.  S.  R.  H. 


some  of  the  commonest  trees  of  our  gardens  and 
woods  have  only  a  long  technical  name. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 


English  Names  at  Ee'w.— Weare  plea.sed 

to  see  that  in  many  ca-scs  and  among  the  newer 
labels  the  English  name  gets  precedence  at  Kcw 
Gardens.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  observe, 
liowever,  some  American  trees  have  only  the  Ijatin 
name,  while  by  reference  to  American  authorities 
it  would  be  found  that  they  too  have  English 
names  In  fact,  as  regards  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
any  intelligent  superintendent  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  finding  English  names  for  everything. 
In  such  a  garden  as  Kew  this  .siibject  deserves  the 
greatest  attention,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  it 
well  carried  out  in  many  cases,  though  in  others 


NEW     CLEMATISES. 

For,  the  purpose  of  planting  out  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  taste  or  of  surrounding  circumstances 
whether  the  plants  should  be  neatly  trained  or  left 
to  grow  as  they  please.  When  tliey  are  planted 
against  walls  it  is  best  to  train  the  twisted 
Vines  neatly  and  regularly  to  the  wall,  and 
then  allow  the  loose  flowering  growths  to  hang 
naturally  without  allowing  them  to  become  too 
much  entangled  together.  The  Clematis  is  also  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  when  well  grown  is  a 
first-rate  exhibition  plant.  For  a  number  of  years 
well  grown  specimens  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
London  and  Manchester  shows,  but  perhaps 
the  grandest  display  ever  seen  anywhere  was  at 
the  Regent's  Park  Botanic  Gardens,  on  the  25th 
of  May  this  year.  The  large  bank  of  well- 
trained  specimciis  arranged  there  by  Messrs. 
Jackman,  of  Woking,  was  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Mr.  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  also  exhibited 
a  verj'  meritorious  group  of  smaller  specimens, 
and  Jlessrs.  Smith,  of  Worcester,  likewise  showed 
a  group  of  well-grown  Clematises.  Not  only 
were  the  plants  large  and  well  furnished  with 
blooms,  but  the  size  of  the  latter  was  also  very 
remarkable.  I  measured  one  of  the  variety  called 
Mrs.  Jloore  in  Messrs.  Jackman's  collection  and 
found  it  to  be  lOA  in.  across.  Many  blooms  on 
other  varieties  were  8  in.  across.  In  the  different 
collections  there  was  also  a  considerable  number 
of  noteworthy  new  varieties,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  those  selected  for  first-class  certifi- 
cates were  the  kinds  that  come  nearest  to  the 
recognised  standard  of  the  florists,  viz.,  broad 
massive  petals  of  great  substance  and  rounded  at 
the  points.  Narrow-pointed  petals,  whether  in  a 
Phlox,  Cineraria,  or  Clematis,  may  be  "  artistic,'' 
but  they  are  not  appreciated  bj-  the  public  in 
cultivated  flowers. 

Jlr.  Noble  exhibited  the  greatest  number  of 
distinct  and  good  new  varieties.  The  best  of  them 
were  the  following  :  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  a 
sort  witli  flowers  i\early  9  in.  acro.^s,  of  a  bright 
lavender  blue,  petals  broad  and  well  formed ; 
Lady  Constance  Kennedy,  paper-white  flowers  of 
large  size,  and  semi-double  :  George  Eliot,  violet- 
blue  and  good  in  shape ;  Pirate  King,  purplish 
blue,  petals  of  good  substance  and  well  shaped; 
May  Queen,  pale  purplish  rose,  flowers  of  good 
shape  and  freely  produced  ;  Aurora  Leigh,  white 
tinged  with  pink,  and  having  broad  well  shaped 
petals ;  and  Margaret  Dunbar,  blue,  with  a 
purplish  tinge,  a  lovely  combination.  Others  of 
Mr.  Noble's  flowers  were  Circe  and  Fndine,  double 
blue  ;  Imogene,  fine  white ;  Countess  Gleichen, 
blush;  Lord  Gifford,  pale-reddish  purple;  Sirs. 
Cholmondelcy,  large  blue-purple. 

The  best  of  Slessi-s.  Jackman's  varieties,  all  of 
which  were  trained  into  large  specimens,  abun- 
dantly furnished  witli  flowers,  were  lanuginosa 
Candida,  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  pink  :  Mrs. 
Kcnnet,  blue,  with  a  purple  shade,  flowers  large  ; 
Mrs.  Hope,  violet-purple,  and  good  in  shape; 
Henryi,  white,  flusliLd  with  pink ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  flowers  large  with  broad  petals,  of  a 
purplish  lilac  colour :  and  JIadame  Van  Houtte, 
creamy  white,  with  .i  pink  flush. 

In  Messrs.  Smith's  collection  the  following  were 
well  wortliy  attention,  viz.,  Gloire  de  St.  Julien 
white  with  a  palepurple  tinge,  flowers  9  in. across; 
Victoria,  deep  reddish-furiile  ;  Lord  Neville,  blue- 
purple,  with  large  broad  petals  of  good  .substance; 
Faiiy  Queen,  white,  centre  of  petals  stained  with 
red  ;  Purpurea  elegans,  a  vei-y  good  variety,  with 
flowers  of  a  deep  ijuiplish  tint ;  JIarie  Lefebvre, 
deep  blush  petals,  well  shaped. 

In  the  above  list  will  be  found  .ill,  or  nearly  all, 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  They  are  all  of 
C.  patens  or  C.  lanuginosa  type,  and  produce  their 
flowers  from  the  old  wood  early  in  the  season, 
to  be  succeeded  later  on  bv  varieties  of  the  Jack* 
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manni  type,  which  produce  their   flowers  on  the 
young  growths  of  the  same  year. 

J.  Douglas. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Ip  you  grow  Carnations  for  purposes  of 
exhibition  they  will  require  special  and  careful 
treatment.  The  best  time  to  get  plants  is  in  Sep- 
tember or  October.  Let  them  be  wintered  in  3-in. 
pots  singly  in  a  cold  frame  plunged  into  CoLoa- 
nut  fibre,  giWng  as  much  air  as  possible.  In 
April  or  Jlay  shift  them  into  7-in.  pots  and  treat 
them  carefully,  as  described  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  Gaeden,  until  the  flower-buds  show,  then 
the  special  treatment  will  begin.  Carnations  and 
Picotees  are  generally  exhibited  on  cards,  in 
stands  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  blooms,  dissimilar. 
Each  stand  measures  15J  in.  by,  12  in.,  and 
accommodates  twelve  blooms,  and  is  fitted  with 
little  tubes  for  water,  into  which  the  stems  are 
put.  The  blooms  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  size,  but  if  there  is  any  difference  the 
largest  should  be  at  the  back  of  the  stand.  They 
are  also  exhibited  in  pots,  but  this  being  a  very 
cumbrous  mode  at  present  it  is  confined  to  one 
or  two  large  growers.  Only  let  your  exhibition 
plants  make  two  or  three  stems  ;  cut  off  the  others 
as  soon  as  they  attempt  to  rise.  As  soon  as  the 
buds  appear  pinch  oif  all  but  the  top  or  most 
promising  one,  only  allowing  from  one  to  four 
blooms  on  each  plant.  Do  not  grow  too  few 
flowers  on  a  plant  if  it  is  a  free-blooming  sort. 
If  strong  plants  are  forced  into  making  one  solitary 
flower,  that  one  will  be  too  coarse  for  anything. 
Disbud  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  plant. 
You  can  tell  with  a  little  practice  what  buds  to 
leave  and  what  buds  to  pinch  off  on  each  in- 
dividual plant.  If  the  bud  is  full  and  obtuse  at 
the  top,  presenting  altogether  an  appearance  of 
healthy  obesity,  the  flower  will  probably  be  good, 
so  leave  that  bud.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bud 
be  long  and  pointed,  it  does  not  promise  well  for 
the  ensuing  bloom,  which  will  probably  be  of 
poor  substance,  so  that  bud  may  be  pinched  ofi^. 
As  soon  as  the  bud  begins  to  swell  watch  carefully 
for  any  signs  of  splitting  of  the  pod,  in  which  case 
the  sepals  must  be  carefully  divided  at  the  seg- 
ments, as  before  mentionecl  in  The  Garden. 
Also  carefully  tie  round  the  bud  with  a  little  band 
of  bast  about  half  way  down  tlie  calyx,  and  finally 
slip  over  the  whole  a  cardboard  "collar"  (such  as 
are  made  for  this  purpose  expressly  by  Mr.  G. 
Meek,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.).  These 
collars  are  kept  up  to  the  bloom  by  a  Carnation 
pin,  which  is  slipped  over  the  stem  round  the  head, 
and  stuck  into  the  supporting  stick.  As  soon 
as  the  petals  have  reached  their  largest  size,  the 
day  before  the  exhibition,  having  carefully 
reversed  the  points  of  the  calyx  on  the  card,  take 
hold  of  the  six  largest  petals  (which  are  the  outer 
or  guard  petals),  and,  carefully  pulling  them  out 
to  their  fullest  extent  with  a  pair  of  ivory  dressing 
tweezers,  arrange  them  in  as  perfect  a  circle  as 
you  can  on  the  card,  which  w^ill  form  a  sort  of 
background  to  the  flower.  The  next  six  in  size 
are  then  disposed  over  the  first  set,  so  as  to  form 
another  and  smaller  layer,  imbricated  with  or 
covering  the  joints  of  the  first,  and  so  on,  tier 
after  tier,  rising  one  above  the  other,  each  smaller 
than  the  preceding  one,  till  you  come  to  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  which  should  not  be  crowded 
or  confused,  but  just  fill  up  the  centre  of  the 
bloom,  nicely  finishing  off  the  hemisphere.  If  the 
centre  is  too  crowded,  a  few  of  the  petals  may  be 
pulled  out,  being  very  careful  not  to  damage  the 
pistil  or  horns  rising  in  the  centre,  which  should 
fall  gracefully  down  along  both  sides  of  the  flower. 
Imperfect  petals,  which  are  called  strap  or  finger 
petals,  may  be  drawn  out,  but  any  other  perfect 
petals  substituted  for  them,  or  in  any  way  added 
to  the  flower,  would  instantly  and  infallibly 
disqualify  it  in  exhibition.  The  flower,  wlieii 
dressed,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  perfect 
circle  of  smooth-edged,  imbricated  petals.  The 
flowers  will  be  dressed  again  on  the  morning  of 
the  exhibition,  and  gently  touched  up  at  the 
exhibition  itself,  where  they  should  be  taken  in 


cases  made  to  contain  the  stands,  and  transport 
them  already  mounted  for  show.  During  the  time 
the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom  they  must  be 
carefully  shaded  from  sun,  and  if  they  are  going 
on  too  slowly  to  fall  in  with  tlie  date  of  the 
exhibition,  they  must  be  watered  with  some  gentle 
stimulant  frequently.  Be  careful  to  guard  against 
vermin  of  all  kinds.  The  inverted  flower-pots  on 
which  the  stages  are  stood  should  stand  in  saucers 
of  water,  or  surrounded  with  and  standing  in  lime. 
Devote  the  exhibition  plants  solely  to  exhibition  ; 
you  maj'  allow  three  or  four  shoots  to  spring 
from  the  base  of  the  exhibition  plant  for  layering 
if  the  variety  is  a  strong-growing  one.  I  prefer 
to  grow  one  plant  of  a  pair  in  one  pot  for 
layering  and  saWng  seed,  and  the  other  in  another 
pot  for  exhibition.  According  to  Mr.  Dodwell, 
who  is  w-ell  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Gaedex 
as  a  dresser  of  this,  his  special  plant,  the  instru- 
ments required  for  dressing  blooms,  which  are  to 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  PiOugh  Bank, 
Sheffield,  are  as  follows:  (1)  A  i^air  of  steel 
tweezers,  roughed  in  the  inner  surface  for  reversing 
the  points  or  sepals  of  the  calyx.  (2)  A  pair  of 
smooth  ivory  tweezers  for  placing  or  dressing  the 
petals.  (3)  A  pair  of  fine-pointed  scissors  for 
removing  deformed  petals.  (4)  A  camel's-hair 
brush  for  removing  dust  from  the  surface  of  the 
petals.  Girofle. 

DAFFODILS. 
Mb.  Buhbidge  now  says  distinctly  (p.  633)  that 
there  is  but  one  form  of  the  wild  Dafl^odil,  viz., 
that  more  or  less,  but  always,  bicolor,  and  that  the 
"self  yellow"  form  is  a  nonentity  altogether  ;  and 
this  although  I  have  stated  that,  to  others  besides 
myself,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  two  forms. 
Tlie  proof  must  now  be  waited  for  until  next  spring, 
and  no  doubt  your  many  readers  -n-ill  help  to  the 
solution  of  this  interesting  question  by  looking 
through  the  wild  Daffodils  as  they  bloom  in  the 
meadows  where  they  abound ;  and  it  any  will 
communicate  the  result  of  their  investigations  to 
me  I  shall  feel  obliged,  and  we  shall  thus  arrive 
at  the  facts. 

I  had  no  wish  or  intention  to  misrepresent  what 
Mr.  Burbidge  w-rote,  my  object  merely  being,  as 
in  my  first  communication,  to  emphasise  the  word 
"bicolor,"  and  in  this  I  was  not  far  wrong,  because 
I  hold  there  are  two  wild  varieties.  At  any  rate 
Mr.  Burbidge 's  plate  iii.  is  coloured  wrong,  as  it 
clearly  represents  the  wild  form  of  Daffodil  with 
both  tube  and  perianth  of  the  same  colour,  except 
the  inside  cresting  of  the  tube,  and  as  he  does 
not  say  one  word  about  the  colour  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  plate,  nobody  would  suppose  for  one 
moment  that  he  held  then,  as  he  holds  now,  that  the 
wild  form  is  bicolor  only.  I  also  fail  to  see  the  use 
of  Mr.  Barr's  sending  information  in  1874  as  to 
the  connecting  links  between  the  wild  form  and 
the  cultivated  bicolor  if  the  typical  flower  was 
already  bicolor.  But  if  the  wild  form  of  Daffodil 
is  thus  only  bicolor,  what  are  the  links  which  con- 
nect it  with  the  self  j'ellow  scries,  which  culminate 
in  Emperor  and  the  Tenby  Daffodil  l  Thediffierence 
is  very  marked,  but  only  in  colour.  They  evidently 
come  from  the  wild  Pseudo-Narcissus  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Barr  or  any  one  else  can  give  us  the  stages  of  this 
development,  they  will  be  very  valuable.  If  Mr. 
Burbidge's  plate  had  shown  the  wild  Daffodil 
bicolor  instead  of  self-coloured,  I  should  have 
raised  this  point  instead  of  the  other,  as  I  believe 
it  is  answered  by  the  simple  fact,  which  I  think  is 
already  proved,  that  there  is  also  a  wild  variety, 
self  coloured,  from  which  the  deeper  self  yellow 
varieties  are  descended.  The  discussion  has  been 
an  interesting  one,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  continued 
next  spring,  when  we  can  all  refer  to  the  living 
Daffodils  for  the  true  facts. 

Broclilinrst,  Didshury.        Wm.  Brockbank. 


a  prominent  place  in  our  gardens.  The  New 
Plant  Company  grow  it  well,  and  send  us  these 
specimens. 


CAMPANULAS. 


Lilium  pulchellum. — Two  forms  of  tliis 
pretty  Lily,  which  at  one  time  used  to  be  some- 
what needlessly  confused  with  L.  tenuifolium,  are 
now  before  us,  one  a  much  darker  red  orange 
than  the  otlier.  This  j^lant  is  rather  easily  grown, 
and  being  early  and  distinct  will,  we  hope,  take 


The  summer  Campanulas  are  now  in  their  glory, 
and  very  beautiful  they  are.  As  we  have  a  good 
many  varieties,  some  of  them  rare,  a  few  notes 
may  perhaps  interest  your  readers. 

Campanula  barbata  is  not  in  our  florists' 
catalogues,  so  I  suppose  is  not  common.  Our 
plants  came  from  Switzerland.  It  is  a  most 
beautiful  Campanula,  and  ought  to  be  widely  culti- 
vated. It  has  a  rosette  of  long  lanceolate  leaves, 
from  which  rise  numerous  flower-stalks  about  1ft. 
high,  each  bearing  about  1  doz.  pale  blue  bell 
flowers,  resembling  our  English  C.  rotundifolia. 
The  stalks,  however,  are  much  more  sturdy,  and 
the  plant  has  altogether  a  much  more  symmetrical 
appearance,  the  flowers  being  regularlj'  disposed 
and  stiffly  carried.  It  seems  likely  to  continue 
a  long  time  in  bloom.  C.  alpina. — This  quaint 
little  plant,  wliich  came  into  flower  some  three 
months  ago,  has  continued  to  bloom  ever  since  ; 
it  is  but  4  in.  or  5  in.  high,  and  is  now  covered 
with  seed  capsules  resembling  those  of  the  Auri- 
cula. It  has  24  such  seed  capsules  already,  some 
nearly  ripe,  and  there  are  two  fresh  blue  flowers 
open  to-daj'.  C.  pusilla,  also  from  Switzerland,  is 
a  larger  plant  every  way  than  C.  pumib,  which  it 
resembles.  Its  blue  bells  are  as  large  as  C. 
rotundifolia,  but  the  flower-stalks  are  much 
shorter,  the  tallest  being  but  6  in.  high.  The 
bell  flowers  therefore  look  very  large  for  so  small 
a  plant.  This  is  a  very  lovely  Campanula.  C. 
pusilla  alba  has  much  smaller  flowers,  of  the  palest 
blue,  almost  white,  and  is  exceedingly  floriferous. 
The  stalks  are  but  3  in.  high,  so  that  a  mass  of 
it  is  like  a  white  cushion.  C.  turbinata  is  dwarfer 
still,  with  deep  purple  bells,  carried  erectly,  and 
quite  2  in.  across.  There  is  a  pale  blue  form,  very 
nearly  white,  called  C.  turbinata  albida.  I  see 
very  little  difference  between  C.  turbinata  and  C. 
Kaineri.  They  flower  together,  and  I  believe  are 
the  same  plant.  C.  carpatica  is  very  similar,  but 
much  smaller  in  its  flowers.  On  the  rockery  it 
completely  covers  the  stones  and  forms  a  mass  of 
colour.  Of  CL  persicifolia  alba  there  are  many 
varieties,  and  the  most  beautiful  I  have  seen  was 
sent  me  from  Cambridge  by  the  late  Wm.  Hull, 
the  artist,  who  said  it  abounded  in  the  gardens 
there.  It  has  a  slightly  blue  tinge  of  colour  in 
its  white,  but  the  flowers  are  of  exquisite  shape  and 
more  beautiful  altogether  than  the  more  common 
form.  The  Cambridge  Campanula  deserves  a  dis- 
tinctive name.  The  double  varieties,  white  and 
blue,  of  this  Campanula  are  very  beautiful, 
and  there  is  a  third  form,  C.  coronata  alba,  which 
is  also  very  pretty  and  quaint.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  white  flowers  are  scarce,  one 
cannot  have  too  much  of  C.  persicifolia  alba 
in  the  borders,  and  we  cultivate  it  largely 
in  consequence.  C.  macrantha  is  a  giant, 
but  still  it  is  welcome  in  the  trimmest  borders 
because  of  its  orderly  habits.  It  grows  with  us 
7  ft.  high,  and  its  general  form  and  handsome 
leafage  are  ornamental.  Its  flowers  are  of  the 
deepest  purple,  stiffly  carried,  so  that  it  forms  a 
grand  object  when  a  good  mass  of  it  is  in  blboin. 
C.  grandis  is  to  be  avoided  except  in  the  wild 
garden,  for  it  cannot  be  kept  in  bounds,  and 
although  handsome  both  in  its  purple  and  white 
varieties  and  useful  for  cutting,  it  spoils  any 
herbaceous  border.  Its  great  use  is  to  fill  up  odd 
comers  where  it  can  spread  as  it  likes.  The  same 
remarks  apply  also  to  our  native  Campanula,  C.  Ra- 
punculus,  and  C.  glomerata ;  both  are  beautiful 
and  well  worth  growing  if  a  proper  corner  can  be 
found  for  them,  but  they  are  unsuited  to  the 
flower  beds  or  borders.  Lastly,  C.  pulla,  with  its 
deep  purple  bells,  of  lovely  form,  carried  on 
slender  stalks  is  amongst  our  loveliest. 

Dklslury.  Beockhuest. 


Spirsea  trifoliata.— In  "Notes  from  Dub- 
lin," by  "  F.  W.  B.,"  enquiry  is  made  about  this 
plant.    It  is  a  North  American  species,  but,  like 
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the  Spirica  (Hoteia)  japonica,  it  is  not  a  Spirasa 
at  all,  but  a  Gillenia,  a  njant  belonging  to  an  allied 
genus.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  and  one  not  at 
all  common.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  type, 
and  a  variety  major.  If  "F.  \V.  B."  will  send  me 
a  bit  of  it  I  will  tell  him  which  of  the  two  he 
possesses.  The  yellow  "distinct  and  rare  plant" 
is  Plagius  grandiflorus,  a  cousin  of  the  Pansy, 
striking  and  attractive  for  its  singularity,  but  more 
singular  than  beautiful.  I  have  grown  the  plant 
for  years,  but  have  lost  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  seem  hanging  in  the  balance  between 
biennial  and  perennial.  —  T.  AVilliam.s,  Bath 
Lodge,  Ormshirh. 

The  St.  Bernards  Lily  (Anthericum 
Liliago). — This,  though  not  quite  so  liandsome  a 
plant  as  the  St.  Bruno's  Lilj',  is  worth  a  place,  its 
long  and  graceful  spikes  of  white  flowers  coming 
in  well  in  a  border,  and  succeeding  the  larger  and 
fewer-flowered  A.  Liliastrum. 

Flame  Nasturtium  among  Bamboos. 

— Mr.  Woodall  tells  us  of  a  successful  plantation 
he  has  made  of  TropiEOlum  speciosum  in  a  group  of 
Bamboos.  It  requires  little  effort  to  imagine  how 
graceful  the  combination  will  prove,  as  the  brilliant 
.shoots  wander  among  the  hardy  Bamboo  shoots. 
When  gardeners  make  pictures  for  which  they 
possess  materials,  the  art  will  earn  full  recogni- 
tion from  tlie  educated  public. 

The  Dropwort  (Spiraea  Filipendula).  — 
One  of  tlie  prettiest  plants  in  our  mixed  borders 
at  present  is  this  beautiful  Spiraja,  wdiich  is  well 
worth  growing  for  its  leaves  alone,  as  they  form 
tufts  equal  to  those  of  man}'  Ferns,  and  when 
the  plants  are  covered  with  blossoms  they  are 
very  effective  ;  they  are  readily  increased  by 
division,  and  grow  well  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil.— J.  G.  L. 

Single  Pyrethrums.— I  quite  agree  with 
your  editorial  remark  that  the  single  varieties  of 
B^-rethrum  roseum  are  far  to  be  preferred  to  the 
double.  A  desideratum,  however,  for  which  I  have 
long  been  searching  is  a  jjure  white  single  variety. 
It  is  true  that  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  and  the  large- 
flowered  Paris  Daisy  are  not  bad  substitutes,  but 
we  miss  the  flat  disk  and  the  double  row  of  outer 
rays  of  Byrethrum  roseum. — C.  W.  DOD,  Eihje 
Hall. 

Hybrid  Columbines.— I  send  you  a  few 
blooms  of  Columbines,  hybrids  'between  A.  chry- 
santha  and  a  small  double  blue.  I  think  they 
are  interesting,  and  an  advance  on  Aquilegia 
chrysautha  hybrida.  How  the  pink  came  in  I 
cannot  imagine,  as  the  plant  of  A.  chrysantha 
(female)  was  in  a  house  protected  from  bees,  and 
the  hybridisation  was  carefully  carried  out.  I 
think  some  pink  pollen  must  have  been  on  the 
bloom  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  hybridising. — 
A.  EAW.SON.  [We  have  seen  quite  enough  of 
liybrid  Columbines,  and  would  if  we  could  send 
the  hybridisers  with  a  sack  each  to  a  separate 
mountain  range  to  collect  seed  of  the  beautiful 
species  for  our  gardens.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  import  seed  yearly  from  the  native  localities  of 
the  better  kinds.] 

The  Edelweiss  in  Flower.  —  I  observed 
a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  Tub  Gahden  a 
week  or  two  ago  informing  you  that  on  two  plants 
of  the  Edelweiss  he  had  eight  flowers.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  in  any  way  unusual,  but  I  have 
now  eight  flowers  on  one  plant  of  Edelweiss.  It 
has  survived  two  winters  in  the  open  air  here — 
on  tlie  site  of  one  of  the  stations  (the  third)  on  the 
old  Koman  wall — on  an  exposed  rockery  quite 
300  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  After  the  melting  of 
last  year's  snow,  there  was  no  trace  of  the  Edel- 
weiss, and  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  last  of  it.  How- 
ever, as  spring  advanced  the  plant  appeared,  and 
is  now  in  vigorous  health.  I  raised  it  from  seed 
obtained  from  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.— John 
P.  JlULCASTER,  Benwcll,  Xeii-cnxtlc-on-Ti/ne. 

Single  Dahlias  v.  Pyrethrums.-"  Bere- 
grino  ■'  says  the  latter  are  going  to  be  the  rivals  of 
the  former.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  they  do  not 
run  in  the  same  race  to  begin  with,  blooming  at 
widely  dilterent  times  or  seasons.  Tliere  is  room 
enough  for  both  in  our  gardens,  and,  of  course, 


tastes  vary  almost  as  widely  as  our  plants. 
Byrethrums,  especially  some  of  the  single  ones, 
are  also  very  beautiful,  but  they  are  hardly  to  be 
pitted  against  single  Dahlias,  nor  to  be  compared 
with  them  forrich,  dazzling,  decorative  effects.  The 
single  Dahlia,  with  its  semi-free  style  of  growth, 
continuous  flowering,  and  marvellous  profusion 
of  blooms  of  almost  endless  variety  of  colour  and 
size,  and  considerable  variation  of  form,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive,  and  will  probably  become 
the  most  popular  of  all  our  summer  garden 
plants.  For  cutting  in  long  branchlets  of  leaves 
and  flowers  there  are  few  plants  more  useful  for 
large  vases,  &c.,  in  rooms  and  corridors,  whilst  its 
staying  powers  are  so  great  that  it  may  remain  in 
any  position  till  you  weary  of  it,  by  merely 
attending  to  the  replenishing  with  water  of  the 
vases,  baskets,  &c.,  in  which  it  is  placed.— 
D.  T.  F. 

Honesty  in  the  "Wild  Garden.— One 
of  the  most  effective  hardy  plants  for  the  wild 
garden  is  the  old  Honesty.  It  is  capable  of  being 
used  with  good  effect  in  the  wild  garden,  or  in  the 
half-dressed  portions  of  pleasure  grounds.  Its 
robust  character,  floriferous  habit,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  established  even  in  positions 
generally  unfavourable  to  flowering  plants,  com- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have  a  large 
extent  of  pleasure  grounds  to  embellish,  and  who 
would  wish  to  see  them  bright  and  cheerful  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year.  I'he  Honesty  is 
such  an  old-fashioned  plant  that  few  growers 
think  it  worthy  of  any  great  cultural  care,  and 
the  condition  in  which  one  generally  sees  it  in 
gardens  fails  to  convej'  any  adequate  idea  of  its 
beauty  and  decorative  value.  As  commonly  used, 
dotted  here  and  there  in  the  form  of  isolated 
specimens  in  the  open  border,  its  true  worth  is 
not  perceptible.  When,  however,  massed  and  in 
close  association  with  other  forms  of  vegetation 
it  is  capable  of  producing  brilliant  effects.  One 
of  the  prettiest  floral  pictures  that  I  have' witnessed 
this  season  was  produced  by  large  groups  of  the 
Honesty,  so  planted  that  the  flower  beds  rose 
boldly  from  amongst  vegetation  of  minor  growth, 
whilst  a  background  of  sombre-hued  evergreens 
served  to  show  up  the  rich  mass  of  colour  to  the 
best  advantage.  There  are  many  such  positions 
in  gardens  where  a  similar  use  might  be  made  of 
this  plant.  In  order  to  establish  it  in  the  wild 
garden  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  its  reception  in  the  usual  manner,  dibble  in 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  come  to  the  rough 
leaf,  and  keep  them  free  during  the  summer  from 
rank  weeds,  or  from  being  too  much  encroached 
upon  by  other  plants.  The  Honesty  makes  a  thick 
fleshy  root,  going  down  at  once  deeply  into  the 
soil ;  it  therefore  thrives  in  many  places  where 
few  plants  would  give  good  results.  A  little  care, 
however,  in  its  earlier  stages  of  growth  is  amply 
repaid  by  increased  luxuriance  and  finer  heads  of 
bloom.  Blanted  in  masses  in  the  fringe  of  woods, 
margins  of  shrubberies,  and  such  like  places,  the 
Honesty  produces  an  effect  scarcely  equalled  by 
any  spring-blooming  plant.  As  before  stated,  its 
proper  place  appears  to  be  in  close  association 
with  taller-growing  subjects,  and  its  true  worth  is 
only  perceived  when  a  number  of  healthy  vigorous 
specimens  are  grouped  together. — J.  C. 


English  Names— a  Suggestion.— What 

a  numerous  and  interestingcollection  of  plants  was 
that  (p.  643)  observed  on  a  brief  June  evening  at 
Mr.  Parker's  Nursery,  Tooting  !  and  all  luckily 
having  more  or  less  well-known  English  names  I 
Who  that  has  thought  over  the  matter  but  must 
have  felt  for  the  young  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, commencing  his  gardening  career,  trj'ingto 
spell  out  and  then  to  remember  what  has  been 
appropriately  termed  (p.  612)  as  those  long-drawn- 
out,  "jaw-breaking"  names,  and  what  Goldsmith, 
the  poet,  would  have  likely  called  "  words  of 
learned,  lengthy,  and  thundering  sound  1"  I  know 
botanical  and  private  collections  where  only  tlie 
long  botanical  names  are  given,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  would  suggest  that  the  English 
name  alone  or  at  least  both  should  be  on  everj- 


label  —  not,  however,   in    my   own    interest.  — 
W.  J.  il.,  Clonmcl. 

A  Garden  of  One  Orchid.  —  Fifty  well 
grown  plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
embracing  several  different  forms,  now  make  a 
charming  show  in  Mr.  Peacock's  garden  at  Sud- 
bury House. 
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ROSE  ELECTIONS. 

Some  of  the  horticultural  journals  occupy  them- 
selves much  about  what  they  call  Rose  elections, 
in  which  everybody  puts  down  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  best  Rose  from  all  points  of 
view.  They  simply  lead  to  the  enumeration,  in 
most  cases,  of  a  few  Roses  tliat  we  already  ad- 
mire— such  as  La  France  and  Marechal  Niel. 
In  other  words,  much  trouble  is  taken  to  let  us 
know  what  we  knew  alreadj'.  We  trust  these 
lists  or  selections  will  have  little  influence  in 
limiting  our  appreciation  of  the  Ro.se — a  beauti- 
f  ill  plant  in  every  shape  and  variety,  and  the 
true  way  to  look  at  it  is  to  have  Roses  for  every 
taste,  every  position,  eveiT  climate,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, every  garden.  AN'hat  is  the  good  of  all 
liybridising  and  cro.ssiug,  and  years  of  care,  if 
it  only  lets  us  know  a  set  of  half-a-dozen  or  a 
dozen  varietie.s,  which  everybody  has  and  knows 
already  I"  The  Rose  is  of  inOuite  beauty  and 
shape,  and  variety  of  colour,  but  not  if  we 
limit  it  to  the  few  varieties  which  everybody 
declares  to  be  the  "  very  best."  There  are  beau- 
tiful old  Roses,  which  have  charms  quite  as 
high  as  those  whicli  have  succeeded  them — at 
least  for  some  of  us.  There  are  Roses  still  ob- 
tainable with  souvenirs  of  200  or  300  years  ago. 
In  Roses,  as  in  other  things,  what  one  hardly 
ever  sees  carried  out  would  be  the  right  thing — 
that  is  to  say,  to  adopt  the  variety  to  tlie  posi- 
tion, instead"  of  everybody  growing  La  France 
and  Marechal  Niel,  and  Roses  equally  popular, 
whether  they  did  well  or  not  in  the  position  or 
climate.  Some  mild  districts  would  favour  a 
different  type  of  Rose  from  what  cold  and  dry 
ones  would.  Then  there  are  the  tastes  of  the 
owner  to  be  consulted,  who  may,  very  properly, 
like  to  see  other  Roses  in  his  garden  besides 
what  he  sees  everywhere  else,  and  it  might  be 
■well  not  to  admit  our  visitors  iu  considering 
such  matters,  because  it  would  surely  gratify 
all  of  us  more  to  see  Roses  we  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  than  everywhere  the  same  elected 
of  universal  suffrage.  Fortune's  Yellow  is 
not  supposed  to  be  a  flrst-rate  Rose,  at  least  we 
do  not  suppose  it  would  come  into  the  very  select 
election  returns  of  these  writers ;  but  it  is  a 
lovely  Ro,se  withal,  aud  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
surprises  we  have  had  for  some  time  was  from 
a  large  plant  of  it  wreathing  one  of  the  pillars 
in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Blenheim,  sending 
down  a  snower  of  buds  and  flowers.  So,  again, 
there  are  many  Roses  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  which  in  the  chase  after  novelties  have 
dropped  into  the  background,  and  wliich  in 
many  cases  have  the  highest  merit  and  b?auty ; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  interesting  to  make  a  Rose 
garden  without  the  chosen,  and  probably  a 
fairer  Rose  garden  could  be  made  of  it  than  of 
all  the  full-blown  accepted  of  the  people.  Then 
we  have  the  different  families  of  Roses,  which 
some  may  prefer  to  study,  and  a  very  good 
thing  it  would  be  if  each  lover  of  Rioses  would 
extend  his  favours  to  one  particular  Ro.se  family 
or  group,  aud  study  and  grow  them  to  a  larger 
extent  than  others"  IIow  of  the  lovely  wild 
Roses  that  never  enter  into  these  selections  at 
all,  and  of  the  single  Roses,  which  have  all  been 
thrown  away  iu  the  race  after  double  ones? 
The  day  will  soon  come  when  people  will  appre- 
ciate a  fine  hybrid  single  Rose,  just  as  they  have 
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lately  learned  to  appreciate  t  be  single  Dahlias. 
Avhich  are  many  of  tliem  really  handsomer  than 
the  double  ones,  but,  according  to  the  now  for- 
gotten rules  of  the  florist,  were  a  year  or  two 
ago  the  only  ones  ever  seen.  A'. 


SHOW  ROSES. 
I  AM  pleased  to  see  this  Eose  question  discussed. 
I  am  quite  on  your  side,  and  against  the  dear 
Canon  :  his  is  too  much  of  the  "  florist's"  view. 
If  you  are  going  on  with  the  amicable  fight  he 
seems  to  put  a  stick  in  your  band  to  beat  him 
with  in  his  illustration  about  horses.  Anyone 
will  allow  that  a  thoroughbred  racehorse  is  the 
best  horse  that  can  be  bred,  only  he  is  not 
beautiful,  or  only  beautiful  from  a  trainer's 
point  of  view.  No  artist  would  paint  bim  if  lie 
could  help  it ;  he  would  rather  paint  a  cart- 
horse or  a  rough  moor  pony.  The  thoroughbred 
is  a  regular  "  florist's  flower,"  and,  like  a  florist's 
Auricula  or  Dahlia,  beautiful  only  if  agreeing  to 
certain  rules  laid  down,  but  not  beautiful  for 
beauty's  sake.  I  allow  that  the  Rose  question 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  florist's  Rose  is 
a  beautiful  thing ;  so  is  a  florist's  Carnation  :  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  look  for  beauty  in 
the  whole  plant,  not  in  single  flowers  only.  I 
liave  a  climbing  Rose  that  for  pure  beauty,  as 
I  understand  it,  could  hardly  be  beaten.  The 
flowers  are  a  fairly  good  size,  and  not  too  full, 
the  palest  blush,  deepening  to  a  delicate  mu.'^b- 
room  pink,  and  tbornless,  smooth,  red  stems — 
an  old  arbour  Rose ;  I  do  not  know  its  name.  It 
has  a  way  of  shooting  its  long  red  rods  up 
through  trees  and  bushes,  and  throwing  out 
great  swinging  arches  of  lovely  flowers,  and 
even  when  the  petals  come  shattering  down, 
and  make  pinli  pools  on  the  path  below,  there 
is  still  a  sense  of  picturesque  propriety ;  whereas 
the  fallen  petals  of  standard  Roses  look  littery 
and  untid}',  and  one  is  glad  to  have  them  swept 
away.  Even  as  cut  flowers  I  could  arrange  a 
bowl  of  these  or  of  Moss  Roses,  or  even  of 
Sweet  Brier,  that  would  show  as  much  real 
beauty  as  an  arrangement  of  prize  Roses. 
That  reminds  me  that  I  never  knew  the  true 
beauty  of  Carnations  till  I  saw  them  as  they  are 
commonly  grown  in  Italy — as  window  plants 
left  to  tumble  down  over  the  front  of  a  marble 
balcony,  showing  their  true  habit  and  graceful 
growth.  Our  poor  things,  tied  up  to  sticlis, 
have  not  a  chance  of  showing  what  they  might 
do,  and  yet,  as  we  grow  them  in  beds,  they 
must  be  tied  up.  I  am  for  making  a  bit  of 
steep  rock  wall  on  purpose  for  Carnations,  and  I 
expect  they  would  be  longer  lived. 

Munstead.  G.   Jekyll. 


ROSES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

The  late  bright  weather  has  opened  the  flowers 
almost  too  rapidly.  So  much  has  this  been  the 
case,  that  of  some  Roses  we  have  hardly  been 
able  to  say.  They  are  here,  before  they  are 
gone.  There  have  been,  there  are,  many  fine 
flowers,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  form  and  sub- 
stance have  not  equalled  those  of  last  year,  and 
then  they  were  hardly  up  to  the  average.  A 
great  many  blooms  have  also  been  undersized. 
The  size  of  the  ragged  regiment  has  also  produced 
a  feeling  akin  to  dismay.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  frost,  not  content  with  killing  so  many 
Rose  plants  outright  and  crippling  more,  has 
also  stung  the  buds  through  so  cruelly  as  to  mar 
the  symmetry  and  spoil  the  form  of  many  of  the 
coming  flowers  in  embrj-o.  It  really  seems  like 
it.  The  faults  in  our  strata  are  as  nothing  to 
the  faults  among  our  Roses.  Not  a  few  parts  of 
petals  seem  undeveloped  or  wanting.  These  are 
quite  distinct  from  those  consumed  by  creeping 
maggots  or  wriggling  caterpillars.     They  have 


come  so  out  of  bud,  and  the  fault  in  many  of 
the  flowers  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  that 
most  virulent  and  cunning  of  all  the  Eosarian's 
enemies,  "  the  worm  in  the  bud."  Exhibitors 
from  this  and  other  causes  have  had  a  most 
anxious  time  of  it.  Winds  are  no  doubt  good 
and  beneficent,  sanitary  and  saving  in  their 
general  effects  and  results ;  but  on  the  eve  of 
a  show  they  are  simply  maddening.  A  breeze  of 
an  hour's  duration  arising  suddenly  in 
the  night  while  we  sleep  dashes  to  the 
ground  the  hopes  of  a  year's  labour  and 
anxious  toil.  And  the  winds  will  often  blow 
just  on  the  eve  or  day  of  the  greatest  event  of 
the  year.  And  the  sun  was  never  so  fierce  and 
full  of  scorching  glare  as  just  on  those  few  days 
when  shade  was  needed  to  intense  and  fix  the 
colour  of  our  Roses.  Protecting  caps  are  all 
very  well,  but  Roses  that  have  been  long  capped 
are  apt  to  prove  frail  and  capricious  afterwards, 
and  to  fall  to  pieces,  even  at  critical  times,  should 
a  rift  in  the  tent  expose  them  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  mid-day  sun's  broad  glare.  So  that,  on 
the  whole,  perhaps,  the  le.?s  capping  of  the 
flowers  the  better.  The  Black  Roses,  however, 
must  have  shade,  or  burn.  There  is  no  alter- 
native. The}'  absorb  so  much  heat  that  they 
become  red — no,  black  hot,  and  simply  undergo 
slow  combustion  and  complete  destruction. 
More  singular  still,  some  of  the  more  delicate 
light  Roses  will  not  bear  the  sun.  Possibly  all 
show  Roses  would  be  benefited  in  bright  weather 
if  shaded  for  a  few  hours  on  either  side  of  noon, 
and  yet  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  those  fur- 
nished with  appliances  for  this  purpose  by  no 
means  take  all  the  first  honours.  Nevertheless, 
we  never  see  such  Roses  as  when  Nature  shades 
the  flowers  with  a  screen  of  clouds  for  a  few 
days  preceding  a  show. 

Havlngsecured  the  best  flowers, the diflScuIties 
of  Rose  showing  and  conveyancing  may  be  said 
only  to  have  begun.  Those  who  know  little  and 
care  less  about  Rose  showing  are  mostly  loud  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  stiffness  and 
ugliness  of  the  boxes  in  which  the  flowers 
are  arranged.  If  these  can  be  improved 
without  distracting  the  eye  or  disturbing  the 
judgment  of  the  jurors,  well  and  good.  But 
those  who  make  such  complaints  only  show  how 
little  they  really  love  or  care  for  Roses.  Tlie 
real  rosarian  sees  nothing  but  the  flowers  ;  all 
the  accessories  are  trifles  light  as  air  to  bim.  And 
though  anything  approaching  to  slovenliness 
or  carelessness  is  to  be  condemned  in  regard  to 
either  boxes,  cushioning,  &c.,  yet  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  not  a  few  of  the  most  dilapidated, 
weather-beaten  stands,  very  imperfectly  mossed, 
kc,  take  the  first  prizes.  Depend  upon  it  the 
jurors  will  find  the  best  flowers,  be  they  where  or 
how  they  may,  and  will  give  them  their  deserts. 
Those  who  can  see  at  a  glance  the  perfect  points 
of  Roses  see  nothing  else.  The  Roses  by  their 
overmastering  beauty  absorb  their  senses,  steal 
their  sight,  enchain,  enrapture,  confirm  their 
judgment. 

What  form,  substance,  colour,  size,  sweetness, 
contrast  may  be  seen  in  a  perfect  stand  of  Roses, 
and  what  an  amount  of  thought,  work,  energy, 
perseverance,  love,  genius  it  represents.  Thus 
a  Rose  show  embodies — incarnises,  as  it  were — 
many  of  the  noblest  physical  qualities,  mental 
powers,  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  exhibi- 
tors. It  is  not  simply  a  concentration  of  sweet- 
ness, a  display  of  beauty,  but  also  to  a  great 
extent  a  measure  and  a  test  of  men.  The  quali- 
ties that  win  success  at  Rose  shows  are  exactly 
those  that  command  it  in  any  ordinary 
and  every  extraordinary  sphere  of  life. 
Give  exhibitors  of  Roses  something  like  a 
fair  start,  that  is,  an  equality  of  condi- 
tions and  of  material,  and  it  wiU  be  found  that 
be  who  puts  the  most  thought,  the  best  work. 


and  the  strongest  love  into  his  flowers,  will  win 
all  the  chief  prizes.  It  may  be  going  too  far  to 
say,  as  is  often  said,  tliat  tlie  best  men  will  win, 
but  assuredly  the  best  Roses  will,  and  he  who 
grows  these  will  probably  also  be  the  better  man. 

One  of  the  greatest  difliculties  in  Rose  showing 
is  to  muster  sufficient  perfect  flowers  at  a  given 
time.  Something  may  be  done  by  semi-forcing 
and  retarding  to  Increase  the  number  of  our 
marshalled  hosts  on  a  given  day.  But  Roses 
are  bad  keepers  ;  hardly  are  some  of  them  cut 
till  they  open  their  eyes  as  if  to  see  what  was 
tlie  matter,  and  an  open  ej'e  or  one  about  to 
open  is  fatal.  But  the  chief  difliculty  is  with 
their  colour  ;  that,  though  so  deep  and  dense,  is 
fugitive  to  a  fault  as  soon  as  the  Rose  is  cut. 
It  is  possible  to  keep  their  eyes  closed,  their  form 
perfect,  their  substance  intact;  but  hardly  have 
the  Rose  stems  touched  the  water  than  the 
colour  of  the  Rose  begins  to  dissolve  or  to  be 
dissipated  into  tlie  air.  Now  a  Rose  that  has 
lost  its  colour  has  also  lost  its  character.  It 
is  as  true  of  a  Rose  as  of  a  horse — that  a  good 
flower  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour ;  and  jurors 
reckon  all  colours  bad  that  are  not  true  to 
character.  They  may  be  extremely  beautiful, 
but  then  they  are  not  themselves,  and  there- 
fore are  nigh  to  rejection.  Roses,  like  virtues, 
should  be  above  suspicion,  and  need  no 
explanation.  When  the  latter  is  needed  the 
stand  may  be  said  to  be  already  doomed, 
just  as  a  man  who  is  always  explaining  his 
words  or  actions  has  a  blot  or  a  blemish  somewhere 
in  his  character.  Each  bloom  sliould  not  only  be 
strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  but  be  able  to  lend 
support  to  its  immediate  neighbours,  and  to 
strengthen  every  bloom  in  the  stand.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  in  detail  bow  this  is  done,  but  each 
exhibitor  has  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  for 
himself  in  his  own  wa3^  And  the  ways  of 
arranging  Roses  so  as  to  win  honours  seem 
almost  innumerable  ;  cutting,  carrying,  and 
setting  up  demand  and  receive  the  utmost  at- 
tention. Rosarians  never  excite  our  sympathy 
and  admiration  so  tborougblj'  as  when  finally 
disposing  of  their  forces  at  the  last  moment 
before  the  final  tug  of  war  and  test  of  merit  in 
the  presence  of  the  jurors.  Every  power  and 
faculty  is  in  li'ely  exercise  to  place  each  Rose 
to  the  most  advantage.  My  own  impression  is 
that  these  last  touches  are  often  overdone.  The 
violent  exertion  and  incessant  changes  indulgtd 
in  by  some  of  the  largest  exhibitors  can  hardly 
be  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment 
and  cultured  or  correct  taste ;  neither  is  a  sort  of 
St.  Vitis  Dance,  from  place  to  place,  or  box 
to  box,  the  most  favourable  exercise  to 
preserve  the  freshness  or  sustain  the  stability  of 
the  Roses.  The  practice  of  making  so  many 
changes  at  the  last  minute  also  frequently  leads 
to  the  accidental  transference  of  names  even  by 
those  that  know  Roses  best. 

Wise  jurors  can  generally  tell  whether  or  not 
such  changes  are  accidental  or  designed.  Where 
it  is  obvious  that  a  mistake  has  occurred,  I 
have  always  advocated  its  correction,  but,  of 
course,  a  fraudulent  application  of  a  nanie 
merits  disqualification.  But  most  of  such  mis- 
takes would  be  avoided  were  the  Roses  arranged 
carefully  at  first,  and  few  or  no  changes  made 
afterwards. 

The  lids  should  be  kept  on  the  boxes  till 
the  last  minute,  then  a  last  look  taken,  and 
generally  that  loolc  will  confirm  your  hopes  of 
victory, "or  tell  you  you  are  beaten.  Thus  fore- 
armed, you  will  be  able  to  bear  victory  more 
modestly  and  defeat  with  more  equanimity  than 
if  you  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  fair- 
ness to  judge  your  own  and  others'  Roses 
righteously.  Either  way,  having  done  our 
best,  let  us  rejoice  in  the  beauty  and  perfection 
of  the  Rosas, 'have  a  word  of  hearty  praise  for 
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the  victors,  and  one  of  kindly  sympathy  for  the 
vanquistied,  and  thus,  whether  we  win  or  lose. 
Eose  showing  will  bring  iis  pleasure  and  profit. 

D.  T.  Fisn. 


A  Floriferous  Marechal  Niel.— In  an 
unhealed  spau-roofcd  house,  L'S  It,  long  by  H  ft. 
wide,  we  have  a  Marechal  Niel  which  has  been 
planted  eight  or  nine  years.  The  house  was  at 
first  planted  with  eight  or  ten  different  varieties 
of  Roses  ;  but  we  have  gradually  reduced  the 
number  to  the  one  Marechal  Niel.  Its  roots  are 
inside,  and  the  following  figures  will  show  how 
well  it  has  flowered.  In  1879  we  gathered  1500 
blooms  from  it,  in  1880,  1800,  and  this  year  we 
have  2600  blooms,  and  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
mises well  for  next  year,  the  growth  being  free 
and  vigorous.  I  attribute  our  success  to  cool 
treatment  and  plenty  of  water  when  growing, 
with  unbounded  root  room  and  careful  pruning, 
merely  cutting  out  where  too  thick.  \Ve  annually, 
about  the  end  of  Februaiy,  thin  out  and  tie  all 
shoots,  large  and  small,  in  a  regular  way  to  the 
trellis  ;  at  the  same  time  wc  give  a  top  dressing 
of  pig  manure.  The  circumference  of  the  stem  is 
8i  in,  two  of  the  leading  branches  6i  in.  and 
6  in.,  other  two  oi  in.  and  5  in. — J.  W.  BAYNE, 
Aiiir/stiin  Gardens,  Derby. 

Scarcity  of  Roses.— Mr.  Fish  (p.  623) 
asks  whether  this  is  local  or  general.  I  am  in- 
clined to  reply  local,  although,  doubtless,  there 
are  many  places  where  the  severity  of  the  past 
winter  has  left  its  mark  on  the  bushes,  and  it 
will  take  them  this  3-ear  to  make  wood,  and  pos- 
sibly in  some  cases  a  good  late  blooming  season 
may  follow  where  sorts  that  tire  really  perpetual 
in  something  more  than  name  are  employed.  I  find 
that  our  beds  of  crimson  Cliinas,  that  were  much 
cut  by  the  frost,  are  already  sending  up  healthy 
young  shoots  that  are  full  of  flower-buds,  and 
that  will  doubtless  flower  well  during  the  rest  of 
the  season.  As  to  bloom  on  last  year's  wood,  I 
never  remember  having  a  more  abundant  or  finer 
show  than  we  have  at  present.  Our  plants  are  all 
dwarfs,  and  nearly  all  on  their  own  roots,  a 
system  that  promises  to  surj^ass  all  others,  and 
they  are  a  complete  mass  of  flowers  and  buds. 
We  prune  rather  hard,  cutting  out  all  the  old 
worn-out  wood  and  weakly  growths  of  last  year, 
and  shortening  the  shoots  that  are  left  more  than 
one-half.  We  give  the  beds  a  good  dressing  of 
rotten  manure  in  spring  before  growth  com- 
mences or  directly  after  pruning,  just  loosening 
the  surface  with  a  steel  fork,  for  the  richer  and 
better  the  soil  the  better  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  Roses.  We  have  some  beds  that  were  re- 
planted two  years  since  in  newly-broken-up  turf, 
and  although  they  were  old  hard  stumps  rejected 
in  forming  a  Rosery,  yet  by  planting  deeply  they 
took  quite  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  having  formed 
roots  right  up  the  stem,  and  are  now  in  robust 
health.  I,  therefore,  look  on  the  quality  of  the 
soil  in  which  tliey  are  planted  as  being  more  im- 
portant than  the  question  of  young  and  old  plants, 
for  with  dwarfs  that  are  constantly  being"  refur- 
ni-shed  from  the  base  there  is  no  necessity  for  old 
worn-out  wood  in  that  quarter,  as  there  are  no 
suckers  to  worry  one  when  Roses  arc  on  their  own 
roots. — J.  Gnoo.M,  JAiiton. 

A   Book  About   Roses.— The   Guardian 

of  May  2J  writes  :  "  We  gladly  welcome  the 
seventh  edition  of  Mr.  Reynolds  Hole's  charm- 
ing '  Book  about  Roses '  (Blackwood  &  Son), 
All  good  gardeners  are  aware  that  it  contains 
the  very  poetry  and  romance  of  Rose-growing, 
and  is  well  worth  reading  for  the  many  good 
things  and  sensible  remarks  in  it,  even  by  those 
who  have  little  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
queen  of  flowers.  There  is  something  truly  poeti- 
cal in  the  simple  enthusiasm  of  tlie  opening  sen- 
tence— 'He  who  would  have  beautiful  Roses  in 
his  garden  must  have  beautiful  Roses  in  his 
heart  ; '  while  the  account  of  the  mechanic's 
Eose  show  at  Nottingham,  wdth  the  winner's 
testimony  to  the  secret  of  his  own  success  — 
'  I'll  tell  you,'  he  said, '  how  I  managed  to  buv 


em — by  keeping  away  from  the  beerhouse,'  can- 
not be  read  without  deep  interest  by  all  who 
care  for  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Mr.  Hole  announces  in  his  ])reface  that,  '  in 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  sympathies  '  of  his 
numerous  readers,  he  has  added  the  names  of 
thirty  new  and  beautiful  Roses  to  his  list. 
Possibly  it  might  have  been  better  if  he  had 
given  some  plain  and  intelligible  ndes  for  bud- 
ding, instead  of  refeiring  his  readers  to  other 
writers  on  the  art.  Few  readers  can  afford  to 
have  a  library  of  books  about  Roses,  and  most 
would  like  to  have  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
learnt  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  And  besides,  a 
word  of  caution  may  be  u.seful  to  any  who  are 
inclined  to  be  seduced  by  Mr.  Hole's  enthu- 
siasm into  a  large  order  to  the  nursery  gardener. 
New  sorts  should  bo  attempted  with  much 
caution  by  those  whose  purses  or  whose  space  is 
limited.  They  are  tthis  is  the  fruit  of  much 
experience  and  some  disappointment)  very  ajit 
to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare."  Tlie  kindly  re- 
viewer has  not  noticed  that  t'anon  Hole  purposely 
omits  verbal  instructions  as  to  budding,  advising 
the  novice  to  learn  the  ait  by  watching  the 
process  (by  far  the  surest  and  quickest  educa- 
tion) ;  and  he  does  not  seem  aware  that  the 
thirty  Roses  added  to  the  select  list  have  been 
chosen  from  many  hundreds  of  "  new  Roses,'' 
and  have  proved  their  excellence  in  the  garden 
and  at  the  show.  —  One  who  kbads  the 
Guardian  AND  THE  Garden. 
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the  crocks,  the  roots  arc  carefully  loosened  round 
the  edge  of  the  ball,  and,  when  planted,  the  soil 
is  trodden  quite  firmly  up  to  them,  and  they  are 
well  watered  in.  After  that  little  attention  is 
required  if  the  weather  is  moist  and  showery 
beyond  stirring  the  surface  and  keeping  off 
runners  ;  but  if  drought  follows,  they  must  be 
well  watered  until  they  get  established,  when  they 
may  be  treated  as  other  established  beds — i.e., 
half-rotten  manure  is  .spread  all  over  the  surface 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  is  pointed 
in  in  spring  just  as  growth  commences  ;  and  when 
the  flower-spikes  appear,  a  good  thick  mulch  of 
stable  litter  is  placed  between  the  rows.  That 
keeps  the  roots  cool  and  moist,  and  the  fruit  clean 
anil  dry. 

After  trying  most  of  the  sorts  in  cultivation,  we 
still  rely  on  Keen's  Seedling,  Vicomtessc  Hericart 
de  Thuiy,  and  La  Grossc  Sucrec  for  the  earliest 
both  indoors  and  in  the  open  air ;  and  for  main 
crops,  President,  Sir  C.  Na]iier,  James  Vei'ch,  and 
British  tjueen.  l!y  planting  for  the  earliest  crop 
on  .sheltered  borders  sloping  lo  the  south,  and  for 
main  crops  on  open  quarters,  and  for  tlie  latest 
on  the  coolest  north  aspect,  we  contrive  to  get  a 
regular  supply  for  about  half  the  year:  for  although 
Strawberries  may  be  produced  nearly  every  month 
in  the  year,we  cannot  rely  on  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  class  them  with  fruits  available  for  dessert  all 
the  year  round,  but  by  adopting  the  above  prac- 
tice, anyone  who  can  get  a  supply  of  forced  plants 
now  may  rely  on  a  full  crop  twelve  months  hence. 

Linton.  J.  G. 


PLANTING  OUT  FORCED  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

The  season  for  indoor  Strawberries  being  now 
over,  the  old  plants  maybe  turned  to  good  account 
by  planting  them  out,  for  they  will  produce  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  fruit  than  young  jjlants  from 
runners  of  this  j'ear's  growth,  howe\er  well  they 
may  be  treated.  Although  young  plants  produce 
the  finest  fruits,  and  are  therefore  valuable  for  ex- 
hibition or  other  special  purposes,  the  ordinary' 
daily  demand  for  dessert  fruit,  or  for  preserving, 
is  what  most  people  have  to  consider ;  and  in  order 
to  supply  fair-sized  truit  in  quantity,  there  is  no 
plan  which  I  have  yet  tried  equal  to  planting 
several  large  beds  annually  of  Strawberry  plants 
that  have  been  forced  in  pots,  and  doing  away 
with  an  equal  quantitj'  of  old  beds.  We  generally 
fruit  the  plants  three  times,  viz.,  one  year  in  pots, 
and  two  years  out-of-doors.  Directly  after  the 
crop  is  gathered  for  the  last  year,  the  old  crowns 
are  cut  off  with  a  sharp  spade,  and  winter  Greens 
or  Broccoli  are  put  into  the  land,  so  that  there  is 
no  loss  of  time.  And  in  planting  out  an  equally 
rapid  rotation  is  followed,  for  we  generally  plant 
our  main  crops  on  open  quarters,  as  they  are 
cleared  of  early  Potatoes  or  Peas.  At  this  time  of 
year  there  should  not  be  much  uncropped  land  in 
a  garden  ;  and  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  good 
health  until  they  can  be  planted  out  they  must  be 
as  legularly  watered  as  when  bearing  a  crop,  for 
drought  is  fatal  to  the  Strawbeny  in  all  stages 
of  growth.  Red  spider  follows  drought,  and  the 
plants  are  severely  checked  in  consequence.  'Where 
the  autumn  fruiting  of  forced  Strawberries  is 
practised,  they  will  cither  have  been  planted 
out  some  time  since,  or  else  specially  treated  lo 
induce  late  flowering  by  generous  treatment,  and 
keeping  all  runners  picked  oft'  as  they  appear. 
The  latter  greatly  weaken  the  parent  plants  and 
are  seldom  so  good  for  providing  healthy  runners 
for  forcing  as  those  produced  on  young  plantations 
of  the  previous  year's  planting. 

If  the  laud  has  been  well  manured  for  previous 
crops,  it  need  not  have  fresh  manure  put  into  it  at 
the  time  of  planting,  as  a  good  dressing  applied 
in  autumn  will  be  more  beneficial,  and  if  left  on 
the  surface  will  work  in  gradually,  and  help  to 
screen  tlie  crowns  from  frost,  lu  planting,  wc 
usually  dig  the  ground,  and  plant  as  we  proceed, 
having  the  rows  3  ft.  apart,  and  the  plants  2  ft. 
asunder  in  the  row.  The  ball  of  roots  is  well 
moistened  before  planting ;  and,  after  picking  out 


Open-air  Grape  "Vines. — So  opposite  are 
opinions  as  to  the  ripening  of  Grapes  on  open 
walls  that  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
successful  ones  treat  their  Vines  well  and  the  un- 
successful ones  badl}'.  The  seasons  being  alike 
for  all,  I  would  advise  any  one  having  a  neglected 
'\''ine  to  tr)'  at  once  the  experiment  of  careful 
stopping  and  tliinning  of  both  shoots  and  bunches, 
for  I  know  manv  instances  where  barren  "S'lnes 
have  been  converted  into  prolific  and  remunerative 
ones  by  such  means  alone. — J.  G. 

The  Bed  Astrachan. — Of  the  321  varieties 

of  the  Api^le  catalogued  in  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society's  latest  report,  Red  Astrachan  is 
found  to  have  the  widest  adaptation,  being  starred 
in  no  less  than  thirty-seven  States  as  recom- 
mended for  cultivation,  and  in  twenty-six  of  these 
it  is  double  starred,  to  show  its  superiority. 
Ranking  next  in  order  of  general  favour  over  a 
wide  extent  of  countrj'  are  Early  Harvest  and 
Maiden's  Blush,  these  being  voted  for  in  thirty- 
five  and  thirty-two  States  respectively. 

Setting  of  Peaches  and  Pears  Before 
Opening, — Mr.  Wysor,  Virginia  contributor 
of  the  liural  .V(«-  Yorher,  writes  as  follows  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  editors  :  I  have  examined 
the  flowers  of  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Apples.  In  the 
case  of  Peaches,  I  have  pretty  well  satisfied 
myself  that  fertilisation  in  nearly  all  places  takes 
place  before  the  flowers  expand.  With  Pears,  I 
found  two  trees  in  which  it  occurred  after  the 
flowers  expanded,  and  one  in  which  it  did  so 
before.  I  noted  that  the  tree  which  was  fertilised 
before  the  flowers  expanded  set  fully  twice  as 
much  fruit  as  the  other  two.  The  same  remark 
apiilics  to  Apples  as  to  Pears. 

Morello  Cherries  as  Bushes.— If  there 

is  any  one  fruit  that  has  continued  to  yield  good 
crops  in  the  face  of  adverse  seasons,  it  is  the 
Morello  Cherrj- ;  and  not  only  as  a  wall  tree,  but 
as  an  open  bush  or  pyramid,  which  is  no  small 
boon  for  those  who  have  no  wall  space  at  dis- 
posal. I  find  this  Cherry  so  superior  when  worked 
on  the  Mahaleb  stock  that  I  would  strongly  urge 
all  who  grow  it  in  the  form  of  dwarf  bushes  to  be 
particular  as  to  the  stock  on  which  their  trees  are 
worked ;  they  may  then  gi'ow  abundance  of 
Morello  Cherries  on  trees  not  larger  than  Currant 
buslics  ;  in  fact,  we  have  planted  them  6  ft,  apart, 
and  by  pinching  the  strongest  shoots  in  summer 
they  may  be  kept  quite  small  bushes,  easily  netted 
over,  in  the  manner  in  which  Gooseberiy  bushes 
are  netted  to  keep  the  birds  from  attacking  the 
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fruit.  I  believe  that  Cherries  are  more  impatient 
of  the  knife  than  any  other  fruit  grown,  but  by 
carefully  pinching  all  the  strong  shoots  in  summer, 
very  little  pruning  will  be  necessary  in  winter 
beyond  cutting  out  dead  or  weakly  pieces,  or 
shortening  back  any  long  shoots  that  are  getting 
bare.  Altliough  the  Jlorello  is  but  little  relished 
as  a  dessert  fruit  in  a  fresh  state,  there  is  no 
variety  for  which  a  greater  demand  exists  as  a 
culinary  or  preserving  fruit,  and  as  a  dessert  fruit 
when  preserved  in  brandy  it  is  without  a  rival,  the 
thick  tlcsh  and  small  stone  placing  it  far  aliead  of 
all  other  sorts  for  that  puii^ose. — J.  G. 

Popular  American  Pears. — The  recently 
published  catalogue  of  the  American  I'omological 
Society  gives  a  favourable  report  of  the  Bartlett 
(Williams)  in  thirty-seven  States,  in  twenty-iive 
of  which  the  double  stars  attached  to  its  name 
indicate  its  great  superiority  and  value.  Next  in 
general  value  is  tlie  Seckel,  of  which  a  favourable 
report  is  given  in  thirty-five  States,  twenty-one 
of  which  are  marked  with  double  stars. 
Huchessc  d'Angouleme  is  nearly  as  high,  being 
reported  from  thirty-three  States,  from  which 
there  arc  twenty-three  double  stars.  Beurre 
d'Anjou  has  nineteen  double  stars  in  thirty-three 
States  in  which  it  is  recommended.  Next  after 
these  four  great  leading  sorts  is  Flemish  Beauty, 
with  16  double  -stars  in  31  States  ;  Lawrence,  with 
l-t  double  stars  in  32;  Howell,  with  14:  in  29; 
Belle  Lucrative,  with  11  in  28;  Dovennfi  d'Ete, 
9  in  32  ;  Winter  Nelis,  8  in  28  ;  Sheldon,  8  in  25  ; 
Giffard,  5  in  27  ;  Boussock,  6  in  2G  ;  Clairgeau,  6 
in  23  ;  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  5  in  21 ;  Beurre  Boso, 
3  in  24.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  fruit  cul- 
ture has  made  such  general  progress  that  these  16 
varieties  have  already  been  sufficiently  cultivated 
in  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  States 
and  Territories  (except  a  few  west  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains),  as  to  bear  recommending  in  each  for 
general  cultivation,  and  there  are  a  still  larger 
number  of  additional  sorts  that  are  recommended 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  States. — Country  Gentle- 
man. 

Syringing  Vines.— I  think  "  Peregrine " 
(p.  627)  is  not  quite  correct  in  asserting  that  in- 
sects attack  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  only ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  upper  surface  of  Vine 
leaves  is  frequently  found  to  be  seriously  infested 
by  the  brown  scale,  as  well  as  not  infrequently 
encrusted  with  accumulations  of  dust,  which 
must  necessarily  impede  their  functions,  and  af- 
ect,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  their  health.  The 
real  reason  why  gardeners  syringe  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves  only  is  simply  because,  owing  to 
the  construction  of  the  houses  in  which  the  Grape 
Vine  is  usuallj'  grown,  the  upper  surface  cannot 
be  reached.  All  gardeners  know  well  enough 
that  nearly  all  plants  in  a  natural  condition,  i.e., 
growing  in  the  open  air,  and  including,  of  course, 
the  Grape  Vine,  have  the  upper  surface  of  their 
leaves  frequently  wetted,  while  the  under  surface 
remains  comparatively  dry.  It  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  disputed  that  there  are  manj'  successful  culti- 
vators who  never  syringe  their  Vines  at  all ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
practice  of  syringing,  with  the  view  of  securing 
cleanliness,  is  a  healthy  and  in  most  cases  a 
necessary  operation.  And  if  Vineries  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  the  Vines  being  trained 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  glass,  with  roofs 
constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves  being  reached  by  the  syringe,  the 
jnajority  of  cultivators  would  be  far  from  being 
slow  in  a\ailing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
well  washing  both  sides  of  the  leaves  whenever 
it  was  considered  necessary  or  desirable  to  do  so. 
— r.  Gkievi:. 

New  Strawberry.— The  Bulhtin  d'Arhori- 
cidtiire  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  a  new  early 
Strawberry,  raised  and  grown  largely  b}'  a  Belgian 
cultivator.  If  what  is  said  of  this  Strawberry  be 
correct,  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  what  selec- 
tion alone  will  do  in  the  matter  of  gaining  useful 
kinds  of  fruits  or  flowers.  It  appears  that  the 
grower  in  question,  who  forces  annually  some 
thousands  of  the  variety  Comte  de  Paris,  remarked 


that  amongst  them  there  were  always  some  that 
came  much  earlier  into  bloom  than  the  others,  and 
it  struck  him  that  by  taking  his  stock  from 
these  plants  only  he  might  eventually  succeed  in 
securing  a  variety  that  would  come  into  fiower  at 
a  very  early  period.  The  idea  was  carried  out, 
the  result  being  a  sub-variety,  which,  whilst  re- 
taining the  general  good  qualities  of  Comte  de 
Paris,  excels  that  variety,  not  only  in  earlinesst 
but  also,  it  is  asserted,  in  flavour.  It  has  been 
named  Marie  Henriette,  and  will  shortly  be  dis- 
tributed. The  fact  of  a  new  and  valuable  va- 
riety of  Strawberry  being  obtained  by  means  of 
selection  is  interesting,  and  causes  one  to  ask 
whether  many  of  our  fruits  might  not  be  improved 
in  the  same  manner.  If  selection  can  influence 
to  so  great  an  extent  the  earliness  of  any  one  va- 
riety, we  should  be  enabled  by  the  same  means  to 
develop  any  one  particular  cliaractcr  or  suppress 
an  objectionable  trait.  It  appears  to  be  simply 
a  question  of  time,  patience,  and  perseverance. — 

J.   COBSHILL. 


EDITOR'S  TAIJLE. 


The  Sorb-leaved  Spiraea.— From  South- 
wood  comes  a  graceful  shrub,  Spirrea  sorbifolia, 
somewhat  like  the  Lindley  Spira;a,  but  distinct. 
Well  placed,  and  not  robbed  of  good  soil  and  air 
by  coarser  shrubs,  it  will  prove  a  welcome  orna- 
ment to  lawn  plantations. 

Parry's  Lily. — This  graceful  and  distinct 
Lilj*  comes  in  two  forms|from  the  New  Plant  Com- 
pany at  Colchester,  one  kind  being  the  dark  and 
tubular  form  figured  in  The  Garden  some  time 
ago,  and  the  other  more  open,  lemon  coloured,  and 
spotted.  The  odour  of  this  Lily  is  good,  and  its 
form  and  habit  very  good. 

The  Bavarian  Gentian  (Gentiana  bava- 
rica).  —  This  lovely  Gentian  is  grown  at  Mr. 
Whitehead's  as  we  have  not  seen  it  grown  since 
we  saw  it  in  the  Grass  by  the  alpine  rills  on  its 
native  mountains  in  early  June  years  ago.  At 
Bickley  it  is  growing  in  a  little  bog— simply  a 
bed  of  peaty  level  earth  with  means  of  keeping  it 
moist.    It  is  a  plant  of  rare  beautj'  of  colour. 

A  Decaying  Barberry.- The  evergreen 
Japan  Barberry,  referred  to  recently,  has  now  its 
foliage  as  finely  coloured  as  leaves  can  be,  deep 
red,  yellow  with  broad  veins  of  red  (a  beautiful 
harmony  of  colour),  and  soft  yellow.  In  the 
centre  are  three  racemes  of  dark  purple  berries 
with  a  fine  bloom.  Two  weeks  ago,  when  the 
shoot  was  placed  in  the  jar,  both  leaves  and  fruit 
were  quite  green.  We  have  never  noticed  anv- 
thing  so  instnictive  or  beautiful  In  decay. 

The  Potentillas. — These  are  now  in  great 
force,  but  though  showy  and  vigorous  enough, 
there  is  a  want  of  quality  about  them — a  sort  of 
paralytic  hesitation  apparently — as  to  whether 
they  ought  to  be  single,  semi-double,  or  double, 
which  makes  one  a  little  doubtful  of  them.  More 
satisfactory  than  any  of  them  seems  to  be  the 
double  scarlet  Geum.  A  good  race  of  single  Poten- 
tillas having  the  fine  colour  of  those  half  mon- 
strous or  half-double  kinds  would  be  welcome. 

Pansies  Everywhere.— Even  one's  delu- 
sions sometimes  turn  out  pleasantly.  The  idea 
expressed  by  us  some  time  ago  that  the  hotter 
weather  made  the  Pansies  and  Violas  prefer  the 
cool  north  for  their  perfect  summer  development 
has  led  to  the  receipt  of  certain  charming  bunches 
in  the  best  state  from  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Bed- 
ford, and  now  Mr.  Stevens  comes  with  l.')(l  kinds 
of  Violas  and  Pansies,  conveying  argument 
in  the  most  pleasant  manner  concei\'able.  They 
were  gathered  in  his  garden  at  Byfleet,  in  Surrey. 

Cornflowers  (Centaurea  Cyanus). —  What- 
ever the  charms  of  the  rare  or  costly  flowers  of 
the  season  may  be,  the  Cornflower  of  our  fields 
is  one  of  the  best  that  comes  to  us,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  every  gardener  doing  it  honour,  and 
giving  it  a  good  place.  There  is  no  more  useful 
plant.  Strong  autumn-sown  plants  grown  in  the 
strongest  soil  are  well  worth  having  for  the  sake 


of  cutting  alone,  and  a  bed  or  several  lines  of 
them  should  be  raised  in  the  nursen-  or  reserve 
ground  each  year,  if  not  elsewhere,  i'he  delicate 
.and  varied  colour  is  charming.  The  bunches  of 
the  blue  variety  grown  for  Covent  Garden  Market 
have  a  Gentian-like  vivacity  of  tone,  which  nothing 
else  resembles  or  comes  near. 

The   "Semperflorens  "  Forget-me-not. 

— This  is  the  name  of  what  appears  to  he  a  strorg 
and  good  form  of  the  common  (and  the  best) 
Forget-me-not.  It  comes  from  Jlr.  Betteridge,  oC 
Chipping  Norton,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  deserves  its 
name.  What  is  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  common  Forget-me-not  flowers  sav  when  in  a 
rich  ditch  or  fat  river  side  1 

The  Glacier  Pink.— A  bright  and  lovely 
Pink ;  large,  too.  At  Mr.  Whiteheads  in  the 
warm  south  the  stems  get  up  bold  above  the 
foliage,  and  the  deep  rosy  colour  of  flowers  is 
splendid.  We  had  mostly  seen  it  before  as  com- 
pact cushions  of  flowers  over  small  pointed 
leaves.  It  is  even  finer  when  the  warm  air  makes 
it  rise  bold  and  singly,  so  to  say.  Dianthus 
glacialis  is  its  botanic  name. 

Primula  capitata.— This  charming  rich 
purple  Primrose  comes  in  fine  condition  from  the 
gardens  at  Pusey,  Farringdon.  Its  beauty  and 
distinctness  are  sufficient  to  give  it  an  important 
place  in  its  family,  but  the  summer  flowering 
habit  of  the  plant  is  its  peculiar  charm.  The  rich 
purple  and  mealy  heads  give  a  colour  that  is 
valuable  on  the  rock  garden  at  the  time  when  it 
flowers.  It  is  quite  free  as  a  rock  garden  plant 
and  hardy  too. 

A  Fine  Japanese  Shrub  (Actinidia 
Kolomikta). — Here  is  a  dreadful  name  for  a 
beautiful  and  singular  shrub,  singular  in  its 
cupped  cream  coloured  flowers  and  handsome 
foliage  with  red  stalks.  Mr.  David  Evans, 
writing  from  Basset  Wood,  Southampton,  says  it 
rambles  loosely  over  the  west  end  of  the  house, 
and  its  abundant  and  free-blooming  shoots  over- 
hanging a  gay  Convolvulus,  have  a  very  good  effect. 
He  also  sends  good  flowers  and  foliage  of  Gaul- 
theria  Shallon,  which  he  praises  for  its  willingness 
to  embellish  unhappy  nooks  and  shadj'  corners. 

The   Dwarf    Scarlet    Larkspur.— Tliis 

comes  better  than  usual  from  the  gardens  at 
Pusej',  and  is  a  welcome  reminder  of  one  of  the 
most  singular  aspects  of  vegetation  in  California. 
It  requires  to  be  grown  well  and  placed  well, 
being  in  our  climate  a  little  fragile,  and  to  be 
raised  not  unf  requently  from  seed,  so  as  to  secure 
strong  young  plants.  It  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  lovely  and  stately  blue  and  purple  kinds  in 
quality,  but  the  novelty  of  a  good  red  Larkspur 
is  so  charming,  that  many  will  desire  to  grow 
Delphinium  nudicaule  well. 

The  Jasmine  Bignonia.— We  introduce  so 
many  novelties  that  people  are  apt  to  forget  to 
give  at  least  equal  chance  to  some  fine  old 
favourites  ;  moreover,  they  are  apt  to  judge  them 
unfairly.  While  the  old  ones  may  be  starved, 
unpotted,  or  unpruned,  the  new-comer  starts  with 
every  advantage  in  life.  We  are  reminded  of  our 
old  greenhouse  climbers  by  a  fine  form  of 
Bignonia  jasminoides  from  the  gardens  at  Pusey, 
the  whole  of  the  limb  of  the  flower  being 
delicately  veined  and  suffused  with  rose.  Few 
things  ever  brought  from  hot  countries  to  our 
glasshouses  surpass  this  in  foliage  or  flower. 
True,  it  sometimes  flowers  sparsely,  but  how  to 
flower  it  freely  is  certainly  worth  the  attention  of 
everj'body  having  a  winter  garden  or  good  green- 
house. 

British  Hardy  Heaths,^  AVe  have  enjoyed 
the  sight  of  various  hardy  Heaths  from  an  early 
period  in  spring,  and  now,  the  last  day  of 
June,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  James  Smith's 
nursery.  Barley  Dale,  near  Matlock,  a  no  less 
valuable  series  in  full  bloom,  among  them  being 
liis  new  [seedling,  the  dark  red  variety  of  the 
Scotch  Heather,  the  white  variety  of  the  cross- 
leaved  Heath,  E.  cinerea  alba  major,  E.  tetralix 
alba,  the  St.  Paboc's  Beatb  and  its  bicolor  form. 
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They  are  as  well  grown,  as  beautiful,  and  show 
that  at  least  in  one  place  a  cliarminf;  race  of 
native  plants  get  fair  treatment.  We  should 
advise  the  use  of  English  names  for  these  in 
catalogues — as  -'Bark  Red  Scotch  Heath";  all 
the  species  have  good  English  names,  and  it 
would  add  to  the  interest  of  amateurs  to  use 
them  for  the  varieties.  If  the  very  long  names 
often  affixed  to  these  are  given,  it  should  be  in 
brackets,  to  prevent  confusion. 

S'W'eet  Williams. — There  are  so  many 
Sweet  Williams  and  I'ansies  in  this  world  that  he 
who  could  choose  between  them  would  be  a  wise 
man.  They  have  this  great  advantage,  that  they 
are  all  beautiful,  and  this  we  can  well  say  of  a 
bright  series  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Daniels,  of  Nor- 
wich. The  only  unpleasant  souvenir  of  Sweet 
Williams  we  have  is  this  :  Once  upon  a  time  it 
was  our  fate  to  judge  Sweet  Williams  and  many 
other  things  at  a  Welsh  show  near  a  famous  iron- 
making  town.  The  entries  for  Sweet  Williams 
alone  amounted  to  nearly  250.  They  were  all 
beautiful,  but  three  prizes  must  be  given,  so  we 
gave  them.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  rushing 
and  judging  was  cjuieted  down,  a  nice  old  gentle- 
man accosted  me,  and  asked  if  I  were  the  man 
who  judged  the  Sweet  Williams.  "  Yes,"  I  said, 
"  I  am  the  man."  He  took  me  to  a  stand  where 
they  were,  and,  pointing  at  the  first  prize-lot, 
remarked,  "  I  could  find  a  donkey  in  South 
AVales  who  could  judge  Sweet  Williams  better." 
Alas  for  the  pleasure  and  justice  of  flower  shows  I 

We  regret  that,  owing  to  a  great  press  of 
matter,  many  interesting  notes  are  unavoidably 
left  over  till  next  week. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTATIONS. 

The  primary  object  in  forminp;  shrubberies 
■would  seem  to  be  that  of  obtaining  privacy, 
shelter,  and  intricacy  in  design,  and  that  is  as 
easily  obtainable  with  our  common  native  shrubs 
and  trees  as  with  e.xotic  ones.  But  exotic  plants 
being  obtained,  it  became  requisite  to  find  a 
situation,  suitable  or  otherwise,  for  them  in  tlie 
park  or  garden.  What  place  so  handy,  there- 
fore, as  the  possibly  existing  border  of  native 
shrubs  ?  and  eventuall}',  owing  to  numerous  new 
importations,  the  older  forms  were  driven  out  to 
make  room  for  those  that  were  handsomer  in 
leaf  and  bloom  or  habit.  This  Las  led,  in  the 
majority  of  old  gardens,  to  mixed  borders  be- 
coming destitute  of  order  or  system.  The  plants 
stand,  as  a  rule,  much  too  thickly  together  for 
their  natural  development,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  operation  of  mutilating  with  knife 
and  axe  is  of  constant  occurrence  to  prevent  the 
■whole  from  becoming  a  jungle.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  improvement  in  large  gardens  if, 
instead  of  planting  extensive  shrubberies  with 
the  more  valuable  shrubs  and  trees,  we  used  the 
commoner  forms  for  the  interior  of  the  masses, 
or  iudeed  made  them  up  almost  entirely  of  such, 
and  u.sed  the  finer  and  more  choice  plants  either 
iu  conspicuous  places,  foregrounds,  or  else  dis- 
pose of  them  in  the  more  natural  and  pleasing 
rnanner  of  groups  of  various  dimensions  and 
single  specimens  on  lawns.  More  richness  and 
variety  would  be  the  result  in  our  garden  land- 
scapes by  so  doing,  and  we  should  also  do  away 
almost  altogether  with  tliat  worse  than  useless 
cutting  and  pruning,  which  we  find  so  con- 
stantly being  recommended  in  works  on  garden- 
ing up  to  the  present  day.  In  smaller  gardens, 
the  finer  varieties  of  shrubs  might  predominate 
in  the  necessary  shrubberies,  but  not  to  tlie  ex- 
clusion of  some  of  the  better  native  or  commoner 
forms.  The  smaller  the  garden  the  greater 
the  difficulty  of  the  shrub  and  tree  ar- 
rangements, and  in  villa  gardens  the  task  of 
making  pleasing  designs  seems  insuperable  by 
resgon  of  tbejr  narro^vness,  and  dividing  walls 


and  other  fences.  But  if  builders  and  others 
could  be  brought  to  consider  the  whole  of  the 
ground  pertaining  to  a  group  of  villas  as  being 
capable  of  being  dealt  with  as  a  garden  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  villa  residents  on  communistic 
principles,  much  would  be  gained  in  a  garden 
point  of  view.  The  entire  management  would 
cost  each  tenant  less  money  than  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  aud  each  would  have  a  large  gar- 
den in  which  to  perambulate  instead  of  the 
small  strips  one  is  accu.stomed  to  see  in  and 
about  London  aud  all  large  towns.  AVe  seem 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  regarding  each  man's 
bouse  as  being  virtually  his  ca.stle,  and  his  bit  of 
garden  as  the  castle  quadrangle,  with  its  walls, 
chevaux  de  frise,  and  moat.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
although  here  aud  there  small  beginnings  are 
being  made  in  the  indicated  direction,  that  the 
idea  is  too  Utopian  for  to-day,  so  it  must  be  left 
to  i(.s  merits  or  demerits  or  feasibility  for  an- 
other decade  or  two. 

I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  a  place  in  which  may 
be  seen — perhaps  at  the  present  time,  although 
it  is  some  few  years  since  I  was  there — some 
striking  examples  of  what  one  should  not  follow. 
The  designing  had  been  made  by  a  London 
nurseryman.  I  entered  at  a  lodge  gate,  not  the 
principal  entrance,  I  believe.  The  lodge  had 
not  yet  been  built,  and  was  at  once  in  what  1 
may  call  "  the  dressed  grounds."  The  road  was 
capable  of  accommodating  at  least  three  omni- 
buses abreast,  aud  on  either  hand  were  very 
moderate  strips  of  lawn,  in  fact,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  desert  of  gravel.  On  the  one 
band  was  a  young  plantation,  of  forest  trees 
chiefly,  not  badly  planted,  but  placed  far  too 
near  the  road  ;  on  the  other  side  was  an  oval 
shiubbery,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
in  length,  and  with  a  shorter  diameter  of 
twenty  paces.  That  bed  of  shrubs  was  one  dead 
level,  without  any  prominent  plants,  small  trees, 
or  indeed  a)iything  to  break  its  monotony,  and 
it  was  filled  with  the  choicest  of  evergreens. 
Everything  stood  as  thickly  together  as  in  the 
nursery  quarters  ;  the  stronger  growing  plants 
had  already  begun  to  smother  the  weaker  ones, 
and,  owing  to  the  extent,  nothing  in  the 
middle  portion  could  be  seen  at  all,  except 
here  aud  there  the  rounded  top  of  some 
struggling  evergreen.  If  somebody  has  not 
come  forward  with  some  "  radical  coercive 
measure  "  the  greater  part  of  the  valuable  plants 
in  that  shi-ubbery  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
things  that  were.  Let  us  take  another  example 
from  the  same  garden — a  bank  of  bare  earth, 
sloping  steeply  to  the  lawn  at  its  base,  the  out- 
line fearfully  serpentine,  and  planted  in  the 
same  crowded  method  as  that  just  alluded  to  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  rapid  acclivity,  the  plants 
could  not  harm  each  other  so  much  as  in  the  flat 
bed.  How  the  rains  must  have  washed  all  the 
earthy,  fertile  particles  out  of  that  steep  border 
of  unclothed  soil.  In  the  front  ranks  were  tiny 
Heaths,  Vacciniums,  Menziesias,  Ledums,  mixed 
up  with  insignificant  herbaceous  plants ;  and  the 
nearest  walk,  from  which  the  observer  would 
usually  stand  to  view  this  bank,  was  fully  sixty 
paces  distant.  These,  and  all  other  borders  full 
of  young  plants,  were  duly  tortured  with  spade 
and  fork  in  winter  and  spring,  and  in  summer 
and  autumn  the  hoe  and  the  rake  continued  the 
cruel  work.  I  should  like  to  see  more  shrubs  of 
a  deciduous  character  planted,  instead  of  so 
many  evergreens;  we  seem  to  ignore  the  beauty 
of  the  former,  to  the  exclusion  of  so  many  really 
decorative  subjects. 

I  prefer  the  icicle  and  snow-beladen  deciduous 
tree  to  tlie  withered,  pinched,  woe-begone  ever- 
green, with  one  exception — that  of  the  Fir  tribe. 
Why  do  people  plant  .so  few  siicli  things  as 
Euonymus,  Cornus,  Hydrangeas  (especially 
paniculata),  Corylue,  Ilaliciodendron,  Halesia, 


Viburnum  (some  ten  .sorts),  Weigela,  Vitex 
Tamarisk,  Lilacs  (e.<-pf  cially  persica,  Charles  X. 
Duchesse  de  Nemours,  and  Maxima  alba),  the 
iSpirseas,  Sophoras,  .Salix,  liubus,  Khus,  Jas- 
minum,and  the  smaller  growing  American  Oaks 
(such  as  tinctoria  and  coccineaj .''  The  colours 
of  tliese  latter  are  most  gorgeous  in  autumn,  and 
one  can  cramp  them  and  root-prune  them,  and 
by  that  means  dwarf  them  to  suit  .small  quarters 
Prunus  pyrLfolia  has  pleasing  autumn  tints. 
Pyrus  coronaria,  transparens,  speclabilis,  coc- 
cinea,  salicifolia,  argentea,  pendula,  and  several 
others  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  for 
in  bloom  or  fruit  they  are  equally  beautiful. 
Then  Philadelphus  coronaria,  c.  nana,  and  c. 
grandiflorus  fl.-pl.  are  charming  sweet-scented 
shrubs.  I'lants  of  Hibiscu.s,  in  many  sorf.s,  in 
groups  or  single  specimens  in  sunny  spots,  are 
always  telling;  so  also  are  the  Ela;agnuses  near 
water,  with  dark  Conifers  behind  or  beside  them. 
The  varieties  of  Cytisus  and  C'ratfcgus  are  so 
numerous  and  good  that  no  one  can  make  mis- 
takes in  selecting  them.  These  and  many  others 
have  fallen  into  much  apparent  desuetude  during 
the  last  two  decades,  the  blooms  of  which  are 
very  suitable  for  bouquets.  We  have  ransacked 
the  earth  for  Pines  and  Firs,  and  flowers  that 
bloomed  gorgeously,  sometimes  for  two  or  three 
months,  despising  the  inheritance  of  good  things 
which  our  fathers  had  left  us.  But  the  cure  has 
come  at  last,  and  we  may  really  hope — each  in 
his  own  garden,  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  the 
climate,  soil,  situation,  and  means  at  his  disposal 
— to  be  able  to  produce  a  garden  picture  worthy 
of  our  taste  and  means. 

AVliy  should  the  owner  of  a  garden  be  pro- 
hibited from  having  at  least  one-half  of  his 
shrubbery  to  consist  of  fruit  trees  ?  If  the 
ground  has  been  properly  trenched,  and  other- 
wise well  prepared.  Pears,  Apples,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Paspberries,  ('urrant,s,  and  Strawberries, 
might  be  planted  either  in  groups  or  singly, 
amongst  the  other  trees  and  shrubs. 

Vines  and  other  creepers  might  also  find  a 
place  in  the  shrubbery.  The  strong-growing 
sorts  seem  better  adapted  to  this  kind  cf  planting 
than  the  weaker  and  more  delicate  subjects. 

Syltestris. 


The  Sno'wdropTree(Halesuatetr.nptera)  — 
I  think  "  W.  G."  over-estimates  the  merits  of  this 
tree.  It  isgood  enough,  but  not  so  very  remarkable. 
In  this  country  cultivators  like  to  have  one  or  two, 
but  we  do  not  consider  it  a  necessity  of  existence. 
The  flowers  are  pretty  and  curious,  and  always 
short  lived,  but  not  so  large  as  the  engraving 
might  make  the  reader  suppose  :  in  fact,  there  are 
several  deciduous  trees  of  American  origin  that 
we  consider  much  more  ornamental  and  valuable, 
whether  for  foliage  or  for  flowers.  Nor  does  the 
Halesia  prosper  better  in  South  Carolina  than  in 
other  parts  of  this  country.  There  are  trees  in 
my  neighbourhood  on  Long  Island  that  are  :i()  ft. 
high,  and  it  bears  with  success  the  severest  frosts 
that  we  know  here. — C.  A.  D.  [It  will  be  seen 
that  the  writer  of  the  above  and  Jlr.  G.  Kerry, 
of  Longleat.  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  regards 
the  merit  of  this  tree.] 

The  Mock  Oranges  at  Kew.— The 
species  of  Philadelphus  at  Kew  have  lately  been 
in  flower,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  are  somewhat 
confusing  from  the  number  of  names  being  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  forms.  What  those  forms 
are,  and  how  far  they  are  really  distinct,  deserves 
to  be  "  worked  out."  They  are  not  very  happily 
placed  at  Kew  in  a  border  somewhat  in  the  shade 
of  trees.  They  deserve  a  good  open  space  where 
their  natural  form  and  size  might  be  fairly 
developed. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  as  a  Seashore  Shrub. 
— Mr.  Woodall  tells  us  that  this  tine  shrub,  well 
known  to  many  as  a  good  room  plant,  is  succeed- 
ing well  as  a  sea-shore  plant  at  Scarborough.  Tbe 
fact  may  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers, 
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THE    LOMBAUDY    POPLAR. 

(POPULUS   FASTIGIATA.) 

This  is  believed  by  the  best  authorities  to  have 
originated  in  Persia  ;  some  writersstate  that  it  is 
truly  indig-enous  to  Italy,  but  the  evidence, 
however,  I  thiuk  is  strongest  in  favour  of 
Persia,  from  whence  most  probably  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Italy,  where  it  is  now  a  favourite 
tree  and  extensively  grown.  Lord  Rockford 
lias  thf  credit  of  having  imported  this  Poplar 
into   England,   bj'  means   of  cuttings  brought 


inferior  qualit}' ;  the  stem,  too,  in  matured  trees 
is  deeply  fissured,  which  causes  much  waste  of 
material  when  the  tree  is  cut  up  into  scantling. 
My  object,  however,  in  writing  now  respecting 
the  Ijorabai'dy  Poplar  is  more  particularly  to 
note  its  marked  aud  prominent  features  as  an 
ornamental  tree  of  singular  habit  and  appear- 
ance, and  I  may  also  add  that  it  possesses  a 
solitary  and  sensitive  nature  or  disposition  not 
usual  amongst  other  trees,  by  showing  a  decided 
aversion  to  thrive  well  when  closely  surrounded 


Poplars  by  mill  stream  near  Tliatcliam,  Berks     Drawn  for  Tnr,  Gaedcn  by  Alfred  Parsons. 


from  Turin  in  the  year  17o8.  The  original  trees 
raised  from  those  cuttings  are  supposed  to  have 
been  planted  at  Blenheim,  in  O.xfordishire. 
AVhether  any  of  them  are  now  in  existence  or 
not  I  am  unable  to  say ;  probably  not,  for  it  is 
by  no  means  a  long-lived  tree,  being  liable  to 
heart  disease,  from  which  cause  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  blown  down  after  being  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decay  and  rottenness  at  the 
core.  As  a  timber  tree  of  commerce  it  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  worthless;  the  wood  is  of  very 


by  other  trees  in  plantations,  and  even  when 
planted  in  the  open  in  company  with  its  own 
species,  no  matter  how  closely  planted  together, 
it  refuses  to  interlace  and  embrace  its  neighbour, 
but  grows  up  thin  and  attenuated  rather  than 
touch  its  associate.  When  planted  in  a  mixed 
group  of  other  species  of  trees  with  wide- 
spreading  heads,  and  pressed  for  room  by  their 
branches,  it  will  become  denuded  of  foliage  and 
its  side  twigs  die  back  wherever  it  is  touched  by 
its  surrounding  companions  ;  the  rapidity  of  its 


growth,  however,  soon  ensures  it  head  light, 
air,  aud  the  freedom  it  delights  in  by  pushing 
its  slender  plume-like  top  out  of  harm's  way, 
high  above  its  compeers,  or,  as  the  poet  writes, 

Shoots  up  Its  spire,  ami  shakes  its  leaves  in  tlie  sun. 
The  Lombardy  Poplar  is  most  pleasing  and 
effective  in  the  landscape  when  planted  in 
judiciously  arranged  groups  of  say  from  two  to 
six  or  eight  trees;  if  by  the  side  of  a 
river  or  stream,  they  may  be  planted  in 
a  row  with  two  or  three  Willows  or 
other  trees  of  a  drooping  habit  planted  near 
them  or  at  eitlier  end  of  the  row.  When  a  group 
of  these  Poplars  is  placed  in  a  field  or  park  in 
the  open,  it  will  present  a  more  ornamental 
appearance  aud  be  less  formal  looking  by  being 
distributed  at  various  and  irregular  distances 
apart,  not  all  in  a  line,  as  they  may  too 
frequently  be  seen  standing  throughout;  the 
country;  two  or  three  may  be  in  a  row,  but  the 
others  should  be  disposed  at  different  distances 
and  angles — straying  away,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  rest.  A  group  of  Lombardies  alone 
has  a  gaunt,  naked,  and  incomplete  look  without 
the  addition  of  a  few,  say  about  half  their 
number  of  other  species  of  trees,  round-headed 
aud  drooping  kinds — not  lofty  and  tall  grown 
sorts  such  as  the  English  Elm ;  and  hence  as 
they  have  a  tendency  to  depress  and  take  away 
the  towering  and  majestic  character  of  such  a 
group,  these  round-headed  trees  should  be 
planted  in  an  easy  and  natural-looking  style, 
one  or  two  amongst  the  Poplars,  others  some 
little  distance  away  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
placed  pretty  close  together,  and  perhaps  a 
single  tree  still  further  away  will  help  to  lessen 
any  stiff  or  abrupt  effect  the  group  may 
present.  The  mistake  so  often  made  in 
ornamental  clump  and  group  compjsition  is 
forming  round,  square,  and  oval  forms.  This 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  desired  to  give  to  the 
landscape  a  natural  look.  Bold  clumps  are  no 
doubt  very  effective  in  pai'k  scenery  ;  still,  they 
can  be  rendered  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
none  the  less  effective  by  judiciously  scattering 
a  few  trees  a  little  way  from  them. 

The  trees  I  would  suggest  to  accompany  Lom- 
bardy Poplars  in  groups  in  parks  or  fields 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  scope  for  full 
development  are  Ilorse  and  Sweet  Chestnut, 
Sycamore,  Walnut,  and  Ash.  In  situations 
where  the  space  is  more  limited,  such  as  the 
squares  and  outskirts  of  towns  and  suburban 
places,  trees  of  less  spreading  and  umbrageous 
habit  should  be  selected  from  the  following : 
Birch,  Hornbeam,  Slaple,  Wild  and  Bird  Cherry, 
Willow,  Uobinia,  and  Gleditschia.  In  still  more 
confined  places,  or  close  to  houses  the 
following  may  be  planted  :  Laburnum, 
Thorn,  Cofoneaster  (deciduous),  Virgilia  lutea. 
Mountain  Ash,  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  and 
Sophora.  Tlie  Lombardy  Poplar  is  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  tree,  aud  well  repays  a  little  gar- 
nishing. It  may  not  be  inaptly  compared  to  a 
fine  monument  or  a  handsome  house;  both  may 
be  beautiful  in  themselves  in  one  point  of 
view,  but  capable  of  vast  improvement  as 
regards  appearance  by  tree  adornment,  to 
tone  or  soften  down  the  dead  stiffness  that  per- 
pendicular and  straight  lines  invariably  present. 
Just  somewhat  in  a  similar  sense  the  Lombardy 
Poplar  requires  broad-headed  aud  pendent  trees 
to  contrast  with  its  tall,  elegant,  and  upright 
form.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  most  welcome 
trees  the  eye  can  catch  sight  of  in  passing 
through  the  country  or  town,  planters  should 
take  care  not  to  plant  it  too  frequently,  or  do  any- 
thinf  to  bring  it  into  too  bold  prominence 
by  forming  avenues  of  it  entirely,  and  planting- 
single  specimens  of  it  in  open  positions  is  equally 
objectionable  and  devoid  of  good  taste.     It  is  in 
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mixed  groups  that  the  Lombardy  Poplar  com- 
mands the  greatest  amount  of  admiration,  when 
situated  in  a  flat  or  low-lyingdistrict,  or  planted 
outheslopesof  rollinghills,its  waving spiry  head 
is  seen  high  above  its  less  aspiring  and  round- 
headed  neighbours,  breaking  and  lifting  the 
landscape  as  it  were  by  giving  a  pleasing  and 
irregular  contour  to  the  sky  line.  The  annexed 
picturesque  group,  so  well  and  truly  drawn  to 
nature,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  capability 
of  this  Poplar  to  give  ornamental  and  impressive 
effect  to  the  landscape.  George  Bkuky. 

Lonrjleat. 

[The  following  is  an  artist's  view  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Lombardy  Poplar  should  be  dealt 
with  :  "The  same  principles  which  would  guide  a 
man  in  planting  hardy  flowers  would  equally  ap- 
ply to  the  planting  of  trees.  Asa  rule,one  would 
use  them  in  groups,  sometimes  a  clump  composed 
entirely  of  one  kind,  and  somethnes  a  mixed 
tUunp  carefully  arranged  as  to  growth.  The 
Lombardy  Poplar  would  naturally  make  a  kind 
of  highest  point  in  the  composition  to  which  the 
other  lines  would  lead  up.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  looks  well  isolated,  nor  do  you  get  the  full 
advantage  of  its  distinct  form  when  it  occurs 
singly  among  other  trees,  but  the  repetition  of 
the  perpendicular  line  is  what  you  want.  I 
think,  too,  for  an  avenue,  or  for  a  line  of  trees  by 
water,  the  Lombardy  is  not  easily  beaten.  It 
would  be  very  effective  on  high  ground,  but  it 
usually  gets  broken  by  the  wind  in  such  situa- 
tions; it  seems  also  to  do  best  in  a  damp  soil."] 


Half-hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs.— Of  late 
yuurs  Mr.  J.  Stevens  has  set  apart  a  slieltered 
liortion  of  his  garden  at  Grasmere,  Byfleet,  for 
testing  tlie  hardiness  of  tlie  many  trees  and 
slu-ubs  wliich  are  reputedly  tender,  and  tliis  trial 
iiimually  furnishes  some  highly  interesting  results. 
The  two  last  winters,  being  so  exceptionallj' 
severe,  have  wrought  much  havoc  among  the 
more  tender  sorts,  but  the  strong  growth  which 
some  kinds  are  producing  is  remarkable.  The 
following  are  among  the  kinds  we  noticed  a  week 
or  so  ago  that  are  recovering  from  injury : 
IJuddleia  Lindleyana  and  globosa,  Photinia  ser- 
rulata,  Veronica  pinguifolia,  Ceanothus  azureus 
and  C.  Fontainesi,  Idesia  polycarpa,  I'terostyrax 
liispidum,  Xantlioceras  sorbifolia,  Cunninghamia 
sinensis,  I'aulownia  imperialis,  Catalpa  syringie- 
folia  and  golden-leaved  variety,  Ligustrum 
coriaoeum,  severely  injured;  L.  sinense,  also  badly 
injured;  Lerberis  I'ortunei,  13.  Hookeriana,  Arbutus 
Croomi,  much  cut;  Saxe-Gothoea  conspicua,  an 
interesting  Chilian  Conifer,  Ilhodca  japonica,  and 
most  of  tlie  hardier  Fuchsias ;  all  the  Hydrangeas 
are  completely  destroyed. 

The  Rose  Acacia  (Robiuia  hispida).— This 
is  one  of  the  trees  that,  although  comparatively 
common,  is  not  .seen  so  often  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
for  now  that  the  masses  of  bright  coloured  tliorns 
are  over,  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  this  season  botli  this 
iind  the  common  False  Acacia  are  unusually  full 
of  flowers.  In  its  variety  macrojihylla  tlie  flowers 
are  much  larger  and  somewhat  brighter,  and  it  is 
altogether  sutficiently  distinct  to  be  noticed.  Yet 
a  word  in  favour  of  the  golden-leaved  variety 
of  the  common  Acacia,  which  is  now  remarkably 
effective,  as  while  many  plants  which  in  the  first 
flush  of  their  foliage  were  very  bright  have  now 
paled  somewhat,  this  Acacia  is  brighter  than  ever. 
In  several  gardens  about  London  the  Hose  Acacia 
is  now  beautifully  in  flower,  and  a  fine  old  speci- 
men adorns  that  portion  of  the  arboretum  at  Kew 
known  as  the  dell. 

Barberry  Hedges.— ^Ir.  Quetton  states,  in 
the  Canadian  llorticalturint,  that  he  has  several 
miles  of  Barberry  hedge,  and  he  prefers  tins  shrub 
to  any  other  for  hedges  on  dry  ground.  They 
do  not  succeed  on  wet  or  marshy  places.  Their 
well  known  characteristic  of  stooling  freely  soon 
renders  the  hedge  thick  at  the  bottom,  so  that 


when  planted  a  foot  apart  he  has  known  them  to 
become  so  thick  in  three  years  as  to  defy  sheep, 
pigs,  or  geese.  The  well-known  drawback  of 
Osage  and  Honey  Locust  hedges  is  the  annual 
care  required  in  cutting  back,  and  here  the 
Oarben-y  possesses  a  great  advantage.  Although 
a  close  hedge  of  Barberry,  which  cattle  cannot 
see  through,  may  prevent  them  from  ever  attempt- 
ing to  pass,  yet  greater  security  would  be  afforded 
by  placing  a  single  barbed  wire  lengthwise 
through  the  centre  while  they  are  growing,  as 
has  been  recommended  on  former  occasions.  The 
facility  with  which  the  young  seedlings  are 
raised,  and  the  ease  in  transplanting  them  in 
the  hedgerow,  give  them  additional  advantages. 

White  Azaleas  in   the   Open    Air.— 

After  the  manner  in  wbich  these  have  stood  the 
test  of  the  past  few  winters,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  their  hardiness  and  ability  to 
withstand  our  severe  and  trfing  winters  ;  they 
are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  may  be  added  to  the 
list  of  hardy  shrubs  useful  either  for  decoration 
or  for  affording  a  supply  of  cut  bloom  after  those 
under  glass  are  over.  As  there  are  many  places 
where  old  bushes  in  pots  and  tubs  arc  found  that 
have  been  used  for  cutting  from  for  years,  I 
would  advise  that  a  trial  be  made  of  them  by 
planting  them  out  at  once ;  and  as  some  of  the 
dark  coloured  varieties  will  probably  prove  quite 
as  hardy  as  the  white,  I  look  forward  to  some  day 
seeing  the  Indian  Azalea  quite  a  common  shrub  in 
groups  on  the  lawn. — J.  Grooji,  Linton.. 

The  Old  Guelder  Rose.—  Vou  uttera  word 
of  praise  anent  this  Viburnum.  I  tliink  that  no 
other  Viburnum  is  at  all  equal  tu  it.  Here,  this 
season,  it  has  been  and  is  still  splendid  masses  of 
snowy  white  ;  many  of  the  licails  are  fully  4  in. 
in  diameter — snowballs,  indeed — and  besides  it  is 
so  hard}',  whereas  V.  macrocepbaluiu  is  not ;  even 
in  mild  winters  it  is  injured  here.  It  has,  how- 
ever, one  merit,  and  that  is,  it  flowers  much  later. 
I  saw  a  pretty  picture  a  few  days  since :  a  Guelder 
Kose  had  been  planted  many  j'ears  ago  in  a  corner 
behind  an  Irish  Vew.  The  latter  has  grown  up 
into  a  stately  tree  nearly  20  ft.  high,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  a  branch  of  the  Guelder 
Rose  has  grown  through,  and  now  bangs  in 
massive  wreaths  of  snowy  whiteness,  showing  to 
great  advantage  against  the  dark  green  back- 
ground.— T.  Smith,  Xcn-rij. 

Catalpa  speciosa.  —  Tliis  has  been  a 
favourite  tree  in  tlie  prairie  towns  of  West 
Louisiana,  where  fine  specimens  of  it  are  com- 
mon ;  and  at  several  places  both  in  Western 
Louisiana  and  Eastern  Texas  it  is  naturalised  in 
the  woods  at  considerable  distances  from  any 
existing  settlements.  Mr.  Letterman,  of  Allen- 
ton,  who  devoted  last  summer  to  studying  the 
forests  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territoiy, 
discovered  some  fine  specimens  in  the  town  of 
^\■asllington,  in  Southern  Arkansas.  In  the  hotel 
yard  there,  he  writes  me,  are  two  trees  which 
were  brought  from  Nachitoches,  on  Red  River, 
in  1840,  and  which  measure  IL}  ft.  and  10.^  ft. 
in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground;  and 
two  in  the  grounds  of  General  Royston,  which 
were  brought  from  Monroe,  La.,  in  1830-3",  and 
which  girth  10.^  ft.  Mr.  Letterman  found  this 
tree  thoroughly  naturalised  in  the  woods  about 
Wasliington,  and  about  Little  Rock,  on  the 
Arkansas  River. — C.  S.  Saugext,  in  Ganhnern' 
Moulhlij. 

Camellia  Leaves  from  the  Shrubbery. 
—With  the  Tulip  tree  blooms  sent  to  us  from  the 
well-stored  gaidens  at  Slargam,  S.  Wales,  came 
some  Camellia  shoots  more  glossy  than  Laurels, 
and  which  have  been  a  surprise  to  all  who  have 
.seen  them.  In  this  garden  they  are  grown  out  of 
doors,  and  with  a  freshness  and  vigour  of  foliage 
such  as  one  never  sees  them  display  in  houses. 

Aralia    Maximowiczi  or   ricinifolia. 

— This  most  distinct  and  handsome  shrub,  de- 
scribed as  hardy  in  The  Garden'  (p.  CG4),  has,  I 
am  sorrj'  to  say,  not  proved  so  with  me  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  as  a  healthy  young  plant  sent 
me  last  summer  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from  Coombe 
Wood  was  quite  killed  during  last  winter,  con- 


siderably to  my  surprise,  as  I  had  always  before 
believed  it  to  be  hardy.  Its  leaves,  when  fully 
developed  on  a  strong  plant,  are,  I  should  say,  at 
least  double  the  size  you  name. — W.  E.  G. 
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PLATE  CCXCI.— ODONTOGLOSSUM 
CRISi'C-M. 

Tins  Orchid  has  now  become  a  universal 
favourite,  and  ju.stly  so,  for  if  we  were  asked  to 
name  the  mo.st  useful,  profitable,  easily  grown, 
and  beautiful  Orchid  in  cultivation,  it  would 
without  hesitation  be  our  choice.  Nothing  can 
svell  surpass  the  chaste  beauty  of  the  blossoms 
of  this  Orcliid,  not  even  its  newer  congener  0. 
vexillariuni,  which  some  consider  the  queen  of 
the  genus.  The  gracefully  arching  spikes  of 
bloom  which  remain  in  perfection  for  many 
weeks  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  somewhat 
flimsy  flowers  of  O.  vexillarium,  which,  more- 
over, is  a  plant  more  ditTicult  to  grow  well,  re- 
quiring more  heat,  not  being  so  serviceable 
for  floral  decoration.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous 
plants  about  which  botanists  have  disagreed 
somewhat,  especially  with  regard  to  its  name. 
.Vbout  forty  years  ago  Ilartweg  discovered  in 
woods  near  the  village  of  Pacho,  in  the  province 
of  Bogola,  a  species  of  Odontoglossum  that  the 
late  Ih'.  Lindley  named  O.  crispum  on  account 
of  the  crisped  edged  flowers.  .Sub.sequently 
.John  Weir,  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society's 
plant  collector,  discovered  in  the  gloomy  forests 
of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  at  an  eb'vation  of  9000 
ft.,  another  species  which  Mr.  liateman  named 
Alexandra;,  in  compliment  to  the  Princei'S  of 
Wales.  This  was  in  1^04;  since  then  our 
knowledge  of  Orchid.?,  and  particttlarlv  of 
Odoutoglossums,  has  become  so  much  extended, 
owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  them  that  have 
been  imported  and  the  numerous  varieties  that 
have  resulted  therefrom,  that  now,  we  think,  no 
one  would  hesitate  to  consider  the  two  so-called 
species  one  and  the  same  sort.  Another  name 
(O.  Blunti)  has  been  given  to  one  that  is  very 
similar  to  O.  crispum,  and  which  is  found  also 
in  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  It  differs,  however, 
somewhat  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
blossoms,  but  no  more  than  other  varieties  of 
0.  crispum.  0.  Pesiatorei,  discovered  in  the  Oak 
forests  of  Xew  Granada  by  Funck  and  Schlira 
in  1S47,  is  generally  considered  to  be  distinct, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  forms  of 
O.  crispum  so  strikingly  resemble  it  as  to  be 
almost  undistinguishable  from  it.  The  shape  of 
the  pseudo-bulb  often  affords  .so  distinct  a 
character  in  the  numerous  varieties  and  so 
called  species  that  experts  can  distinguish  them 
by  that  alone,  even  wlien  not  in  flower. 

The  varieties  of  0.  crispum,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, are  now  very  numerous,  and  every  large 
importation  of  plants  invariably  yields  many 
forms,  some  iul'erior,  others  superior  to  the 
typical  kind.  As  a  natural  con.<equence,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  long  list  of  named  varieties  all 
differing,  more  or  less,  from  each  other.  The 
principal  named  sorts  are  guttatum,  giganteuni, 
grandiflorum,  roseum,  names  which  sufficiently 
indicate  the  character  of  the  variety,  while  two 
others,  Triana;  and  Warneri,  are  both  mag- 
nificent varieties,  with  large  finely-marked 
flowers.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible,  and 
not  at  all  desirable,  to  name  every  form  which 
deviates  from  the  typical  kind  in  point  of 
colour  or  size,  for  everybody  wotdd  be  naming 
every  mere  variety,  a  practice  that  ought  to  be 
discouraged,  as  it  invariably  leads  to  confusion. 
Our  plate  represents  what  may  be  called  an 
average  fine  variety;  we  could  have  chosen  one 
with  larger  flowers  and  more  profusely  spotted, 
but  as  it  is  always  desirable  to  figure  an  average 
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rather  than  exceptioually  fine  variety,  we 
selected  one  from  Mr.  Cobb's  selection,  at 
Silverdale  Lodge,  Sydenham,  where  cool  Orchids 
are  grown  extensively.  The  specimen  shows 
well  the  beautifully  crisped  margins  of  the 
flowers,  a  distinctive  character,  though  not  an 
invariable  one  belouging  to  this  species. 

Culture  and  Position. — The  culture  of 
cool  Orchids  has  been  so  often  treated  of  in  our 
columns  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  advert 
at  length  to  it.  Mr.  Catt,  the  gardener  at  Sil- 
verdale Lodgi,  who  is  a  highly  successful  culti- 
vator of  such  plants,  writes  as  follows  regarding 
the  Odontoglossum  in  question  :  "  Lilje  its  con- 
gener Pescatorei,  O.  crispum  likes  the  coolest 
treatment  during  the  summer  months  ;  ventila- 
tors and  lights  are  therefore  thrown  open  day 
and  night,  and  a  good  humid  atmosphere  is 
maintained  by  syringing.  The  plants  are  potted 
in  well  drained  pots  in  lumpy  peat  and  sphag- 
num, and  a  good  supply  of  water  is  given  all 
the  year  round.  If  allowed  to  get  dry,  this  Or- 
chid will  soon  show  signs  of  injury  by  losing- 
foliage  and  the  shrivelling  of  the  bulbs,  so  great 
care  should  be  taken  as  regards  this  point."  This 
is  one  of  the  few  Orchids  that  are  grown  on  a 
large  scale  for  supplying  the  market  with  cut 
flowers,  and  in  a  few  places  round  Loudon  it  is 
grown  by  the  thousands  in  long  narrow  houses, 
and  even  in  ordinary  brick  pits  heated  by  hot 
water,  and  in  such  pilaces  it  is  grown  quite 
as  easily  than  many  other  market  plant. 

W.    GOLDRINQ. 


OKCHID.S  AND   OTHER   PLANTS   IN 
WISCONSIN. 

Time  was  when  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  a 
plant  was  considered  to  indicate  the  mineral 
matter  required  in  a,  .soil  for  its  perfect  growth, 
and  the  constituents  required  in  a  special  manure. 
So  also  is  it  considered  desirable  that  a  gardener 
should  know  something  of  the  climate  and  soil  in 
which  a  recently  introduced  plant  naturally  grows 
in  order  to  determine  what  mode  of  culture  would 
be  most  suitable.  But  neither  one  nor  the  other 
seem  to  be  infallible  guides.  Take  our  common 
Thrift  or  Sea  Pink,  as  it  is  usually  called ;  on  the 
flat  sandy  shores  of  a  tidal  river  I  find  it  growing 
in  great  profusion,  but  on  an  embankment  adjoin- 
ing, washed  only  by  high  tides,  and  where  there 
is  a  thick  sward  of  Grass,  not  a  plant  of  Thrift  is 
to  be  found.  The  ashes  of  this  plant  were 
analysed  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  and  soda  was  the  chief 
alkali  found.  If  the  investigation  had  ended 
here,  the  inference  might  have  been  that  sand  and 
soda  were  essential  for  the  f)erfect  growth  of 
Thrift.  But  we  know  by  experience  that  the 
plant  when  removed  from  the  sea-shore  and 
planted  in  the  richer  soil  of  a  garden,  and  not 
crowded  by  other  plants,  will  grow  with  much 
greater  vigour,  form  a  dense  green  cushion  of 
leaves,  and  produce  flowers  double  the  size  and  of 
a  richer  colour  than  by  the  sea-side.  Dr.  Voelcker 
has  also  analysed  the  ashes  of  the  plant  grown 
inland,  and  he  found  it  was  able  to  substitute 
potash  for  soda.  I  do  not  remember  ever  finding 
a  plant  of  Thrift  growing  naturally  away  from  the 
sea-shore  except  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Lawers,  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  of  Scotland,  where  it 
had  little  else  than  Lichens  to  contend  with. 
Thrift  would  seem  to  grow  on  sea  sand,  because 
it  is  able  to  grow  there  where  so  few  plants  can, 
but  in  richer  soil,  where  it  could  grow  better,  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  it  is  crowded  out  by 
more  vigorous  vegetation.  The  Juniper  I  have  seen 
growing  finely  on  the  chalk  in  Surrey,  a  hill  there 
being  known  as  Juniper  Hill.  It  grows  on  the 
mountain  limestone  crags  of  North  Lancashire, 
and  the  finest  plants  of  it  I  have  seen  were  gi'owing 
on  the  same  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  in  that 
rich  botanical  district,  Middleton-in-Teesdale. 
It  might  be  inferred  by  one  acquainted  with 
the  plant  in  Britain  only  that  a  drj'  soil 
and     lime     were    essential     for     its    growth. 


It  occurs  sometimes  on  dry  ground  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  Asa  Gray,  but  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  I  have  never  met  with  it  except  in  low 
wet  gi-ound,  usually  in  small  islands  a  little  ele- 
vated above  a  shaking  bog,  where  the  American 
Larch  or  Tamarack  grows,  and  there  is  no  chalk 
or  limestone  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Of  common  English  weeds  introduced  into  the 
United  States  some  seem  unable  to  endure  the 
climate,  whilst  others  make  greater  headway  than 
in  their  native  country.  The  common  species  of 
Mullein,  not  a  commonplant  in  England,  is  in  Wis- 
consin very  vigorous  and  abundant,  taking  pos- 
session of  newly-made  railway  banks  and  neglected 
fields.  The  Thorn  Apple  (Datura  Stramonium), 
known  in  America  as  Jamestown  Weed,  not  a 
common  weed  here,  is  well  able  to  take  care 
of  itself  in  the  United  States,  and  be- 
comes a  troublesome  weed  on  farms  on 
which  it  is  allowed  to  get  a  footing. 
The  Grass  Poa  pratensis,  the  celebrated  Blue 
Grass  of  Kentucky,  and  the  June  Grass  of  the 
Western  States,  may  be  found  in  meadows  here 
growing  side  by  side  with  other  Grasses,  but  in 
Wisconsin  it  seems  to  have  the  power  of  killiuL 
almost  all  other  vegetation  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  It  seems  to  do  this  by  drying  the 
soil  during  dry  spells  which  usually  occur  more  or 
less  during  summer ;  its  leaves  will  be  brown  and 
withered,  so  that  fire  may  be  run  over  the  gi-ound, 
but  its  creeping  roots  live,  and  a  bright  green 
carpet  immediately  succeeds  heavj'  rain. 

Of  a  few  plants,  natives  of  both  countries,  some 
seem  to  do  better  in  Wisconsin,  others  not  so  well 
as  in  England.  The  Fern,  Woodsia  ilvensis,  now 
almost  extinct  in  Britain,  grows  in  great  abund- 
ance near  my  jjlace  from  the  fissures  of  a  porphyry 
rock,  and  it  has  there  endured  on  two  occasions, 
to  my  knowledge,  a  temperature  of  40°  below 
zero  and  103°  above  it.  The  snows  have  scarcely 
melted  awaj'  before  the  roadsides  are  gay  with 
the  light  ijurple  flowers  of  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  a 
somewhat  rare  plant  here,  while  its  cousin  the 
Windflower,  A.  nemorosa,  though  abundant,  is 
a  poor  little  starveling  compared  with  the  British 
plant.  But  I  commenced  to  write  with  a  view  to 
say  something  about  the  situations  which  some 
American  Cypripediums  seem  to  prefer.  In  your 
issue  of  June  i  a  correspondent  at  Alban}',  N.Y. 
states  that  Cypripedium  spectabile  grows  in  ex 
posed  swamps.  I  have  never  so  found  it  growing 
in  Wisconsin.  By  swamps  we  understand 
there  a  wet  bog  covered  with  Moss,  where 
Sundews,  Pitcher  plants,  and  Andromedas 
grow.  As  we  pass  over  these  swamps  to 
hard  land,  we  usually  come  first  to  a  belt  of 
worthless  Grass  called  wire  Grass ;  next  follow 
broad-leaved  Grasses,  useful  for  hay ;  then  between 
the  Grass  and  the  timber  usxially  occurs  a  belt  of 
low,  broad-leaved,  herbaceous  plants,  not  usually 
considered  worth  mowing ;  and  it  is  in  these  belts 
where  I  have  usually  seen  this  queen  of  Cypripe- 
diums grow.  The  soil  is  black  vegetable  matter, 
probably  always  moist.  C.  pubescens  I  have  had 
in  great  abundance,  one  year  counting  upwards 
of  150  blooms  from  one  standpoint.  These  were 
growing  on  level  ground  a  few  rods  from  a  swamp, 
and  on  which  the  Burr  Oak  was  growing  sparingly ; 
the  soil  vegetable  matter,  resting  on  boulder  clay 
and  dry  enough  to  plough.  C.  candidum,  de- 
scribed as  "  a  little  gem,"  grows  in  a  rather 
open  situation,  also  on  loose  rough  ground. 
This  is  a  rare  American  plant,  and  rare  in  ^V'is- 
consin,  I  suppose,  having  had  a  few  years  since 
to  supply  a  gentleman  who  had  pretty  thoroughly 
investigated  the  flora  of  Wisconsin  with  plants 
for  Kew.  It  grows  with  such  plants  as  Dode- 
catheon,  Geranium,  &c.  It  flowers  early,  and 
when  in  flower  its  snow-white  lip  makes  it  very 
conspicuous.  Being  of  low  growth,  after  flower- 
ing it  becomes  partially  shaded  by  taller  grow- 
ing plants.  The  soil  in  which  it  also  grows  is 
black  vegetable  matter. 

Such  notes  may  possibly  afford  lunts,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  with  all  our  vaunted  knowledge 
and  advance  we  are  yet  but  groping  our  way  to 
clearer  light.  There  are  on  every  hand  mysteries 
connected  with  plant  life  that  are  yet  inexplicable, 


and  the  safest  guide  to  the  culture  of  any  plant 
is  that  acquired  by  actual  trial  and  accumulated 
experience.  J.  T, 
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liOOKErJES. 
A  conHEiSPONDENT,  tired  of  the  stereotyped 
shrubbery,  asks  for  some  advice  as  regards  the 
formation  of  rockeries,  which  we  give,  but  with- 
out much  hope  that  it  will  be  serviceable;  for 
among  the  many  strange  perversities  of  the 
human  mind  tliere  is  nothing  more  .sad  than  the 
turn  it  takes  when  directed  to  the  formation  of 
a  rockery.  It  is  generally  constructed  in  such 
a  way  that  the  plants  can  neither  be  seen  upon 
it  nor  grown  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  so  few  people  really 
notice  what  they  see  in  countries  where  the  rock 
crops  out  naturally,  and  where  what  are  called 
alpine  plants  grow.  A  vague  notion  has  been 
instilled  into  their  minds  that  the  right  thing  is 
to  form  a  hybrid  between  a  bank  and  wall  of 
scoria,  burnt  bricks,  or  any  rubbish  which  they 
can  get  hold  of.  When  the  material  is  better 
the  same  idea  is  faithfully  carried  out ;  there  is 
no  evidence  that  anybody  remembers  the  fact 
that  alpine  flowers,  like  other  flowers,  grow  in 
the^  Grass  or  in  tlie  level  soil  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  and  that  comparati\-ely  few  of 
them  care  for  a  dusty  hole  between  two  stones 
in  a  lowdand  country.  Frequently  the  rockwork 
is  made  without  any  space  for  soil,  or,  if  there  be 
soil  below,  probably  there  are  dry  interstices 
which  prevent  the  roots  getting  to  the  soil;  but 
in  the  Alps  we  find  alpine  flowers  growing  on 
the  level  ground  by  thousands,  and  on  this  level 
ground  they  get  many  months  of  snow  and  many 
rains  in  spring ;  but  in  our  country,  where  there 
may  be  no  snow,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  very  often 
a  drying  time  in  winter  and  autumnas  well  as  in 
summer,  the  surface  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  vicis- 
situdes, people  act  as  if  the  plants  could  live  on  air 
and  dust.  When  the  masses  of  artificial  cement 
work  are  made  which  are  not  uncommon  in  country 
seats,  the  pockets,  as  they  are  called, .at  the  sides 
are  far  too  small,  and  as  the  edges  project  the 
plants  are  often  starved.  We  hear,  too,  of  cer- 
tain salts  or  other  ingredients  being  used  in  the 
formation  of  these  artificial  rocks,  wliich  de- 
stroy the  plants.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  anyone 
were  to  take  a  number  of  alpine  rock  plants,'  and 
plant  them  in  a  field  of  good  free  soil  anywhere 
they  would  grow  infinitely  better  than  'in  most 
of  the  rock  gardens  in  the  country,  provided 
always  they  were  kept  free  from  being  overrun 
by  coarser  plants. 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that  we  ought 
to  make  fewer  rockeries,  and  make  them  with 
about  one-sixth  of  the  material  that  is  generally 
used,  and  dispose  of  that  material  in  a  wholly 
different  way.  The  rock  or  stone  sliould-  crop 
out  of  banks  or  masses  of  suitable  soil,  more 
rock  being  supposed  to  be  hidden.  This,  at  all 
events,  is  the  best  way  for  the  beginner,  who  is 
likely  to  make  a  mistake ;  this  also  is  the  true  way 
for  allowing  plant  beauty  to  be  seen,  inasmuch 
as  so  grown  plants  can  be  seen  in  little  colonies 
or  carpets  of  each,  and  their  bi-ight  colours 
enjoyed  ;  whereas,  stuck  in  holes  between  masses 
of  petrified  rubbish  or  stone,  t!ie  plants  cannot 
be  seen.  Five  or  six  stones  of  mossy  or  worn 
millstone  grit,  or  any  other  suitable  stone,  half 
buried  in  a  mound  of  earth,  make  a  far  better 
rockery  to  begin  with  than  many  a  pretentious 
affair,  costing  much  money  and  time  in  its  for- 
mation. In  our  public  gardens  we  do  not  know 
an  example  of  what  we  should  really  call  a 
really  good  rock  garden.  The  plants  do  well  in 
the  Edinburgli  Botanic  Gardens,  but  the  square 
kind  of  pocket  adopted  is  very  inartistic  and  need- 
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less.  A  t  Ke w  the  rock  garden  is  wretched,  although 
not  quite  so  bad  as  it  used  to  he.  In  commercial 
gardens  there  is  one  good  example  in  the  country, 
and  tliat  is  at  Messrs.  liackhouse's  at  York, 
■where  there  is  some  really  good  work  done  in 
the  formation  of  a  rock  garden,  particularly  the 
most  recent  part  of  it.  Our  advice  to  those  who  love 
plants,  but  are  without  good  stone  easily  obtain- 
able in  their  neighbom-hood,  and  have  not  some 
idea,  from  their  own  observation,  of  rocks  or 
alpine  flowers  in  nature,  would  be  to  do  very 
little,  or  nothing  at  all,  in  tliis  way.  Every 
plant  they  want  of  the  cliaracler  usually  placed 
on  these  structures  can  be  grown  as  well  on  the 
level  ground  or  on  a  raised  border  where  the  soil 
is  favourable — that  is  to  say,  free  or  sandy.  An 
immense  number  of  kinds  can  be  grown  on  stiff 
soils. 

In  making  artificial  landscapes,  and  all  that 
sort  of  work,  people  forget  the  real  beauty  which 
may  be  obtained  on  the  level  ground  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  beautiful  trees  and  other 
living  objects.  This  is  proved  by  walking  into 
many  a  quiet  country  garden,  or  into  some  of 
the  gardens  at  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  In  such 
places  the  stateliness  and  thediversity  of  vegetable 
life,  and  the  quiet  turf  between,  are  reaUy  all 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  results  far  more 
satisfying  than  those  obtained  in  a  more  pre- 
tentious and  more  costly  system.  The  variety 
of  tree  and  other  garden  life  is  now  so  rich  with 
us  that,  given  a  little  knowledge  and  taste,  the 
very  highest  effects  may  be  obtained  with  living- 
things,  and  fresh  turf  on  or  around  which  to 
group  them.  V. 


The  Terrace  Wall. — On  one  of  the  pleasant 
hills  on  the  south-western  .side  of  London, 
fringing  the  Thames  valley,  there  is  a  prett}' 
garden  surrounding  a  large  cottage  in  the  old 
English  style.  Ivy-clad  and  very  snug  and  artistic. 
No  expense  has  been  spared  on  the  garden,  indoors 
or  out.  The  ground  falls  gently  from  the  front  of 
the  house  to  a  small  valley,  and  rises  again  gently 
to  a  crest  of  wood,  the  house  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the  countiy  around.  Had  the  lawn  been 
allowed  to  fall  naturally  and  gently  away  from 
the  slight  [jlateau  on  which  the  ground  stands, 
the  effect,  to  or  from  the  building,  could  not  have 
been  improved.  But  the  evil  genius  came  on  the 
scene  in  the  presence  of  what  is  best  called  the 
garden  architect  or  garden  engineer,  and  he  makes 
a  terrace  in  front  of  our  old  English  cottage.  It 
was  not,  like  many,  a  mass  of  flower  beds  or 
coloured  gravel,  but  simply  oE  Grass,  the  bad 
point  being,  however,  that  the  hard  stone  wall, 
thoroughly  well  built  and  well  designed,  cut  off 
the  whole  of  the  foreground,  as  seen  from  the 
house,  so  that  those  walking  immediately  in  front 
of  the  cottage,  or  from  the  lawn,  could  not  see 
into  the  valley.  So,  again,  those  outside  the  wall 
could  not,  without  going  back  a  considerable 
distance,  .see  the  largo  and  pleasant  windows  ot 
the  main  lioor  ot  the  house  or  its  doorway.  This 
case  is  thoroughly  typical  of  what  we  have  often 
said  about  the  matter,  and  shows  well  how  the 
lawns  in  our  gardens,  which  were  justly  con- 
sidered tlieir  best  parts,  are  spoiled  by  thoughtless, 
reckless,  needless  expense.  The  gardener  in  this 
place,  an  intelligent  man,  who  had  an  eye  for 
things  other  than  his  flower  beds,  soon  discovered 
the  effect  ot  the  wall,  and  one  day  ventured  to 
point  it  out  to  his  master,  suggesting  that  it 
would  be  better  away.  "  Why,  good  Heavens," 
replied  the  master,  "  I  have  only  just  paid  over  a 
thousands  pounds  for  it. — Field. 


Eesthetic  lady's  belt,  or  the  button-hole  of  her 
male  companion.  The  dear  old  Pentstemon,  for 
instance,  looks  half  ashamed  in  its  new  garb,  with 
its  long  row  of  crimson  bells  drooping  in  melan- 
clioly  mediieval  sea-green."  Certain  it  is  that 
whatever  the  so-called  "  icsthetics  "  may  be,  some 
of  those  who  comment  upon  them  are  the  most 
ridiculous  and  ill-informed  of  scribes. 


Amoxo  the  "aesthetic"  criticism  which  is  now 
being  publislied  in  sheets  of  various  kinds,  we  find 
the  following  on  the  doings  ot  the  .Tssthetics  in 
"CoventGarden  Market,  where  certain  of  the  good, 
wholesome  scarlet  flowers  of  our  garden  beds  are 
found  converted  by  the  gardener's  art  into  sickly 
greens  and  bilious  blues  for  the  adornment  of  the 
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TROPICAL  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Feeble  as  our  attempts  are  in  representing 
tropical  vegetation  in  an  artificial  climate,  and 
in  tlie  limited  space  of  even  our  most  capacious 
hothouses,  they  convey  a  better  idea  of  what 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  tlie  plant  life  of  the 
Tropics  are  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  des- 
cription, be  it  ever  so  lucid,  or  even  from  the 
cleverest    delineations  of  the  brush  or  pencil. 


HaP'S^ 


Tropical  Plants  ill  till    I'ulin  House,  Rnyal  fiardens,  Kew. 
Ill  Liu  11  fruiii  Nature,  April,  ISSl. 

Happily,  there  are  many  gardens  in  this  country 
in  which  tropical  ]ilants  are  cultivat>'d  more  or 
less  largely,  but  nowliere  beyond  tlie  Tropics  can 
they  be  seen  in  such  perfection,  or  in  a  nearer 
approach  to  their  native  vigour  and  dimeasims 
than  in  our  national  garden  at  Kew,  which  for 
nearly  a  century  has  held  a  prominent  position 
among  European  botanic  gardens.  It  is  more 
particularly  tlie  plant  life  in  the  Palm  stove 
to  wliich  the  present  remarks  are  directed, 
and  the  little  illustration  here  given  represents 
a  small  portion  of  the  central  portion  of  that 
house,  slietched  when  the  singularly  effective 
Agave  attenuata,  shown  in  the  foreground  with 
a  tall  arching  flower-spike,  was  in  perfection. 
The  effect  of  this  plant,  with  its  attractive  yellow 
feathery  blossoms  and  noble  piort  standing  out 
in  bold  relief  from  the  background  of  stately 
Bananas  and  Palms,  was  extremely  striking,  and 
arrested  the  attention  of  every  one  at  the  time. 
The  aspect  of  the  whole  of  the  central  portion 
of  this  house  is  one  of  imposing  grandeur,  the 
majority  of  the  plants  being  of  huge  dimensions, 
and  some  not  far  sliort  of  the  size  which  they 


attain  in  their  native  habitats.  The  most 
prominent  features  are,  of  course,  the  Palms, 
than  which  there  is  not  a  finer  collection  in 
cultivation.  The  noblest  of  the.se  are  the 
Wine  I'alm  (Caryota  urens),  which  long 
ago  reared  its  stately  head  of  foliage  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  dome,  but  now  apparently 
gradually  eking  out  its  existence,  as  most  of 
this  cla.ss  of  Palms  do  w-hen  they  have  once 
flowered ;  they  produce  their  gigantic  clusters 
of  blossoms  from  the  axils  of  the  topmost  leaves 
and  then  successively  from  those  below,  and  so 
on  until  the  lower  leaves  have  been  reached  with 
flowers  and  fruits,  and  then  the  plant  dies. 
Opposite  is  an  immense  specimen  of  Sea- 
forlhia  elegans,  a  Palm  which  in  its  young 
stage  is  such  a  favourite  for  the  adornment  of 
hothouses  of  small  dimensions.  This  Palm 
annually  bears  a  huge  cluster  of  flowers,  which 
hang  in  long  white  ihongs,  which  have  a  strange 
yet  noble  appearance.  Near  to  this  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally hue  example  of  Caryota  Itumphi, 
one  of  the  grandest  Palms  in  the  house,  which 
throws  its  broad  leaves  far  an<l  wide.  Another 
grand  specimen  is  Sabal  umbraculifera,  which 
IS  a  perennial  source  of  interest  to  visitors  on 
account  of  the  ponderous  clusters  it  hears  of 
Grape-like  fruits,  shining  with  a  jet  black 
lustre  from  beneath  the  large  fan-shaped  leaves. 
Other  grand  Palms  in  the  centre  of  the  house 
are  I'ritchardia  pacifica,  several  species  of 
Phoenix,  Cocos,  Latania,  Livistona,  the 
stately  and  rare  Areca  Paueii,  and  others  of  the 
singularly  attractive  Ceroxylon  andicola  with 
its  long  white  leaf  stalks.  Mingled  witli  the 
Palms  are  hosts  of  other  plants  of  a  similar 
stature,  notably  the  various  kinds  of  Banana 
(Musa),  among  which  the  magnificent  leaves  of 
the  Abyssinian  Musa  (M.  Ensete)  are  very  con- 
spicuous. 

The  undergrowth  of  Aroids  and  other 
shade  loving  plants  is  comparatively  a  recent 
innovation  on  such  a  large  .scale,  and  a  very 
beautiful  one  too.  They  are  all  planted  out  in 
free  soil  of  good  depth,  and  they  thrive  with 
remarkable  vigour,  many  being  finer  than  those  in 
pots  in  the  ordinary  collection  in  No.  1  hou.se. 
In  these  beds  beneath  the  towering  Palms  there 
is  an  infinite  variety  of  plant  life  all  thriving 
with  native  vigour,  and  the  whole  forming  a 
scene  unsui'passable  elsewhere,  and  not  even  in 
any  one  locality  in  the  Tropics  could  there  be 
seen  such  diversity  of  form,  size,  and  colour, 
seeing  that  there  are  representatives  from  almost 
every  region  of  the  Tropics  congregated  in  a  .space 
of  a  few  hundred  yards  square. 

The  south  wing  of  the  house  contains  one  of 
(he  grandest  features  of  the  gfarden.that  is,  the 
unique  collection  of  Cycadaceous  plants,  chiefly 
from  Australia,  the  t'ape,  and  Soiitli  America. 
At  all  seasons  the.se  are  grand  objects,  but  never 
so  fine  as  at  the  present  season  when  the  major 
part  of  them  are  developing  new  heads  of 
foliage.  To  enumerate  these  in  detail  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  remarks,  as 
allusion  has  been  made  to  them  on  several  occa- 
sions in  The  Garden.  No  visitor  to  the  garden 
interested  in  plants  should  omit  seeing  thi.s 
grand  collection,  whicli,  in  it.self,  is  quite 
a  study.  The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the 
types  of  tropical  vegetation  represented  in 
this  noble  structure,  a  collectio:j  which  is 
worthy  of  the  nation,  and  redounds  to  the  credit 
of  those  who  have  so  assiduously  laboured  to 
render  it  what  it  now  is.  A\'.  G. 


Pothos  aurea. — From  your  beautiful  wood- 
cut and  descrii4ion  I  presume  this  choice  novelty 
is  almost  or  (|uite  identical  in  character  and  habit 
with  the  silver-leaved  I'othos  argyrea.  If  it  also 
grows  as  freely  it  will  jirove  most  valuable  for 
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the  clothing  of  rockeries,  and  also  for  furnishing 
baskets.  Xlie  peculiar  mode  of  growth,  and  even 
the  peculiarities  of  stems  and  their  rootlets,  make 
it  a  most  interesting  plant  for  the  latter  purpose. 
Is  the  new  comer  a  distinct  species  ?  or  merely  a 
golden  sport  of  the  older  species  1  Either  way  it 
•will  be  equally  -welcome.  Considering  the  beauty 
of  such  plants,  it  is  surprising  how  seldom  one 
meets  with  the  Tothos,  though  few  plants  are  more 
easily  grown  or  propagated,  and  none  are  more 
effective,  as  it  Hrmly  grasps  and  closely  hugs  the 
wall  with  such  tenacity  that  one  might  as  well 
try  to  open  an  oyster  -.vith  the  finger  as  to  remove 
the  I'ntlios  after  it  is  (irmly  established. — 
B.  T.  ¥. 

White  Show  Pelargoniums.— A  cor- 
respondent of  The  Garden  directs  atten- 
tion (p.  66;>)  to  white  Pelargoniums,  and  justly 
observes  they  are  always  welcome  and  generally  in 
demand.  Looking  through  the  large  collection, 
both  zonal,  show,  fancy,  and  of  the  regal  type  at 
the  Hon.  Judge  Gough's  the  otlier  day,  indoor 
and  out,  I  would  be  inclined  to  strongly  commend 
for  decorative  purposes  Claribel  and  The  Bride  in 
preference  to  many  others.  They  are  both  pure 
wliite,  nearly  similar,  with  small  blotches  of  rosy 
carmine  on  the  two  upper  petals  of  the  softest 
and  richest  shading.  The  trusses,  especially  of 
the  latter,  were  numerous,  comparatively  large, 
and  well  thrown  up  above  the  foliage.  They  seem 
to  do  best  in  comparatively  small  pots,  and  with 
the  coolest  treatment.  It  is  useless  to  expect  satis- 
factory flowering  under  glass,  except  with  shad- 
ing or  muffing  as  here. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonincl. 

Plant  Houses. — There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  description  of  plant  houses  con- 
structed at  the  present  day  by  market  gardeners 
and  nurserymen  compared  with  those  that  used 
to  be  erected  for  a  like  purpose  in  times  past. 
Now  the  woodwork  is  made  no  stronger  than  is 
just  sufficient  to  support  the  weight  it  has  to 
bear  ;  the  bars  are  placed  far  apart,  so  as  to  admit 
of  very  large  panes  of  glass,  often  from  18  in.  to 
20  in.  wide  or  more,  the  whole  held  together  and 
strengthened  by  extra  tie  rods,  placed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  stiffen  and  support  the  roof  sufficiently 
without  intercepting  a  single  ray  of  light  more 
than  can  be  avoided.  Every  existing  wall  or 
building  used  to  be  built  up  witli  a  lean-to  house 
or  pit,  under  tlie  Jimprsesion  that  a  gain  was  ef- 
fected by  using  the  wall  as  a  back  to  the  new 
structure ;  by  such  an  arrangement  no  doubt  a 
little  was  saved  in  the  first  instance,  but  this  was 
adversely  over-balanced  ever  after  by  the  one-sided 
and  diminished  light  tlie  plants  received.  This 
is  now  generally  understood  and  admitted  by  a 
class  of  individuals  whose  business  it  is  to  cal- 
culate the  return  for  every  pound  they  spend,  in 
confirmation  of  which  we  recently  heard  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  London 
market  growers,  who  still  has  a  number  of  these 
old-fashioned  houses  so  placed  in  use,  say  that  if 
anyone  would  now  build  him  a  similar  lot  free  of 
cost,  he  would  not  accept  them.  The  houses  at 
Swanley  Nursery  are  good  illustrations  of  these 
cheap  erections  ;  they  stand  where  there  is  not  a 
tree  or  wall  of  any  kind  to  diminish  tlie  light : 
they  are  span-roofed,  resting  on  walls  some  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.  high,  with  no  side  lights ;  they  stand 
about  18  in.  apart,  the  space  between  being  filled 
up  with  earth  rammed  hard  in  ;  on  the  top  of  it  is 
placed  a  thick  laj'er  of  chalk  or  other  hard  ma- 
terial, the  whole  asplialted  over  and  sloping 
slightly  to  the  middle  of  the  space  ;  they  thus  do 
double  duty,  as  paths  to  get  between  the  houses 
for  repairs  and  painting,  to  push  on  or  remove 
whatever  shading  is  required  in  summer,  and  act 
as  gutters  to  receive  the  roof  water,  for  whicli 
purpose  they  have  a  slight  descent  from  each  end 
to  the  centre,  where  the  water  is  received  into  a 
very  large  brick  and  cement  tank  sunk  beneath 
the  floor,  and  intersecting  the  houses.  It  is  a 
simple  and  efficient  arrangement  that  we  have 
not  before  seen  adopted,  but  which  does  away 
with  the  annoyance  and  cost  of  leaking  spouts  or 
gutters,  and  is  a  decided  gain  where  numbers  of 
bouses  of  this  kind  are  erected. — P.  J, 
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The  fancy  prices  charged  by  some  members 
of  the  trade  for  seeds  and  roots,  and  the  great 
difference  in  the  prices  of  different  firms  and 
tlieir  way  of  dealing  with  customers,  are  things 
that  puzzle  gardeners  and  their  employers  not  a 
little  every  now  and  then.  There  are  seed.«men 
who  cannot  sell  certain  flower  seeds  except  in 
the  form  of  2s.  Cd.  and  •».  packets,  and  there 
are  others  who  can  do  the  same  at  ;!d.  There 
are  those  whose  pinches  of  seed  of  the  same 
kind  differ  to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent,  in  tlie 
quantity  given,  the  price,  strain,  and  quality 
being  the  same — or  in  other  words  the  article  is 
that  much  dearer  or  cheaper  as  the  case  may  be. 
1  saw  two  lots  of  a  certain  popidar  herbaceous 
plant  the  other  day  from  different  nurseries, 
and  in  one  lot  the  roots  were  four  times  as  big 
as  those  in  the  other  and  dearer  lot,  which  were, 
it  was  said,  sold  at  the  lowest  figure.  Tuberoses 
are  sold  in  one  shop  at  from  os.  to  7s.  per  dozen, 
and  in  another  at  2os.  per  hundred.  Lily  roots 
of  the  same  kind  and  quality  are  sold  by  some 
firms  at  prices  ranging  from  £3  to  .£5  apiece, 
and  are  offered  by  others  for  about  as  many 
shillings  "  in  the  legitimate  course  of  business." 
1  am  assured  this  is  correct.  One  does  not  ob- 
ject to  paying  a  fair  price  for  a  good  article,  but 
such  disparity  in  prices  makes  buyers  fear  that 
the  dealers  are  either  imposing  upon  themselves 
or  their  customers.  The  prices  of  fine  Gra.ss 
seeds,  too,  differ  in  an  equally  wonderful  man- 
ner, but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  in  their  case 
that  the  dearest  seeds  are,  as  a  rule,  the  best, 
and  that  in  this  particular  style  of  goods  the 
quality  differs  more  than  the  price.  1  have  had 
some  opportunities  of  seeing  the  samples  of  dif- 
ferent firms  tried  in  both  small  and  large  com- 
pass, and  the  difference  in  quality  would  hardly 
be  believed. 

The  effect  upon  crops  of  digging  and  pulver- 
isation is  a  subject,  that  has  now  and  then  re- 
ceived some  attention  from  cultivators  who  are 
not,  however,  all  quite  agreed  as  to  their  necessity 
under  all  circumstances.  Tliere  is  a  pretty  un- 
animous opinion  in  favour  of  digging  and  stir- 
ring previous  to  sowing  seed  crops,  but  such 
pre-liminary  operations  do  not  appear  to  be  ur- 
gent in  the  case  of  crops  that  are  transplanted. 
It  was  stated  once,  in  The  Garden  or  else- 
where, that  at  C'hatsworth  and  some  other 
places  crops  like  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli,  &c., 
were  planted  in  hard,  undug  ground  by  iron 
crowbars,  and  crops  equal  in  every  other  respect 
to  those  treated  in  the  usual  and  approved  man- 
ner were  the  result.  The  manure,  in.stead  of 
being  dug  into  the  soil,  was  spread  on  the  soil 
as  a  mulching,  as  the  French  treat  their  Aspa- 
ragus. 

It  is  of  course  manifest  that  if  one  crop 
can  be  planted  ou  ground  vacated  by  another 
without  digging,  a  great  saving  of  labour  must 
be  the  result,  as  one  good  digging  or  trenching 
will  serve  for  two  crops,  but  both  digging  and 
manuring  periodically  will  be  necessary  all  the 
same. 

The  practice  of  frequent  digging  and  fork- 
ing is  founded,  no  doubt,  upon  the  notion,  not 
altogether  correct,  that  soil  not  so  worked  gets 
as  hard  below  as  it  does  on  the  surface. 
In  ordinary  good  ela.stic  soils  this  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  the  case.  Soil  does  not  settle 
yond  a  certain  point,  and  it  requires  enormous 
pressure  to  affect  newly  dug  ground  more  than 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  while  turfy 
composts,  like  Vine  borders,  are  hardly  affected 
in  the  smallest  degree,  though  treadirig  with 
the  f§et  pa  Vine  borders  is  very  much  objected 


to  by  some  growers.  Turfy  composts  are  so 
elastic  that  a  steam  roller  pressed  over  them 
would  hardly  produce  any  sensible  effect.  En- 
gineers are  familiar  with  tliis  fact,  and  maca- 
damised roads,  calculated  to  bear  the  heaviest 
traffic,  are  made  successfully  over  spongy  mo- 
rasses, the  only  point  of  importance  being  to 
spread  th?  stones  evenly  to  ensure  sufficient 
resistance.  Plants  dibbled  into  undug  ground 
with  a  hardened  surface  are  not  really  in  an 
unnaturally  hard  soil,  for  once  the  top  tap 
root  is  inserted  through  the  top  crust  the  soil  is 
tolerably  open  and  permeable,  and  if  it  has  been 
previou.sly  well  tilled,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
the  plants  from  tliriving.  This  is  probably  the 
secret  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
practice,  for  such  subjects  as  Cauliflowers  do  not 
grow  fast  or  well  in  a  soil  that  is  really  hard 
about  the  roots.  It  is  not  profitable  work  dig- 
ging in  the  dog  days,  and  it  is  hard  work  for 
men  ;  the  idea  of  planting  large  breadtlis  of  gar- 
den crops  without  incurring  that  labour  ma_y, 
therefore,  commend  itself  to  some  cultiva- 
tors, and  suggest  experiments  in  that  way. 
« 

As  regards  fruit-tree  borders,  it  may  be  worth 
while  hinting  to  those  who  believe  in  hard  bor- 
ders for  such  subjects  as  the  I'eacli  that  they 
cannot  make  a  border  hard  if  made  of  turfy 
compost  except  by  treading  the  compost  in  in 
thin  layers  at  a  time,  as  the  compost  is  filled  in 
and  then  it  cannot  be  made  so  firm  as  to 
obstruct  the  roots  from  taking  a  straight  course 
if  they  choose.  Years  ago  I  remember  seeing 
a  number  of  men  making  a  Peach  border  with 
their  feet  in  this  way.  Tire  soil  was  light,  and 
it  was  trodden  as  hard  as  a  number  of  heavy 
men  could  tread  it.  The  gardener,  a  man  of 
experience,  declared  it  could  not  be  made  hard 
enough  in  any  other  way.  The  trees  grew  and 
bore  well  afterwards,  and  that  they  did  not  find 
the  rooting  medium  too  hard  was  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  they   required   root  pruning  a    few 

years  after  planting. 

* 

A  recent  lecturer  before  the  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association,  whose  name  causes  one 
to  exclaim,  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the  pro- 
phets .P"  said  some  rather  severe  but  true  things 
respecting  flower  gardens  of  fifteen  years  back  or 
thereabout.  "  The  gardener,"  it  was  stated,  "has 
begun  to  see  that  the  cutting  up  of  a  small 
rectangular  or  circular  piece  of  ground  into  a  lot 
of  ingenious  lines,  and  planting  the  whole  with 
a  combination  of  various  colours,  neither  con- 
■stitutes  beauty,  nor  lias  the  slightest  approach  to 
it."  If  this  be  true  it  would  have  been  difllcult  to 
find  a  garden  approaching  the  beautiful  at  the  date 
referred  to.  The  lecturer  overshoots  the  mark 
here,  however.  The  worst  opponents  of  the 
bedding  system  have  never  sought  to  deny  that 
pleasant  contrasts  could  be  effected  by  combina- 
tions of  colours  merely,  and  there  are  gardeners 
who  have  shown  both  taste  and  judgment  in 
producing  such  displays.  The  fault  of  their 
svstem  was  that  it  was  all  formal  combinalions, 
and  notliing  else — it  monopolised  the  garden. 

The  cutting  up  of  small  rectangular  or  circu- 
lar pieces  of  ground,  &c.,  is,  as  the  lecturer  states, 
a  fault  without  doubt,  and  he  might  have  added 
big  pieces  of  ground  as  well.  A  small  bit  of 
formal  gardening  is  almost  excusable  beside  a 
large  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  labyrinth 
upon  labyrinth  of  intricate  patterns  varied  only 
by  the  shape  of  the  beds  composing  them,  and 
nothing  else. 

The  lecturer  also  stated  that  "In  autumn  we 
cannot  dispense  with  strong  colours,"  which 
striltes  one  as  a  curious  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact.  Gar- 
dening and  poetry  must  be  at  variance  on  this 
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point,  for,  says  Biirns,  with  true  poetic  feeliug- — 

Cume  autumn,  so  pensive  in  yellow  and  prey. 
Ami  soothe  nio  with  tiding?  of  Nature's  decay. 

Terhaps  "  strong  colours  in  autumn"  arc  ucccs- 
sary  from  the  biddin's  point  of  view,  iu  order 
to  sustain  the  spectator's  interest  after  a  sum- 
mer's dissipation  in  the  same  style  of  gar- 
dening. It  is  a  promising  sign  to  see  such  sub- 
jects as  "Present -day  Flower  Gardening''  taken 
up  by  as.sociations  like  the  iScottish  one. 


THE    LIBRARY. 


Catalogue  of  Potatoes.— Essai  d'un  Cata- 
logue metho'lique  et  synonyniiq\ie  des  principales 
varietes  de  I'ommes  de  Terre,  jiar  Henri  Vil- 
morin. — This  is  a  most  interesting  catalogue 
of  Potatoes  by  'SI.  Henii  Vilmorin,  wlio  lias  paid 
as  much  attention  to  them  as  to  many  other 
classes  of  vegetables. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Plaintes  d'un  Horticultsur.*— This  is  a 
pamphlet  by  M.Godefroy-Lebeuf.Argenteuil.onthe 
present  state  of  the  Garden  ot  Plants  in  Paris,  and 
it  also  contains  explanations  regarding  two  of  the 
late  employes  of  that  garden  as  to  the  reasons  why 
they  were  oljliged  to  retire  from  it.  The  Garden 
of  Plants  at  Paris  is  naturally  a  subject  of  interest 
to  many  visitors  to  that  city,  and  its  condi- 
tion and  management  arc  not  without  importance 
to  horticulture  generally.  Any  large  national 
establisliment  much  visited  and  much  talked  of 
has  a  great  influence  for  good  or  evil.  As  we  have 
several  times  ventured  to  point  out,  the  state  of 
this  garden  is  deplorable.  An  old-fashioned  and 
unsuitable  plan  makes  impossible  any  such  charm 
of  design  as  we  expect  in  a  garden.  The  whole 
placemay  do  very  well  for  nuiseums  and  menageries 
and  so  on  ;  but  mixed  up  with  the  garden  these 
things  form  rather  an  incongruous  whole,  and  the 
interest  attaching  to  both  plants  and  gardens 
suffers  very  much  in  consequence.  It  would  appear 
that  what  is  so  clear  to  some  foreign  visitors  as 
regards  the  state  of  the  Garden  of  Plants  begins  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  nation,  and  M. 
Godefroy-Lebeuf,  an  old  pupil  of  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  puts  very  clearly  in  his  pamphlet  certain 
unpleasant  facts  as  regards  the  work  and  the 
management  of  that  institution.  We  hope  they 
may  do  good,  and  help  to  lead  to  tlio  sweeping 
reform  that  is  needed.  The  truth  is,  the  old  notion 
of  a  botanic  gardenis  long  behindthetime,  thou,gh 
many  a  fusty  old  garden  in  a  Continental  city 
still  bears  the  name  of  "  Botanic  Garden.'' 

Arboretum  Segrezianum. — This  remark- 
able work  makes  .steady  progress,  as  in  addition  to 
the  first  number  which  wo  noticed  some  time  ago 
two  others  have  now  appeared,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing 7iew  trees  and  shrubs  are  figured  :  No.  2  : 
Crataegus  Ltivallei,  Diervillasessilifolia,  Xuttallia 
cerasifnrmis,  Catalpa  Kicrapferi,  Exochorda 
grandifiora.  Xo.  i!:  Idesia  polycarpa,  Ithodo- 
typos  kerrioides,  Prunus  divaricata,  Crataegus 
punctata  and  hetcrophylla.  Aria  Decaisneana.  The 
plates  are  very  carefully  done,  and  in  most  cases 
of  tlie  size  ot  nature.  It  is  seldom  in  a  book  of 
this  sort  that  the  public  reap  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  ot  one  wlio  is  both  a  grower  and  lover 
oE  trees,  and  who  at  the  same  time  knows  them 
well  botanically.  This  book  is  a  fitting  record  of 
the  finest  collections  of  trees  formed  in  Europe  in 
our  own  day,  and  whicli  we  hope,  notwithstanding 
the  unkindness  of  recent  winters,  may  long  con- 
tinue one  of  the  garden  honours  of  La  Belle 
France. 

A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  the 
English  Poets. f— This  is  a  new  edition  for  the 
public,  of  an  excellent  book  formerly  published  by 
Mr.  11.  G.  liohn  f(U'  private  circulation,  ami  which 
had  become  very  rare.  The  veteran  author,  who 
to  his  many  acquirements  adds  that  of  an  en- 
tluisia-itic  and  successful  gardener,  is  among  our 
mo.-t  remarkable  examples  of  men  who  far  beyond 
the  allotted  age  of  man  do  excellent  work.  The 
quiet  and  cliarra  of  his  richly  stored  garden  may 
jierliaps  account  in  part  for  such  a  green  eld  age. 
The  book  is  admitted  to  be  exceedingly  well  done 
and  far  above  the  level  of  similar  books. 

"  Plaintes  d"un  Hortifulteur  sur  la  triste  situation  de  la 
Section  de  Culture  au  MusOum  d'Histoire  naturellc.  Saint- 
Germain-eu-Laye  :  D.  Bardin. 

t  George  Bell  &  .Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


OLD  KITCHEN   GAKDENS. 

Attached  to  some  of  our  old  English  mansions 
one  frequently  finds  a  genuine  old-fashioned 
kitchen  garden — one  that  still  retains  traces  ot 
the  time  when  the  kitchen  garden  was  a  mixture 
of  what  now  constitutes  several  distinct  phases  of 
gardening,  for  now-a-days  not  only  is  the  flower 
garden  quite  distinct  from  the  kitchen  garden, 
but  the  fruit  garden  is  ever.y  year,  as  it  should 
be,  gettin,g  more  isolated  from  the  vegetable 
quarters.  Eacli  class  of  subjects  requires  special 
treatment,  and  they  can  be  better  grown,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  .separate  tlian  mixed. 
The  orchard  full  of  standard  trees,  still  a  reality, 
is  only  going  back  to  tlie  good  old  plan  in 
days  when  fruit  was  ])lentiful.  But  the  fruit 
garden  as  distinct  from  the  kitchen  garden  is  a 
modern  idea,  as  yet  only  partially  carried  out, 
while  the  separating  vegetables  into  field  and 
garden  crops  sets  free  enclosed  kitchen  gardens 
for  the  larger  demands  now  generally  made  on 
tliem  for  choice  vegetables  and  salads. 
The  fiower  garden,  too,  is  rapidly  divesting  itself 
of  formal  squares  and  straiglit  lines.  The 
brilliant  flowering  plants  occupy  one  portion, 
stately  foliage  or  sub-tropical  groups  another, 
and  dwarf  or  carpet  p  ants  another ;  and 
although  it  may  be  long  before  perfection  is 
reached  in  the  arrangement  or  grouping  of  plants, 
yet  one  cannot  but  admit  that  gardening  Ijoth  in 
its  ornamental  and  useful  branches  has  made 
good  pro.grcss  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Turning  to  the  still  existin,g  examples  of  our 
ohl  English  gardens,  one  must,  liowever,  admit 
that  they  were  well  designed  to  meet  the  end 
in  view.  In  many  cases  the  kitchen  garden  did 
duty  for  tlie  flower  garden,  fruit  garden,  and  its 
various  offshoots,  such  as  the  Pinetum.  And 
in  liouses  Orchids  were  grown  with  Pines,  and 
stove  plants  under  the  shade  of  Vines,  yet  by  un- 
wearied perseverance  good  crops  wei'e  produced, 
notwithstanding  defective  heating,  ventilating,  and 
other  details  on  which  success  or  failure  often 
rests.  In  these  old-fashioned  gardens  aged  fruit 
trees  leant  in  all  directions;  there  were  old 
knotted  espaliers  and  glorious  wreaths  ot  Hoses 
or  Honeysuckle  that  found  a  support  on  their 
stems,  while  by  the  sides  of  walks  were  huge 
masses  of  Thyme,  Parsley,  or  other  herbs  alter- 
nated with  flowers,  either  pleasant  to  the  eye  or 
grateful  on  account  of  their  perfume,  but  now 
the  tendency  of  the  times  is  all  against  ancient 
gardens,  liowever  interesting  they  may  be. 
Liiitiin.  J.  G. 


Laxton's  Alpha  Pea. — Tliis  is  an  excellent 
variety  tfu-  main  early  or  second  early  crops,  a 
profuse  bearer,  and  one  tliat,  if  sown  in  the  end  of 
Feliruary  or  JIarcli,  will  not  be  much  behind  those 
raised  under  glass,  or  even  those  sown  the  previous 
autumn.  Among  the  many  good  Peas  Mr.  Lax- 
ton  lias  sent  out.  Alpha  is  likely  to  hold  a  first 
place. — J.  G. 

Day's  Early  Sunrise  Pea.  —  Early 
Wrinkled  Peas  have  of  late  years  come  to  be 
greatly  sought  after,  and  although  not  given  to 
trying  all  the  latest  improvements  that  are  sent 
out,  yet  I  have  heard  sueli  excellent  reports  of 
Day's  Early  iSnnrise,  that  I  resolved  to  give  it  a 
trial.  We  suwcil  two  rows  of  it  on  February  7, 
from  which  wo  h.'ivo  had  a  ver.y  fine  crop,  pods 
being  plentiful  from  very  close  to  the  ground  to 
the  tips  of  the  haulm,  which  with  us  is  about  ;'.  ft. 
high.  They  are  very  deep  green,  and  easily 
recognised  in  the  row,  and  from  what  I  hear 


among  gardeners.  Day's  Early  Sunrise  is  likely  to 
become  a  very  popular  Pea. — J.  G.  L. 

Early  Alpha  Potato.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  our  < 'ottage  G.ardcn  Society  several  dishes  of 
this  very  early  rounil  Potato  were  brought  for 
exhibition.  They  had  been  grown  in  the  open 
garden,  and  were  considered  to  be  equal  in  earli- 
ness  to  any  kind  of  kidney  in  cultivation  and 
more  prolific;  in  fact,  they  are  especially  adapted 
for  small  gardens,  as  they  make  bii't  little  haulm, 
ami  are  useful  for  filling  up  odd  corners  and 
sheltered  places,  such  as  the  foot  of  a  wall  where 
a  single  row  may  be  grown  for  a  very  early  supply, 
the  samples  referred  to  being  dug  the  third  week 
in  .1  nne  from  quite  an  exposed  situation,  where  the 
haulm  was  cut  to  the  ground  in  Jlav  bv  frost. — 
J.  G. 

Applying  Patent  Manure  to  Potatoes. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Wickham,  New- 
bury, states  that  a  few  weeks  a.go  it  occurred  to 
him  to  sprinkle  almost  a  pound  wei.ght  of  Amies' 
.Manure  on  the  fifth  row  ot  nine  rows  he  had 
planted  of  the  Woodstock  Kidney  Potato.  The 
effect  produced  is  that  of  a  marked  increase  in 
tlie  strength  of  the  plants,  producing  a  much 
darker  foliage  and  larger  seed  balls  than  on  the 
other  rows.  He  had  previously  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  this  manure  in  considerable  quantity 
without  being  able  to  notice  any  material  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  foliage,  or,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  in  the  weight  of  tubers  pro- 
duced. Tliis  led  him  to  think  that  hitherto  he 
had  done  wrong  in  mixing  the  manure  with  the 
earth  in  the  drill  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  wet 
season  having,  in  his  belief,  carried  the  manure 
too  far  down  to  benefit  tlie  roots.  By  applying  it 
to  the  surface  near  the  neck  ot  the  plants  after 
earthing  up,  the  rains  wash  it  down  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  roots,  which  readily 
avail  themselves  of  it. — K.  D. 

'Veitch's  Extra  Early  Oauliflo'wer.-This 

dwarf  early  Cauliflower  is  unquest  ionably  a  decided 
acquisition,  coming  in  as  it  does  at  a  time  when 
vegetables  are  generally  somewhat  scarce.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for 
growing  entirely  under  glass,  being  very  dwarf 
and  producing  a  fine  head  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant  in  a  minimum  of  time.  But  it  is 
as  an  out-door  vegetable  that  1  would  specially 
recommend  it;  it  comes  in  after  the  latest 
Broccoli  ends  and  before  the  earliest  Cauliflowers 
begin.  Planted  side  by  side  with  the  Early 
London  and  other  early  Cauliflowers,  and  treated 
the  same  iu  every  respect,  viz.,  sown  in  September, 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  and  planted  out  in  deep 
drills  in  the  middle  of  March  on  a  border  with  a 
south  aspect,  we  cut  beautiful  iieads  the  first 
week  in  June,  or  nearly  a  fortni.trht  before  the 
other  varieties  that  looked  the  strongest  were  fit 
to  cut.  In  ordiuaiT  seasons  the  shelter  of  a  cold 
pit  would  bring  this  excellent  vegetable  quite  a 
fortnight  sooner,  so  that  where  either  Broccoli  or 
Cauliflowers  are  in  request  the  year  round  there 
need  be  no  ditiiculty  about  the  gap  between  the 
two  being  now  filled  up.  Tliere  are  now  several 
excellent  varieties  of  very  late  Broccoli  that 
extend  the  supply  to  within  what  may  be  called 
a  measurable  distance  of  the  time  wlien  Cauli- 
flowers, by  the  aid  of  these  early  sorts,  may  be 
relieil  on  "to  take  up  and  carry  on  tlio  supply. — 
JAME.S  Groom. 

Sowing'  Parsley. — Tlie  demand  for  Parsley 
never  slackens,  for  altliough  many  substitutes 
have  been  tried  for  garnishing,  there  is  nothing 
that  finds  so  much  favour  as  fresh  green-curled 
Parsle.v,  and  the  quantity  that  is  used  in  large 
establishments  makes  its  cultivation  an  important 
matter.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand  the  best 
way  is  to  sow  largely  at  once,  for  sowin.gs  made 
in  June  or  July  last  for  a  lon.gtimc  befin'crunnin.g 
to  seed.  In  tact,  these  sowin.gs  will  supply  the 
year  with  care  in  transplanting  while  the  plants 
arc  young  to  various  positions  where  shelter  or 
shade  is  available.  We  have  a  large  portion  of 
our  kitchen  garden  edged  with  common  bricks, 
and  by  sowing  the  Parsley  about  G  in.  inside  the 
edging,  an  ornamental  and  at  the  same  time  use- 
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ful  addition  is  made  to  ouv  garden  edging.  In 
August,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  the)'  are  thinned  out  to  1  ft.  apart,  and 
the  thinnings  are  planted  in  cold  frames  where 
they  can  be  efficiently  protected  in  cold  weather, 
ancf  some  are  planted  on  dry  sheltered  banks  or 
at  the  foot  of  walls  where  they  can  be  readily 
protected  with  Fir  branches.  To  protect  the 
open  rows,  I  find  stout  boards  nailed  together  to 
make  a  temporary  roof  an  excellent  plan,  as  when 
snow  lies  heavy  on  them  they  can  be  cleared  of 
it  and  lifted"  carefully  otf,  and  the  produce 
gathered  without  injury  to  the  roots,  such  as  is 
caused  by  picking  it  from  the  plants  among  the 
snow.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  some  in  March 
and  April  for  smmmcr  and  autumn  use,  and  we 
find  single  rows  between  young  bush  fruits  answer 
well,  for  when  frost  is  not  to  be  dreaded  it  cannot 
ba  too  vigorous  or  strong. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Stuartia. — We  hear  this  beautiful 
North  American  shrub  is  in   ilower  at  Syon. 

The  Spotted  Calla. — C.  albo-maculata 
comes  to  us  presumably  from  the  open  ground  of 
the  New  I'lant  C'ompanj-  at  Colchester,  and  a 
graceful  plant  it  is,  the  iiower,  too,  being  of  good 
form  ;  but  the  fact  that  we  have  so  grand  a  plant 
in  the  common  Calla  rather  overweights  this.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  yellow  Calla  well  grown 
under  various  conditions. 

The  Spiked  Star  of  Bethlehem.— 
Ornithogalum  pyramidale  has  at  flowering  time 
^uch  poor  leaves,  that  by  itself  on  a  border  or  in 
a  bulb  garden  it  does  not  attract  much  attention, 
but  that  it  is  a  beautiful  plant  anybody  can  find 
out  who  scatters  a  few  good  bulbs  of  it  among  a 
tuft  of  dwarf  Roses  or  any  other  open  dwarf 
shrub.  AVe  noticed  it  lately  standing  forth  from 
some  dwarf  plants  of  the  Eamanas  Kose. 

Campanula  azurea. — Among  the  many 
Hairbells  of  the  season  this  is  sent  to  us,  and 
very  pretty  it  is,  of  the  Hosti  race.  How  beauti- 
ful the  Peach-leaved  Bell-flower  (C.  persicifolia) 
now  is  on  the  Sussex  liills  I  We  ha^•e  never  seen 
anything  more  lovely  than  tufts  of  this.  Its 
aspects  in  London  gardens  are  not  at  all  com- 
imrable  with  what  one  sees  in  country  places;  the 
plants  do  not  seem  the  same. 

The  Giant  Bell-flower.— Campanula  lati- 
folia  var.  macrantha  is  tlie  name  of  a  very  fine 
herbaceous  plant  whicli  is  now  in  bloom  in  some 
gardens,  and  also  abundantly  wild  in  the  north 
of  England,  where  Mr.  Woodall  says  it  attains  a 
height  of  6  ft.  sometimes  in  copses.  It  is  a  hand- 
some and  striking  plant.  It  is  surprising  it  has 
not  been  used  to  give  rise  to  as  valuable  varieties 
of  flowers  as  the  Cauteromy  Bell  in  its  own  way. 
As  after  flowering  it  would  be  somewhat  un- 
sightly in  borders,  the  true  way  is  to  establish  it 
in  copse  or  shrubbery,  in  which  its  fine  spikes  of 
great  blossoms  would  tell  well. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Farnborough 
Q-range. — We  have  here  plants  of  .Saponaria 
ocymoides  and  splendcns  in  patclies  from  1  ft. 
to  2  ft.  across,  which  have  stood  the  winter  on 
our  exposed  border  perfectly  and  have  flowered 
profusely.  Poppies,  too,  are  most  showy  as  well 
as  several  kinds  of  Campanula,  including  persici- 
folia alba  and  the  double  form.  We  also  have 
good  patches  of  the  Double  Hweet  William  full  of 
bloom.  Hybrid  Pinks  of  several  kinds  are  like- 
wise grand  ;  they  are  most  useful  when  in  large 
patches.  Dianlhus  neglectus  and  glacialis  were 
good  here  this  spring. — J.  C.  F. 

New  Park  at  Halifax.— A  new  park  for 
Halifax  wasopened  last  week.  It  iscalled  Shroggs 
Park,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  2-3  acres.  The  site  has  been  gener- 
ously leased  to  the  corporation  for  999  years  by 
Mr.  Henry  Savile,  of  Rufford  Abbey,  at  a  nominal 
rent,  and  part  of  the  expense  of  formation  has 
been  borne  by  Mr.  Edward  Akroyd,  formerly  M.P. 
for  Halifax.  Tlie  park  contains  large  football 
and  cricket  grounds,  a  central  pavilion,  drinking 
and  ornamental  fountains,  a  fine  waterfall,  &c. 


About  60,000  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted. 
A  drive  round  the  park  runs  along  the  top  of  a 
rooky  cliff  commanding  good  views. 

The  Rose-coloured  Water  Lily.— We 
learn  that  this  plant  has  flowered  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner  in  the  York  Nurseries.  The  colour 
is  said  to  be  even  finer  tlian  that  shown  in  our 
plate  (Vol.  XV.,  p.  516).  We  endeavour  to  avoid 
exaggeration,  give  instructions  tliat  the  plants 
should  be  drawn  life  size  in  all  cases  where 
possible,  and  insist  on  the  flowers  being  drawn  as 
they  are  and  without  reference  to  the  ideals 
(possible  and  impossible,  ugly  or  otherwise),  which 
we  find  some  are  too  ready  to  suggest  to  the 
artist.  As  the  plants  we  have  figured  become  known 
in  cultivation,  the  faithfulness  and  the  selection 
of  Tj[E  Garden  plates  will  be  recognised,  and 
they  will  be  found  to  have  a  value  more  than  was 
anticipated  at  first. 

New  Strain  of  Violas.— In  the  Stanstead 
Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  we  saw  two  varieties 
of  Viola,  which  indicate  quite  a  new  departure 
from  the  ordinary  strains  of  Pansies  and  Violas. 
The  flowers  are  quite  devoid  of  tlie  centre  dark 
eye  and  the  usual  dark  pencillings  that  radiate 
therefrom,  so  that  the  flowers  ha\e quite  a  distinct 
appearance,  and  are  greatly  improved,  as  the 
colours  are  purer.  The  names  of  these  are  Hybrida 
alba,  which  has  large  flowers  of  good  form  and 
pure  white,  and  is,  moreover,  a  free  grower  and 
flowerer  ;  Golden  Queen  of  Spring,  similar  to  the 
last,  but  of  a  pure  golden  yellow,  and  extremely 
pretty.  Jlessrs.  Laing  have  not  acquired  these 
long,  but  they  speak  highly  of  them,  and  predict 
a  bright  future  for  them. 

New  Yellow  "Water  Lily  (Nymph^a 
flava). — This  extremely  rare  North  American 
Water  Lily  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  old 
Lily  house  at  Kew,  near  the  I'alm  house.  The 
plant  much  resembles  in  appearance  the  ordinarj' 
forms  of  tropical  water  Lilies,  and  also  in  the  size 
and  form  of  the  flowers,  but  the  colour  is  a  pure 
canary  yellow,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other  Nymph;Ba  known.  It  is,  we  believe,  even 
rare  in  its  native  habitats,  and  has  not  been  known 
very  long  to  botanists,  judging  bj'  what  is  said  re- 
specting it  in  the  last  volume  of  the  "Botanj'  of 
California."  It  is  said  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
hard)-  in  our  climate,  and  if  so,  it  will  prove  a 
great  acquisition  to  our  aquatic  plants. 

New  Tropical  Gingerw^ort  (Cienkowskia 
Kirki). — Under  this  not  very  euphonious  name 
there  is  now  a  plant  in  flower  in  one  of  the  stoves 
at  Kew.  It  is  apparently  an  ally  of  the  Curcumas, 
and  like  them  has  ample  broad  foliage  which  has 
a  handsome  appearance  at  all  seasons.  The 
flower-spikes,  which  overtop  the  foliage,  are  stout 
and  erect,  and  are  terminated  by  dense  clusters  of 
flower-buds  which  expand  two  and  three  together. 
The  blossom  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  roundish 
lip-like  petal  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  at  once 
reminding  one  of  Odontoglossumvexillarium.  There 
is  a  deep  orange  blotch  in  the  centre,  and  from  it 
radiate  several  white  pencillings  which  give  the 
flower  a  pretty  appearance.  It  was  we  believe, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Kirk  at  Zanzibar,  and  has  not 
been  long  in  cultivation. 

Show  of  Petunias. — A  magnificent  floral 
sight  is  afforded  by  some  twelve  or  thirteen  thou- 
sand plants  of  Petunias  now  in  full  beauty  in 
Jlessrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  nursery  at  Forest  Hill. 
They  are  grown  in  frames  and  pots  mainly  for 
seed,  and,  thus  grown,  every  facility  is  afforded 
for  weeding  out  those  that  do  not  conform  to  the 
standard  of  excellence  required.  The  strain  is 
a  fine  one  and  the  variety  endless,  but  some  of 
the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  have  been  named, 
so  that  if  particular  colours  are  required  by  seed 
purchasers  they  can  have  them.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  named  sorts  are  White  Pearl, 
pure  white ;  Blue  Vein,  streaked  and  pencilled 
with  black  on  a  lavender  ground  ;  Queen  of  Roses, 
a  delicate  rose  tint,  very  pretty;  Maltese  Lace, 
prettily  netted  and  veined  ;  Japanese,  similar  to 
the  last,  but  larger ;  Cerise  Brilliant,  deep  cerise. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  varieties  named.  These 
flowers  are  all  single,  but  there  is  likewise  a  fine 
collection  of  double  varieties.    In  the  adjoining 


houses  there  is  one  of  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  varieties  of  Coleus  we  have  ever  met  with, 
there  being  some  150  named  kinds,  though  neces- 
sarily there  are  several  nearly  alike.  Crotons 
may  also  be  seen  in  a  like  variety,  and  the  collec- 
tion, though  not  large  as  regards  the  individual 
size  of  the  plants,  is  a  very  numerous  one.  The 
new  double  Bouvardia  is  grown  here  in  quantity, 
and  some  of  the  plants  arc  in  flower. 


LATE  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 


Sc^le. —Cheahire  Gardeiie};— Try  Fir  tree  oil ;  it  is  s.iid 
to  be  a  good  insecticide. 

Double  Tropeeolum. -■-/'','/■— Propagate  it  the  same 
as  ;i  Verbena.  It  has  not  as  yet  seeded.  It  is  Ijest  propa- 
gated from  cuttinjj;s.— C. 

Vine  Leaves.—//.  S.—Yomv  leaves  are  attacked  by 
a  fungus  ;  all  art^cted  by  it  had  better  be  picked  olf  and 
destroyed  at  once.~G.  S.  S. 

Gooseberry  Leaf.— J".  For,'^iitk.— The  Gooseberry 
leaves  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  named  .Ecidium 
grossularirc.  Though  usuaUy  very  local  or  rare,  the 
fungus  is  this  season  both  widespread  and  common. — 
W. 

Rosa  blanda.— I  have  a  healthy  plant  of  this 
iu  a  pot.  Is  it  tender  or  hardy,  creeping  or  not?  Wouhl 
being  planted  against  a  south  wall  suit  it  ?  and  is  it  a  pood 
flower,  single  or  double?  I  cannot  find  it  in  any  Rose 
catalogue.- S.  W.  C. 

Poppies."  Will  some  oue  tell  me  the  best  kind  of 
scarlet  Poppies  (-ingle  or  double)  to  grow  for  decoration 
(for  cutting  chiefly)?  Also  if  they  flower  the  same  year 
from  seed  sown  in  the  spring?  or  whether  an  autunm  sow- 
ing is  preferable  ?---W.  H.  Tuck.  [Papaverorieutale  and  its 
varieties.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  in  summer,  when  the 
plants  will  (lower  the  following  year.] 

Judging  Kidney  Beans— How  are  these  judged 
at  horticultural  shows  ?  At  a  show  at  which  I  ex- 
hibited last  year  near  here  the  Beans  that  took  the  prize 
were  not  particularly  flue  looking  ;  in  fact,  to  the  outside 
observer  they  were  not  nearly  so  fine  as  my  own,  which 
were  long  (nearly  6  in.)  straight,  and  not  at  all  old.  Is 
there  any  standard  work  which  gives  the  qualifications  o£ 
prize  vegetables?— C.  L.  H. 

Trees  Decaying.— On  this  estate  several  Lombardy 
Poplars  are  quite  dead,  an  i  I  see  that  the  same  thing  has 
happened  to  a  good  number  of  the  same  sort  of  trees  around 
the  adjoining  villages.  They  first  l)eganioshow  signs  of 
decay  last  year.  Our  soil  here  in  the  north  part  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire is  a  very  heavy  clay  1  may  mention,  too,  that 
our  Pears  and  Plums  are  lookicg  very  sickly  ;  the  foliage 
is  all  turning  yellow.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  might  suggest  something  as  to  the  cause  of 
such  disasters.- Thos.  Smith,  Papworth  Hall,  St.  Ives. 

Names  of  Plants.—//.  X.— 1,  Spircea  Filipendula  ; 
2,    Veronica   pinguifolia ;      3    Lithospernuim    purpureo- 

cccruleura. )V.  Powell. ■■■1,  Campanula  muralis  ;  2,  C. 

garganica  ;  3,  Galega  persicft  alba ;  4,  G.  ofiicinalis  alba. ■ 

J.  S.—l,  Begonia  fuchsioides  ;  2,  Acacia  species.  Cannot 
name  without  flowers  ;  3,  Polygonum  Bistorta  ;  4,  Stellaria 

Holostea. E.  M.—l,  Hesperis  matronalis;  2,  Achillea 

Millefolium  rosea  ;  3,  Inula  macrocephala ;  4.  Hieracium 
aurantiacum  ;  5,  Campanula  persicifolia  ;  G,  Xiphion  vuJ- 

gare. K.  T.    T.— J.  Lychnis  Viscpria  fl.-pl.  ;  2,  Bianthua 

deltoides  ;  3,  Silene  (species);  4,  Helitropium  ptruvianum, 

o.  Alyssum  montanum. C.  J.  R-  (/JnV'^o^.— Tradescantia 

elata. W.  II.  (Batj^liot).-  -We  cannot  undertake  to  name 

varieties  of  florist's  flower.     Send  to  some  specialist. 

J/ai:.— Spiraea  Filipendula,  Sedum  glaucum.^ G.  T.—l, 

Sedum  refiexum  ;  2,  S.  glaucum  ;  3,  S.  lydium. J.  Dovaj. 

— 1,   next  week;    2,   Oneidium  crispum. M.    B.     G. — 

Salvia  Grahami. C.  E.—l,  Silene  inflata ;    2,   Genista 

tinctoria  ;  3,  Helianthemumvulgare. W.  iJ.— 1,  Gleiche- 

uia  microphylla ;  2,  Jlaranta  roseo-picta  ;  Abutilou 
vexillarium. J.  J  ("iJojJise//).— An  Albuea,  but  we  can- 
not name  the  species.- Weekhj  Sub.~l,  Davalba  canari- 

ensis  ;  2,  Platycerium  grande  ;  4,  Pteris  scabernla  ;  cannot 
name  others  T\ithout  better  specimens. —  TT—.  £.--Odonto- 
glossum  Rossi  ;Brassiavernicosa;  Cypripediumlongifolium; 

apparently     G  ongora    portentosa. R.      W.—  Bignonia 

Cherere. T.  li.  S.—Vanda  tricolor. //.  t{- Co.— Speci- 
men not  sutticient. 11*.  il/.— Areuai-ia  purpnracens. 

T.  P.  /*.— Aquilegia  glandulosa H.  .1/.— Apparently  an 

annual  Senecio,  l)Ut  cannot  name  from  withered  specimen. 


Mr.  S.  31.  Carson,  for  some  thirty  years 
gardener  at  Nonsuch  Park,  Cheam,  died  on  May 
22  last,  at  his  residence  at  Gatehouse,  of  Fleet, 
aged  67.  Mr.  Carson,  who  was  one  of  tlie  fore- 
most plant  growers  of  his  day,  was  for  a  lengthened 
period  an  exhibitor  at  the  great  London  shows, 
successful!}^  contending  in  the  classes  of  Azaleas, 
and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  with  such  men 
as  Green,  Falconer,  Hunt,  and  Barnes,  all  in  their 
day  grand  plant  growers.  But  plant  culture  was 
not  his  only  strong  point ;  he  was  an  equally 
good  gardener  generally — an  excellent  man  in  all 
departments,  and  as  such  appreciated  by  liis  em- 
ployer, who  allowed  him  on  his  retirement  from 
Nonsuch  Park,  in  1872,  a  liberal  annmty. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
June  28  and  29. 
The  show  on  this  occasion  was  an  important  one, 
seeing  that  there  were  five  distinct  events  em- 
bodied in  one,  viz.,  the  fortnightly  floral  and  fruit 
committees,  the  Rose  show,  competition  for 
special  prizes,  show  of  the  Telargonium  Society, 
and  evening  fete. 

Floral  Committee. — Messrs.  Veitch  ex- 
hiliited  a  choice  gro\ii)  of  new  and  rare  plants, 
which  included  Globba  coccinea,  Astilbe  Thun- 
bergi,  Amaryllis  The  Siren,  Impatiens  Mariana', 
Saccolabium  Hendersoni,  a  Bornean  species, 
Styrax  serratum,  Cattleya  I'hilbrickiana, 
I'halajnopsis  violacea,  sumatrana,  rosea  Ludde- 
manniana.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
showed  the  new  double  Bouvardia,  the  first  plant 
exhibited  in  this  countrj- ;  also  I'clargonium 
Hender's  Crimson  Vesuvius,  a  fine  new  bedding 
zonal       variety.  Messrs.       Carter       showed 

Dianthus  barbatus  magnificus.  A  fine  dwarf 
tlouble  variety  with  crimson  flowers.  A  fine 
plant  of  Dendrobium  McCarthia;  in  fiower 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Batten,  Highfield,  Bickley, 
who  was  accorded  a  cultural  commendation.  Tlie 
very  pretty  Rose  White  Pet  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
C.  Lee  &  Son,  Roj-al  Vineyard  Nursery,  Ham- 
mcr.smith,  and  these  with  a  few  Sweet  Williams, 
Campanulas,  and  other  hardy  plants  from  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  comprised  all  the  objects  in  the  Council 
room. 

First-class  Certiflcates  were  awarded  to 
the  following:  — 

Me.'isrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  — 
Sobralia  xantholeuca,  a  noble  Orchid, 
very  similar  in  habit  of  growth,  stature,  mode 
of  "flowering,  form,  and  size  of  flowers  to  S.  ma- 
crantha,but  the  colourof  the  flowers  is  a  pale  sul- 
phur yellow  on  the  sepals,  while  the  large  lip  is  a 
bright  yellow. 

Phalsenopsis  violacea,  a  new  species  of 
dwarf  growth,  with  broad  deep  green  leaves,  and 
flowers  Ir^.-in.  across,  prettily  marked  with  deep 
violet-purple  on  the  sepals  and  lips. 

Juncus  zebrinus. — A  second-class  certifi- 
cate was  awarded  to  this  plant.  It  is  similar  to 
our  native  Rush  in  growth,  but  the  leaves  are  al- 
ternately barred  with  green  and  yellowish-white, 
which  gives  it  a  very  striking  and  ornamental  ap- 
pearance. 

Fruit  Committee.— A  first-class  certificate 
■was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hopkins,  Highcross,  Fram- 
field,  for  Melon  Highcross  Hybrid.  It  is  a  large, 
round,  finely-netted  fruit,  with  green  flesh,  juicy, 
and  of  an  extremely  fine  flavour.  The  committee 
awarded  the  certificate  on  account  of  the  flavour, 
and  also  in  consequence  of  the  hardy  constitution 
it  is  said  to  possess.  Mr.  Gilbert  showed 
a  new  Peach,  The  First  Lord,  a  pale-skinned 
variety  of  medium  size,  and  also  a  fine  Melon, 
which  was  not  cut  by  the  committee.  Some  won- 
derfully fine  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  Grape 
were  shown  by  Jlr.  Charles  Lee's  gardener,  Croxby 
House,  Hounslow.  The  bunches  were  large,  the 
berries  as  large  as  Walnuts  ;  and  though  scared}' 
ripe,  showed  well  what  this  Grape  is  in  good 
hands.  Mr.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newburj',  sent  a 
large  Melon,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Colston 
Basset  t  and  Read's  Scarlet  Flesh,  and  Mr.  Car- 
michael  also  sent  a  large  frxiit  of  Melon  D.  T. 
Fish. 

Messrs.  Veitch  were  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate for  Veitch's  Extra  Early  Forcing  Cauliflower, 
a  large-hcadedj  variety  of  vigorous  growth  said 
to  be  earlier  than  Early  London  ;  both  were  sown 
on  February  14, and  even  now  Early  London  shows 
no  sign  of  heading,  while  the  Extra  Early  Forcing 
is  fit  for  table.  Mr.  Gilbert  sent  samples  of  Sut- 
ton's Marvel  Lettuce  from  seed  sown  on  a  west 
border  on  Jlarch  1,  and  Mr.  Miles  showed  another 
fine  Lettuce  named  Sutton's  New  Mammoth  Cos. 
Mr.  Piper,  Uckfield,  exhibited  a  new  Broad  Bean 
with  yellow  pods,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  showed  the 
Blue-wrinkled  Marrow  Pea,  a  dwarf  sort,  and  ap- 
parently a  heavy  cropper, 


Roses. 

There  was  a  fine  displaj-  of  these,  though  the 
date  of  the  show  was  somewhat  early  for  the 
majority  of  the  exhibitors, consequently  the  blooms 
were  not  so  large  or  of  such  high  quality  as  they 
would  have  been  a  week  later.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  exceptionally  fine  examples  in  several 
of  the  collections  of  large  size,  fine  fonu,  and  high 
colour. 

Nurserymen's     Classes. — These     were 

uniformly  well  represented,  both  as  regards  num- 
bers and  quality  of  blooms,  and  were,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  the  amateurs'  exhibits.  The 
first  prize  in  the  first  four  classes  were  taken  by 
Jlr.  Turner,  Slough  Nurseries,  whose  Roses  seemed 
to  be  in  fine  condition  ;  as  a  rule  he  is  not  excep- 
tionally early,  but  it  is  eiident  that  he  possesses 
advantages  of  soil  and  position.  His  48  trusses 
included  splendid  examples  of  Niphetos,  Charles 
Darwin,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Dr.  Andr\',  Exposition 
de  Brie,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  General  Jacquemi- 
not, Starof  Waltham,  Peach  Blossom,  John  Bright, 
La  Rosi6re,  Camille  Bernardin,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Marquise  de  Castellane,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolsele}',  I\larie  Baumann,  Bessie  Johnson, 
liaroness  Rothschild,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny. 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  &  Co.  were  an  excellent 
second,  though  their  blooms  were  weak  in  some 
points  ;  thej'  had  fine  blooms  among  others  of 
Marie  Finger,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Le  Havre, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Marie  Rady,  Etienne 
Levet,  La  France,  Barthelemy  Joubert,  Magna 
Charta,  Abel  Carri^re,  Francois  Michelon,  Egeria, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Camille  Bernardin,  Exposi- 
tion de  Brie,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  and  the 
old  General  Jacqueminot.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  in  the 
third  collection  had  some  fine  blooms,  as  did  also 
the  three  other  competitors. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  sorts,  three  trusses  of 
each,  was  represented  by  four  collections.  The 
best  was  also  from  Slough.  It  contained  fine 
Marechal  Niel,  Mrs.  H.  Turner,  Jliss  Hassard, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Countess  of 
Oxford,  Elie  Morel,  Prince  de  Rohan,  Senateur 
A'aisse,  Fisher  Holmes,  Avocat  Duvivier,  Annie 
Laxton,  and  others  before  mentioned.  The 
Torquay  collection  was  again  second,  and 
Mr.  B.  E.  Cant  third.  In  their  stands  the 
finest  blooms  were  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Barthelemy  Joubert,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Madame  Eugene  Ver- 
dier,  Magna  Charta,  Le  Havre,  Lord  Mac- 
aulay,  Victor  Verdier,  Constantin  Fretiakoff, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Pierre  Guillot,  Duke  of  Teck, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
Jules  Chretien.  Mr.  Piper, Uckfield, was  third, with 
May  Quennel,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Mrs.  Laxton,  Marie  Verdy,  Duke  of  Teck.  The 
other  exhibitors  were  l\Iessrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ches- 
hunt,  who  had  Catherine  Soupert,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Claude  Bernard,  Dr.  Hogg,  Duke  of 
Teck,  A.  K.  Williams.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford 
&  Co.,  Torquay,  showed  Claude  Bernard,  Harrison 
Weir,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jules  Chretien,  Souvenir 
de  Victor  Verdier,  Souvenir  de  Mad.  Robert.  Mr. 
Hawtrey  showed  the  other  collection,  which  in- 
cluded Lord  Beaconsfield,  Charles  Darwin,  Mrs. 
Laxton,  Beauty  of  Stapleford,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  Souvenir  dejjVictor  Verdier. 

Six  Roses  of  any  sort  of  Hybrid  Perpetual 
were  shown  best  by  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford, 
&  Co.,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  Franrois  Miche- 
lon. Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  took  the  second  with 
A.  K.  Williams,  and  Marie  Baumann  won  the 
third.  There  were  only  three  collections  of  six 
Roses  of  any  sort  of  Tea  or  Noisette  kinds.  Some 
fine  flowers  of  Devoniensis  were  placed  first. 

Amateurs'  Classes.  — Five  exhibitors  com- 
peted in  the  cl.-iss  for  twenty-four  single  trusses. 
Mr.  Ridout,  Rcigate,  showed  an  uniformly  fine 
collection  for  the  first  prize.  It  included,  among 
others,  splendid  examples  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Le 
Havre,  Abel  Carri^re,  La  France,  Aljol  Grand, 
Etienne  Levet,  and  Countess  of  Oxford, allof  which 
indicated  high-class  culture.  The  two  next  best 
collections  were  likewise  verv-  fine,  and  in  them 
we  noted  grand  blooms  of  such  excellent  Roses  as 
J.  S.  Mill,  Marie  Baupiann,  Duke  of  Edinburgh 


Charles  Darwin,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Mons.  E.  Y. 
Teas,  and  Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet.  The  class  for 
twelve  treble  trusses  was  represented  by  five 
collections,  all  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Holling- 
worth  again  took  the  premier  prize.  Among  his 
Roses  were  splendid  examples  of  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Avocat  Duvivier,  Camille  Bernardin,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
and  La  France.  In  the  other  stands  we  noted 
fine  examjjles  of  |Egeria,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Marie  Cointet,  Jules  Margottin,  Auguste  Rigotartl, 
Paul  Neron,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Mrs.  Baker,  and  Fisher  Holmes.  Single 
trusses  of  twelve  kinds  were  shown  by  seven 
exhibitors.  Mr.  Ridout  was  first  with  an  ex- 
cellent dozen  blooms  of  sorts  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  twelvesingle  trusses,  were 
shown  by  five  exhibitors,  the  best  from  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  Romford.  It  contained  Homere,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Berard, 
Madame  Bravy,  Madame  Ducher,  liouquet  d'Or, 
Marechal  Niel,  I'erle  dcs  Jardins,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Rubens,  all  of  excellent  quality.  Among  the 
other  stands  were  fine  blooms  of  Souvenir  de 
Paul  Neron,  Madame  Furtado,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Amazone,  Souvenir  de  Elise  Varden,  Safrano,  and 
Souvenir  de  Madame  Pernet. 

Six  Roses  of  any  sort  of  Hybrid  Perpetual 
were  shown  b\'  half-a-dozen  exhibitors.  Fran(^ois 
Jlichelon  took  the  first.  Souvenir  de  PieiTe 
Netting  the  second,  and  Pierre  Netting  the  third. 
Paul  Neron  and  Senateur  Vaisse  were  also  shown 
well  in  this  class.  There  was  a  similar  number 
of  Tea  or  Noisette  (any  sort).  Bouquet 
d'Or  took  the  first  and  third  prizes,  and  Caroline 
Kuster  the  second.  Catherine  Mcrmet,  Mare- 
chal Niel,  and  Celine  Forestier  were  the  other 
sorts  shown. 

New  Roses  of  1878  and  1879.  —  This 

was  an  open  class  for  six  blooms.  There  were  sis 
competitors,  Jlr.  Turner,  Slough,  taking  the  le?d. 
His  collection  consisted  of  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Charles  Darwin,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Mrs 
H.  Turner,  Paul  Jamain,  Madame  Eugfrne 
Verdier.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant' "  was  next  with 
Mad.  Crapelet,  Antoine  Ducher,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Francois  Michelon,  Mad. 
Lacharme,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas. 

There  were  six  exhibitors  of  twenty-four  single 
trusses.  In  Mr.  Turner's  premier  collection  were, 
besides  others  before  noted,  Penelope  Ma}'o, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Harrison  Weir,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Charles  Darwin,  all  in  excellent  condition,  and 
among  the  other  stands  the  most  noteworthy  were 
A.  K.  Williams,  Devoniensis,  John  Hopper,  Black 
Prince,  Louis  ^'an  Houtte,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
all  fine  exhibition  sorts. 

The  stands  of  twelve  single  trusses  were  five  in 
number.  The  best  from  Mr,  Turner  contained 
fine  blooms  of  Miss  Hassard,  Prince  Arthur, 
Baronne  de  Bonstettin,  Sir  G.  Wolseley  among 
others  already  mentioned,  and  the  best  flowers 
shown  by  other  exhibitors  of  sorts  not  previously 
notedwereEdouardMorren,  Mirchioncss  of  Exeter, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Paul  Jamain,  and  Jlrs.  Charles  Wood. 

Tea  or  Noisette  kinds  were  shown  by  three 
exhibitors  only.  Mr.  I'iper,  Uckfield,  was  first, 
with  a  good  collection  of  twelve  blooms,  which 
included  Jean  Ducher,  Catherine  Jlermet, Safrano, 
Niphetos,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Marie  Guillot,  Comtosse  Riza  de  Pare, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Celine  Forestier.  In  the 
other  collection  were  good  blooms  of  Devoniensis, 
Caroline  Kuster,  JIad.  Lambard,  Comtesse  de 
Nadnillao,  Amazone,  Rubens,  .Mail.  Bravy. 

Groups  of  Plants  Arranged  for  Effect. 

— The  society  offered  on  this  occasion  three 
medals,  a  gold,  silver  gilt  flora,  and  a  silver  flora, 
as  prizes  for  groups  of  plants  arranged  in  the 
most  effective  manner  on  a  space  of  300  square 
ft.,  to  be  competed  for  by  nurserymen.  Three 
groups  were  exhibited,  from  Jlessrs.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Laing  &  Co,  and  Hooper  .t  Co.,  who  were 
placed  in  order  mentioned.  'J'lie  first  group  was 
boldly  and  effectively  arranged,  consisting  of  large 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  fine-foliagcd  plants 
mixed  wUh  flowering  plants.    Some  large  vane- 
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gated  Maples  were  used  with  fine  effect,  as  were 
also  some  well-flowercd  Heaths.  The  general 
effect  was  good,  but  one  side  exactly  reflected  the 
other,  as  it  were,  which  gave  an  aspect  of  for- 
mality. The  second  group  contained  many  large 
and  well-grown  plants,  arranged  more  openlj^ 
and  many  would  have  preferred  tlio  style  to  the 
other,  though  there  was  rather  too  much  colour, 
and  not  in  every  case  blended,  that  somewhat 
detracted  from  the  effect.  The  remaining  group 
was  similar  to  the  second,  but  more  crowded.  It, 
too,  contained  many  fine  specimens  of  Palms  and 
other  fine  foliaged  plants,  but  of  course  this  point 
is  but  of  secondary  consideration  where  an  effec- 
tive arrangement  is  desired. 

Special  Prizes. 
Messrs.  Sutton's  for  Vegetables.— 
There  was  an  excellent  competition  for  the  prizes, 
amounting  to  16i  guineas  in  six  prizes,  offered  by 
this  firm  for  twelve  liinds  of  vegetable,  with  no 
restriction  as  to  sorts.  There  were  thirteen  col- 
lections shown,  many  of  which  were  exceptionally 
fine,  and  none  were  decidedly  of  inferior  quality. 
Lord  Carington's  gardener,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  took 
the  premier  prize  for  an  extremely  fine  collection. 
It  included  Telegraph  Peas,  Leviathan  Beans, 
Pine-apple  Beet,  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos,  Cab- 
bage Lettuce,  E.arly  Municli  Turnip.  Nantes  Horn 
Carrot,  Earlj-  White  Naples  Onion,  Canadian 
Wonder  Bean,  Model  Cucumbei',  Woodstock  Klil- 
ney  Potato,  and  Early  London  Cauliflower.  All 
these  productions  were  uniCormly  of  high  quality, 
and  indicated  very  skilful  culture.  Mr.  Haines 
sliowcd  the  next  best,  whicli  included,  among 
others.  All  the  Year  Bound  Lettuce,  Improved 
Lapstone  Potato,  Tender  and  True  Cucumber, 
Telegraph  Pea,  Pine-apple  Beet,  Nantes  Horn 
Carrot,  Leviathan  Bean,  Early  Munich  Turnip, 
Canadian  AVonder  Bean.  In  Mr.  i\Iead's  third 
collection  was  made  up  of  the  kinds  mentioned, 
except  Walcheren  Cauliflower,  which,  like  the  other 
kinds,  were  very  fine.  In  the  other  collections 
were  noteworthj'  dishes  of  Sutton's  Ashleaf  Pota- 
to, Egyptian  Beet,  William  the  First,  Telephone, 
and  Giant  Marrow  Peas,  Giant  Rocca  Onion,  early 
Snowball  Cauliflower,  Berkshire  Champion 
Cucumber,  Giant  Marrow,  Sutton's  King  of  the 
Cauliflowers,  and  Giant  Longpod  Beans.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  nearly  all  of  the  collections 
were  composed  mainly  of  the  sorts  mentioned  in 
the  first  and  second  collections,  a  proof  that  they 
are  the  best  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Messrs.  Carter's  for  Peas.— The  com- 
petition for  tliese  prizes,  whicli  amounted  to  about 
£12,  was  likewise  excellent,  and  scarcely  an  in- 
ferior dish  of  Peas  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  SI  shown  b_v  the  21  competitors. 
The  prizes  were  offered  for  four  new  Peas  sent 
out  by  this  firm,  viz..  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
Stratagem,  and  Pride  of  the  Market.  All  of  these 
are  wonderfully  fine  sorts,  being  large  in  pod  and 
well  filled,  and  said  to  be  abundant  croppers  and 
of  excellent  eating  quality,  There  were  five  prizes 
given,  Mr.  Miles,  AYycombe  Abbey  Gardens,  taking 
the  first  with  extremely  fine  dislies,  and  scarcely 
inferior  were  the  second  and  third  collections  ; 
indeed,  the  judging  of  these  Peas  must  have  been 
an  arduous  task. 

Messrs.  "Webb's  for  Vegetables— This 
firm  offered  10  guineas  in  three  prizes  for  six 
kinds  of  vegetables,  with  no  restriction  as  to 
special  sorts.  19  collections  were  exhibited,  all 
of  excellent  quality,  and  the  three  winning 
exliibits  were  exceptionally  fine.  Mr.  Meads, 
Shrivenham,  was  first  with  fine  examples  of  Tele- 
graph Peas,  Canadian  AVonder  Beans,  Suttons' 
Tele.graph  C'ucumber,  Improved  Lapstone  Kidney 
Potato,  Nantes  Horn  Carrot,  and  White  Naples 
Onion.  Jlr  Miles'  second  collection  included  fine 
Walcheren  Cauliflower,  Telephone  Peas,  Porters 
E.TCelsior  Potato,  Model  Cucumber,  Early  White 
Naples  Onion.  The  third  collection,  from  Mr. 
Haines,  contained  Early  London  Cauliflower, 
Telephone  Peas,  Nantes  Horn  Carrot,  and  Tender 
and  True  Cucumber,  all  very  fine.  Other  sorts 
shown  well  were  Jersey  Lily  Turnip,  Pine-apple 
Beet,  Kinver  Mammoth  Bean,  William  I.  Pea, 
and  Enfield  Market  Cabbage. 


Messrs.  "Webber's  for  Packed  Fruit. 

— In  order  to  sliow  fruit  growers  and  the  public 
generally  tlie  best  mode  of  packing  fruit  for  mar- 
ket or  elsewhere,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  arrive  at  its 
destination  in  the  best  condition,  Messrs.  Webber 
offered  three  prizes,  amounting  to  £10  10s.,  for  the 
best  three  boxes  of  fruit,  consisting  of  one  of 
Grapes,  not  less  than  14  lbs.,  a  box  of  Peaches, 
not  fewer  than  twenty-four,  and  one  box  of 
Strawberries,  not  less  than  2  lbs.  These  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  exhibition,  and  delivered 
by  the  railway  company.  For  these  prizes  there 
were  only  four  competitors,  a  singular  fact 
considering  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
especially  to  gardeners,  though  the  boxes  sent 
were  sufhcient  to  exemplify  good  and 
bad  modes  of  packing.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  31r.  Crump,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Blenheim.  His  fruit  was  uniformly 
well  packed.  The  Grapes  were  packed  on  what  is 
now  generally  known  as  "  Coleman's  system,"  as  it 
originated  with  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Eastnor  Castle  ; 
it  consists  in  placing  the  Grapes  together  on  a  firm 
yet  elastic  bed  of  SIoss  lined  with  tissue  paper. 
The  sides  of  the  box  are  likewise  padded  with  Moss 
and  a  lining  of  tissue  paper,  so  as  to  firmly  hold 
the  Grapes  in  the  box.  In  this  way  they  travel  un- 
rubbed  and  not  in  the  least  bruised,  for  the  berries 
seldom,  if  ever,  rub  themselves.  The  Peaches 
were  wrapped  first  in  tissae  paper  and  then  with 
wadding,  and  placed  closely  on  a  bed  of  wadding. 
Tliough  this  is  a  good  method,  fruiterers  prefer  i\Ioss 
also  for  packing  Peaches,  as  it  is  more  elastic,  and 
not  so  likely  to  bruise  the  fruit.  The  Strawberries 
were  packed  in  a  flat  box  in  one  layer,  and  each 
fruit  was  wrapped  in  a  JIulberry  leaf.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  too  that  the  fruit  was  of  high 
class  quality,  particularly  the  Strawberries,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  President.  The  second  prize 
boxes  were  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but 
wadding  was  used  instead  of  moss  for  the  Grapes. 
The  most  obvious  fault  of  the  third  prize  boxes 
was  that  of  the  Peaches  being  placed  with  little 
wadding  or  moss  beneath,  and  the  boxes  being 
too  shallow  the  fruits  were  bruised  at  their 
bases.  The  other  competitors'  boxes  differed 
from  the  others  in  the  Grapes  being 
packed  in  moss  surrounding  each  bunch,  which 
was  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  a  plan  not  advisable, 
as  the  paper  is  liable  to  rub  off  the  bloom.  The 
Peaches  were  in  tissue  paper  and  surrounded  by 
bran,  a  good  material  for  packing  if  properly 
employed,  but  the  prevalent  practice  is  to  simply 
place  it  round  the  fruits  and  fill  the  box,  conse- 
quently the  train  shakes  down  the  bran  to  half  its 
bulk  during  transit  and  tlie  fruits  become  loose. 
If  bran  is  used,  it  is  always  advisable  to  well 
shake  it  down  and  completely  fill  the  box  before 
closing  that  all  chance  of  the  fruits  moving,  is 
removed. 

Messrs.  Rivers  for  Nectarines.— There 
were  only  three  competitors  for  the  2  guinea  prize 
offered  by  Messrs.  llivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth, 
for  six  fruits  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine.  Mr. 
Williams,  Lower  Eaton,  Hereford,  took  the  prize 
with  a  dish  of  large  and  higlily  coloured  fruits. 

General  Horticultural  Company's 
Prizes  for  Groups  of  Plants.— Considering 
the  high  value  of  the  six  prizes  (£1,30)  offered  by 
this  Company  for  groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect  on  an  area  of  400  square  ft.,  it  is  remark- 
able that  there  was  not  more  competition,  as  there 
were  but  two  groups  exhibited,  and  these  were 
only  awarded  equal  third  prizes.  These  were  in 
the  class  for  amateurs  and  gardeners,  and  there 
was  not  one  group  shown  in  the  class  for  market 
gardeners.  Mr  Eann,  gardener  at  Handcross 
Park,  Sussex,  showed  one  of  the  groups,  and  Mr. 
Croucber,  gardener  at  Sudbury  House,  Hammer- 
smith, showed  the  other.  That  of  the  former  was 
a  bold  and  effective  arrangement  of  many  well 
grown  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  Palms,  Cycads, 
Ferns,  Yuccas,  Crotons,  Dracfenas,  and  other  fine 
foliage  plants  interspersedcopiouslywith  flowering 
plants,  such  as  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas, 
Roses,  and  similar  plants.  There  was  evidence 
of  overcrowding,  particularly  in  the  front,  or 
otherwise  the  effect  was  fine.     The  group  shown 


by  Mr.  Croucher,  on  the  contrary,  was  more 
scattered,  in  fact  too  much  so,  as  the  bare  turf 
was  too  visible  everywhere.  It,  however,  con- 
tained some  wonderfully  fine  plants,  particularly 
of  Odontoglossom  vexillarium,  an  Orchid  so 
numerously  and  well-grown  in  Mr.  Peacock's  gar- 
den ;  one  plant  jjlaced  in  a  jjrominent  position 
was  an  exhibition  in  itself,  as  there  were  several 
long  arching  spikes  of  bloom.'!,  representing  a  very 
fine  variety.  There  were  other  fine  forms  of  this 
Orchid  shown,  and  one  with  exceptionally  large 
flowers,  of  a  deep  rose,  was  awarded  a  cultural 
commendation.  Masdevallias,Oncidiums,Lycastes, 
and  other  Orchids  were  in  great  variety,  and  were 
highly  attractive.  Among  other  "noteworthy 
plants  in  this  group  were  some  huge  Cacti,  notably 
Echinocactus  visnago,  whose  cumbrous  form  was 
a  contrast  to  the  elegant  Orchids.  Then  there 
was  a  host  of  other  smaller  Cacti,  such  as 
Pilocereus  senilis,  also  such  handsome  Palms  as 
Verschaffeltia  splendida,  a  fine  plant.  The  style 
of  arrangement  of  this  group  was  decidedly 
original,  though  it  did  not  appear  to  conform  to 
the  judges'  idea  of  an  effective  group,  and  the  fine 
specimens  it  contained  were  not,  of  course,  taken 
into  consideration. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Besides  the  long  tent,  which  was  filled  with 
Pelargoniums,  Roses,  and  vegetables,  the  large 
tent  was  well  filled  with  plants,  thougli  to  effect 
this  Mr.  Barron  had  to  draw  largely  on  the  re- 
.sources  of  the  Chiswiolc  garden,  but  had  there 
been  a  better  response  to  tlie  valuable  prizes  and 
medals  offered  for  gioups  there  would  not  have  been 
much  room  to  spare.  The  opposite  end  of  the  tent, 
entering  from  the  long  tent,  was  occupied  by  an 
extensive  group  of  plants  from  the  General  Horti- 
cultural Compan}',  arranged  in  a  tasteful  and  ef- 
fective manner  by  Mr.  Wills.  Never  have  we 
seen  Crotons  or  Dracfenas  to  better  advantage 
than  in  this  exhibition,  in  which  they  were  in 
groups,  placed  below  the  eye  and  intermingled  with 
elegant  foliage,  a  mode  of  arrangement  far  more 
effieciive  than  dotting  the  plants  about  singly. 
The  group  also  consistedof  huge  Palms  and  Cycads, 
Pitcher  plants.  Orchids,  Gloxinias,  graceful  Sela- 
ginellas,  and  Feathery  Asparagus,  all  arranged 
most  harmoniously  both  as  regards  form  and 
colour.  This  fine  group  was  deservedly  awarded  the 
large  gold  medal.  On  one  of  the  central  banks 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  had  also  a  very  choice  group 
of  plants,  including  Orchids  and  fine  foliaged 
plants,  arranged  so  as  to  be  very  effec- 
tive. A  silver  -  gilt  medal  was  awarded. 
Another  of  the  central  mounds  was  taken  up  by 
an  extensive  display  of  Petunias  and  Coleus  from 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  nurseries.  Forest  Hill. 
These  were  interspersed  with  the  graceful  Eula- 
lia  japonica,  which  modified  the  otherwise  flat 
appearance  of  the  group.  The  whole  bad  a  pe- 
culiarly bright  appearance,  the  Coleus  and  Petu- 
nias being  arranged  in  checkered  squares.  To 
this  fine  collection  a  silver-gilt  flora  medal  was 
awarded.  A  similar  award  was  also  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &;  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  magni- 
ficent display  of  single  and  double-flowered  tu- 
berous Begonias,  which  represented  every  con- 
ceivable shade  of  colour  yet  attained  in  these 
plants.  The  varieties  were  almost  innumerable, 
and  there  were  besides  many  unnamed  seedlings. 
Near  to  this  collection  was  a  fine  collection  of  pot 
Roses  from  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  which  though 
small  were  well  flowered,  and  represented  some  very 
fine  varieties.  A  silver  flora  medal  was  awarded. 
For  a  splendid  display  of  zonal  Pelargoniums 
i\lessrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  were  likewise  awarded  a 
silver  floral  medal.  These  occupied  a  large 
space,  and  comprised  the  finest  of  the  newer 
kinds,  and  a  variegated  variety  with  double  pink 
flowers  was  specially  noteworthy.  A  ver}'  fine 
collection  of  Foxgloves  and  Larkspurs  was  also 
shown. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden  occupied  a  large  space 
with  their  display  of  cut  blooms  of  bulbous  and 
other  plants,  the  English  and  Spanish  Irises  being 
particularly  fine,  as  were  also  the  many  kinds  of 
Lilies.  A  silver  flora  medal  was  awarded.  A 
similar  recognition  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Brown 
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llcndon,  for  an  extensive  collection  of  I'elar- 
goniums  in  pots,  chiefly  market  varieties.  They 
made  a  brilliant  display,  and  formed  a  fine  con- 
trast with  the  group  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns  from 
iMessrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett,  Twickenham,  who 
were  also  awarded  a  silver  flora  medal.  For  a 
small  bnt  choice  group  of  hardy  plants  and 
Ferns  ilcssrs.  O.'iborn,  Fulham,  took  a  bronze 
medal,  and  Mr.  Burley,  Bayswater,  a  silver-gilt 
flora  medal  for  a  large  group  of  fine-foliaged 
plants,  while  Mes.srs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  who  showed 
a  splendid  collection  of  ciit  blooms  of  bulbous 
plants,  took  a  silver  Banksian  medal.  Among 
other  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  Pelargoniums 
from  Mr.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  Pyrethnim  and  Pansies 
from  Messrs.  Kelway,  also  from  Messrs.  Downie 
and  Laird,  Edinburgh,  and  ilr.  Hooper,  Bath, 
and  Cacti  from  Mr.  Boiler,  Kensal  Xew  Town. 

Outside  the  tents  there  was  a  large  display  of 
hothouse  implements,  boilers,  kc,  but  there  was 
nothing  diflterent  from  those  we  noticed  in  our 
report  of  the  great  show  a  short  time  ago,  except 
a  new  portable  garden  table,  made  and  exhibited 
bj'  Mr  Wolstancroft,  of  Euston  Eoad.  It  is  the 
most  ingenious  invention  of  the  kind  we  have  seen, 
and  possesses  much  to  recommend  it. 

The  evening  fete  was  a  great  success,  and  the 
electric  light  had  a  brilliant  effect  on  the  floral 
exhibits.  Some  elegant  dinner  table  and  other 
floral  decorations,  arranged  by  Mr.  Aldous, 
Gloucester  Eoad,  South  Kensington,  were  very 
effective,  as  were  those  from  Messrs.  Pounce  l^- 
Son. 


PELARGONIUM  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  tliis  Society  wa.s  held 
conjointly  at  South  Kensington  with  that  of  the 
Itoyal  Horticultural  Society,  which  ad<led  in  no 
small  degree  to  its  attractiveness.  The  Pelar- 
goniums were  quite  as  numerous  as  on  jirevious 
occasions,  but  the  specimen  plants  were  scarcely 
so  fine  as  we  have  hitherto  scon  them.  They  were 
arranged  in  the  long  tent  leading  from  the  Council 
room,  and  fully  a  half  of  it  was  occupied  bj'  them. 
The  schedule  was  divided  into  three  sections,  one 
for  new  varieties  not  in  commerce,  another  for 
specimen  and  half-specimen  jjlants,  and  a  third  for 
cut  flowers. 

Ne-w  Varieties— The^section  of  the  schedule 
devoted  to  new  varieties  "is  divided  into  eight 
classes,  and  these  again  are  sub-divided  into 
twenty-four  sections.  The  first  class  is  for  hybrid 
Pelargoniums  bred  between  any  Cape  species  and 
a  variety  of  any  other  type  of  the  Pelargonium 
family.  There  was  only  one  plant  to  represent 
the  three  sections.  This  was  Mrs.  J.  Douglas,  raised 
and  exhibited  by  cro.ssing  Lothario,  a  scented- 
leaved  species,  with  pollen  from  ISluc  Boy,  large- 
flowered  show  variety.  It  partakes  but  little  of 
Blue  Boy,  but  is  a  pretty  varietj-  with  scented 
leaves  and  medium-sized  bright  lilac  flowers  with 
a  crimson-purple  blotch.  The  greatest  number  of 
good  and  distinct  varieties  were  exhibited  in  the 
class  for  large-flowered  show  varieties.  The 
following  received  the  society's  award  of  a  first- 
class  certificate,  viz. : — 

The  Abbot  (Foster).— A  variety  of  good 
habit  and  large  truss  of  flowers,  which  are  of 
excellent  shape,  witii  dark  maroon  top  petals, 
lower  petals  rich  reddish-crimson  with  darker 
blotch. 

Duke  of  Albany  (Foster). -A  dwarf-habited 
]ilant,  which  hail  but  one  truss  of  three  flowers  on 
it,  but  these  were  large,  of  good  form,  with 
shaded  maroon  top  petals,  red  on  the  under  petals 
and  white  centre.  These  two  were  exhibited  by 
Jlr.  Turner. 

Christabel(P.eck).— A  splendid  white  variety, 
with  a  large  dark  blotch  on  the  upper  jietahs.  It 
produces  \a.Tvc  trusses,  and  will  be  fine  for  exhibi- 
tion. 

Britomart  (Beck).— Very  dwarf  and  free 
floweiiiig,  with  large  trnsses  of  well  shaped 
flowers.  Upper  petals  dark  crimson-maroon,  the 
lower  petals  being  reddish-crimson. 

Superb  (Bei'k).— Crimson-scarlet  with  rich 
maroon  top  petals,  edged  crimson.  This  has  also 
large  trusses  and  flowers  freely  produced. 


Magnet  (Little)  is  also  a  really  fine  flower ; 
though  not  vcy  distinct  from  Illuminafor,  it  is 
better  than  that  variety,  and  as  such  should  be 
extensively  grown.  The  above  four  varieties  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Little. 

In  awarding  the  certificates,  the  judges  were 
influenced  quite  as  much  by  the  habit  of  the 
plants  as  by  the  form  and  quality  of  the  flowers. 
A  few  not  certificated  were  really  good,  the 
variety  Monarch  (Foster)  especially  so  the 
flowers,  of  the  largest  size,  were  rich  dark  maroon, 
tinged  with  red,  and  the  centre  or  base  of  petals 
white ;  Florence  (Foster),  Chivalrous  (Foster), 
and  Letitia  (Matthews),  were  all  good  anddistinct. 

The  large-flowered  decorative  section  contained 
some  very  good  and  distinct  varieties.  Five  of 
them  received  the  award  of  first-class  certificates, 
viz.  : — 

Mr.  Ashby  (Hayes). — An  abundant  bloomer 
with  large  trusses,  but  tlie  flowers  are  rather 
rough,  thougli  of  a  bright  rosy  red  colour,  white 
centre  tinged  with  pink, 

Metallica  (Hayes). — Posy  red  with  small 
maroon  coloured  blotch. 

Annie  (Hemsley),  exhibited  by  :JIr.  Little, 
is  pale  rosy  red,  with  the  petals  lighter  coloured 
towards  the  base,  and  small  blotch. 

Llicie  Lemoine  (Lemoine).  also  exhibited 
by  Jlr.  Little,  is  really  a  very  striking  novelty;  the 
flowers  are  freelj-  produced  in  large  trusses  ;  they 
are  pure  white  with  occasionally  the  faintest 
tinge  of  colour  in  the  top  petals. 

Belle  du  Jour  (Lemoine),  exhibited  from  the 
Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  is  quite  a  new 
feature  in  the  Pelargonium.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  semi-double,  and  are  formed  of  a  dozen 
good-.shaped  petals.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
dwarf,  and  the  flowers,  instead  of  being  produced 
in  a  mass,  come  more  in  succession. 

Mr.  H.  Little,  Mr.  George,  of  Putney,  and  Mrs. 
Lermitte  (Mr.  C'atlin,  gr.)  exhibited  single  and 
double  zonale  varieties,  but  the  judges  did  not 
think  their  productions  were  an  advance  upon 
those  already  in  commerce.  Mr.  Little  had  the 
best  varieties  ;  Emily  Little  is  a  fine  and  distinct 
rose-coloured  variety,  and  Venus  is  also  good  in 
the  same  class  of  colour. 

Section  I.— In  the  class  for  three  hybrid 
Pelargoniums  of  adistinct  character, bred  between 
any  Cape  species,  and  a  variety  of  any  of  the  other 
types  of  the  Pelargonium  family,  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swan- 
lev,  who  had  a  variety  with  deep  mauve  flowers 
and  dark  green  foliage.  For  three  large-flowered 
(show)  Pelargoniums,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  Foster, 
Clewer,  took  the  first  prize,  with  Eoyal  lieview. 
Zealot,  and  Margaret,  all  fine  varieties  and 
improvements  on  older  kinds.  For  two  large- 
flowered  (show)  Pelargoniums,  distinct,  the  Rev. 
A.  Matthews,  Grumle}-,  Leicester,  showed  in  this 
class  Russell  and  Eva,  both  superb  forms.  For 
one  large-flowered  (show)  Pelargonium,  distinct, 
Jlr.  H.  Little,  Uxbridge,  was  first  witli  Jlagnet,  a 
charming  variety  in  the  way  of  Illuminator,  but 
superior  to  it.  For  three  small-flowered  (fancy) 
Pelargoniums,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  the  only 
exhibitor.  His  plants  were  named  Sims  Reeves, 
Florence  Taylor,  and  Queen  of  the  Hellenes.  The 
other  sections  in  this  class  were  not  represented. 
For  three  large-flowered  (show  type)  Pelargoniums, 
decorative  class,  including  Market  and  Regal 
varieties,  Messrs.  J.  V.  J.  Haj-es,  Edmonton,  took 
the  prize  in  this  section  with  Jlrs.  Ashby,  Grand 
Lilas,  and  Ruby.  For  two  large-flowered  (show 
type)  Pelargoniums  (decorative),  Jlr.  Henry  Little, 
Uxbridge,  had  the  first  prize  for  Annie  Hemsley  and 
.Vurora,  both  excellent  sorts,  and  quite  distinct. 

Section  II. — The  specimen  and  half-specimen 
plants  comprised  the  major  jiart  of  the  show. 
Six  large-flowered  kinds  in  8-in.  pots  wore  shown 
best  by  Mr.  Little,  who  had  fine  plants  of  Illumi- 
nator, Prince  Leopold,  Victory,  Setting  Sun, 
IMagnificenee,  Jeannettc.  Jlr.  Turner  had  for  tlie 
second  prize  grand  plants  of  Claribel,  Am- 
bassadress, Illuminator,  Mabel,  Venus,  and 
Modesty,      The  other  collection  was  inferior.     In 


the  next  class  for  eighteen  of  the  show  typo  in 
6-in.  pots  Mr.  Little  was  again  first.  Among 
others  in  his  collection  were  good  plants  of 
Amethyst,  Faust,  Ritualist,  Hermit,  The  Baron, 
Christabel,  Valiant,  Ro.salind,  Criterion,  Dauntless, 
Emperor  William,  Superb,  all  excellent  varieties 
for  exhibition.  Mr.  Turner  was  next,  and  had  in 
his  collection  such  fine  sorts  as  Alice,  Constitution, 
Mountain  of  Light,  Virgin  Queen,  Valiant,  Maid  of 
Perth,  Claribel,  all  superbly  flowered  and  other- 
wise well  grown. 

The  small  or  fancy  kinds  were  shown  well  by 
Jlessrs.  Turner  and  Little.  The  six  plants  of 
the  former  comprised  Mrs.  Pope,  Fann}-  Gair, 
Lady  Carington,  Princess  Teck,  Ellen  Beck,  and 
Mrs.  Hart.  Among  the  others  were  fine  plants  of 
The  Shah,  Lucy,  Roi  des  Fantasies,  .Jeannette, 
and  Emily  Little.  The  class  for  eighteen  of  the 
decorative  type  was  represented  by  two  collec- 
tions— from  Mr.  Little  who  was  first,  and  from 
Jlessrs.  Hayes,  Edmonton.  In  this  collection, 
among  the  most  remarkable  sorts  were  Madame 
Thibaut,  EacEhorse,  Reamie,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Triomphe  de  St.  Amand,  Kingston  Beauty,  Maid 
of  Kent,  Volante,  National,  Nellie  Hayes,  Metal- 
lica, Olivette,  Mad.  Favart,  Prince  Tcck,  La 
Grand,  Mermerus  fortissima.  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Purple  King,  Decorative,  Lucie  Lemoine,  Lady 
Isabel,  Mrs.  Ashby,  Queen  Victoria. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  very  nnmerous.  As 
usual,  Mr.  C'atlin,  Finchley,  showed  the  best  nine 
specimen  plants  in  8-in.  pots,  and  they  were  fault- 
less in  every  respect.  The  were  Alice  Burton, 
Oneida,  Tom  ElUott,  Fanny  Thorpe,  Mrs.  Leavers, 
Edgar  Catlin,  Rev,  A.  Atkinson,  Wm.  J.  Catlin, 
and  Cymbeline.  The  other  group  was  not  much 
inferior  in  size,  but  poor  in  other  respects.  There 
were  five  collections  of  eighteen  single  zonals  in 
C-in.  pots.  The  best,  from  Mr.  Little,  comprised 
a  thoroughly  representative  collection,  the 
most  prominent  kinds  being  Mr.  Bennett,  blaster 
Harry,  Golden  Glory,  North  Star,  Lonl  Mayo, 
Jlr.  Leavers,  Ivanhoe,  Mr.  Wright,  M.  de  Lesseps, 
Cleopatra,  Rosa  Little,  Commander-in-Chief, 
Circulator,  Mr.  Leavers,  all  in  splendid  condition 
and  marvellous  examples  of  skilful  culture. 

Double  zonals  in  8-in.  pots  were  well  shown  by 
three  exhibitors.  The  nine  plants  from  Mr.  King, 
Wraj'  Park,  Reigate,  who  was  first,  were  particularly 
fine,  well  flowered,  and  otherwise  excellent.  The 
sorts  were  F.  P.  Raspail,  Paul  Bert,  Roi  des  Vio- 
lets, Emile  de  Girardin,  J.  Harper,  Denfert  Roehc- 
rcau,  and  M.  Gelein  Lowagie.  Mr.  Catlin  was 
next  with  a  fine  group  also,  his  best  being  Livel.v, 
M.  Thibaut,  Pioneer,  F.  P.  Raspail,  and  Gorgeous. 
In  the  class  for  eighteen  doubles  in  C-in.  pots, 
Mr.  King  was  again  first,  and  a  remarkably  fine 
collection  he  showed.  It  included  besides  those 
mentioned  above  fine  varieties  of  the  exhibitor's 
raising  named  Mrs,  Paine,  Master  Charlie,  Thomas 
Harper,  Richard  Serpell,  and  Arthur  Johnson ; 
also  C,  Hovey,  Victor  Hugo,  Lucie  Lemoine,  M. 
Maehet,  and  others.  Mr.  Catlin's  collection,  too, 
was  fine,  and  all  consisted  of  leading  varieties. 

Ivy-leaved  kinds  were  not  very  numerous,  but 
two  of  the  groups,  those  from  Mr.  Little  and  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nanc.v,  were  good.  The  former  had 
in  his  group  of  nine  Gloire  de  Orleans,  Perle, 
Mad.  Emile  Galte,  M.  A.  Rarat,  Jlons,  Dulnis, 
A.  F.  Barron,  and  some  unnamed  varieties. 
In  M.  Lcmoine's  second  prize  gTou])  were  some 
beautiful  kinds  named  Dr.  Broca,  Astre,  Annie 
Pfitzer  of  the  exhibitor's  raising,  as  indeed  are 
nearly  all  the  hybrid  Ivy-leaved  varieties  yet 
raised. 

The  third  section  of  the  schedule  was  for  cut 
flowers,  which,  however,  were  not  numerous.  Mr. 
Turner  showed  the  best  thirty-six  trusses  of  the 
show  type;  Messrs.  Cannell  the  best  three  dozen 
zonals,  single  and  double,  as  well  as  Ivy-leaved 
kinds.  The  finest  thirty-six  double  zonals  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Meadmorc,  Romford ;  Ivy-leaved 
kinds  by  Mr.  George,  Putne.v;  and  other  collections 
were  shown  by  various  exhibitors ;  and  a  fine 
collection  of  zonals,  chiefly  seedlings,  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  Notts. 

A  complete  list  of  prizesawardedat  theabovetwo 
shows  will  be  found  in  oar  advertising  columns. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 

The  Art  itsklf  is  yAivR^."-Shakesptar». 


THE  TUBEROSE  KIVALLED. 

The  Tuberose  will  be  bard  to  beat.  It  cannot, 
bowever,  be  said  to  be  an  elegant  plant ;  it  is 
too  lanky  and  too  top-beavy  for  tbat  ;  but  for 
its  perfume,  it  stands  pre-eminent.  Although 
its  culture  is  difficult  and  doubtful,  who  has  not 
tried  his  "  prentice  baud  "  with  these  unsightly 
tubers,  hoping  to  win  in  the  end  a  few  spikes 
to  reward  him  with  that  delightful  fragrance 
which  no  other  flower  possesses  ?  Well,  we 
will  not  try  to  beat  the  Tuberose,  but  only  give 
it  a  companion  as  lovely  as  itself,  with  a 
fragrance  nearly  as  good,  with  delightful  snow- 
white  flowers  in  abundance,  which  open  at 
night — night  after  night  the  same  flower  with- 
out wearying — and  which  any  one  and  every 
one  can  grow.  Xicotiana  affinis  is  the  name  of 
our  new  heroine.  Shall  we  call  it  an  annual? 
Perhaps  so,  as  it  blooms  the  first  year  and  does 
well  out  of  doors,  but  taken  care  of  as  a  pot 
plant  through  the  winter,  it  develops  into  a 
splendid  specimen  for  siunmer  blooming.  I 
exliibited  one  at  the  evening  fete  at  the  Regent's 
Parii,  and  those  who  saw  it  there  will  bear  me 
out  in  my  eulogistic  description  of  this  lovely 
flower.  I  have  some  seed,  and  any  one  sending 
a  directed  envelope  is  welcome  to  a  pinch  while 

it  lasts.  W.   H.    CULLIXGFOED. 

Philllmore  Gardens,  Kensington,   W. 


spikes  of  white  flowers  in  great  profusion.  All 
the  Spirreas  delight  in  a  cool  holding  soil,  and 
where  so  situated,  and  standing  .singly,  this 
species  forms  a  large  bush,  the  outline  of  which, 
though  regular,  is  verj'  graceful. — H.  P. 


GAEDEN  PARTIES  FOR  GARDENERS. 

The  giving  of  a  garden  party  to  his  gardener 
and  gardening  friends  by  C'anon  Hole  suggests 
liow  delightful  it  would  be  if  the  gardeners' 
party  were  to  become  general.  No  men  are 
better  benefited  by  change  and  by  observation  on 
the  spot — by  seeing  as  much  good  work  out  of 
their  own  place  as  possible  than  gardeners.  The 
conditions  of  gardening  vary  so  much,  and  the 
number  of  subjects  and  departments  into  which 
the  art  is  now  divided  are  so  great,  that  it  is 
Impossible  in  any  one  place,  however  well  man- 
aged or  large,  to  see  many  of  tliem  well  done. 
Soil,  climate,  tastes,  skill,  position,  mean.s — all 
vary  ;  in  fact,  to  be  a  good  or  intelligent 
gardener  a  constant  amount  of  observation  out  of 
one's  own  field,  sj  to  say,  is  a  necessity.  Sucli  a 
party  as  our  friend  is  about  to  give  is,  of  course, 
the  pleasaiitest  means  of  bringing  gardening 
people  together.  At  shows  the  conditi.ms  under 
which  the  things  are  grown  are  not  seen;  the 
plants  even  are  not  always  seen.  How  the  Grape, 
or  the  Rose,  or  tlie  Orchid  is  managed  cannot  be 
told.  "We  only  see  the  result,  often  with  an 
amount  of  inconvenience  and  excitement  which 
prevent  our  benefiting  by  it.  The  design  of  a 
garden,  the  beauty  of  a  garden  from  a  land- 
S3ape  point  of  view,  its  noblest  ornaments — 
the  trees — and,  in  fact,  the  manifold  charms  that 
malie  up  a  l)eautiful  garden  of  any  kind,  can 
only  be  understood  on  the  spot.  Sometimes  at 
our  shows  rumour  says  there  is  an  accommodat- 
ing interchange  of  products,  and  that  somehow 
the  things  shown  come  sometimes  from  other 
gardens  than  those  with  which  they  were 
credited.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  happy 
idea  than  the  gardeners'  party. 


NOTES    FROM    DUBLIN. 

Op  all  the  Lilies  L.  Krameri  is  just  now  tlie 
most  beautiful  in  pots,  and  also  in  the  open 
border.  It  is  a  singularly  deceptive  kind  in 
some  respects  when  one  compares  tlie 
size  of  the  bulb  with  that  of  the  blossom,  but  it 
is  perfectly  liardy  here,  and  not  at  all  the  delicate 
plant  which  its  small  bulbs  and  low  stature 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  to  be.  Bulbs  of  it, 
the  size  of  a  Hazel  Nut,  give  eacli  a  lovely 
soft  pink  blossom  on  the  apex  of  a  4  to  G-leaved 
stem  1  ft.  or  so  in  height.  A  good  sound  bulb 
the  size  of  a  Walnut  produces  a  stem  nearly  a 
yard  in  lieight,  bearing  from  three  to  five 
flowers.  L.  croceum,  L.  Thunbergianum,  and 
L.  Szovitzianum  are  all  now  in  flower,  and  I 
am  hoping  to  see  L.  auratum  in  quantity.  Some 
stems  of  it  are  now  G  ft.  in  height  with  ten  or 
twelve  buds  on  each  leafy  wand.  The  scarlet 
L.  pomponium,  L.  Martagon,  and  its  pure  white 
form  are  also  now  in  flower. 

Primroses  generally  are  past  blooming,  but 
that  little  gem  of  all  the  British  species,  P. 
scotica,  is  now  in  full  beauty  for  the  second 
time  this  year,  and  singularly  enough  the 
blossoms  are  larger  and  brighter  in  colour  tlian 
when  it  first  bloomed  six  weeks  ago.  Our 
plants  were  seedlings  of  last  year  wbicli  were 
pricked  ofi  singly  into  i\-va.  pots  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  the  pots  being  afterwards 
plunged  to  the  rims  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  in  a 
position  from  which  the  mid-day  sun  is  screened 
by  a  large  Holly  busli.  I  think  the  secret  of 
their  luxuriant  growth  and  bloom  is  mainly  due 
to  their  having  rooted  through  the  bottoms  of  the 
pots  and  into  the  ashes  and  soil  below,  as  the 
pots  have  never  been  removed  since  they  were 
plunged  a  year  ago.  Another,  and  the  only 
other.  Primrose  now  in  flower  is  the  true  old  P. 
cortusoides,  last  year's  seedlings  of  wliich  have 
been  growing  and  blooming  ever  since  last 
April.  Scarcely  two  seedlings  are  alike  in 
colour,  and  a  bed  of  them  in  a  moist  place  is  a 
pretty  sight  all  through  the  summer  months. 
* 

Of  Californian  bulbs,  which  have  been  and 
still  are  lovely,  the  Brodifeas  are  deserving  of 
note.  B.  coccinea  and  B.  congesta  have  bloomed 
well  in  the  open  border,  while  in  pots  B.  grandi- 
flora  and  Triteleia  laxa  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. These  last  were  sent  by  Mr.  Bull 
along  with  bulbs  of  the  Butterfly  Tulips,  Calo- 
chortus  luteus,  Cyclobothra  pulchella,  and  that 
gem  of  Californian  bulbs— the  Mariposa  Lily 
(Calochortus  venustus).  Planted  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  and  placed  on  a  sunny  shelf  in  a  cool 
greenhouse, these  have  been  so  pleasing  that  we 
hope  never  to  be  again  without  them. 


Spiraea    arisefolia.— It  would  be  hard  to 

find  at  the  present  time    a  more  graceful   object 
than  a  fi  ne  bush  of   this  Snirsea,  bearing  as  it  does 


A  graceful  plant  for  the  cool  Orchid  house, 
or  cold  frame  even,  is  Theropogon  pallidus.  _  In 
habit  of  growth  it  strongly  resembles  Cymbidium 
eburneum,  the  flowers  reminding  one  of  those 
of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  magnified  in  size,  and 
of  a  delicate  rosy  shade  of  colour.  The  resem- 
blance to  the  ^'alley  Lily  is  still  more  striking 
in  its  perfume.  In  all  ways  it  is  a  beautiful 
plant. 

Canna  floribunda  is  a  brilliant  variety  well 
worth  a  place  as  a  distinct  and  effective  flower- 
ing plant.  It  grows  from  2  ft.  to  o  ft.  in  heiglit, 
each  leafy  stem  bearing  a  dozen  or  more  vivid 


crimson-scarlet  flowers  in  a  cluster  at  its  apex. 
It  is  so  distinct  and  effective  as  to  deserve  a 
place  wherever  such  plants  are  desired.  It 
was  sent  to  me  by  Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland,  of 
Newry,  and  well  deserves  the  good  character 
whicli  Mr.  T.  Smith  gave  to  it  when  he  intro- 
duced it  to  our  collection. 
* 

Cerinthe  major,  a  Boragewort,  somewhat 
resembling  Onosma  taurica  in  shape  of  flower, 
but  having  far  more  ample  leafage,  is  now 
flowering  very  freely  here.  Seeds  sown  in 
March  have  produced  bushes  nearly  2  ft.  high, 
and  fully  as  much  or  more  in  diameter ;  the 
stems  clothed  with  broad, glaucous,purple-stained 
leaves,  and  terminated  by  pale  yellow  tube- 
shaped  flowers,  tlie  lower  Iialf  of  the  tube  being 
stained  with  dark  brown  colour,  give  to  the 
flowers  a  most  singular  appearance. 

One  of  tlie  first  of  Roses  to  bloom  here  with 
us  was  the  Japanese  Rosa  rugosa.  This  flowered 
in  May  and  June,  and  having  set  a  crop  of  its 
singularly  large  fruits,  it  is  again  showing  flower 
at  the  extremity  of  all  its  newly-made  young 
growths-  Even  if  this  species  never  flowered  it 
would  still  be  well  worth  a  place  for  the  sake 
of  its  beautiful  foliage,  wliich  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  other  wild  Roses.  The  pure  white 
variety  of  this  plant  is  unfortunately  as  rare  as 
it  is  beautiful.  Mr.  Ware,  from  whom  I  ob- 
tained my  plants,  told  nie  that  he  had  raised 
seedlings  of  the  white  variety  by  tlie  hundred, 
but  when  they  bloomed  they  were  all  rosy  as  in 
the  type. 

The  black-spotted  Papaver  umbrosum  is  now 
all  ablaze  on  a  sunny  border  near  where  I  am 
writing,  and  as  on  this  4th  day  of  July  here,  in 
Dublin',  we  have  a  wind  blowing  strong  and 
hot,  like  a  sirocco,  its  blossoms  wave,  oat, 
and  dance  about  like  so  many  gorgeous  butter- 
flies. Of  all  Poppies  it  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  handsome.  Of  other  Poppies  now  in 
bloom,  the  yellow  P.  uudicaule  and  the  lovely 
little  P.  alpinum  are  deserving  of  notice.  The 
latter  is  especially  dwarf  and  lovely,  its  blos- 
soms varying  from  pure  wliite  through  all 
shades  of  buff  and  orange,  until  a  tint  nearly 
pure  scarlet  is  reached.  Meconopsis  nepalensis, 
4  ft.  in  height,  hns  nearly  finished  flowering, 
liaving  now  been  in  bloom  more  or  less  over  six 
weeks"  and  being  thus  early  and  strong  also,  it 
promises  us  a  fine  crop  of  fresh  seeds.  M.  Wal- 
lichi  is  now  in  bloom  for  the  first  time  here,  and 
its  lovely  pale  blue  flowers  are  very  welcome. 
* 

Now  that  there  is  a  great  desire  to  have 
plants  of  distinct  and  handsome  port  for  pur- 
poses of  room  and  dinner-table  decoration,  allow 
me  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  Riviere's  Arad 
(Amorpiiophallus  Rivieri),  a  hardy  native  of 
Cochin  China,  for  those  uses.  A  single  tuber 
planted  in  a  G-in.  pot  throws  up  a  cylindrical 
green  stem  mottled  with  rose  to  a  height  of 
18  in.,  and  bear  its  neatly-cut  leaflets  spread 
abroad  like  an  umbrella  on  the  top.  It  is  most 
unique  and  graceful  in  habit,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  plants  that  may  be  placed  directly  opposite 
to  one  on  the  table  and  yet  not  annoy  by 
obstructing  the  view.  For  cool  house  or  con- 
servatory decoration  it  is  very  useful,  and  tubers 
of  it  which  have  withstood  the  past  winter 
without  protection  of  any  kind  are  now  pushing 
up  a  strong  crown  each  from  the  open  borders. 


When  writing  of  Vauda  teres  In  my  "  Orchid 
Notes  "  a  week  or  two  ago,  I  said  one  of  our 
plants  bore  six  flowers  on  a  spike.  The  fact  is 
the  spilte  to  wliicli  I  referred  really  bears  at 
this  moment  seven  flowers,  six  of  which  are 
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fresli  andfully  expanded,  while  tlip  first  blossom 
which  opeiit'd  ils  eye  a  month  or  more  ago,  is 
fadirg.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
highest  numbtr  of  flowers  ever  borne  on  a 
single  spike  of  Vanda  teres,  which  is,  as  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  lovely  of  all 
Vandas,  if  we  always  except  V.  ccenilea,  the 
queen  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs. 
• 

That  was  a  very  interesting  series  of  notes 
which  Mr.  Brockbank  gave  us  in  last  week's 
Gahden  anent  the  Belltlowers.  We  have  here 
0.  persicifolia,  single  and  double,  in  three  or 
four  forms,  but  not  the  light  blue,  or  Cambridge, 
variety,  so  far  as  I  at  present  know.  ('.  pulla, 
C.  rhomboidalis,  and  (,'.  llosti  alba  are  all 
lovely  just  now  ;  so  also  a  dense  cushion  or  two 
of  ('.  Portenschlagiana  from  Miss  0.  M.  Owen's 
garden  at  KuockmuUen,  Gorey.  The  notice  of 
C  Raineri  given  by  Mr.  Brockbank  is  slightly 
puzzling     to     me.  He     doubts     its     being 

really  distinct  from  ('.  turbinata.  Xow, 
in  this  old  garden  are  carpet-like  clumps  of  C. 
turbinata  in  variety  •'!  ft.  or  more  across, 
while  of  ( '.  Baineri,  planted  side  by  side  with 
it,  I  can  scarcely  "  report  progress."  Here, 
with  us,  the  slugs  have  a  most  voracious 
appetite  for  ('.  Baiueri  (leaving  C.  turbinata 
untouched),  so  that  we  protect  it  with  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson's  perforated  zinc  slug  guards.  The 
finest  of  all  the  Belldowers  with  us  later  in  the 
year  is  C.  pyramidalis,  dark  blue,  light  blue, 
mauve,  and  white.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
forming  masses  iu  open  borders  G  ft.  in  height, 
and  is  then  very  beautiful  with  !>unflowers. 
Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  and  large-growing  Hemp 
and  Maize. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  T.  Williams  is  a  little  aside 
in  his  shot  at  my  "distinct  and  rare  "  plant.  It 
is  a  Composite  plant,  and  therefore  very  re- 
motely connected  with  the  Heartsease  or  I'ansy 
group.  [Mr.  Williams  wrote  Tan.sy,  misprinted 
Pansy.— Ed.]  ily  plant  isavery distinct  andlovelv 
kind  of  Alecost  or  Costmary  with  golden  flower 
heads  (of  dis'i  floretsonly)  the  size  of  aero  wn-piece 
when  larae  or  of  a  florin  when  small.  Again, 
I  ara  afraid  I  must  ask  if  this  same  showy 
plant  which  is  grown  here  is  Balsamita  grandi- 
flora. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of 
alpine  plants,  and  the  difficulties  of  growing 
them  in  the  lowlands,  one  of  them,  and  that  long 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  uncul- 
tivable — I  mean  the  Edelweiss — seems  to  me 
pretty  robust  and  hardy  in  its  younger  stages. 
About  two  months  ago  a  lady  brought  me  some 
of  its  woolly.  Anemone-like  seeds,  which  I  at 
once  rubbed  up  in  a  handful  or  two  of  dry  sand, 
in  order  to  separate  them  thoroughly,  and  then  I 
spread  sandandseedsinatliiulayeron  the  .surf  ice 
of  a  welMrained.»:eed-pan, giving  a  slight  surfacing 
of  sandy  earth  over  all.  Now  the  seedlings  are 
strong  and  healthy  after  having  been  iu  a  cold 
frame  for  about  si.x  weeks,  and  the  pan  is  in 
full  sunshine.  My  rule  is  to  put  all  woolly- 
leaved  .seedlings  and  all  of  a  succulent  nature 
thus  fully  expo.sed  to  the  sun,  and  I  rarely  lose 
them  through  "  damping  off,"  the  common  fate 
of  such  seedlings  or  cuttings  if  placed  in  the 
shade.  Before  I  pot-off  my  little  plants,  I 
want  some  one  who  has  successfidly  grown  the 
Edelweiss  to  tell  me  the  best  soil  to  use,  i.e., 
whether  calcareous  or  peat  v,  or  pure  loam  and 
sand  ?  ■  F.  W.  B. 


from  falling,  I  gave  this  mode  of  making  it  to  a 
florist  tiiend  o£  mine,  but  he  tells  me  that  neither 
he  nor  the  chemist,  to  whom  he  has  given  the  re- 
cipe to  make  up,  can  cause  the  shellac  to  dissolve 
thoroughly.  Is  there  anytliing  more  to  be  known 
about  it  ? — X. 


Flower  Gum.— In  The  Garden,  p.  22.'), 
Vol.  Jn,  Mr.  Il.nv.ird  give-i  a  recipe  for  m.aking 
the  gum  or  cement  which  florists  use  to  stick  the 
flowers  of  Pelargoniums  together  and  keep  them 
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Neah  the  Bishopsgate  entrance  to  the  Great 
Park  at  Windsor  is  the  charming  residence  of 
Baron  Schroder,  surrounded  by  one  of  the  most 
admirably  kept  gardens  that  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  to  see  for  a  long  time.  No  place 
could  possibly  have  a  better  site,  as  one  of  the 
principal  fronts  of  the  house  immediately  over- 
looks the  royal  park,  which  at  this  part,  as, 
indeed,  in  almost  every  other,  is  studded  with 
magnificent  trees — Oaks,  Beeche-s,  Elms,  and 
various  others — all  of  which  combine  to  produce 
a  matchless  example  of  park  scenery.  The  Dell 
is  separated  from  the  royal  demesne  by  an 
ornamented  palisade  supporting  a  gravelled  ter- 
race close  under  the  windows  of  the  hou.se,  and 
the  herds  of  deer  rove  amidst  the  thicket  of 
Bracken  quite  to  the  boundary  wall.  Directly 
facing  the  Baron's  residence,  at  about  two  or 
three  miles  distant,  is  Windsor  Castle,  of  which 
an  uninterrupted  view  can  be  obtained  from 
the  terrace,  as  the  trees  form  an  open  glade 
straight  away  until  the  tops  of  those  on  the 
lower  ground  are  overlooked.  Whether  this 
opening  was  effected  by  design  or  other- 
wise, we  could  not  ascertain ;  but,  be  tliat 
as  it  may,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  landscape  that  could  be 
imagined.  The  natural  contour  of  the  surface 
of  this  part  of  the  park  is  considerably  undu- 
lated, and  there  is  a  steep  declivity  with  rising 
ground  to  the  right  and  left  immediately  below 
the  terrace  wall,  so  as  to  form  quite  a  dell,  and 
from  this  circumstance  no  doubt  the  appellation 
of  "The  Dell"  was  taken. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  house,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  surface  is  almost  a  dead  level — in 
striliing  contrast  to  that  we  have  just  described, 
but  it  has  been  laid  out  very  appropriately,  and 
embodies  a  wonderful  variety  of  tree  and  shrub 
growth  of  an  ornamental  character.  The 
principal  features  of  the  garden  are  Rhododen- 
drons, of  which  there  exists  one  of  the  finest 
collections  in  the  country,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  every  variety  of  any  merit  that  has  yet  been 
sent  out.  This  garden,  like  that  of  Mr.  Mcintosh 
noticed  a  short  time  since,  might  fairly  be  called 
a  gai-den  of  Rhododendrons,  though  here  they  do 
not  form  such  an  exclusive  feature,  for  there  is 
besides  them  a  thoroughly  representative  col- 
lection of 

Conifers. — Of  these  there  are  grand  ex- 
amples of  I 'upressus  Lawsoniana,  oneof  wliicli  is 
among  tlie  finest  in  tlie  country.  Deodars  are 
also  very  fine,  and  one,  with  a  silvery  hue  to  the 
foliage,  is  remarkable  and  hia-hly  ornamental, 
forming  a  distinctive  aspect  from  its  whitish 
feathered  foliage,  so  iiiucli  so,  that  it  deserves 
a  varietal  name,  and  to  be  largely  propagated. 
The  true  Abies  (Picea)  amabilis,  an  extremely 
ornamental  species,  is  repre.sented  by  a  hand- 
some specimen,  though  unfortunately  it  has 
lost  its  leader.  This  is  one  of  the  few  existing 
examples  of  this  rare  ('onifer  in  this  country, 
though  the  name  is  often  applied  to  .spurious 
kinds.  The  true  plant  is  one  that  ought  to 
be  in  every  garden,  for  there  are  few  more 
elegant  trees  grown.  Other  Conifers  of  fine 
growth  are  Wellingtonia,  Douglas  Pine, 
Nordmann's  .Spruce,  various  Cupressuses,  Juni- 
pers, and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Tlie  majority  of  tliese  are  placed  in 
groups  on  the  lawn  that  .skirts  either  side  of 
the  carriage  drive,  and  interspersed  with  fine 


.specimens  of  Hollies,  together  with  the  pon- 
derous old  Oaks  that  tower  above,  and  other 
evergreen  shrubs  in  great  variety,  have  a  fine 
effect,  far  more  appropriate  than  bedding  out 
plants,  whicli  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  would  have 
been  in  such  a  position. 

Rhododendrons. — The  soil  here  seems 
naturally  adapted  for  the  fine  growth  of  these 
shrubs,  for  they  certainly  acquire  a  growth  seen 
but  in  comparatively  few  places.  The  beds  are 
large,  irregular,  and  grouped  in  an  informal  j 
manner  about  the  broad  lawn  in  front  of  the  I 
hoiLse.  Some  of  the  beds  are  smaller  than  others; 
the.se  are  intended  to  be  occupied  by  particular 
varieties.  Tlie  Baron  is  an  enthusia.stic  lover  of 
plants,  but  particularly  of  Rhododendrons,  and 
therefore  nothing  is  spared  in  order  to  render 
the  collection  of  them  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  varieties  are,  of  course,  too  numerous  to 
particularise  a  tithe  of  th^m,  so  we  will  confine  j 
our  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  newest  and  the  most  i 
remarkable  of  the  others.  The  majority  of  the  | 
new  kinds  have  been  raised  in  the  famous  nur- 
sery grounds  of  Mr.  John  "Waterer  at  Bagshot, 
some  few  miles  distant.  Among  the  finest  is  one 
named  Baron  Schroder,  a  distinct  variety  with 
large  trus.ses  of  finely-shaped  flowers  of  a  rich 
deep  plum  colour  with  a  yellowish  centre. 
.\nother  lovely  sort  is  named  Baroness  Schroder, 
a  variety  having  a  wdiite  centre  margined  with 
the  brightest  rosy-pink.  These  are  honoured 
with  separate  beds,  and  seen  en  mnwe  have  an 
extremely  fine  effect.  Duchess  of  Connaught  is 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  light  varieties,  the 
truss  being  exceptionally  large  and  the  blooms 
of  fine  form  and  substance.  Kate  Waterer; 
figured  in  The  Oabdex,  Vol.  XVI.,  page  ^O.'^, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  of  all , 
the  colour,  a  deep  rosy-pink,  is  set  off  by  a  con- 
spicuous yellow  blotch  on  the  upper  petals. 
Madame  Carvalho,TheQueen,Mrs.Tom  Agnew 
are  the  best  of  the  white  kinds.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone has  a  deep  rosy  tint  and  bears  a  splendid 
trussof  remarkably  large  flowers:  it  also  possesses 
a  fine  habit  of  grawth.  B.  W.  Currie  in  the 
way  of  Alarm  is  a  \ery  fine  kind,  and  Lady 
TaukervUle  also,  with  a  pale  centre,  is  unsurpass- 
able iu  its  part  icular  shade  of  colour.  I'rincess  Mary 
of  Cambridge  is  a  stronggrowerand  very  pretty, 
the  colour  being  rosy-purple,  with  a  light  centre. 
Mr.  Charles  Leaf  has  a  light  centre  also,  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford  in  a  similar  way  produces  a 
grand  truss  of  flowers.  Among  the  finest  of  the 
other  kinds  that  would  form  a  thoroughly 
representative  collection  we  might  mention 
Quadroona,  bright  rose ;  .loseph  Whitworth 
dark  purple;  ^Irs.  Russell  Sturgis,  rose  with. 
lightcentre;  Papilioiiaceum.a  line  light  variety  ; 
Earl  Shannon;  Duleep  Singh,  a  beauliful  dark 
sort ;  Sidney  Herbert,  crim.son ;  Lady  Godiva, 
white  with  yellow  spots;  Bu'lerianum,  fine 
white;  Helen  Waterer,  a  grand  variety,  while 
margined  with  bright  rose;  .laines  Mason, 
.John  Walter,  Warrior,  Jlrs.  .F.  Penn,  Lady 
Eleanor  Cathcart,  Countess  of  Clancarty,  Lady 
Olive  Guinness,  Crown  Prince,  verv  fine;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Walter,  Mrs.  R.  S.  llolford,  and  the 
varieties  of  Roseum.  These  were  all  in  flower 
in  the  second  week  iu  June,  but  the  earlier  kind.s 
were  past,  and  later  ones  even  uot  then  iu  their 
best  condition. 

Plant  and  Fruit  Houses.— The  whole  of 
the  glass  erections  here  have  been  built  com- 
paratively recently  and  on  the  most  approved 
system.  They  form  a  compact  group  easily 
accessible  one  from  the  other,  and  the  whole  is 
heated  by  .Stevens'  Trentham  boilers,  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  detached  and  worked 
sep.arately,  or  combined  so  as  to  give  the  full 
heating  power.  The  Vineries  and  Peach  houses 
are  well  stocked,  the  former  with  a  good  selec- 
tion  of  the  best  kinds,  including   iladresfield 
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Court,  Gros  Colmar,  Duke  of  Buccleucb,  and 
Alnwick  Seedliug,  which  succeeds  here  better 
than  in  some  places.  Among  the  Peaches, 
Kivers'  Early  Beatrice  is  grown,  and  Mr, 
Ballantine  entertains  a  high  opinion  of  it 
on  account  of  its  earliness,  as  the  fruits  are 
no  sooner  stoned  than  they  begin  rapidly  to 
ripen.  The  crop  was  gathered  three  weeks 
previous  to  our  visit,  about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  culture  of  Strawberries  in  pots.  Tomatoes, 
t'ucumbers,  and  Pines  is,  of  course,  provided  for 
on  a  similarl}'  large  scale.  The  favourite 
Melons  here  are  Jeramit's  Hybrid,  a  finely- 
netted,  red-fleshed  sort  of  local  reputation, 
Dell's  Hybrid,  and  Blenheim  Orange,  the  latter 
a  new  kind  so  highly  spoken  of  lately.  The 
true  form  of  Telegraph  Cucumber  and  Sir 
Charles  Xapier  Strawberry'  likewise  find  favour 
here. 

The  plant  houses  contain  a  rich  collection  of 
ornamental  foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  the 
latter  comprising  those  most  serviceable  for 
cutting  purposes,  for  which  there  is  a  great 
demand.  Among-  the  latter  we  observed  some 
plants  of  the  new  Continental  varieties  of 
Iiuantophyllum  miniatum  that  have  lately  been 
so  much  talked  of.  Martha  and  Marie  Eeimers 
are  two  of  the  finest,  their  flowers  being  far 
superior,  in  point  of  size  and  colour,  to  those  of 
the  original.  There  are  others  that  have  not 
yet  flowered  which,  no  doubt,  will  turn  out  to  be 
good.  Some  of  the  ornamental  foliaged  plants  are 
exceptionally  fine,  particularly  the  Anthuriums, 
such  as  A.  Veitchi  and  A.  Warocqueanum. 
One  plant  of  the  former  is  the  largest  we  have 
ever  seen  ;  some  of  its  leaves  measure  consider- 
ably over  '■>  ft.  in  length  and  broad  in  proportion. 
A.  Warocqueanum  is  not  so  large,  though  it 
promises  to  grow  to  a  large  size  soon.  The 
Crotons,  Palms,  Cycads,  Dracajuas,  Ferns  are 
also  represented  by  very  fine  plants,  and  tlie 
climbers  overhead  and  the  drooping  plants  in 
baskets  all  combine  to  ]'ender  the  houses 
attractive.  The  delicately  cut  and  exquisitely 
coloured  foliage  of  the  Japanes!  Maples  are 
u.sed  with  extiemely  fine  effect  in  the  green- 
house mi.xed  with  other  plants. 

Orchids.— Though  an  Orchid  collection 
here  is  a  comparatively  recent  innovation,  it 
already  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  country  for  its  formation,  is 
carried  on  with  that  enthusiasm  which  can  only 
be  the  outcome  of  a  true  love  of  the  plants  for 
their  own  sake. 

Although  as  yet  it  is  not  of  great  extent  it 
comprises  such  rarities  as  a  couple  of  Cypripe- 
dium  Stonei  platyt«nium,  lately  acquired  and 
thriving  finely,  and  Cattleya  Mendelli  super- 
bissima,  a  splendid  variety  in  flower  at  the  time 
of  our  visit.  Of  this  Orchid  we  hope  shortly  to 
give  a  coloured  illustration.  Other  rare  kinds 
in  flower  wei-e  Saccolabium  Turneri,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  only  three  in  the  country,  Aerides 
crassifolium,  Vanda  Batemani,  Lajlia'purpurata 
Williamsi,  alba,  and  several  other  splendid 
varieties,  Cattleya  Warneri  superba,  and  many 
others.  The  Orchid  houses  form  wings  jutting 
from  the  loftier  main  range,  and  are  low 
pitched  and  otherwise  well  adapted  for  the 
successful  growth  of  Orchids.  "\Ve  noticed  that 
under  the  stages  Mr.  Ballantine  places  layers  of 
broken  coke,  which  is  found  to  give  off  evapora- 
tion better  than  any  other  material  known  to 
him,  and  besides  it  has  a  cleanly  appearance. 

W.  GoLDHIXG. 


and  acreage.     IJeotles  never  more  numerous.     All 
crops  two  to  three  weeks  late. — JliirulAciv  Yorker. 
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American  Crops.— Apples,  a  fair  crop  for 
the  "off"  year;  Pears,  a  good  crop;  Peaches,  a 
comparative  failure.  Small  crops  in  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  the  Michigan  Peach  Belt.  Small  fruits 
abundant.    Potatoes,  an  average  crop  in  stand 


Reeves's  Spirasa. — A  neat  double  white 
bush  kind  of  elegant  foliage  and  habit.  It  kept 
well  in  the  hot  days  when  otlier  cut  flowers  mostly 
perished  quickly.     From  Mr.  Stevens. 

The  Columbia  Lily.— A  deep  glossy  orange 
Lily,  with  clear  spotting  of  black-brown  and  a 
pleasant  fruity  scent.  A  native  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories,  and  a  pretty  Lily. 

The  Double  White  Campion  comes 
from  Mr.  E.  Jenkins,  of  Birmingham,  with  flowers, 
each  over  2  in,  across.  It  is  one  of  our  best  old  border 
flowers.  Lychnis  vespertina  fi.-pl.  may  help  those 
who  do  not  know  it  by  its  English  name. 

Mrs.  James  Helme,  the  name  of  a  very 
pretty  Delphinium,  a  seedling  raised  at  the  Tot- 
tenham Nurseries,  is  remarkable  on  account  oE  its 
very  slender,  unbroken  spikes,  all  rising  near  each 
other  and  giving  the  notion  of  a  rain  of  blue. 

The  Cape  Crinum  comes  in  flower  from 
Llandegai,  "  from  a  border  among  Belladonnas, 
Tritonias,  and  the  like."  It  seems  to  be  valuable 
over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  evidently  does 
not  always  require  the  warmest  places.  We 
never  noticed  it  better  than  with  Mr.  Ross,  at 
Highclere,  on  the  Hampshire  hills. 

The  Arabian  Star  of  Bethlehem.— The 

flowers  of  this  plant  bloom  bravely  and  persis- 
tently in  a  room  long  after  they  are  cut,  showing 
well  the  polished  black  centres  of  the  white 
blossoms.  They  have  a  pleasant  odour.  The 
kind  of  treatment  which  this  Ornithogalum  re- 
quires is  elsewhere  spoken  of. 

The  Clove  Pink.— This  is  a  very  pretty 
purplisli  rose  and  vigorous  I'ink  witli  a  good 
Clove  scent.  It  is  as  well  worth  growing  as  a 
Clove  Carnation.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  at 
the  Tottenham  Nurseries,  where  we  w-ere  pleased 
to  see  Pinks  of  all  kinds  in  line  free  flowering 
condition.     A  charming  plant  for  cutting. 

Tile  Hardy  Bletia  (B.  hyacinthina  var. 
japonica).  -Mr.  Barnaart,  of  Vogelenzang,  near 
Haarlem,  informs  us  that  this  interesting  and 
graceful  Orchid  has  come  through  all  the  recent 
trials  with  him,  and  grows  and  blooms  well  in 
the  open  air,  but  best  in  peaty,  somewhat 
sheltered  spots. 

The  Double  Purple  Rocket— The  best 
heads  of  this  good  old  flower  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time  come  from  Mr.  Cetteridge.  In  nurseries 
generall3'  it  is  seen  in  a  starved  state.  The  label 
bears  the  name  Hesperis  matronalis  compacta 
rubra,  a  name  which  must  be  a  comfort  to  some 
of  our  readers. 

Violas  Free  from  Marking— A  pretty 
group  of  Pansies,  which  are  most  delicate,  and 
which  give  a  softer  and  yet  more  definite  effect 
in  group  or  masses  than  the  variegated  kinds. 
The  colours  are  the  palest  cream,  light  golden- 
yellow,  and  deep  cream  colour.  From  Messrs. 
Dicksons  &  Co.,  M^aterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Astrantia  major. — When  this  old  inhabi- 
tant of  botanic  gardens  and  curious  collections 
came  to  us  from  Mr.  Betteridge,  we  wondered 
why  he  grew  it ;  but  a  large  loose  tuft  by  itself 
in  a  jar  and  near  the  eye  becomes  most  interesting, 
and,  closely  examined,  beautiful.  It  is  worth  a 
place  on  a  hedge-bank  or  a  bye  nook  in  a 
shrubbery. 

The  Immortelle  Plant  (Gnapbalium  aren- 
arium). — This  comes  from  various  gardens  of  late, 
and  it  is  a  pretty  plant  well  placed  on  a  dry,  raised 
border  or  rocky  bank,  allowed  to  form  a  free- 
spreading  tuft.  On  wet  borders  and  cla}-  soils  it 
is  a  poor  thing,  or  perishes.  The  pretty  little 
bright  yellow  flowers  are  worth  gathering  when 
fresh.  This  is  the  [ilant,  grown  so  exceedingly 
well  abroad,  used  for  forming  wreaths.  It  keeps 
in  good  condition  a  wonderful  time  when  cut, 


Canterbury  Bells.— As  the  "  swells  "  and 
beauties  o£  the  season  pass,  we  should  not  forget 
old  friends,  and  there  is  nothing  more  pleasant 
than  to  see  a  batch  of  this  grand  old  plant  well 
grown.  The  advent  of  Vilmorin's  pink  kind  is  a 
great  addition  to  the  older  forms,  but  some  of 
the  distorted  doubles  would  be  no  great  loss. 

Dwarf  Pinks. — A  very  interesting  race  of 
Pinks,  double,  and  so  dwarf  and  sturdy  in  habit, 
that  they  support  their  numerous  flowers  without 
tying  up.  We  hope  Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  \Vaterloo 
Place,  who  send  us  these,  will  persevere  in  this 
direction,  and  get  the,  greatest  variety  of  colour 
and  all  other  desirable  qualifies  in  tliis  strain  of 
one  of  our  oldest  and  best  flowers. 

The  White  Martagon  Lily.— Mr.  Edwin 
Jackson  speaks  of  the  fine  effect  now  of  masses  of 
this  plant,  a  fact  worth  noting  in  the  case  of  all 
who  study  picturesque  gardening,  as  the  Marta- 
.gon  grows  so  freely  in  any  ojien  wood  or  copse. 
Its  odour  being  so  powerful  would  be  another 
reason  for  such  a  position  for  it.  Some  of  his 
spikes  bear  twenty  and  twenty-two  flowers. 

Button-hole  Lilies, — Under  this  name 
have  come  two  pretty  dwarf  Lilies,  L,  concolor 
and  L,  coridion,  one  a  bright  cheery  red,  with  faint 
spots  in  the  throat,  the  other  yellow,  with  brown 
cloudings  and  spots.  Both  are  now  in  flower  in 
the  New  Plant  Company's  Gardens,  Colchester, 
and  both  are  pretty  hardy  things,  useful  when 
well  grown  and  well  placed. 

Lilies  bloom  so  long,  or  for  so  long  a  period, 
that  we  can  scarcel.v  speak  of  a  Lily-tide  as  one 
does  of  Lilac  or  Azalea-tide,  but  perhaps  they  are 
most  ab^undant  and  most  glorious  during  the 
present  month.  One  of  the  handsomest  is  Brown's 
Lily,  just  opened,  fine  in  form  and  remarkable  in 
colour.  Hanson's  Lily,  which  was  figured  in 
The  Garden,  is  also  in  bloom.  Both  come  to  us 
from  the  New  Plant  Company,  Colchester. 

Milla  laxa. — Two  forms  of  this  fine  purple- 
flowered  bulbous  plant,  one  a  very  dark  and  large 
form,  come  to  us.  We  are  getting  mucli  richer 
than  we  liave  liitherto  been  in  blue-flowering  bul- 
bous plants  of  an  ornamental  and  hardy  character. 
This  plant  is  called  Brodia>a  in  the  "  C'alifornian 
Botany."  It  has  several  names,  hut  changing  them 
is  so  awkward  that  we  shall  use  the  above  name 
for  it. 

The  Siberian  Lung^wort  (Mertcnsia 
sibirica). — This  beautiful  and  graceful  novelty 
among  hardj'  flowers  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Bet- 
teridge, of  Chipping  Norton.  It  was  figured  in 
The  Garden  last  year,  but  it  is  difficult  for  a 
figure  to  give  an  idea  of  its  qualities  when  well 
and  freel}-  grown.  It  reminds  one  of  the  old 
■Virginian  Lungwort,  but  has  the  merit  of  being 
easilj'  grown  in  an  ordinary  border,  and  of 
flowering  a  long  time. 

The  Grey  Speedwell  CVeronica  neglecfa). 
— -Tliis,  fiecjuently  used  for  edgings  and  bedding, 
and  tliercfore  pinched,  is  a  distinct  and  singularly 
pretty  plant  in  many  districts  when  well  grown, 
the  violet-purple  of  the  flowers  and  buds  look  so 
well  rising  from  the  silvery  leaves  and  Lavender- 
like spikes.  It  is  a  charming  rock  or  border 
flower,  and  its  merits  as  such  have  been  overlooked 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  plant  for  the  .silvery  colour 
of  its  leaves. 

The  Freshest  Flowers  that  come  to  us 
seem  to  come  from  Mr,  Edwin  Jackson's  little 
garden  at  Llandegai,  near  Bangor,  The  air  of 
hill  and  moist  districts  favours  out-door  flower 
life  greatly,  and  the  fact  shouid  show  the  line  to 
follow  in  many  a  place.  His  flowers  also  remind 
us  of  how  many  lovely  plants  a  man  with  taste 
and  wisdom  can  cultivate  with  his  own  hand  in 
spare  hours.  His  flowers  of  the  golden-veined 
Spir:r;a  japonica  are  the  best  we  have  met  with  of 
that  usuallj'  poor  thing  as  seen  in  London 
gardens. 

Phlox  The  Queen.— This  fine  white  Phlox 
comes  from  Mr.  Betteridge,  of  the  Aster  Nurseries, 
Chipijing  Norton,  who  has  gone  into  the  growth 
pf  liardy  flowers  with  some  spirit.    In  a  modest 
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preface  to  his  lis!  he  ref^rets  his  limited  IcnowleJge 
of  them  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  grows  them 
uncommonly  well,  and  sends  us  many  handsome 
bunches  of  summer  flowers.  We  should  like  to 
see  similar  collections  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  rule  in  such  should  be, 
throw  away  the  weedy  or  poor  types,  and  give  the 
purchaser  good  strong  plants  of  things  worth 
growing. 

Single  Pinks. — The  taste  for  single  flowers 
we  have  happily  seen  revived  in  many  cases 
lately,  and  to-day  we  have  received  a  charming 
buncli  of  single  Pinks  from  Messrs.  Uicksons  and 
Co.,  Kdinburgh,  who,  we  hope,  will  persevere  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  most  welcome  addition  to 
our  gardens.  The  flowers  ha\  e  a  tine  deep  car- 
mine centre,  fringed  with  white,  some  being  laced 
again  on  the  margin.  A  good  race  of  these,  and 
if  possible,  so  sturdy  as  to  support  their  flowers 
well,  would  be  welcome  and  useful.  Even  these 
first  fruits,  so  to  say,  are  brigliter  in  colour  than 
the  double  kinds  near  them.      But  we  want  both. 

A  Beautiful  Alstrcsmeria.— Miss  Rose 
Kingsley,  whose  notes  in  past  years'  volumes  may 
be  remembered,  sends  us  from  Tachbrook, 
Leamington,  a  bright  and  novel  flower,  which  she 
says  grows  in  abundance  in  an  old  'Warwickshire 
garden.  It  has  grown  there forthe last  30 }-ears, and 
is  now  a  beautiful  object  under  an  cast  wall.  On 
some  of  the  heads  I  have  counted  40,  -18,  .50,  and 
59  blooms.  These  plants,  save  the  orange  one  (A. 
aurantiaca),  do  not  seem  to  become  established  in 
our  gardens,  and  therefore  we  have  pleasure  in 
recording  one  that  has  been  so  well  proven.  Its 
name,  according  to  Mr.  IJarr,  is  A.  I'elegrina  rosea. 

The  Iberian  Ooronilla. —  This  is  a  brave 
little  hardy  plant  that  makes  a  glorious  show  if 
let  alone.  As  to  these  Alpine  flowers,  which  have 
so  often  been  crushed  in  between  pieces  of  rub- 
bish and  stuck  in  dry  walls  or  banks,  people  have 
yet  to  learn  what  noble  colour  tliey  afford.  I'ul 
nine  or  ten  plants  of  this  on  a  ledge  or  bank  or 
flat  in  tlie  rock  garden  with  plenty  of  good  soil 
beneath  it  (say,  not  less  than  18  in.)  ;  let  it 
alone  for  a  year  or  two,  and  wait  for  the  result ; 
then  compare  it  some  summer  morning  with  the 
Calceolaria  or  other  yellow  flowers  that  happen  to 
be  near,  and  are  grown  for  their  colour  alone. 

Variegated  Trees. — "  Out  of   evil  comes 

often  good."  Mr.  Charles  Lee  good-humouredly 
sends  us  a  rare  batch  of  variegated  trees  from  his 
richly  stored  tree  nursery,  as  a  comment  on  our 
frank  remarks  concerning  variegated  trees  in  a 
recent  issue.  Conversions  of  this  sort  are  very 
agreeable.  He  says  the  trees  are  better  as  they 
grow  older.  We  trust  it  may  be  so.  We  looked 
upon  tliem  long  with  a  kindly  eye,  and  only 
repeated  disappointments  have  made  us  doubtful. 
Among  the  variegated  shrubs  and  trees  sent  are 
the  following  :  The  Silver-edged  Cornus,  Golden 
Cat-leaved  Elder,  *Golden  Oak,  *Purple-leaved 
Filbert,  Variegated  Turkey  Oak,  *Variegated 
Field  5Iaple,  *Golden  Acacia,  Uroad-leaved  'V^arie- 
gated  Field  Elm,  *  Purple-leaved  Peach,  Rosseel's 
Golden  Elm,  Golden  Elder,  King  Leopold's  Jlaple, 
'Variegated  Scarlet  Dogwood,  Elegant  Golden 
Cornus,  and  the  Variegated  Alth.'ca.  Those 
marked  thus  *  seem  to  us  the  most  valuable  of 
the  series. 

Three  Stars  of  Bethlehem.— Ornitho- 
galum  arabicum,  a  very  singular  plant,  not  without 
beauty,  comes  to  us  fairly  well  grown  from 
Colchester.  Its  position  is  a  little  indefinite, 
owing  to  being  somewhat  tender,  though  some 
say  it  is  hardy  enough.  The  polished  black  centres 
in  the  ivory-white  flowers  give  to  it  a  striking 
character,  and  we  wish  it  were  more  grown  than 
it  is,  but  0.  pyramidale  is  the  hardiest  and  the 
most  effective  as  a  garden  plant.  About  the  same 
time  as  both  the  little  Narbonne  Star  of  Bethlehem 
(0.  narbonense)  comes  in,  an  elegant  diminutive 
of  the  preceding.  ^Vell  placed,  all  three  are  good 
plants.  Jlr.  Horsman  writes  of  the  Arabian  kind 
as  follows :  It  is  delightfully  fragrant,  not  al- 
together easy  to  flower,  but  if  a  little  pains 
are  taken  to  give  the  bulbs  a  good  roasting  after 
flowering,  they  will  amply  repay  the  extra  trouble 


by  flowering  the  following  year.  I  would  proceed 
as  follows :  take  up  the  bulbs  in  the  middle  of 
July,  dry  them  in  full  sun,  and  let  them  remain 
out  in  the  sun  until  September ;  when  it  rains 
take  them  in  or  cover  them.  Keep  them  in  a  dry 
hot  spot  until  March,  then  plant  them. 
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THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN'.* 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Bright's  gardening 
experiences,  as  told  in  "  A  Year  in  a  Lancashire 
Garden,''  will  welcome  another  work  from  the 
same  graceful  pen,  written  "  with  a  twofold 
object,  to  give  in  the  smallest  compass  an  outline 
history  of  English  gardens,  and  to  show  once 
again  what  makes  the  true  charm  and  happiness  of 
a  garden."  With  the  large  tolerance  of  a  man 
who"  may  have  preferences, but  has  no  exclusions," 
Mr.  Bright  can  find  much  to  admire  in  gardens  of 
the  most  different  types,  and  has  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  stately  old  Englisli  garden 
with  its  clipped  Yews  and  formal  avenues,  such 
as  he  describes  at  Leven's  Hall,  in  Westmoreland  ; 
but  he  is  too  genuine  a  lover  of  flowers  in  all  their 
varying  moods  and  idiosj'ncrasies  not  to  enter  his 
protest  once  more  against  the  abuse  of  the  bed- 
ding-out and  ribbon-border  system,  and  the 
further  degradation  of  carpet-bedding.  "  That  a 
carpet  should  imitate  a  flower-bed  is  one  thing. 
Years  ago  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  of  some  carpets 
where  j'our  foot 

Dips  deep  in  velvet  Roses. 
This  may  be  well  enough  ;  but  who  wants  flower 
beds  to  look  like  carpets  ?  They  may  strike  you 
at  first  as  being  ingenious  and  even  pretty,  but 
the  feeling  is  at  once  followed  by  a  sense  of  their 
essential  debasement  as  regards  gardening.  The 
most  stupid  follies  of  the  old  gardens  were  grace- 
ful and  sensible  compared  to  this.  I*;  is  less 
cliildish  to  trim  a  Yew-tree  into  a  peacock  than 
to  arrange  your  Sedums  and  Alternantheras 
to  look  like  animals  on  a  _badly-woven  carpet. 
Nor  has  the  absurdity  even  the  merit 
of  being  original.  It  is  really  an  old 
French  invention,  and  about  the  time  of 
Henri  IV.  the  gardens  at  Fontainebleau  and 
Chantilly  were  known  for  their  quaint  devices  in 
flowers,  their  ships,  armorial  bearings,  and  cyphers 
interlaced.''  Mr.  Bright  then  tells  us  with  ever- 
growing enthusiasm  what  a  garden  ouglit  be — 
such  as  Milton  pictured  it  with 

Flowera  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain— 

and  points  out  in  how  man}'  directions  we  might 
enrich  our  borders,  our  shrubberies,  and  our  lawns 
with  fresh  accessions  of  colour,  form,  and 
fragrance.  He  feels  the  sympathy  of  a  practical 
gardener  for  a  gardener's  difficulties  :  "  The  weeds 
that  worry,  and  the  seeds  that  fail,  the  wireworms 
that  attack  the  roots,  and  the  slugs  iliat  breakfast 
upon  the  tender  leaves,  the  moles,  tlie  birds  and 
the  caterpillars  that  have  each  and  .all  theirpcculiar 
plans  for  vexing  the  gardener's  heart ; "  and  j'et 
he  feels  that  "  It  is  fortunate  that  gardening 
should  be  always  more  or  less  of  a  struggle,  for 
the  very  struggle,  as  should  always  happen,  has 
the  element  of  pleasure  about  it."  The  notes  con- 
tain much  pleasant  chat,  botanical,  literary,  and 
artistic,  which  will  help  us  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Bright's  parting  words  :  "  We  must  learn  to  look 
on  plants,  not  as  mere  points  of  colour,  but  as  old 
friends,  on  whose  coming  we  can  rely,  and  who, 
returning  with  the  recurring  seasons,  bring  back 
with  them  pleasant  memories  of  past  years." 


and    lia\e  all   lieen    specially    prepared   for    the 
work. 
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A  Winter  in  Madeira.    By  IIeiu"y  Gordon  I-.eDno.^,  ^f.P. 

Caialofiuf  lif  Orchids  Grown.  By  Krastus  CorniDg  Ksij., 
Albany,  New  York. 

New  Commercial  Plantii  and  Drwjs.  By  Tlios.  Christy, 
F.L.S. 

Easai  d'un  Catalogue  ihHhodinue  et  Syiionymiijue  feg 
principalea  vari^tis  tie  Pommes  de  Terre.  By  Henri  Vil- 
morin,  Paris. 

Arboretum  Segrezianum.    Part  2,  by  Alphonse  Lavallee 

Album  VanEeden,  or  Flurao/ Ilaaiicut.  By  .V.  C.  Van 
Eeden. 


The  'Wild  Garden  in  its  illustrated  form  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  our  office  or  through 
the  booksellers.  'There  are  ninety-four  illustra- 
tions, drawn  and  engraved  in  a  manner  not  usu;il 
in  works  of  its  class,  and  the  book  is  nearly  re- 
written.    The  illustrations  are  all  from  Nature, 


*  "  The  English  Flower  Garden,"  with  illustrative  notes, 
by  Henry  .K.  Bright.    Macmillau  *  Co.,  1831. 


BEGONIAS  AT  STAXSTEAD  NUKSERY. 

The  name  of  Laing  has  so  long  been  identified 
with  the  improvement  and  popularising  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  that  it  seems  ahno.st  unneces- 
sary to  mention  that  the  growth  and  propagii- 
tion  of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  constitute 
the  chief  feature  of  this  nur.serv.  Several  span- 
roofed  houses  are  filled  to  overflowing  wifli  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  finely-grown  speci- 
mens, representing  nearly  every  variety  that 
has  yet  been  raised  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
The  list  of  named  sorts  nearly  amounts  to  200, 
including  double-flowered  kinds.  As  we  have 
so  frequently  alluded  to  the  fine.st  of  the  older 
kinds,  we  only  intend  in  the  present  notice  to 
give  descriptive  notes  of  such  new  sorts  as  have 
been  brought  under  our  notice.  Amongst  single 
kinds  the  most  prominent  are  tlie  following: 
Lady  Scudamore  Stanhope,  a  variety  with  iin- 
usually  large  and  finely-draped  flowers  of  a 
deep  carmine-rose,  borne  plentifully  on  plants  of 
a  robust  and  compact  habit  of  growth  ;  Cieneral 
Roberts,  fine  in  habit,  and  with  flowers  of  a 
pleasing  lilac  tint  and  of  roundish  .shape;  Alba 
iioribunda,  remarkable  for  its  extreme  florifer- 
ousness ;  tlie  blooms  are  pure  wliite  and  medium 
size;  on  account  of  its  free  growth  and  other 
good  qualities  this  is,  w-e  consider,  a  fine  acqui- 
sition. Purity  is  another  white  variety,  and  as 
the  flowers  usually  have  six  petals  instead  of 
four,  it  is  showy.  Mrs.  Robert  Whyte  is  a 
novelty  of  high  merit  on  account  of  its  rich 
crimson  flowers  shaded  with  rose,  borne  pro- 
fusely on  compact  growing  plants.  In  Annie 
Laing  we  have  a  charming  variety,  remarkable 
for  its  large  deep  rosy-pink  blooms  and  healthy 
growth  of  foliage.  Mrs.  llighgate  reminds 
one  of  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  but  it 
is  much  more  copiously  suffused  with 
red  than  that  variety.  General  Wood,  like  its 
compeer  General  Roberts,  is  a  fine  addition  as 
regards  colour,  as  the  deep  rich  crimson,  over- 
laid with  a  velvety  facing,  is  an  uncommon  tint 
in  these  plants,  and  is  in  striking  though  charm- 
ing contrast  to  the  delicate  tinted  sorts.  Rose 
d'Aniour  is  very  floriferous,  and  the  colour,  a 
beautiful  rose,  is  very  fine.  The  finest  of  all,  so 
far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  remains  to  be  noticed  ; 
it  is  named  Consul  Darlington,  and  is  decidedly 
the  climax  in  respect  to  size  that  has  yet  been 
attained.  It  measures  o  in.  in  length  and  4i  in.  in 
breadth.  Its  colour,  which  is  a  vivid  scarlet 
vermilion,  is  quite  dazzling  in  strong  light.  It 
belongs  to  Staustcad  Rival  gioup,  raised  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  wliich  was  at  th  •  fiuie  con- 
sidered to  be  the  acme  of  perfection  in  pjint  of 
size,  shape,  and  colour.  The  h.abit  of  growth  is 
robust,  the  branches  stout  and  not  t  oo  long  jointed, 
and  the  flowers,  considering  their  size,  produced  in 
abundance.  This  latter  is  but  one  of  anui  n-inous 
quantity  of  seedlings  raised  here,  many  of  which, 
on  account  of  their  superiority  over  older  kinds, 
will  receive  distinctive  names.  We  had  nearly 
overlooked  two  exquisite  new  varieties  of  small 
growth  that  have  originated  from  the  Davisi 
type,  a  dwarf-growing  species  with  very  deep 
crimson  flowers.     They  are  appropriately  named 
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General  Mite  and  Commodore  Foot.  The 
General  has  rich  orange-red  flowers,  the  Com- 
modore blossoms  of  a  deep  crimson ;  both  are 
brilliant  and  highly  attractive,  free  as  regards 
growth  and  production  of  bloom. 

Double-flowered  varieties  are  of  course  not  so 
numerous  as  the  single  Idnds,  but  some  good 
strides  have  also  been  made  in  tlieir  improve- 
ment, the  most  striking  being  that  of  the  fine 
double  form  of  B.  Davisi,  named  superha,  which 
undoubtedly  is  the  finest  yet  raised  as  regards 
size,  symmetry  of  form,  and  brilliant  colour. 
It  is  named  superba  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ordinary  double  form  of  llavisi,  -which  is  lilie- 
vvise  in  commerce.  Wherever  superba  has 
leen  exhibited  it  has  unanimously  received  un- 
qualified praise,  and  certificates  of  merit  have 
liliewise  been  awarded  it.  There  is  likewise  an 
orange-tinted  double-flowered  form  of  13.  Davisi 
named  lutea,  said  to  be  very  fine,  but  we  have 
not  met  with  it  in  good  condition.  Other  new 
double  kinds  are  Mons.  Carriere  of  the  Paonife- 
flora  type  of  flower,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour. 
Mons.  iJrouet  is  of  the  Bouchet  or  cut-petalled 
type,  and  of  a  violet-rose  tint.  Bernice  is  a 
deep  crimson  with  very  large  flowers.  Marie 
Diot  is  a  beautiful  rose  with  a  light  centre, 
while  one  called  Adam  de  Craponne  is  distinct 
in  tint,  as  there  being  in  it  a  decided  suffusion 
of  mauve.  Other  beautiful  double  kinds  in 
flower  were  Clovis,  Dinah  Felix,  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  AVilliam  llobiuson,  !Marie  Bouchet, 
Mons.  Malet,  and  C'omtesse  de  Choiseul. 

The  houses  in  which  the  principal  specimen 
plants  are  grown  are  span-roofed  structures 
nearly  100  ft.  in  length.  Some  of  the  finest 
plants  consisted  of  Lad}-  Ilume  Campbell  (some 
4  ft.  through),  Massange  de  Louvrex  (still  one 
of  the  best),  Mrs.  Laing  (a  lovely  pure  white 
sort),  J.  "\V.  Farrand,  Stanstead  Rival,  Paul 
Masurel,  Maude  Churchill,  Hon.  Mrs.  Albert 
Brassey,  J.  T.  Laing,  and  many  others. 

The  pits  and  frames  adjoining  teem  with 
seedlings  and  propagated  plants,  and  the  beds 
in  the  open  air  are  well  stocked  with  fine  plants, 
while  in  another  part  there  is  a  plot  consisting 
of  nearly  10,0150  small  plants. 

A  recent  addition  to  this  nursery  is  another 
establishment  a  few  hundred  yards  distant 
known  as  the  Vineyard.  The  glass  structures, 
four  in  number  and  span-roofed,  are  well 
built;  they  are  loO  ft.  in  length  and  18  ft.  in 
width.  One  of  these  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
Tea  Koses,  principally  Niphetos,  for  cutting  pur- 
posjs;  these  are  planted  out  on  either  side  of 
the  central  pathway.  Another,  the  largest 
house,  divided  into  four  compartments,  is  de- 
voted .solely  to  Vines,  the  sorts  being  Alicante, 
Black  Hamburgh.  Madresfield  Court,  Lady 
Downes,  Muscats,  Foster's  and  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling. The  latter  ia  evidently  the  bad  set- 
ting variety  of  this  Vine,  for  every  bunch  has 
failed  to  set  satisfactorily.  The  Tines  are  some 
three  years  old,  and  will  be  soon  in  their  best 
bearing  condition,  and  even  now  there  are  some 
exceptionally  fine  bunches,  which,  no  doubt,  will 
reach  the  exhibition  table  this  autumn.  W.  G. 


Labels  at  Kew.— The  old  cast  iron  labels 
long  in  use  at  Kew  were  excellent.  Tliey  might 
have  perhaps  been  improved  a  little  in  shape,  but 
they  were  far  before  any  complicated  or  costly 
label.  They  were  also  as  easily  written  on  as  anv 
label  could  be.  The  new  delf  label  fixed  on  to 
an  iron  socket  is  not  by  any  means  so  good  as  the 
old  label,  while  it  is  more  expensive,  and  dis- 
jointed so  to  say.  We  observe  some  of  them  tied 
to  the  iron  stem  with  wires  already.  They  are 
also  much  more  glaring  than  the  old  label.  In 
fact,  painted  black  or  brown,  not  white,  and  with 
white  lettering,  with  a  coat  of  copal  varnish  over 
the  lettering,  tlie  old  cast  iron  labels  are  the  best 


that  could  be  had  for  a  botanic  garden.  The 
larger  size  of  the  cast  iron  labels  was  an  excellent 
label  for  a  shrub  or  any  large  plant  in  the  open 
ground. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Cistua  fiorentinus. — This  forms  compact 
evergreen  little  bushes  from  9  in.  to  18  in.  in 
height,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  snow-white 
flowers  about  half  as  large  as  those  of  the  Japa- 
nese Anemone.  Examples  of  it  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  York  Nurseries. 

The  Tuberose  Out  all  'Winter.— A  plant 
of  this  has  remained  on  the  rock  garden  in  the 
Tottenham  Nurseries  throughout  the  past  severe 
winter.  Tlanting  the  fresh  roots  out  in  spring  to 
flower  in  the  open  air  has  been  practised  for  some 
time,  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant  survive  the 
winter  out-of-doors  before. 

A  Daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.— We  are 
glad  to  receive  from  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  of 
Edinburgh,  a  seedling  of  the  favourite  old  Pink 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  flowers  are  large,  massive,  and 
the  outer  petals  of  a  delicate  peach  colour,  marked 
with  deep  crimson  towards  the  base.  The  inner 
petals,  which  are  much  curved,  are  cream  coloured 
and  deep  crimson. 

The  Sweet  Brier  in  Bloom.— One  of  the 
pleasantest  sights  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  is 
a  large  bush  of  the  common  Sweet  Brier  in  flower 
in  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick's  garden  at  East  Sheen. 
The  large  finely  coloured  flowers  fairly  surprised 
us.  It  may  be  a  large  variety.  A  more  pic- 
turesque object  we  have  never  seen — long  shoots 
boldly  thrown  out,  and  bearing  plenty  of  large 
deep  rosy  cups. 

The  Red  Valerian  and  its  Forms.— 
Three  varieties  of  this  come  to  us  from  Mr. 
Betteridge— the  white,  the  deep  red,  and  the 
common  form.  The  white  and  the  deep  red  are 
worth  growing,  as  a  variation  from  the  ordinary 
form.  They  are  good  plants  for  adorning  walls, 
rough  rocks,  old  bridges,  or  banks.  They  will 
grow  anywhere  where  a  Snapdragon  or  a  Wall- 
flower will  grow. 

The  Jerusalem  Sage  (Phlomis).— The  old 

P.  frutieosa  is  a  very  distinct  and  pleasing  shrub 
plant,  often  ill-placed  and  ill-grown,  and  there- 
fore not  cared  for,  but  fully  exposed  on  a  warm 
bank  or  among  a  group  of  rocks  it  is  excellent, 
or  on  a  border  with  good  soil.  There  is  something 
very  pleasing  in  the  form  of  the  whorls  of  flowers 
and  graceful  foliage  of  the  shoots  of  a  healthy 
plant. 

The  Variegated  Jacob's  Ladder.— I'ole- 
monium  coiruleum  in  its  variegated  form  comes  to 
us  strong  and  full  of  flowers  from  Chipping 
Norton.  It  is  the  white  variety  that  is  thus 
variegated.  It  is  so  often  pinched  to  make  it  suit 
as  an  edging  plant,  that  it  is  seldom  seen  in  flower. 
We  clo  not  remember  if  the  blue  kind  occurs 
among  the  variegated  forms. 

The  Double  Red  Sweet  "William- 
Beds  of  this  at  Mr.  Ware's  lately  have  looked  like 
sheets  of  velvet.  It  is  a  capital  sturdy  little 
plant,  very  hardy,  and  very  easily  increased. 
Tufts  of  it  pull  in  pieces  easily,  and  form  good 
plants  soon.  When  established  in  congenial  soil 
the  tufts  last  two  or  three  years.  It  is  dwarf 
enough  for  a  rock  garden. 

The  Mountain  Cornflower  (Centaurca 
montana).— This  old  neglected  plant  never 
seemed  to  be  worth  a  place.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, coming  into  the  market  as  cut  flowers,  and 
being  larger  than  the  Cornflower  they  seem  to 
meet"  a  want.  There  is  a  good  blue  with  a  purple 
centre  and  a  whitish  kind,  both  of  which  are 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Betteridge.  The  plant  grows  in 
any  soil  and  might  be  easily  naturalised. 

Oalifornian  Lilies.— Thestatcly  Californian 
Lilies  are  now  very  fine  at  Mr.  Ware's.  One  can 
give  no  idea  of  the  fine  form  and  growth  of  Lilium 
pardalinum  and  its  forms.     The  secret  of  good 


culture  is  found  to  be  good  depth  of  decomposing 
vegetable  soil,  manure,  leaf-mould,  i:c.  What 
our  Lily  people  are  doing  nosv  would  very  much 
■astonish  those  who  only  know  the  few  Lilies 
dwindling  here  and  there  in  gardens  some  years 
ago.  They  are  a  new  revelation  of  the  beauty  of 
the  plant  world. 

Lilium  canadense.  —  I  have  been  much 
surprised  to  lind  this  Lily  in  Jlr.  Charles  Van 
Geert's  garden,  at  Antwerp,  4  ft.  high,  in  full  sun, 
without  the  slightest  shade,  except  a  few  low 
growing  shrubs  around  the  base  of  the  stem,  and 
much  finerthan  Ihaveever  seen  the  flowers  in  Eng- 
land. Golden  Spergula  (S.  pilifera  aurea)  oar- 
pets  the  gi-ound  in  this  dry  spot. — F.  H. 

A  New  Allium. — Mr.  Horsman,  now  in 
Belgium,  informs  us  that  ho  has  seen  in  Mr. 
Vanderswaelmen's  nursery,  at  Gendbruggc,  .a 
plant  in  flower  of  what  appears  to  be  a  species  of 
Allium.  The  whole  plant  is  like  a  Yucca  or  a 
Doryantlies  with  very  broad  leaves.  The  flower 
stem  is  C  ft.  in  height  and  bears  a  head  of  flowers 
round  as  a  cricket  ball  and  9  in.  across.  The 
colour  is  a  lavender-purple.  This  wonderfully 
striking  plant  has  been  introduced  from  Bokhara. 

Mr.  Scaling,  of  Basford,  Notts,  informs  us,  to 
our  regret,  that  he  is  leaving  Basford  and  giving 
up  Osier  growing  in  England.  The  interference 
with  the  employment  of  cheap  labour  (women  and 
children)  has  made  the  cultiv.ation  of  Osiers  im- 
possible. We  are  no  longer  able  to  compete  with 
foreign  produce,  and  as  a  consequence  the  700U 
or  8000  acres  of  wet  or  undrainaljle  land  in  Eng- 
land will  become  pestilential  swamps,  seeing  that 
the  greater  part  now  under  Osier  crops  cannot  be 
used  for  ordinary  farming  purposes. 

Flowers  at  Heatherbank.— Some  Calo- 
chortiis  planted  on  a  warm  bank  in  February, 
1880,  at  Oakwood,  Wisley,  have  bloomed  well,  as 
has  also  Spinea  palmata,  which  is  richer  in  colour 
than  usual.  The  latter  is  on  a  damp  border. 
Kniphofia  glaucescens  has  stood  the  last  winter, 
and  has  bloomed  well  in  our  cottage  garden.  A 
friend  gave  me  two  blooms  of  Oinothera 
eximia,  very  beautiful.  Surely  this  plant  should 
be  more  grown  than  it  is.  Lilium  Kramcri  has 
bloomed  very  well  in  the  Rhododendron  beds.  We 
have  a  flower  of  L.  auratum  in  the  orchard  house 
12  in.  across.— George  F.  Wilson. 

New  Rosaceous  Plant  (Fallugia  para- 
doxa). — This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
plants  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time,  so  dis- 
tinct is  it  from  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  stems  are  slender  and  erect, 
furnished  with  numerous  small  and  deeplj'-cut 
leaves.  Each  stem  is  terminated  by  a  pure  white 
flower  about  1^  in.  across,  and  similar  in  form  to 
those  of  Kubus  deliciosus,  but  expanding  more 
fully.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  Jlr.  Joad's  garden 
at  Oakfield,  Wimbledon  Park,  wlieio  it  is  growing 
in  a  cold  house  with  other  doubtfully  hardy 
plants. 

Meat  and  Fruit.— "Excessive  meat  eating,'' 
says  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  "  is  undoubtedly  a  pro- 
lific cause  of  disease,  such  .as  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  their  allies."  The  Mctctic  Hifnrmcr  quotes 
the  .above  with  approval,  but  does  not  state 
another  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  experiences— 
i.e.,  that  Strawberries  are  the  worst  things  he 
knows  of  for  the  production  of  lithic  acid  in  the 
bloo4  The  vegetarians  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  some  things  they  recommend  are  as  fraught 
with  danger  as  the  butcher's  shop.  The  products 
that  seem  safe  and  wholesome  all  round  are  the 
cereals,  green  vegetables,  and  the  fruits  having 
a  low  percentage  of  sugar,  as  the  Apple  and  the 
Peach. 

Dwarf  Profuse'blooming  Pinks— It 
gave  me  great  pleasure  one  d<ay  last  week  to  see 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  at  Pilrig 
Park,  Edinburgh,  a  fine  collection  of  the  above, 
consisting  of  bushy  dwarf  plants  covered  with 
beautifuf  sweet-smellino;  flowers  in  great  pro- 
fusion. I  was  informed  that  this  new  cbass  of 
dwarf  Pinks  would  grow  and  flower  well  in  .any 
ordinary  garden  flower  border  with  a  little  care  or 
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attention,  and  that  tlic  plants  produced  an  abund- 
ance of  flowers  for  cuttinf:.  I  saw  also  some  tine 
pure  white  and  rich  crimson  JIule  I'inlis,  of  which 
there  were  several  beds  containing  a  number  of 
varieties.  Jlessrs.  Dicksons  have  a  good  collection 
of  alpine  plants  in  their  nurscrj-.— G.  U.,B(rwkk- 

Agave  Parryi  and  Yucca  Peacocki. 

— In  our  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  floral 
committee  at  South  Kensington  we  omitted  to 
mention  that  these  two  plants,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Crouchcr,  gardener  to  Mr.  reacock.fSudbury  House, 
Hammersmith,  received  first-class  certificates. 
As  they  have  previously  been  described  in  our 
columns,  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  them  further 
than  to  say  that  they  are  both  very  handsome 
plants. 

Good  Fruit. — We  are  pleased  to  record 
that  Mr.  Wildsmith,  who  is  among  our  best  flower- 
gardeners,  won  the  important  fruiterers  prize  for 
taking  the  largest  number  of  prizes  for  Fruit  at  the 
I'oyal  Botanic  show  on  Wednesday  last.  Mr. 
Coleman  took  tlie  first  prize  for  the  best  collection 
of  fruit.  No  man  lias  done  so  more  frequently  or 
thoroughly,  and  yet  we  hear,  unobserving persons 
say  they  never  knew  writers  on  gardening  who 
were  good  cultivators.  The  very  qualities  which 
go  to  make  a  good  grower  are  those  which  go  to 
form  the  best  writers. 

Bellflcwera.  —  "  Brockhursl's  "  remarks  on 
these  stirred  me  up  to  send  you  some.  They  are, 
unUickil)-,  for  the  most  part  going  off.  C.  persici- 
folia  alba  is  gone,  but  I  have  the  last  bloom  of 
C.  peregrina  alba,  which  Mr.  EUacombe  gave  me 
some  years  ago  ;  it  has  been  very  beautiful.  I 
fear  C.  barbata  will  not  reach  you  in  good  order ; 
it  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  I  hope  soon  to  have 
plenty  of  seed  for  any  of  your  readers  who  care  to 
ask  for  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  flowers  are  like 
those  of  our  English  C.  rotundifolia.  The  hand- 
somest of  all  is  C.  latifolia.  Those  of  your  London 
readers  who  want  to  see  it  6  ft.  high  need  not  go 
to  Yorkshire  ;  it  is  quite  as  good  in  the  wonderful 
garden  at  Chislehurst.  "  Brockhurst  "  ought  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  C.  glmoerata  alba,  not 
uncommon  in  Switzerland. — G.  H.  W.  Maetin, 
L't,  CoUrfjr  ItoaJ,  {'l!/ti}ii,  Bvidol 

Ideaia  polycarpa  in  Flow^er.— A  good 
sized  specimen  of  this  handsome  Japanese  shrub  is 
now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  C'utbush  &  Son's  nursery 
at  Highgate,  where  it  is  growing  out-of-doors  on 
one  of  the  slopes  of  this  picturesque  nursery.  The 
flowers,  though  not  attractive,  are  sweet I3'  scented ; 
they  are  greenish  in  colour,  with  a  tuft  of  yellow 
stamens,  and  they  are  produced  in  clusters  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  It  seems  somewhat  re- 
markable that  such  a  handsome  shrub  or  small 
tree  as  this  is  should  not  have  become  better 
known,  for  it  is  so  distinct  on  account  of  its  bold 
spreading  habit  of  growth,  largo  foliage,  and  deep 
red  leaf  stalks.  In  the  specimen  at  Kew,  which 
is  larger  than  that  here  noticed,  its  characteristic 
liabit  of  growth  is  better  shown  than  in  the 
Highgate  plant. 

Dipladenias  In  Flo'wer.— These  climbing 
plants,  among  the  loveliest  occupants  of  the  stove, 
iire  now  a  great  attraction  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams' 
nursery.  Upper  Holloway,  where  they  are  grown 
extensively  both  as  specimen  and  young  stock 
j)lants  The  colour  of  all  their  flowers  partakes  of 
a  more  or  less  rosy-pink  hue  of  various  shades,  and 
all  are  large  and  funnel  shaped.  The  most  beauti- 
ful kinds  in  flower  areBrearleyana,alovelyhybrid 
of  a  rich  rosy-crimson  hue, and  free  both  in  growth 
and  flower  ;  II.  amabilis,  one  of  the  finest  of  all, 
the  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  the  last,  but  they 
are  jirodiiced  very  plentifully ;  the  colour  is  a 
pleasing  ro.sy-carmine.  The  new  D.  profusa,  now- 
being  distributed,  is  also  a  most  beautiful  plant, 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  floriferousness  and  the 
high  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  remain  long  in 
perfection.  It  also  possesses  the  qualities  of  a 
fine  exhibition  plant,  and  flowers  freely  even  in  a 
small  state.  Other  fine  sorts,  either  in  a  flowering 
era  bud  stage,  are  D.insignis,Williamsi,crassinoda, 
hybrida,  ornata,  splcndens,  regina,  and  the  pretty 


and  distinct  D.  boliviensis,  all  of  which  are  among 
the  most  valuable  plants  we  have  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  a  stove. 

Vine-leaved  Passion-flower  (Passiflora 
vitifolia). — Undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
the  cultivated  Passion  flowers,  and  the  most  valu- 
able one  for  a  stove,  is  this  .species,  known  also  as 
P.  P.uchanani.  The  ample  foliage  and  larger 
blos.-oms  of  the  brightest  vermilion,  combined 
witli  the  graceful  profusion  with  which  they  are 
borne,  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
imaginable.  A  large  plant  of  it  now  adorns  the 
roof  of  a  stove  in  Jlr.  Joad's  garden  at  Oakfield, 
Wimbledon  Park,  where  it  has  been  beautifully 
in  flower  for  some  time  past.  Another  fine 
Passion-flower(Tacsoniainsignis)islikewisefinely 
in  flower  in  a  cool  house.  It  has  large,  deep  car- 
mine blossoms  that  hang  plentifully  on  slender 
stalks.  The  leaves  are  large,  deep  green  above 
and  brownish  below,  and  both  sides  are  promi- 
nently wrinkled — more  so  than  in  anj'  other 
species. 

Lagerstroemia  indica.  —  In  the  Royal 
liotanic  Gardens  a  fine  cxamiile  of  this  beautiful 
Chinese  shrub  is  now  in  full  flower ;  the  beautiful 
rosy  pink  of  the  clusters  of  fringed  petals  has  a 
beautiful  effect  when  seen  in  a  mass.      The  jMant 


is  about   8  ft.  in  height  and   is  growing  in  the 
warm  compartment  of  the  large  conservatory. 


CROPS  AND  THE  DROUGHT. 

Peaa. — The  continued  draught  has  told  severe- 
ly on  the  Pea  crop,  and  small  will  be  the  profits 
made  by  it  this  year.  We  hear  the  pickers  com- 
plaining strongly  as  to  the  poor  returns  they  get 
for  their  labour,  especially  when  the  first  gathering 
has  been  taken  off.  There  was  enough  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  to  render  the  first  blooms  fertile  but 
all  the  later  ones  seem  to  have  gone  blind,  and 
thus  when  one  picking  is  taken  off  there  are  indeed 
few  pods  left,  and  those  small.  Wliat  has  been  so 
profitless  in  the  small  podded  white  kinds  has 
been  to  the  pickers  somewliat  made  up  "supreme 
as  these  are  larger  though  not  of  full  average  size 
this  year.  Sometimes  not  more  than  Is.  6d.  per 
day  has  been  earned ;  at  others  Is.  per 
day  may  be  made  by  an  active  woman,  but  that 
chance  does  not  often  occur.  The  growers  regard 
the  present  season's  produce  as  not  exceeding 
half  a  crop.  The  price  is  not  materially  above 
the  average,  because  the  pinch  has  not  been  felt. 
In  a  week  or  two,  Peas  must  be  dear  and  their 
season  sliort. 

Potatoea. — There  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  general  appearance  of  the  Po 
tato  plants  since  I  last  referred  to  them.  Greater 
heat  and  partial  rains  have  helped  them  greatly, 
though  still  there  are  vacancies  caused  by  the 
dry  condition  of  the  soil  earlier.  In  spite  of  the 
warmth,  however,  the  tubers  arc  j'ot  small,  audit 
will  be  only  on  highly  manured  land  that  digging 
can  commence  early  with  profit.  It  may  be  that  for 
once  highly  manured  land  will  be  favoured,  for 
when  such  is  the  case  there  is  more  moisture  in 
the  soil  than  in  poor  land,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  extra  strong  growth  will  the  sooner  exhaust 
it.  The  danger  to  be  feared  now  from  a  soaking 
rainfall  is  that  the  unwonted  moisture  allied  to 
the  heat  of  the  soil  will  stimulate  an  excessive 
top  growth  that  will  result  in  the  event  of  disease 


in  special  harm  to  the  crop.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  get  no  good  ground  rains,  the  breadths  that 
just  now  look  so  well,  especially  of  the  later  and 
more  robust  growing  kinds,  will  give  out  during 
the  heat  of  tlie  ensuing  month,  and  the  tuVjercrop 
will  be  small.  Under  no  circumstances  do  I  think 
we  shall  get  anything  like  so  large  a  crop  as  we 
had  last  year ;  but  tlien  that  was  an  unusually 
good  Potato  yc:ir. 

Winter  Greens. — The  Onion  maggot,  or 
one  identical  in  its  operations,  has  largely 
attacked  the  giant  autumn  Cauliflowers,  and 
many  plants  have  been  killed,  the  root  bark  being 
quite  eaten  off.  All  kinds  of  winter  plants  are 
being  got  out  under  very  adverse  conditions,  and 
on  many  acres  of  land  watering  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. When  put  out,  of  course  the  plants  are 
long  in  recovering,  and  as  a  consequence  club 
may  be  looked  for.  In  a  dry  soil,  however  loose, 
dibbling  is  diflicult,  if  not  hard  work,  and  the 
running  in  to  the  plant  holes  of  the  hard,  dry 
lumps  of  earth  before  the  plant  is  set  does  not 
at  all  help  it  to  root  quickly.  Running  a  light 
roller  over  the  surface  prevents  this  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  it  cannot  be  wholly  avoided.  The  rains 
we  are  now  getting  will,  however,  prove  beneficial. 

Bush  Fruits. — The  Gooseben-y  crop  has  been 
a  fairly  good  one,  and  has  realised  good  prices  ; 
green  fruits  have  fetched  about  6s.  per  bushel. 
"There  would  appear  to  be  less  left  to  ripen  this 
year  than  usual,  but  the  bushes  will  benefit  by 
the  lightening  of  the  crop.  Black  Currants  are 
very  tine,  though  many  bu.shes  on  dry  soils  fail  to 
swell  out  on  the  entire  bunch.  Red  Currants  are 
generally  hea\'y,  and  when  the  bushes  are  hard 
pruned  the  fruit  is  very  fine.  One  of  the  best  of 
ground  fruits  is  the  Raspberry,  for  that  is  fruiting 
most  abundantly,  and  though  it  travels  badly  it 
always  secures  a  good  return.  Bush  fruits  will 
this  year  prove  a  substantial  aid  to  many  growers, 
and  help  to  recoup  losses  amongst  vegetable  crops. 

Onions. — The  maggot  is  sadlj'  troubling 
growers  of  Onions  everywhere  this  year.  No  doubt 
the  drought  has  helped  it,  and  hatched  eggs  that 
heavy  rains  would  have  destroyed.  Then  through 
the  want  of  moisture,  growth  has  Ijeen  slow  and 
left  the  young  plants  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
maggots.  What  is  noteworthy  is  that  no  one  seems 
able  to  check  their  progress;  soot  used  lavishly  is 
of  little  use,  and  yet  it  is  the  strongest  dressing  tliat 
can  be  used  with  safety.  No  doubt  the  soot  is 
not  very  efficacious  because  it  needs  moisture  to 
liberate  its  salts  and  other  compounds  which 
maggots  dislike.  Not  onl_v  will  the  crop  be  a 
moderate  one,  but  the  bulbs  will  be  small,  k  large 
grower  of  pickling  Onions  said  that  a  breadth 
which  in  an  ordinaiy  season,  was  too  thin  to  stand 
for  picklers  and  would  have  to  be  left  for  market 
bulbs,  would  this  year,  owing  to  the  drought.'just  do. 
A  thick  plant  would  have  been  entirely  spoilt  from 
lack  of  moisture.  Seed  bulbs  this  year  have  not 
broken  so  strong  as  usual,  and  afltord  but  a  poor 
shelter  to  the  ridge  Cucumbers  growing  between 
the  lines.  Thus  the  seed  crop,  a  poor  one  last  year 
and  the  preceding  one,  may  still  be  light  unless  a 
good  rain  soon  comes.  A  hot  dry  season  may 
favour  a  few  things,  but  as  a  rule  it  injures  the 
majority  of  garden  vegetables. 


THE  NEW  EXGL.\ND  MAYFLOWER. 

(EPIU.EA  BEPEXS). 

I  wandered  lonely  where  the  Pine  trees  made 
Against  the  bitter  east  their  barricade, 

And  guided  by  the  sweet 
Perfume  I  found,  within  a  narrow  dell. 
Amid  dry  Jloss  and  dead  leaves  at  my  feet. 
The  trailing  spring  flower,  tinted  like  a  shell  ! 

And  bending  o'er  it  not  irreverent 

I  thought  of  lives  thus  lowly  clogged  and  pent 

Which  yet  found  room. 
Through  daily  cumbcrings  of  deep  decay  and  deaf. 

To  give  to  heaven  the  sweetness  of  their  breath. 
And  to  the  earth  the  beauty  of  their  bloom 

.JOItX  G,  WniTTIEK, 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE  ANDROMEDAS. 

Among  the  Ei-icacere  we  have  several  classes  of 
plants  that  differ  but  slightly  from  each  other 
in  their  distinctive  characters,  viz.:  Andromeda, 
Lyonia,  Leucothce,  Pieris,  and  Zeuobia,  the 
whole  of  which  are  now  g'enerally  included  under 


A.  polifolia  (the  Wild  Rosemary  or  Marsh 
Andromeda). — A  common  plant  in  moist  peaty 
places  throughout  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  and  even  in  America.  It  forms  a 
dwarf  shrub  of  about  1  ft.  in  height, 
and  bears  during  summer  pale  red  blos- 
soms. Of  this  there  are  great  numbers  of 
varieties,  varying  more  or  less  from  the  species 


Andromeda  paniculata. 


the  one  genus  Andromeda,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  low-growing,  free-flowering  shrubs,  and, 
being  natives  of  moist  peaty  districts,  are 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  American  garden, 
although  some  of  the  kinds  succeed  well  in 
ordinary  soil  if  somewhat  moist,  for  they  are  all 
very  impatient  of  drought.  The  following  are 
the  principal  species : — 


in  habit,  leaves,  or  flowers.      These,  like  the 
type,  all  flourish  best  in  a  moist  peaty  soil. 

A-  speciosa. — This,  also  known  as  Zenobia 
speciosa,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  family,  its 
flowers  being  freely  produced,  and  larger  than 
those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  to  which  they 
bear  considerable  resemblance.  Of  this  species, 
which  grows  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  there  is  a 


striking  and  distinct  variety,  viz..  A.,  pulveru- 
lenta,  in  which  the  leaves,  especially  on  the  under 
sides,  are  thickly  clothed  with  a  white  powder, 
and  the  flowers  are  larger  and  opener  than  that 
of  the  type,  there  being  about  the  same  difference 
between  tlie  two  as  between  the  Dutch  and 
German  Lilies  of  the  "S'alley.  This  is  just  now 
in  many  places  in  full  flos\'er. 

A.  Mariana. — A  deciduous  species  about 
2  ft.  high  and  one  which  thrives  in  a  drier  situa- 
tion than  many  of  the  others. 

A.  paniculata. — Tliis  is  also  deciduous ;  it 
grows  from  4  ft.  to  •)  ft.  in  heiglit,  and,  like  the 
preceding,  the  flower-bearing  branches  are  almost 
destitute  of  leaves,  a  peculiarity  well  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figure.  Both  the  above  are 
common  Nortli  American  species,  and  flower 
during-  the  summei'  months. 

A.  racemosa. — Thlshaspalegreen  Willow- 
like leaves,  but  the  young  wood  and  the  pedicels 
of  the  flowers  are  of  a  light  red  colour ;  the 
flowers  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink  and 
very  sweet  scented.  This  very  desirable  kind  is 
just  now  in  full  flower. 

A.  calyculata. — A  pretty  white-flowered 
evergreen  under  shrub  of  about  the  same  height 
as  the  preceding,  ar,d,  like  it,  a  native  of  both 
Europe  and  America.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May  ;  when  in  blossom  is  very  attractive.  Of 
this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  one  more 
robust  and  another  dwarfer  than  the  type. 

A.  floribunda. — With  this  most  people  are 
acquainted.  It  certainly  forms  a  beautiful  bush 
in  April,  May,  and  June  when  clothed  with  its 
pure  white  blossoms,  which  are  freely  produced 
on  the  end  of  every  shoot,  affording  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  deep  green,  glossy  foliage.  It 
has  been  long  introduced,  but  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  it  has  become  so  common,  being 
found  to  thrive  well  In  ordinary  soil  if  not  too 
dry. 

A.  formosa.— This  is  a  strong-growing 
evei-green  species  with  dark-coloured  leathery 
leaves  and  wliltlsh  flowers.  In  the  west  of 
England  it  Is  perfectly  hardy,_  and  is^  there  a 
handsome  shrub.  Being  a  native  of  Nepaul,  it 
Is  rather  tender,  for  although  It  has  stood  out- 
of-doora  in  some  places  around  London  for 
several  years  without  injury,  in  others  it  has 
been  killed. 

The  names  of  a  great  many  Andromedas  may 
be  met  with  in  various  works,  but  the  above 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  and  distinct  selection. 

Alpha. 


ALDERS   FOR  THE  LAWN. 

Unfortunately  for  the  beauty  of  our  lawns, 
we  continue  to  neglect,  without  sufficient  cause, 
entire  genera  of  hardy  and  attractive  trees  and 
shrubs.  Positively  our  lawns  are_  poverty- 
stricken,  comparatively  because  we  fail  to  use  a 
really  vast  store  of  lawn-planting  material  ready 
at  hand.  Note,  for  instance,  these  very  Alders 
to  which  1  desire  to  direct  attention.  Here  is  a 
whole  genus  of  choice  and  valuable  trees  and 
shrubs  having  a  great  fitness  for  many  purposes 
of  lawn-planting.  How  have  they  fared  in  the 
way  of  application  ?  One  or  two  varieties  have 
made  some  noise  in  the  world,  but  generally 
nurserymen  sell  very  few,  considering  their 
intrinsic  value.  Though  fitted  for  most  places, 
they  like  to  dwell  in  moist  ground  on  the 
margins  of  pools  and  streams,  where  their  bright 
o-reen  foliage  contrasts  well  with  the  white  and 
S-rey-greeu  of  the  taller  Birches.  Alders  are 
sometimes  trees,  but  oftener  shrubs.  They  mass 
well  on  outer  boundaries  as  windbreaks,  or  as 
foils  for  the  beauty  of  other  trees.  Some 
species  and  varieties  are  suited  only  for  such 
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masses,  while  others  merit  distinguished  isolated 
positions.  As  usual,  the  plebeian  kinds  prepon- 
derate. 

Most  distinguished,  if  not  best,  is  the  Cut- 
loaved  Imperial  Alder,  Alnus  glutinosa  (or  impe- 
rialis)  laciuiata,  the  charms  of  which  have 
almost  received  tlieir  due  iii'ed  of  attention,  con- 
sidering that  near  relatives  have  been  so 
neglected.  It  is  unquestionably  an  elegant  tree ; 
cut-leaved,  vigorous  and  refined  in  contour,  and 
(if  good  size  withal.  Many  soils  suit  it  admir- 
ably, especially  iu  the  interior  of  the  country; 
but  in  sandy,  dry  soil  it  often  loses  its  lustre  of 
foliage  during  summer.  A.  glutiuosa  (the 
common  European  Alder)  is  not  specially 
superior  on  the  lawn  to  our  common  American 
Alder  (A.  serrulata).  Some  of  its  varieties  are 
very  beautiful,  notably  A.  glutinosa  aurea. 
Like  mau}'  golden  and  variegated  varieties,  the 
Golden  Alder  has  not,  iu  all  cases,  proved  as 
enduring,  summer  and  winter,  as  its  parent. 
The  A.  glutinosa  also  presents  other  peculiar 
forms,  such  as  the  distinct  Oiik-leaved  and 
Thorn-leaved  kinds  (A.  glutinosa  qiiercifolia  and 
A.  glutinosa  o.xyacanthsefolia).  I  will  only  say 
of  these  kinds  that  they  are  worthy  of  tlieir 
distinguished  connections.  The  Japanese  Alders 
are  specially  fine,  with  tree-like  habit,  conspicu- 
(Uis  fruit,  and  rich,  shining  green  foliage,  re- 
tained late  iu  autumn.  Among  Alders  they  are 
hardly  to  be  surpassed  as  ornamental  subjects. 

Up  to  this  point,  all  kinds  of  Alders  mentioned 
liave  been  conspicuous  for  distinct  ornamental 
((ualities,  fitted  to  distinguish  them  in  isolated 
positions  on  the  lawn.  I  would  not  rank  them 
as  high,  ornamentally  considered,  as  their 
relatives  the  Birches,  but  they  form,  neverthe- 
less, lawn-planting  material  of  excellent  quality. 
Japane.se  Alders  illustrate  conspicuously  the 
close  likeness  to  each  other  borne  by  many 
Ea.stern  Asian  and  American  plants.  For 
instance,  in  Japan  and  along  the  Amoor  Iliver 
we  hear  of  Alnus  incana  liirsuta  and  an  A. 
viridis  almost  identical  with  our  own  species  of 
the  same  names.  Passing  to  the  more  common, 
though  equally  worthy  kinds,  we  come  to  the 
mountain  Alder  (A.  viridis),  a  somewhat  incon- 
.spicuous  species ;  the  common  American  Alder 
(A.  serrulata),  and  the  Speckled  Alder  (A. 
incana),  all,  be  it  noted,  American  species.  The 
effect  of  these  varieties  of  Alder  in  mass  (as 
they  should  be)  on  the  lawn  is  not  notably 
different,  one  from  another,  from  a  lawn-plant- 
ing stand-point.  One,  A.  incana,  has  the  most 
distinct  greyish  spots  on  the  reddish  brown  or 
bottle-green  stems  and  leaves,  which  are  never 
downy,  but  specially  shining.  Another,  A. 
.serrulata,  is  perhaps  the  be.st,  because  the  most 
generally  successful  under  all  conditions.  This 
species,  on  the  other  hand,  has  downy  young 
leaves  and  foliage  noticeable  for  blunt  or 
rounded  points.  Other  species  have  usually 
acute  leaves.  One  variety  of  A.  incana,  called 
glauca,  is  more  blue  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf  than  others.  There  are  also  dwarf  varieties 
of  incana  and  other  species.  Alnus  cordifolia, 
common  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  is 
liardy,  but  in  the  character  of  a  lawn  plant  it 
ilops  not  ditYer  remarkably  from  other  Alders. 

All  Alders  have  alike  grey,  curious-looking 
Ijark,  and  for  the  most  part  shining  green 
foliage,  and  at  least  in  two  cases — that  one 
great  charm  of  Alders — golden  purple  tassels 
-  iu.  or  o  in.  long.  These  are  warmed  into  life 
by  the  earliest  breatli  of  spring,  and  present 
special  charms  amid  the  yet  dormant  foliage  of 
that  season.  They  were  formed  in  tlie  autumn, 
and  seem  only  to  await  a  prolonged  breath  from 
the  .south  to  hang  out  their  small  banners  as  a 
glad  harbinger  of  settled  .spring.  Later  on  the 
tlowers  appear,  but  these  in  several  species  are 
inconspicuous.     Early  spring  is  the  bey-day  of 


the  Alder's  beauty.  Alders  should  be  used  in 
quantities  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  pools, 
where  their  vigorous  roots  help  to  retain  solid 
land  iu  spots  most  liable  to  sbp.  How  orna- 
mental, too,  the  low  waving  green  foliage  of 
Alders  thus  situated,  as  tlieir  course  follows  that 
of  the  stream  through  long  stretches  of  green 
and  level  meadow  ! 

In  connection  with  Alder.s,  1  should  like  to  say 
a  word  about  certain  species  of  W'interberrics  or 
black  Alders,  Priuos  verticillata,  P.  laevigata, 
&c.  Properly  classified,  they  are  Hollies  ;  but, 
never  mind,  they  look  like  Alders  and  are 
unfairly  neglected — two  qualities  which  give 
them  an  equal  claim  with  the  Alders  on  our 
attention.  I',  verticillata  is  a  handsome  shrub, 
usually  G  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  with  thickly  crowded 
branches  and  shining  leave.s,  which  are  acute  at 
both  er.ds,  and  the  wood  of  growths  of  different 
ages  passes  from  bright  green  to  pearl  green, 
and  so  into  still  darker  tints.  It  is  a  clean, 
thrifty,  shining  shrub,  doing  well  in  upland, 
but  still  better  in  moist  spots.  Its  crowning 
beauty,  however,  is  its  crop  of  orange-scarlet 
berries,  retained  throughout  the  autumn  quite 
into  winter.  Numerous  white  flowers  in  June 
lend  it  a  later  charm.  P.  Ifevigata  is  another 
species,  bearing,  if  possible,  brighter  berries, 
which  are  retained  even  throughout  the  winter. 
The  leaves  are  very  shining.  P.  glabra  is  ever- 
green and  American.  It  must  be  certainly 
evident  that  the  lawn-planter  is  sadlj- neglecting 
his  opportunities  when  he  fails  to  employ  such 
excellent  lawn-planting  material  as  the  Alders. 
— S.  Paii.so.ns,  in  Cuuntrij  Gentleinaii. 


ROOT   BLASTING  WITH   POTEXTITE. 

We  recently  witnessed  some  interesting  experi- 
ments on  tree  roots  with  a  new  blasting  com- 
pound, "  I'otentite  '' — manufactured  and  sold  by 
the  Liverpool  Cotton  Powder  and  Ammunition 
Company. 

Before  describing  the  operations,  we  may  state 
that  the  cartridges,  which  are  made  of  different 
sizes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  ranging 
from  2  oz.  upwards,  are  non-explosive  and  per- 
fectly safe — indeed,  no  amount  of  violence  can 
cause  ignition.  This  was  proved  by  placing  a 
cartridge  on  a  stone  and  smashing  it  up  wi^h  a 
heavy  hammer.  Again,  when  set  on  fire  it  simply 
burns  itself  out.  It  is  only  when  a  detonating 
cap  of  a  very  highly  explosive  character  is  placed 
in  the  cartridge  and  tired  by  a  fuse  that  detonation 
takes  place ;  and  even  with  the  cap  inserted  the 
cartridge  m.ay  be  rammed  home,  but  it  is  well  to 
use  a  wooden  rammer.  The  retail  cost  of  the 
material  is  Is.  Gd.  a  pound,  from  which  a  large 
reduction  is  made  on  wholesale  purchases.  For 
ordinary  blasting  purposes  its  success  is  assured, 
and  we  know  one  railway  contractor  who  is  using 
over  a  ton  per  week.  The  great  difference  in 
effect  as  compared  with  dynamite  and  gunpowder 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  action  is  downwards 
more  than  upwards,  and  consequently  that  a 
charge  properly  directed  seems  to  shake"  the  root 
to  its  lowest  limits. 

The  first  experiment  was  on  a  large  double  Oak 
root.  The  tree  had  consisted  of  two  big  stems, 
which  probably  contained  between  70  ft.  and 
80  ft.  of  timber,  and^the  root  was  16  ft.  to  18  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  surface  of  tlie  ground  round 
the  root  was  dug  a  depth  of  about  !.">  in.  io  IS  in., 
and  all  roots  that  ran  in  a  parallel  direction  were 
cut.  A  hole  in  a  r.ather  slanting  direction  was 
bored,  1  ft.  7  in.  deep,  with  a  l.j-in.  auger.  Four 
charges,  including  fuse,  comprising  8  oz.,  were 
rammed  home,  and  the  result  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  expectation.  A  piece  of  considerable 
size  was  detached  from  the  centre  and  thrown  in 
the  air,  am!  tlie  rest  of  tlio  root  appeared  to  be 
much  shaken.  In  the  next  test  the  same  root  was 
atc.ackcd  bj-  three  holes  being  made  under  the 
timber  in  a  soft  matrix.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  each  case  the  charge  was  inserted  into  solid 


ground  close  under  the  central  part  of  the  root. 
Had  dynamite  been  similarly  used,  we  are  certain 
that,  besides  a  little  splutter  of  earth,  no  effect 
would  have  been  produced.  In  one  hole  no  less 
tlian  six  charges,  ff.,  12  oz.,  were  inserted;  the 
other  two  had  6  oz.  in  each.  The  fuses  were  fired 
simultaneously,  and  tlie  effect  was  truly  mar- 
vellous ;  large  shreds  of  wood  were  torn  up  and 
thrown  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  the  air,  and  carried  to  a 
distance  of  GO  yds. ;  the  largest  of  these  frag- 
ments weighed  84  lb.  Two  portions  of  the  root 
still  remained  intact.  One  part  had  two  charges, 
and  the  other  one,  each  taking  G  oz.  In  one  of 
these  explosions  a  splinter  of  considerable  size 
was  carried  l.jO  yds.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a 
single  charge,  judiciously  applied,  is  often  more 
effective  than  a  large  quantity,  and  that  in  the 
experiments  described  a  considerable  saving  of 
material  might  ha ve^  been  effected.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  potentite'emplo_vcd  was  4s.  lid.,  44  oz. 
being  consumed.  The  labour  of  clearing  away 
the  soil  round  the  root  to  the  depth  of  18  in.  was 
probably  Is.  6d.,  and  Is.,  more  might  be  expended 
in  filling  in  the  .soil  and  making  good.  Labour  of 
bla.ster,  say  Is.  Gd.  ;  total  outlay,  8s.  Ud.  To 
grub  and  bur}-  such  a  root  would  certainly  have 
cost  10s.  Gd,,  and  probably  more;  therefore,  in 
point  of  outlay,  thepotentite  was  successful.  But 
there  are  two  other  points  of  importance,  viz., 
expedition  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  root  into 
fragments  more  or  less  available  for  firing  without 
further  expense.  By  the  ordinarj-  process  of 
stubbing,  the  root  itself  remains  as  a  nuisance, 
either  to  be  removed  at  considerable  cost,  or  to  be 
broken  up  by  a  slow  process  and  with  a  large  out- 
lay of  force,  or  to  be  buried  below  the  reach  of 
the  plough,  and  even  then  injury  may  arise  to  the 
crop  from  its  presence,  obstructing  drainage  or 
generating  fungi.  By  the  use  of  potentite,  we 
have  the  root  reduced  to  fragments,  most  of 
which  are  suitable  for  firing,  and  the  rest  can  be 
readily  reduced  to  a  proper  size.  When  dried, 
such  material  must  be  valuable,  and  generally 
worth  a  sum  that  will  go  a  long  way  to  pay  for 
the  explosive. 

The  second  experiment  was  on  a  Beech  root, 
the  tree,  which  had  recently  been  sawn  down, 
containing  about  40  ft.  of  timber.  This  was  not 
nearly  so  large  a  root  as  that  of  the  Oak.  One 
bore-hole  was  made  in  the  centre,  about  16  in. 
deep,  with  a  I^-in.  auger;  8  oz.  of  potentite  was 
inserted.  The'  explosion  shattered  the  root  into 
fourparts.  One  side,  which  was  the  least  separated, 
was  attacked  with  G  oz.  This  caused  a  great 
shattering,  but  still  a  iiortion  in  the  middle  was 
left  untouched,  and  a  third  charge  of  2  oz.  com- 
pleted the  dismemberment.  Thus,  at  the  cost  of 
1  lb.  of  potentite,  value  Is.  6d.,  the  Beech  root 
was  so  far  uprooted  and  sh.attered  that  the  work 
of  a  few  minutes  completed  the  business  and 
restored  the  soil.  Here,  again,  the  saving  of 
money  bj-tlie  use  of  the  explosive  is  n<it  consider- 
able, but  wo  have  the  root  prepared  for  the  fire, 
instead  of  requiring  further  costly  handling— a 
point  of  importance. 

In  both  these  experiments  the  soil  had  been  to 
some  extent  removed  from  the  roots.  The  third 
experiment  was  upon  the  roots  of  a  Hoi-se 
Chestnut,  which  bad  not  been  prepared  in  any  way. 
A  bore  in  centre  was  made  right  through  the  root 
into  the  earth  beneath,  and  four  charges,  equal  to 
8  oz.,  well  rammed  home.  The  explosion  shook 
the  root  from  the  centre,  and  especially  acted 
downwards,  but  did  not  dismember  the  root ;  the 
cushion  of  soil  was  evidently  too  great  to  allow 
of  the  full  action  of  the  explosive.  Two  other 
charges  under  the  root  were  tried  ;  the  effect  was 
much  more  powerful,  but  it  was  quite  evident 
that  the  clearing  away  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
from  12  in.  to  IS  in.  is  a  necessary  process.  La.stly, 
a  big  and  very  tough  Ehn  root  was  attacked  ;  anil, 
though  the  soil  had  not  been  carefully  removed, 
a  series  of  charges  tore  the  root  to  pieces,  although 
the  consumption  of  potentite  was  greater  than  in 
tlie  case  of  the  Oak  or  Beech.  Thus,  then,  it  is 
evident  that,  with  proper  management,  potentite 
is  a  valuable  agent,  that  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  the  process  of  clearing  land  of  roots. 
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Its  harmless  cliaracter  and  the  freedom  from  risk 
of  accident  are  certainly  great  points  in  its 
favour.  Its  downward  action,  in  which  it  appears 
to  diflier  from  gunpowder  and  far  exceed  dynamite, 
ai-e  important  points  ;  its  action  when  embedded 
in  the  soil  under  the  roots,  being  equally  powerful 
as  when  inserted  in  the  root  itself,  is  another 
element  of  merit  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
From  what  we  have  seen  and  endeavoured  to 
describe,  it  appears  to  us  that  potentite  may  be 
usefully  employed  in  connection  with  the  stubbing 
axe  and  the  spade  in  the  business  of  root 
grubbing. — Fiilil. 


CORN  US    FLORIDA. 

The  wliite-flowering-  Dogwood  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  vvdiite  flowering,  since  the  true  flowers 
are  of  a  greenish  colour.  These  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  centre  of  the  inflorescence  shown  in  the 
subjoined  engraving,  forming  the  little  crowded 
heads  resembling  a  dozen  beads  in  a   cluster. 


that  of  Acer  nibnim,  and  it  is  a  much  bettf  r  tree.  When 
planted  close  (4  It.  by  4  ft.)  it  makes  a  strong:  upri^^ht 
^Towth,  with  a  straight  body.  Thiuning,  so  as  to  leave 
1200  trees  to  the  acre,  makes  a  fine  plantation.  Trees  at 
the  age  (tf  twenty  years  from  the  seed  have  measured 
20  in.  in  diameter.  For  posts  and  railway  sleepers,  if  it  is 
peeled  and  allowed  to  season,  it  is  found  to 
l)e  as  durable  as  any  native  timber.  It  produces  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit,  and  with  culture  it  is  much  improved  in 
size  and  q\lality.  Planted  along  the  highways,  it  makes  a 
flue  sluade  tree,  and  pe^■b.^ps  will  save  many  inroads  of 
birds  upon  finer  sorts  of  fruit.  Like  all  stone-fruit  and 
nut-bearing  trees,  it  is  liest  to  plant  them  where  they  are 
to  remain, "as  much  is  lost  iu  growth  by  disturbing  the  tap 
root. — \\ .  Allen,  Onuth't. 

The  Spotted  Field  Maple.— Here  is  a 
peculiar  variegation,  or  rather  sprinkling,  of  faint 
dots  of  green  on  a  grey-green  ground.  It  comes 
to  us  from  Iilessrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son,  Hammer- 
smith. If  its  growth  is  free  and  marking  con- 
stant, it  will  be  \iscful. 

Poisonous  Prunings. — As  certain  as  the 
sjjring  returns,  we  hear  of  cattle  eating  the  prun- 
ings of  Yew  and  other  evergreens,  and  dyiug  from 
effects  of  them.  This  year  has  been  no  excep- 
tion ;  and  almost  every  day  brings  us  fresh  evi- 


Cornus  florida. 


The  large  white  leaves  subtending  these  true 
flowers  form  a  four-leaved  floral  involucre  which 
in  this  Dogwood  is  called  the  flower,  and,  in 
fact,  is  just  as  showy  as  if  it  were.  During  a 
visit  south  last  spring  we  directed  attention  to  a 
tree,  discovered  in  South  Carolina,  that  bears 
red  involucres.  We  trust  some  of  our  nursery- 
men have  secured  it  for  propagation.  Among 
Dogwoods  let  us  say  that  the  variegated 
Cornelian  Cherry  is  one  of  the  bestof  variegated 
shrubs,  for  the  reason  that  its  variegation  is  ex- 
ceptionally constant.  It  holds  its  leaves  well, 
and  in  October  they  are  green,  purple,  and  wliite. 
This  is  known  botanically  as  Cornus  Mas  varle- 
gata. —  County  I)  Gentleman . 


In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  late  Thomas  Carlyle, 
an  Oak  was  planted  on  the  29th  of  Jlarch  on  the  site  of 
the  house  at  Haddington.  N.B.,  where  the  eminent  He- 
former  John  Knox  was  born. 

American  Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  serotiua).  — 
This  tree  is  coming  more  into  favour  with  planters 
than  it  has  been,  antl  its  timber  is  valuable  for 
fuel  and  for  cabinet-making.    The  growth  is  as  rapid  as 


dence  of  the  reckless  folly  of  people,  who  cer- 
tainly ought  to  know  better,  leaving  the  prunings 
of  Laurels,  Boxwood,  and  Tew  within  the  reach  of 
stock,  that  no  sooner  partake  of  them  than  they 
immediately  sicken  and  die.  All  such  prunings 
should  be  at  once  collected  and  burned  as  soon  as 
they  are  cut.  The  heat  of  the  sun  at  the  present 
season  appears  to  develop  their  poisonous  proper- 
ties in  an  excessive  degree,  and  by  some  fatuity 
stock  eagerly  devour  them  when  in  this  dangerous 
sts.tL'.—Jounia!  of  Forestry. 

Cherry  Trees  in  Japan. — The  Hochi 
Shiuhtm  says  that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  will 
open  an  entertainment  at  his  park  on  the  2Gth 
inst.  to  give  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Cherry 
trees  in  blossom.  Ministers  of  State,  privy  coun- 
cillors, and  senators,  besides  many  ladies  of  rank, 
will  be  present.  The  foreign  rejiresentatives  are 
said  to  have  received  invitations.  [The  above, 
kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  serves  to 
show  the  singular  appreciation  by  the  Japanese  of 
their  beautiful  flowering  trees.  We  had  before 
heard  of  their  pleasant  habit  of  giving  parties 
while  their  early  flowering  trees  are  in  blossom.] 


Bambusa  Simoni. — Mr.  Gumbleton  in- 
forms us  that  this  hasin'oved  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  various  Icinds  he  has  tried.  Our  experience 
about  London  is  that  Vj.  iMelake  is  the  hardiest 
and  most  enduring  of  the  Eambusas,  but  he  says 
this  is  quite  eijual  to  it  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Fatal  Winters. — Every  day  brings  ns 
evidence  of  the  havoc  last  winter  as  made  among 
trees.  In  certain  localities  in  the  north-eastern 
counties  of  England  and  the  border  counties  of 
Scotland  scarcely  any  kind  of  tree  or  shrub  has 
come  scatheless  through  the  severities  of  the  past 
three  winters.  'We  hear  that  even  old  Oaks, 
Ashes,  and  Beeches  show  the  severe  trial  they 
ha-ie  been  subjected  to.  Forest  trees  in  low-lying 
spots  stand  dead,  or  so  injured  as  not  to  bo  wortli 
preser\  ing.  AVlien  trees  considered  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  have  been  so  injured,  it  does  not  surprise 
any  one  to  learn  that  less  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
are  nearly  all  destroyed  in  such  frost-bitten 
districts.  In  some  places  the  Hollies,  Yews,  and 
Rhododendrons  are  killed  outright,  and  the  Scotch 
Firs  and  Spruces  arc  "  as  brown  as  foxes."  It  will 
take  many  years  of  favourable  seasons  before  such 
places  can  recover  their  former  appearance. — Junr- 
nal  of  Forestry. 

Foresters'  Excursion. — The  summer  ex- 
cursion of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society 
takes  place  this  year  on  the  iirst  week  in  August. 
The  field  selected  is  the  celebrated  district  of 
Moray,  renowned  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its 
natural  forests,  which,  combined  with  its  w-ell- 
managed  plantations,  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spots  in  Scotland  to  the  forester.  The 
town  of  Forres  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  excur- 
sionists. It  is  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
forests  in  the  district.  The  ancient  "  Forest  of 
Darnaway,"  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  ex- 
tending to  many  thousand  acres,  is  close  at  hand, 
as  well  as  the  rich  sylvan  beauties  of  Brodie  and 
Dalvey  ;  and  the  no  less  interesting  sands  of 
Culbin,  rendered  famous  among  arboriculturists  by 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  planting  of 
them  with  Scotch  Firs  and  other  trees  to  arrest 
the  inroads  of  the  drifting  sandhills.  Those  in- 
tending to  join  the  excursion,  and  desiring  full 
information,  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  John  McLaren,  5,  St.  Andrew 
Squ.are,  Edinburgh. 

Conifers  at  Dropmore.  —  One  of  tlie 
richest  Finetums  in  this  country,  ns  most  people 
know,  is  that  at  Dropmore.  It  contains  specimens 
of  some  trees  unequalled  elsewhere  in  England. 
Abies  Douglasi  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  tree 
of  its  kind  even  in  Europe.  It  is  considerably 
more  than  120  ft.  in  height,  with  a  stem  in  pro- 
portion, and  it  is  thickly  studded  with  wide- 
spreading  branches  from  top  to  bottom,  and  this 
tree  was  struck  from  a  cutting  in  an  ordinary 
llower-pot  and  planted  where  it  now  stands  by  the 
presentgardener,  Mr.  Philip  Frost  Takingintocon- 
sideration  that  the  soil  is  naturally  sterile,  a  rock 
of  gravel,  in  fact,  with  only  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  of 
poor  light  sandy  soil  above  it,  it  is  evident  that 
this  tree  has  made  wonderful  growth.  The  next 
important  Conifer  here  is  the  Imbricated  Chili 
Pine  (Araucaria  imbricata),  a  perfect  specimen  of 
what  a  tree  should  be— symmetrical  and  clothed 
to  the  ground  with  branches.  It  also  possesses 
that  graceful  habit  i)ecuUar  to  its  kind  when  of 
suflicient  age  and  in  sufficiently  good  health. 
Amongst  other  trees— all  beautifully  grown  speci- 
mens and  pictures  of  health— may  be  mentioned 
Abies  canadensis,  A.  Albertiana,  the  Deodar, 
Cedrus  atlantica,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Cupres- 
sus  Lawsoniana  and  its  varieties.  Junipers,  Picea 
.amabilis,  P.  grandis,  P.  lasiocarpa,  P.  magnifica, 
P.  nobilis,  P.  Koidmanniana,  P.  Pinsapo,  Pinus 
Laricio,  P.  Benthamiana,  P.  Cembra,  P.  Lamberti- 
ana,  and  Wellingtonia  gigantea. — ThOS.  Bevan, 
Hiyhijttte. 

Berry-bearing  Aucubas.— Hardy  berry- 
bearing  shrubs,  especially  those  whose  fruit  when 
ripe  is  of  a  bright  colour,  are  always  esteemed, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  they  enliven   our  gardens 
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tliroiifrli  tlie  dull  season  of  the  year  when  there  is 
little  that  is  attractive.  When  the  pollen-bearing 
variety  of  Aucuba  japonica  was  first  introduced, 
it  was  justly  looked  upon  as  a  great  acquisition, 
as  by  its  agency  not  only  would  the  old  well- 
known  spotted  leaved  berry-bearing  form  become 
clothed  with  bright  red  berries,  but  green  varieties 
as  well.  Yet  this  appears  not  to  have  been 
realised  ;  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  very 
many  gardens,  botli  large  and  small,  in  whiclr  the 
pollen-bearing  variety  has  not  been  planted,  or  if 
so,  in  such  limited  numbers  as  not  to  render  fruit- 
ful the  quantities  of  fruit-bearing  plants  which 
exist.  The  influence  which  the  presence  of  the 
pollen  plant  exerts  is  always  most  apparent  on  the 
plants  growing  nearest  it,  the  fruit  of  which  is  more 
plentiful  than  that  on  more  distant  plants, 
showing  that  where  large  quantities  dispersed 
over  considerable  distances  of  ground  exist  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  the  pollen-producing  kind  in 
proportionately  greater  numbers  than  in  most 
places  has  hitherto  been  done.  So  far  as  effective- 
ness is  concerned,  the  green-leaved  forms  are  much 
more  striking  than  those  that  are  variegated,  the 
contrast  between  the  bright  coloured  fruit  and 
the  green  foliage  being  more  conspicuous.  Some 
of  the  seedlings  raised  have  immense  leaves,  and 
a  few  of  these  may  be  desirable  by  way  of  variety, 
but  those  with  smaller  medium-sized  foliage, when 
combined  with  the  fruit,  produce  a  more  pleasing 
effect.  Aucubas  in  their  fruit  bearing  appear  to  be 
less  influenced  b_v  difference  in  seasons  than  many 
plants,  and  to  derive  from  the  presence  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  the  common  berry-bearing  kind  the 
full  measure  of  its  decorative  value  ;  there  should 
everywhere  be  enough  pollen-bearing  plants  in- 
troduced. As  these  are  now  so  cheap,  it  seems 
singular  that  this  course  has  not  been  followed. — 
A.  Z. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


SHOW  KOSES. 

If  Miss  Jekyll  is  right  in  ber  statement  that 
"  a.  tlioroughbred  racehorse  is  not  beautiful,  or 
only  beautiful  from  a  trainer's  point  of  view," 
I  must  confess  that  I  and  a  few  hundreds  of  my 
friend.s,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  have  mis- 
taken our  vocation — we  ought  to  have  been 
trainers.  I  never  -was  a  racing  man,  except 
after  hounds,  but  I  have  always  admired  a  race- 
horse as  one  of  tlie  most  noble  and  beautiful  of 
all  animals  ;  and  .John  Leech  would  have 
disputed  the  next  assertion  that  "  no  artist 
would  paint  him  if  he  could  help  it,  and  would 
rather  paint  a  carthorse  or  a  pony."  But  this 
has  not  much  to  do  with  the  question.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  very  distin- 
guished artists  who  never  looked  a  second  time 
at  a  flower,  or  knew  a  Pansy  from  a  Polyanthus. 
But  1  am  most  aggrieved  by  the  inference  that 
I  am  taking  a  side  and  advocating  "  florist's 
flowers."  Since  my  boyhood  I  have  disliked  all 
sectarianism  in  horticulture,  and  expressed  a 
special  disdain  of  the  vain  repetition  which  I 
have  quoted.  My  idea  of  a  rosarian  is  a  man 
who  admires  every  Rose  that  grows.  I,  too, 
stand  with  delight  before  a  Boursault  climber, 
and  stopped  my  dogcart  yesterday  to  gaze  upon 
hedgerow  Roses,  but  I  ask  leave,  nevertheless, 
to  admire  the  glorious  blooms  which  I  after- 
wards judged  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  So  there 
is  only  one  true  florist — he  who  loves  all 
flowers.  But  let  us  keep  to  the  original  ques- 
tion. The  editor  of  The  Garden-  hinted  at  a 
new  National  Rose  Society,  because  the  exist- 
ing institution  proposed  to  publish  a  list  of 
Roses  for  exhibition.  I  replied  that  he  should 
have  suggested  a  supplementary  list  of  Roses 
for  the  garden  only,  and  assured  him  that  ex- 
hibitors did  not  restrict  their  appreciation  to 
the  show  varieties.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  want  will  be  .supplied,  and 
chiefly  by  those  who  have  been  unjustly  sus- 


pected of  only  regarding  Roses  from  a  trainer's 
point  of  view.  S.  R.  H. 


THE  BUDDING  OF  ROSES. 
To  my  note  on  Rose  showing  I  linked  the  title 
of  Rose  budding,  inasmuch  as  the  former  mostly 
excites  the  rosarian  to  something  like  white-heat 
enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  latter.  All  that  has 
been  done  is  as  nothing  to  what  will  be  done  in 
the  way  of  budding  as  soon  as  the  season  of 
sliowing  is  over.  And  thus  the  rosarian  goes  on 
hoping,  working  year  after  year.  His  pursuit  is  a 
sort  of  perpetual  motion  propelled  by  the  three 
powerful  forces  of  hope,  pleasure,  excitement. 
The  Roses  never  quite  rest ;  no,  not  even  in  %vinter ; 
nor  do  their  growers.  Butinthe  timeofthe  showing 
and  budding  of  Roses  the  rosarian  travels  by 
express,  not  only  with  his  prize  blooms,  but  with 
his  plants,  in  f.act,  and  in  embryo.  The  mere 
cutting  of  his  winning  stands  often  involves  a 
serious  loss  of  buds,  and  causes  those  left  to  rush 
past  the  proper  stage  for  use.  The  commercial 
rosarians  know  little  of  the  difficulties  of  ama- 
teurs in  obtaining  buds  enough  for  their  Briers. 
Tlie  relation  between  these  two  is  often  of  the 
most  ludicrous  sort,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  almost  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  of  Briers 
to  a  few  dozen  Roses.  In  such  cases  the  struggle 
for  buds  becomes  intense  in  the  extreme,  and, 
much  as  we  sympathise  with  the  bud  hunter,  it 
must  be  confessed  he  often  becomes  a  bit  of  a 
bore.  It  is  almost  a  pity  our  large  growers  do  not 
sell  buds  to  amateurs.  True,  they  do  not  travel 
very  well,  and  are  best  and  most  likely  to 
succeed  when  whipped  out  of  their  own 
wood  and  placed  in  their  foster-mother  Brier 
on  the  spot  where  the}'  grow,  and  in  a  moment. 
But  still  it  is  possible  to  select  buds  that  would 
travel  safely  and  take  well  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  and  no  doubt  a  large  trade  might  be 
done  in  buds  among  amateurs,  bringing  in  a  new 
source  of  profit  to  the  trade,  and  yielding  fair  and 
satisfactory  results  to  the  purchaser.  Not, 
however,  such  buds  as  I  once  received.  Calling 
on  a  famous  private  grower  some  dozen  years 
since,  I  was  offered  buds  of  some  of  his  best  sorts. 
In  due  time  they  arrived,  all  true  to  name,  and  of 
sterling  merit.  Presently  pain  and  a  burning 
sense  of  insult  and  injury,  however,  banished  my 
first  flush  of  pleasure  as  I  found  variety  after 
variety  represented  by  young  succulent  shoots  with 
never  a  bud  on  any  of  them.  It  was  less  the 
loss  of  the  Rose  buds  that  affected  me  than  the 
fact  of  thus  being  set  down  as  a  simpleton.  It 
cured  me  of  begging  or  accepting  Rose  buds, 
unless  1  can  "  tak  them  noo,"  as  we  Scotchmen 
like  to  put  it,  and  see  that  what  I  take  are  of  the 
right  sort.  And  rosarians,  f.s  a  rule,  are  liberal 
to  a  fault  to  their  friends  and  foes,  if  they  have 
any  of  the  latter,  which  I  doubt.  But  to  return 
to  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  prize  flower  shoots. 
They  must  be  used  at  once,  or  within  a  day  or 
two.  The  flower  being  removed,  the  buds  receive 
the  supply  which  made  it  so  large  and  sweet. 
They  therefore  advance  onwards,  forwards,  with 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  will  be  past  budding 
prime  if  not  looked  after  at  once.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  write  or  talk  of  budding  with 
a  growing  or  started  bud.  Men  like  Benjamin 
Cant,  of  Colchester,  the  Pauls,  Turners, 
Francis,  Lanes,  Bakers,  and  others  could  bud  with 
a  flowering  shoot  probably  and  still  save  the 
flower ;  but  such  achievements  are  not  for  th.e 
rank  and  file  of  Rose  growers.  The  moment  a  bud 
is  plump  enough  to  leave  the  bark  with  its  roots, 
that  is  its  mass  of  wood  matter,  or  partially 
formed  fibres  at  its  base  intact,  that  is  the  exact 
time  when  it  may  be  budded  with  the  best  chance 
of  success.  Bud  sooner,  it  fails  for  lack  of  sub- 
stance ;  bud  later,  it  is  already  too  hardened  and 
indurated  to  take  quickly  or  kindly  to  its  new- 
quarters.  For  this  and  other  reasons  bud  always 
and  everywhere  by  condition,  not  time.  Some 
authorities  say  bud  in  June  ;  most  prefer  July  : 
others  bud  in  August.  No  doubt  most  budding  is 
done  in  June  and  July.  But  I  should  bud  any 
time  from  May  to  October  provided  material  in  fit 


condition  could  be  found.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
material  will  be  found  growing  into  fitness 
throughout  the  growing  season.  Proper  condition 
is  as  essential  in  the  stock  as  for  the  bud.  The  wood 
and  bark  must  have  reached  that  condition 
when  the  one  will  separate  freely  from  the  other. 
The  bark  must  also  have  attained  to  such  con- 
sistency as  to  bear  slitting  freely  without  break- 
ing or  bruising.  This  consistency  of  bark 
is  not  only  essential  to  the  insertion  of 
the  bud,  but  to  ;the  rapid  healing  of  the 
bark,  the  latter  being  almost  as  essential  to  suc- 
cessful budding  as  this  placing  of  the  bud  aright. 
With  this  state  of  bark  the  wood  and  sap  of  the 
stock  will  also  be  in  the  most  favourable  state  for 
receiving  the  bud  into  its  new  quarters,  and  fixing 
it  there  with  vital  hold-fasts.  The  sap  has 
slightly  got  beyond  its  flood-tide  probablj-,  and  is 
daily  being  more  thick  and  viscid,  so  that  instead 
of  flooding  the  bud  out  or  off  it  holds  it  on,  and 
annexes  or  .anneals  it  rather  to  itself. 

To  place  immature  buds  on  sappy  stocks  is  to 
invite  failure.  If  such  must  be  budded,  and  some 
seasons  no  other  can  be  had  of  some  varieties, 
then,  instead  of  budding,  it  is  better  to  bud  graft. 
That  in  the  sense  I  use  the  term  here  is  to  cut  a 
thin  filament  of  wood  off  with  the  bud — the  thinner 
almost  the  better,  increasing  the  thickness,  how- 
ever, just  under  the  base  of  the  bud,  so  as  to  secure 
its  roots,  and  place  the  whole  bodily  in  the  stock 
in  the  usual  wa}-.  This,  however,  is  only  recom- 
mended in  case  of  dire  necessity.  The  chances 
of  success  may  be  said  to  be  exactly  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  amount  of  wood  inserted  with 
the  bark,  and  there  is  no  mode  of  budding  equal 
in  certaint J-  of  success  and  rapidity  of  take  equal 
to  the  bud,  with  the  section  of  bark,  and  the 
woody  roots  intact. 

I  wish  to  impress  on  amateurs  the  absolute 
necessity  of  preserving  the  latter  free  from  injur}-. 
The  bud  may  be  perfect,  the  bark  unbruised  and 
all  that  can  be  desired;  and  if  in  removing  it  from 
the  wood  what  I  call  the  root  of  the  bud  remains 
like  a  white  mass  or  point  on  the  latter,  that  bud 
may  as  well  be  thrown  away,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  it  to  grow.  The  bark  may  take,  the 
point  of  the  bud  even  break,  but  it  has  no  base, 
nor  substance,  nor  means  or  power  wherewithal 
to  rcpliice  its  roots,  and  it  simply  dwindles  and 
dies.  The  preservation  of  this  b.ase  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  vital  point  in  budding.  It  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  practice  and  nice  manipu- 
lation to  make  sure  of  saving  it.  After  cutting 
off  the  bud  with  its  section  of  bark  it  should  be 
turned  over  in  the  left  hand  with  its  raw  side 
uppermost.  Then  carefully  place  the  point  of  the 
knife  under  the  lower  portion  of  the  wood,  grasp- 
ing the  bud  firmly  by  the  middle.  With  a  rather 
sudden  jerk  remove  the  wood  out  of  the  section 
of  the  bark,  of  which  the  bud  is  the  centre.  If 
the  bark  under  the  bud  is  level  or  slightlv 
protuberant,  the  base  of  the  bud  is  safe,  and  it 
may  be  inserted  with  full  confidence  that  it  will 
grow ;  but  if  it  is  hollow,  it  should  not  be  used. 

The  place  and  mode  of  insertion  in  the  stock 
are  of  far  less  moment  than  the  securing  of  a 
perfect  bud.  Before  leaving  the  latter  it  may, 
however,  be  well  to  state  that  a  small  portion  of 
the  leaf-stalk  should  be  left  on  tlie  bud.  This  is 
handy  for  manipulation,  and  even  the  modicum 
of  life  in  it  may  be  useful  during  the  fresh  eflorts 
in  effecting  a  union.  The  nature  of  the  cuts  in  the 
stock  is  so  well  known  as  hardly  to  need  de- 
scription or  illustration.  The  cross  cut,  however, 
at  the  top  of  the  vertical  slit,  though  convenient 
for  novices,  is  probably  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help  to  the  taking  of  the  buds.  A  mere  verti- 
cal slit,  1  in.  long  or  so,  suffices  to  insert  the  bud 
and  to  hold  it  more  firmly  afterwards  without 
the  horizontal  cut  at  top  that  converts  the  slit 
into  the  letter  T,  with  which  the  many  works  on 
Rose  budding  h.ave  made  all  so  familiar.  Any- 
how, the  more  rapidly  the  bud  can  be  transferred 
from  its  own  place  to  its  new  home,  and  the  fewer 
wounds  and  bruises  are  made  on  either  bud  or 
stock  during  the  process,  the  more  certain  are  the 
buds  to  take  and  do  well.  The  chief  reasons  why 
professional  buddcrs  are  so  much  more  successful 
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tlian  amateurs  is  less  that  the  work  is  better  than 
that  it  is  quicker  done.  It  is  the  pace  that  wins 
in  Rose  budding,  and  the  lack  o£  it  that  kills 
Amateurs  also  mostly  tie  too  tightly  and  to  ex- 
cess. A  round  or  two  of  Kaffia  Grass  is  tlie 
best  tie  and  the  easiest  to  make.  Once  or  twice 
round,  under,  and  above  tlic  bud  is  sufficient.  Of 
course  some  latitude  must  be  given  for  the  length 
of  the  slit.  About  1  in.  is  the  best  average  ;  there 
is  no  advantage  in  having  it  longer,  and  it  is 
hardly  convenient  to  have  it  much  shorter.  When 
a  cross  cut  is  made  it  is  common  to  cut  the  section 
of  bark  parallel  with  it,  and  to  butt  it  against  it  at 
its  upper  edge.  Some  make  the  cross  cut  at  the 
bottom,  and"  butt  the  lower  section  of  the  bark 
against  it.  When  a  cut  is  used  this  facilitates 
tl'ie  union,  as  the  chief  healing  or  uniting  forces 
are  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bark,  or  the 
cambium,  or  wood  in  the  forming  immediately 
under  it.  Of  course  every  one  will  rub  off  the 
prickles  from  the  Rose  buds,  as,  unless  this  is  done, 
budding  would  be  not  only  slow  work,  but  im- 
possible. Even  in  regard  to  these  there  are  right 
and  wrong  ways  of  procedure.  They  should  be 
J  ubbed  off,  not  cut ;  and  those  who  know  how  to 
displace  them  will  do  so,  and  hardly  leave  a  trace 
of  them  behind  on  the  smooth  even  surface  of  tlie 
bark;  while  not  a  few  so  wound  the  bark  in  re- 
moving them  as  to  seriously  lower  the  chances 
of  success.  D.  T.  Fish. 


THE  TIME  OF  ROSES. 

This  has  come  at  last,  later  than  usual,  and 
tlie  bloom  is  also  thinner,  and  yet  it  is  a  delightful 
time,  so  full  of  beauty,  so  redolent  of  sweetness. 
It  is  wise  to  forget  the  wreckage  and  the  loss  for 
a  season,  and  revel — no,  not  revel,  but  rest  among 
and  enjoy  the  saved.  I  have  carefully  read 
all  that  Canon  Hole  says  of  the  deliglits  of 
Rose  showing.  Rut  in  the  effort  to  Iceep  the  Roses 
cool  and  fresh  not  a  few  of  their  growers  get  hot 
and  excited ;  and  rosarians  seldom  show  to  less 
advantage  than  in  the  show  tents  after  the 
awards.  On  the  entrance  to  every  Rose  tent  it 
might  be  wise  to  write,  "  Greater  is  he  (hat  rnleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  laketh  acity"  orany  num- 
ber of  firsts.  This  self-command  and  self-posses- 
sion are  as  much  needed  by  the  victor  as  the  van- 
quished. Silence  best  becomes  both  for  a  season, 
imtil  success  can  be  enjoyed  with  meekness  and 
defeat  with  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  and 
saying.  And  of  course  all  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den will  be  prepared  for  either  defeat  or  victory, 
their  only  anxiety  being  that  tlie  best  Roses 
should  win,  of  which  there  is  really  little  doubt ; 
and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  Rose  shows  are  held. 
The  more  the  Roses  are  seen,  and  the  less  the 
Rosarians  aie  seen  and  heard  of,  the  better. 
Occasionally  we  see  exhibitors  so  proud  of  their 
own  products  that  they  post  themselves  in  front 
of  them,  thus  hindering  the  public  from  seeing  and 
admiring  their  merits.  Could  tlie  Roses  speak 
they  would  address  their  owners  in  the  sense  of 
the  philosopher  who,  pestered  by  tlie  offer  of 
service  from  his  sovereign,  replied,  "  Yes,  sire, 
you  can  render  me  a  great  service ;  stand 
aside  that  I  may  see  the  light."  'Would  also  that 
our  Rose  tents  could  be  less  crowded  and  more 
silent.  The  crowd  is  unavoidable;  it  is  the  higliest 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  the  popularity 
and  beauty  of  the  Rose ;  but  the  talking  might 
be  subdued  by  good  taste.  A  Rose  show  is  an 
exliibition  of  the  liighest  art  of  which  Nature  is 
capable.  The  effect  of  art  is  to  inspire  silence  in 
those  who  can  appreciate  it.  "We  have  only  to 
visit  the  National  Gallery,  Louvre,  or  any  other 
great  collection  of  paintings  to  feel  this.  The 
sight  of  such  exquisite  art  inspires  silent,  reverend 
absorption  and  admiration.  Nothing  is  so  annoying 
in  the  presence  of  the  grand  or  the  beautiful  as  the 
irrepressible  chatter  of  thoughtless  ignorance. 
It  is  just  so  in  Rose  shows.  Absorbed  in  such 
matchless  displays  of  many  formed,  many 
coloured  beauty,  one  passes  their  most  intimate 
friends  unnoticed ;  and  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  Thus  absorbed  and  enraptured,  the 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  Roses  sink  as  it  were 


into  our  very  souls.  Some  Rose  shows  I  have 
seen  live  for  ever  not  only  as  sunny  pictures  in 
the  memoiy,  but  as  sources  of  wisdom,  strength, 
comfort,  gladsomeness  to  my  head  and  heart. 
Amid  the  Roses  that  thus  live  for  ever,  there  also 
spring  up  visions  of  faces,  hands,  and  hearts, 
gentle,  firm,  true,  that,  once  met  among  the  Roses, 
are  forgotten  never.  But  what  of  the  blank  ? 
Only  this,  that  the  true  Rosarian  never  despairs. 
Roses,  however,  like  all  else,  come  and  go  past 
recovery ;  and  tlie  new,  though  sometimes  better, 
never  really  can  fill  the  places  of  the  old.  But  yet 
the  new  are  welcome,  and  the  oldest  stagers 
generally  give  the  new  Eoses  and  exhibitors  the 
heartiest  welcome. 

The  Marechal  Niel  has  filled  the  largest  place 
of  anj'  Rose  of  recent  years.  Its  general  destruc- 
tion in  the  open  during  the  past  winter  and 
spring  will  modify  and  impoverish  the  Rose 
season  of  1881.  The  Marechal  will  be  sorely 
missed  from  many  a  stand  and  tent.  Since  the 
loss  of  Cloth  of  Gold  we  have  had  no  golden  Rose 
to  equal  it ;  Boule  d'Or  perhaps  comes  the  nearest 
to  the  Marechal  in  quality,  but  the  Boule  is  shy  and 
uncertain,  and  is  also  well-nigh  destroyed  in  the 
open.  The  Rose  season  of  1881  is  therefore  likely 
to  lack  gold,  but  still  there  is  much  beauty  and 
sweetness  left,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
hybridists  and  cross-breeders  of  new  Roses  will 
turn  their  serious  attention  to  the  production  of  a 
true  golden  Rose  as  hardy  as  say  Charles  Lawson, 
Coupe  de  Hebe,  or  Baronne  Prevost.  The  founda- 
tion of  such  a  Rose  may  be  said  to  be  already  laid 
in  such  varieties  as  the  yellow  Cabbage  and  Per- 
sian, all  of  which  have  stood  the  past  winter  with 
safety.  These  crossed  with  such  Roses  as  the 
Marechal,  Boule  dOr,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Solfaterre, 
Celine  Forestier,  or  others,  might  j'ield  a  perfectly 
hardy  yellow  Rose.  Ayellowperpetualequalinform 
and  substance  to  say  Charles  Lefebvre,  Baroness 
Rotlischild,  or  Duke  of  Edinburgh  would  intro- 
duce a  new  era  in  Rose  growing  and  showing. 
Should  the  loss  of  our  favourite  this  season  result 
in  tlie  advent  of  any  such  Rose,  then  might  we 
gently  submit  to  the  destruction  of  the  Marfichal 
and  all  his  subordinate  hosts  of  existing  golden 
Roses.  D.  T.  FiSH. 


Roses  at  Goodwood. — The  large  bushes 

of  pegged-down  Roses  near  Mr.  Rttland's  house, 
at  Goodwood,  are  now  very  beautiful,  and  well 
illustrate  one  way  in  which  our  Rose  gardens  may 
be  improved.  Although  pegged  down,  many  form 
large  bushes,  of  ■which  tlie  foliage  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  flowers.  Such  well  furnished 
plants  on  turf  could  be  used  with  good  effect.  We 
by  no  means  object  to  some  of  the  grand  old 
standards  one  sees  where  Roses  do  well  and  live 
long,  but  these  are  not  the  standards  of  the 
ordinary  villa  garden,  nor  of  the  exhibitor  who 
keeps  his  slim  young  standards  to  give  him  a  few, 
but  good  blooms. 

Mildew  on  Roses. — In  a  recent  number  of 
The  Garden  something  is  said  about  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  remedy  for  mildew  on  Roses.  It  is  certainly 
good,  like  that  recommended  long  ago  by  Victor 
Verdier—chalk  and  sulphur  ingredients,  still  in 
use  here,  but  they  require  some  time  to  prepare, 
and  cost  something  ;  while  a  sure  and  cheap  one 
has  been  recommended  some  time  ago  in  the 
Eevue  Ilorticole,  viz.,  salt  water.  I  have 
tried  it  with  success,  but  I  have  made  a  mistake. 
Thinking  that  it  would  act  quicker  and  surer,  I 
syringed  two  Rose  plants  covered  with  mildew 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  day  in  the  full  sun.  The 
mildew  was  destroyed,  but  all  the  leaves  were 
burnt,  though  they  have  now  grown  again.  It  is 
therefore  better  to  practise  the  remedy  early  or 
late  in  the  day.  Of  course  in  a  greenhouse  shad- 
ing can  be  used  at  the  time  of  syringing. — Jean 
SiSLEY,  Lyons. 

The  Rose  Season. — I  am  afraid  it  is  a  bad 
look-out  again  this  season  as  regards  Roses.  I 
know  many  small  amateurs  who  are  tlioroughly 
tired  of  these  erratic  seasons,  and  say  they  shall 
give  up  Rose  growing  altogether.  Frost  in  June, 
hail,  gales,  storms,  and  then  a  tropical  heat  at 


times  and  dry  cold  nights — if  these  are  not  enough 
to  dishearten  one,  what  is?  There  have  been 
many  and  serious  losses  again  in  "  maidens  "  and 
'■  cut  backs,"  and  I  don't  look  hopefully  at  all  to 
the  Rose  shows  of  this  season.  My  first  blooms 
are  badly  shapen  and  wanting  in  colour,  and  as 
the  plants  are  in  fair  health  I  think  the  number 
of  buds  smaller  than  usual.  The  maggot,  green- 
fly, and  the  great  army  of  nuisances  with  which 
Rose  growers  have  to  contend  have  turned  up 
plentifully  and  destroyed  (through  not  watching 
night  and  day)  many  fine  blooms  and  spoilt  the 
foliage.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  how- 
ever, I  can  cut  well  to-day,  for  example,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Richard  Wallace,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Princess 
Louise  Victoria,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Monsieur 
E.  y.  Teas,  H.  W.  Eaton,  and  others.  I  have 
been  cutting  old  Gloire  for  a  month  quite  out 
of  doors  on  a  west  wall.  -  W.  W.,  Burtim-on- 
Trent. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


POT  CULTURE  V.   ROOT  PRUNING. 

The  chief  objections  to  this  proposal  of  "  Pere- 
grine ■'  are  the  expense  and  the  effects  of  the 
pots.  The  expense  is  heavy  to  start  with,  some- 
thing like  say  6s.,  7s.  6d.,  or  even  10s.  6d.  for  a 
pot  of  suflScient  size  and  strength  to  grow  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums  to  perfection  in  the 
open  air.  This  would  virtually  treble  at  starting 
the  cost  of  the  tree  or  the  accessories  of  growth. 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  would  tend  very 
much  to  check  rather  than  extend  the  cultivation 
of  choice  fruit  in  gardens.  Still,  justice  to 
the  pot  system  requires  that  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  pots  should  be  placed  as  a  set  off  against  the 
labour  of  root  pruning,  as  they  would  no  doubt 
render  such  labour  unnecessary,  and,  provided  the 
trees  did  very  much  better  in  pots  than  out  of 
them,  the  extra  produce  would  speedily  pay  for 
the  pots  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the 
case.  I  h^ve  grown  a  few  trees  in  pots  in  the 
way  proposed,  and  seen  a  good  many  so  treated 
at  i\Ir.  Rivers'  and  elsewhere,  and  'nave  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  practice  to  be  com- 
mended. The  effects  on  the  roots  vary  very  much, 
according  as  they  are  kept  in  the  pots  ornot.  It  may 
surprise  a  good  many  to  be  told  that  the  fact  of  the 
top  of  a  tree  rising  from  the  surface  or  centre  of  a 
pot  must  by  no  means  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that 
the  roots  are  inside  of  it.  Often  the  tree  in  a  pot 
so-called  has  its  roots  almost  as  much  in  the  open 
as  if  there  were  no  pot  near  it.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  this  is  the  case  with  the  Figs  in  pots  so  often 
quoted  in  favour  of  the  system.  With  one  huge 
hole  in  the  bottom  and  three  or  five  in  the 
sides  of  the  pot  near  to  its  base,  and  the 
pots  plunged  over  head  in  spent  leaves,  tan, 
decomposed  manure,  or  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  the 
whole  plunging  bed  becomes  a  network  of  feeding 
fibres,  and  the  pot  a  mere  landmark  or  holdfast. 
Trees  plunged  in  the  soil  out-of-doors  are  as  a  rule 
found  in  the  same  condition,  though  perhaps  not 
rooted  out  to  the  same  extent.  The  roots  of  trees 
in  pots  make  straight  for  the  outlets  of  the  pots 
or  overleap  their  tops,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  intelligent 
instinct — knowing  where  the  larger  larder  is,  they 
make  haste  to  enter  it.  And  mostly  such  trees 
do  well.  The  crush  on  the  main  roots  through  the 
outlets  of  the  pot  checks  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and 
so  far  has  a  similar  effect  to  and  prevents 
the  necessity  for  root  pruning.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pot  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  the  open, 
pure  and  simjile,  seldom  answers  well.  The  roots 
seem  to  weary  of  their  endless  unnatural  rounds 
and  tremendous  compression,  both  quite  unna- 
tural to  them.  The  soil  also  gets  exhausted  and 
sour.  Large  heavy  pots  plunged  into  the  best 
and  most  porous  soils'mostly  get  sour  and  sodden 
after  a  time  unless  set  over  a  drain  ;  the  more 
they  are  watered  the  more  stagnant  the  soil  be- 
comes. Sour  soil  leads  to  a  state  of  semi- 
paralysis  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  roots, 
and  when  this  occurs  the  end  is  not  far  off. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  I  greatly  prefer 
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roof  [jniiuiii^  \vheu  necessary  to  the  cooping  oL"  tlic 
roots  ahvays  in  pots.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
siipjiose  that  those  who  practise  this  sliort 
cut  to  fertility  arc  alwaj's  or  even  often  at  it. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Trees  once  led  into  fruit- 
ful ways  at  the  point  of  the  knife  are  not  likely 
ever  to  need  a  second  edition  of  root  pruning. 
Fertility  once  firmly  established  repeats  it- 
self as  a  rule,  and  as  nothing  .succeeds  like  suc- 
(Hiss,  so  there  is  no  recipe  for  fertility 
like  fruitfnlncss.  A  good  crop  tliis  year,  if  lujt 
overdone,  is  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  as 
good  or  better  one  the  next.  Neither  do  I  agree 
with  "Peregrine"  in  his  objections  to  digging 
about  and  examining  the  roots  of  trees.  The  mere 
disturbance  caused  by  such  operations  often 
proves  a  remedy  against  sterility  without  further 
violence,  and  besides  it  is  well  to  see  the  roots  at 
times.  The  sight  of  these  throws  floods  of  light 
on  to  the  tops,  and  we  can  never  so  thoroughly 
understand  our  trees  till  we  have  seen  and  known 
them  altogether,  bottom  as  well  as  top.  On  the 
whole,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  I  very  much 
prefer  judicious,  discriminating,  cautious,  wise 
root  pruning  to  any  system  of  jiot  culture  of  fruit 
trees  in  the  open  air.  D.  T.  Fish. 


THE    AMERICAN    CRANBERRY. 

(OXi'COCCUS  MACnOCAEPUS.) 

Mr.  F.  Trowbridge,  Jlilford,  Conn.,  has  sent  us 
the  following  practical  treatise  on  the  planting 
and  culture  of  the  Cranberry: — 

Selection  of  the  Land  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, for  unless  it  is  adajited  to  tlieir  growth 
it  will  be  usele.ss  to  plant  them.  The  best  is  low, 
moist  land,  suitablj' drained,  so  that  the  water  will 
be  from  12  in. to  IS  in.  underground.  Cranbei'ries 
will  grow  on  moderatel.v  damp  soil  that  can  be 
ploughel  or  cultivated  (they  will  not  do  well  on 
dry  sand  or  claj'),  or  on  the  borders  of  streams  or 
ditches;  light  sandy  soil,  or  peat,  covered  with  2  in. 
or  .T  in.  of  sand,  is  the  best  adapted  to  their 
culture.  If  planted  on  rich  soil  or  loam,  tliey 
grow  rank  and  strong,  sometimes  8  ft.  or  10  ft., 
and  cover  the  ground  over  with  a  net  of  vines,  3  in. 
or  i  in.  thick.  As  the  fruit  grows  on  the  end  of 
the  shoot,  the  rank  growth  throws  out  but  few 
buds;  but  if  sanded  over  the  shoots  grow  short 
and  throw  out  more  and  stronger  fruit  buds. 
In  preparing  the  ground,  if  wet  and  spongy,  it 
should  1)0  drained,  and  the  surplus  water  left 
about  10  in.  or  12  in.  below  the  surface.  It  can 
then  be  prepared  by  burning  over  and  removing 
the  top  soil — by  carting  off  for  compost  or  burning 
when  dry — by  levelling  the  ground  and  co^■ering 
it  with  pure  sand  (free  from  organic  matter) 
2  in.  or  3  in.  deep,  to  keep  the  surface  loose,  and 
to  prevent  foul  Grass  from  choking  the  plants. 
Some  prefer  putting  2  in.  or  S  in.  of  sand  in  the 
bottom,  and  after  tv.-o  years'  growth sjM-cading on 
1  in.  or  2  in.  more,  which  I  think  is  an  improve- 
ment. When  the  sand  is  mixed  witli  the  top 
stratum,  it  will  invariably  throw  up  weeds,  and  a 
large  increase  of  labour  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
ground  clean.  The  Cranberrj'  should  oe  put  in  with 
a  notclied  slick  or  a  dibble,  to  make  a  hole  1  in. 
or  .5  in.  deep,  in  which  to  place  the  plant,  press  the 
soil  around  it  with  the  heel  of  the  boot.  The 
vines  should  be  left  from  1  in.  to  H  in.  above 
ground.  When  planting  pour  on  water,  to  settle 
the  sand  around  the  plants,  which  will  soon  start 
to  grow.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  if, 
when  removed,  they  be  put  into  water  from  1.")  to 
20  hours  before  planting,  if  apparently  dry,  they 
will  retain  their  freshness,  and  are  sure  to  grow. 
Where  failures haveoccurred, they  have  beenowing 
to  the  plants  having  been  taken  from  the  parcel 
and  put  out  in  dry  soil. 

Flooding'  is  desirable,  and  I  might  say  in- 
dispensable, to  complete  success;  the  water  <-an 
remain  on  the  vines  to  the  10th  or  l.jth  of  .Alay,  or 
until  there  is  no  danger  from  frost ;  it  may  cover 
the  vines  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  more,  and  if  it  can  be 
let  on  or  otf  at  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
during  the  season  it  will  be  beneficial.  The 
water  should  not  stand  on  them  when  in  blossom 
or  when  tlie  fruit  is  quite  green 


Varieties. — The  best  known  and  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated  have  been  tlic  l!el',  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  varieties.  The  Cape  Cod 
liell  is  the  best  known,  and  lias  been  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated  than  any  other  variety.  The 
colour  is  a  dark  red,  but  it  often  varies  in  colour 
and  shape  on  different  soils;  the  bearing  and 
ripening  qualities  are,  however,  the  same.  The 
Bugle  is  an  old  variety,  rather  early,  good 
keeper,  colour  dark  scarlet,  a  medium  bearer. 
The  Cherry  kind  generally  grows  on  wet 
soil  or  moist  npland.  Of  this  there  are  numbers 
of  varieties  ;  the  one  most  commonly  planted  is 
of  medium  size,  round  shape,  bright  red,  and  a 
good  bearer,  but  later  than  other  varieties ; 
another,  called  Mottled  liell,  pink  on  white 
ground,  has  very  handsome  fruit,  but  is  late  and 
little  grown.  Two  new  varieties  have  lately  been 
introduced,  which,  by  a  number  of  years'  eidtiva- 
tion,  we  find  superior  to  the  above  in  several 
particulars.  They  arc  early  and  constant  bearers 
when  others  have  failed,  and  in  the  future  we 
shall  not  plant  any  other.  The  past  two  years 
we  sliould  have  had  a  short  crop  but  for  these 
kinds.  Eaton's  Early  lilack  Bell  stands  first;' it 
ripens  very  early,  and  is  fully  coloured  by  the  .'ith 
of  September  in  New  England.  It  brings  the 
highest  price  in  market.  Mansfield  Creeper  was 
first  discovered  in  a  cornfield  and  transplanted  to 
a  Cranberry  bed.  In  its  new  position  it  was  found  to 
beentirely  differentin  its  growth  andhabit  from  all 
other  varieties  ;  it  seemed  to  creep  on  the  ground 
and  take  root  at  every  joint,  bearing  shoots  every 
2  in.  or  3  in.  on  the  vine,  and  throwing  out 
fruit  buds  for  a  fresh  start  another  year.  It  is 
a  few  daj's  later  than  the  Eaton  Bell,  and  both 
are  adapted  for  upland  culture.  It  is  of  large 
size  and  a  great  bearer  ;  the  fiesh  is  tender,  not 
very  acid,  dark  scarlet  on  one  side,  the  other 
nearly  white,  with  a  slight  mottle;  shape  roundish 
oval. 

In  Small  Gardens  even  every  family  can 
have  tlicir  patch.  A  moist  but  not  clayey  soil 
should  bo  selected,  and  the  ground  should  be 
prepared  as  for  Strawberries  ;  the  entire  surface 
should  be  covered  1  in.  or  2  in.  with  fine  peat  or  sand. 
They  can  be  planted  1  ft.  to  18  in.  apnrt,  and 
from  i  in.  to  6  in.  in  depth.  They  are  even  liighly 
ornamental  in  pots,  the  fruit  hanging  on  tlie 
vines  until  the  blossoms  appear  for  the  next  crop. 
In  some  places  Cranberries  have  been  successful 
in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  Mr.  Downing  has 
stated  that  a  plot  of  the  size  of  20  ft.  square, 
planted  properly,  will  yield  3  or  i  bushels  annu- 
ally ;  quite  sufficient  for  a  family.  Expei'iments 
in  New  England  indicate  that  the  Cranberry  can 
be  cultivated  on  uplands,  though  generally  with 
moderate  success.  On  Long  Island,  howe\'er,  there 
are  Cranberry  patches  on  high  upland  soil  of  ">  or 
()  acres  that  produce  from  GO  to  100  busliels  per 
acre,  wliich  is  considered  a  satisfactory  result,  as 
manure  is  unnecessary,  and  the  trouble  of  culti- 
vating, gathering,  and  marketing  is  less  than  tiiat 
required  by  the  Strawberry  or  any  other  small 
fruit. 

A  correspondent  describes  a  plot  of  nearlj'  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  completely  covered  with  beds 
of  Cranberries,  the  vines  "thicklj'  matted  and  in 
a  flourishing  condition.''  These  grounds,  which 
were  naturally  slightly  moist,  were  prepared  as 
for  Strawberries  and  then  planted  with  Cranberry 
vines.  They  were  placed  in  rows  or  beds  in  the 
same  manner  as  Strawberry  plants,  and  then 
served  with  a  top  dressing  of  meadow  mud  which 
liad  been  taken  from  its  natural  bed  and  expf)scd 
to  the  frosts  of  one  winter,  by  which  it  was  ren- 
dered verj'  loose  and  friable.  They  were  after- 
'wards  cultivated  with  the  hoe  until  they 
had  completely  covered  the  ground,  simply 
passing  between  the  beds,  pulling  out  such  weeds 
and  Cirass  as  might  occasionally  be  growing 
among  them,  and  killing  the  worms,  if  any  might 
be  found  on  the  plants,  until  they  become 
thoroughly  matted.  The  cultivator  "succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  good  crop — an  average  of  HiO 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fruit  was  excellent  in 
quality  and  sold  readily  for  one-third  more  than 
the    common     uncultivated    Cranberry    of    the 


swanjps  in  that  vicinity.  In  regard  to  the  success 
of  Jlr.  Bates  in  his  method  of  culture,  Mr.  If.  G. 
Boswell,  of  I'hiladelphia.  gives  the  following 
testimony,  viz.:  "As  this  ]ilant  naturally  grows  in 
a  very  -vvet  soil,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
will  not  thrive  in  a  di'y  soil ;  but  thi.s  idea  is 
erroneous.  Mr.  S.  Bates  has  cultivated  the 
Cranben'y  on  a  drj'  soil  for  several  years  with 
the  utmost  success.  His  method  is  to  ))lough  the 
land — spread  on  a  quantity  of  swamp  manure, 
and  after  harrowing  tlie  soil  thoroughly,  set  out 
the  plants  in  drills  20  in.  apart,  hoeing 
them  the  first  season.  After  this  no  cultivation 
is  needed.  By  the  above  method  the  plants  will 
cover  the  ground  in  three  j-ears."' 


PROFUSE  BLOOMING  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  FERTILITY. 

"  Pereorise  ''  has  done  well  to  call  attention  to 
this  matter.  My  observation  and  experience  are 
very  much  like  his.  It  is  by  no  means  (he  trees 
that  have  most  bloom  that  set  the  most  fruit. 
Not  seldom  quite  the  contrary  is  true.  We  have 
suffered  so  much  from  frost  of  late  .years  that  wc 
have  come  to  set  down  all  failures  to  that  as  a 
matter  of  course.  A  good  many  of  the  slips  be- 
tween the  cup  and  the  lip — the  bloom  and  the 
fruit — arise,  however,  from  other  causes.  Fruit 
trees,  for  example,  under  glass  can  hardly  ever 
have  their  blossoms  chilled  or  frosted  off,  yet 
how  frequently  the  crops  prove  more  or  less  dis- 
appointing. This  is  especially  the  case  at  times 
with  Plums  and  Cherries  in  frost-proof  quarters. 
The  trees  are  smothered  with  bloom,  but  when  it 
fades  the  fruit  is  found  to  be  thin  or  poor;  and 
the  same  thing  too  often  happens  in  the  open,  so 
that  an  over-close  atmosphere  under  glass  can 
hardly  be  credited  with  the  failure.  I'ossibly  the 
mere  development  and  maturation  of  the  fruit 
buds  in  such  numbers  tend  to  wear  out  and  ex- 
haust the  trees.  If  so,  the  best  time  to  thin  fruit 
blossoms  would  be  when  they  are  being  manufac- 
tured in  the  autumn,  but  such  processes  need 
more  patience  and  time  than  the  majority  of  cul- 
tivators are  endowed  with;  and  so  the  thinning 
alike  of  partially-developed  and  finished  buds  is 
left  till  the  whole  have  fully  expanded  into  bloom. 
The  trees,  having  made  a  supreme  effort  to  manu- 
fa:;ture  and  open  so  many  flowers,  not  seldom 
seem  to  faint  and  flag,  and  finally  cast  off  the 
majority  of  them  in  the  setting.  This  is  probably 
the  simple  history  of  a  profusion  of  bloom  suc- 
ceeded by  a  scanty  crop ;  but  other  causes,  such 
as  cold  and  semi-starvation,  also  bring  about 
similar  results.  To  moderate  cold  is  beyond  our 
power,  but  no  one  is  obliged  to  allow  his  trees  to 
starve.  Abundance  of  food  and  water  may  often 
succeed  in  developing  the  major  portion  of  the 
blossoms  and  fruit.  Overhead  waterings,  especi- 
ally should  the  weather  prove  verj'  dr}'  about  the 
time  the  blossoms  ai'e  fading,  seem  to  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  causing  them  to  hold  on. 
Moist  and  moderately  rich  root-runs  ai'c  also  fa- 
vourable for  the  same  purpose,  but  all  over-feed- 
ing or  stimulating  treatment  must  be  avoided, 
as  well  as  sudden  alternations  or  extremes  of 
temperature  or  treatment.  No  doubt  it  is  these 
unavoidable  alternations  in  the  open  air  that  are 
so  largely  responsible  for  so  nmch  fruit-blossom 
failing  to  set  securely.  Still,  there  are  other  and 
more  preventible  causes,  and  among  these  one  of 
the  most  potent  is  the  overcrowding  of  fruit  blos- 
soms, and  fortunately  it  is  also  the  most  amenable 
to  successful  treatment.  D.  T.  Fl-SH. 


"Vine  Leaves.— t/.  P.  T. --Possibly  your  leaves  are 
scatded  by  tbe  sun  shining  upon  thetn  when  wet.  .\s  a 
rule,  if  you  hold  a  diseased  leaf  up  to  tbe  light  and  the 
injured  places  are  transparent,  or  semi-transparent,  the 
injury  is  due  to  scalding,  Imvning,  or  the  burrowini;  or 
eatinj;  of  insects— the  tissues  are  gone.  If  the  injured 
parts  are  dense  and  more  or  less  opfti(Ue,  some  fungus  is 
probably  at  work  ;  and  if  tlie  fungus  does  not  show  itseU 
outside,  it  is  inside  and  causes  the  ol)Scurity."-J. 

Grapes  in  Cool  Houses.— Dr.  Newington, 
of  Ticehur.st,  has  great  success  with  these  in 
houses  running  from  north  to  south,  and  having  a 
roof  with  a  steep  slope.   In  such  houses  the  leaves 
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do  not  scorch  and  tlie  fruit  becomes  perfcctly 
ripened.  Sometimes  tlicre  is  danger  from  a  spring 
frost,  but  no  serious  loss  has  as  yet  occurred  in 
that  way. 

Fruit  in  Tins.— A  correspoudent  writes :  At  this 
Beasnn  nf  the  year,  \vl\en  ripe  Apples  cannot  ba  proou'ed, 
there  isalar^'O  inianlity  of  American  tinned  Apples  con- 
sumed. There  is  i,'reat  danser  in  eating  fruit  so  packed, 
for  the  acid  acts  upon  the  tin  and  solder  which  is  some- 
times thickly  coated  inside,  leaving  a  deposit  of  acetate  of 
lead,  which  mixes  with  the  fruit.  A  case  has  come  under 
uiy  notice  of  a  whole  f  imily  exhibiting  prave  symptoms  of 
poisoning  through  eating  these  Apples.— Ba'V;/  jNcir.s.    ^ 

[We  never  could  sec  why  Apples  are  put  in  tins 
when  thev  can  be  had  so  good  in  a  dried  state  at 
all  seasons.  Apples  are  obtainable  in  such 
abundance  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year 
that  Apples  in  tins  are  not  a  necessity.  The 
American  growers  will  no  doubt  cease  tinning, 
enjoying  as"  they  do  such  rapid  and  cheap  means 
of  transit  and  such  efltective  means  of  drying  their 
fruit  when  they  cannot  sell  it  fresh.] 

La  Marguerite  Strawberry.— I  have 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  lool^ing  through 
many  gardens  in  this  vicinity,  and  of  observing 
numerous  varieties  of  Strawberries.  I  confine  my 
remarks  to  those  grown  outdoors  now ;  and  for 
size  (and  tlie  latter  quality  especially),  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  equal  this  Strawberry.  It  was  ripe 
outdoo'i-s,  pulled,  and  sent  to  London,  I  under- 
stand, from  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Ryan,  at 
Knocklofty  Gardens,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore,  the  last  week  in  May.  President,  as 
here,  is  ten  days  behind,  so  is  British  Queen 
and  V.  Hei-icart  de  Thury.  From  my  experience 
I  would  class  La  Grosse  Sucree  as  second  best, 
and  then  President  from  the  above  points  of 
view.  Now  that  runners  are  preparing  for  a  new 
crop,  observations  of  this  kind  would,  I  presume, 
be  acceptable  to  most  readers  of  The  Gaudes. — 
W.  J.  3r.,  Clonmcl. 

Frontignans  Shanking.  —  "  Peregrine  " 
seems  fond  of  denunciating  everybody  whose 
experience  or  taste  does  not  happen  to  coincide 
with  his.  My  experience  of  the  Grizzly  Frontignan 
Griipe  corresponds  with  that  of  the  writer  in  the 
J''liirisf,  as  quoted  by  "  Peregrine.''  In  a  mixed 
Vinery  here,  in  which  are  canes  of  Hamburgh, 
lUickland  Ssveetwater,  Lady  Downes,  Alicante, 
iMuscat  of  Alexandria,  and  a  strong  young  Vine 
of  the  Grizzly  Frontignan,  the  latter  has  not 
produced  a  hunch  fit  to  send  to  table  for  the  past 
two  seasons  ;  in  fact,  there  has  not  been  two  dozen 
sound  berries  on  any  one  bunch,  owing  to  its 
shanking  badly,  though  there  has  not  been  that 
number  of  shanked  berries  on  all  the  others  com- 
bined. The  few  berries  which  escaped  were 
smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  sorts,  quite 
earning  the  name  of  being  below  medium  size. 
"  Peregrine  "  does  not  say  who  his  "  best  authorities '' 
are  ;  and  ho  says  himself  that  it  is  only  sometimes 
that  the  ben-ies  are  the  size  of  those  of  the 
Hamburgh,  and  when  the}'  are  I  should  fancy  the 
Hamburgh  must  be  rather  small  for  the  variety. 
I  am  thinking  of  cutting  back  the  Grizzly  Fron- 
tignan and  grafting  a  Buckland  Sweetwater  on 
the  stock ;  but  if  "  Peregrine ''  can  give  me  any  rules 
to  work  upon  to  prevent  its  shanking,  I  will  try  it 
once  more,  as  its  flavour  is  excellent.  I  have 
always  found  it  shanked  wherever  I  have  met  it, 
though  not  to  the  extent  it  is  here. — John  C. 
Tallack,  l^rit^eaux  Place,  Padstow. 

Strawberries  in  Clumps. — As  our  plan  for 
growing  large  crops  of  Strawberries  may  not  be 
generally  known,  I  will  explain  the  method  in  as 
few  words  as  I  can.  Our  plants  are  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  old ;  that  is,  the  clumps  are  of  that 
age.  These  clumps  or  stools  may  consist  of  a 
dozen  plants.  For  many  years  we  have  produced 
large  crops  and  fine  fruit  by  transplanting  every 
two  years  those  large  stools  at  3  ft.  apart  on 
fresh  soil ;  if  they  remain  a  year  longer,  the  friit 
is  smaller.  This  shows  that  it  is  the  constant 
change  of  soil  which  suits  the  plants.  The  soil 
is  a  stiif  loam,  prepared  by  manuring  heavily  and 
double  digging.  The  plants  are  taken  up  with  a 
steel  fork,  and  sometimes  two  forks  are  necessary 
to  secure  a  large  ball  of  earth.  All  the  beds  are 
well  watered  after  flowering,  the  water  being  sup- 


plied by  means  of  a  hose  and  in  any  quantity. 
The  fruit,  which  is  now  most  abundant  and  of  a 
large  size,  has  been  propped  up  by  circular 
wires,  which  not  only  prevents  the  plants  being 
splashed  by  rain,  but  it  enables  the  sun  to  ripen 
the  fruit  all  round,  and  snails  do  not  injure  it.  I 
have  seen  accounts  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  Straw- 
berries grown  in  Kent  on  my  plan.  A  plan  which  will 
secure  a  large  crop  the  first  year  of  planting  must 
be  an  advantageous  one.  To  keep  olf  birds, 
stretch  a  string  from  one  pole  to  another  through 
the  bed,  and  tie  two  or  three  sheets  of  newspaper 
to  the  string. — Philodesdeon. 

"What  our  Cousins  want. — Those  who 
can  remember  the  best  standard  fmits  thirty  years 
ago  will  perceive  a  great  change  for  the  better 
as  they  look  over  the  adopted  lists  of  the  present 
day.  But  we  are  still  dissatisfied,  and  should  still 
aim  for  something  better.  We  w^ant  a  Piaspberry 
as  productive  as  the  Philadelphia  and  as  good  as 
the  Herstine,  with  the  berries  at  least  1  in.  in 
diameter  and  perfectly  hardy.  We  would  like  a 
Blackberry  as  large  as  the  Wilson  Strawberry,  as 
good  as  the  Dorchester,  and  as  profuse  a  bearer 
and  as  hardy  as  the  Snyder ;  and  a  Gooseberry  as 
large  as  the  English  Roaring  Lion,  and  equal  to 
the  Houghton  in  growth,  bearing  and  freedom 
from  mildew.  We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  Currant  less  in  size  than  the  Delaware  Grape, 
and  as  reliable  as  the  Red  Dutch  ;  a  Strawberry 
with  the  general  adaptiveness  and  bearing  of  the 
Wilson,  the  quality  of  the  Wilder,  and  the  size  of 
the  Sharpless,  a  field  of  which  in  bearing  would 
appear  like  a  fine  crop  of  Red  Clover  in  blossom. 
Among  Apples  we  have  a  fine  grower  and  a  great 
bearer  and  a  handsome  fruit  in  the  Baldwin,  but 
many  would  like  it  better  if  as  good  in  quality  as 
the  Swaar,  and  as  hardy  as  the  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg. The  Wealthy,  with  its  handsome  appear- 
ance good  quality  and  hardiness,  would  be  more 
valuable  if  a  longer  |keeper.  Even  the  Bartlett 
Pear  not  quite  perfection,  although  so  great 
and  early  a  bearer  and  so  fine  a  grower.  We 
want  another  Pear  as  free  as  the  Duchesse  from 
blight,  as  handsome  as  the  Clairgeau,  and  as  good 
as  the  Seckel,  outbearing  the  Bartlett,  and  a 
month  later. — Country  Gentleman. 


SEASOKABLE  WORK. 

Pines.— About  this  time  a  pit  should  be  prepared  tor  a 
batch  of  suckers  from  the  early  summer  fruiters  A  close 
moist  pit,  in  which  a  bottom  heat  of  90^  to  9.5'^  can  be 
maintained,  will  suit  them  better  than  a  large  house,  as 
they  will  require  less  artificial  moisture,  and  shading  will 
bo  reduce  i  to  a  minimum.  Use  cle  in  pots  of  Gin  to  8  in. 
in  diameter,  and  ram  the  soil,  pure  loam,  very  firm  with  a 
blunt  stick.  Plunge  to  the  rim  near  the  glass.  Give  a 
little  water  at  once  ;  keep  close  and  moist  until  roots  are 
formed, when  more  air  may  be  given.  Fruiting  plants  should 
be  removed  to  a  dry,  airy  house  to  finisn  slowly  as  soon  as 
the  Pines  show  signs  of  changing  colour.  Draw  starters 
from  the  succession  house  to  take  their  place,  and  pot  on 
the  best  plants  from  the  reserve  pits  before  the  roots  be- 
gin to  interlace  each  other  round  the  balls.  Strong,  lumpy 
fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  bone  dust  added,  is  preferable 
to  a  mixture  of  soil  and  vegetable  matter,  which  soon  de- 
cays and  forms  food  for  woruK.  H  likely  to  become 
adhesive,  a  little  chopped  straw  may  be  added. 

Grapes.— As  nothing  so  completely  mars  the  appear- 
ance ot  a  bunch  of  Grapes  as  stoneless  berries  pass  the 
scissors  over  late  crops  for  the  last  time,  and  see  that 
those  intended  to  hang  through  the  winter  are  well 
thinned  To  insure  early  matmity  under  the  influence  of 
solar  heat,  and  to  prevent  scalding  of  Lady  Downes  and 
Unseat,  continue  night  firing,  with  a  little  air,  and  ven- 
tilate freely  through  the  day.  The  rainfall  having  been 
light,  see  that  external  borders  are  well  mulched,  and  give 
diluted  liquid  or  guano  water  to  the  inside  roots  in  (pian- 
tities  that  will  reach  the  drainage,  as  often  .as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  moist  growing  state  of 
the  soil. 

Succession  Houses  in  which  Grapes  are  taking  the 
last  swelling  should  be  closed  with  plenty  of  sun  heat  for 
two  or  three  hours  every  afternoon.  Give  night  air  and 
a  little  fire  heat,  to  maintain  a  minimum  temperature 
of  CS^. 

Early  Vines,  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut, 
may  be  encouraged  to  make  new  lateral  growths  by 
copious  watering  and  good  syringing.  If  portable  draw 
off  the  lights  in  showery  weather,  or  wash  the  upper  sides 
of  the  leaves  on  fine  evenings.  Many  people  play  most 
assiduously  upon  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  but  where 
the  upper  sides  are  neglected  their  work  is  only  half 
done. 

Pot  Vines  intended  for  next  year's  forcing,  which  have 
made  their  growth,  will  now  require  more  air  to  harden 


their  gi-owtb.  Remove  all  laterals  close  to  the  eye,  from 
the  base  of  the  cane  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  bo 
pruned.  Take  care  of  the  old  leaves,  which  are  required 
to  feed  the  buds,  and  keep  them  clean  by  a  liberal  use  of 
the  syringe. 

Figs.— Pot  trees  now  swelling  oiT  second  crops  if  well 
drained  cannot  be  overwatered,  neither  can  they  be  too 
freely  syringed.  Give  air  early,  and  keep  the  house  or  pit 
well  ventilated  when  the  Figs  begin  to  ripen,  but  carefully 
guard  against  producing  a  check  by  withholding  water 
from  the  roots.  Permanent  trees  carrying  ripe  fruit  must 
have  plenty  of  air  and  all  the  light  that  can  be  secured  to 
them.  \Vhere  this  is  neglected  the  Figs  will  be  pale  and 
vapid,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  flavourless. 

Jiastmtr  Castle.  W.  CoLESIAN. 
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MAKING  WEIRS  PICTURESQUE. 
It  appears  from  advertisements  that  it  is  contem- 
plated to  construct  a  weir  across  the  River 
Crocker,  at  Crummock  Water.  It  has  long  been 
intended  to  carry  out  a  similar  work  at  Thirl- 
mere.  Where  such  works  are  necessarj',  there 
seems  no  reason  wdiy  they  should  not  be  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  damage  to  the  surround- 
ings ;  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  mechanical 
weirs  simply,  they  should  be  natural  waterfalls 
or  cascades,  and  would  answer  the  purpose  equally 
well.  Thus  treated,  when  done  and  planted,  they 
would  look  as  if  they  had  existed  for  ages,  be 
natural  to  the  site,  and  really  form  a  picturesque 
part  of  the  scenery,  with  rock,  wood,  and  water 
combined — elements  that  constitute  the  beautiful 
in  landscapes.  In  this  case,  where  there  is  lake 
and  mountain  scenery,  all  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surroundings.  When  the  large  sums 
of  money  expended  on  such  works  are  considered, 
surely  the  little  additional  cost  need  form  no 
obstacle,  for  there  need  be  only  a  rugged  facing  of 
rock  joined  on  to  the  weir  proper,  and  this  rock 
facing  would  enable  the  less  to  be  used  in  build- 
ing the  weir,  as  it  would  add  strength  to  it,  and 
therefore  not  all  be  additional  expense.  iMany 
instances  occur  in  which  beautiful  valleys  have 
been  injured  by  the  maldng  of  weir  dams,  reser- 
voirs, &c.,  of  formal  shapes,  and  without  regard 
to  picturesque  effect,  whereas  they  might  often 
have  been  so  constructedas  to  improve  the  land- 
scape if  carried  out  by  those  who  understand  and 
appreciate  natural  beauty. 

Anent  this  subject,  I  may  remark  with  regret 
how  seriously  our  picturesque  bits  of  natural 
scenery  are  injured  by  engineering  and  other 
works  from  want  of  taste,  little  or  no  attempt 
being  made  to  avoid  ugliness,  although  just  the 
reverse  might  have  been  secured  sometimes  at  no 
additional  cost.  Even  in  cuttings  through  pic- 
turesque scenery  a  smooth  bank  seems  to  be  aimed 
at,  instead  of  having  the  rock  roughly  broken,  so 
as  by  the  aid  of  planting  a  good  effect  might  be 
produced.  Where  there  is  no  rock,  the  planting 
alone  would  add  to  the  stability  of  slipping  banks. 
Others  besides  engineers  seem  to  encourage  ugli- 
ness rather  than  beauty.  I  was  sorry  to  observe 
lately  the  beautiful  WyndclifEe,  near  Chepstow-, 
being  seriously  damaged,  apparently  only  for  the 
sake  of  quarrying  stones,  which  could  easily  have 
been  got  elsewhere.  Engineers  are  not  at  fault  in 
this  case,  but  the  owner  of  the  property  (I  believe 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort),  who  would  be  supposed  to 
have  better  taste,  though  he  may  possibly  not 
have  obserwed  such  work,  or  the  injury  it^  does 
to  the  landscape.  One  instance  of  a  railway 
embankment  being  made  picturesque  by  the  aid 
of  a  landscape  gardener  is  at  Preston,  where  the 
line  passes  through  the  public  park.  It  looks  as 
if  it  ran  on  a  natural  cliflE  overgrown  with  varied 
foliage.  Water  has  been  laid  on  to  flow  over  the 
rock  in  one  place,  apparently  natural,  and  forms 
a  drinking  fountain. 

I  have  often  noticed  about  the  country,  in  the 
case  of  pleasant  resorts  both  by  the  seaside  and 
inland,  that  owners  are  not  so  careful  as  they 
should  be  to  preserve  the  natural  beauties  or 
antiquities  of  such  places.  In  some  cases  pleas- 
ing objects  are  allowed  to  be  obscured  from  view, 
as  at  places  I  could  mention.  What  a  certain 
writer  says  of  art  is,  I  fear,  too  true,  -viz.,  that 
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tlie  great  public  need  educating  up  to  its  ap- 
preciation ;  and  so  it  seems  with  the  beautiful 
in  Nature.  The  clipping  of  slirubs  into  rounded 
forms,  even  where  there  is  not  the  excuse  of  pro- 
truding into  tlie  pathway  or  road,  is  anotlier 
perversion  of  good  taste.  It  seems  as  if  a  smooth, 
rjunded,  or  conical  form  is  preferred  to  irregular, 
natural,  and,  of  course,  better  shape.  This  may 
appear  to  be  beside  my  subject,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  things  that  so  often  damage  the  pictur- 
esque effect  of  plantations,  pleasure  grounds, 
parks,  and  gardens,  that  I  could  not  help  allud- 
ing to  it.  It  is  doubtless  done  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  produces  a  neat  appearance,  but 
most  of  us,  I  liope,  would  prefer  a  good  rugged, 
natural  outline.  JAS.  ^ULlIA.^t. 

lirihcbimrnc. 


proved    it.     It    has    since    been    owned     and 
occupied  by  l\rr.  A.  Jlorrisoii.  ]0. 


THE  rOET  WALLEK'S  GAIiDEN. 
In  travelling  by  the  London  and  0.\ford  coach  in 
former  days,  after  passing  liulstrode,  now  the 
iJuke  of  Somerset's  place,  you  entered  the  wide 
street  of  a  country  town,  known  by  name 
throughout  the  world  as  Beaconstield.  Edmund 
Burke's  house,  long  since  destroyed  by  hre,  stood 
in  a  small  park  close  to  the  town,  and  Hall 
Barn,  the  residence  of  the  poet  Waller,  is  a  mile 
distant  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  home  of 
AValler  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  now,  in  the 
nineteenth,  very  much  what  he  made  it.  The 
bouse,  it  is  true,  has  been  enlarged,  but  the  park 
and  gardens  are  the  same,  e.xoept  that  the  lapse 
of  200  years  has  added  to  their  beauty. 
The  only  drawback  in  the  planting  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  Yews  and 
Hollies,  which  Waller  largely  used,  is  their 
slow  growth.  The  planter  cannot  see  them 
grow,  as  he  almost  can  in  the  case  of  ephemeral 
subjects,  but  they  endure  for  ever.  An  exposed 
aspect,  north  and  east,  of  one  of  the  fronts  has 
been  protected  here  by  the  planting  of  Yew  and 
Holly  hedges,  and  "Waller's  walls,"  well 
clipped  and  trained,  and  green  to  the  ground, 
are  now  20  ft.  in  height.  The  poet  must  have 
been  a  skilled  gardener.  All  the  leading 
principles  of  the  landscape  gardening  art  were 
observed  in  his  plans.  It  is  a  common  error  in 
designing  the  grounds  of  a  country  house  to 
provide  too  much  landscape  and  not  enough 
seclusion.  Waller's  judgment  taught  him  better. 
He  has  secured  in  one  direction  pleasant  views 
across  tlie  park  to  Burke'.s  Grove  and  other 
points,  and,  in.stead  of  opening  otlier  Iand.scapes 
similar  in  character,  but  not  quite  so  pleasing, 
he  has  left  his  successors,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house,  a  charming  garden,  with  delightful 
lawns.  In  this  part  of  the  grounds  the  walls  of 
evergreens  shut  out  the  cold  winds  and  conserve 
the  sunbeams  at  those  periods  of  the  year  when 
they     are     scarce.  From     tlie     lawn     you 

enter  a  wood  planted  by  Waller  as  an  additional 
breakwind,  and  any  person  who  may  be  now 
engaged  in  the  delightful  task  of  forming  a  new 
place,  or  increasing  the  comfort  of  an  old  one, 
may  wander  witli  advantage  in  \Valler's  Grove. 
Much  of  its  novelty  and  beauty  consists  in  the 
winding  walks  and  vistas  which  tlie  skilful  poet 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  distant  scenery,  and 
also  with  a  view  to  several  summer  houses  and 
classic  buildings  which  form  the  starting  points 
of  these  woodland  walks.  A\'aller  lived  at  a 
period  when  garden  architecture  and  imitations 
of  the  ancients  were  in  vogue,  and  therefore  his 
chef  da-uvre  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  is  a 
temple  without  seats  and  open  to  the  winds.  Its 
views  and  vistas  are  delightful.  The  park  at 
Hall  Barn  was  improved  in  IS.'i!)  by  a  storm  of 
wind,  which  tliinned  the  too  abundant  timber 
and  overturned  oOO  trees.  Just  such  a  storm  is 
needed  in  some  other  parks.  Waller  died  at 
Hall  Barn,  and  Sir  George  Ouseley,  Bart.,  pur- 
chased it  of  his  family  in  IHS-J  and  greatly  im- 


Sion  Hill,  Ferry  Bank.— This  is  not  a  large 
place,  but  neatly  kept.  In  a  small  Vinery  I 
noticed  Ktillwell's  Sweetwater  grafted  on  the 
r.lack  Hamburgh,  on  which  it  was  doing  well.  On 
the  back  wall  were  some  line  Cacti.  The  Teach 
houses  contained  liarrington  and  Hoyal  George, 
both  carrying  heavy  crops.  The  roots  of  these, 
which  are  in  an  outside  border,  are  root-pruned 
every  year  to  within  6  ft.  of  the  stems  ;  the  trench 
is  then  filled  up  with  good  maiden  loam  and  lime 
rubbish,  and  rammed  firm,  The  bai;k  wall  is 
covered  with  Gloire  de  Dijon  Uose  and  Aloysia 
citriodora,  and  I  also  observed  some  good  Camellias 
in  12-in.  pots  5  ft.  high  and  i  ft.  through.  The 
plant  stove  contained  a  good  collection  of  indoor 
plants.  In  the  flower  garden,  besides  plants 
bedded  out  and  dwarf  Dahlias,  hardy  plants  are 
used  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  hitherto.  There 
is  also  an  interesting  little  indoor  Fernery  and  an 
outdoorpond.thesidesof  which  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  hardy  Ferns,  and  in  the  centre  stood  two 
plants  of  Osmunda  regalis  in  pots  on  stakes  driven 
down  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  them. — 
John  A.  Coi,thorfe,  Summerville,  Waterford. 

Notes  from  Craven,  Yorks.  — Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  past  winter,  the  spring 
has  given  us  a  glorious  show  of  bloora  on  all  the 
principal  flowering  shrubs.  Rhododendrons,  Aza- 
leas, Hawthorns,  both  white  and  red.  Lilacs,  and 
Laburnums  have  been  unusually  full  of  flowers. 
The  hardiness  of  the  Retinosporas  has  been 
proved  here.iOO  feet  above  the  sea,  by  the  lu.xuriant 
growth  which  they  are  now  making  after  three 
such  severe  winters  as  we  have  bad.  R.  plumo-sa 
aurea  is  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  hardy  ever- 
greens tliat  we  have,  rivalled,  however,  by  Juni- 
perus  chinensis  aurea.  Whether  C'upressus 
Lawsoniana  aurea  will  prove  as  bright  in  colour 
as  the  above  seems  doubtful.  The  cold  winter 
seems  to  have  suited  the  alpines.  The  various 
;ilpine  Primulas,  Soldanella,  Cortusa,  Linnea, 
Edelweiss,  and  the  numerous  Saxifrages  and 
Sedums  have  bloomed  profusely  out  on  the  rock- 
work.  Has  any  one  of  your  readers  remarked 
that  Sweet  Violets  have  this  year  flowered  white  ? 
Almost  all  my  Violets  have  done  so.  I  note  tlie 
same  as  regards  Lupines  (perennial),  all  of  whose 
spikes,  last  year,  as  heretofore,  lilac,  are  this  season 
a  dull  white.  Many  of  our  common  laced  Finks 
have  undergone  the  same  change,  and,  losing  all 
colour,  have  become  almost  pure  white  flowers. — 
R.  JIiLNE  Redhead,  llohlcn  Chmijh,  Cl'ithmn-. 

Effects  of  the  "Winter  in  Nairnshire. 

— On  looking  carefully  over  my  garden,  I  And  I 
have  not  suffered  from  our  late  severe  winter  so 
much  as  many,  and  we  have  bad  late  frosts 
and  east  winds  with  one  night  this  month  the 
thermometer  down  to  29°.  I'otatoes  are  a  little 
touched,  and  French  Beans  also.  All  my  bulbs 
have  flowered  better  than  usual,  and  the  foliage 
is  of  a  richer  green.  I  take  care  of  all  the  old- 
fashioned  herbaceous  plants,  but  Roses  have  tlie 
first  place,  being  most  liked.  I  have  the  old  York 
and  Lancaster  and  Rose  Celestial,  and  of  my 
finer  kinds  I  have  only  lost  about  twelve  stan- 
dards. Marechal  Niel,  Celine  Forestier,  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon  all  look  healthy,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  strong  shoots  and  plenty  of  buds, 
and  on  the  16th  I  picked  two  lovely  Due  de  Ma- 
gentas. None  of  these  had  any  protection,  the 
last  two  or  three  winters  all  being  in  the  open 
borders  and  manured.  I  have  lost  no  I'ansies 
through  the  frost.  The  blossoms  of  our  Horse 
Chestnuts,  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  and  pink  and 
white  Thorns  are  very  abundant  and  rich  this 
season.  I  have  all  the  old  Roses  in  quantity,  Cab- 
bage and  Moss.  Last  year  I  had  Paul  Neron  5.^  in. 
across,  and  one  of  my  Tulip  leaves  this  spring 
measured  7  in.  across  and  9  in.  long.  I  have 
most  Roses  on  their  own  roots  or  Manetti,  and 
also  standards.  We  are  close  to  the  sea,  but  shel- 
tered by  a  good  wall  from  the  east  winds,  though 
we  suffer  from  high  west  ones.     Nairn  is  a  very 


sandy  dry  soil,  and  we  have  little  rain,  a  sliower 
being  always  welcome.  I  have  the  Grape  Hya- 
cinth, wliite  and  blue,  thousands  of  the  latter, 
81  long  thick  rows  of  them.— C.  A.  C. 
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PLATE  CCXOIL— EUCHAKIDIl'.M 

RUEWEKI. 
EuciiAniDiUM  BnRWKni  was  fir.st  describtd 
by  Professor  Gray  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  just 
si.xteen  years  since,  but,  occurring  only  in  one 
locality  seldom  visited  by  travellers  or  collectors, 
it  has  remained  un  introduced  to  gardens  until  no  w, 
not,  however,  witliout  numerous  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  of  these  lines  to  instigate  its 
collection,  and  hereby  liangs  a  tale.  \\\  one 
instance  seed  was  actually  sent  him,  purportinj^ 
to  be  that  of  the  much  coveted  species.  The 
quantity  being  but  a  mere  pinch,  it  is  perhaps 
superfluous  to  say  that  it  was  sown  with  all 
due  precautions,  which  in  time  were  rewarded 
by  a  fair  crop  of  seedlings.  These  were  care- 
fully pricked  off  and  treated  secundum  arlem, 
being  finally  planted  out  in  a  well-prepared  bed 
of  soil.  The  seedlings  grew  apace,  soon  attain- 
ing a  large  size  for  such  a  plant,  and  branched 
considerably.  As  the  development  proceeded, 
a  faint  suspicion  arose  that  the  plants  bore  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  older  species, 
until  at  length,  when  tlie  long-anticipated  day 
arrived,  and  the  first  flower  expanded,  suspicion 
was  changed  to  certainty — my  obliging  corre- 
spondent had  sent  me  Eucharidium  concinuum. 
But,  grievous  as  was  tlie  disappointment,  one 
good  at  least  resulted  from  it — it  demonstrated 
(and  liere  is  the  moral  of  my  story  I  how  little 
those  cultivators  who  sow  their  annual  seed  in 
thick  patclies  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  their 
capabilities  and  value.  Let  the  amateur  for 
once  treat  his  annuals  as  the  before-mentioned 
pinch  of  Eucliaridium  was  treated,  and  my  word 
for  it  he  will  be  astonislied  at  the  result. 

The  genus  Eucharidium  (a  creation  of  Fischer 
and  INlcyer)  is  clo.sely  allied  to  t'larkia,  and 
the  authors  of  the  "  Botany  of  California  "  are  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  united  to  it.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  chief  distinction  consists  in  the 
fewer  stamens  of  Eucharidium,  which  has  but 
four,  wliilst  in  Clarkia  there  are  eight. 

E.  concinnum,  the  earliest  species  introduced, 
is  now  too  well  known  to  need  description,  but 
merits  a  strong  word  of  recommendation  to 
those  in  search  of  cheap  material  for  filling 
their  beds  and  borders,  or  I  should  state  that 
this  applies  rather  to  the  seed  sold  under  the 
name  of  grandiflorum,  which  I  take  to  be  a  wild 
form  of  the  original  plant. 

The  only  other  species  at  present  known 
is  E.  Breweri,  of  which  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion is  a  truthful  representation.  As  the 
reader  will  note,  its  most  remarkable  features 
are  itsdwarf  spreading  habit  of  growth,  narrowly 
lanceolate  foliage,  and  especially  the  broad 
obcordate  petals  overlapping  at  tlieir  margins 
and  furnished  with  a  narrow  tapering  lobe  from 
each  sinus.  Another  noteworthy  character  is 
the  clavate  filament  of  the  stamen,  but  the 
villosity  of  the  last-named  organ  referred  to  by 
Professor  Gray  is  scarcely  seen  in  tlie  cultivated 
plant. 

The  colour  of  flower  is,  as  the  figure  shows, 
a  pleasing  purple,  sliading  to  white  in  the  centre, 
but  the  tint  varies  in  different  specimens. 

Culture  and  Position. — On  the  first  year 
of  cultivation  a  preity  pure  white  variety  made 
its  appearance,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
sooner  or  later  re-appear. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  the  older  species,  E.  con- 
cinnum  and  its  varieties,   is  of   the   simplest 
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cliaracter,  that  is  to  say,  It  would  succeed  in 
almost  any  soil  ■with  the  treatment  of  the 
tJaliforniau  annuals,  bearing  well  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  our  climate.  E.  Breweri  is  also  fairly 
amenable  to  treatment  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  it  has  unfortunately  shown  a  susceptibility 
to  excessive  moisture  when  in  flower,  which  is, 
however,  scarcelj'  surprising  in  a  plant  found  on 
the  dry  summit  of  iMomit  Oso.  There  are 
grounds  for  hoping  that  it  will  in  time  become 
acclimatised,  a  residt  which  all  the  readers  of 
Tub  CrAiiDEN  in  particular,  aud  horticulturists 
in  general,  cannot  fail  to  join  me  in  desiring. 
I  am  indebted  for  the  seed  of  this  plant,  as  well 


Plant  Pood. — I  notice  a  correspondent  en- 
quires about  this  and  says  he  used  dissolved 
bones,  and  considers  them  so  far  ineffective,  as 
they  stimulate  more  than  they  feed.  Very  likely, 
though  bone-dust  is  a  very  good  manure,  but  pos- 
sibly your  correspondent  means  superphosphate  of 
lime.  The  cheapest,  and  on  the  whole  the  best, 
stimulants  I  have  found  for  plants  are  closet 
sewage  and  manure  water  made  with  the  manure 
of  bullocks  or  cows.  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Knight, 
of  the  E.xotlc  Nurseries,  King's  Koad,  Chelsea,  a 
shrewd,  far-seeing  cultivator  and  business  man, 
was  the  first  to  teach  me  the  value  of  the  first. 
The  second  I  have  also  found  good  for  almost 
everything.     In  regard  to  both,  weak,  little,  and 


lie  Double  Bouvardia  (Alfred  Neuiicr) ;  life  size.     Dra"n  June  24,  ISSl. 


as  for  many  other  favours,  to  the  generositj'  and 
courtesy  of  Professor  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  Harvard  University. 

Ipsiokh.  W.  Thompson. 


The  Double  Bouvardia.— ^Ve  have 
thought  it  well  to  figure  this  plant  exactly  life 
size  from  the  first  plant  of  it  which  we  saw  In 
flower  in  England  at  Mr.  Cannell's  nursery,  Swan- 
ley.  What  good  culture  may  do  for  it  in  the 
future  remains  to  be  seen,  but.  In  any  case,  it  will 
be  useful  to  sketch  it  on  its  first  appearance. 
Having  several  times  before  alluded  to  the  plant, 
more  need  not  be  said  here. 


often  have  been  my  mottoes.  By  the  way,  it  is 
needful  to  be  very  cautious  in  trying  some 
manures.  I  saw  Camellia  flowers  brought  off  in 
showers  this  spring  from  a  slight  dressing  of  a 
powerful  fertiliser,  and  the  plants  several  months 
afterwards  looked  undecided  whether  to  live  or 
die.  I  noticed,  however,  the  other  day  that  they 
had  got  over  it.  All  natural  and  artificial  stimu- 
lants should  be  used  weak  and  often,  and  of 
course  closet  sewage  ranges  from  mere  water  up 
to  concentrated  manure  of  a  potency  that  might 
prove  fatal  to  many  pot  or  other  plants.  Stable 
drainage  or  urine  is  still  more  dangerous,  and 
should  never  be  used  for  pot  nor  any  other  plants 
unless  in  an  extreme  state  of  dilution. —  D.  T.  F. 
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THE  COOL  HOUSE  FOR  ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS. 
Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  sjiecifn  in 
detail  the  purposes  for  ichich  a  series  of  well  built 
and  jilanned,  hut  wholly  unhealed,  houses  might 
be  used  to  give  a  satisfactory  result?  A. 

1. — The  advancing  of  Rhododendrons  in  bloom 
and  the  growth  of  the  noble  Sikkim  kinds  in 
districts  where  they  cannot  be  grown  out-of- 
doors,  and  also  for  their  protection  from  the 
seasons.  A  house  well  planted  with  Sildtim 
Rhododendrons,  Clematises,  LUies,  and  Cliinese 
and  Ghent  Azaleas  would  always  be  well  fur- 
nished with  leaf  and  flower  beauty.  A  few  of 
the  more  hardy  of  Tree  Ferns  (Dicksoniaantarc- 
tica,  Cyathea  medullaris)  and  other  hardy  fine- 
leaved  plants  might  be  added,  but  the  above  four 
grojips  alone  would  be  ample  if  well  planted  and 
well  cultivated. 

2. — Tlie  growth  of  Camellias  planted  out — 
the  true  way  of  growing  them  to  show  their 
fullest  beauty  with  the  least  trouble  to  the 
grower,  and  fewest  chances  of  failure. 

•3. — The  growth  of  a  great  number  of  beautiful 
Ferns,  such  as  the  New  Zealand  filmy  Ferns. 
The  position  and  aspect  of  a  cold  house  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  very  important.  Thus, 
that  for  filmy  Ferns  shoidd  have  a  north  or 
north-east  aspect.  I  would  build  the  walls  either 
hollow  or  2  ft.  thick  of  any  rough  stone  best 
afforded  by  the  locality.  The  roof  might  with 
advantage  be  double  glazed.  In  such  a  house  all 
the  European,  New  Zealand,  and  even  some 
tropical  filmy  Ferns  might  be  well  grown. 
Camellias  and  Tree  Ferns  might  well  furnish  a 
rather  shady,  cold  house,  and  other  plants  might 
be  added — I  mean  such  plants  as  would  with- 
stand the  syringing  and  closeness  which  is 
essential  during  April  and  May,  when  the 
Camellias  would  be  luaking  new  growth. 

4. — Tile  gentle  forcing  of  beautiful  hardy 
flowering  shrubs,  securing  at  the  same  time  an 
early  bloom  and  flowering,  free  from  accidents 
of  frost  or  rain  or  wind.  Examples  of  shrubs 
to  be  treated  in  this  way  among  many  might  be 
Lilacs,  Chinese  Plum,  Daphne,  Weigela,  Maule's 
Pear,  Tree  Paeony,  Veronicas,  Clematises,  Tea 
Roses,  Magnolias  (Campbelli,  f  uscata,  and  others) , 
Abutilons,  Solanum  jasminoides,  Clematises, 
Fremontia,  Calceolaria,  Fuchsia,  Azalea,  &c. ; 
indeed  a  house  of  such  might  be  a  most  inte- 
resting and  useful  feature. 

5. — The  advancing  in  bloom  and  protection 
in  bloom  in  like  manner  of  a  great  number  of 
the  finest  hardy  plants  and  hardy  bulbs,  Christ- 
mas Roses,  Narcissi,  Suowflakes,  Gladioli  (early), 
Solomon's  Seal,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Globe  flower. 
Phlox  (early),  and  numerous  other  plants.  All 
kinds  of  hardy  plants  and  bulbs,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Dielytra,  Ixias,  Sparaxis, 
Calochortus,  Brodijea,  Tulips,  hardy  Orchids, 
Lilies,  &c.,  grow  and  bloom  best  in  a  cold 
frame,  or,  what  is  even  better,  because  more 
convenient,  a  cold  house.  In  the  early  spring 
months  more  especially  such  a  1  "aise  gives  us 
beauty  unattainable  in  any  other  "vay. 

G. — The  growth  of  shrubs,  trees,  and  plants 
from  cool  temperate  regions.  New  Zealand,  ChUi, 
and  others,  many  of  the  plauts  from  which  are 
hardy  enough  to  endure  our  climate,  but  just 
require  the  aid  of  a  cool  house  to  allow  of  their 
perfect  beauty  of  bloom  being  developed.  Lapa- 
gerias,  white  and  red,  Embothriiun  coccineum, 
Sarmienta  repens,  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
some  Passion  flowers,  Habrothamnus,  Cape 
species  of  ornamental  Asparagus,  Myrsiphyllum, 
Bomarea  Carderi,  and  other  kinds  would  succeed. 

7. — The  planting  out  of  a  great  number  of 
subjects,  now  grown — and  badly  grown — in  pots, 
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as,  for  exaniplc,  tlie  Camellia,  Azalea,  hardy 
I'alms,  and  mimcrdiis  otliers.  The  arraiig'e- 
inents  in  tlie  ordinary  heated  houses  prevent 
the  formation  of  proper  beds  and  borders  for 
planting  out,  so  tluit  the  plants  may  have  all  the 
benefit  of  abundant  light,  as  well  as  a  free  root- 
run  in  good  soil. 

8. — The  formation  of  more  picturesque  houses 
without  stages  (or  witli  but  few),  for  the  sake  of 
simpler  and  more  naturil  effects,  which  may 
easily  be  secured  with  less  trouble  and  cost  tlian 
at  present. 

After  all,  a  cold  house  is  very  like  a  paint- 
brush or  a  gun — not  of  ujuch  service  unless 
rightly  used.  A  good  cultivator  will  effect  much 
with  the  poorest  of  appliances,  and  a  bad  one 
will  not  effect  much  witli  the  best.  If  a  man — 
I  mean  a  proprietor — was  bold  enough  to  say  to 
a  good  gardener,  "  Xow,  I  will  build  you  tlie  best 
of  .structures,  such  as  you  require  io  all  ways, 
but  without  a  fire-])lace  or  a  yard  of  flue  or 
piping — these  I  am  determined  uot  to  tolerate." 
If  Ibis  was  done  once  or  twice,  and  people  saw 
tlie  results  gained,  we  should  soon  have  cold 
plant  houses  springing  up  everywhere.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  heat-loving  plants  are 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  temperate  climes. 
.V  cold,  moist,  shady,  and  low-lying  house  is 
better  adapted  for  hardy  Ferns,  Orchids,  IMr- 
lingtonias,  Sarracenias,  &c.,  than  for  light  and 
sun-loving  flowering  plants.  A  cold,  .shady 
house  of  the  proper  kind,  low  and  close,  would 
grow  North  American  Orchids,  Pitcher-plants, 
and  Ferns  to  perfection,  and  would  be  interesting 
all  the  year  round.  B.  It. 


Peat  for  Tuberous  Begonias— In  Tub 
Gaudex  (p.  6i;:i)  Jlr.  Smith,  of  Kewry,  writes  as 
follows  in  reference  to  tliese  Begonias  :  "  I  dis- 
tinctly object  to  the  introduction  of  paat  into  the 
compost  in  which  these  beautiful  plants  grow,  for, 
according  to  my  experience,  tliey  abhor  peat.'  My 
tuberous  liegonias  this  year  were  first  potted  in 
the  following  compost,  viz.,  good  loam  and  peat  in 
equal  proportions,  and  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand. 
On  the  itli  of  Jlay  the.v  were  repotted  in  the 
same  kind  of  couqiost.  They  rooted  and  grew 
amazingly  fast,  ami  at  the  present  time  are 
flowering  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  the 
foliage,  too,  is  looking  remarkably  health^y.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  believe  that  they  "  abhor  peat.'' 
-  Gloxinia. 

■Winter  - flo-wering  Violets.- This  is   a 

critical  time  for  these,  for  if  neglected  now  no 
amount  of  attention  later  in  the  season  will  make 
them  satisfactory  ;  whereas  if  well  treated  now 
they  are  sure  to  flower  well  during  the  winter  ami 
spring.  I'rcsuming  that  runners  were  planted  in 
lines  1  ft.  apart  each  way  on  rich  well  prepared 
soil,  screened  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  kept 
clean  by  hoeing,  and  also  well  watered  during 
drought,  they  will  now  be  strong  plants  and 
beginning  to  send  out  runners  to  form  another  crop 
of  young  plants,  and  if  these  are  allowed  to  grow 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  strength  of  the  plant 
will  be  so  far  exhausted  tliat  tliere  will  be  no 
bloom  in  winter,  for  it  will  lake  (lie  plants  until 
t)ie  following  .spring  to  recover  the  loss  occasioned 
by  growing;  runners  instead  of  forming  a  strong 
crown  full  of  flower-buds  ;  therefore  keep  all 
ninners  cut  closely  off  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed 
scissors  as  fast  as  they  are  observed.  Keep  tlic 
soil  clean  by  hoeing,  and  moist  by  copious  water- 
ings in  dry  periods,  and  when  the  plants  are 
transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters  in  .September 
they  will  be  bristling  witli  flower-buds,  that  will 
quickly  reward  one  for  all  care  bestowed  on  them. 
— James  Groom. 

Old   r.    Ne'w   Cyclamen    Seed.^It    is 

generally  suppiisiMl  tliat  (_'yel:i[]U'nsced  germinates 
most  freely  wlien  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  manv 
growers  asserting  that  it  should  never  be  allowed 
to  thoroughly  harden,  but  be  committed  to  the 
soil  as  soon  as  it  falls  from  the  capsule.     Until 


last  season  I  had  always  held  this  view  of  the 
matter  myself,  and  was  consequently  much  sur- 
prised to  experience  the  very  reverse.  Having  in 
my  possession  some  seed  of  a  good  strain,  some 
four  years  old,  which  had  been  lying  by  forgotten 
in  a  cool,  dry  place,  I  sowed  it  on  the  very  day 
that  I  committed  to  the  soil  some  newly-ripened 
seed.  The  pots  containing  both  kinds  of  seeds 
were  placed  in  the  same  frame,  and  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  manner.  Judge,  therefore,  of 
my  surprise  when  a  difference  of  ten  days  was 
observable  in  tlie  germination,  and  tliat  in  favour 
of  tlie  old  seed.  It  may  be  said  that  thj  new 
seed  was  not  properly  ripened  ;  all  I  can  say  is 
that  it  fell  from  the  capsule,  and  nearly  every 
seed  germinated,  although,  as  just  stated,  at  a 
later  period.  Almost  every  grain  of  the  old  seed 
came  up,  ami  very  finely,  thus  proving  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Cyclamen  perfect  reliance  may  be 
placed  in  seed  several  years  old,  pro\ided  it  has 
been  properly  kept.  Jly  own  imjiression  is  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  sowing  from  the  pod,  but 
that  the  seed  should  be  laid  up  in  a  warm,  dry 
place  for  a  fortnight,  in  order  that  it  may  harden, 
otherwise  it  passes  some  considerable  time  in  the 
earth  before  making  any  attempt  to  swell.  I 
think,  however,  that  after  four  years  germination 
cannot  be  relied  on,  as  I  sowed,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, some  seed  five  and  si.x  years  old,  of  which 
but  a  small  portion  came  up. — J.  C,  JJ;/J/cft. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE  BEST  DENDROBRiMS. 

This  genus  of  Orchids  contains  some  of  the  most 
desirable  and  useful  of  flowering  plants,  and 
may  with  confidence  bo  recommended  to  those 
who  have  uot  had  much  experience  in  the  culture 
of  Orchidaceous  plants.  The  question  has  more 
than  once  been  asked  in  Thk  G.\niiEX,  Are 
Orchids  easy  to  grow  I-'  When  that  question  is 
asked,  one  expects  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
questioner  knows  something  about  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ordinary  greenhouse  or  stove  plants. 
Orchids  are  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  these,  and  much  easier  than  some  of 
them  ;  and  if  a  person  who  understood  sometliing 
of  plants  was  to  put  this  question,  1  would  cer- 
tainly answer  it  in  the  afliiinative.  Dendrobiums, 
or  at  lea.st  the  best  of  theiu,  are  easily  managed. 
Some  complain  that  their  Orchids  grow  well, 
but  do  not  flower,  and  that  Dendrobiura  nobile 
will  not  grow  from  the  base  of  the  stems, 
but  persists  in  throwing  out  growths  up 
the  stem.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  here 
a  mistake  in  culture  has  been  made. 
If  a  Deudrobium  grows  strongly,  but  does  not 
flower  well  in  its  season,  it  is  certain  that  it  has 
not  had  a  good  season  of  rest.  If  Dendrobium 
nobile  throws  its  growths  from  the  old  stems 
instead  of  from  the  base,  the  plants  have  been 
kept  too  diy  at  the  roots.  Only  yesterday  a 
complaint  was  made  that  D.  nobile  did  not  start 
from  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  but  from  the  stems, 
and,  on  enquiry,  it  was  admitted  that  the  plants 
had  been  kept  dry  after  flowering.  Now  there 
are  some  Orchids,  many,  indeed,  which  ought  to 
be  kept  dry  after  flowering,  but  not  Dendro- 
biums. Most  of  them  are  now  making  their 
growths  and  rooting  freely,  and  at  that  time 
they  must  be  well  supplied  with  water.  How 
much  water  should  we  give  them  ?  some  may 
ask.  The  only  answer  one  can  safely  give  to 
this  question  is,  That  all  depends  on  circum- 
stances. Watering  a  plant  is  one  of  the  simplest 
operations  in  gardening,  and  yet  few  will  take 
the  trouble  to  do  it  well.  It  ought  to  be  done 
without  disturbing  the  compost  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing,  and  in  the  case  of  Orchids  a 
fine-rosed  watering-pot  or  a  syringe  .should  be  used, 
and  in  the  case  of  Dendrobiums  in  free  growth 
the  water  ought  to  be  applied    before  the  com- 


post is  very  dry  ;  but  as  the  plants  ought  to  ha 
growing  in  a  hot-hou.se  with  a  high  tiunperature 
and  moist  atmosphere,  tlii'y  do  not  require  so  much 
water  as  if  tliey  were  in  a  drier  place.  Kain- 
watcr  ought  to  be  used  when  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  always  in  a  moderately  warm  state,  made 
.so  by  standing  close  to  the  hot-water  pipes  iu 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 

Some  give  manure  water  to  Dendrobiums;  if 
this  is  done,  it  ought  to  be  very  weak  and  clear. 
Cow  manure  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
an}'  othei'.  I  do  not  recommend  the  tise  of 
manui-e  water,  but  must  say  that  good  results 
have  followed  from  it  application  ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  believe  that  where  manure  water  is 
used  j'ear  after  year,  the  plants  subjected  to 
such  treatment  will  most  likely  be  short-lived, 
although  they  will  grow  and  flower  stronger 
from  its  use. 

Dendrobium  nobile  is  one  of  the  most 
usefid  of  its  genus,  and  withal  one  of  the  mosi; 
beautiful  aud  miit  easily  obtained.  A  large 
specimen  of  I),  nobile  is  a  striking  object,  much 
valued  by  exhibitors,  but  for  ordinary  decorative 
purposes  a  number  of  small  plants  are  better,  as 
thej'  can  be  had  in  bloom  in  succession  from  Christ- 
mas to  July.  AVe  have  bloomers  of  tliis  species 
in  good  condition  now  (July  2),  and  have  had 
them  in  November.  The  treatment  now  is  to 
water  freely,  keep  the  plants  in  heat  until  growth 
is  completed,  and  then  place  them  in  a  greenhouse, 
removing  them  into  heat  as  they  are  required. 
During  winter  no  more  water  should  be  given  than 
just  to  keep  the  stems  from  shrivelling.  The 
best  time  to  pot  is  shortly  after  flowering.  Use 
good  fibrous  peat.  Sphagnum,  and  broken  charcoal 
and  clean  potsherds. 

D.  "Wardianum  is  also  a  grand  species,  and 
one  which  succeeds  belter  in  a  basket  than  in  a 
pot.  It  docs  equally  well  in  the  teak  baskets,  or 
in  shallow  pans  suspended  from  the  roof.  This 
species  was  very  scarce  some  yeai-s  ago,  but  recent 
importations  have  caused  a  considerable  fall  to 
take  place  in  its  price  ;  unless,  however,  there  arc 
more  ini|)ortafions,  its  value  will  increase,  as  it 
cannot  be  propagated  freely  like  D.  nobile.  It 
requires  much  the  same  treatment  during  the 
growing  and  resting  period  as  the  last  named 
species. 

D.  Dalhousieanum  is  a  noble,  free  growing 
evergreen  species,  which  produces  stout  stems 
over  0  ft.  in  length.  It  should  be  grown  in  pots, 
and  its  growth  should  be  made  now.  It  will  grow 
late  into  the  autumn  un'ess  it  is  afforded  a  high 
temperature  tlirough  the  growing  season,  in  order 
to  induce  rapid  .growth.  If  the  plants  when  in 
flower  are  moved  into  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
con.scrvaf ory,  the  flowers  last  quite  two  weeks 
without  fading;  whereas  in  a  warm  house  they 
will  not  last  more  than  a  week.  The  large  flowers 
on  pendulous  .spikes  are  verj'  effective  in  a  large 
conservatory. 

D.  thyrsiflorum  is  a  very  showy  species, 
and  the  best  of  the  species  with  dense  drooping 
spikes  of  yellow  and  white  flowers  ;  there  are  some 
varieties  of  it  better  than  others. 

D.  formosum  and  the  variety  gigantcum 
are  both  exceedingly  beautiful  and  useful.  The}' 
do  best  when  grown  in  baskets  bung  up  near  the 
glass  in  the  warmest  house,  and  they  do  not  like 
to  be  kept  quite  so  cool  in  winter  as  some  of  the 
other  species.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white, 
with  a  yellow  centre  to  the  lip,  which  is  also 
white.  The  blossoms  when  kept  will  last  two 
months  in  full  beauty,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
choice  bouquets. 

D.  devonianum  is  a  very  beautiful  pendu- 
lous growing  species,  and  one  which  does  best  in 
a  basket,  producing  its  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  young  growths  are  well  advanced  before  the 
flowers  open  on  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  the  previous 
year.  During  the  growing  season  the  young 
growths  should  be  syringed  daily  at  least. 

D.  Falconer!  is  another  variety  with  slender 
pendulous    growths,     which     require     frequent 
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syringing  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  When  the 
plant  is  in  full  growt'i  it  oug'ht  to  be  rested  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  should  receive  but  little 
■water  during  the  resting  jieriod,  only  enough  to 
keep  the  pseudo  bulbs  from  shrivelling  too  much. 

J.  borGLAR. 


ODONTOGLOSSUJX  CKISPUII. 

This,  as  has  just  been  stated  (p.  12),  is  one  of  the 
most  Viiriable  and  beautiful  of  all  cool  Orchids, 
and  a  universal  favourite  wherever  Orchids  arc 
grown.  It  is  imported  by  the  thousand,  and  yet 
tiie  supply  always  seems  less  than  the  demand. 
One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  plant  consists 
in  the  fact  that  while  all  its  varieties  are  beauti- 
ful, no  two  individuals  have  (lowers  exactly  alike  ; 
we  therefore  thus  obtain  flower  beauty  of  the 
highest  type  without  that  satiating  sameness 
which  stereotyped  likeness  of  form  and  colour 
invariably  produces.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
Orchids  generally  are  such  favourites  is  their 
protean  variability,  and  in  the  case  of  0.  crispum 
variability  of  the  most  beautiful  kind  seems  to  be 
the  rulerather  than  the  exception.  The  groundcolour 
of  its  blossoms  varies  from  the  purest  white 
through  all  shades  of  flesh,  and  in  some  cases 
they  arc  heavily  flushed  with  rose  or  flesh  colour. 
There  is  also  a  race  of  which  the  ground  colour 
inclines  to  delicate  sulphur  yellow,  and  even 
where  the  ground  colour  is  white  its  variety  is 
\'cry  extensive.  Some  sorts  are  remarkable  for 
their  purity  of  petal,  while  others  are  richly  spot- 
ted with  purple,  reddish  brown,  or  ruby.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  New  Granada,  and  was 
formerly  very  abundant  near  Bogota,  at  an 
altitude  of  from  oOOO  ft.  to  8000  ft.  By  culti- 
vating this  species  in  quantity,  it  may  be  had  in 
blossom  all  the  year  round,  each  individual 
inSorescence  lasting  in  perfection  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  in  a  cool  house.  When  well  grown  no 
other  Orchid  surpasses  it  in  beauty  and  usefulness, 
se  far  as  cut  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  are 
concerned.  The  coloured  plate  in  last  week's 
Garden  gives  one  an  excellent  idea  of  the  beautj' 
of  the  plant.  F.  W.  B. 


Orchid  Culture. — I  have  read  and  re-read 
"  J.  C'.'s"  remarks  on  this  subject  (p.  6.56,Vol.  XIX.), 
and  I  cannot  see  how  he  can  mistake  bulb  or 
leaf  growth  for  flower-spikes.  True,  the  leaf 
growth  in  the  case  of  Coelogyne  cristata  is  not 
much  unlike  a  strong  flower-spike,  but  anyone 
acquainted  with  a  Coelogyne  would  soon  discover 
whether  it  was  making  growth  or  flower-spikes, 
or  resting  Orchids  are  easy  enough  to  grow  when 
one  knows  how  to  treat  them  ;  and  if  "  J.  C'  has 
a  good  collection  of  them,  his  best  and  cheapest 
way  is  to  get  a  man  wlio  understands  their  cul- 
ture.— A  TonxG  Grower,  Bit-Male. 

An  "Orchid  Album. "---Under  this  name  Mr.  B.  S' 
Williams  propuses  to  publish  in  monthly  parts  a  series 
of  illustrations  of  Orchids,  drawn  by  ilr.  X.  Kitch,  with  a 
descriptive  te.xt  from  the  pen  of  Mv.  Thomas  Moore,  and 
notes  on  cultivation  by  Jlr.  Williams.  Each  part  will 
contain  four  plates. 


"Wanted,  an  English  Name.— Will  any 
kind  friend  tell  us  how  to  christen  harmoniously 
Funkia  ?  A  gentleman  who  sometimes  assists 
us  with  a  little  shorthand  writing  occasionally 
spells  it  "  Phunkia.''  Neither  will  do.  On  refer- 
ring to  "  Hardy  Flowers  "  we  find  we  have  met 
the  difliculty  in  no  brave  way  by  saying  in  one 
case  the  "white-margined"  Funkia,  and  in  the 
other  the  blue  Funkia,  neither  of  which  are  happy. 
The  question  is  really  an  important  one,  because, 
apart  from  the  flowers  of  F.  japonica,  which  are 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  other  species  have  some 
beauty  of  flower,  and  several  are  precious  from 
their  grace  of  foliage  and  habit ;  moreover,  they 
have  a  quality  which  is  rare  in  foliage.  Some 
leaves  sent  us  by  Miss  Jekyll,  thrown  carelessly 
into  a  jar,  maintained  their  freshness  and  rigi- 
dity more  than  a  week,  being  at  the  same  time 
the  perfection  of  form,  of  grace,  and  leaf.  llr. 
Burbidge  has  sent  some  leaves  of  Siebold's  Funkia 


13  in.  long  and  10  in.  wide,  counting  the  blade 
only.  Some  of  our  readers  who  can  place  them 
fresh  from  the  garden  in  water  might  be  able  to 
test  their  endurance  in  a  room,  and  in  any  case 
will  learn  their  great  value  as  room  plants.  Any 
one  who  finds  a  happy  and  appropriate  English 
name  for  Funkia  will  receive  a  collection  of  the 
cultivated  species  at  the  expense  of  a  well-known 
bulb  grower,  in  contrition  for  his  having  in- 
flicted more  barbarous  names  on  the  horticultural 
community  than  any  other  person. 
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NOTES   ON  LETTUCES. 

In  winter  when  Lettuces  are  not  much  in  use 
except  in  salads,  their  merits  are  not  thought 
much  of  so  long  as  they  can  be  had  fairlj'  good  ; 
but  in  summer  it  is  very  different,  as  then  every- 
body who  can  get  Lettuces  eats  them  readily  witli- 
out  any  accompaniment,  and  when  thus  used  it  is 
easy  enough  to  tell  a  good  Lettuce  from  a  bad  one. 
Lettuces  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  chief 
kitchen  garden  crops  in  summer,  and  although 
their  cultivation  is  most  simple,  rich  ground  being 
about  all  the}-  require  in  order  to  insure  perfect 
development,  yet  the  selection  of  variety  is  of 
much  more  importance,  some  running  into  flower 
before  little  or  any  firm  crispy  centre  is  formed, 
while  others  do  not  do  this  until  long  after  they 
are  well  liearted.  In  Cos  varieties  the  old  Paris 
green  and  white  have  long  been  favourites,  and 
no  new  kinds  of  recent  introduction  have  fairly 
taken  their  place  as  summer  Lettuces.  Under 
ordinary  culture  they  attain  a  fair  size,  but  not  so 
large  as  some.  In  this  respect  Kingsholm  Cos  was 
at  one  time  thought  to  be  unsurpassed,  but  it  is 
now  beaten  by  Sutton's  Superb  White.  'We  have 
had  them  side  by  side,  and  the  Superb'always  kept 
the  lead  in  size  and  quality  of  tender  centre. 

Of  new,  distinct,  and  improved  Lettuces  we 
have  four  from  Reading  this  season.  We  have 
had  many  new  Lettuces  on  trial,  but  never  any 
equal  to  them.  One  is  named  Golden  Ball.  It 
grows  larger  than  that  good  little  Cabbage 
Lettuce  Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb,  folds  in  equally 
well  and  compactly,  and  is  all  that  could  be 
desired  as  regards  flavour,  and  crispness.  It 
catches  the  eye  of  every  stranger,  and  has  been 
much  praised  for  its  beautiful  colour  and  firm, 
well  swelled  heads.  Quite  different  from  this  in 
colour,  but  identical  in  quality,  is  another  Cabbage 
variety  named  JIarvel.  When  small  the  colour  of 
this  one  is  very  dai'k  purple  ;  as  it  becomes  older 
this  becomes  a  little  paler,  but  to  the  end  it 
remains  an  attractive  purple  colour.  Both  these 
are  sure  to  become  favourite  summer  Lettuces. 
The  other  two  are  Cos  kinds,  the  Mammoth 
promising  to  be  a  weighty  rival  to  the  Superb 
White  already  referred  to ;  but  the  new  one  is 
green  in  colour,  the  only  difference  perceptible 
between  them.  The  other  is  more  of  a  winter 
Lettuce,  and  ma}' be  noticed  at  that  season. 

Amongst  winter  Lettuces,  Carter's  Northern  King 
is  a  promising  new  sort.  Of  old  kinds  which  will 
not  be  easily  driven  out  of  cultivation  are  the 
Black-seeded  Bath,  Stanstead  Park,  Hammersmith, 
and  All  the  Tear  Round.  M. 


Fine  Aspaiagus  at  Midsummer.— Mr. 

J.  K.  Simpson,  St.  Botolplrs,  Colchester,  sent  us  a 
wonderfully  fine  sample  of  Asparagus  on  the  first 
day  of  Jul}'.  It  is  the  same  bundle  that  took  the 
prize  at  the  Esses  show  a  day  or  two  previously. 
This  Asparagus  was  good  and  regular  throughout, 
and  blanched  nearly  to  the  tops,  as  all  the  Aspara- 
gus grown  by  the  best  market  gardeners  in  this 
country  is.  But  the  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  white 
blanched  stem  was  perfectly  tender  to  the  bottom 
when  well  cooked,  as  all  fresh  Asparagus  is. 

Prong  Hoes. — For  earthing  up  Potatoes  or 
an}'  other  garden  crop,  these  are  preferrable  to 
either  fiat  or  swan-necked  hoes,  as  they  pulverise 
the  soil  and  earth  up  at  the  same  time  ;  in  fact, 
they  are  a  combination  of  a  fork  and  hoe,  and  in 


counties  where  they  are  not  so  much  muse  as  here, 
they  would  be  well  worthatrial.  Theyareuseful  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  but  especially  for  breaking 
down  ground  that  has  been  roughly  dug  up,  and 
for  separating  weeds,  such  as  Docks  or  Couch 
Grass,  from  it,  as  well  as  for  purposes  attending 
summer  fallowing  or  cleaning  of  land. — J.  G.  L. 

Ne'W  Peas. — I  have  found  .Vmerican  Wonder 
and  Day's  Early  Sunrise  to  be  two  first-rate  kinds. 
I  sowed  both  under  the  same  conditions  in  the 
open  ground  on  February  o.  The  pods  of  American 
'\Vondcrwcre  full  and  quite  ready  for  picking  on 
June  (!,  and  Sunrise  on  June  10.  Another  sowing 
of  Sunrise  made  on  March  o  was  just  a  week 
behind  the  first  sown  as  above.  Both  kinds  have 
given  great  satisfaction  indoors  at  table.  As 
regards  crop,  Sunrise  is  especially  good,  being 
covered  with  pods  hanging  in  pairs  mostly.  Since 
the  late  rains  American  Wonder  is  throwing  out 
fresh  growth  and  buds,  looking  like  giving 
another  good  picking.  I  have  for  two  or  three 
years  given  up  growing  the  early  white  round 
kinds  of  Peas,  as  they  are  not  nearly  so  good  in 
flavour,  nor  do  they  give  such  satisfaction  indoors 
as  other  kinds,  such  as  Sunrise,  &c.,  and  as  for  the 
four  or  five  days  they  may  perhaps  come  in  earlier, 
we  do  not  think  that  worth  attention. — J.  H., 
3Iid-Sussex. 

Hybrid  Tomatoes.- How  considerably  the 
outdoor  crop  of  these  may  be  accelerated  is  evi- 
dent wlien  plants  turned  out  of  6-in.  pots  at  the 
end  of  May,  12  in.  or   11  in.   in  height  and  very 
robust,  are  compared  with  the  tiny  things  in  3-in. 
pots  with  which  some  are  content.     The  larger 
plants  have  a  good  month's  start,  and  have  great 
advantages,   being   enabled  to   ripen    the  larger 
portion  of  their  crop)  during  August.     If  there  is 
no  sparing  of  the  knife  to  keep  out  all  superfluous 
shoots,  few  plants  improve  faster  under  the  influ- 
ence of   liquid  manure   than    does   the    Tomato. 
Through  tie  past  spell  of  dry  weather  I  have 
given   my  plants   liberal   doses  from  a  cesspool, 
and  they  like  it  immensely.     A  mulching  of  long 
manure  about  the  roots  is  also  of   great   service, 
for  the  roots,  when  well  fed  from  the  surface,  will 
come  up  in  search  of  food.     I  am  looking  with 
much  interest  for  the  result  of  a  cross   made  last 
year  with  pollen  of  the  Green  Gage  Tomato  upon 
the  large  red  Stamfordian.  All  the  plants  resemble 
each  other  so  much  in  foliage  and  habit  that  I 
fear  I   have  made   no  change  ;    yet  one  feature 
always  before  found  in  the  Stamfordian  is  wanting. 
Previously  I  had  always  noted  that  the  first  ex- 
panded flower  upon  a  truss  was  larger   than  the 
rest,  and  of  course  always  produced  the   largest 
fruit.     There  are  no  such  large  blooms  now  to  be 
found  on  any  of  the  plants.     We  have  such  good 
kinds    of  Tomatoes  and   some  so  handsome  and 
prolific,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  excel  them  in 
these  particulars,  while  I  do  not  think  the  yellow 
kind  very  desirable  as  regards  colour.     Certainly 
it   is  not  so  acceptable  as  is  the  bright  red  hue. 
It  is  in  the  direction  of   flavour  and   aroma  that 
the  hybridist  should  work;  and  if  we  could  get  a 
Tomato  that  had  lost  the  usual  mawkish  sweet- 
ness   and  possessed   instead  thereof    a   piquant 
flavour  even  pungent  or  acid,  we  might  find  it  to 
be  a  useful  dessert  fruit      No   one  can  tell  what 
may  result  from  inter-crossing,  but  we  have  few 
allied  plants   that  can   help  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  would  like  the  Tomato  to  go. — A.  D. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

With  a  good  supply  of  manure,  and  a  bre a<lth  of  ground 
under  rather  than  over  his  actual  requirements,  the  thrifty 
gardener  will  now  liave  every  spot  fully  occupied  with  ad- 
vancing crops.  As  early  crops  of  Peas  and  (-'aldiflowers, 
which  generally  occupy  Wiu-m  borders,  are  cleared,  the 
order  of  the  succeeding  crop  may  be  reversed  by  planting 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  and  a  good  dwarf  Pea 
forioraing  in  late  in  the  autumn.  All  kinds  of  winter 
greens  and  spring  Broccoli  must  be  planted  out  as  they 
become  strong,  and  if  a  nortli  or  west  border  is  available 
a  good  breadth  of  Walcheren  or  Stadtholder  Caulitlo,>'er 
put  out  now  will  do  good  service.  An  early  kind  of  French 
Bean  should  be  planted  out  on  a  warm  sheltered  border 
for  giving  a  late  supply,  but  without  means  for  protecting 
from  autumn  frosts  the  crop  is  a  precarious  one.  The  dry 
harsh  spring  having  favoured  the  rapid  spread  of  one  of 
our  most  lively  enemies,  the  Turnip-fly,  crops  of  this  use- 
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fill  vegetaljle  nre  by  no  means  plentiful,  but  iiaticnce,  per- 
severance, and  wouil-ashes  must  be  steadily  apitlied.  In 
this  locality  all  tlie  llrassica  tribe,  Seakale  and  yoiins:  Let- 
tuce plants,  have  been  devoured,  and  now  Horseradish,  by 
way  of  change,  is  likely  to  share  the  same  fate.  The  last 
sowing  of  iMarow  Teas  should  begot  in  at  once,  either  in 
trenches  prepared  as  for  t  elery,  or  on  deeply  trenchei 
ground.  The  term  "sowing"  oi  Peas  >s  an  annmaly,  as 
all  Peas  shimid  be  planted  in  llat-bottomed  drills,  0  in. 
wide,  and  the  Peas  should  be  placed  2  in.  apart.  Attend 
wtll  to  mu'chiny  alter  rain  in  preference  to  giving'  driblets 
of  water,  and  keep  the  hoe  constantly  at  work,  as  nothing 
adds  more  to  the  beauty  of  a  place  than  a  well  kt^pt 
kitchen  garden  ---W.  Coleman,  Eadnor  Caatle. 


THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  BOUQUET. 

BY    AX   ARTIST. 

Take  first  a  mass  of  white,  it  may  be  a  truss  of 
wliite  Geranium,  a  double  white  Stock  or  a 
Clematis,  or  for  a  small  bouquet  a  buueh  of  the 
small  double  Pj-rethrum  ;  then  scarlet,  ■which 
to  an  artist;  means  orange,  as,  for  instance,  b 
double  scarlet  CTeranium,Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium, 
or  any  brilliant  orange,  though  that  colour  is 
not  so  abundant  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  put  any  of 
these  next  the  white  on  one  side  of  it.  Then 
take  red,  a  bright  rose,  and  the  brighter  the  red 
the  nearer  it  should  be  to  the  white,  so  that 
other  duller  reds  may  be  beyond  it  (by  red  is 
meant  all  colours  of  crimson,  but  red  is  the  true 
designation);  place  these  on  the  other  side  of  the 
white.  Some  very  dark,  almost  black,  flower 
may  be  also  brought  near  the  white,  but  only  a 
very  little  of  that  colour,  and  beyond  tlie  scarlet 
a  very  little  bit  of  blue,  such  as  that  of  an 
Emperor  William  Pansy  or  a  little  sprig  of 
Lobelia.  Beyond  the  red  have  purple  and  yel- 
low brought  together,  and  on  the  other  side 
Picotees,  which,  although  rich  in  colour,  are 
not  prominent,  though  any  flowers  that  have 
broken  colours  will  do ;  beyond  these  again 
bring  in  blue  in  some  mass  and  your  taller 
flowers,  as  Pentstemons  (the  blue  kind  makes 
an  aduiiraljle  background)  are  always  to  be  had, 
dark-coloured  Fuchsias  (some  flowers  or  leaves 
of  a  brownish  hue  should  interpose  beyond  the 
blue),  and  the  last  to  introduce  should  be  the 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  which  certainlv  makes  at  all 
times  a  very  pretty  background.  Malic  thisbouquet 
upinyourhand,andavoid  too  much  formality, as 
the  colours  will  generally  arrange  themselves 
with  sufficient  effect  and  force,  though  tliey  may 
interniiA'  a  little.  A  bouquet  has  generally  only 
one  view,  in  which  case  it  should  slope  gently 
upwards,  then  the  white  .should  come  near  the 
bottom.  If  it  is  to  be  seen  all  round  the  white 
should  be  in  the  centre,  with  the  above  arrange- 
ment of  colours  in  ma.sses  round  the  white. 
"When  your  bouquet  is  large  enough  tie  it  round 
in  the  middle  of  the  stems,  cut  them  off  evenly, 
and  drop  it  into  a  vase  of  water.  Two  principles 
may  be  followed  in  making  up  a  bouquet — one 
harmony  and  contrast  of  colour,  the  other  force 
of  light  and  shade  ;  whichever  is  chosen  to  begin 
with,  pure  white  is  absolutely  necessary ;  even 
if  only  composed  of  a  single  white  flower  it 
should  be  the  largest  mass  of  the  whole. 


Yellow  Flowers  at  Nfght.— Is  yellow  a  useful 
colour  for  table  tWcoration?-li>TA.  [Hi. me  of  the  liest 
dinuer  table  ileeoratious  I  remember  were  of  pale  yellow 
Tulips  early  in  the  season,  later  of  yellow  Day  Lilies,  or  of 
Kschscholtzia,  ami  the  most  glorious  I  have  ever  seen 
were  made  of  bold  masses  of  J<asturtium  all  shades  of 
yellow  and  orange.— J] 

The  Best  House  Plant  is  undoubtedly  As- 
pidistra lurida  well  grown.  'J'his  plant  we  have 
seen  in  various  countries  tested  in  the  most 
thorough  manner  as  a  house  plant,  and  it  never 
fails  to  do  well.  Last  autumn  we  introduced  two 
plants  to  a  London  room,  one  of  these  and  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Drac;cnas ;  the  latter  perished  from 
gas  or  other  evils  in  about  six  weeks  ;  the  Aspidistra 
has  been  ever  since  a  picture  of  health,  and  a 


most  picturesque  object  too ;  far  better  in  form 
than  any  Dracnena,  because  when  well  grown  its 
leaves  are  so  tree  and  bold  presented  to  the  eye  at 
many  different  positions,  and  not  regular  I'epe- 
titions  of  tlie  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dracaena. 
Our  plants  came  from  llerbst,  of  Richmond,  who 
grows  it  well  for  the  London  market.  The  long 
bold  stalks  and  fine  dark  green  glossy  leaves  are 
superb.  It  seems  to  require  no  care  whatever  in 
culture  ;  and  oddly  enough,  if  forgotten  for  six 
weeks  or  so  in  the  matter  of  water,  it  does  not 
seem  to  rnind  it  much.  This  happened  to  our  own 
plant  .several  times,  but  when  placed  in  a  bucket 
of  water,  and  allowed  to  have  a  good  drink  it 
seemed  to  get  all  right  again.—  Field. 


A  GARDEN  INDEX  EXPUP.GATORIUS. 

We  seriously  meditate  the  making  of  an  index, 
after  the  Roman  method,  of  all  the  plants  un- 
worthy of  cultivation.  It  is  very  well  to  say 
the.se  tilings  are  a  matter  of  taste,  but  we  do  not 
believe  in  that  way  of  settling  questions.  Scores 
of  plants  are  under  cultivation,  taking  up  much 
room  and  eating  fine  silky  loam,  which  should 
give  place  to  reallj'  beautiful  and  di.stinct  ones. 
Our  botanic  gardens  are  a  case  in  point.  Of 
course  they  ought  to  represent  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  vegetation  possible,  but  we  think  that 
even  they  might  do  tliat  while  helping  us  to  a 
more  beautiful  garden  flora.  AVe  could  men- 
tion many  weedy  plants  grown  in  botanic  gar- 
dens tliat  ai'e  not  a  whit  more  useful  in  illus- 
trating an  Order  or  Class  to  which  they  belong 
than  the  more  beautiful  plants  would  be.  In- 
deed, in  many  of  our  nurseries  of  late  years, 
where  plants  are  only  grown  for  commercial 
purpo.ses,  one  might  often  illustrate  an  Order 
better  than  in  any  botanic  garden.  AVhatever 
excuse  tliere  may  be  for  a  botanic  garden  grow- 
ing weedy  types  of  plants,  and  perhaps  having 
masses  of  things  that  grow  in  the  hedges  or 
fields  around,  there  can  be  little  for  a  private 
garden  in  which  we  expect  to  lind  plants  grown 
for  tlieir  beauty,  and  not  representations  of 
things  we  see  in  tlie  hedges  or  ditches  around,  or 
subjects  otherwise  valueless  for  cultivation.  The 
suljject  has  many  aspects.  Sometimes  plants 
are  objectionable,  not  only  from  the  short  period 
during  wliich  they  flower,  and  the  great,  space 
they  take  up,  but  also  from  the  danger  there  is 
of  their  over-running  pi-ecious  space  and  ex- 
hausting precious  soil.  This  is  true  of  a  second 
or  third  rate  Aster  and  many  a  Golden  Rod. 
Sometimes  a  plant,  not  objectionable  in  itself, 
may  be  quite  unworthy  of  a  place  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  beauty  of  an  allied  plant.  For  in- 
stance, numbers  of  Silenes  are  in  cultivation  where 
one  or  two  of  the  very  best  would  amply  satisfy. 
Even  in  a  botanic  garden  weshould  not  grow  more 
than  three  or  four  of  the  perennial  t'atchflies. 
Somet  imes  we  come  to  agenus  that  might  be  said  to 
be  all  beautiful,  like  the  Speedwells,  but  what  a 
lot  of  weak,  poor,  short-lived  things  are  these  ! 
No  plants  are  more  in  want  of  selection.  One 
hint  our  readers  might  take,  that  is, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  place  all  new 
comers  not  known  to  them  on  their  trial  in  a 
nursery  plot  or  border  to  test  their  value  or  fit- 
ness for  tlieir  garden,  and  to  increase  them  if 
they  are  worth  it  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the 
commonest  sights  is  a  "  lock  garden  "  overrun 
by  certain  rubbishy  plants  tliat  never  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  near  it.  How  often, 
alas,  does  one  see  the  growth  of  a  Dead  Nettle 
or  St.  .lohn's  AVort  or  Willow  Herb,  or  even 
wor.se  things,  which  have  driven  the  souvenir 
of  the  beauty  of  a  true  alpine  plant  from  what 
might  be  properly  called  an  alpine  garden.  No 
one  can  even  in  any  possible  way  connect  the 
brilliancy  and  the  exquLsite  forms  of  the  higher 
mountain  plants  with  the  weedy  subjects  in 
question. 


GARDEN    DESTROYERS. 


OAK  CATERI'ILLAKS. 

These  are  so  numerous  this  season  that  scores, 
aye,  hundreds,  of  Oak  trees  are  just  now  almost 
quite  denuded  of  leaves.  I  enclose  a  few  speci- 
mens of  these  Oak  leaf-devouring  pests  for  identi- 
fication. One  of  them  I  believe  to  be  Tortrix 
viridana,  which  is  very  common  some  seasons ;  it 
is  a  leaf  roller.  I  have  seen  extensive  tracts  of 
woods  in  tlie  north  of  England  and  in  tlie  midland 
counties  at  this  time  of  the  year  almost  bare  of 
foliage  through  the  ravages  of  this  Oak-leaf  eating 
caterpillar.  I  do  not  remember  the  Oak  trees  here 
ever  presenting  so  miserable  an  appearance.  The 
Oak  woods  proper  on  tlie  clay  lamls  arc  those  so 
attacked  ;  the  Oak  trees  in  the  upper  woods  on  the 
greensand  aie  almost  free  from  the  caterpillar. 
Probably  we  have  bad  these  Oak-eating  species  in 
the  woods  as  numerous  other  seasons.  The  reason 
I  attribute  to  their  playing  such  havoc  this  season 
is  on  account  of  the  scarcitj'  of  starlings,  through 
so  many  dying  last  winter  from  hunger.  In  former 
seasons  the  Oak  woods  at  this  time  of  j'ear  during 
the  day  were  all  alive  with  flocks  of  starlings 
flitting  from  tree  to  tree,,!:eepingup  a  rcguLarchatter, 
but  at  the  same  time  hard  at  work  eating  cater- 
pillars ;  whereas  the  woods  are  perfectly  quiet  this 
year,  and  hardly  a  starling  to  be  seen.  The  cater- 
pillars tlierefore  seem  to  have  it  all  their  own  way, 
there  being  no  natural  enemy  to  keep  them  in  check. 
The  little  copses  in  the  hangings  of  the  downs  are 
the  favourite  roosting-places  of  the  starling. 
Thousands  of  them  used  to  congregate  in  the 
summer  evenings  in  the  high  trees  around  here 
beforetakingtheirflight  to  the  downs.  This  season 
I  have  not  seen  any  in  tlieir  usual  places  of  resort. 
I  hope  the  few  that  are  spared  will  have  a  good 
breeding  season  and  soon  become  plentiful  again, 
for  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  valuable  bird  that 
we  liave  as  an  insect  destroyer,  and  one  that  does 
the  least  harm  to  garden  or  field  produce. 

Longlcat.  GEonGE  Bekry. 

[The  long  brown  looper  caterpillar  which  you 
forwarded  is  Uiston  hirtaria ;  the  shorter  brown 
ones  with  paler  heads,  Cerastis  vaccini.  The 
others  I  am  unable  to  give  the  name  of,  most  of 
them  were  dead  and  decomposing.  In  future  do 
not  pack  caterpillars  with  damp  Moss.  Probably 
some  were  Tortrix  viridana,  tlie  larvic  of  which  do 
most  injury  to  the  foliage  of  Oaks.  Some  of  the 
caterpillars  were  affected  with  white  thread-like 
parasitic  worms  (one  of  the  Gordii),  some  of  which 
were  nearly  6  in.  long. — G.  S.  S.] 


THE   AMERICAN   BLIGHT. 

(SCHIZONEUItA   LANIGEItA.) 

Tins  well-known  pest  is  one  of  the  worst  foes 
which  cultivators  of  Apple  trees  have  to  contend 
witli.  When  once  this  insect  becomes  established 
in  an  orchard  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  completely  eradicate  it,  and  the  damage  it  does 
to  the  trees  is  verj'  considerable  ;  at  times  trees 
have  been  entirety  killed  by  these  little  insects, 
so  that  measures  should  be  at  once  taken  for  their 
destruction  as  soon  as  any  arc  discovered  on  a 
tree,  for  they  spread  very  quickly,  the  eggs  and 
quite  young  larva?  being  easily  blown,  with  small 
pieces  of  the  cottony  substance  with  which  the 
colony  is  covered,  from  one  tree  to  another.  The 
best  means  of  destroying  this  insect  appears  to  be 
by  scraping  off  the  loose  rough  bark  from  the  stems 
and  branches  and  removing  the  earth  from  the  base 
of  the  stems  and  roots.  Before  the  scraping  process 
is  commenced,  a  sheet  or  clotli  should  be  laid  on 
the  ground,  so  that  everjthing  which  is  scraped 
from  the  tree  can  be  collected  and  burnt.  The 
tree  should  then  be  well  scrubbed  witli  a  bard 
brush  and  one  of  the  following  recipes  which  are 
much  recommended  by  various  pereons  :  Coarse 
petroleum  oil ;  J  ammoniacal  liquor  to  §  water ; 
strong  brine;  soap-suds;  Tobacco  water  (1  lb. 
tobacco  to  4  gallons  of  water),  or  the  trees  may 
be  painted  with  J  peck  quicklime,  A  lb.  flowers  of 
sulphur,  i  lb.  of  lampblack,  mixed  with  hot  water 
till  of  the  thickness  of  paint  and  used  when  warm  ; 
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or  7  lb.  of  soft  soap  to  1  lb.  of  train  oil,  two  or 
three  hancUuls  of  soot  and  flowers  of  sulphur, 
mixed  with  a  pailful  of  lime  water ;  then  add 
suflicient  clay  till  it  is  about  as  thick  as  butter. 
When  the  compound  dries  it  will  very  probably 
crack ;  the  cracks  should  be  filled  ui^  with  claj'. 
Syringe  the  trees,  using  a  fine  rose,  with  1  lb.  of 
soda  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  rain  water  and  well 
mixed  with  1  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine ;  then 
add  9  gallons  of  water.  A  small  brusli  dipped 
in  turpentine  and  brushed  over  the  insects  is  a 
very  effectual  way  of  killing  them  if  they  have 
not  spread  much  on  a  free.  Whichever  of  the 
above  methods  are  used,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  insecticide  is  well  worked  into  the 
crevices  and  rough  places  in  the  bark,  for  it  is  in 
such  places  that  the  eggs  and  young  are  likely  to 
escape  if  this  operation  is  not  properly  performed. 
This  insect  usually  selects  some  part  of  the  tree 
where  there  is  an  inequality  in  the  bark,  and  there 
forms  a  regular  colon}',  which  may  be  easil_y 
detected  by  tlie  white  cottony  down  with  which 
these  insects  cover  themselves.  These  white 
patches  make  the  trees  look  as  if  they  were 
covered  with  mildew  in  those  parts.  The  insects, 
by  constantly  puncturing  the  bark  with  their 
probosces  and  drawing  off  the  sap,  bring  the  tree 
into  an  nnhealthy  condition,  and  cause  the  parts 
attacked  to  swell  and  form  warts  and  knobs.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion  whether 
this  insect  has  been  imported  from  America  or  not. 
Mr.  Buckton,  in  his  work  on  "  British  Aphides," 
says  that  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  the  eminent  American 
naturalist,  entirely  denies  that  we  received  this 
unwelcome  visitor  from  the  United  States,  but 
that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  traced  its  origin  in  this 
country  to  a  nursery  garden  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  where  some  Apple  trees  had  just  been 
received  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
ravages  of  this  insect  were  confined  at  first  to  the 
vicinit}'  of  London,  but  it  soon  spread  into 
Devonshire,  where  it  did  so  much  damage  that 
the  destruction  of  the  cider  orchards  was 
threatened.  It  has  since  spread  into  Germany, 
France,  and  Italj'.  At  present  tliere  seems  to 
be  no  chance  of  this  insect  becoming  rare.  The 
severest  weather  of  our  winters  does  not  appear  to 
kill  the  American  blight,  for  I  found  them  alive 
on  the  branch  of  an  Apple  tree  towards  the  end 
of  January,  1880,  just  after  the  intense  frost  of 
that  month  ;  and  Mr.  Buckton  mentions  that  he 
has  found  them  in  December  wlien  snow  was  on 
the  ground,  and  the  thermometer  was  standing  at 
21°  Fahrenlieit.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that 
they  usually  pass  the  winter  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and 
no  doubt  they  occasionally  do  so,  but  it  seems  very 
doubtful  if  this  be  their  ordinary  habit.  Probably 
what  more  usually  takes  place  to  insure  this  insect 
from  becoming  extinct  is,  that  a  few  females  in 
each  colony  survive  the  winter  on  the  stems  or 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  commence  to  propagate 
their  species  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  rise  in 
the  trees,  and,  eggs  laid  the  previous  autumn 
hatching  about  the  same  time,  fresh  specimens 
are  produced.  As  before  mentioned,  tliis  insect 
soon  spreads  from  tree  to  tree  when  once  it  is 
introduced  into  an  orchard,  for  the  eggs  and 
young  larva^  are  easily  wafted  about  by  the  wind 
attached  to  small  pieces  of  the  cottony  substance, 
and  some  of  tlie  females  are  winged  and  able  to 
fly  from  one  tree  to  another.  These  winged 
females  are  far  from  common  in  this  country,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  specimen  to  make 
a  drawing  from,  but  as  they  very  closely  resemble 
the  common  winged  green  fly  in  general  appear- 
ance, this  omission  in  the  woodcut  is  not  of  much 
importance. 

The  American  blight  belongs  to  the  same  family 
(the  Aphididas)  as  the  common  Eose  aphis  and 
the  Peach  aphis,  and,  like  them,  will  breed  for 
several  generations  without  the  intervention  of 
the  male.  The  genus  Schizoneura  contains  six 
species.  The  females  in  tlie  apterous  or  wingless 
state  of  S.  lanigera  (fig.  1),  the  species  now 
under  consideration,  are,  when  full  grown,  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  long  and  tolerably  plump, 
with  the  joints  of  the  body  well  defined  ;  they  are 


of  a  slaty  or  leaden  black,  or  dark  brown  colour  ; 
the  front  povtion  of  the  body  is  sparingly  covered 
with  small  short  tufts  of  a  cottony-like  material, 
but  the  after  part  is  thickly  covered  with  it,  and 
it  forms  a  long  train  behind  the  insect  of 
about  its  own  length.  This  peculiar  sub- 
stance is  secreted  by  glandular  organs  on  the 
abdomen.  According  to  Mr.  G.  liuckton,  this 
secretion  is  not  of  a  waxy  nature,  as  one  might 
at  first  imagine,  but  it  is  more  lilse  silk ;  it  isin- 
solublo  in  water,  alcohol,  or  a  solution  of  potass 
it  scorches  into  a  brown  mass  without  meltinj 
and  smells  like  burnt  feathers.  This  covering  is 
doubtless  a  great  protection  to  the  insect  against 
unfavourable  weather  and  the  attacks  of  parasitic 
insects  and  carnivorous  grubs.  The  young  larva; 
are  pale  yellow  in  colour,  and  they  gradually 
attain  the  colour  of  the  adult  insect.  Their  pro- 
bosces or  beaks  are  at  first  very  long  in  proportion 
to  their  size;  in  fact,  they  are  so  long  that  the}' 
protrude  beyond  their  bodies,  so  that  the  larvae 
look  as  if  they  had  tails  (figs.  2  and  ?,).  As  they 
increase  in  size  their  beaks  become  smaller,  so 
that  when  they  have  attained  their  full  size  their 
beaks  are  comparatively  very  short.     Tlio  larva; 


Fig.  1,  WinglessFem.iIe  (magnified) ;  figs.  2  and  3,  Larvre 
(inagDifted) ;  flg,  -1,  Apple  branch  with  American  Blight 
(natural  size). 

change  their  skins  several  times,  after  each 
moulting  becoming  more  andmore  like  the  perfect 
insect.  G.  S.  S. 


"Wasps.—,/.  />.— The  wasps  are  all  queens  ;  had  they 
lived  each  would  have  formed  a  nest.— G.  S.  S. 

Beetles.— i/.  Z).— The  beetles  attackingynur Cauliflower 
and  Cabbage  plants  are  a  kind  of  weevil  (Centorhynchus 
contractus)  and  a  Turnip  liy  (Phyllotreta  undulata).  The 
latter  are  those  with  a  pale  stripe  down  each  wing-case. 
They  may  be  caught  by  drawing  a  strip  of  canvas  nailed 
lengthwise  to  a  lath  (newly  painted,  tarred,  or  covered 
with  birdlime)  over  the  plants,  sprinkling  the  plants  with 
an  infusion  of  Wormwood  or  Quass'a  chips,  which  makes  the 
leaves  distasteful  to  them.  Burning  weeds  to  windwai'd 
of  the  Cabbages,  so  that  the  latter  get  well  smoked,  is  also 
a  useful  remedy  if  quite  young  plants  are  attacked.  Push 
them  into  lapid  growth  as  quickly  as  possible.— G.  S.  S. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar.— Thinking  that 
the  Gooseberi-y  bushes  of  your  readers  may  this 
year  be  afflicted  with  the  destructive  larva;  of  the 
tiooseberry  sawfly,  which  last  season  played  such 
havoc,  I  send  j'ou  an  account  of  m}'  experiences 
in  my  efforts  to  destroy  this  plague.  Some  six 
weeks  back  my  trees  were  revisited  by  their  old 
enemies  of  last  year.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  a 
friendly  miller,  who  was  the  only  fortunate 
preserver  of  his  crop  last  season  in  these  parts,  I 
made  my  gardener  sprinkle  the  trees  with 
"  middlings."  In  a  few  hours  the  trees  were  en- 
tirely free  from  their  enemies.    Last  week  thej* 


reappeared,  but  a  repetition  of  the  dose  had  a  like 
effect.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  mo  of  any 
remedy  for  the  Hollyhock  disease  ?  Last  year  I 
lost  all  my  plants  just  as  they  were  coming  into 
bloom,  and  now  I  find  that  some  of  the  young 
seedlings  planted  in  another  part  of  the  garden 
are  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of  the  same 
malady. — Aethub  H.  Lancastee,  Wallhavi. 

Fir-tree  Oil  Insecticide.— We,  Journal 
of  Fon'xfrij,  liave  freely  tested  this  insecticide  on 
all  manner  of  insect-vermin,  and  it  h.as  proved 
more  than  equal  to  our  expectations.  Applied 
according  to  the  directions  furnished  with  each 
sample,  it  is  generally  effective  and  safe  in  its  use. 
P^ir-tree  oil  mixes  freely  with  water,  while 
petroleum  and  other  oils  do  not.  For  plants  and 
trees  it  may  be  used  with  a  garden  engine, 
syringe,  or  brush,  or  by  dipping  ;  in  fact,  it  is  of 
the  easiest  application,  and  possesses  neither 
poisonous  properties  nor  a  disagreeable  smell. 

Insect   Pests   and  Forest   Trees.— A 

correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Forexlri/,  writing 
from  the  West  Highlands,  says  :  The  Alder  trees 
in  this  part  of  the  country  are  quite  smothered 
with  a  white  blight,  similar  to  that  which  appeared 
on  the  Larch  trees  here  last  season.  Both  Alder 
and  Beech  have  to  support  an  insect  plague  as 
well  as  the  Larch.  The  appearance  of  these  trees 
is  affected  by  the  myriads  of  insects,  whose 
cottony-like  surroundings  whiten  the  foliage.  A 
serious  blight  of  caterpillars  is  seen  on  the  Oaks 
in  many  parts  of  England.  In  Windsor  Forest  we 
have  seen  hundreds  of  acres  of  almost  leafless 
trees.  In  the  latter  place  we  are  informed  that, 
while  the  Quercus  pedunculata  are  without 
exception  stripped  and  bare,  the  Q.  sessiliflora  or 
Durmast  Oak  is  quite  untouched.  In  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  too,  complaints  are  general  of  tlie  wide 
extension  of  blight  in  the  forest  Oaks  this  season, 
caused  by  the  larva  of  a  small  green  moth. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  almost  bare.  The  pest  is 
aggravated  in  that  district  by  the  scarcity  of 
birds,  particularly  starlings  and  rooks,  which 
formerly  preyed  upon  the  insects. 


MAKKET  GAKDEN  NOTES. 


Manure. — Dr.  Lawes  tells  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  that  his  experiments  at 
Piothamsted  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
influence  of  one  dressing  of  manure  may  not  be 
entirely  at  an  end  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or, 
perhaps,  even  a  longer  period.  "  On  the  whole,"' 
he  says, ''  as  regards  the  question  of  economj',  I  am 
tlierefore  inclined  to  advise  that  the  manure 
should  be  carted  from  the  yards  to  the  field,  and 
there  be  left  in  a  heap  until  required  for  applica- 
tion, or  that  it  should  be  ajiplied  direct  from  the 
yards.  All  labour  expended  upon  manui-e  adds 
certainly  to  the  cost,  but  does  not  add  with  the 
same  certainty  to  its  value."' 

Market  Ferns. — The  varieties  wliich  are 
in  demand  in  the  market  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting a  group  of  considerable  value  for  general 
furnishing  and  decorating  purposes.  Of  these 
we  may  make  special  mention  of  Pteris  serrulaia, 
serrulata  cristata,  and  its  fine  variety  grandiflora 
(a  very  desirable  one),  P.  argyrea,  cretica,  and 
cretica  albo-lineata,  Nephrodium  moUe  corymbi- 
ferum,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  scutum,  trapeziforme, 
formosum,  and  gracillimum,  Lomaria  gibba,  Phle- 
bodium  aureum,  Blechnum  brasiliense  and  corco- 
vadense,  and  Nephrolepis  exaltata.  This  does 
not  exhaust  the  list,  but  it  suffices  to  intimate 
the  leading  Ferns  in  demand.  All  the  foregoing 
are  raised  from  seed,  and  in  enormous  ciuantities. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  September  and  October,  in 
fine  light  soil  and  plenfj'  of  heat,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  pots  are  well  supplied  with 
drainage.  The  seed  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  soil, 
and  bell-glasses  are  then  placed  over  the  pots,  as 
it  is  found  the  seed  germinates  better  when 
covered  in  this  way,  and  it  keeps  the  soil  moist 
without  the  necessity  of  sprinkling  the  seeds. 
When  there  are  signs  of  germination  taking  place 
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ami  the  plants  become  large  enough,  the  liny 
plants  are  pricked  out  into  other  pots  in  little 
clumps,  so  as  to  give  them  more  room  to  grow, 
and  these  again  are  potted  oil  singly  into  small 
pots,  and  grown  on  into  size,  fiome  of  the  Gymno- 
grammas  are  also  grown  tor  market,  but  they  do 
not  succeed  in  winter,  and  require  to  be  managed 
with  great  care  in  the  seedling  state.  A  great 
many  are  sent  to  market  in  2i-in.  pots  about  the 
month  of  April,  when  the  jjlan'ts  are  about  3  in. 
in  height,  and  the  remainder  are  grown  on  into 
size  and  sent  to  market  now  well  established  in 
5-in.  pots.  That  truly  regal  JIaiden-hair  Fern, 
Adiantum  farleyense,  not  being  a  fertile  plant, 
does  not  produce  seeds,  and  the  plants  are  in- 
creased bj'  division,  breaking  u])  a  large  plant  into 
as  many  pieces  likely  to  make  plants  as  possible. 
This  work  of  division  is  done  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  and  in  spring,  as  the  pieces  grow  much 
better  then.  This  tine  Fern  is  marketed  almost 
all  through  the  year,  so  long  as  the  stock  is  avail- 
able for  this  purpose,  and  the  plants  always  have 
a  ready  sale. — K.  U. 


NOTES  AND  READINGS. 


The  editor  has  almo.'it  anticipated  my  reply 
to  Mr.  Tliomsoii  in  regard  to  n-ardeuiiig  on  the 
Grass.  I  would  just  add,  among  other  things, 
that  I  had  no  desire  to  accuse  Mr.  Thomson  of 
saying  things  that  w-ere  "  untrue,"  and  I  think 
be  bad  no  occasion  to  interpret  my  words  in 
that  light.  In  saying  I  was  not  aware  that  ex- 
amples of  gardening  on  the  Grass  "  such  as 
bave  been  suggested  in  The  (jaudex  from  time 
to  time  "  (a  qualitication  wlicli  jMr.  Thomson 
suppre.sses  in  quoting  me,  thus  making  an  an- 
swer on  liis  part  possible)  "  abounded  in  Scot- 
laud,"  I  meant  what  I  said  and  nothing  more, 
and  I  beg  to  assure  your  correspondent  of  this. 
AVhat  these  examples  are  the  editor  in  bis  note 
has  pointed  out,  and  the  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den know  what  they  are  very  well.  Of  such 
examples  Mr.  Thomson  records  none.  His  list 
comprises  Snowdrops,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Prim- 
roses, Lily  of  the  A  alley,  and  Tulips,  the  last 
in  one  instance  only — not  an  extensive  list  surely 
from  all  Scotland,  and  all  spring  flowers  only. 
I'ar  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  attempts  at  park 
or  garden  decoration,  even  with  these  ;  but,  as 
I  said  before,  something  better  is  contemplated, 
and  such  examples  as  those  of  which  1  spoke 
are  exceedingly  rare  in  Scotland  or  anywhere 
else  in  this  country.  I  send  you  a  letter  from 
a  correspondent — a  well-known  man  both  in 
Scotland  and  England — in  which  be  says,  "  The 
kind  of  gardening  on  the  Grass  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Thomson  in  Till';  Gaude.v  is  not  the  kind 
of  thing  which  the  author  of  the  "  Wild  G.ir- 
deu"  contemplates,  1  am  afraid;  I  never  saw 
this  in  Scothinil.  Sometimes  when  the  hardy 
borders  were  thinned  out  tlie  thinnings  were 
wlieeled  under  the  nearest  trees,  and  so  grew, 
but  that  was  all."  This  testimony,  I  may  sav, 
was  unsolicited. 

That  this  particular  style  of  flower  gardening 
lias  not  occupied  the  attention  of  gardeners 
much — hardly  ever  been  tbouglit  of,  in  fact  — 
is  patent  from  the  flower-gardening  literature 
of  the  past  thirty  years.  I  cannot  remember 
an  instance  in  which  any  of  our  foremost  prac- 
titioners or  writers  on  the  special  subject  of 
flower  gardening  has  seen  .so  much  as  alluded  to 
gardening  on  the  Grass.  I  bave  just  been  scan- 
ning the  contents  of  .some  of  the  horticultural 
journals  for  years  back,  some  of  them  papers  to 
which  Mr.  Thomson  contributed  extensively  at 
one  time,  but  as  yet  bave  been  unable  to  find  a 
■single  allusion  to  the  subject.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  references  to  the  matter  in 
TuK  LiAiiiir.x  bave  been  timely,  and  bave  not 


come  sooner  than  needed,  for  Mr.  Thomson's 
examples  read  like  the  records  of  a  past  age, 
most  of  them  dating  far  back. 

Mr.  Thomson  desires  ine  to  name  the  "  im- 
portant gardens  "  in  Scotland  referred  to  by  me 
where  gardening  on  the  (Jra.ss  was  not  thought 
of  or  attempted.  It  would  be  invidious  to  do 
that,  and  I  think  -Mr.  Thomson's  list  renders 
such  a  course  unnecessary,  for  most  cf  the  noted 
flower  gardens  of  present  and  recent  years  are 
conspicuous  by  their  ab.sence,  and  do  not  need 
naming.  In  speaking  of  flower  gardens,  I  may 
add  that  I  mean  flower  gardens  of  the  present 
dav  generally. 

The  Gardeners'  C/imnide,  taking  up  the 
subject  of  a  too  floriferous  habit  in  some 
cultivated  fruit  trees,  suggested  in  these  notes 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  re-echoing  my 
words  and  opiuion.s,  tliinks  the  time  opportune 
to  press  the  question  a  step  further,  and  asks  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  moderate  or  check 
excessive  flowering.  A  few  weeks  ago,  while 
as  yet  the  possibility  of  creating  a  too  floriferous 
disposition  had  not  suggested  itself,  certain 
pyramids,  furnished  with  fruiting  spurs  to  their 
very  base,  one  of  them  a  sheet  of  bloom  and 
notliing  else,  were  a  source  of  much  gratification 
to  your  contemporary,  and  one  regrets  to  bear 
that  the  fine  .show  of  flower  is  gone  and  left  but 
a  sorry  crop  behind  it.  This  excessive  and  use- 
less flower-bearing,  it  appears,  is  due  to 
artificial  culture,  root  pruning,  surface  planting, 
the  use  of  dwarfing  stocks,  double  working,  and 
semi-starvation  practices  generally. 
* 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  explana- 
tion is  the  right  one.  It  is  rat  her  a  sad  reflection, 
however,  that  the  truth  should  only  be  dawning 
upon  cultivators  now,  for  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  hitherto  the  most  floriferous  fruit 
tree  has  been  always  regarded  as  the  best,  and 
the  man  who  could  discover  a  stock  or  a 
system  of  treatment  that  would  produce  the 
best  example  of  this  kind,  has  been  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  the  man  who  makes  two  blades 
of  Grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 
» 

The  path  of  horticultural  enquiry  and  prac- 
tice Seems  to  be  beset  with  greater  difficulties 
and  obstructions  than  almost  any  other.  Xo 
sooner  are  we  embarked  upon  the  one  and 
seemingly  right  course,  and  fairly  under  weigh, 
than  some  one  calls  a  halt,  and  brings  us  all  to 
a  dead  and  sudden  .standstill,  and  the  next  move 
13  a  retrogressive  one,  and  much  lost  ground  has 
to  be  recovered.  It  would  be  easy  to  recount 
numbers  of  mistakes  made  of  this  kind,  but  the 
less  said  about  them  the  better,  as  events  march 
so  fast  now-a-days  that  mistakes  are  discovered 
before  the  originators  of  them  have  had  time  to 
discover  their  error  themselves.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  horticultural  investigation  is  not 
conducted  methodically  enough,  nor  upon  .sure 
foundations,  and  the  number  of  investigators  are 
all  too  many  and  too  irresponsible;  they  have 
no  connection  with  each  other,  and  stand  upon 
no  common  ground,  but  every  man  says  and  does 
whatever  .seemeth  riglit  in  bis  own  eyes,  and  in 
nine  cases  in  ten  draws  rash  and  erroneous 
conclusions  from  bis  own  practice  and  that  of 
others. 

This  is  shown  in  the  matter  of  fruit  tree  culture 
more  than  in  anything  else  almost.  -Ml  the 
operations  of  pruning,  root  pruning,  grafting, 
&c.,  have  been  conducted  with  the  object  of 
securing  what  the  gardener  calls  a  balance 
between  the  roots  and  the  branches.  This 
balance,  which,  under  our  preconceived  notions 
of  culture,  is  as  unattainable  as  perpetual  motion. 


is  suppo.sed  to  be  a  happy  mean  state  of  things 
in  which  the  roots  and  branches  of  an  Apple 
tree,  for  example,  will  exactly  counterpoise  each 
otlier,  resulting  in  a  permanent  state  of  health 
and  fertility.  It  is  to  be  brought  about  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  application  of  the  spade 
and  the  knife,  the  one  applied  to  the  roofs  and 
the  other  to  the  branches,  in  conjunction  with 
stocks  of  a  certain  description.  But  liitherto, 
cultivators,  like  the  ancient  philosopher  who 
wanted  a  fulcrum  whereon  to  rest  the  lever  with 
which  be  proposed  to  move  the  earth,  have 
been  ever  seeking  the  balance  without  finding 
it,  save  by  a  continual  alteration  of  the  weights 

of  the  scale. 

» 

Tfiere  is  only  ouewayof  permanently  ensuring 
a  permanent  balance  between  the  roots  and  the 
tops  and  the  right  degree  of  fertility,  and  that 
is  by  limiting  the  rooting  area  of  the  tree,  not 
by  cutting  the  roots  off  periodically,  but  by 
preventing  their  unlimited  extension.  Effect 
this,  and  you  control  your  subject  at  once  and 
entirely.  Far  too  much  stress  has  hitherto  been 
laid  upon  the  repression  of  the  growth  of  the 
tree  as  an  aid  to  fertility.  Without  root 
restriction  curtailment  of  the  branches  is  almost 
III/  in  its  effects,  although  .some  noted  authors 
and  cultivators  Jijave  carried  the  idea  to  such  a 
fine  issue  as  to  advise  that  the  leaves  of  strong 
shoots  of  Plums  and  other  subjects  should  be  re- 
duced in  dimensions  during  the  season  of  growth 
by  means  of  the  scissors,  jiust  as  if  tailoring 
operations  of  that  nature  were  an  every-day 
part  of  a  gardener's  duty.  There  is  still  plenty 
to  be  said  on  this  subject. 
* 

In  the  interests  of  gardening  it  would  hardly 
be  right  to  suffer  that  reference  to  beating  at 
Hatfield  in  The  Gauije.x  of  June  :?o  to  pass  in 
silence — the  lime-kiln  .system  of  beating  "was 
practised  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  there, 
but  now  it  is  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  only 
traces  of  it  are  the  deep  excavations  which  the 
system  necessitated."  What  a  commentary  on 
the  "  glorious  success''  of  the  Hatfield  kiln,  and 
on  its  advocates  who  guaranteed  it,  and  did  so 
much  to  persuade  the  public  that  it  was  a  .sy.s- 
tem  that  would  certainly  supersede  any  other, 
leading  not  a  few  to  expend  large  sums  of  money 
to  no  good  purpose.  The  history  of  the  Hat- 
field lime-kiln  is  the  history  of  not  a  few  others 
that  were  erected  about  the  same  period. 
# 

I  have  been  reading  an  "Epitome  of  Gar- 
dening "  lately,  and  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  marvellous  discrimination  required  in 
the  production  of  such  a  work  in  order  that 
nothing  may  be  omitted  and  everything  receive 
that  degree  of  attention  which  its  importance 
demands,  and  notliing  more.  That  this  rule 
has  been  observed  in  tlie  epitome  I  am  speaking 
of  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  reader.  I'lower- 
pots,  for  example,  are  unfamiliar  objects,  and  it 
is  not  everyone  who  knows  that  they  are  made 
with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  or  that  some  pots 
have  also  holes  at  the  side,  near  the  bottom ; 
but  all  this  is  made  clear  now.  For  the 
first  time  in  horticultural  literature  it  is 
explained  what  a  crock  is.  It  is  "  a  broadish 
piece  of  potsherd  made  from  a  piece  of  a  broken 
garden  pot,''  and  its  use  is  to  cover  the  aforesaid 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower-pot.  On  the 
other  band,  such  subjects  as  the  flower  garden 
and  its  arrangements  are  disposed  of  with 
courageous  brevity,  on  the  j  rt.siim]-tion,  no 
doubt,  that  particulars  were  unnecessary.  The 
pots  and  crocks  occupy  nearly  a  page,  and  are 
illustrated  by  an  engraving  as  well,  but  the  orna- 
mental water  of  the  pleasure  garden  becomes"  a 
small  pool  of  water  for  the  culture  of  aquatics."' 
The   rock   garden    should  consist  of  variously 
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grouped  masses  of  stoue.  A  Kosery  is  a  separate 
compartment  laid  out  on  some  regular  plau  and 
set  apart  for  Roses.  Tlie  American  spring  and 
winter  gardens  are  all  equally  succinctly  de- 
scribed, occupying  together  about  as  little 
space  as  the  pot  and  the  crock.  Equally' 
judicious  discrimination  has  been  exercised  on 
the  subject  of  garden  appliances,  lieckoned  by 
the  illustrations  and  the  .space  devoted,  the  most 
important  of  these  are  a  fork,  a  hack,  a  dibble, 
and  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  those  who  want  to 
know  what  a  transplanting  machine  is  like  are 
informed  that  it  "will  be  found  figured  and 
described  in  the  various  horticultural  and 
arboricultur»l  publications."  An  epitome,  we 
are  told  in  the  preface,  is  more  acceptable  than 
a  ponderous  and  exhaustive  volume,  but  to  com- 
prehend this  epitome,  I  find,  by  its  numerous 
references  to  ponderous  volumes,  that  I  would 
require  a  small  liljrary.  Such  books,  it  appears 
to  me,  are  sometimes  written  by  people  who 
misunderstand  their  object,  and  published  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  need  them. 

PEHECniNE. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


WILD  GAKDEXING. 

Amongst  the  numerous  species  of  strong  and 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  that  are  suitable  for 
naturalising  in  woods  or  other  semi-wild  places, 
the  following  are  a  few  that  have  been  found  to 
thrive  well,  regardless  of  rabbits  or  the  encroach- 
ment of  rank  and  wild  vegetation.  The  plau 
adopted  in  some  cases  has  been  (and  1  think  it  is 
the  best  one)  to  plant  bold  colonies  of  distinct 
species  in  separate  groups,  while  in  others  a 
mixture  of  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants  has 
been  tried,  whilst  a  single  specimen  of  such 
a  rampant  grower  as  Polygonum  cuspidatura  is 
quite  effective  enough  in  itself;  it  succeeds  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  or  situation,  and  after 
planting  out  a  single  plant  it  will  in  a  few  seasons 
develop  into  a  large  spreading  bush,  and  when 
in  full  bloom  is  highly  ornamental.  I'erhaps  it 
is  seen  to  best  advantage  and  is  most 
effective  on  a  Grassy  bank  or  rocky  steep  ;  it  is 
infinitely  more  at  home  and  beautiful  in  such  a 
site  than  when  crammed  into  a  formal  herbaceous 
border,  where  this  truly  wild  ornamental  plant 
may  too  often  be  seen  kept  a  prisoner  and 
restricted  in  growth  by  a  constant  application  of 
the  spade  about  its  roots,  instead  of  allowing  its 
stoloniferous  habit  of  growth  unlimited  freedom 
to  ramify  at  its  will. 

Bocconia  t;ordata  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
but  does  not  succeed  so  well  on  thin  poor  ground 
as  the  Polygonum  ;  it  seems  to  prefer  a  deep  and 
fairly  good  soil.  It  is  a  plant  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  preparing  a  place  for  its  reception  by 
means  of  turning  and  enriching  the  soil.  When 
seen  in  vigorous  growth  its  tall  stalks  of  large, 
uncommon,  and  curiously  cut  leaves  of  a  peculiar 
hue  render  it  an  exceedingly  attractive  and 
conspicuous  plant  amongst  native  vegetation. 

The  diiTerent  sorts  of  Ciomfrey,  although 
strong  growing  subjects,  are  suitable  plants  for 
distributing  on  the  sides  of  wood  rides  or  other 
rough  spots,  and  a  very  pretty  contrast  they  give 
at  a  little  distance  when  exhibiting  their  droop- 
ing flowers  of  many  colours,  obtained  by 
planting  groups  of  different  kinds  together  of 
half-a-dozen  or  more  plants,  composed  of  the 
white,  blue,  and  purple  varieties  with  a  plant  or 
two  of  Anchusa  italica  amongst  them,  this  being 
a  near  relation  of  the  Comfrey.  They  are 
planted  in  an  informal  group,  some  rather  close 
togetlier,  others  ■'!  ft.  or  more  apart,  thus 
allowing  them  ample  room  to  increase  in  size 
every  time  they  are  cut  down  after  blooming. 


^^'he^  forming  these  groups  I  have  in  some  cases 
filled  up  the  bare  spaces  between  the  plants 
with  Pulmonaria  (common  Lungwort),  so  as  to 
get  the  ground  quickly  covered,  which  I  think 
answers  better  than  waiting  until  covered  by 
natural  herbage,  as  rabbits  are  so  mischievous 
wherever  soil  is  exposed  on  the  surface  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  Pulmonaria's  spotted  leaves  and 
pinkish-blue  flowers  produced  in  early  spring 
are  doubly  welcome  at  that  sea,?on.  If  the 
groups  appear  to  the  eye  somewhat  stiff  in  out- 
line, which  newly  formed  clumps  invariably  do, 
in  spite  of  care,  to  give  a  natural  appearance  at 
once  a  few  strong  roots  of  Ferns  are  dropped  in 
here  and  there,  as  it  were,  at  various  and  ii' 
regular  distances  from  the  C^omfre}',  a  plan  I 
think  worth  doing,  as  the  Ferns  give  an  easy 
and  more  natural  finish  to  a  group  than  any 
other  plants  I  have  tried.  Monkshood  (Acouitum 
tauricum)  has  succeeded  well  in  the  woodlands; 
although  not  so  robust  as  the  preceding  ones  to 
fight  against  rongh  growing  neighljours,  it  will, 
however,  if  liberally  treated  by  giving  it  a  good 
start  in  rich  soil,  be  easy  to  establish  in  colonies 
where  its  dark  blue  flower-spikes  pushed  up 
into  prominent  view  at  this  season  of  the  year 
cannot  escape  notice.  Of  course  the  rabbits 
do  not  deign  to  taste  its  poisonous  juices;  it 
therefore  may  be  freely  planted  where  rabbits 
— the  worst  enemies  we  have  in  the  case  of  wild 
gardening — are  plentiful. 

White  Foxgloves  and  improved  varieties 
of  the  common  wild  plant  are  very  desirable 
additions  to  the  wild  garden ;  a  group  of  the 
wliite  variety  of  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  plants 
growing  near  the  stem  of  an  Oak  tree  a  little 
distance  from  one  of  the  principal  rides  in  the 
ornamental  woods  is  just  now  a  pretty  sight — 
not  a  bold,  staring,  conspicuous-looking  colony, 
but  half  hid  by  suri-ounding  subjects.  Iliglit  in 
front  of  the  group  is  a  spreading  bush,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  Foxgloves  and  close  to  them 
are  some  strong  vigorous  hardy  Ferns,  their 
fresh  green  fronds  half  hiding  the  tall  stalks  of 
the  Foxgloves,  and  giving  a  soft  and  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  erect  group  of  pure  white  flower- 
spikes.  The  beauty  of  a  group  of  flowers  may, 
I  think,  be  much  enhanced  by  its  surroundings; 
in  this  case  the  grey  Lichen-covered  stem  of  the 
burly  Oak  and  the  Ferns,  &c.,  lend  a  soft  and 
modest  look  to  the  smart,  showy  Foxgloves. 
A  good  siglit  had  obliquely  in  passing  either 
way  is,  to  my  thinking,  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  gaze  on 
every  side,  and  in  the  semi-shade  of  the  Oak 
tree  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  Foxgloves  and  the 
refreshing  greenness  of  the  Ferns  seem  more 
strikingly  intensified. 

Mulgediura  Plumieri,  a  big  hardy  plant 
withhuge  leaves,  doubtless  nourishes  bestinadeep, 
rich,  light  soil ;  single  specimens  of  it  having 
been  out  in  the  woods  about  three  or  four  j'ears, 
I  can  vouch  that  it  can  be  planted  in  the  rougher 
parts  of  a  wild  garden  and  left  to  take  care  of 
itself,  as  nothing  seems  to  interfere  with  its  rapid 
and  vigorous  growth.  As  an  isolated  plant  on 
Grass  it  presents  a  bold  and  uncommon  appear- 
ance, and  when  growing  among  other  plants  its 
remarkable  leafage  forms  a  strong  contrast,  and 
at  once  arrests  observation;  its  blue  and  compara- 
tively small  flowers  are  not  particularly  at- 
tractive. 

The  Campanula  latifolia  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  species  for  the  fringes  of  wood 
riiles  and  drives.  Only  given  a  fair  start  in  well 
stirred  ground  witli  the  addition  of  some  liglit 
rich  soil,  and  it  will  soon  develop  into  compact, 
vigorous,  showy  clumps,  throwing  up  strong  gross 
stalks  laden  with  flowers.  Too  well  Ijnown  to  need 
description,  suflice  it  to  say  that  no  wild  garden 
should  be  without  this  Campanula ;  tliere  are 
many  other  varieties  varying  from  6  in.  to  3  ft. 
high,  all  desirable  flowers  for  naturalising  in 
woods  and  pleasure  grounds ;  the  dwarfer  kinds, 


of  course,  should  only  be  planted  on  rockeries  or 
other  places  clear  of  rough  and  tall  vegetation. 

The  Spiraea,  or  Meadow  Sweet,  is  quite  at 
home  in  the  woods  on  the  sides  of  lakes  and 
ponds.  8.  Aruncus  and  S.  Gmelini  are  just  now 
in  full  bloom  ;  their  numerous  white  plumes  wav- 
ing to  and  fro  in  an  exposed  open  glade  of  the 
woods  are  conspicuous  ornaments  at  a  great  dis- 
tance off,  and  even  when  under  close  inspection 
they  are  none  the  less  graceful  and  beautiful. 
Tlie  rosy  broad  corymbs  of  S.  venusta  form  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  white  varieties.  It  is,  however, 
hardly  so  vigorous  a  grower,  and  should  be  planted 
in  strong  clumps  or  roots,  and  where  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  overgrown  by  rougher  plants.  These 
Spir;eas  are  gross  feeders,  and  thrive  best  in  deep 
rich,  moist  soils.  If  the  situation  is  dry  and  in- 
clined to  poverty,  a  mulchingof  manure  in  autumn 
is  of  great  service  until  they  become  thoroughly 
established  in  their  permanent  quarters  ;  indeed, 
small  weakly  plants  of  any  kind  should  not  be 
used  for  wild  garden  planting,  but  sliould  be 
grown  on  in  a  nursery  or  trial  ground  for  several 
years  preparatory  to  planting  out  inrougli  places. 

Hemerocallisdistichaandflava  are  asuc- 
cess  in  woods;  solitary  plants  of  the  former  variety 
underneath  old  Thorn  bushes  where  herbage  is 
short  and  bare  thrive  wonderfully  well,  and  rab- 
bits do  not  seem  to  interfere  with  them.  H.  flava 
is  planted  in  a  colony,  with  the  Poet's  Narcissus 
between.  Being  a  very  prominent  site,  it  was 
thouglit  desirable  to  decorate  it  with  flowers  as 
long  as  possible.  The  bloom  of  the  Hemerocallis 
quickly  succeeds  that  of  the  Narcissus,  and  keeps 
up  a  succession  of  flowers  well  nigh  through  the 
summer.  The  Hemerocallis  does  well  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil ;  even  in  a  wet  site  on  a  heavy  clay 
a  clump  of  H.  disticha  flourishes  and  increases 
in  size  yearly. 

The  Broad  leaved  Saxifrage,  wit  h  pinkish 
flowers,  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  wild  garden. 
It  has  been  growing  in  the  woods  about  4  years 
underneath  an  old  Thorn  tree,  and  blooms  beauti- 
fully ;  nothing  appears  to  molest  it  or  check  its 
development.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  pro- 
cumbent class  of  plants  for  woods  or  wild  gardens. 
The  broad  glossy  leaves  and  spikes  of  pinkish 
flowers  are  distinct  and  pretty,  and  contrast 
strongly  amongst  native  plants. 

Iris  (Spanish  or  narrow-leaved).  —  A  blue 
variety  of  this  has  been  tried  in  the  woods  here 
with  partial  success.  Where  planted  in  bare 
ground  rabbits  have  nibbled  and  more  or  less 
damaged  many  of  them,  but  where  the  herbage 
was  moderately  strong  they  have  grown  on  and 
multiplied.  When  scattered  about  indiscrimi- 
nately in  small  groups  in  a  green  glade,  they  are 
both  natural  looking  and  etfective.  The  kind  to 
which  I  allude  is  a  dark  blue  variety  with  a  white 
eye  in  the  centre  of  tlie  falls,  a  very  common 
sort  in  cottage  gardens  about  here.  It  grows 
freely  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  increases 
rapidly  when  once  established.  Doubtless  the 
majority  or  the  Iris  family,  both  broad  and  narrow- 
leaved,  are  most  desirable  plants  for  the  wild  gar- 
den, either  for  ijlantingon  Grass  or  for  decorating 
the  fringe  of  a  lake  or  pond.  Judging  from  the 
appearance  of  a  collection  of  Irises  in  the  trial 
ground  in  our  nursery,  each  having  formed 
strong  roots,  one  can  form  some  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful effect  which  they  will  present  when  trans- 
ferred to  grassy  glades  or  other  wild  and  suitable 

SJiOtS. 

Omphalodea  verna  has  been  established 
several  years  in  various  sites  alongside  the 
wood  rides.  Although  it  grows  well  enough 
and  soon  spreads  about  where  the  Grass 
or  herbage  is  not  too  rank  and  strong, 
I  have  found  that  it  will  not  flower  freely  unless 
it  is  planted  in  a  warm  corner  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  ;  indeed,  if  the  position  be  a  shady  one 
no  flowers  appear.  Near  one  of  the  wood  rides 
there  is  a  good  mass  of  this  prospering,  inter- 
mixed with  Camassia  esculenta,  which  is  well 
shown  off  on  a  sparkling  blue  carpet  of  flowers  in 
spring,  and  no  sooner  have  the  charmingly  Forget- 
me-not-like  flowers  of  the  Omphalodes  passed 
away  than  they  are  succeeded  by  the  none  less 
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beautiful  blue  star-clad  spikes  of  the  Camassia. 
After  the  latter  has  done  bloomino:,  and  its  foliage 
has  withered,  the  Omphalodes  forms  a  secure 
sheltering  rug  for  the  bulbs,  ]<eeping  them  secure 
from  all  enemies  and  out  of  harm's  way.  The 
Oruphalodes  should  be  planted  where  the"  natural 
growth  is  not  too  strong,  and  if  tlie  ground  be 
thin  and  poor,  a  top  dressing  of  rich  light  soil 
spread  thinly  over  all  in  the  autumn  will  be  very 
beneficial,  as  the  Omphalodes,  after  extracting 
the  goodness  out  of  the  soil,  is  inclined  to  wander 
off  in  search  of  fresh  food,  and  will  attempt  to 
establish  a  new  colony  elsewhere ;  in  the  woods, 
however,  the  ranli  growth  of  weeds  very  often 
proves  too  much  for  it,  and  eventually  it  loses 
itself  amongst  strong-growing  natives. 
Lontjltut  George  I!ei!I!y. 


THE  CLOUDED  IKIS. 

The  liandsome  bulbous  Iris,  of  which,  during 
tlie  last  few  weeks,  mention  lias  l)een  frequently 
made  under  tlie  name  of  Thunderbolt,  and  of 
wliich  a  most  excellent  woodcut  appears  with 
this  note,  is  a  very  old  inliabilant  of  our 
gardens.  1  first  made  its  acquaintance  manv 
years  ago  when  I  found  it  growing  in  hug'e 
clumps  in  an  old-fashioned  border.  The  owner 
of  the  garden  spol<e  of  it  as  tlie  (.'loiided  Iris,  a 
name  which  as  an  English  name  still  seems  to 
me  far  better  tlian  the  irrational  one  of  Thunder- 
bolt. It  appears  to  have  also  received  the  title 
of  I.  sordida,  or  Xiphion«*(ordidum,  but  tliere 
can  I  thinli  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  Salisbury  (Trans.  Ilort.  Soc,  vol. 
i.,  p.  303),  as  far  as  I  know,  first 
used  the  name  I.  sordida,  but  he  ap- 
plied it  to  a  variety  of  I.  Xiphion  (Xiphion 
vulgare)  var.  hisitanica,  figured  in  Botanical 
Maiiazine,  pi.  CmO.  The  typical  colour  of  the 
Lusitanian  variety  is  a  pure  yellow,  but  tlie 
particular  plant  figured  in  the  plate  in  question 
is  yellow,  ilecked  witli  purple  or  violet,  and  not 
only  does  Salisbury,  in  speaking  of  his  sordida, 
refer  to  this  plate,  but  Gawder,  in  the  description 
of  the  plate,  distinctly  saj  s,  "  This  is  the  sordida 
of  Salisbury."  This  being  the  case,  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  Clouded  Iris, orThunderbolt, ought 
not  to  be  called  sordida,  for  it  does  not  possess 
any  of  the  features  wdiich  Gawler  gives  as 
differentiating  the  variety  hisitanica  from  the 
type.  In  fact,  it  differs  very  little  from 
the  typical  Spanish  Iris  (Iris  Xiphion,  Xiphion 
vulgare),  except  in  size  and  colouring. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  answers  very  largely  ;  in 
fact,  with  tlie  exception  of  wliat  appear  to  me 
minor  features,  almost  completely  to  the  de- 
.soription  wliiclr  Spacli  gives  of  a  variety  of 
Iris  Xiphion,  called  by  him  I.  spectabilis. 
Spacli  gives  no  figui'e,  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
authentic  specimens  of  his  spectabilis.  There 
is  much  danger  in  identifying  a  plant  by  a  mere 
description,  though  Spach's  descriptions  are  ad- 
mirable; still,  1  am  very  mucli  inclined  to  think 
that  the  so-called  Thunderbolt  is  Spach's  spec- 
tabilis, whicli  he  says  is  a  garden  variety  of  un- 
known origin.  The  one  fact  wliich  makes  one 
hesitate  is  tliat  Spach  himself  suggests  that  it 
may  be  a  hybrid  between  tlie  typical  I.  Xiphion 
and  the  variety  hisitanica.  Now,  I  cannot  see 
any  blood  other  than  that  of  the  type 
in  the  plant  under  consideration.  It  seems  to 
me  not  a  hybrid,  but  a  mere  sport ;  but  Spacli 
only  suggests  its  hybrid  nature,  gives  no  reasons 
for  doing  so;  and,  moreover,  I  feel  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  justice  of  distinguishing  a 
separate  variety  as  hisitanica.  Hence,  till  1  see 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  feel  decidedly  inclined 
tc  regard  Thunderbolt  as  Spach's  spectabilis. 

One  thing  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  about;  the 
plant  is  a  handsome,  showy  thing,  of  far  stronger 
nature  and  stouter  habit  than  tlie  type.  It  will 
grow  apparently  anywhere,  in  tlie  dry  as  well 
as  in  damp,  and  will  thrive  luxuriantly  where 


the  type  dwindles.  It  increases  by  offsets  very 
rapid"ly,  comes,  I  am  told,  true  from  seed,  and 
should  be  grown  by  all  lovers  of  Iri.ses.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  get  a  clump  .'i  ft.  wide,  and 
such  a  clump,  with  an  appropriate  setting,  is 
worth  looking  on.  I  may  add  that  Mr. 
Baker,  who  lias  done  so  much  for  the  study  of 
Irises,  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  Thunderbolt  is 
not  sordida,  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  identify 
it  with  Spach's  spectabilis.  E. 


Senecio  absinthifoliua.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  wlietlier  this  plant  mentioned 
as  now  in  flower  at   Soutliwooil  is  distinct  from 


spicuous  example  of  what  is  technically  known  as 
a  "  centrifugal  inflorescence,"  the  terminal  flower 
being  the  first  to  open,  the  lateral  ones  expanding 
in  succession  from  the  top  of  the  stem  downwards. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  this  species  comes  from  ? 
— K.  C,  KrnMnijtnn. 

Iris  foetidissima.— Has  any  reader  of  TitE 
Garden  come  across  an  Iris  fietidissima  with  .a 
cream  coloured  flower?  In  an  oM  number  of  the 
I'lniliihiji'iAf  years  ago  some  one  records  having 
found  it,  I  think,  .somewhere  near  Swanage.  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  collection  or  catalogue,  but 
am  anxious  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  exchange  a 
living  root  of  it.  I  should  similarly  like  to  get 
hold  of  a  specimen  of  I  foetidissima  with  double 
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S.  artemisifolius,  a  plant  sold  by  Mr.  'Ware,  and 
now  very  ornamental  in  my  garden  and  other 
gardens  I  have  lately  visited,  not  being  a  verv 
new  plant .'— C.  Wolley  Dod.  [As  we  can  find 
no  authority  for  the  name  S.  absinthifolius,  we 
presume  that  the  plant  is  the  same  .as  S.  artemisi- 
folius (I'ers.),  which  is  synonymous  with  S.  abro- 
tanifolius  (tiouan).—  l*]!).] 

The  Spiked  Poppy  (I'ap.aver  spicatum).— 
In  the  notices  which  have  appeared  lately  in  The 
Gaedex  of  the  perennial  Poppies,  I  do  not  observe 
this  species  alluded  to.  It  is  now  in  bloom  with 
me,  and  though  not  so  showy  as  many  of  its  con- 
geners, it  is  a  distinct  and  interesting  kind.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  salmon  colour  with  white 
anthers,  and  are  borne  along  the  stems  from  the 
axils  of  the  downy  leaves— the  latter  co.arsely 
toothed,  but  otherwise  entire.     It  affords  a  con- 


flowers.     Such  a  plant  once  grew  wild  near  Tor- 
quay.—M.  P'o.STER,  Shi-lfiml,  Ciiiibx. 

Moonwort  (Hotrychium  Lunaria).— This  has 
been  more  than  usually  abundant  this  year  in 
Siulierland.  It  has  been  plentiful  on  Golspie 
Links,  and  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  other  spots 
ill  this  neighbourhood  where  it  is  growing.  To- 
day, within  a  few  hundred  yartls  of  the  castle,  I 
came  upon  a  bit  of  it,  and  on  making  careful 
search  among  the  Grass  round  the  place,!  counted 
over  70  plants  in  a  space  of  10  yards  square.  Has 
this  Fern  be=n  noted  as  being  beautiful  in  other 
localities  this  season? — 1).  Melville,  Vuiirobin 
Cast/,: 

Iris    and    Golden    Periwinkle.  —  We 

noticed    the    other    day    a     pretty    combination 

formed  by  the  common  blue  Iris  growing  out  of 

,  a  carpet  of  the  golden  variegated  I'eriwinkle.     It 
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was  quite  a  simple  and  accidental  arrangement, 
yet  the  eflfect  was  singularly  good.  Such  arrange- 
ments may  be  without  end,  and  if  carried  out 
around  the  fringes  of  our  shrubberies  and  in 
mixed  borders,  would  tend  to  make  them  much 
more  interesting  than  they  are  Only  note  that 
when  any  arrangement  is  found  pretty  it  should 
not  be  repeated  everywhere,  as  that  is  the  true 
and  too  common  way  of  neutralising  any  good 
it  has  ;  our  garden  pictures  should  be  different 
in  each  place,  season,  or  spot. 


ROCKERIES  AND  ALriNE  FLOWERS. 
I  wofi.D  recommend  every  one  who  is  thinking 
of  maUiug  an  inexpensive  rockery  for  growing 
alpine  flowers  to  see  that  of  Mr.  "\N'ai'e  at  Tot- 
tenham. It  is  close  to  the  railway  station,  and 
can  be  .seen  at  any  time.  The  formation  is  most 
simple  and  such  as  can  be  made  by  any  ordinary 
gardener  with  the  assistance  of  eight  or  nine 
cartloads  of  burrs  and  stones  and  twenty  loads 
of  good  soil.  I  found  it  measured  I'o  yards  by 
."iO  yards ;  a  number  of  winding  paths  run 
in  miniature  gorges  between  rocky  hills,  and 
also  here  and  there  over  the  little  hills  which 
are  nowhere  more  than  o  ft.  or  0  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  garden.  They,  how- 
ever, appear  much  higher,  as  the  centre  of  the 
I'ockerj'  and  many  of  the  paths  and  valleys  are 
sunk  y  ft.  or  more  and  tlie  earth  is  thrown  up 
from  them  to  form  the  hills.  Ilei-e  and  there 
on  the  tops  of  the  hillocks  are  planted  dwarf 
Conifers  and  a  few  graceful  trees  and  shrubs, 
■while  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  clothed 
with  dwarf  alpine  flowers,  w-hich  from  early 
spring  to  late  autumn  are  a  perpetual  feast  to 
the  lover  of  flowers.  On  Saturday  I  spent  a 
most  enjoyable  afternoon  in  this  small  spot  in 
company  with  a  friend,  who  lilie  myself 
prefers  a  good  garden  to  the  finest  sight  in 
the  world,  and  among  the  many  good  things 
we  saw  we  were  particulai-ly  struck  with 
the  following,  both  on  account  of  their  ap- 
parently being  quite  at  home,  and  also  for  their 
distinct  character.  The  white  and  the  blue 
Tufted  Ilairbell  (Campanula  cffispilosa),  little 
bright  green  cushions  waving  with  tiny  blue  or 
white  bells  hung  on  slender  stalks;  Thymus 
Serpyllum  and  T.  micans,  which  covered 
the  ground  as  with  snow;  also  the 
Downy  Thyme  (T.  lanuginosus),  Veronica 
rupestris,  Achillea  Clavennse,  Primula  capi- 
tata,  a  gem,  with  silver  leaves  and  purple 
flowers ;  Maiden  Pink  ( Dianthus  deltoides), 
Cheddar  Pink  (D.  csesius),  Gentiana  gelida,  Ar- 
meriacephalotes  rubra  (a  large  crimson  Thrift), 
>  Cyclamen  europseum;  which  is  rather  difficult 
to  grow,  but  was  doing  well  in  a  jhady  spot 
covered  with  Moss ;  Juniperus  sabinioides,  a 
beautiful  silver  shrub  which  covers  the  ground 
like  a  mat.  We  also  noticed  the  following 
dwarf  Campanulas  :  C.  pulla,  ('.  Barrelieri,  C. 
turbinata  floribunda,  C.  rupestris,  C.  Raineri. 
In  different  parts  of  the  garden  were  little  nooks 
where  large  pots  filled  with  water,  and  water 
plants  were  sunk  in  peat,  which,  owing  to  the 
constant  over-flowing  of  the  pots  was  a  miniature 
bog,  where  some  lovely  hardy  Orchises  and 
several  varieties  of  the  Osmunda  Fern  were 
growing  to  perfection.  Saxifraga  lougifolia, 
was  also  growing  well  in  the  crevices  of 
perpendicular  rockwork.  By-the-bv,  I  ought 
to  mention  tliat  no  more  rock  is  used  than  is 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  sides  of  the  mounds  and 
to  prevent  the  water  washing  away  the  soil, 
except  where  small  pieces  were  scattered  over  the 
surface  in  a  few  spots  where  plants  were 
growing  which  need  a  stony  bed.  I  must  not 
forget  a  very  good  effect  wliich  was  produced  in 
one  of  the  paths  ascending  from  the  lower 
ground,  wdiere  flat  pieces  of  rock  had  been 
pl3Ce<l  to  form  steps,  and  all    between    was 


planted  with  Mossy  Saxifrage,  which  is  so  much 
like  Moss  itself  that  only  those  in  the  secret 
know  that  it  is  not  the  accumulation  of  ages. 
When  I  visited  the  same  garden  in  the  spring 
the  best  things  1  saw  were  alpine  Wallflower, 
white,  rose,  and  purple  Phloxes,  Aubrietias, 
variegated  Alyssum,  Arabis  and  Thyme, 
perennial  Candytuft,  London  Pride,  Golden 
Stonecrop,  Gentianella,  alpine  Auriculas,  and 
Saponaria  ocymoides,  all  of  which  are  dazzling 
when  in  flower  and  form  neat  carpets  of  ver- 
dure the  rest  of  the  year  ;  and  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  can  add  to 
this  list  of  alpine  flowers,  wliich  are  worth 
growing  for  their  flowers  and  remain  neat  tufts 
when  tlie  flowering  season  is  over,  as  in  my 
opinion  these  are  the  sort  of  plants  wdiich  we 
require  for  the  rock  garden.  F.  C.  B. 

GlenynU,   Woorl/ord. 


HAKDY      CACTI. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  hardy  species 
of  Cactus  mentioned  in  The  Garden  (p.  638) 
will  get  a  trial  in  English  gardens.  Our  wet 
winters  are  against  them.  Place  them  on  the 
rock  garden,  or  on  raised  sunny  banks.  51.  Max 
Leichtlin  once  remarked,  "It  is  your  moist 
English  winter  that  kills  these  hardy  Cacti. 
They  pass  the  winter  in  colder  Germany.  They 
should  be  placed  where  they  get  roasted  by  the 
sun  and  dried  by  the  wind." 

Sly  experience  of  the  hardy  Cacti  has  been 
confined  to  the  Opuntias,  principally  0.  Eaffiu- 
esquiana,  but  I  should  imagine  that  the  treat- 
ment found  best  for  this  species  or  family  of 
hardy  succulents  will  also  suit  other  hardy  mem- 
bers of  this  curious  tribe  of  plants.  Some  have 
told  me  that  0.  Eaffinesquiana  is  not  hardy  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  in  exceptionally 
hard  winters  it  succumbs.  Well,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  in  the  south  of  Germany,  where  the 
winters  are,  as  a  rule,  marked  by  great  severity, 
this  Cactus  grows  like  a  weed,  and  retains  its 
vigour  unimpaired  through  many  years.  I  have 
seen  large  spreading  tufts  of  it  some  feet  square 
tlie  appearance  of  which  was  at  all  times  inter- 
esting, but  when  these  vigorous  specimens  were 
studded  with  large  golden-yellow  blooms,  the 
effect  was  really  very  good.  They  occupied  a 
sloping  bank,  which  terminated  in  a  terrace 
wall,  and  they  were  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  sun  and  air  in  the  most  direct  manner. 
At  the  same  time  moisture  could  not  And  a  place 
round  the  plants  in  winter,  the  incline  guarding 
them  against  this.  High  and  dry  on  a  mound 
rising  quite  .3  ft.  above  the  ground  level  the  plants 
should  be  set,  and  the  position  should  be  the 
most  sun-scorched  and  wind-blown  in  the  place. 
Lot  the  soil  be  free,  and  of  the  two  rather  be 
on  the  side  of  poverty.  Luxuriance  may  be 
ensured  by  means  of  an  annual  top-dressing. 
I  had  a  Cactus  which  lived  ten  years.  It  was 
planted  in  a  wire  basket,  and  the  same  was 
fixed  on  to  a  stump,  where  it  resisted  some  of 
tlic  hardest  frosts. 

Byfleet,  Surrey.  J.  CoRSHlLL. 


THE  SWEET  WILLIAM. 
That  most  beautiful,  and  certainly  most  popular, 
of  all  the  family  of  Dianthus,  the  Sweet  William, 
is  now  in  the  height  of  its  annual  bloom,  and 
where  a  good  and  varied  strain  is  possessed,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  gaiety.  As  to  its  culture,  there 
is  literally  nothing  new  to  be  said,  for  all  that 
there  is  to  tell  has  been  told  scores  of  times. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  plant  that  has  about  it  no 
mysteries.  A  common  labourer  has  often  as  good 
a  display  of  it  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  of 
gardens.  I  find  so  much  variety  in  the  opening 
flowers  of  several  hundreds  of  plants,  that  until 
every  truss  is  fully  bloomed  there  is  found  new 
excitement  almost  every  day ;  and  then  how  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  grows  with  the  development 
of  the  truss  !     A  pip  or  two  when  expanded  pre- 


sents, perhaps,  no  very  noticeable  features,  but 
when  the  whole  of  the  pips  are  open  the  character 
of  the  variety  becomes  apparent.  On  some 
trusses  even  the  individual  pips  vary  so  much  as 
to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  belong  to 
distinct  plants,  although  that  is  not  possible. 
JIarkings  of  the  flowers  simply  defy  description. 
I  rather  tire  of  the  monotonous  ringed  flowers. 
These  are  most  largely  found  in  wliat  is  known 
as  Hunt's  strain.  Some,  of  course,  are  very 
handsome,  the  pips  large,  rounded,  and  strikingly 
marked;  but  no  one  wants  a  strain  that  consists 
of  this  style  of  flower  alone,  let  the  quility  be 
ever  so  fine,  but  any  strain  would  lack  merit  if  it 
did  not  possess  some  of  these  flowers.  Then  it  is 
a  common  fact  that  fine  form  and  size  in  the 
Sweet  William  is  most  generally  found  allied  to 
light  flowers,  and  if  these  points  only  are 
favoured,  the  strain  would  soon  be  wanting  one  of 
the  greatest  charms,  viz.,  rich  deep  colours.  Those 
are  more  fully  found  in  the  so-called  Auricula- 
eyed  strain,  for  the  fine  Auricula-eyed  fiowers 
must  have  a  clear  white  eye  in  a  setting  of  red 
or  purple,  or  some  other  dark  hue.  The  term 
Auricula-eyed  is  not  a  very  appropriate  one,  as 
the  eye  of  the  Auricula  is  usually  esteemed 
chiefly  for  its  golden  tint.  I  have  been  since  the 
earliest  blooms  expanded  going  over  my  flowers 
every  few  days,  and  marking  all  those  from 
which  I  purpose  saving  seed.  I  have  already 
marked  eighty  or  more  trusses,  and  have  selected 
all  that  possessed  rich  colours.  Smooth-edged 
flowers  have  their  admirers,  and  the  peculiar 
property  for  which  they  are  noted  well  deserves 
perpetuity.  Fine,  even-rounded  trvisses  are  always 
found  in  a  good  strain,  but  size  is  generally  allied 
to  high  culture.  Except  for  show  purposes,  how- 
ever, very  large  trusses  are  not  to  be  desired,  as 
these  usually  need  some  support.  A.  D. 


PHTTEUMAS. 
A  CORRESPONDENT  of  THE  GARDEN  in  a  recent 
number  challenged  the  correctness  of  the  il- 
lustration of  Phyteumacomosum  given  at  p.  419  of 
your  number  for  April  23,  and  asked  for  further 
information. 

Phyteuma  comosum  is  now  in  flower 
here,  on  plants  supplied  by  Messrs.  Frcebel,  of 
Zurich,  last  autumn,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  true  character,  as  it  exactly  agrees  with 
the  plant  figured  in  their  catalogue  of  "  Plantes 
Alpines,''  p.  53.  It  is  a  very  different  plant  from 
that  figured  by  you,  which, however,  agrees  exactly 
with  Phyteuma  Scheuchzeri,  now  also  in  flower 
here.     The  name  should  be  altered  accordingly. 

P.  comosum  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
plant  of  a  very  dwarf  habit,  but  I  disagree  entirely 
with  your  correspondent  "  D.  T.,''  p.  419,  who  says 
there  is  not  much  beauty  about  it.  I  call  it 
exceedingly  pretty  and  most  interesting.  It  has 
very  dark  green  leaves,  the  outer  ones  cordate, 
and  those  which  form  the  rosette  around  each 
flower  more  acute.  The  corolla  is  of  a  very  pale 
purple,  almost  white  at  the  base,  w-hcre  it  is 
broadest.  It  then  narrows  rapidly,  at  the  same 
time  becoming  more  deeply  tinged  with  colour 
exactly  like  in  shape  to  a  Florence  flask  with  a 
dark  neck,  so  that  at  the  point  where  the  corolla 
ends  the  tube  is  so  narrow  as  only  just  to  afford 
room  for  the  pistil  to  come  through;  it  is  then 
dark  purple,  and  the  pistil,  which  continues  for 
nearly  h  in.  further,  becomes  nearly  black.  A 
number  of  these  fiowers  of  from  14  to  20  forms  the 
tuft,  and  they  are  arranged  symmetrically  around  a 
central  flower  in  amost  elegant  cluster.  When  masses 
of  these  flowertufts  are  seen  in  their  native  habitat, 
set  off  by  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  hanging 
aloft  on  some  rocky  precipice,  their  appearance 
must  be  very  lovely.  I  know  of  no  alpine  plant 
which  has  interested  us  so  much,  as  it  developed 
these  singular  flowers.  Surely  "  D.  T."  could  not 
have  seen  it  when  he  penned  his  description. 

We  have  both  P.  Charmelli  and  P.  Scheuchzeri 
also  in  flower,  and  I  can  see  no  difference  between 
them  except  in  size,  the  latter  being  the  smaller 
plant  both  in  stalk  and  flower.  In  both  the 
outer  leaves  are  cordate,  and  those  on  the  flower 
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stalks  more  lanceolate,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  the  Cainpanulaceie. 

P.  orbiculare,  also  referred  to  by  "  D.  T.," 
is  of  much  larger  habit  than  that  described  by 
him.  One  largo  clump  of  it  in  the  open  border 
has  40  to  50  flower-stalks,  some  fully  2  ft.  high, 
each  hearing  a  single  llower  of  deep  indigo  blue. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  plant,  and  there  is  a  very 
strong  family  likcnes.s  throughout  the  group,  the 
quaint  sessile  flowers  of  the  P.  comosum  being 
exactly  like  those  of  tliis  tall  variety  in  con- 
struction. i;nocK]iuiiST. 


Trollius  europseus.  —  JIany  years  ago  I 
found  this  plant  in  flower  up  the  edge  of  a 
moist  wood  skirting  the  tramroad  from  Trunrlin 
to  the  Ebbw  Vale  Ironworks,  in  Jlonmouthshire, 
and  in  "The  Flora  for  Monmouthshire"  it  i.s  men- 
tioned as  growing  in  a  moist  wood  near  the  Vartey 
Ironworks.  Probably  it  might  be  found  in  similar 
situations  throughout  that  district. — C.  B. 

Hardy  Pentstemons. — Among  the  hardy 
kinds  of  these,  according  to  Mr.  A.  Perry's  ex- 
perience, may  be  grouped  1'.  glaber  and  P.  hetero- 
phyllus,  some  forms  of  the  last  being  of  as  good 
a  blue  as  that  of  V.  Jaffrayanus,  which  is  tender. 
Those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  I'ent- 
stemons  are  probably  aware  of  the  numbers  that 
are  tender.  Other  exceptions  are  P.  procerus  and 
ficouleri,  but  P.  geutianoides,  the  parent  of  our 
common  varieties,  will  not  survive  the  winter  in 
many  districts,  though  it  seems  fairly  hardy  in 
others.     The  first  two  are  now  in  flower. 

CEnothera  Fraseri.  — AVhere  an  attractive 
mass  of  yellow  is  desired  through  the  summer,  I 
can  conceive  of  no  plant  that  is  hardy  and  need- 
ing little  care  in  its  cultivation,  which  will  give 
this  so  effectively  as  Fraser's  (Enothera.  In  the 
case  of  large  rockwork  a  few  plants  here  and  there 
would  furnish  colour.  The  yellow  hue  is  a  most 
pleasing  one,  and  by  no  means  glaring.  The 
plants  bloom  soprofusely  and  solong,  thatthcywill 
vie  witli,if  notexcel,even  the  Calceolaria  in  thepro- 
duclion  of  a  bright  mass  of  colour. — A.  1). 

Carnations  Drooping. —  I  must  dissent 
from  .'\liss  .Jekyll's  idea,  as  expressed  in  your  last 
number  (p.  7),  of  allowing  Carnations  to  droop  in 
the  way  she  mentions,  and  as  she  saw  them  in 
Italy.  On  the  point  of  beauty  she  must  yield, 
I  fear,  to  the  taste  of  Milton,  who  describes  Eve 
(['.  L.,  ix.,  4;^0)  as  tying  up  the  spicy  blossom. 
Mdton,  be  it  remembered,  had  travelled  much  in 
Italy.  Of  course,  the  more  inconspicuous  the 
stake  the  better  ;  but  thus  propped  the  blossom 
will  still  droop  a  little,  suggestive  of  tliat  melan- 
choly which  Mendelssohn  always  ascribed  to  his 
favourite  flower. — F.  I!.  MoERisos,  Lttris/unn. 

Campanula  urticaefolia  fl.-pl.— "Brock- 

hurstdoLs  not  mention  this  fine  borderCampanula 
in  the  list  which  he  gives  in  The  Garden  (p.  5). 
AV'ith  me,  owing  to  the  soil  being  excessively  diy, 
it  does  not  exceed  2  ft.  in  height,  but  I  can  we"ll 
imagine  that  in  a  cool  place  and  moist  soil  it  will 
grow  much  taller  and  produce  finer  blooms 
than  I  have.  The  flowers,  wliich  are  semi-double, 
consist  of  two  bells,  one  within  the  other,  pure 
white,  and  borne  in  profusion  upon  the  stems.  It 
is  a  striking  plant,  and  would  be  conspicuous  in 
a  collectiiin  of  perennials  in  potsattliis  timeof  the 
year.  It  is  most  useful  for  furnishing  cut  flowers 
for  large  vases.  It  is  known,  as  its  specific  name 
indicates,  as  Xettle-leaved  Bell-flower.— A.  t). 

Campanulas. — "  Brockhurst,''  in  his  remarks 
upon  (^iniiianulas  fp.  .",),  refers  C.  Itaineri  to 
C.  turbinata,  regarding  tliem  as  one  and  the  same 
plant.  Certainly  Kaineri  resembles  some  of  the 
varieties  of  turbinata,  but  the  colour  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  tlie  typical  form.  The  div-i- 
sions  of  the  corolla  are  deeper  and  more  acute, 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  peduncle, 
which  in  Kaineri  is  short  and  clothed  with  leaves 
up  to  the  base  of  the  calyx,  whereas  in  turbinata 
it  is  all  but  naked.  The  two  plants  are  also 
distinct  as  regards  foliage.    C.  turbinata  alba  is 


a  charming  companion  to  the  type  of  which 
"  Brocklmrst "  speaks  so  highly.  C.  carpatica 
pelviformis  is  also  a  handsome  variety,  with  large 
open  flowers  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  a  first- 
rate  border  plant,  being  very  floriferous,  while 
C.  lactiflora  cijcrulea  is  equally  pleasing ;  the 
latter  is  now  in  full  flower. — A.  S. 

Staking  Plants.— Do  not  allow  Larkspurs, 
Hollyhocks,  and  other  support-needing  plants  to 
grow  up  and  topple  over  Ijefore  you  stake  them, 
else  they  will  not  look  so  handsome  as  if  staked 
early.  If  perennial  Asters,  Larkspurs,  herbaceous 
Clematises,  and  the  like  come  up  in  a  thick  bunch 
of  stems,  pluck  away  all  the  weakest  shoots,  and 
so  reduce  the  clumps  that  every  shoot  will  have 
plenty  of  room  for  full  development.  You  will 
have  stronger  plants  and  larger  flowers  for  it.  In 
staking,  do  not  huddle  the  shoots  tightly  together 
around  tlie  stake  ;  on  the  contrary,  tiethem  firmly, 
but  loosely,  and  if  there  are  several  of  them,  tie 
them  in  little  bunches,  rather  than  all  in  one.  For 
Dahlias  and  other  heavy  plants  use  one  strong 
stake  for  each.  They  may  not  be  easily  inserted 
deep  enough  in  dry  weather,  but  when  the  ground 
is  wet  you  can  put  them  in  as  deeply  as  you  please. 
Stakes  for  Gladioli  and  wand-like  fiower-sjjikes 
like  those  of  Pentstemons,  should  be  slender,  but 
strong,  not  nearly  so  long  as  the  spikes,  and  in- 
troduced in  almost  indiscernible  fashion.  It  is  a 
common  thing  when  stakes  are  wanted  to  take 
some  switches  from  the  shrubbery  or  neighbouring 
underbush  for  immediate  use.  These  are  not  half 
as  serviceable  as  thej^  would  be  if  they  had  been 
cut  last  year.  Green  stakes  are  too  yielding,  and 
unless  divested  of  their  buds  many  of  them  will 
sprout  and  grow.— CoiDilry  Gentleman. 

Campanula  nobilis.-You  rightly  remark 
(p.  C4.J,  Vol.  XIX.)  that  the  Xoble  Hairbell  is  not 
a  popular  flower  in  gaidens,  but  I  think  this  is 
not  so  much  owing  to  want  of  merit  in  the  flower 
— for  the  pure  white  variety  is  decidedly  a  good 
flower — as  to  untidiness  of  habit.  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  inveterate  of  underground  runners. 
Plants  whiehrun  visibly  on  the  surface,  like  .Straw, 
berries,  are  not  difficult  to  manage;  when  the 
ranners  begin  to  root  they  may  lie  t'lirned  back  so 
as  to  make  one  compact  clump  with  the  parent 
plant,  and  a  good  mass  of  flower  may  in  this  way 
be  secured.  But  plants  which  are  underground, 
like  some  of  the  Campanulas,  especially  C.  nobilis, 
and  some  of  the  Lysimaohias,  especially  L.  cleth- 
roides,  and  many  other  genera,  are  most  insidi- 
ous and  diflicult  to  manage.  All  who  grow  Heli- 
anthus  rigidus  know  its  habit  of  coming  up  in 
the  middle  of  its  neighbour  more  than  :i  ft. 
distant,  but  this  plant  may  be  cut  round  from 
time  to  time  with  a  spade,' and  the  suckers  cut 
oft  without  injury  to  their  parent ;  but  Campanula 
nobilis  is  so  erratic  in  its  habit  that  if  continu- 
ally cut  round  it  soon  disappears.  The  best  way 
to  deal  with  such  plants  is  to  plant  them  inside 
a  hoop  of  wood,  or  zinc,  or  earthenware,  of  about 
1  ft.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  deep,  sunk  to  the  rim 
in  the  ground,  I  am  not  sure  what  is  the  best 
material,  and  suggestions  on  this  point  from  those 
who  have  tried  the  plant  would  bo  interesting.— 
C.  WOLLEY  DOD,  EJgi'  llaU,  Maljias. 

Bedding  Plants  at  Rathronan.— In 
reference  to  herbaceous  bodiling,  to  which  I  drew 
attention  (p.  570,  Vol.  XIX.),  I  said  I  considered 
those  who  would  commend  greater  variety  in  our 
flower  gardens  would  do  Well  to  occasionally 
state  what  they  have  observed  or  found  so  effec- 
tive as  to  deserve  to  take  the  place  of  the  or- 
dinary endless  Geraniums,  Lobelias,  Calceolarias, 
Iresines,Alternantheras,and  the  various  other  half- 
hardy  combinations,  of  which  so  many  are  growing 
tired.  If  the  question  arises  with  either  gardeners 
or  their  emiiloyers  in  this  transition  state  of  mind, 
you  are  usually  asked,  "  But  what  are  we  to  h.ave 
instead  of  the  former  bedding  plants  .'  "  From  this 
forward  as  those  so  interested  will  be  observing, 
the  effect  of  their  own  arrangements  as  well  as 
others,  and  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  their 
garden  occupants  for  next  year,  I  submit  The 
Garden-  would  do  good  service  by  encouraging 
observations  on  the  subject,  though  all  admit  i't 
has  done  yeoman  service    in  this  direction  for  a 


considerable  time  past,  and  no  doubt  to  it  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  the  revival  of  that  great  variety 
and  that  demand  for  good  old  hardy  things 
whicli  many  nurserj'mcn  were  unprepared"  to  meet. 
There  were  some  things  deserving  notice  from 
this  point  of  view,  as  there  always  are  in  the  beds 
in  the  flower  and  liose  ground,  attaclicd  to  this 
finely  situated  old  country  mansion.  Among  the 
rest  conspicuous  lately  were  two  large  beds  o£ 
Campanula  pyramidalis  of  several  varieties  and 
colours.  Much  depends  on  the  method  of  growing 
perennials  or  biennials  towards  ensuring  success. 
Thesehadtheirsides — rectangular  beds — supported 
by  firm  stakes  and  strong  twine,  not  readily 
noticeable,  and  were  as  straight  as  a  line.  Had 
this  not  been  done,  as  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  the 
last  storms  would  have  sent  them  flying  in  all 
directions,  as  all  the  tall  (rrowing  Campanulas  are 
very  brittle.  This  staking  and  tying  is  the  gi-eat 
item  of  elfectiveness  in  dealing  with  many  tall 
herbaceous  plants.  Here,  too,  were  eight  large 
beds  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  variety  already  finely 
in  bloom  when  some  jjarties  are  only  thinking  of 
putting  theirs  out,  or  perhaps  nursing  them  under 
glass.  The  late  storms  and  rain  have  left  them 
perfectly  unscathed.  Other  noticcalilc  new  and 
showy  bedding  features  were  beds  of  all  the  newer 
varieties  of  Columbines,  including  A.  cuerulea,  A. 
chrysantha,  A.  Skinneri,  kc.  A  veiy  showy  bed 
shortly,  too,  will  be  one  of  single  Dahlias  (varieties 
lately  figured  in  The  Garden)  ;  and  there  too  will 
be  a  prominent  feature— Cannell's  new  Pyrethrums 
bedded  out.  With  such  materials  one  may  look 
forward  to  something  new  and  something  good — 
there  are  fifty  others  such  here — while  they  may  re- 
member tliat  the  catalogue  to  select  from  is  almost 
endless.— W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 
Ali.  plantiuj  having  lieen  brought  to  a  close,  the  great 
points  to  he  oljserved  are  U'^atness,  order,  and  .ittention  to 
peguiDg,  training,  and  staking,  and  la.st,  bnt  not  least, 
frequent  stirring  of  tlie  surface  of  the  ground,  'the  tine 
rain  we  Iiad  in  .fune  started  tlie  plants  into  a  free  growth, 
and  already  beds  are  well  furnished,  but  in  order  to  keep 
thein  trim  and  true  to  tlie  pattern,  the  snlijects  used  for 
carpet  beds  must  have  timely  attention  to  the  everlasting 
process  of  pegging  and  piochinGr,  and  tlien  even  some 
over  vigorous  leaf  or  growth  will  elbow  its  way  into  the 
space  allotted  to  its  neigliliour.  Fortunately,  where  carpet 
bedding  is  insisted  upon  or  persisted  in,  a  great  sliide  lias 
been  made  liy  the  introduction  of  the  hardy  sneculenta 
and  dwarf  growing  plants,  wliich  do  not  soon  set  out  of 
order,  and  furtlicr  they  look  well  until  tlie  frost 
breaks  up  the  order  of  the  gard;n.  In  the  hardy  herba- 
ceous or  wliat  may  be  termed  the  cutting  garden,  tlie  most 
inip'  rtant  work  is  staliing  and  tying  to  prevent  injury  by 
wind  and  rain.  At  the  present  time  we  have  Delphiniums 
S  ft  high,  and  r.Tonies  that  we  can  cut  with  4-it.  stems, 
a  class  of  flowers  which  now  go  largely  into  the  drc  sing 
and  decoration  of  all  the  best  houses  in  London.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  always  con- 
venient or  agreeal)le  to  go  into  the  "  dress  "  garden  to  fill 
a  G-ft.  hamper  at  least  once  a  week.  Every  London  man- 
sion should,  therefore,  have  a  good  cutting  garden  lit  the 
country,  slieltered,  lint  open  to  sun  and  light,  well  drained 
and  deeply  trenched,  and  if  possible  no  great  distance 
from  the  packing  room.  M'.  <,\)I.kman. 

Jiastnor  Caatlf. 


Deep  Cultivation  and  the  Drought.— 

At  no  time  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  deep  culti- 
vation and  ample  manuring  so  visible  as  during  a 
drought  such  as  we  ha\e  had  this  season.  In 
spring  the  weather  was  extremely  dry  and  the 
winds  cold  and  parching,  and  now  we  have  a  try- 
ing drought,  accompanied  by  tropical  heat.  Crops 
flag  and  come  to  maturity  more  or  less  prema- 
turely, according  as  they  find  depth  of  friable 
soil  and  soluble  food  within  reach  of  their  roots. 
Those,  therefore,  in  charge  of  old  kitchen  gar- 
dens, the  soil  of  which  is  permeated  and  impo- 
verished by  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  whereby  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  out  deep  cultivation,  are  be- 
wailing the  loss  of  crops  fi-om  the  effects  of 
drought,  while  those  with  ojicn  quarters  devoted 
solely  to  vegetable  culture  are  able  to  defy  any 
ordinary  drought,  for  although  much  iii.ny  lie  done 
by  watering  or  irrigating,  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  watering  crops  on  )ioor  shallow  soil 
that  is  full  of  roots  below  the  first  spit  and  the 
same  means  applied  to  deeply,  well-enriched  soil 
in  open  situations.      I  have   for    several  years 
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noticed  that  our  Onion  crop  that  generally  follows 
Celery  will  keep  tolerably  level  all  over  the  piece 
in  moist  showery  seasons,  but  during  a  drought 
the  rows  exactly  over  where  tlie  Celery  stood  the 
preceding  year,  and  where  the  soil  was  more  en- 
riched and  deeply  stirred  than  elsewhere,  will 
grow  right  away  from  those  intervening,  and 
many  other  instances  might  be  cited,  but  anyone 
can  easily  put  this  question  to  the  test  themselves 
by  noticing  how  crops  compare  should  the  di-ought 
continue  on  lands  that  are  merely  dug  over  and 
such  as  were  trenched  in  winter  and  had  the  ma- 
nure buried  deeply  as  a  reserve  of  food  for 
drought  and  for  succeeding  crops. — J.  G.  L. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  B08E  .SOCIETY. 
July  l'. 
This  society  held  its  annual  London  exhibition  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last.  It  was  quite 
as  successful  as  anj^  show  that  has  preceded  it  as 
regards  the  numbers  of  exhibits,  though  there 
seemed  to  bo  a  falling  off  of  exhibitors  in  the 
principal  classes,  whilst  the  smaller  classes,  jjar- 
ticularly  those  for  amateurs,  were  considerably 
augmented.  Except  in  a  few  instances,  the 
quality  of  the  blooms  was  not  remarkably  high,  a 
circumstance  doubtless  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  date  was  somewhat  earl}'  for  most  of  the 
exhibitors,  as  the  blooms  from  their  maiden  plants 
■were  not  in  their  best  condition,  and  those  who 
were  fortunate  in  having  their  standards  uninjured 
by  the  late  winter  reaped  the  benefit  on  this  occa- 
sion. There  were  nearly  lOOO  blooms  exhibited 
exclusive  of  those  shown  in  the  non-competitive 
classes. 

Nurserymen's  Classes.— It  is  a  singular 
fact,  and  one  that  strikingly  shows  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Eose  with  regard  to  localcircumstances,  that 
those  exhibitors  who  last  year  were  so  successful  as 
tohead  the  jirizelistinalmost  everj'classtheycom- 
peted  were  scarcely  represented  in  the  prize  list 
on  the  i^resent  occasion.  The  most  prominent  ex- 
hibitor among  nurserymen  this  year  was  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  of  Colchester,  who^e  Eoses  seemed  to  be 
at  their  best — at  least,  those  from  standards.  He 
headed  the  list  in  the  classes  for  seventj'-two 
single,  is  and  21  treble  trusses  ;  and,  singu- 
larly enough,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  won  all  the 
first  prizes  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Eose  show  last  week  in  the  principal  nurserymen's 
classes,  was  second  on  this  occasion  in  the  first 
three  classes.  Mr.  Cant's  collection  of  seventy- 
two  for  the  Challenge  Cup  and  £6  was  wonder- 
fully fine  and  attractive  withal,  as  the  stands  were 
varied  in  colour  by  the  copious  introduction  of 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  which  obviated  the  monotony 
of  the  majority  of  the  collections.  The  most  con- 
spicuous sorts  and  those  shown  the  finest  were 
A.  K.  'Williams,  General.  Jacqueminot,  Edouard 
Morren,  Reynolds  Hole,  Marechal  Niel,  Abel 
Carrifere,  Abel  Grand,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Constan- 
tine  FretiakofE,  Mad.  Caroline  Kuster,  La  France, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Charles  Darwin,  Horace  Vernet, 
Rubens,  Devoniensis,  Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Hippo- 
lyte  Jamain,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mad.  Bravy,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Emily 
Laxton,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  C'amille  Bcrnardin, 
Mdlle.  Prosper  Laugier,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Niphetos,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Mrs.  Baker, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Marie  Eady.  These 
were  all  in  a  beautiful  stage  of  expansion,  and 
the  majority  showed  well  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  sorts.  Mr.  Turner's  collection  was 
also  fine,  but  the  blooms  were  more  expanded  and 
the  colours  were  not  so  much  varied.  Messrs. 
Curtis  had  a  good  collection  from  their  Torquay 
Nurseries  for  the  third  place,  and  the  Piltdown 
Nurseries  secured  the  other.  There  was  one  other 
collection  shown. 

The  next  class  for  forty-eight  treble  trusses  was 
also  a  fine  one,  and  Mr.  Cant  again  showed  re- 
markably well  for  the  premier  prize.  Etienne 
Levet,  Mad.  C.  AYood,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie 
Baumaun,   Eugene   Verdier,   Marquise    de    Cas- 


tellane, Annie  Laxton,  Horace  Vernet,  Le  Havre, 
Devoniensis,  all  among  the  cream  of  exhibition 
Roses,  were  shown  superbly  in  these  boxes.  The 
other  prizes  were  talcen  by  tlie  same  cxliibitors  as 
the  foregoing,  except  the  fourth,  which  went  to 
Cheshunt.  Five  collections  of  twenty-four  treble 
trusses. — Besides  other  sorts  mentioned  the 
Colchester  collection  contained  splendid  blooms 
of  Duke  of  Wellington,  Elie  Morel,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Captain  Clu-isty,  Blagna  Charta,  and 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa.  The  other  prize-takers 
were  the  same  as  in  the  last  class,  and  were 
similarly  placed. 

The  next  class  was  for  twenty-four  single  trusses 
of  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties,  of  whicli  there  were 
four  collections  shown.  The  best  came  from  Mr. 
Prince,  of  Oxford,  who  grows  the  Rose  on  the 
Seedling  Brier  better  than  most  cultivators.  His 
Eoses  on  this  occasion  certainly  confirms  the  high 
opinion  lie  entertains  of  this  particular  stock,  for 
they  were  by  far  the  finest  Teas  in  the  show. 
Among  the  sorts  shown  were  Homer,  Innocenti 
Pirola,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mad. 
AVillermoz,  Alba  Rosea,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Marechal  Niel,  Comtesse  Eiza  du  Pare, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Souvenir  de 
Paul  Neron,  Jean  Ducher,  Marie  Sisley,  and 
Jean  Pernet.  Three  other  collections  were 
shown. 

The  second  division  in  the  schedule  was  for  ex- 
hibitors not  competing  in  the  above  classes. 
There  were  six  collections  shown  in  the  class  for 
forty-eight  single  trusses,  and  the  best  of  these — 
from  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford — were  very 
fine,  containing,  besides  sorts  previously  men- 
tioned, superb  examples  of  Auguste  Rigotard, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Thomas  Mills,  Mons.  Fillion, 
Mad.  Gabriel  Tournier,  and  Mons,  Boncenne. 
Four  exhibitors  showed  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
treble  trusses,  three  in  twenty-four  single  trusses, 
most  of  which  contained  some  fine  blooms. 
Twelve  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties  were  shown  best 
by  Messrs.  Cranston,  who  had,  among  other  fine 
blooms  Niphetos,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Jean  Pernet, 
Mad.  Bra\y,  Mad.  WiUermoz,  Mad.  Caroline 
Kuster,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  and  Catherine 
Mermet. 

Amateurs. — The  Roses  from  amateurs  were 
not  so  good  as  usual,  though  more  numerous  in 
the  less  important  classes.  There  was  a  poor 
competition  for  the  silver  challenge  cup  and  £S 
presented  by  nurserymen  as  first  prize  for  forty- 
eight  single  trusses,  as  there  were  but  three  col- 
lections. One  of  these  collections  came  from  Mr. 
R.N.  G.  Baker,  Heavitree,  Devon,  and,  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  were  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  others 
in  point  of  quality  ;  in  fact,  every  bloom  in  the 
stand  was  superb,  notwithstanding  their  long 
journey  and  the  hot  dry  weather.  The  most  con- 
spicuous sorts  in  this  grand  collection  were  Marie 
Baumann,  Dr.  Andry,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Victor  Verdier,  Mad.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Mad.  A.  Lavallee,  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
(very  fine).  La  France,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Penelope 
Mayo  (a  fine  new  Hybrid  Perpetual),  Le  Havre, 
Thomas  Mills,  Pauline  Talabot,  Marie  Cointet, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Alfred  Colomb  (very  fine), 
Charles  Darwin,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Etienne 
Levet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Dupuy  Jamain,  John 
Bright,  Camille  Bernardin,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Francois  Michelon,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Mad.  V. 
Verdier,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Marguerite  Brassac, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mons.  Fournier,  Mrs. 
Baker,  and  Duke  of  Connaught.  The  second  col- 
lection contained  some  fair  blooms,  but  the  third 
was  below  the  average. 

In  the  next  class  for  twenty-four  single  trusses 
there  were  only  four  exhibitors.  Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  C.  Davies,  Banbury,  showed  well  for  the  first 
and  second  prizes,  but  the  Devon  collection  was 
superior  in  every  respect.  It  contained,  besides 
those'  already  examined,  fine  blooms  of  Marie 
Rady,  Charles  Lefebvre,  J.  S.  Mill.  In  Mr. 
Davies'  boxes  were  splendid  blooms  of  Catherine 
Mermet,  Jean  Liabaud,  J.  S.  Mill,  Marguerite  de 
St.  Amand,  Xavier  Olibo,  Le  Havre,  Marechal 
Niel,  and  some  other   Teas  and  Noisettes  that 


apparently  thrive  uncommonly  well  with  the  ex- 
hibitor. In  the  next  class  for  twelve  single 
trusses  Mr.  Baker  was  again  first,  and  all  the 
trusses,  which  consisted  of  sorts  mentioned,  were 
superb  examples  of  skilful  culture,  and  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  only  other  collection  in  the  class, 
which  was  poor. 

The  class  for  twelve  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties 
was  well  represented,  and  the  first  collection,  from 
Mr.  Davies,  contained  some  remarkable  examples, 
particularly  one  of  Catherine  Mermet,  which  was 
singled  out  as  being  the  finest  Tea  Rose  in  the 
whole  exhibition  ;  it  was  perfect  in  form,  of  large 
size,  and  high  colour  for  the  sort,  the  crimson- 
purple  tinge  of  the  outer  overlapping  petals  being 
a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  soft  creamy  yellow  of 
the  interior.  The  other  kinds  in  the  collection 
were  Mons.  Furtado,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Marechal 
Niel,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mad.  Caroline  Kuster, 
Jean  Ducher,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Niphetos,  and  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac. 

The  fourth  division  of  the  schedule  was  for 
exhibitors  not  competing  in  the  foregoing  classes. 
The  first  class  in  it  was  for  thirty-six  single 
trusses.  Six  exhibitors  competed  ;  the  best  collec- 
tion came  from  Mr.  Jowitt,  Hereford,  who 
generally  shows  finely.  He  had  an  excellent 
collection,  La  France  being  particularly  fine.  Of 
eighteen  blooms  there  were  a  dozen  exhibitors, 
and  a  score  of  collections  were  shown  in  the  class 
for  twelve  single  trusses,  the  majority  of  which 
were  good,  particularly  that  from  Mr.  Ridout,  of 
Reigate,  who  grows  the  Rose  remarkably  well. 
Ten  exhibitors  showed  collections  of  six  treble 
trusses,  none  of  which  were  below  the  average 
quality,  and  the  three  first  were  particularly  fine. 
Of  nine  Tea  or  Noisettes,  seven  collections  were 
shown,  and  the  first,  from  Mr.  Pemberton,  contained 
several  fine  blooms.  The  sixth  diWsion  consisted 
of  four  classes  for  exhibitors  not  competing  in 
previous  classes.  The  numbers  were  twelve,  nine, 
and  six  blooms,  and  being  such  a  small  number 
all  the  boxes  contained  fair  blooms  of  fair  quality. 
Suburban-grown  Roses  were  more  numerously 
shown  this  year  than  last,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  twenty-eight  exhibitors  in  the  two  classes 
for  six  single  trusses.  The  best  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wimbledon  and  Streatham, 
some  eight  miles  south-west  of  London.  There 
was  only  one  collection  of  six  Tea  or  Noisette 
kinds. 

Open  Classes. — The  best  twelve  blooms  of 
any  yellow  Eose  were  shown  by  Mr.  Prince, 
Oxford,  who  had  some  -splendid  examples  of 
Marechal  Niel,  one  of  which  was  awarded  the 
silver  medal,  as  being  the  best  Noisette  variety  in 
the  whole  exhibition.  For  the  second  place,  Mr. 
Davies  showed  some  fine  Marie  Van  Houtte  ;  and 
Marechal  Niel  took  the  third.  The  best  dozen 
pink  or  rose-coloured  Roses  were  some  splendid 
blooms  of  Francois  Michelon  from  Messrs.  Curtis. 
The  same  variety  from  Mr.  Cant  took  the  third, 
and  Mr.  Baker  the  second  with  superb  Etienne 
Levet  blooms.  Baroness  Rothschild,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Marie  Verdier,  and  Marquise  de 
Castellane  were  also  shown  in  this  class.  The 
best  dozen  of  a  crimson  varietj'  were  from  Mr. 
Cant,  who  showed  A.  K.  Williams  in  fine  condition. 
Some  very  fine  Duke  of  Ediuburghs  from  Mr. 
Baker  took  the  second,  and  General  Jacqueminot 
the  third.  The  class  for  six  blooms  of  any  variety 
was  represented  by  numerous  exhibitors.  Belle 
Lyonnaise  took  the  first,  Captain  Christy  the 
second,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane  the  third 
prize.  Dr.  Andry,  Marechal  Niel,  Jlons.  E.  Y. 
Teas,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Baumann  were 
also   shown    in   this   class. 

Ne'W  Roses. — These  were  not  very  numer- 
ously shown.  The  amateurs'  class  for  six  new 
Eoses  put  in  commerce  since  1878  was  represented 
by  some  three  or  four  collections,  none  of  which 
were  very  remarkable  for  high  quality.  In  the 
first,  from  Mr.  PembertoE,  were  Harrison  Weir, 
Charles  Darwin,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Earthelemy 
Joubert,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Countess  of  Rose- 
bery.  The  second,  from  Mr.  Jowitt,  comprised 
Mabel  Morrison,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
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Mad.  Alfred  Duniesnil,  Mad.  Julia  Uymonicr, 
and  a  fine  seedling  in  the  way  of  Alfred  Colomb. 
Other  kinds  shown  in  this  class  were  Mrs,  H. 
Turner,  Richard  Laxton,  Beauty  of  Stapleford, 
Mad.  Lamba*!,  Jules  Finger,  and"  George  Bennett. 
'J'lie  open  class  for  twelve  new  Hoses  sent  out 
since  1S78  was  represented  exclusively  by  nursery- 
men. Eijual  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner 
and  Messrs.  I'aul,  Cheshunt.  The  former  had 
Harrison  Weir,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Egeria,  JIad. 
Marane,  Barthelcmy  Levet,  Jlrs.  H.  Turner,  Dr. 
Sewell,  Jules  Finger,  Charles  Darwin,  Countess  of 
Uosebery,  Mad.  F,.  Vcrdicr,  and  Charles  Darwin. 

Jlessrs.  I'aul's  collection  comprised  Paul 
Jamain,  Mad.  Julia  Dymonier,  Jlad.  Ducher, 
Cliarles  Darwin,  Comtesse  de  Choiseul,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Egeria,  Mabel  Morrison,  Catherine  Soupert, 
Harrison  Weir,  Wilhelm  Koelle,  and  Countess  of 
Ivosebery.  Messrs.  Curtis  was  third  with  Leon 
llcnaulf.  Mad.  Eugene  Verdier, Jean  Ducher,  Duke 
of  Tcck,  Jules  Finger,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Mad.  Marane,  Countess  of  Kosebery,  Ferdinand 
Chaffolte,  Souvenir  de  Mad.  Biobe,  Mad.  Etienne 
Levet,  and  Comtesse  de  Choiseul.  Messrs.  Cranston 
showed  the  other  collection,  which  consisted  of 
Mad.  JIarguerite  JIanoin,  Mons.  A.  Dumesnil, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet, Comtesse  de 
Camonda,  Boildieu,  Eliza  Taisson,  Mad.  Julia 
Dymonier,  Mad.  Ducher,  Mad.  Marie  Verdier, 
Jlrs.  Jdwitt,  and  Edouard  I'ynaert. 

Jlr.  Turner  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  three 
trusses  of  a  very  new  seedling  Rose  not  j'et  in 
commerce  or  announced.  The  kind  sh^wn  was 
named  General  Roberts.  It  is  a  large  full  llower 
of  fine  form,  particularly  in  the  half-open  state, 
with  good  substance  of  petal.  The  colour  is  a 
deep  rich  velvety  crimson,  shaded  with  a  brighter 
hue,  embodying  all  the  characteristics  of  a  fine 
exhibition  vai'iety,  and,  judging  by  the  ground 
plant  shown  with  the  flowers,  it  is  a  robust  grower 
and  promises  to  be  a  fine  garden  Rose  as  well. 

Thesociety'ssilvermedal  forthebest  Hybrid  I'er- 
pet  ual  was  awarded  toa  wonderfully  fine  Marie  Rady 
of  exquisite  form  and  colour.  It  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Brown,  Reigafe.  The  best  Tea  was  Catherine 
Soupert,  shown  bj'  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  best 
Noisette,  Mar^chal  Niel,  from  Mr.  Prince,  as  we 
before  mentioned. 

A  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  advertis- 
ing columns. 


ROVAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 

July  2. 
Tins,  the  second  summer  exhibition  held  by  this 
Societ.y,  was  of  the  usual  extensive  character. 
The  exliibits  were  more  numerous  than  at  the 
May  show,  and,  being  supplemented  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  fruit  and  cut  flowers,  the  display,  on  the 
whole,  was  most  satisfactory. 

Ne"W  Plants  were,  as  usual  at  these  ex 
liil)iti(ins,  shown  in  large  numbers.  From  Messrs. 
\\-itch  i:  Son  came  Philodendron  radula,  Cattleya 
Macmorlandi,  C.  dolosa,  Lailia  Dominiana  rosea, 
Anthurium  Kalbreyeri,  a  new  species  of  Astilbe, 
I'tricularia  Endressi,  Adiantum  fissum,  Dendro- 
bium  Guiberti,  Sarracenia  melanorhoda,  Aletris 
fragrans  aureo  variegatus,  Saccolabium  Hender- 
soni,  I'haljenopsis  sumatrana,  P.violacea,  Caladium 
Princess  Beatrice,  Impatiens  Mariana;,  Spergula 
pilifera  aurea,  Davallia  Mariesi  cristata.  Begonia 
alba  fl.-pl.,  Ixora  Burbidgei,  Sarracenia  formosa, 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  Globba  coccinea, 
Croton  aureo  marmoratus,  C.  Sinitzinianus,  C.  rc- 
curvifolius,  C.  chrysophyllus,  C.  Cronstadti,  C. 
Fordi,  C.  ruhro  lineatus,  Lilium  medeoloides, 
B.'gonia  Mi.ss  Constance  A'eitch. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  showed  Ixora  Pilgrim!,  Cycas 
undulata,  Gymnogramma  Alstoni,  Asplenium 
N'eillardi  ficile,  Dieffenbachia  Imperator,  Iraanto- 
pliylhim  concinnum,  Aralia  spinulosa,  Trichopilia 
bymenanthera,  Aralia  monstrosa. 

From  the  General  Horticultural  Company  came 
Croton  President  Chereau,  C.  Baron  Frank  Sel- 
liere,  C.  superbiens,  C.  Massangeanus,C.  Bergmani, 
C.  Macfarlanei,  and  Gloxinia  Countess  Renard. 

Mr.  Bull  exhibited  Crossandra  inf undibuliformis, 
Aphelandrapunctata,  Schismatoglottislongispatha, 


D.T.valliaLorrainei,Illiciumreligiosumvariegatum, 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  rubrum,  Sarracenia 
flavaerythropus,  S.  flava  limbata,  Lilium  JIartagon 
dalmaricum,  L.  Parryi,  Masdevallia  Harryana 
atrosanguinea,  M.  Shuttleworthi,  Antigramma 
brasiliensis,  Selaginella  granatcnsis,  Kxmpferia 
Gilberli. 

Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  Mr.  Little,  Uxbridge, 
exhibited  Pelargoniums  Lucie  Lemoine,  Beat 
Upon.Triomphe  deSt.Mande,  01ivette,AnnieHems- 
ley.  Mad.  Thibaut,  Formosa,  Magnet,  Christobel, 
Britomart,  Aurora,  Hermit,  La  Grande. 

Jlessrs.  Hugh  Low,  Clapton,  showed  Den- 
drobium  heterocarpum  jjhilippinense  and  D. 
Treacher!.  Mr.  James,  Norwood  Nursery,  sent 
Odontoglossum  cordatum  sulphureum.  M-. 
Croucher,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  con- 
tributed Odontoglossum  vexillarium  atroroseum. 
From  Mr.  Butler  came  Amaryllis  Miss  Edith. 
Mr.  Rundell,  Kentish  Town,  seedling  Fuchsia 
Louise  Rundell.  Mr.  Rulter,  Richmond,  exhibited 
Gloxinias  Mrs,  Morrcl,  G.  Mrs.  Cotton,  G.  Ben's 
Beauty,  and  G.  Miss  Rutter. 

Of  these  the  following  were  awarded  botanical 
certificates  of  merit : 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sous,  Chelsea,  fcr — 

Globba  coccinea. — A  highly  attractive  and 
elegant  plant  o£  the  Gingcrwort  family,  having 
slender  stems,  rising  about  li  ft.  high,  furni.shed 
with  deep  green  shining  leaves,  and  terminated 
by  a  cluster  of  deep  red  flowers  of  singular 
shape. 

Anthurium  Kalbreyeri,  A  noble  Aroid 
remarkable  for  its  bolil  ample  roundish  leaves, 
which  measure  upwards  of  1  ft,  across,  of  leathery- 
texture,  and  divided  into  from  four  to  nine 
segments. 

Lselia  Dominiana  rosea— Ahybrid  variety 
of  surpassing  beauty,  obtained  by  crossing  C, 
Dowiana  and  C.  exoniensis.  The  parent.oge  is 
very  marked,  as  the  flowers  have  a  large  shallow 
lip  like  Dowiana,  but  of  a  rich  purple-crimson  hue, 
beautifully  crisped  at  the  margins.  The  sepals 
are  a  pale  lilac  hue.  lighter  than  in  the  original 
L.  Dominiana,  hence  the  varieatal  name. 

Cattleya  MacMorlandi,  — A  lovely  species 
having  llowcrs  of  the  size  and  shape  of  C. 
labiata.  The  sepals  are  a  delicate  pale  rose, 
while  the  lip  is  a  pale  sulphur  yellow  hue. 

SaccolabiumHendersoni.— A  pretty  little 

species  having  short  erect  spikes  of  flowers  of 
a  colour  similar  to  that  of  Slesospinidium  vul- 
canicum. 

Utricularia  Endresi,  —  A  Bladderwort 
similar  to  U.  montana,  but  with  smaller  flowers  of 
a  pleasing  deep  mauve  tint.  It  is  very  floriferous, 
and  well  adapted  for  growing  in  baskets. 

Phalsenopsis  violacea.— A  pretty  species 
with  a  habit  of  growth  similar  to  P.  Luddeman- 
niana ;  the  flowers  are  about  1  in.  across,  of  a  bright 
violet-purple  hue,  broadly  edged  with  pale  green, 
a  striking  contra.st  in  colour. 

Cattleya  dolosa. — A  beautiful  species  of 
dwarf  growth,  having  large  flowers  of  a  deep  rosy 
pink  hue,  rendering  it  highly  attractive. 

Davallia  Mariesi  cristata. — A  tassel- 
fronded  variety  of  an  elegant  Hare's-foot  Fern 
descril.)ed  in  our  columns  a  short  time  ago. 

Croton  rubro-lineatus. — A  noble  variety 
having  long  and  broad  leaves  beautifully  marbled 
and  streaked  in  yellow  on  a  green  ground,  and 
with  crimson  veins  and  markings  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for — 

Lilium  Parryi.— A  new  Californian  Lily 
with  bright  yellow  flowers  of  medium  size,  spotted 
copiously  with  chocolate.  It  was  figured  in  The 
Garden,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  e.'iL'. 

Masdevallia  Harryana  atrosan- 
guinea,—A  variety  remarkable  for  the  exception- 
ally deep  ricli  colour  of  the  blossoms,  as  well  as 
their  large  size. 

Sarracenia  limbata,— A  variety  of  S.  flava, 
having  tlie  lid  of  the  pitchers  margined  with  a 
broad   ring  of   a   deep  reddish  tint  on  a  green 


ground.  S.  erytljropus,  another  variety  having 
the  neck  of  the  lid  of  a  deep  red  hue. 

Aphelandra  punctata.-A  species  with  the 
medium-sized  leaves  prettily  variegated  with 
silvery  markings  on  a  deep  green  ground. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  rubrum. 

—  One  of  tliedeipest  tinted  varieties  everexhibited, 
the  colour  being  a  dark  rose  hue. 

Davallia  Lorrainei. — An  elegant  Malayan 
Hare's  Foi.t  Fein,  willi  finely  cut  frond;  about 
1  ft.  in  lenglli. 

KsBmpferia  Gilbert!. — An  attractive  plant, 
having  large,  broad  leaves  of  a  deep  green,  witlj  a 
broad  margin  of  white, 

Antigramma  brasiliensis.- A  plant  o£ 

dwarf  growth,  with  narrow  leaves  having  a  band 
of  white  running  through  the  centre  of  each. 
The  General  Horticultural  Company  for — 
Croton  Bergmani. — A  handsome  variety  of 
robust,  yet  comj>act  growth,  having  liroad  leaves 
elegantly  marbled  with  green  and  golden-yellow. 
C.  Baron  Frank  Selliere,  also  a  highly  attractive 
plant,  with  broader  leaves  than  the  last,  but 
variegated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  for — 
Croton     Laingi. — A     long     narrow-leaded 
variety,  with  the  leaves  of  a  bright  golden-yellow, 
in  their  lower  halves  sufliused  with  crimson,  while 
the  upper  jiarts  are  a  deep  bronzy-green. 

Caladium  Mithridate,  J.  R.  Box,  Can- 
didum,  and  Comtesse  de  Condeixa,  all  superb 
varieties,  described  in  our  columns  a  short  time 
ago.  They  are  all  decided  improvements  upon 
older  kinds,  and,  without  exception,  are  extremely 
handsome. 

Mr.  Croucher,  gardener  to  Mr.  Peacock,  Sudbury 
House,  Hammersmith,  for 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  atroro- 
seum.— A  splendid  variety,  remarkable  for  the 
exceptionally  fine   blooms,  which  are  of  a   deep 
rose-pink  colour  ;  one  of  the  fine.'t  yet  exhibited. 
Floral  Certificates  were  awarded  to  — 
Jlr.  Turner,  Slough,  for — 
Pelargonium    Kunbeam  (Foster).  —  One 
of  the  large-flowered  type,  with  intensely  brilliant 
crimson  flowers  of  fine  form. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  ..t  Sons,  Swanley,  for — 
Heliotrope    White   Lady.— A  very  fine 
variety  with   fine  clusters   of   flowers  of  a  pure 
white.     The  habit  of  growth  appears  to  be  vigo- 
rous, and  the  plant  a  free  flowercr. 

Jlr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  Jlr.  Little,  Hillrngdon 
Place,  I'xbridge,  for — 

Pelargoniums  Britomart,  Formosa, 
Christobel,  large  or  show-flowered  varieties; 
Lucie  Lemoine,  Annie  Hemsley,  Mad. 
Thibaut,  decorative  varieties  :  ami  an  unnamed 
Ivy-leaved,  with  double  flowers,  raised  by  JL 
Lemoine.  As  we  have  so  recently  alluded  to 
these  kinds,  further  comment  is  unnece.ssary.  save 
that  they  are  all  very  beautiful,  and  well  deserve 
the  distinction  accorded  them. 
Messrs.  Veitch,  for — 

Carnation  Gloire  de  Nancy.— A  variety 
of  the  Clove  having  large  pure  white  flowers 
finely  doubled  and  deliciously  scented. 

Orchids. — Though  not  so  fine  as  at  the  Jlay 
show,  these  made  a  highly  attia^tive  group. 
There  were  only  two  collections  of  twelve  plants 
from  amateurs,  that  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
garden,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  being  the  finest. 
It  comprised  fine  examples  of  Epiriendrum 
nemorale,  a  magnificent  plant,  4  ft,  through,  with 
two  or  three  dozen  spikes;  JIasdevallia  Harryana 
violacea,  very  fine  plant;  Cypriptdium  Pai'ishi, 
with  four  spikes  ;  Renanthera  Lowi,  with  a  spike 
.")  ft.  long,  bearing  30  flowers ;  Dendrobium 
JIcCarthi;e,  a  fine  plant;  Aeiides  afline,  La:lia 
purpurata,  Cypripedium  Veitchi,  C.  niveum, 
Oncidium  unifolium,  V.anda  suavis,  Dcndrochilum 
filiforme  ;  the  other  collection,  from  Mr.  Dorman, 
Sydenham,  containing  fine  plants  of  Cypripedium 
Stonei,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  O.  Roezli,  and 
Dendrobium  suavissimum.  In  the  nurserymen's 
cla.ss  Jlr.  B.  S.  Williams  took  the  first  prize  in  both 
the  classes  for  twelve  and  six  plants.    In  the  for- 
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meiwere  graml  plants  ol  Brassia  verrucosa,  Aerides 
oduratum  luajus,  Cattleya  Mossiie  and  Jlendelli, 
Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum,  C.  superbiens, 
Vauda  tricolor,  and  Odontoglossum  vexillarium. 
Among  the  six  were  Lxlia  purpurata,  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  Cypripedium  superbiens,  Sacco- 
labium  Holfordi,  Cattleya  Mossi;e  superba,  and 
Anguloa  Clowesi,  all  in  tine  condition.  The  other 
collection,  of  twelve  plants  were  from  Mr.  James 
and  Messrs.  Jackson,  who  took  the  second  and 
third  prizes.  Among  the  former  were  fine  plants 
of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Oncidium 
crispumgrandiflorum,  and  Cypripedium  barbatum, 
while  a  line  plant  of  Calanthe  veratrifolia  was 
conspicuous  in  the  Kingston  collection. 

Tliere  were  two  collections  of  six  plants  in  the 
amateurs'  class ;  the  finest  came  from  Mr. 
Coningsby,  Mr.  Dorman's  gardener,  w-ho  had 
splendid  "plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
O.  cordatum,  Oncidium  curtum,  Dendrochilum 
tiliforme,  Cattleya  Mendelli,  and  Odonto- 
glossum citrosmum.  A  fine  plant  of  Aerides 
odoratum  majus  was  shown  in  the  other  collec- 
tion. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were 
not  nearly  so  fine  as  usual,  neitlicr  were  they  so 
numerous,  as  onlj"  six  collections  were  shonm. 
In  the  open  class  for  twelve,  Messrs.  Jackson 
showed  for  the  finest  collection  ;  the  best  plants 
were  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  M.  Duphemis,  a  very 
bright  coloured  variety,  Hedaroma  fuchsioides, 
I'imelea  mirabilis,  and  Dracophyllum  gracile. 
In  tlie  other  two  collections  shown  were 
llondeletia  speciosa,  Jledinilla  magnifica  in  fair 
condition,  but  the  other  plants  were  below  the 
average  qualitj*.  The  best  six  plants  from 
nurserymen  came  abo  from  the  Kingston  Nursery. 
It  comprised  fine  plants  of  Kalosanthes  coccinea 
Br.  E.  Itegel,  Erica  ventricosa  Bothwelliana,  and 
.Statice  Butcheri.  In  the  other  collection  were 
fair  plants  of  Erica  affinis,  Kondeletia  speciosa, 
and  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange.  The  amateurs'  class 
for  six  plants  was  onlj'  represented  by  two 
collections  ;  the  best  of  these,  from  Mr.  Donald, 
comprised  fine  examples  of  Statice  profusa, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Ixora  Fraseri,  and  Draco- 
l^hyllum  graoile  ;  also  Hedaroma  fuchsioides  and 
Dipladenia  amabilis.  In  the  other  collection  was 
a  well  flowered  plant  of  Erica  depressa. 

Fine-foliage  Plants.— The  classes  for 
these  were  not  so  well  represented  as  usual,  but 
some  of  the  collections  werevery  fine,  particularly 
that  from  Jlr.  Rann,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley, 
who  was  first  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants. 
Thej'  comprised  Cycas  revoluta,  Areca  sapida, 
Latania  borbonica,  Croton  variegatum,  C.angusti- 
folium,  and  Gleichenia  rupestris  glaucesccns,  all 
of  which  were  remarkably  fine  specimens.  In  the 
second  collection  were  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
Seaforthia  elegans,  Chama^rops  humilis,  in  fair 
examples.  One  other  group  was  shown  among 
nurserymen  ;  iWr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  first  with  a 
fine  group  of  six  plants,  consisting  of  Croton 
angustifolium,C.  majesticum,  Geonoma  (Seemanni, 
Kentia  australis,  Eucephalartos  CalTra,  and 
Dasylirion  acrotrichum.  Messrs.  Hooper  were 
next  in  the  class  ;  their  best  plants  being  Thrinax 
argentea,  Anthuriura  crj-stallinum,  I'ritchardia 
macrocarpa,  and  I'hyllotasnium  Lindeni.  In  the 
other  group  were  fair  examples  of  Croton 
interruptum,  Theophrasta  imperialis,  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  and  Dracrena  Mooreana. 

Ferns. — These  were  numerously  and  finely 
show-n.  The  best  six  from  amateurs  came  from 
Mr.  Brown,  Streatham,  who  had  grand  plants  of 
Davallia  Tyermani  4  ft.  across ;  Gleichenia 
microphylla  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  through ;  Davallia 
Mooreana  nearly  as  large  ;  Adiantum  farleyense, 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
Adiantum  Williamsi.  The  second  collection  was 
also  good,  consisting  of  grand  specimens  of 
Gleichenia  glaucophylla,  G.  Mendelli,  G.  rupestris 
glaucescens,  Dicksonia  squarrosa  and  antarctica, 
and  Cyathea  dealbata.  These  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Piann.  In  tlie  third  collection  were  fine 
plants  of  Davallia  Jlooreana,  Phlebodiumaureum, 
Gleichenia  Mendelli,  Jlicrolepia  hirta  cristata, 
Adiantum  farleyense.  In  the  other  group,  awarded 


an  extra  prize,  were  some  fine  tree  Ferns.  The 
nurserymen  were  poorly  represented  as  regards 
numbers,  there  being  but  two  collections  of  six. 
Mr.  Williams  was  first  with  Cibotium  regale 
and  prumatum,  C.  dealbata,  Asplenium  Nidus, 
Gleichenia  circinata,  and  G.  flabellata.  The  second 
prize  was  withheld,  and  the  third  awarded  to  a  poor 
collection. 

Pelargoniums. — Nine  plants  of  the  zonal 
type  were  shown  b3'  three  e.xhibitors.  The  finest, 
from  Mr.  Catlin,  comprised  grand  plants  of  Fanny 
Catlin,  M.  Thibaut,  Devotion,  Lively,  Gorgeous, 
F.  V.  Easpail,  Fannj-  Thorpe.  The  other  two 
collections  were  inferior.  The  large-flowered  or 
show  type  was  not  nearly  so  large  or  fine  as 
usual.  The  best  six  and  only  one  in  the  nurser}-- 
men's  class,  from  Mr.  Turner,  comprised  the  sorts 
Modest^-,  Claribel,  Victory,  Cicely,  Illuminator, 
Quadroon,  and  Digby  Grand.  The  only  collection 
in  the  amateurs'  class  was  from  Jlr,  Wiggins,  who 
had  moderate-sized  plants  of  Setting  Sun,  Mag- 
nificent, Madame  Favart,  Illuminator,  Morning 
Star,  and  Decorator.  The  fancy  or  small-flowered 
class  likewise  was  represented  only  by  two  col- 
lections. In  Mr.  Turner's  six  were  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Fanny  Gair,  Jewess, 
Mrs.  Pope,  Jlr.  Hart ;  and  the  other  group,  from 
Jlr.  Wiggins,  was  similar,  but  both  were  inferior 
in  point  of  size  and  quality. 

Begonias. — Both  of  the  collections  of  six 
plants  were  fine,  particularly  that  in  the  amateurs' 
class  for  six  plants.  These  were  from  Jlr.  Child, 
the  varieties  being  Reine  Blanche,  i!  ft.  through, 
J.  W.  Farrand,  Kallista,  L^lia,  Jliss  Bertha,  and 
Jlonarch.  Jlr.  Coppin's  group  consisted  of  fine 
plants  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Venus,  Mrs.  C.  Goschen, 
Ol3'mpus,  Jlrs.  H.  Coppin,  and  JIarie. 

Heaths. — These  were  far  finer  than  usual, 
especially  those  from  the  Kingston  Nursery, 
which  comprised  Erica  ventricosa  Bothwelliana, 
E.  tricolor  rosea,  E.  Parmenteri  rosea,  E.  Vernoni, 
and  E.  Kingstonensis.  The  second  collection  was 
also  fine,  consisting  of  large  examples  of  E. 
Easoniana,  gemmifera  elegans,  tricolor  Hol- 
fordiana,  and  Paxtoni. 

Cut  Flo'wers,  Roses.— These  were  not 
numerous,  but  very  fine.  In  the  nurserymen's 
class  for  forty-eight  single  trusses,  Jlr.  Cant  had  a 
very  fine  collection,  all  in  first-rate  condition ;  and 
scarcely  inferior  were  those  from  Jlr.  Turner  for 
the  second  place  ;  but  this  exhibitor  secured  the 
first  prize  for  twenty-four  treble  trusses,  while 
Jlr.  Cant  was  second,  and  Jlessrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt, 
the  third.  Three  other  collections  were  sliown. 
The  amateurs'  class  was  not  well  represented  ; 
Jlessrs.  Jloorman,  Hawtrey,  and  Hollingworth 
were  the  only  exhibitors  who  were  placed  in  the 
order  named.  The  best  dozen  Roses  of  any  variety 
were  some  fine  JIarie  ISaumanns  from  Jlr.  Cant, 
who  also  showed  Devoniensis  for  the  best  white, 
while  Jlr.  Rann  was  the  onl3-  exhibitor  of  a 
yellow  variety,  showing  Gloire  ae  T>ijon. 

Stove  and  Q-reenhouse^Flo'wers.  -Tlie 

finest  2i  trusses  of  these  came  from  Jlr.  Jlorse. 
Epsom,  who  had  a  fine  collection,  among  which 
were  Anthuriums,  Allamandas,  Orchids,  Passion- 
flowers, &c.  The  other  collection  from  Jlr.  Rann 
was  also  good.  The  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  cut 
trusses  of  Orchids  was  Jlr.  Douglas,  who  had 
some  fine  blooms,  among  which  were  Vanda  teres, 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Roezli,  hastilabium, 
and  crispum  in  fine  condition. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Flo'wers  were  sliown 
well  by  Jlessrs.  Hooper,  and  Jlr.  Douglas,  and  Jlr. 
Bolton  who  were  placed  in  the  order  named.  In 
the  first  collection  were  some  fine  Larkspurs,  Fox- 
gloves, Irises,  Kiumpfer's  Iris,  Spiraja  palmata. 
Scarlet  Larkspur,  Carnations,  Alstro^meria  aurea. 

Miscellaneous  Class. — This  constituted  a 
most  important  feature,  for  without  it  the  large 
tent  would  have  been  but  scantily  furnished.  The 
central  mounds  in  the  tents  were  occupied  by  four 
miscellaneous  groups  of  plants  all  arranged  in  a 
tasteful  manner.  Jlessrs.  Veitch  exhibited  one 
which  consisted,  besides  the  plants  before  men- 
tioned, many  other  new  and  rare  kinds,  either  of 


an  ornamental-leaved  character  or  flowering. 
Opposite  to  this  was  one  from  Jlessrs.  Laing,  in 
which  some  grand  specimens  of  Begonias  formed 
a  conspicuous  feature.  Jlr.  Williams'  group  of 
new  and  rare  ornamental  foliaged  and  flowering 
plants  was  another  fine  object,  while  opposite  was 
a  similarly  large  one  from  the  General  Horticul- 
tural Company,  in  which  Jlr.  Wills  produced  a  fine 
effect  with  a  collection  of  Crotons,  Dracienas 
interspersed  with  other  fine  foliaged  and  flowering 
plants.  Near  to  this  group  Messrs.  Carter  Sc  Co. 
had  a  large  display  of  Petunias  and  Coleus,  the 
former  in  large  numbers,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
produce  a  striking  efl'ect.  A  bright  collection  of 
Pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Son  were 
highly  attractive,  as  were  also  other  miscellaneous 
groups,  arranged  in  a  tasteful  manner. 

Fruit. — There  was  an  excellent  display  of 
fruits,  which  were  on  the  whole  of  fine  quality. 
Collections  of  six  kinds  were  shown  by  eight 
exhibitors.  The  finest  came  from  Jlr.  Wildsmith, 
gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield  Place, 
Winchfield,  which  consisted  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  JIuscat  of  Alexandria,  Royal  George  Peaches, 
Elruge  Nectarine,  Queen  Pine,  and  Heckfield 
Hybrid  Jlelon,  all  in  fine  condition.  The  next, 
from  Jlr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  contained  fine 
examples  of  lUack  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Queen 
Pine,  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  Bellegarde  Peach, 
and  Colston  Bassett  Jlelon.  The  third  collection, 
from  Jlr.  Jliles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  contained  fine 
Foster's  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grape, 
Royal  George  Peach,  and  Elruge  Nectarine.  In 
the  other  collections  were  some  very  fine  Dr.  Hogg 
Strawberries,  Violette  Hative  Peach,  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes.  The^latter,  from  JJr.  Pratt, 
Hawstone,  Shrewsbury,  were  particularly  fine. 

Pine-apples. — About  a  score  of  these  were 
shown,  and  some  were  very  fine.  Nine  Queens 
were  .«hown.  The  best,  from  Mr.  Bailey,  Shar- 
deloes,  was  a  splendid  fruit.  In  the  class  for  any 
variety  there  were  ten  fruits  shown.  A  Smooth 
Cayenne  from  Jlr.  Jlclndoe  took  the  first,  a  fair 
sized  fruit  of  Lord  Carington,  from  Jlr.  Jliller,  for 
the  second,  and  a  fine  Jlontserrat  from  Jlr.  Wil- 
kinson was  equal  second. 

Grapes. — These  were  fairly  well  shown  and 
rather  numerous.  There  were  thirteen  collections 
of  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  those 
which  took  the  three  prizes  were  very  fine  in  every 
point.  Four  collections  of  any  variety  were 
shown.  Some  fine  Black  Hamburghs  from  Jlr.  P. 
Edwards  were  first,  JIadresfield  Court  second,  and 
Black  Prince  third.  The  four  collections  of  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  were  poor,  the  date  being  too 
early,  as  were  also  the  white  Grapes  of  anj'  other 
kind.  The  baskets  of  black  Grapes  were  very 
good,  particularly  those  from  Jlessrs.  Edwards, 
Wildsmith,  and  Coleman,  who  were  the  prize- 
takers.  Eight  other  baskets  were  shown.  The 
baskets  of  white  Grapes  were  six  in  number,  but 
none  of  tlie  bunches  were  tlioroughly  ripe. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  -Twenty  dishes 
of  the  former  were  shown.  A  fine  half-dozen 
of  Chancellor,  from  Jlr.  Edmonds,  were  first  ; 
Bellegarde  was  next,  and  Gros  Jlignonne  third. 
A  similar  number  of  dishes  represented  the  Nec- 
tarines. Jlr.  Edmonds  was  again  first  with  fine 
fruits  of  Lord  Napier,  while  the  same  variety 
obtained  the  second  and  third  prizes. 

Stra'Wberries.  —  There  were  twenty-four 
dishes  of  these  shown.  Jlr.  Jliles  showed  a  fine 
dish  of  James  Veitch  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  for  the 
first;  Jlr.  Allan,  Sir  Harrj-  and  President  for  the 
second ;  and  Jlr.  Douglas,  Unser  Fritz  and  Lox- 
ford  Hall  Seedling  for  the  third. 

Melons. — The  class  for  two  sorts  was  repre- 
sented by  a  dozen  pairs  of  fruits.  Jlr.  Carmichael, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  Semper  Fidelis,  a  large  netted  red-fleshed 
sort,  and  Nowton  Court,  a  green  firm  green 
flesh.  BIr.  Coleman  for  the  second  had  Dickson's 
Exquisite  and  Hendre's  Seedling  ;  and  Jlr. 
Allan  took  the  third  with  Benham  Park 
and  Ne  Plus  I'ltra.  Heckfield  Hybrid, 
Blenheim    Orange,    Earner     Castle,     Hero     of 
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l.nc-kinge  were  also  shown  well.  Besides  these 
a  collection  of  twenty  kinds  was  shown  by  Jlr. 
Ilobins,  Aylesbury,  which  was  awarded  a  large 
bronze  raedal.  Mr.  Crump,  o£  Blenheim,  also 
showed  five  fine  fruits  of  Blenheim  Orange. 

Oherriea,  of  two  dishes  each  were  shown  by 
eight  exhibitors.  :\lr.  Bailey  took  the  first  prize 
with  Bigarrcau  and  Black  Circassian  ;  Jlr.  Mills 
the  second  with  the  same  varieties,  and  liigar- 
rean  Napoleon  and  May  Duke  took  the  tliird 
from  "Sir.  Douglas.  Figs  were  only  shown  hy 
three  exhibitors.  Mr.  Coleman  took  the  first 
prize  with  fine  fruits  of  Brown  Turkey. 

Fruiterers'  Company's  Prizes.— On  this 
occasion  the  valuable  prizes  (ten  and  five  guineas') 
offered  by  the  Fruiterers'  Company  for  the  best 
collection  of  fruit,  and  also  a  prize  of  a  piece  of 
plate,  valued  at  ten  guineas,  for  the  exhibitor  who 
should  take  the  highest  amount  in  prize  money  at 
the  P>oyal  Botanic  Society's  Fruit  E.xhibition,  took 
place.  There  were  but  two  collections  shown, 
one  from  Jlr.  ('oleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Somcrs, 
Eastnor  Castle,  the  other  from  Mr,  Wildsmith, 
gardener  to  ■\'iscount  Eversley,  Ileckfield  Place  ; 
these  exhibitors  took  the  first  and  second  prizes 
respectively.  JI-.  Coleman's  collection  numbered 
about  twenty-five  dishes,  consisting  of  five  of 
th-apes  (three  bunches  in  each),  four  Pines,  four 
Melons,  two  of  Peaches,  two  Nectarines,  three  of 
Strawberries,  two  of  Figs,  three  of  Cherries. 
These  fruits  were  all  of  high-class  quality,  and 
the  sorts  were  of  the  best. 

Jlr,  Wikbsmith's  collection  was  more  numerous, 
there  being  nearly  forty  dishes  in  all,  consisting 
of  five  sets  of  Grapes,  two  Pines,  seven  Melons, 
three  of  Figs,  six  of  Strawberries,  six  of  Cherries, 
eight  of  Peaches,  and  three  of  Nectarines.  These 
were  all  likewise  fine  examples  of  skilful  culture. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  won  the  piece  of  plate  as 
the  highest  prizetaker  in  the  fruit  show. 

A  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


CARDIFF  KOSE  SHCSV. 
TiTE  impression  is  not  uncommon  that  England, 
the  proverbial  home  of  the  Rose,  is  the  only  part 
of  our  island  in  which  the  queen  of  flowers  is 
grown,  shown  and  cherished  as  she  ought  to  be  : 
but  although  this  idea  might  be  true  at  one  time, 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  so  at  present. 
Scotland,  I  know,  is  proud  of  her  Roses,  and 
Wales  looks  on  them  w'ith  the  greatest  admiration, 
and  in  our  beloved  principality  tlie  cultivation  of 
the  Rose  is  carried  on  as  extensively  and  to  as 
great  a  state  of  perfection  as  is  to  be  found  in  tlie 
most  Rosy  counties  in  England.  True,  against 
some  of  the  large  ironworks,  where  the  most 
hardy  vegetation  has  mucli  difficulty  in  existing, 
Roses  cannot  be  found  in  a  condition  to  equal 
Canon  Hole's  wonderful  collections  about  Not- 
tingham, but  far  up  in  the  rugged  hills  and  low 
down  in  the  fertile  valleys,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
well-to-do,  and  against  the  walls  of  the  cottages, 
lioses  are  grown  with  much  success.  At  high 
elevations,  where  dwellings  are  frequently  built, 
as  much  forethought  is  exercised  to  secure  a 
sheltered  nook  for  Roses  as  there  is  for  the 
choicest  vegetables.  That  this  feeling  should 
exist  and  be  extending  in  Wales  will  surprise 
no  one  whe  knows  tlie  kindly  feeling  and 
poetic  character  of  her  people.  A  taste 
fcir  flowers  they  most  undoubtedly  possess, 
and  if  Roses  are  not  connected  with  every 
habitation,  it  is  simply  from  want  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  how  to  set  about  getting  and  keep- 
ing tliem.  For  some  reason  or  other  most  of  our 
Roses  ai'e  standards,  but  that  dwarfs  are  the  best 
type  to  grow  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  to 
all  Rose  growers  in  Wales  and  elsewhere  this 
fact  cannot  be  too  well  known. 

As  a  rule'  the  climate  and  soil  of  Wales  suit 
Roses  well,  as  we  generally  see  them  growing  with 
as  mucli  luxuriance  in  all  our  counties  as  we  have 
ever  observed  them  in  England.  The  winters,  too, 
although  severe,  are  not  so  very  injurions  to  them, 
and,  altogether,  tiiose  beginning  Rose  culture  in 
Wales  have  everything  to  encourage  them  and 
nothing  to  fear.     Rich  soil,  dwarf  plants,  plenty 


of  moisture,  and  a  genial  climate  are  a  few  of 
the  main  conditions  necessary  to  ensure  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  superb  blooms,  and  most  of  these 
are  naturally  at  hand.  As  further  proof  that 
Roses  will  do  well  in  Wales  when  almost  a  failure 
elsewhere,  I  may  say  that  this  year 
the  Rose  crop  in  Wales  is  unusually  fine, 
and  the  blooms  in  numbers  and  quality 
excellent.  A  special  Rose  Society  has  lately  been 
formed  in  Cardiff,  and  its  first  show  was  held 
there  on  Wednesday  last.  Although  open  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  all  the  finest  Roses  shown  were 
Wel.^h — a  gratifying  fact,  as  far  as  the  principality 
is  concerned. 

The  classes  numbered  some  29.  In  the 
nursen-men's  class  for  48  distinct  varieties,  the 
first  prize  was  gained  by  Jlessrs.  Cranston,  of  Here- 
ford, whose  blooms  were  in  fine  condition,  parti- 
cularly Boildien,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Jlrs.  Baker, 
Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas,  JIarquise  de  Castellane, 
and  Senaieur  Vaisse.  The  second  prize  in  this 
class  was  won  by  Jlr.  Stephen  Treseder,  Ely 
Road  Nurseries,  Cardiff,  whose  blooms  were 
little  if  any  inferior  to  those  from  Hereford. 
For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  £.i  and  the 
silver  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  were 
offered,  and  this  much  coveted  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  R.  Crossling,  gardener  to  Lord  Windsor,  St. 
Fagan's  Castle,  Cardiff.  His  blooms  were  well 
shown,  and  excellent  in  quality.  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
gardener  to  Lord  Bute,  was  a  close  second,  his 
blooms  being  uniformly  good,  but  rather  wanting 
in  size.  In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties 
three  trusses  of  each  were  shown.  Jlr.  Pettigrew 
was  first.  For  twelve  distinct  Te.as  Jlr.  Crossling 
secured  the  first  prize  with  Letty  Coles,  Niphetos, 
President,  Catherine  Jlermet,  and  JIarie  Van 
Houtte,  and  other  equally  fine  blooms.  In  addition 
to  the  ]irizes  offered  by  the  Society,  Lord  Bute 
gave  £■>  and  £'i  for  the  best  box  of  the  old  York 
and  Lancaster  Rose,  and  the  first  of  these  prizes 
was  easily  secured  by  Jlr.  Pettigrew,  with  a  really 
magnificent  boxful.  Jlrs.  Lee,  The  Jlount,  Dinas 
Powis,  was  second.  Other  special  prizes  were 
given  by  the  JIayor  and  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cardiff  ;  and  the  first  show  of  the  Cardiff 
Rose  Society  may  well  be  considere<^  a  success. 

Cambrian. 


LATE  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS- 


Diseased  Datura  Leaves.— ".—Round  the  small 
lioles  with  corroded  edges  on  tlie  leaves  sent  there  are  a 
number  of  extremely  small  brownish  insects  (or  a  larv.il 
form  of  some  insect)  aliout  1-SOth  in.  long.  Wash  them 
well  with  soap  and  water. 

Diseased  'Vine  Leaves  — W.  (}.,  I.i/ton.  —  Thc 
leaves  are  covered  with  tlie  mycelium  of  asupertlcialfiin^us. 
The  spawn  will  probably  give  rise  to  OidiuTii  Tuckeri — the 
Vine  mildew.  .Sulphur  fumes  are  ctTectual  in  destroying 
this,  but  they  must  be  employed  with  caie. 

Gardening  in  the  Channel  Islands.— Will  any 
of  the  readers  of  Thk  CJardk.v  oblige  me  by  saying  whether 
Jersey  or  Guernsey  are  suitable  for  gardening— I  mean 
economical  gardening,  whether  the  thermometer  ever  falls 
below  the  freezing  point,  whether  water  for  gardening 
purposes  is  easily  procured,  and  which  of  the  two  islands 
is  to  be  preferred  f^  growing  plants  of  all  sorts?  Are 
there  any  books  on  the  Channel  Islands  describing  the 
climate,  mode  of  living,  Ac? — E.  B. 

Grapes  not  Seating.- -t.  Buiccr.—A  very  bad  case 
of  imperfect  fertilisation.  Tlie  Black  Alicante  variety, 
though  not  a  Ijad  setter  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term, 
produces,  luiless  artificial  aid  is  alforded,  a  larger  per- 
centage of  stoneleas  berries  than  any  other  variety  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  ;  the  remedy,  therefore,  is  obvious, 
namely,  when  in  flower  to  aid  fertilisation  by  distributing 
the  pollen  from  one  bunch  to  another  with  a  camcrs-hair 
pencil,  and  if  the  pollen  can  be  collected  from  the  varieties 
that  may  be  in  flower  at  the  same  time  good  results  will 
be  more  certain.  The  conditions  as  to  the  successful 
distributi-nof  pollen  are  a  moderately  U<'y  aud  buoyant 
atmosphere. — W-  V>\ 

Names  of  Plants.  —  n.  G.  G.  —  1,  Polemonium 
ca-ruleum  album  ;    'J,    l^pilobium    angustifoliimi   album ; 

3,   Xipbion  vulpare  sordidum  ;    4,   Astrantia  major. 

tr.  //.—I,  Kerria  japonica  11. -pi.  ;  2,  Thalictrum  aquilegi- 
folium  ;  ii,  Hieracixuu  aurantiacum  ;  4,  Centranthus  ruber. 

Mifis  Farrer. — Aristolochia    Sipho  U.  P.  M.  — 

Probably  a  kind  of  Poplar,  but  we  cannot  name  accurately 

from  leaves  only. .S'.  (4.   i>.  — Lilium  Martagon  album 

(not  common). F.  li.  .1/.- 1,  Campanula  pusilla  nlba  ; 

'2,  (',  muralis  ;   ?•,   species  of  ^'iolu,   n<'t  in  condition  to 

name  ;  4,  Lamium  Galeobdolon. Mac,  -1,  Centranthus 

ruber;    2,  Galega  persica  var. A.  P. — lluscari    mon- 

strosum. W.   E,  G.— Aristolochia  Clomatitis,  Achillea 

Millefolium  rosea. E.  Molyni'ux.—l,    Veronica  longi- 


foUa  variegata  ;  2,  Delphinium  ( garden  variety ) : 
3,  CEnothera  fruticosa  ;  4,  Campanula  persicifolia ; 
5,  Epilobium  angustifolium ;  6.  Veronica  Teucrium  var. 

J.   G.  ii.— Krancoa  sonchifolia. J.    ytear/.  —  Next 

week. 


London  and  International  Horticul- 
tural Directory.  —  We  should  be  greatly 
obliged  bj'  nurserymen  and  others  aiding  us  in 
the  compilation  of  this  directory  by  furnishing 
lists  of  those  occupied  in  the  business  of  horti- 
culture within  their  respective  districts,  and  in 
all  cases  under  the  towns  or  places,  and  includ- 
ing important  agricultural  houses  also. 

TheDominy  Presentation— Jlr.  Dominy 
well  deserves  some  reward  for  the  services  he  has 
rendered  to  liorticulture.  He  was  the  first 
hybridist  who  was  successful  in  producing  hybrid 
Orchids  and  Nepenthes,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
plants  ;  and  when  we  realise  the  fact  that  to  him 
we  owe  Calanthe  Veitchi  and  Cattleya  exoniensis, 
the  first  one  of  the  most  useful,  and  the  .second  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Orchidaceous  plants,  it 
will  be  seen  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  him. 
If  it  be  tnie  th.at  "  a  man's  life's  work  is  his 
most  telling  monument,"  then  is  Jlr.  Dominy 
honoured  above  most  men  in  his  own  sphere,  and 
it  behoves  horticulturists  to  be  jealous  of  the  honour 
due  to  their  original  workers,  since  through  them 
only  will  she  be  remembered  in  the  days  when 
present-day  practice  shall  become  future  history. — 

DUBLIKEXSIS. 

Mulching  r.  Top-dressing.— The  value  of 

mulching  is  only  fully  apparent  in  seasons  like  the 
present  of  protiacted  drought ;  and,  although 
frequently  confounded  with  top-dressing  or  ma- 
nuring, it  is  really  quite  distinct.  Yet  when  the 
two  can  be  combined  it  is  a  decided  gain,  as,  for 
instance,  in  mulching  Strawberries  with  litter 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  manurial  proper- 
ties, it  is  a  decided  gain  to  have  the  rain  or  water 
that  is  artificially  applied  passing  through  it,  and 
while  it  cleanses  th.e  mulching,  it  at  the  same  time 
carries  down  stimulants  for  the  ripening  crop. 
But,  lacking  the  means  of  supplying  all  the  crops 
that  would  be  benefited  by  such  a  mulching,  there 
are  many  things  that  might  be  utilised  for  keeping 
the  roots  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  moist  that 
might  in  themselves  have  but  little  m.inurial 
value,  but  which,  by  checldng  evaporation  and 
w,arding  off  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  greatly 
help  whatever  crop  they  are  applied  to.  In 
mulching  wall  trees,  for  instance,  we  only  do 
what  they,  to  a  great  extent,  do  for  themselves 
under  more  natural  conditions  ;  for,  whether  as 
bush  or  standard  trees,  the  tops  shade  the  roots 
to  a  great  extent,  and  with  all  deciduous  trees  the 
falling  leaves  of  winter  make  an  effective  mulch 
against  the  winter's  colds  and  the  summer's  heat 
and  drought ;  I  find,  indeed,  that  even  the  thin- 
nest coating  of  shoit  grass  make  a  vast  difference 
in  retaining  moisture  in  the  soil.  In  fact,  when 
wall  trees  really  stand  in  need  of  artificial  appli- 
cations of  water,  it  is  always  Labour  saved  to 
mulch  the  surface  soil  with  some  kind  of  material 
to  check  evaporation  ;  and  if  the  trees  are  bearing 
a  heavy  crop,  and  not  over  luxuriant,  there  is 
nothing  like  good  farmyard  manure.  Watering 
through  it  carries  its  manurial  properties  down  to 
the  roots ;  but  if  the  trees  be  strong,  we  find 
some  non-stimulating  material  the  best,  as  over- 
luxuriance  is  quite  as  likely  to  end  in  infertility 
as  debility.  In  watering  fruit  trees  it  is  useless  to 
adopt  half  measures ;  they  require  thoroughly 
saturating.  Vegetable  crops,  such  as  Peas,  Scarlet 
Runners,  Vegetable  JIarrows,  and  similar  subjects, 
should  have  some  covering  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil  as  far  as  the  roots  extend  :  and  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  short  grass  from  lawns  may  be  utilised 
for  mulching  trees  and  shrubs,  for,  if  evenly 
spread  over  the  soil  under  the  branches,  it  will  be 
no  means  unsightly,  and  will  gradually  become 
absorbed.  In  the  flower  garden  a  mulching  of 
cocoa  fibre  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  is  a  great 
savins  as  regards  the  use  of  the  watering-pot, 
and  a  decided  benefit  to  the  jilants ;  and  where 
the  supply  of  water  is  limited  it  will  be  found 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  cheapest  method  in  the 
end.— J.  Grocm. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."- S/ia*fspe«r«. 


HOUSES  FOR  GREEN  VEGETABLES  IN 

WINTER  AND  SPECS' G. 
I  AM  desirous  of  making  an  experiment  on  which 
I  should  like  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
experienced  readers,  the  more  so  as  I  never  saw 
what  I  am  thinking  of  well  carried  out,  or  even 
attempted.  I  wish  to  make  a  series  of  houses  to 
ai^'ord  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  green 
tender  vegetables  in  winter  and  spring — 
Kidney  Beans,  Peas,  herbs,  and  also  Tomatoes 
and  Strawberries  if  the  house  can  be  made 
suitable  for  these,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  essen- 
tial object  is  plenty  of  tender  green  vegetables. 
Asparagus  and  Seakale  would  be  desirable  also.  A 
main  object  of  the  plan  I  have  in  view,  however, 
would  be  the  preservation  of  the  best  vegetables 
of  the  open  garden,  which  have  so  often  perished 
during  recent  winters ;  and  therefore,  of  the 
three  or  four  sized  houses  I  propose  to  erect,  a 
considerable  portion  should,  I  suppose,  be  used 
as  a  store  to  save  and  keep  in  fresh  condition  the 
choicest  portion  of  the  outdoor  crops,  such  as 
Celery,  Broccoli,  &c.  Should  I  have  lean-to  or 
half-span  houses  facing  south,  or  a  span  roof 
facing  north  and  south  ?  Would  the  open 
garden  vegetables,  taken  indoors,  not  do  better 
in  a  north  light  and  not  directly  exposed  to 
sunshine  ?  To  what  extent  should  I  heat  the 
house  for  forcing  Beans,  &o.  ?  What  green 
vegetables  are  -  most  desirable  to  grow  indoors 
in  winter  or  spring  ?  or  are  there  any  worth 
growing  after  the  French  Bean  ?  I  am  willing 
to  carry  out  any  experiment  in  the  best  manner 
as  regards  building,  and  will  be  greatly  obliged 
to  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  for  any 
hints  or  for  any  note  as  to  any  good  practice  of 
the  kind  I  allude  to  that  has  come  within  their 
observation.  I  can  find  plenty  of  well  con- 
structed plant  and  fruit  and  propagating  houses, 
but  in  my  own  neighbourhood  little  that  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  plan  I  have  in  view. — H.  [We 
shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  who  have 
had  similar  wants  to  supply  will  kindly  answer 
this  interesting  question. — Ed.] 


COOL  HOUSES  PROFITABLE. 

Roses. — No  houses  are  so  profitable  as  un- 
heated  ones,  as  in  that  case  one  escapes  the  coal 
bill,  which  takes  such  a  quantity  of  produce  to 
pay.  The  best  paying  things  in  cool  houses  con- 
sist of  Marechal  Niel  Roses,  white  Camellias, 
Mushrooms,  and  Mignonette.  Strawberries  also 
pay,  but  they  should  be  confined  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Beginning  with  the  two  grand  Roses, 
Marechal  Niel  and  Lamarque,  the  great  drawback 
is  their  being  often  on  wrong  stocks.  They  should 
be  on  the  common  Brier,  but  young  Briers.  Hide- 
bound stocks  never  swell  in  unison  with  the  scion, 
but  by  using  them  young,  say  the  thickness  of 
one's  thumb,  with  all  the  spines  on,  stocks  and 
scions  swell  together  and  flourish — no  dying  off  at 
the  collar ;  in  fact,  all  is  well  balanced  and  success 
becomes  a  certainty.  These  stocks  should  be  the 
height  of  the  front  of  the  house,  planted  6  ft. 
apart.  Remove  every  bud  but  two,  and  encourage 
these  to  grow.  I  have  this  year  grown  them  22  ft 
in  length.  Let  them  reach  the  top  of  the  house, 
then  stop  them.  A  very  good  way  to  fill  the 
house  quickly  is  to  train  one  shoot  of  each  plant 
horizontally,  and  so  have  a  couple  of  shoots  all 
along  the  bottom.  After  flowering,  cut  back  those 
shoots  that  have  run  up  the  roof,  say  the  end  of 
May,  and  then  begin  by  disbudding  those  along 
the  front,  leaving  plenty  to  pick  from,  and  begin 
to    fill    your  house  the    second    year.       These 


young  shoots  should  bo  trained  l.">  in.  from 
the  glass,  and  1.")  in.  will  be  wide  enough  apart. 
Large  bright  yellow  Roses  are  the  things  to  sell. 
The  shade  of  the  leaves  gives  the  colour,  and  the 
robustness  of  growth  the  size.  Therefore,  cut 
the  Roses  down  to  the  bottom  wire  every  year, 
and  train  the  young  shoots^  as  before  said.  Good 
heavy  loam,  enriched  with  rotten  cow  manure,  is 
the  best  compost  for  them.  Well  drain  the 
border,  and  when  young  water  freely.  If  I  were 
going  to  plant  any  quantity  I  should  plant  the 
stocks  inside  the  house,  bud  them  in  June,  and 
break  them  the  same  season.  I  have  here  five 
rafters  covered  with  Roses  (Marechal  Niel),  and 
this  season,  besides  supplying  them  by  the  two 
dozen  at  a  time  for  private  purposes,  they  have 
realised  .fl2.  If  the  houses  are  lean-tos,  plant 
Camellias,  and  nail  them  to  the  back  wall,  but 
they  must  be  all  whites;  these  and  the  fimbricated 
sell  best.  Good  yellow  loam  alone  with  plenty  of 
water  is  all  that  is  required.  If  the  houses  are 
span-roofed,  grow  the  Roses  up  each  way,  to  meet 
at  the  top,  and  dispense  vdth  Camellias. 

Mushrooms. — From  my  Mushroom  bed,  out- 
side S9  yds.  long,  I  have  gathered  on  an  average 
100  lbs.  a  week,  and  sold  them  from  Is.  4d.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  but  not  in  London  ;  there  they  do 
not  fetch  so  much  money.  The  secret  in  making 
Mushrooms  a  paying  crop  lies  in  well  working  the 
manure  :  generally  four  times  turning  is  enough. 
If  di-y  it  must  be  watered  and  so  turned  that  it 
becomes  sliort,  but  not  rotten,  and  the  time  to 
begin  is  September ;  work  all  outside,  and  when 
ready  wheel  the  material  into  the  house  and  pro- 
ceed as  follows :  Mark  out  the  site  of  the  bed  4  ft. 
wide  and  the  length  of.  the  house;  pile  the 
manure  up  into  a  ridge,  insert  sticks  to  ascertain 
the  temperature,  and  spawn  at  new  milk  warmth ; 
cover  in  with  soil,  well  beating  and  treading 
all  firmly. 

Successional  Crops. — Cool  houses,  to  be 
profitable,  must  be  so  arranged  that  something 
must  be  always  ready  for  market.  Beginning 
with  Mushrooms  in  September,  and  having  plenty 
of  glass,  one  ought  to  gather  Mushrooms  by  the 
middle  of  November  and  continue  doing  so  until 
June.  The  succession  will  therefore  be  as 
follows  :  first  crop,  Mushrooms,  then  Camellias, 
and  then  Roses,  which  will  all  be  over  by  the 
1st  of  June.  When  the  Roses  are  cut  down  shut 
up  and  bos  in  the  sun  heat,  syringing  freely  be- 
fore the  Roses  get  to  the  top.  The  Camellias  must 
have  a  bit  of  tiffany  put  over  them  to  keep  the 
young  shoots  from  being  burned.  The  Mushroom 
manure  being  all  wheeled  out,  dig  up  the  border 
and  plant  Tomatoes,  which  should  be  3J  ft.  high, 
supported  with  stakes.  Moderately  good  ground 
grows  Tomatoes  well,  but  if  richly  manured,  leaves 
onlyare  the  result;  so  do  not  use  too  much  manure. 
If  Tomatoes  are  not  thought  worth  growing. 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  cannot  be  substituted, 
because  the  Tomatoes  will  grow  in  the  shade 
while  Melons  and  Cucumbers  must  be  near  the  glass. 
Peaches  take  four  years  before  they  get  estab- 
lished, and  then  the  foliage  is  so  dense,  nothing 
grows  under  it.  The  last  crop  of  the  season  should 
be  CbPi'santhemums,  but  none  but  white  ones  sell 
well.  Presuming  there  are  some  old  plants  in  pots, 
prepare  a  piece  of  land  outside  in  Ma}',  say  the 
10th,  pull  the  old  stools  to  pieces,  leaving  bits  of 
roots  to  them,plantthem  withadibbleandsprinkle 
them  with  water  if  the  weather  is  dry  three  times  a 
week.  Stop  themthefirstweekin  June,  and  againin 
the  first  week  in  July,  but  no  more.  AVhen  the 
Tomatoes  are  removed  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
lift  the  Chrysanthemums  and  put  them  into  their 
places.  The  succession  will  therefore  stand  thus  : 
November  to  May,  Mushrooms;  December  to  April, 
Camellias;  April  to  May,  Marechal  Niel  Roses; 
August  to  October,  Tomatoes ;  and  lastly.  Chry- 
santhemums up  to  Christmas. 

Mignonette. — I  have  not  named  Mignonette 
but  unless  there  are  stages  near  the  glass  it  does 
not  succeed.  If  so,  however,  nothing  pays  better. 
It  must  never  be  over  8  in.  in  height.  To  grow 
this  plant  well  obtain  5-in.  pots,  put  one  crock 
at  the  bottom  and  a  few  smaller  ones  round  it, 
and  on  the  crocks  a  bit  of  real  good  manure.  Fill 


up  the  pots  with  pure  loam,  and  ram  them  down 
firmly  up  to  .J  in.  of  the  rim,  then  put  a  sprinkling 
ot  sand,  and  on  tliis  sow  the  seed  evenly.  Cover 
it,  and,  with  a  round  bit  of  wood  the  size  of  the 
top  of  the  pot,  press  all  down  level ;  set  them 
thickly  together  and  cover  up  with  old  news- 
papers, keeping  all  quite  dark  until  the  seedlings 
appear  ;  thin  out,  leaving  12  of  the  strongest,  and 
give  all  the  air  you  can  in  order  to  grow  them 
bushy  and  dwarf.  R.  G. 


SUMMER   NOTES. 


Now  that  midsummer  is  past,  everything  begins 
to  look  big  and  untidy;  so  it  becomes  a  constant 
fight  to  keep  the  borders  trim,  the  plants  pro- 
perly tied  in,  and  when  the  bloom  is  over,  cut 
laack.  We  have  filled  up  the  gaps  with  Pent- 
stemons.  Asters,  African  and  French  Marigolds, 
and  other  autumn-bloomers  from  the  reserves, 
so  we  shall  now  be  gay  for  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son. Irises  now  come  in  very  useful,  especially 
Iris  anglica,  which  is  a  grand  flower.  I  often 
wonder  why  it  is  not  more  generally  cultivated. 
We  have  it  here  in  large  quantities,  and  in  solid 
clumps,  showing  from  ten  to  twenty  flower- 
stalks,  and  of  every  shade  of  white  and  grey, 
blue  and  purple,  and  many  of  the  variegated 
sorts  which  the  Dutch  growers  send  us.  They 
increase  from  year  to  year,  a  single  bulb  soon 
becoming  a  clump.  AH  the  Irises  are  useful, 
but  this  is  the  best.  Violas  now  make  a  pretty 
display.  1  think  our  gardens  are  made  the 
brightest  by  them,  because  of  the  lively  masses 
of  bloom  they  carry, — wet  or  fine,  especialh'  such 
sorts  asPioturata,  Lady  Matheson,  and  the  purple, 
blue,  white,  and  midberry-coloured.  These  now 
fringe  our  borders,  and  are  backed  up  by  Roses, 
Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  Pyrethrums,  Irises, 
and  other  tall-growing  plants,  forming  a  very 
gay  mass  of  bloom. 

There  are  many  interesting  plants  to  be  noted 
in  the  special  corners  and  on  the  rockeries. 
Inula  viscosa  and  grandiflora  are  useful 
yellows,  the  latter  resembling  a  small  Sunflower. 
Two  of  the  late  flowering  Forget-me-nots,  the 
dark  blue  Imperatrice  Elizabeth,  and  the  light 
blue  azurea  grandiflora  are  now  one  mass  of 
bloom ;  and  we  have  a  good  many  Cistuses,  of 
which  the  best  is  C.  lusitanica,  with  very  large 
white  flowers,  fully  0  in.  across,  each  of  the  five 
petals  having  a  deep  crimson  spot  near  its  base, 
and  a  rich  golden  centre  of  feathered  anthers. 
Its  only  faidt  is  its  frailness,  for  you  cannot 
handle  itatall.  Thelatestof  the  Primulas  is  now 
at  its  best — P.  capitata,  and  I  still  think  it  the 
loveliest  of  all,  its  deep  violet  flowers  and  pow- 
dered foliage  being  very  beautiful.  It  also 
lasts  for  a  much  longer  time  in  flower  than 
any  other  Primida,  as  well  as  continuing  to 
bloom  over  a  much  longer  period.  It  com- 
menced with  us  in  June,  and  will  probably 
continue  blooming  till  October. 

A  good  many  of  the  yellow  Sedums  are  now 
in  flower,  such  as  kamtschaticuru,  and  the  rock- 
eries are  very  gay  with  the  Dianthuses.  The 
best  of  these  are  deltoidea  and  cresius,  pink ; 
Balbisi,  white  with  a  pink  spot ;  Garnerius,  very 
dark  crimson ;  and  Mons  Peliacus,  a  curious 
feathered  sort,  pure  white.  JIule  Pinks  do  very 
well  on  rockeries,  and  are  now  very  gay  indeed. 
Veronicas  are  just  commencing  to  bloom ;  of  these 
the  most  interesting  one  is  corymbosa,  which 
carries  its  flowers  very  curiously,  as  its  name 
implies.  Erodiuin  Manescavi  is  a  capital  rockery 
plant, showing  to  much  greater  advantage  when 
perched  aloft  than  in  the  borders.  Another  of 
the  Cranesbills,  E.  hymenoides,  is  a  very 
interesting  plant,  like  a  miniature  fancy  Pelar- 
gonium, having  white  petals  spotted  with  crim- 
son. The  Tradescautias  are  very  useful 
plants  in  blue,  white,  and  purple,  and  there 
are   double    flowered    forms   now    which    are 
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good.  Arnebia  ecliioide.'f,  which  flowers  thrice 
a  year,  is  now  coming  into  bloom  for  the  second 
time;  it  lias  bright  yellow  flowers,  with  a  deep 
brown  spot  on  each  petal,  but  these  spots  fade 
away,  and  the  flower  becomes  a  self-yellow. 
This  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  lends  additional 
interest  to  a  plant  already  peculiar,  ^^'o  have 
several  other  rare  plants  in  flower  kindly  sent 
last  year  by  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin,  amongst  which 
are  Linaria  pallida,  an  excellent  rock  plant  of 
close  habit,  with  grey-green  bright  foliage  and 
very  pretty  lUao  flowers,  like  our  English  Toad- 
flax, but  larger.  It  remains  iu  bloom  a  long 
time,  which  is  a  great  point.  Prunella  py  reuaica, 
lilce  a  dwarf-growing  Betony ;  Scutellaria 
Wright i,  with  pale  lavender  flowers;  and, 
lastly,  Dracocephalum  Ruprechti,  a  very  beauti- 
ful plant,  with  loug  whorls  of  pale  lilac  flowers, 
somewhat  like  the  I'entstemous. 

Bidsbury.  Brockiiuhst. 


"WILD  GAEDENDsG. 

To  the  plants  recently  recommended  by  Mr. 
Berry,  of  Longleat,  for  wild  gardening  (p.  41) 
you  should  add  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  especially 
the  white  form.  Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  garden  at  Crowsley  Park,  Oxford- 
shire, where  many  plants  are  grown  in  the  long 
grass.  Among  these  none  surprised  me  so  much 
as  the  white  Fraxinella — usually  this  is  not  an 
easy  plant  to  grow,  and  so  slow  of  increase  that 
"instances  are  known  where  the  Fraxinella  has 
outlived  father,  son,  and  grandson  on  the  same 
spot  without  increase,  all  attempts  at  multiply- 
ing it  having  failed."  Yet  in  the  long  grass 
at  Crowsley  Park  it  seems  to  revel  singly, 
but  very  striking  in  the  mass.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy.  The  other  plant  is  Oreocome  Candollei, 
one  of  Max  Leichtlin'sgood  introductions.  This 
too  stands  about  0  ft.  high,  strong  and  erect. 
The  leaves  are  as  finely  cut  as  a  Tudca,  and  the 
flower-stems  end  in  one  large  umbel  divided 
into  many  small  umbels,  the  flowers  white,  and 
the  pedicels  also  white  and  transparent.  In  the 
sunshine,  when  seen  with  the  light  shining 
through,  the  appearance  is  very  beautiful  and 
peculiar.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  I  do  not  know 
its  native  country.  I  shall  let  both  these  plants 
form  seed,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  to  any 
who  would  like  to  try  them.  —  IIexhy  N. 
ELLACOiiBE,  Bitton   Vicarage. 


THOUGHTS   ABOUT   ROSES. 

l'TTEREI>  AT  SBEFPIEI.I),  JOLV,  18S1, 
BY  S.  RErNOlUS  HOLE. 

]\Iany  years  ago,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Garrick  Club,  when  Dickens,  and  Thackeray, 
and  John  Leach,  and  A'Be:kett,  and  Douglas 
Jeirold,  and  Shirley  Brooks,  and  many  other 
bright  stars  no  longer  visible  in  this  firmament 
were  its  constant  inmates,  I  was  engaged  there 
one  evening,  lUie  a  good  gardener,  in  the  act  of 
fumigation — I  was  destroying  a  weed.  I  had 
two  companions,  and  a  conversation  arose 
between  them  concerning  a  work  which  had 
been  recently  publislied,  and  had  created  a  great 
interest — Buckle's  "  History  of  Civilisation  in 
England."  The  dialogue  ultimately  resolved 
itself  into  an  argument  as  to  the  future  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  -philosophy ;  one  of  the 
speakers,  who  was  then  among  the  most  brilliant 
writers  of  the  Times  newspaper,  prophesying 
unlimited  power  and  happiness  from  the 
victorious  march  of  intellect :  the  other  ex- 
pressing far  less  confidence  in  the  capacities  of 
human  reason,  maintaining,  witli  Newton,  that 
it  always  had  been,  as  it  was  and  would  be,  but 
as  a  little  cliikl  picking  pebbles  on  the  great 
sea's  shore,  and  that  for  himself,  the  chief  result 
of  his  knowledge  was  to  show  him  bow  little  he 
knew.      My  humble  sympathies  were  all  with 


him  who  expressed  these  latter  views  of  the 
question — his  name  was  AVilliam  Makepeace 
Thackeray — and  my  humble  sympathies  are 
with  him  now,  when,  after  thirty-five  years  of 
enthusiastic  love  among  the  Koses — thirty-five 
years  of  daily  observation,  anxious  inquiry, 
careful  culture — I  come  to  communicate  results. 

I  feel  much  asIfeltwhen,travellingonedayon 
the  underground  rail,  I  misunderstood  directions, 
and,  crossing  the  wrong  bridge,  found  myself, 
after  forty  minutes'  absence,  at  the  station  from 
which  I  started.  I  go  back  thirty-five  years — 
nay,  to  a  yet  more  distant  period,  for  there  is  a 
tradition  in  my  family  that  my  love  of  tlie  Rose 
began  with  babyhood,  and  that  I  made  a  clutch 
at  an  artificial  specimen  which  adorned  my 
nurse's  cap  (I  can't  say  whether  the  Rose  was  a 
monthly  Rose,  but  I  have  a  strong  idea  the  nurse 
was),  and  tried  to  devour  it,  and  so  to  die  of  a 
Rose,  without  the  aromatic  pain — and  I  recall 
the  same  unsatisfied  craving  for  the  Rose  in  its 
perfection  which  I  feel  to-day  ;  and  though  since 
that  distant  date  I  have  grown  Roses  hj  the 
thousand,  and  instituted  Rose  shows,  and  won 
silver  cups  by  the  score,  and  walked  through 
miles  of  Roses  as  a  judge,  and  written  a  book 
about  Roses,  I  am  here  after  all  to  confess  that 
my  knowledge,  as  compared  with  my  ignorance, 
is  as  a  penny  squib  to  a  comet,  as  an  unfledged 
tomtit  to  allying  eagle;  that  I  have  made  mis- 
takes innumereble;  that  I  have  planted  too 
deep  and  too  shallow,  pruned  too  long  and  too 
short,  too  early  and  too  late,  manured  too  much 
and  too  little,  exhibited  flowers  which  were 
superannuated,  and  flowers  which  had  not 
arrived  at  Rosehood;  that  I  have  succeeded 
where  1  expected  to  fail,  and  failed  where  I 
hoped  to  succeed. 

The  explanation  is,  that  the  Rose,  like  the 
only  object  of  our  admiration  which  excels  her 
in  beauty,  that  Flora,  like  the  rest  of  the  fair 
sex,  is  delightfully  mysterious  and  difticult  to 
understand.  From  the  variableness  of  our  cli- 
mate, from  differences  of  soil,  from  delicacv  of 
constitution,  lovely  Hoses,  like  lovely  ladles, 
are  by  no  means  easy  of  cultivation.  In  both 
cases  you  may  be  too  attentive,  and  then  the 
objects  of  your  affection  exalt  themselves  un- 
duly, or,  as  we  gardeners  term  it,  "  run  to  leaf  " 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  been  neglectful 
or  indifferent,  when  you  go  to  gather  Roses  you 
will  find — thorns.  You  must  be  devoted,  but 
not  too  demonstrative — hopeful,  but  not  pre- 
sumptuous;  and  then,  when  your  loyally  and 
love  are  proved,  you  may  win  the  smile  of 
beauty;  even  then  uncertain  and  capricious, 
coming  sometimes  when  we  least  expect  it,  and 
suddenly  changing  into  a  frown,  without  a 
glimpse  of  explanation.  Ah,  my  brothers,  don't 
you  remember  how  graciously  and  beautifullv 
that  Marie  Baumann  came  out  on  the  eve  of 
the  show,  when  you  had  given  up  hope,  and 
how,  on  the  contrary,  that  Marie  Finger  (will 
any  one  inform  me  whether  Jlarry  Finger 
means  the  third  of  the  left  hand  ■')  on  whom 
we  relied  so  confidently,  shut  herself  up,  and 
remained  motionless,  as  though  in  a  swoon,  de- 
spite every  effort  which  was  made  to  rouse  lier, 
by  blowing  into  her  face,  and  putting  her  feet 
in  hot  water  ? 

But  you  will  begin  to  murmer  internally, 
"  Surely  this  man  is  not  come  all  the  way  to 
Sheflield  to  tell  us  that  ho  knows  nothing,"  if  not 
to  express  your  remonstrance,  as  when  the  blue 
ox  of  .\rtemus  ^Vard  rubbed  some  of  his  paint 
off  against  the  central  pole  of  the  exhibition 
tent,  and  the  spectators  openly  declared  that 
"  that  sort  of  thing  would  not  go  down  in  their 
enlightened  district."  I  hear  you  sa_v,  "  Let  us 
have  the  results  of  your  experience,  however 
small  they  may  be;"  as  when  an  Oxford 
examiner,  being  told  by  an  under  graduate  who 


had  failed  dismally,  that  he  liad  not  been  ques- 
tioned  upon  the  subjects  which  he  knew  the 
best,  tore  oft'  a  tiny  scrap  from  the  paper  before 
him,  and  handed"  it  to  the  plaintiff,  saying, 
"  Be  so  good  as  to  write  what  you  know  on 
that. " 

Gladh'  and  unreser'  edly  1  offer  you  the  result    c^ 
of  my  experience  with  regard  to  the  cultivati  'to  ' 
of  the  Rose.     In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  alreafly 
intimated,  your  heart  must  be  in  your  enterprise. ' 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  "mere  verbiage" — frothy - 
effervescence,  humbug — in  some  of  those  gushing' 
expressions  of  delight  and  admiration  which  we 
hear  so  often.      "Oh,  Canon   Hole,  what    a 
heavenly    duck   of   a  Rose!''     "Well,  it's  not 
quite  in  its  best  form  as  you  see  it  there."  "No; 
but  isn't    it    too   awfully   jollily   not   quite?'" 
Misled  on  one  occasion  by  these  professions  of 
adoration,  I   presented  a   lady   with   a   lovely 
Rose,  and,  not   long   after,  when  she  became 
inten.se  upon  some  other  topic,  she  began  to  pick 
off  the  petals  I  I  stood  astounded,  like  Launeelot 
when 

the  Queen 
Brake  from  the  vast,  oriel-embowering  vine 
i.eaf  after  leaf,  and  tore,  and  cast  them  off, 
Till  all  the  place  she  stood  whereon  was  green : 

and  then  I  remembered  I  had  business  in  another 
direction,  and  1  went  to  it,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man. 

Then  there  are  not  a  few  professed  admirer.^* 
of  Roses  who  only  want  them  to  show,  or  to 
cut,  or  to  make  their  neighbours  jealous. 
They  have  no  true  appreciation  of  the  flower 
as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever,  but 
regard  it  as  ornamental  furniture,  and  the  sort 
of  thing  one  likes  to  have,  you  know.  They 
come  into  your  garden,  and  you  show  them 
some  .specimen  of  perfect  loveliness,  and  they 
turn  away,  saying  disdainfully,  "  We  have 
heaps  of  those "  (as  if  they  were  coaLs  or 
Potatoes)  ;  or,  should  it  happen  to  be  some- 
thing which  they  do  not  possess,  they  con- 
descend to  take  a  note  of  the  name,  and  they 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  conferring  a  great 
honour,  not  upon  you,  but  upon  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom,  when  they  make  the 
announcement,  "  We  must  have  that." 

Supposing  the  love  to  be  sincere  and  the 
intentions  hearty,  what  next  ?  Pure  air. 
And  with  a  most  unaffected  sorrowful 
sympathy  I  speak  those  words,  because  to 
hundreds  who  love  the  Rose  as  well  as  I  do 
they  mean  no  hope.  Every  vear,  and  many 
and  many  a  time  in  that  year,  "  when  the 
bloom  is  on  the  Rye,''  and  on  the  Rose,  I  wish 
from  my  heart,  as  I  wander  in  my  peaceful 
pleasant  gardens,  ',that  my  brothers — born  and 
bred,  some  of  them  'mid  gardens  and  green 
fields,  but  now  toiling  in  dusky  lane  and 
wrangling  mart,  and  having  only  caged  birds 
and  window  plants  to  remind  tliem  of  the 
past — could  share  my  happiness.  I  have  seen 
good  Roses,  it  is  true,  which  were  grown 
within  three  miles  and  a  half  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  were  exhibited  at  the  first 
Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show  by  the  grower,  my 
friend  Mr.  Shirley  Ilibberd.  But  the  dis- 
appointments are  so  many,  and  the  successes 
so  few,  that  I  should  say  to  all  persons  pro- 
posing to  grow  Roses  within  six  miles  of  a 
smoky  'manufacturing  town  or  city,  as  Punch 
said  to  all  persons  about  to  marry — "Don't." 

This  pure  air  must  nimbly  and  sweetly  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  Rose,  but  must  not  visit  her 
cheek  too  roughly.  Roses  must  have  shelter, 
but  not  shade — free  trade  in  sunshine,  but  pro- 
tection from  storms.  They  should  have  a  screen 
of  shrubs  or  of  walls,  but  they  must  not  be  placed 
too  near  it.  They  dislike  wind  ;  and,  as  all 
things  else  which  are  fresh  and  clean,  from  a 
fair  reputation  to  a  leg  of  mutton,  they  must 
not  be  blown  upon.     Let  your  Rose  trees  have 
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all  the  sun  (it  is  not  mucli)  which  can  be  had 
iu  this  cloudy  clime. 

As  to  soil,  1  have  scon  lioses  growing,  and 
have  grown  them,  iu  all  kinds  of  earth,  from  a 
lieavy  moist  red  clay  to  a  light  marly  loam — in 
everything  except  gravel.  If  you  have  not  a 
good  soil  naturally  you  must  have  it  artificially; 
if  i  is  too  heavy,  make  it  light  with  lime,  ashes, 
burnt  earth  ;  if  it  is  weak,  strengthen  it  with 
turf,  leaf-mould,  &c.  Unbounded  nonsense  is 
emitled  concerning  soil.  If  Koses  were  good  to 
ei  t  we  should  have  no  more  of  it,  but  as  it  is, 
you  will  hear  persons  who  grow  delicious 
Asparagus,  the  mealiest  of  Potatoes,  and  the 
biggest  of  Strawberries  maintaining  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  grow  Roses  in  sudi  a  soil 
as  theirs.  Tlie  best  soil  which  1  have  ever 
possessed  was  a  rich  old  pasture,  broken  up  some 
six  years  ago.  It  was  "double  dug,"  and  having 
been  well  manured  and  manipulated  ever  since 
it  is  now  most  friable,  mellow,  and  nutritious — 
good  enough  for  pot  Roses  without  any  addition, 
except  the  crocks  for  drainage. 

What  form  of  Rose  tree  shall  we  grow  ?  Our 
fathers  were  in  ecstasies  when  Mr.  Lee,  of 
Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  introduced  from  Belgium  (I  think)  the 
tall  standards,  and  they  bought  them  at  a 
guinea  apiece.  Their  children  denounce  them 
as  mops  and  broomsticks — unnatural,  and  there- 
fore unsightly,  tliey  are  gradually  disappearing, 
but  a  few  old  fogies,  including  yours  sincerely, 
■will  plant  a  few  standard  Briers  each  year,  and 
bud  them  in  some  quiet  corner,  because  when 
there  is  a  genial  frostless  May — a  phenomenon 
which  occurs  in  this  country  about  twice  in  a 
long  lifetime  —  those  buds"  will  produce  the 
loveliest  Roses  which  the  rosarian  can  hope  to 
see.^  'With  us  (the  fogies)  they  will  perish, 
until — like  single  Dahlias,  stage  coaches,  short 
waists,  and  cracked  china — they  are  reproduced 
by  fashion  as  delectable  novelties,  and  Vox 
Populi  shouts,  "Bravo !   Beautiful !" 

The  bush  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  prettiest  form 
in  which  we  can  grow  the  Rose,  and  this  we 
obtain  by  grafting,  or  budding,  or  by  striking 
cuttings  from  the  parent  plant.  You  have  all 
beauty  of  flower,  foliage,  and  form  under  your 
eye,  with  this  additional  andsupreme  advantage 
over  the  standard  tree,  that,  when  you  have 
placed  a  thick  blanket— that  is  a  good  covering 
of  straw  manure — over  your  sleeping  beauties 
towards  the  end  of  November,  you  may  go  to 
bed  with  the  thermometer  at  zero  and  dream  of 
Rose  shows.  A  bed  of  these  dwarf  Roses,  with 
the  long  laterals  pegged  down  one  year,  and 
blooming  from  laterals  of  their  own  the  next,  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  sights  in  a  garden.  The 
bed  should  be  round  or  oval,  raised  in  the  centre, 
and  with  a  large  surrounding  of  well-kept  Grass. 

On  what  foundations  shall  we  build  ?  This 
depends  much  upon  the  soil.  Make  experiment. 
Procure  Rose  trees  on  the  Brier,  on  the  Manetti, 
and  on  their  own  roots  from  the  ]iui'series,  and 
also  Brier  and  Manetti  stocks  for  budding  in  due 
season.  Try  your  hand  at  striking  also,  and 
note  results.  In  my  own  case,  the  foreigner  (it 
takes  its  name  from  Signer  Manetti,  who  raised 
it  from  seed  at  Monza,  gave  it  to  Signer  ('rivelli, 
of  Como,  and  he  sent  it  to  my  beloved  friend — 
the  beloved  friend  of  all  rosarians— Thomas 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  about  the  year 
16o3),  the  Manetti  in  my  strong  soil  is  worth- 
less ;  tlie  indigenous  Brier,  tlie  English  Dog 
Rose,  is  always  a  success.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
more  inclined  by  my  experience  to  the  belief 
tliat  the  favourite  Rose  tree  of  the  future  will  be 
the  Rose  tree  on  its  own  roots.  Meanwhile,  give 
me  tbe  Brier,  whether  it  be  grown  from  seed, 
struck  from  cuttings,  or  taken  from  the  liedge- 
row  or  the  wood. 

"VVliat  sorts,  what  varieties  of  Rgse?  shall  we 


grow  ?  All  sorts.  Single  and  double,  large 
and  small.  And  in  all  forms — trailing  along 
banks  or  towering  on  walls ;  making  fountains, 
arches,  and  aisles ;  glimmering  in  plantations 
like  "stars  which  in  earth's  firmament  do 
shine  ;  "  rising  from  beds  of  slirubs,  or  circling 
them,  as  we  saw  the  old  China  Rose  the  other 
day  in  the  gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  He 
is  no  true  rosarian  who  docs  not  love  all  the 
Roses  ;  and  some  of  you  may  have  read  the  pub- 
lic and  indignant  protest  which  I  have  made 
against  an  accusation  which  has  been  brought 
against  us,  that,  because  we  believe  those  Roses 
which  you  have  seen  to-day  to  be  of  all  the  most 
beautiful,  we  are  indifferent  as  to  the  other 
varieties,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that,  because 
the  National  Rose  Society  proposes  to  publish  a 
catalogue  of  Roses  most  suitable  for  exhibition, 
it  maybe  necessary  to  establish  a  rival  institution 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Roses  for  the  gar- 
den only.  I  think — and  it  is  such  a  happy 
thought  as  even  Burnand  himself  never  excogi- 
tated— that  I  know  more  rosarians,  and  more  of 
the  rosarian  mind,  than  any  other  living  man, 
and  what  I  know  most  surely  is  this,  that  he 
who  loves  one  Rose  loves  them  all.  Only  the 
other  day,  when  I  had  left  in  the  garden  some 
of  the  loveliest  Roses  I  ever  grew,  and  was  on 
mj'  way  to  the  station,  that  I  might  adjudicate 
next  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace  aforesaid,  I  sur- 
prised a  servant  who  was  with  me  by  stopping 
my  dogcart  to  gaze  at  a  garland  of  Dog  Roses 
drooping  down  the  roadside  hedge,  and  I  believe 
that  most  of  my  brethren  would  have  been  as 
charmed  as  I  was.  Where  is  the  exhibitor  of 
Roses  who  does  not  grow  Roses  which  are  not 
available  for  exhibition  ?  Name  the  writer  on 
Roses  W'ho  writes  about  show  Roses  only. 
Thomas  Rivers  gives  us  half-a-dozen  pages  in 
his"  Rose  Amateur's  Guide  "as  to  theexhibition 
of  Roses  in  pots.  William  Paul,  in  "  The  Rose 
Garden,"  the  same  quantity  on  cut  Roses  for 
show,  the  remainder  of  the  300  pages  being  de- 
voted to  garden  Roses.  Shirley  ilibberd,  in 
"  The  Amateur's  Rose  Book,"  gives  a  similar 
space  to  the  subject  of  exhibition,  and  even  he, 
who  wrote  specially  upon  it.  How  to  Show  the 
Rose,  occupies  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  his 
book  in  discoursing  upon  tlie  irarden  Rose. 

In  fact,  and  in  fine,  it  seems  to  me  (though  I 
must  whisper  this  quite  sub  rosa)  that  some  of 
our  friends,  who,  from  soil,  situation,  or  want  of 
zeal,  do  not  grow  the  most  perfect  Roses  in 
their  most  perfect  form,  are  at  times  a  little 
invidious  ("we  are  the  sons  of  women,  Master 
Page"),  and  that  when  they  declaim  against  our 
"huge,  fat,  overgrow-n  Roses,  which  anybody 
can  have  who  will  pluck  off  all  the  buds  but  one, 
and  put  on  tons  of  manure  ;"  and  when  they  go 
into  ecstasies  about  "  the  darling  old  Cabbage, 
and  the  exquisite  York  and  Lancester,  and  the 
dear  old  Tuscan,  and  the  rich  velvety  Damask, 
and  the  little  gem  Rose  de  Meaux" — this,  in 
most  cases,  means  to  me, "  You  won't  find  a  Rose 
in  my  garden  which  anyone  woidd  look  at  at  a 
Rose  show;"  it  has  the  same  significance  as 
when  short  girls  call  long  gh-ls  gawky  maypoles, 
or  as  when  gentlemen  who  are  not  at  their  ease 
on  horseback  disparage  the  pleasures  of  the 
chafe.  Gi\e  me  the  sight  that  is  clear  enough, 
and  the  heart  large  enough,  to  see  and  to  admire 
beauty  wherever,  and  in  whatever  form,  it  is 
found.  I  don't  believe  in  musicians  who  chatter 
when  others  sing  or  play.  I  contemn  the  critic 
who  gloats  upon  a  flaw  (just  as  that  clumsy 
rider  of  whom  I  spoke  will  go  a  mile  out  of  his 
way  to  find  a  weak  place  in  a  fence),  who,  if  he 
praises,  nullifies  his  praise:  "Ah,  yes,  she's 
prettj',  but,  my  dear  fellow,  she  has  the  fist  of  a 
pugilist;  "  "  bats  nicely,  but  a  mere  dummy  in 
the  field  ;"  "  fair  at  feathers,  but  a  muff  at  fur" 
(this  I  once  heard  from  a  third-rate  shot  of  one 


of  the  best  gunners  of  the  day,  who  had  missed 
an  invisible  rabbit) ;  "  undoubtedly  a  nice  little 
horse,  but  I  hope  you  have  not  given  much  for 
him,  for  those  hooks  will  never  carry  your 
weight." 

I  am  constrained  to  confess  that  H.  M.  the 
Queen  of  Powers  is  not  refined  in  the  matter  of 
diet.  She  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  when  I  think 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  her  favourite 
food,  I  recall  a  passage  in  the  letters  of  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  :  "I  met  Mrs.  Siddons  at 
dinner  just  before  the  death  of  her  spouse.  It 
was  at  Walter  Scott's,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
how  it  annoyed  me  to  behold  Belvidera  guzzle 
boiled  beef  and  mustard,  swill  porter,  take  huge 
pinches  of  snuff,  and  laugh  till  she  made  the 
whole  room  shake  again."  So  does  the  prima 
donna  of  our  stage;  so  does  the  Rose  rejoice  in 
strong  sustenance,  solid  and  fluid,  with 
occasional  pinches  of  tobacco  powder  and  lac 
sulphuris  ;  but,  as  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  they  who 
had  dined  with  her  forgot  the  beef,  and  the 
beer,  and  "  the  pungent  grains  of  titillating 
dust  "  when  she  appeared  in  all  her  power  as  an 
artist.  So  when  we  see  the  Rose  in  her  beauty, 
we  forget  the  midden  and  the  tank.  I  go  fur- 
ther than  this  in  my  devotion  to  the  ladye  of 
my  love,  and  her  likes  are  mine  also.  However 
unsightly  to  the  ej'e,  or  unsavoury  to  the  nose, 
they  seem  to  say,  like  the  Earth  in  the  Persian 
fable,  "  I  am  not  the  Rose ;  but  cherish  me,  for 
we  have  dwelt  together ;  "  and  they  do  not 
appeal  in  vain. 

Ever  since  I  lost  my  heart  to  the  Rose  I  have 
been  trying  to  discover  the  esculent  which  she 
most  prizes,  and  at  this  present  time  her  menu  in 
my  garden  consists  of  eight  different  kinds  of 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  manure. 
'These  were  applied  some  weeks  ago,  so  that  they 
have  been  well  washed  in  by  the  rains,  and  in 
every  case  part  of  the  bed  was  left  without  any 
addition,  so  that  a  comparison  of  results  could 
readily  be  made.  'These  confections  are : 
1  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano;  1  cwt.  of  pure  dis- 
solved bones ;  1  cwt.  of  these  two  in  combina- 
tion, i  cwt.  of  each ;  1  cwt.  fine  bone-dust ; 
1  cwt.  ammonia  phosphate ;  1  cwt.  mineral 
phosphate  ;  a  small  bag  of  Clay's  Fertiliser ;  an 
unmeasm-ed  quantity  of  liquid  manure  from  a 
farmyard  tank. 

Three  of  these  have  signalised  themselves  be 
a  special  success — the  farmyard  liquor,  the 
Peruvian  guano,  and  Clay's  Fertiliser.  Pure 
dissolved  bones  is  second  after  an  interval, 
closely  followed  by  mineral  phosphate.  Am- 
monia phosphate  a  bad  fourth.  The  rest 
nowhere.  I  was  prepared  for  the  success  of 
Clay's  Fertiliser,  having  seen  a  grand  collect  on 
of  standard  Rose  trees  in  pots  at  the  April 
Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Kensington,  grown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chel- 
sea, and  assisted  by  the  reverend — I  beg  pardon 
— assisted  by  the  tonic  aforesaid.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  regard  this  report  as  final,  and  shall  note 
careiully, pro  bo7io publico,  the  future  influence 
of  my  applications ;  nor  must  I  forget  to 
remind  our  j'ounger  brethren  of  other  vic- 
tuals which  are  wholesome  for  the  Rose, 
and  which  they  will  find  in  the  sheep-fold, 
in  the  hen-roost,  and  the  dovecote.  Malt-dust, 
the  sweepings  of  the  kilns,  or  better  still,  but 
costlier  of  course,  malt-culms,  are  also  nutritious 
food.  Mr.  Rivers's  prescription  of  malt-dust 
and  contributions  from  the  stable,  mixed  and 
fermented  with  liquid  manure,  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  stimulant  which  can  be  given  ; 
and  I  have  recorded  how,  many  years  ago,  I 
took  off  my  coat  and  harrowed  a  large  heap  of 
it  to  a  lot  of  budded  standard  Rose  trees,  just 
before  a  very  heavy  thunderstorm,  and  how 
some  six  weeks  afterwards  this  adroit  manoeuvre 
in  manures  achieved  for  jne  the  highest  honours 
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of  the  year — tlie  first  pvlzo  for  forty-eiglit  Koses 
at  our  National  Sliow  in  London.  But  that 
victory  anniliilated  tlio  army  who  won  it :  not 
one  of  these  soldiers  ever  foui^ht  again. 

What  is  tlie  main  result  of  my  long-  and 
varied  experience  in  this  matter?  It  is  that  I 
lind  myself,  as  upon  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
at  the  place  from  whence  I  came.  The  S3'stem 
which  I  followed  thirty  years  ago  I  propose  to 
follow  so  long  as  I  am  attached  to  this  machine, 
and  have  the  happiness  of  growing  Roses — 
namelv,  to  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  farmyard 
manure  about  the  third  week  in  November,  wliich 
will  act  both  as  food  and  clothing  also;  to  dig  this 
in  early  in  March,  and  afterwards  to  apply 
occasionally  liquid  from  the  tank  or  some  other 
of  the  refresliments  to  which  I  have  referred. 
From  bird  or  beast,  bovine,  ovine,  porcine, 
eriuiue,  animal  or  vegetable  dust  of  bone  or 
Barley,  I  recommend  all  to  your  experiment, 
and  leave  to  you  the  selection  of  the  fittest. 

]>ut  the  young  rosarian  must  not  place  his 
main  reliance  on  these  enrichments,  indispensa- 
ble as  they  are  admitted  to  be  ;  lie  must  not  be- 
lieve in  the  manure  heap,  but  must  regard  his  soil 
and  its  cultivation  as  of  primary  and  perpetual 
importance.  Success  in  Rose  culture  can  only 
be  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  universal 
and  eternal  law — you  must  work  to  win.  There 
must  be  draining  and  digging,  lioeing  and 
weeding,  and  a  watchful  loving  patience,  which 
defends  the  Rose  from  its  enemies,  as  well  as 
surrounds  it  with  friends.  Hence  the  paucity 
of  rosarians  worthy  of  the  title.  There  are 
numbers  who  gush  at  shows,  take  down  names, 
give  orders,  plant  Rose  trees,  but  who  never 
stoop  to  pull  up  a  weed,  and  as  for  extracting 
the  grub  from  his  leafy, bower  and  handling 
him  somewhat  severely  between  finger  and 
thumb,  why  that  is  "simply  disgusting!" 
These  are  the  sort  of  people  who 
think  when  they  have  signed  a  cheque  that  Roses 
should  immediately  spring  up  around  them 
about  the  size  of  punch-bowls,  and  that  thank- 
ful nightingales  should  sing  in  them  night  and 
day.  Somehow  this  firework  won't  go  off.  "  0, 
yer  don't  want  to  go  into  business,  don't  yer  ?  " 
said  an  angry  father  to  his  lazy  and  loutish  son. 
"  Yer  want  an  appointment  in  the  Post  Horfice, 
do  yer  ?  Post  Horfice  indeed  !  Why,  all  you're 
lit  for  is  to  stand  outside  with  your  tongue  hout 
for  people  to  wet  their  stamp  against ! ''  He 
who  would  grow  Roses  must  not  be  afraid  of 
dirtying  his  fingers — of  resembling  that  clergy- 
man of  whom  Sidney  Smith  said,  that  he 
"  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  his  glebe  on  his 
own  liaods ;  "  or  of  a  likeness  to  Martin  Burney, 
to  whom  Charles  Lamb  remarked  over  a  rubber, 
"  Oil,  Martin,  Martin,  if  dirt  were  trumps,  what 
a  hand  you'd  have  !  " 

A\'here  shall  wo  buy  our  Rose  trees  ?  From 
any  extensive  Rose  nursery  which  is  nearest  to 
you,  and  has  a  soil  most  like  your  own,  or  from 
any  of  those  professional  rosarians  who  have 
shown  you  to-day  what  the  Rose  can  be.  I  say 
can  be,  because  you  must  not  expect  to  achieve 
perfection  at  once,  and  your  first  flowers  may 
perhaps  disappoint  you.  Only  be  not  discouraged"; 
work  at  your  model  bravely  and  you  shall  re- 
produce it. 

And  I  advise  amateurs  to  visit  some  of  the 
renowned  homes  of  the  Rose.  They  will  find  a 
far  more  genial  welcome  than  the  mere  com- 
mercial spirit  can  give  to  a  customer,  because 
the  hearts  of  our  Rose  merchants,  whose  friend- 
sliip  I  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  happy  years,  is 
with  the  Rose;  and  they  will  liavcmcn  as  pupils, 
and  please  themselves  more  completelj-  as  pur- 
chasers, than  by  any  amount  of  reading  or 
correspondence. 

And,  on  behalf  of  tliese  visitors,  may  I  ex- 
press the  ^hope  that  my  professional  brothers 


will  take  into  consideration  whether, in  addition 
to  their  standard  and  dwarf  Rose  trees,  they 
might  not  exhibit  the  Queen  of  Flowers  in  some 
other  form  of  beauty,  showing  us,  for  example, 
the  best  varieties  of  climbing  and  pillar  Roses, 
Roses  for  a  shrubbery,  Roses  for  beds,  uniform 
or  in  contrast,  Roses  for  edging,  Roses  for 
bouquets,  &c. 

But  I  forget  that  this  is  the  overture,  not  the 
opera,  and  1  hear  a  bugle-call  from  conscience, 
"  Let  the  cannon  cease  firing." 

It  only  remains  for  me,  as  President  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  to  thank  you  heartily 
for  the  pleasant  reception  which  you  have  given 
to  our  brotherhood  to-day,  and  to  solicit  those 
who  sympathise  with  us  in  our  desire  to  extend 
tlie  love  and  successful  culture  of  Roses,  and 
therewith,  as  many  who  hear  me  can  testify, 
the  happiness  of  human  life,  •'  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures,"  to  ask  those  who  are  inclined 
to  help  us  to  signify  their  wish  to  me  or  to  om- 
secretaries,  that  their  names  may  be  enrolled 
upon  our  lists. 
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Rhododendron  cinnabarinum.  —  This 
curious  or.inge-crimson  kind  comes  from  Higli- 
clcre,  where  it  is  hardy.  It  has  been  figured  in 
The  CtAkden. 

A  hybrid  between  the  Azalea  and  Rhodo- 
dendron— soft  bunches  of  I'each-coloured  flowers, 
very  freely  borne  among  grassy  leaves,  glaucous 
beneath — seems  to  be  a  valuable  bush  as  grown  at 
Highclere.     Has  a  delicate  scent. 

"White  Azaleas,  in  cool  looking  bunches,  in 
tlie  middle  of  July,  are  welcome  among  the  an- 
nuals, which  are  very  showj'  and  numerous  just 
now.  A  hill  garden  has  ni.any  charms  in  hot 
weather. 

A  Late  Rhododendron.— A  fine  dark 
puiplish-erimson  kind  comes  from  Highclere,  one 
of  the  seedlings  raised  in  the  garden  there,  and 
one  which  we  hope  will  get  into  general  culti- 
vation. It  is  not  often  we  see  one  in  fresli  flower 
in  the  middle  of  July. 

The  Californian  Buckeye  (.Esculus  caL- 
fornica). — A  valuable  tree  and  rare,  flowering  long 
after  the  common  Horse  Chestnut.  A  low,  quaint 
looking  shrub  on  the  Californian  plains,  but  in 
tlie  valleys  attaining  a  height  of  40  ft.  From 
Highclere  come  the  best  specimens  we  have  seen 
in  this  country.  Mr,  Eoss  says  the  head  of  the 
tree  is  30  ft.  in  diameter.  Tliis  proves  its  hardi- 
ness and  fitness  for  our  country,  as  Highclere  is 
far  from  being  very  warm,  and  has  a  verj-  diiferent 
climate  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  sierras. 

Yellow  "Wood  in  Flower  (Virgiiia  lutea). 

— Some  fine  flowering  branches  of  this  handsome 
North  American  tree  come  from  Highclere,  where 
it  evidently  thrives  better  than  in  most  jilaces. 
Tlie  soft  green  of  the  pinnate  leaves  and  the  pure 
white  I'ea-shaped  blossoms,  borne  in  long  racemes, 
should  cause  it  to  be  jilanted  more  frequently, 
and  it  is  not  only  in  summer  that  it  is  attractive, 
but  agr-in  in  autumn,  when  the  foliage  changes 
to  bright  yellow  and  crimson. 

Scarlet-berried  Elder  (Sambucus  race- 
mosa). — At  this  season  this  shrub  is  a  most 
attractive  object  on  account  of  its  showy 
clusters  of  bright  red  fruits  borne  in  profusion. 
In  others  respects  it  resembles  the  common  Elder, 
and  grows  freely,  yet  how  seldom  is  it  seen  in 
gardens  or,  wc  might  .almost  s.nj,  in|  nurseries. 
I'rom  Higliclere,  where  it  thrives.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  in  middle  and  south  of  Europe, 
growing frnraG ft. to  Tift. high.  Inthetimcof  I'inks 
and  Carnations,  Lilies,  and  annuals, and  longaftcr 
the  great  flowering  time  of  the  trees  and  sliruljs, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  oneself  surrounded  by  a  little 
arboretum  ot  tree  and  shnib  blossoms  grown  on 
the  Hampshire  hills,  from  that  noble  tree-garden 
Highclere. 


Double  Dyer's  'Weed  (Genista  tinctoria 
fl.-pl.). — A  neat  low  bush,  a  cultivated  form  of  a 
native  plant,  worth  a  place  on  sunny  bank  or 
rough  rock  garden  ;  full  of  flowers. 

Red  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  Car- 
nation.— Good  specimens  of  a  varietv  of  the 
old  Carnation  of  this  name.  The  colour  is  a  rose- 
pink.  From  Messrs.  Kclway,  of  Langport. 

Spiraea  elegans,  or  S.  palmata  elegans, 
is  really  very  pretty  when  well  grown,  as  it  is  by 
Mr.  Wolley  Dod.  The  crowds  of  little  pink 
stamens  give  the  inflorescence  an  odd  and  pretty 
character. 

Lilium  polyphyllum.— This  distinct  Lily 
has  a  bad  scent,  a  characterwhich  we  regret  to  have 
to  give  to  an}'  flower  of  so  noble  a  race.  Figured 
in  The  Gabden.  Now  in  bloom  in  the  open  air  at 
Colchester. 

Dwarf  Chinese  Privet.  —  Ver)-  graceful 
in  foliage,  and  having  a  dense  spray  of  white 
pearl-like  buds.  Some  of  the  Privets  and  allied 
plants  deserve  a  place  as  flowering  shrubs.  From 
Grasmerc. 

The  Double  Sweet  William.— The  dwarf 
double  Sweet  William,  mentioned  la-t  week, 
remains  fresh,  and  is  in  a  cut  state  placed  by 
itself,  and  arranged  closely  and  somewdiat  com- 
pactly like  a  boss  of  crimson  velvet. 

Kramer's  Lily.— From  Mr.  G.  F.Wilson 
come  fine  specimens  of  this  Lil}'  grown  in  a 
rdiododcndron  bed  ;  some  of  the  stems  bear  two, 
three,  and  four  blossoms,  and  attain  a  height  of 
4  feet. 

Lily  Scents. — In  some  danger  of  Lily  sick- 
ness, so  to  say;  some  "  powerful''  kinds  are  at  once 
put  outside  for  the  benefit  of  the  street.  The  scett 
tiiat  sweetens  a  valley  or  a  garden  is  too  much 
for  a  room. 

Lilium  auratum,  14  in.  in  diameter  of  each 
bloom,  two  blooms  on  the  stem.  Put  outside  the 
window.  Prought  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  along  with 
most  graceful  and  large  specimens  ot  Kramer's 
Lily 

Parry's  Lily. — Lovely  specimens  of  this, 
with  from  three  to  seven  flowers  and  buds  on 
a  spike ;  habit,  form  of  flower,  scent,  all  good, 
r.uds  bold  and  graceful;  over  3  in.  long.  From 
the  New  Plant  Co.,  Colchester. 

"Van  Houtte's  Bell  Flower.  —  Surprised 
at  seeing  this  Campanula,  a  giant  from  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod :  the  bells  are  .'!  inches  long,  and 
in  one  sentot  a  paler  colour  they  arc  even  more. 
It  grows  to  5  ft.  in  len,gf h  in  the  "  strong  soil "  at 
Edge  Hall. 

The  Clove  Pink.- This  delightful  border 
Pink  and  many  others  come  from  Miss  Owen,  of 
Gorey.  We  wish  the  whole  Irish  race  would  take 
violently  to  Pink  and  Pansy  culture.  The  country 
is  loved  b)'  flowers ;  they  even  grow  better  than 
shillelaghs. 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  'Versailles.— A 
dense  spray  of  sky-blue  flowers  from  this  valuable 
shrub.  Mr.  Ross  states  that  it  has  not  suffered  at 
Highclere  from  recent  winters,  but  whether 
growing  in  the  open  or  on  a  wall  is  not  stated. 
The  Ceanothus  on  the  walls  at  Arundel  have  been 
killed  by  frost. 

The  Brown  Daisy.  —  Numerous  forms, 
double  .and  single,  of  this  (Chrysanthemum  coro- 
narium)  come  from  Mr.  Balding,  of  Clapham. 
Some  of  the  single  forms  are  more  striking  and 
valuable  than  the  double  ones  ;  the  range  of 
colour  in  C.  tricolor,  from  same  gentleman,  is 
remarkable. 

July  Spiraeas.— Among  the  .shrubby  kinds 
of  Spir:ea  now  in  flower  are  S.  callosa  superba, 
californica,  Rcevsi,  sempcrfiorcns,  Eillardi,  car- 
pinifolia,  ariirfolia,  and  amirna,  all  graceful  and 
pretty.  From  Grasmerc.  Lovely  bushes  if  well 
grown,  well  placed,  and  occa.sionally  and 
moderately  pruned  when  they  get  old. 

Mock  Oranges  (Philadclphus). — How  cool 
and  beautiful  these  are  in  our  hottest  weather. 
Many  names,  and  not  so  many  kinds,  but  all  or 
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nearly  all  good.  Excellent  material  for  the 
garden  artist  o£  the  Tuture.  Some  old  kinds  to  be 
rescued  from  the  misery  of  the  slirubbery,  and 
new  ones  to  meet  a  better  fate. 

The  First  Japan  Iris.  —  Is  evidently  of 
the  Kampferi  typo.  It  is  of  the  richest  pace 
colour,  shaded  almost  to  black,  with  a  beau- 
tiful velvety  appearance  ;  a  few  flowers  placed  m 
a  vase  near  Tarry '.s  Lily  have  a  novel  and  fine 
effect.  From  Colchester,  bearing  the  name  I. 
violacca  major. 

Fiowsring  Baspberry  (Eubus  odoratus) 
is  the   English  name   for  a  free-growing,  showy 

Bramble.  ^  It  grows  well  in  any  copse  or  wood, 
and  is  in  flower  in  July— a  good  wild  garden  bush, 
not  uncommon,  but  not  often  well  placed.  The 
Englisli  name  is  in  Gray. 

A  Fair  White  Phlox.— Lady  Napier  is  the 
name  o£  a  beautiful  Phlox  sent  from  Cheshire  by 
Mr.  AVoUey  Dod.  It  has  large  flowers  of  a  creamy 
whit  ?,  with  the  little  yellow  stamens  peeping  from 
the  centre.  How  good  and  well  worthy  of  culture 
and  a  suitable  place  are  such  Phloxes  I 

Mimulus  cardmalia  about  London  is 
frequently  a  poor  plant  ;  in  Mr.  Wolley  Dods 
garden  in  Cheshire  it  seems  to  be  fresher.  Four 
forms  of  it  are  sent,  one  a  good  purple  rose  with 
crimson  throat.  They  have  a  strong  musk  scent. 
The  varieties  of  the  common  Mimulus  are  so  much 
larger  and  better  in  habit,  that  this  plant  has 
little  chum  for  general  culture. 

Myrtles  in  Flower  come  from  Cornwall 
from  Mr.  Roberts.  Among  the  "  aspects  of  vege- 
tation "  one  remembers  with  pleasure  are  the 
Myrtle,  Sweet  Herb,  and  Balm-clad  copses  and 
knolls  of  the  Mediterranean  shore.  Where  the 
Myrtle  grows  in  the  open  air  with  us,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  give  it  a  fitting  place  and  the 
soil  which  it  enjoys. 

July  Flowering  Shrubs.— Mr.  Stevens 
is  strong  in  these,  his  later  Mock  Oranges  and 
Deutaias  being  fresh  and  varied  even  after  the 
great  heats.  Mock  Oranges,various  bushy  Spiraeas, 
Viburnum  dentatum,  Cytisus  nigricans,  and_  the 
sdwarf  Chinese  Privet  are  among  the  test.  Spira:a, 
ariajfolia,  with  its  foam  of  flowers  and  buds,  is 
one  of  the  treasures  of  our  gardens,  and  good  in 
all  ways  out  or  otherwise. 

Beautiful  Larkspurs.— Some  ten  days  ago 
a  superb  and  numerous  series  of  perennial  Del- 
phiniums came  from  Mr.  Stevens,  so  varied  and 
so  fine  in  colour,  tliat  no  description  could  do 
justice  to  them.  He  now  sends  five  other  kinds 
that  came  somewhat  later  than  the  others.  We 
hope  soon  to  .publish  some  notes  on  his  collection 
of  these  best  of  hardy  mid-summer  plants. 
The  "White  Peruvian  Lily  (Alstrcemeria 

Pelegrina  alba)  is  much  like  the  Gladiolus,  as  it 
is  white,  save  the  greenish  spots  in  the  throat. 

We  should  like  to  see  a  good  group  of  it. 
The     Flame    Nasturtium     (Tropseolum 

speciosum)  in  brilliant  condition  comes  from  Mr. 

Kingsmill.      One  slender  shoot  of  scarlet  flowers 

nearly  6  ft.  long. 
The  White  Musk  Mallow  (Malva  mos- 

chata  alba). — Very  cool  and  beautiful  are  bunches 

of  this,  one  of  our  most  attractive  native  plants. 

The  perfume  is  like  JIusk,  but  more  delicate. 
Pansies. — The  hottest  weather  we  have  had 

for  years  in  London  has  not  dimmed  the  beauty 

of  these,  which  come  fresh  in  flower  and  leaf  from 

Mr.  Kingsmill's  garden  at  Eastcote. 
Milla  laxa. — The  fine  dark  purple  form  of 

this  plant,  which  we  received  from  Colchester,  has 

surprised  us  by  the  length  of  time  it  lasts  in  a  cut 

state  in  a  room.     It  is  so  large  and  bold  that  it  is 

like  a  spike  of  the  African  Lily  (Agapanthus). 

Oytisus  nigricans. — A  peculiarly  pretty 
broom  seen  in  the  cut  state.  It  grows  from  3  ft. 
to  i  ft.  high,  and  about  4  ft.  through— a  mass  of 
yellow  flowers.  From  Grasmere.  More  graceful 
in  the  racemes  of  flower  than  many  of  its  allies. 

Gladiolus  The  Bride  is  chastely  beautiful, 
and  a  contrast  to  the  brilliant  orange-red  of  Lilium 
pulohellum ;  both  from  Mr.  Kingsmill.     This  is  a 


white  variety  o£  G.  Colvillei,  and  a  useful  and 
graceful  plant. 

A  most  brilliant  little  Rliododendron  from 
Mr.  Luscombe,  of  Combo  lioyal,  with  leaves  not 
much  larger  than  a  Myrtle,  and  vivid  scarlet  bells 
like  a  bright  Corrca  or  Mitraria.  Probably  its 
first  visit  to  London,  and  the  name  not  yet  known 
to  us. 

The  Rosy  Spiraea  comes  in  rich  and 
lovely  colon-  from  AVales  (Mr.  Edwin  Jackson's). 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  newer  hardy  flowers ; 
good  in  foliage  .as  in  fiower,  Spiraea  palmata 
deserves  our  best  care  ;  a  group  filling  the  whole 
space  between  a  few  select  shrubs  with  plenty  of 
room  between  is  one  good  way  of  placing  it. 
Ground  not  to  be  dug  in  winter,  only  cleared 
and  covered  with  a  dressing  of  light  soil. 

A  New  Elecampane.  —  The  "  Daisy 
people  ■'  would  be  delighted  to  see  the  flowers  of 
Inula  glandulosa,  an  orange-rayed  flower,  5  in. 
across.  The  ray  looks  like  that  of  a  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum,  the  divisions  being  very  narrow 
and  somewhat  tossed  about.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  two  cut  flowers,  this  plant  is  likely 
to  be  of  more  permanent  value  in  our  gardens 
than  most  plants  of  the  same  Order.  From  Edge 
Hall. 

Lilium  pardalinum  from  Cheshire.— 
This  noble  Lily  seems  to  do  as  well  in  the  north- 
west as  in  the  east  of  England,  judging  by 
specimens  from  Edge  Hall.  Let  any  one  look  at 
a  well-grown  group  of  this  —  plants  from  6  ft.  to 
8  ft.  high— and  he  certainly  will  not  remain  among 
those  who  beUeve  that  good  colour  is  only  afforded 
by  tender  plants.  In  a  garden  of  hardy  plants, 
properly  arranged  and  well  grown,  the  colour  is 
more  brilliant  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  We  have  often  said  this  when  everybody 
laughed  at  the  notion.  The  day  is,  however,  not 
far  away  when  it  will  be  clear  to  all. 

The  Hardy  Heaths,  varied  in  form  and 
much  varied  in  colour,  are  pleasantly  suggestive 
of  the  airy  heaths  and  hill-sides,  the  more  so  to 
those  in  the  deep  hot  furrows  of  London.  Apart 
from  the  two  forms  of  the  Heather,  eight  kinds  of 
hardy  Heaths  with  pretty  little  bells,  white,  pink, 
crimson,  magenta,  remind  us  of  Mr.  Jackson's 
garden  at  Llandegai.  They  are  valuablefor  cut- 
ting for  their  beauty  as  well  as  for  what  they 
remind  us  of  in  mid-July. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 

OLD  PLANTS  FOE  NEW  HOUSES. 
Pomegranates  grown  as  dwarf  bushes  or 
low  standards  are  pretty  objects  iu  cool  houses, 
their  bright  scarlet,  russet-like  flowers  produc- 
ing quite  an  enlivening  effect.  They  are  easily 
grown  in  moderately  rich  loam,  and  they  bloom 
best  if  somewhat  stinted  as  regards  pot  room. 
For  a  ladies'  head-dress  or  a  button-hole,  Pome- 
n-ranate  blooms  should  become  as  popular  as 
those  of  the  Carnation.  Punica  Granatum  nana  is 
a  naturally  dwarf  kind,  and  on  that  account 
might  be  preferred  by  some  for  small  houses. 

Oleanders.— These  pretty  flowering  shrubs 
are  not  nearly  so  often  met  with  as  they  deserve 
to  be.  Tlie  directors  of  flower  shows,  especially 
provincial  ones,  should,  I  think,  offer  special 
prizes  for  them.  They  are  poisonous  certaiiily, 
but  so  are  Lobelias,  Petunias,  Euphorbias,  Ste- 
phanotis,  and  Yew.  If  not  required  largo  for 
indoor  or  outdoor  decoration  they  can  be  easily 
o-rown  in  small  pots,  and  can  be  made  to  bloom 
abundantly  with  less  care  than  Primulas  or  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  a  host  of  similar  material  met 
with  in  every  garden.  There  are  some  thirty 
sorts  of  Oleander,  single  and  double,  iu  cultiva- 
tion—Nerium  :Maddeni  grandiflorum  (double 
white),  N.  flavum  duplex,  N.  Uelphiue,  N.  Ma- 
dame Baltet,  Professor  Planchon,  N.  Souvenir 
de  Cazalis  Allut  being  quite  di.^tinct  sorts 
amongst  those  of  recent  introduction.  They 
will  grow  and  flower  well  in  a  sound  loam  with 


a  little  manure,  sand,  and  burnt  earth  or  char- 
coal intermixed.  When  the  plants  have  got  to 
the  size  required,  annual  repotting  should 
give  way  to  biennial  partial  shaking  out  and 
repotting,  assistance  being  given  tlieni  iu  the 
shape  of  manurial  waterings  in  summer.  Any 
place  partially  lighted  and  free  from  frost  will 
suit  them  in  the  winter  time,  and  during  that 
period  but  little  water  sliould  bo  given  them — 
say  perhaps  two  or  three  thorough  soakings  be- 
tw-een  November  and  the  beginning  of  March, 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  amount  of  dryness 
surrounding  them. 

Oranges  are  not  so  often  seen  in  English 
gardens  as  they  formerly  were.  I  do  not  mean 
big  plants  in  tubs  which  used  to  be  honoured 
with  a  house  to  themselves,  and  were  treated  as 
valuable  heirlooms,  but  handy  useful  little  stan- 
dards or  bushes  from  -2  ft.  to  .5  ft.  in  height. 
Such  plants  can  be  had  in  bloom  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  by  treating  them  suo- 
cessionally,  and  they  are  always  admired  for 
their  sweet-smelling  flowers  and  pretty  fruits. 
AVhen  once  a  few  plants  of  certain  sorts  are  ob- 
tained, such  as  Citrus  sinensis,  C.  Daidai,  O. 
japonica,  C.  nobilis  (Mandarin),  C.  taitensis, 
by  raising  stocks  for  grafting  from  seed  or 
cuttings,  the  various  sorts  can  be  ea.9ily 
increased  by  summer  grafting,  an  interesting 
and  profitable  amusement  for  the  amateur. 

Nothing  is  so  interesting  as  a  group  of  such 
plants  in  full  bloom  close  to  a  room  window. 
The  lively  tender  green  leaves  contrast  well 
with  the  sweet-smelling  blooms  and  golden 
fruits  (for  ripe  fruit  and  blooms  are  met  with 
together  on  the  same  plant).  The  odour  pervades 
the  room  directly  the  window  is  opened,  and  is 
less  powerful  than  when  the  plants  are  actually 
in  the  room.  Syl^tsstbis. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

Plant  Houses.— Up  to  the  present  tune  stoves  ami 
cool  houses  liave  been  abimdautly  supplied  with  flowering 
plants,  hut  a  period  is  now  approaching  when  choice  hloom 
will  not  he  so  plentiful,  and  on  this  account  steps  should 
he  taken  for  keeping  fine  specimens  which  flower  as  they 
CTow  in  the  best  health  and  vigour  by  the  hberal  applica- 
tion of  liquid.  Such  subjects  as  AUamandas  and  Cleroden- 
droiis  should  be  top-dressed  mth  rotten  manure  .and  kept 
perfectly  clean,  as  plants  grown  under  high  pressure  cannot 
1)0  expected  to  remain  long  in  beauty  where  their  leaves 
are  disfigured  by  fllth  or  insects.  Large  pots  of  iucham 
which  have  flowered  a  second  time  should  have  a  thoiough 
rest  by  beins  placed  in  a  dry  ho^se  I'etore  they  are  again 
starte'd  for  the  autumn.  In  coiu-se  of  time  the  pots  become 
crowded  with  small  roots,  but  instead  of  breaking  up  the 
plants  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  by  a  careful 
manipulation  with  the  fingers  on  the  surface  of  the  ball  n 
general  thinning  may  take  place,  when  they  may  be  repotted 
with  fresh  draiiiage  iu  the  pots  previously  occupied.  _     _ 

Greenhouse  or  conservatory  climbers  growing  in  inside 
borders  will  now  take  large  supplies  of  water  of  a  stimulat- 
ing nature.  In  many  houses  the  roots  are  placed  partly 
beneath  the  pipes,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they  should 
be  well  surfaced  with  rich  lumpy  rotten  manure.  To  have 
Tacsonias  and  other  dependmg  chmhers  nice  Mie  yomig 
growths  should  be  well  thinned  out,  so  as  i,o  keep  them 
quite  clear  of  each  other ;  and,  unless  the  roof  is  very  lofty 
each  rod  should  be  pruned  hard  In  every  winter  and  dressed 
exactly  the  same  as  a  vine.  Azaleas  that  were  forced  eaily 
will  soon  be  fit  for  removal  from  the  house  in  which  they 
have  made  their  growth  to  cooler  <iuarteis,  wliere  they  can 
be  sheltered  fronrrai.i  and  cold  draughts  ^r. Jays  gone 
by  it  w.as  the  custom  to  put  them  out  of  doois  the  hist 
step  to  another  place  ;  but  with  cheap  glass  and  smtae 
aspects  the  Azalea  is  best  protected  from  checks  -^i  <-l""^ 
by  being  kept  under  cover  all  the  year  round.  The  same 
treatment  applies  to  Camellias,  with  the  exception  that 
they  should  be  kept  cooler  durmg  the  time  they  are  setting 

efr  1  lids  A  north  hou.^e  hi  which  they  can  h.ave  plenty 
of  1  lht.answers  best  for  Camellias  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out     The  roof  may  be  fixed  where  economy  is  .an  object 

It  side  and  top  ventilation  must  be  abundantly  provided 

r  Opin  ons  vary  as  to  the  best  time  to  pot  Camelhas. 
My  own  experience  points  to  the  period  when  the  ne^v 
flowerbnds  are  fai-ly  formed.  The  plants  then  have 
several  months  before  them  in  which  to  take^Jossession  of 
the  fresh  soil.  Buds  rarely  drop  and  the  M^onis^opeu 
fine. 

liastnor  Castle. 


Raising  Pitcher  Plants.— The  finest  hy- 
brid Nepenthes  I  ever  saw  were  at  Such's  Nur- 
series, South  Amboy,  N.J.,  and  some  of  these  are 
sent  out  by  English  nurserymen.     But  in  no  case 
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have  I  seon  the  credit  given  to  tlie  raiser, viz.,  Mr. 
James  Taplin,  of  Maywood,  N.J.,  wlio  was  for 
years  manager  of  Mr.  8uch's  place. —  Gardener's 
Jlonthly. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Keeping  Onions. — We  always  keep  our 
Oniuns  in  an  oM  shed  close  to  the  roof,  and  spread 
thinly  on  spare  lioards,  never  putting  anything 
over  or  under  them.  Last  winter,  when  the  frost 
was  mo.st  severe,  I  examined  them,  and  found 
them  as  hard  as  stones ;  one  could  not  cut  them. 
I  entertained  doubts  as  to  their  keeping,  but  we 
did  not  remove  them,  and,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
scarcely  any  rotted,  for  in  the  first  week  in  June 
they  were  as  sound  a.s  ever  they  were. — J.  C, 
Farnboroiigh. 

Peas  — We  have  received  from  Jlr.  Gilbert,  of 
Burghley,  three  kinds  of  I'eas,  viz..  Telegraph, 
Telephone,  and  Carter's  I'ride  of  the  Market,  all 
excellent  varieties,  large  both  in  I'eas  and  pods. 
Between  Telegraph  and  Telephone  there  is  little 
difference,  except  that  the  latter  is  a  paler  green 
than  the  former ;  both  are  alike  good,  each  pod 
containing  from  eight  to  ten  I'eas.  In  the  case  of 
Telephone  the  contents  of  7'>  pods  rather  more 
than  tilled  a  pint  measure.  I'ride  of  the  Market 
is  also  an  excellent  Tea.  All  of  them  were 
admirable  examples  of  good  culture. — M. 

Autumn    )•.    Spring  -  sown    Peas.  — 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advantage  of  sowing 
Peas  in  autumn  and  spring.  Last  November  1 
determined  I  would  sow  some  as  a  trial,  which  I 
did  about  November  20,  consisting  of  Dickson's 
First  and  Best.  I  also  made  a  sowing  on  the  first 
week  in  February  of  the  same  sort  and  side  by 
side  on  a  south  border.  None  were  protected. 
We  gathered  the  first  dish  from  the  autumn-sown 
ones  on  June  the  4th  and  from  the  Februarj'  sow- 
ing on  the  I8th,  thus  giving  a  fortnight  in  favour 
of  the  former.  I  used  to  sow  in  strips  of  turf 
and  plant  out,  but  on  our  light  soil  I  prefer  autumn 
.sowing.  While  on  early  Peas,  I  would  like  to 
name  a  good  kind  to  come  in  about  four  days 
after  William  the  First,  namely,  Wellington 
JIarrow.  It  is  a  good  cropper,  produces  from 
six  to  eight  Peas  in  a  pod,  is  of  good  flavour, 
and  grows  4  ft.  high. — J.  C,  Farnhoroiigli . 

Tomatoes  'Well  Grown.— Wc  Litely  saw  a  metlio'l 
of  growing  Tom.atoes  whlL-ti  we  think  is  the  t)est  way  of 
growing  this  now  popular  vegetable.  The  Tomatoes  in 
(|Uestion,  which  were  growing  in  a  span-roofed  h«nise  240  ft. 
long,  were  planted  on  narrow  wooden  stages  erected  near 
the  glass  on  each  aide  of  the  house.  On  these  stages  had 
been  placed  about  6  in.  thick  of  pure  loam,  and  the  plants 
had  been  planted  in  it  9  in.  apart.  All  side  shoots  are  kept 
pinched  off,  and  tlie  main  stems  are  trained  np  under  the 
roof,  so  that  in  time  the  two  rows  of  plants  will  meet  at  the 
top.  Krom  the  axils  of  the  lejives  on  the  main  stems  are 
produced  large  trusses  of  fruit.  The  main  stems  of  the 
plants  in  question  were  at  the  time  of  our  visit  5  ft.  long 
and  as  thick  as  a  good  walking-stick,  and  from  top  to  bottom 
were  bearing  large  trusses  of  fruit  or  bloom.  This  plan 
gives  a  good  succession  of  ripe  fruit,  inasmuch  as  blooms 
are  produced  as  the  main  stem  advances,  and,  as  the  fruit 
is  removed,  adds  additional  strength  to  the  plants.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  of  Ealing,  in  whose  nurseries  we  saw  the  bouse  of 
Tomatoes  referred  to,  asserts  that  this  is  the  lust  plan  he 
has  ever  tried,  as  he  can  get  double  the  weight  of  crop  from 
a  given  space  than  by  any  otlier  method.  When  this  house 
of  Tomatoes  is  in  full  bearing,  it  will  be  worth  seeing. — 
GaTiieainj. 


nicely  grown  flowering  plants,  and  the  surface 
was  covered  with  small  Ferns  and  Messes,  the 
whole  being  edged  with  small  growing  plants 
such  as  the  Fruiting  Duckweed,  Gloxinias, 
Achimenes,  and  Billbergias,  the  latter  raised 
above  the  smaller  undergrowth.  This  group 
came  from  Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  of  Brookwood. — J.  C, 
Fctriihorovijh. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


Arranging  Plants  for  Effect.— Offering 

prizes  at  tlower  shows  for  groups  of  plants  ar- 
ranged for  effect  affords  many  advantages  ;  among 
others,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  many  are  able 
to  compete  in  this  way  who  have  not  the  conveni- 
ence to  grow  large  specimens.  At  the  flower 
show  in  Bagshot  Park  the  other  day,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  see  six  groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect.  The  space  for  each  exhibitor  was  1(1  ft.  by 
10  f  t ,  and  amongst  the  six  groups  not  one  could  be 
said  to  be  barl.  They  were  arranged  round  the 
tent,  leaving  the  middle  open.  The  first  prize 
group  was  arranged  in  a  natural  and  very  graceful 
way.  It  contained  some  tall  tree  Ferns,  the 
trunks  of  which  were  covered  with  leafy  vegeta- 
tion ;  also  a  few  good  Dracaenas  and  other  tall 
fino-foliagcd  plants,     Hetween  th?se  were  some 


PETUNIAS    FKOM    SEED. 

The.se  scarcely  come  within  the  definition  of 
bedding  plants.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  popular 
in  that  sense  because  they  do  not  strictly  confine 
themselves  to  certain  forms  and  spaces.  They 
rather  like  to  ramble  and  grow  in  a  style  that  is 
pleasing  and  graceful  enough,  but  altogether  too 
irregular  for  the  bedder  out.  Therefore  Petunias 
are  not  nor  have  for  a  long  time  been  favourable 
bedding  plants,  and  the  flower  garden  has  rather 
lost  than  gained  by  the  comparative  exclusion, 
Mr.  Wildsmith  uses  a  few  plants  of  a  rich  purplish 
flowered  kind  at  Heckfield,  and  gets  from  them  a 
rich  bit  of  colour,  but  that  is  almost  an  exception. 
There  was  much  that  was  interesting  in  the  large 
collections  of  Petunias  which  Messrs.  Carter  have 
been  exhibiting  recently  at  the  metropolitan 
shows.  There  were  to  be  seen  flowers  in  infinite 
variety,  selfs  and  strijies,  singles  and  doubles, 
large  and  medium  sized,  and  all  very  striking  and 
doubtless  in  masses  exceedingly  effective.  Perhaps 
the  prettiest  of  all  was  a  rosy  carmine  self  named 
Queen  of  Roses,  and  as  the  habit  of  the  plant  was 
somewhat  compact,  I  can  well  imagine  that  a  bed 
of  this  would  indeed  produce  a  charming  effect. 
Tiiere  is  considerable  satisfaction  attending  the 
fact  that  these  Petunias  come  freelj'  and  true  from 
seed.  Some  thousands  of  plants  are  grown  in  pots 
and  each  bloom  is  carefully  fertilised.  Without 
this  trouble  the  plants  would  be  unproductive. 

The  double  and  semi-double  kinds  present 
more  difficulty  because  it  is  necessary  to  split  these 
flowers  with  a  knife  carefully  before  the  seed 
organs  can  be  properly  fertilised.  Probably  these 
large  flowered  sorts  are  in  the  best  place  when 
grown  as  pot  plants.  The  habit  generally  is  of  an 
exceedingly  robust  character,  and  in  the  open 
ground  is  apt  to  degenerate  too  largely  to  wood. 
In  pots,  however,  this  coarseness  is  held  in  check, 
and  by  dint  of  a  little  pinching  a  good  base  is  soon 
formed  and  a  fine  showy  plant  is  the  result. 
The  great  size  of  the  flowers  also  militates 
against  their  general  employment  out  doors,  for 
tliese  suffer  much  more  from  wind  and  heavy  rains 
than  single  sorts.  In  fine  dry  weather,  however, 
there  is  ample  bloom  and  much  effect,  although 
perhaps  not  so  much  as  is  obtained  from  a  good 
mass  of  the  smaller  flowered  self  and  striped 
kinds,  as  these  have  more  wiry  growths,  flower 
most  profusely,  and  if  injured  by  a  heavy  storm 
are  soon  as  bright  and  gay  again  as  ever.  These 
smaller  flowered  kinds  usually  seed  freely  in  the 
open  ground,  and  need  not  artificial  fertilising. 
Tlie  flowers  are  varied  and  striking,  and  naturally 
attract  bees  and  other  insects. 

Seeds  of  any  good  kind  will  usually  perpetu- 
ate it,  and  striped  flowers  will  always  reproduce 
their  kind  largely.  The  ease  and  freedom  with 
which  the  Petunia  grows  render  it  peculiarly 
acceptable  for  massing  in  large  beds  where  its 
bounds  are  not  matters  of  matliematical  preci- 
sion. It  also  makes  a  good  basket  or  vase  plant, 
and  mixes  well  with  similar  plants.  A  few  scarlet 
and  pink  Pelargoniums,  rising  up  above  the 
Petunias,  are  very  pretty  ;  so  also  are  Humeas, 
Hemps,  or  Cannas.  Petuniaseed  grnninates  freely 
even  without  artificial  heat,  but  choice  kinds 
do  best  with  warmth.  Without  heat  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  February,  but  with  heat  a  month  later 
will  suflice,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  plants 
too  large  before  turning  out  of  doors.  A  shilling 
packet  of  seed  sown  in  a  12-in.  pot  will  give,  per- 
haps, 200  plants,  enough  to  make  any  moderate- 
sized  flower  garden  look  gay.  It  is  not  at  all 
needful  that  all  these  should    be    potted.     If 


pricked  out  into  shallow  boxes  some  2  in.  apart, 
and  put  in  the  light  with  ample  air,  they  will 
make  good  robust  plants  to  put  out  with  a  garden 
trowel  at  the  usual  bedding  period,  and  will  often 
thrive  better  than  will  those  whose  roots  have 
been  confined.  A.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  A  CIIESIIIKE  GAIIDEX. 

RExrnNixo  after  three  weeks'  absence,  I  find 
that  the  "  dripping  June"  which  Cheshire  has 
enjoyed  has  done  its  proverbial  work,  and 
though  I  arrived  the  morning  after  a  heavy 
thunderstorm,  flowers  never  looked  better. 
Some  plants  arc  overgrown  owing  to  the  lieat 
which  has  accompanied  the  wet,  but  in  most 
cases  tlie  size  of  the  flower  is  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant.  5Iy  eye  is  first  caught  by 
masses  of  the  bright  pink  Silene  armeria.  Why 
is  not  this  plant  grown  more  ?  Some  bienniala 
are  troublesome  to  rear,  but  this  claims  to  liave 
establislied  itself  as  a  native  plant.  Sown  last 
July  and  transplanted  singlj'  to  vacant  spots  in 
May,  the  plants,  where  they  have  had  room 
enough  are  now  .'1  ft.  across  and  i  ft.  high, 
covered  to  the  ground  with  sprigs  of  pretty  and 
durable  flowers,  produced  in  tlie  most  con- 
venient form  possible  for  mixing  in  nosegays. 
Spirjeas  are  now  in  full  force.  There  are  the 
double  and  the  variegated  wild  Meadow  .Sweet, 
almost  too  large  for  gardens;  dark  pink  .S.  pal- 
mata  and  its  variety  elegans,  with  white  flowers 
and  pink  anthers,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the 
two  ;  there  are  the  Dropworts,  double  and  single, 
with  their  pink  buds  and  crisp  leaves,  and  the 
large  Spirrea  Ariincus,claimiDg  to  have  a  dwarf 
variety,  but  this  depends  on  soil  and  situation 
more  than  on  nature,  for  all  are  gigantic  here  ; 
there  is  the  tall  and  fast -spreading  S.  venusta, 
hardly  out  yet,  with  its  light  rose-coloured 
plumes  of  flowers ;  lastly,  there  is  S.  trifoliata, 
now  called  Gillenia,  distinct  and  rare,  but  not 
so  handsome  as  the  otliers.  Mimulus  cupreus 
is  a  brilliant  little  ornament  in  moist  spots,  and 
several  varieties  of  M.  cardinalis  last  in 
flower  for  a  long  time,  the  gayest  being 
one  called  Crimson  King,  introduced  last  year 
by  Ware.  Drought  is  a  greater  enemy  to  these 
than  cold,  and  on  light  dry  soils  they  often  die 
after  flowering. 

Of  Phloxes,  those  called  by  florists  "suffru- 
ticose "  are  now  out.  This  class  of  I'hlox 
has  the  merit  of  producing  its  crowns  well 
separated,  being  to  some  extent  stolon  iferous, 
and  tlie  plants  areeasily  divided.  The  fin  'st  white 
I'hlox  1  ever  saw  was  one  called  Lady  Xapier, 
but  all  tlie  class  arc  fine  this year.  The  Spotted 
Cat's-ear  (Ilypoclbieris  niaculata),  which  is  our 
finest  native  composite,  though  I  never  saw  it 
wild  but  on  the  Urme's  Head,  produces  in  culti- 
vation four  or  five  flowers  on  a  stalk,  and  four 
or  five  stalks  on  the  same  crown.  The  flowers 
are  of  the  colour  of  pale  Australian  gold,  and 
the  leaves  are  handsomely  spotted  with  black. 
Lychnis  chalcedonica,  both  double  and  single, 
found  something  ungenial  in  the  spring,  and 
neither  are  doing  well.  Lychnis  Ilaageana,  how- 
ever, is  remarkably  fine.  Of  those  sown  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  most  flowered  in  the  autumn. 
A  sowing  planted  out  indi.scriniinately  will 
produce  some  satisfactory  results,  Ihougli  many 
may  fail.  The  foot  of  tlie  stalk  is  so  little  as  to 
be  liable  at  all  ages  to  be  snapped  by  wind  if 
exposed  to  it,  and  sliould  be  tied.  The  colour  of 
the  flower  varies  from  very  dark  scarlet  to  w  liite. 
It  is  too  soon  to  say  much  about  Lilies.  1  can 
speak  well  of  Lilium  colchicum,  which  is  past, 
and  L.  pardalinum,  and  some  others,  -which 
are  present,  but  some  which  are  still  to 
flower  behaved  so  badly  about  this  time 
last  year  that  I  will  wait"  before  I  give  them 
a  character.     I3ollflowers  and  Speed-svells  are 
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flowering  without  number,  and  many  of  tliem 
without  name,  oi-  to  a  name  which  they  have 
no  right.  One  of  tlie  most  useful  and  free 
flowering  of  the  Campanulas  is  sold  as  C. 
alpina,  C.  azurea,  and  C.  rotundifolia  major, 
the  last  name  being,  I  believe,  right,  for  it 
seems  to  pass  by  imperceptible  gradations  and 
various  names  into  the  native  Harebell,  though 
it  is  much  larger  and  more  robust. 
Of  border  Campanulas,  none  are  handsomer 


including-  pure  white  ;  many  of  them  relapse  in 
the  direction  of  (!.  carpatica,  which  I  suppose 
is  the  parent.  Last  spring  1  gave  half-a-crown 
for  a  Campanula  called  Raineri,  which  I  cannot 
distinguish  from  a  good  turbinata.  Of  rockery 
Campanulas,  besides  the  blue  and  the  white  0. 
pumila — goodexcept  for  their  running  propensity 
— there  are  a  large  number, of  which  C.garganica 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Most  of  them  have 
white  as  well  as  "  hirsute  "  varieties,  the  white 


The  Wikt  Garden  :  Colonies  of  Narcissus,  Broal-Ioavecl  Saxifrage,  &c.,  in  rough  shrubbery. 


than  C.  Van  Ilouttei,  with  its  large  flowers  of 
soft  blue,  and  if  any  one  could  raise  a  white  Van 
Houttei,  he  would  earn  the  gratitude  of  gardeners. 
Those  who  wish  to  make  a  great  show  in  July 
with  little  trouble  and  cost  will  find  the 
Canterbury  Bell,  with  its  monstrous  varieties 
and  many  colours,  useful  for  their  purpose  ;  but 
it  is  short  lived,  and  not  a  pleasing  flower.  C. 
turbinata,  which  produces  its  flowers  as  fast  as 
there  is  room  for  them  to  open,  is  a  better 
plant.    The  seedlings  show  a  variety  of  colour. 


being  generally  difllcult  to  keep.  The  Spider- 
worts,  of  many  shades  between  dark  blue  and 
white,  are  now  very  pretty  in  the  sunshine  ;  and 
the  Potentillas,  both  single  and  double,  are  very 
showy,  but  not  neat  in  their  habit.  A  curious 
and  interesting  plant,  which  formerly  grew  on 
the  coast  of  North  Wales,  but  is  now  nearly 
extinct  there,  is  Mertensia  maritima,  the  Oyster 
Plant.  It  grows  well  here  in  light  soil  covered 
with  fine  shingle,  and  has  for  two  months  borne 
abundance  of  small  flowers  of  porcelain  blue. 


The  prettiest  Stonecrop  now  out  is  Sedum 
pulchellum,  very  free  flowering  and  dividing  its 
flower-heads  into  five  branches  like  a  spread 
hand.  13ut  I  have  taken  enough  space  and  will 
only  add  that  I  never  recollect  July  opening 
with  a  better  prospect  of  being  a  flowery 
month.  C.  WoLLEY  Dod. 

Edye  Hall,  Malpas. 


THE  WILD  GARDEN. 

The  illustrated  edit  ion  of  this  book  is  now  ready, 
after  being  long  out  of  print,  owing  to  the  time 
necessary  to  obtain  drawings  and  execute  en- 
gravings, of  which  there  are  over  ninety. 
It  was  felt  that  the  use  of  illustrations 
would  help  to  make  both  the  aims  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  book  clearer.  It  was  equally 
desirable  to  show  by  illustration  some  of  the 
more  valuable  types  of  the  vast  stores  of 
material  which  may  be  used  in  the  Wild 
Garden.  Of  this  term  there  has  been  some 
misimderstanding,  and  it  is  thus  referred  to  in 
the  preface. 

It  is  applied  essentially  to  the  placing  of  per- 
fectly hardy  exotic  plants  in  places  and  under 
conditions  where  they  will  become  established  and 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  old  idea  of  the  "  wilderness,"  though  it 
may  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  that.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  picturesque  garden, 
for  a  garden  may  be  highly  picturesque,  and  yet 
in  every  part  the  result  of  ceaseless  care.  What 
it  does  mean  is  best  explained  by  the  winter 
Aconite  flowering  under  a  grove  of  naked  trees  in 
February ;  by  the  Snowflake  growing  abundantly 
in  meadows  by  the  Thames  side ;  by  the  peren- 
nial Lupine  dyeing  an  islet  with  its  purple  in  a 
Scotch  river;  and  by  the  Apennine  Anemone 
staining  an  English  wood  blue  before  the  bloom- 
ing of  our  Blue-bells.  Multiply  these  instances 
a  thousandfold,  illustrated  by  many  different 
types  of  plants  and  hardy  climbers  from  countries 
as  cold  and  colder  than  our  own,  and  one  may 
get  a  just  idea  of  the  wild  garden.  Some  have 
erroneously  represented  it  as  allowing  a  garden 
to  run  wild,  or  sowing  annuals  promiscuously  ; 
whereas  it  studiously  avoids  meddling  with  the 
garden  proper  at  all,  except  at  attempting  the 
improvements  of  bare  shrubbery  borders  in  the 
London  parks  and  elsewhere  ;  but  these  are  waste 
spaces,  not  gardens. 

I  wish  it  to  be  kept  distinct  in  the  mind  from 
the  various  important  phrases  of  hardy  plant 
growth  in  groups,  beds,  and  borders,  in  which  good 
culture  and  good  taste  may  produce  many  happy 
effects  ;  distinct  from  the  rock  ganien  or  the^borders 
reserved  for  choice  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds  ; 
from  the  best  phrase  of  the  sub-tropical  garden — 
that  of  growing  hardy  plants  of  fine  form  ;  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  spring  garden  ;  and  from  the 
gardens,  so  to  say,  of  our  beautiful  native  flowers 
in  our  woods  and  wilds.  How  far  the  wild  garden 
may  be  carried  out  as  an  aid  to,  or  in  connection 
with,  any  of  the  above  in  the  smaller  class  of 
gardens,  can  be  best  decided  on  the  spot  in  each 
case.  In  the  larger  gardens,  where,  on  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  lawn,  in  grove,  park,  copse,  or  by 
woodland  walks  or  drives,  there  is  often  ample 
room,  fair  gardens  and  wholly  new  and  beautiful 
aspects  of  vegetation  may  be  created  by  its 
means.  

The  Pinks  at  Pilrig  Park  Nurseries,  Edin- 
burgh, to-day  were  so  beautiful  (scenting  the  air 
everywhere  near  them)  that  I  asked  for  some 
flowers.  Ascott,  Hercules,  Derby  Day,  androbustus, 
which  I  send  you,  are  tied  together ;  the  others  are 
seedlings  raised  by  Jlr.  Grieve,  one  of  the  largest 
being  a  hybrid  between  Anue  Boleyn  and  multi- 
florus.  Plants  of  it,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  seed- 
lings, are  covered  with  buds,  and  remain  in  flower 
till  late  in  the  season.  Most  of  the  plants  are 
from  5  in.  to  1  ft.  high,  so  that  they  require  no 
tying.  Another  point  in  their  favour  is  that  almost 
all   are  propagated  by  division,  not  by  cuttings, 
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which   ought   to  make  the  cultivation   of   I'inks 
easier  and  more  widespread. — C.  M.  0. 


SWEET  BEIEU  IN  THE  WILD  GARDEN. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  this  just  now, 
covered,  as  it  is,  with  its  soft  rosy-pink  flowers. 
A  few  years  ago  a  good  many  Sweet  Briers  were 
planted  in  hedges  here  and  in  the  ornamental 
woods,  and  they  are  all  now  blooming  most  pro- 
fusely, particularly  those  in  the  woods ;  the)'  have 
not  been  pruned  or  restrained  in  any  way,  but 
allowed  to  grow  anyhow,  being  planted  in  rough 
open  places  with  abundance  of  room  for  full  de- 
velopment. They  are  now  wild,  rambling  bushes, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  literally  covered  with  blossom, 
a  fact  that  seems  to  me  to  point  out  that  if  this 
fragrant  plant  is  to  be  seen  in  its  full  beauty  un- 
limited freedom  should  be  given  to  its  naturally 
wide-spreading,  scrambling  habit.  No  matter  how 
rough  the  situation  may  be,  it  can  accommodate 
itself  to  any  circumstances.  Having  planted  it 
freely  and  reaped  much  enjoyment  therefrom,  I 
advise  others  who  have  the  opportunity  to  do  like- 
wise. I  may  add  that  I  never  imagined  the  Sweet 
Brier  (that  common  old-fashioned  plant)  capable 
of  making  so  lovely  a  picture.  These  wild  bushes 
when  seen  at  a  little  distance  just  now  are  almost 
startling  at  first  sight,  their  showers  of  flowers 
quite  eclipsing  everything  near  them.  No  other 
shrubs  in  flower  are  necessary  to  blend,  mix,  con- 
trast, or  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  Sweet  Brier  ; 
its  delicious  fragrance  and  modest  lovely  flowers 
render  it  charming  wherever  it  may  be  placed, 
whether  in  wood,  copse,  or  hedge.  In  wild  garden 
or  flower  garden  it  is  equally  a  favourite  ;  it  never 
seems  to  look  like  an  usurjjer  either  in  a  lowly  or 
exalted  position.  G.  Berkt. 

Lonrjleat. 


THE  CHICKWEED  AND  OTHER  PHLOXES. 

Probably  no  other  American  genus  of  plants 
affords  to  the  flower  garden  such  a  number  of 
unlike  forms  as  the  Phlox.  The  annual  Phlox 
Drummondi  has  produced  distinct  varieties 
enough  to  alone  furnish  a  garden  with  almost 
every  shade  in  colour,  while  the  perennial  species 
are  very  numerous,  and  present  such  a  variety  in 
habit,  that  they  may  be  for  garden  purposes  re- 
garded in  three  distinct  groups.  One  set  are 
properly  alpine  in  habit ;  of  these  the  beautiful 
P.  subulata,  or  Moss  Pink,  is  the  best  known,  but 
there  are  many  others  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  westward,  some  of  them  more  truly  alpine, 
and  quite  unknown  to  cultivation.  Nest  to  these 
are  several  that  may  be  grouped  as  running  or 
creeping  Phloxes.  These  are  perennial,  but  their 
principal  stems  are  prostrate,  though  their  flower- 
ing stems  are  erect.  Lastly,  there  are  the  well- 
known  tall  garden  Phloxes,  which  are  generally 
called  the  perennial  Phloxes,  though  all  but  P. 
Drummondi  arc  also  perennial.  Perennial 
Phloxes  have  been  so  hybridised  that  the  original 
species  are  quite  lost  sight  of,  and  a  vast  number 
of  garden  forms  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
variety  are  the  result.  It  is  remarkable  for  one 
genus  to  Iiave  produced  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  widely  popular  annual,  and  well-nigh 
the  most  useful  perennials  of  our  gardens,  but  its 
possibilities  have  not  yet  been  exhausted.  In  the 
alpine  section,  while  there  are  yet  a  number  un- 
known to  our  gardens,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
raw  material  in  reserve,  florists  have  been  at  work 
upon  the  one  so  long  cultivated.  The  Moss  Pink, 
I'hlox  subulata,  varies  so  in  the  wild  state  that 
its  forms  have  been  described  and  named  as 
species  ;  this  has  of  late  been  takeii  in  hand  by 
European  florists,  and  already  varieties  of  en- 
couraging beauty  have  been  obtained.  The  group 
we  have  designated  as  running  appears  to  have 
received  but  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
florists.  This  may  bo  because  of  the  irregular 
rambling  habit  of  the  plants,  though  in  some  the 
flowers  in  their  natural  state  are  of  tints  not 
found  in  the  other  section,  and  in  two  species  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  are  deeply  divided  or  cleft. 
If  these  will  hybridise  with  the  section  of  peren- 


nial Phloxes,  it  will  allow  new  forms,  and  perhaps 
new  colours,  to  be  introduced  among  them. 

One  of  the  rarest  of  the  species  of  this  section 
— indeed  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  Phloxes,  unless 
it  may  be  some  of  the  high  mountain — is  P. 
Stellaria,  it  having  been  found  only  in  a  locality 
in  Kentucky  and  sparingly  in  Southern  Illinois. 
The  slender,  .smooth  stems  run  from  G  in.  to  8  in. 
high,  the  leaves  narrow  and  the  flowers  white, 
with  a  bluish  tinge ;  each  lobe  is  cleft,  like  the 
petals  of  the  C'hickweed  (Stellaria),  a  resem- 
blance that  no  doubt  suggested  the  specific  name. 
There  is  but  one  other  species  [of  Phlox  with  the 
lobes  tlnis  split,  P.  bifida,  which  is  lessrarethan  the 
present  one,  and  is  fonnd  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
It  differs  from  its  relative,  among  other  points,  in 
being  downy  and  in  having  pale  purple  flowers. — 
American  Agriculturist. 


CARNATIONS   AND  PICOTEES. 

The  Properties  of  a  "  perfect "  Carnation  or 
Picotee,  according  to  the  written  rules  of 
exhibitions  drawn  up  from  time  to  time  by  the 
best  autliorities,  are  as  ^follows :  The  flower 
should  have  a  diameter  of  about  3  in.  or  more. 
This  is  not  so  important  as  other  points,  though 
if  two  flowers  were  otherwise  equal,  the  prize 
■would  go  to  the  largest.  The  first  circle  of 
petals  (commonly  called  the  guard  petals) 
should  he  broad  and  smooth,  absolutely  plain 
round  the  edge,  and  without  notch  or  indentation 
of  any  sort ;  in  nuinber  six  or  seven,  lapping 
one  over  another,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  circle 
without  serrature.  All  the  successive  circles, 
or  tiers  of  petals,  should  consist  of  six  or  seven 
petals,  gradually  getting  smaller  in  each 
successive  layer,  until  it  rises  to  the  centre,  as  a 
perfect  hemisphere.  The  small  petals,  forming 
the  centre  of  the  bloom,  must  not  be  crowded  or 
confused;  the  horns  or  styles  (the  pistil)  must 
lie  gracefully  down  on  either  side  of  the  flower. 
Each  individual  petal  should  be  quite  smooth 
at  the  edge,  and  in  the  case  of  hizarrcs  each 
petal  should  have  both  colours  marked  on  each 
petal,  even  though  one  of  the  colours  should  be 
extremely  faint  (a  tiny  flush  is  enough  to 
qualify  the  bloom),  the  white  groundwork  of 
which  should  be  pure,  lustrous,  and  sparkling. 
The  substance  of  each  petal  should  be  full  and 
rich,  and  should  be  slightly  concave  or  cupped. 
If  the  flower  is  a  self  it  must  be  quite  pure  in 
colour,  without  any  specks  or  darker  shades  of 
colour  on  the  petals.  If  the  flower  is  a  flake 
the  stri])es  must  be  quite  clearly  cut  out  on  the 
pure  white  ground,  not  tinging  the  white  or 
running  into  one  another.  The  colours  must 
be  decided  and  brilliant,  no  neutral  tints  being 
allowed  unless  possessing  a  decided  individuality. 
In  tlie  case  of  bizarres  the  colours  oiight  to 
contrast  powerfully  and  favourably — the  darker, 
ricli  and  velvety  and  as  dark  as  possible,  the 
lighter,  pure  and  brilliant.  Tlie  calyx  sheath 
or  pod  should  be  quite  whole,  a  reasonable 
length,  about  I  in.  or  a  little  more,  unsplit  and 
carrying  the  petals  well.  Picotees,  as  has  been 
mentioned  before,  are  divided  into  heavy 
edges,  light  edges,  and  yellow  grounds.  Ths 
marginal  band  should  be  clearly  and  evenly 
traced  on  the  edge  as  if  it  had  been  done  by 
hand  ;  the  colour  uniform  in  tint,  and  not 
running  down  into  the  ground,  and  not  notched 
by  the  white  ground  running  into  it.  The 
ground  must  under  no  circumstances  be  specked 
with  colour. 

Faults.— The  following  faults  di.^qualify  a 
Carnation  or  I'icotee  in  an  exhibition':  If  there 
be  any  petal  dead  or  mutilated.  If  any  petal 
is  totally  devoid  of  colour.  If  any  petal  is 
entirely  suffused  with  colour  and  shows  no 
ground.  Picotees  must  on  no  account  be 
f eatliered  or  barred  in  any  way.  The  calyx  must 
not  be  .split  too  far  down.  Under  uo  circumstances 


must  there  be  a  notched  petal.  These  rules 
are,  of  course,  not  to  be  taken  as  necessary  con- 
ditions to  the  perfection  of  the  flower  ;  in  fact, 
try  to  conceive  anything  more  hideous  tlian  a 
bloom  containing  all  the  above  "  virulence  of 
perfection,"  hard  and  regular  in  its  outline,  it 
would  be  positively  painful  to  look  at ;  but 
the  flower  which  contains  some  or  all  of  the 
above  conditions  in  a  certain  degree,  cannot 
possibly  be  surpassed  in  beauty  by  tlie  most 
beautiful  gem  of  our  gardens.  The  beauty 
whicli  is  so  much  wondered  at  by  visitors  at  the 
Carnation  and  I'icotee  exhibition  is  of  course 
the  result  of  careful  '•  dre.ssing,"  an  operation 
which, delicate  and  scientific  in  its  performance, 
completely  f ran.'iflgures  the  bloom,  as  much  in 
fact  as  careful  dre.ssing  transforms,  or  ratlier,  I 
should  say,  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  visitor.? 
themselves.  IMuch  has  been  said  by  high 
authorities  both  for  and  against  this  art ;  but 
those  who  have  seen  the  Carnation  or  Picotee 
bloom  dressed  and  undressed  will  ever  readily 
prefer  the  latter  to  the  former.  Girofle. 


GAMPANULA.S. 


The  notes  you  inserted  in  your  last  were  not  in- 
tended as  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  Campa- 
nulas, but  were  merely  written  down  at  the 
moment,  describing  those  which  were  in  bloom 
here.  Your  correspondent,  C.  II.  W.  Martin, 
will  find,  on  referring  to  a  previous  communica- 
tion of  mine  (June  4,  p.  oGO),  that  I  then  de- 
scribed several  other  most  interesting  Campanu- 
las, viz.,  C.  thyrsoides,  C.  glomerata  alba,  and 
C.  Wanneri,  all  of  which  I  exhibited  at  the 
Manchester  Flower  Show  at  that  date.  We 
have  several  others  now  in  bloom  which  deserve 
a  passing  mention,  as  the  subject  appears 
to  have  interested  many  of  your  rea- 
ders. Of  C.  persieifolia  alba,  another 
form  is  now  in  bloom,  having  much  longer 
flowers  and  more  of  the  C.  rotundifolia  shape 
than  the  ordinary  type.  This  variety  was  given 
me  by  the  Kev.  ( '.  AN'olley  Dod,  and  it  is  equal 
to  auv  of  the  varieties  in  beauty.  C.  grandis 
alba  1  had  also  from  the  same  friend ;  it  is  very 
elegant,  and  will  be  a  useful  sort  for  bouquets. 
C.  Van  Ilouttei  should  be  in  every  garden  ;  it 
has  large  and  handsome  flowers  of  a  very  rich 
deep  violet-purple,  carried  stiffly  on  stalks  of 
from  1  ft.  to  '2  ft.  high.  C.  alliariKfolia,  lacti- 
flora,  azurea,  celtidifolia,  and  linifolia  are  all 
good  sorts  ;  the  latter  has  Grass-like  foliage,  and 
long  narrow  bells  of  the  rotundifolia  class,  and 
is  exceedingly  graceful.  C.  garganica  was  one 
of  our  exhibits  at  the  show  in  AVhit  week,  and 
the  same  plant  is  now  one  mass  of  colour  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  having  bloomed  ever  since.  This  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  Campanulas,  and  should 
be  grown  for  greenhouse  pui-poses.  One  of 
your  correspondents  refers  to  C.  latLfolia,  and 
another  to  C.  pyramidalis,  but  neither  of  these 
is  yet  in  flower  with  us,  nor  is  C.  Ilendersoni, 
one  of  the  very  best.  Mr.  Burbidge  and  another 
of  your  correspondents  refer  to  C.  I'aineri,  and 
some  friend  has  sent  nie  a  .Campanula  by  post, 
which  is,  I  believe,  C.  turbinata,  but  as  neither 
letter  nor  addres.-*  accompanied  the  flower  I 
cannot  send  a  reply  ;  however,  I  believe  I  am 
wrong  about  C. 'lUineri,  as  Mr.  Whittaker,  of 
Morley,  was  through  my  garden  on  A\'ednesday 
last,  and  he  tells  me  I  have  not  got  the  true 
Raineri.  I  have  plants  under  that  name  from 
two  of  our  best  florists,  but  Mr.  AVhittaker  says 
they  are  both  turbinata.  If  any  of  your  readers 
will  kindly  send  me  the  true  sort  I  shall  esteem 
it  a  favour.  The  Canterbury  Bells,  which 
are  but  biennial  Campanulas,  are  now 
coming  into  flower,  and  these  are  quite  as 
beautiful  as  the  perennial  sorts.  We  have  them 
in  a  great  many  varieties  and  colours,  one  of  the 
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loveliest  beino;  of  a  delicate  piuk,  with  a  frill 
rouud  its  neck  lilce  a  Queen  Elizabeth's  ruff. 
Others  are  double.  Mr.  Dean,  of  Ealing,  lias  a 
capital  strain  of  Cauterburj^  liells,  from  which 
many  of  ours  are  descended.  All  good  gardeners 
should  grow  these  largely,  as  they  come  in  most 
usefully  for  filling  up  gaps  in  the  border.s,  bloom 
when  tlowers  are  getting  scarce,  and  harmonise 
well  with  the  Roses  which  now  abound. — "\Vm 
Beockbank,  Brockhurat,  Bidsbury. 


THE   ARMEItlAS,  OK  THRIFTS. 

Many  novelties  in  the  hardy  plant  way  are 
yearly  introduced  to  our  gardens.  INIany  of 
them,  though  beautiful,  through  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  culture,  or  some  inconceivable 
reason,  are  popular  only  for  a  time,  and  are  soon 
forgotten.  The  Thrifts,  however,  have  become 
such  established  favourites  that  it  seems  im- 
probable they  can  ever  be  lost,  especially  the 
common  Thrift,  or  Sea  Pink  ( Arraeria  vulgaris, 
or  A.  raaritima  of  some),  the  cottager's  favour- 
ite. They  thrive  luxuriantly  when  grown  in  a 
well-drained,  but  retentive  soil — by  retentive,  I 
do  not  mean  clayey  loam,  but  peat  and  stones. 
They  may  always  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  gardens  where  the  natural  soil  is  moist 
and  gravelly. 
In  nurserymen's  catalogues  the  names  of  many 


Armeria  laucheana. 

kinds  always  occupy  .specific  rank,  but  I  think 
that  for  a  gardener's  purpose  they  might  weU 
be  classed  in  two  groups — under  A.  cephalotes 
and  A.  maritima.  \Ve  grow  the  miniature  A. 
juncea,  A.  maritima,  and  A.  cephalotes  near 
each  other.  A  number  of  self-sown  seedlings 
are  flowering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  three 
parents,  and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  note 
the  wonderful  variety  in  habit  and  colour  of 
flower  that  exists  among  them.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  various  recognised  types  are  so 
nearly  allied,  that,  at  least,  in  strict  botanical 
technicality,  they  might  be  considered  all 
varieties  of  one  type.  "\Ve  have  all  intermediate 
forms  between  the  miniature  A.  juncea  and  A. 
cephalotes.  AU  the  kinds  have  flowers  arranged 
in  heads,  supported  on  scape-lUce  stems,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  tuft  of  Grass-like  leaves.  They 
are  exceedingly  floriferous,  flowering  from  May 
throughout  the  summer.  The  blossoms  vary  in 
colour  from  deep  rose  to  white.  They  are  in- 
creased either  by  division  or  seed.  A.  cephalotes 
is  a  strong  growing  kind,  which  throws  up  its 
flower-heads  to  the  height  of  about  1  ft.  They 
vary  in  colour  from  deep  rose  to  lilac.  With 
this  as  type  I  include  the  forms  sold  as  A.grandi- 
flora,  A.  purpurea,  and  A.  plantaginea.  It  is 
scarcely  capable  of  division,  but  increases  freely 
from  seed.  If  opportunities  for  hybridising  are 
given,  various  forms  will  result.  A.  maritima 
is  a  muchmore  compact  grower  than  theformer. 


The  flower-heads  are  supported  about  G  in. 
above  a  tuft  of  flexuous  Grass-like  leaves.  They 
are  rose  coloured.  It  is  capable  of  division. 
Under  this  as  type  may  be  included  the 
forms  known  as  A.  alpina  (A.  vulgaris  being- 
synonymous),  A.  maritima  rosea,  A.  m.  alba, 
Mr.  I'arker's  variety  (A.  m.  coccinea),  and  a 
rather  distinct  variety  named  A.  juncea,  with 
much  smaller  flower-stems,  and  heads  with 
fewer,  but  larger  flowers — a  most  beautiful  kind. 
T.  D.  Hatfield. 


AUTUMN     SEEDS. 


At  this  season  the  herbaceous  plants  will  be 
bearing  ripe  seeds,  and  if  these  can  be  utilised 
they  will  furnish  abundant  stock  for  another 
year.  Of  course  the  best  plan  is  to  gather  the 
seed  carefully  on  a  dry,  sunny  da}',  and  pre- 
serve it  for  next  spring,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
keep  a  stock  of  small  white  paper  Isags,  of  which 
I  carry  a  few  in  my  garden  coat  pockets ;  so 
that  whenever  seed  appears  to  be  ripe  and  fit,  it 
can  be  gathered,  and  the  name  and  particulars 
written  upon  the  bag.  But  this  plan  involves  a 
lot  of  trouble,  and  the  seedlings  are  often  lost 
or  forgotten  when  they  come  up  in  due  course 
next  spring. 

I     have     therefore     adopted     the     simple 
plan   of    always  letting  the    seeds    fall    near 
the     plants,      there    to    come     up     and    in 
time    become    seedlings     around    the    parent ; 
and  for  a  good  many  sorts  this  plan  answers 
admirably.       Primroses,     Polyanthuses,     and 
Primula  japonica  are  bestmanaged  thus,  and'you 
can  tell  pretty  nearly  the  character  of  the  seed- 
lings from   their    relationship    to    the    parent 
plants  near  to  which  they  are  clustered,  and  you 
take   further   trouble   with   them  by  carefully 
pricking  them  out  if  they  are  of  any  value.     The 
big    perennial      Lupines,     Delphiniums,     Ver- 
bascums, Lychnis, Saxifraga  peltata,  Aquilegias, 
and  such    large   plants     I    sow   broadcast   in 
suitable  situations,  amongst  Inishes,  in  any  open 
spaces,  and  in  any  situations  where  they  can 
have  room  for  growth,  and  it  is  surprising  what 
large  numbers  of  plants  are  matured  in  this  way 
from  the  seed  otherwise  wasted,  for  you  would 
never  have  troubled  to  gather  the  whole,  or  to 
sow  a  tithe  of  it  next  spring.    Our  Myosotis, 
used  for   spring    bedding,    when   taken   up  is 
trenched  in  a  long  line,  and  allowed  to  drop  its 
seed,  and  thus  we  get  thousands  of  plants  for 
next  year,  which  are  carefully  pricked  out  in  due 
season.     On  the  rockeries  we  take   care  that 
loose  soil  is   prepared  round  the   Saxifrages, 
Dianthuse.?,  and  other  small  plants,  so  that  the 
seed  may  fall  and  find  a  resting  place.     Fritil- 
lary  seed  we  gather  when  ripe,  and  drop  here 
and  there  in  suitable  corners  and  crevices,  where 
it  comes  up  in  due  time.     Androsaces  we  take 
out  of  pots  and  plant  in  flat  boxes  filled  with 
suitable  soil,  and  leave  the  seed  thus  to   sow 
itself,  where  it  can  be  placed  under  cover  from 
winter  rains.    In  this  way  our  Androsace  sar- 
mentosa  has  given  us  a  very  large  number  of 
seedlings  for  next  year's  use.    There  is  not  very 
much  for  an  amateur  to  do  in  his  garden  at  this 
season,  and  he  may  thus  utilise  his  leisiu-e  to 
good  purpose.    It  is  also  well  to  reserve  a  stock 
of  seeds  for  your  friends  and  for  exchanges. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Leo  H.   Grindon,  remembered 
my  hobby    during   his  travels   last  year,  and 
brought  me  home  the  seeds  of  some  thirty  rare 
herbaceous  plants,  all  carefully  named  and  their 
habits  noted  on  the  parcels.    Of  these  at  least 
two-thirds    have    grown,   and   we    have    thus 
obtained  a  number  of  very  rare  plants  not  to  be 
found  in  any  catalogue.     This  is  a  welcome  and 
valuable  sort  of  present,  and  worth  making  a 
note  of.  Wm,  Beockbank. 

Brockhurst,  Didshury, 


DAFFODILS. 

In  Tub  Gaeden  for  July  2  (p.  5),  Mr.  Brock- 
bank  .states : — ■ 

Mr.  Burbidge  now  says  tlistinotly  (p.  C331  that  there  is 
but  one  foini  of  tlie  wild  Daffodil,  viz.,  that  more  or  less, 
but  alw.ayg,  bicolor,  and  that  the  "self  yellow"  form  is  a 
nonentity  altogether ;  and  this  althoush  I  have  stated  that, 
to  others  besides  myself,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are 
two  forms, 

"SMiat  I  really  did  say  on  p.  033  was  as 
follows ; — ■ 

Now  as  to  the  wild  forms,  there  are  at  least  twenty  wild 
forms  of  the  common  Daffodil  to  be  found  in  Britain  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  "  self  yellow  "  is  a  nonentity 
altogether  ;  at  least  after  some  ten  or  more  years'  study  of 
Daffodils,  no  form  is  known  to  me  which  has  not  more 
yellow  colouring  on  the  corona  or  crown  than  on  the 
perianth  segments. 

I  can  well  believe  that  Mr.  Brockbank  really 

had  no  wish  or  intention  to  misrepresent  what  I 

wrote,  but    the  fact  remains  that  (as  I  have 

before  proved  on  p.  033)  he  did  so  misrepresent 

me,  just  as  he  again  does  on  p.  5  of  The  Gakdbn 

for  July  2.    Now,  Mr.  BrocJcbankgoes  on  to  say 

that    Plate    3    of,  the    Narcissus    is    coloured 

wrongl}',  "  as  It  clearly  represents  the  wild  form 

of  Daffodil  with  both  tube  and  perianth  of  the 

same  colour,  except  the  inside  cresting  of  the 

tube."     The    plate    really  does  not  represent 

perianth  and  crown  or  corona  of  the  same  tint, 

and  the  tube  of  which  Mr.  Brockbank  speaks  as 

if  it  were  the  corona  is  tinted  green  !     My  book 

was  published  in  1875,  and  our  knowledge  of 

Daffodils  has  largely  increased  since  that  time, 

and  it  is  a  fact  that  I  now  hold  many  views 

about  Daffodils  that  I  did  not  hold  then.     Lest 

Mr.  Brockbank  should  again  misunderstand  me, 

I  repeat  the  fact  that  all  DafiodOs  are  more  or 

less  two-coloured,  but  this  statement  does  neither 

mean  nor  imply  that  aU  Daffodils  are  either  the 

bicolor  of  our  gardens  of  to-day,  or  the  bicolor 

of  the  Botanical  3Iatjaz.ine,  t.  1187.     When  Mr. 

Brockbank  refers  N.  Emperor  (see  p.  5)  to  the 

"  self-yellow  "  series,  he  cannot  be  really  serious, 

since  the  perianth  and  crown  are  of  two  distinct 

shades  of  yellow,  not  self  or  concolorous  in  any 

way.      The  two  Daffodils  which  most  nearly 

approach    to  being  tndy  self-coloui-ed  are  N. 

obvallaris  and  N.  maximus,  but  even  in  these 

the  crown  is  of  a  distinctly  deeper  shade  than 

are  the    perianth  divisions.      I  trust  that  the 

Daffodils  may  form   a  medium  for  discussion, 

not  only  for  next  spring,  but   for  many  springs 

to  come,  and,  supposing  such  an  inducement  to 

industry  to  be  acceptable,  I  will  gladty  send  a 

copper  kettle  to  whoever  first  sends  to  me  a 

Daffodil  in  which  the  perianth  segments  and  the 

crown  are  of  exactly  the  same  tint  of  yellow. 

F.  W.  B. 


NOTES  FROM  SWITZERLAND. 

(alpine    plants    at  the  newmunsiee 

NUnSEEIES.) 

Although  a  snowless  winter  proves  often  very 
dangerous  to  alpine  plants,  our  collections  have, 
on  the  whole,  not  suffered  much,  and  the 
rockeries  look  this  year  as  bright  as  ever.  But 
a  few  days  ago  the  Pyrenean  Stone-break  (Saxi- 
fraga longifolia)  was  the  sight  of  the  place; 
as  many  as  fifty  plants  were  flowering  at  the 
time,  and  the  grand  old  specimens  flgm-ed  in  our 
catalogue  of  hardy  plants  were  transformed  into 
a  snow-white  pyramid,  2  ft.  high,  composed  of 
innumerable  flowers.  Ramondias  have  been 
very  fine  this  year  ;  the  variety  having  pure 
white  flowers  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  dark  violet  corollas  of  the  typical  plant.  Our 
specimensgrowso  well  on  the  perpendicular  shady 
rocks  they  are  occupying,  that  they  have  quite 
the  appearance  of  being  naturalised  there.  Next 
to  Ramondia  pyrenaica  grows  the  allied  Haber- 
lea  rhodopensis  with  its  delicately  coloured  small 
flower-bells  overshadowed  by  a  large  flowering 
specimen   of  our  alpine  Rose  (Rhododendron 
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liirsutum).  Kosa  berberidifolia  is  in  bud,  and 
we  shall  shortly  liave  the  pleasure  of  seeing  for 
tlie  first  lime  the  flowers  of  this  remarkable 
plant.  AcanlhoUmon  vennstum  forms  among 
the  stones  a  cliarmiug  carpet  of  spiny  glaucous 
leaves,  and  is  just  now  opening  its  numerous 
rose-coloured  flowers  borne  on  slender  arching 
spikes.  In  a  shady  nook  AVulfenia  Amhersti  is 
flowering,  and  on  the  top  of  the  rockery,  placed 
in  the  full  sun,  a  fine  specimen  of  Lithospermum 
petraeum  is  in  bloom.  The  collection  of  House 
Leeks  takes  up  the  driest  part  of  the  rockery, 
and  here,  among  Sedums,  Umbilicus, 
and  various  kinds  of  Sempervivum,  grows  the 
beautiful  Opuntia  camancliica,  bearing  many 
large   pale   sulphur-coloured    flowers. 

A  tall  plant  of  Lilium  dalmaticum  is  open- 
ing its  buds,  and  for  the  second  time  this 
year  Arnebia  ecbioides  develops  its  showy 
spotted  flowers.  Linaria  pallida  covers  a  large 
piece  of  sloping  ground,  and  exceedingly  prettj' 
look  the  dark  blue  spurred  flowers  among  the 
small  shining  leaves.  The  Italian  Lilium  pede- 
montanum  shows  a  good  number  of  flower-stems 
carrying  clusters  of  nodding  lilac -coloured 
fiowers.  Everywhere  appear  the  brilliant  corol- 
las of  alpine  Poppies,  from  pure  white  to  dark 
red ;    all  intermediate   sbades   are  represented, 

froducing  lively  effects  among  the  grey  rocks. 
)ryas  octopetala  and  the  American  Dryas 
IJruinmondi  are  growing  side  by  side,  and  cover 
a  whole  corner  of  the  rockery.  Their  dense 
creeping  branches  are  surmounted  by  fruit- 
bearing  flower-stems,  which,  crowned  by  long- 
tailed  silky  skins,  look  very  pretty  indeed. 
Atragene  alpina,  having  flowered  profusely  this 
spring,  is  ripening  seed.  Onona  fruticosa  is 
flowering  next  to  a  large  specimen  of  Laserpitium 
Siles,  a  fine  umbelliferous  plant  which  forms  a 
very  conspicuous  feature  on  the  top  of  the 
rockery.  .Ethionema  coridifolium  and  grandi- 
florum  liave  been  imusually  fine  this  year.  A 
beautiful  tuft  of  Thalictrum  adiantifolium 
growing  out  from  the  rocks  resembles — with  its 
delicately -shaped  leaves — very  much  some  kind 
of  Adiantum.  The  rare  Erodium  chrysanthum 
bas  bloomed  well ;  it  still  shows  a  good  many  of 
its  small  fragrant  yellow  flowers,  and  in  another 
place  a  specimen  of  the  white-flowered  variety 
is  covered  with  blossoms.  The  Olympian  Ileron's- 
bill  has  large  purple  flowers,  and  the  rare  and 
beautiful  Erodium  cheilanthifolium bears  the  last 
lilac-coloured  blooms  among  its  silverj-  leaves. 
Different  forms  of  Edraianthus  (a  sub-genus  of 
Campanula)  are  flowering  now,  and  while  the 
charming  Campanula  AVanneri  is  past  flower- 
ing, other  alpine  forms  show  their  tiny  blue  or 
white   bells. 

The  Edelweiss,  often  alluded  to,  has  been 
very  fine ;  hundreds  of  them  growing  in  an  open 
border  were  literally  covered  with  fiowers,  and 
are  now  ripening  seed.  Astragalus  adsurgens, 
which  has  flowered  well,  presents  a  most  pe- 
culiar aspect  now  with  its  chocolate-coloured 
pods  of  the  size  of  a  small  Plum,  lying  on  the 
ground  among  the  creeping  branches.  Ery- 
throoa  linarifolia  is  quite  a  gem  ;  scarcely  '2  in. 
high,  this  beautiful  little  plant  produces  in 
abundance  its  lively  rose-coloured  blossoms.  An 
exceedingly  rare  Soapwort  (Saponaria  pulvi- 
naris)  has  flowered  here  for  the  first  time ;  it 
forms  a  desse  light  green  carpet,  studded  with 
tiny  red  flowers.  Planted  on  the  edge  of  a 
Khododendron  bed,  Aquilegia  alpina  has 
flowered  remarkably  well.  In  form  and  colour 
the  flowersseem  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 
kind  of  Columbine.  On  the  same  spot  are 
growing  two  alpine  Ferns — Notholajna  IMa- 
rantae,  from  the  Southern  Tyrol,  and  Woodsia 
ilvensis,  of  our  own  mountains,  plants  not  often 
met  with,  thougli  among  the  best  of  the 
class  to   which  they   belong.      Hardy   Lady's 


Slippers  have  been  as  bright  as  usual ;  several 
hundreds  of  our  indigenous  Cypripedium  Cal- 
ceolus  are  growing,  together  with  the  American 
C.  pubescens,  in  a  shady  border  and  flower 
abundantly  every  year.  Of  C.  spectabile,  whicli 
is  grown  in  shady  peat  beds,  a  good  many  have 
been  displaying  their  lovely  wliite  and  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  The  beautiful  purple  C. 
macranthum  has  been  in  bloom,  and  also  for 
the  first  time  a  plant  of  the  rare  Siberian  C. 
guttatum.  The  curious  shape  and  the  large 
brown  spots  of  the  rather  small  flower  dis- 
tinguish this  fine  species  from  all  others. 
Ziii-ir/i.  Li.  L.  :M. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 

Hardy  Cacti.  —  All  the  Echlnocereus, 
Opuntia  missouriensis  and  its  varieties,  0.  Katfines- 
quiana,  O.  vulgaris,  and  0.  glomerata,  and  most 
o£  the  Echinopsis  are  all  hardy,  but  the  soil  must 
be  well  drained  and  sandy.  It  ought  to  be  jjre- 
pared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  and  the 
position  exposed,  say  an  old  or  new  wall,  on 
which  they  could  grow  like  Wallflowers  or  Antirr- 
hinums, or  brackets  may  be  made  for  them  with 
pieces  of  stone  and  cement. — J.  CitorCHEn. 

Hybrid  Columbines  —Referring  to  Jlr. 
Dod's  plea  for  these,  we  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  take  a  botanical  view  of  tlie  subject,  but  long 
experience  has  shown  us  that  none  of  the  hybrids 
ever  surpass  in  beauty  the  species  as  we  know 
them.  We  shall  be  glad  to  alter  our  opinion  on 
seeing  anything  better  than  the  true  A.  coerulea 
or  its  fine  white  form,  or  the  golden  Columbine,  or 
the  alpine,  or  A.  glandulosa.  No  doubt  many  seed- 
ling Columbines  are  worth  growing.but  not  worth 
sending  out  as  improvements,  while  they  are  even 
more  ditficult  to  keep  pure  than  the  species. 

Select  Pansies.— The  following  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  best  Tansies  which  I  saw  at  Filrig 
Park,  Edinburgh,  viz. :  Fancies — Mrs.  George Koss, 
Telephone,  Zulu  Queen,  J.  C.  Grieve,  Miss  Duncan, 
Mrs.  G.  Muirhead,  John  Joss,  William  Welsh,  Mrs. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Mary  McComb,  True 
r.lue,  George  Wyraess,  Beauty,  Robert  William- 
son, Mrs.  Hugh  Hunter,  William  Dalgetty,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  John  Officer,  Dr.  Thompson  Forbes, 
William  Stuart,  Pioneer,  Viola  formosa,  lavender, 
and  Countess  of  Kintore,  shaded  purple  and 
mauve.  Most  of  these  are  new  ones,  of  which 
some  of  your  readers  may  like  to  know  their 
names.  Home  of  the  seedlings  not  yet  named 
equal  many  of  these  in  beauty.  The  profusion  of 
Pansies  and  Violas  in  blossom  now  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  realise  that  many  thousands  of  plants 
were  killed  last  winter,  which  with  frost  2°  below 
zero  cannot  be  wondered  at.  I  send  a  sweet- 
scented  Viola,  Alba  odorata,  and  a  very  distinct 
Pansy,  Pioneer. — C.  M.  Owen. 

Flowers  at  Langport.  —  Pyrethrums,  in 
their  second  liloouiing  stage,  are  very  fine  just 
now.  Of  Delphiniums  tliere  are  now  twenty 
varieties  in  bloom,  of  which  Bella  Donna  (sky 
blue,  free  bloomer,  making  lateral  flower-stalks 
the  whole  summer,  fine  for  bouquet  making), 
Ranunculoides  (double  violet),  JIdme.  Chatc  (fine 
spike  of  sky  blue  with  a  white  eye),andConspicuum 
(violet,  with  a  white  eye)  are  very  fine  ;  masses  of 
these  have  a  very  striking  effect.  Redding  Violas 
are  still  finely  in  flower.  Amongst  the  best  arc 
Picturata  (silver  grey),  Rlue  King,  Forerunner 
(violet).  Gold  Prince,  Lavender  Queen,  Peach  ISlos- 
som,  Waverley  (violet).  Genista  tinctoria  is  a  fine 
shrub.  It  bears  golden  yellow  spikes  of  flowei's 
about  .')  in.  in  length  ;  plants  covering  a  space  ."!  ft. 
diameter  are  one  mass  of  bloom.  Stenactis 
speciosa,  single,  lavender  with  yellow  stamens, 
grows  about  1  ft.  high.  Of  this"  I  saw  plants 
furnished  with  fifty  umbels  of  bloom,  and  flowers 
li  in.  in  diameter,  three  or  four  flowers  being 
on  each  umbel.  Antennaria  arenaria  has  yellow 
flowers  with  golden  centres,  about  i  in.  in 
diameter,  produced  in  umbels  of  about  fifteen  to 
thirty.  Messrs.  Kelway  have  plants  of  it 4  ft.  in  dia- 
meter and  r.  in.   high  ;  (lowers  everlasting.     The 


Petuidas,  finely  striped  and  good  in  shape,  are 
worth  seeing.  They  are  dwarf  in  habit,  care 
being  taken  to  save  tlie  seed  of  the  best  only. 
Of  Ilyacinthus  candicans  there  are  many 
thousands  in  flower.  They  are  very  strong  and 
pronnse  to  make  fine  bulbs.  This  plant,  though 
perfectly  hardy,  is  valuable  for  forcing,  the 
flowers  being  pure  white  when  grown  indoors. 
Each  spike  produces  from  ten  to  twenty  blooms. 
The  flowers  of  Campanula  persicifolia  alba  fl.-pl. 
are  excellent  for  bouquet  making.  I  saw 
large  plants  of  it  in  full  bloom,  each  with  from 
twenty  to  thirty  spikes  and  with  from  five  to  ten 
flowers  on  a  spike.  The  plant  grows  'Ji  ft.  high, 
and  is  in  bloom  during  June  and  July.  Aster 
Amellus  bessarabicus,  sky  blue  with  yellow  disc, 
is  similar  in  habit  to  Stenactis  speciosa. 
(Enothera  Youngi  grows  2  ft.  high,  and  blooms 
during  June,  July,  and  August. — K. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE   CUT-LEAVED   AND  OTHER 
BIRCHES. 

OxE  of  the  most  graceful  trees  we  have  ever 
seen  on  a  lawn  is  a  tree  of  this  in  Messrs. 
Ellwauger  &  Barry's  nurseries  at  Rochester,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  though  far  from  the 


Eetula  puuiiU. 

city  of  that  name.  It  was  a  fall  and  stately 
tree,  though  with  all  the  grace  of  its  kind.  AVe 
do  not  remember  to  have  .seen  so  good  a  tree  of 
this  Birch  in  this  country,  from  which  we 
believe  Messrs.  Ellwanger  obtained  their  speci- 
men when  young. 

The  American  Birches  aie  trees  of  some 
intere.st  to  planters,  and  tlie  following  account 
of  them  from  the  liiiral  Xeio  Yoi-ktr  -will 
be  read  with  interest. 

Betula  lenta,  the  Pliant  Birch,  otherwi.se 
called  the  i^weet.  Black,  or  Cherry  Birch,  does 
not  look  unlike  a  Cherry  tree  on  a  casual 
glance.  It  grows  large  and  prefers  moist  ground 
like  many  of  its  relatives,  but  also,  like  most  of 
its  relatives,  adapts  itself  readily  to  most  soils, 
even  the  most  sterile.  The  leaves  push  forth 
early  and  are  downy,  and  the  bronze  red  twigs 
I  are  aromatic.     Indeed,  many  Birches  after  a 
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shower  or  dew  give  forth  a  faiut,  delicate,  but 
delightful  odour.  Neither  sliould  I  forget  to 
mention  the  beautiful  yellow  "  pussies  "  or  cat- 
kins that  appear  on  this,  as  well  as  niauy  other 
Birches  early  in  spring.  lietula  lutea,  the 
yellow  or  gray  Birch,  has  a  trunk  yellowish 
gray,  almost  silvery  in  hue,  with  leaves  more 
downy  and  less  heart-shaped  than  the  last.  Of 
the  white-trunked  Birches  of  America,  there  are 


canoe  building.  B.  alba  populifilia  peels  readily 
also,  but  not  in  such  large  masses  as  B.  papy- 
racea. 

Indian  Birches.— B.  Bhajapaltra,  called 
the  Indian  Paper  Birch,  is  a  beautiful  Indian 
species,  not  unlike  our  papyracea.  B.  acuminata 
of  Nepaul  is  another  Asian  species,  with  very 
taper-pointed,  smooth  leaves,  and  a  beautiful, 
pendulous,  oval  shape.      These  Asian  species 


The  Cut-leaved  Birch. 


two  noteworthy  species:  Betula  alba  populi- 
folia  is  decidedly  attractive  and  valuable  on  the 
lawn.  It  is  a  moderate-sized  tree,  bearing 
triangular,  taper-pointed,  smooth,  and  glossy 
leaves.  The  Canoe  Birch  (Betula  papyracea)  is 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  American  Birch. 
It  makes  a  large  tree  with  quite  ovate  or  heart- 
shaped  leaves.  These  leaves  are  dark  green, 
and  contrast  strongly  with  the  distinctly  white 
older  portions  of  the  trunk.  The  bark  peels  off 
readily  in   ample  sheets,  whence   its  use  for 


generally  are  very  like  American  Birches.  I 
should  have  mentioned,  perhaps,  among  the 
European  "White  Birches  the  variety  pubesoens, 
bearing  leaves  covered  with  beautiful  white 
hairs,  as  well  as  B.  a.  urticfefolia,  i.e.,  nettle- 
leaved,  a  deeply-cut,  serrated,  and  hairy  variety, 
and  a  variegated  kind  of  the  same  with  leaves 
blotched  with  yellow. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  mentioned  all  Birches 
valuable  for  the  lawn,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
most  distinctive,    No  lawn  is  perfect  without 


some  of  these  Birches,  and  any  lawn  is  graced 
by  their  light  and  airy  presence. 


Variegated  Sugar  Maple.— Among  the 
new  and  valuable  productions  at  E.  Y.  Teas  is  a 
beautifully  variegated  leaf  form  of  the  native 
Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum),  which  bids  fair 
to  become  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  list  of 
native  ornamental  trees.  The  original  tree  has 
grown  toalarge  size,  and  still  holds  its  variegation 
during  the  whole  summer  with  as  much  per- 
menancy  as  any  of  our  other  variegated  forms  of 
trees  or  shrubs.  It  is  now  being  propagated,  and 
in  due  time  will  be  oiiered  to  the  public. — 
Botanical  Tiitltw. 


ViY  KOT  HUKTFUL  TO  TREES. 
The  following  observations  on  the  effects  of  Ivy 
on  trees,  written  by  Repton  many  years  ago,  and 
published  in  "  The  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society,"  appear  to  be  so  valuable  and  hitherto 
seen  by  so  few,  that  we  have  tliougbt  it  well  to 
reproduce  them  :  "  Although  I  am  afraid,"  says 
Repton,  "  that  any  attempt  to  remove  the  long- 
established  prejudices  concerning  Ivy  will  be 
deemed  chimerical  by  those  who  have  taken  up  a 
contrary  opinion  from  theory  to  that  which  I  de- 
duce from  facts  and  observation,  yet  I  will 
venture  to  assert  that  Ivy  is  not  only  less  in- 
jurious to  trees  than  it  is  generally  deemed,  but 
that  it  is  often  beneficial,  and  its  growth  deserves 
to  be  encouraged  rather  than  checked,  as  is  too 
often  practised  in  woodland  countries.  I  have 
been  led  to  adopt  this  opinion  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  f I  om  having  observed  the  timber 
in  some  very  old  parks  and,woods  (as  at  Stoneleigh 
Abbey,  Warwickshire,  Langley,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, and  some  others),  where  the  Ivy  had  not 
been  cut  off,  and  where  the  timber  was  in  greater 
perfection  than  at  other  places  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhoods where  the  Ivy  had  been  most  cautiously 
destroyed;  and  during  the  winter  of  1808  and 
1809,  the  contrast  betwixt  the  scenery  of  different 
places  with  and  without  Ivy  was  so  striking,  that 
I  was  insensibly  led  to  collect  facts  in  support  of 
the  opinion  so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  theory 
of  those  who  consider  Ivy  as  a  destroyer.  In 
'  Miller's  Dictionary,'  by  Martyn,  Ivy  is  said  to 
waste  and  devour  trees ;  and  in  Evelyn's  '  Silva,' 
book  ii.,  chap,  vii.,  it  is  classed  among  things  in- 
jurious to  trees  without  any  reason  assigned,  and 
is  thus  mentioned  :  '  Ivy  is  destroyed  by  digging 
up  its  roots  and  loosening  its  hold ;  but  even  the 
removal  of  Ivy  itself,  if  very  old,  and  when  it  has 
long  invested  its  support,  is  attended  with  per- 
nicious consequences,  the  tree  frequently  dying 
from  the  sudden  exposure  to  unaccustomed  cold.' 
And  I  have  found  in  the  north  of  England  that 
Ivy  is  considered  as  a  '  clothing  to  keep  the  tree 
warm.'  Yet  the  poets  of  all  ages  have  accused 
the  Ivy  of  feeding  on  the  tree  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported ;  although"'it  is  now  very  generally  known 
that  it  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  soil  by 
roots,  and  not  from  those  irbres  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  roots,  but  which  are  in  fact  claspers 
by  which  it  fastens  its  tendrils  to  the  bark  of 
trees,  when  the  bark  is  of  sutficient  thickness  ; 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Ivy  will  not  lay 
hold  of  the  shoots  of  any  tree  till  the  bark  is 
three  or  four  years  old ;  and  that  it  is  more  apt 
to  attach  itself  to  trees  whose  bark  is  decayed 
than  to  young  and  healthy  shoots  where  the  bark 
is  thin  and  smooth.  It  very  rarely  happens  that 
Ivy  climbs  to  the  extremity  of  a  young  shoot,  and 
if  it  were  capable  of  doing  so,  and  of  subduing 
the  growtli  of  young  branches,  it  would  more 
easily  destroy  the  shoots  of  pollards  cut  down 
close  into  very  large  masses  of  Ivy,  as  we  often 
see  by  the  sides  of  high  roads  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  found,  that  if  there  be  any 
difference  in  the  growth  of  such  shoots,  it  will  be 
in  favour  of  those  pollards  that  are  most  profusely 
covered  with  Ivy. 

"Ivy-bound  Trees. — Another  mistaken  idea 
prevails  among  woodmen  respecting  Ivy-bound 
trees,  as  if  the  tree  were  bound  round  by  Ivy, 
as  is  often  the  case  by  Honeysuckles,  Traveller's 
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Joy,  and  other  creepers,  which  form  a  spiral 
round  the  stem,  and  may  perhaps  check  the  cir- 
culation oi  juices  in  the  tree.  13ut  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Ivy ;  it  goes  up  straight  on  one  side,  or 
trails  along  the  surface  of  lateral  branches,  with- 
out attempting  to  girth  round  or  form  a  spiral  line 
or  tight  bandage;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  Ivy  appears  to  feel  its  way  with  a 
sort  of  finger-like  extremity,  by  which  it  insinuates 
itself  into  cavities  in  bark  or  crevices  in  the  wall, 
but  does  not  affix  its  holders  till  it  meets  with  a 
substance  which  cannot  be  injured  by  them.  In- 
deed, of  so  singular  a  nature  is  the  mode  of  growth 
and  attachment  in  Ivy,  that  it  seems  possessed  of 
some  sensitive  quality ;  for  the  first  effort  to 
fasten  itself  is  by  a  Icind  of  gluten,  or  by  a  spongy 
substance  like  that  by  whicli  flies  walk  up  the 
smooth  surface  of  glass  windows.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  five-leaved  Ivy  ;  but  the 
common  Ivy  does  not  attach  itself  to  smooth  or 
vigorous  young  bark  of  the  trees  that  support  it, 
nor  will  it  fasten  to  its  own  shoots,  but  seems 
cautiously  to  avoid  them,  generally  by  taking  a 
different  direction,  and  sometimes  by  crossing 
over  the  fibres,  leaving  a  space  between  for  each 
to  swell ;  while,  on  the  contraiy,  it  feels  its  way 
and  insinuates  itself  most  closely  into  all  cavities, 
particularly  in  old  walls,  which  may  sometimes  be 
injured,  but  I  believe  are  more  often  supported, 
by  the  matted  and  reticulated  fibres  which  hold 
the  loose  stones  together.  Linnajus  affirms  that 
'  Ivy  does  no  injury  to  buildings,'  and  his  obser- 
vation respecting  Ivy  on  buildings  confirms  mine 
respecting  Ivy  on  trees  ;  that  although  it  may  in 
a  few  cases  be  injurious,  it  is  ottener  beneficial  : 
and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  say,  after  Linnaeus,  and  in  his 
words,  that '  it  does  no  injury  to '  trees.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  of  trees  covered  with  Ivy,  there  are  ap- 
parently more  sickly  than  sound  ones.  But  there 
are  many  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  this  appear- 
ance ;  1st,  the  Ivy  in  winter  renders  the  trees 
more  conspicuous,  and  few  people  who  see  dead 
branches  proceeding  from  such  trees  examine 
whether  there  may  not  be  other  trees  near  them 
equally  decayed.  2ndly,  because  a  decaying  or 
even  a  dead  tree  often  serves  to  support  Ivy, 
it  is  too  often  hastily  supposed  that  Ivy  is  the 
cause  of  its  death  or  decay.  And  .3rdly,  it  is  the 
property  of  Ivy  to  attach  itself  to  decaying  trees 
in  preference  to  the  more  healtliy  ones  ;  and  as 
such  trees  are  of  less  value,  they  are  often  left 
after  their  neighbours  have  been  cut  down  and 
sold.  This  will  alone  account  for  the  comparative 
difiEerence  in  the  number  of  sound  and  unsound 
trees  supporting  Ivy.  But  if  a  single  instance  be 
produced  of  a  healthy  tree  covered  with  Ivj-  near 
another  tree  not  so  healthy  without  Ivy,  this  alone 
would  lead  us  to  pause  before  we  cut  the  Ivy 
from  the  tree,  'lest,' as  Evelyn  asserts,  'the  tree 
may  be  killed  by  the  sudden  exposure  to  un- 
accustomed cold.'  Instead  of  a  single  instance,  I 
could  transcribe  from  my  minutes  examples  of 
every  kind  of  tree  compared  with  others  of  the 
same  kind  near  it,  and  could  confirm  my  facts  by 
sketches  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  "kingdom  ; 
but  I  shall  only  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  such 
facts  as  have  induced  me  to  take  up  an  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

"Pacta.— No.  1.  At  Twickenham  Park  are  two 
rows  of  very  large  Cedars ;  two  trees  are  most 
profusely  covered  with  Ivy,  and  a  nurseryman 
propo-sed  cutting  its  roots  to  preserve  the  trees 
till  I  convinced  him  that  these  two  were  the 
largest  trees,  and  that  the  Ivy  seemed  coeval  with 
the  Cedars  themselves,  which  they  had  certainly 
not  in  the  least  injured.  No.  2.  At  Blickling,  in 
Norfolk,  the  greenhouse  stands  between  two  very 
large  Fir  trees ;  the  biggest  is  covered  with  Ivy 
the  other  IS  a  bare  pole  and  not  so  large,  thou4 
evidently  of  the  same  date,  and  both  equally 
healthy.  But  the  gardener  could  not  be 
convinced,  and  only  replied  by  an  answer  often 
made.  v,z.,  that  the  tree  might  perhaps  have  been 
X*  .."""^n^,"  '^  ''  ^^'^  "Ot  •'een  loaded  with  Ivy 
No.  .!.  The  trees  on  Lord  Hardwicke's  estate  at 
Uimpole  furnish  very  striking  effects  of  Ivy;  in 
the  pleasure  ground  east  of  the  house   the  Ivy 


trees  in  the  grove  are  most  decidedly  the  tallest, 
largest,  and  most  healthy.  No.  4.  A  large  Ash 
very  near  the  road  in  Arrington  is  a  curious 
example  of  prejudice  ;  it  is  a  forked  tree,  one  half 
naked,  the  other  has  been  loaded  with  Ivy  ;  the 
naked  side  shows  strong  symptoms  of  decay,  the 
other  is  quite  healthy ;  but  under  an  idea  (I  sup- 
pose) of  saving  the  tree,  the  Ivy  has  been  recently 
cut  off,  and  was  hanging  in  vast  masses,  with 
stems  of  great  bulk  loosened  from  the  tree  with- 
out leaving  any  indenture  in  the  bark  of  the  tree ; 
but  the  Ivy  is  the  ofi'euder.  No.  ."j.  At  .Stone- 
leigh  Abbey  the  timber  is  generally  of  prodigious 
size,  some  Oaks  measuring  20  ft.  round  at  5  ft. 
from  the  ground  ;  many  are  richly  covered  with 
Ivy;  but  I  could  not  perceive  any  difference 
between  those  and  the  more  naked  trees,  except 
that  they  appeared  more  luxuriant  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  branches ;  and  I  observed  many 
coupled  trees  and  forked  trees  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. No.  6.  At  Langold,  in  Yorkshire, 
the  trees  are  not  generally  so  large  as  those  at 
Stoneleigh  ;  but  the  two  places  agree,  in  the  Ivy 
not  having  been  so  much  destroyed  as  is  generally 
the  case ;  and,  both  in  examining  the  trees  near 
each  other  and  those  growing  from  the  same  root, 
I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion.  No.  7.  In  a  lane 
betwixt  Hertford  and  Hatfield  there  are  many 
very  large  old  Thorns  in  the  paling  of  Hatfield 
Park  so  covered  with  Ivy,  that  in  the  winter  of 
1808  I  thought  it  an  evergreen  hedge,  and  the 
sprays  of  the  Thorns  were  hardly  visible ;  yet 
when  compared  with  a  few  Thorns  in  the  same 
lane,  they  appeared  to  be  equally  vigorous.  Last 
summer  I  was  surprised  to  miss  the  Ivy,  till  I 
perceived  that  the  foliage  of  the  Thorns'  had  so 
entirely  covered  it  that  the  Ivy  was  only  a 
secondary  object  in  Nature's  great  plan  of  decora- 
tion, and  seemed  humbly  to  retire  into  the  shade 
of  more  luxuriant  ornament,  to  come  forward 
again,  as  I  have  lately  seen  it  this  la,st  winter, 
when  the  neighbouring  bushes  were  reduced  to 
mere  sticks.  No.  8.  At  Woburn  Aboey  the 
timber  has  so  generally  been  denuded  of  Ivy  that 
I  despaired  of  finding  any  example,  except  in  an 
Elm  near  the  Duke's  apartment,  and  which  is  very 
conspicuous  (in  winter)  from  its  profuse  mantle  of 
Ivy.  But  this  was  deemed  inconclusive,  although 
much  superior  in  growth  to  some  other  trees  near 
the  same  spot,  because  it  was  supposed  that  they 
might  have  contributed  to  its  growth  by  shelter- 
ing it  from  the  south-west  winds.  I  afterwards 
discovered  in  the  park  a  remarkable  specimen, 
which  is  the  outennost  tree  of  a  grove,  and  the 
most  exposed  to  the  south-west.  The  tree  nearest 
to  it  has  some  dead  branches,  and  seems  evidently 
to  have  yielded  to  its  neighbour's  superior  vigour. 
I  should  here  further  add  the  result  of  some 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Salmon,  who  has  tlie 
superintendence  of  the  woods  at  Woburn.  He 
tried  the  comparative  substance  and  strength  of 
several  Idnds  of  timber  with  the  same  kinds  Ivy- 
bound  as  he  calls  it ;  but  he  could  not  find  any 
difference,  and  is  of  opinion  '  that  in  old  trees  it 
does  no  harm  ;  and  that  in  trees  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  it  neither  checks  the  growth,  nor  is  the 
wood  lighter  or  weaker  ;  but  he  is  still  convinced 
that  he  has  seen  young  trees  killed  by  the  Ivy.' 
It  is  therefore,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  that  Ivy 
may  be  considered  as  a  destroyer,  although,  for 
the  reasons  already  assigned,  I  do  not  see 
how  Ivy  can  oppress  plants  to  whose  bark  it 
cannot  attach  itself.     It  remains  only  to  mention 

"The  advantages  to  be  expected  from  a 
less  rigorous  prosecution  of  this  plant :  1st,  it 
may  be  stripped  from  the  trees  in  winter  to  feed 
sheep  and  deer,  to  whom  it  is  grateful  and  whole- 
some food.  2ndly,  its  berries  are  a  great  resource 
to  pheasants  and  every  kind  of  bird  during  very 
severe  weather.  And  lastly,  if  it  were  more 
generally  encouraged,  or  rather  if  it  were  less 
unmercifully  destroyed,  our  winter's  landscape 
would  be  greatly  improved.  I  could  not  but 
observe  tlio  contrast  of  places  visited  during  the 
same  winter.  Instead  of  that  melancholy  sccnerv 
in  parks  where  no  Ivy  is  permitted  to  grow,  anil 
where  each  rugged  and  venerable  Oak,  without  its 
foliage,  presents  in  winter  a  picture  of  old  age 


witli  poverty  and  nakedne.ss,  the  rich  mantle  of 
Ivy  thrown  over  the  trees  of  Langold  and  Stone- 
leigh gave  grace  and  dipity  to  age,  while  it 
concealed  its  decrepitude.'' 


KOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 

Cutting  Down  Rhododendrons.— ^^^lnt  is  the 
licst  time  to  cut  li.ack  Rliuriiiileinloiis.  or  rather,  I  sliuuM 
say,  to  cut  them  ilovi  n  V---!';.  H.  0.  \Earl;i  in.  nirring  is  the 
best  time,  bejore   the^i  start  into  growth.— G.  B.] 

Golden  Conifers  -We  have  received  from  Sir. 
Charles  Lee  specimens  of  Ahies  excels.1  aurea,  a  liandsume 
variety  of  the  ^'orway  Spruce,  golden  now,  l>ut  even  more 
so  in  winter.  It  is  not  a  case  of  variegation,  hut  rather 
one  of  suffusion,  and  therefore  more  valuable,  the  whole  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches  being  yellow. 

Variegated  Shrubby  Trefoil  (Ptelea 
trifoliat.-i). — A  liandsome  yellow  variegated  foiTn 
of  this  tree  comes  to  us  from  Grasmere.  It  is 
richer  and  prettier  than  most  variegated  trees. 

The  Tulip  Tree.— Of  this  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  in  flower  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
hollow  walk  at  Kew.  Although  rather  past  its 
best,  thousands  of  blossoms  may  at  the  present 
time  be  counted  on  it.  It  is  many  years  since 
it  flowered  in  sucli  profusion. — H,  P. 

Portugal  Laurels  in  Flower.  —  Al- 
though tlie  various  sorts  of  Laurel  are  generally 
gi-own  as  evergreens,  yet  their  beauty  when  in 
flower,  and  the  extremely  floriferous  character  of 
the  Portugal  Laurel,  have  this  year  at  least  en- 
titled them  to  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  flowering 
shrubs,  especially  as  they  bloom  when  many  of 
our  early  flowering  shrubs  are  on  the  wane.  The 
Portugal  Laurel  is  equally  well  adapted  for  form- 
ing single  specimens  or  groups  on  the  Grass,  where 
by  being  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  its  wood 
well  gets  ripened,  and  fine  masses  of  bloom  that 
make  a  very  effective  display  are  the  result.  — 
J.  G.  L. 

Deutzias  on  Grass.— The  late  growing  and 
late  flowering  Dcutzia  crenata,  single  and  double, 
make  lovely  buslies  on  the  Grass,  the  strong  shoots 
of  last  year's  gro\vth  being  now  wreaths  of  delicate 
blossoms.  These  Deutzias,  being  perfectly  hardy, 
cannot  fail  to  become  favourites,  but  have  hitherto 
been  generally  grown'as  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
plants.  An  idea  has  got  abroad  that  they  need 
protection.  In  shrubberies  they  grow  up  weakly, 
for  this  variety  has  naturally  an  erect  habit,  and, 
therefore,  in  order  to  show  its  full  beauty  it  needs 
space  all  round,  for  when  its  long  shoots  become 
laden  with  bloom  they  droop  in  the  most  graceful 
manner  imaginable.  They  arc  extremely  valuable 
as  cut  flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year  both  for 
drawing-room  and  table  decoration ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  as  shrubberies  get  opened  up  so 
that  every  occupant  gets  space  to  show  its  indi- 
vidual character,  the  Deutzias  will  be  held  in  high 
esteem  both  for  groups  and  single  specimens. — J. 
Groom. 

■Waved  Hedges. — These  are  not  common, 
yet  I  think  they  aie  worth  adoption,  on  account  of 
their  graceful  appearance.  If  the  hne  of  hedge 
be  straight  somewhat  of  its  necessaiy  formality  is 
disguised  if  the  upper  line  be  made  to  rise  and  fall 
in  eas}'  curves.  This  seems  to  apply  more  particu- 
larly to  clipped  or  shorn  hedges  made  up  of  such 
plants  as  Pyrusjaponica,  Thuja  sibirica  ^Varreana 
and  T.  plicata.  Golden,  Green,  and  Silver  Euony- 
mus.  Holly,  Yew,  Box,  Junipenis  sinensis. 
Thuja  aurea,  and  the  like.  Such  materials  are 
very  accommodating,  and  perhaps  need  the  use  of 
the  knife  or  the  sliears,  whereas  the  more  nlgligc 
plants,  such  as  Sweet  Brier,  Dog  Rose,  Lycium 
barbarum.  Honeysuckle,  Jasmines,  and  Roses 
generally,  are  graceful  in  themselves,  and  are 
therefore  better  when  not  forced  into  any  con- 
ventional form.  The  distance  between  the  "lowest 
points  of  two  depressions  in  the  formal  hedges 
should  vaiy  with  the  height  of  the  liedge,  and  may 
be  anything  between  12  ft.  and  20  ft.,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  higher  the  hedge  the  greater  depth 
should  tlic  depressions  have. — Sylyesteis. 

Oatalpas. — It  is  now  acklowledged  by  all  that 
we  have  in  the  United  States  two  distinct  species, 
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C.  bignonioides,  a  native  southern  form  (with  half 
a  dozen,  more  or  less,  synonyms),  very  extensively 
cultivated  through  the  North,  and  C.  speoiosa,  a 
native  of  the  Northern  States,  and  only  very  spar- 
ingly utilised  as  an  ornamental  tree.  After  a 
careful  comparison  of  specimens  in  Dr.  Grey's 
herbarium,  with  the  acknowledged  authorities,  he 
decides  the  dwarf  form  looking  like  a  huge  Cur- 
rant bush,  with  leaves  and  shoots  exactly  like  the 
common  Catalpa,  and  distributed  from  European 
nurseries,  as  C.  Ksempferi,  to  be  nothing  but  a 
dwarf  American  Catalpa,  and  proposes  the  name 
of  C.  bignonioides  nana  for  this  form.  We  might 
say  it  is  not  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  other  forms 
under  cultivation,  consequently  not  so  desirable. 
The  small  variety,  growing  into  a  small  tree,  with 
long,  slender  pods,  also  sent  out  by  European 
nurserymen  as  C.  Bungei,  is  the  true  C.  Kajmpferi, 
while  "C.  Bungei  is  probably  not  yet  introduced 
into  America. — Botanical  Inde-c. 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHIDS  AT  DRUJILANKIG. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  Drumlanrig 
there  are  thousands  of  Orchids  consisting  of  all 
the  best  kinds.  Specimen  plants  of  some  of  the 
older  sorts  may  be  seen  in  abundance,  and  of  the 
newer  varieties  the  most  useful  only  receive  at- 
tention. Not  many  years  ago  there  was  no  Orchid 
house  at  Drumlanrig ;  now  there  are  four  or  five, 
and  good  houses  they  are,  classified  according  to 
the  requirements  of  their  occupants,  tliose  which 
can  only  be  grown  well  in  a  cool  house  having 
ample  inducement  to  do  so,  while  kinds  that  en- 
joy more  warmth  are  equally  well  provided  for. 
The  two  best  houses  have  a  pathway  up  the  centre 
and  a  wide  stage  on  each  side.  In  the  cool  section 
the  Odontoglossums  are  wonderfully  luxuriant. 
They  are  not  grown  for  the  mere  sake  of  having  a 
collection,  but  for  the  value  set  upon  the  flowers 
in  a  cut  state.  For  this  purpose  alone  there  is 
doubtless  a  bright  future  for  Orchids,  especially 
cool-house  sorts,  w'hich  can  be  cultivated  to  per- 
fection without  any  fire  heat  or  more  attention 
than  is  needed  to  grow  a  Fuchsia  or  a  Pelargonium 
successfully.  Amongst  Orchids  which  may  be  de- 
pended on  in  this  way,  Odontoglossums  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  and  probably  near  them  must 
be  placed  the  Cypripediums,  a  good  collection  of 
which  may  also  be  found  at  Drumlanrig.  Of  C. 
insigne  there  are  twenty  four  plants  some  4  ft. 
across,  and  the  same  number  of  C.  insigne  Maulei, 
but  not  so  large.  There  are  also  numbers  of  C. 
Boxalli,  which  is  considered  the  best  of  all  the 
Lady's  Slippers  for  cutting.  Quantities  of  C. 
villosum,  C.  Lowi,  C.  Hookeri,  C.  Sedeni,  C. 
Domini,  and  others  are  also  grown  here.  Some 
plants  of  the  latter  two  are  as  much  as  6  ft.  in 
diameter.  Some  of  the  blooms  of  C.  caudatum 
giganteum  roseum  had  tails  3  ft.  in  length. 

Several  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras 
were  each  furnished  with  twenty-five  fine  blooms  ; 
O.  cirrhosum  had  spikes  i  ft.  in  length  ;  0.  vsxil- 
larium  comes  next  in  order  of  merit  to  0.  Alex- 
andrte  for  cutting.  Masdevallias  were  also  in 
luxuriant  condition  in  cool  quarters.  This  is 
anotlier  f  avour  te  section  of  Orchids,  and  well  they 
may  be,  as  they  are  both  choice  and  showy.  One 
plant  of  M.  Harryana  lately  produced  seventy 
blooms.  Coelogyne  cristata  is  grown  in  quantitj' 
in  pans  some  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  plants 
themselves  are  more  than  that  in  width,  the  large 
duck-egg-like  bulbs  clustering  over  the  sides. 
Than  this  no  Orchid  is  more  valuable  for  winter 
flowering,  and  it  does  equally  well  at  Drumlanrig 
in  both  cool  and  hothouse. 

Amongst  Cattleyas  are  fine  plants  of  C.  labiata, 
C.  labiata  pallida,  C.  exoniensis,  C.  Jlossije,  C, 
Mendelli,  and  others.  Vandas  are  strong,  healthy, 
and  clean ;  some  of  them  growing  in  groups 
together  in  large  Oak  crates,  others  in  the  shape 
of  single  specimens.  Some  of  the  best  plants  are 
4  ft.  high,  and  well  furnished  witli  leaves  from  the 
very  bottom.  Tricolor  and  the  Dalkeith  variety 
of     it     are     the     kinds     most     in     request. 


The  latter  differs  from  the  type  in  being  much 
larger  in  the  bloom  and  brighter  in  colour.  On- 
cidium  obryzatum  was,  when  I  saw  it,  bearing  a 
spike  7  ft.  in  length.  Oncidium  cucullatum,  one 
of  the  sweetest  smelling  of  Orchids,  is  grown  here 
in  quantity.  Its  flowers,  too,  are  not  only  fragrant, 
but  pretty,  although  small. 

Of  Phalsenopsis  amabilis  there  are  some  fifty 
plants,  every  one  of  which  bears  from  four  to  a 
dozen  leaves  in  the  finest  possible  health.  They 
are  growing  in  earthenware  baskets,  and  as  they 
hang  in  a  row,  their  snowy  flowers  drooping  over 
the  baskets  have  a  grand  effect.  Of  the  best 
varieties  of  Dendrobium  there  are  some  fine  speci- 
mens; the  old  D.nobile,beingoneof  the  most  useful 
and  showy  for  cutting,  is  grown  in  quantity.  Lycaste 
Skinneri  is  regarded  in  the  same  light,  and  a  very 
large,  bright-flowered  variety  of  it  has  been 
selected  for  the  purpose.  Aerides,  Epidendrums, 
Lselias,  Saccolabiums,  Zygopetalums,  and  many 
others  are  all  well  represented ;  and  the  Indian 
Crocus,  the  beautiful  little  Pleiones  must  not  be 
forgotten.  They  were  out  of  flower,  but  the  size 
of  the  carefully  potted  bulbs  bore  ample  testi- 
mony to  what  they  had  been  and  what  they  are 
likely  to  be  again.  Many  of  these  Orchids  are 
growing  in  pots,  and  I  observed  that  the  rooting 
material  was  chiefly  living  Sphagnum,  peat,  and 
charcoal.  M. 

NOTES     ON    ORCHIDS    IN    FLOWER. 

The  Orchid  houses  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nurserj', 
at  Upper  Holloway,  have  for  some  weeks  past 
been  highly  attractive  ;  not  only  the  small  plants 
that  usually  comprise  a  nursery  stock  being  in 
bloom,  but  also  huge  exliibition  specimens,  many 
of  them  the  largest  examples  in  cultivation,  and 
several  of  them  quite  unique  in  their  way.  The 
houses  are  gay  with  Cattleyas,  Dendrobes,  Lady's 
Slippers,  Odontoglossums,  Onoidiums,  Masde- 
vallias, Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  numerous 
other  genera,  among  which  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable : — 

■Vanda  Lowi  (the  Necklace  Orchid). — This 
is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  Orchid  known,  and 
the  specimen  in  this  nursery  is  probably  the 
finest  in  cultivation. .  It  has  a  break  about  7  ft. 
high,  furnished  with  twenty  of  its  long  leathery 
leaves.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  proceed 
six  flower-spikes,  three  on  each  side.  These  are 
each  furnished  with  about  thirty  flowers,  and 
when  the  spikes  have  attained  their  full  length 
they  will  doubtless  be  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length. 
The  plant  will  be  in  its  best  condition  in  about  a 
week  hence.  For  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  this  grand  Orchid,  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  the  flowers  are  of  two  different  colours  on 
the  same  spike  ;  most  of  them,  however,  are  of  a 
rich  reddish-chocolate  hue,  mottled  with  golden 
yellow,  wMle  the  others  are  the  reverse — a  golden 
yellow  mottled  with  reddish  chocolate.  It  has 
taken  about  fifteen  years  for  the  pUnt  under 
notice  to  attain  its  present  dimensions. 

Promenaea  citrina. — This  rare  species  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  small-growing  Orchids.  At  first 
sight  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  Oncidium  con- 
color,  the  flowers  being  of  a  similar  clear  yellow 
colour,  but  the  flowers  are  not  so  large,  though 
the  lip  is  broad  and  flat,  as  in  Oncidium  ;  a  speci- 
men of  it  on  a  block  is  furnished  with  a  profusion 
of  flowers.  Another  species,  P.  stapelioides,  so 
named  on  account  of  the  flowers  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  Carrion  flower  (Stapelia), 
though  not  so  showy  as  the  other,  is  highly  in- 
teresting, the  marking  of  the  flowers  being  very 
singular.  The  blossoms  are  about  1^  in.  across,  of 
a  deepvinous  purple  colourmarginedwithalighter 
hue.  When  the  flowers  are  partially  expanded 
the  colour  is  very  deep  and  has  a  velvety  appear- 
ance. It  is  also  a  small-growing  plant,  and 
succeeds  well  on  a  suspended  block. 

Masdevallias. — Among  these  are  a  few  note- 
worthy kinds.  The  rare  M.  trochilus  and  JM. 
Shuttleworthi  are  in  flower ;  their  singularly  long- 
tailed  and  not  very  shov?y  flowers  strongly  con- 
trast with  the  large  and  bright-coloured  kinds, 
among  which    we  noticed  a  new  variety  of  M. 


Harryana,  named  Ireta,  remarkable  for  the  un- 
usual breadth  of  the  flower  and  its  extremely 
bright  violet-j)urple  hue,  which  is  very  attractive. 
Superba,  too,  is  a  lovely  variety  and  yet  very  un- 
common. 

Lady's  Slippers.— Of  these  several  are 
finely  in  flower.  Cypripedium  Swanianum,  a 
handsome  hybrid  between  C.  barbatum  and 
C.  Dayanum,  is  remarkably  fine,  as  is  also  C. 
Sedeni,  of  which  there  is  a  specimen  quite  4  ft.  in 
diameter,  though  not  yet  in  flower.  C.  Stonei, 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  species,  is  represented 
by  some  fine  specimens,  and  C.  la;vigatum,  with 
its  singrUar  twisted  sepals,  is,  like  Parishi,  in  fine 
flowering  condition.  The  latter  is  an  extremely 
handsome  species,  quite  distinct  from  any  other, 
both  in  the  colour  and  form  of  the  blossoms;  other 
Lady's  Slippers  in  fiower  were  C.Hookerie,  niveum, 
and  C.  superbiens,  the  latter  being  particularly 
fine. 

Dendrobium  superbiens. — This  lovely 
Australian  Orchid  is  well  grown  in  these 
Nurseries,  and  it  is  evident  that  its  requirements 
are  understood  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
reputedly  difiicult  to  manage.  The  plants  we  saw 
were  growing  in  a  rather  dry  house,  having  an 
extremely  high  temperature  and  unshaded.  Here 
the  pseudo-bulbs  attain  a  great  size  and  have  the 
appearance  of  being  thoroughly  ripened,  a  fact 
which  no  doubt  constitutes  the  secret  of  growing 
it  successfully  if  secret  it  be.  All  the  plants  indi- 
cate unusual  vigour,  a  fact  confirmed  by  the 
fine  spikes  of  flower  which  they  are  producing. 
Of  the  pretty  D.  Parishi  there  is  a  large  quantity 
in  flower,  the  rosy  pui-ple  blossoms  producing  a 
fine  effect. 

Odontoglossum  Coradinei.— This  rare 
species  is  just  expanding  its  flowers,  which  are 
handsome,  though  not  show}';  they  are  pale  yellow, 
heavily  blotched  with  rich  chocolate-brown.  O. 
sccptrum  is  also  in  flower ;  it  strongly  reminds  one 
of  the  0.  luteo-purpureum  type,  to  which  it 
evidently  belongs.  Of  the  showier  kinds,  such  as 
0.  vexillarium  and  crispnm,  there  are,  of  course, 
large  quantities.  One  of  tlie  latter  has  flowers 
some  3  in.  across,  with  unusually  broad  sepals. 
Among  other  conspicuous  Orcliids  in  flower  were 
Saccolabium  Holfordi,  with  two  fine  spikes,  each 
1  ft.  long  ;  remarkably  fine  varieties  of  S.  gutta- 
tum,  Aerides  Fieldingi  in  numbers,  A.  Lobbi  and 
affine  in  like  quantity  ;  Ccelogyne  corymbosa  in 
full  flower,  and  barbata,  a  very  handsome  species, 
developing  several  spikes  which  will  shortly  be 
in  perfection.  One  other  kind  remains  to  be 
noticed,  viz.,  Trichopilia  hymenanthera,  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  species,  having  thick  leaves  like 
those  of  a  Brassavola,  and  long  pendulous  racemes 
of  semi-transparent  white  flow-ers,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  purple.  W.  G. 


HARDY  ORCHIDS  OF  NORTHERN  INDIANA. 
This  family  is  well  represented  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  The  varieties  found  are  all  terrestrial. 
While  they  do  not  equal  the  strange  epiphytic 
varieties  of  the  Tropics  in  brilliant  colouring  and 
grotesque  forms,  still  they  are  well  worthy  of  study, 
presenting  asthey  do  many  various  curious  shapes, 
combined  with  the  more  delicate  and  beautiful 
shades  of  colour.  From  May  to  November  there 
is  no  time  that  some  of  the  family  are  not  found 
in  bloom.  The  first  to  appear  in  spring  is  Orchis 
spectabilis.  This  is  widely  distributed  and  rather 
common,  though  not  very  abundant  in  any  place. 
It  is  only  found  in  rich  soil  in  damp  shady  woods. 
Aplectrum  hyemale  is  also  found  in  the  same 
localities,  though  rather  more  rare.  Goodyera 
pubescens  grows  on  lighter  soil,  and  is  found 
on  dry  knolls  and  ridges,  but  always  in  the 
shade. 

Cypripediums. — Four  varieties  are  found 
here :  acaule,  caudidum, pubescens,  and  spectabile. 
The  first  is  quite  common,  but  only  in  Tamarac 
swamps,  gi-owing  in  the  Moss  (Sphagnum)  where 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  earth  near  the  roots.  The 
last,  spectabile,  is  also  found  in  the  same  swamps. 
But  there  is  this  difEerence  between  them,  acaule 
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will  do  well  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  but  spec- 
tabile  only  thrives  in  the  shade.  If  the  Tamarac 
trees  are  cut  off,  it  makes  little  if  any  difference 
with  the  first,  but  the  last  dwindles  in  the 
sunshine  and  soon  disappears.  Cypripedium  can- 
didum  is  found  in  peat  bogs,  where  the  roots  are 
always  wet,  wliile  the  tops  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
sunlight.  Cypripedium  pubescens  is  least  par- 
ticular as  to  soil  or  situation.  It  is  found  in 
dry  soil,  in  the  shade,  in  low  wet  timber,  where 
the  water  stands  all  around  it,  in  the  Tamarac 
swamps  where  there  is  no  soil,  and  along  the 
edge  of  grassy  marshes  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

Oalopogon  pulchellus  is  most  abundant 
and  thrifty  in  Cranberry  swamps  in  the  moss, 
but  is  also  found  in  some  grassy  marshes, 
and  is  occasionally  seen  on  solid  ground  in  low 
wet  timber. 

Pogonia  ophioglossoides  and  P.  ver- 

tioillata  grow  in  the  Cranberry  and  Tamarac 
swamps.  The  first  thrives  in  full  sunlight,  while  the 
secondgrows  under  the  trees  and  large  shrubs  where 
it  is  partially  shaded.  Pogonia  pendula  is  the  most 
delicate  and  graceful  species  of  the  Orchidacese 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  Is  only 
found  in  damp  v/oods  where  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  leaf  mould.  It  is  very  seldom  found 
in  common  soil.  Its  favourite  habitat  is 
close  to  old  rotten  logs  or  stumps,  and  in  little 
hollows  where  the  leaves  gather  and  rot. 

Liparis  lilifolia  grows  in  the  shade  on  high 
ground.  The  greenish-white  bulbs  lie  around  on 
top  of  the  ground  among  the  dead  leaves,  having 
almost  no  connection  with  the  soil.  Often  if  you 
pick  up  a  thrifty,  fresh-looking  specimen,  you  will 
not  find  half-a-dozen  roots,  and  none  of  these  will 
be  over  1  in.  in  length.  The  roots  instead  of 
growinf;  down  into  the  earth,  keep  on  or  near  the 
surface  under  the  leaves.  Liparis  loeseli  is  only 
found  in  the  Tamarac  swamps. 

Habenaria  ciliaris,  H.  lacera,  H.  leucophsa 
and  H.  psychodes  are  found  here,  but  only  the  first 
is  common.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  Cranberry 
swamps,  and  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  the 
Sphagnum  while  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  also 
flourishes  in  low  moist  woods,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  on  high,  dry  sandy  ridges  in  the  shade  of 
heavy  timber,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  thrive  in  the 
latter  situation.  H.  lacera  is  found  in  low  ground 
near  marshes,  both  in  sun  and  shade.  H.  leucophoea 
grows  only  in  very  wet  peat  bogs  or  in  Cranberry 
swamps  in  the  moss,  always  in  the  sunlight.  H. 
psychodes  is  sometimes  found  along  the  marshy 
edges  of  small  streams,  but  seems  to  do  best  in 
stagnant  pools  under  cover  of  heavy  timber  where 
the  sun  never  shines.  None  of  the  three  last  is 
common,  being  only  occasionally  seen. 

Corallorhiza  multiflora  is  quite  common 
in  the  deep  shade  of  heavy  timber,  with  its  strange 
coral-like  roots  and  leafless  stem  of  curious 
flowers. 

Spiranthes  cernua  grows  very  abundantly 
on  low,  wet  bogs.  .Spiranthes  graminea  is  occasion- 
ally met  in  the  deep  shade  among  Tamarac  trees, 
and  so  also,  though  more  rarel}',  is  Arethusa 
bulbosa. 

In  the  above  notes  I  have  not  attempted  to 
describe  the  appearance  of  the  various  .species,  nor 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  strange  forms  and  delicate 
colours  of  the  flowers.  The  plants  varj'  in  size, 
from  the  delicate  and  beautiful  I'agonia  pendula, 
which  seldom  exceeds  6  in.  in  height,  to  the  tall 
and  showy  Habenaria  psychodes,  which  often 
reaches  a  height  of  from  3h  ft.  to  4  ft.  Of  the  L'l 
varieties  above  mentioned,  I  have  never  seen  but 
four  previous  to  May,  1879,  yet  eight  of  the  new 
species  had  grown  and  blossomed  each  year  for 
years  within  half-a-mile  of  my  home.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  always  taken  an 
interest  in  wild  flowers,  and  gathered  any  new 
specimens  I  happened  to  see  There  is  a  great 
difference,  however,  in  picking  what  you  happen 
to  see  and  going  out  purposely  to  look  for  new 
things.  Tryit  next  yearand you  will  be  astonished 
before   the  season  is  over  at  the  multitude  of  new 


varieties  j-ou  will  find  on  ground  that  you  have 
been  over  many  times  before. — \V.  C.  Stekle,  Z« 
Porlf,  Indiana,  in  ISotankal  Judex. 


New  Hybrid  Orchid.— The  latest  novelty 
among  hj'brid  Orchids  raised  by  Mr.  Duminy  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Cattleya  Dowiana 
and  C.  e.xoniensis,  itself  a  h\'brid.  These  are  the 
same  parents  that  produced  La;lia  Dominiana,  and 
as  the  present  hybrid  is  of  a  lighter  tint,  it  has 
been  named  L.  Dominiana  rosea.  The  plant  par- 
takes strongly  of  C.  Dowiana  in  gi'owth,  particu- 
larly in  the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  flowers  are 
magnificent ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  C.  Dowiana, 
with  a  large  shallow  lip  similar  to  that  of  that 
species,  but  of  an  intensely  deep  violet-purple 
hue,  and  beautifully  crisped  at  the  edges,  which 
are  white.  Tlie  sepals  are  broad  and  of  a  delicate 
rosy  tint,  a  lov'ely  contrast  with  the  dark  lip. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  for  the  first 
time  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Iloyal  Botanic 
Society,  where  it  was  awarded  a  certificate  of 
merit.  It  is  certainly  among  the  finest  of  the 
numerous  hj-brid  Orchids  raised  by  Mr.   Dominy. 

Vanda  Batemani. — A  fine  example  of 
this  noble  Orchid  from  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
now  in  flower  in  the  Kew  collection.  The  plant 
is  some  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height  and  furnished  with 
about  two  dozen  leaves  on  one  "  break,"  from  the 
upper  part  of  which  a  tall  erect  spike  is  produced, 
bearing  a  dozen  or  so  of  its  large  wax-like 
blossoms  of  a  reddish  yellow  tint,  copiously 
spotted  with  rich  brown.  'We  observe  that  at 
Kew  priority  is  given  to  the  name  first  applied  to 
it,  viz.,  Fieldia  lissochiloides,  but  it  is  generally 
known  as  Vanda  Piatemaui. 

Dendrobium  Tattonianum.— This  is  a 

singularly  ])rc[ty  Australian  (hchid,  known  also 
as  1).  caualiculatum.  'It  is  of  dwarf  growth,  being 
not  more  than  1  ft.  high,  with  splendid  conical- 
shaped  bulbs  furnished  with  thick  and  deeply- 
channelled  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
racemes  of  about  a  score  each  from  the  apex  of 
pseudo-bulbs  in  the  same  manner  as  the  better- 
known  D.  speciosum.  The  blossoms  are  about 
I  in.  across,  with  narrow  recurving  sepals,  which 
are  white  and  tijiped  with  yellow,  while  the  lip 
and  wings  are  a  bright  bluish-purple.  It  is  in 
flower  at  Kew  in  the  coolest  compartment  of  the 
Orchid  house.  It  was  first  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  some  fifteen  3'ears  ago,  when  it  was 
awarded  a  certificate. 

Aerides  japonicum. — An  exceptionally 
fine  form  of  the  .Japanese  Air  plant,  the  finest  we 
have  met  with,  may  now  be  seen  at  Kew.  It 
differs  from  the  type  in  the  flowers  being  longer, 
the  sepals  purer  white,  the  lip  more  highly 
coloured  and  more  distinctly  crisped,  and  in  the 
perfume  being  more  pronounced.  It  is  growing 
in  the  coolest  apartment,  and  is  the  only  species 
of  Aerides  that  will  thrive  satisfactorily  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature. — AV.  G. 


Clematis  Flammula.whichturned round  thecentre 
pole  and  formed  a  bushy  head  at  the  top.  The 
spray  fr<jm  this  head  was  trained  downwards  to 
meet  the  Convolvulus, and  should  any  of  the  latter 
fail  I  used  to  fill  their  places  with  Canary  Creeper. 
The  tent  was  placed  in  a  semi-secluded  part  of  the 
lawn,  and  had  a  charming  effect  from  the  draw- 
ing-room windows.  "When  the  flowering  sea-son 
was  over  the  Clematis  was  cut  back,  the  cord 
loosened  from  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  lifted  off 
the  pole  and  stored  away  in  a  barn  till  the  spring. 
Jly  experience  of  the  above  dates  back  to  1847, 
but  since  then  we  have  had  many  fine  Clematises 
to  select  from,  and  by  means  of  which  glorious 
tents  of  bloom  might  be  made. 

Kortligate  street,  Derizfs.  .1.  Williams. 

[With  this  came  a  drawing  of  the  tent  in  ques- 
tion, but  the  description  will  probably  be  sufti- 
cient  to  enable  any  one  to  con.struct  a  similar 
tent.]  
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A  FLOKAL  TEXT. 

When  in  charge  of  a  garden  in  'Jlonmouthshirc, 
I  used  to  have  a  beautiful  object  in  the  sliape  of  a 
floral  tent,  which  was  made  as  follows  :  An  Oak 
pole  from  111  ft.  to  1^  ft.  high,  witli  a  stout  iron 
pin  in  the  top,  formed  the  supporting  centre. 
From  this  a  large  hoop  of  iron  was  suspended  by 
cords,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  hang  down  about  2  ft. 
A  round  block  of  wood  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
was  then  placed  over  the  iron  73in,  and  this  was 
furnished  with  small  iron  eyes,  to  which  cords 
were  attached.  Tliese  cords  were  continued  from 
the  hoop  to  the  ground  in  a  slanting  direction  out- 
wards, n  few  being  omitted  to  form  an  entrance, 
and  they  were  made  secure  at  the  ground  to  Oak 
plugs  which  rose  an  inch  or  so  above  ground, 
each  of  which  was  furnished  with  a  small  iron 
eye  at  the  toj).  On  the  outside  of  these  ran  a 
narrow  border,  about  (i  in.  wide,  made  of  good  soil, 
and  in  this  border  at  the  foot  of  each  cord  two  or 
three  plants  of  major  Convolvulus  were  planted. 
These  ran  up  and  joined  a  .single-stemmed  white 


TL.VTE  CCXCin.—TECOPnYL.EA 
CYANOCKOCUS. 
This  most  beautiful  spring-floweriug  Chilian 
bulb  has  been  introduced  some  fifteen  years. 
Bulbs  of  it  were  distributed  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  but  after  growing  them  on  for 
several  years  their  cultivation  was  abandoned 
because  they  refused  to  flower.  Imported  bulbs, 
however,  flowered  in  1^72  with  jMessrs.  Ilaage 
it  Sclimidt,  at  Erfurt,  and  drawings  were  made, 
but  the  plants  had  been  kept  too  warm,  and  in 
consequence  the  growtli  was  lanky  and  the 
flowers  somewhat  small.  Since  then  bulbs 
have  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  scarcely  any  could  be  induced  to  show 
flowers  ;  to  do  this  they  need  careful  treatment 
for  a  few  years  to  enable  them  to  gain  .strength. 
The  annexed  plate  was  prepared  from  plants  in 
pots,  but  when  planted  out  in  a  frame  the 
flowers  come  much  larger.  The  varielj'  with 
the  while  throat  is  called  Leichtliiii;  both  are 
very  sweet — violet-scented.  A  bulb  has  been 
planted  outside,  and  stood  last  winter  very 
well  without  the  least  protection,  yet  1  find 
that  it  does  not  do  so  well  as  in  a  frame.  There 
is  another  species  (T.  viohefioraj  which  has 
smaller  flowers. 

Culture  and  Position.— Flowering-sized 
bulbs  should  be  procured  and  planted  3  in.  deep 
in  rich  soil  in  a  frame  about  August.  If  potted, 
a  depth  of  2  in.  is  sufiicient,  and  after  this  the 
pots  should  be  plunged  and  the  plants  treated 
like  those  outside.  The  secret  is  to  keep  them 
cool,  and  to  admit  as  much  air  as  possible  ;  take 
off  the  lights  when  the  weather  becomes  w-arni 
in  February  and  IMarch,  and  let  the  pots  remain 
exposed  until  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  when 
the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse. 
The  bright  colours  of  the  deliciously-scenlcd 
largo  flowers  will  always  secure  a  first-rate 
position  for  this  desirable  bulb  from  "  the 
Valley  of  Faradise."  Max  Leichtmx. 

liaden-liculen. 


Freesia  odorata.— Last  spring  I  got  from 
Mr.  Charles  Ayies,  of  Cape  Town,  .50  bulbs  of  a 
Freesia  named  F.  odorata.  They  were  put  into 
small  pots  in  March,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the 
coolest  house  at  command.  In  April  their  leaves 
began  to  appear,  reminding  me  much  of  those  of 
a  miniature  Iris.  Towards  the  end  of  May  I 
plunged  them  out  of  doors,  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  In  this  position  they  had  to  withstand  a 
slight  frost  during  one  night,  but  it  did  not  harm 
them.  Now  eveiy  shoot  is  showing  a  flower-spike 
with  three,  four,  and  five  buds  on  them.  Late  in 
.June  the  first  flowers  opened,  and  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  more.  To-day  I  have  about  I'd  flowers 
open,  they  are  long  an  I  tubular,  pure  white, 
and  marked  by  a  light  yellow  blotch  on  the  lower 
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segment.  In  many  flowers  a  white  line  runs 
through  the  blotch,  so  that  I  might  as  well  say 
there  are  two  blotches  on  the  lower  segment,  but 
in  some  flowers  I  am  unable  to  discern  the 
white  line.  I  know  of  no  flower  which  gives  off 
such  a  sweet  perfume  as  these  Freesias,  and, 
though  under  a  day  temperature  of  about  100°, 
they  lasted  in  perfection  for  three  days.  On 
account  of  the  blotch  on  one  segment  (the  lower 
one),  I  am  inclined  to  belie\'e  that  I  have  got  a 
sort  little  or  not  at  all  known,  the  more  so  as  I 
have  not  seen  the  name  Frcesia  odorata  in  any 
bulb  catalogue.  Considering  the  great  ease  with 
wliich  Freesias  maj'  be  grown,  it  is  surprising  that 
(hey  are  not  more  largely  cultivated  than  they  are, 
at  least  in  places  where  sweet-scented  flowers  are 
much  in  demand.-E.  Hindeblici:,  Xi'ucs  Palace, 
Po'sdaiH. 


IXIOLIRION  TATARICUM. 

Some  time  ago  we  g-ave  a  coloured  illustration 
of  I.  Pallasi,  a  newly  iutroduced  species,  or  at 
leastavariety  ofthis  genus  of  bulbous  plants.  We 
were,    however,    unacquainted  with    the    true 


the  loose  yet  elegant  manner  indicated  in  the 
woodcut.  The  several  varieties  or  species  of 
this  genus  seem  to  differ  from  each  other  mainly 
in  depth  of  colour,  I.  Pallasi  being  apparently 
the  deepest,  and  I.  tataricum  the  palest,  the 
intermediate  shades  being  those  of  I.  montanum 
and  I.  Ledebouri.  The  ribbon-like  lines  which 
run  througli  the  middle  of  the  petals  in  all  tlie 
kinds  are  fairly  well  shown  in  that  portion  of 
the  woodcut  which  represents  the  life-sized 
flowers  of  I.  tataricum.  Besides  the  plants 
from  Colchester  we  have  seen  I.  tataricum  un- 
usually fine  in  one  or  two  other  gardens  this 
year.  The  best  were  growing  in  a  warm  border 
of  sandy  loam  sheltered  by  a  high  wall;  here 
the  bulbs  had  been  planted  for  some  time,  and 
were  quite  uninjured  by  the  severe  cold  of  last 
winter,  though  the  bed  was  only  slightly  pro- 
tected. In  warm  localities  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment will  answer  well,  but  in  colder  districts  it 
is  advisable  to  give  the  plants  the  protection  of 
a  handlight,  which  not  only  affords  protection 
in  winter,  but  assists  materially  in  ripening  the 
bulbs  after  the  flowering  period  if  the  glass  is 
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I.-iioUrion  tataricum  (flower-stem  reduced),  showing  beautiful  habit. 


beaiity  of  the  older  kind  I.  tataricum  until  we 
received  about  two  months  ago  some  splendid 
speciinens  of  it  from  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb 
Company  at  Colchester.  These  were  finer  than 
any  we  had  ever  seen,  and  showed  well  the 
habit  of  growth  and  the  beautifid  soft  porcelain 
blue  tint  of  the  blos.soms.  The  stems  were 
about  1 J  ft,  high,  and  the  flowers  aiTanged  in 


placed  over  the  bed.  A  sandy  loam  enriched 
with  well-decayed  leaf-mould  is  a  suitable  soil 
for  Ixiolirions,  and  if  the  border  be  thoroughly 
drained  success  with  them  is  certain.  Such  a 
beautiful  hardy  plant  as  I.  tataricum  is  certainly 
deserving  of  a  place  in  every  collection  of  plants 
be  it  ever  so  select,  as  the  flowers  not  only  last 
long  in  good  condition  on  the  plants,  but  are 


Ixiolidon  tataricum  (flowers  natural  size). 

pravs  of 
,  purpose. 


long  elegant  spravs  of  blooms  specially  adapt 
them  for  such  a  purpose.  W.  G. 


FERNS. 


PLATYCKMUJiy. 

These  are  well  worth  cultivating,  if  only  for  the 
marked  contrast  which  they  afford  not  only  with 
other  species  of   the   Fern  family,  but  with  all 
other  plants   as   well.     They  constitute    a  small 
division  of   the  genus  Acrostichum,  and  are  in- 
digenous to  widely  different  parts  of  the  world, 
some  temperate,  others   hot.     As  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  difference  in  the  climate  of  the 
countries  thej'  come  from,  they  require  to  be  dif- 
ferently  treated,   particularly  in   the   matter   of 
warmth.     Those,  like  P.  aloicorne,  that  are  found 
growing  naturally  under  cooler  conditions,  will 
thrive   in   a   greenhouse   temperature,   whilst    P. 
stemmaria  and  P.  grande  require  a  warm   house, 
.ill  the  species  can  be  propagated   from  spores, 
but  those  that   form   young  plants  at  the  base 
similar   to   P.  alcicorne  are   easily   increased  by 
separating  the  young  ones  that  are  produced  in 
this   way.     Platyceriums    are    epiphytal,    conse- 
quently succeed  with  material  for  their  roots   to 
lay  hold  of    such   as  found   to    answer   for  the 
generality  of  Orchids  ;  in  fact,   they  will  live  at- 
tached to  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  little  Sphagnum 
or  fibrous  peat  as  a  moisture-holding  medium   to 
keep  their  roots  damp.     P.  alcicorne  makes  a  good 
basket  plant,  but  when  grown   in  this  waj',  the 
basket  should  be  a  large  one,  and  care  taken  that 
the  materials  with  which  it  is  filled  are  of  a  nature 
not  likely  to  become  much  decomposed  or  adhe- 
sive, as  the  roots  will  not  live  in  anything  that  is 
at  all  retentive   of  moisture,   and  when   once   a 
plant  is  placed  in  a  basket  of  such  kind  it  should 
not   require  moving  or  interfering  with   in  any 
way  for  years,  as  the  whole  basket,  bottom  as 
well  as  top,  will  get  completely  covered  with  the 
plants,  which  \vi  1  spring  from  the  roots,  entirely 
enveloping  the  whole  surface  with  their  shield-like 
barren  fronds,  from  which  spring  the  fertile  ones. 
P.  stemmaria  forms  young  plants  at  the  base  in 
this  manner,  but  not  so  freely  as  the  last-named 
species.     The  best  manner  I  have  found  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  propagation  of  such  of  the  kinds  as 
can  be  increased  this  way  is  to  get  some  small 
pots  2.J  in.  or  3  in.  in  diameter,  half  filled  with 
drainage,    the    rest    fibrous    peat    with  a  little 
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Sphagnum  and  small  crocks  or  charcoal  adtlcd, 
securing  the  young  plants  on  the  top  with  a  few 
wire  hooks,  keeping  the  soil  fairly  moist.  The 
propagation  should  be  done  in  the  spring  aljout 
March  before  any  growth  has  been  made,  as  all 
the  species  dislike  their  roots  interfering  with 
mucli  more  than  most  plants,  especially  wlicn 
growth  has  bcgun,after  which  any  disturbanceof  the 
roots  will  cause  the  fronds  to  come  deformed.  As 
the  young  stock  are  potted  they  should  be 
placed  where  they  can  be  accommodated  with 
more  or  less  heat  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  species,  giving  them  some  shade, 
and  keeping  the  atmosphere  moist  without 
admitting  air  near  them.  When  they  get  fairly 
established,  the  kinds  that  will  do  without  more 
than  warm  greenhouse  temperature  may  be  kept 
cooler,  but  even  the  less  heat-requiring  species 
do  better  grown  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture than  in  one  that  is  too  cool,  esepoially  in 
winter. 

Shade. — In  common  with  most  Ferns,  they  re- 
quire shade  at  all  times  when  the  sun  is  powerful. 
After  Ijeing  grown  for  a  year  in  this  way  they 
may  be  moved  to  either  baskets,  blocks,  or  larger 
pots,  wliichevcr  way  it  is  determined  that 
they  should  be  ultimately  cultivated.  In  respect 
to  tlie  duration  of  the  sterile  fronds,  all  the  species 
are  not  alike,  some  dying  off  and  turning  brown 
much  sooner  than  others.  P.  grande  is  always 
furnished  with  this  shield-like  growth  in  a  living 
state,  as  the  new  ones  overlap  those  produced  the 
year  previous  before  the  latter  die,  that  is  if  the 
plants  are  in  good  healthy  condition.  This 
species  does  not  produce  .young  plants  at  the 
root,  consequently  must  be  increased  by  sowing 
ths  spores.  It  does  not  make  fertile  fronds  so 
freely  as  the  other  kinds,  not  until  it  has  attained 
considerable  strength,  and  when  these  spore- 
bearing  leaves  are  let  to  grow  and  seed,  they 
interfere  very  much  with  the  size  and  strength 
that  the  barren  fronds  attain  ;  and  as  these  last 
are  of  much  the  most  consequence,  it  is  better 
when  young  stock  are  not  required  to  cut  tlie 
fertile  ones  away  as  soon  as  they  appear ;  it  is 
generally  the  result  when  this  course  is  followed 
any  way  closely  that  this  kind  attains  extraor- 
dinary size. 

Raising  Seedlings. — In  the  raising  of  seed- 
ling riatyccriums  there  are  more  that  fail  than  that 
succeed.  Tlie  cause,  I  think,  is  through  delaying 
too  long  before  collecting  the  spores,  or,  rather, 
gathering  the  husks  after  the  seeds  have  fallen,  to 
avoid  which  a  good  look-out  should  be  kept,  and  as 
soon  as  the  spore  vessels  are  seen  to  be  opening  to 
take  a  sheet  of  paper,  holding  it  under  the  frond, 
and  with  the  hand  rub  out  the  spores,  at  once 
sowing  them  in  the  manner  usual  in  the  raising  of 
young  Ferns  of  sucli  as  this  that  do  not  vegetate 
when  self-sown.  The  way  to  proceed  is  to  take  a 
large  .seed-pan,  putting  in  drainage  to  about  one- 
third  its  depth,  filling  the  remainder  of  the  space 
with  peat  broken  in  small  pieces,  mi.'ced  with  bits 
of  sandstone,  or,  if  these  are  not  procurable,  pot- 
sherds and  a  little  sand,  putting  as  much  tine 
sifted  peat  on  the  top  as  will  cover  the  surface, 
when  the  whole  is  pressed  down  so  as  to  make  it 
quite  smooth,  after  which  give  a  good  watering 
overhead,  which  will  close  up  all  the  interstices, 
so  that  the  spores,  which  are  as  fine  as  dust,  will 
not  get  below  the  surface,  as  if  this  occurs  they 
will  not  grow  ;  and  to  prevent  tlieir  being  washed 
down  when  water  is  given  the  jian  .should  be  stood 
in  a  shallow  vessel  of  some  kind  that  will  hold  an 
inch  or  two  of  water,  which  in  this  way  will  keep 
the  material  moist.  A  sheet  of  glas.s"  should  be 
laid  close  over  the  top  of  the  pan  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  spores  have  vegetated.  'When 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  they  should 
be  pricked  out  into  pans  of  prepared 
peat  and  small  crocks  in  the  way  that 
other  seedling  Ferns  are  treated  until  tliey  are 
sufficiently  big  to  put  singly  in  small  pots.  A 
moderate  stove  temperature  both  summer  and 
winter  answers  for  this  species.  The  young  plants 
should  be  moved  into  larger  pots  as  require<l ; 
it  is  a  slow-growing  plant,  and  usually  will  take 
three  or  four  years  before  the  seedlings  are  large 


enough  to  place  in  the  pots  it  is  intended  to  con- 
fine them  to. 

Culture. — The  best  way  of  growing  this 
species  is  when,  as  already  said,  the  plants 
arc  large  enough  toputin  theiriiermanentposition, 
to  take  a  10-in.  or  11-in.  pot  and  knock  all  the 
bottom  out,  after  which  get  another  one  large 
enougli  to  admit  the  rim  of  the  bottomless  pot 
standing  within  it  bottom  upwards ;  then  fill 
the  lower  pot  full  of  drainage  material,  and  the 
upper  one,  now  resting  in  it,  with  the  best  Orchid 
peat,  to  which  add  a  little  Sphagnum  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  broken  crocks  with  some  sand, 
placing  the  plant  with  its  roots  inside  the  inverted 
pot  and  its  shield-like  fronds  on  theoutside, which 
it  will  soon  completely  overlap,of  ten  covering  acon- 
siderable  portion  of  the  lowerpot  also.  This  admits 
of  the  water  being  conveyed  to  theroots  behind  the 
mas.5  of  old  dead  shields  ;  if  they  are  much  wet 
they  frequently  cause  the  living  growth  laying  in 
close  contact  with  them  to  die  jirematurely  ;  for 
tliis  reason  P.  grande  should  not  be  syringed 
overhead.  I  have  had  a  plant  of  this  species 
grown  in  the  manner  described  in  the  same  pot 
for  a  dozen  years  without  being  disturbed  in  the 
slightest,  simply  putting  a  little  Orchid  peat  in 
behind  tlie  sliields  as  the  old  potting  material 
subsided,  and  in  this  way  it  continued  to  thrive 
well ;  hence,  will  be  seen  the  necessity  for  using 
in  the  first  instance  only  such  potting  material  as 
will  last  long,  and  not  be  likely  to  get  into  i  sod- 
dened  condition.  [t  is  necessary  to  caution 
beginners  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants, 
especially  those  tliat  form  the  largest  shield 
fronds,  like  the  last  named  kind,  and  P.  stem- 
maria,  that  the  young  fronds,  both  those  that 
are  sterile  and  also  the  fertile  ones,  will  not  bear 
the  least  touch  until  they  are  full}'  matured.  The 
young  immature  fronds  of  all  Ferns  are  so  tender, 
that  they  cannot  stand  the  least  rubbing  without 
in  j  ury,  but  these  Platyccriums  are  the  most  sensitive 
of  all  in  this  respect ;  a  touch  with  the  fingers,  so 
slight  as  not  to  give  pain  to  the  pupil  of  the 
human  eye,  will  cause  disfigurement  to  their 
young  fronds  when  unfolding.  The  undermen- 
tioned are  all  handsome,  and  among  the  most 
deserving  of  cultivation  : — 

P.  grsnde,  mucli  the  finest  of  all  the  species, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome 
plants  in  cultivation.  A  well  grown  specimen, 
with  its  sterile  fronds  from  4  ft.  to  o  ft.  across, 
never  fails  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  plants 
in  any  collection.     It  is  a  native  of  Moreton  Bay. 

P.  stemmaria  is  from  Guinea,  and  is  a  dis- 
tinct habited  jjlant.  It  forms  handsome  shields, 
and  also  produces  fertile  fronds  freely,  but  the 
sliield  fronds  are  not  near  so  persistent  as  are 
those  of  the  preceding  species,  dying  before  the 
young  ones  cover  the  old. 

P.  Hilli,  recently  introduced  from  Queens- 
land, is  likewise  a  distinct  growing  kind  ;  the 
erect  fertile  fronds  are  very  handsome. 

P.  alcicorne. — A  well-known  old  plant  from 
New  South  AVales,  that  succeeds  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature,  but  is  finer  when  grown 
with  a  little  heat,  and  a  moister,  more  confined 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  or  pit 
in  which  it  is  kept. 

P.  alcicorne  majus. — This  is  said  to  come 
from  tlie  South  Sea  Islands.  It  is  a  rather  strong 
habited  kind,  a  larger  grower  than  the  old  1'. 
alcicorne. 

P.  Willincki. — A  Java  species,  distinct  and 
handsome,  the  fronds  drooping  in  habit.  This,  as 
miglit  be  supposed  from  the  country  to  which  it 
is  indigenous,  requires  a  warm  house  to  grow  it 
well.  T.  Baines. 


quickly  that  you  cannot  catch  him  ;  and  if  you 
fumigate  with  tobacco  he  falls  to  the  ground  and 
lies  there  quietly  until  the  air  is  clear,  when  he 
returns  again  to  his  pasture.  Can  anyone  tell  us 
how  to  kill  him  ?  It  does  not  do  to  syringe 
delicate  Ferns,  and  yet  the  enemy  lives  on  them 
particularly  for  his  forage.— BltocKiiUBST,  Z)irf«- 
Ijiiri/. 
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The  Fern  Aphis. — This  destructive  green 
fly  infests  hardy  Ferns  in  some  nurseries,  and  is 
very  diflieult  indeed  to  get  rid  of  if  introduced 
inadvertently  into  places  upon  some  newly-bought 
addition.  It  is  a  lively  little  creature,  green  ijy, 
indeed,  but  not  the  sluggish  fellow  we  find  so 
plentifully  and  which  is  easilj'  smothered  in 
tobacco  fumes.    The  Fern  aphis  runs  about  so 


EXVILLE  HALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

This,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  Staffordshire,  near  the  old 
town  of  Stourbridge.  The  mansion,  in  my 
opinion,  occupies  too  low  a  site,  but  the  grounds 
ai'ound  it,  laid  out  in  the  first  jilaee  by  the  poet 
Shenstonc,  are  very  fine,  having  been  very  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  beautified  by  the  present 
Lord  Stamford.  They  now  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  100  acres  of  charmingly  varied  lawn, 
from  various  parts  of  which  delightful  views  of 
tlie  surrounding  scenery  can  be  obtained.  Con- 
clusive evidence  may  here  be  found  tliat  clear, 
open  e.xpanses  of  turf,  pure  and  simple,  are, 
when  properly  used,  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  a  country  residence,  and  these  open 
spaces  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Euville  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  clothed  with 
turf  of  the  very  best  description,  and,  further- 
more, kept  up  in  really  admirable  style.  Other 
portions  of  the  Enville  lawns  are  clothed  and 
dotted  over  with  many  fine  trees,  but  which 
were,  we  should  imagine,in  mauj-casesoriginally 
planted  much  too  thickly.  This,  however,  has 
been,  and  is  still  being,  remedied  as  far  as 
possible  by  judicious  and  skilful  thinning.  The 
best  of  the  trees  consist  of  Limes,  and  having 
been  apparently  allowed  fair  space  in  which  to 
grow  from  the  first,  they  have  attained  a  size 
and  picturesque  beauty  seldom  excelled  in  this 
countr}-.  Indeed,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  at  any  other  place  finer  specimens,  except 
the  many  noble  examples  of  this  tree  to  be  met 
with  in  the  parks  and  grounds  of  Hampden 
House  and  Shardeloes,in  Bucks, inboth  of  which 
places  tliey  thrive  amazingly.  Near  these  Limes 
at  Euville  is  a  striking  object — a  large  dead 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  thickly  garlanded  all  over 
the  trunk  and  main  branches  by  a  vigorous 
growth  of  Ivy  and  white  climbing  Ayrshire 
Roses.  The  latter  bloom  in  profusion,  and 
form  a  charming  contrast  to  the  deep  green  of 
the  Ivy.  AVe  think  the  plan  of  utilising  dead 
trees  as  an  adjunct  to  garden  scenery  might 
often  be  adopted  witli  good  results.  In  the 
grounds  of  Holly  Lodge,  Higligate,  for  instance, 
many  dead  trees  are  very  effectively  covered 
with  Ivy.  There  are  many  fine  .specimens  of 
Conifers  planted  in  various  suitable  spots  in  the 
grounds,  t'edars  of  all  kinds  seeming  to  thri  .-e 
especially  well,  notably  the  Cedrus  atlantica, 
which  has  here  attained  large  dimensions,  and 
theleavespresentan  unusually  beautiful  sliade  of 
bluish  green.  Araucaria  iinbricata  thrives 
well,  and  'also  Abies  Douglasi,  i'inus  cepha- 
lonica,  V.  excelsa,  and  P.  <  'embra,  Cryptomeria 
japonica,  Taxodium  sempervirens,  and  many 
other  fine  kinds. 

Spanish  Chestnuts  form  anothereonspicu- 
ous  feature  amongst  the  lawn  trees,  many  fine 
specimens  being  worthy  of  remark;  one,  a  par- 
ticularly fine  tree,  stands  out  singly,  and  is  of 
a  great  height  and  noble  proportions  ;  the  bole 
girths  18  ft.  in  circumference  'S.  ft.  from  the 
ground.  Another  notable  tree  here  is  a  specimen 
of  the  Copper  Beech,  a  tree  of  great  size  and 
height  and  beauty ;  the  branches  sweep  the  ground 
in  a  circle  measuring  96  yds.  in  circumfersnce. 
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There  is  also  growing'  unprotected  on  the  lawn  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Paulownia  imperialis 
taken  out  of  the  conservatory  and  planted  in  the 
open  air  16  years  ago.  It  is  in  excellent  health 
and  vigour. 

The  Rose  Garden  and  Conservatory. 

— In  a  somewhat  sheltered  portion  of  the  grounds 
is  a  very  excellently  arranged  Kosc  garden,  and, 
unlike  the  results  obtained  in  a  good  many  so- 
called  Kose  gardens,  excellent  Roses  are  really 
produced  in  it  during-  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  This  is  divided  from  the  other  portions 
of  the  ground  by  a  sheet  of  water  spanned 
by  a  rustic  bridge,  crossing  over  which  one 
is  brought  shortly  to  a  more  elevated  portion 
of  the  lawn.  On  the  summit  of  this  elevation, 
surrounded  by  a  fine  broad  terrace  walk 
is  placed  the  principal  conservatory,  com- 
manding a  full  view  of  the  mansion.  It  is  an 
imposing  and  well  built  structure  of  iron  and 
glass  loO  ft.  long  by  7-5  ft.  wide.  It  is  well 
furnished  with  fine  specimen  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  and  other  suitable  shrubs,  together 
with  good  roof  climbers,  notably  the  red  and 
white  Lapagerias.  This  conservatory  has  broad 
and  conveniently  arranged  walks,  and  thus  forms 
a  capital  and  agreeable  promenade,  a  fact  fully 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  holiday  folk  from  the 
surrounding  Black  Country,  who  flock  to  Euville 
in  great  numbers  on  days  when  the  place  is 
tlirown  open  to  the  public. 

Flower  Garden. — Closely  adjolinng  this 
conservatory  is  a  very  large  extent  of  flower 
beds  and  borders  scattered  over  a  wide  surface 
of  lawn,  which  slopes  gently  towards  the  man- 
sion; EnviUe  being,  as  we  have  just  observed, 
what  is  called  a  show  place,  much  attention  is 
given  to  "  bedding  out,"  and,  looked  at  accord- 
ing to  old  notions,  the  display  is  bright  and 
gaudy  enough  to  satisfy,  we  should  imagine,  all 
lovers  of  this  particular  phase  of  gardening. 
The  beds  and  borders  were  one  and  all  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  early  in  September,  a  perfect 
blaze  of  colour,  well  and  skilfully  arranged,  and 
in  its  way  an  undoubtedly  good  example  of  the 
flower  gardeners  art ;  but  the  eye  soon  wearies 
,  of  continual  lines  and  flat  circles  of  blazing 
colour,  and  quickly  seeks  relief  in  the  more 
graceful  forms  and  comparatively  sombre  hues  of 
the  Grass  and  trees.  That  this  display  of  bril- 
liant bedding  out  is,  however,  thoroughly 
popular  amongst  the  masses  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  on  show  days  the  visitors  to  Euville 
crowd  together  much  more  around  the  flower 
beds  and  in  and  around  the  conservatory  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  grounds. 

Cricket  Ground. — Adjoining  this  portion 
of  the  grounds,  but  divided  therefrom  by  a 
broad  carriage  drive,  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  the  place,  viz.,  a 
beautifully-situated  cricket  ground,  8  acres  in 
extent,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  square,  the 
turf  as  even  almost  as  the  bed  of  a  billiard 
table,  and  at  the  same  time  firm  and  elastic — 
absolute  essentials  in  a  well-made  cricket  ground 
— results  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  best  possible 
method  of  construction  being  adopted  in  the  first 
instance.  The  ground  in  question  is  surrounded 
on  two  sides  by  noble  Elm  and  other  forest  trees, 
and  delightful  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
around  are  obtainable  from  all  parts  of  it.  So 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  think  there  are 
few  more  beautiful  or  picturesque  spots  in 
England,  in  its  way,  than  the  cricket  ground  at 
Enville. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  is  about  6  acres  in 
extent,  well  laid  out  and  surrounded  by  excel- 
lently-built walls,  planted,  in  some  cases,  with 
thriving  young  Plum,  Pear,  and  Cherry  trees. 
The  south  wall,  about  .380  ft.  in  length,  is 
covered  with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots. 


These  trees,  however,  although  in  excellent 
health,  rarely  produced  satisfactory  results, 
owing  to  the  frequent  destruction  of  the  blossoms 
by  late  spring  frosts ;  but  during  the  past 
season  a  glass  coping,  2  ft.  4  in.  wide,  has  been 
put  up,  and  better  results  are  expected.  The 
open  quarters  of  this  comparatively  new  garden 
are  devoted  to  the  choicer  sorts  of  vegetables, 
salads.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  what  are 
called  bush  fruits.  The  old  liitchen  garden 
closely  adjoining  is  about  05  acres  in  extent,  and 
is  also  surrounded  with  excellent  walls,  well 
covered  with  fruit  trees,  especially  Plums  and 
Pears;  the  south  wall  is  devoted  to  Peaches  and 
Nectai'ines,youngtree3hereaftertobe  moved  under 
glass.  This  nursery  wall,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  ensures  a  supply  of 
good  fruiting  trees  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
may  occur.  The  open  quarters  of  this  garden 
are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  coarser  kinds 
of  vegetables,  for  which  there  is  at  all  times  a 
large  demand.  Close  at  hand  are  the  fruit  and 
plant  forcing  houses,  some  thirty-eight  in 
number,  and  well  adapted  for  the  various  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  applied.  Eight  houses 
are  devoted  to  Vine  culture  alone,  the  main 
kinds  depended  upon  being  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Foster's  Seedling  ; 
Lady  Downes  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
black  Grape,  but  Mrs.  Pince's  Grape,  Black 
Alicante,  and  Gros  Colmar  are  also  favourites. 
Two  houses  are  devoted  to  fruiting  Pines,  the 
favourite  kinds  appearing  to  be  The  Queen  and 
•Smooth  Cayenne.  Five  houses  are  filled  with 
Peaches,  and  the  trellises  in  all  cases  are  well 
covered  with  healthy  wood  and  foliage.  The 
A  Bee  is  a  favourite  Peach  at  Enville.  To  Figs 
three  houses  are  devoted,  Brown  Turkey  and 
White  Marseilles  being  the  kinds  grown. 
Cucumbers,  Melons, Strawberries,  French  Beans, 
Cherries,  and  Oranges  have  each  a  house  of  good 
dimensions  allotted  to  them,  and  one  and  all 
are  well  grown. 

Orchids,  which  occupy  two  good  houses, 
consist  of  free-growing  and  flowering  kinds 
used  chiefly  for  cutting  purposes.  Eucharis 
amazouica  is  also  in  great  demand  as  a  cut 
flower,  and  two  fair  sized  houses  are  devoted  to 
it.  It  is  grown  both  in  pots  and  planted  out, 
producing  under  both  sj'stems  of  culture  a 
plentiful  supply  of  flowers.  Another  house  is 
devoted  to  the  forcing  of  winter  flowering 
shrubs,  plants,  and  bulbs,  a  class  of  plants  much 
in  demand  here.  Gardenias  and  Stephanotis  are 
also  afforded  a  house  to  themselves,  large 
quantities  of  theu-  white  sweet-smeUing  flowers 
being  requu'ed.  In  other  houses  where  good 
ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  and  there  is  also  a 
capital  Fernery  from  wliioh  can  be  cut 
abundance  of  good  fronds  for  bouquet  work, 
and  a  house  is  also  devoted  to  Tea  Roses. 
Ranges  of  heated  pits,  too,  are  innumerable,  used 
mainly  for  growing  and  storing  bedding  plants 
for  the  summer  flower  gardening,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  winter  salads,  and  for  the  forcing 
of  choice  vegetables.  To  Mushrooms  an 
excellent  roomy  structure  is  given.  The  whole 
of  this  extensive  forcing  establishment  is 
efliciently  heated  by  two  of  the  improved 
Trentham  Cornish  boilers  set  side  by  side,  and 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  used  together  or 
worked  separately.  These  boilers  are  each  12 
ft.  in  length  and  ;)  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  6-in. 
waterway  all  round,  and  with  the  addition  of 
five  cross  water  tubes  placed  beyond  the  fire 
bridge ;  these  additional  tubes  greatly  increase 
the  heating  power  and  capacity  of  the  boilers, 
and  were  specially  designed  for  the  gardens  at 
Enville  by  Messrs.  Messenger,  of  Loughborough ; 
each  of  these  boilers,  which  are  well  set,  effi- 
ciently heats  8000  ft.  of  4-in.  hot-water  pipe. 

Hbnby  Bailey,     j 
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THE    ONION    MAGGOT. 

It  is  stated  in  The  Garden  (p.  26)  that  this 
maggot  is  everywhere  abundant  this  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  "Notes  of  Observations  on  Inju- 
rious Insects,"  the  most  successful  remedy  for 
its  attacks,  when  found  to  be  established,  is 

Paraffin  Oil. — Mr.  JI'Kinlay,  writing  from 
Tulloch  Castle,  Itoss-shire,  saj'S  tlie  only  means 
which  he  has  found  serviceable  for  its  preven- 
tion is  the  use  of  sand  saturated  witli  paraffin 
oil,  and  sown  amongst  the  Onions,  and  this 
afterwards  watered  by  means  of  a  can  wilh  a 
rose.  He  experimented  on  the  direct  effect  of 
the  paraffin  by  placing  some  Onion  maggots  in 
a  flower-pot  in  soil  with  some  young  Onions. 
On  the  third  day  (thus  giving  time  for  the 
Onions  and  their  contents  to  be  re-established) 
he  introduced  three  drops  of  paraffin  into  the 
flower-pot ;  and  on  examination  with  a  magni- 
fying-glass,  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  all 
the  maggots,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were 
dead.  Lime  water  was  not  so  effectual,  but 
proved  fatal  after  a  time.  In  the  gardens  at 
Tulloch  Castle  the  method  of  cultivation  is  to 
trench  the  Onion  ground  early  in  autumn,  work- 
ing in  plenty  of  manure,  and  leaving  the  surface 
rough  to  l)e  pulverised  by  frost.  About  March 
10,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  about  six  or 
seven  cart-loads  of  hen-manure  are  wheeled  on 
to  the  Onion  break  previous  to  forking  (care  is 
taken  to  have  the  hen-manure  well  turned  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  cohered  with  soil  to  keep  in 
the  ammonia).  After  forking,  the  ground  is 
well  raked,  and  seeds  sown  in  rows  I  ft,  apart, 
and  after  it  is  covered  the  soil  is  well  trodden 
with  the  feet  and  raked  over.  The  trampling 
of  the  feet  makes  it  quite  hard,  and  is  considered 
to  do  good  by  preventing  progress  of  the  maggot, 
which  has  the  power  to  travel  from  one  bulb  to 
another,  Mr,  Wilkie  mentions  the  Onion  mag- 
got as  having  done  much  damage  at  Ardkinglas, 
Argyleshire,  but  after  mixing  a  good  glassful 
of  parafhu  oil  witli  about  6  gallons  of  water,  and 
carefully  throwing  a  spray  of  the  mixtiu-e  over 
the  Onion  bed  two  or  three  times,  the  attack 
was  terminated.  At  Langwell,  Caithness,  Mr, 
Sutherland  notes  that  the  ground  is  ridged  for 
the  Onions  so  as  to  expose  it  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  frost;  the  horse  manure  is  thought  to  bo 
the  best  (if  not  too  much  fermented)  for  use  on 
heavy  damp  soils.  Here  the  maggot  is  sometimes 
troublesome,  and  when  it  appears  paraffin  is 
mixed  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint 
(English  measure)  to  2  gallons  of  water,  and 
with  this  the  Onions  that  are  planted  in  rows 
are  watered  through  the  spout  of  the  can  with- 
out the  rose  ;  those  that  are  in  beds  are  watered 
with  the  rose  on  the  can.  Mr.  Sutherland  ob- 
serves that  the  paraffin  should  be  used  carefully 
in  dry  weather,  lest  it  should  bm-n  the  plants. 

Soot  Mixtures. — Mr.  Simpson  reports  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  Onion  crop  at  Brahan 
Castle,  Dingwall,  was  not  injured  last  year,  but 
a  few  lines  of  Welsh  Onions,  sown  in  a  part  of 
the  same  break,  were  spoiled  by  the  maggot, 
conjecturally  in  consequence  of  the  different 
treatment  of  this  part  of  the  ground.  The 
ground  for  the  principal  part  of  the  crop  was 
trenched  and  manured  at  the  end  of  the  prB- 
vious  year,  and  soot  and  wood  ashes  were  spread 
on  the  surface  before  levelling  for  seed-sowing 
on  March  11.  Mr,  Boyd  observes  that  he 
noticed  many  of  the  Onions  in  the  gardens  at 
Callander  Park,  Falku-k,  at  the  beginning  of  May 
last  year  to  be  turning  yellow  at  the  tips  of  the 
leaves,  and  on  pulling  them  up  found  nothing 
but  a  tube  fuU  of  maggots.  He  at  once  put  on 
a  woman  to  pick'  every  Onion  so  affected  and 
burn  them,  and  the  result  was  as  fine  a  crop  of 
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Onions  as  could  be  desired.  Mr.  F.  Grant  Fin- 
lay  mentions  that  at  tJastlemillf,  Loclierbie,  the 
damage  from  Onion  maii:got  ia  usually  trilling; 
last  year,  however,  it  amounted  to  fully  one- 
eighth  of  the  crop.  lie  finds  its  presence  less 
observable  when  the  ground  is  well  prepared 
previous  to  bowing  the  seed.  lie  generally 
trenches  deep  in  November,  and  lays  in  a  liberal 
supply  of  well-decayed  staljle  and  cow  manure, 
and  the  natural  soil  being  stiff  and  heavy  is 
greatly  improved  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  there- 
fore it  is  put  up  in  ridges,  which  remain  until 
the  latter  end  of  February,  when  they  are 
levelled  with  forks.  On  the  first  favourable  day 
in  31arch  the  ground  is  well  trodden,  the  seed 
is  sown  in  drills,  and  before  the  drills  are  closed 
a  compost  is  sown  broadcast  and  pretty  thickly 
over  the  ground,  formed  as  follows  :  Four  parts 
of  refuse  soil  from  the  potting  bench,  two  parts 
dry  soot,  and  two  parts  wood  ashes  ;  these  are 
thoroughly  mLxed  together  and  put  through  a 
fine  sieve  before  being  used.  This  system  usually 
produces  good  crops  of  excellent  quality,  and 
with  little  amount  of  insect  attack.  AtTovloisk, 
in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  Jlr.  Grierson  notes  that  the 
Onion  maggot  began  its  attacks  last  year  about 
June  1,  and  by  the  end  of  July  there  was  not  a 
single  Onion  on  the  break  of  about  yO  square  yds. 
The  ground  had  been  rather  wet,  so  it  had  been 
drained  in  winter  and  trenched  about  2  ft.  deep, 
and  a  good  layer  of  farmyard  manure  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  In  the  spring,  a  few 
days  before  sowing,  a  compost  was  made  of  soot, 
sea-sand,  pigeon  manure,  and  lime  rubbish ;  a 
good  coating  of  this  was  given  all  over  the  land, 
and  it  was  forked  in.  Several  dustings  with 
soot  were  given  when  the  Onions  were  above 
ground,  but  the  whole  crop,  nevertheless,  was 
lost.  Tlie  maggot  is  also  reported  by  Mr 
Kussell  as  having  been  very  destructive  at  Pol- 
tallock.  Mr.  Itussell  considers  that  in  the  light 
(•oil  of  that  neighbourhood  Onions  do  best  on 
ground  not  trenched,  and  he  gives  two  dressings 
of  guano — one  when  the  plants  are  about  4  in. 
liign,  one  later  ou. 

Alum  Water  and  Manuring— Mr. 
M'Laren  notes  that  at  Ilopetoun,  South  (i)ueens- 
ferry,  he  has  found  a  solution  of  alum  in  water 
a  good  and  cheap  remedy  for  the  "  worm  "  in 
Onions.  The  Onion  fty  was  not  so  plentiful  as 
usual  in  the  district  of  Dalkeith,  the  past  .season 
being  good  for  the  Onion  crop.  Mr.  Malcolm 
Dunn  mentions  that  autumn  manuring  with  rich 
and  well-made  manure,  deep  cultivation,  and 
change  of  ground  every  season  secures  first-rate 
crops  almost  entirely  free  from  maggot.  The 
soil  is  put  up  in  ridges  when  trenched,  or  double 
dug  in  autumn,  tlie  ridges  levelled  with  forks 
early  in  March,  the  surface  firmly  trodden, 
raked,  and  drilled  about  1  ft.  apart,  aiid  the  seed 
sown.  AVhen  the  plants  are  about  0  in.  high 
they  are  thinned  from  •'!  in.  to  5  in.  apart,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  they  grow,  and  receive  a 
dressing  of  dry  soot  on  a  damp  morning.  Keep- 
ing clean  of  weeds  is  all  that  tliey  require  after- 
wards till  the  crop  is  ready  for  lifting.  Mr.  P. 
I.,oney,  writing  from  Marc'hmont,  ISerwickshire, 
mentions  that  lie  has  no  trouble  with  the  mag- 
got, as  ou  its  first  appearance  he  waters  freely 
with  soap-suds  two  or  three  times,  which  usually 
destroys  it  and  nourishes  the  Onions. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 


Paste  and  Insect    Pests— Dr.  Newing- 

ton,  of  Ticehurst,  informs  us  that  he  employs 
common  paste,  sucli  as  is  employed  to  pl.ace  pla- 
cards on  walls,  for  keeping  his  various  fruit  trees 
indoors  clean,  instead  of  the  usual  and  somewhat 
disagreeable  mess  of  tlie  Vine  dresser.  He  simply 
paints  the  shoots  of  his  trees  -nith  paste.  It  does 
its  work  as  effectually  as  any  mixture;  seals  up 
insects,  &c.,  and  then  peals  off  clean  as  the  shoots 
swell  in  spring,  leaving  a  clear  surface  beneath. 


BUDDIXG  K08ES. 

Stocks.  Am  I  to  begin  with  the  buds  or  the 
stock  ,'  With  the  stock  undoubtedly-,  as  far  as 
preliminaries  go,  and  that  a  month  or  so  before 
budding.  The  usual  practice  is  to  go  over  the 
stocks,  select  two  or  three  of  the  highest  breaks 
or  branches  on  them,  and  remove  all, the  others, 
as  well  as  all  suckers.  This  advice  will  bear 
improvement,  thus  ;  Go  over  the  stocks,  select 
one,  two,  or  at  tlie  most  three  of  the  strongest 
shoQts  on  them,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low, 
and  cut  off  all  the  others.  If  the  shoots  are  low, 
remove  the  head  of  the  stock  at  the  same  time 
to  the  best  shoot  left.  Moreover,  should  the  stock 
seem  hard  and  dry,  and  a  good  strong  sucker 
appear  near  its  base,  remove  the  stock  bodily,  and 
thus  concentrate  all  the  strength  of  the  root  into 
the  sucker.  This  will  probably  not  be  fit  for 
budding  until  July  or  August.  No  matter.  Should 
it  grow  well  it  will  furnish  a  first-rate  stock  for 
late  budding,  and  such  buds  will  lie  donuant  till 
the  next  spring,  when  many  of  them  will  break 
with  such  vigour  as  to  yield  the  best  flowers  of 
the  season.  Stocks  of  this  character  may  have 
two  or  three  buds  inserted  near  their  sum- 
mit to  form  ordinary  standards,  or  they  may 
be  budded  almost  from  base  to  summit 
at  regular  intervals,  and  thus  grown  into  fine 
pyramids,  a  style  of  Hose  which  has  gone  much 
out  of  fashion  of  late  years.  Few  fonns,  however, 
equal  in  beauty  that  of  a  well-formed  pyramid. 
In  selecting  the  shoots  for  budding  on  ordinary 
stocks  too  much  attention  has  often  been  bestowed 
on  getting  all  the  branches  as  close  together  as 
possible  near  the  summit,  so  as  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  regiilar  round-headed  bush.  The  finest 
shoots  do  not  always,  by  anj'  means,  break  or  push 
just  in  such  order,  and  very  often  better  and  far 
more  varied  results  would  be  obtained  by  selecting 
the  stronger  shoots  on  the  stocks,  no  matter  where 
posted. 

Shortening  the  Shoots.— Some  stop  the 

shoots  on  tlie  stocks  a \\oek or  two  before  budding. 
It  gives  freer  access  to  the  Brier,  and  renders  the 
work  of  budding  easier,  but  the  shoots  are  better  left 
intact.  The  stopping  dams  back  the  sap,  and 
forces  the  buds  off  the  stock,  and  also  the  Hose 
buds,  to  break  into  growth.  This  precocious 
development  is  looked  upon  a.s  an  e\i\  to  be 
avoided  by  the  experienced  rosarian.  The  free 
flow  of  the  sap  along  the  lirier  shoots  helps  the 
foreign  buds  to  take  more  perfectly  :  facilitates 
the  healing  of  the  double  wounds  in  the 
l)ud  and  the  stock,  and  keeps  the  bud  from 
breaking,  while  enabling  it  to  be  filled  upplumply 
witli  the  best  that  tlie  roots  can  supply.  If 
towards  the  autumn,  say  the  middle  of  September, 
the  bud  still  looks  thin  and  weakly,  the  lirier 
shoot  may  tlicn  be  shortened  back  to  within  a 
few  oyes  of  the  Hose  bud. 

The  Buds. — Having  prepared  the  Briers  as  in- 
dicated, the  next  operation  is  putting  in  the  buds. 
Are  they  to  be  picked  out  singly,  or  cut  off  in  the 
mass  1  JIust  they  be  kept  dry,  or  plunged  in 
water  ?  Jlaj'  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  or 
closely  shaded  1  and  should  they  be  taken  morn- 
ing, noon,  or  night !  Such  are  samples  of  ques- 
tions that  all  who  grow  Roses  have  had  to  ansvvei. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  once  more  to  answer 
them  as  briefly  as  possible.  Where  tlie  supply  is 
limited  and  the  Rose  buds  are  near  the  stocks,  it 
may  be  well  to  take  off  each  bud  singlv.  liuds 
may  thus  be  removed  from  shoots  without  injuring 
them  much  or  arresting  their  growth.  One-third 
of  the  section  of  the  wood  is  mostly  deep  enough 
for  the  removal  of  the  bud  with  its  shield  or  sec- 
tion of  bark.  This  leaves  the  piths  intact,  and 
the  shoot  will  continue  to  extend  as  if  no  buds 
had  been  removed  from  its  sides  or  base.  But, 
generally,  shoots  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  long  are  the 
most  convenient  from  which  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  buds.  The  latter  must  be  plump  and  well 
formed,  though  by  no  means  in  a  growing  state. 
It  is  seldom  that  more  than  six  such  buds  will  be 
found  on  a  single  shoot — the  base  mav  be  too  far 


advanced,  the  top  too  immature  for  buds.  Cut- 
ting the  shoot  where  the  useful  buds  begin,  the 
upper  and  useful  portion  is  moved  as  well  as  all 
the  leaves,  excepting  a  small  portion  of  the  petiole 
or  stalk.  The  spines  are  then  to  be  rubbed  off  side- 
ways with  a  quick  action  of  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Blunge  them  in  water  till  wanted  ?  No,  by  no 
means.  Kach  drop  of  water  that  reaches  the 
fresh  bark  of  the  bud  is  a  hindrance 
to  its  union  with  the  stock.  Nor  must 
the  buds  Ije  dried.  Sun  oi  air-dried  buds 
are  buds  hindered  seriously  from  growing.  If 
the  drying  goes  far  growth  becomes  hopeless. 
Therefore  the  shoots  with  their  supply  of  buds 
should  be  shaded  from  the  sun  and  sheltered  from 
the  air.  As  to  tlie  time  to  take  the  buds  off  and 
put  them  on  again,  morning  and  night  are  prefer- 
able to  noon  and  dull  days  to  light  ones  ;  though 
for  reasons,  already  stated,  wet  days  should  not 
be  chosen  fur  budding. 

Inserting  the  Buds.— Having  proceeded  so 
far  with  the  buds,  the  next  point  is  to  insert  them. 
Dash  off  the  spines  on  the  place  selected  for  the 
bud ;  the  best  spot  is  about  the  centre  of  the 
space  between  the  sets  of  leaves.  Here  the  bark 
runs  freely.  Choose  a  space  as  near  to  the  base 
of  the  shoot  as  possible,  and  this  not  because  it 
is  always  or  often  the  very  best  possible  for  the 
taking  of  the  bud,  but  to  avoid  the  pest  of 
Brier  suckers  after  the  Rose  is  established. 
Make  a  slit  with  the  knife  about  1  in.  long  in  the 
centre  of  the  shoot,  and  on  its  upper  surface  for 
convenience.  A  cross  cut  may  also  be  made  at 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  slit,  about  one-third 
round  the  circumference  of  the  tnink.  This 
facilitates  the  insertion  of  the  bud  with  its  .'hield 
of  bark.  Otherwise  it  is  not  essential,  and  may 
even  be  injurious.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  penetrate  the  wood  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
making  either  slit  orcut.  To  prevent  the  possibility 
of  this, the  ivorj-handleof  the  budding  knife  is  tobe 
preferred  for  making  the  vertical  slit.  Theknife,if 
sharp,  must  be  lightly  handled  in  making  the 
vertical  one.  Hundreds  of  Brier  shoots  are  broken 
off  short  by  the  buds  through  the  knifeslightly  pene- 
trating the  wood  in  the  making  of  this  cross  cut. 
Slightly  raise  the  bark  on  one  side  to  see  that  it 
runs  treelj-.  Then,  turning  to  the  stock  of  buds 
on  the  branch,  cut  one  o5,  always  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  beginning  from  ^  in.  to  i  in. 
below  the  bud,andpenetratingtofromaquarter  to 
a  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  wood.  The  section, 
of  the  wood  and  bark  should  average  about  1  ft. 
in  length,  the  thickness  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  Hose  wood  and  the  diameter  of  the  stock. 
The  amount  of  bark  is  of  less  moment  than  that 
it  should  be  clean  cut,  unbruised,  and  that  the 
wood  should  be  abstracted  from  it  without 
drawing  out  tlie  base  of  the  bud.  Seizing 
file  section  of  wood  and  bark  in  the  left  band 
between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  using  the 
base  of  the  petiole  and  the  bark  on  either  side  of 
the  bud  as  a.  holdfast,  the  point  of  the  forefinger 
is  used  as  a  slight  lever  to  separate  the  bark  at  the 
base  of  th  section  from  the  wood.  No  sooner  is 
this  done  than  the  point  of  the  budding  knife 
and  the  tliumb  of  the  right  hand  are  used  to  grip 
hold  of  the  wood  and  give  it  a  sudden  jerk  out. 
The  moment  the  bud  is  freed  from  the  section  of 
wood  it  should  be  plunged  into  its  new  home. 
Raising  the  edge  of  the  stock  already  separated, 
the  edge  of  the  hand  is  slipped  under  the  budding 
knife,  at  the  same  moment  being  brought  down 
the  other  edge  of  the  stock,  and  the  bud  following 
it  home.  Not  an  instant  should  be  lost  between 
the  removal  of  the  woody  section  and  the  sending 
the  bud  liome  amid  the  healing  uniting  forces  of 
the  stock.  Once  safely  home,  with  no  more  wounds 
nor  bruises  than  is  incident  to  the  operation,  leave 
well  alone. 

The  Tying  should  be  done  at  once,  and  every 
budder  should  tie  his  or  her  own  buds.  Various 
time-saving  tics  have  been  suggested,  such  as 
those  of  flexible  metal,  india-rubber,  elastic,  or 
adhesive  felt,  or  paper,  &c.  But  there  are  no  ties 
in  fact  equal  to  wool  matting  or  grass.  The  ties 
must  be  tight  to  render  the  buds  immovable,  for 
there  can  be  no  union  apart  from  immobility  at 
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first.  Tiglitness  is  also  neeilful  to  get  the  edges 
of  the  bark  as  close  together  as  possible.  The 
wounds  ai-e  thus  speedily  healed,  and  the  bud 
made  pa:  t  and  parcel  oE  the  stock,  as  far  as  its 
health  and  supplies  of  food  go.  There  are  differ- 
ent modes  of  tying,  some  proceeding  from  the  top 
dowBwards,  and  others  from  the  base  upwards ;  the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred.  Either  way  care  must 
be  taken  to  leave  the  bud  room  to  swell.  In  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  budding  the  ties 
should  be  examined  and  more  room  allowed. 
This  second  tying  will  be  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  in  fact  not  seldom  dispensed  with  to  the 
great  Injury  of  the  buds  and  future  Rose  trees  or 
bushes.  D-  T.  Fisii. 


down  firmly  with  a  heavy  foot,  drench  with  water, 
stake  securely,  and  tie  on  your  tallies,  and  abide 
the  result  with  patience.  G.  C.  Gakkett. 

Oliu'ii,  Dunnybrook. 


BEST  ROSES  FOR  A  SMALL  GARDEN. 
Havino  received  numerous  enquiries  relative  to 
what  are  the  best  Roses  where  a  very  limited 
collection  is  planted,  say  in  villa  gardens,  I 
think  that  a  general  answer  to  my  correspondents 
in  the  columns  of  The  Garden  may  be  the  best 
rcethod  of  reply.  Three  elements  enter  into  the 
question,  and  whicli  will  determine  the  selection  : 
1st,  vigour  of  constitution ;  2nd,  colour  and  general 
form ;  3rd,  stocks  gi-own  on.  Now,  the  first 
eliminates  some  of  the  most  beautiful  from  our 
catalogue.  La  France  and  others  being  too  tender 
to  be  included  where  a  small  quantity  only  are 
cultivated,  yet  there  remains  a  splendid  array 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  set  out  in  due  order. 
Gloirede  Dijon  (Tea),  best  all-rounder  of  the  lot ; 
Charles  Lefebvre  (H.  P.),  Alfred  Colomb  (H.  P.), 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  (Tea),  Mr.  Baker,  (H. 
P.),  Capt.  Christy  (H.  P.),  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan  (H.  P.),  Beauty  of  Waltham  (H.  P.), 
Reynolds  Hole  (H.  P.),  Madame  Nachery  (H.  P.), 
Madame  Charles  Crapelet  (H.  P.),  Star  of  Wal- 
tham (H.  P.),  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (H.  P.),  Paul 
Neron  (H.  P.),  Mrs.  Laxton  (H.  P.),  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  (H.  P.),  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  (H.  P.), 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (Bourbon,  and  always 
good),  Madame  Berard  (,Tea),  Homer  (Tea;  very 
hardy  and  having  extraordinary  vigour  of  growth), 
General  Jacqueminot  (H,  P.),  Charles  Lawson 
(Hybrid  China),  Coup  de  Hebe  (Hybrid  China  and 
Bourbon),  Reine  Victoria  (Hybrid  China  and 
Bourbon).  In  the  above  list  we  have  two  dozen 
of  the  very  best  Roses  for  small  gardens.  It  is 
true  that  such  magnificent  flowers  as  Catherine 
Mermet,  Niphetos,  Marechal  Niel,  i\Iadame  Lam- 
bard,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France,  do  not  appear 
in  it,  neither  do  the  ever  lovely,  although  scent- 
less, Verdier  race,  but  nevertheless  the  above 
dozen  and  a  half  -n-ill,  if  properly  treated,  produce 
a  beautiful  combination  of  colour  and  perfect 
contour  of  shape.  The  cream  jDor  excellence  of  the 
lovely  Teas  and  those  gorgeous-tinted  hj'brids 
with  Tea  blood  in  their  veins  are  purposely 
omitted,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
every  hopeful  swain,  however  ardent  he  may  be 
in  his  attentions,  that  can  count  with  confidence 
on  being  rewarded  with  "  beauty's  smiles,"  and 
that  the  very  enticing  delicacy  of  their  tints  and 
their  fragile  growth  are  evidences  that  speak 
eloquently  of  that  very  want  of  constitutional 
stamina  so  necessar}'  amongst  a  small  army, 
where  a  few  absentees  in  the  ranks  on  review  day 
■would  mar  the  glory  of  the  inspection.  If  more 
■were  required,  then  duplicates  of  those  tabulated 
could  be  ordered  ;  but  unless  in  extensive  gardens 
beware  of  running  after  new  kinds  until  tlieir 
constitutional  vigour  and  freedom  of  blooming 
have  been  established  liy  at  least  being  three 
severe  winters  planted  out. 

As  regards  the  best  stock,  the  answer  may  vary 
according  to  climate  and  soil.  Roses  in  general 
■will  do  on  the  Manetti,  De  la  Grifferaie,  and  on 
their  own  roots,  but  tlie  best  stock  for  dwarf 
Roses  in  all  positions  is  undoubtedly  the  seedling 
Brier,  now  in  general  use  in  all  the  large  Rose 
nurseries.  When  planting  avoid  a  frosty  day  or 
one  with  a  cutting,  bitter,  east  wind.  Dig  your 
trenches  deep,  fill  in  with  half-rotten  cow  manure, 
plenty  of  pulverised  bones,  the  size  of  marbles, 
mixed  witli  turfy  loam ;  make  all   smooth,   tread 


The  Japanese  Rose. — Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson 
saj's  that  this  makes  a  very  good  standard,  bold, 
strong,  and  picturesque. 

Hosa  blanda. — This  species  does  best  as  a 
bush  on  its  own  roots,  and  as  such  is  usually 
very  floriferous  and  lasting.  I  have  never  raised 
it  in  any  other  way  but  by  seed,  which  in  warm 
summers  should  ripen  thoroughly.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  could  be  grown  as  a  pillar  or  wall  plant, 
as  the  growth  is  tolerably  vigorous  and  long 
jointed.  It  makes  an  excellent  lawn  plant  in 
not  too  conspicuous  positions,  growing  eventually 
into  a  rounded  bush  G  ft.  high,  and  acquiring  a 
pendulous  habit  as  the  shoots  lengthen.  Beyond 
cutting  out  oldnon-florifcrous  wood,  and  stopping 
here  and  there  the  too  rampant  shoots,  no  other 
kind  of  pruningshould  be  permitted. — Sylvesteis. 

Mos3  Roses  Sporting.— A  friend  of  mine  has  alar^e 
standard  ^vllite  Moss  Rose  tree  in  his  garden  covered  with 
blossom,  )iut  one  of  the  new  shoots  of  this  year  is  bearing 
six  pink  Roses,  one  of  wliieli  I  enclose  ;  it  is  neither  a  Moss 
Rose  like  the  white  ones,  nor  one  of  the  original  Briers  ;  of 
course  we  looked  carefully  to  see  if  this  branch  could  have 
been  budded  afresh,  but  tliis  was  not  the  case,  and  every 
other  shoot  along  the  same  branch  bore  white  Moss  Roses 
only— M.  M.  \.  [The  Rose  bloom  enclosed  seems  to  be 
the  common  Provence.  The  old  Moss  was  a  sport  from  the 
Provence,  and  the  white  Moss  was  a  sport  from  the  old 
Moss.  In  this  instance  the  white  Moss  seems  to  have 
sported  back  to  the  original  common  Provence.  Moss 
Roses  sport  much  more  tlian  any  others.— W.  P.] 


COTTAGE  GARDENS  AT  HELMINGHAM. 

I  THINK  it  was  Rousseau  who  said,  "If  you  would 
ascertain  whether  a  country  is  rich,  prosperous, 
and  happy,  go  not  into  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy,  but  examine  the  cottagesof  the  labourers." 
The  two  hundred  cottages  which  have  been  erected 
or  renovated  by  Lord  Tollemache  on  his  property 
at  Helmingham  will  bear  this  test,  and  1  believe 
that  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  property, 
where  the  tenants  are  still  farming  with  spririt, 
though  the  land  is  heavy  and  all  arable,  is  largely 
due  to  the  supply  of  good  labourers,  who  are 
bound  to  the  spot  by  the  excellent  cottages  and 
the  half-acre  gardens.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
outlay  on  the  cottages  has  not  been  directly 
profitable,  the  cost  of  each  pair  has  been,  I 
believe,  about  .£300,  The  rent  of  the  house  and 
flower  garden  is  £i  10s.  a  year,  and  the  half-acre 
of  land  with  which  each  cottager  is  provided,  close 
to  his  door,  is  charged  at  the  same  rent  as  that 
paid  by  the  farm  tenants  for  the  same  kind  of 
land.  The  big  gardens  here  were  given  some 
years  since  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  those 
virtues  which  "landless  labourers  "  are  said  to  be 
deficient  in,  such  as  temperance,  thrift,  and  home- 
keeping.  Half  an  acre  for  a  single  family  is  about 
four  times  as  much  as  the  authorities  in  some 
districts  have  usually  approved ;  and  in  some 
situations,  where  the  country  is  populous  and  the 
women  are  paid  high  wages  in  various  occupations, 
lialf  an  acre  may  be  I'nore  than  a  labourer  would 
care  to  hold.  When  Lord  Tollemache  determined 
on  the  experiments  of  the  large  gardens  many 
years  since,  the  scheme  was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  farming  tenantry ;  but  the  general  opinion  on 
this  subject  has  now  entirely  altered.  It  has  been 
sometimes  argued  that  the  cost  of  the  extra 
produce  in  the  big  gardens  is  greater  than  its 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  farm  labourers  are  too 
often  discontented  and  inclined  to  quit  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  whenever  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  admits  of  their  doing  so,  leaving  the  land 
in  some  cases  inconveniently  depopulated.  If, 
then,  the  big  gardens  should  prove  in  some  degree 
a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  they  must  be 
desirable,  even  though  the  patch  of  Wheat  may 
cost  per  quarter  2s.  or  3s.  more  than  if  it  were 
imported  from  America.  And,  besides,  the  cost, 
whatever  it  may  be  when  strictly  reckoned,  is  not 
actually  incun-ed.  It  seems  to  me  quite  fallacious 
that  tlie  force  which  a  labourer  expends  in  his 
garden  is  necessarily  withdrawn  from   his  day's 


work  on  the  farm,  because  these  shiut  tasks  in  a 
man's  own  garden  are  found  to  be  a  great  delight 
and  stimulus  to  him.  The  cottages  at  Helmingham 
have  been  generally  built  in  pairs,  each  pair 
standing  on  its  acre  of  ground,  so  that  the  garden  is 
close  to  each  man's  door ;  and  this  is  a  very 
excellent  arrangement,  far  better  than  the  allot- 
ment plan,  which  provides  a  plot  at  a  distance. 
I  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  rent.  I  could 
never  understand  why  a  labourer  who  is  going  to 
dig  and  improve  (in  many  cases)  a  poor  bit  of 
land  sliould  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  £i  or  £(>  an 
acre  for  it  when  the  adjoining  land  pays  30s. — 
H.  E.,  in  Field. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


FERTILISING    i'EACII   FLOWERS. 

That  observation  of  Mr.  Wysor's  in  the  Rural 
New  Yurker,  that  Peach  flowers  are  fertilised 
before  they  expand,  is  one  that  should  set 
cultivators  thinking.  In  this  country  it  Las 
always  been  assumed  that  fertilisation  did  not 
take  place  till  the  flo-^vers  expanded  and  the 
blooms  and  oi'gaus  were  fully  developed.  No 
doubt  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  people  to 
believe  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  the  obser- 
vations of  an  experienced  horticulturist,  carried 
out  in  a  way  that  perhaps  cultivators  generally 
do  not  adopt,  deserve  consideration.  When  we 
remember  that  some  have  strongly  advised  the 
use  of  the  syringe  to  promote  fertility,  others 
the  use  of  bees  in  early  houses,  and  others  some 
disturbance  of  the  branches  to  liberate  the  pol- 
len, no  stronger  evidence  is  needed  to  show  that 
a  belief  entirely  diverse  from  that  entertained 
by  Mr.  Wysor  is  held  here.  Wliat  has  often 
struck  me  as  curious  in  relation  to  the  setting  of 
a  crop  of  Peaches  under  glass  is  the  fact  that 
cultivators  have  all  succeeded  in  doing  so  ■«'ell, 
and  yet  by  such  diverse  modes  of  treatment. 
Beyond  giving  the  needful  air  many  men  have 
secured  just  as  good  a  crop  as  others  have  who 
thought  it  essential  to  fertilise  each  bloom  singly 
with  a  brush.  What  would  be  of  interest  in  the 
matter  would  be  to  learn  whether  in  this  latter 
case  any  observation  was  taken  as  to  whether 
any  blooms  not  artificially  fertilised  did  set  fruit 
or  did  not.  Even  in  matters  of  this  kind  there 
is  too  much  following  the  beaten  track  without 
due  consideration  as  to  the  necessity  for  it.  If 
Mr.  Wysor  is  correct  in  his  theory,  it  fully  ex- 
plains how  it  is  that  the  most  careful  artificial 
fertilisation  and  tlie  entire  lack  of  care  in  the 
matter  have  been  productive  of  identical  results. 
In  reality,  the  fertilisation  has  been  already 
accomplished,  and  syringing,  pencils,  bees,  and 
all  other  aids  are  so  much  waste  labour.  No 
doubt  some  of  our  able  Peach  growers  will  have 
a  word  to  say  on  this  interesting  subject. 

A.  D. 

LAYERING  STRAWBERRIES. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Strawberry 
culture  in  pots  ■will  now  be  occupying  atten- 
tion, and  as  every  day  no^w  is  ■«'or:h  two 
later  in  the  season,  I  ■would  advise  all  who 
desire  a  good  supply  of  forced  Strawberries  to 
lose  no  time  in  pushing  on  the  layering  in 
small  pots  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  earliest 
runners  that  can  be  got ;  by  a  sufficient  quantity 
I  mean  enough  to  fill  all  the  pots  proposed  to  be 
forced,  and  enough  to  ensure  the  filling  up  of 
all  gaps  occasioned  by  blind  or  worthless  plants ; 
in  fact,  we  usually  layer  enough  to  be  able  to 
select  only  the  best  for  potting;  all  that  are 
not  quite  good  enough  for  this  purpose  are 
planted  out  in  single  lines  for  fruiting  and 
supplying  runners  next  year,  as  we  find  that 
the  earliest  and  best  runners  are  always  pro- 
duced  by  young   plants   the    first  year   after 
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planting.  Before  commencing  to  lay  the 
plants  we  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  •'i-in.  pots 
filled  with  soil,  ('hopped  up  turfy  loam,  and  a 
little  wood  ashes  or  Ijurnt  eartli,  and  thoroughly 
rotten  manure  fi-om  old  hotbeds  make  a  soil  in 
whicli  Strawberries  grow  well.  These  pots  are 
carried  to  the  beds  and  plunged  in  (he  soil  up 
to  the  rim  around  each  plant  according  to  the 
number  of  runners  on  it.  The  ends  are  tlien 
cut  off  beyond  the  first  runner,  and  the  runner 
or  embryo  plant  is  either  pegged  down  on  the 
.soil,  or  secured  by  a  stone  heavy  enough  to 
keep  it  from  getting  displaced,  with  the 
additional  advantage  that  it  helps  to  retain 
moisture  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  thereby 
insures  speedy  rooting.  The  soil  must  be  kept 
moist  by  watering,  which  in  dry  weather  needs 
fre(iuent  attention,  and  in  three  weeks  the 
plants  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  and  re- 
moved to  a  partially  shaded  position,  near  the 
potting  shed,  ready  for  their  fiual  sliift  into 
their  fruiting  pots.  Bat  from  the  earliest  start 
with  layers  nntil  they  are  finally  divested  of 
their  fruit.  Strawberry  plants  shonld  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry,  for  although  the 
Strawberry  will  bear  any  reasonable  amount  of 
heat  and  moisture,  the  chances  of  a  crop  are 
very  mnch  reduced  by  drought  if  of  the  .slightest 
duration.  J.  G. 

THE  WILD  FRUITS  OF  UTAH. 
A\'k  do  not  expect  much  nati\-e  fruit  in  so  dry 
a  region  as  Utah,  yet  .some  does  occur.  In  the 
south  of  Utah  is  Kibes  auremu,  the  black  berries 
of  which  are  very  grateful  to  the  traveller.  It 
occurs  on  almost  all  the  stream  banks,  and  is 
extensively  cultivated,  both  for  its  fruits  and 
flowers ;  the  fruit  is  much  like  that  of  the  Black 
Currant  of  the  gardens. 

Growing  in  the  sand  and  on  lava  beds  is  a 
peculiar  plant,  a  wild  Peach,  Prunus  fasciculata. 
Though  it  is  almost  devoid  of  the  delicious  in- 
terior of  the  cultivated  one,  yet  it  has  exactly 
the  appearance  of  a  small  Peach,  and,  according 
to  Gray,  is  its  nearest  North  American  relation. 
It  is  a  small  scraggy  shrub,  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high, 
with  an  abundance  of  small  white  blossoms. 
There  is  also  a  wild  Grape  growing  there  ("^'itis 
arizonica),   but  I  have  never  seen  its  fruit. 

Those  who  live  on  the  broad  prairies  of  Iowa 
and  adjoining  States  can  hardly  reali.se  the  feel- 
ings of  a  botanist  who  toils  over  mountains 
with  snow  often  Ih  ft.  deep,  and  along  valleys 
in  deep  slush,  half  snow  and  half  mud ;  then 
descends  a  narrow  valley  and  suddenly  finds 
himself  traversing  a  dusty  road,  lined  on  either 
side  with  Peach  trees  loaded  with  Ijlossoms, 
while  the  air  is  full  of  their  fragrance.  Yet 
such  is  the  experience  of  almost  every  one  who 
makes  a  journey  to  St.  George  in  March.  Later 
in  the  season  there  is  an  abundance  of  delicious 
fruit,  such  as  Peaches,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Pears, 
Apricots,  S:c.,  and  soon  there  will  be  Figs  also. 

In  the  mountains  of  Utah,  during  July  and 
August,  there  is  an  abundance  of  fruit.  The 
most  plentiful  is  the  Service  Beriy  (Amelanchier 
aliiifolia),  then  tlie  wild  Cherry  (Prunus  de- 
mi.9sa),wliose  fully-ripened  fruit  is  very  pleasant. 
Next  comes  the  wild  tiooseberry  (Pvibes  divari- 
catuui  var.  irriguum),  whose  large  blacl;  fruit  at 
once  starts  tlie  question  :  AVliy  is  it  not  culti- 
vated more  ?  It  is  well  wortliy  of  cultivation, 
and  I  think  would  prove  hardy  in  the  Eastern 
States,  for  it  grows  in  the  caiivous  at  an  alti- 
tute  of  7000  or  8000  ft.,  where  the  winter  lasts 
from  October  1  to  May.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
a  dry  soil,  too,  for  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  valleys.  Tlie  stems  are  scantilv  clad  with 
prickle-s,  and  almost  devoid  of  the  small  decidu- 
ous prickles  that  clothe  the  lower  stems  of  many 
Gooseberries. 

The  Eastern  Easpberry  is  rather  common, 


but  does  not  fruit  as  abundantly  as  in  the  East. 
A  black  Itaspberry  (IJubus  leucodermis),  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  is  still  more  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. It  surpa.sses  the  common  Black  l!a.sp- 
berry  of  the  States  in  flavour,  .size  of  fruit,  and 
productiveness.  I  chanced  to  be  in  a  canyon 
where  thej'  are  abundant  when  the  bushes 
were  loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  Handful  after 
handful  of  tlie  delicious  berries  were  greedily 
devoured,  till  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  never  eat 
enough.  This  plant  is  deserving  of  cultivation 
more  than  any  wild  Bubus  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  will  be 
hardy,  since  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  8000  ft.  at 
least. 

The  two  Strawberries  (Fragaria  vesca  and 
virginiana  var.)  are  frequent  in  the  canyons,  but 
seldom  bear  much  fruit.  Several  species  of 
Vaccinium  occur  in  the  AN'asatch,  but  are  not 
common.  Ihe  Oregon  Grape  (Berberis  re- 
pens)  is  common  ;  its  fruit  is  eaten,  and  is 
highly  prized  for  its  medicinal  properties.  The 
undescribed  Crata?gus  of  this  region  bears  an 
edible  fruit  abundantly. 

Two  species  of  Elderberry  (.Sambucus  glauca 
and  racemosa)  are  common.  S.  glauca  sur- 
passes all  others  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  and 
clusters.  I  have  gathered  clusters  of  ripe  fruit 
that  weighed  se\eral  pounds,  and  were  over  1  ft. 
across.  The  bei-ries  are  black  with  a  bloom,  and 
are  more  agreeable  than  those  of  S.  canadensis. 
— M.  E.  Jones,  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Botanical 
Index. 


ALNWICK  SEEDLING  AND  OTHER  GRAPES. 
Last  yearl  complained  that  the  Alnwick  Seedling 
was  all  but  a  failure  with  me,  so  tar  as  setting  its 
fruit  was  concerned,  but  I  must  say  that  this 
season  it  has  set  beautifully  grafted  onthe  Alicante, 
and  on  our  two  canes,  run  up  the  year  before  last, 
I  have  a  crop  of  fine  bunches.  Why  it  has  set 
better  tliis  season  than  last  I  cannot  tell,  as  the 
circumstances  are  the  same  in  every  way  except 
that  the  canes  are  a  year  older.  Curiously  enough, 
too,  Venn's  Black  Muscat,  or  iMuscat  Hamburgh, 
which  has  hardly  set  a  respectable  bunch  since  I 
got  it,  has  also  produced  some  fine  regular  bunches 
that  both  set  and  coloured  well,  and  were  cut  some 
time  since.  I  have  also  this  season  an  undoubted 
example  of  the  scion  affecting  the  stock  that  may 
be  worth  recording.  About  four  years  ago  I 
grafted  the  Duke  of  Bucclcucb  Gnijie  on  a  strong 
and  fertile  black  Hamburgh  in  the  centre  of  a 
house  of  Hamburghs.  The  Duke  produced  some 
small,  but  well  filled  bunches  the  first  year,  fewer 
the  second  year,  and  this  season  it  showed  no 
fruit  at  all,  though  remarkably  strong  and  with 
plenty  of  young  wood  on  it.  And  not  only  this, 
but  it  has  apparently  turned  the  lower  Black 
Hamburgh,  half  of  the  vine  all  but  barren  as  well, 
for  it  has  shown  fewer  and  fewer  bunches  each 
year  since  the  Duke  was  put  on  it,  and  this  season 
has  produced  three  small  imperfect  bunches  only. 
All  the  other  vines  are  carrying  an  almost  ex- 
cessive crop  on  each  side  of  it.  If  I  am  correct 
in  my  surmises,  it  would  seem  as  it  a  weak 
growing  vine  could  be  invigorated  by  gi-afting  a 
strong  growing  scion  on  it  as  readily  as  by  putting 
it  on  to  a  strong  stock.  I  have  never  bad  any 
faith  in  using  strong  growing  vines  as  stocks  and 
confining  their  use  to  a  root  only,  but  have  always 
inarched  half  w.ay  up  a  vine,  or  grown  a  limb  of 
the  stock  and  another  of  the  scion — agreeing 
with  wh.at  the  late  IMr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  said 
of  it,  that  the  root  became  pretty  much  what  the 
top  made  it— and  we  have  had  a  number  of  old 
vines  worked  on  the  half-and-half  principle 
in  past  years.  Twenty  j-ears  ago  or  thereabout,  1 
remember  that  the  iSLiscat  Hamburgh  was  recom- 
mended to  be  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  to 
improve  its  setting  power  ;  as  the  Grape  had  a 
certain  reputation  at  the  time  tlic  nurserymen 
took  it  up,  and  one  firm  advertised  all  their  Muscat 
Hamburghs  as  worked  on  the  Hamburgh  root,  but 
I  do  not  think  much  success  attended  the  specida- 
tion.  J.  S.W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS- 

The  Fruit  Crops.— We  sliall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  of  our  readers  or  correspondents 
wlio  may  not  have  received  notice  privately 
if  they  will  send  us  a  few  words  as  to  the  state  of 
the  fruit  crops  in  their  neighbourhood  in  the 
course  of  tlie  coming  week.  Information  as  re- 
gards the  sorts  tliathave  turned  out  the  best,  tested 
by  recent  winters  would  be  waluable. 

Red  Astrachan  Apple.— I  am  pleased  to 

observe  that  tliis  very  hand.some  Apple  is  so  highly 
prized  in  America.  I  have  two  fine  young  trees  of 
it  here  carrying  good  crops,  and  asarule  it  colours 
well  here.  The  trees  have  a  very  robust  habit, 
wocd  stout,  and  leaves  dark  and  leathery.  It 
thrives  well  in  our  stiff  strong  clay,  as  do  many 
other  good  kinds.  I  have  that  earliest  ripening  of 
all  Apples,  Early  Harvest,  fruiting  fairly  well 
also.  It  is  never  a  very  free  bearer,  as,  like  Golden 
Noble  and  Yellow  Ingestre,  it  fruits  onl_v  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots.  It  is  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
Apple  it  eaten  when  just  ripe,  but  will  scarcely 
keep  a  week  later  and  soon  gets  woolly. — A.  D. 

Strawberries  for  Light  Soils.  —  All 

Strawberries  do  best  on  a  good  holding  and 
moderately  rich  soil,  but  some  are  better  suited 
than  others  for  light  soils.  The  following  named 
in  the  order  of  their  ripening  will  succeed  on 
them,  viz..  Black  Prin:^e,  Pioneer,  a  good  prolific 
variety  forearly  market  work,  Keen's  Seedling,  A'i- 
comtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  President.Sir  J .  Paxton, 
Unser  Fritz,  Jlr.  Eadclyffe,  and  Hel&ne  Gloiide. 
The  fruit  of  the  last-named  variety  is  excellent 
in  flavour,  but  the  plants  suffer  considerably  from 
red  spider  even  when  planted  out-of-doors.  There- 
fore it  cannot  be  recommended  for  indoor  purposes. 
Jlr.  Radclyfte,  a  late  variety,  will  be  found  to  be 
more  prolific  than  the  British  Queen  in  light  soil, 
and  it  is  nearly  equally  good  in  flavour. — R.  G. 

Apples  Kept  in  "Water.— Several  state- 
ments have  been  recently  published  of  the  entire 
success  which  has  attended  the  keeping  of  winter 
Apples  under  water.  The  experiment  is  worth 
repeating,  observing  the  precaution  of  maintaining 
the  temperature  nearly  down  to  the  freezing 
point.  The  advantages  of  this  practice  are,  first, 
the  exclusion  of  air  currents,  and  secondly,  a 
temj^erature  not  liable  to  fluctuations  or  which 
cannot  quickly  change.  So  long  as  the  water  can 
be  kept  quite  cold,  the  fruit  will  be  likely  to  re- 
main sound  ;  if  too  waim,  the  skin  will  swell  and 
crack  by  an  over  absorption  of  moisture.  Grapes 
have  been  successfully  kept  in  the  same  way,  the 
water  remaining  near  freezing.  A  damp  cellar 
for  fruit  on  shelves  is  better  than  one  so  dry  as 
to  cause  shrivelling,  provided  it  is  cold.  If  warm, 
decay  would  be  likely  to  commence  soon. — Coun- 
try Gentleman. 

Potting    Stra'wberries.— There  exists    a 

great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  sized  pot 
in  which  to  plant  in  order  to  secure  the  largest 
and  most  certain  crop  of  early  fruit.  Small  pots 
get  quickly  filled  with  roots,  thus  inducing  the 
plants,  to  ripen  their  crowns  early.  Hence,  before 
being  forced  they  have  the  benefit  of  a  much 
longer  resting  season  than  plants  kept  growing 
in  large  pots  until  a  later  date.  This  is  a  point 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of 
large  pots.  It  is  a  veiy  good  plan  to  use  three 
different  sizes  of  pots — -t-in.  ones  for  the  earliest, 
and  5-in.  and  G-in.  ones  for  the  second  and  latest 
plants,  placing  only  one  plant  in  a  pot.  By 
all  means  pot  firmly,  but  do  not  resort  to  the 
practice  of  excessive  ramming,  which  is  often 
detrimental  to  the  plants  in  after  stages 
of  growth.  Drain  well  and  over  the  crocks  place 
a  layer  of  fibrous  loam  or  turf.  Guard  against 
introducing  any  kind  of  stimulant  in  the  shape  of 
dry  manures  amongst  the  drainage,  which  do 
more  harm  than  good.  If  soot  be  used  for  the 
pre\ention  of  worms,  let  it  be  placed  over  the 
layer  of  fibrous  loaiu  above  the  potsherds.  No 
ramming  whatever  is  required  until  the  runner 
is  placed  in  the  pot  from  the  layering  size,  and 
only  just  sufficient  compost  should  be  employed  to 
raise  the  crown  of  the  plant  to  the  required  height. 
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Eamming  the  portion  of  soil  wliicli  rests  between 
the  ball  of  the  runner  and  the  potsherds  is  very 
apt  to  disarrange  the  drainage,  and  afterwards 
cause  many  pots  to  become  water-logged.  Leave 
ample  space  for  water  between  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  the  rim  of  the  pots.  Place  the  plants 
when  potted  in  a  fully  exposed  position,  and  when 
those  in  the  smallest  sized  pots  have  completed 
their  growth,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  somewhat 
more  sheltered  jjosition,  oreven  plunged  to  prevent 
them  from  beooming  too  dry,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  diminish  the  labourof  incessant  watering. 
— K.  G. 

SEASONABLE  AYORK. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. -Trees  in  enrly  houses 
from  which  the  fiuit  has  been  gathered  will  well  repay 
careful  attention  to  syringing  and  ventilation  until  the 
blossom  buds  are  properly  formed  and  matured.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  thin  out  all  useless  wood,  and  to  stop 
lateral  or  foresight  growths  back  to  a  single  leaf.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  m'onth  the  lights,  if  portable,  may  be  removed 
for  a  few  weeks  to  give  the  old  foliage  the  full  benefit  of 
showers  and  dew,  and  at  the  same  time  to  expose  the 
ripening  wood  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air.  ifulch 
external  borders  and  see  tliat  tlie  internal  roots  do  not 
want  for  water. 

Succession  Houses  in  which  fruit  i.s  ripening  may 
have  full  .air  by  night  and  day,  and  if  it  be  thought  de- 
sirable to  retard  some  of  the  fruit,  a  piece  of  thin  shading 
may  be  drawn  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  trees  for  a  few 
hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  ;  l)Ut  on  no  account 
must  it  be  left  on  through  tlie  night.  Elevate  the  fruit  in 
late  houses  by  passing  pieces  of  lath  beneath  it,  and  avoid 
tying  the  shoots  down  too  close  to  the  trellis  until  after  the 
stoning  process  is  complete.  In  dark  old-fashioned  houses 
this  advice  may  be  moditied  ;  but  under  modern  roofs 
slight  shade  from  the  young  growths  conduces  to  the  rapid 
and  even  swelling  of  the  fruit.  If  well  made  and  drained 
inside  borders  cannot  easily  be  over-watered. 

Melons  — Where  late  Jfelons  .are  in  request  seeds  of 
free-bearing,  hardy  kinds  may  still  be  sown.  Cox's  Golden 
Gem  and  Gilbert's  History  of  Bath  answer  well,  and  produce 
the  best  flavoured  fruit  when  grown  in  pots  plmiged  in  a 
bottom  heat  whicli  can  be  maintained  at  90°  through  the 
last  stages  of  swelling  and  ripening.  Strong  plants  for 
fruiting  in  September  may  be  planted  out  in  pits  or  frames 
where  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  good  linings,  or,  better 
still,  warmth  from  a  hot-water  pipe  when  days  decrease  in 
length  and  nights  become  cold.  The  soil  best  adapted  for 
late  crops  is  a  strong  loam  to  which  old  lime,  rubble,  or 
charcoal  may  be  added.  Kich  manure  should  be  avoided, 
but  warm  stimulating  liquid  may  be  used  for  watering  the 
roots  and  damping  all  available  surfaces  after  the  fruit  is 
set. 

Cherries.— These  easily  excited  trees  should  always  be 
gro^ni  in  a  house  composed  of  portable  lights  which  can  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Early  forced 
trees  require  good  syifnging  to  keep  them  free  from  spider, 
and  mulching  with  short  manin-e  to  keep  the  sui-face  roots 
healthy  and  active  initil  the  foliage  is  ripe.  If  late  kinds 
in  pots  require  potting,  the  operation  may  be  performed  at 
once,  when  the  trees  luay  be  kept  indoors  until  the  roots 
have  taken  to  the  soil.  "When  ijotting  is  not  needed  re- 
move at  once  to  an  open,  airy  place  out  of  doors.  Mulcli 
with  good  rotten  manure  and  screen  tire  pots  from  the 
drjdng  influence  of  sun  and  wind. 

Hardy  Fruits. --The  light  crops  which  many  of  tlie 
trees  are  carrying  will  favour  the  production  of  a  great 
number  of  vigorous  growths  from  the  centres  and  ex- 
tremities, and  as  these,  if  left  too  long  uudisturlied,  are 
calculated  to  weaken  and  prevent  the  perfect  ripening  of 
the  blossom  buds,  const.ant  thinning  and  shortening  back 
nmst  be  kept  well  in  hand.  Trees  of  all  kinds  growing 
against  walls  should  not  lie  allowed  to  carry  more  young 
wood  than  is  absolutely  rcinired  for  tlie  production  of  next 
year's  crop  ;  and  after  projtcrly  cleansing  from  insects,  they 
should  be  neatly  tied  or  nailed  in.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  carrying  good  crops  of  fruit  wliich  promise  to  be  flue. 
To  keep  them  free  from  spider  and  to  encoiu-age  the  spread 
of  surface  roots,  a  good  mulching  of  stout  manure  laid  on 
the  borders,  copious  watering,  and  occasional  washing  with 
the  hose  will  be  necessary,  as  flue  full  flavoured  fruit  cannot 
be  obtained  from  trees  that  are  infested  with  insects.  Trees 
that  were  grafted  in  itarch  will  now  require  attention  to 
staking  to  prevent  injury  from  wind  and  rain.  When  this 
has  been  done  the  ligature  may  be  cut  or  untied,  and  all 
gross  shoots  which  enumerate  from  the  stocks  shortened 
back.  To  keep  a  supply  of  flue  Strawberries  old  beds  should 
be  broken  up  and  a  corresponding  breadth  of  deeply 
trenched  and  heavily  manured  ground  planted  annually 
with  rnnnere  from  maiden  plants.  August  is  the  best 
month  for  planting,  and  each  plant  shouUl  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  new  calcareous  loam.  W.  Coleman. 

Eaatnor  Castle. 


An  observant  contemporary  states  that  when- 
ever a  newspaper  says  a  kind  word  of  a  man, 
that  man  never  discovers  the  favour ;  but  if  a 
newspaper  handles  a  man  a  little  roughly,  the 
man  finds  it  out  by  eight  o'clock  next  morning. 
This  kind  of  a  man  is  he  who,  'n'hen  conferring 
'with  the  editor  upon  his   grievance,    says   his 


"  attention   has   been   called ''   to   the    article 
question. 


WILD  EIEDS. 

The  new  or  rather  the  amended  Wild  Birds  Pro- 
tection Act  being  now  in  full  force,  it  may  be  well 
(says  a  writer  in  the  Standard)  to  pass  in  review 
some  of  the  birds  so  protected.  Looking  over  the 
list  of  those  specially  referred  to  in  the  schedule, 
it  seems  odd  that  so  many  which  are  truly  useful 
are  omitted,  whilst  others  are  very  indefinitely 
described,  making  it  a  puzzle  to  identify  them  by 
the  names  under  which  they  are  catalogued.  Take 
"  the  owl,"  for  instance.  In  the  schedule  it  is  put 
down  only  as  "  owl."  What  does  that  mean  ? 
Does  it  include  the  'whole  family  of  owls,  from 
the  noble-looking  eagle  owl  down  to  the  lesser 
owl  ?  or  does  it  mean  only  the  white,  tawny,  or 
barn  owl  ?  Yet  with  all  its  shortcoming's  every 
one  will  admit  that  the  Act  is  good,  which  prevents 
persons  from  killing  or  taking  old  birds  in  the 
breeding  season.  It  is  good  from  a  moral  point  of 
view.  It  keeps  the  j'oung  in  the  nest  from  being 
deprived  of  their  parents. 

The  Barn  O'Wl.— Useful  as  this  bird  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  there  are  few  land  birds  that 
suffer  more  on  account  of  their  beauty.  Bird- 
stuffers  especially  destroy  scores  of  them,  killed 
simply  for  the  reason  that  they  sell  readily  when 
stuffed  and  put  into  glass  cases,  and  because 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  their  wings  for  fans, 
fire  screens,  or  trimming  for  ladies'  hats  or 
bonnets.  Who  that  has  watched  the  barn  owl.  in 
the  twilight  of  a  summer  evening,  as  it  silently 
glides  through  the  air  in  search  of  its  legitimate 
prey — rats  anc^  mice — but  would  at  once  try  to 
preserve  as  many  of  them  as  possible  about  his 
premises  ?  The  good  they  do,  especially  at  the 
breeding  season,  is  indeed  great.  A  gamekeeper 
found  an  owl's  nest  with  only  a  single  young  one 
in  it.  He  visited  the  nest  for  thirty  consecutive 
mornings,  and  in  that  time  he  removed  from  it 
one  hundred  and  five  rats,  forty-nine  mice,  eleven 
shrew  mice,  two  robins,  and  one  sparrow.  This 
•n'as  what  was  over  ?,nd  above  what  the  owl  needed 
for  its  own  consumption.  Taking  the  rats  only, 
the  bird  had  evidently  earned  its  living  well,  for 
many  persons  will  gladly  give  threepence  a  head 
for  the  death  of  a  full-grown  rat,  so  destructive 
are  they  ;  so  these  owls,  in  thirty  days,  had  more 
than  saved  the  outlay  of  twenty-five  shillings  and 
threepence  to  the  rat-catcher  alone,  independently 
of  mice,  &c.  One  almost  wondej's  how  it  is  that  the 
barn  o-n-l's  life  is  not  entirely  protected  bytheState. 
In  fact,  the  bird  has  derived  one  of  its  names  on 
account  of  its  frequenting  barns  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  rats  and  mice  which  infest  such 
places  for  the  sake  of  the  grain  generally  stored 
there.  In  many  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  there 
used  to  be  holes  made  in  the  barns,  granaries,  and 
also  in  the  roofing  of  the  old  farmhouses,  for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  barn  owls,  and  if  they  would 
onl}'  breed  there  it  was  considered  a  good  omen. 
Yet  now  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  consiclered  neces- 
sary to  protect  it  from  slaughter. 

The  Starling,  I  find,  is  not  in  the  schedule. 
It  is  admitted  that  his  presence  is  not  much 
wished  for  near  a  Cherry  orchard  during  the  time 
of  ripening  ;  but,  apart  from  this  love  of  Cherries, 
he  does  an  incredible  amount  of  good,  and  al- 
though I  am  a  fruit  grower,  I  have  had  holes  made 
about  m}'  house  and  outbuildings,  and  boxes  put 
up  purposely  for  starlings  to  breed  in.  Some  time 
ago  I  had  two  nest  places  made  close  to  a  window 
where  I  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting.  The  holes 
were  made  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  at  seven  nest 
morning  the  starlings  began  to  build  in  them. 
After  the  usual  time  of  the  birds  sitting  the  young 
were  hatched,  and  then  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ob- 
serving the  parent  birds.  They  were  up  and  about 
soon  after  four  in  the  morning,  commencing  the 
day  with  chattering  and  whistling  and  other 
queer  noises.  Then,  after  a  brief  space,  they 
went  forth  to  breakfast.  At  six  they  began  to 
feed  their  young.  I  noticed  they  were  seldom 
gone  more  than  a  minute,  the  fullest  extent  being 
two,  ere  they  returned  with  a  grub  in  their  beaks 


—sometimes  more.  Their'nest  being  but  3  ft. 
from  the  window,  I  could  discern  that  many  of 
these  grubs  were  those  of  the  Daddy  Long-legs 
(Tipula  oleracea).  There  were  mostly  secured 
from  the  meadow  close  by,  and,  thanks  to  the 
starling's,  my  Grass  grew  abundantly.  Some- 
times the  yellow  Cabbage  butterfly  was 
brought,  and  this  went  on  for  hours  ; 
then  a  little  rest  and  more  chattering  and 
whistling,  then  again  to  feeding,  which 
involved  more  grub  and  insect  gathering  for  their 
little  ones.  In  all  cases  I  found  the  feeding  of 
the  young  ended  very  nearly  if  not  quite  about 
six  in  the  evening.  The  old  birds  then  'ivould 
plume  themselves,  give  more  whistling  and 
chattering,  and  then  go  to  rest  a  little  while  before 
dark.  One  curious  fact  I  have  noticed,  which 
is  that  when  the  young  birds  can  all  fly  well  they 
entirely  disappear  from  the  neighbourhood  with 
the  old  ones,  and  invariably  return  and  visit  their 
nesting  places  again  in  September.  In  only  one 
instance  in  all  my  experience  of  years  of  observa- 
tion have  I  ever  known  them  to  bring  any 
fruit,  and  that  once  was  a  Cherry,  but  not  from 
my  own  trees,  for  I  saw  the  robber  bring  it  from  a 
distance,  and  they  never  touched  either  my  Plum 
or  my  Currant  trees.  It  is  delightful  to  watch  the 
tactics  of  a  flock,  or  rather  a  pack,  of  starlings 
in  a  meadow  and  note  how  curiously  they  feed, 
the  hind  ones  continually  flying  to  the  front, 
by  which  means  they  can  observe  the  holes  of 
the  insects  in  the  ground,  from  which  their  shaii> 
pointed  beaks  quickly  draw  forth  the  occupants. 
I  look  on  starlings  as  some  of  the  very  best  friends 
I  have. 

The  Song  Thrush  is  another.  I  do  all  I 
can  to  get  as  many  of  these  about  my  grounds  as 
possible.  I  feed  them  in  the  winter,  and  I  pro- 
tect their  nests  in  the  summer ;  but  it  is  a  delicate 
bird,  and,  feeding  as  it  does  on  insects  such  as 
snails,  worms,  grubs,  &o.,  not  many  can  live  in  one 
spot,  as  there  is  not  food  enough,  so  they  are 
driven  off  by  their  own  species  beyond  a  certain 
radius.  A\'here  thrushes  abound  you  may 
be  sure  there  are  plenty  of  worms,  grubs, 
and  snails  to  be  got.  So  look  on  them 
kindly  and  indulgently  as  friends  working  foryou, 
though  they  do  eat  a  little  fruit  such  as  Currants 
and  Strawberries  (which  you  can  net)  when  the 
weather  is  dry— for  if  moist  or  wet  they  generally 
prefer  insects,  as  does  also 

The  Blackbird, though, savefor  hismelodious 
song,  he  is  not  such  a  favourite  with  me  as  the 
thrush,  as  he  makes  sad  havoc  amongst  the  fruit, 
especially  the  Apples  and  Pears,  pecking  small 
holes  first  in  one,  then  in  another,  spoiling  many 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  in  dry  weather  he  does 
more  mischief  to  the  Plums  than  the  Apples. 
These  birds  will  also  clear  a  large  Cherry  tree  in 
two  or  three  mornings  if  not  scared  from  it  in 
some  -n'ay.  I  have  found  that  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
rags,  feathers,  looking-glass,  and  other  scares  only 
answer  for  a  few  days,  the  birds  rapidly  getting 
used  to  them.  They  heed  them  so  little  that  they 
sit  in  the  trees  eating  the  fruit,  evincing  a  perfect 
contempt  for  the  gorgeous  flickerings  about  them 

The  Cuckoo  eats  insects,  and  is  of  particular 
service  with  regard  to  the  CTOOseberry  caterpillar, 
which  he  frequents  the  gardens  to  secure,  and  is 
the  only  bird  that  I  know  of  that  has  a  particular 
fancy  that  way.  Here  I  may  mention  that, 
although  a  garden  may  have  many  varieties  of 
insect-eating  birds  within  its  boundaries,  yet  they 
may  not  feed  on  those  particular  insects  which 
are  doing  the  most  damage.  Insect-feeding  birds 
do  not  feed  on  every  kind  of  insect  that  falls  in 
their  way.  Few  birds,  for  instance,  will  eat  a 
hairy  caterpillar,  and  I  know  of  none  that  feed  on 
those  that  enclose  themselves  in  groups  in  a  kind 
of  web,  such  as  are  found  on  Apple  trees,  and 
which  denude  them  often  of  every  leaf.  Each 
bird  has  its  particular  food,  and,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  depart  from  it,  unless  driven  to  do  so  by 
hunger  or  thirst.     JIany  a  time  have  I  watched 

The  Blue-tits  among  the  Apple  and  Plum 
trees  in  winter,  searching  here  and  there,  above 
and     below,    hanging    head     downwards     with 
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observing  eye  for  any  larv;B  about  or  around  the 
buds.  How  quickly,  when  found,  are  their  sharp- 
pointed  beaks  inserted,  and  then  what  would  have 
been  a  caterpillar  destructive  to  the  tree  is  itself 
destroyed.  For  my  part  I  feel  I  never  have  too 
many  blue-tits,  cole-tits,  and  marsh-tits,  and  yet 
in  the  autumn,  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  these 
good  friends  of  mine  peck  little  holes  in  the  Tears 
just  by  the  stem,  and  so  spoil  some  fruit ;  but  I 
reflect  that  this  fruit,  and  many  others,  would  not 
have  had  an  existence,  possiblj',  had  it  not  been 
for  the  insect-searching  eyes  of  those  self-same 
little  beauties,  the  tits.  1  have  never  known 
them  destroy  blossom  buds  of  the  fruit  trees, 
like 

The  Bullflnch ;  but  even  these,  as  a  slight 
reparation,  feed  their  young  with  caterpillars. 

Rooks. — Often  have  I  placedmyself  in  jeopardy 
of  being  "  locked  up ''  for  trespassing  by  getting 
over  hedges  and  invading  fields  belonging  to 
others,  from  seeing  a  dead  rook  hanging  by  the 
leg  from  a  pole  as  a  warning  to  other  rooks  not 
to  come  there.  I  have  run  this  risk  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  the  bird's  crop  contained, 
and  in  no  case  as  yet  have  I  found  any  grain,  but 
only  worms  and  grubs.  It  is  my  belief  that  they 
often  are  really  doing  much  good  at  a  time  they 
are  supposed  to  be  doing  much  harm.  A  case 
illustrating  this  came  to  my  knowledge.  A  farmer 
I  knew  living  near  the  South  Downs  had  a  certain 
newly  seed-sown  field.  In  one  part  of  the  field 
the  rooks  were  busy  at  work.  They  rose  on  seeing 
my  friend,  and  one,  unfortunately  for  the  rook, 
came  near.  He,  having  a  gun,  shot  it.  On  his 
going  to  pick  up  the  body  he  found  that  three 
wire  worms  had  just  crawled  from  its  beak.  He 
then  opened  the  crop  of  the  dead  bird,  and  found 
several  more  wire  worms,  besides  grubs.  "  'Well," 
said  I,  "  what  did  you  then  ?"  "  Why,"  he  replied, 
"  I  allowed  the  rooks  to  have  their  own  way." 
Eooks  do  an  enormous  amount  of  good  by  eating 
the  grubs  of  the  cockchafer,  and  from  my  own 
examination  of  the  crops  of  their  young  I  found 
they  were  fed  almost  entirely  on  worms  (and 
worms  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  any  one 
can  easily  learn  for  himself  if  he  tries  to  grow 
plants  in  mould  formed  entirely  of  worm  casts). 
These  young  rooks  are  generally  shot  for  sport  at 
the  very  time  they  are  and  would  be  of  the  most 
benefit.  Out  of  thirty-two  A-oung  rooks  whose 
crops  I  examined,  I  did  not  find  in  one  a  grain  of 
any  sort. 

The  Kestrel  is  another  bird  of  great  service 
in  destroying  mice,  young  rats,  and  large  insects, 
such  as  cockchafers,  &c. ;  yet  no  sooner  does  one 
appear  than  every  endeavour  is  made  to  shoot  it. 
It  seems  to  me  a  grave  omission  that  the  blackcap 
warbler  was  not  put  into  the  schedule  of  reserved 
birds,  as  it  is  one  the  bird-catchers  like  to  get .  It  sells 
well,  and  is  a  sweet  singer— in  some  parts  being 
called  the  mock  nightingale.  And  I  for  one 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  most  of  the 
warblers  included;  indeed,  I  feel  astonished  that 
so  very  few  birds  are  selected,  though  they  appear 
more  than  they  really  are,  on  account  of  so  many 
local  names  being  appended.  Still,  to  my  joy,  I 
find  the  Act  strives  to  preserve  the  nightingales, 
whose  numbers  for  some  years  have  been  decreas- 
ing in  this  neighbourhood,  only  one  singing  in 
the  adjoining  woods  last  spring.  The  difference 
in  this  is  great,  for  I  have  counted  as  many  as 
nine  warbling  in  delightful  harmony  at  one 
time. 


"  Epigram  on  the  Burser  (.si'c)of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxon,  cutting  down  a  fine  row  of  trees." 
Such  (says  a  correspondent  of  Xotea  and  Queries) 
is  the  heading  of  tlie  well-known  epigram  in  "  A 
Collection  of  Epigrams,"  London,  i7;!.),  second 
edition,  small  8vo,  where  it  is  printed  as  follows. 
Epigram  Ivii. : 

ludul^ent  Nature  to  each  kind  bestows 

A  secret  instinct  to  discern  its  foes  : 

The  goose,  a  silly  bird,  avoids  the  fox  ; 

Lambs  fly  from  wolves  ;  and  sailors  steer  fi-om  rocks  ; 

A  rogue  the  ^'allows,  as  his  fate,  fortsecs, 

Aud  bears  the  like  antipathy  to  trees. 


CILVRLICS  M.  IKAEY. 
Mn.  ('HARLES  JI.  IlovEY,  of  Boston,  or  Cam- 
bridge rather,  is  almost  as  well  linown  in  thi.s 
country  as  in  America,  and  therefore  we  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  reproduce  a  portrait  of 
him  which  recently  appeared  in  the  liiirul  New 
Yorher.  Mr.  Ilovey  ha.s  been  long  a  devoted 
horticulturist,  and,  though  now  in  liis  seventy- 
first  year,  he  is  as  hale  and  Iiearty  and  as  ener- 
getic as  ever  he  was.  Wlien  we  fir.st  knew  him, 
some  thirty  y<'ar3  ago,  lie  was  proprietor  and 
editor  of  a  monthly  periodical  called  the  Maga- 
zine of  Iloriioiltufp,  a  worlc  ■which  he 
succes.sfully  conducted  for  more  tlian  thirty 
vears.     A\'hen    but     fifteen     years   of    age    he 


with  Pear  and  other  trees,  and  extensive  glass 
houses  were  erected.  Until  tliis  time  tlie  culti- 
vation and  improvement  of  greenhou.se  and 
liardy  ornamental  plants  chiefly  occupied  his 
attention,  but  with  greater  convenience  fruit 
trees  and  ornamental  trees  came  in  for  a  rigo- 
rous share.  Fired  by  love  of  his  avocation  as 
well     as    commercial     enterprise,     he     vhited 

I  Europe  in  lS44,  and  bought  in  the  English, 
Scotch,  French,  and  Belgian  nurseries  such  orna- 
mental trees  and  .shrubs — two  or  more  of  a  kind 

t  — as  he  thought  would  be  hardy  and  of  u.se  in 
New  F^nglaud.  About  20  per  cent,  perished  in 
their  passage  hither ;  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 

\  succumbed  within   a  year  or   two,  and  of  the 
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began  gardening  for  pleasure,  his  father's  ampl 
garden  affording  him  room  enough  for  his  gratifi- 
cation. "When  between  si.xteen  and  seventeen 
he  had  gathered  together  a  goodly  collection  of 
Hyacinths, Tulips,  l\anunculuses,andotherbulbs 
and  plants,  and  with  borrowed  tools  built  a 
small  greenhouse.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted 
by  his  elder  brother,  who  is  still  associated 
with  him.  And  thus  by  love  and  application 
tliey  proceeded  and  succeeded  in  their  work,  and 
by  economy,  exchange,  and  purchase  increased 
the  variety  of  their  stock  till  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  famous  ciirsery  and  seed  busi- 
ness. In  1S40  the  present  nur.sery  ground  in 
East  Cambridge  was  bouglit ;  it  wa.s  then  a  40- 
acre  piece  of  wild  woodland.  The  woods  were 
cleared ;  it  was  cut  up  into  squares  aud  avenued 


remainder  a  goodly  number,  proving  unworthy 
of  cultivation,  were  rooted  out  and  destroyed; 
but  of  the  collection  then  begun  there  are  in  his 
nursery  now  some  l"o  specimens  from  10  ft.  to 
00  ft.  in  height. 

During  his  whole  career  the  hybridisation  of 
plants  has  been  with  him  a  favourite  work,  and 
by  this  means  he  has  secured  .some  very  fine 
results,  especially  among  Camellias,  lie  began 
the  liybridisatiou  of  Camellias  in  18;3.3.  Fortho 
pistillate  parent    lie  used  Waratah,  which  iias 

'  red,  cockade-like  flowers,  aud  for  the  stamiuate 
ones  such  of  the  best  doubles  as  he  could  get 
pollen  from.     All   of   the   first  lot  cf  seedlings 

j  showed  imperfect  flower  centres,  but  there  was 
one  among  them  of  good  form  and  whose  petals 

,  were  beautifully  rounded  without  any  of  the 
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characteristic  indention  of  the  end  ;  therefore 
tills  one  was  selected  as  a  pistillate  parent  and 
the  others  were  discarded  ;  the  staminate  plants 
as  before  were  the  best  doubles.  From  this 
second  crossing;  were  obtained  all  of  Ilovey's 
fine  Camellias  that  have  latel}-  tiojiired  si  conspi- 
cuously in  America  and  in  Europe.  Amonj; 
them  are  Mrs.  Anne  ulariellovey,  white,  striped 
and  blush-pink,  and  for  which  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  by  the  London  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  in  IS'd,  and  a  prospective 
prize  of  $00  by  the  Mass.  Ilort.  Society,  also  in 
]S7!);  ('_  H.  Flovey,  almost  the  colour  of  a 
General  .lacqueminot  Kose,  and  for  which  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  IheL.R.II.S., 
and  ( '.  M.  Ilovey,  scarlet,  not  unlike  the 
colour  of  the  bracts  of  I'oinsettia  pulcher- 
rima,  and  for  which  tlie  Mass.  Ilort.  Society 
an'arded  its  large  gold  medal  in  18o4.  The 
above  mentioned  awards  are  the  highest  honours 
conferred  by  the  Mass.  Ilort.  Society.  In  the 
spring  of  1879,  with  true  American  enterprise, 
Mr.  Ilovey  shipped  a  largequantity  of  Camellias 
to  England,  himself  accompanying  them.  Tliey 
were  then  bursting  into  blossom.  lie  exhibited 
them  in  London,  where  they  were  bought 
readily. 

In  18.38  he  hybridised  some  Indian  Azaleas, 
and  from  the  seeds  raised  America,  Suzette, 
Alba  crispiflora,  and  others.  In  184-j  he  began 
the  hybridisation  of  Japanese  Lilies,  and  as  the 
result  secured  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Thalia, 
rolyhymnia,  Clio,  and  others,  all  pretty  forms 
of  L.  speciosum.  Many  fine  sorts  of  Verbenas, 
Phloxes,  Pelargoniums,  Pansies,  Carnations,  and 
the  like  were  also  raised  about  this  date,  but 
most  of  them  have  now  given  place  to  better 
sorts.  Tiut  Pelargoniums  Cambridge  Pet,  Dolly 
Uutton,  and  Commodore  Nutt  are  still  favourites 
in  cultivation.  Epiphyllum  ('.  M.  Ilovey, 
glowing  violet  and  red,  is  also  a  hybrid  by  ^Ir. 
Ilovey.  Of  this  we  hope  soon  to  give  a  coloured 
plate. 

In  I8;>'5,  by  means  of  hybridisation,  he  secured 
the  Strawberry  seeds  from  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  raised  Boston  Pine  and  Ilovey's 
Seeding,  the  last  named  still  one  of  the  finest 
of  American  Strawberries.  After  several  years' 
trial  the  Mass.  Ilort.  Society  awarded  it  a  prize 
valued  at  $-jO.  From  the  time  it  was  first  ex- 
hibited for  twenty  consecutive  years  it  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best  two  quarts 
of  any  kind  of  Strawberry  ;  and  later,  in  1877 
and  1880,  for  the  best  four  quarts.  In  I8.5.5  he 
raised  the  Ilovey  Cherry  from  seed,  a  kind 
which  Mr.  Downing  states  is  "  vigorous,  yro- 
ductive,  and  very  good."  lie  has  also  introduced 
the  Sheldon,  Dana's  Ilovey,  and  other  Pears.  In 
1844  he  began  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the 
kinds  of  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach,  Apple,  and  Pear 
trees  to  be  obtained,  numbering  over  I'lOO,  and 
which  were  fruited  and  proved,  and  many  of 
them  described  in  the  Magazine  of  Ilorticitlfure. 
In  IMCK)  he  raised  Thuja  Iloveyi  from  seed,  and 
five  years  later  avariegated  leavedform  of  Mag- 
nolia acuminata. 

In  1848  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
"F.  nits  of  America,"  of  which  two  volumes  and 
three  numbers — in  all  27  numbers  were  issued. 
This  is  a  beautiful  work  ;  each  number  contains 
four  coloured  plates  of  fruits,  together  with 
woodcut  illustrations  of  the  trees.  These  wood- 
cuts are  claimed  to  be  exact  copies  of  the  trees 
and  in  order  to  have  thempositivelycorrect,Mr. 
Ilovey  not  only  made  the  sketches  himself,  but 
also  drew  most  of  them  on  the  blocks.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  spirit,  energy',  and 
talent  that  began  such  an  exhaustlesswork  could 
not  find  it  convenient  to  continue  it. 

For  the  past  forty-eight  years  Mr.  Ilovey  has 
been    sin  active  njember  of  the  Masg,   Ilort. 


Society,  and  president  of  the  same  in  ISO.'i-lSCf) 
inclusive.  It  was  during  his  administration 
that  the  present  Horticultural  Hall,  so  spacious 
and  magnilic  >ut  and  so  centrally  situated,  was 
erected,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  the 
untiring  energy  which  he  displayed  iniiveting 
the  influence  required  to  build  this  edifice. 

Mr.  Ilovey,  in  sliort,  is  in  himself  a  horticul- 
tural eneyclop<edia.  No  matter  what  branch  of 
horticulture  is  advanced,  he  is  familiar  with  it, 
its  nature,  and  its  history.  His  long  and  close 
practical  experience,  his  retentive  memory,  apt 
expression,  and  lucidity  and  frankness  render 
him  an  agreeable  companion,  a  fact-instilling 
teacher  and  a  man  with  whom  time  is  never 
lost,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  well  and  pro- 
fitably spent. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Campanula  turbinata  alba.— A  good 
white  form  of  this  excellent  rock  plant  comes 
from  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh. 

Hesperaloe  yucca3foIia.  —  This  rare 
American  plant  is  now,  we  understand,  in  flower 
in  the  Hale  Farm  Nuiseiy,  Tottenham. 

The  Rosy  Yarro'wr. — The  deep  crimson 
rose  variety  of  Achillea  Jlillefolium  is  a  pretty  plant 
in  a  cut  state,  and  it  will  grow  in  any  corner.  A 
good  form  from  Mr.  Jackson. 

A  Garden  Picture.— Mr.  Frank  Miles" 
picture  will  be  on  view  during  the  next  week  at 
Messrs.  Agnew's,  New  Bond  Street.  Anyone  will 
be  admitted  on  presentation  of  card. 

Carnations  at  Slough. — We  hear  there 
is  a  large  house  of  the  iiner  Carnations  and 
Picotees  in  Mr.  Turner's  nursery  at  Slough  that 
is  well  worth  seeing. 

Lychnis  Haag-eana.— The  white  and  the 
deep  red  forms  of  this,  coming  from  Cheshire  from 
Mr.  Wolle)'  Dod,  are  much  fresher  than  they  are 
in  the  southern  counties  ;  they  never  seemed  to  us 
quite  satisfactory  as  garden  plants. 

Double  "Whits  Sneezewort  (Achillea 
rtarmica  fl.-pl.)  comes  amongst  the  many  cut 
flowers  of  the  season.  One  of  the  perennials 
worth  growing  for  cutting  if  not  for  other 
reasons. 

Dracocephalum     Ruyscliiana.  —  This 
pretty   blue    Salvia-like   flower,    which  seems    to 
bloom  sparsely  about  London,  comes  in  free  blos- 
som from  Edge  Hill,  as  if  the  western  colder  and 
wetter  country  suited  it  better  than  the  south. 

The  Common  Balm. — Colonel  Stuart  Wort  ley 
tells  us  how  well  this  pleasant  old  plant  keeps  in 
a  room.  It  grows  freely  in  some  small  glasses  in 
which  a  few  of  the  tips  of  its  shoots  were  placed 
with  A'iolets  and  I'ansies. 

Improved  "Virginian  Stock. — Two  high 
coloured  forms  of  this  old  favourite  come  to  us 
from  Messrs.  Carter,  both  good.  We  hope  the 
old  types  will  not  disappear  in  the  march  of 
"  improvement." 

Pansy  the  Comet. — We  have  received  this 
fancy  Pansy  from  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh. The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  deep  golden 
yellow,  with  dark  velvet,  reddish-brown  centres, 
and  are  very  liandsome. 

Moneywort  (Lysimacbia  Nummularia). — In 
the  dismal  enclosures  called  gardensin  the  suburbs 
of  London  this  is  now  the  most  graceful  plant  in 
flower.  It  arranges  itself  falling  gracefully  from 
the  edges  of  vases  or  raised  beds  or  creeping  about 
on  the  ground. 

Fuchsias  at  Kew.— The  suitability  of 
Fuchsias  for  covering  roofs  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  greenhouse  (No.  4),  many  of  them  being 
really  charming,  but  the  best  are  the  small 
flowered  elegant-habited  kinds,  such  as  virgata, 
gracilis,  and  graoilis  variegate. 


Hablitzia  tamnoides.  —  Tliis  is  one  of 
those  plants  that  it  placed  in  a  border  lias  a  rather 
Hutifly  appearance,  but  which  if  placed  at  the 
base  oC  a  tree,  so  that  the  slender  stems  can  cling 
to  tlie  trunk  and  develop  its  large  head  of  feathery 
green  blossoms,  has  a  good  efEect.  This  is  the 
Wiiy  in  which  Mr.  Joad  treats  it,  and  every  one 
admires  it.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Black 
Bryony. 

Double  Potentillas.— We  have  a  showy 
series  of  these  from  Mr.  Vertegans,  of  the  Chad 
Valley  Nurseries,  Birmingham,  who  is  nialcing  a 
splendid  beginning  in  the  culture  of  hardy 
flowers.  He  also  sends  a  flower  of  the  double 
yellow  Marguerite  Etoile  d'Or,  which,  however, 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  speak  of  its  merits. 

lochroma  Tonelliana.  —  This,  like  the 
other  species,  is  a  very  pretty  greenhouse  plant 
now,  but  too  seldom  met  with  in  cultivation.  It 
has  foliage  similar  to  that  of  a  Habrothamnus, 
and  bears  drooping  clusters  of  tubular  flowers 
about  U  in.  in  length,  of  a  bright  violet-purple.  It 
is  apparently  of  easy  culture  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house. It  is  in  flower  at  Oakfleld,  Wimbledon 
Park. 

Yellow  Stonecrop  in  Lines.— A  fine 
efllect  may  be  obtained  by  this  common  British 
plant  (Sedum  acre)  if  planted  in  a  tliick  row  and 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.  At  the  Victoria 
Nursery,  Upper  Holloway,  there  is  a  long  line  of 
it,  1  ft.  or  more  in  breadth,  now  a  mass  of  golden 
yellow.  This  line  skirts  the  entrance  road, 
and,  viewed  lengthwise,  is  uncommonly  effec- 
tive. 

ElsBocarpus  cyaneus. — This  is  in  flower  in 
the  temperate  house,  and  from  the  fact  of  a  small 
plant  some  18  in.  high  blooming  profusely,  it 
would  seem  to  be  very  suitable  for  the  conserva- 
tory. The  leaves  are  ovate  and  some  2  in.  long  ; 
the  blossoms  remind  one  strongly  of  those  of  the 
Snowdrop  tree  (Halesia  tetraptera),aud,  like  them, 
are  of  a  pure  white,  but  at  the  same  time  beauti- 
fully fringed. 

Cape  Pelargoniums.  — In  thecoolcompart- 
ment  of  tlie  "f  range  at  Kew  there  is  a  good 
collection  of  these,  the  depth  of  colouring  in  some, 
such  as  Schotti,  flexuosum,  and  ardens  superbum, 
suggesting  the  desirability  of  returning  to  some 
of  the  older  forms  for  purposes  of  hybridisation. 
At  present  the  attention  of  bybridisers  seems  to 
be  centred  in  the  raising  of  flowers  from  existing 
varieties  instead  of  attempting  to  strike  out  a  new 
path. 

Eucalyptus  Gunni.  —  Although  the  past 
winter  wrought  such  havoc  among  many  things, 
the  large  plant  of  Eucalyptus  Gunni  near  the 
pond  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  which  at  first 
appeared  dead,  is  now  breaking  freely,  even  to  the 
summit;  and  as  the  same  thing  may  be  noriced 
in  many  other  cases  we  may  hope  that  the  lists 
of  deaths  reported  from  various  places,  and  pub- 
lished early  in  the  season,  may  now  be  somewhat 
shortened. 

Clematis  coccinea,  lately  figured  in  The 
Gaeden,  is  in  flower  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew,  and  in  the  dell  near  the  flagstaff  I  found  C. 
Pitcheri  with  a  couple  of  blossoms  expanded. 
This,  judging  from  these  two  flowers,  cannot  be 
compared  as  regards  beauty  with  the  Hcarlet 
Clematis,  the  flowers  being  a  greyish  blue  and  not 
more  than  J  in.  long,  while  those  of  C.  coccinea 
are  larger,  and  of  that  beautiful  colour  represented 
on  the  plate. 

Creeping  Mimulus  (JL  rcpens).— Quite 
distinct  from  ordinary  kinds  of  Mimulus  is  the 
little  plant  bearing  this  name.  It  has  tiny  leaves 
of  fleshy  texture,  and  flowers  large  for  the  size  of 
the  plant,  of  a  pretty  purple  colour  spotted  with 
a  darker  hue.  It  docs  not  grow  more  than  2  in. 
or  3  in.  in  height.  Another  singular  species  is 
M.  primuloides,  which  is  even  more  unlike  an  or- 
dinary Mimulus  than  that  just  named.  Its 
flowers  are  yellow  and  small,  but  the  leaves  art 
bro9,d  like  those  of  a  Priinula, 
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Spiraea  palmata.— Some  of  (lie  finest  speci- 
mens we  li.ive  seen  of  this  beautiful  liardy  flower 
are  now  in  full  bloom  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  Ooonibe 
Wood  Xursery,  Kingston  Hill.  On  one  plant 
there  are  quite  a  hundred  spikes  of  deci5  rosy 
flowers,  a  beautiful  sight. 

A  Yellow  Snapdragon.— How  much 
better  many  of  the  clear  colours  are  than  the 
parti-coloured  and  speckled  varieties  one  generally 
sees  !  The  colour  of  this  is  a  soft  lemon  yellow, 
deeper  towards  the  lip,  and  with  a  white  throat. 
There  is  more  in  the  Snapdragon  tlian  the  usual 
"mixture  "  of  speckled  forms  tells  of. 

A  Garden  Party  of  Gardeners  at 
Caunton. — The  garden  piarty  of  gardeners  was, 
as  I  hoped,  a  real  gladness  to  us  all,  and  I  think 
we  each  of  us  imparted  or  received  some  hints 
■which  we  shall  realise  to  our  profit.  The  Kingof 
Spades,  the  Duke's  gardener,  fraternised  with 
the  Ace.  The  single-handed  man  and  the  grand 
old  gardener  himself  must  have  smiled  upon  his 
happy  children.  -S.  P.evxold.s  Hole. 

Alexandra  Palace   Rose  Show. -The 

annual  Hose  Show,  held  at  this  place,  was,  as 
usual,  very  successful.  It  was  specially  remark- 
able for  the  exceptional  style  of  arrangement 
of  the  Hoses  in  several  of  the  larger  classes,  and 
which  on  the  whole  was  effeeUve.  As  the 
majority'  of  the  exhibitors  showed  so  recently  at 
the  National  Kose  Society's  exhibition,  we  need 
not  do  more  on  this  occasion  than  give  a  full 
list  of  the  prize-takers,  which  will  be  found  in 
our  advertising  columns. 

A  Line   from  the  Upper  Thames.— I 

started  from  Oxford  on  Monday,  and  had  two 
glorious  days  of  sunshine  and  flowers.  The  river 
is  beautiful  with  white  and  yellow  Lilies,  the 
leaves  of  the  Villarsia  (I  saw  no  flowers  on  it), 
the  little  floating  white  blossoms  of  the  Ranun- 
culus and  pink  I'otamogeton  spikes  ;  and  the  banks 
a.re  covered  with  Forget-me-nots  and  Meadow 
Sweet,  Thalictrum  flavum,  yellow  Loosestrife,  and 
ayellow  Cress,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  know. 
Vicia  crocea,  too,  was  very  fine  in  places. — 1'. 

Scarlet  Clematis  (C.  coccinea),— By  far 
the  finest  form  of  this  Texan  species  we  have  yet 
seen  is  now  in  flower  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew.  The  flowers  are  upwards  of  1  in.  in  length 
and  broad  in  proportion,  and  tlie  colour  deep  red 
—in  fact,  the  nearest  approach  we  have  seen  to 
the  colour  of  the  American  drawing  from  wliich 
the  plate  we  published  in  The  Garden  some 
time  a.go  was  prepared.  Mr.  Joad  has  the  plant 
thriving  and  flowering  very  satisfactorily  in  his 
garden,  planted  out  against  a  south  wall.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  his  plant  is  also  very  dark. 

Boykinia  aconitifolia.— This  is  a  North 
American  hardy  perennial  plant  nearlv  allied  to 
the  Saxifrages.  It  has  a  dense  tuft  of  root  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  Aconitura,  and 
tall  stems  furnished  with  blossoms  about  the  size 
of  a  threepenny-piece.  'Being  pure  white  and 
produced  rather  plentifully  in  loose  clusters,  the 
plant  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  gardens. 
A  plant  of  it  in  the  Oakfield  collection  has  grown 
to  a  large  size  in  a  rather  shady  position,  and  is 
now  in  flower. 

Tall  Cacti.— Tlie  finer  flowering  Cacti,  for 
which  prizes  used  to  be  offered  by  the^Koyal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  which  were  so  showy  in  days 
gone  by  on  the  exhibit  ion  benches  at  Chisw'ick  seem 
to  have  disappeared  from  our  shows.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  more  effective  plants  than  Cereus 
speciosissimus,  Epiphyllum  speciosum,  E.  Acker- 
manni,  E.  aurantiacum,  E.  Jenkinsoni,  and  others 
of  that  class  that  used  to  be  so  well  shown  by  the 
late  Mr.  Green  and  others,  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
find.  Let  us  hope  that  they  may  again  become 
common. 

Lathyrus  rotuudifolius.— This  Everlast- 
ing Pea,  now  in  flower  in  a  few  gardens  about 
London,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  distinct 
of  all  the  species  on  .account  of  the  peculiar 
flesh-red  colour  of  the  blossoms.  It  is  similar 
m  habit  of  growth  to  the  common  L.  latifolius, 


and  the  flowers  arc  produced  plentifully  in  the 
same  ilense  clusters  on  long  slender  stalks. 
With  Mr.  Jo.ad  it  is  now  very  finely  in  flower, 
and  in  one  place  where  he  has  it  rambling  over 
some  shrubs  in  its  own  wild  way  it  forms  an  un- 
commonly pretty  picture. 

Pine  Basket  Plant.— Rarely  has  such  a 
finely  grown  basket  plant  come  under  oitr  notice 
as  one  which  we  saw  the  other  <lay  ,at  Messrs. 
Laing's  nursery  at  Forest  Hill.  The  plant  is  a 
Begonia  iilentical  with  that  named  at  Kew,  B. 
glaucophylla  splendi^ns,  and  has  glossy  green 
le.ives  of  medium  size  and  long  slender  stems, 
which  in  this  instance  drooped  on  all  sides  of  the 
basket  for  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft. — quite  a  floral  sight. 
The  blossoms,  which  are  bright  red,  hang  in 
graceful  profusion  in  loose  clusters  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves. 

Rondeletia  anomala. — Most  gardeners 
are  acquainted  with  and  fully  appreciate  the  old 
R.  speciosa  and  other  commoner  kinds,  but  this 
one  is  as  yet  uncommon,  though  extremely 
beautiful,  especially  as  a  basket  plant.  The 
branches  are  slender  and  have  a  tendency  to 
droop,  and  each  bears  at  its  tips  compact  clusters 
of  deep  red  blossoms,  with  a  small  yellow  centre. 
We  lately  s.aw  a  plant  of  it  in  a  suspended 
basket  in  one  of  the  stoves  in  Mr.  Joad's  garden, 
at  Wimbledon,  and  we  recommend  those  who  do 
not  possess  it  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Fortune's  Privet  (Ligustrum  Fortunei)  is 
now  thickly  clothed  with  its  plumes  of  showy 
white  flowers  at  Kew,  and  at  the  side  of  the  Sioii 
Vista,  near  the  Palm  House,  are  two  plants  of 
Sambucus  racemosa,  some  of  the  branches  of 
which  are  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
highly  coloured  berries.  The  soil  in  which  these 
plants  are  growing  is  stiff  and  wet,  water  lying 
on  the  surface  but  a  short  distance  off  daring 
winter,  so  that  the  roots  are  kept  cool  and  moist, 
conditions  necessary  to  their  well  doing,  as  some 
planted  in  lighter  and  diyer  soil  have  died. 

"Wahlenbergia  dalmatica.— This  pretty 
alpine  flower  is  generally  planted  upon  a  rockery 
and  exceptional  care  bestowed  upon  it,  but  that 
it  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary  border,  and  without 
particular  attention,  is  shown  bj'  the  fine  plant 
of  it  now  in  flower  in  the  Campanula  bed  in  the 
herbaceous  ground  at  Kew.  This  is  a  spreading 
tuft,  each  shoot  being  terminated  by  a  dense  clus- 
ter of  erect  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  bluish-purple 
hue.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  growing  is  of  a  light 
sandy  character,  and  a  few  years  since  was  well 
enriched  with  manure,  which  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  unusually  fine  growth  of  all  the  Campa- 
nulas in  this  bed. 

Fine  Hardy  Orchis  (0.  sesquipedalis).— 
The  now  rather  common  O.  foliosa  is  a  fine  plant 
and  should  have  a  place  in  every  garden,  but  0. 
sesquipedalis  is  a  far  handsomer  plant.  It  is  a 
variety  of  0.  latifolia,  and  as  yet  seems  to  be 
little  known,  as  we  have  never  met  with  the  true 
plant  anywhere  else  but  at  Kew,  where  we  saw  it 
the  other  day  in  flower  on  the  old  rockery.  It 
grows  about  li  ft.  high,  and  the  stem  for  fully  a 
third  of  its  fength  is  furnished  with  densely- 
arranged  flowers  of  large  size  and  of  a  purplish- 
violet  hue  Wc  have  seen  a  near  approach  to  this 
fine  variety  in  the  Tottenham  Nurseries,  which, 
perhaps,  if  better  grown  would  be  as  fine. 

Rare  Greek  Plants.— In  Mr.  Jo.ads  col- 
Iccticm  of  harily  plants,  so  rich  in  European 
species,  there  are  some  pretty  Greek  plants  that 
are  probably  unique  in  this  country.  Among 
these  is  Dianthus  cinnabiirinus,  which  gi-ows 
about  1  ft.  high,  and  has  slender  stems  termi- 
nated by  dense  clusters  of  flowers  as  large  as  a 
shilling.  Their  colour  is  most  peculiar,  being  a 
kind  of  cinnabar  red  hue,  a  colour  almost  unique 
among  garden  plants.  Camp.anula  tomentosa  is 
a  veiy  distinct  species.  It  is  app.arentlv  a  dwarf 
grower,  with  hoary  leaves  crowded  on  short  erect 
stems.  Tlie  flowers  terminate  the  stems  in  a 
cluster,  and  are  a  pale  purplish  mauve.  Centau- 
rca  ferox,  so  named  on  account  of  the  spiny 
involucral  bracts,  is  a  showy  plant  that  deserves 


general  cultivation.  The  flower-heads  are  large, 
the  colour  pale  jiink,  which  in  contra.st  with  the 
fawn-coloured  bracts  h,-i.s  a  pretty  effect.  The 
plant  grows  between  1  ft.  and  2  ft.  in  height,  and 
forms  a  busliy  symmetrical  specimen  if  planted  in 
an  open  position. 

Crambe  palmata. — As  single  specimens  on 
a  lawn  there  .'ire  few  nobler  objects  than  well 
grown  plants  of  this  Crucifer,  which  is  now  in 
flower.  It  has  root  leaves  of  huge  dimensions 
spreading  in  .all  directions,  while  the  flower-stems 
form  a  large  .symmetrical  bush  of  white  blos.soms 
about  5  ft.  in  height.  Being  not  at  all  fastidious 
as  to  soil  and  position,  it  is  a  capital  subject  for 
planting  in  many  situations,  but  it  looks  best  in 
an  open  place  adjacent  to  a  shrubberj'  or  some 
similar  situation.  It  is  used  with  good  effect  in 
Battersea  Park,  where  there  are  some  fair-sized 
plants  of  it  on  a  part  of  the  lawns,  but  the  finest 
we  have  seen  is  in  the  Oakfield  collection,  Wim- 
bledon Park. 

Primula  floribunda.— This  Primula  is  now 
in  blossom  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh.  Its  flowers  are  as  bright  a  yellow  as 
those  of  P.  verticillata,  but  smaller,  and,  like  the 
latter,  they  grow  in  an  umbel,  but  each  flower  is 
erect.  The  leaves  are  wrinkled  and  hairy,  but 
not  mealy.  The  plants  were  raised  from  seed 
sent  last  year  from  the  north  of  India.  They  are 
as  yet  too  small  for  it  to  be  easy  to  tell  what 
their  size  will  be  when  full  grown.  It  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  many  beautiful  Indian 
Primroses  in  cultivation,  and  wdl  be  all  the  more 
so  if  it  proves  to  be  hardy  ;  as  yet  it  has  of  course 
been  grown  under  glass.  It  was  found  in  quantity 
at  an  elevation  of  4000  ft.— C.  M.  0. 

The  White  Cup  (Nierembergia  ri\-ularis). — 
Tliis  pretty  trailer  has  the  reputation  of  being 
somewhat  mift'j-  when  under  cultivation,  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  other  rather  rare  plants,  it  is 
apt  to  be  coddled  too  much.  That  it  is  indifferent 
as  to  any  particular  soil  or  position  is  obrious,  as 
we  have  lately  seen  instances  of  its  thriving 
under  ver}'  diverse  circumstances.  In  one  place 
it  was  planted  in  a  moist,  peaty  border,  in  fact 
an  artificial  bog  ;  in  the  other  it  was  growing  in  a 
dry  soil  on  an  exposed  rockery.  Both  were  fine 
spreading  tufts,  and  as  we  saw  them  were  perfect 
sheets  of  bloom.  Few  alpine  plants  are  prettier 
than  this  when  well  grown,  and  it  certainly  de- 
serves to  be  tried  in  every  garden. 

Incarvillea  Olga.— This  is  the  name  of  a 
new  shrub  now  in  flower  in  No.  7  house  at  Kew. 
It  is  a  Bignoniaccous  plant  which  in  form  and 
size  of  the  flowers  much  resembles  the  hardy 
Tecoma.  The  branches  are  slender,  woody,  and 
quite  erect,  and  furnished  with  numerous  finely 
cut  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose 
clusters  terminating  the  stems  ;  they  are  about 
H  across  and  of  a  soft  rosy  purple  colour.  It  is 
a  highly  attractive  shrub,  and  its  value  is 
en'nanced  by  its  hardiness,  as  it  is  said  to  with- 
stand our  climate  without  protection,  and  we 
believe  plants  of  it  have,  unprotected  at  Kew, 
passed  the  winter  uninjured.  Probably  our  cor- 
respondent Ilerr  Max  Leichtlin  can  tell  us  more 
about  it,  he  having  had  experience  in  its  culture. 

A  Pink  from  Exeter.— I  send  you  here- 
with flowers  of  IManthus  Napoleon  III.,  which 
with  me  has  proved  to  be  the  best  and  brightest 
of  its  class.  At  one  time  I  had  over  a  hundred 
in  a  bed,  each  plant  having  from  four  to  six  spikes 
of  bloom,  and  the  effect  was  most  striking.  I 
have  looked  regularly  through  The  Garden  to 
see  whether  it  had  been  noticed  by  any  of  your 
correspondents,  but  from  the  fact  of  its  not  hav- 
ing been  mentioned,  I  suppose  others  maj'  not 
have  succeeded  so  well  with  it  as  I  have  done. — 
Robert  T.  VEiicif,  Kvitcr.  [A  brilliant  many- 
flowered  Pink,  at  first  sight  looking  like  a  small 
Clove  Carnation. — Ed.] 

Two  Noble  Hardy  Plants. — Among  the 
haml.somcst  haveil,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials 
we  have  seen  are  two  species  of  Li.gularia,  a  genus 
of  Composites.  These  are  L.  thy  rsoidea  and  L.  ma- 
crophylla.  The  former  grows  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and 
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has  roundisli  leaves,  heart-sliaped  at  the  base, 
and  about  1  ft.  across.  It  has  a  spreading  habit 
of  gi-owtb,  and  forms  a  noble  specimen  when 
planted  in  an  isolated  position.  The  other  plant 
is  totally  distinct  in  habit.  The  root  leaves  are 
like  huge  Cauliflower  leaves,  and  lilie  them  cov- 
ered wi'th  a  glaucous  hue,  and  they  stand  erect 
from  the  base.  The  flower-stem  rises  from  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.  high,  sfout  and  erect,  and  furnished  at  the 
top  with  a  dense  cluster  of  yellow  flowers.  There 
are  some  fine  examples  of  both  plants  in  Jlr.  Joad's 
garden  at  Oakfield,  Wimbledon  Park,  where,  along 
with  other  larger  growing  plants,  they  produce  a 
fine  effect  in  a  part  of  the  garden  specially  set 
apart  for  them. 


NOTES  AND  READINGS. 


I  have  read  -with  interest  Mr.  Berry's  contri- 
bution to  Tub  CiAnDBN  on  the  subject  of  fjar- 
dening  among  the  Grass.  The  Foxgloves  are 
fine  subjects  for  the  purpose.  Indeed,  all  strong- 
growing  herbaceous  plants  that  push  tall  aud 
erect  Sower-spikes  that  do  not  require  the 
support  of  stakes  will  be  found  suitable  for  this 
style  of  gardening  after  the  Grass  has  begun  to 
grow.  In  spring,  when  the  Grass  is  short,  all 
kinds  of  bidbs  do  well,  and  not  a  few  other 
species  of  spring-flowering  subjects  that  mature 
their  foliage  early ;  but  for  a  later  display  the 
plants  must  be  taller  and  stiffer.  The  various 
kinds  of  Iris  will,  I  think,  be  found  very  valuable 
for  the  purpose,  and  they  have  the  reputation 
of  being-  one  of  the  last  things  rabbits  will  eat. 
I  have  seen  both  the  blue  and  the  yellow  kinds 
throwing  their  fine  flowers  quite  above  the 
tallest  Grass  this  season  and  looking  beautiful, 
the  blades  at  the  same  time  making  vigorous 
growth.      The  Iris  and  Pfeony  are  a  host  in 

themselves. 

* 

The  great  obstruction  to  this  kind  of  gar- 
dening at  the  present  time  is  the  cost  of  roots. 
Daffodils  and  suchlike  are  not  dear,  but  other 
herbaceous  subjects  become  expensive  when 
•wanted  iu  quantity  for  such  purposes.  In  the 
Grass  they  must  be  planted  in  broad  masses,  and 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  furnish  woods  and 
drives  when  our  pleasure  grounds  proper  have 
been  stocked.  It  is  here  the  experiment  must 
be  made  first,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  it 
iu  the  bye-paths  of  the  garden.  Tall  Lupines 
■will  hold  their  own  well;  Delphiniums  are  apt 
to  fall  over.  The  Tritoma  also  succeeds  freely ; 
Phloxes,  too,  are  likely  subjects,  aud  a  tall  red 
species  of  Pocket  I  have  no  name  for  at  present 
grows  perfectl}'  rampaut  in  the  roughest  thicket, 
produciug  sheets  of  bloom.  Let  any  of  your 
readers  try  a  few  of  these  to  begin  with,  taking 
care  to  put  iu  good  roots  at  the  first,  and  the 
result  will  be  such  as  to  convince  tliem  of  the 
possibilities  in  that  direction. 
* 

Of  course  gardeners  cannot  work  the  scythe 
or  the  lawn  mower  except  at  stated  seasons  in 
such  plantations.  They  must  be  satisfied  by 
seeing  the  flowers  growing  among  the  Grass. 
To  those  accumstomed  to  trim  and  formal  beds 
only,  the  idea  may  not  commend  itself.  It  is 
difficult  to  shake  off  prejudices  of  long  standing, 
but  to  numbers  of  people  such  informal  gar- 
dening has  many  attractions,  and  it  is  to  those 
who  derive  pleasure  from  it  that  we  must  look 
for  its  extension  and  examples  of  its  worth. 
* 

The  late  Clematis  exhibition  was  no  doubt 
interesting  to  many.  The  history  of  the  Cle- 
matis has  been  a  rather  remarkable  one.  It  is 
but  a  few  years,'comparatively  speaking,  since 
Jackmani  was  produced,  and  since  that  time 
the  Clematises  may  be  said  to  have  become 


popular,  adorning  alike  tho  walls  of  the 
mansion  and  the  cottage.  They  should  be  so 
far  trained  as  to  cover  a  wall,  top  and  sides, 
after  which  all  the  attention  tlie  plants  should 
receive  annually  is  a  close  heading  in.  In 
summer  they  produce  a  perfect  mass  of  flower. 
* 

It  must  have  been  inadvertently  that  those 
instructions  for  "  dressing "  Carnations  and 
Picotees  crept  into  The  Gahdex  last  week  in 
which  the  pupil  is  directed  to  get  his  tools  from 
Sheflield,  and  having  his  flowers  ready,  to  pull 
them  about  in  such  a  fashion  with  his  tweezers, 
as  will  satisfy  the  scrutiny  of  those  judges  of 
florists'  flowers  who  have  studied  the  business 
so  long.  The  "  dressing  "  business  appears  to 
be  the  whole  secret  of  tire  matter ;  for,  given  an 
ordinary  fair  flower,  by  "  pulling  the  petals  out 
to  their"  fuUest  extent  and  arranging  them  in  a 
circle,"  Sec,  not  omitting  to  "  pull  out  such 
petals  as  do  not  please,"  the  operator  may 
produce  a  prize  bloom  on  the  shortest  notice  ; 
only  take  note  that  "  any  other  perfect  petals 
substituted  for  the  bad  ones  would  instantly 
and  infallibly  disqualify.''  It  was  a  disregard 
of  this  last  rule,  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
brought  down  the  wrath  of  all  the  lighteous 
florists  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
exhibitor,  at  Liverpool,  who  did  not  pull  out 
the  bad  ones  only,  but  put  better  ones  in,  and 
so  cleverly  was  it  done  that  he  all  but  deceived 
competent  judges.  That  man  was  wronged  if 
ever  any  man  was,  for  his  action  was  the  true 
and  logical  outcome  of  the  principle  laid  do-svn 
broadly  and  distinctly  by  "  Girofle."  If  one 
florist  may  pull  bad  petals  out,  surely  another 
may  stick  good  ones  in  !  It  was  most  assuredly 
a  narrow  spirit  that  awarded  censure  to  the 
Liverpool  Chr3'sauthemum  exhibitor  instead  of 
the  medal  of  the  Society — he  lived  before  his 
time  did  that  man. 

Bush  Morello  Cherries,  as  suggested  by 
"  J.  G.,"  is  not  a  bad  idea.  The  advantages  of 
the  Mahaleb  stock  for  dwarfing  purposes  are  not 
quite  so  well  understood  as  those  of  the  Quince 
and  Paradise.  The  Mahaleb  is  not  itself  of  a 
particularly  dwarf  habit,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
fertile,  and  the  best  stock  for  Morellos,  the 
May  Duke,  and  other  small-leaved  Cherries. 
The  stock  is  not  in  very  common  use  in  this 
country,  but  Mr.  llivers  used,  we  believe,  to 
employ  it  to  a  considerable  extent  for  grafting 
purposes.  Fruitful  Cherry  bushes,  like  Goose- 
berries and  Currants,  would  be  convenient,  but 
even  on  the  Mahaleb  they  could  not  be  confined 

to  that  size  without  curtailment  by  the  knife. 

« 

Prominence  is  given  to  the  Elm  as  an  orna- 
mental park  tree  in  the  report  of  Hatfield.  It 
deserves  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  a  little  of  the  effusive  admiration 
lavished  on  stunted  foreign  Conifers  and  other 
novelties  could  be  bestowed  upon  this  and  others 
of  our  native  trees.  In  pleasure  gardens  big 
trees  are  often  regarded  as  a  kind  of" accident" 
by  some  gardeners,  including  landscape  gardeners 
— to  be  cut  down  and  put  out  of  the  way  if 
occasion  requires  it.  For  lofty  grandeur  we 
have  nothing  that  surpasses  a  fine  Elm  or  a 
Spanish  Chestnut,  and  both  are  rapid  growers, 
attaining  to  gigantic  dimensions  in  the  most  un- 
favourable parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  are 
consequently  invaluable  for  planting  for  effect 
in  parks  or  grounds,  either  singly  or  in  groups. 
The  wdde  and  open  lawn  or  park  is  the  place  to 
contemplate  such  objects — the  spectator  must 
stand  off,  as  it  were,  to  see  them  if  he  would  see 
them  aright.  Unfortunately,  many  "  ancestral 
Elms"  have  been  planted  in  too  formal  a  manner 
and  far  too  near  to  each  other  to  look  well,  the 
object  no  doubt  having  been  to  produce  those 


long-drawn-out  leafy  aisles  lUie  "  Addison's 
Walk  "  at  IMagdalene  College,  aud  which  are  now 
charming  enough  in  their  way ;  but  when 
avenues  and  drives  are  lined  with  such  trees 
they  sliould  he  thrown  bade  from  tlie  road  to 
admit  of  their  fullest  and  loftiest  development. 
Such  an  avenue  makes  a  fit  approach  to  a  king's 
palace.  It  struck  the  writer  that  an  apparently 
new  avenue  or  drive  running  almost  straight 
from  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  nian.slon  at  Hat- 
field presented  an  opportunity  of  avenue  plant- 
ing such  as  is  seldom  met  with,  but  as  it  then 
existed  the  road  was  sadly  too  narrow,  stretch- 
ing away  through  a  rather  desolate  and  un- 
furnished portion  of  the  park  like  a  mere  track, 
and  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  mansion  and 
its  surroundings.  Pebegbine. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
July  12. 
The  exhibits  on  this  occasion  were  few,  but  they 
comprised  some  noteworthy  plants. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
the  following  ; — 

To  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Son,  Chelsea,  for — 

Crotonrubro-lineatus.— A  variety  of  noble 
habit  of  growth  and  handsome  foliage.  The  leaves 
are  long  and  broad,  as  in  C.  Yeitchi ;  the  variega- 
tion consists  of  mottlings  of  golden-yellow  on  a 
deep  green  ground,  while  the  primary  and  lateral 
veins  are  a  deep  crimson  as  well  as  the  young 
shoots. 

LSBlla  Philbrickiana. — A  beautiful  hybrid 
Orchid  raised  between  Cattleya  Acklandire  and 
LiBlia  elegans.  It  Is  similar  to  the  former,  but 
the  lip  is  larger  aud  more  highly  coloured. 

Oarnation  Gloire  de  Nancy.— A  fine 
variety  of  the  Clove  section ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
pure  white,  and  finely  double ;  altogether  a  first 
rate  sort. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for 

Oienkowskia  Klirki. — A  remarkably  hand- 
some Gingerwort  from  Zanzibar.  The  leaves  are 
ample,  broad,  and  handsome.  The  flower-stems 
proceed  from  tlie  base  ;  they  are  erect,  about  1  ft. 
high,  and  terminated  by  a  dense  spike  of  flowers 
and  buds.  The  flowers  consist  of  a  broad  roundish 
perianth  about  3  in.  across,  of  a  delicate  rosy  pink 
with  a  white  centre  and  conspicuous  yellow  boss. 

Oncidium  Gardnerianum.— A  handsome 
Orchid  bearing  a  prof  usion  of  flowers,  U-in.  across, 
on  tall  slender  stems.  The  colour  of  the  sepals, 
greenish-brown,  barred  with  yellow  ;  that  of  the 
lip,  bright  yellow,  margined  with  mottlings  of 
chocolate-brown. 

Iris  Kaempferi  Seraph.— A  fine  variety, 
with  double  flowers  of  a  pale  lavender  tint, 
heavily  feathered,  and  margined  with  purjjle. 
Only  one  flower  was  shown. 

M.  Lcmoine,  Nancy,  France,  for — 

Pelargonium  Henri  Cannell. — A  double 
zonal  variety  of  a  deep  crimson-purple  colour, 
spotted  with  scarlet,  as  in  the  variety  Dr.  Denny. 
Also  ;for  a  seedling  (No.  76,  1878),  a  decorative 
variety  in  the  way  of  Mad.  Thibaut,  but  with 
more  crisped  margins  and  more  deeply  coloured. 
The  truss  is  large,  and  the  plant  extremely  flori- 
ferous. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  for — 

Delphinium  Leon  Dubois.— An  ex- 
tremely fine  variety,  having  long  spikes  of  large 
and  perfectly  double  blossoms  of  a  rich  violet- 
purple  hue. 

Mr.  A.  Chairman,  Kensington,  for — 

Athy  rium  Filix-f  cBmina  acrocladon. — 
A  variety  of  dwarf  growth,  having  the  fronds  finely 
divided  and  tasselled  in  a  very  elegant  manner. 
It  will  prove  a  valuable  decorative  plant  if  it  is  of 
easy  culture. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  certificated,  Messrs. 
Yeitch  exhibited  Pothos  aurea,  a  climbing  Arad 
with  handsome  leaves  mottled  with  yellow  ;  Den- 
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(Irobiuni  ceriniim,  a  Piortifan  species,  with  small 
Howcrs  oE  a  creamy  yellow  and  with  long  spurs  ; 
(ilobba  cocoinea,  also  from  liorneo,  a  plant  with 
long  slender  stems  terminated  by  pretty  clusters 
of  small  scarlet  flowers— the  habit  of  growth  is 
graceful,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  decorative 
plant ;  Kpergula  pilifera  aurea,  a  golden-leaved 
form  of  a  small  indigenous  plant  that  will  no 
doubt  be  useful  for  carpet  bedding  or  for  the  rock 
garden,  and  Anthurium  Kalbreyeri,  a  large-growing 
Aroid  with  handsome  rounded  leaves  divided  into 
from  four  to  nine  segments. 

Mr.  Bull  contributed  Rhopala  Jonghei,  a  fine 
foliaged  plant  in  the  way  of  R.  corcovadcnsis  ; 
Catakidozamia  Hopei,  a  Cycad,  possessing  large 
pinnate  leaves  borne  in  an  elegant  manner ;  Senecio 
stenocephala,  a  herbaceous  species,  with  cordate 
and  sharply-toothed  leaves  and  erect  spikes  of 
yellow  flowers  some  3  ft.  high  ;  Davallia  Lorrainei, 
an  elegant  Hare'.s-foot  Fern,  the  true  Masdevallia 
Chimfera,  differing  from  the  spurious  kinds  by  the 
flowers  being  borne  erect ;  Pellionia  llaveauana, 
a  trailing  stove  plant,  with  handsome  leaves,  the 
colour  of  which  is  a  bronzy  green,  margined 
with  various  shades  of  invisible  green ;  Disa 
grandiflora  Barrelli,  an  extremely  fine  form  of 
this  terrestrial  Cape  Orchid ;  Antigrarama  bra- 
siliensis,  an  interesting  Fern,  with  silvery 
fronds  ;  Aphelandra  punctata,  a  variegated-leaved 
plant  with  emerald  green  foliage,  spotted  and 
veined  with  silvery  white.  These,  with  Odonto- 
glossum  vexillarium,  picturatum,  and  rubrum, 
composed  a  beautiful  and  interesting  group. 

A  new  seedling  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  named 
JIary  Pochin  was  shown  Vjy  Messrs.  Cranston 
it  Co.,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford.  It  is  in 
the  way  of  General  Jacrjueminot,  but  of  finer 
form  and  substance.  It  promises  to  be  a  first- 
rate  variety.  Jlr.  R.  Dean  showed  some  half-a- 
dozrn  well-flowered  plants  of  Lobelia  Heckfield 
Favourite,  an  extremely  free  flowering  sort  of  a 
brilliant  rich  blue. 

A  fine  display  of  cut  flowers  came  from  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  These  included  a  fine 
collection  of  Verbenas,  comprising  some  eighteen 
varieties.  The  most  beautiful  of  these  were  Sir 
G.  AVolseley  (purple).  Regalia  (cerise),  Ed. 
Perkin  (blush).  Dr.  Fezerlin  (deep  maroon).  Gen. 
Picton  (crimson).  Hero  (mauve),  Mrs.  Coppin 
(vermilion),  Philip  Darling  (violet-purple).  Prince 
of  Wales  (scarlet),  and  Esmeralda  (white  flaked 
with  purple).  A  dozen  named  varieties  of  Del- 
phinium were  very  fine,  which  besides  seedling.'* 
includes  such  fine  sorts  as  Amabilis,  Semis,  Mons. 
Barrel,  Gervais  Remain,  Hamlet,  Britannicus, 
and  La  Belle  Alliance.  Three  groups  of  zonal 
Pelargonium  blooms  were  also  very  brilliant ; 
these  were  Nemesis  and  F.  Schuler,  both  bright 
scarlet:  Henri  Jacoby,  deep  crimson-scarlet,  very 
fine  ;  and  Eureka,  a  pure  white  variety.  These, 
with  flowers  of  a  fine  strain  of  Camellia- flowered 
Balsams  and  flowers  of  a  Nicotiana,  doubtfully 
named  N.  afiinis,  made  altogether  an  attractive 
display,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

A  fine  form  of  C'attleyagigas,  named imperialis, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hodges,  Gravelly  Hill,  Bir- 
mingham. A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  A 
major  variety  of  Oncidium  crispum  came  from 
Mr.  Peacock's  collection  at  Sudbury  House,  Ham- 
mersmith, which  was  very  handsome,  finer  than 
we  have  hitherto  seen,  Mr.  Croucher  also  showed 
a  flower  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  giganteum 
to  show  how  long  it  remains  in  flower.  For  cut 
blooms  of  Pelargonium  Osman  Pasha,  Mr.  Osman, 
Sutton,  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks ;  as  wa.s  also 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  for  a  flowering  plant  of  Hibiscus 
Hugeli,  a  beautiful  species  with  purplish-pink 
blossoms  of  large  size. 

A  group  of  about  a  score  of  new  Pelargoniums 
was  sent  from  Chiswick.  These  were  raised  by, 
and  exhibited  for,  M.  Lemcine,  of  Nancy.  Besides 
those  certificated  were  some  fine  seedling  varieties 
unnamed.  Among  the  finest  named  sorts  were 
Paul  de  St.  Victor,  Etendard,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Belle 
de  Jour,  Mad.  Eoucicault,  Surprise,  and  Cyclope. 

Fruits. — Melons  were  the  principal  exhibits. 
Among  these  two  fine  varieties  were  sent  by 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath 


Longleat,  Warminster.  One  was  a  sort  selected 
from  Eastnor  Castle,  an  enormous  globular 
fruit,  finely  netted,  but  deficient  in  flavour.  The 
other  was  Cashmere,  an  old  variety,  of  large  size, 
white  flesh,  oval  in  shape,  of  exquisite  fl.avour, 
and  very  juicy.  It  was  highly  commended  by  the 
committee,  who  considered  it  a  first-rate  Melon, 
and  awarded  a  cultural  commendation.  These 
are  the  only  sorts  of  Melon  Sir.  Taylor  grows.  A 
seedling  Melon  from  Jlr.  Carmiehael,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  named  Nowton  Court,  is  a  fine  sort  and 
very  promising ;  the  committee  wished  to  see  it 
again.  It  is  a  large  round  fruit,  not  much  netted, 
but  prominently  ribbed  ;  the  flesh  is  green.  It  was 
raised  between  A.  F.  Barron  and  Dickson's 
Favourite. 

Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  Eyre,  Welford 
Park,  Newbury,  showed  a  seedling  Melon  raised 
between  William  Tillery  and  Dell's  Hybrid.  As  it 
was  over  ripe  it  was  passed.  It  was  a  round  and 
finely-netted  green-fleshed  sort.  A  seedling 
Melon  also  came  from  Mr.  R.  Doe, 
Ruflord  Abbey,  Ollerton,  Notts.  It  was  a  cross 
between  Read's  Hybrid  and  Colston  Bassett.  The 
fruit  was  over  ripe.  Sir.  Butcher,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  sent  a  handsome  Melon,  but  it  was  poor  in 
quality  ;  and  one  from  Sir.  Wilkinson,  Firle  Place, 
Lewes,  was  also  passed. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson  for  a  fine  Queen  Pine-apple  and  two 
dishes  of  Pitmaston  Orange  and  Victoria  Nec- 
tarines, both  very  fine. 

A  finely-flavoured  seedling  Strawberry  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Barron  from  the  Society's  gar- 
den. Mr.  Sheppard,  Moorcroft,  Cobham,  sent  a 
twin-fruited  Cucumber  Empress  of  India.  A  seed- 
ling Potato  named  Early  Comet,  a  cross  between 
American  Success  and  Woodstock  Kidney,  was 
exhibited  by  Sir.  R.  Dean,  Ealing.  It  is  a  hand- 
some tuber  of  clean  appearance,  and  said  to  be  of 
first-rate  quality.  It  was  recommended  to  be 
tried  at  Chiswick. 

Pelargonium  Society. — On  this  occasion 

tliis  Society  awarded  first-class  certificates  to 
M.  Lemoine  for  Mad.  Harmant  (Lemoine),  a  deco- 
rative variety  of  fine  habit  and  free-flowering 
quality.  The  flower  is  large,  finely  formed,  and  a 
pure  wdiite  save  a  few  carmine  pencillings  in  the 
throat.  P.  Mont  Blanc,  a  double,  white-flowered. 
Ivy-leaved  variety,  very  free  in  flower  and  vigorous 
in  growth.  The  society  also  awarde<l  first  class 
certificates  to  Henri  Cannell,  and  No.  76,  1S78, 
described  above. 


T.  r.  Jf.— I'niljnlily  Euonjmiiscurnp.TUS. T.  B.  W. 

— Appnrently    CkTodciulron    spcciosum,    hut   we    cinnot 

name  accurately  from  such  miserable  scrai^s. //.  W.  K. 

—  <  'aiiipanula  pnsilla  alf)a. G.  Wt'/vfc.  — Oe-snera  tuhillora. 

~F.  J.  S.—l,  Dcutzia  scalira  II. -pi. ;  'Z,  f'istnslailaniferus.— 
./.  C. — 1,  Scolopcndriuni  vulgai-c  cii.'fpum  ;  2,  Cotoneaster 
species;  3,  Kinmymu.s  jap^micus  laljIoliuH  varicgatus ;  4, 
Lastrea  Filix-nias  ;  .'>,  Seln;rit)ella  WiMonovi  ;  6,  Aspirtium 

aculeatum.  ~  7,    Scnlf.penilriiuii    Mil;4:uc. J.   L. — Next 

week. 


LATE  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS- 

Deposit  on  Grapes.— Tlie  nther  day  1  syringeil  my 
Vines  for  red' spicier,  and  unfortunately  left  a  dejiosit  on 
the  (irapes,  and  I  find  syringing,'  won't  take  it  ott".  \\'hat  is 
the  best  for  me  to  do  with  them  V— Subsciubkb. 

Mildew. — The  most  efTective  way  of  eradicating  nuldew 
on  i;ra]tes  in  a  cool  house  is  sulphur.  Dust  it  on  the  leaves 
when  they  are  wet,  anil  allow  plenty  of  air  to  circulate 
tlu-on;jh  the  house. 

Roses  — What  are  the  best  Tea  Roses  for  forcing  in  pots 
—  I.I..  T.  [Mr,  Geo.  Paul  rcconuiieilds  Sonrejur  (f'un  Ami, 
Mad.  WiUrimoz,  Isabella  Sjuviif,  Mad.  Falenf.  Alba  rnsea, 
Mad.  La)id'ard,  Marie  Van  llontte,  Anna  OlUvier,  Preai- 
deul,  yiphetfiji,  Rvbcns,  and  Sn/rano.] 

Names  of  Plants.— j4.  G.  jtfoncrif/rffro/imji.— Gera- 
nium pratense,  the  small  plant ;  the  other  is  Camjianula 

latifolia. T.  Lonf/lei/.—l,  Hemerocallis  fulva ;  2,  Lilium 

Martagon  ;  3,  .Spirwa  Aruncus  ;  4,  apparently  Rosa  spino- 

sissima. Orchis. — Halicnaria    bifolia. Lenzie. — Pyrus 

Aria. J.  G.  Gra!f.~\,  Pteris  umbrosa ;  2,  Nephrodium 

molle;  3,  send  a  specimen  with  spores  on  hack  of  frond;  4, 

Dictyiigr.'ininic  jiiponicavariegata. T.  Partiii(]tfin.—i^t'\\A 

a  better  specimen,  in  flower  if  possible. S.  W'.  C— Lilium 

Martagon.    (laillardia    aristata  var.   (perennial). F.  B. 

(Lefgtrorth). — 1,   .Sa.\ifraga  hypnoidcs  var.;   2,   3,   and   .'», 

send  in  flower;   C,   Perlploca  grfeca. i'jnWr^.— Vicia 

lathyroidcs. Mac. — Bryonia    dioica,    .^eilum    album, 

Spira'a    salicifidia    var. T.     II.    A.    //.  —  Campanula 

grandis  ;  the  small  flowered  species  we  cannot  name. 

ir.  /*.  M.  ClTa^er/orrf^.— Apparently  Kondeletia  spcciosa. 

J,   ^rifoW.— Centaurca  montana. J.  /i'af/.— Sapo- 

naria  \'acearia. //  /J.— Allium  nigrum  var. M.  S.— 

Ijetnnica  gi-andiflora  (the  red  flower),  liieracium  aurantia- 

cnm. It.    r.    v.— Rulms    nutkanns. //.    T.    X  — 2, 

Kestnca  Myurne  ;  3,  Brounis  secalimis  ;  I,  It.  arvensis  ;  .^, 
15.  mollis  ;  6,  Poa  maritima  ;  7,  Festuca  bromoiiies  ;  S,  Poa 
distiuis  :  0,  Pestuca  pratensis  ;  lo,  Poa  rigida  ;  11,  Avcna 
prntensis.  Please  note  that  our  rule  is  only  to  nantc  four 
plants  at  one  time J.  J).,  CAater.— Bignonia  uapreolata. 


GAIIDEN  APPOINTMENTS. 

IIASNE.SS  Hall,  Cockermoutli,   Cumberland,  Mr. 

J.  Taylor. 
Clahendox  Park,  Salisbusy,  Mr.  Warren. 
Camp  Ville,  North  Shields,  Jlr.  W.  S.  Campbell. 
Fern  Hill,  Thorpe    Hamlet,   Norwich,    Mr.    T. 

Lown.^. 
Makston  House,  Frome,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden. 
Belmont,  East  Barnet,  Sir.  T.  Record. 
Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  .Mr.  Benliam. 
Wherwell   Priory,    Andover,    Hants,    Mr.    J. 

,'^paven. 
Howsham     Hall,     Kirkham,      York,     Mr.      J. 

Hatherly. 
Attingham  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  W.  Spinks. 
Cbeedy  Park,  Crediton,  Devon,  Mr.  W.  Seward. 
Glyliffon  Park,  Carnarvon,  Mr.  JI.  Hartwell. 
Elmwood,  Bickley,  Mr.  J.  I'aul. 
Hazel  Hall,  Ep.som,  Mr.  W.  JIanning. 
The  Cedars,  Leamington,  Mr.  F.  Southam. 
OSPKINGE  House,  Faversham,  .Mr.  H.  King. 
Highcroft,     Husbands      Bosworth,      Mr.      G. 

Radford. 
Cateriiam  Valley',  Mr.  W.  Millard. 
Elkington  Hall,  Louth,  Mr.  B.  G.  Stone. 
Brooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr.  D.  Judd. 
St.\geniioe   Park,    AVelwyn,  Herts,  Mr.    John 

Chisholm. 
Rosepield,  Sevenoaks,  Jlr.  S.  Cook. 
Sunderla>-d  Hall,  Selkirk,  Sir.  D.  Crombie. 
Peelways,  Ayton,  Jlr.  D.  Clunas. 
Dalhousib,  Crieff,  Mr.  A.  Ross. 
Skibo  Castle,  Sunderland,  Mr.  C.  Bartleman. 
Culver  House,  Chudleigh,  Jlr.  E.  Sclater. 
Villa  JIagorie,  Torquay,  Jlr.  W.  Wood. 
Holcombe,  DawUsh,  Mr.  W.  Book. 
MiciiELSTOWN    Castle,    Cork,    Mr.   W.    \y\nh- 

bcrley. 
Nantclwydd  Hall,  Ruthin.  Mr.  G.  Hubbard. 
Floraire,  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  Jlr.  J.  S.  Trevor, 
Elmswood,  Denmark  Hill,  .Mr.  W.  Camp. 
Alvington,  Torquay,  Mr.  J.  Dawe. 
Hatton,  Fcltham,  Jlr.  J.  Gardner. 
Buynallt,  Hertford,  Jlr.  A.  Iving. 
BULWICH  I'ARK,  Wansford,  Jlr.  J.  Park. 
Moat  Mount,  Jlill  Hill.  Jlr.  Jas.  Read. 
I'ERNSIDE,  Bickley,  Mr.  E.  Wilson. 
Cave  Castle,  South  Cave,  Yorks,  Mr.  N.  Coppin. 
LUDDINGTON    HOUSE,  Eghaiu,    Mr.    G.    Spring- 

thorpe. 
Headingtos    Hill    Hall,    Oxford,    Jlr.      W. 

Hovell. 
CHEL.STON  Cross,  Torquay.  Mr.  J.  Hobbs. 
Warfield  Park,  Bracknell,  Jlr.  W.  Hazel. 
Wanlip  Hall,  Leicester,  Jlr.  E.  James. 
Canons  Park,  Edgwaro,  Jlr.  A.  Bradley. 
Blake  Hall,  Ongar,  Jlr.  W.  Bailey. 
PoRTMORE,  Eddlcstonc,  Sir.  Cosh. 
Desart  House,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Sir.  R.  J.  Wilson. 
Hay  Brow,  Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  Sir.  James 

Robertson. 
Cassiobuky',  Mr.  Joseph  Fitt. 


London  and  International  Horticul- 
tural Directory.  —  We  sliould  be  greatly 
obligcil  by  nurserymen  and  others  aiding  us  in  the 
compilation  of  this  directory  by  furnishing  lists 
of  those  occupied  in  the  business  of  horticulture 
within  their  respective  districts,  including  impor- 
tant agricultural  houses  also. 

Sawdust  for  Rhododendrons.— Dr.  Xcwington, 
of  Ticehnrat,  informs  us  that  Pine  sawdust  will  grow 
Rhododendrons  perfectly  in  districts  where  theie  is  lime- 
Btone  soil  or  Idue  gault  to  prevent  their  culture  in  the 
ordinary  soil.  He  says  he  has  seen  satisfactory  jiroofs  of 
this,  and  that  the  Rliododendrons  grew  and  flowered 
admirably  in  it.  The  fact  may  not  be  unimportant  in  dis- 
tricts where  Rhododendrons  cannot  be  grown,  and  whera 
considerable  eNpense  to  obtain  peat  is  sontetintes 
incurred, 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Katm-e  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature."- S/iaATSj)far«. 


PLANTS   PER   POST   FROM  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

CoxsidehinTt   the  facility  ivitli    -n-bich   living 
plants  of  small  size   can  be   got  from   abroad 
through   the   post  office,   I   am   surprised   that 
this  plan  is  not  much  more  frequently  adopted 
than  it  is.      Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known 
among  amateurs  that  for  a  few  pence  a  small 
packet  may  be  brought  from  almost  any  part  of 
the  world.   I  have  had  them  sent  me  through  the 
post  from  New  Zealand,  Demerara,  Sandwich 
Islands,  Porto  Rico,  &c.   The  packet  from  Porto 
Rico,  received  a  few  days  ago — costing   Id. — 
consisted  of  a  lucifer  match  box  containing  two 
living  tilmy  Ferns,  one  of  them  having  a  young 
frond   about    \    in.    long    grown    during    the 
journey.      Unfortunately,   however,   after  sur- 
vi\'in^  a  3000  miles'  journey  and  being  safely 
deposited,  as  I  thought,  in  my  filmy  Fern  house, 
I  found  the  following  morning  that  a  vile  .slug 
or  other  pest  had  made  its  supper  off  the  tender 
heart  of  the  plant,  including  the  foresaid  young 
frond— much  to  my  disgust.      The  other  filmy 
escaped.      The  packet  from  Sandwich  Islands 
was  still  smaller — little  more  tlian  a  walnut  in 
size.     There  were  in  it  half-a-dozen  very  small 
Fernsasdry  astinder.  Howeyer,onbeingputinto 
moist  heat  they  started  into  growth,  and  are  now 
doing  well.    One  is  Pteris  decora— uewso  far  as 
Iknowtocultivation—the  other  (Pteris  decipiens) 
is  common.  From  Switzerland  lately  three  packets 
of  alpineshavereached  me,costing  only  2M. each. 
The  packets  contained  about  two  dozen"  alpines 
each.     One  failure,  however,  I  have  to  record 
f rorn  New  Caledonia ;  a  considerable  number  of 
filmies   were  in  this  packet,  but  all  were  dead, 
owing    to    insufficient    packing.      Everything 
depends  upon  the  packing.  In  each  of  the  above 
cases  I  have  sent  to  my  correspondents  a  small 
piece  of  gutta-percha  sheeting  for  enclosing  the 
plants  to  prevent  evaporation.     "When  from  a 
great  distance,  several    independent    wrappers 
should  be  used.     A  square  yard  costs  under  2s., 
the  weight  of  this  being  only  2   oz.     An  air- 
tight tin  box  would  answer  the  same  purpose, 
but  the  postage  would  be  much  increased. 

Perhaps  those  who  have  friends  abroad— not 
necessarily  botanical — may  be  induced  to  try 
this  system,  especially  any  travelling  or  residing 
in  little  visited  districts.  Something  new  would 
in  all  probability  frequently  be  the  result. 
There  is  always  great  interest  in  getting  a  new 
plant.  My  experience  has  been  principally  with 
Filmy  Ferns,  which  are  amongst  the  worst 
subjects  to  travel.  If  such  can  be  successfully 
imported,  almost  anything  may.  It  is  a  different 
matter  sending  plants  from  this  country,  as 
everything  of  the  sort  must  be  paid  letter  rate. 
The  postal  authorities  abroad  are  much  more 
liberal  than  our  own  in  this  respect.  Some  time 
a^o  I  sent  a  quantity  of  Rose  cuttings  to  a 
friend  in  Demerara  which  cost  me  as  many 
shillings  as  the  same  parcel  would  have  cost 
pence  coming  from  that  country.  My  friend 
tells  me  the  cuttings  for  the  most  part  are 
growing  luxuriantly,  which  is  a  consolation  so 
far.  P.  Neill  Phaser. 

Ediithurgh. 


FORCED  AND  PROTECTED 

VEGETABLES. 

French  Bean  House.— The  object  which 

"  H."  has  in  view  is  constantly  attempted  and 

more  or  less  successfully  put  in  practice  every 


[Vol.  XX.    season  by  most  cultivators,  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  work  is  done  in  a  makeshift 
sort  of  way,  that  is,  witli  houses  not  generally 
constructed  and  devoted  to  particular  varieties 
of  vegetables,  as  is  the  ease  with   fruits.     Of 
course  houses  such  as  your  correspondent  wishes 
to  get   up   are   certainly    to   be   found    about 
London,  and  occasionally  in  the  large  gardens 
in  the  country,  but  generally  such   houses  are 
erected  for  a  double  purpose.     A  French  Bean 
house,  for  instance,  is  not  required  for  Beans  all 
the  year  round,  and  therefore  it  is  utilised  for 
plants,  or  say  Cucumbers  or  Melons  in  summer, 
and  why  not  ?  but  then  a  compromise  is  made 
in  the  construction.     Beans  only  in  winter  and 
spring,  from  your  correspondent's  point  of  view, 
should  be  the  primary  idea  in  the  construction 
of  the  French  Bean  house,  and  for  every  other 
sort  of  vegetable  the  same  leading  idea  should 
be   upheld   to   insure    the  greatest   amount  of 
success.     Green  succulent  vegetables  in  abund- 
ance   in    winter    is    a    delightful    thought — a 
product  of  the  mind  like  a  Spanish  chateau,  but 
not  so   easy  to  realise.      French   Beans  after 
November  will  require  a  narrow  lean-to  house, 
steep,    with    a    short    hip    behind,    therefore 
not    lofty — 9  ft.   to   the   apex    will    be    high 
enough  ;  it  should  have  wide  panes,  a  minimum 
of  timber    in    the    shape    of  rafters,  so  as  to 
admit      all     the     light     possible,     a     sunk 
path  in  front,  a  short  upright  sash  there,  say 
18  in.  high,  on  which  to  rest  the  rafters,  and  an 
open  shelf  20  in.  wide  next   the   glass,  under 
which  would  be  four  4-in.  pipes.     In  the  body 
of  the  house,  which  may  be  10  ft.  wide  inside, 
should  be  a  steep  stage,  corresponding  with  the 
lie  of  the  roof,  on  which  to  place   the  pots  or 
boxes  containing  the  Beans.      Underneath   the 
stage  should  be  four  more  pipes  laid  horizontally 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  heat  the  house  comfortably 
without  having  to  overheat  the  pipes,  producing 
that  roasted  smell  of  the  atmosphere  invariably 
experienced  in  houses  where  the  heating  appa- 
ratus is  strained  to  do  its  work.     Means  of  ven- 
tilation can  be  made  in  the  short  hip  sash.    The 
object  of  this  narrow  steep  house  is  to  catch  all 
the  light  of  the  sun  in  winter,  and  the  use  of 
the  steep  stage  is  to  give  the  Beans  all  the  bene- 
fit of  the  light  possible,  and  to  admit  of  a  cir- 
culation of  air  among  the  pots  or  narrow  boxes 
in  which  the  Beans  are  to  be  grown.    The  steps 
of  the  stage  need  not  be  wider  than  9  in.     The 
greatest  want  of  Beans  in  winter  is  sunlight — 
their  greatest  enemy  damp.      A  great  cultural 
mistake  is  planting  in  too  much  soil;   a  hard 
mature  growth,  induced  through  having  plenty 
of  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  within  the 
house,  should  be  aimed  at.  This  is  no  ideal  house 
for  the  special  culture  of  Beans  in  winter  and 
spring,  but  one  which  I  have  actually   seen  in 
operation.  It  might  not  be  called  a  handy  house, 
but  handiness  vv  ill  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  crop.  The  wateringandpickingmay 
be  done  under  difficulties,  but  "catch  your  hare 
before  you  skin  it"  is  good  advice.     If  the  back 
wall  is  whitewashed  and  the  flues  from  the  fire  are 
made  to  traverse  it  from  end  to  end  before  com- 
municating with  the  chimney,  much  economy  in 
heat  will  be  the  result.     A  house  of  this  de- 
scription will  answer  admirably  for  Strawberries, 
but  without  the  four  pipes  underneath  the  stage ; 
the  centre  stage  also  may  be  flatter,  because  the 
Strawberry  does  not  require  so  intense  sunshine, 
and  rather  rejoys  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Early  Pea  House.— For  very  early  Peas  a 
long  narrow  house  with  the  same  description  of 
roof  is  the  best,  except  that  the  front  upright 
sash  should  be  3  ft.,  and  three  pipes  only  will 
be  sufficient,and  they  should  be  under  the  centre 
stage ;  a  row  of  Peas  will  then  be  grown  on  the 
narrow  border  next  the  glass, or  in  along  narrow 
box  for  the  purpose,  similar  boxes  to  be  placed 


on  the  stage  in  the  centre, of  thehouse,  to  which, 
that  is,  to  each  side  of  the  box,  a  row  of   wir^ 
netting  should  be  attached  for,  the., support  of ; 
the  Peas.     Such  yarieties^,as  Dicksok's  First  and'  , 
Best  or  William  the  First  are  thabest  for,  eal-ly 
work.   For  the  spring  and  early  eiuliiiier supply;  A 
pits  10  ft.  wide  with  a  good  pitck..tot.he3nniand 
with  a  flow  and  return  pipe  in  fi%nit,,_are  the 
best  in  which  dwarf  sorts  can  be  sown  in 
1  ft.  depth  of  soil.  Such  as  Tom  Thumb  or  Little 
Gem  may  run  in  rows  across  the  pit  the  same  as 
in  the  open  ground.     This  may  seem  a  great 
width,  but  there  is  economy  iu  it  in  relation  to 
the  pipes,  and  handiness  must  give  way  to  other 
considerations.     I  prefer  light  and  handy  appli- 
ances, but  there  is  also  a  limit  in  this  direction. 

HiBEnNIAN. 


Green   Vegetables. — Having   had  forty 
years'  experience  iu  growing  these  for  winter  and 
spring  use,  allow  me  to  offer  the  followingremarks 
on  the  subject :     For  French  Beans  I  have  found 
Melon  and  Cucumber  pits  suitable  where  the 
temperature  can  be  maintained  at  from  .55"  to 
60".     I  have  had  two  crops  of  Beans  from  such 
houses    from  May  to    September,    sowing  the 
first    on    the    soil  from  which  the  Melons  or 
Cucumbers  were  taken.     For  the  second  crop  I 
added  a  little  fresh  loam,  and  planted  the  Beans 
out  from  3-in.  pots.     In  November  I  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  plant  my  Vine  borders  with 
Beans  (a  fortnight  after  the  houses  are  started) 
from  3-in.  pots  ;  the  same  may  be  done  in  suc- 
cession as  the  Vineries  are  started,  thus  securing 
a  good  supply  all  through  the  winter  and  spring 
months.     Peas  I  have  known  to  do  well  in  pits 
with    just    sufficient    heat    to  keep  out    frost. 
Basil  may  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  light  soil  in 
shallow  pans  or  bcxes,  and  placed  in  a  house 
with  a  temperature  ranging  from  00"  to  70" ; 
keep  it  as  dry  as  possible  in  damp  weather,  as 
it  is  liable  to  damp  off.     Mint,  Tarragon,  &c., 
succeeds    on    borders    of    Vineries  and  Peach 
houses  where  the  temperature  is  from  50"  to  CO". 
Tomatoes  require  a  span-roofed  house  devoted 
to  themselves.     For  Strawberries  I  recommend 
a  lean-to  house  with  a  stage  placed   near  the 
glass,  just  leaving  sufficient  room  for  watering. 
I  have  never  seen  Broccoli  grown' in  houses,  but 
have  had  it  excellent  in  the  most  severe  weather 
merely  by  adopting  the  old  plan  of  taking  up 
the  plants  when  full  grown   and  placing  them 
upon  their  sides  with  the  heads  facing  the  south. 
Celery  I  have  known  to  last  good  all  through 
the  winter  planted  out-of-doors  in  narrow  ridges 
well  earthed  up  ;    at  the  last  earthing  up    in 
October  the  surface  should  be  well  smoothed 
down  with  the  back  of  the  spade  from  the  plant 
downwards  to  carry  off  the  heavy  rains.      It 
wiU  keep  in  this  way  till  it  runs  to  seed.     M. 


Span-roofed  Pit. — If  given  good  houses, 
and  the  requisite  labour  to  work  them,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  products  desired  by  "  H." 
should  not  be  forthcoming  in  abundance. 
Generally,  cultivators  have  to  put  up  with  make- 
shift conveniences,  particularly  as  regards  the 
winter  protection  of  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces,  and  the  like,  and  as  yet  I  have  never 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  at  command  any 
better  convenience  for  lengthening  out  the 
supply  than  that  afforded  by  the  shelter  of  a 
wall,  and  Fern  or  long  litter  shaken  over  the 
plants  in  severe  weather,  or  a  few  skeleton 
frames,  over  which  were  tacked  mats  or  canvas  ; 
either  of  these  modes  preserves  Broccoli,  Cauli- 
flowers, Celery,  and  the  hardier  Lettuces  fairly 
well,  but  if  I  "had  "  II."  as  minister  of  the  ex- 
chequer, I  would  certainly  go  in  for  building 
houses,  or  rather  frames,  for  the  purpose  of 
wintering  them  the  more  effectively,  and  with 
less  labour  than  is  inyolved  by  the  practice  just 
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alluded  to.  One  of  tlie  best  forms  of  lionse,  or 
rather  pit — for  boiise  it  could  scarcely  be 
called — would  be  a  span-roofed  one  running 
north  and  south,  12  ft.  in  widths  and  of  such  di- 
mensions as  to  length  as  the  supplies  required 
demanded.  The  lights  should  be  movable,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  taken  off  or  put  on,  as  needed, 
and  the  whole  interior  of  the  pit  should  be  a  bed 
of  good  soil  in  which  the  seeds  could  be  sown  or 
the  plants  be  planted  out,  at  a  date  calculated 
to  furnish  the  supplies  when  required.  Arti- 
ficial heat  would  rarely  be  necessary,  as  the 
best  protection  would  be  an  exterior  covering  of 
good  thick  mats,  or  Frigi  Domo,  but  as  a  safe- 
guard ,in  very  severe  weather  a  single  line  of 
pipes  round  the  pit  might  be  desirable.  This 
form  of  pit  would  do  well  for  Broccoli,  Cauli- 
flowers, C'olworts,  and  Lettuce,  which  might 
either  be  sown  as  above  suggested,  or  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  open  garden  at  the  beginning 
of  winter. 

Span-roofed  House.  —  French  B>au3, 
Tomatoes,  and  Asparagus  are  about  all  the 
really  good  winter  vegetables  worthy  of  forcing, 
and  for  these  provision  sliould  be  made  for 
heating  the  pit  to  a  temperature  of  7.>' — not 
that  this  figure  would  need  to  be  always  adhered 
to,  but  .sometimes  it  might  be  necessary.  This 
house  I  would  also  have  span-roofed,  the  gables 
pointing  north  and  south,  and  l-'j  ft.  in  width  ; 
this  would  allow  of  a  6-ft.  bed  on  each  side  and 
a  ;J-ft.  path  through  the  centre.  The  bed  on  the 
west  side  should  be  entirely  reserved  for  the 
growth  of  French  Beans,  and  the  opposite  side 
for  Tomatoes  and  Asparagus  ;  a  bottom  heat  of 
not  less  than  70^  would  be  needed  in  each  case, 
and  this  could  be  produced  by  placing  the  pipes 
in  a  chamber  formed  of  Oak|  slabs  or  earthen- 
ware tiles,  and  the  soil  placed  over  them ;  on  the 
east  side  a  central  dividing  line  consisting  of  4^- 
in.  brick-work  would  be  needed  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  bed.  Of  the  partitions 
thus  formed,  tlie  one  next  the  outside  wall 
should  be  planted  with  Tomatoes,  and  the  inner 
half  with  .\sparagus.  The  Tomatoes  could  be 
trained  up  the  roof  and  over  the  Asparagus 
without  any  bad  result.  Provided  the  path  was 
sunken,  which  might  easily  be  done  by  having 
a  step  or  two  down  into  the  house,  a  .shelf 
might  be  suspended  from  the  centre  to  thereof, 
on  which  might  be  grown  Peas  in  pots.  Straw- 
berries, &c. 

Cold  Pits. — For  the  winter  growth  of  llad- 
ishes  and  saladings  generally,  no  structures  are 
more  suitable  than  what  are  usually  termed  cold 
pits ;  indeed,  personally,  I  should  prefer  a 
series  of  these  having  a  southern  aspect  to  the 
best  planned  forcing  houses  that  could  be  built, 
and  for  bottom  heat,  not  much  of  which  is  ever 
required  by  .saladings,  nothing  equals  Oak 
leaves,  eitlier  for  regularity  as  regards  heat  or 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  retain  it. 
As  to  top  beat,  about  GO^  as  a  maximum  would 
be  ensured  by  a  single  row  of  pipes  round  the 
pit,  but  this  heat  .should  not  be  used  except  the 
temperature  is  liliely  to  fall  below  .50^,  the 
reason  being  that  none  of  these  things  thrive  so 
satisfactorily  in  heat  so  imparted  as  in  that 
given  off  from  leaves  and  manure. 

Store  Houses. — For  open  garden  vegetables 
undoubtedly  a  north  aspect  is  best,  and  so  long 
as  the  atmosphere  is  free  from  actual  frost  the 
cooler  they  can  be  kept  the  better.  The  sheds 
that  are  generally  built  behind  vineries  and 
other  lean-to  houses  might  with  slight  alteration, 
especially  as  regards  light,  be  ni.ade  available  for 
storing  Broccoli  that  had  attained  an  advanced 
stage  of  growth,  and  (Jelery  that  had  begira  to 
decay.  Beetroots,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  and  all 
other  culinary  roots  winter  perfectly  in  such 
situations.     '  "  W.  W. 


Cloches.—"  II."  (p.  10)  will  be  able  to  .supply 
himself  with  Lettuces,  Endive,  Radishes,  young 
Onion.s,  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  other  green 
salads  in  winter  and  spring  by  the  use  of 
French  cloches  with  or  without  fermenting 
materials.  In  order  really  to  see  what  difference 
the  cloches  made  to  crops  without  any  assistance 
from  hotbeds  or  top  coverings,  I,  last  February, 
sowed  Early  Hammersmith  and  Tennis  B.all 
Lettuce  under  about  fifty  cloclies,  and  at  the 
same  time  sowed  beside  them  a  similar  quantit)' 
without  any  protection.  This  was  on  a  south 
border  pretty  well  manured  previousl}'.  The 
cloches  were  simply  set  on  the  soil,  but  as  the 
season  advanced  a  small  peeble  was  put  under 
the  edge  of  each  on  one  side  to  admit  air.  The 
result  was  tliat  we  cut  Lettuces  from  under  the 
cloches  just  about  twenty  days  before  those  on 
the  open  border  were  ready.  I  would  not^have 
believed  the  difference  would  have  been  so 
great,  but  the  protection  of  the  seeds  from  frost, 
cold  rains,  and  snow  makes  all  the  difference. 
Our  cloches  are  about  18  in.  in  diameter,  with- 
out knobs,  and  cost  somewhere  about  Is.  Od. 
apiece.  If  "  II."  has  the  materials  and  con- 
veniences I  should  advi.se  him  to  collect  a  long 
and  broad  heap  of  tree  leaves  in  autumn,  about 
3  ft.  deep  and  20  ft.  or  .'!0  ft.  wide,  cover  the 
same  with  good  mould  and  place  the  cloches  on 
it,  and  sow  or  plant  under  it  anything  that 
he  wants  early  which  will  succeed  in  that 
way.  The  slight  hotbed  of  leaves  will 
greatly  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  crops, 
and  I  doubt  if  he  could  adopt  a  cheaper  or 
better  plan. 

French  Beans  and  Strawberries  can  be 
grown  well  together.  A  lean-to  house  with  a 
sharp  slope  to  the  south,  say  1.5  ft.  high  at  the 
back  and  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  wide,  and  glazed  down 
to  the  ground,  including  the  front  lights  or 
shutters,  will  grow  Strawberries  on  shelves  on 
the  back  wall  capitally,  and  French  Beans  on 
the  floor  or  bed  in  front.  It  may  also  be  used 
for  Tomato  culture  as  well.  It  should  be  heated 
sufficiently  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to 
•50  deg.  or  5-5  deg.  at  least  in  cold  weather, 
and  four  or  five  rows  of  4-in.  pipes  will  be 
needed  to  do  that.  It  pays  to  provide  sufficient 
heating  power. 

Frames. — He  may  also  grow  Beans,  Straw- 
berries, Peas,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Lettuces,  Pota- 
toes, herbs,  Asparagus,  &e.,  in  low  frames, 
built  of  brick  G  ft.  wide,  with  movable  sashes, 
and  heated  by  a  4-in.  coil  of  piping  running 
round  the  pit  back  and  front — that  is,  a  single 
pipe  flowing  along  the  front  and  returning  by 
the  back.  AVhen  heated  by  pipes  we  find  that 
fermenting  manure  is  not  required.  The  disad- 
vantage of  frames  is  that  the  lights  have  to  be 
removed  to  admit  of  watering,  lice.,  which  is  a 
drawback  in  severe  weather,  but  they  are  far 
better  than  draughty  orchard  hou.ses,  except  for 
Peas  and  Cauliflower.s,&c.,  which  do  best  in  such 
structures.  We  should  prefer  to  have  the  French 
Beans  and  the  Strawberries  in  a  house  lofty 
enough  to  permit  of  the  plants  being  watered 
and  attended  to  inside.  Tomatoes  also  do  best 
in  such  structures,  but  we  have  had  immense 
crops  of  these  from  May  till  December  in  heated 
frames,  a  few  old  Pea  sticks  being  laid  over  the 
bed  and  the  plants  pegged  over  them.  It 
does  not  pay  to  grow  either  Peas  or 
Cauliflowers  under  glass.  But  Broccoli  raav 
be  lifted,  after  it  has  grown,  in  October 
or  November,  and  laid  in  by  the  heels,  18  in. 
apart,  in  any  temporary  frame  made  of  tui'f  or 
deals,  and  covered  by  glass  sashes  or  shutters  to 
be  removed  in  fine  weather.  Tliis  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  to  make  sure  of  a  supply  of 
Broccoli  in  winter  and  spring,  and  the  plants 
lift  easily  with  balls  of  soil  to  their  roots  in  the 
autumn.       If  one  frame  faces  the  south   and 


another  the  north,  it  will  prolong  the  supply 
till  the  summer  Cauliflowers  come  in.  Eclipse 
and  Carter's  Champion  Broccoli  are  the  most 
reliable  kinds  for  late  work.  No  one  need  lack 
a  supply  of  Broccoli  who  is  prepared  to  take  this 
trouble  with  them.  Tender  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  Spinach  any  one  ought  to  have  outdoors 
every  day  throughout  winter  and  spring  without 
any  protection  whatever  if  the  crops  are  sown 
at  the  right  time.  Our  hardest  frosts  make 
little  or  no  impression  on  these,  and  if  breadth 
enough  be  planted  the  supply  will  be  sufficient. 
Spinach  grows  slowly  during  winter,  hence  the 
breadth  sown  must  be  greater.  We  have  never 
been  without  the.se  two  when  most  other  things 
have  been  killed.  What  kills  Celery  in  winter 
is  the  alternate  frosts  and  rain.s,  but  light,  water- 
proof, felt  shutter.s,  made  riige-shape  and  wide 
enough  to  cover  a  trench,  will  keep  the  ridges 
dry,  and  straw  will  exclude  frost,  and  in  this 
way  good  Celery  may  be  kept  long  enough  and 
in  better  condition  than  lifted  and  stored  in  a 
shed.  Your  correspondent  is  right  in  thinking 
the  French  Bean  the  best  green  vegetable  to 
force,  and  with  a  kind  like  Osborn's  Prolific  he 
should  have  good  crops.  They  can  be  grown 
in  A"ineries,  Pine  stoves,  or  Peach  houses,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  tliey  must  havelight  and  be 
near  the  glass,  and  have  a  temperature  ranging 
from  <;0°  to  7-5^  at  least.  All  the  salad  tribe 
named  above  ai'e  easily  produced  at  any  season 
of  the  year  if  the  accommodation  before  described 
is  provided  for  them,  and  Chicory  will  force 
well  in  any  warm  cellar,  and  with  these  and 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  .Spinach,  and  French 
Beans,  &C.,  most  people  could  be  satisfied  during 
an  English  winter.  J.  S.  W. 


WILD  GAP.DENING. 


To  the  plants  recently  recommended  by  Jlr. 
Berrj',  of  Longleat,  for  wild  gardening  (p.  41) 
you  should  add  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  especially 
the  white  form.  Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  garden  at  Crowsley  Park,  Oxfordshire, 
where  many  plants  are  grown  in  the  long  Grass. 
Among  these  none  surprised  me  so  much  as  the 
white  Fraxinella.  Usually  this  is  not  an  easy 
plant  to  grow,  and  so  slow  of  increase  that 
"  instances  are  known  where  the  Fraxinella  has 
outlived  father,  son,  and  grandson  on  the  same 
spot  without  increase,  all  attempts  at  multiplying 
it  having  failed.''  Yet  in  the  long  Grass  at 
Crowsley  Park  it  seems  to  revel.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  in  its  native  habitats  it  grows  in  Corn- 
fields, seems  to  show  that  the  right  position  is 
where  its  roots  can  be  shaded,  but  its  flowers  can 
get  sun  and  light ;  and,  speaking  of  large  plants, 
there  are  two  now  in  flower  here  wliich  I  can 
strongly  recommend  to  anyone  seeking  such 
plants.  One  is  Veratrum  viride.  This  is  a 
Southern  States  plant,  and  verj-  different  from 
the  European  forms  V.  album  and  nignim.  When 
in  flower  it  is  more  than  6  ft.  high,  with  a  strong 
straight  stem,  requiring  no  supports,  noble  foliage, 
and  ending  in  a  loose  panicle  of  j-ellowish-green 
pendulous  flowers,  unattractive  singly,  but  very 
striking  in  the  mass.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  The 
other  plant  is  Oreocome  CandoUei,  one  of  Max 
Leichtlin's  good  introductions.  This,  too,  stands 
about  6  ft.  high,  strong  and  erect.  The  leaves 
are  as  finely  cut  as  a  Todea,  and  the  flower-stems 
end  in  one  large  umbel  divided  into  many  small 
umbels,  the  flowers  white,  and  the  pedicels  also 
white  and  transparent.  In  the  sunshine,  when 
seen  ■with  the  light  shining  through,  the  appear- 
ance is  verj-  beautiful  and  peculiar.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  but  I  do  not  know  its  native  countrj-. 
I  shall  let  both  these  plants  form  seed,  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  to  .iny  that  would  like  to  try 
them. — Henry  X.  Ellacojibe,  Hilton  Vicarage. 
[This  is  reprinted  from  TiiE  GARDEN  of  last 
week  (p.  '){)),  owing  to  a  page  having  been 
omitted  by  accident.]  J 
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NOTES  AND  READINGS. 


That  ejaculation  of  thankfulness  in  Thb  Gab- 
den  for  the  "  great  mercy  that  only  one 
out  of  fiftj'  of  the  variegated  plants  sent  out 
are  ever  worth  a  farthing,"  will  cause,  I  have 
no  doubt,  some  consternation.  Is  another  fond 
delusion  to  be  dispelled  ?  The  editor,  no  doubt, 
referred  only  to  those  gre?n  and  white  things 
■which  raisers  dignify  with  the  name  of  "varie- 
gated trees  and  plants,"'  and  does  not  include  in 
his  condemnation  such  subjects  as  golden  and 
silver  Hollies,  Aucubas,  Caladiums,  Begonias, 
tricolor  Pelargoniums,  and  the  like,  be  they 
hardy  or  tender ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  variegation  craze  has  in  its  time  beeu  a  little 
overdone.  There  are,  however,  variegated  and 
variegated  plants  even  among  the  green  and 
white  section.  The  occasionally  splashed  Elder, 
looking  as  if  somebody'  had  hit  the  foliage  here 
and  there  with  a  whitewash  brush  ;  the  blotchy 
and  sometimes  wholly  albino-leaved  Alocasia 
macrorhiza  ;  or  the  erratio^Cyperus,  always  hesi- 
tating whether  it  will  be  green  or  white,  or  both, 
are  not  subjects  that  one  contemplates  with  feel- 
ings of  admiration ;  but  the  slender  and  regu- 
larl^'-margined  Sibthorpia  europcBa  is  a  pretty 
object,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  attractive 
plates  The  Garden  has  ever  issued.  So  is  the 
little  Panicum  variegatum,  and  so  is  the  Old 
Gardeners  Garter.  A  variegated  Geranium 
like  Flower  of  the  Day,  with  its  imperfect, 
crumpled,  and  manifestly-diseased  foliage,  is  a 
nothing,  except  from  a  bedder-out's  point  of 
view  ;  but  the  first  time  I  looked  upon  good  spe- 
cimens of  Grieve's  tricolor  varieties  I  thought 
the  delicate  tints  of  the  leaves  looked  like  sun- 
shine photographed.  One  of  the  earliest  was 
appropriately  named  Sunset,  if  I  remember. 
Variegated  trees  and  shrubs  have  not  had  such 
pood  luck  as  small  plants.  There  is  a  variegated 
Rhododendron  occasionally  seen  in  such  a 
miserable-looking  aspect  as  to  suggest  horrid 
ideas  in  connection  with  blood-poisoning.  Who 
raised  it  we  cannjt  say;  but  no  doubt  the  raiser 
had  a  certificate  of  merit  from  some  society  or 
other  when  he  first  sent  it  out.  It  is  a  truly 
pitiful  specimen  of  its  class. 
* 

The  variegated  Acer  Negundo  has  also  helped 
to  bring  its  neighbours  into  disrepute,  although 
we  have  seen  very  telling  groups  of  it  in  shrub- 
berries,  planted  by  Mr.  Dick,  at  Canford,  near 
Bournemouth,  where  it  seemed  to  grow  well 
and  produce  ample  foliage.  In  more  unfavour- 
able climates  it  becomes  a  scarecrow,  looking 
always  more  dead  than  alive.  "\'ariegation  in 
the  Acer  results  from  a  feeble  circulation,  the  real 
o-xygenised  blood,  so  to  speak,  not  reacliing  the 
extremities  hence  the  white  portion  of  the 
foliage  is  always  going  off,  or  suffering  from 
adverse  conditions  of  the  weather.  A  leprous 
variety  of  the  Wellingtonia  and  one  of  the 
Cupressus  have  also  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  cultivators,  but  they  do  not  find  favour 
apparently,   for    they    are    not    much    sought 

after. 

* 

The  glossy,  bright-leaved  Aucuba  and  the 
golden  and  silver  Hollies  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  deservedly  popular  shrubs,  and  no  one 
would  think  of  condemning  them,  though  there 
are  some  Hollies  that  are  not  worth  notice  as 
variegated  subjects.  In  fact.,  the  line  must  be 
drawn  somewhere  in  variegated  plants,  and  a 
mere  variation  from  the  original  green  to  green- 
white  should  not  be  invariably  recognised  as 
a  claim  to  notice  and  recommendation,  as  has 
hitherto  been  the  case  in  too  many  instances. 
In  the  case  of  the  Coleus,  for  example,  it  seems 
only  necessary  to  sow  seed  in  order  to  get  new 
shades  of  colour   and  degrees   of  variegation, 


and  perseverance  in  sending  the  same  before  the 
committee  at  South  Kensington  to  get  certifi- 
cates, for  it  has  beeu  truly  observed  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  limit  to  that  body's 
power  of  discerning  "  acquisitions  "  in  the  new 
subjects  presented  to  it  so  long  as  they  indicate 
a  hairbreadth's]dift"erenee  from  anything  that  has 
come  before  it  previously. 

I  have  been  rather  disposed,  if  anything,  to 
favour  the  ideas  of  artists  in  things  per- 
taining to  ornamental  gardening,  but  since 
studying  that  artist's  bouquet  in  The  Garden 
(p.  SS),  I  wish  to  confess  that  I  draw 
the  line  at  bouquets.  That  bouquet  is,  to 
begin  with,  a  white  mass  of  any  kind;  and  as  to 
the  artist's"  scarlet"  meaning  "  orange,"  no  doubt 
orange  means  all  degrees  of  yellow  as  well,  and 
anything  between  these  two  extremes  is  to  go 
against  the  white,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
red,  and  the  brighter  the  red  the  better. 
Next  to  that  and  the  white  is  to  be  an 
almost  black  flower  ;  beyond  the  scarlet,  blue  ; 
beyond  the  red,  purple  and  yellow  Picotees 
and  a  bluePentstemon,  which  it  seems  is  always 
to  be  had ;  and  lastly,  flowers  of  a  brownish  hue 
— Fuchsias,  and  a  margin  of  Ferns  behind  all. 
This  is  how  to  make  a  bouquet  by  "  An  Artist," 
and  we  recommend  the  article  to  the  ( 'ovent 
Garden  bouquetists.  It  is  to  be  white,  scarlet 
or  yellow,  red,  black  and  blue,  and  no  fringe  of 
green,  or  any  delicate  contrast,  is  to 
come  betwten  these  colour's,  nor  any 
delicate  tints.  No  such  outrage,  nothing  so 
common,  nothing  so  impossible  has  yet  been  con- 
ceived in  the  vilest  bedded  out  flower  bed  ever  yet 
planted.  This  bouquet,  it  appears,  exhibits  the 
two  principles  to  be  kept  in  view  by  bouquetists 
— one,  harmony  and  contrast  of  colour,  the  other 
force  of  light  and  shade.  In  reading  the  directions 
furnished  by  "  An  Artist,"  we  felt  very  much  like 
the  backwoodsman,  who  could  not  comprehend 
the  bill  of  fare  at  a  certain  hotel  in  New 
York,  and  guessed  he  would  go  back  to  first 
principles  and  take  Beans  and  bacon. 
• 

The  "garden  nursery,"  which  was  at  one 
time  a  useful  adjunct  to  many  a  large  private 
garden,  has  somehow  or  other  sadly  fallen  into 
neglect  in  these  days  of  fast  gardening,  but  now 
when  a  taste  for  greater  variety  in  the  way  of  hardy 
shrubs  and  plants  is  reviving,  it  is  beginning  to 
be  missed.  A  spare  piece  of  ground,  which 
need  not  be  large — a  receptacle  for  nick-nacks 
and  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  select  plants 
and  shrubs — would  prove  a  boon  to  the  gardener 
and  enable  him  to  fill  up  many  a  blank  in  the 
garden  without  delay  or  trouble  to  himself,  or 
much  expense  to  his  employer,  who  at  the  present 
time  buys  more  from  the  nurserymanthanheused 

to  do  or  need  do. 

* 

Canon  Hole,  in  his  eloquent  discourse  on  the 
Rose  the  other  day,  said,  in  speaking  of  its 
propagation,  that  the  time  was  coming  when 
Roses  would  probably  all  be  grown  on  their 
own  roots,  in  wliich  case  the  garden  nursery 
would  be  the  place  in  which  the  rising  gene- 
ration for  the  Rose  border  would  fiudahome;  and 
when  we  take  to  propagating  batches  of  Roses 
every  autumn,  as  we  do  our  Calceolarias  and 
Pelargoniums  now,  the  time  will  have  gone  by 
when  we  need  to  discommode  ourselves  much  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  a  few  plants  by  frost 
or  any  other  cause,  and  gardens  will  not 
remain  unfurnished  because  of  possible  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  procuring  fresh  stock. 
# 

The  Canon's  discour.se  on  the  Rose,  which  so 
many  people  went  to  the  Sheffield  exhibition 
expressly  to  hear,  delivered  in  his  own  inimitable 
manner,  had  a  true  practical   ring   about  it 


which  elicited  many  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  from 
that  portion  of  the  Yorkshire  Rose  growers  who 
are  accustomed  to  express  their  feelings  in  that 
way,  and  many  a  broad  ripple  of  fun  passed  over 
their  faces  at  his  apt  and  pointed  anecdotes  and 
comical  allusions,  while  the  "intellectual  mind.  " 
which,  a  certain  horticultural  writer  once  said, 
craved  for  something  more  than  mere  practical 
information  in  connection  witli  Vine  culture,  I 
think  did  not  go  away  disappointed. 

The  comic  element  of  the  occasion  was  f  iir- 
nishedby  the  capital  brassband  of  the  n9th,which, 
astounded  apparently  at  the  sudden  disper- 
sion of  its  fashionable  and  appreciative  audience 
(which  trotted  after  the  Canon ),  left  Its  stand  and 
followed,  bursting  with  its  brazen  voice  upon 
the  lecturer  and  his  hearers  just  as  the  former  be- 
gan,but  "stopped short,"  like  "  M}'  Grandfather's 
Clock,"  as  soon  as  it  realised  the  awful  nature  of 
the  "  charge "  it  had  contemplated,  and  fled 
from  the  Canon's  presence,  it  was  said,  to  the 
refreshment  tent,  carrying  with  it  a  member  of 
the  managing  committee  who  had  laboured 
under  the  hallucination  that  the  Canon  expected 
to  be  accompanied  in  his  discourse  by  the  band 
playing  "The  British  Grenadiers"  and  "My 
Love  is  like  a  Red,  Red  Rose,"  in  complimentary 
allusion  to  past  and  present  associations,  and 
who  had  given  orders  accordingly. 
* 

No  one,  we  are  sure,  who  knows  anything  of 
him  would  accuse  the  Canon  of  lacking 
sympathy  with  Nature  in  its  broadest  aspects, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  case  of  the  Rose.  Men- 
tally and  physically  he  is  too  big  to  be  fettered. 
He  was  not  wholly  and  unreservedly  charitable 
when  he  insinuated  "  sub  rosa  that  some  of  our 
friends"  objected  to  the  florists'  Rose,  and  took 
little  interest  in  Rose  exhibitions  because  they 
could  not  win  prizes  themselves — a  proposition 
which  is  just  about  as  sound  as  that  no  one  has 
an}'  right  to  criticise  a  baby  show  because  one 
did  not  send  their  own  baby  to  it.  There  are 
plenty  of  contented  lovers  and  growers  of  the 
Rose  who  bear  no  malice  to  exhibitors,  and  care 
not  a  jot  whether  they  win  or  lose.  We  suspect 
such  unworthy  jealousies  are  the  product  of 
competition,  and  exist  among  a  certain  section 
of  exhibitors  only,  but  are  far  from  thinking 
that  there  is  no  chivalrous  feeling  as  pure  and 
high  as  ever  actuated  a  Saladin  or  a  Knight 
Templar  among  that  class  of  exhibitors  of  which 
the  Canon  himself  is  such  a  worthy  ornament. 
* 

On  the  subject  of  manures  for  the  Rose 
Canon  Hole  is  evidently  in  sympathy  with  the 
old  gardener  whose  best  analytical  test  was  his 
nose,  and  who  had  a  profound  contempt  for  all 
compositions  that  did  not  appeal  "  strougly  "  to 
that  organ.  In  short,  the  great  Rose  grower 
pins  his  faith  first  to  farmyard  liquor,  next  to 
guano,  and,  lastly,  to  Clay's  Fertiliser— all  of 
them,  like  Rimmel's  cards,  delicately  perfumed, 
although,  to  do  the  Canon's  philosophy  on  the 
subject  justice,  his  preference  for  tliose  origi- 
nated from  a  practical  testing  of  their  value  in 
the  Rose  garden. 

So  Peaches  have  begun  to  set  in  America 
before  they  come  into  flower,  have  they  ?  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  say  what  might  not 
happen  in  America  maybe,  but  Peach  growers 
in  this  country  have  not  patented  the  process  as 
yet.  It  will  surprise  no  one  to  learn,  a  short 
time  hence,  that  the  trees  have  dispensed  with 
flowers  altogether,  and  that  the  fruit  has  begun 
to  grow  right  away  without  their  assistance. 
Until  this  is  accomplished  we  fear  the  bees,  the 
syringe,  and  the  like  aids  will  continue  to  be 
popular.  No  one  ever  saw  the  anthers  or  the 
pollen  of  a  Peach  flower  developed  before  the 
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flowers    expanded.     "  Si>t  cultivators  a-think- 


ing! 


-set  them  a  laufrbin£r  would  be  more  like 


it.  Gardeners  have  certainly  acted  on  the 
assumption  that  the  fertilisation  process  was 
effected  after  the  flowers  opened.  They  have 
never  hitherto  been  able  to  fertilise  the  flowers 
till  that  happened,  for  no  one  gardener  ever  saw 
the  pollen  wherewith  (o  effect  the  operation 
until  it  was  produced,  and  that  never  happened 
until  the  flowers  had  been  expanded  some  time 
and  the  pollen  matured.  Mr.  Wysor's  Peaches 
must  be  endowed  with  true  American  pre- 
cociousness.  I  don't  intend  to  "  think  about " 
the  subject,  os  "A.  D."  suggests,  because  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  the  story;  but  I  will  give  £■> 
to  the  first  man  who  will  produce  a  Peach  tree 
that  sets  its  fruit  on  "  Wysor's  principle.'' 

Pehegbixk. 
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Lady  Middleton  Carnation —A  very 
large  t'arnation  described  by  Jlr.  W.  Young,  of 
Edinburgh,  wlio  sends  it,  as  the  largest  of  all  the 
tree  kinds.  It  was  a  sport  from  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison.  Mr.  Young  says  the  flowers  are 
sometimes  5.|  in.  across,  colour  a  delicate  pink 
with  numerous  snail  stripes  and  spots. 

Ths  Cape  Hyacinth  (H.candicans).— Fine 
plants  ot  this,  over  ;i  ft.  high  in  a  pot,  come  from 
Messrs.  Beckwith,  of  Tottenham.  These  excellent 
growers  have  been  trying  the  fitness  of  this  plant 
for  pot  culture,  but  they  find  it  too  strong  a 
grower  for  tliat  purpose.  Had  we  not,  however, 
seen  it  growing  in  rich  ground  out-of-doors  we 
should  have  thought  these  pot-grown  plants  very 
remarkable, 

Mariposa  Lilies.— These  strange  and  grace- 
ful plants  (Calochortus)  are  perhaps  made  happier 
by  tlio  glowing  days  of  our  warm  July— days 
which  might  well  pass  for  Californian.  In  any 
case  we  have  not  seen  them  so  tall  and  free 
flowerinir  before  in  tliis  country  as  they  come  to 
ns  from  the  New  Plant  Company  at  Colchester. 
Two  species  are  sent,  C.  luteus  and  C.  venustus  : 
the  latter,  drawn  by  Mrs.  DufKeld,  was  one  of  the 
first  o£  our  successful  plates. 

An  Australian  Shrub  from  Cork.— 

Perfect  bloom  of  a  pale  lemon  coloured  "  Bottle 
Bru.sh  "  plant  from  Jlr,  V,'.  E,  Gumbleton,  who 
snys:  I  enclose  blooming  specimens  of  what  I  con- 
sider an  exceedingly  ornamental  flowering  shrub 
(Callistemon  rigidum).  It  is  growing  as  a  large  bush 
iua  villa  garden  on  the  top  of  Queenstown  Hill,  and 
is  quite  hardy  and  uninjured  by  the  last  three 
winters.  Some  of  the  more  showy  Au.«tralian  shrubs 
of  the  same  family  would  probably  do  well  in  the 
same  district. 

The  Hardy  Pitcher  Plant.— The  Pvev. 
Mr.  Kawson  sends  from  Bromley  Common  a 
specimen  of  this  which  has  stood  out  in  his  gar- 
den during  the  past  winter.  As  the  plant  may 
be  seen  in  every  ice-clad  bog  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  its  hardiness  is  beyond  doubt. 
With  such  summers  as  this  the  growth  of 
Sarracenia  purpurea  would  be  free  and  well 
ripened  in  the  open  air  in  England  ;  as  it  is,  it 
grows  steadily  and  is  hardy  enough. 

The  Hardy  Heaths  still  continue  beauti- 
ful. A  silvery  white  form  of  the  common  Heather 
(Railed  Calluna  v.  alba  minor)  is  peculiarly  chanu- 
in<: ;  so  is  the  Cornish  Heath  (Erica  vagans),which 
comes  with  it  in  two  forms.  The  pretty  little 
Partridge  Berry  (Gaultheria  procumbens)  is  in 
fiower  with  these,  and  bears  many  Lily  of  tlie 
Valley-like  flowers,  with  a  faint  pink  tinge  to- 
wards the  base — a  precious  little  shrub  for  the 
rock  garden,  evergreen,  very  dwarf,  glossy,  and 
later  on  studded  with  red  berries. 

Spiraea  venusta  var,  lobata.— A  lovely 
and  stately  plant  as  it  comes  to  us  from  Mr. 
Hawson,  of  Bromley  Common.  It  is  one  of  the 
plants  that  will  repay  for  thought  in  the  selection 


ot  a  position,  and  is  not  so  happy  as  a  mere  dot 
in  a  mixed  border.  A  cool  but  not  sliady  place 
near  the  hardy  Fernery  or  bog  garden  will  do  for 
a  mass  of  it ;  an  open  moist  spot  in  a  bed  of 
lihododendrons  will  suit  a  colony.  Its  rosy 
plumes  are  lovely  in  July,  and  the  foliage  ot  this 
form,  as  grown  by  Mr.  Kawson,  is  bold  and  hand- 
some. 

Large  Water  Lilies.— llespecting  some 
very  large  and  bold  Water  Lilies  sent  to  us  from 
Highclere,  Mr  Koss  writes  from  the  gardens  there 
as  follows  :  The  double  variety  th.at  I  sent  to  you 
is  dccidedlj-  superior  to  the  common  semi-double 
sorts  that  we  have  here.  The  leaves  ot  the  double 
Lilies  are  large,  of  a  bright  green,  glossy  tint,  and 
the  plants  are  strong  and  more  robust  in  growth 
than  the  others.  The  flower-stalks,  too,  are  stout, 
consequently  the  flowers  are  raised  well  above 
the  foliage,  and  in  many  instances  i  ft.  above 
the  water,  tlius  showing  the  beautiful  white 
flowers  to  good  advantage.  It  continues  to  flower 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  common  sort.  The 
flower-stalks  of  the  latter  are  generally  weak,  and 
the  flowers  lie  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Lilium  testaceum  is  praised  much  just 
now.  Mr.  Burbidge  says  it  is  nearly  7  ft.  high 
with  him — one  shoot  with  eleven  flowers  at  top. 
It  was  always  a  free-growing  and  handsome  Lily, 
conspicuous  in  old  days  wlien  Lilies  were  not 
getting  much  attention.  Supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  scarlet  Martagon  and  the  white 
Lilies,  this  is  a  stronger  grower  than  either 
parent,  and  easily  grown.  Mr.  Burbidge  saj's 
"  The  white  Lily^is  now  glorious,  and  also  L.  longi- 
florum  in  borders.  Our  best  clump  ot  auratum, 
two  years  planted,  has  ten  stems  6  ft.  high,  and 
bears  over  50  buds.  Even  the  little  shoots  from 
the  small  spawn  at  the  base  of  large  bulbs  give 
a  fiower  each  at  6  in.  to  1  ft.  above  the  ground 
level," 

Lindley'S  Spiraea, — A  fine  wreath  of  a  noble 
flowering  shrub,  which  invites  the  outdoor  gar- 
dener to  go  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  give  it  the 
place  and  soil  it  deserves.  The  usual  st-ite  otthis 
shrub,  at  once  a  fine-foliaged  plant  and  a  flowering 
shrub  of  the  highest  merit,  shows  as  well  as  any 
the  thoughtlessness  which  is  the  rule  as  regards 
the  finest  things  we  have.  How  does  this  come 
about  ?  Partly  because  few  good  examples  exist 
ot  such  shrubs  at  once  grown  well  and  placed 
well.  A  group  of  Spini^a  Lindleyana,  say  three 
to  five  bushes,  with  ample  room  on  lawn  or  Grassy 
slope,  w'th  no  interloping  roots  or  boughs  near  to 
rob  them  of  sun  or  soil,  would  be  a  graceful  sight 
in  July.  Mr.  J.  D.  Nanscawen,  who  sends  one 
plume  of  the  bush  from  Whiteway  Gardens, 
C'hudleigh,  Devon,  says  it  was  taken  from  a  speci 
men  about  10  ft.  high  and  the  same  in  dia 
meter. 

Mr,  Betteridge,  ot  Chipping  Norton,  grows 
his  flowers  well,and  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  ot  the 
week  it  was  refreshing  to  see  certain  old  friends 
among  the  hardy  Pea-flowers  which  always 
seemed  to  us  worth  growing — the  rosy  Coronilla 
(C.  varia),  a  pretty  and  very  free  plant ;  the  pink 
and  white  Goat's  Rue  (Galega  ofiicinalis)  ;  these 
are  hardy  enough  to  grow  in  the  hedgerow,  but 
are  well  worth  having  as  cut  flowers  when  well 
grown,  as  in  this  case.  Among  other  good  plants 
he  sends  us  (July  19)  is  the  Queen  of  the  Prairies 
(Spirtea  venusta),  a  tall  and  beautiful  plant  when 
well  grown;  Oinothera  Y'oungi,  Sida  malv,^flora, 
some  handsome  spikes  of  the  Black  Mullein 
( Verbascum  nigrum ),  the  always  welcome  old  blue 
and  white  Aconite  in  long  spikes,  and  a  variety  of 
otlier  handsome  plants  recently  mentioned  in  our 
pages,  and  which,  therefore,  we  do  not  repeat. 


'"Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,"— The 
fine  Plane  tree  in  front  ot  the  old  entrance  door  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  is,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  Tlmrs,  about  to  be  sacrificed.  Now 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  preserve  things 
beautiful  in  London,  surely  a  word  may  be  said 
in  favour  of  sparing  that  old  tree.  It  has  been 
the  growth  of  a  century  or  more,  and,  once  cut 


down,  can  never  be  replaced,  The  copies  of  trees 
in  oils  and  water  colours  within  the  Museum 
are  good,  but  the  glorious  living  tree  without  is 
better. 


NOTES  FliOM  CORNWALL. 
The  change  one  sees  after  a  few  weeks'  aUsence 
from  home  is  surprising  ;  everywhere  before  I  left. 
Narcissi,  Wallflowers,  Arabis,  and  similar  plants 
were  in  full  flower,  but  now  these  are  succeeded 
by  Brompton  Stocks,  Lupines,  Iri-ses,  Geraniums, 
Roses,  Pinks,  &c.  It  is  somewhat  rare  to  .see  the 
Passion  Flower  in  a  deciduous  state,  but  it  was 
so  this  winter  ;  and  was  only  just  recovering  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  now  where  it  is  trained 
against  hou,ses  it  is  in  positive  tropical  luxu- 
riance. 

Bedding  Out. -Plants  bedded  out  do  not 
present  quite  a  happy  appearance.  In  fact,  they 
never  do  ;  when  it  rains  they  have  a  "  washed  out  " 
appearance,  and  in  drj-  weather  they  are  "  baked 
up."  In  old-fashioned  gardens  one  constantly 
sees  such  lovely  plants  as  Lilies  :  the  Tiger  Lily, 
the  Fire  Lily,  and  occasionally  the  AVhite  Lily 
(Lilium  candidum),  and  the  Pyrenean  Lil}'  (L. 
pyrenaicum)  ;  grand  plants  these  ;  they  do  not 
originally  cost  more  than  one  or  two  second  sized 
Pelargoniums,  incur  a  great  deal  less  trouble,  and 
are  hardy  ;  and  one  Lily  is  worth  a  score  of  Pelar- 
goniums ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two.  There  are  three  seasons  in  the  year 
when  the  majority  of  gardens  around  Penzance 
are  particularly  "  striking  "  as  regards  one  specia- 
lity ;  in  spring  we  have  the  lovely  Arum  Lily, 
with  its  trumpet-shaped  flowers  in  abundance ; 
just  now  (July)  the  lovely  Lilium  lancifolium 
album ;  and  in  autumn  the  Belladonna  Lily ; 
this  last  is  abundant,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
few  amongst  visitors  know  its  name. 

American  Aloe  and  other  Plants.— 

There  is  an  example  ot  this  about  to  flower  in  Mr. 
Newall's  garden  at  Penrose  Terrace;  at  present  it 
is  about  1.")  ft.  high,  and  is  estimated  to  be  from  40 
to  50 years  of  age.  The  stem  is  thick  and  strong ; 
it  lengthens  at  the  rate  of  about  2  ft,  per  week  ;  of 
course  it  has  to  be  propped  up.  This  came 
originally  from  the  Scilly  Isles.  Some  years  ago 
one  flowered  at  Alverton— an  extraordinarily  fine 
one,  finer  than  the  one  in  Mr.  Newall's  garden. 
Saxifraga  Wallacei. — In  the  white-flowered  sec- 
tion this  is  a  little  gem.  The  individual  flowers 
are  somewhat  large,  and  are  borne  in  small  um- 
bels. The  leaves  are  formed  at  the  base,  like  a 
kind  of  mat.  The  whole  height  is  not  more  than 
ij  in.  or  4  in.  It  was  finely  in  bloom  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Mr.  Nicholl's  nurseri",  Redruth.  Spergu- 
laria  rupestris  is  another  native  gem,  and  one 
that  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  out-door 
rockeries.  Itse-xtremely  bright  pink  starry  flowers 
are  very  pretty.  It  grows  plentifully  on  all  the 
cliffs  around  here  in  all  sorts  of  out-ot-the-way 
places,  such  as  on  bare  rocks,  wedged  in  between 
two  rocks,  itc.  Some  one  wanted  to  know  a  few 
weeks  ago  whether  variegated  forms  ot  Barbarea 
vulgaris  were  rare.  They  are  neither  rare  nor 
very  common — that  is,  they  occur  now  and  then. 
I  cannot,  however,  say  that  the  variegated  kinds 
are  improvements  on  the  normal  form — rather 
otherwise.  The  Myrtle-leaved  Eugenia  (E,  myrti- 
tolia)  is  a  beautiful  white  flowered  hardy  shrub. 
Mr.  Mitchinson  has  it  now  finely  in  bloom.  It  has 
withstood  the  severity  ot  the  past  winters. 
Dracajnas  in  Mr.  Mitchinsons  garden  were 
to  all  appearances  dead  a  few  months  ago,  but 
they  are  now  pushing  young  plants  from  the  root 
ot  the  old  one,  although  the  main  stalk  is  quite 
rotten,  Jackman's  Clematis  is  now  beautifully  in 
flower  in  several  places  around  here,  trained 
against  the  front  ot  houses  chielly.  Its  very  large 
purple  flowers  are  very  handsome. 

William  Robekts. 


The  Mock  Orange  is  not  an  easy  plant  to 
arrange  gracefully  as  branches,  but  a  few  little 
twigs  of  the  flowers  placed  in  a  Violet  glass  have 
a  good  Primrose-Uke  effect, 
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WIIITE-FLOWEKED  ALLIUMS. 

The  Alliums,  thoug^U  large  as  a  family,  comprise 
but  few  that  are  really  beautiful  flowering 
plants,  and  none  that  are  popular  in  gardens  ex- 
cept the  white-flowered  kinds,  than  which  we 
know  but  few  hardy  flowers  that  are  more 
desirable  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  Of  these 
the  following  are  the  best,  and  all  of  them 
grow  from  1  ft.  to  1^  ft.  in  height,  viz.:  A. 
neapolitanum,ciliatum,8ub-hirsutum,Clusianum, 
all  of  which  bear  delicate  umbels  of  pure  white 
flowers  on  graceful,  slender  stalks  iu  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  cutting 
purposes.  .\11  are  natives  of  .South  Europe, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  if  the  bulbs  are  left  un- 
disturbed in  good  rich  garden  soil  they  will  in- 
crease rapidly  year  by  year  botli  in  size  and 
numbers.  Although  the  difference  between  the 
species  just  named  is  not  very  apparent  except 
to  the  botanist,  it  is  well  to  have   the  four   as 


mixture  I  use  for  all  truly  alpine  plants.  My 
three  patches  face  three  different  aspects,  but  I 
see  no  difference  in  their  growth.  They  are  all 
above  the  ground  level  from  1  ft.  to  U  ft. 
The  finest  piece,  formed  of  three  plants,  now 
carries  twenty-four  heads  of  flowers,  and  many 
have  been  gathered,  so  charming  are  they  for 
button-holes,  used  in  conjunction  with  spraysof 
Thalictrum  minus,  which  stands  very  much 
better  tlian  the  fronds  of  the  Maiden-hair  Fern. 
Ladies  are  all  charmed  with  it,  and  use  it  in 
their  hats  and  bonnets.  A  fourth  patch  I  have 
lost,  and  I  cannot  account  for  the  loss  in  any 
way,  except  by  supposing  that  it  was  because  of 
its  being  planted  slightly  below  the  ground 
level  in  a  hollow.  In  winter,  it  might  have 
been  damp,  for  by  springtime  it  had  rotted 
away.  During  winter,  I  throw  all  the  snow  I 
can  get  over  the  alpines,  and  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  me  to  see  them  emerging  from  their 
snowy  coverlid  when  thaw  sets  in.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  things  we  can  do  to  imitate  their  homes 
among   the  mountains.      In  common  with  all 


White -flowered  Allium. 


they  flower  one  after  the  other  in  sucession.  In 
spring  and  early  summer  Covent  Garden  is  well 
stocked  with  these  Alliums  in  a  cut  state  supplied 
by  growers  round  London  who  cultivate  them  in 
large  quantities,  and  find  them  a  remunerative 
crop.  An  advantage  tliese  Alliums  possess,  and 
combined  with  their  delicate  beauty,  is  that 
they  are  quite  or  nearly  devoid  of  the  character- 
istic Garlic  smell  belonging  to  Onions.  They 
all  thrive  well  in  an  ordinary  border  of  good 
light  soil  in  a  wann  situation,  and  they  are  also 
admirable  subjects  for  planting  in  certain 
positions  in  the  rock  garden.  They  may  be 
readily  propagated  by  means  of  the  bulblets  or 
seeds.  W.  G. 

NOTES    FROM    CARNARVONSHIRE. 

The  Edelweiss.— "  F.  W.  B."  asks  for 
information  as  to  the  proper  compost  in  which 
to  grow  this  interesting  alpine.  My  patches  of 
it,  three  in  number,  are  growing  luxuriantly  in 
a  mixture  of  about  two  parts  good  rotting  turf 
from  an  old  pasture,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part 
coarse  sandy  grit.  The  latter  contains  pieces 
from  the  size  of  a   Walnut  downwards.    This 


alpines  I  supply  the  Edelweiss  with  abundance  of 
water;  but  this  year  we  have  had  such  copious 
supplies  of  rain  "that  the  hose  has  been  seldom 
used.  One  point  more — when  autumn  comes 
the  Edelweiss  begins  to  get  ragged  and  shabby, 
and  in  winter  shows  nothing  but  a  tangled  mass 
of  brown  or  black  leaves.  I  fear,  when  seen  in 
this  condition,  that  many  have  concluded  it  was 
dead,  and  have  forked  it  up  and  consigned  it  to 
the  rubbish  heap — a  sad  mistake.  Have  patience, 
and  when  the  warm  genial  days  of  spring  come 
you  will  soon  see  signs  of  life  iu  the  little  white 
woolly  buds,  peeping  out  and  expanding  day  by 
day  to  reward  you.  At  this  period  I  give  a 
little  top-dressing  of  the  compost  mentioned  be- 
fore with  the  addition  of  a  little  soot  to  try  and 
keep  the  slugs  away. 

The  Grey  Speedwell.— I  am  glad  to  find 
a  few  words  in  praise  of  this  plant  at  p.  .'W. 
Both  leaves  and  flowers  are  ornamental;  the 
former  a  very  hoary  white,  the  latter  a  purplish- 
blue.  In  the  days  when  I  had  bedding-out  on 
the  brain,  I  used  it  often  as  the  front 
row  of  a  ribbon  border,  but  I  never  could 
bring     myself     to    cut    off      the      beautiful 


spikes  of  bloom  until  we  bad  enjoyed  their 
beauty.  I  now  grow  it  in  large  irregular 
patches  about  rockwork  on  slopes,  where  its 
plumes  are  seen  rising  one  above  the  other.  It 
shows  more  effectively  planted  thus  than  on  the 
level.  It  becomes  rather  untidy  in  winter,  and 
frost  destroys  all  but  the  semi-woody  portion. 
It  is  a  great  favourite  of  ours  for  making 
wreaths  to  place  on  graves.  One  of  our 
prettiest  effects  was  formed  of  a  groundwork  of 
the  leafy  sprigs  of  this  Veronica,  enriched  with 
the  pure  wliite  flowers  of  the  sweet-scented 
double  Poet's  Narcissus.  The  plant  is  very  readily 
propagated  in  spring  by  pulling  it  to  pieces, 
when  the  smallest  sprig  will  grow. 

Punkia.— Will  the  Plantain  Lily  suit  this 
plant  as  a  popular  name  ?  The  plants  bear  a 
fair  resemblance  in  habit  of  leafage  and  intlores- 
ceuce  to  the  familiar  Plantain  of  our  fields  and 
roadsides,  Plantago  major ;  while  the  Funkias 
are  one  branch  of  the  very  extensive  Lily 
family.     [A  good  name.] 

Dianthus  deltoides  (Maiden  Pink). — At 
present,  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  on 
my  rockwork.  Individually  the  flowers  are 
small  and  close  in  the  evening,  but  in  the  mass, 
during  daytime,  the  effect  they  produce  is  very 
telling.  From  its  procumbent  habit,  its  beauty 
is  shown  to  the  gi'eatest  advantage  by  planting 
it  on  a  slope,  down  which  the  stems  may  lie. 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  British  native 
plants,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  enrol  it 
among  our  local  flora,  it  being  found  wild  near 
Conway.  I  have  three  colours  of  it — red,  white, 
and  another  white  witli  the  most  delicate  shade 
of  pink  thrown  over  it.  It  grows  vei-y  readily 
from  seed.  Any  of  our  garden  Pinks  are  very 
suitable  for  rockwork,  but  should  be  planted  on 
ledges,  over  the  front  of  which  they  could  fall 
in  their  own  natural  manner.  Carnations,  I  am 
afraid,  are  too  lanky,  and  any  tying  up,  or 
staking,  or  artificial  support  whatever  is 
inadmissible  in  good  rockwork. 

Deutzias. — The  prettiest  shrubs  now  in  full 
bloom  here  are  the  double  Deutzia  crenata  and 
D.  scabra.  The  former  is  smothered  with  its 
half-drooping  racemes  of  double  white  flowers, 
the  outer  petals  of  which  are  deeply  tinged 
with  pinli.  D.  scabra  has  single  flowers  of 
dazzling  white  very  freely  produced.  These 
two  being  very  accommodating,  very  hardy, 
and  very  effective,  and  very  cheap,  ought  to  be 
in  every  garden,  large  or  small.  The  earlier 
flowering  D.  gracUis,  so  commonly  used  for 
forcing  purposes  and  generally  grown  under 
glass,  is  perfectly  hardy  here  on  our  light, 
warm,  gravelly  soil.  I  never  saw  it  so  full  of 
bloom  as  this  year.  It  receives  no  protection 
during  winter,  has  been  outside  six  or  seven 
years,  and  is  now  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft. 
through  every  way. 

Veronica  devoniensis.  so  called  by 
Viurserymen,  but  which  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  is  more  correctly  V.  Traversi, 
is  the  last  of  my  flock  of  shrubby  Veronicas.  I 
had  a  very  nice  collection  of  them  a  few  years 
ago,  but  during  the  three  past  winters  they  have 
become  smaller  and  beautifully  less  in  number. 
But  this  variety  is  so  unmistakablj'  hardy,  bear- 
ing itself  so  bravely  through  severe  winter,  that 
I  am  inclined  to  ask  if  it  is  hardy  elsewhere.  In 
full  bloom  it  is  a  lovely  sight.  The  flower 
spikes  are  excellent  for  those  who  prefer  natural 
flowers  tj  artificial  ones  in  their  hats  and 
bonnets.  Colour,  a  very  light  lavender  or 
heliotrope. 

Primulas. — Two  species  of  Primula  are 
flowering  a  second  time  this  season  — 
Primula  cortusoides  and  P.  farinosa.  Of  the 
latter  I  have  a  large  colony  growing  in  an 
artificial  bog  where    they   receive    plenty    of 
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moisture.  In  such  a  position  the  flowers  are 
much  larger,  more  lasting,  and  the  foliage  much 
stronger  than  when  grown  elsewhere.  Among 
them  is  a  seedling  which  appears  to  be  a  cross 
between  P.  japonica  and  P.  farinosa.  It 
resembles  the  former  in  habit,  having  three 
distinct  tiers,  and  rising  exactly  -0  in.  high. 
The  flowers  and  leaves  are  unmistakably  those 
of  farinosa,  but  rather  larger  than  the  type. 
Edwin  Jackso.v. 
Llandegai,  Banyor,  Carnarvonshire. 


THE  AURICULA. 
I  HOPE  "  Peregrine  "  will  not  set  me  down  as  an 
infuriated  florist  who  would  like  to  pillory  him 
because  he  has  made  use  of  depreciatory  re- 
marks with  regard  to  the  labours  of  the  florists 
in  the  matter  of  the  Auricula  when  I  take  excep- 
tion at  least  to  some  of  his  statements,  and 
especially  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  burden  of 
his  complaint,  that  in  improving  the  Auricula  its 
constitution  has  been  injured,  and  that  hence  their 
labours  have  been  in  the  wrong  direction.  As  a 
florist  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  and  as  one  who 
has  grown  the  Auricula  more  or  less  for  the  last 
forty  years,  I  venture  to  take  up  the  gauge  he  has 
thrown  down.  With  some  of  the  conclusions  of 
my  brethren  I  have  done  battle,  more  especially  in 
the  matter  of  dressing  Carnations,  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  Auricula  I  am  altogether  at  one 
with  them.  I  know  it  is  a  peculiar  flower  ;  that  to 
many  peoi^le  there  is  a  stiffness  and  formality 
about  it  that  most  of  the  uninitiated  do  not 
admire;  but  there  is  no  flower  which  excites  greater 
enthusiasm  in  those  who  are  devoted  to  it.  When 
increasing  age  and  infirmities  have  caused  florists 
to  drop  one  after  another  of  their  favourites,  the 
Auricula  has  retained  its  hold  to  the  last,  so  that 
one  does  not  like  to  hear  it  underrated. 

"  Peregrine  "  speaks  of  it  as  that  hardy  little 
alpine  flower,  and  deplores  that  by  cultivation 
and  breeding  it  has  become  less  hardy  ;  but  is  he 
quite  correct  in  these  statements  ?  In  the  first 
place  it  is  questionable  if  there  has  not  been 
other  blood  imported  into  it.  A  German 
writer  saj's  that  it  has  been  crossed  with 
other  species,  but  the  effect  of  high  breeding 
must  to  a  certain  extent  have  this  effect, 
and  yet  surely  he  would  not  deny  the  pains 
and  expense  that  have  been  expended  in 
producing  for  us  Master  Butterfly  or 
Bend  Or,  but  do  we  not  know  that  the 
hardy  cow  or  horse  will  endure  treatment 
under  which  these  would  speedily  succumli. 
But  I  think  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
this  loss  of  hardiness  has  really  been  occasioned. 
It  must  have  been,  says  "  Peregrine,''  because 
when  you  ask  florists  about  growing  it  in  the  open 
air  they  shake  their  heads  in  true  Lord  Burleigh 
fashion,  I  suppose  as  it  seems  so  significant,  but 
there  arc  perhaps  reasons,  and  they  not  altogether 
idle  ones,  why  this  dissent  has  been  made. 
"Alpinus  "  has  alluded  to  their  dearness.  He  says, 
"  Compared  with  Orchids,  they  are  perhaps  almost 
as  costly;"  and  I  think  if  Auricula  growers  hesi- 
tated to  make  experiments  with  them  in  the  open 
air  they  might  well  be  excused  on  this  ground 
alone;  but  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered. 
The  classes  green,  gray,  and  white-edged  varie- 
ties, known  as  florists'  flowers,  all  possess 
a  mealy  paste,  and  sometimes  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  the  same  on  the  edge,  and  the  selfs  have  the 
same  mealy  paste.  Now,  wet  utterly  destroys  the 
beauty  of  this,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  manj' 
flowers,  we  prefer  keeping  them  where  they  may 
be  sheltered  from  what  nmst  destroy  or  impair 
their  beauty.  Some  few  years  ago,  before  tlie 
invasion  of  the  pest  that  has  nearly  ruined  my 
collection,  I  had  a  few  seedlings  which  were  not 
up  to  the  mark  in  a  florist's  point  of  view,  and 
which,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  would  become 
of  them,  I  planted  out  on  my  little  rockery.  They 
have  flourished  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  have 
spread  into  large  plants,  but  I  cannot  say  that  the 
result  is  satisfactory.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  open, 
if  rain  comes,  they  become  draggled  and  dirty 


looking,  and  even  in  this  very  dry  spring  the 
appearance  of  even  the  selfs  is  anything  but  pre- 
possessing. The  alpines,  as  they  are  called,  not 
having  this  mealy  pa^te,  do  not  suffer  in  the  same 
waj',  and  are  consequently  better  adapted  for 
out-of-door  cultivation  ;  but  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  if  "  Peregrine '"  were  able  to  persuade  some 
large  grower  of  Auriculas  to  plant  out  some  of  his 
choicer  varieties,  and  were  to  visit  them  in  the 
following  spring,  he  would  bo  utterly  disappointed 
at  the  result. 

One  mustdeplore  the  paucity  of  exhibitors,  and, 
say  what  we  maj-,  there  are  difficulties  connected 
with  its  growth.  I  had  a  letter  to-day  from  one 
grower,  who  says,  "  I  am  sure  that  within  the  last 
two  years  I  have  lost  twelve  hundred  plants ; '' 
another  has  lost  four  hundred  ;  my  own  losses  I 
do  not  care  to  think  about.  Sometimes  some  un- 
congenial soil  containing  some  element  little 
expected  has  wrought  woeful  havoc,  as  in  the  case 
of  one  collection  in  the  north  that  I  know  of.  It 
increases  slowly,  and  of  some  sorts  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  plant.  The  demand  for  them 
is  large,  but  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
persons  who  avowedly  supply  them,  though,  I 
believe,  ma7iy  are  sold  privately  ;  but  so  many 
are  now  engaged  in  raising  seedlings,  and  so  much 
is  reported  of  the  excellence  of  these  (and, 
indeed,  of  some  of  them  I  can  speak  most  highly 
from  personal  knowledge),  that  there  will  be  less 
demand  for  the  named  varieties,  and  so,  perhaps, 
more  may  be  tempted  to  grow  and  exhibit  them. 

Delta. 

["  Peregrine  "  pointed  out  the  need  of  raising 
handsome  hardy  forms  for  the  open  air  not  liable 
to  the  ills  mentioned  b}'  "  Delta,"  and  that  is 
what  is  wanted. — Ed  ] 


LILIES    AND    THEIR    CULTURE. 

The  Lily  ranks  pre-eminent  among  herbaceous 
garden  perennials  ;  its  brightness,  beautj',  sweet- 
ness, and  grace  make  it  a  favourite  with  all. 
It  is  more  oxtensivelj-  cultivated,  in  greater 
request  and  variety  now  than  ever  before,  but  it 
has  been  grown  in  gardens  since  time  immemorial. 
Lilies  prevail  through  Central  and  .Southern 
Europe,  in  the  alpine  districts,  also  the  Caucasus, 
Asia  Minor,  throughout  Siberia  to  Northern  China 
and  Japan.  A  few  fine  species  occur  in  the 
mountains  of  India,  and  the  United  States,  east 
and  west,  contribute  handsomely  to  the  list. 

Succession. — An  uninterrupted  succession 
of  Lily  flowers  may  be  had  in  our  gardens  from 
the  1st  of  June  till  October,  which  we  can  govern 
by  a  selection  of  kinds  and  conditions  of  growth. 
With  me  Lilium  tenuifolium  is  the  earliest  of  all, 
and  the  double  Tiger  Lilies  the  latest ;  but  where 
they  will  thrive,  neilgheiTenso  and  Wallichianum 
would  prolong  the  blooming  season  for  another 
month.  According  to  a  memorandum  kept  by  me 
of  some  of  our  Lilies  when  in  bloom  in  1879,  the 
following  blooming  sequence  is  obtained :  L. 
tenuifolium  began  to  bloom  June  '}t\\\  davuricum, 
Gth  ;  pulchellum,  parvum,  Martagon,  Szovitzianum, 
croceum,  and  c.  var.  umbellatum,  13th;  Hansoni, 
Washingtonianum,  and  rubescens,  20th ;  elegans,  e. 
var.  atrosanguineum  and  davuricum  var.  incom- 
parabile,  21st ;  candidum,  21th  ;  canadense,  Cxrayi, 
Humboldti,  and  fulgidum  versicolor,  July  Ith ; 
philadelphicum  and  tcstaceum,  6th ;  longiflorum 
and  pardalinum,  1.3th  ;  callosum  and  superbum, 
20th ;  auratum,  2Gth ;  speciosum,  August  2nd  ; 
tigrinura,  7th ;  and  tigrinum  fl.-pl.,  10th.  These 
Lilies  were  not  all  gi-owing  under  the  same 
conditions ;  hence,  under  other  circumstances, 
a  slight  variation  in  time  might  be  apparent. 

Kinds. — As  there  arc  no  generally  accepted 
English  names  for  the  great  majority  of  Lilies,  I 
must,  though  reluctantlj-,  use  the  botanical  ones, 
and  thus  avoid  confusion.  The  common  white 
Lily  is  L.  candidum ;  the  Trumpet  Lily  is  L.  longi- 
florum ;  Canada  Lily,  L.  canadense ;  Wood  Lily, 
L,  philadelphicum ;  American  Swamp  Lily,  L. 
superbum  ;  Tiger  Lily,  L.  tigrinum  ;  Orange  Lily, 
L.  croceum  ;  and  Turk's-cap  or  Martagon,  L.  Mar- 
tagon. Beyond  these  there  are  but  few  accepted 
English  names  for  Lilies;  not  even  is  the  "gold- 


banded  "  Lily  universal  for  L.  auratum.  For 
general  garden  use  I  would  recommend  old  and 
tried  favourites  in  preference  to  new  and  untried 
sorts  ;  for  instance,  L.  candidum  and  its  variety 
speciosum  for  white  ;  longiflorum,  and  its  varieties 
eximium.Takesima;  and  Wilsoni,  white ;  speciosum 
and  all  of  its  varieties,  white,  rose,  and  crimson; 
elegans  (Thunbergianum)  and  any  of  its  many 
varieties  for  scarlet,  crimson,  orange,  apricot,  and 
yellow  ;  monadelphum,  lemon-j'ellow  ;  davuricum 
andany  of  its  varieties, scarlet,crimson,and  orange- 
shaded,  especially  its  variety  incomparabile,  intense 
crimson  spotted  with  black;  Szovitzianum, primrose 
to  golden  yellow ;  chalcedonicum  (the  scarlet 
Turk's-cap),  intense  scarlet ;  carniolicum,  orange 
scarlet  ;  bulbiferura  and  its  variety  umbellatum, 
crimson  ;  croceum,  orange,  and  its  varietj-  elegans, 
yellow  ;  tigrinum  splendens  and  Fortune's  double 
variety,  orange-scarlet ;  tenuifolium,  scarlet,  a 
little  gem  ;  testaceum,  apricot ;  Martagon,  purple, 
and  its  varieties  album,  white,  and  dalmaticum, 
intense  crimson-purple  ;  pulchellum,  bright  scar- 
let, a  little  beauty  ;  and  all  the  forms  of  canadense, 
superbum,  and  philadelphicum.  I  would  like  to 
add  Humboldti,  reddish  orange,  and  pardalinum, 
bright  orange-red— two  splendid  Californian  Lilies 
that  have  done  well  here. 

Ne"W  Kinds. — The  following  are  new,rare,anil 
choice  Lilies,  which  on  account  of  non-extended 
trial  I  can  only  reckon  presumably  hardy : 
L.  Parryi,  pale  yellow  ;  Washingtonianum,  white, 
changing  to  purple  ;  rubescens,  just  like  a  pale, 
rose-purple  variety  of  the  last  ;  and  parvum, 
yellow,  small  flowers.  These  are  Californian 
Lilies,  and  have  a  b.ad  reputation  in  the  East,  but 
they  have  grown  and  bloomed  so  well  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  here  that  I  regard  them  quite 
sanguinely.  Also  Grayi,  like  a  red  canadense  ; 
auratum  virginale,  white  (all  the  auratums  are 
sometimes  very  fickle ;  elegans  Batemana;,  clear 
orange  apricot;  albanium,  yellow;  Leichtlini,  yel- 
low, spotted  witli  crimson  ;  Hansoni,  golden  yel- 
low, spotted  with  crimson  (named  in  compliment 
to  j\Ir.  Hanson,  of  New  York,  and  who  has  an 
exceedingly  fine  collection  of  Lilies);  japonicum, 
white,  also  a  pale  rose-coloured  form — excep- 
tionally fine  ;  and  Browni,  white  insid'»,  vinous 
purple  on  tlie  outside,  very  fine.  Such  of  these 
as  will  not  thrive  well  out  of  doors  can  be  success- 
fully grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  And  for 
pot  culture  I  would  likewise  recommend  all  the 
varieties  of  the  auratum,  also  philippinense, 
white,  trumpet  blooms  8  in.  to  10  in.  long 
on  plants  12  in.  to  20  in.  high ;  giganteum, 
white,  tinged  with  purple  on  "the  out- 
side,  the  tallest  growing  of  the  genus,  often 
12'ft.high;  neilgherrense,  white,  tinged  with  pink 
on  the  outside,  bears  larger  flowers  than  any  other 
Lily  ;  they  are  trumpet-shaped,  and  9  in.  to  12  in. 
long  ;  and  Wallichianum,  white,  trumpet-shaped, 
the  "prince  of  the  longiflorum  section."  The 
three  last  named  are  from  the  mountains  of 
India. 

The  Lily  Bed.— The  horticultural  prescrip- 
tion for  a  Lily  bed  is,  soil  i  ft.  deep,  to  consist  of 
two  parts  peat,  one  part  loam,  and  one  part  sand. 
The  peat  herein  inferred  is  not  meadow  peat  or 
muck,  but  that  thin  fibrous  surface-skin  often 
found  in  woods  and  hills  where  water  never 
stagnates,  and  which  is  known  as  upland  peat. 
All  kinds  of  Lilies  will  grow  well  in  deep,  light, 
rich  loamy  soil.  Unless  the  peat  is  'good,  many 
Lilies,  as  candidum,  longiflorum,  and  Browni, 
positively  dislike  it ;  therefore,  rather  than  use 
meadow  jieat,  I  would  advise  not  to  use  peat  at 
all.  L.  philadelphicum,  concoloi,  pulchellum, 
and  some  others  prefer  a  sandy  soil ;  jiarvum, 
superbum,  and  canadense  a  moist,  peatj-  one,  and 
luxuriate  in  meadow  peat;  and  quite  a  number, 
as  the  Martagons,  Tiger,  and  scarlet  Turk's-cap 
Lilies,  while  they  prefer  a  loamy  soil,  will 
luxuriate  in  any  kind  if  it  be  not  very  dry. 

Well-rooted  leaf  mould  is  good  for  Lilies. 
Green  or  half-rotted  manure  should  never  be 
introduced  to  the  soil  of  Lily  beds,  but  old 
manure,  decomposed  to  an  earthy  mass,  may  be 
beneficially  used.  The  land  may" be  enriched  by 
surface  dressings  of  manure,  which  may  remain 
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on  as  a  mulching  against  tlie  winter's  frost  and 
summer's  sun.  A  cool,  moist,  and  sliaded  soil  in 
summer  is  highly  beneficial  to  Lilies.  The  soil 
should  be  as  deep  as  we  can  conveniently  have  it, 
and  as  deeply  prepared,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  it  4  ft.,  or  even  2  ft.,  but  the  deeper  the 
better.  And  above  all  things,  let  it  be  well 
drained. 

Lilies  will  tluive  in  open,  sunny  places,  pro- 
vided tlio  ground  they  occupy  is  covered  over  by 
other  plants  or  a  mulching,  but  many  of  them,  as 
philadelphicum,candidum,and  our  common  Lilies, 
although  profited  by  a  mulching,  do  not  demand 
it.  A  full  sun  exposure  hastens  on  and  past  their 
flowering  time,  wilts  them  in  the  drouth,  and  after 
rain  their  blossoms  oftentimes  get  scorched.  I 
prefer  a  sheltered,  faintly  shaded  place,  but  not 
under  trees.  Lilies  seem  most  at  home  and  thrive 
the  best  when  grown  among  the  bushes,  as  in  shrub- 
bery beds,  noting  that  they  be  of  greater  stature 
than  the  shrubs  ;  the  smaller  ones  may  fringe  the 
front.  They  look  their  prettiest  dotted  in  sombre 
beds  of  evergreens,  but  as  Rhododendrons,  Eetino- 
sporas,  JLihonias.  and  the  like  are  greater 
strangers  thanLilies  in  thefarmer'sgarden,  we  had 
better  set  them  in  our  Eose  beds,  between  the 
Deutzias  and  Diervillas,  in  clumps  along  the  bor- 
der, or  in  old  nooks,  where  little  else  will  grow, 
and  they  may  rest  in  peace. 

Planting. — As  soon  as  Lilies  have  done 
blooming  they  may  be  lifted  and  transplanted 
safel}',  but  it  is  far  better  to  delaj'  interfering 
with  them  till  the  stems  have  died  down ;  from 
which  time  and  till  just  before  they  begin  to 
grow  afresh  is  the  proper  season  to  shift  and 
plant  them.  With  L.  candidum  this  is  from  July 
till  August;  most  other  kinds  from  autumn  till 
spring.  Lilj'  bulbs  should  be  planted  some  6  in. 
to  12  in.  deep,  according  to  their  age,  size, 
and  kind.  In  light  ground  the  depth  may  be 
greater;  in  heavy,  less.  Californian  Lilies,  es- 
pecially, should  be  planted  very  deej].  In 
planting  carefully  observe  that  no  piece  of 
manure  or  clod  of  peat  comes  in  contact  with 
the  bulbs,  else  rust  and  rot  may  ruin  them.  It 
is  not  well  to  keep  Lily  bulbs  out  of  the  ground 
and  in  a  dry  place  for  some  weeks  or  months  as 
you  would  a  Hyacinth  or  Tulip  ;  tliey  are  not  solid 
bulbs,  but  sc.ile  bulbs,  and  suffer  much  by  such 
exposure.  If  of  necessity  they  must  be  kept 
unplanted,  pack  them  in  sawdust,  sand,  earth,  or 
leaf  mould  ;  and  if  you  desire  to  send  them  from 
one  place  to  another,  sawdust  is  about  the  best 
thing  you  can  pack  them  in. 

Propagation. — This  is  the  most  tedious, 
difficult,  and  least  understoodpartof  Lily  culture. 
All  Lilies  may  be  propagated  by  seeds ;  some 
seed  freely,  others  scantily.  Seedlings  through- 
out retain  their  specific  identity,  though  they  may 
differ  considerably  in  variety,  as  may  be  seen 
among  our  native  Lilies  in  the  woods,  meadows, 
and  swamps.  The  seeds  had  better  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  light  earth  in  pots  or  boxes  set  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  plunged  in  some  sheltered  border,  away 
from  drying  sunshine  and  drip  ;  or  they  may 
be  delayed  till  spring  or  summer,  and 
then  sown  as  before  stated,  or  kept  in 
the  dwelling  house  or  greenhouse.  I  find 
that  in  a  night  temperature  of  60°  L.  tenuifolium 
germinates  in  eight  days,  pulchellum  in  ten, 
longiflorum  and  davuricum  in  twenty-one ;  Mar- 
tagon  and  tigrinum  germinate  within  a  few 
weeks.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  tells  me  the  seeds  of 
auratum  and  speciosum,  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
germinate  the  next  spring ;  if  not  sown  till  spring 
they  do  not  appear  till  the  succeeding  autumn, 
and  many  of  them  not  till  the  fol  owing  spring. 
I  have  just  sown  a  number  of  kinds  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  time  it  takes  them  to  germinate  and 
bloom  from  seed.  It  usually  takes  them  from 
three  to  seven  years  to  bloom  from  seed.  Lilies 
are  propagated  by  increase  of  bulbs  at  the  root, 
also  by  bulblets  on  undergi'ound  stems,  as  in 
Leichtlini,  or  axillary  ones  above  ground,  as  in 
bulbiferum  and  the  Tiger  Lilies.  To  form 
blooming  bulbs,  these  bulblets  have  about  a  year's 
start  of  seedlings.  Bulbiferous  Lilies  bear  seeds 
sparingly  ;  but  if  the  bulblets  be  removed  early, 


seeds  ^vill  be  borne  as  freely  by  other  kinds. 
The  outer  scales  of  Lily  bulbs  are  removed  and 
used  in  propagation  in  like  manner  as  we  use  tlie 
leaves  of  Echeverias.  This  method  is  extensively 
practised,  especially  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Haarlem,  Holland. 

Hybrid  Lilies. — Many  have  endeavoured  to 
secure  new  Lilies  by  hybridisation,  but  nearly  all 
have  failed ;  indeed,  the  genus  Lilium,  even  in 
repeated  generations,  most  stubbornly  resists  an 
intermixing  of  its  species.  To  two  Boston  culti- 
vators, named  Francis  Parkman  and  P.  Brown 
Hovey,  belong  the  honour  of  having  raised  the  two 
finest  hybrid  Lilies  extant,  which  are  L.  I'ark- 
mani  and  L.  Hoveyi.  Both  are  hybrids  between 
auratum  and  speciosum  ;  the  first  is  like  a  deep 
red  auratum,  and  the  second  like  a  deep  red- 
banded  auratum ;  each  one  expanded  measures 
1  ft.  across.  Beyond  these  two  I  do  not  know 
nor  have  I  heard  of  as  many  as  lialf-a-dozon 
authenticated  hybrids  cither  natural  or  artificial. 
—  Co ti  n try  Gi'/itlfmiiii. 


HYBRID  PLANTS. 

Vamous  accounts  of  hybrid  Aqullegias  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  The  Garden, 
and  tlie  remarks  that  were  made  about  them  in 
a  recent  number,  following  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Rawson,  must  have  struck  others,  as  they 
certainly  struck  me,  somewhat  with  surprise.  I 
have  aln-ays  looked  upon  hybridisation  as  the 
mode  in  which  many  of  our  beautiful  garden 
plants  are  produced;  in  fact,  is  it  not  to  this 
we  owe  so  many  of  oiu'  Pinks,  Pansies,  Phloxes, 
Campanulas,  Saxifrages,  and  other  garden  flowers, 
to  say  nothing  of  Roses  ?  And  are  not  our  borders 
and  rockeries  in  a  great  measure  stocked  with 
hybrid  plants  ?  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  this 
hybridising  is  artificial,  but  there  are  plants 
which  undergo  variation  in  a  natural  way  with- 
out any  care  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  and, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  no  plants  are  so 
open  to  this  natural  variation  as  Aquilegias.  I 
have  an  abundance  of  these  beautiful  varieties  in 
my  garden,  but  they  are  all,  without  exception, 
the  results  of  natural  hybridisation ;  indeed, 
though  possessing  upw^ards  of  1200  distinct 
perennials,  many  of  which  show  a  tendency  to 
vary  from  seed,  I  never  hybridised  a  single 
plant  in  my  life.  I  care,  in  fact,  very  little  for 
what  are  called  gardeners'  varieties,  and  admit 
very  few  of  them  into  my  collection ;  but  in 
some  cases,  and  notably  in  Aquilegias,  I  find  I 
cannot  help  myself.  After  Aquilegias,  perhaps 
Campanulas  (especially  those  of  the  turbinata 
type)  are  the  most  troublesome  in  this  respect. 
They  seed  themselves  with  me  in  all  directions, 
and  the  result  is  a  pleasing,  but  very  confusing, 
variety  of  colour,  ranging  from  dark  to  light 
blue,pure  white  and  dark  with  white  centre.  In 
one  case  the  variation  extends  to  the  form  of 
the  flower,  which  is  not  bigger  than  an  ordinary 
Buttercup.  Now  if  these  natural  variations  are 
against  good  taste  in  gardening,  the  question  is 
with  those  who,  like  myself,  do  not  practise  the 
art  of  hybridisation,  how  is  it  to  be  prevented  ? 
If  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil,  I  cannot  see 
why  beautiful  plants,  the  result  of  natural 
crossing,  are  not  quite  as  worthy  of  notice  as 
those  which  the  hand  of  the  craftsman  pro- 
duces. F.  M.  BuRTOx. 
Highjiehl,   Gainshorough. 


abrotanifoliiis  is  similar  to  that  of  S.  artemisi- 
folius,  but  the  heads  are  larger,  fewer  in  number, 
and  of  a  good  orange-yellow  colour. — T.  D, 
Hatfield. 


Senecio  absinthifolius.  —  As  to  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod's  query  concerning  this,  it  should 
have  been  written  S.  abrotanifolius,  which  is  also 
distinct  from  S.  artemisifolius.  Our  plant  of  this 
we  had  from  Mr.  Niven,  of  Hull.  It  is  a  showj', 
clear,  yellow  species,  with  umbels  growing  2  ft. 
above  a  carpet  of  Camomile-like  leaves.  The 
small  heads  of  which  the  umbels  are  composed 
are  about  i  in.  in  diameter.      The  foliage  of  S. 


Souvenir  de  Malmaison  Carnation. — 

We  hear  of  <i  gardener  in  Essex  growing  this 
plant  so  successfully  that  seventy-five  pounds 
were  obtained  at  a  bazaar  from  one  day's  cutting  I 

Tom  Thumb  Pinks. — We  have  some  of 
these  from  Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Edinburgh,  about 

4  in.  in  height,  cut  over  at  the  ground.  We  hope 
that  such  a  desirable  little  race  will  have  en- 
couragement. 

Trollius  europasus. — This  is  well  esta- 
blished on  the  banks  of  the  river  Taff,  about  three 
miles  from  Cardiff,  where  I  have  gathered  speci- 
mens four  successive  years.  Ornithogalum  um- 
bellatum  also  grows  on  the  same  river-side,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  town. — T.  Chapman,  Cardiff. 

Calceolaria  Kellyana. — This  curious  and 
rather  ornamental  Alpine  plant,  received  recently 
from  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  is  now  in  bloom  in 
my  border.  Its  foliage  almost  exactly  resembles 
that  of  one  of  the  large-flowered  Mimuli,  creeping 
along  the  ground  and  apparent I3'  being  quick  to 
increase,  as  my  plant  lias  quite  doubled  itself  in 
size  during  the  throe  or  four  months  I  have  had  it, 
and  is  now  bearing  fifteen  flower-stems  of  from 
6  in.  to  9  in.  high,  with  from  four  to  six 
medium-sized  yellow  pips  on  the  top  of  each  stem. 
It  is  reported  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  I  should 
say  it  would  prove  an  acquisition  as  an  ornament 
to  the  rockeiy, — W.  E.  G. 

Campanula  "Waldsteiniana  and  Te- 
nori. — We  have  several  charming  tufts  of  C. 
Waldsteiniana,  some  of  them  1  ft.  in  diameter, 
consisting  of  hundreds  of  erect  wiry  stems  about 

5  in.  or  6  in.  high,  bearing  beautifully  formed 
pale  blue  flowers  about  J  in.  in  diameter.  So 
closely  are  the  flowering  stems  congregated,  that 
the  plants  show  little  else  but  flowers.  They 
thrive  luxuriantly  in  limestone  soil  in  a  sunny 
position.  C.  Tenori  (C.  Thomasi)  is  equally 
beautiful.  Its  flowers,  which  are  pale  blue,  are 
borne  on  freely -branched,  graceful  stems  about  10 
in.  high.  It  is  quite  as  fioriferous  as  C.  Wald- 
steiniana, and  remains  longer  in  flower.  A  similar 
soil  and  situation  suits  it.  No  really  good  collec- 
tion should  be  without  these  beautiful  species, 
and  they  might  well  replace  some  of  the  more 
rambling  kinds. — J.  D.  Hatfield. 

The  Padua  Rue  (Kuta  patavina). — This 
really  charming,  highly  ornamental,  and  most 
free-blooming  miniature  hardy  plant  is  now  in 
full  and  profuse  bloom  in  my  garden,  and  is  the 
admiration  of  all  who  see  it.  I  received  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  plant,  earlj'  last  summer,  through 
Messrs.  Eodger,  McClelland,  &  Co.,  of  Newrj-,  from 
that  well-known  introducer  of  new  and  rare  plants, 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden.  The  first  season 
it  bloomed,  but  not  abundantly.  During  the 
severe  winter  the  plant  almost  disappeared,  but 
grew  and  extended  itself  underground  to  a  really 
surprising  extent,  and  with  the  spring  appeared 
numerous  bunches  of  small  shoots  from  the  lOOts 
surrounding  the  parent  plant,  each  of  which, 
though  only  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  height,  is  now 
bearing  a  good  sized  truss  of  clear  canary-yellow 
blossoms,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  one  of 
tlie  smaller  varieties  of  Hypericum.  This  pretty 
plant  should  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list 
of  those  suited  for  the  decoration  of  our  hardy. 
rockeries. — AS'.  E.  G. 

Clematis   Miss   Bateman.— One  use  to 

which  Clematises  are  not  yet  largely  put,  and  for 
which  they  are  specially  adapted,  is  that  of  grave- 
yard or  cemetery  decoration.  We  have  in  our 
little  graveyard  here  a  plant  of  that  beautiful 
white  kind.  Miss  Bateman,  trained  over  galvanised 
wire,  that  surrounds  a  name  plate  to  a  grave,  and 
anything  more  elegant  or  appropriate  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find.  By  the  side  of  such  a  floral 
setting  of  the  few  words  that  record  the  name  of 
the  dead,  Iiead-stones  look  gaunt  and  bare.  This 
fact  further  shows  that,  howsoever   galvanised 
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wire  may  aPEect  the  wood  oE  wall  trees,  it  does  not 
exercise  anv  deleterious  inBaenoe  upon  that  of  the 
Clematis.  Some  good  effects  might  be  got  by  plant- 
ing a  spring  and  autumn  blooming  kiud  on  either 
side  of  a  grave,  and  training  them  over  coarse 
■wiie-work,  fixed  over  the  mound.  Such  a  com- 
bination would  keep  up  a  show  of  flowers  all 
through  the  summer. — A.  D. 

Harris'  Lily  (Lilium  Harrisi).— The  follow- 
in"'  is  from  the  report  of  the  New  York  Horticul- 
tural Society  :  "  Wr.  W.  K,  Harris,  Philadelphia, 
showed  a  new  Lily  (Lilium  Harrisi),  which  de- 
serves special  notice  on  account  of  its  alleged 
peculiar  characteristics.  Apparently  a  variety  of 
L.  eximium,  it  differs  widely  from  that  species  by 
flowering  when  young  and  much  earlier  than 
eximium  when  forced  along  with  it  in  the  same 
house.  Besides  its  early  flowering,  it  has  the 
peculiarity  of  sending  up  flowering  shoots  from 
bulblets  formed  during  the  season  of  growth,  thus 
extending  its  flowering  season  for  a  long  period. 
These  peculiarities  greatly  recommend  it,  not  only 
to  the  cultivator  of  cut  flowers,  but  also  to  the 
amateur,  as  capable  of  filling  up  the  period  of 
mid-winter  with  the  always  acceptable  flowers  of 
this  universallv  admired  tribe  of  plants.  It  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.  This  Lily  seems 
related  rather  to  L.  longiflorum  than  to  L. 
eximium.  Still,  as  there  appeared  some  slight  dif- 
ference, it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  who 
decided  that  it  was  nothing  but  L.  longiflorum. 
Subsequently  a  plant  of  L.  longiflorum  was  pro- 
cured, and  both  flowered  side  by  side.  The  leaves 
are  shorter  and  narrower,  and  the  flowers  much 
longer,  but  though  a  good  garden  variety  and 
worth  naming,  it  is  specifically  where  Mr.  Watson 
placed  it,  and  may  be  called  L.  longiflorum 
Harrisi,  or  Hams'  tWj. -Gardener i  Montldy. 

Double     Helichrysums.  —  These     have 
their     merits     and     demerits.        Amongst     the 
former  may  be    named    hardiness,   thriving  well 
during    drought,    handsome   foliage,    and  great 
abundance  of  beautiful  double  flowers.     The  chief 
demerits  are  somewhat  weak  flower-stems,  that 
will  not  always  keep  the  blooms  erect,  and  the 
need  in  rainy  weather  of  some  sticks  and  ties  to 
keep  the  flowers  from  falling.     Perhaps  in  time 
these  defects  may  be  got  rid  of  by  selecting  seed- 
lings that  have  a  stout  dwarf  habit  and  strong 
erect  flower-stalks.     Still  the  defects  are  trifling 
compared  with  the  many  good  properties  which 
the  plants  and  flowers  possess.     When  shown   as 
cut  blooms  at  flower  shows,  visitors  have  remarked 
the  resemblance  which  some  of  the  finest  double 
kinds  bear  to  a  good  double  Aster.     But  these 
double  flowers  are  shown  in  a  somewhat  unnatural 
form,  as  when  growing  on  the  stems  they  are 
elegantly  reflexed,  and  have  by  no  means  that 
stiff,  flattened,  or  globular  form  found  in  Asters. 
For  the  sunply  of  cut  flowers,  the  double  Heli- 
chrysum  is"  admirable  when  the  plants  have  be- 
come strong,  and  produce  flowers  in  scores,  not 
large   ones,  but  neat    medium-sized   blooms,    of 
which,  being  so  abundant,  many  may  be  cut,  and 
yet  enough  left  to  keep  the  plant   looking  gay. 
As  to  propagation,  nothing  can  be  more  simple. 
The  plants  need  dividing  carefully,  and  that  is 
all ;  and  that  should  be  done  in  the  autumn.     Of 
sorts  there  are  abundance,  all  pretty,  but  some  of 
the  newer  ones  are  undoubted  improvements  on 
the  older  kinds.     The  deepest  colour,  a  rich  red- 
dish crimson,  I  have  found  in  Captain  Nares,  but 
lighter  hues  are  plentiful.— A.  D. 

Zinnias.— It  is  surprising,  considering  the 
■usefulness  and  brilliant  effect  which  Zinnias  pro- 
duce, that  they  are  not  more  cultivated  than  they 
are,  especially  as  they  can  be  so  easily  raised  and 
managed,  all  they  require  being  a  little  warmth 
to  get  the  seed  to  germinate  freely,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frame  till  the  plants  become  suffi- 
ciently hardened  for  turning  out  into  the  open 
ground.  The  way  in  which  Zinnias  look  best  is 
in  masses,  such  as  may  be  formed  by  planting 
them  in  large  circular  beds,  as  then  the  mixture 
of  colours  blend  well  together  and  show  up  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  To  grow  them  well,  with 
fine  heads  of  bloom,  the  soil  must  be  rich  and 
deep,  for,  like  all  annuals,  they  are  fond  of  a  good 


root  run ;  for,  unless  they  can  send  their  fibres 
well  down  in  search  of  moisture,  they  flag,  and 
thus  lose  much  of  their  beauty.     To  prevent  this 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  the  ground  among  the 
plants  with  leaf  mould  or  very  rotten  manure, 
through  which  they  can  be  watered  or  receive  a 
soaking  or  two  of    liquid  manure    during  hot 
weather.    As  Zinnias  like  sun,  the  site  for  them 
should  be  an  open  one,  but  sheltered.    The  plants 
being  tender,  the  great  point  is  not  to  sow  too 
soon  or  plant  out  before  the  end  of  May,  as  they 
get  pinched   at  starting ;  and  even  .should  they 
escape  frost  and  survive,  they  never  do  so  well 
afterwards.    If  the  seed  is  got  in  by  the  end  of 
April,  that  is  quite  time  enough,  as  it  is  soon  up, 
and  the  growth  is  rapid,  and  particularly  if  the 
plants  get  a  slight  bottom  heat   after  they   are 
pricked  out,  which  is  a  great  help  to  them  ;  but 
to   prevent   the   tops   drawing  when  they  are  so 
favoured,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  plenty 
of  air.    Not  only  do  Zinnias  make  a  grand  display 
in  beds  or  borders  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  but  they  are  suitable  foi   cutting,  and 
last  well  in  water  in  which  they  keep  fresh  for  a 
considerable  time. — S.  D. 

Plantain  Lilies.— Henceforward  we  propose 
to  use  this  as  the  English  name  of  Funkia.  It  is 
suggested  by  j\Ir.  E.  Jackson,  and  we  do  not 
know  a  better  name.  Anyone  who  doubts  this 
should  see  a  large  bed  edged  by  F.  Sieboldi  in 
Hyde  Park  now,  in  which  the  name  is  almost  justi- 
fied by  the  resemblance  of  the  foliage  to  that  of  the 
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Variegated-leaved  Plantaia  Lily. 

tropical  Plantains.  The  well  known  London 
bulb  merchant  will  give  the  prize  in  autumn  at 
the  planting  season.  The  plants  deserve  better 
and  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  flower 
gardeners,  and  the  white  Plantain  Lily,  F. 
iaponica  (or  grandiflora)  is  an  excellent  plant  to 
grow  in  pots.      It  will  be  found  eventually  that 


clear  the  synonymy,  and  above  all  select  tlie  best 
Icinds. 

Campanula   turbinata   var.-This  is  a 

saucer-shaped  and  nearly  flat  form  of  this  plant 
named  pelviformis.  It  comes  from  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gumbleton.  It  seems  a  very  good  rock  plant ; 
there  are  so  many  good  plants  for  the  rock  gar- 
den in  the  family,  that  one  could  make  a  pretty 
rock  garden  of  them  alone. 

Autumn-so'wn    Annuals.  —  Is    it    not 

strange  that   so  few  make  a  practice  of  sowing 
hardy  annuals  in  autumn  7     When  one  considers 
how  verj-  hardy  many  of  the  finest  kinds  are,  how 
bravely  they  pass  unscathed  through  the  most 
inclement  winters,  and  what  a  grand  display  they 
make  long  before  the  summer  occupants  of  our 
garden  can  present  their  true  character,  one  may 
express  surprise  that  this   easy  method  is  not 
general.     Many   object    to  the    employment  of 
annuals  generally  in  the  summer  garden,  urging 
that  they  create  a  blank  in  the  arrangements  just 
when    bare    flowerless    places    are    most   to    be 
dreaded.     However  this  maj'  be,  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  objection  cannot  hold  good  in  the  case  of 
such  kinds  as  may  be  sown  in  the  autumn  and 
brought  safely  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air.    These,  steadily  gaining  in  vigour,  will  have 
attained     considerable     dimensions      by      the 
time  it  is  considered  advisable  or  safe  to  com- 
mence sowing  in  the  open  ground.    They  come  in 
fact  into  full  bloom  just  as  the  spring-sown  plants 
begin  to  make  earnest  signs  of  growth,  fulfil  their 
mission,  and  may  be  replaced  with  summer-bloom- 
ingsubjects  before  June  is  far  gone.  Thosewhomay 
never  have  grown  hardj'  annuals  in  this  manner 
can  scarcely  form  a  true  idea  of  their  value,  for 
even  with  the  best  of    treatment    spring-sown 
plants  never  rival  in   vigour  and  profusion    of 
bloom  those  that  have  been  occupied  during  a 
period   of  some   six  months    in   getting    a    firm 
grasp  of  the  soil.     There  are  few  things  in  the 
way  of  a  floral  display  prettier  than  large  highly- 
developed  specimens  of  Clarkia  pulchella,  CoUin- 
sia  bicolor,  and  such  as  have  a  like  manner  of 
growth ;  or  broad  patches  of  Saponaria,  Nemo- 
phila,  or  compact  healthy  tufts   of  the  bright 
cheerful-looking  Lcptosiphons.    At  all  times  dur- 
ing the  summer  the  display  of  bloom  that  such 
plants  afford  is  grateful,  but  more  especially  is  it 
welcome  when  our  gardens  are  not  yet  so  full  of 
colour  as  one  might  desire.     About  the  middle  of 
August  choose  a  piece  of  ground  in  as  sunny  and 
wind-blown  a  situation  as  can  be  found.     Turn  it 
up  roughly,  aud  let  it  lie  thus  for  a  fortnight,  and 
then  it  will  have   become  thoroughly  sweetened, 
and  in  the  best  of  order  for  tlie  reception  of  the 
seed.     Sow  in  lines  some  6  in.  apart,  and  as  soon 
as  the  young  plants  are  well  up  thin  them  out  to 
3  in.  or  4  in.  apart,  and 


Siebold's  I'huitaiii  lily. 


these  plants  have  more  merits  than  has  been 
supposed.  All  that  is  wanted  is  good  culture  and 
well  chosen  positions.  If  we  only  had  Siebold's 
and  the  beautiful  white  flowered  Plantain  Lilies, 
the  family  would  be  an  important  one  :  but  other 
plants  of  the  genus  are  also  valuable  from  a 
garden  point  of  view,  and  we  hope  Mr  Barr  will 
follow  them  up  with  his  usual  energy  so  as  to 


give  them  a  top-dress- 
ing of  soot,  which  will 
keep  slugs  at  bay, 
and  will  impart  as 
much  vigour  of  growth 
as  is  desirable  at  this 
stage.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  maximum 
of  air  and  sunshine 
these  little  plants  will 
acquire  a  sturdy  deve- 
lopment, and  when  later 
on  removed  to  their  per- 
manent quarters,  they 
will  have  gained  so  much 
in  strength  that  they 
may  be  relied  upon  to 
passthewintersafe.  The 
earlier  in  September  they 
are  planted  the  better, 
as  then  they  get  firm 
hold  of  the  soil  by  winter,  and  are  not  so  likely 
to  get  thrown  out  by  hard  irosts.— Field. 

Hollyhock  MallOW(5tnlva.Mcca).-Thisseems  plenti- 
ful in  the  cuttape  gardens  about  Ambleside,  and  it  is 
beautiful ;  tlie  Coin  Jl.arigolil  (Chrysantliemum  segetum) 
also  onglit  to  be  grown  in  gardens.  It  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  Paris  Daisy  Etoile  d'Or.  but  unfortunately  I 
fear  it  is  but  an  annual,  and  it  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  seed 
shops.— E.  H. 
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PROPAGATION  OF   OWN  ROOT  ROSES. 

Fe-sv  operations  are  more  fascinating  than  this, 
and  few  less  difficult  to  accomplish.  The  secret 
lies  in  beginning  at  the  right  time  and  in  using 
the  right  sort  of  materials.  August  and 
October  are  the  months  in  which  cuttings  may 
be  taken,  which,  with  a  fair  amount  of  care,  will 
produce  from  (>0  to  70  per  cent,  of  plants.  I  am, 
of  course,  alludiugtoplantsgrowninthe  open  air, 
and  whether  standards  or  in  beds  or  borders, 
they  must  b."  in  bad  condition  if  they  will  not 
furiiishafewcuttings  now  for  this  purpose.  If  you 
want  to  make  plants  at  express  speed  you  must 
have  a  hotbed  specially  prepared,  but  if  you  are 
patient  a  hotbed  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
With  one  properly  made  you  can  get  rooted 
plants  in  si.^  weeks,  but  if  you  have  only  an  old 
Cucumber  or  Jlelon  bed  you  must  be  prepared 
to  wait  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  In  my  own 
practice,  and  I  have  here  many  hundreds  of  own 
root  plants,  1  have  invariably  struck  them  in  a 
frame  from  which  a  stock  of  Cucumbers  or 
Melons  has  been  taken,  and  I  have  no  fault  to 
iind  with  the  results. 

Pots  and  Soil.— If  we  begin  early  in 
August  we  must  prepare  some  0-in.  pots  by 
having  them  well  crocked  ;  over  the  crocks  put 
a  layer  of  rough  peat  or  loam.  The  best  soil 
for  the  cuttings  to  root  in  is  loam  and  leaf  soil 
in  equal  parts  and  a  good  quantity  of  coarse 
silver  sand,  the  whole  to  be  run  through  a  fine 
sieve.  The  pots  must  be  filled  to  within  J  in. 
of  the  rim  and  well  watered.  An  important 
point  is  to  have  everything  ready,  so  as  to  do  the 
work  off-hand  in  an  expeditious  manner,  from 
the  moment  the  cuttings  are  taken  until  they 
are  inserted  in  the  pots  and  shut  up  in  the  pit 
or  frame,  for  if  allowed  to  lie  about  and  ttag  it 
takes  them  some  time  to  recover. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals.— All  Roses  may  be  in- 
creased in  this  way ;  but  I  am  no  w  referring  to  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals  chiefly,  and  if  anyone  has  a  few 
old  plants  of  these  on  their  own  roots  planted  out 
in  the   ground,  they   will    have    no    ditficulty 
in  finding  cuttings,  for,  besides  the  flowering 
shoots,  they   generally   send   out   some   strong 
growths    from    the    base,    which,   if    not    too 
soft,    will    furnish    admirable     cuttings  ;     but 
plants    on   the   Manetti,   or   any   other   stocks 
that     have     shoots     on    them      which      have 
flowered    this    season,  will     furnish    cuttings. 
I  prefer  moderate  sized  side  shoots  of  the  current 
season's  growth,  all  of  which  will  answer  but  the 
soft  sappy  tops.     They  may  be  cut  into  lengths, 
each  containing  three  or  four  buds.    The  base  of 
the  cutting  may  be  a  joint  cleanly  cut.     There 
must  be  in  every  case  one  leaf  left  entire  upon 
each  cutting,  and  in  some  cases  two,  but  one  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  the  cut- 
ting until  it  has  roots  to  support  itself,  and  what 
is  equally  important  in  the  after-management, 
these  leaves  must  by  judicious  attention  be  kept 
in  a  fresh  green  state  for  at  least  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  after  the  cuttings  are  put   in.     Five 
cuttings  should  be  placed  in  a  6-in.  pot,  and  no 
more,  as  it  is  important  that  the  leaves  should 
not  be  crowded,  and  they  should  hang  as  much 
as  possible  towards  the  centre  of  the  pot — not 
over  the  side,  where  they  are  liable  to  get  injured. 
The  base  of  the  cutting  should  rest  firmly  in  the 
soil,  which  should  be  pressed  quite  firm.     The 
proper  way  is  to  get  a  few  cuttings  at  a  time, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  made  and  inserted  in  the 
pots   to    give   them   a  gentle   soaking   from  a 
water-can   to   which   a   fine   rose  is    attached ; 
then    take     them     at     once     to     the     frame 
or     pit     in     which     they     are     to     be     kept. 
For  the  first  three  or  four  days  they  should  be 
in  darkness,  and  no   air  should  be   admitted. 


Every  evening  both  the  cuttings  and  the  sides 
of  the  frame  should  be  gently  damped  with  a 
fine-rosed  watering-pot.  After  the  fourth  day 
some  light  may  be  admitted,  but  directly  the 
sun  shines  upon  the  glass  it  must  be  shaded, 
and  the  brighter  the  weather  the  thicker  must 
be  the  shading,  which  simply  means  that 
instead  of  one  mat,  two  should  be  used.  From 
this  time  a  thin  wedge  of  wood  about  j  in. 
thick  shoidd  be  placed  under  the  light  in  the 
evening  on  still  warm  nights,  and  be  removed 
again  in  the  morning,  which  will  be  all  the  air 
they  require  until  the  cuttings  show  signs  of 
making  growth,  and  then  they  may  have  the 
same  quantity  of  air  during  the  day  except 
when  there  is  a  drying  wind.  Then  the  frame 
must  be  kept  close,  as  a  fierce  drying  wind  will 
do  as  much  harm  as  several  hours'  strong  sun- 
shine. As  the  young  plants  advance  in  growth 
the  amount  of  air  must  be  increased. 

Watering  and  Repotting.— The  soil 
about  the  cuttings  must  at  all  times  be  kept 
moist,  and  a  fairly  moist  soil  means  a  genial 
growing  atmosphere  which  will  promote  the  for- 
mation of  roots  as  well  as  top  growth.  As  a 
rule,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  both  air 
and  water  may  be  safely  increased,  assuming 
always  that  the  cultivator  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  weather,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  dry,  parching  weather  more  water 
will  be  requii-ed  than  in  dull  weather  when  the 
air  is  heavily  charged  with  moisture. 

August  Cuttings- — These  are  best  shifted 
singly  into  4-in.  pots  as  soon  as  they  are 
sufficiently  rooted,  using  a  compost  of  half-leaf 
soil  and  loam  with  some  coarse  sand.  As  soon 
as  they  are  potted  off  they  must  be  replaced  in 
a  close  pit  or  frame  for  a  week  or  two.  Through 
the  winter  they  should  be  kept  in  some  glass 
structure  from  which  the  frost  is  excluded,  and 
in  the  spring  they  will  be  ready  for  any  purpose 
for  which  they  may  be  required. 

J.  C.  Clabke. 

TYPICAL  ROSES.* 
To  KNOW  the  peculiarities  which  pertain  to  cer- 
tain families  of  Hybrid  Remontant  and  other 
Roses,  would  be  advantageous  to  different  people 
in  many  ways.  There  are  some  types,  such_  as 
the  La  Reine,  Jules  Margottin,  Victor  Verdier, 
and  Giant  of  Battles  families,  which  are  quite 
marked  in  their  characteristics.  If  all  new  Roses 
were  classified  or  described  as  being  of  such  and 
such  origin,  or  as  belonging  to  a  certain  class,  it 
would  be  of  great  value.  The  nurseryman  is 
unwilling,  with  some  exceptions,  to  undertake 
the  propagation  of  a  kind  which  will  not  root 
and  i^row  freely  ;  he  also  desires  such  as  are  of 
healtbyhabitandgood  constitution  in  addition  to 
excellence  in  colour  and  form  of  flower.  The 
amateur,  perhaps,  would  not  knowingly  purchase 
a  variety  devoid  of  fragrance,  or  one  which  is  not 
a  free  autumnal  bloomer.  The  florist  would 
require,  perhaps,  that  a  variety  should  be  of 
steadfast  colour,  one  that  does  not  quickly  fade ; 
or  that  it  should  be  useful  to  force,  yielding 
flowers  in  abundance,  &c.  If,  therefore,  new 
Roses  were  described  as  belonging  to  the  La 
Reine  or  Victor  Verdier  type,  we  should  have 
some  very  important  knowledge  of  their  qualities, 
since  these  Roses  have  imparted  to  their  progeny 
certain  distinct  attributes  by  which  they  may 
readily  be  distinguished  from  others.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  different  prominent  types  found 
among  HybridRemontant  Roses  may  be  studied 
with  interest  and  profit. 

Baronne  Prevost  Type. 
The  year  1842  ushered  in  to  Rosarians  what 
is  now  the  oldest  type  of  Roses  in  the  class,  viz. : 


*  Eead  by  H.  B.  Ellwaiiger  before  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society. 


Baronne  Prevost.  This  is  not  a  numerous 
family,  and  is  also  of  less  importance  to  us  than 
many  of  the  others,  but  we  can  well  imagine 
what  pleasure  it  gave,  in  years  gone  by,  to  the 
rosarians  of  the  day.  This  type  makes  long 
stout  shoots,  fortified  with  red  thorns  of  un- 
equal length,  but  generally  short ;  foliage  rather 
oval,  somewhat  crimpled ;  flowers  large,  or  very 
large,  of  flat  shape,  very  fuU,  fragrant,  of  some 
shade  of  rose.  It  is  the  most  hardy  type  we 
have.  Varieties:  Boieldieu  (1877),  Colonel  de 
Rougemont  (ISo.']),  Madame  Boll,  Oderic  Vital. 
They  are  all  free  bloomers  in  autumn. 

Geant  des  Batailles  Type. 

The  founder  of  this  family  was  raised  by 
Nerard  in  1840,  and  doubtless  has  Bourbon  blood 
in  its  veins.  The  colours  are  various  shadings 
of  crimson,  very  rich  and  effective  when  in  perfec- 
tion, but  very  fleeting  ;  the  sun  soon  gives  them  a 
mtiddy  hue.  The  flowers  are  well  shaped,  but 
small,  and  have  slight  fragrance  ;  they  are  very 
freely  produced  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  in  the  autumn.  The 
shoots  are  of  moderate  or  short  growth,  short 
jointed,  erect,  very  stiff,  and  covered  with  very 
numerous  reddish  thorns.  The  foliage  is  of 
lustrous  dark  green,  very  subject  to  mildew. 
They  are  difficult  to  propagate  from  cuttings, 
andliable  to  injury  from  frost.  The  leading 
sorts  are  :  Arthm-  de  Sansal,  Cardinal  Patrizzi, 
Crimson  Bedder  (1874),  Emperor  de  Maroe, 
Eugene  Appert,  Eveque  de  Nimes,  Lord  Raglan, 
Louis  Chaix,  Mrs.  Standish,  Vainqueur  de 
Solferino. 

Jules  Margottin  Type. 
In  1853  Jules  Margottin,  of  Boiirg-la-Reine, 
near  Paris,  sent  out  a  fine  Rose,  which  he  called 
after  himself;  though  he  has  been  raising  seed- 
ling Roses  ever  since,  none  of  them  have  quite 
come  up  to  this  in  worth.  Wood,  light  green  ; 
sharp,  red  thorns,  somewhat  numerous  ;  shoots 
rather  stout  and  generally  of  vigorous  growth. 
Crimpled  foliage.  Flowers  of  large  size,  very 
full,  somewhat  flat  shape,  mostly  shades  of  rose 
and  carmine,  almost  without  perfume  ;  generally 
free  in  the  autumn.  They  are  very  hardy  ;  as 
a  rule  difficult  of  propagation  from  cutting,  but 
making  very  vigorous  plants  when  budded. 
Abel  Grand,  Achilla  Gonod,  Bertha  Baron, 
Bessie  Johnson  (quite  fragrant),  Charles  Mar- 
gottin (reddish  crimson),  Claude  Bernard, 
Comtesse  de  Serenve,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa, 
Edouard  Morren,  Egeria,  Emily  Laxton,  John 
Hopper,  Magna  Charta,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Madame  Louis  Leveque, 
Mademoiselle  Therese  Levet,  Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Miss  Ilassard  (scented).  Monsieur 
Noman,  Peach  Blossom,  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm  (very  sweet),  are 
the  leading  sorts. 

Victor  Verdier  Type. 
The  head  of  this  family  originated  with 
Lacharme,  of  Lyons,  and  was  sent  out  by  him 
in  18-52.  It  is"  doubtless  from  one  of  the  La 
Reine  type  crossed  with  some  monthly  Rose, 
probably  a  Bourbon.  The  descendants  are  very 
numerous,  and  in  spite  of  their  rather  tender 
habits  form  a  valuable  group,  being  the  most 
free  flowering  of  them  all;  had  they  but 
fragrance  they  would  be  unrivalled  ;  but,  al»s  ! 
they  are  devoid  of  scent,  and  therefore  cannot 
rank  as  high  as  the  others.  Fine  feathers  alone 
do  not  constitute  fine  birds,  and  surely  fragrarice 
is  to  the  Rose  what  song  is  to  the  bird.  The 
shoots  are  of  moderate  growth,  stout,  upright, 
nearly  smooth,  of  a  reddish  green,  with  on 
occasional  reddish  thorn  ;  the  foliage  is  very 
large,  of  a  deep  lustrous  green,  very  attractive. 
The  flowers  are  large,  well  built  up  ;  generally 
shades  of  rose  and  pink  prevail.     It  is  the  best 
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adapted  for  forcing  in  winter  of  all  llie  families. 
The  leadin},'  varieties  grown  are  Andre  Diinand, 
Captain  Christy,  Charles  Verdier,  Countess  of 
Oxford,  Etienne  Levet,  Hippolyte  Janiain, 
Julius  Finger  (1870),  Mme.  Geo.  Schwartz, 
Mme.  Devert,  Mme.  Eugene  Chambeyran, 
Mme.  Louis  Donadine,  Mme.  Maxime  de  la 
Rocheterie,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  'N'erdier,  Marie 
Cointet,  Marie  Finger,  Mrs.  Baker,  Oxonian 
(somewhat  fragrant).  President  Thiers,  Pride 
of  Waltham,  Rosy  Morn,  Souvenir  de  President 
Porcher. 

La  Reine  Type. 
In  1S44,  Laffay  introduced  what  he  loyally 
named  Rose  of  the  Queen  (Rose  de  la  Reine). 
This  variety  bore  royal  sway  for  many  yeai's;  it 
not  only  still  sells  well  and  is  to  be  considered 
a  useful  Rose,  but  it  should  also  have  our  esteem 
as  being  the  parent  of  a  most  useful  family.  The 
■wood  is  light  green,  furnished  with  occasional 
thorns,  of  strong  growth  ;  foliage  pale  green  and 
crimpled.  Flowers  various  shades  of  rose, 
generally  of  semi-globular  form,  large,  .somewhat 
fragrant,  free  in  the  autumn,  quite  hardy,  en- 
during more  cold  than  any  of  the  other  families 
except  Baronne  Prevost.  The  leading  sorts  are — 
Anne  de  Diesbach,  xVntoine  Moutin,  Auguste 
Mie,  Belle  Normande, Francois  Michelon,  Gloire 
de  Vitry,  Lrelia,  Louise  Peyronny,  Madame 
Alice  Bureau,  JIme.  Nachary,  Paul  Neron, 
Reine  du  Jlidi,  Mile  de  St.  Denis. 

Gen.  Jacqueminot  Type. 

In  18-52,  the  head  of  what  is  now  considered 
the  most  valuable  type  made  his  bow  to  an 
admiring  world ;  clad  m  rich  crimson  livery,  he 
still  commands  respect  and  admiration,"  and 
marshalled  under  his  generalship  is  the  army  of 
dark  Roses  which  so  excite  and  please  our  senses 
by  their  charms  and  loveliness.  This  familv 
probably  originated  from  the  old  Hybrid  China 
Gloire  des  Rosomanes;  they  are"  moderately 
hardy,  but  less  so  than  those  of  the  Baronne 
Prevost,  Jules  Margottin,  and  La  Reine  types. 
The  flowers  are  invariably  shades  of  red  and 
crimson,  generally  highly  perfumed,  freely  pro- 
duced in  the  spring,  but  varying  greatly  as  to 
their  autumnal  bloom.  As  "a  family  they  are 
much  more  shy  in  the  autumn  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  shoots  are  of  vigorous  growth,  not 
very  thick,  generally  upright,  with  quite  nume- 
rous light  green  spines  ;  the  foliage  handsome, 
rather  pointed.  It  is  now  the  most  numerous  of 
the  families,  popular  taste  inclining  more  towards 
crimson  than  to  light  coloured  Roses.  The 
leading  varieties  are  Alfred  Colomb,  Andri5 
Leroy,  Anne  Alexieff,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Camille  Bernardin,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Empress  of  India, Fran9ois Fontaine, 
Gloire  de  Santhenay,  Marie  Baumann  (mod. 
growth),  Marie  Rady,  Marechal  Vaillant, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  Oriflamme  de  St.  Louis, 
Pierre  Notting,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Prince 
de  Porcia,  Prince  Arthur,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Triomphe  d'Amiens,  Triomphe  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Triomphe  des  Rosomanes,  Xavier 
Olibo  (dwarf  growth).  Sub-divisions  of  this 
type  occur,  which  may  be  classed  as 
follows :  Charles  Lefebvre"  family,  with  light 
reddish-green  wood  and  foliage,  and  occasional 
pale  red  thorns.  The  flowers  are  more  wavy  in 
outline  tlian  in  the  other  famOies;  the  gro"wth 
is  somewhat  less  vigorous,  the  wood  more 
smooth.  Dr.  Andry,  Glory  of  Cheshunt, Harrison 
Weir,  Horace  Vernet,  'Lord  Ma^aulay,  Mme. 
Anna  de  Besobrasoff,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Mrs. 
Harry  Turner,  Paul  Jamain,  and  A\'.  'Wilson 
Saunders  are  the  leading  kinds.  A  second 
division  of  this  type  would  be  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh    family,   with   long  growing,   light 

freen  wood,  and  a  few  small  light  green  spines, 
'lowers  are  thinner  in  petal  than  the  others, 


rather  smaller,  burn  much  more  quickly  in  the 
sun,  and  are  not  constant  in  autumn.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  family  when  grown  in  a  moist, 
cool  climate,  but  there  [are  very  few  of  the 
members  that  will  do  well  under  our  hot  sun. 
The  varieties  best  known,  mostly  of  recent 
origin,  are:  Brightness  of  Cheshunt,  Dr. 
Hooker,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Duke  of  Teck, 
Robert  Marnock,  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  The  Shah.  A  third  division  takes  in 
the  Alfred  Colomb  family,  having  a  similar 
habit  of  growth  to  the  Gen.  Jacqueminot  type, 
but  the  thorns  are  less  numerous  and  with  n'lore 
of  a  yellowish  hue.  The  flowers  are  more  glo- 
bular, stand  the  sun  better,  and  are  much  more 
freely  produced,  constituting  a  most  valuable 
family.  The  varieties  are :  A.  K.  Williams, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Wilhelm  Koelle.  A  fourth 
division  includes  the  Senateur  Vaisse  family. 
This  is  of  moderate  growth,  with  smoother  wood 
than  most  of  the  others,  and  rather  more  per- 
fectly formed  flowers.  The  foliage  is  more 
round,  ani  perhaps  of  a  deeper  green.  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  and  Mrs. 
Laxton  form  the  leading  members. 

Monsieur  Boncenne  Type. 

This  type  was  introduced  in  1804  by  Liabaud, 
and  gives  us  the  darkest  Roses  we  have.  From 
appearances  we  should  think  it  originated  in  a 
natural  cro.ss  between  varieties  of  the  Giant  of 
Battles  and  General  Jacqueminot  types.  They 
are  of  dark  green  wood,  with  few  thorns,  rather 
long  shoots  of  somewhat  spreading  habit.  The 
two  varieties  first  named  are  of  very  vigorous 
growth,  and  resemble  each  other  so  much  as  to 
Ije  considered  synonymous.  None  of  these  bloom 
freely  in  the  autumn,  but  they  are  magnificent 
in  their  dark  velvety  shades  as  seen  in  the  spring. 
Baron  Chaurand,  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Abel 
Carriere,  Henry  Bennett,  Jean  Cherpin,  Jean 
Liabaud,  Jean  Soupert,  and  President  Leon  de 
St.  Jean  comprise  the  family.  This  about  ex- 
hausts the  divisions  which  can  be  considered 
distinct  types.  Though  there  are  other  Roses 
which  stand  aloof,  they  have  no  followers. 
Such  are  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mabel  Morri- 
son, Caroline  de  Sansal,  and  a  few  others.  On 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  none  of  these 
types  combine  all  excellencies,  but  that  the 
Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefeb\Te,  and  Senateur 
Vaisse  families  have  more  good  points  concen- 
trated in  them  than  the  rest.  It  is  from  these 
types  that  we  have  the  most  to  hope  for,  as  the 
seed  parents  of  the  better  varieties  which  shall 
be  raised  in  the  immediate  future;  but  hybri- 
disers  should  seek  to  blend  the  excellencies 
which  pertain  to  other  families  with  the  good 
features  of  these.  Having  this  aim  in  view,  we 
may  hope  in  confidence  for  a  deep  crimson  Marie 
Baumann  of  vigorous  growth, a  fragrant  Eugene 
^"erdier,  a  white  Alfred  Colomb. 


Rosea  in  Cool  Houses.— One  of  the  most 

delightful  uses  to  which  a  cool  house  could  be 
put  would  be  the  protection  and  gentle  advancing 
of  a  great  number  of  beautiful  hardy  plants  and 
shrubs.  Our  climate  allows  of  the  growth  of  an 
immense  number  of  things  from  all  countries, 
which,  owing  to  our  variable  springs,  are  often 
spoiled  just  as  they  bloom.  This  may  be  observed 
in  the  case  of  the  flowering  of  many  things,  from 
that  of  the  Christmas  Kose  to  the  Lilac  bush. 
Some  great  advantages  we  should  secure  in  the 
case  of  many  of  these  things  by  the  cool  house, 
large,  well  constructed,  permanent,  placed  in  a 
sunny,  sheltered,  and  well-drained  spot :  bvgrow- 
inga  number  of  the  flowers  just  named  properly 
and  shrubs  in  pots,  we  should  be  able  to  gently 
advance  their  blooming  season  by  a  few  weck.s, 
and  also  protect  the  bloom  efficiently  during  the 
whole  of  the  flowering  period.  In  talking  to 
Jlr.  George  Paul  the  other  day  about  the  possi- 


bility of  the  culture  of  Roses  in  this  fashion, 
either  planted  out  or  in  pots,  he  said  that  a  great 
deal  of  a  mostdesirablekindof  Kose  culture  could 
be  carried  out  in  the  cool  house.  Some  of  the  best 
Koses  he  ever  showed  were,  he  said,  brought  for- 
ward in  an  unhealed  house.  The  only  difficulty 
would  be  mildew,  which,  after  all,  might  be  over- 
come by  some  other  mode  of  distributing  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  than  that  afforded  by  hot-water 
pipes.  In  the  case  of  Koses  in  pots,  a  movable 
roof  would  not  be  necessary  ;  but  in  planting  out 
lioses  on  tlie  system  so  extensively  adopted  in 
America,  or  in  any  other  way  in  such  houses,  it 
would  be  necessar)-  to  have  the  roof-light  mov- 
able, so  that  the  whole  can  be  exposed  to  the 
healthful  infJuence  of  the  open  air  in  summer. 
In  this  way  we  could  secure  a  noble  bloom  of 
Hoses  indoors,  and  prolong  the  season  of  tlie  Ifose 
without  artificial  lieat. — V. 


RAMBLES  OF  A  PLANT  COLLECTOR. 

I  WAS  asked  one  day  by  ^Messrs.  ^'eitc!l  if  I 
would  like  to  collect  plants  for  them  in  Japan, 
and  without  a  second  thought  I  said  yes,  my 
greatest  ambition  being  to  go  abroad.  1  left 
London  on  February  1,  1877,  and  in  due  time 
arrived  at  Hong  Kong,  and  then  Ningpo.  My 
object  in  visiting  Ningpo  was  to  find  a  "Lilac"  I 
had  heard  about.  It  was  said  to  be  in  a  certain 
garden,  easily  found.  I  knew  the  owner  of  the 
garden,  and  obtained  permission  to  take  any 
plant  I  found  there.  I  searched  in  vain,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  start  at 
once  for  the  Snowj'  Valley,  some  00  miles  up 
the  Ningpo  river.  We  travelled  all  night  with 
the  tide,  and  in  the  morning  anchored  at  the 
foot  of  the  hUls.  As  Fortune  says,  they  were 
a  mass  of  white,  from  the  numerous  Spirreas 
and  Exoehordas  which  grow  on  them.  Lauro- 
petalum  chinense  was  in  masses,  creeping  over 
the  rocks,  covered  witli  creamy-white  flowers. 
A  pretty  Habenaria  grew  along  the  damp  edges 
of  the  rocks,  and  a  miniature  Vanda,  like  V. 
teres,  covered  them  in  many  places.  I'inus 
sinensis,  Cunninghamia  sinensis,  and  Taxus  were 
growing  in  a  few  places.  Trees  were  very  scarce. 
I  found  a  spring-flowering  variety  of  Angrascum 
falcatum  on  the  large  Yew  trees  round  the 
Chinese  graves.  This  is  evidently  different  from 
the  Japanese  variety  in  its  season  of  flowering, 
the  latter  being  August.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
about  April  10.  I  found  the  natives  here  rather 
troublesome,  so  I  determined  to  try  another 
place  in  order  to  get  up  the  hills  to  the  temple 
in  the  Snowy  VaUey  mountains.  In  a  few  hours 
we  reached  a  place  called  Ning-cum-jow,  and  on 
our  way  there  we  passed  a  high  cliff  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  covered  with  Polypodium  and 
Spiraeas,  with  here  and  there  a  AVistaria  hanging 
down  sometimes  .50  ft.,  and  covered  with  flowers. 
As  I  walked  over  the  hills  I  found  the  plants  most 
common  were  Daphne  indica  alba,  rubra,  and 
Cssalpinia  sepinaria,  Akebia  quinata,Cerasus  ja- 
ponica,  Pinus  sinensis,  evergreen  Quercus  glabra, 
and  a  deciduous  Oak  forming  the  thick  scrub 
bushes.  After  leaving  the  town  I  saw  some  well- 
kept  vegetable  gardens,  in  which  were  grown 
Garlic,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Fritillaries,  Cotton, 
Rape,  AVheat,  Beans,  and  Peas.  I  did  not  find 
the  "LOac"  or  anything  new  to  me  here  after 
searching  the  hills  several  days,  so  I  returned  to 
Ningpo  and  .Shanghai. 

I  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  Japan,  and  as 
the  steamer  was  leaving  the  following  day  I 
went  to  get  my  ticket.  As  Icameoutof  theoffice 
I  was  struck  by  seeing  a  bunch  of  lilac  flowers 
in  a  native's  hand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  ;  it  appeared  to  be  Persian  Lilac.  I  asked 
him  where  it  grew,  and  he  said  in  his  garden. 
I  asked  him  for  a  flower,  and  he  gave  me  the  lot. 
Then  I  found  out  to  my  inexpressible  delight  that 
it  was  the  very  "Lilac"  for  which  I  had  been 
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looking.  I  went  with  the  man  to  Iiis  <!;ardeu, 
or  rather  small  mirser}',  in  the  midst  of  some 
Rice  fields,  and  there  I  saw  about  IGO  large 
bushes  of  my  "Lilac"  in  full  flower— a  perfect 
mass,  intermixed  with  j"Oung  purplish  leaves.  I 
found  it  was  not  a  Lilac,  but  a  Daphne.  The 
tlowers  issue  from  every  joint  in  bunches  on 
shoots  2^  ft.  long.  I  have  seen  flowers  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  bud  like  a  stick  bound  round 
with  Lilac.  It  is  in  bloom  from  the  latter  end 
of  March  till  May,  and  I  think  when  properly 
understood  and  acclimatised  in  England,  it  will 
prove  a  valuable  plant  for  forcing.  It  tlirives 
only  in  yellow  loam  and  leaf-mould ;  the 
Japanese  variety  I  afterwards  found  is_  not^  so 
particular  as  to  soil,  but  the  flower  is  inferior. 
These  plants  have  proved  perfectly  hardy  in 
England  ;  some  of  them  planted  in  stiff  gravelly 
clay  have  done  remarkably  well,  having  made 
shoots  over  '2  ft.  long.  I  returned  to  the  hotel  in 
Shanghai  with  a  lot  of  the  ''Lilac"— perfectly 
happv  now  that  I  had  found  the  very  plant  I 
almost  came  from  England  to  discover. 

Shanghai  is  not  on  the  Yangtso  river  exactly, 
but  on  a  branch  stream  about  12  miles  from  the 
main  stream.  The  town  is  divided  into  four 
portions:  1st, the  American,  a  straggling  place 
with  the  wharves  in  front ;  2ud,  the  English. 
This  possesses  a  pretty  public  garden,  in  which 
are  Koses  that  would  astonish  some  of  the  Rose 
growers  in  England,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality,  and  such  Hyacinths  and  Tulips ! 
Shanghai-grown,  too.  Mr.  Corner  and  Mr. 
Tapp,  two  of  the  priucipal  amateurs  there,  told 
me  that  the  flowers  from  native-grown  bulbs 
were  much  finer  than  those  from  imported  ones. 
3rd,  French  "  concession  " — rather  a  mixture  of 
all  sorts  of  nationalities  and  styles  of  building  ; 
and  4th,  the  Chinese  walled  city  of  Shanghai. 

The  road  on  each  side  the  English  "  con- 
cession "  is  lined  with  trees  of  Sterculia  platani- 
folia,  CaUiandra  Twe?di,  Salisburia  adiantifolia, 
Willows,  Clej'era  japonica.  Japanese  shrubs 
of  all  kinds  grow  in  the  gardens.  Of  course  all 
these  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans  along 
with  most  of  our  common  English  flowers — 
sweet  reminiscences  to  the  exile  from  home  in 
these  strange  lands.  I  visited  the  native  mar- 
ket one  morning  about  .5  o'clock.  There  I  saw, 
as  in  some  country  towns  in  England,  men  and 
boys  with  their  produce  in  baskets  squatting 
along  the  side  of  the  street.  It  consisted  of 
Onions,  Garlic,  Leeks,  Souchou  Cabbage,  like  a 
monster  Cos  Lettuce  (used  as  a  salad  and  also 
boiled),  Trifolium  leaves  (very  good  eating,  some- 
thing like  Spinach  when  coolced),  Spinach, 
Celery,  Cauliflower,  Yams,  Bamboo  shoots,  also 
a  good  vegetable.  The  land  round  Shanghai  is 
an  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Yangtse,  and  with  a 
little  cultivation  produces  good  crops.  The 
country  is  very  level,  and  has  a  perfect  network 
of  canals  and  creeks.  There  are  no  real  roads, 
most  of  the  traffic  being  carried  on  in  boats. 
Two  crops  in  the  year  are  generally  obtained. 
AVheator  Beans  first, then  Rice  or  Cotton,  Melons, 
&c.  The  only  mamu'e  used  is  human  excrement, 
scrupulously  collected  all  over  the  country.  The 
ground  is  dug  or  ploughed  ver}'  shallow,  and 
the  crop  is  generally  sown  broadcast.  The  nur- 
series 1  saw  were  miserably  poor,  and  did  not 
by  any  means  come  up  to  what  1  expected  to 
find  from  Fortune's  description  of  them.  I  never, 
in  fact,  saw  a  native  tlhinese  garden  to  equal 
anything  I  saw  in  Japan. 

Nagasaki.— On  April  1.^,  1877,  I  left 
Shanghai  for  Japan.  The  thermometer  was 
standing  at  6-5°  in  the  shade  at  noon,  not  parti- 
cularly hot  for  this  latitude.  The  ship  I  sailed 
in  sighted  Nagasaki  at  sunrise  on  the  20th.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  land  was  hilly,  and 
as  we  neared  I  could  see  that  many  of  the  hills 
were  in  terraces  almost  to  the  summit,  yellow 


with  crops,  principally  Rape,  grown  for  the  oil ; 
masses  of  Pines  and  Firs  everywhere,  but  we 
could  not  see  Nagasaki  town  till  we  had  pas.sed 
through  a  very  narrow  channel,  round  the  Pa- 
penberg  Rock,  and  then  the  scene  was  charming 
— a  perfectly  land-locked  harbour,  with  trees  to 
the  water's  edge  ;  masses  of  Azaleas  everywhere 
mixed  with  Deutzias.  Tlie  town  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  harbour,  and 
many  pretty  bungalows  are  to  be  seen  some  di.s- 
tance  up  the  hillsides,  where  a  cool  breeze  can 
be  obtained  in  the  summer.  These  are  Euro- 
pean merchant's  houses,  some  of  whi^h  have 
nice  gardens  and  famous  collections  of  plants. 

In  Nagasaki  we  found  plenty  of  flowers  of 
many  species  of  plants  ;  double  Clierries  were 
remarkably  fine  ;  a  few  Camellias  were  still  in 
bloom,  but  I  saw  notliing  to  come  up  to  the  ac- 
counts I  had  heard  of  Japan.  I  saw  a  very 
interesting  garden  belonging  to  one  gentleman 
whom  I  met,  a  Mr.  Ringer;  he  had  a  greenhouse, 
too,  and  many  choice  Ferns,  and  quantities  of 
our  English  plants  were  growing  tliere,  giving 
the  place  a  home  aspect.  We  left  Nagasaki  at 
midnight,  and  were  soon  tossing  about  on  the 
ocean  again,  for  the  wind  was  blowing  strongly. 
I  was,  however,  agreeably  surprised  next  day  to 
see  the  Straits  of  Simonosaki,  the  entrance  to 
the  inland  sea — considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  seas  in  the  world.  As  we  passed  the 
first  lighthouse  (a  fine  building  on  a  solitary 
rock  in  the  sea,  some  ten  miles  from  land),  the 
ship  appeared  to  steer  direct  for  the  shore,  and 
we  could  not  see  any  indication  of  an  entrance. 
However,  after  several  turns  round  points  of 
land,  for  the  most  part  covered  with  Fir  trees, 
we  passed  another  light,  and  the  channel  was 
now  seen  twisting  among  the  trees,  for  really 
very  little  land  could  be  seen,  except  the  hills 
all  round  us  now.  Everything  was  covered 
with  vegetation,  and  looked  beautifidly  fresh 
and  green  after  the  tropical  scenes  I  had  lately 
passed  through. 

The  town  of  Simonosaki  is  built  at  the  foot 
of  a  good-sized  hill,  and  is  a  large  town,  very 
clean  looking.  The  strait  bends  inland  on  both 
sides,  and,  from  the  ship,  looked  like  a  lake;  no 
outlet  could  be  seen ;  the  scenery  all  round  is 
fine.  The  boats  that  came  alongside  brought 
plenty  of  fruits,  botli  fresh  and  dried.  I  noticed 
a  beautiful  looking  Pear,  of  a  yellowish-russet 
colour,  some  of  them  weighing  f  lb.,  perfectly 
Pear-shaped.  This  was  the  middle  of  April,  and 
these  Pears  had  been  kept  from  last  season. 
They  were  very  inferior  in  flavour,  but  might 
prove  very  valuable  for  crossing  with  some  of 
our  late  fine-flavoured  varieties.  LTnfortunately 
I  lost  all  the  plants  I  procured.  I  found  enor- 
mous plantations  of  this  fruit  in  the  northern 
provinces.  I  tried  the  dried  Diospyros  Kaki 
also,  and  found  them  very  good  eating.  They 
were  threaded  on  strips  of  Bamboo,  and  had 
previously  been  rolled  in  sugar  and  Rice  flour. 
^Ve  weighed  anchor,  and  steamed  out  of 
the  little  sea  in  front  of  the  town, 
and  appeared  to  be  going  ashore  again  when 
suddenly  the  ship  swerved  half  round  and  then 
we  saw  a  glorious  sight.  Looking  up  the  strait 
in  front,  we  saw  the  sun  setting  on  the  horizon 
in  the  inland  sea,  his  beautiful  rays  thrown 
everywhere,  the  terraced  fields  perfectly  yellow, 
mixed  here  and  there  with  black  Pines  and 
patches  of  bright  green  foliage  of  deciduous  trees. 
I  never  remember  such  a  beautiful  sight.  Soon, 
however,  night  came  on  and  left  us  steaming 
across  a  large  portion  of  this  sea.  The  channel 
just  past  Simonosaki  is  only  about  200  yards 
across.  I  was  roused  up  at  daybreak  to  see  the 
islands  amongst  which  we  were  threading  our 
way  ;  on  one  side  a  lighthouse  was  perched  on 
the  top  of  a  perfect  cone  of  rock  rising  out  of 
the  water,  and  four  or  five  similar  cones  were 


scattered  round  near.  Sometimes  we  see  a  little 
shrine  with  its  row  of  wooden  posts borderingthe 
path,  winding  througli  the  fine  trees.  Here  and 
there  were  a  few  neat  houses  with  patches  of 
Corn  and  yellow  Rape  round ;  other  islands  were 
barren  except  the  ridges,  which  were  planted 
with  a  row  of  Pines  from  the  water  to  the  top 
point.  One  small  rock  nearly  0  ft.  out  of  the 
water  had  a  solitary  Pine  growing  out  on  the 
top  and  spreading  its  tabulated  branches  far 
over  the  water.  Islands  were  dotted  about  in 
all  directions,  and  it  was  a  marvel  to  me  how  a 
pilot  could  possibly  take  a  large  ship  like  ours 
through  in  safety.  We  were  so  near  land  some- 
times that  it  was  quite  possible  to  throw  a  stone 
on  shore.  This  continued  for  about  forty  or  fifty 
miles,  when  we  entered  another  broad  sea ;  after 
crossingthat we  made  the  Hiogo  Straits,  or  Kobi, 
here  the  hills  seemed  rather  barren  and  sandy, 
but  I  afterwards  found  them  to  be  far  from 
that.  The  inland  sea  has  the  appearance  of  a 
land  submerged,  leaving  just  the  hilltops  above 
water. 

On  April  24  1  took  my  first  trip  to  the  hills 
in  Japan.  I  was  up  by  daybreak,  and  made  for 
the  high  hill  at  the  back  of  Kobi.  I  began  the 
ascent  to  the  waterfall,  one  of  the  sights  here ; 
but  I  was  too  intent  on  the  masses  of  Wistarias 
and  Deutzias  on  the  steep  banks  near  me  to 
notice  much  else.  Deutzia  scabra,  D.  crenata  • 
(double)  were  magnificent,  the  long-stemmed 
Pines  overshadowing  all.  I  came  at  last  to  the 
waterfall,  only  a  short  distance  up  the  hills. 
The  water  runs  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  falls 
down  into  a  basin  about  100  ft.  below.  The  rocks 
near  the  fall  are  covered  with  Jlosses,  Selagi- 
nella  japonica  (like  miniature  Tree  Ferns),  Fun- 
kias,  and  Rhynchospermum.  Azaleas  grow  in 
great  profusion  on  the  hillside,  chiefly  A.  mollis. 
The  only  forest  trees  were  Pinus  densiflora  and 
P.  Massoniaua,  if  there  is  any  difference.  I 
left  the  waterfall  and  descended  to  the  other 
side  of  the  hill.  Here  I  found  a  most  beautiful 
little  Azalea.  I  took  it  to  be  amosna  at 
first,  but  afterwards  it  proved  to  be  another 
species.  I  was  very  fortunate  to  introduce  this 
alive,  and  it  has  flowered  in  England.  The 
flowers  are  crystal  white,  borne  in  great  profu- 
sion ;  the  leaves  are  very  small,  and  the  plant 
has  a  tabulated  habit.  I  doubt  if  it  is  hardy 
coming  from  such  a  sheltered  valley.  I  found 
it  growing  with  Adiantum  monochlamys,  cover- 
ing its  roots  in  damp  situations,  shady,  and 
hanging  over  a  mountain  torrent.  It  grows 
well  in  a  greenhouse  in  England,  and  I  think 
will  be  invaluable  for  decoration  and  bouquet- 
making. 

With  the  Azalea,  as  I  mentioned  before,  was 
Adiantum  monochlamys.  This  is  a  beautiful 
hardy,  or  nearly  hardy.  Fern.  It  is  silvery- 
white  underneath,  and  has  a  very  dry  frond, 
quite  evergreen.  It  is  peculiar  in_  having  ^only 
one  spore-case  on  the  end  of  the  pinna3.  Under 
cultivation  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  it  has  thriven 
well,  and  will  make  a  very  useful  Fern.  Further 
up  this  beautiful  valley  I  found  a  flowermg 
shrub,  Aronia  asiatica,  I  think,  having  a  most 
beautiful  almond-scented  white  flower.  When 
I  brought  home  my  plants  of  this  I  cut  flowers 
off  them  almost  every  day  from  Singapore  to 
England  ;  in  fact,  I  cut  the  last  spray  of  bloom 
in  the  Thames  on  January  S,  a  fact  which 
proves  that  it  will  force  well  in  pots.  It  will, 
probably,bequite hardy.  Woodsia polystichoides 
Veitchi,  Woodwardia  radicans,  Pteris  serrulata, 
Lygodium  scandens,  Adiantum  pedatum,  Lastrea 
opaca,  Violets  in  abundance  without  scent; 
Primula  japonica,  Akebia  quinata,  Rhynchos- 
pernum,Wistarias,Weigftlas,Deutzias,Camellias, 
Azaleas,  were  found  here.  Quercus,  many- 
species;  Abies Tsuga.  A. firma(of  Masters), were 
scattered  about  in  places.    As  I  came  near  the 
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summit,  about  1000  ft.,  I  came  to  a  splendid 
grove  of  ("ryptomeria,  huge  trees,  many 
0  ft.  in  diameter,  and  near  the  top  a 
fine  specimen  of  Sciadopitys,  plenty  of  trees  of 
Retinospora  obtusa  and  pisifera,  1  should  think 
LOG  ft.  high,  were  growing  here.  The  trunks  of 
the  Oryptomerias  at  the  bottom  were  covered 
with  Ilymenopyllums,  three  species,  and  Den- 
drobium  japonicum  covered  the  branches  along 
with  Davallia  Mariesi.  The  white  flowers  of 
Dendrobes  cropping  up  amongst  the  bright 
green  of  the  Ferns  had  a  striking  effect.  1  came 
at  last  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  rested  on 
the  verandah  of  the  fine  "temple  of  the  moon." 
The  scenery  was  grand ;  far  across  the  Bay  of 
Osaka  could  be  seen  the  mountain  of  Kii,  where 
the  Sciadopitys  has  its  home,  and  Kaya-san 
mountain  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Cephalotaxus 
is  very  abundant  as  an  uudershrub  on  this  moun- 
tain. ItneverattainsabovelOft.high.  llerelsaw 
a  double  white  Camellia  tree  with  a  stem  1  ft.  in 
diameter.  Camellias  grow  wild  under  the  shade 
of  other  trees.  I  returned  to  Kobi  in  tlie  even- 
ing after  a  very  pleasant  ramble  over  the  bills. 

Paeonies.  —  1  next  visited  Ikeda.  The 
specialities  here  were  tree  Pseonies,  Maples, 
Camellias,  and  Azaleas.  Of  the  latter  I 
obtained  several  of  a  very  fine  class,  like  the  old 
A.  obtusa  of  various  colours  in  perfect  masses 
of  flower.  As  they  were  likely  to  prove  hardy 
I  procured  plants  of  each.  I  also  obtained  the 
rare  double  white  ("amellia  Sasanqua,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  all  reached  England  in  good  condition. 
They  are  most  beautiful  plants  in  their  native 
country.  One  nunsery  had  large  beds  of  each 
planted  thickly — a  perfect  blaze  of  colour,  the 
white  A.  obtusa  being  particularly  fine.  At  one 
nursery  there  was  a  grand  display  of  tree 
Pseonies  of  all  conceivable  colours,  some  of  the 
flowers  of  which  measured  10  in.  across.  They 
were  planted  on  a  slope,  the  colours  being  mixed 
and  well  arranged,  and  shaded  with  Bamboo — a 
magnificent  sight.  The  plants  were  grafted  in 
the  autumn  on  seedlings  or  roots  of  the  ordinary 
tree  Pasony.  After  grafting  they  were  buried 
in  ashes  till  spring.  This  is  a  secret  with 
the  Japanese  nurserymen,  each  of  whom  prides 
himself  on  some  "  happy  way  "  of  increasing 
special  plants.  Ikeda  is  certainly  the  best  place 
in  Japan  for  Pseonies.  They  are  even  .sent  from 
here  to  Yokohama  and  Yedo,  as  the  nurserymen 
there  do  not  know  how  to  propagate  them. 

C.   Mahies. 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHIDS   AT  REGENT'S  PARK. 

The  exhibition  of  these  plants  in  the  garden  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  the  other  day  did  not 
quite  fill  the  large  bank  usually  devoted  to  them, 
nor  were  they  quite  so  good  in  quality  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  them  at  the  earlier  exhibi- 
tions. A  good  deal  has  been  written  and  more 
spoken  about  the  system  of  "  making  up  "  plants 
for  exhibition,  1  do  not  think  anybody  likes  the 
plan  of  doing  this  now  in  practice.  It  began  no 
doubt  by  exhibitors  placing  two  or  three  plants 
of  one  variety  together,  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger 
specimen.  It  was  also  found  that  some  species 
of  Orchids  succeeded  best  in  small  pots.  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum,  for  instance,  is  grown  in  5-in. 
pots,  and  a  score  or  more  of  these  small  pot- 
fuls  have  to  be  placed  together  in  one  large  pot 
while  in  bloom  a  few  days  before  the  show  to  be 
returned  to  the  small  pots  when  the  exhibition  is 
over.  Exhibitors  have  gone  even  much  beyond 
this  within  the  last  few  years ;  a  dozen 
plants  of  as  many  varieties  of  Cattleya  MossLt 
have  been  crammed  into  one  pot  regardless  of  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  plants  owing  to  the  roots 
being  itamaged.  If  the  object  of  exhibitions  is 
to  encourage   good    cultivation,  it  can  only  be 


secured  Viy  favouring  exhibitors  who  show  their 
plants  in  the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  grown 
year  by  year.  If  Mr.  Paul  or  Mr.  Turner  were  to 
make  one  large  specimen  Rose  by  turning  out  a 
dozen  varieties  into  one  large  pot,  they  would  at 
once  be  disqualitied,  and  yet  the  same  judges  en- 
courage an  exhibitor  to  turn  a  dozen 
varieties,  less  or  more,  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  into 
one  pot  to  make  an  effective  specimen,  simply 
because  it  has  become  the  custom.  Orchid  shows 
would  be  improved  if  a  clause  were  inserted  in 
the  schedule  that  "  made-up  "  plants  would  be  dis- 
qualified. 

The  collection  of  Orchids  exhibited  from  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  at  Uorking  was  a  re- 
markably good  one — no  "  made-up  "  plants.  Sir 
Trevor  would  not  allow  that  even  if  Mr. 
Spyers  were  inclined  to  do  so,  which  he  is  not. 
Some  of  the  specimens  in  this  group  were  well 
worth  special  notice;  the  Necklace  Orchid  (Renan- 
tbera  Lowi),  for  instance,  though  only  about  2  ft. 
high,  was  well  furnished  with  leaves,  and  had  a 
strong  drooping  spike  consisting  of  34  flowers — 
orange,  wdtb  a  buff  ground  densely  blotched  and 
spotted  with  maroon-crimson,  the  two  flowers 
close  to  the  stem  being  quite  different  from  the 
others  both  in  form  and  colour.  This  species, 
being  from  moist  districts  in  Borneo,  likes  a  high, 
moist  atmosphere  when  making  its  growth.  I 
have  seen  this  remarkable  plant  about  9  ft.  high, 
and  producing  two  spikes  12  ft.  in  length.  Den- 
drobium  M'Carthise  was  also  shown  in  this  collec- 
tion in  grand  condition.  When  this  plant  is  well 
grown  it  is  one  of  tlie  best  for  purposes  of  exhibi- 
tion, hut  the  plants  do  not  increase  in  size,  and 
are  liable  to  get  into  bad  health.  It  ought  to  be 
grown  on  a  block,  or  in  a  basket,  and  be  suspended 
near  the  glass  in  the  warmest  house,  and  should 
receive  plenty  of  water  when  making  its  growth. 
The  pretty  Dendrocbilum  filiforme  had  44 spikes; 
tliese  were  long,  and  drooped  gracefully.  This  is 
an  easily  grown  species,  but  the  leaves  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  red  spider,  which  ought  to  be 
destroyed  by  sponging  them  off  with  soapy  water. 
It  likes  a  high  temperature  and  plenty  of  water 
when  making  its  growth.  Epidendrum  nemorale 
has  flowered  well  this  season,  but  the  large  plant 
in  the  Burford  Lodge  collection  is  the  best  I  have 
seen.  It  bore  18  spikes  of  remarkably  well 
developed  flowers,  and  the  plant  was  in  excellent 
condition,  forming  a  beautiful  object  at  the  back 
of  the  collection. 

Jlr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  had,  as  usual, 
a  grand  collection  of  Orchids,  amongst  which 
were  the  easily  grown  and  useful  Brassia  verru- 
cosa; this  species  does  well  in  the  warmest  end 
of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  should  be  grown  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room.  Its  singular  looking 
green  and  white  flowers  are  very  interesting. 
There  was  also  a  major  form  of  the  old  Aeridcs 
odoratum  well  furnished  with  numerous  spikes  of 
beautiful  white  and  pink  sweetly  scented 
blossoms.  This  is  not  so  often  seen  at  exhibitions 
as  it  used  to  be,  but  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
Orchids  to  grow,  and  is  altogether  a  very  desirable 
plant. 

Mr.  Dorman's  fine  specimen  and  very  beautiful 
variety  of  Oncidium  curtum  was  well  wortliy  of 
special  notice.  I  had  not  previously  seen  a  better 
variety  of  this,  nor  is  it  usual  to  see  it  flower  so 
late.  Being  a  native  of  Brazil,  it  should  be  grown 
in  the  warm  house  and  in  a  basket  near  the  glass. 
Oncidium  phymatochilum  was  also  well  shown  in 
Mr.  Dorman's  collection.  It  is  a  distinct  habited 
species,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  pot,  with  the 
growths  left  to  ramble  over  the  sides,  wlien  a 
perfect  wig  of  roots  is  formed  each  season  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  J.  Douglas. 


Mcintosh,  the  author  of  "  The  Book  of  the 
Garden,"  left  previous  to  Mr.  Thomson's  going  there, 
who  has  no  doubt  added  to  the  collection.  The 
Orchids  were  there  when  I  went  to  Drumlanrig, 
and  bad  been  there  for  I  do  not  know  how  long 
before.  They  consisted  of  some  of  the  finest 
Stanhopcas  and  other  kinds  of  the  period  I  ever 
saw,  and  there  was  a  plant  of  the  sby-fiowering 
Renanthera  coccinca  which  covered  a  block  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  some  .50  ft.  or  60  ft. 
long  or  more.  The  house  in  my  time  was  so 
crowded  with  baskets  that  one  could  hardly  get 
your  head  up  anywhere,  and  I  have  a  lively  re- 
collection of  the  task  of  watering  them  every 
morning — not  a  very  agreeable  job.  I  believe 
Mr.  Mcintosh  is  still  alive,  and  if  he  is  he  could 
confirm  m}'  statement,  as  could  abso  the  present 
able  superintendent  there.  It  is  of  course  not 
long  since  what  are  called  "  Orchid  houses  "  be- 
came a  feature  of  private  gardens,  but  the  one 
at  Drumlanrig  was  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in 
its  day  I  ever  saw. — An  Old  Deumlasbig 
Man. 


Orchids  at  Drumlanrig.—"  M."  states 
(p,  61)  that  "not  many  years  ago  there  was  no 
Orchid  house  at  Drumlanrig."  When,  however,  I 
was  there,  about  1852-53,  there  was  a  long  low 
house  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  Orchids, 
which  were  mostly  all  grown  in  baskets — perhaps 
one  of  the  best  collections  in  anj'  private  garden 
at  that  time,  but  which  I  believe  continued  to  be 
added  to  till  Mr.  Mcintosh,  brother  of  Charles 
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PLATE    CC;XCIV.— CLIANTIIUS 
DAMPIERl. 

This,  the  Lobster-claw  or  Glory  Pea  of  Austra- 
lia, is  one  of  the  brightest  of  leguminous  plants, 
and  when  well  grown,  most  striking.  Ihougli 
long  in  this  countrj',  it  is  seldom  seen  in  per- 
fection. It  lias  been  tolerably  well  grown  in 
several  of  the  London  nurseries,  but  nowhere 
better  than  in  that  of  Messrs.  Carter,  at  Forest 
Hill,  from  which  material  was  obtained  for  the 
preparation  of  our  plate.  It  produces  seeds 
freely,  and  fliey  grow  readily,  but  must  not  be 
afterwards  disturbed.  All  the  finest  specimens 
I  liave  known  liave  Ijcen  grown  from  the  seed- 
ling state  in  a  border  in  which  they  have  never 
afterwards  been  moved  in  any  way,  and  thus 
treated,  I  have  known  a  single  plant  in  the  course 
of  a  season  to  produce  over  I-'jO  spikes  of  bloom, 
each  spil;e  being  furnished  with  from  three  to 
six  flowers.  It  thrives  best  where  it  has 
unlimited  root  room  in  a  well-drained  border  in 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rough-chopped 
loam,  peat,  and  river  sand.  It  needs 
copious  supplies  of  water  while  growing. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  autumn  where 
they  are  to  remain,  watering  the  plants  care- 
fully during  the  winter  to  prevent  damping  off, 
to  which  they  are  peculiarly  liable.  It  should 
also  be  protected  round  the  collar  or  neck  with 
cotton  wadding  to  keep  off  slugs,  which  are 
great  enemies  to  this  plant  during  its  young 
stages.  It  is  also  liable  to  be  attaclied  by  red 
spider,  but  when  once  it  gets  a  fair  start  in 
spring,  it  pushes  onward  with  great  vigour, 
flowering  and  ripening  seeds  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  wlien  it  dies  apparently  from  absolute 
exhau-stion.  I  have  never  known  it  to  flo'wer 
a  second  year. 

In  its  natural  habitat  it  is  .said  to  grow  and 
flower  freely  in  dried-up  creeks  or  small  water- 
courses in  summer.  I  have  tried  to  increase  it 
by  means  of  cuttings,  but  without  success,  and 
I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  doing  much  good 
with  it  as  a  pot  plant ;  however  carefully 
managed,  it  nearly  always  seems  to 
damp  off  after  being  potted  or  transplanted. 
As  has  been  already  stated,  it  does  best  in  a 
border  somewhat  raised  in  a  low  span-roofed 
house  trained  upriglit  towards  the  rocf,  and  then 
led  horizontally  and  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of 
the  sun.  I  have  often  thought  that  something 
good  might  be  obtained  by  crossing  tlie  older 
and  hardier  Clianthus  puniceus  with  this,  hut 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  ex- 
periment. It  is  one  of  those  capricious  plants 
that,  notwithstanding  every  possible  care,  one 
cannot  invariably  make  sure  of  success.     "When 
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one  does  succeed,  however,  the  display  made  by 
its  showy  blossoms  amply  repays  one  for  occa- 
sional failures.  It  is  an  admirable  flower  for 
cutting  purposes,  lasting  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  in  water,  and  I  once  saw  a  striking  tiara 
made  of  the  single  blooms  mounted. 

T.  C.  B. 

Culture  in  Pots. — Concerning  this,  Mr. 
Baines  writes  as  follows:  "This  Cliantbus 
comes  from  New  Holland,  and  is  doubtless 
identical  with  C.  Oxleyi,  from  the  same  region. 
It  is  best  propagated  "from  seed,  and  although 
perennial  in  habit  it  often  assumes  a  biennial 
character,  not  unusually  dying  oft'  after  it  has 
flowered,  which  it  does,  if  all  goes  well,  the 
second  year.  There  is  generally  no  difliculty 
experienced  in  getting  the  seedlings  to  grow 
freely  enough  until  the  time  comes  for 
giving  them  more  root  room,  after  which,  unless 
very  great  care  is  taken  not  to  disturb  or  inter- 
fere at  all  with  the  roots,  the  plants  usually  at 
once  cease  to  make  progress,  and  assume  a 
stunted  condition,  from  which  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  recover.  In  this  Clianthus  Dampieri  is 
.similar  to  the  blue  Leschenaultia  (L.  biloba),  a 
free-rooting  plant,  yet  so  impatient  of  having 
its  roots  disturbed,  that  if  even  a  few  bits  of  the 
drainage  crocks  were  removed  at  the  time  of  re- 
potting, I  could  never  afterwards  get  it  to 
move  so  as  to  be  of  any  use.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  at  any  time  during  the  spring  or  summer, 
but  with  me  they  succeeded  best  put  in  about 
April,  which  gives  the  plants  time  to  get 
strong  before  winter  arrives.  As  the 
tender  character  of  their  roots  exists  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  it  is  best  to  sow 
singly  in  small  pots,  say  3  in.  or  4  in.  in 
diameter.  This  t'lianthus  likes  light  open 
material  to  grow  in,  such  as  a  combination  of 
turfy-loam,  one  half  to  an  equal  portion  of  the 
best  tibrous  peat,  a  liberal  addition  of  leaf-mould 
and  sharp  sand.  The  pots  should  be  drained 
and  filled  with  soil  of  like  description,  covering 
the  seeds  about  j  in.  and  placing  the  pots  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  where  the  plants  will 
soon  vegetate,  after  which  they  must  have 
plenty  of  light,  a  fair  admission  of  air,  and 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  moderately 
moist.  Continue  this  treatment  until  the  plants 
have  made  some  progress,  but  they  must  not  re- 
main in  small  pots  until  their  roots  get  all 
matted  round  tho  sides,  or  grow  through  the 
hole  at  the  bottom,  for  if  not  either  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  remain,  or  if  to  be  grown  in 
pots  transferred  to  those  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom,  the  mishap  which  I  have  alreadj'  spoken 
of  is  almost  certain  to  occur. 

"It  is  needless  to  saythatthis  one-shift  system 
of  treatment  necessitates  the  soil  being  used  in 
a  lumpy  state,  and  of  the  turfy,  fibrous  texture 
recommended  ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  liable  to 
get  into  a  close,  adhesive  condition  before  the 
roots  took  possession  of  it.  A  warm  greenhouse 
temperature  is  what  the  young  plants  should 
have,  i.e.,  it  is  all  the  better  if  they  are  kept 
through  the  winter  in  a  warmth  similar  to  that 
which  best  suits  Pelargoniums,  viz.,  45°  at 
night  with  more  by  day,  in  accordance  with 
the  state  of  the  weather.  In  spring  they  will 
progi-ess  rapidly,  and  come  into  flower  "about 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  producing  from 
the_ leaf-axils  the  peduncles,  on  which  are  borne 
their  glowing  flowers,  which  keep  openiug  for  a 
considerable  time.  This  Clianthus  varies  in 
height  from  4  ft.  to  G  ft.  or  8  ft.,  proportionate 
to  the  more  or  less  vigorous  condition  to  which 
it  attains.  To  keep  up  an  annual  succession  a 
few  seeds  should  be  sown  every  year. 

"Varieties.— The  Glory  Pea  belongs  to  a 
limited  genus,  only  some  three  or  four  of  which 
are  in  cultivation.      Of  these   0.  puniceus,  a 


well  known,  but  much  neglected  species,  is  very 
easily  managed.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
clothing  a  pillar  in  a  conservatory,  or  it  can  be 
trained  round  a  few  sticks  inserted  in  the  pot  in 
which  it  is  grown.  It  strikes  easily  from  out- 
ings, and  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary  soil.  It 
should  be  cut  back  slightly  each  season  after  it 
has  flowered.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 
C.  carneus  bears  light  pink  or  flesh-coloured 
flowers,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  scandent  habit. 
It  comes  from  the  Philippines,  and  blooms  in 
spring,  thriving  best  with  a  little  more  warmth 
than  the  preceding  kinds,  but  succeeds  with  the 
same  treatment  as  to  soil  and  other  matters 
that  answer  in  the  case  of  C.  puniceus," 


NOTES  FEOM  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Kalmia  glauca. — I  was  pleased  with  your 
reference  (p.  488)  to  this  little  gem.  I  never  saw 
it  so  beautiful  as  in  its  native  wilds  in  the  sub- 
alpine  regions  of  tlie  New  Hampshire  Mountains, 
where  in  early  life  it  is  in  floral  perfection.  Its 
slender  vine  stems  are  fuli  of  filac-purple  flowers. 
They  scramble  over  beds  of  Sphagnum  Moss  and 
intergrow  with  Creeping  Snowberry  (Chiogenes), 
Dwarf  Bilberry  (Vaccinium  casspitosum),  Phyllo- 
.loce  taxifolia,  Alpine  Willows,  Dwarf  Cornel, 
Peck's  Geiim,  White  Bluets,  Twisted  Stalks 
(Streptopus),  and  many  other  mountaineers.  But 
it  is  prettiest  when  alone  upon  its  Mossj'  bed. 
The  soil  it  grows  in  is  always  wet,  but  on  those 
great  steep  hills  no  moisture  stagnates  ;  its  roots 
run  very  far  to  meet  and  stretch  into  the  earth,  and 
form  a  webbed  mat  among  the  Sphagnum  sod. 

The  Labrador  Tea  (Ledum  latifolium)  is 
another  mountaineer  that  grows  in  great 
abundance  there,  and  quite  pretty  when  in  bloom. 
I  did  not  find  it  so  strong  or  copiously  flowered  in 
its  wild  state  as  under  garden  care.  When  in 
tlie  mountains  I  avoided  all  hotels,  and  laid  me 
down  to  sleep  wherever  night  overtook  me — a 
smooth  place  big  enough  whereon  a  man  could 
lie  and  rest  I  seldom  found;  but  I  usually  mended 
the  unevenness  of  my  bed  with  Labrador  Tea,  and 
for  a  pillow  used  a  bundle  of  the  same.  Its  spicy 
fragrance  was  delicious,  and  helped  to  cheer  me 
through  many  a  dark  and  wakeful  hour  when  cold 
denied  me  sleep. 

The  Alleghany  Bluet  (Houstonia  serpylli- 
folia). — About  a  month  later  than  the  com- 
mon Bluet  begins  to  bloom  in  comes  this 
mossy  species  with  the  bluest  flowers  of  all.  It 
creeps  along  the  ground  making  a  thick  sod  or 
carpet,  is  copious  and  pretty,  hardy  if  slieltered 
from  the  searing  frosty  winds  of  spring,  and  loves 
a  damp  and  slightly  shaded  place  to  grow  in.  It 
abounds  in  grot  profusion  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  adapts  itself  very  kindly  to 
cultivation,  and  may  be  increased  greatly  by 
division. 

The  Four-leaved  Milk'weed  (Asclepias 
quadrifolia). — A  deliciously  fragrant  flower  and 
the  earliest  to  blossom  of  the  hardy  species  of 
the  genus,  coming  into  bloom  as  it  does  about 
the  first  of  June.  About  three  weeks  ago  I 
found  a  lot  of  it  on  the  sunny  face  of  a  steep 
rock}'  hill  at  Waltham,  where  it  was  growing  in 
a  bed  of  disintegrated  rock.  It  grows  1  ft.  to 
2  ft.  high,  has  one  or  two  whorls  of  four  leaves 
about  the  middle  of  the  stem,  but  the  other 
leaves — lower  and  upper — are  in  pairs,  and  ter- 
minal heads  of  lilac-tinged  white  flowers  that  are 
sweet  and  pretty. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica. — At  p.  oU,  Vol. 
XIX.,  this  is  mentioned  as  being  often  found  to  be 
a  difficult  ]5lant  to  grow.  In  the  spring  of  last  year 
I  sowed  some  seeds, and  as  the  seedlings  were  small, 
I  planted  them  in  rows  in  a  north-facing  cold  frame 
behind  a  high  hedge.  There  they  formed  fine 
little  rosettes.  Some  I  planted  out  in  the  rock- 
cry  in  tlie  autumn,  but  the  most  of  them  were 
left  in  the  frame  till  last  April  and  then  planted 
out.  In  botli  cases  they  did  well  and  blossomed 
splendidly ;  indeed,  they  are  not  now  (June  21) 


quite  out  of  bloom,  but  those  wintered  in  the 
frame  were  twice  as  strong  as  those  planted  out 
last  year.  I  am.  highly  pleased  with  it  as  an 
alpine  plant,  as  well  as  with  its  easiness  to  grow. 

Sweet  Fern  and  Wax  Myrtle.— These 
two  shrubs,  botanically  known  as  Comptonia 
asplenitolia  and  Jlyricacerifera,  are  very  common 
here  growing  on  dry  and  sterile  places,  sandy  or 
rocky.  The  foliage  of  both  is  fragant ;  that  of  the 
Sweet  Fern  somewhat  resembles  a  small  Fern 
frond,  and  that  of  the  Wax  Myrtle  has  the  air  of 
an  evergreen  about  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  they 
are  both  quite  hardy.  We  are  often  at  a  loss  for 
shrubs  that  will  grow  on  dry  gravelly  banks,  on 
the  summit  of  high  rockwork,and  elsewhere  under 
impoverished  circumstances,  and  I  am  sure  our 
wilds  suggest  no  more  appropriate  subjects  than 
these. 

Leavenworthias.-Thesearesmall.rosetted, 
and  exceedingly  profuse  cruciferous  annuals  or 
biennials  from  the  barrens  of  Kentucky  and 
neighbouring  States.  Last  autumn  Dr.  Gray  gave 
me  some  seeds  marked  L.  stylosa  and  L.  Michauxi. 
I  sowed  them  in  the  winter  time  in  the 
greenhouse,  pricked,  and  afterwards  potted  off 
singly  the  seedlings  into  small  pots,  and  in  early 
May  planted  them  out  in  our  rockery.  They  are 
now  and  have  been  for  some  weeks  dense  little 
tufts  2  in.  to  4  in.  high,  and  more  blooms  than 
leaves.  The  larger  tufts  have  yellow  flowers  and 
the  smaller  ones  white  with  yellow  "  eye  '' ;  the 
blossoms  are  somewhat  Oxalis-like.  On  the 
white  and  some  cf  the  yellow  branches  the 
peduncles  are  one-flowered  and  radical,  whereas 
on  tlie  larger  yellow  as  many  as  twenty  buds  are 
on  a  scape,  but  this  I  am  inclined  to  think  is 
partly  owing  to  liberal  culture.  At  any  rate  these 
Leavenworthias  are  beautiful  plants  and  worthy 
associates  of  Erinus  alpinus,  Celsia  bugulifolia, 
Aubrietias,  and  the  like.  There  is  considerable 
confusion  among  the  species  of  this  genus. 

The  Pennsylvania  Pink  (Silene  pennsyl- 
vanica). — In  May  and  June,  dotted  here  and 
there  on  exposed  rocky  ground,  skirting  rocky 
woods,  and  massed  in  colonies  underneath  and 
about  the  bushes  in  better  ground,  the  wild  Fink, 
as  it  is  also  called,  is  one  of  our  briglitest  and 
prettiest  of  wild  plants.  When  in  flower  it  is 
6  in.  to  8  in.  high,  but  the  cultivated  plants  are 
larger  specimens  tha  ■  the  wild  ones  ;  the  colour 
of  the  blossoms  is  pink-red,  which  varies  a  little 
in  deepness  in  different  plants.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
in  the  Waltham  woods,  I  found  two  of  these 
Pinks  having  pjure  white  flowers.  They  make 
charming  little  garden  plants,  are  exceedingly 
profuse,  and  easily  raised  from  seed.  Wild  plants 
transposed  to  the  garden  grow  very  well,  but  as 
they  have  stout,  fleshy,  deep-reaching  roots — tap- 
root style — much  care  has  to  be  exercised  in 
gathering  them. 

Arethuea  bulbosa.— I  find  tliis  charming 
little  Orchid  growing  in  wet  meadow  land,  local, 
and  not  over  plentiful.  It  blossoms  in  May  and 
June,each  plant  bearinga  bright  rose-purple  flower 
that  shows  conspicuously  in  its  sombre  bed  of 
Sphagnum  and  Cranberry,  Grass,  Sedge,  and  the 
like.  I  can  hardly  say  the  little  bulbs  are  grow- 
ing in  the  soil,  but  instead  in  a  mossy  mat  formed 
by  the  roots  and  decaying  herbage  of  other  plants 
and  moss.  Although  it  grows  so  cosily  in  its 
meadow  home,  it  takes  unkindly  to  garden  care. 
In  pans  it  does  fairly  year  after  year,  as  it  often- 
times does  the  nex't  season  after  being  planted 
out  in  the  garden,  but  the  following  year  it 
usually  fails  to  appear. 

Celsia  bugulifolia.— Under  the  name  of 
lantbe  buguUtolia  we  got  some  seeds  from  Max 
Lcichtlin  in  the  spring  of  1880.  I  sowed  them 
forthwith  in  a  pot  in  fho  greenhouse ;  they  soon 
came  up  and  were  pricked  off.  Because  of  their 
smallness  instead  of  planting  them  out  of  doors  I 
pl.^ntcd  them  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  remained 
till  last  April.when  I  transferred  Ihem  to  the  rockery. 
During  all  this  time  they  were  very  small,  merely 
3-in.  to  4-in.  wide  rosettes ;  towards  the  end  of 
May  they  blossomed  and  kept  in  bloom  till  the 
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second  week  in  June,  Eaeli  [ilnnt  liad  a  sin^'le 
spike  8  in.  to  10  in.  liigh,  and  thickly  set  witli 
most  curiously  coloured  (a  mixture  of  chocolate- 
green  and  yellow)  flowers,  tliat  to  me  were  pretty 
and  pleasinp.  It  is  a  little  Mullein,  a  native  of 
Turkey,  hardy  at  zero  at  any  rate,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  a  biennial.     It  is  one  of  my  favourites. 

The  Hardiness  of  Limnanthes   Dou- 

glaai. — I  am  not  so  sanguine  a-s  ".J.  C,  1!.,''  p.  lilU, 
Vol.  XIX.,  (jf  the  liardiness  of  this  plant.  Last 
autumn  a  lot  of  seedlings  of  it  came  up  where  the 
plants  had  lilcjomed  in  summer.  I  transferred  about 
two  dozen  to  a  cold  frame — covered  with  one  sash, 
and  over  that  some  :i  in.  ot  Hedge  Gras.s — and 
wintered  tlitm  there,  and  left  the  rest  unprotected 
in  the  bed  where  they  were  growing.  In  tlie 
spring  time  over  two-thirds  of  those  in  tlie  frame 
were  dead,  and  ever}'  one  of  tliem  that  were  left 
out  were  killed.     Severest  frost,  10°  below  zero. 

Star  Grass  (Hypoxis  erecta). — Growing 
among  tlie  Grass  bordering  meadows  and  scattered 
througli  the  open  woods,  this  little  Amaryllid  is  a 
common  wild  flower,  and  in  its  modest  way  a 
pretty  one  too.  It  has  bunches  of  Grass-like 
leaves  6  in.  to  9  in.  higli,  and  numerous  scapes  of 
yellow,  star-like  flowers  that  are  borne  the  sum- 
mer through.  In  a  cool  moist  place  in  the  garden 
it  grows  quite  nicely. 

The  Bird'8-foot  Violet  (Viola  pedata).— 
With  reference  to  this  \'iolet  in  The  Garden 
(Vol.  XIX.,  p.  .jlil),  1  oliserve  "the  plants  are  free 
in  growtli  in  a  light  rich  soil  and  partial  shade." 
In  its  wild  state  it  prefers  dry,  gravelly,  or  rocky, 
soil,  .and  an  open,  sli.-ideless  situation,  seeks  the 
same  .and  as  carefully'  avoids  wet  soil  or  shade.  It 
blooms  in  full  in  May  and  early  .Tune,  and  a  little 
in  the  autumn.  Last  November  I  gathered  a  lot 
of  wild  j)lants,  set  them  out  in  clumps  in  the 
rockery  here  ;  this  spring  they  blossomed  full  and 
are  now  growing  strongly.  There  is  a  white 
variety,  but  it  is  scarce  ;  the  bicolor  variety  is 
exceedingly  rare.  —  W.  Falconer,  IManu- 
Oardcns,  Cnmhridge,  Mas/. 
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PLUM  TKEES  IN  POTS. 
Plums  from  trees  in  pots  will  be  found  most 
sen-iccablc  coming  in  as  they  do  after  Cherries 
are  over  .and  maintain  the  supply  until  open  air 
fruits  get  abundant.  Tlie  best  w,ay  to  get  good 
bearing  trees  in  a  short  time  is  to  buy  some  well 
furnished  dwarf  pyranaids  that  have  been  well 
pinched  in  at  the  nurseries  and  ffirnished  at  the 
base  with  short  stubby  spurs.  I'ot  them  in  12-in. 
pots  in  November,  using  good  turfy  loam,  small 
crushed  bones,  and  a  little  old  mortar  rubbish, 
well  rammed  into  the  pots,  wdiich  after  a  good 
soaking  of  water  may  be  plunged  into  a  good 
thick  bed  of  dry  Oak  or  forest  tree  leaves.  These 
will  keep  the  roots  in  a  favourable  condition  for 
making  a  vigorous  start  in  the  spring,  when  the 
plunging  materials  may  be  reduced  down  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots  for  convenience  of  applying 
moisture  to  the  root,  a  most  important  item  in 
regard  to  fruit  culture  of  any  sort  in  pots.  They 
should  be  in  a  position  open  to  the  sun,  but 
screened  from  cold  winds  or  draughts,  and  during 
the  first  year  they  should  be  gi'own  entirely  out 
of  doors.  The  principal  labour  required  will  be 
attention  to  watering,  pinching  the  strongest 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  have  made  three  or  four 
leaves,  and  keeping  the  foliage  clean  by  syringing. 
If  fly  appears  use  tob.acco  water  or  some  sucli 
remedy.  The  trees  will  usually  m.ake  wood  quite 
strong  enough  without  any  stimulant  in  the  w.ay 
of  liquid  manure,  for  wood  of  medium  strength 
well  ripened  is  almost  certain  to  produce  flower 
buds  sutlicient.  As  soon  .as  the  leaves  fall  the 
pots  may  be  [ilaccd  close  together,  filling  between 
and  around  them  with  dry  leaves.  These  keep 
the  roots  in  an  equable  state  as  regards  moisture 
and  temperature. 

Pruning.— Presuming  that  the  trees  have  had 
their  strongest  shoots  pinched  in  the  summer, 
there  will  bo  very  little  pruning  necessary  in  the 


winter,  and  the  trees  may  have  a  little  ot  the  old 
surface  soil  removed,  the  drainage  put  in  order, 
and  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  soil  and  a  little  man- 
ure added  before  they  arc  taken  under  glass,  a 
transition  which  must  bo  regulated  by  the  time 
the  fruit  is  reciuired  to  be  ripe.  In  the  case  of 
trees  not  previously  forced  it  is  best  not  to  hurry 
them  too  much  beyond  their  natural  season  ;  if 
they  are  brought  into  a  cool  house,  s.ay  in  .lanuary, 
and  started  with  solar  heat,  and  a  little  fire-heat 
on  frosty  nights,  early  kinds  of  I'lums  will  be  ripe 
in  June,  and  later  sorts  in  July,  and  by  intro- 
ducing them  under  glass  a  little  earlier  each  year 
they  m.ay  be  safely  forced,  and  the  same  trees 
will  bear  good  crops  for  many  years. 

liy  following  the  above  directions,  and  after 
the  third  year  giving  the  trees  a  shift  into  1 1-in. 
pots,  and  using  plenty  of  weak  liquid  manure 
when  heavily  cropped,  we  have'  Kivers'  Early 
I'lum  now  past,  Jefferson's  and  Victoria  fit  for 
table,  and  Kirkc's  I'lum,  Transparent  and  Green 
Gage  ripening.  JIany  other  kinds  may  be  added 
to  the  list,  but  the  main  object  of  any  selection 
would  be  to  get  sorts  th.at  ripen  in  succession,  so 
as  to  give  as  long  a  season  as  possible,  for  a 
healthy  tree  in  a  H-in.  pot  will  bear  several 
dishes  of  fruit.  J.  Groom. 

Linton. 

THE  BEST  PEARS. 
Josephine      de      Malines.— 5yH0Hym— 

Josephine  de  JIalans. 

Description.— Wood,  strong.  Branches,  nu- 
merous, spread  out,  thick,  and  rather  short ;  not 
elbowed ;  clear  chestnut  colour ;  finely  and  plenti- 
fully speckled,  with  the  callosities  nearly  flat. 
Eyes,  large,  round,  ovoid,  separated  from  the  wood, 
with  the  scales  disjointed.  Leaves,  of  medium 
size,  rounded,  elliptical,  regularly  serrated,  borne 
on  a  short,  thick,  but  excessively  flaccid  stalk. 
Fertility,  average. 

Culture. — It  is  of  average  growth  ;  the  graft 
increases  in  size  with  great  slowness.  It  grows 
better  on  a  free  stock  than  on  a  Quince.  The  py- 
ramids it  forms,  although  somewh.at  irregular  in 
growth,  are  nevertheless  fairly  handsome. 

Fruit  generally  below  the  average,  but  some- 
times larger.  Sliape  varies  between  the  com- 
pressed turbinate,  irregularly  and  slightly  blunted, 
and  the  very  mucli  rounded  turbinate  stalk  short, 
rarely  strongly  curved,  well  grown,  especially  at 
the  base,  inserted  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  in 
the  centre  of  a  shallow  depression,  having  the 
edges  only  slightly  raised.  Eye,  small,  round, 
open,  and  onlj  slightly  sunk.  Skin,  pretty  thick, 
lemon-yellow,  strongly  speckled  with  grey  and 
lightyellow,  marbled  with  brownish  fawn-coloured 
streaks,  spotted  with  the  siime  round  the  st.alk, 
often  bronzed  in  the  basin,  and  generally  of  a 
reddish  hue  on  tlie  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh,  yol- 
lowish-white,  very  fine  in  texture  and  veiy  melt- 
ing, juicy,  and  only  very  slightly  granular  at  the 
cone.  Juice,  very  abundant,  sug.ary,  slightly  acid, 
with  a  peculiar  odour  which  reminds  one  of  that 
of  the  Hy.acinth,  and  which  adds  greatly  to  its 
flavour.  Season,  from  the  end  of  November  to 
Januarj',  and  even  to  Fcbruarj-.  Quality,  first- 
rate. 

History.— The  name  of  tliis  delicious  Pear 
sufliciently  indicates  the  phace  of  its  birth.  It 
was  r.aised  at  Malines  by  Major  Esperen,  who 
has  been  especially  lucky  in  r.aising  new  varie- 
ties. He  first  grew  it  in  i8;!0,  and  named  it  after 
his  wife,  whose  name  was  Josephine.  In  spite 
of  its  many  merits  it  was  a  long  time  before  it 
penetrated  into  France,  having  been  introduced 
in  184:i  by  JI.  Ler\y,  who  in  that  year  grafted  it 
for  the  first  time. 

Marie  Louise. — iSi/HO«;/m'— Marie  Louise 
Duquesne,  Marie  Louise  Nova,  Van  Donckelaar, 
Braddick"s  Field  Standard,  Forme  de  Mario 
Louise,  I'rincesse  de  I'arme,  Marie  Louise  Mon- 
velli,  Jl.arie  Louise  Delcourt,  Van  Donckelaar 
Corchorus,  Marie  Louise  Donckelaar,  Marie 
Louise  Van  Mons,  Marie  Louise  de  Jersey,  Van 
Don  Kerlaer. 

Description.— Wood,  rather  strong.  Branches, 


very  numerous,  spread  out  or  bent  down,  thick, 
and  of  average  length,  very  much  kneed,  slightly 
downj',  brownish  green,  thickly  and  finely 
speckled  with  prominent  callosities.  Eyes,  pretty 
large,  ovoid,  sharp,  fixed  close  to  the  wood  with 
the  scales  b.adly  joined.  Leaves,  average  size, 
numerous,  elliptical  or  rounded,  with  the  edges 
deeply  indented,  borne  on  a  long  and  thick  stalk. 
Fertility,  average. 

Culture. — This  Pear  should  be  grafted  on  a 
free  stock  ;  as  if  grown  on  a  Quince  the  crop  o£ 
leaves  is  extremely  .scanty.  It  forms  handsome 
pyramids,  and  is  fairly  vigorous  in  its  growth. 

Fruit,  above  the  average  or  medium.  Shape, 
variable  ;  it  is  often  more  or  less  elongated,  coni- 
cal, and  very  cylindrical,  and  it  sometimes  occurs 
regularly  ovoid.  Stalk,  long  or  rather  short, 
generally  bent,  pretty  thin  in  the  middle,  but 
swollen  at  the  b.ase,  inserted  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely  in  a  wide  cavity  of  no  great  depth  with 
irregular  sides,  or  else  placed  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  fmit  and  surrounded  with  a  very 
distinct  fleshy  fold.  Eye,  large,  regular,  open, 
rounded,  ])rominent,  or  slightly  sunk.  Skin  thin, 
light  yellow  on  the  sunny  side,  greenish  yellow 
on  the  other,  speckled  with  brown,  stained  with 
red  and  spotted  with  the  same  top  and  bottom. 
Flesh  very  white,  fine  grained,  melting,  juicy, 
somewhat  granular  round  the  pips.  Juice  very 
plentiful,  sugary,  vinous,  with  a  very  delicate 
aroma. 

Season.— The  end  of  September  and  the  whole 
of  October. 

Quality.— First-rate. 

History. — For  some  thirty  years  past  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  this  Pear,  and  I 
have  purchased  it,  but  always  as  a  sup- 
posed  novelty  under  many  of  the  numerous 
names,  an  authentic  list  of  which  heads  this 
account.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help  agreeing  in 
opinion  with  t  hose  pomologistsandgrowerswhonow 
unite  under  a  single  and  identical  named  variety 
the  Pear  so  long  sold  under  the  names  of  Marie 
Louise  Duquesne,  Marie  Louise  Nova,  Van  Doncke- 
laar, I'rincesse  de  I'arme,  Marie  Louise  Del- 
court,  Marie  Louise  de  Jersey,  &c.  The  true 
name,  which  was  tlie  primitive  of  this  Pear  tree, 
was  given  to  it  by  the  Abbe  Duquesne,  who  was 
the  first  to  raise  it,  and  who  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  lived  at  Mons,  in  Hainault,  where 
he  engaged  in  fruit  culture.  He  first  had  seed- 
lings of  it  in  1809,  and  not  in  181.^,  as  has  been 
frequently  stated,  and  named  it  in  1810  after 
the  second  wife  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  Arch 
duchess  Mario  Louise  of  Austria,  who  w.as  bom 
in  1791  and  died  in  1817.  Porteau,  who  first  im- 
ported it  into  France  in  1833,  described  it  in  1834 
in  his  "  Theorie  Van  Mons,"  and  assigned  to  it 
this  same  grower  and  date  of  raising  It  was 
grown  in  England  before  it  was  introduced  into 
France  ;  for  Dr.  Lindlcy  as  far  back  as  1830, 
after  having  given  all  its  ch.aracters  with  his  cus- 
tomary precision  and  minuteness,  says  :  "  It  was 
raised  by  the  Abbe  Duquesne,  and  sent  by  Dr. 
Van  Mons,  of  Brussels,  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  in  1816."  If  we  consult  the 
"  Tr.ansactions  "  of  the  same  society  we  shall  find 
that  in  the  volume  for  1820  the  source  from  which 
Lindley  took  his  description,  with  an  ailditional 
fact  that  it  is  well  to  note,  "  That  the  Abb6 
Duquesne  saw  fruit  for  the  first  time  simul- 
taneously with  the  Napoleon  Pear,  of  which  the 
Abb6  was  also  the  raiser  and  namer."  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  if  this  latter  tree  dates  from  1809,  the 
Jlarie  Louise  variety  was  then  twelve  years  old. 

Remarks. — The  false  variety  JIarie  Louise 
Nova,  which  is  laid  at  the  door  of  Van  Mon's 
successors,  is  often  made  synonymous  with  the 
very  doubtful  variety,  known  as  the  Comte  de 
Lamy :  but  some  confusion  worse  confounded  must 
have  arisen  here,  for  the  Pear  which  goes  under 
this  doubtful  name  is  connected  rather  with  the 
Beurr6  Curtel,  as  both  Mr.  Thompson  and  our- 
selves have  proved.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  names  Marie  Christine  and  Marie  Chrfitien, 
under  which  appellation  the  Marie  Louise  has 
been  frequently  sent  out  for  sale.     Prevost  in  his 
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"romologiedela  Seine  Inferieurc"  pointed  out  this 
error  in  1815  in  describing  tlie  Marie  C'liristine,  a 
variety  which  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  pro- 
cure. In  1865  tlie  Paris  Journal  de  IIorlicuHure 
mentions  that  there  is  a  Tear  under  the  name  of 
the  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  wliich  it  would  appear 
is  only  a  sub-variety  of  the  ordinary  Mario  Louise, 
grown  at  Uccle,  ne^r  IJrussels.  We  point  out 
this  Pear,  but  having  already  received  specimens 
of  the  true  Marie  Louise  under  new  names,  it 
behoves  us  to  be  careful  in  accepting  the  Pear 
described  by  the  English  journal  until  we  get 
some  more  precise  information,  more  especially  as 
it  is  stated  that  the  only  difference  noticeable 
between  the  true  Marie  Louise  and  the  Belgian 
variety  so-called  is  a  "  peculiar  aroma." 

Duchesse  d'Angouleme.—  Syiwni/ms  — 
Eparonnais  Pear,  Duchess  Pear,  De  Pezenas 
I'ear. 

Description-.  —AVood,  very  strong.  Branches, 
numerous  and  slightly  spread  out,  thick,  long,  very 
much  elbowed,  light  ashy-yellow,  witli  whitish 
lenticular  markings,  which  are  very  close  and 
distinct,  with  the  callosities  somewhat  prominent. 
Eyes,  voluminous,  elongated,  pointed,  down}^ 
with  the  scales  badly  joined  together.  Leaves, 
pretty  large,  oval,  often  acuminate, deeply  indented 
or  crenated,  borne  on  a  long  stalk  of  moderate 
thickness,  but  so  weak  and  flaccid  that  it  is  very 
much  curved,  and  even  sometimes  bent  down 
entirely.     Fertility,  remarkable  and  constant. 

Culture.  —  This  Pear  tree  soon  develops  its 
graft,  which  grows  vigorously  on  any  kind  of 
stock.  Its  pyramids  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
whether  for  the  vigour  of  their  growth  or  for 
their  regularity. 

Description  op  the  Fruit.— Size,  volumin- 
ous and  often  enormous.  Shape,  a  slightly 
cylindrical  ovoid,  strongly  knobbed,  or  a  regular 
ovoid,  but  very  swollen  at  the  base.  Stalk,  short, 
or  moderately  long,  thick,  bent]downwards,  some- 
times swollen  at  the  point  of  junction,  implanted 
more  or  less  crookedly  in  a  large  hollow,  the  edges 
of  which  are  very  irregular.  Eye,  medium,  half 
closed,  or  even  shut,  irregular,  placed  either  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  basin,  which  is  usually  in  the 
shape  of  a  funnel,  or  else  in  a  slight  hollow. 
Skin,  thick,  rough,  yellowish-green,  speckled  and 
marbled  with  greyish-red,  spotted  with  dark 
green,  and  sometitues — but  very  rarely — tinged 
on  the  sunny  side  with  pale  pink.  Flesh,  white, 
pretty  snowy,  fine  or  medium  in  texture,  very 
melting,  juicy,  and  free  from  grittiness.  Juice, 
very  abundant,  vinous,  and  possessed  of  an  ex- 
quisite aroma.  Season,  from  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  end  of  December,  and  sometimes  lasting 
even  into  the  month  of  January.  Quality,  first- 
class. 

History. — The  origin  of  this  choice  variety  of 
Angou  Pears,  which  were  dedicated  to  Marie 
Therfese  of  France,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  and 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  is  not 
always  given  correctly.  In  a  work  published  in 
Belgium  in  1831,  the  author,  no  doubt  through  a 
misprint,  described  it  as  a  native  of  Antwerp, 
the  words  Angou  and  Anvers  beingeasily  mistaken 
for  each  other.  Again,  most  pomologists  state 
that  it  was  first  raised  on  an  estate  in  the 
commune  of  Cherre  (which  ought  properly  to  be 
written  Querrg),  where,  according  to  some,  it  first 
bore  fruit  in  1808,  or  according  to  others  again  in 
1819,  but  tlie  doubts  on  the  subject  were  finally 
set  at  rest  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris, 
who  in  1852  published  the  following  account  of 
it  in  its  "Annales,"  which,  it  will  be  seen,  corrects 
a  number  of  errors  which  up  to  that  time  were 
current  with  respect  to  this  delicious  Pear.  In 
1809,  Anne  Pierre  Andusson,  a  gardener  of  Angers, 
who  died  in  February.  1815,  noticed  a  Pear  tree 
growing  in  his  farm  in  Eparonnais,  in  the 
commune  of  Querre,  near  Champign^,  and  belong- 
ing to  Comte  Germain  de  la  Forest  d'Armeville, 
which  had  sprung  up  naturally,  and  bearing  botli 
large  and  beautiful  fruit.  The  Count  allowed 
him  to  take  grafts  of  it,  and  he  did  so,  and  in  1812 
first  began  to  send  cuttings  of  it  into  the  market 
after  having  named  the  new  variety  the  Des  Epa- 


ronnais Pear  after  his  farm,  by  which  name  it  was 
known  up  to  the  year  1820,  when  having  sent  a 
basket  of  these  delicious  Pears  to  tiro  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  with  a  humble  request  that  he 
should  be  allowed  for  the  future  to  cultivate  them 
under  the  name  of  this  royal  princess,  his  request 
was  granted,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
hitlierto  unpublished  documents,  copied  from  the 
originals,  which  are  carefully  preserved  by  the 
descendants  of  the  late  JI.  Andusson  ; — "  To  M. 
Andusson  (sen.).  Gardener  and  Nurseryman, 
Angers.  Paris,  October  16,  1820.  Sir, — 
Her  Royal  Highness  Madam  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme  has  received  the  basket  of  Pears 
which  you  have  sent  to  her.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  inform  you  that  the  Princess  has 
been  good  enough  to  grant  you  the  request  which 
you  have  asked  of  her — to  be  allowed  to  call  this 
variety  of  Pear  by  her  name,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme.— Signed,  ChARLET,  Secretary  and  Privy 
Purse  to  Her  lloyal  Highness.  P.S. — I  may  add 
that  Madam  found  the  Pears  excellent."' 
Five  weeks  after  receiving  this  letter,  M. 
Andusson  sent  to  Paris  six  young  Pear  trees 
of  this  variety  to  be  planted  in  the  gardens  of  her 
Royal  Highness.  These  gifts  were  also  acknow- 
ledged with  thanks  by  the  I'rincess's  secretary  as 
before.  Such  in  all  their  simplicity  are  the  facts 
relating  to  the  double  baptism  (so  to  speak)  of 
this  famous  variety.  As  far  as  the  real  age  of  the 
parent  tree  grown  at  Querre  goes,  we  now  know 
much  more  about  it  than  in  1852.  M.  Millet, 
formerly  president  of  the  Horticultural  Committee 
of  Angers,  and  well  known  for  his  botanical  and 
scientific  labours,  states  in  1862  that  the  birth  of 
the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  Pear  dated  back  to  a 
period  that  it  would  be  diflScult  to  name  exactly, 
but  which  may  be  looked  on  as  being  rather  re- 
mote if  we  take  into  consideration  the  size  and 
height  of  this  famous  tree,  which  at  a  distance 
really  might  be  mistaken  for  a  small  Oak  instead 
of  a  large  Pear  tree  were  it  not  for  its  diflierence 
of  habit.  The  tree  liad  been  decaying  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  in  1863  I  heard  that  it  had  died  the 
year  previous.  From  this  extract  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  famous  wilding  must  have  been 
more  than  100  years  old  at  the  time  of  its  death. 
Now-a-days  the  fame  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
Pear  has  spread  all  over  the  world,  and  is  sent  to 
enormous  distances  regardless  of  cost,  just  as  was 
the  case  some  few  centuries  since  with  the  Bon 
Chretien  d'Hiver. 

M.Lirond'Airolesinhis" Notices  Pomologiques  " 
tells  us  that  this  famous  fruit  is  easily  sent  long 
distances,  so  much  so  that  in  France  it  has 
literally  become  one  of  the  most  important  im- 
ports amongst  articles  de  luxe  for  the  table.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  thousands  of 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  Pears  are  annually  ex- 
ported from  Nantes  and  its  neighbourhood  to 
England,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  ports  of 
Russia  and  the  north  of  Europe  generally,  but 
more  especially  to  Paris,  where  these  Pears  are 
highly  prized  and  as  highly  paid  for.  We  may 
add  to  these  interesting  details  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Jardinier  Fmifier  of  M.  Eugene 
Forney.  "  We  may,"  says  this  pomologist,  "  with- 
out exaggeration  value  the  Pears  of  this  vaiiety 
which  is  very  largely  grown  at  the  present  time 
annually  sent  out  of  midland  France  at  over 
a  million  of  francs  (£iO,000)."  From  these  ex- 
tracts we  may  easily  see  that  from 
Angers,  which  is  the  cradle  of  this 
Pear  the  quantity  sent  away  must  be  very 
considerable,  without  taking  other  places  into 
consideration.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  as  a 
rule  over  230  tons  of  Pears  are  annually  sent 
away  from  Angers  by  rail  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  more  than  half  of  which 
belong  to  this  variety. 

Remarks.  —  The  fruiting  qualities  of  this 
variety  are  often  prodigious,  as  well  as  the  size  of 
each  fruit.  In  1863  the  Union  of  Paris  in  speak-' 
ing  on  this  subject  says,  "  According  to  a  Vervins 
paper,  a  Duchesse  Pear  tree  was  last  year  seen 
in  this  locality  which  bore  one  thousand  Pears;  this 
year  (1863)  we  have  to  notice  a  tree  of  the  same 
variety   which  has  borne  fruit  of  an  enormous 


size,  some  of  them  weighing  from  500  to  800 
grammes,  one  being  11  centimfitres  in  height, 
without  counting  the  stalk,  the  circumference 
being  35  centimetres,  proving  that  the  Duchesse 
is  a  Pear  tree  and  one  that  particularly  suits  the 
climate  and  soil  of  this  part  of  France.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Vervins,  which  is  situated  in 
Picardy,  is  not  the  only  one  which  has  the 
privilege  of  growing  Duchesse  Pears  of  this  enor- 
mous weight.  We  have  seen  one  which  weighed 
no  less  than  915  grammes,  and  at  various  fruit 
shows  at  Paris,  Chartes,  Namur,  Berlin,  and  else- 
where, we  have  noticed  many  specimens  which 
weighed  over  750  grammes.  We  may  conclude  by 
remarking  that  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  the 
American  pomologist,  applied  the  synon3m  of 
Beurre  SoulC",  a  variety  which  is  probably 
unknown  in  the  United  States.  This  synonym 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  accept  had  Mr. 
Downing  quoted  the  source  from  whence  he  drew 
his  information,  but  he  has  not  done  so." 

Forelle  Pear.  —  Sijnonyms — Trout  Pear, 
Forellenbirne,  Corille,  Truitee  (speckled),  Corail, 
Grain  de  Corail,  Petit  Corail. 

Description  of  the  Tree. — Wood,  pretty 
strong  and  greyish  red.  Branches,  few  in  number, 
slightly  spread  out,  thick  and  long,  not  mucli 
kneed,  downy  and  wrinkled,  of  a  fine  dark  red, 
with  fine  and  distinct  lenticular  markings,  callo- 
sites  almost  absent.  Eyes,  small,  ovoid,  downy, 
flattened  against  the  bark.  Leaves,  small,  seldom 
abundant,  yellowish-green,  ovoid,  acuminate, 
downy,  serrated  regularly  with  the  stalk  short, 
thick,  and  stifl'.     Fertility,  great  and  sustained. 

Culture. — We  may  graft  either  on  the  Quince 
or  a  free  stock.  It  grows  but  slowly,  but  in  the 
third  year  the  pyramids  fonned  by  it  are  pretty 
fine,  but  their  ramification  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

Description  of  the  Fruit. — Size,  large,  or 
at  any  rate  above  the  average.  Shape,  very  vari- 
able. We  sometimes  see  it  pass  from  the  long 
and  knobbed  cylindrical  to  the  blunt  and  swollen 
turbinate.  Sometimes,  again,  it  closely  resembles 
the  Calebasse  Bosc.  Stalk,  short  or  pretty  long, 
though  generally  swollen  at  the  extremities,  more 
or  less  curved,  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  in- 
serted in  the  centre,  of  a  slight  depression,  one  of 
the  edges  of  which  is  generally  mamelliform. 
Eye,  large,  half  closed,  reversed  slightly,  much 
surrounded  with  knobs.  Skin,  greenish- yellow, 
speckled  with  fawn  colour,  and  spotted  with  the 
same  near  the  stalk  and  often  entirely  tinted  with 
deep  and!  very  brilliant  vermilion,  except  on  the 
shady  side,  where  this  Jt)right  colour  becomes  dull, 
or  only  appears  in  tlie  shape  of  spots.  Flesh, 
white,  firm  grained,  compact,  although  completely 
meltmg,  juicy,  rarely  granular  in  the  centre.  Juice, 
very  plentiful,  sugary,  slightly  acid,  and  with  a 
delicious  perfume.  Season,  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  end  of  December,  and  excep- 
tionally up  to  the  beginning  of  Januarj'. 

History. — Forelle,  the  name  of  the  fruit 
which  has  just  been  described,  is  a  German  word 
signifying  irout.  The  English  and  French 
generally  pi-onounce  the  word  as  a  dissyllable, 
but  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable, 
and  should  rhyme  with  umbrella.  Some  two 
hundred  years  since  Dom  Claude  Saint  Etienne 
published  in  Paris  the  second  edition  of  his  book  on 
fruit  glowing,  entitled  Nourdle  Instruction  pour 
connaitre  les  bons  fruits  ;  and  as  he  mentions  there 
a  Pear  to  which  the  name  of  Truitee  (Trout)  had 
been  given,  we  at  first  thought  that  this  fruit  was 
French  in  its  origin,  and  that  the  Germans  had 
simply  translated  its  French  name  into  their  own 
tongue ;  but  this  supposition  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  inadmissible,  and  for  the  following 
reason,  that  Dom  Claude  Saint  Etienne  only  knew 
this  fruit  by  name,  and  had  never  even  seen  it, 
and  that  since  his  time  none  of  our  pomologists 
of  either  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries 
have  spoken  of  it  again.  We  may  therefore  con- 
elude  that  from  such  a  lack  of  mention  on  the 
subject  of  so  valuable  a  variety,  the  author  who 
speaks  of  it  as  growing  in  France  in  1670  did  so, 
no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  false  information 
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drawn  from  some  German  source,  and  tliat  its  real 
introduction  into  Frencli  gardens  dates  from  about 
1830  only,  which  was  about  the  date  when 
the  Angers  horticulturists  began  to  propagate  it. 
Our  opinion  on  the  origin  of  this  Pear  is,  however, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  principal  German  horti- 
cultural writers,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  two 
following  quotations,  the  first  translated  from  an 
article  by  J.  V.  Sickler  (1803),  and  the  other  by 
I'rofessor  Diel  (1806):  "The  Forelle  Tear,"  says 
Sickler,  "which  I  received  from  Dr.  Hennig,  of 
Wittembcrg,  in  Saxony,  is  most  likely  of  German 
origin.  I  leave  it  to  those  who  come  after  me  to 
solve  this  question,  but  I  nevertheless  feel  inclined 
to  lean  towards  the  atlirmation,  seeing  that  French 
authors  do  not  seem  to  know  it,  at  any  rate  rate 
nndcr  the  name  of  Forellenbirne "  (Deulsche 
()h.tl;/arlni'i;  ISOo).  "It  is  to  Mr.  Buttner,  of 
Halle,  in  Saxony,"  writes  Mr.  Diel,  "that  I  owe 
my  J'orelle  Pear  tree.  With  the  intention  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  our  fruit  trees  I  ran- 
sacked all  the  fruit  gardens  and  orchards  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rhine;  wherever,  in  fact,  where  the 
French  varieties  are  best  known,  but  I  did  not 
find  a  single  specimen  which  at  all  assimilated 
with  the  Forellenbirne.  We  may,  therefore,  with 
commendable  national  pride  look  on  this  Pear  as 
having  been  raised  in  Germany,  and  very  probably 
in  Northern  Saxony"  (Kcniohnttorten,  1806). 
I  may  add  that  I  can  easily  understand  that  in 
184:.5  the  Belgian  growers  j'ielded  to  the  temp- 
tation to  sell  us  the  Forelle  Pear  under  the  false 
name  of  Corail  or  Grain  de  Corail  (Coral,  or  Coral 
Bead),  because  its  colour  reminds  one  of  tht; 
beautiful  tint  of  this  precious  zoophyte. — Dict'ion- 
naire  dc  Pomologh'. 


Peach  Early  Beatrice. — We  gathered  the 
first  dish  of  early  Peaches  from  this  variety  on 
tlie  12th  in.st.  The  tree  is  growing  on  the  back 
wall  of  a  lean-to  house  which  is  not  heated. 
After  trying  all  the  early  Peaches  raised  by 
Mr.  Rivers  this  proves  to  be  the  most  satisfactory, 
as  the  tree  is  a  good  grower,  and  produces  fair- 
sized  fruit  of  fairly  good  quality.  I  like  it  better 
than  Early  Rivers  or  Early  Silver,  both  of  which 
were  raised  at  Sawbridgeworth.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, consider  it  very  far  ahead  of  the  Early  York 
or  Early  Annie,  but,  compared  with  Royal  George 
and  Early  Gros  Mignonne,  there  is  a  clear  gain  of 
a  fortnight  under  the  same  treatment.  With  me 
the  Early  Beatrice  is  rather  a  shy  bearer ;  do 
other  cultivators  find  it  to  be  so  ? — J.  C.  Clarke. 

Cherries  in  Pots.— I  am  no  advocate  for 
growing  fruit  in  pots  that  can  be  grown  to  greater 
perfection  when  planted  out;  but,  next  to  Straw- 
berries and  our  very  earliest  batch  of  Grapes,  I 
look  on  the  Cherry  as  the  most  useful  fruit  for 
growing  in  pots  that  we  have.  A  dish  of  fresh 
Cherries  in  May  for  dessert  is  worth  a  little 
trouble  ;  for  when  a  number  of  dishes  has  to  be 
made  up,  the  list  of  fruits  is  ratner  limited  in 
most  places  that  depend  on  home  grown  fruit, 
and  the  Cherry  may  be  had  in  excellent  condition 
in  Jlay  from  quite  a  cool  house.  It  is  one  of  those 
fruits  that  do  well  under  glass  with  gentle  forcing, 
but  resents  anything  like  a  severe  strain  by 
generally  shedding  its  crop  altogether.  Having 
trees  well  established,  however,  in  fair  sized  pots 
of  about  14  in.  diameter,  the  same  trees  may  be 
kept  for  years  in  good  bearing  condition  by  annual 
top-dressings,  and  by  the  application  of  liquid 
manure  when  the  crop  is  swelling.  We  had  some 
this  year  that  produced  a  beautiful  crop.  After- 
wards they  were  put  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny 
aspect  to  ripen  their  wood,  the  pots  being  plunged 
in  litter  to  prevent  evaporation  or  the  sun  from 
striking  the  side  of  the  pots.  The  soil  we  find 
most  suitable  is  turfy  loam  cut  from  an  old  pas- 
ture, mixed  with  old  mortar  rubbish  and  dry  cow 
manure,  potting  very  firmly,  about  Christmas.  We 
usually  introduce  the  trees  to  a  cool  house,  from 
■which  frost  is  excluded,  and  they  are  brought  on 
very  gently  with  late  Peaches.  When  in  bloom 
they  are  set  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  the 
same  routine  of  culture  suits  Plums  in  pots  admir- 
ably. We  have  had  this  season  little  pyramids 
loaded  with  fruit  of  River's  Early,  Victoria  or 
Dauphin,    Kirke's  Plum,   Transparent  Gage  and 


Green  Gage,  and  Jefferson.  If  they  cannot  be 
plunged  in  the  soil  of  the  house  they  should  be 
mulched  over  the  pots,  as  they  require  far  less 
water,  and  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  when 
the  pots  are  exposed  ;  and  if  a  few  roots  get 
through  during  the  growing  season  they  will  take 
no  harm  from  having  them  cut  off  when  the  crop 
is  gathered. — J.  G. 

Two  Strawberry  Plants  in  a  Pot.— I 

agreewith  Mr.(;room(V(jl.XIX,p.  ri76)tliatputting 
two  Strawberrj-  plants  in  one  pot  is  more  retro- 
gressive than  progressive,  and  as  the  season  has 
now  arrived  for  preparing  the  stock  of  plants  for 
forcing  next  season,  perhaps  a  few  words  anent 
their  production  may  be  acceptable.  Some  growers 
procure  their  runners  from  old  forced  plants, 
which  by  being  earlier  are  judged  the  best,  but 
the  adage  that  a  good  start  is  half  the  battle 
is  applicable  to  pot  Strawberr}' cultivation  as  well 
as  to  other  things.  Procure  strong  healtliy  run- 
ners from  outside  beds,  leave  1  in.  of  stalk  be- 
fore and  after  the  runner,  pot  them  singly  in  li-in. 
pots,  using  a  fine  loamj' soil;  place  the  pots  close 
together  on  an  ash  bottom,  and  cover  with  a  1, 
2,  or  .^-light  box,  according  to  quantity  required  ; 
keep  them  well  sliaded,  and  syringe  morning 
and  evening.  Tiius  treated,  they  will  soon  take 
root,  and  will  be  fit  to  pot  into  their  fruiting 
pots  in  about  a  month  ;  of  course,  as  soon  as 
suflicientlj'  rooted,  shading  must  be  di.spensed 
with  and  air  given,  or  they  will  become  drawn, 
stocky  plants  being  essential  to  success.  In  my 
opinion  large  pots  for  Strawberries  is  a  great 
mistake,  4i-in.  for  early  work  and  6-in.  for  the 
main  batch  being  most  suitable.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  two  parts  good  loam,  and  one  of  manure 
from  an  old  Mushroom  bed.  When  the  plants  are 
potted  place  them  on  ashes,  thin  out,  and  keep 
them  clear  of  runners  and  weeds.  In  the  autumn 
they  sliould  have  all  the  sun  possible  to  ripen 
their  crowns.  If  worms  are  troublesome  give 
them  a  watering  with  clear  lime  water.  Frames 
are  the  best  places  in  which  to  winter  Straw- 
berries plunged  in  ashes  ;  it  is  preferable  to 
stacking  them  out  of  doors.  They  can  be  intro- 
duced to  early  Vineries,  Peach  liouses,  or,  wliat  is 
still  better,  a  Strawberry  house,  as  required.  They 
will  not  require  repotting,  though  I  have  seen 
them  turned  out  of  6-in.  pots,  the  bottoms  of  the 
ball  cut  clean  off,  which  of  course  destroys  the 
main  portion  of  the  roots,  and  potted  into  8.|-in. 
pots,  the  argument  being  that  it  prevented  them 
from  getting  dry.  Of  course,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  result  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  AVhat 
is  required  in  tlie  case  of  pot  Stiawberries  is  a 
potful  of  roots,  and  not  soil,  when  they  are  in- 
troduced to  the  forcing  house.  Careful  watering 
is  necessary  and  a  dry  atmosphere  when  in 
flower  and  ripening.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  President,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are  good 
varieties  for  forcing. — Anox. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillars.— \^ill  .your  coiTespon- 
dent,  will)  states  (p.  \V.\)  tlint  he  clears  his  trees  of  these  hy 
means  ()f  "iiiiildlinfis,"'  kindly  say  what  is  meant  hy  that 
term?— H.  T.  E.,  Chist  St.  George. 

Grapes.—./.  P. — They  are  "rusted,"  l)ut  without 
knowing  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  growth,  we  cannot 
point  out  the  cause.  "Rust"  is  an  injury  to  the  skin  of 
the  fniit  frequently  caused  l)y  over-heating  and  over-dry, 
hot  air.  Too  much  sulphuring  will  similarly  injure  the 
skin  and  cause  "  rust,"  and  some  gardeners  say  cold  cur- 
rents of  air  will  even  rust  Grapes.  You  should  look  care- 
fully to  these  points  in  future ;  there  is  no  fungus.— F. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

Vines-— Tt  is  now  generally  known  that  the  best 
coloured  and  most  highly  finished  Grapes  are  cut  from 
Vines  the  roots  of  which  are  lifted  and  relaid  in  fresh  com- 
post. To  carry  out  this  system  successfully,  they  should 
have  the  nin  of  iTifernal  and  external  borders,  one  of  which 
may  be  taken  out  at  any  time  from  the  cutting  of  the  fruit 
to  the  ripening  of  the  foliage  ;  but  the  sooner  after  the  last 
bunch  has  been  cut,  the  nu)re  successful  will  be  the  opera- 
tion, A  ^the  roots  will  take  to  the  new  soil,  and  the  Vines 
mil  make  fresh  laterals  before  the  leaves  fall.  By  way  of 
example,  we  will  assume  that  an  early  house  of  Grapes  has 
not  finished  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  that  it  is  now  empty. 
The  first  operation  -should  be  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
post in  near  proximity  to  the  border.  The  house  should  be 
closed,  shaded,  anil  sjTinged,  in  order  to  preserve  the  old 
foliage  during  the  time  the  work  is  going  on,  and  despatch 
being  an  important  item,  a  strong  body  of  men  should  be 
set  to  work  with  a  will,  using  steel  forks,  and  carefully 


preserving  every  root,  luitil  the  whole  of  the  border  has 
ijeen  removed.  Having  secured  the  exposed  roots  by 
covering  up  with  damp  mats  or  frigi  domo,  correct  the 
drainage,  wheel  in  the  new  compost,  make  firm  by  treading, 
relay  the  roots,  sprinkle  with  warm  water,  and  cover  with 
4  in.  to  6  in.  of  new  soil.  When  all  is  finished,  cover  with 
a  layer  of  fresh  stable  litter  that  will  not  imi  ede  the  pas- 
sage of  solar  heat,  while  it  checks  evaporation  ;  gradually 
reituce  the  shading,  and  syrin'.;e  daily  until  new  growths 
set  in.  This  will  be  observed  in  ten  days,  when  the  usual 
treatment  may  be  resumed. 

Pot  Vines.- Vines  in  pots  intended  for  early  forcing 
should  now  be  in  a  fit  state  for  turning  out  of  the 
house  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  If  thoroughly 
ripe  and  the  buds  are  prominent,  a  she'tercd  situation 
against  a  south  wall,  with  some  kind  of  covering  for 
the  roots,  will  answer  very  well.  It  will  be  necessary 
U>  secure  the  canes  from  injury  by  nailing  them  up  to  the 
wall,  and  in  order  to  prevent  premature  rijiening  of  the 
foliage,  an  occasional  syringe  after  a  hot  ilay,  and  a  mode- 
rate supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  will  for  some  time  be 
advisable.  Later  vines  now  ripening  their^wood  \rill  re- 
quire more  air  and  less  moisture.  Keep  the  foliage  clean 
and  healthy  by  sjTinging  occasionally,  and  give  sufficient 
water  U}  the  surface  roots  to  insure  the  proper  tilling  of 
the  buds  that  are  to  give  fruit. 

Pines.— Pines  in  all  stages  will  now  take  more  water 
than  at  any  other  season  ;  but  plants  swelling  off  fruit  will 
derive  most  benefit  from  tlaily  feeding  with  diluted  liquid, 
syringed  into  the  axils  of  tiie  lower  leaves,  and  closing 
with  strong  solar  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture  every 
afternoon.  The  great  drawback  to  the  use  or  abuse  of 
excessive  moisture  is  the  enlargement  of  the  crowns  ;  but 
this  may  be  moderated  by  keeping  the  fruit  close  to  the 
gl.iss,  giving  plenty  of  air  through  the  day  and  using  the 
thinnest  possible  shading  for  a  short  time  on  very  bright 
days.  To  secure  bright  highly  flavoured  fruit,  every  plant 
should  he  removed  to  a  dry,  warm,  airy  house  or  pit  as 
soon  as  the  pips  begin  to  change  colour,  and  if  it  be  thought 
necessary  to  keep  them  f(jr  any  length  uf  time  they  may  l>e 
placed  in  a  room  or  cool  vinery  to  dnish. 

Successions  —If  plants  intended  to  throw  up  fruit 
this  autunm  incline  too  much  to  growth,  a  general 
turn  over  and  rearrangement  in  a  renovated  bed  will 
often  produce  the  desired  effect.  Queens  intended  f(.r 
starting  in  February  should  have  more  room  so  as  to  secure 
full  exposure  to  light  and  air.  Keep  them  near  the  glass, 
ventilate  freely,  .and  guard  against  sudden  checks  by  main- 
taining a  temperature  of  85^  to  90"  about  the  roots.  If 
fruiting  stock  is  likely  to  run  short,  another  batch  of  the 
strongest  successions  may  be  potted  into  10-in.  and  11-in. 
pots.  Keep  young  stock  moving  on,  shift  suckers  before 
they  become  pot-bound,  and  insure  firm  texture  by  growing 
them  with  plenty  of  heat  and  light.  W.  CoLE.M.^N. 

Eastnor  Castle. 


LATIN    PLANT    NAMES. 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  "pedantic,"  I  am, 
with  your  permission,  going  to  protest  against 
what  I  consider  errors  too  commonly  seen  in  our 
botanical  nomenclature,  and  the  pronunciation 
thereof.  In  the  first  place,  why  will  people  speak 
of  a  plant  from  China  as  being  "chinenois  "  .'  .Such 
a  formation  is  impossible;  they  mean  "sinensis,'' 
which  would  be  the  nearest  approach  in  Latin  to 
describe  the  countrv  of  the  Seres,  w  hence  came  our 
silk. 

It  is  to  be  feared  our  botanists  know  less  of 
Latin  than  of  their  own  department  of  knowledge. 
We  see  such  names  as  "  Phlox  Nelsoni ;"  the 
"crude  form''  of  that  gentleman's  name  being 
"Nelson,''  the  nominative  in  Latin  would  be 
"  Nelso,"  genitive  "Nelsonis;''  so  we  ought  to 
speak  of  "  Phlox  Nelsonis." 

Before  leaving  these  Latin  names  might  I 
suggest  that  they  require  quite  as  much  consi- 
deration as  the  English  ones  we  are  now  seeking 
to  give  our  flowers .'  As  an  example  of  what  I 
mean,  take  "Lilium  speciosum,  more  usually  but 
erroneously  called  lancifolium."  Well,  I  would 
submit  that  lancifolium,  as  it  gives  us  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  character  of  the  plant,  would 
be  preferable  to  a  vague  adjective  like  speciosum.'' 
This  "descriptive  "  system,  too,  might  tend  to  limit 
the  habit  of  naming  plants  (in  barbarous  Latin 
compounds)  after  persons,  a  practice  carried  to 
excess.  To  read  some  of  these  appellations  is  al- 
most as  painful  to  a  scholarly  eye  as  is  the  deci- 
pherment of  the  labels  at  Kew,  the  majority  of 
wliich  are  written  verticallj-,  for  the  greater  com- 
fort of  the  earnest  student. 

As  for  pronunciation  ;  would  it  not  be  better 
to  call  that  elegant  climber  the  Clem.ltls,  instead 
of  pronouncing  it,  as  most  do  to  rhyme  nearly  with 
Tomatoes  I  On  my  principles,  too,  Veronica  is  pre- 
ferable to  Veronica,  as  well  as  more  correct.  As 
for  getting  my  friends  the  gardeners  to  give  up 
speaking  of  the  Gladiolus  (when  they  mean  the 
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Gladiolus)  I  simply  despair  of  it.  It  may  be 
said  that  usage  is  against  me  ;  but  I  maintain  that 
to  usage  based  on  indolent  ignorance  no  authority 
can  be  ascribed.  Botaxicomastix. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE    NORWAY  SPRUCK 

(abies  escelsa.) 
Although  not  indigenousto  Britain, the  Norway 
Spruce  has  been  introduced  so  long,  and  is  so 
extensively  planted,  as  to  be  one  of  the  most 


Korway  Spruce  (Abies  excelsa). 


common  of  all  Firs  met  with  in  this  country. 
It  forms  a  beautiful  pyramidal  tree  when  allowed 
to  properly  develop  itself,  but  it  is  mostly  too 
thickly  planted  or  used  as  a  nurse  tree  for  other 
and  more   tender  sub- 
jects,   and     cut    down 
when    they    have    at- 
tained sufficient  size  to 
take     care    of     them- 
selves.     Its   thorough 
hardiness     is    a  great 
point  in  its  favour,  be- 
ing proof  against  such 
■winters     as   we    have 
lately  experienced, 

while  many  presumably 
hardy  Pines  have  still 
a  browned  and  unhappy 
appearance  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  we  should 
depend  wholly  upon 
some  half-a-dozen  sorts, 
such  as  this  Spruce, 
Pinus  austriaca,  Lari- 
cio,  sylvestris,  Pinastei-, 
and  Strobus,  for  plant- 
ing, as  many  of  the 
less-known  sorts  are 
thoroughly  hardy,  and 
succeed  perfectly  in 
this  country. 

The  Norway  Spruce  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  country  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  but 
is  found  more  or  less  throughout  Central  and 
Northern  Europe,  in  many  places  forming  huge 


forests,  in  which,  where  conveniently  situated 
for  transit,  the  trees  are  being  rapidly  thinned, 
as  it  is  from  this  kind  that  the  white  deal  of 
commerce  is  derived.  This  species  seems 
unusually  liable  to  sport,  as  there  is  an  almost 
endless  number  of  varieties  of  it,  and  while 
some  can  be  accounted  for  by  its  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  yet  the  majority  have 
originated  in  this  country  ;  indeed,  where  grown 
extensively,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pick  out 
many  distinct  seedling  forms. 

Of  the  dwarf  or  hedgehog  Spruces  there  is 
quite  a  group,  among  which  pygmsea,  Clan- 
brasiliana,  brevifolia, 
and  Gregoriana  are  the 
most  distinct.  Of  varie- 
gated kinds,  there  are 
aurea  and  Finedon- 
ensis,  while  others, 
whose  names  are  suffi- 
ciently descriptive,  are 
pendula,  monstrosa,  at- 
tenuata,  horizontalis, 
and  stricta.  As  stocks 
on  which  to  graft  many 
of  the  rarer  kinds  this 
Spruce  is  largely  used. 
Another  allied  species 
is  Abies  obovata,  so 
called  from  the  shape 
of  the  cones  which  con- 
stitute one  of  its  prin- 
cipal distinctive  fea- 
tures. In  habit  it  much 
resembles  the  Norway 
Spruce,  but  its  growth  is 
somewhat  slighter  and 
more  pendulous.  The 
cones,  however,  are  so 
distinct  that  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  confound- 
ing the  two  kinds,  being 
in  the  Norway  Spruce 
C  in.  or  7  in.  long,  with 
the  scales  pointed  and 
rugged  at  the  edges, 
while  In  A.  obovata  they  are  not  more  than 
•J  in.  long,  almost  egg-shaped,  and  the  edges  of 
the  scales  are  perfectly  smooth.  A.  obovata  is 
a  native  of  Siberia,  and  therefore  quite  hardy. 


Abies  obovata. 


but  the  climate  of  this  country  seems  unsuitable 
to  its  requirements,  as  it  is  rarely  seen  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  It  succeeds  best  in  an 
open,  airj-,  sheltered  spot.  Alpha. 


BASKET  WILLOWS  IN  SCOTLAND.* 
Scotland  is  not  distinguished  as  a  Willow-pro- 
ducing country,  not  because  either  the  soil  or 
climate  is  unsuitable,  but  because  the  subject  has 
not  received  sufficient  attention.  Few  countries 
in  Europe  of  similar  dimensions  produce  so  small 
a  quantify,  or  are  so  dependent  upon  foreign 
supply.  The  total  area  now  under  cultivation 
probably  does  not  exceed  120  acres,  and 
the  year's  produce  would  not  supply  the 
trade  with  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  its  re- 
quirements. The  deficiency  is  met  by  importa- 
tions from  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Belgium, 
and  England,  the  best  qualities  coming  from 
England,  chiefly  from  Nottingham,  and  the 
inferior  from  Germany  and  Holland.  Willows  for 
basket-making  purposes,  of  large  size,  have,  how- 
ever, been  grown  in  Scotland,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Scotland  should  not  produce  all  she 
needs  for  her  own  consumption,  and  of  a  very 
superior  quality  to  the  greater  part  of  which  she 
now  imports.  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  Willow  caltivation  has  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Up  to  that  time  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  Willows  would  grow  any 
where,  and  required  neither  care  nor  attention 
It  was  thought  only  necessary  to  push  a  few  cut- 
tings (^collected  at  random)  into  any  swamp  or 
useless  corner,  and  leave  them  to  chance  in  order 
to  obtain  a  crop ;  and  even  now  scores  of  water- 
logged patches  are  suffered  to  exist,  with  a  few 
miserably  starved  Willow  stumps  dotted  about, 
the  crops  of  which  would  not  cover  the  cost  of 
harvesting,  and  yet  there  are  few  crops  will  yield 
a  better  return  when  properly  managed.  But  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results  many  old  and 
deeply-rooted  errors  must  be  cleared  away,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  that  Willows  grow  best  in 
swampy,  undrained  land. 

The  Species  of  Willows  are  numerous, 
and  much  confusion  exists  in  their  classification. 
There  are,  however,  only  about  six  species,  with 
their  numerous  varieties,  that  are  of  any  com- 
mercial value,  or  worth  cultivating  witli  a  view 
to  profit.  Three  of  those  species  are  essentially 
basket  Willows,  and  the  other  three  are  adapted 
for  poles  and  timber  trees,  and  they  differ  so  much 
in  character  and  constitution,  that  the  treatment 
and  soils  adapted  for  one  are  very  unsuitable  for 
the  others.  The  tree  forms  or  species  of  basket 
Willow  most  in  use  are  SaUxviminahs,  S.  triandra, 
S.  purpurea,  and  their  numerous  varieties, 
about  sixty  of  which  are  in  cultivation  ;  but  at 
least  two- thirds  of  this  number  might  be  discarded 
with  advantage  to  both  grower  and  consumer. 

Salix  viminalis,  or  the  Osier  proper,  is  the  most 
important  variety  under  consideration.  This  class 
may  be  easily  cUstinguished  by  its  long  narrow 
leaf,  widest  near  the  base,  but  seldom  exceeding 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  its  widest  part ;  the 
leaves  are  slightly  dentated  at  the  edges  and  of 
loose  texture  ;  they  are  smooth  above,  and  covered 
with  a  white,  silky  pubescence  below,  and  are 
entirely  destitute  of  stipules.  The  bark  of  the 
twigs  is  smooth  to  the  touch  and  sweet  to  the 
taste.  Between  30  and  40  varieties  of  this  species 
are  now  in  my  possession,  differing  much  in  the 
colour  of  the  bark,  size  of  growth,  toughness  of 
wood,  &c.,  but  all  may  be  known  by  the  above 
description,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the 
description  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  any  other 
species  of  Willow.  The  six  best  varieties  of  the 
Ozier  are  known  in  the  trade  by  the  names  of 
White  Osier,  Brown  Osier,  Merrins  Osier,  Basford 
Osier,  Belgian  Osier,  and  Longskin  Osier,  and  this 
number  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
the  basket-maker.  The  S.  viminalis,  or  Osier 
proper,  is  the  best  adapted  of  all  Willows  to  the 
rich  soils  found  on  river  margins,  where  it  is  sub- 
ject to  occasional  floods.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
very  hardy,  and  must  be  well  fed  by  the 
deposits  of  floods  or  by  artificial  irrigation  to 
maintain  it  in  continued  perfection  ;  and  it 
bids  fair  at  no  distant  date  to  solve  one  of  the 
questions  of  the  present  day,  viz.,  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  sewage.  Its  capacity  for 
absorbing  sewage    has  already  been  tried  with 


*  Hi.  Scaling,  in  Highland  Society's  Transactions. 
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success  upon  several  farms,  as,  for  example,  at 
Northampton.  8.  triandra  is  the  type  of  the  next 
group  of  Willows  used  in  basket  making.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  name  triandra  was  a 
sufficient  guide  to  identification,  but  as  the  in- 
florescence of  Willows  is  too  variable  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  a  more  simple  and  certain  means  of 
identification  is  necessary.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  varieties  of  this  Willow,  more  tlian 
twenty  of  which  are  under  cultivation,  but  all  may 
be  easily  recognised  by  the  circumstance  that 
from  three  years  old  and  upwards  they  all 
annually  shed  their  bark,  and  as  this  is  not  the 
case  with  any  other  W^illow,  no  one  can  fail  to 
identify  it.  The  S.  triandra  yields  the  best  results 
when  planted  in  a  rich  loamy  clay.  It  is  a  native 
of  Northern  Evirope  and  very  hardy  in  constitution. 
The  wood  is  harder  than  that  of  the  Osier,  and  it 
is  slower  in  taking  root  ;  but  when  it  has  obtained 
a  good  hold  in  suitable  land,  it  will  last  longer 
without  replanting,  and  under  favourable  con- 
ditions it  is  a  very  jirofitable  Willow  to  grow.  The 
best  six  varieties  to  cultivate  are  known  under 
the  following  trade  names  :  Brown  Norfolk,  Green 
Norfolk,  Italian,  lilack  German,  lilack  Mule,  and 
French. 

S.  puqiurea,  the  type  of  the  third  group  of 
basket  Willows,  is  of  more  slender  habit  and 
more  precarious  to  grow  than  those  previously 
named  ;  indeed,  it  ma}-  almost  be  said  that  none 
but  professional  W'illow-growers  can  deal  with 
them  profitably.  They  grow  well  in  sandy  loam, 
and  will  do  moderately  well  in  a  gravelly  soil. 
There  are  more  than  20  varieties  of  this  group, 
but  only  2  that  grow  well  in  Scotland,  S.  purpurea 
and  8.  Kirksi:  the  latter  is  known  by  nurserymen 
under  the  name  of  Whipcord.  The  demand  for 
tills  Willow  is  somewhat  limited,  and  it  cannot 
therefore  be  recommended  for  general  cultiva- 
tion. 

Conditions  of  Growth.— One  of  the  first 
and  most  important  is  tliat  no  Willow  intended 
either  for  poles,  timber,  or  for  basket-work  can 
be  profitably  grown  in  a  sour  swamp  or  in  water- 
logged land  No  reasonable  amount  of  flooding 
nor  of  artificial  irrigation  will  injure  Willows, 
provided  the  water  can  get  away  and  not  remain 
to  become  stagnant.  Another  matter  of  import- 
ance is  the  careful  selection  of  cuttings.  When 
forming  a  new  plantation  not  only  is  it  advisable 
to  have  the  best  kinds,  but  it  is  of  equal  import- 
ance to  take  care  that  there  is  no  mixing  of 
different  varieties.  Not  only  each  species,  but  each 
variety  must  be  kept  distinct ;  any  mi.xture  of 
sorts  is  fatal  to  success.  Jlixed  basket  Willows, 
however  good  each  sort  may  be,  are  of  small  value  ; 
besides,  no  two  varieties  grow  precisely  alike ;  one 
variety  always  overpo%vers  the  other,  and  unifor- 
mity of  crop  is  destroyed.  Cuttings  may  betaken 
from  either  one  or  two-year-old  twigs.  If  taken 
from  one-year-olds,  not  more  than  three  cuttings 
must  be  taken  from  any  rod,  however  large  it  may 
be,  for  if  large  there  is  a  risk  of  the  top  not  being 
sufficiently  ripe  to  grow  ;  but  if  taken  from  two- 
year-old  twigs,  the}'  may  be  cut  up  to  the  extreme 
growth  of  the  first  year.  The  recognised  length 
for  cuttings  is  12  in. ;  the  thick  ones  may  be  1  in. 
or  2  in.  longer,  and  the  thin  ones  1  in.  or  2  in. 
shorter.  They  should  be  cleanly  cut,  without  any 
splinter,  and  with  one  stroke  of  the  knife.  The 
trade  price  for  cutting  is  10s.  per  1000  for  mixed 
or  unseleoted  sorts,  and  lus.  per  1000  for  guar- 
anteed sorts.  The  number  of  cuttings  per  impe- 
rial acre  should  range  from  20,000  to  30,000.  Pro- 
fessionals often  plant  many  more,  but  the  extra 
care  involved  by  so  doing  would  not  do  for  general 
practice.  The  following  distances  at  which 
cuttings  may  be  planted  will  be  found  well 
adapted  for  general  purposes :  Salix  liminalis, 
20  in.  by  IG  in.;  S.  triandra,  18  in.  by  loin.; 
S.  purpurea,  16  in.  by  13  in.  It  is  not  always  ad- 
visable to  follow  a  hard-and-fast  rule  in  planting ; 
something  in  all  cases  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  planter.  Therefore,  in  giving  the 
distances  just  named  it  is  with  the  idea  that  a 
margin  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  person  who 
has  the  work  in  hand.  It  may,  however,  be  said 
that  it  is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  over-close 


than  over-wide  planting  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  value  of  a  b:isket  Willow  depends  more 
upon  the  twigs  being  long,  straight,  and  clean, 
than  it  does  upon  the  toughness  and  elasticity. 
All  basket  Willows  grow  crooked  and  covered 
with  lateral  twigs  when  too  much  space  is  al- 
lowed ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  are  not  of 
much  value  when  grown  in  long  narrow  planta- 
tions. To  be  good  they  must  be  massed,  and 
receiTO  light  and  air  from  above,  and  not  at  the 
side. 

Land  for  Planting. — In  the  preparation  of 
this  much  must  be  left  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  work.  Where  steam  power  or  horsp  power 
can  be  applied,  it  is  cheaper  than  the  spade  and 
quite  as  effective.  The  chief  thing  to  insist  upon 
is,  that  by  whatever  means  it  is  done,  the  hard 
pan  or  subsoil  must  be  broken  up  to  a  depth  of 
12  in.  to  li  in.,  and  the  surface  brought  into  a 
good  free  mould  before  planting.  The  planting 
may  be  done  at  any  time  when  the  ground  is  free 
from  frost  between  the  middle  of  November 
and  the  end  of  March.  There  are  some  ad- 
vantages in  early  planting,  but  those  ad- 
vantages chiefly  arise  from  having  the  work 
well  in  hand,  for  if  deferred,  the  .spring  frosts 
may  necessitate  the  work  being  done  under  un- 
favourable conditions;  but  in  so  far  as  the  ensuing 
crop  is  concerned,  it  is  of  very  little  importance. 
When  the  land  is  in  suitable  condition  the  cut- 
tings are  easily  planted.  The  palm  of  the  right 
hand  should  be  protected  by  leather,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pushing  them  down  to  the  required  depth  ; 
and  when  pushed  in,  the  soil  must  be  firmly 
trodden  around  them,  taking  care  not  to  bruise 
or  bark  them  in  so  doing.  Many  cuttings  die 
from  this  being  imperfectly  done.  I  regard  this 
as  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  alwa}-s  appoint 
one  man  to  attend  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
see  that  the  work  is  neatly  and  uniformly  done. 
The  whole  operation  is  simple;  each  man  will 
plant  from  2000  to  3000  cuttings  in  a  day  when 
he  has  got  used  to  the  work.  After  planting,  the 
land  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  for  the  first  two  years,  after  which 
time  less  attention  will  suffice.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  if  a  profit  is  to  be  made  by  gi'ow- 
ing  Willows,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  struggle 
for  their  existence  against  weeds. 

The  first  crop  of  Willows  is  seldom  of  much 
value ;  but  however  poor  it  may  be,  it  must  be 
harvested  or  cut  off ;  for  if  it  was  allowed  to 
stand  over  until  the  second  year,  the  united  pro- 
duce of  the  two  years  would  be  nearly  worthless. 
If  the  first  year's  crop  be  carefully  cut,  without 
disturbing  the  rooted  cuttings,  the  second  crop 
will  be  of  considerable  value,  from  which  time 
there  will  be  a  gradual  increase  of  value  up  to 
four  or  five  years,  and  should  all  circumstances 
lie  favourable,  a  plantation  of  8.  viminalis 
should  last  (without  re-planting)  fifteen  to  twenty 
years,  and  a  plantation  of  ,S.  triandra  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and  a  plantation  of 
8.  purpurea  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  All 
Willows  for  basket  work  should  be  cut  as  early  in 
the  winter  as  possible  after  the  leaf  has  fallen. 
The  knife  used  for  cutting  is  shaped  like  a  sickle, 
but  not  so  large  in  the  circle,  and  in  using  it  the 
cut  is  made  from  the  ground  upward,  the  left  arm 
encircling,  and  the  hand  grasping  the  twigs 
whilst  the  cut  is  made.  The  grass  and  weeds 
must  be  shaken  out  of  the  twigs  before  they  are 
tied  into  bundles,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
Willows  are  apt  to  mildew.  The  size  of  bundle 
that  is  most  convenient  for  moving  about  is  36  in. 
in  circumference  at  the  band.  The  bundles  must 
be  tightly  tied,  and  the  band  should  be  12  in. 
from  the  root  ends.  The  appearance  of  the 
W'illows  is  much  improved  by  neat  and  uniform 
tying,  and  extra  care  in  this  operation  will  not  be 
thrown  away  when  they  are  offered  for  sale.  As 
soon  as  tied,  they  should  be  carried  off  the 
ground,  and  set  on  end ;  and  in  this  state  they 
are  ready  for  market. 

The  cost  forWillow  plantingunderordi- 

nary  circumstances  may  be  stated  at  £2operacre  for 
Salisviminalis,i!30per  acre  forS.triandia,and^35 


per  acre  for  S.  purpurea,  and  when  let  by  contract 
this  is  the  usual  price.  The  current  expenses 
attending  cultivation  will  bo  as  follows,  under 
ordinary  conditions : — 

Weeding  per  acre         .        .       .        .        £10    0 
Cutting  and  tying         .        .        .         .  1  10    0 

Rent  and  taxes 2  10    0 

Interest  on  outlay       .        .       .        .  15    0 

Deterioration 15    0 

Inciilental  expenses     ....  100 

£8  10    0 


The  value  of  Willow  cro])S  will  range  from  i;lO 
to  £'20  per  acre,  according  to  the  state  of  trade 
and  the  seasons.  Occasionally  they  are  worth 
more  than  twice  that  amount.  But  I  should  not 
advise  any  one  about  to  plant  to  base  their  calcu- 
lations upon  extreme  profits,  lest  disappointment 
ensue.  A  good  return  for  the  outlay  may  be 
relied  upon  in  the  average  of  years,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  few,  if  any,  crops  will  give 
better  results,  provided  the  rules  here  laid  down 
are  dul}-  observed. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  CYCLAMEN  SEED. 
I  All  surprised  that  four-year-old  Cyclamen  seed 
should  have  germinated  days  before  that  which  is 
newlj'  ripened.  This  result  is  .so  diametrically 
opposed  to  all  my  experiences  in  the  matter  of 
seeds  sowing  of  nearly  all  sorts,  including  that  of 
the  Cyclamen,  that  I  feel  inclined  to  suspect  some 
error  has  crept  into  the  matter.  May  not  your 
correspondent  who  makes  the  a.sscrtion  (p.  36) 
have  accidently  mistaken  the  pan  or  pot  con- 
taining the  old  seed  for  that  containing  the  new 
by  the  unintentional  displacement  of  the  labels 
or"  otherwise  ?  I  have  always  fovmd  that  the 
older  the  seeds  the  more  tardy  they  were  in  vege- 
tating, and  if  very  old,  that  they  did  not  vegetate 
at  all.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
seeds  (the  seeds  of  most  weeds,  for  instance) 
which  will  retain  their  vitality  for  an  indefinite 
period  when  buried  to  a  considerable  depth  in 
the  soil,  or  in  some  way  excluded  from  the  action 
of  air.  But,  generally  speaking,  however  care- 
fully seeds  may  be  kept  in  paper  bags,  air-tight 
drawers,  or  otherwise,  their  vitality,  I  have  always 
been  led  to  suppose,  gradually  diminishes  until 
they  finally  become  quite  dead.  The  length  of 
time  which  the  different  kinds  of  seeds  may  be 
kept  dilfers,  of  course,  very  considerably,  and 
much  also  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  kept.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable 
importance,  as,  if  j-orr  correspondent's  experi- 
ment is  correct,  it  is  possible  that  valuable  seed 
may  not  infrequently  be  thrown  away  as  worth- 
less. I'."  Grieve. 


KALOSANTHES. 
These  when  well  grown  are  brilliant  plants.  The 
only  thing  that  injuriouslj-  affects  their  flowers  i.i 
damp,  which  causes  the  petals  to  become  spotted  ; 
but  if  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  they  are  always 
free  from  this  defect,  and  remain  in  first-rate  con- 
dition for  at  least  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  such  bright-coloured  subjects  are 
scarce.  Not  only  are  they  veiy  durable  and  ex- 
ceedingly effective,  but  they  are  also  fragrant. 
The  most  useful  sized  plants  for  general  purposes 
are  such  as  may  be  grown  in  6-in.  or  8-in.  pots, 
as,  being  of  a  succulent  nature,  they  require  but 
little  root  room,  and  may  therefore  be  kept  in  a 
limited  space  in  the  most  perfect  health  if  their 
wants  as  to  water  are  duly  pro\'ided  for.  The 
great  mistake  many  people  make,  however,  is  in 
keeping  them  too  wet  during  winter ;  when  this  is 
done  it  destroys  the  very  fine  hair-like  fibres 
which  are  their  principal  feeders,  but  which 
during  the  short  dull  months  of  the  year  are  com- 
paratively dormant,  as  the  leaves  are  then  gorged 
with  sap,  and  make  only  verj-  slight  demands  on 
the  roots.  Cuttings  may  be  made  of  such  of  the 
young  shoots  as  are  not  showing  bloom.  The 
strongest  and  best  should  be  chosen,  which,  when 
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cut  off  and  made  ready  for  iiiitting  in,  ought  to  be 
about  6  in.  long.      The  way  to  prepare  them  is  to 
turn  the  leaves  sideways,  so  as  to  bring  away  the 
part   that   envelops   the  stem,  which  should  be 
bared  about  a  third  o£  its  length,  so  as   to  admit 
of  that  much  being  inserted  in  sharp  sandy  soil, 
in  which  they  will  root  readily.      The  best  place 
to  ensure  their  doing  this  is  on  the  shelf  of  a 
greenhouse,  where  they  can  be  covered  with  a 
bell-glass  tilted  a  little  on  one  side,  as  when  kept 
quite  close  there  is  a  danger  of   their   rotting, 
especially  if  watered,  which  should  not  be  done 
unless  they  appear  to  be  shrivelling,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  prevent  this  for  a  week  or  two, 
when  they  will  be  found  sufficiently  advanced  to 
bear  exposure.     After  being  potted  singly,  and 
having  had  time  to  get  hold  of  the  soil,  the  heads 
of  the  shoots  may  be  nipped  out,  which  will  cause 
them  to  break  again  and  Hower  the  following  year. 
To  enable  them  to  do  this,  however,  they  must  be 
so  managed  as  to  secure  their  thorough  matura- 
tion, which  can  be  best  effected  by  growing  the 
plants  in  full  sun  during  the  summer,  and,  when 
winter  sets  in,  placing  them  in  a  very  light,  airy 
position,  with  their  heads  well  np  to  the  glass. 
When  there  they  must  be  kept  quite  dry  till  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  when  they  will  gradually 
take  an  increase  of  water  till  the  flowers  e.xpand. 
As  soon  as  the  beauty  of  these  fades  the  plants 
should  be  set  outdoors  to  get  them  ripened  pre- 
paratory to  cutting  them  down  ;  as  soon  as  this  is 
done  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  quite  dry,  to 
prevent  bleeding,  an  \  enable  them  to  break  again, 
which  they  soon  do,  when  they  are  ready  for  shak- 
ing out  for  the  purpose  of-  being  repotted.     This 
should  be  done  in  good  fibry  loam,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  sand  added,  and  the  plants  shou'.d  then 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  can  be  kept 
close  for  a  week  to  give  them  a  start,  after  which 
the  more  exposure  they  get  the  more  sturdy  will 
the  young  shoots  be,     These  are  generally  emitted 
so  close  as  to  require   a   little   thinning,   which 
should   be    done   so   as   to    leave    them   regular 
throughout,  and  lay  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of 
the    future    specimen.      Grown  to  a  large  size, 
Kalosanthes  make  grand  exhibition  plants,  and 
are    most    striking    objects   in   a    conservatory, 
and    more    particularly    so    if    they     can    be 
set  singly  in  vases  in  conspicuous  parts. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Kalosanthes,  all 
of  which  are  very  showy  ;  the  brighest  coloured 
one  among  them  is  the  old  K.  coccinea,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  quite  dazzling  to  look  on.  Those 
who  may  have  any  plants  that  were  cut  down  late 
last  year  will  do  well  to  keep  them  steadily  grow- 
ing on,  as  they  cannot  be  expected  to  flower,  and 
it  is  only  by  keeping  them  over  in  this  way  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained,  as,  from  the  longer 
time  they  have,  the  shoots  become  i^erfected,  and 
set  their  buds  in  the  autumn.  Excepting  green- 
fly, Kalosanthes  are  not  subject  to  insects;  but 
this  aphis,  if  not  destroyed,  gets  among  the  young 
opening  flowers,  and  disfigfures  them  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  quite  spoil  their  beauty.  To  obviate 
this,  it  is  always  advisable  to  fumigate  the  plants 
just  before  they  reach  the  stage  mentioned,  which 
will  carry  them  safely  through  ;  or  the  heads  may 
be  dipped  in  or  syringed  with  tobacco  water 
instead  of  the  fumigating — the  latter,  however, 
being  preferable,  as  then  every  insect  is  reached. 

S.  D. 

FUCHSIAS. 
There  are  cultivators  to  be  found  who  treat 
Fuchsias  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  studying  their  requirements,  but 
these  are  exceptions,  and  there  is  little  question 
that  Fuchsias  are  not  nearly  so  well  grown  now  as 
they  were  in  times  past.  The  habit  of  the  plants 
is  such  that  they  naturally  grow  away  with  a 
single  leading  stem,  which  produces  drooping 
branches  so  profusely  that,  with  anything  like 
proper  management,  they  will  all  but  hide  the 
pots  they  occupy.  There  is  no  arbitrary  rule  that 
Fuchsias  should  be  grown  to  any  one  particu'ar 
shape,  but  the  sharp  pyramid,  formed  by  a  single 
stem  densely  clothed  with  drooping  branches,  is 
the  habit  most  natural  to  the  plants ;  moreover, 


this  form  contrasts  so  pleasingly  with  most  other 
plants  cultivated  in  pots,  that  on  this,  if  on  no 
other  ground,  it  is  most  desirable  to  so  have  them. 
The  bare  naked  bottoms  and  badly-furnished 
examples,  so  thin  of  side  branches  as  not  to  bo 
more  than  half  clothed,  are  the  results  of  indif- 
ferent cultivation.  Young  plants  are  much 
preferable  to  old  ones,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  propagated  and  their  freedom  of 
growth  is  such,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  keep- 
ing the  old  scraggy  examples  that  are  more  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  Provided  cuttings  are 
struck  at  the  proper  season,  even  where  very  large 
specimens  are  required,  they  can  be  grown  in 
twelve  months  from  the  time  in  which  the  cuttings 
are  put  in. 

When  to  Strike  Cuttings.— Pretty  little 
plants  full  of  flowers  as  they  can  hold  can  be  had 
by  the  middle  or  end  of  May  from  cuttings  struck 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  this  is  the  time 
the  market  growers,  who  manage  these  little 
plants  so  well,  strike  them ;  but  for  larger  examples 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  beginning  of 
August  is  the  oest  time  for  striking  cuttings. 
If  such  as  are  of  the  right  description — that  is, 
composed  of  free  growth,  not  the  thin  flowering 
wood  which  does  not  grow  freely — are  put  in 
about  the  above  time,  where  they  can  be  kept  close 
and  moist,  they  will  at  once  strike,  after  which 
move  them  singly  into  4-in.  pots  and  keep  them 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  in  a  house  or  pit  where  tliey  will  be 
close  to  the  glass.  Thus  circumstanced  they  will 
keep  on  growing  slowly,  and  the  leading  shoot 
should  be  stopped  to  cause  a  sufficient  develop- 
ment of  side  branches  if  the  habit  of  the  variety 
is  such  as  to  require  that  attention.  About  the 
beginning  of  February  give  them]  a  little  more 
warmth  and  move  them  into  pots  3  in.  or  4  in.  larger, 
using  good  turfy  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of  leaf 
mould  and  some  sand.  Thus  treated  they  will  thrive 
apace.  It  is  desirable  to  get  them  on  in  size  early  in 
the  season,  for  the  natural  disposition  of  the  plants 
is  to  flower  when  the  weather  becomes  hot,  and 
it  is  dlflicult  then  to  get  them  to  do  anything 
else.  By  the  middle  of  April  they  should  be 
moved  into  their  blooming  pots,  the  size  to  which 
will  require  to  be  regulated  by  the  size  to  which 
the  plants  are  wanted  to  grow  ;  a  13-in.  or  14-m. 
pot  will  support  a  large  specimen.  Stopping  the 
leading  shoot  and  also  the  side  branches  will  in 
the  case  of  most  kinds  have  to  be  done  once  or 
twice,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  particular 
variety  and  the  character  of  the  house  or  pit  in 
which  they  are  grown ;  the  lighter  the  structure 
and  nearer  the  glass  they  are  kept,  the  more  dis- 
position they  will  have  to  branch  out,  but  it  is  a 
bad  plan  to  let  them  go  too  long  without  pinching 
out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  as  this  lays  the 
foundation  for  fully  furnishing  the  future 
specimen. 

Old  Plants. — I  have  said  that  young 
Fuchsias,  managed  as  above,  are  preferable  to  old 
ones,  from  their  being  better  furnished.  Still, 
even  old  plants  may  be  much  improved  in  this 
respect.  The  best  way  of  accomiilishing  this  is 
to  head  them  down  to  within  6  in.  or  8  in.  of  the 
bottom,  instead  of  the  ordinary  pruning  back, 
which  often  results  in  their  breaking  so  much 
stronger  towards  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  as 
to  leave  the  base  insufficiently  furnished.  After 
heading  down  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  when 
they  have  begun  to  grow  freely  to  stop  the  leading 
shoots  several  times  to  cause  the  side  growths  to 
push  freely,  otherwise  from  the  presence  of  so 
much  root-i30wer,  the  leader  rushes  up  too  quickly 
without  being  sufliciently  furnished  with  side 
branches.  Some  kinds  are  more  disposed  than 
others  to  spire  up  in  this  manner,  but  the  judg- 
ment of  the  cultivator  brought  to  bear  on  this 
will  easily  regulate  the  growth.  T.  Baines. 
iSottthgate. 


[Calceolarias.  Would  Balsams  do  in  whiter  or  Asters  ?— G. 
Neither  Balaams  nor  Akters  ivould  do.  The  /oltowim/ 
no  ttld  be  the  mo.st  likely  plant8  to  meet  your  wishes,  viz., 
Bovvardias,  Tree  Carnations,  and  thehardy  zonal  suction 
of  Pelargoniums.  Of  annitals  the  following  might  do  if 
sown  in  pots  now  and  grown  on  in  the  open  air.  viz., 
Collinsia  bicolor,  Limnanthes  grandi/lora,  Nemophila 
insignis,  divarf  Salpiglossis,  Silene  peiidnla  conqmcta, 
a7id  Virginian  Stock. ~W.  W.] 

Fuchsias.— J'.  //.—You  say  truly,  the  "  eyes  of  your 
Fuchsias  seem  eaten  out."  Sucli  malformed  growths  are 
commou  where  mites  and  aphides  abound.  These  crea- 
tures are  very  partial  to  "  eyes,"  and  as  you  sent  us  a  fair 
stock  of  mites  and  aphides  with  yoiir  Fuchsia  branches,  no 
doubt  they  are  the  depredators.  The  small  holes  in  the 
leaves  have  also  been  eaten  away  by  insects.— F. 
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Winter  Blooming  Plant?.— I  wish  to  know  tlie 
names  of  some  plants  and  annnals  for  winter  blossonung 
in  a  greenhouse  and  porch.  Tliey  should  be  pretty  hardy, 
as  the  porch  is  cold.  I  have  Chrysanthemums,  and  I  wisli 
something  to  come  in  before  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and 


OAK  CATERPILLARS. 

During  the  last  week  or  two  these  seem  to  have 
all  disappeared,  and  gone  I  presume  into  the 
chrysalis  state.  In  the  almost  total  absence  this 
season  of  their  more  numerous  and  deadly  ene- 
mies, the  starlings,  the  rooks  and  jackdaws  did 
good  service  in  some  of  our  woods  by  attending 
at  the  feast  of  caterpillars  as  long  as  the  banquet 
lasted,  every  day,  early  and  late,  and  kept  up  an 
incessant  noise  and  deadly  warfare  against  the 
destructive  plague  of  leaf-eaters.  The  young 
pheasants,  too,  that  are  being  reared  in  the  woods 
also  shared  in  the  feast  of  creepers  to,  I  should 
think,  satiety,  judging  from  the  greedy  manner 
with  which  the  young  clucks  picked  the  cater- 
pillars up  after  the  latter  had  spun  cocoons  and 
dropped  in  myriads  from  the  trees.  They  seemed 
to  thrive  better  on  them  than  on  tire  artificial 
food  supplied  to  them  by  the  keepers  ;  indeed,  the 
latter  tell  me  that  the  young  birds  have  not  done 
nearly  so  well  since  the  disappearance  of  the 
caterpillars.  There  was  evidently  the  prospect 
of  a  heavy  crop  of  Acorns  on  the  Oak  trees  this 
season,  but  I  should  think  that  the  denuding  of 
leaves  to  which  the  trees  were  subjected  will  pre- 
vent the  crop  from  maturing  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, even  surprising  to  see  how  quickly  those 
trees  that  were  almost  quite  bare  of  foliage 
are  recovering  the  pent-up  sap  for  want  of  leaves 
to  feed  on  it,  and  the  genial  weather  and  high 
temperature  that  we  have  lately  had  have,  no 
doubt,  conduced  in  a  great  measure  to  convert 
the  bare  leafless  trees  in  so  short  a  time  into 
green  ones.  Fortunately  those  insects  that  prey 
on  the  leaves  of  the  Oak  tree  appear  only  to  have 
one  brood  of  caterpillars  during  the  year ;  I  notice 
also  that  they  are  strictly  gregarious  in  their 
habits,  for  some  parts  of  the  woods  were  com- 
pletely cleared  of  leaves,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
the  Oak  tree,  but  also  that  of  Hazel  and  other 
underwood. 

Not  only  are  flowers  and  fruit  superabundant 
this  season,  but  insects  and  grubs  of  all  kinds 
swarm,  so  to  speak,  everywhere.  A  glance  at 
the  cottage  gardens  when  passing  through  villages 
hereabouts  shows  the  havoc  that  has  been  done 
to  crops,  more  particularly  Onions,  Gooseberries, 
and  Currants.  In  my  own  garden  Onions  have 
nearly  all  gone  back  through  the  grub,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry  I  have  saved  the 
crop  by  hand-picking  the  caterpillars.  Insectivorous 
birds  of  all  kinds  are  very  scarce,  particularly  robins, 
chaffinches,  and  tits  of  various  kinds,  hence  the 
greater  necessity  of  strong  measures  being  used  to 
battle  against  all  the  plagues  to  which  this  event- 
ful year  of  over-productiveness  is  heir  to.  One 
who  has  tried  the  experiment  of  Fir-tree  oil  as  an 
insecticide  tells  me  that  a  free  application  of  it 
with  the  syringe  is  certain  death  to  the  Goose- 
berry blight.  Of  course,  every  new  brood  of  the 
caterpillar  must  receive  a  dose  of  the  mixture  as 
soon  as  they  appear ;  soft  or  rain  water  should  be 
used  to  mix  with  the  oil,  for  hard  water  will  not 
blend.  Doubtless,  the  only  drawback  to  it  is  the 
expense.  When  whole  quarters  of  fruit  trees  re- 
quire dressing,  the  work  becomes  costly.  Soot 
and  Hellebore  powder  are  also  effective,  but  their 
application  renders  the  fruit  more  or  less  ob- 
jectionable, whereas  the  oil  is  said  to  be  perfectly 
harmless  and  not  offensive.       Geoege  Berry. 
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MARKET  GARBENINO  TN  THE  NORTH- 
WEST OF  FKANl:E. 
Those  who  may  carefully  study  the  following 
pages  will  doubtless  be  struck,  as  1  was,  with 
these  two  facts :  ( 1 )  That  the  market  gardens 
in  tlie  districts  wliicli  I  liave  selected  are  on 
very  poor  land;  and  (2)  that  tlie  quality  of  tlie 
land  has  much  less  to  do  witli  its  productive- 
ness than  the  available  supply  of  water.  In- 
deed, if  one  were  to  divide  the  market  gardens 
into  separate  orders,  classes,  or  other  divisions, 
the  result  would  be  very  much  as  follows  : — 

1.  Market  gardens  with  water  under  the  soil. 

2.  Market  gardens  with  water  on  the  soil. 

3.  Market  gardens  with  water  above  the  soil. 
In  the  order  just  mentioned  it  will,  perhaps, 

be  as  well  to  take  the  three  classes  of  market 
gardens, namely  (I ),  those  near  Amienson  water- 
logged peat ;  (2)  those  irrigated  by  sewage  near 
Paris;  (.'5)  those  near  Paris  watered  by  artifi- 
cial means.  In  addition,  some  notes  will  be 
given  on  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  certain 
plants,  such  as  Asparagus,  Dandelion,  Figs,  and 
Vines,  which  are  pursued  in  certain  localities  in 
the  north-west  of  France.  Englishmen  will 
read  with  some  astonishment  the  enormous 
amount  of  care  bestowed  across  the  Channel  on 
the  cultivation  of  salads,  and  the  large  propor- 
tion of  garden  land  occupied  by  them.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  neither  tlie  dejeuner 
nor  the  dinner  is  in  France  considered  complete 
without  a  well-made  salad.  The  consumption 
of  Lettuces,  ICudives,  Radishes,  Cresses,  and 
things  of  that  kind  is  something  enormous  per 
head  of  the  population  ;  and  so  discriminating 
is  the  public  taste  that  each  of  these  plants  is 
divided  and  sub-divided  into  varieties,  each  one 
of  which  has  its  proper  season  and  uses.  All 
this  care  is  not  confined  to  the  production  of  the 
plant :  it  is  continued  into  the  kitchen,  and  is 
completed  in  the  dining-room.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  i'rench  ladies  who  consider  their  daughters' 
education  complete  if  they  cannot  make  a  salad 
in  a  manner  whicli  will  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  artist,  the  samnt,  and 
the  qourmet.  I'.ut  for  this  special  feature  of 
French  living,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mar- 
ket gardeners  of  A'augirard,  for  example,  could 
afford  to  pay  half  the  rent  they  now  do. 

Amiens  Peat  District. — Every  one  who 
has  travelled  from  Boulogne  to  Paris  'on  the 
Northern  of  France  Railway  must  have  noticed 
near  Amiens  a  tract  of  peat-bog,  consisting  of 
alternate  pat:;hes  of  land  and  water,  the  former 
nearly  swamped,  but  nevertheless  bearing  crops 
of  garden  produce.  A  day  spent  in  exploring 
this  region  would  well  repay,  not  only  the  pro- 
fessional market  gardener,  but  every  one  in- 
terested in  political  economy.  The  district  is 
about  2000  acres  in  extent,  parcelled  out  in 
patches  of  small  size.  These  patches  are  di- 
vided by  ditches  varying  in  width  from  •)  ft.  to 
many  yards,  and  all  sufficiently  deep  to  allow 
the  easy  passage  of  canoe-like  boats  which  are 
universally  used  by  the  gardeners  to  convey 
manure  from  the  town  to  the  gardens,  and  pro- 
duce from  the  gardens  to  the  river-side  market. 
The  gardens  rarely  exceed  2|  acres  in  extent, 
and  one  of  that  size  would  be  managed  entirely 
by  a  man  and  his  wife,  but  then  the  work  is 
simple  slavery.  In  the  summer  the  women 
•work  on  three  days  in  the  week  from  half-past 
two  in  the  morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  niglit, 
and  on  the  alternate  days  from  five  a.m.  to 
ten  p.m.,  making  an  average  of  about  eighteen 
hours  per  day!  In  the  winter  they  work  from 
daylight  until  dark.  Similar  liours  are  observed 
by  the  men,  and  tliey  do  the  lu  aviest  portion  of 
the  work.  If  tlie  "workpeople  are  hired,  tlie 
women  receive  about  Is.  od.  a  day,  and  the  men 
28.  4^d.     In    some    cases    the    gardeners   are 


owners,  and  in  others  they  are  tenants  of  their 
land.  The  drier  land  is  let  at  an  average  rental 
of  nearly  .£'•")  per  acre ;  and  the  good  land,  with 
a  portion  of  it  peaty  and  only  slightly  decom- 
posed, lets  at  still  higher  prices,  while  the  value 
of  the  fee  simple  exceeds  .i'lOO  per  acre.  Con- 
sidering that  one-fifth  of  the  so-called  acreage 
consists  of  water  and  only  four-fifths  of  land, 
it  should  be  interesting  to  learn  how  the  gar- 
deners manage  to  pay  such  rents  and  earn  their 
livelihood  out  of  sucli  small  gardens  ;  and  how 
they  obtain  a  gro.ss  produce,  estimated  to  average 
£:J.j  per  acre,  out  of  a  peat  bog.  The  following 
description,  in  whicli  it  is  assumed  that  a  new 
garden  is  to  be  made,  is  drawn  from  information 
which  I  obtained  partly  from  M.  Mannechets, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  of  the  Somme,  but  chiefly  from  M. 
Racquet,  I'rofessor  of  Agriculture  at  Amiens. 
Preparation  of  the  Soil.  —  A    certain 


quantity,  generally  a  thickness  of  C  in.,  of  peat, 
wliich  forms  the  subsoil,  is  brought  up  to  mix 
with  the  top  soil,  and  thus  give  it  a  fertility 
wliich  it  does  not  naturally  possess.  The  depth 
from  which  the  peat  is  obtained  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  sur- 
face soil,  but  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  may  be  taken  as 
an  average.  Beneath  the  peat  is  a  layer  of  im- 
permeable clay,  which  is  never  touched  in  any 
ca.se.  After  the  peat  has  been  mixed  with  the 
surface  soil,  and  in  some  cases  ooincidently  with 
the  mixing,  a  double  dressing  of  stable  manure 
from  Amiens,  namely,  from  20  to  24  tons  per 
acre,  is  given.  This  manure  costs  lis.  per  ton, 
and  probably  the  great  demand  for  it  is  the  ex- 
planation of  its  very  high  price.  No  lime  is 
used  as  manure,  and  the  great  object  of  the 
gardeners  is  to  preserve  the  vegetable  fibres  in 
the  peat  as  long  as  possible.  After  a  certain 
time,  however,  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years  or  more,  the'land  gets  "  tired  "  of  the  con- 
tinual cropping,  and  then  its  fertility  is  renewed 
by  an  admixture  with  it  of  the  same  quantity 
of  peat  as  before,  followed  by  a  double  manur- 
ing as  just  described.  I  have  stated  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  nominal  acreage  consists  of  water. 
Therefore  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  garden 
has  the  riglit  to  renew  the  fertility  of  his  land 
by  obtaining  peat  or  mud  from  his  side  of  the 
bed  of  the  adjoining  ditches,  instead  of  from 
the  subsoil  of'  bis  land.  When  the  land  has 
been  fairly  brought  into  cultivation  it  is  dug  by 
hand  every  winter  two  spits  deep,  and  in  spring 
it  is  manured  with  from  10  to  12  tons  per  acre 
of  stable  manure,  which  is  forked  in  immedi- 
ately before  the  first  sowing.  During  the  last 
few" years  a  sewage  manure,  manufactured  by 
the  "Goux  process,  has  been  somewhat  exten- 
sively used  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  1 
ton  per  acre,  with  less  than  1  ton  of  stable 
manure.  The  Goux  sewage  manure  is  said  to 
contain  2i  to  3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  3  to  4 
per  cent,  "of  phosphoric  acid,  and  U  to  2  per 
cent,  of  potash,  and  its  price  is  £'o  per  ton, 
which  is  as  high  in  proportion  as  the  cost  of 
the  stable  manure. 

Courses  of  Cropping. — Doubtless  many 
variations  in  the  system  of  cropping  which  1 
shall  describe  may  be  found  in  the  Amiens 
market  garden  district,  but  I  belie'e  the  follow- 
ing statement  will  give  a  fair  general  idea  of 
the  system  pursued.  It  should  be  noted,  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  gardeners  generally  grow  their 
own  seed,  as  they  assert  that  seed  obtained  from 
even  the  best  seedsmen  generally  fails,  and  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  a  process  of  acclimatising 
both  seeds  and  people  is  necessary  to  a  success- 
ful result  under  the  circumstances. 

(1)  In  February  the  laud  is  sown  with  a 
mixture  of  short  Radishes  and  Tongres Carrots, 
and  as  these  are  gathered  fliey  are  succeeded  by 
a  mixture  of  Onions,  Leeks,  and  winter  Let- 


tuces, which  come  off  in  succession.  The  Lettuce 
is  called  "  gliante,"  meaning  glossy  or  shining, 
and  has  its  leaves  bordered  with  a  reddish  tinge. 
Amongst  the  Onions  a  few  seeds  of  Cauliflowers 
are  sown  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  seed.  It  is 
impo.ssible  to  say  what  the  portion  of  land  de- 
VJted  to  the  above  course  in  one  year  will  bear 
the  next,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  will  be 
one  of  the  following,  and  probably  all  of  them 
will  be  taken  in  turn.  In  fact,  the  cour.se  just 
described  appears  to  occupy  about  one-third  of 
the  gardens  every  year,  and  thus  Onions  are  not 
taken  on  the  same  ground  more  than  once  in 
three  years. 

(2)  This  course  is  essentially  devoted  to  the 
Marjolaine  Potato,  ■which  isphinted  in  February. 
Between  every  second  row  of  Potatoes,  and  in 
place  of  a  third,  shoots  of  Artichokes  are 
planted  in  April,  the  plants  remaining  not  more 
than  two  years.  The  distance  between  the 
rows  of  I'of  atoes,  or  of  Potatoes  and  Artichokes, 
is  about  is  in.  Sometimes  the  bed  is  planted 
entirely  with  Potatoes,  and  in  that  ca.se  they  are 
succeeded  by  Cauliflowers  with  Lettuces  be- 
tween them,  or  with  Lettuces  and  Chicory 
(Endive)  in  place  of  Cauliflowers. 

(3)  In  the  August  of  the  previous  year, 
Batavian  Lettuces  nave  been  sown  and  pricked 
out  in  October  or  November  ;  they  are  gathered 
in  May,  and  are  succeeded  b_v  Haricots  sown  in 
May  or  June. 

(4 )  In  November  of  the  previous  year,  about 
the  2.'Jth,  Peas  having  been  sown  in  double 
rows  I  ft.  apart,  with  a  distance  of  4  ft.  (J  in. 
between  each  double  row,  a  line  of  Savoys  is 
planted  in  May  in  that  interval,  and,  like  the 
Peas,  gathered  as  soon  as  ready,  and  as  the 
ground  is  cleared  various  salads  are  planted. 

( .■) )  This  course  consists  of  winter  Cabbages, 
which  have  been  sown  in  August  or  September, 
planted  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  gathered  in 
June.  The  Cabbages  are  followed  by  ( 'arrots, 
which  are  again  succeeded  by  Chicory  (Endive) 
in  August  or  September.  It  should  be  added, 
that  a  piece  of  land  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
seedling  Cabbage,  Savoy,  Lettuce,  and  other 
plants,  to  be  pricked  out  as  required. 

General  Remarks. — The  quantity  of  land 
cultivated    by    one    person    is   generally  in  a 
number  of  pieces,  more  or  less  distant  from  one 
another.     This  is  not  objected  to,  as  an  accident 
happening  to  one  part  of  the  district,  such  as  a 
flood  or  a  storm  of  wind  or  hall,  is  not  then  so 
likely  to  affect  all  the  plots  belonging  to  one 
man  to  an   equally    injurious    extent.      Very 
ingenious   temporary  and  movable  fences   are 
made  of  Willow  twigs,  mats,  and  all  kinds  of 
refuse  material,  in  ord.-r  to  protect  the  plants 
from  frost  and  from  the  prevailing  winds.    The 
drier  the  .season  the  lietter  for  this  kind  of  gar- 
dening, as  vegetables  and  salads  are  dearer  in 
dry  weather,  and  the   Amiens  marsh  gardens 
rarely  or  never  want  watering,  in  consequence 
of  the  water  level  being  so  near  the  surface  of 
the   land.      The   porous  nature  of   the  soil   is 
increased,  or,  at  any  rate,  carefully  preserved, 
by  the  annual  diggings  and  manurings.      The 
produce   of     these    gardens    is    very   large   in 
quantity,  but  the  quality  of  the    vegetables  is 
not  the  best.  Although  rarely  or  never  watered, 
the  crops  are  nearly  always  watery  and  deficient 
in  flavour.  Tbus,  market  gardeners  who  cultivate 
ordinary  light  land,  and   who  frequently  have 
to  water   their  crops,   can  sell   Cabbages,  for 
instance,  at  10  centimes  each,  when  the  Amiens 
gardeners  have  to  content  with  4  or  o  centimes 
apiece  for  most  of  theirs.      Still,  there  can  be 
no   doubt  that  a   large    amount    of     valuable 
produce  is  economically   obtained   from  a  soil 
which  an  uninitiated  ob.-^erver  would   consider 
impossible  to  cultivate  under  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.     When 
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taking  leave  of  one  market  gardeuev  I  mentioned 
the  bogs  of  Ireland,  told  him  cf  their  neglected 
condition,  and  their  microscopic  rents,  and  asked 
him  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to 
make  a  personal  examination  of  them  with  a 
view  to  emigration.  His  exclamation,  evidently 
sincere,  was  :  "  Ah  !  if  I  were  young."' 

Sewage     Market    Gardening.  —  The 

object  of  this  notice  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  siwage  is  profitably  applied 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  to  the  growth  of  marliet 
garden  crops.  It  is  obvious  that  all  culti- 
vators cannot  turn  market  gardener.s,  if  only 
because  fresh  vegetables  deteriorate  by  being 
carried  long  distances.  On  the  other  hand,  land 
that  is  utilised  for  the  deftiecation  of  sewage  is 
nearly  always  close  to  a  large  town,  where 
market  garden  produce  is  in  great  demand.  In 
England  this  question  is  at  present  a  matter  of 
experiment,  while  in  France,  on  the  sandy  plain 
of  Gennevilliers,  it  has  for  some  few  years  been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  success  by  the  experience 
on  a  considerable  scale  of  many  occupiers  of 
barren  land  which  had  hitherto  been  nearly 
worthless  from  either  a  horticultural  or  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  It  is  stated  that 
there  were,  at  Ileathcote,  near  Leamington, 
7  a.  ;>  r.  0  p.  of  sewage  market  garden  ground 
in  1872,  cropped  with  Cabbages  in  1873.  In 
1874  there  were  10  a.  1  r.  -j-l  p.  of  Parsnips, 
Potatoes,  and  Carrots,  followed  in  1875  by 
Rhubarb,  Mangold,  and  Cabbage,  and  in  1876 
by  Rhubarb,  Grass,  &c.  At  Doucaster  rather 
more  had  been  done,  though  seme  little  doubt 
appeared  to  exist  as  to  the  value  of  the  sewage 
for  fruit  crops.  Besides  ordinary  garden 
vegetables  there  were  Strawberries,  Gooseberries, 
and  Currants,  all  of  which  had  been  sewaged, 
and  owed  their  productiveness,  in  some  measure, 
so  it  was  believed,  to  the  occasional  irrigation 
which  they  had  received.  At  Bedford  more 
attention  is  paid  to  market  garden  crops,  as 
Rhubarb,  Cucumbers,  Cauliflowers,  Red  Cab- 
bage, Asparagus,  Vegetable  Marrows,  kc,  are 
all  grown,  in  addition  to  large  acreages  of 
Potatoes,  Onions,  and  Carrots;  and  at  Wrex- 
ham, where  Colonel  A.  Jones  makes  his  sewage 
ground  profitable,  the  market  garden  plot  is  one 
of  the  most  productive. 

Sewage  Gardens  at  Gennevilliers  — 
In  contrast  to  this  brief  sketch  of  the  slow- 
growing  germ  of  sewage  gardening  in  England 
let  me  trace  briefly  the  rapid  extension  of  this 
means  of  utilising  sewage  which  has  taken 
place  on  the  sandy  plain  of  Gennevilliers. 
Commencing  in  1800  with  less  than  18  acres  of 
land  under  irrigation,  the  area  devoted  to  the 
utilisation  of  sewage  has  annually  ir creased, 
until  in  1877  it  amounted  to  between  800  and 
900  acres,  and  in  1878  to  nearly  1000  acres,  while 
the  rent  of  the  land  per  acre  has  been  augmented 
four-fold.  This  increase  of  rent  is  some  measure 
of  the  value  attached  to  the  sewage  as  a  fertiliser, 
because  a  mere  nominal  charge  is  at  present 
made  for  it,  and  each  cultivator  is  allowed  to  turn 
on  to  his  land  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  chooses, 
and  at  such  times  as  he  considers  it  desirable  that 
his  crop  should  be  irrigated.  Land  which, 
before  sewage  irrigation  was  possible,  let  at  no 
more  than  from  2os.  to  3os.  per  acre,  although 
so  near  Paris,  now  easily  commands  from  £'o  .5s. 
to  £7  7s.  The  produce  of  the  land  has  changed 
from  a  miserable  yield  of  12  to  10  bushels  of 
Rye  or  Oats  to  such  enormous  receipts  as  a 
gross  money  return  of  from  £48  to  £G4  per 
acre  from  Cabbages,  and  of  from  £80  to  as 
much  even  as  £100  yielded  by  Cauliflowers. 
Other  vegetables,  such  as  Carrots,  Onions,  and 
Artichokes,  have  yielded  nearly  as  large  a 
return,  as  also  have  Peppermint,  Absinthe,  and 
other  savoury  herbs.  The  sewage  is  conveyed 
from  the  pumping  station  to  the  fields  in  large 


closed  conduits,  and  not  until  it  is  diverted  into 
the  main  carriers  on  the  laud  is  it  exposed  to 
the  open  air.  In  this  way  the  nuisance  which 
is  inseparable  from  sewage  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  On  the  land  itself  there  are  the 
usual  series  of  mairi  and  secondary  open  carriers, 
and  the  latter  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
ridges.  These  ridges,  on  which  the  crops  are 
grown,  are  not  more  than  broad  enough  for  two 
rows  of  Cabbages.  The  sewage  is  turned  out 
of  the  small  carriers  or  gulleys  into  the 
furrows  between  the  ridges,  and  thus  do  not 
come  into  actual  contact  with  the  growing- 
plants,  as  is  the  case  when  they  are  grown  on 
the  flat.  Generally,  two  parallel  rows  of  Cab- 
bages, Cauliflowers,  &c.,  are  planted  on  each 
ridge,  and  scarcely  a  crop  is  to  be  seen  without 
another  and  smaller  or  later  crop  coming  forward 
between  the  plants  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
main  crop.  These  peculiarities  in  tlie  methods  of 
cultivation  and  irrigation,  in  addition  to  the 
porous  nature  of  the  soil,  have  probably  much  to 
do  with  the  successful  application  of  sewage  to 
market  garden  crops  at  Gennevilliers. 

Results. — According  to  a  report  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to 
inquire  into  the  results  of  the  application  of 
sewage  to  market  garden  crops,  it  appears  that 
general  yields  were  30  to  50  tons  per  acre  of 
Cabbages,  48  tons  of  Beetroots,  from  20  to  over 
50  tons  of  Carrots,  and  6  tons  of  Haricot 
Beans.  But  these  figures  b}'  no  means 
represent  the  total  produce  of  the  land 
in  the  course  of  the  j'ear,  for  not  only  is 
there  generally  an  intercalated  crop,  but  after 
the  Cabbages,  &c.,  are  sold  off  there  is  generally 
time  to  take  another  crop  between  the  plants  of 
what  was  the  "intercalated  crop,"  but  which 
after  the  sale  of  the  Cabbages  becomes  the  main 
crop.  Of  other  and  more  valuable  crops  than 
those  already  quoted,  the  following  j'ields  are 
given  :  Artichokes,  14,000  to  32,000  heads  per 
acre  ;  (Jauliflowers,  8000  to  12,000  heads,  weigh- 
ing from  fourteen  to  sixteen  tons ;  Garlic,  fif- 
teen tons  ;  Celery,  more  than  forty  tons ;  Onions, 
twent3'-four  to  thirty-two  tons ;  Leeks,  twenty- 
four  tons  ;  Potatoes,  twelve  to  sixteen  tons ; 
Pumpkins,  fortj'-eight  to  fifty-six  tons ;  and 
Salsify,  4000  to  5000  bundles,  weighing  as  much 
as  ten  tons.  The  reporter  of  the  commission 
adds,  that  if  these  figures  are  compared  with  the 
produce  of  land  not  irrigated,  the  difiference  will 
be  found  in  some  cases  to  be  even  five  times  in 
favour  of  the  irrigated  land.  Not  less  satisfactory 
have  been  the  results  obtained  from  the  growth 
of  scent-bearing  and  savoury  herbs ;  for  instance. 
Peppermint  has  yielded  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
tons  per  acre  in  two  cuttings.  Absinthe  from 
forty-four  to  forty-eight  tons,  and  Angelica  over 
eleven  tons  the  second  year.  Tlie  quality 
of  the  herbs  and  vegetables  has  been 
found  excellent  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  many  of  the  large  hotels  in  Paris 
regularly  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  sewage 
gardens  of  Gennevilliers ;  but  it  is  found  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  savoury  herbs  to  avoid  irri- 
gation for  at  least  a  fortnight  before  gathering 
the  crop.  A^'ith  regard  to  fruit  trees  and  nursery 
plants  generally,  the  commission  express  them- 
selves in  equally  favourable  terms,  while 
acknowledging  the  greater  difficulty  in  bringing 
these  products  of  the  soil  to  so  satisfactory  a 
comparative  test  as  can  be  easily  done  in  the 
case  X)f  vegetables,  flowers,  and  herbs. 

The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  by  this 
commission  were  formulated  as  follows:  (1) 
The  application  of  sewage  to  horticultural 
products,  and  particularly  to  large  vegetables,  is 
practical  and  sanctioned  by  experience.  It 
presents  considerable  advantages  from  three 
points  of  view :  (a)  The  abundance  and  the 
beauty  of  the  products   obtained,      (b)    Their 


quality  and  their  healthiness,  (c)  The  money 
return  from  their  cultivation.  (2)  Green  vege- 
tables, such  as  Cabbages,  Celery,  Spinach, 
Lettuces,  Endive,  as  well  as  the  edible  roots  and 
the  savoury  herbs,  are  all  specially  adapted  for 
sewage  irrigation.  (3)  The  quantit}'  of  sewage 
absorbed  by  one  acre  cropped  with  vege- 
tables may  at  present  be  21,000  cubic  yards 
per  annum.  That  quantity  will  probably  be  re- 
duced by  the  effect  of  improvements  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  irrigation.  (4)  The  distribution  of 
sewage  by  means  of  irrigating  furrows  is  the 
method  which  appears  most  commendable.  (5) 
The  irrigation  should  be  moderate,  intermittent, 
and  frequently»renewed.  (0)  The  sewage  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
foliage  or  stem  of  the  cultivated  plants.  (7) 
It  is  desirable  that  the  position  of  the  furrows 
should  be  frequently  changed. 

It  may  be  asked  whether,  if  so  large  a  measure 
of  success  lias  attended  the  application  of 
sewage  to  market  gardening  at  Gennevilliers, 
the  system  will  not  be  extended  so  as  to  flood 
the  Paris  markets.  At  present  this  contingency 
is  so  remote  that  it  need  not  be  seriously  discussed. 
One  circumstance  alone  renders  the  extension 
of  the  sewage  gardens  more  and  more  difficult, 
and  that  is  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  difliculty 
of  procuring  it.  At  present  the  ordinary  pay 
of  a  garden  labourer  ranges  from  4s.  Gd.  to  6s. 
per  diem;  but,  en  revanche,  the  day's  worli  round 
Paris  averages  fourteen  hours. — Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal. 
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POTATO  PROSPECTS. 

ALTiioacn  we  have  now  passed  the  middle  of  July 
and  the  period  when  the  Potato  disease  usually 
manifests  itself,  yet  little  has  been  heard  of  it, 
and  that  little  has  arisen  chiefly  from  confounding 
the  results  of  scald  on  the  leaves  with  the  well- 
known  Potato  fungus.  The  heat  and  drought  are 
doubtless  holding  the  latter  in  check ;  it  cannot 
germinate  without  moisture,  and  what  rains  have 
fallen  have  been  too  heavy  and  rapid  to  enable 
the  spores  to  get  hold  of  the  foliage.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  regards  the  Potato  plant,  the  heat 
and  drought  have  been  productive  of  good.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  crop  is  not  an  early  one, 
and  what  early  kinds  have  been  or  are  being 
lifted  are  small.  At  planting  time  the  soil  was 
even  then  fairly  dry,  and  both  that  and  the  atmo- 
sphere cold.  These  things  did  not  conduce  to  an 
early  and  even  starting,  and  it  was  almost  uni- 
versally noticed  that  in  fields  the  haulm  in  its 
early  stages  was  weak  and  spindly.  From  out  of 
that  condition  it  has  never  fully  come,  and  though 
much  of  it  looks  well,  it  is  by  no  means  robust. 
Much  of  this  comparative  lateness  and  weakness, 
however,  results  from  the  excessive  cold  of  last 
winter.  Vast  quantities  of  tubers  that  were 
apparently  uninjured  by  frost  wore  )'et  so  far 
affected  as  to  have  their  constituents  somewhat 
changed,  and  the  eye  buds  so  far  injured  as  to 
necessitate  the  starting  of  other  and,  of  course, 
weaker  ones  from  the  base.  This  led  to  a  certain 
amount  of  backwardness,  and  this,  allied  to  a 
cold,  keen  spring,  caused  the  summer  early  sorts 
to  be  much  later  than  usual  in  maturing.  Of 
course  to  these  causes  we  must  largely  attribute 
the  comparative  smallness  of  the  tubers  now 
being  lifted,  but  much  is  also  due  to  the  dry  state 
of  the  ground. 

Garden  Potatoes  planted  in  rich  soils,  and 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  deeply 
trenched,  will  not  materially  suffer  from  drought, 
and,  in  fact,  may  find  this  hot  summer  just  the 
conditions  needed  in  rich  soils  for  the  production 
of  a  good  crop.  Last  year  in  such  gardens  the 
haulm  growth  was  quite  abnormal.  In  some 
it  was  enormous,  and  resulted  in  much  dis- 
appointment, 3,s  the  tiiber  crop  was  far  from  being 
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commensurate.  This  year  rich  deep  soils  should 
have  the  advantage,  and  good  clean  crops  should 
bo  lifted.  Even  without  richness  deeply  trenched 
.soils  show  by  far  the  best  results,  as  there  is 
moisture  yet  within  reach  of  the  roots,  and,  let 
the  season  be  what  it  may,  the  best  crops  will 
always  be  found  where  tlie  soil  has  been  deeply 
moved,  even  though  but  little  manure  may  have 
been  added.  These  advantages  cannot  be  given 
in  field  culture,  except  where  steam  machinery  is 
brought  into  operation,  and  that  is  not  always 
possible  ;  in  fact,  steam  is  less  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  culture  of  the  I'otato  than 
perhaps  with  any  other  field  crop.  In  ordinary 
Held  culture  the  moving  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
10  in.  with  the  plough  is  thought  to  be  a  great 
effort. 


THE    ASPAEAGU3    PRIZES    AND 
MR.    IIIBBERD. 

Some  time  ago  I  offered  annual  prizes  for  the 
improvement  of  Asparagus  culture,  having  no 
motive  to  serve  beyond  a  wisli  to  see  t)ie  culture 
of  Asparagus  improved  in  private  gardens  and 
our  markets  supplied  by  our  own  growers.  Now, 
thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  Asparagus  come 
to  (,'oveut  Garden  in  one  day  sometimes,  and 
that  long  after  Asparagus  is  fit  to  cut  in  this 
country.  The  first  prizes  were  competed  for  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
novelty  of  the  competition,  and  the  fact  that  a 
block  in  the  railway  arrangements  caused 
exhibits  not  to  be  delivered,  a  very  fair  begin- 
ning was  made.  When  I  began  to  observe  and 
write  about  Asparagus  culture  the  foreign  supply 
of  our  markets  was  put  down  to  the  superiority 
of  a  foreign  climate.  I  knew  it  did  not  arise 
from  that,  and  my  objeefc  in  the  competitions  is 
to  prove  that  as  fine  Asparagus  may  be  grown  in 
England  as  in  any  other  country.  This  was 
proved  in  the  very  first  competition.  E.xcellent 
Asparagus  came  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  grown  on  soils  not  all  so  fitted  for 
it  as  those  in  which  the  great  supply  is  grown  at 
Argenteuil.  ^Ir.  Harwood,  of  Colchester, 
showed  three  bundles,  which  were  probably  the 
finest  ever  seen  at  a  show  in  England,  and  which 
won  a  prize  of  five  guineas.  From  Kent  (Bar- 
ham  Court),  from  Norfolk — in  quite  a  different 
soil  and  country — from  Sussex  (Ilailsliam),  from 
Sandwich  excellent  Asparagus,  which  would  be 
saleable  in  any  market  in  Europe,  was  shown. 
Therefore,  the  very  first  year  the  object  of  the 
prizes  was  attained  as  far  as  could  be  expected. 
Good  taste  would  have  suggested  to  most 
men  who  felt  they  could  not  aid  such  a  com- 
petition that  at  least  they  would  not  endeavour 
to  mar  its  usefulness.  JJJut  Mr.  Ilibberd  pub- 
lishes statements  concerning  it  that  are  untrue. 
He  has  on  various  occasions  deliberately  made 
the  statement  that  the  prizes  were  given 
to  encourage  "  white  "  Asparagus  ;  whereas  the 
exhibitors  were  left  free  to  show  it  as  tliey 
liked  in  this  respect,  and  not  one  word  was  said 
in  any  schedule  of  the  prizes  as  to  the 
Asparagus  being  required  white,  or  as  to  how  it 
should  be  blanched.  The  growers  -were  left 
quite  free  in  this  respect. 

He  next  states,  and  that  repeatedly,  that  the 
lots  at  Tunbridge  AVells  were  green,  whereas 
the  best  prize  market  lot  (Mr.  Ilarwood's)  an 
the  best  prize  private  gai-den  lot  were  blanched 
to  tlie  same  degree  as  Asparagus  is  in  Franco, 
or  in  the  market  gardens  round  London,  and  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  Asparagus  that  comes 
from  Dijon,  A'ersailles,  or  Toulouse.  White 
Asparagus  is  only  grown  by  the  Dutch  and 
Belgians.  Their  ways  have  not  entered  into 
the  question,  nor  has  anyone  advised  that  their 
plan  should  be  followed,  though  no  person  wlio 
had  looked  into  the  matter  could  say  that 
Asparagus  in  these  countrie,?  was  either  tough 
or  tasteless, 


Having  shown  how  he  distorts  the  truth  and 
betrays  no  care  as  to  facts,such  as  a  conscientious 
man  should  while  commenting  on  the  doings  of 
others,  I  now  give  a  few  quotations  from  a 
rich  store  in  his  books  which  may  servo  to  .show 
what  IMr.  Hibberd's  own  ideas  are,  and  how  he 
illustrates  them.  Nothing  is  set  down  in 
malice,  no  words  are  used  but  his  own,  and  the 
illustrations  are  exact  reproductions,  though 
diminished  in  size  in  two  instances. 

This  gentleman  has  original  ideas  of  his 
own,  which  require  for  tlieir  support  all  the 
time  he  gives  to  the  work  of  those  who  do  not 
interfere  with  him,  except  when  his  mis-staie- 
ments  become  so  gross  as  to  make  it  desirable 
to  correct  them.  The  following  is  his  .suggestion 
for  a  means  of  "averting  the  Potato  disease": — 


Mr.  Hibberd's  proposal  for  improved  Potato  culture. 
(Frora'bis  "Kitchen  Garden,"  p.  134.) 


"In  a  wet  season,"  the  author  says,  "when 
disease  rages.  Potatoes  grown  on  tiles  are  scarce- 
ly touched,  and  the  quality  of  the  tubers  is  above 
the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  very  hot, 
dry  season  the  tile  system  does  not  p.\y  so  well, 
as  the  plant  is  apt  to  be  starved  through  lack  of 
moisture.  Our  tile  Potatoes  are  always  planted 
in  January  or  February,  that  the  plant  may  make 
a  good  root-hold  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm 
enough  to  be  the  better  enabled  to  withstand  a 
drought.  On  light,  dry  land  tiles  are  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  on  heavy  lands  they  will  make  a 
good  return  for  a  reasonable  outlay." 

Mr.  Hibberd  also  has  paid  some  attention  to 
Melons,  and  we  find  the  woodcut  illustration 
given  below  in  the  same  book.  It  shows  a 
Melon  in  the  open  air  !     Tlie  old  gardeners,  who 


state  of  progress  (pictorial).  True,  he  adds,  the 
"elements  have  you  at  their  mercy,"  and  "if 
you  do  not  cut  ripe  fruit  before  September  is 
out,  you  will  not  cut  any  at  all."  But  there  is 
hope  and  more  good  advice,  for  he  adds  "  you 
may  cut  the  nearly  ripe  fruit  with  .some  length 
of  stem  attached,  and  ripen  it  in  a  warm  green- 
house. The  instant  that  the  stalk  of  a  Melon 
begins  to  crack  away  from  tlie  fruit,  the  ripening 
process  is  completed,  and  the  Melon  should  bo 
eaten." 

Mr.  Hibberd  on  Landscape  Garden- 
ing.— To  his  various  talents  he  adds  that  of 
landscape   gardening. 

The  Arcti  and   "  Root  Ornament."— 

"  The  con.struction  is  simple,  but  produces  an 
agreeable  effect  by  means  of  a  few  accessories. 
The  base  on  each  side  of  the  walk  is  flanked  by  a 
rough  lattice  of  selected  tree  toppings,  and  the 
walk  leads  to  a  lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  a  root  ornament,  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  trailing  plants.  This  and  the  shrubberies 
beyond  form  a  picture  to  which  the  arch  acts  as  a 


"  Arch  and  Koot  Ornament." 

framework,  and  the  eye  is  gratified  by  a  judicious 
disposal  of  a  few  very  simple  elements." — "  Rustic 
Adornments,"  p.  ,"0l.'. 

The  Relief  of  Avenues.—"  The  gloom  of 
green  foliage  is  delightful,  but  how  much  is  the 
joy  of  an  avenue  enhanced  if  light  is  seen  at 

its  termination." 


A  Melon  in  the  open  air  (ibid,  p.  180.) 
(Eleven  fruit  are  shu^\Ti  un  one  side  uf  tlio  liillocli.) 

were  good  ^lelon  growers  if  nothing  else,  used 
to  think  eight  in  a  large  pit-light  a  good  crop  ; 
but  Mr.  Hibberd  belongs  to  another  generation, 
and  his  drawing  shows  eleven  fruits  in  a  fair 


"  Kockwoili "  (Hiljberd). 

"  Now,  a  border  of  Ferns,  a  bosky  corner,  or 
walks  diverging  into  other  scenes,  may  form  the 
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vanishing  point  of  your  perspective,  and  the 
calm  sliade  lias  no  relief  tlierein.  Let  the  gar- 
dener get  together  a  barrowful  of  white  stones  of 
any  kind,  the  larger  the  better,  and  let  these  be 
thrown  down '  anyhow  '  at  the  end  of  such  a  walk, 
and  in  an  instant  the  entire  aspect  of  the  scene  is 
changed.  So  far  the  object  is  accomplished ;  a 
bank  of  light  stones  is  evidently  just  the  thing  to 
make  the  avenue  charming.  It  is  of  course  not  to 
remain  for  ever  a  mere  barrowful  '  flung  into  the 
void,'  but  is  to  be  built  up  neatly  and  properly 
planted,  and  may  at  last  become  a  cairn  after  the 
fashion  of  the  adjoining  figure.'' — Ibid,  332. 

"  As  an  example  of  a  pardonable  trick,  here  is 


a  design  for  a  frontage  to  a  conservatory,  showing 
how  a  most  fantastic  facade  of  the  Chinese  pattern 
may  be  adapted  to  a  ridge  and  furrow  roof  (which 
in  effect  is  a  flat  roof)  concealing  the  harsh  lines 
of  the  roof  itself  without  the  smallest  violation  of 
propriety." — Ibid,  p.  202. 

These  illustrations  are  given  here  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  promise  made  in  The  Garden,  iu 
December  last,  that  if  obliged  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Hibberd's  uncalled-for  attentions  again  I 
should  do  so  by  the  aid  of  illustrations  from  his 
own  -writings.  He  no  doubt  understands  his 
own  proposals,  and  they  require  able  support ; 


An  elephant  trap  (Hibl  eiJ) 


a  figure  of  a  screen  which  bears  the  designation 
'  elephant  trap '  in  a  part  of  a  garden  which 
overlooks  a  road  that  no  one  in  the  house  desires 
to  see.  The  trees  in  the  scene  are  real,  but  the 
contrivance  is  a  delusion — the  screen  being  flat, 
and  the  seemingly  long  winding  path  being  taken 
up  a  gentle  rise  by  a  curve  which  lengthens  it 
without  seeming  to  do  so.  It  answers  its  purpose, 
and  that  is  one  proof  of  merit." — "  Amateurs' 
Flower  Garden,"  p.  H. 

Conservatory  Building'. — "  The  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  us  by  the  scientific  view  of 
the  subject,  whicli  is  the  only  one  to  be  taken  if 


be  certainly  does  not  understand  mine  in  the 
above  case,  and  therefore  he  may  enjoy  the 
reconsideration  of  more  familiar  ground. 

W.  E. 


SEASONABLE  \VOEK. 

Sowincr  and  Cropping. — About  the  last  week  in 
the  month  is  a  suitable  time  to  get  in  a  good  breadth  of 
Lettuce  and  Endive  for  use  through  the  autumn.  Endive 
transplants  well,  but  where  space  is  not  an  object,  Lettuce 
always  does  best  when  sown  thinly  where  it  can  remain  on 
heavily  manured  ground.  Moss-curled  Endive  is  generally 
grown  for  early  use,  as  it  turns  in  quickly,  and,  being  more 
tender  than  the  broad-leaved  Batavian,  is  best  adapted  for 


Fasade  for  a  Conservatory    (Hibberd). 


satisfactory  results    are  desired,  are  quite  com- 
patible with  all  the  requirements  of  art.    Here  is 


placing  under  glass  before  autumn  frosts  come  on.  Where 
Spinach  is  extensively  used,  a  good  batch  of  the  prickly 
kind  sown  at  once  will  carry  on  the  supply  until  Christma 


or  even  later,  by  which  time  the  main  crop  sown  in  August 
will  have  l^ecome  thoroughly  est.aljlished  and  the  better 
able  to  withstand  severity.  If  not  already  done,  a  dry, 
warm  border  should  be  well  dressed  with  wood  ashes  and 
soot  and  sown  with  Early  Horn  Carrot  for  use  through  the 
winter.  Giving  to  the  ravages  of  the  Turnip  beetle,  early 
Cauliflower  and  P.roccoli  plants  are  not  looking  so  promising 
as  tlicy  mii-'lit ;  but  the  planting  out  of  such  kinds  as  Stadt- 
holdcr  and  Wabhcren  must  be  closely  followed,  as  with  a 
fine  autumn  they  will  form  a  good  substitute  for  Eclipse 
and  .\utumn  Giant  wiiere  the  latter  have  failed.  With 
convenience  for  covering  with  lights  in  the  auturnn, 
another  sowing  of  some  quick  kincl  of  French  Bean,  like 
Osborn's  or  Sion  House,  may  be  made  on  a  warm  border 
open  to  the  south  and  west.  Tall  Peas  and  Scarlet  R  unners 
will  take  copious  supplies  of  water,  and  where  they  are 
not  planted  in  prepared  trenches,  a  mulching  of  some  kind 
will  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  crop  and  increase 
the  ((Uantity.  Late  Celery  for  spring  use  may  still  be 
plaiUed,  and  early  crops  now  growing  freely  will  be  in  a  fit 
.state  for  flooding  with  diluted  liquid.  Herbs  of  different 
kinds  will  now  require  attention.  They  should  be  cut 
when  quite  di-y  and  spread  out  thinly  in  an  open  airy  shed 
or  room.  As  a  good  supply  of  winter  Parsley  always  re- 
dounds to  the  gardener's  credit,  sowings  along  the  foot  of 
a  west  wall  or  near  a  hedge  should  be  made  forthivith. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  the  thinnings  may  be 
placed  in  pits,  pots,  or  bo.xes  for  givmg  a  supply  in  bad 
weather. 

Cucumbers.— The  end  of  this  month  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  seeds  or  propagate  cuttings  of  a  strain  of  Telegraph 
for  taking  up  the  bearing  after  those  now  occupying  pits 
and  frames  are  over  or  their  quarters  are  wanted  for  other 
crops.  As  these  plants  generally  succeed  Melons  in  hot- 
waterjpits,  the  latter  should  be  thoroughly  scalded  and 
limewashed  to  free  them  from  woodlice  and  red  spider. 
The  sm-face  at  least,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  bed,  should 
also  be  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  fermenting 
material.  Good  turfy  loam  and  lime  rubble  free  from 
manure  make  an  excellent  mixture  for  Cucumbers.  The 
hills  should  be  made  small  at  first,  and  when  the  heat  in 
the  bed  h.as  declined  to  90",  there  will  be  no  danger  ot 
burning  the  soil  or  tlie  roots  at  the  outset.  Old  plants  that 
have  been  long  in  bearing  will  take  liberal  supplies  of  tepid 
liquid.  Tliey  will  alsobeneflt  by  an  occasional  top-dressing 
of  light  rich  turf  and  rotten  manure.  Wlien  the  summer 
supply  is  obtained  from  frames  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a 
few  lights  in  hand,  divest  the  plants  of  all  fruit,  cut  out  old 
vines  and  leaves,  top-dress  and  partly  bxury  the  stems  that 
are  left  in  fresh  soil,  and  keep  moist  with  slight  shad*  until 
new  growth  is  secured.  W.  CoLEMAN. 

Eastnor  Castle. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Anomatheca  cruenta,  from  seed  saved 
fromlastyear'sflowers,andsown immediately  after 
being  gathered,  comes  from  Mr.  Edwin  Jackson  ; 
the  plants  are  about  as  strong  as  usual. 

Vanda  (Eenanthera)  IjOWi.—  Vfe  are  in- 
formed that  this  fine  Orchid  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  The  plant  is 
7  ft.  high,  and  is  furnished  with  six  spikes  about 
7  ft.  long— in  all  191  flowers.  Tliis  is  supposed  to 
be  the  best  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Em-ope. 

The  "Weather. — Mr.  Chas.  Turner  writes 
from  Slough  that  the  heat  of  the  past  week  has 
burnt  the  blooms  of  his  plants  up  before  they  had 
time  to  open,  adding  that  he  had  not  seen  a  good 
bloom  of  anything  for  some  days  past.  Last 
Friday  the  temperature  in  London  was  9.5  deg. 
in  the  sliadc. 

Ne-w-  and  Rare  Plants.— Among  those  in 
flower  in  Mr.  Lull's  nursery,  Chelsea,  are  Cien- 
kowskia  Kirki,  the  handsome  African  Gingerwort 
lately  noticed;  DisagrandiUoraBarrelli,  Anthurium 
Andreanum,  Blandtordia  fiava,  one  of  the  finest 
of  tlie  genus ;  Lilium  cruentum,  a  red-banded 
kind :  L.  auratum,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
Chelsoni,  Monolophus  secundus,  and  the  double- 
flowered  Bouvardia  Alfred  Neuner. 

Rhododendron  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh.— This  greenhouse  Bhododendron  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs,  as 
the  flowers  are  large  of  fine  shape  and  texture, 
and  the  colour— a  bright  orange-red— is  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  broad  green  foliage.  The  trusses, 
moreover,  are  large,  and  produced  numerously  on 
small  plants.  It  originated  in  the  Royal  E.xotio 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  where  it  is  now  beautifully  in 
flower  with  many  others,  among  which  is  a  note- 
worthy specimen  of  the  pretty  rosy-flowered 
E.  Taylori,  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour. 

Ixora  Burbidgei.— This  new  Bomean plant 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  stove  flower- 
ing shrubs,  and  distinct  from  other  kinds.    It  is 
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somewhat  in  the  way  of  I.  salicifolia,  but  has 
broader  leaves,  and  it  possesses  the  desirable 
character  of  producing  clusters  of  flowers  all 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  The  flowers  are 
very  showy,  being  of  bright  orange-scarlet,  and 
the  long  pointed  flower-buds  and  sharply-angled 
corollas  give  it  a  distinctive  character.  It  may 
now  be  seen  in  flower  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
at  Chelsea. 

Datura  sanguinea. — The  huge  specimen 
of  this  fine  Solanaceous  plant  in  the  greenhouse 
(No.  i)  at  Kew  has  been  wonderfully  fine  this  year, 
being  covered  from  base  to  top  with  its  long 
tubular  flowers  of  an  orange  red  colour.  It  is 
planted  out  in  free  soil  in  one  of  the  central  beds, 
which  no  doubt  accounts  for  its  large  size.  A  fair 
sized  plant  of  D.  suaveolens  in  a  pot  has  lilcewise 
been  very  fine,  the  plant  being  quite  a  mass  of 
large  white,  trumpet-like  blossoms.  I5oth  are 
wortliy  occupants  of  any  greenhouse. 

The  Yellow  Asphodel.— Mr.  Betteridge, 
Chipping  Norton,  sends  a  spilie  of  Asphodelus 
luteus,  about  2  ft.  long.  He  says  it  has  been  in 
flower  since  early  in  May,  and  it  has  a  bold  spike 
not  unpleasant  in  colour.  We  have  so  often 
noticed  this  plant  do  little  good  on  clay  soils, 
that  one  alwaj's  doubted  its  merit  for  general 
cultivation,  distinct  and  hardy  as  it  is.  In  all 
these  considerations  as  to  the  merits  of  plants  we 
look  at  the  matter  always  in  view  of  the  immense 
number  of  really  good  plants  that  do  not  find  a 
]ilace  generally. 

Littonia  modesta. — This  is  an  extremely 
graceful  plant  with  twining  stems  and  tendrilled 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  a  Gloriosa  or  Methonica, 
as  it  is  now  called.  Tlie  flowers  are  bell-shaped 
and  nearly  1  in.  across,  of  a  soft,  orange  colour, 
and  they  droop  prettilj'  from  short  hair-like 
stalks  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  chiefly  from 
the  upper  part  ot  the  stem.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thrives  admirably  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  growing  freelj'in  pots,  while 
tlie  branches  ramble  freely  along  the  ratters 
or  up  a  pillar.  In  flower  now  in  the  T  range  at 
Kew. 

Beautiful  Stove   Climber. -One  of  the 

prettiest  of  stove  climbers  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew  is  Solanum  venustum,  a  South  American 
plant,  much  in  the  way  of  S.  jasminoides,  now 
fairly  well  known  as  a  beautiful  greenhouse  and 
even  liardy  climber.  It  is  of  rapid  growtli,  and 
produces  slender  shoots  furnished  witli  narrow 
leaves  and  terminated  by  large  loose  clusters  of 
mauve-tinted  flowers,  which  droop  in  graceful  pro- 
fusion. It  is  a  capital  plant  for  a  small  house, 
as  it  may  be  easily  kept  within  bounds,  and,  more- 
over, it  furnishes  a  supply  of  flowers  throughout 
tlie  summer  and  autumn  and  far  into  winter. 

Rhododendron  retusum.— This  is  the 
name  given  by  Mr.  Mangles,  Valewood,  Hasle- 
mere,  to  the  pretty  small  red-flowered  shrub 
received  last  week  from  Mr.  Luscombe.  Jlr. 
Mangles addsa  fewinterestingparticulars  respcct- 
ingit."JIr.Henslial],atonetime  Messrs.  Ilollisson's 
collector,  found  it  in  Java.  That  firm  liybridised 
it  with  K.  javanicum  and  raised  R.  I'rince  of 
AVales  (see  Floral  Magazine,  plate  1.5.")).  Mr. 
Uavies,  of  Ormskirk,  exhibited  this  year  what 
seems  to  be  the  same  cross  under  tlie  name  of  R. 
Uaviesi  (see  Garden,  May  7,  1881,  p.  464).  This 
species  is  not  ver^'  numerous  in  English  gardens." 

The  Orchid  Album.— The  first  part  of  this 
new  work  is  before  us.  It  contains  four  coloured 
plates  (12  in.  by  10  in.),  accompanied  by  appro- 
jiriate  letterpress.  The  subjects  chosen  are  On- 
ciilium  concolor,  Lislia  Schrtederi,  Cattlcya  Jlen- 
delli  grandiflora,  and  Epidendnim  vitellinum 
ma  jus.  The  letterpress  consists  of  a  paragraph 
embodying  a  botanical  description  of  the  species 
in  English,  with  authorities,  synonyms,  and  refer- 
ence to  figures,  &c.,  followed  by  tlie  history  of  the 
plant  and  remarks  on  its  cultural  treatment. 
Notes  on  Orchids  of  current  interest  are,  wo  find, 
interspersed  throughout  the  work,  wliich  will  be 
interesting  to  Orchid  growers.  Tlie  authorities 
(or  some  of  the  names,  we  observe,  are  omitted, 


and  thougli  the  artist  lias  failed  to  reproduce  the 
exact  shade  of  colour  in  some  of  the  plants,  tlie 
work  will  form  a  useful  addition  to  illustrated 
books  on  Orchids.  It  is  published  by  B.  S. 
Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Ilolloway. 

Batatas  paniculata. — Few  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse  climbers  are  more  showy  than  this 
which  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  tlie  old  Lily  house 
(near  the  I'alm  house)  at  Kew.  The  blossoms, 
which  are  bell-shaped,  2  in.  across,  and  of  a  rich 
violet  purple  inclined  to  crimson  in  the  throat, 
are  produced  in  clusters  from  the  axils  of  the 
deeply-cut  leaves.  It  is  a  plant  that  one  should 
procure  wdio  requires  a  roof  of  a  stove  quickly 
furnished  with  foliage,  as  the  long  slender  shoots 
grow  rapidly  under  ordinary  pot  culture.  The 
plants  should  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
during  summer,  and  should  be  cut  back  to  the 
thick  root-stock  in  winter. 

Tropaeolum  Bedfont  Rival.-  Tliis  is  one 

of  the  compactum  section,  and  bears  most 
profusely  flowers  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet  tint, 
well  thrown  up  above  the  foliage.  It  is  now  in 
bloom  in  one  of  the  flower  beds  at  Chiswick, 
where  it  may  be  seen  and  compared  with  other 
kinds.  The  plants  there  are  from  cuttings,  of 
whicli  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  ample  stock 
from  o'.d  plants  in  the  autumn,  but  it  also  comes 
quite  true  from  seed.  These  compactum  Trop:co- 
lums  do  well  in  such  seasons  as  the  present. 
They  do  not  require  much  moisture,  and  the 
abundant  leafage  .serves  to  keep  the  soil  about 
the  roots  wet.  From  the  first  moment  of  blooming 
till  cut  down  with  frost  they  are  always  in  flower 
and  always  gay. — A.  D. 

Mountain  Bladder-wort  (Utricularia 
montana). — One'of  the  most  engaging  plants  just 
now  in  the  Orchid  houses  at  Kew,  is  tliis  extremely 
beautiful  epiphyte  in  hanging  baskets  ;  though 
not  an  Orchid,  it  so  much  resembles  one  that  the 
uninitiated  would  be  unable  to  detect  the  dlflier- 
ence.  The  flowers,  which  are  about  H  in.  across, 
are  singular  in  shape,  as  one  petal  overlaps  the 
other  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  colour  is  pure  white, 
with  a  conspicuous  blotcli  of  j'ellow  on  the  lower 
lip-like  petal.  The  flower-stems  are  slender,  and 
bear  several  blossoms  that  hang  gracefully  on  all 
sides  of  the  basket,  as  well  as  from  the  bottom 
through  which  they  protrude.  The  bright  green 
foliage  and  the  curious  bhadder-like  tubes  also 
add  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
plant.  Of  the  newer  species,  U.  Endresi,  we  also 
saw,  a  short  time  since,  a  good  specimen  in  flower 
at  Kew.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  is  a 
violet-purple,  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
that  of  its  congener.  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
coloured  illustration  in  TiiE  Garden,  Vol. 
XVIII.,  p.  432. 

Carnations  at  Chelsea.— It  was  quite  a 
relief  to  turn  from  tlie  Carnation  show  at  South 
Kensington,  wheie  the  blooms  were  all  so  unna- 
turally "  dressed  "'  and  bedecked  with  the  conven- 
tional white  paper  collar,  to  plants  growing  free 
in  the  open  borders  in  Messrs.  A'eitch's  nursery, 
where  they  are  and  have  for  some  time  past  been 
extremely  attractive.  Here  Carnations  and  Pico 
tees  are  grown  in  a  natural  manner  ■without 
the  disbudding  and  other  little  details  which  the 
exhibiting  cultivator  considers  indispensable.  All 
are  planted  out,  and  in  most  cases  one  variety 
occupies  a  bed  ;  therefore  the  masses  of  colour 
are  well  varied  and  imposing.  The  healthy  vigour 
of  the  foliage,  and  the  extreme  florifcrousness  of 
the  plants,  combined  with  the  fine  quality  of  the 
blooms  with  regard  to  size  and  form,  point  to  the 
fact  that  neither  Carnations  nor  Picotces  require 
that  skilful  cultivation  which  people  are  apt  to 
imagine  they  do  in  order  to  obtain  beautiful 
flowers.  The  plants  are  shaded  by  a  light  canvas 
awning,  as  the  excessive  heat  in  a  short  time  im- 
pairs their  beauty.  The  most  conspicuous  masses 
are  the  Clove  Carnations,  of  which  there  are 
.several  sorts.  The  true  Old  Crimson,  with  its  de- 
liciously  .scented  blooms,  is  grown  largely,  and 
when  seen  <■«  ma,isc  is  very  fine  ;  Crimson  Pet  is 
[  in  some  respects  an  improvement  upon  this,  as 


the  flowers  are  brighter  and  of  better  quality, 
but  rather  deficient  in  perfume  ;  Ethiopian  is  also 
similar  to  the  old  crim.son,  but  more  floriferous, 
therefore  better  adapted  for  cutting.  The  beat 
scarlets  are  Coroner,  a  fine  sort,  having  large  flowers 
of  good  form ;  Fire  Eater,  a  rosy-scarlet,  also 
large  and  fine  ;  Fireman,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  preceding  ;  Dan  Godfrey,  a  beautiful 
flower,  remarkably  bright  in  tint ;  and  Magnum 
Bonum,  one  of  the  best ;  it  is  in  the  way  of 
Coroner, but  dwarfer,  and  hence  in  .some  instances 
more  desirable.  Among  the  purples  the  finest 
are  Auctioneer  (finely  formed  and  bright).  Lord 
Rosebery  (large  and  full).  Purple  Prince,  Walter 
Ware  (dark  plum  colour).  Prince  Arthur,  and 
Elegant.  The  whites  are  very  beautiful ;  the 
best  of  them  are  Princess  Alice  (with  delicately 
fringed  petals).  The  Bride  (very  pure,  with  large 
smooth  petals),  and  Mrs.  Matthews  (the  purest 
white  of  all  and  free).  Elysian  Beauty  is  a  lovely 
bright  rose  coloured  kind,  and  Gertrude  Teigner, 
a  delicate  pink,  both  good.  Yellows  and  j-ellow 
ground  sorts  are  now,  we  find,  becoming  popular. 
Sulphur  King,  Chromatella,  and  King  of  the 
Yellows  are  pre-eminently  the  best  in  theChelsea 
collection,  and  very  beautiful  they  are.  Lady 
Armstrong  is  a  lemon  ground  Picotee,  exquisitely 
edged  with  crimson,  and  seems  to  be  a  prolific 
flower.  The  above  selection  forms  the  principal 
masses  in  this  nursery,  but  there  is  an  infinite 
variety  of  others  in  flower  in  borders  near  them, 
representing  the  finest  of  the  older  kinds  as  well 
as  many  of  the  newer,  consisting  of  Carnations, 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  pink  bizarre,  and  also 
flaked-flowered  sorts  in  all  colours,  besides  red, 
purple,  rose,  and  scarlet-edged  Picotees,  the  whole 
making  a  most  attractive  display,  and  scenting 
the  atmosphere  by  their  delicious  perfume. 


NOTES     FROM     DUBLIN. 

Fkw  shrubby  Spi-ieas  surpass — indeed,  but  few 
equal — S.  ariffifolia  either  when  grown  as  a  wall 
shrub,  or  as  a  bush  on  the  Grass  or  shrubbery 
border.  Its  white  plumes  are  now  quite  lovely 
waving  in  the  hot  July  wind.  It  grows  freely, 
and  flowers  on  the  young  or  current  year's  growth ; 
hence,  like  Hydrangea  paniculata  and  other  plants 
of  that  class,  it  should  be  cut  back  pretty  freely 
in  early  spring  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  push. 
Thus  treated,  it  forms  a  charming  object,  evsa 
when  quite  young  and  in  a  small  state. 
• 

A  word  of  praise  for  Campanula  lactiflora, 
which  grows  6  ft.  high  in  our  borders,  each  stem 
being  much  branched,  and  bearing  just  now 
hundreds  of  milk-white  blossoms.  The  wand-like 
stems  are  stout  and  elastic,  strong  enough,  in 
fact,  to  do  without  the  torture  of  staking ;  indeed, 
much  of  the  grace  of  this  and  of  other  plants  is 
lost  when  we  rob  it  of  its  bend-before-the-wind 
kind  of  habit.  One  might  ;us  well  attempt  to 
stake  a  Lombardy  Poplar. 
• 

Of  dwarf-growing  rock  plants  there  are  but  tew 
which  exceed  Ac.Tna  Novic  Zealandia;,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  A. microphylla,  in  beauty  at  this 
season.  The  flowers  are  not  at  all  attractive, 
being  in  dense  rusty-coloured  heads,  but  as  the 
fruit  elongates  after  flowering  and  attains  a  rich 
glistening  ruby  red  colour,  then  the  plant  is  seen 
at  its  best,  and  continues  in  perfection  for  several 
weeks.  On  warm,  dry  soil  it  forms  dense  carpet- 
like  patches  a  yard  or  more  across,  but  as  a  rule  it 
is  best  grown  among  the  stones  of  a  rockery. 
* 

The  time  of  Lilies  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
of  all  times  in  a  good  garden.  The  silvery  sheen 
of  the  white  Lily  is  of  all  things  lovely  on 
warm  July  evenings,  and  its  fragrance  de- 
liciois.  The  golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  opened  its 
first  flowers  with  us  on  July  13  in  the  open  air, 
and  will  now  go  on  flowering  until  the  frost. 
* 

L.  Krameri,  with  its  soft  pink  bells,  has  proved 
quite  hardy,  and  as  I  now  write  I  stand  before 
two  stems  of  L,  testaceum,  each  over  C  ft.  in 
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height,  the  one  bearing  eleven  and  the  other  eight 
flowers.  Both  stems  are  the  produce  of  a  single 
bulb  nearly  8  in.  in  diameter.  Lilium  Washlng- 
tonianum  is  a  lovely  July  Lily.  We  have  two 
forms,  one  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  flowers, 
borne  erect  and  of  a  rosy  colour,  dotted  profusely 
with  purple,  the  oilier  with  much  larger  flowers, 
and  only  three  or  four  on  a  spilce,  and  they  are  of 
snowy  whiteness,  no  spotting  or  suffusion  of  any 
kind.  In  addition  to  other  distinctions,  this  white 
variety  of  L.  Washingtonianum  has  a  most  deli- 
cious odour,  being  even  preferable  in  that  way  to 
the  old  white  Lily  itself. 
* 
Primula  japonica  is  in  some  places  plentiful 
enough  to  be  considered  a  weed.  It  comes  more 
or  less  freely  from  seed  self-sown  or  sown  as  soon 
as  it  ripens  in  the  pods.  If  once  the  seeds  are 
preserved  for  any  length  of  time  so  as  to  become 
hard  and  dry,  then  one  may  have  to  wait  a  year 
or  longer  ere  the  young  plants  appear  above 
ground.  Sow  at  once  is  the  best  motto  for  all 
home-ripened  seeds  of  Primulas  and  of  many 
other  things. 

Among  dwarf  annuals,  Grammanthes  chlorantha 
(sometimes  called  G.  gentianoides)  is  neat  and 
effective  in  the  sun.  It  forms  Sedum-like 
cushions  of  fleshy  glaucous  stems  and  leaves,  and 
when  its  star-like  flowers  expand  the  plant  is 
almost  hidden  by  them.  The  colour  varies  from 
pure  yellow  to  vivid  orange  scarlet.  Like  lonop- 
sidium  acaule  and  Leptosiphon  roseum,  tliis 
Grammanthes  is  a  little  gem  worth  a  place  even 
amongst  the  choicest  of  perennial  rock  plants. 

A  graceful  plant  is  Phlox  glaberrima— not  too 
well  known — just  now  bearing  its  trusses  of  pure 
rosy  lilac  flowers  on  slender  stems  loin,  in  height. 
Cuttings  struck  under  a  bell  or  hand-glass  in 
autumn  are  row  blooming  freely,  and  it  is  well 
worth  growing,  for  its  flowers  last  well  in  water 
when  cut  for  indoor  decorative  uses.  A  dwarfer 
plant  which  blooms  earlier  is  P.  amoena,  which 
llr.  W.  Falconer  sent  me  from  the  Harvard  collec- 
tion some  time  ago. 

Ihe  virid  blue  cups  and  the  dusky  buds  of 
Gentiana  septemfida  are  now  very  lo\ely — I  mean 
the  dainty  torquoise  blue  kind  with  a  neat  bit  of 
fringe  inserted  between  each  of  the  corolla  lobes, 
the  sort  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  of  G. 
gelida.  A  clump  of  it  with  twenty  stems  each 
I  ft.  in  height  is  now  verj'  pretty  contrasted  with 
the  golden  chalices  of  Papaver  nudicaule  and 
masses  of  the  rose  Silene  8chafta. 
* 

The  dwarf,  crimson,  velvet-like  Sweet  William 
with  double  flowers  is  admired  ty  ever}  one. 
Cuttings  struck  last  autumn  and  planted  out  in 
March  last  are  now  blooming  at  C  in.  in  height, 
and  remind  one  of  Cockscombs,  so  solid  and  rich 
are  the  dense  trusses  of  bloom,  and  then  each 
truss  is  fringed  by  a  circle  of  young  growths  of  a 
fresh  green  colour  which  enhances  the  effect.  For 
masses,  clumps,  or  single  specimens,  this  plant  is 
indeed  well  worth  a  place  amongst  select 
perennials. 

As  a  pillar  plant  or  root  climber  for  a  green- 
house or  conservatory,  the  old  Fuchsia  corymbosa 
deserves  attention.  It  is  of  free  growth,  good 
distinct  leafage,  and  its  dense  clusters  of  drooping 
scarlet  blossoms  are  produced  for  several  months 
in  succession  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

.Jussiaja  natans  is  a  most  interesting  aquatic 
plant  now  blooming  freely,  its  Evening  Primrose- 
like flowers  being  of  the  size  of  a  florin  and  of  a 
vividyellow  colour.  A  singular  trait  of  this  plant 
is  the  production  of  thick  pithy  adventitious 
roots  or  bladders  which  seem  to  serve  as  strainers 
through  which  moisture  is  absorbed,  or  perhaps 
also  as  floats  to  buoy  up  the  plant  to  the  water 
line. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  now  is  a  good,  if  not  the  best,  time  in  which 


to  replant  bulbous  plants  of  the  spring  blooming 
type — I  mean  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Narcissus, 
Snowflakes,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  as  near  being  at  rest  now  as  they  ever  are,  and 
all  of  which  commence  to  push  out  their  roots 
about  the  time  when  the  autumnal  rains  begin. 
For  trade  purposes  it  seems  necessary  to  dry  the 
bulbs  and  keep  them  in  places  where  the  moisture 
of  the  rains  of  autumn  on  the  hot  ground  means 
nothing  to  them  ;  but  in  practice  it  is  best  to  dry 
off  bulbs  as  little  as  possible  and  to  plant  them  as 
early  as  is  convenient,  and  in  all  cases  before  the 
protrusion  of  the  new  rootlets  takes  place. 
There  may  be  exceptions  :  for  example,  Iris 
susiana,  some  Anemone  and  Ranunculus  roots, 
also  those  of  Narcissus  Bulbocodiam,  Ixias, 
Sparaxis,  and  Galifornian  bulbs  of  the  JIariposa 
Lily,  and  the  Butterfly  Tulip  types  are  beneflted 
by  being  dried  off  after  blooming,  and  this  is  es- 
pecially necessary  on  cold,  wet,  or  clay  soils. 
When  we  come  to  Lilies,  Narcissi,  and  Squills, 
however,  the  good  rule  is  to  replant  early,  as 
soon,  in  fact,  as  the  leaves  die  off,  and  they  then 
root  freely  in  autumn  and  become  fairly  esta- 
blished before  winter. 

* 

It  is  easy  to  grow  Droseras,  Pinguioulas,  Cam- 
panula hederacea,  and  other  delicate  little  bog 
pl?,nts  when  you  know  how  to  do  it.  This  is  the 
way  :  Fill  the  bottom  of  a  deep  seed-pan  with 
peat,  and  then  All  the  upper  half  \vith  living 
Sphagnum  Moss.  Make  the  Moss  into  a  rounded 
cone  1  in.  or  2  in.  above  the  rim  of  the  pan  in  the 
centre,  and  level  with  the  rim  all  round  the  sides. 
Press  the  Moss  in  quite  firmly,  and  surface  the 
top  with  the  fresh  green  tips  of  the  Jloss  only. 
Water  thoroughly,  and  then  prick  in  the  Sundews, 
Butterworts,  Bog  Pimpernel,  Campanula,  and  any 
other  delicate  little  bog  plant,  even  Dionsea 
musoipula,  and  Cephalotus  follicularis,  and  the 
lovely  little  Cape  Sundews,  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  them  ;  water  again 
thoroughly,  to  settle  them  in  their  places, 
and  then  place  the  base  of  the  pan  in  a  shallow 
saucer  or  plate  full  of  water,  and  always  keep  it 
full.  An  overhead  shower  bath  twice  a  week 
will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  this,  and  after  keeping 
the  pans  thus  filled  in  a  cold,  closed  frame  for  a 
day  or  two  until  the  little  plants  feel  their  way, 
place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house  as  near  to 
the  glass  as  you  can  get  them,  and  in  the  full  sun- 
shine, and  then  they  are  sure  to  prosper — better, 
as  I  think,  thus  than  in  any  other  wav. 

F.  W.  B. 


LATEINOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 

Walnut  Trees.— I  have  two  large  Walnut  Trees  in 
my  garden.  "SMiat  will  'avow  under  them,  and  will  the 
dead  leaves  make  guud  manure  or  leaf-mould  ? — MOLESEY. 

Mushrooms.— My  JIushrooms  rot  off  when  they  are 
about  the  size  of  Peas.  Can  anyone  tell  nie  the  reason  of 
this  ?  The  bed  was  well  made,  and  is  under  an  old  shed. — 
:MoLESEy. 

Melon  Leaver.— 5«&.— They  swarm  with  green  fly. 
Fumigate  with  tolwcL-o  repeatedly  until  it  is  destroyed. 

Phyllocactus  crenatus.— This  is  beautifully  scented 
at  night,  and  very  imwL-rfnl  when  in  a  closed  room.  The 
specimen  sent  is  much  smaller  than  usual  on  account  of  its 
being  the  last  bloom.— H.J.  E.  [The  plant  is  the  excellent 
one  described  as  Jlowerlnfj  so  well  in  Mr.  Peacock's  collec- 
tion some  iveeks  ago,  and  icluch  loe  hope  to  illustrate.] 

Best  Site  for  a  Garden. ---If  a  person  of  moderate 
means  wished  tn  obtain  a  few  acres  of  land  to  build  a  small 
house  upon,  and  to  grow  flowers  and  fruit  naturally  au(I 
under  glass  partly  for  profit,  where,  within  abuut  twenty 
miles  of  London,  could  be  found  the  best  soil,  taking  into 
consideration  also  the  healthiness  and  prettiuess  of  the 
neighliourhood,  and  facilities  for  obtaining  at  low  rates 
fuel,  maniu'e,  and  other  garden  requisites?— Ex<iUIRER. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  Vrs.    L.  B.   (Lewes).— LiMnm 

tt'Staceuni. E.  II. — 1,  Cattleya  Acklandjie  ;  2,  Oncidium 

curtum. H.  J.  E. — 1,  Begonia  nitida  ;  flowers  of  others 

had    dropped. H'.    J.   E.—l,    Epipactis    palustris  ;    2, 

Orchis  incarnata  ;  3,  Erythrrea  Centaurium  ;    4,  Parnassia 

palustris. C/i//i^er.— Lycium  barbarum. /'.  M.  B.—l, 

Digitalis  laevigata  ;  2,  Veronica  longifolia  var. ;  3,  Mulge- 
dium  Plumieri ;  4,  Platycodon  grandiftorum  ;  5,  Calystegia 
oculata ;  6,  Astrantia  major ;  7,  Aconituni  Antliora ;  0, 
Phlomis  Herba  Venti ;   it  is  our  rule  to  name  only  four 

plants  at  a  time. Mac. — I,  Spirata  Ulmaria ;   2,  Sedum 

retiexum  ;  3,  S.  spurium. W.  Jt.—l,  Pernettya  mucro- 

nata  ;  2,  Spiriea  cana  ;  3,  S.  callosa ;  4,  Euonjinus  radicans 

variegatus ;    5,    Lithospermuni  prostratura. T.   L.    B. 

(C/(f2>6Con').— Apparently  Trifoliiim  Lupinaster. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL   CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 
July  19. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  southern  section  of  this 
society  held  its  annual  exhibition  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  garden,  at  South  Kensington. 
There  was  a  very  creditable  display  of  flowers, 
though  not  so  numerous  as  on  previous  occasions  ; 
nor  was  the  quality  so  high,  a  circumstance  doubt- 
less attributable  to  the  unfavourable  weather 
for  the  Carnation  and  Picotee.  The  exhibitors 
were  much  the  same  as  in  former  years  and 
the  majority  of  the  exhibits  came  from  the 
suburbs  of  London,  clearly  indicating  that  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  are  pre-eminently  flowers 
for  town  districts.  One  would  imagine  that  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  wculd  scarcely  need  a 
society  specially  devoted  to  their  culture  and 
improvement,  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  even 
in  large  private  gardens  the  higher  types  of  varie- 
ties are  only  just  beginning  to  be  grown,  though 
they  have  long  been  cherished  objects  of  culture 
with  many  amateurs.  To  an  ordinary  observer 
there  was  not  much  novelty  about  last  Tuesday's 
show,  but  the  initiated  had  much  to  interest 
them  in  the  way  of  new  seedlings  which  generally 
were  considered  improvements  in  some  form  or 
other  on  existing  sorts.  Seedlings  were  rather 
numerous  on  this  occasion,  and  they  came 
principally  from  the  veteran  Carnation  and  Picotee 
grower,  Mr.  E.  Dodwell,  of  Clapham. 

New  Carnations. — Seedlings  were  really 
good.  Jlr.  Dodwell  has  worked  quite  a  revolution 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  scarlet 
bizarre  class,  raising  some  flowers  to  surpass  the 
fine  variety  Admiral  Curzon,  which  has  held  the 
highest  place  amongst  Carnations  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centurj'.  There  were  eight  or  nine 
very  good  varieties  exhibited  in  the  scarlet 
bizarre  class.  The  two  best  were  se- 
lected for  prizes,  the  variety  named  Harry 
Turner  (Dodwell)  being  placed  first.  It  is  a 
seedling  from  Jas.  Cheetham,  S.F.,  and  has  the 
rich  dark  scarlet  of  that  variety,  with  a  dark 
maroon  flake,  petals  large  and  well  rounded, 
flowers  full,  the  Uakes  evenly  distributed.  James 
Mcintosh  (Dodwell)  was  placed  second  in  it.  This 
variety  is  remarkable  in  its  class  for  the  robust 
habit  of  the  plant ;  the  flowers  are  very  large, 
well  marked  with  flakes  of  bright  scarlet  and 
maroon ;  the  petals  are  a  little  serrated, 
which  is  a  fault.  Joseph  Crossland  (Simonite), 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Douglas,  is  a  very  promising 
variety  in  this  class.  It  has  broad,  well  marked 
petals  and  good  colour,  which  was  rather  faded. 
In  crimson bizarres  noneof  the  flowers  wereso  rich 
in  colour  as  a  number  of  those  exhibited  last  year. 
Squire  Penson  (Dodwell)  gained  the  first  prize. 
It  is  a  seedling  from  Albion's  Pride,  but  is 
superior  to  it  in  form  of  flower  and  shape  of  petal. 
The  colour  is  not  so  bright,  but  the  pink  and 
maroon  markings  are  very  distinct  ;  the  white  is 
good.  Harrison  Weir  (Dodwell)  was  placed 
second  ;  it  is  a  seedling  from  Rifleman,  having  the 
paler  colour  of  Albion's  Pride  with  the  broad  petals 
of  Rifleman.  The  flower  is  full  with  the 
white  predominant,  colour  pink  and  pur- 
ple maroon  in  narrow  bars  and  flakes. 
Mr.  Douglas  gained  a  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
pink  and  purple  bizarres  with  Miss  Henderson 
(Dodwell),  a  very  distinct  variety,  with  large  full 
flowers  of  excellent  shape;  the  petals  are  broadly 
marked  with  flakes  of  purple  and  clear  pink ;  it  is 
a  seedling  from  Lord  Milton,  one  of  the  brightest 
coloured  crimson  bizarres.  There  were  no  new 
flowers  in  the  class  for  purple  flakes,  but  in  that 
for  scarlet  flakes,  Jlr.  Dodwell  was  first  with  Harry 
Matthews,  a  seedling  from  Admiral  Curzon,  S.B.; 
this  variety  has  very  broad,  well  marked  petals, 
forming  well-shaped  large  flowers  of  a  rich  scarlet 
colour ;  white  good.  Matador  (Turner)  was  second ; 
this  is  also  a  good  and  distinct  variety,  petals  well 
formed  and  round,  colour  rich  bright  scarlet, 
white  good.  In  rose  flakes,  but  one  flower  was 
good  enough  to  receive  an  award — Mrs.  Matthews 
(Dodwell)  ;  the  fonn  of  the  flower  is  like  Sybil ;  the 
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liakcs,  clear  bright  rose,  are  evenly  distributetl  on 
a  good  wliite  ground.  It  received  first  prize  in  its 
class. 

New  Picotees  were  not  exhibited  in  large 
numbers  ;  the  raisers  of  these  do  not  seem  to  be  so 
active  as  they  were  some  years  ago.  In  light  red 
edges  Mr.  Dodwell  gained  the  first  prize  with  Elsie 
Grace,  a  seedling  from  Mary,  light  purple  edge. 
The  petals  are  not  of  such  good  shape  as  the 
parent,  but  the  edge  is  well  defined,  petals  purp 
white,  without  a  spot  of  colour.  It  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct and  good  acquisition  in  its  class.  Mr. 
Douglas  gained  the  second  prize  in  this  class  with 
Mrs.  Gorton  (Simonite),  a  fine  full  flower,  with 
good-shaped  petals,  fine  wire  edge,  white,  free 
from  markings. 

The  only  other  new  Ticotee  worthy  of  notice 
exhibited  was  a  very  fine,  light,  scarlet-edged 
variety  from  Mr.  Turner,  named  Evelyn ;  it  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  in  the  seedling  class,  and 
should  have  been  first  in  the  class  for  single 
blooms.  The  only  excuse  for  the  judges  was  that 
they  might  have  made  a  blunder  in  placing  Mrs. 
Alcroft  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  row,  as  it  was 
certainly  the  worst  flower  of  the  five  which  re- 
ceived prizes.  Evelyn  is  the  best  flower  yet  seen 
in  this  colour ;  the  edge  is  narrow,  but  well  de- 
fined ;  petals  very  broad,  well  shaped,  and  pure, 
forming  a  large  fine  flower.  No  first-class  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  this  year,  probably  not  alto- 
gether because  the  varieties  shown  were  not 
worthy  of  that  distinction,  but  because  they  may 
be  exhibited  better  on  another  occasion  under 
more  favourable  circumstances. 

The  principal  classes,  such  as  those  for  twenty- 
four  and  twelve  blooms  both  in  the  Carnations  and 
Picotees  were  very  well  represented  with  regard 
to  the  quality,  and  the  exliibits  from  such  eminent 
growers  as  Messrs.  Dodwell,  Douglas,  and  Turner 
were  uniformly  good,  and  so  closely  contested 
were  some  of  the  classes  by  these  exhibitors  that 
the  judging  was  a  difficult  matter.  The  principal 
varieties  among  Carnations  shown  were— of  scarlet 
bizarres.  Admiral  Curzon,  a  fine  flower  in  every 
respect;  Arthur  Medhurst, Cam panini, Rembrandt, 
Mars,  and  True  Briton.  Crimson  bizarres  were 
represented  by  fine  examples  of  Albert  Chancellor, 
J.  D.  Hextall,  Rifleman,  Premier,  John  Simonite, 
Gem,  and  Albion's  Pride.  Among  the  pink  and 
purple  bizarres  were  Sarah  Payne,  Falconbridge, 
Ajax,  Colonel  Wyndham,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Mayor  of 
Nottingham,  Squire  Meyuell,  and  True  Blue.  Of 
scarlet  flakes,  were  Clipper,  Sportsman,  John 
Baylej',  Illuminator,Annihilator,  James Cheetham, 
and  Bandmaster ;  and  among  rose  flakes  were 
fine  blooms  of  Sybil,  Rose  Perfection,  John  Keats, 
James  Jlerryweather,  Cleopatra,  Falcon,  and  Rose 
of  Stapleford.  Fancy  varieties  were  not  so 
numerous,  but  they  are  very  pretty  and  deserve  to 
grown  as  much  as  the  others  ;  the  most  prominent 
kinds  shown  were,  Heather  Bell,  Eccentric  Jack, 
Eurydice,  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  Elegant,  G6ant  des 
Batailles,  Titian,  Sportsman,  Adonis. 

Among  the  Picotees  were  superb  blooms  of  Her 
Majesty,  Clara  Penson,  Fanny,  Leah,  Mrs.  A. 
Chancellor  (very  fine),  Alliaiice,  Roval  Purple, 
Zerlina,  Jessie,  Norfolk  Beaiitv,  Cynthia,  Coro- 
nation, Lily  of  the  Valley,  Edith,  Mmnie,  Fanny, 
all  purple-edged  varieties  ;  while  of  red,  rose,  or 
scarlet-edged  sorts  were  Royal  A'isit,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Rev.  J.  B.  Caram,"  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts,  Constance  Heron,  Ann  Lord,  Clara,  Ethel, 
Mrs.  Horner,  Mrs.  Alcroft,  Mrs.  Payne,  Juliana] 
Lady  Beeston,  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  The  sorts 
named  above  comprise  a  representative  collection 
of  both  Carnations  and  Picotees,  including  many 
of  the  newest  kinds.  The  following  is  a'list  of 
the  prize  takers  : — 

AW.\RD.S. 
Carnations.  —  TMenty-fcnir  liliwiins,  no  finver  tli.in 
twelve  varieties  :  1,  Jlr.  E.  Do.lwell,  Larkliall  Rise,  Clnp. 
ham ;  2,  Mr.  Douglas,  Lo.xford  Hall,  Ilfonl ;  :),  .Mr.  Turner 
Koyal  Nurseries,  Slougli ;  4,  llr.  H.  Hooper,  Viiie  Nursery' 
Bath  ;  6,  -Mr.  J.  Hines,  Tpswich.  Twelve  blooms  :  1  Mr' 
Dodwell ;  2,  llr.  Douglas  ;  3,  Mr.  Mattliews,  Wan.lsworili 
Roail  I  4,  Mr.  Hines  ;  6,  Mr.  T.  Buxton,  Claphani  ;  ti,  Mr.  0. 
Duffield.    .-^a  blooms :  1,  Mr.  A.  Medhin-st,  Clapham  ;  2 

Iju  "u*,;  '.'  ?.'■'■  •'"""'P'  Binningliani  ;  t,  Mr.  Allen 
Putney  Hill ;  5,  Master  H.  Itattliews.  Wandsworth  Eow. 
-Mr.  AUercrombie,  Cheltenlmm,  showed  the  other  collection. 


Sinr/le  specimens.— fiiMrU't  Bizarres:  ],  Mr.  Turner  with 
Oeorgu  ;  2,  .Mr.  Donglas  with  Robert  Lord  ;  3,  Mr.  Dodwell 
with  Arthur  Medhurst;  4,  Mr,  Dodwell  with  George;  n, 
Mr.  Douglas  with  Dreadnought.  Forty-two  other  blooms 
were  shown,  t'rinison  Bizarres  :  1,  .Mr.  Douglas  with  .John 
Simonite;  2,  ditto  with  Ciimson  Banner;  3,  ditto  with 
Lord  Milton  ;  4,  Mr.  Doilwell  with  Rifleman  ;  S,  .Mr. 
Douglas  with  Lord  Milton.  Twelve  other  blooms  were 
shown.  Pink  Bizarres  :  1,  Mr.  Douelas,  Sarah  Payne  ;  2, 
Jlr.  Dodwell  with  Sarah  Payne  ;  3,  ditto  with  Seedling  ;  -1, 
Mr.  Douglas  with  Albion's  Pride;  a,  ditto  with  same 
variety.  Forty  other  blooms  were  shown.  Purple  Hakes  : 
1,  ilr.  Douglas  with  Florence  Nightingale  ;  2,  ditto  with 
the  same  ;  3,  Mr.  C.  Turner  w  ith  Lady  Peel ;  4,  ditto  with 
Sporting  Lass  ;  5,  Mr.  Douglas  with  Florence  Nightingale. 
Si.\  other  blooms  were  shown.  Scarlet  Flakes:  1,  Mr. 
Turner  with  Matador  ;  2,  ditto  with  same  variety  ;  3,  Mr. 
Dodwell  with  Seedling  ;  4,  Mr.  Douglas  with  Sp'ort^nan  ; 
5,  Mr.  Douglas  with  .lohn  Bayley.  Nineteen  otlu  r  lilounis 
were  shown.  Rose  Flakes  ;  1,  Mr.  Douglas  witli  S\l)il ;  2, 
Mr.  Turner  w  ith  John  Keats  ;  3.  ilr.  Douglas  w  ith  same 
variety  ;  4,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  with  James  Jlerryweather  ; 
5,  Mr.  Turner  with  Jessica.  Sixteen  other  blooms  were 
shown. 

Picotees. — Twenty-four  blooms,  no  fewer  than  twelve 
varieties  :  1,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  2,  Mr.  Turner  ;  3,  Mr.  Dodwell ; 

4,  Mr.  Hooper.  Twelve  blooms  :  ],  Mr.  Douglas  ;  2,  Mr. 
Dodwell;  3,  Mr.  Matthews;  4,  Mr.  Hines:  5,  Mr.  BlLXton; 
G,  Mr.  Duftield.  One  other  collection  was  exhibited.  Six 
blooms  :  1,  Mr.  Medhurst ;  2,  .Mr.  Sharp  ;  3,  Mr.  .i^llen  ;  4, 
Mr.  Healy  ;  5,  ^Lister  Matthews.  Mr.  Abercrombie  showed 
the  other  collection. 

Single  speeimemf.— Tied  heavy-edged  :  1,  Mr.  Brown  with 
Emmeline  ;  2,  Mr.  Douglas  with  J.  B.  Bryant ;  3,  Mr. 
Turner  with  Picturata  ;  4,  Mr.  Hines  with  \Vm.  Summers  ; 

5,  Mr.  Dodwell  with  Brunette.  Twenty-two  other  blooms 
were  shown.  Red  light  edges:  1,  Jlr.  Douglas  with 
Thomas  AVilliams  ;  2,  3,  and  4,  ditto  with  same  sort ;  6, 
Mr.  Turner  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  Ten  other  blooms 
were  sliowni.  Purple  heavy  edges  :  All  of  the  five  prizes  by 
Mr.  Turner  with  Mrs.  .\.  Chancellor.  Twenty-five  other 
blooms  were  shown.  Purple  light-edged:  1,  Mr.  Douglas 
with  Miss  Clara  Penson  ;  2,  ditto  with  Her  JIajesty  ;  3, 
Mr.  Dodwell  with  Ann  Lord  ;  4,  ditto  with  Minnie  ;  .1,  Mr. 
Turner  with  Baroness  Burtlett-Coutts.  No  other  blooms 
were  shown  in  this  class.  Rose  or  Scarlet  heavy-edged  :  1, 
Mr.  Turner  with  Fanny  Helen  ;  2,  ditto  with  same  sort ;  3, 
ditto  with  Constance  Heron  ;  4,  Mr.  Hines  with  Mrs. 
Alcroft ;  5,  Mr.  Sharp  w  ith  Seedling.  Thirty  other  blooms 
were  shown.  Rose  or  Scarlet  light-edged:  1,  Jlr.  Shaip 
with  Mrs.  Alcroft ;  2  and  3,  Jtr.  Turner  with  Evelyn  ;  4, 
ditto  with  Lucy  ;  5,  Mr.  Hooper  with  Be.auty  of'  Bath. 
Eight  other  blooms  were  shown.  Yellow  grounds  :  1,  ilr. 
Douglas  ;  2.  ditto ;  3,  Mr.  Hooper ;  4,  ditto  ;  .5,  Mr.  Douglas. 

Selfs,  Fancies,  or  Yellow  Grounds —Twenty- 
four  blooms:  1,  Jlr.  Turner;  2,  Mr.  Douglas:  3,  Jl'r. 
Matthews  ;  4,  Mr.  Hooper.  Twelve  blooms  :  1,  Mr.  Dod- 
well ;  2,  Mr.  Medhurst ;  3,  Mr.  Duffleld ;  4,  Mr. 
Catley  ;  6,  Mr.  .\l)ercrombie.  Yellow  G'round  Picotees— 
Twelve  blooms:  1,  Mr.  Douglas;  2,  Mr.  Hooper;  3,  Mr. 
Catley. 

The  premier  Carnation  selected  from  the  whole 
exhibition  was  Fred,  a  crimson  bizarre,  and  the  premier 
Picotee,  Mr.  Chancellor,  heavy  purple-edged,  both  shown 
by  Mr.  Douglas. 

Misceilaneous  Class.— .\  large  collection 

of  blooms,  numbering  some  360  in  ten  boxes,  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea.  It 
comprised"Picotees,  light  and  heavy  edged  in  all 
the  colours.  Carnations,  flakes  and  bizarres,  but 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  were  the  selfs,  which 
were  shown  in  large  numbers.  The  best  of  these  were 
— Lothair,  delicate  pink  ;  Fire  Eater,  high  salmony 
pink:  Lord  Rosebery,  purple-pink  ;  Auctioneer,  "a 
splendid  purple  :  Coroner,  orange  scarlet,  one  of 
the  finest.  The  best  yellows  were  King  of  the 
Yellows,  Chromatella,  and  Sulphur  King,  all  very 
fine  sulphur  yellows.  Gf  whites  are  Hodge's  Bride, 
Princess  Alice,  beautifully  fringed  petals  ;  Wliite 
Clove,  and  Charmer,  the  latter  remarkably  pure 
and  fine  in  form.  The  old  Crimson  Clove  was 
shown  finely,  and  a  beautiful  display  it  made,  but 
an  improvement  on  it  called  Crimson  Pet  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  the  flowers  being  of  an  intensely  deep 
velvety  crimson.'  These  blooms  were  all  shown 
without  being  dressed,  and  they  attracted  as  much 
if  not  more  attention  than"  the  manipulated 
blooms.  Messrs.  Cannell  &;  Sons,  Swanley, 
also  had  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  and  "a 
large  and  excellent  collection  of  Verbenas 
in'great  variety,  and  these,  with  a  fine  collection 
of  cut  Roses  from  Messrs.  Cranston,  Hereford, 
added  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
show. 

During  the  afternoon  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Carnation  and  Picotee. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  ROSE  SHOW. 
Last  week,  as  would  be  seen,  we  printed  the  Rev. 
Canon  Hole's  "  Thoughts  about  Roses,''  uttered  in 
connection  wi  "i  this  show,  and  we  herewith  give 
the  list  of  awards.  The  show  was  held  in  the 
Sheflield  Botanic   Gardens,   the  exhibition  tent 


which  was  70  yards  in  length,  being  pitched  close 
to  the  promenade  in  front  of  the   Conservatory. 
The  Roses,  as  a  whole,  were  excellent,  and  came, 
as  will  be  seen,  from  localities  widely  apart. 
AWARD.S. 

Seventy-two  (listi7tct,  einiile  trusses  —1,  a  silver  cup,  value 
£10  10s.,  given  by  the  Mayor,  and  £5,  (Mansion's  Nursery 
and  Seed  Company,  Hereford  ;  2,  £6,  Messrs.  Keynes  ami 
Co.,  Salisbui-y  ;  3,  £.5.  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant,  Colchester ;  4, 
i;2,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Olil  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

Fiirlij-ei(jht  ilislinct,  three  trusses  0.1  each.— I.  im,  .Messrs. 
Cranston  and  Co. ;  2,  £5,  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  ;  3,  £3, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Thirty-six  distinct,  single  trusses.— I,  £0,  Ifr.  Henry 
Frettingham,  Beeston  Nurseries,  Nottingham ;  2,  £4, 
Messrs.  Davison  and  Co.,  Wiite  Cross  Nursciy,  Hereford  ; 
3,  £2,  ile.ssrs.  John  Jelferies  and  Sons,  Cirencester  ;  4,  £1, 
Messrs.  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath. 

Eighteen  distinct,  three  trusses  o.f  racA.—l.  £4,  Messrs. 
George  Davison  and  Co. ;  2,  £3,  Mr.  Frettingham  ;  3,  £2, 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough. 

AMATEiTR  Classes. 

Thirttj-six  distinct,  single  trusses. ~l.  silver  cup,  value 
£10  10s.,  given  by  the  Master  Cutler,  and  £5  Mr.  'niomaa 
Jowitt,  Old  Weir,  Hereford  ;  2,  £6,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole, 
Caunton  ilanor,  Newark ;  3,  £3,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Rock 
Ferry,  Cheshire 

Twelve  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each.— T,  £4,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jowitt ;  2,  £3,  Mr.  J.  Howe,  Nottingham 

Twelve  Teas  or  fXaisettes,  distinct,  sinqle  trusses.— I,  a 
silver  cup,  value  £5  5s.  given  by  a  member  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire;  2, 
£1 10s.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole. 

Twentg-fonr  distinct,  single  trusses.-l,  silver  cup,  value 
£5  5s.,  given  by  the  town  of  Sheffleld,  Mr.  E.  P>.  Wliitwell, 
Barton  Hall,  Darlington ;  2,  £4,  Mr.  Charles  Davies, 
Grammar  School,  Aynhoe,  Banbury  ;  3,  £3,  Rev.  E.  N. 
Pochin,  Parkby  Vicarage,  Leicester;  4,  £2,  Mr.  J.  A. 
^^'illianls.  Yardley  Wood  Vicarage,  Birmingham 

Eighteen  distinct  single  trusses.— I,  £4,  Mr.  Charles 
Davies.  Banbury  ;  2,  £3,  Mr.  E.  E.  Whitwel!,  Darlington  ; 
3,  £2,  Mr.  J.  Radford,  Nottingham 

JSine  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  single  trusses. — 1,  £1 10s., 
Mr.  Charles  Davies ;  2,  £1,  Mr.  J.  A.  Williams. 

Twelve  distinct,  single  trusses.—!,  £4,  Mr.  Edward 
Loseby,  Nottuigham  ;  2,  £3,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  I'eniberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex ;  3,  £2,  .^fr.  Julius  Sladden, 
Badsey,  Worcester  ;  4,  £1,  ilr.  W.  Walters,  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

Six  distinct,  single  trusses.— 1,  £2,  Mr.  Edward  Slawley, 
Croydon  ;  2,  £1  10s.,  the  Rev.  L.  N.  Cheales,  Surrey  ;  3,  £1, 
Mr.  James  Brown,  JIanchester. 

Six  Teas  or  Xoisettes,  distinct,  single  tnisscs.—l,  £1  lOs., 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  ;  2,  £1,  Mr.  Edward  .Mawley  ;  3, 
10s.,  the  Rev.  .\.  Cheales,  Brookliam  Vicarage. 

Six  new  Hoses,  distinct,  single  trusses  (not  in  commerce 
previous  to  1878).—!,  £1,  Mr.  Thomas  Jowitt. 
Open  Classes. 

Twelve  new'  Roses,  distinct,  single  trusses  (not  in  com- 
merce previous  to  1878).—!,  £2,  Cranston's  Nursery  Com- 
pany ;  2,  £1 10s.,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son ;  3,  £1,  Mr.  Fret- 
tingham. 

Ticeloe  shigle  trusses  o/antj  Ugbrid  Perpetual,  dark.— I, 
£1,  Ci-anston's  Nurseiy  Company ;  2,  l.'is.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jowitt ;  3,  10s.,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Market  Street,  Oxfonl. 

Twelve  sing  e  trusses  of  any  tlyhrid  Perpetual,  light.— \, 
£1,  Cranston's  Nursery  Company;  2,  l.'>s.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jowitt ;  3,  10s.,  Messi"s.  John  Jetferies  an<l  Sons. 

Twelve  single  trusses  qf  Tea  or  yoisette.—l.  .£1,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  ;  2,  10s.,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester. 

Twelve  single  trusses  of  any  Yellow  Itose. — 1,  £1,  Jlr.  B. 
R.  Cant,  Colchester;  2,  lis.,  jir.  G.  Prince  ;3, 10s.,  Messrs. 
G.  Cooling  and  Son. 

Three  trusses  of  any  new  seedling  Itose,  not  yet  in  com- 
merceorannounccd  ;  to  be  calleil  "The  Rose  of  Sheffield." 
Prize  value  of  £.'>,  being  a  set  of  garden  tools,  given  by  W. 
Marples  and  Sons.  Several  Roses  were  exhibited,  but  none 
were  considered  w  orthy  of  this  prize,  which  was  therefore 
withheld. 

DisiKicT  Grown  and  Cut  Roses. 

Thirty-six  distinct,  single  trusses.—\,  a  silver  cup,  value 
£10  10s.  (given  by  the  President  of  the  SheffleW  Botani- 
cal Gardens),  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole ;  2,  £4,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Proctor,  .\shgnte  Road,  Chesterheld. 

Twcntij-.fvur  distinct,  single  trusses.— i,  £2,  Jlr.  R.  W. 
Proctor,  cbesterneld  ;  3,;£1,  Jlr.  Charles  Storey,  Hunts- 
man's Row,  Atterclilfc. 

Twelve  distinct,  single  trusses.— '2.  £1  10s.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brittain,  Storthoaks  ;  3,  £1,  Jlr.  Charles  Storey. 

AMATEIRS. 

Twelve  distinct,  single  trusses.  — I.  £4,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Hole  ;  2,'£3,  Jlr.  .lohn  Bateman,  South  Street,  Sheffield  •  3 
£2,  Jlr.  W.  (i.  Jackson,  JIansfield. 

Six  di.itinct,  single  trusses.— 1.  £2.  Jtr.  Joseph  Jlallijider 
Hodsook  Priory,  Worksop  ;  2,  £1  10s.,  Jlr.  ('has.  storey  ;  3, 
£1,  Jlr.  Thos.  Kirkby,  Barnes  Hall,  near  Sheffield. 

Jtoses  in  Pots,  twelve  distinct  varieties.— 1,  £5,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

BOCQUETS. 

Twelve  bouquets  (if  Hoses  for  the  hand.— I,  £3  10s., 
Jtcssi-s.  Cranston  and  Co. ;  2,  £2  10s.,  .Me-ssre.  Paul  and 
Son  ;  3,  £2,  Jlcssrs.  Cooling  and  Son. 

Twelve  bouquets  of  district  grown  Roues  for  the  hand. 
—I.  £3  10s.,  Mr.  Richard  W.  Proctor,  Chesterfield. 

Six  bouquets  of  distinct  grown  Roses  lor  the  hand. 
(amateurs).—!,  £1  10s.,  Jlr.  Joseph  Jlallinder ;  2,  £1  .Is., 
Jlr.  Thomas  Kirkby,  Sheffleld  ;  3,  jtl,  Jlr.  George  JLiller, 
Sheffleld. 

Extra  Prize  (specially  offered  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens).— S/j  distinct  single  trusses  of  Roses 
grown  within  six  mites  ofSheJield.—l,  Ho,  Jlr.  Enoch  Hol- 
land, Sheffleld  ;  2,  £3,  Jlr.  Frank  Uiton,  GreeiihiU  ;  3,  £2, 
Jlr.  James  Keeling,  Sheffleld. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Wliicli  does  mend  Nature  :  cliange  it  rather  :  but 
TUE  Akt  itsklp  is  NATnKE."-SA(itaj;care. 


AM  ARTIST'S  BOUQUET. 
I  HOPE  you  will  not  condemn  all  artists' 
bouquets  because  the  description  of  one  lately 
published  does  not  sound  promising-.  There  are 
eome  table  nosegays  now  in  our  sitting  room. 
One,  large  and  tall,  all  white  and  green,  is  made 
of  semi-double  white  Opium  Poppies  cut  2  ft. 
long,  spikes  of  Bocconia  cordata,  white  Ever- 
lasting Peas,  cut  long,  foliage  of  Acanthus  and 
Alexandrian  Laurel  (Euscus  racemosus). 
Another  tall  jar  is  dressed  with  Orange  Day 
Lilies,  Prairie  Sunflower,  and  Coreop.sis  lanceo- 
lata;  foliage,  side  shoots  of  Indian  Corn  and 
large  leaves  of  Funlfia  granditlora.  A  small 
table  bouquet  has  cluster  Roses,  white  tinged 
with  piuli,  pale  salmon  and  salmon-scarlet 
French  Poppies,  pale  pink  white-throated 
Pentstemon,  and  spikes  of  Oaura  Lindheimeri ; 
for  foliage,  some  golden  green  shoots  of 
Chasselas  Vine  and  small  fronds  of  the  Dilated 
Shield  Fern,  the  variety  spinulosum,  also  a 
golden  green.  A  bowl  of  Tea  Roses,  shades 
of  pink,  yellow,  and  white,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  Catherine  Mermet,  Lamai-que,  and  Celine 
Forestier;  the  latter  is  very  valuable  for  its 
quantity  of  foliage  and  red-stained  buds.  A 
beaker-shaped  glass  holds  a  good  handful  of 
Carnations,  pink,  scarlet,  and  white.  One 
nosegay,  mostly  for  sweetness,  is  made  of 
French  Honeysuckle,  .Jessamine,  Mignonette, 
and  a  few  pink  Cloves,  with  foliage  of  sweet 
Geranimn.  Anothbb,  Artist. 


NOTES  FROM  COMELY  BANK. 
A  VI.SIT  to  Mr.  Eraser's  nurseries  must  be  no 
small  pleasure  to  any  one  who  cares  for  hardy 
plants.  The  collection  of  hardy  Heaths  alone  is 
Well  worth  seeing.  Their  beauty  is  enhanced  by 
tlie  dwarf  way  in  which  they  are  grown,  the 
plants  being  deeply  layered  and  earthed  up, 
so^that  no  leafless  stems  are  to  be  seen  ;  and 
many  of  the  kinds  form  dense  cushions  of  green, 
as  do  also  some  of  the  Ledums,  especially  Ledum 
thymifolium.  Amongst  the  prettiest  of  the 
many  Heaths  (I  think  Mr.  Fraser  said  that  he 
has  about  forty  varieties  of  hardy  kinds)  are  the 
following :  Five  varieties  of  Erica  cinerea, 
alba,  atro-purpurea,  coccinea,  rubra  (very 
d^Ya:■f),  and  one  grown  here  as  atro-sanguinea, 
a  bright  red  or  dark  cerise  shade;  five  varieties 
of  E.  vagans,  besides  the  typical  form,  alba, 
alba  minor,  carnea,  pallida,  and  rubra,  E. 
tetralix.Mackayaua,  pallida,  and  alba,  the  latter 
a  lovely  Heath.  The  varieties  of  E.  vulgaris 
an;  both  numerous  and  beautiful— alba  rigida, 
alha  dumosa,  decumbens  alba,  Alport i,argentea 
yariegata,  aurea.,  Hammoudi,  pygmea,  pumila, 
Serlei,  and  rubra,  the  latter  an  early  and  very 
dwarf  Heath.  There  were  also  E.  ciliarls,  E. 
m  Mliterranea,  E.  Lawsoni,  the  white  and  pink 
forms  of  E.  carnea,  and  E.  austr.ilis,  a  taller 
kind.  E.  arborea  is  not  hardy  enough  to  stand 
the  coldest  of  the  Scotch  winters.  Empetrum 
nigrum,  rubrum,  and  a  third  kind  are  growing 
liere.  E.  nigrum,  the  Crowberry,  is  also  called 
the  Ilillberry  in  Orkney.  It  has  been  found 
a.s  far  north  as  (!ape  Sabine,  lat.  78"  45'.  E. 
rubrum  represents  this  genus  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Rhododendrons  of  many  species  and  varieties 
ire  gTown  by  Mr.  Fraser,  and  a  border  of  Hollies 

I?hows  well  the  great  variety  to  be  found  even 
imongst  the  green-leaved  kinds.     The  Holly- 


like  Desfontainea   spiuosa   is   not    hardy   here 
(though  it  is  so  in  the  south  of  Ireland),  but  a 
plant  of  it  is  in  blossom  out-of-doors  now,  as  is 
also   Mitraria    coccinea,   which    is    not    hardy 
either.     The  waxy  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  of 
the  former,  and  the  equally  waxy  scarlet  Pent- 
stemon-like  flowers  of  the  latter,  make  them  well 
worth    growing.         Magnolia     conspicua    and 
Thompsoni     are     quite     hardy,     and     blossom 
profusely  every  year.     Abelia  iloribunda  lived 
out-of-doors     for     several     years,    and    was 
covered    with     flowers,    but     it    could    not 
withstand     the     late   severe  winters.       Many 
beautiful    Delphiniums    are    now   in    blossom, 
some  of  the  best  being  SIdme.  H.  .lacotot.  Bella- 
donna,  Mdme.    Rigot,  Mdme.    Stenger,  Prince 
of    Wales,    Le     Mastodonte,    Louis    Tiquier, 
Magnificum     (the    latter    now    almost  out  of 
flower),     and     three     double    kinds.    Pompon 
Brilliant,    Beatsoni,     and     Barlowi.       Lilium 
Browni  is  just  in  blossom,  and  so  is  Crinum 
capense,  which  seems  quite  hardy  here.   A  large 
light  mauve  form  of  Iris  Xiphion  is  strikingly 
beautiful  as  seen  in  a  mass,  and  a  bed  of  I. 
cristata  must  have  been  worth  seeing  when  it 
was  in  blossom.      Much  as  has  been  written 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Garden  as  to  the 
beauty  of  Irises,  enough  can  hardly  be  said  till 
some  of  the  best  of  them  are  grown  in  every 
garden,  large  and  small.   Acttea  rubra  and  alba 
are    in    berry.       In    growth    they    somewhat 
resemble   Dictamnus   Fraxinella,  a  quantity  of 
red  and  white  liinds  of  the  latter  being  now  in 
blossom.     Mr.  Fraser  has  often  seen  the  experi- 
ment of   setting  the  plants  on  tire  successfully 
tried.     C'ampanula  Medium  and  coronata,  blue 
and  white,  are  good  border  plants,  especially 
the   white    ones.      C.    Ilendersoni   is   a    good 
kind,   but   one   of   the   prettiest   of   all    Cam- 
panulas   is    C.  "Waldsteiniana  when  grown  in 
perfection,  as  a  plant  of   it  is  here,  the  mass  of 
flowers  being  nearly  1  ft.  across.     Many  alpine 
flowers,  which  when  seen  at  all  in  cultivation 
are  generally  seen  as  small  plants,  grow  here  in 
masses,  which  considerably  adds  to  their  beauty 
— for  instance,  the  Mayflower  (Epigasarepensj, 
the   Gold  Thread    (Coptis    trifoliata)  with  its 
golden   roots,  Rubus    arcticus,   and  Dalibarda 
repens.   Gaultheria  procumbens  also  seems  quite 
at  home,  and  becomes  covered  with  berries  in 
winter.  The  Vi  ry  rare  white  form  of  Soldanella 
minima  is    to    be  found  here,  and  such  good 
alpines    as    Potentilla    tridentata,    Thalictrum 
alpinum,  Statice  minuta,  Hypericum  humifusum, 
Sisyrinchium  mucronatum    (like    a    dwarf    S. 
anceps),   Veronica  telephifolia,  and  the  dwarf 
Aquilegia  pyrenaica.      The  double  Bird's-foot 
Trefoil  (Lotus  corniculatus  fl.-pl.)  and  Teucrium 
pyrenaicum  are  also  pretty  for  rockwork. 

Although  alpines  in  small  pots  remind  one 
of  birds  in  small  cages,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  kinds  appear  to  thrive  as  well  in  pots  as 
on  rockwork  where  they  have  soil  some  feet 
deep.  Perhaps  some  kinds,  such  as  the  smaller 
Saxifrages  and  Sempervi\iims,  do  even  better  in 
pots  (though  plenty  of  root  room  on  well  made 
rockwork  is  preferable  for  alpine  plants  in 
general).  Tufts  of  Silene  acaulis  in  little  pots 
look  as  healthy  as  possible,  and  so  does  Ceraa- 
tium  latifolium,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  C.  alpinum,  an  arctic  plant  which  has  been 
found  within  8"  of  the  pole  (lat.  8:.'-='  .50'). 
This  plant  does  well  even  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
when  planted  on  well  drained  ledges  of  rock- 
work. Amongst  many  Saxifrages,  S.  aspera, 
ca3sia,  diapensioides,  Ilirculus,  pyrenaica,  rubra; 
and  amongst  Sedums,  S.  brevifolium,  lividuni, 
and  the  long-named  dasypbyllum  glanduliferum 
were  some  of  the  prettiest.  Antbericijjn  gra- 
minifolium  and  A.  ramosum  are  grown  m  this 
collection  j  also  the  tall  Linum  purpureum. 

C.  M.  OwEjf. 


CLIANTHUS  DAMPIERL 

Eespecting  this  beautiful  Australian  plant,  the 
subject  of  our  last  plate,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
write:  "The  plant  had  over  100  trusses  of  flowers 
at  the  time  the  specimen  was  cut  for  your  draw- 
ing. It  was  planted  out  in  the  greenhouse  in 
April,  1880.  It  thrives  best  in  an  admixture  of 
peat  and  good  fibrous  turfy  loam  in  about  equal 
parts.  The  drainage  is  best  when  composed  of 
portions  of  brick  and  charcoal,  broken  up  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  Walnuts.  It  requires  fre- 
quent syringing  during  the  summer  months, 
and  little  or  no  water  during  the  winter.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  when  planting  out, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  tap  root.  As  it  has  a  na- 
tural inclination  to  trail  it  •ucceeds  best  it,  when 
about  2  ft.  high,  it  is  trained  18  in.  from  the 
glass  so  as  to  allow  of  the  flowering  spikes  going 
upn-ards.'' 

In  addition^to  the  methods  recommended 

for'growing  this  beautiful  plant,  I  have  been  very 
successful  in  its  culture  (especially  in  pots)  by 
grafting  it  on  the  less  delicate  Clianthus  puniceus, 
with  which  it  unites  freely.  For  the  stock 
select  a  vigorous  young  plant  in  which  the  bark 
is  still  fresh,  and  after  keeping  it  in  the  propa- 
gating house  for  a  few  days  to  inure  it  to  the 
atmosphere,  cut  it  down  to  about  3  in.,  and  split 
it  for  the  introduction  of  the  graft  in  the  ordinary 
wedge  method.  For  the  scion  take  the  top  of  a 
young  and  strong  plant,  and  after  having  prepared, 
inserted,  and  tied  it  securely,  place  it  in  a  close 
case,  where  a  union  takes  place  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  after  which  the  plants  must 
have  air  given  by  degrees.  The  grafts  succeed 
best  without  any  covering,  as  the  air  of  the  case 
is  sufficiently  close,  and  the  stem  being  so  woolly, 
any  such  thing  as  clay  or  wax  is  apt  to  induce 
decay.  When  perfectly  united  they  are  placed 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  in  which  they  grow 
freely  and  may  be  potted  on  when  necessary,  as 
the  roots  of  G.  puniceus  are  not  so  susceptible  of 
being  disturbed  as  that  of  its  more  delicate  kins- 
man. For  soil  about  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
peat,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  dry  cow  manure  and 
sand,  suits  it  admirably,  and  so  treated  fine 
flowering  specimens  may  be  had  in  pots. — H.  P. 


FROM    SCARBOROUGH. 

Thi,'?  warm  summer  has  stirred  up  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  in  these  cool  northern  regions  most 
delightfully,  more  especially  where  a  good  supply 
of  water  is  available,  and  I  much  wish  you  could 
see  our  various  odds  and  ends  just  now,  though 
as  you  do  not  know  how  wretched  things  have  looked 
the  last  three  years,  the  contrast  would  not  strike 
you  as  it  does  me.  I  am  amused  to  see  you  have 
got  a  good  name  for  Funkia.  I  would  suggest  as  an 
addition.  Plantain-leaved  Day  Lily,  as  tlie  plant  is 
akintoHemerocallis.  Somerockworkcombiuations 
delight  me  just  now — a  large  tuft  of  Saxitraga 
Cotyledon,  overgrown  and  surrounded  by  Acjena 
microphylla,  already  showing  its  rosy  spikelets  in 
contrast  to  the  silvery  leaves  of  the  Saxifrage ; 
cushions  of  blue  Lithospermum  f  ruticosum  and  rose 
Silene  Schafta  side  by  side  ;  Milla  laxa  flowering 
profusely  amid  the  green  trailers  of  Polygonum 
vaccinifolium,  and  also  Muhlenbeckia  complexa, 
for  I  carpet  the  ground  everywhere  if  possible. 
iMule  Pinks  Marie  Pare  and  Napoleon  III.  make  a 
glorious  display  still,  and  tall  Lamarck  ffinotheras 
and  testaceum  Lilies  light  up  the  higher  parts.  A 
group  of  longiflorum  Lilies  and  the  old  original 
Verbena  Melindres  is  as  charming  just  now  as 
anything  can  be  in  a  small  way.  Shrubby 
Veronicas  have  recovered  tlie  winter  and  are 
bloomingprof  usely ;  so  altogether  things  look  very 
bright,  though  there  is  but  little,  especially  rare, 
to  admire. 

A  proof  of  the  unusually  hot  weather  is  that  a 
pot  of  Nerine  Fothergilli,  .and  some  pots  of 
Belladonna  Lilies  which  had  flowered  last 
autumn,  and  made  good  leaf  growth  during  the 
winter,  having  been  turned  outside  to  rest,  are 
ah-eady  to  my  surprise  sending  up  strong  heads  of 
flower.  A  point  of  interest,  as  being  new  to  me, 
is  that  the  same  bulbs  that  flowered  last  autumn 
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are  agaia  showing  for  flower  ;  whereas,  as  far  as 
my  observations  went  previously,  bulbs  have 
flowered  only  after  a  year's  rest^  from  so  doing, 
showing  that  if  only  they  are  in  sufficiently 
robust  health  they  will  flower  every  year.  Pancra- 
tium caribbaium  is  in  flower  in  the  stove,  but  it 
is  inferior  in  efEect  to  the  old  P.  fragrans,  as  the 
flowers  last  so  short  a  time,  and  come  o  at  one  by 
one  like  the  Hemerocallis.  A  new  Melon,  called 
Hero  of  Lockinge  (I  do  not  know  if  that 
is  right),  is  a  great  success.  The  flesh  is 
white,  more  melting  and  better  flavoured  than 
any  Melon  I  ever  tasted  before,  and  allourfriends 
like  it.  I  see  you  have  had  the  Rose-coloured 
variety  of  the  common  Pink  sent  to  you  from 
Devonshire.  Mine  are  nearly  over,  but  must 
have  been  brilliant.  Violas  have  suffered  from 
drought  and  heat,  but  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  a 
delicate  French  gre.v,  has  stood  better  than  any 
other,  and  looks  well  in  combination  with  Dell's 
Beet  and  the  variegated  sweet-scented  Geranium. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 


TYPICAL    EOSES. 

AVE  shall  have  to  look  after  our  laurels  if  we  are 
to  lead  the  van  of  progress  in  Rose  lore  or  culture. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  an  American  told  us  in  The 
Garden  to  work  out  mildew  and  other  evils  from 
our  Roses  by  means  of  judicious  and  disease-proof 
stocks.  We  had  also  pointed  out  to  us  stocks  for 
all  kinds  of  soils,  sites,  and  culture.  Provided  a  true 
correlation  was  preserved  between  the  culture  and 
thestock,  Roses  could  be  made  to  thrive  almost  any- 
where. Andnow  we  have  H.B.EUwanger's  paper  on 
tj'pioal  Roses,  as  read  before  the  VVestern  New 
York  Horticultural  Society.  The  latter  is  a  most 
solid  and  useful  addition  to  our  knowledge  about 
Roses.  As  it  is  more  easy  to  understand  a  unit 
than  a  hundred,  it  follows  that  if  most  of  our  Roses 
can  be  alBliated  or  arrayed  around,  say  a  dozen 
or  even  a  score  of  well-known,  distinct,  and  popular 
Roses,  we  should  be  able  to  understand  their 
character  and  treatment  far  better.  No  one  can 
find  fault  with  Mr.  EUwanger's  heads  of  families. 
They  are  not  only  sufficiently  distinct,  but  promi- 
nent enough  to  merit  that  distinction.  La  Reine 
is  somewhat  out  of  date,  though  a  very  distinct 
and  still  a  good  Rose  ;  it  is  also  somewhat  difficult 
to  trace  much  connection  between  it  and  such 
Roses  as  Louise  Peyronny,  Francois  Michelon, 
and  Auguste  Mie.  It  may  also  strike  some  as 
singular  that  such  a  Rose  as  Monsieur  Bon- 
oenne  should  stand  as  a  type,  while  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Marie  Baumann,  and  other  magnifi- 
cent Roses  are  marshalled  in  the  family  of 
General  Jacqueminot.  But  apart  from  these  two, 
the  other  types  seem  strong  and  distinct  enough 
to  stand  alone.  These  are  Baronne  Prevost, 
Gfiant  des  Batailles,  Jules  Margottin,  Victor 
Verdier,  and  General  Jacqueminot.  In  regard  to 
the  first,  it  seems  surprising  that  such  a  vigorous 
free  Rose  has  yielded  so  few  varieties.  In  Mr. 
EUwanger's  paper  it  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
family  of  four.  This  gentleman  is  just  right  in 
saying  tliat  it  is  about  the  hardiest  tj-pe  they 
have. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  next  type,  Gfiant 
des  Batailles.  This  variety  'may  be  said  to 
have  mildewed  itself  out  of  the  garden.  It  is 
also  tender,  difficult  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  and 
easily  injured  by  spring  frosts.  Lord  Raglan, 
Emperor  do  Maroc,  and  Eugene  Appert  are  the 
most  prominent  representatives  of  this  tj-pe.  It 
would  be  but  little  loss  to  our  Rose  gardens 
were  tj-pe  and  family  to  disappear.  The  worst 
features  of  the  next  type,  Jules  Margottin,  is 
that  it  is  almost  without  perfume.  This  is  well 
nigh  inexcusable  in  a  Rose,  and  scenttes  types 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  However,  as  Mr. 
EUwanger  points  out,  such  fine  members  of  this 
family  as  Bessie  Johnson,  Jliss  Hassard,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Camm  are  very  sweet.  Such  Roses 
as  Edouard  Morren,  Comtessc  de  Serenye,  John 
Hopper — by  the  way,  this   Rose  has  been  poor 


this  season — and  Monsieur  Neman  can  hardly  be 
beaten  for  [size,  form,  or  beauty.  The  Victor 
Verdier  type  is  almost  as  scant  of  fragrance  as][thc 
Jules  Margottin.  It  is  also  a  somewhat  tender 
type,  but  the  family  contains  some  magnificent 
varieties,  such  as  Eugfene  Verdier,  Marie  Finger, 
Mrs.  Baker,  Etienne  Levet,  &c. 

F.ut,  as  might  be  expected,  the  largest  and  finest 
family  is  found  under  the  General  Jacqueminot 
type.  This  type  Mr.  EUwanger  thinks  probably 
originated  from  the  old  hybrid  China  Gloire  des 
Rosomanes  ;  more  brilliant,  if  possible,  than  the 
type,  though  its  flowers  were  only  semi-double. 
Hedges  of  this  glory  of  the  Roses,  as  I  have  seen 
it  years  since,  would  still,  notwithstanding  all 
our  boasted  progress,  prove  the  brightest  thing  in 
Roses  we  possess.  Charles  Lefebvre'is  erected 
into  a  sub-type  of  this  glorious  family,  though  we 
fear,  as  yet,  worthy  to  rank  with  it.  The  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  is  another  sub-type,  bearing  such 
Roses  as  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Reynolds  Hole, 
The  Shah,  &c..  Alfred  Colomb  is  a  third 
sub-type,  with  A.  K.  Williams,  Fisher  Holmes, 
&c.;  the  Senateur  Vaisse  family  being  a  fourth 
sub-type,  with  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mons. 
E.  Y.  Teas.  The  General  Jacqueminot  has  also 
a  large  famil}'  gathered  around  it  as  well  as  the 
four  sub-types.  Among  these  we  find  sucn  per- 
fect Roses  as  Marie  Baumann,  Marie  Rady, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Xavier 
Olibo,  &c. 

It  is  just  delightful  to  see  this  magnificent 
Rose  thus  duly  and  highly  honoured.  General 
Jacqueminot  is  never  likely  to  go  out  of  date  or 
fashion.  Though  almost  thirty  years  old,  it 
appeared  on  many  of  the  winning  stands  this 
yt-ar  ;  and  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  EUwanger  for 
presenting  its  claims  in  such  a  telling  way  as  the 
type  of  other  types,  as  well  as  the  parent  of  such 
a  grand  family.  Whether  we  accept  of  all  this 
gentleman's  arrangements  or  not,  all  must  admit 
that  this  aiTangement  of  Roses  in  types  will 
not  only  give  us  a  clearer,  fuller  knowledge  of 
their  character  and  constitution,  but  will  also 
enable  us  to  grow  them  with  more  ease  and  to 
greater  perfection.  I  therefore  heartily  thank 
Mr.  EUwanger  for  his  i^aper  on  typical  Roses,  and 
trust  he  may  be  induced  to  carry  the  matter 
further.  Should  not  La  Reine,  for  example,  form 
a  new  tj-pe  ?  and  how  comes  it  with  its  Tea 
blood  among  the  Perpetuals  ?  Again,  by  whose 
authority  and  on  what  principle  was  Marechal 
Niel  placed  among  Noisettes,  and  not  among 
Teas  ?  Again,  what  tj-pe  shall  Boule  de  Neige  be 
placed  undei  ?  D.  T.  Fish. 


ROSES  OF  THE  SEASON. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  might  be  useful  were  a  few 
of  the  many  rosarians  who  read  The  Garden  to 
give  their  experience  of  a  few  of  the  best  Roses 
that  they  have  either  grown  or  seen  this  season. 
No  doubt  locality  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  such 
matters.  But  the  weather  is  also  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  making  or  marring  of  Rose  blooms. 
But  Roses  also  have  their  seasons,  determined 
often  by  influences  .so  slight  as  to  defy  detection. 
For  example,  how  shall  we  account  for  the 
defection  of  three  such  fine  Roses  as  John 
Hopper,  |Barone.ss  Rothschild,  and  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  ?  Again,  was  the  deterioration  of  such 
Roses  general  or  local  1  the  Baroness  was  thinner, 
the  Sultan  smaller  than  usual  with  us  :  while  as 
for  John  Hopper,  it  was  nowhere  here  this  season, 
though  generally  remarkably  good.  The  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  even  was  not  quite  up  to  liis  high 
excellent  mark  this  year ;  while  Alfred  Colomb, 
Marie  Baumann,  Comtessc  de  Serenye,  Xavier 
Olibo  were  almost  better  than  ever.  Among 
other  well-nigh  perfect  Roses  grown  or  seen  were 
Alfred  K.  Williams,  wonderfully  fine;  Niphetos, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Star 
of  Waltham,  brighter  than  ever ;  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Fi.shcr  Holmes,  Francois  Michelon, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
Etienne  Levet,  Mario  Rady,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Elie  Morel,  Marie  Finger, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Penelope  Mayo,  Victor 


Verdier,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Duke  of 
Teck,  Edouard  Morren,  Harrison  Weir,  Souvenir  de 
Victor  Verdier,  Abel  Grand,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Camille  Bernardin,  Fisher  Holmes,  La 
Boule  d'Or,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  La  lYance,  Horace 
Vernet,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Cap- 
tain Christy,  &c.  Of  course  there  were  ^not  a  few 
other  fine  Roses  seen,  but  these  may  be  said  to  be 
the  cream  of  them.  Among  Teas  and  Noisettes 
the  Marechal  Niel  has  been  sadly  missed.  Not 
only  was  it  often  absent,  but  where  seen,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  it  was  far  under  average  quality. 
Among  the  others  seen  in  first-rate  condition  were 
Niphetos,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Kuster,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Homer  (fine  all  the 
season).  Souvenir  de  Paul  NcSron,  Madame  Willer- 
moz.  Alba  rosea,  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare,  Inno- 
centi  Pirola,  &c.  In  fact.  Tea  and  some  other 
tender  Roses  seem  rather  to  have  enjoyed  the 
heat  after  emerging  from  their  frost-bound  quar- 
ters— those  that  did  emerge,  be  it  remembered — 
and  have  bloomed  with  a  freshness,  fullness,  and 
beauty  exceeding  that  of  most  seasons.  The  old 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  the  uncertain  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  have  seldom  bloomed  more  freely  or 
in  better  form  than  this  year.  D.  T.  F. 


York    and    Lancaster  Rose.— In   the 

Oxford  Botanic  Garden  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  that  tlie  Rose  which  we  have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  calling  by  this  name  is  not  it.  In 
looking  over  a  bed  of  tji^ical  Roses  (a  bed  which, 
though  interesting,  was  quite  enough  to  cure  any 
one  of  the  mania  for  substituting  the  old  Roses 
for  the  new)  I  .said,  pointing  to  a  bud  of  this  old 
favourite,  I  see  you  have  York  and  Lancaster 
here.  No,  was  Mr.  Baxter's  reply ;  that  is 
not  it.  I  was  taken  aback,  as  you  may  suppose. 
That,  he  said,  is  a  French  gallica  Rose,  called 
Rosa  Mundi.  I  will  show  you  the  true  York 
and  Lancaster.  This  has  a  different  character 
— sometimes  one  halt  of  the  flowers  comes  pink, 
and  the  other  white,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  is  not 
so  pretty  as  the  old  favourite,  which,  I  suppose, 
to  the  end  of  time  will  retain  its  old  name. — • 
Delta. 

The  Japanese  Rose. — We  have  had  the 
following  interesting  note  from  Mr.  John  Thorpe, 
Queens,  New  York,  concerning  this  Rose,  which 
many  suppose  to  be  of  recent  introduction  ;  How 
long  has  Rosa  rugosa  been  known  to  cultivation  ? 
This  distinct  and  characteristic  species  has  been 
growing  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  This  may  seem  incredulous,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  any  doubts.  At  the 
Queens  Co.  Exhibition  in  June  last  we  exhibited 
a  collection  of  cut  flowers,  amongst  which  were 
Rosa  rugosa.  An  enthusiastic  rosarian  and  lover 
of  flowers,  Mr.  W.  A.  Harris,  told  me  he  knew 
where  the  Rosa  rugosa  had  been  growing  for 
many  j"ears,  and  he  would  bring  flowers  and  wood 
the  next  day  for  identification,  which  he  did,  and 
they  are  undoubtedly  the  same.  Since  then  Mr. 
Harris  has  kindly  given  me  the  historj-  of  this 
Rose.  It  was  known  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
to  be  growing  on  the  same  place  as  it  is  growing 
to-day,  and  was  called  a  Scotch  Rose,  and  known 
as  Malcolm ;  and  in  all  probability  it  was  brought 
from  Britain.  If  any  correspondents  of  The 
Garden  will  try  and  trace  up  Rosa  rugosa  on 
your  side  of  the  ocean,  I  hope  we  can  settle  how 
new  or  how  old  it  is. 


'WThat  are  "Extraordinary  Tithea?"— Mr.  Bry- 
ant, of  Westerham,  said  there  was  a  charge  of  14b.  per 
acre  on  all  the  land  he  held  in  the  parish  of  Brasted  which 
was  devoted  to  Hops  and  fruit  growing.  He  attributed 
tlie  necessity  we  had  been  under  of  late  years  to  import 
largo  ciuantities  of  Hops.  Onions,  Potatoes,  and  such  fruit 
as  could  bo  grown  in  this  country  to  the  undue  weight 
of  the  tithes  deterring  .igriculturists  from  developing  the 
cultivation  at  hojne.  He  thought  they  should  be 
abolished.  Sir.  Sankey.  of  Margate,  said  there  were  no 
"  Eitraordinary  Tithes"  upon  liis  farm  when  he  took  a 
twenty-one  years'  lease  of  it ;  but  as  soon  as  he  planted 
Ilops  application  was  made  to  the  Tithe  Coniraissioner^, 
and  the  "Extraordinary  Tithe  "  was  imposed. 
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BALSAMITA  GRANDIPLOEA. — This  is  a  very 
curious  looking  comijosite,  witli  a  close  head  of 
j^ellow  flowers,  set  thick  so  as  to  look  like  a  drum- 
stick. A  bold  and  distinct  hard}'  plant  from  the 
College  Gardens  at  Dublin,  which  lovers  of  plants 
are  glad  to  see  so  full  of  interesting  plants. 
Telekia  cordifolia  from  the  same  garden  has  also 
huge  "  Daisy  "  flowers  with  very  slender  "  rays.'' 
It  is  a  big,  bold  plant  for  the  picturesque  garden. 


THE  "SCARLET  LAKKSPUE  (Delphinium  car- 
dinale)  comes  from  Grasmere,  from  plants  be- 
tween i  ft.  and  5  ft.  high.  It  is  proving  a  more 
vigorous  plant  tlian  was  expected,  but  there  is 
a  confusion  in  the  form  of  the  flower  which  seems 
to  us  a  drawback.  There  is  puro  and  fine  form 
as  well  as  unequalled  colour  in  the  blue  and 
purple  kinds. 

* 

EUONYJius  ANGUSTiFOLius,  a  distinct  and 
graceful  evergreen  species  mentioned  before 
when  crowded  witli  its  chocolate  -  col  - 
oured  flowers,  comes  to  us  in  fniit  from 
Grasmere.  If  the  fruit  should  "  open  " 
by-and-by  and  prove  showy  like  that  of  our 
native  kind,  it  willprove  an  attractive  dwarf 
shrub. 

♦ 

POMPON  BRILLIANT. — Among  a  lovely  series' 
of  Delphiniums  which  Miss  Owen  sends  us  from 
the  Comely  Bank  Nurseries,  at  Edinburgh,  which 
she  has  lately  visited,  is  a  very  neat,  close,  double 
kind,  rich  purple,  quite  solid  and  compact  in  the 
spike,  and  bearing  the  above  name.  Even  in 
presence  of  the  wonderful  range  of  colour  and 
form,  too,  in  these  queens  among  purple  flowers, 
this  seems  distinct  and  beautiful.  If  easily  grown 
it  must  be  a  valuable  plant. 

A  JAPANESE  IRIS  of  the  richest  purple  with 
broad  golden  rays  in  the  centre,  the  flowers  over 
6  in.  across.  These  Japanese  Irises  are  indeed 
wonders  as  regard  colour  and  size.  As  to  grace, 
the  most  lovely  of  the  race  we  have  seen  is  one 
that  grows  in  a  long  border  at  Kew — purple  and 
gold— but  not  in  shape  like  the  popular  kinds, 
the  colour  rich  purple  with  a  golden  spot  in  each 
division.  It  is  called  I.  Isvigata,  and  is  synony- 
mous with  that  called  I.  Kajmpferi.  From 
Mr.  Kingsmill. 

A  HYBRID  LILY.— A  remarkable  Lily  from 
the  Eev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe,  whose  garden  one 
would  like  to  see  periodically.  He  says,  "  It  is  now 
the  chief  ornament  of  my  garden.  It  is  a  hybrid 
between  L.  tigrinum  and  the  old  orange  Lily  (L. 
crooeum).  It  was  raised  and  given  to  me  three 
years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Mangles,  of  Valewood, 
Haslemere.  The  stem  is  upwards  of  5  ft.  high, 
and  is  crowned  by  some  forty  flowers  similar  to 
the  one  I  send  you.  It  is  growing  in  a  mixture 
of  silt,  loam,  and  leaf-mould  in  a  partially  shaded 
position." 

* 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  in  flower  iu  July  come 
to  us  from  Mr.  Burbidge  also,  and  welcome  they 
are,  though  they  seem  to  come  too  soon.  Still, 
we  are  yet  a  whole  season  away  from  Chry- 
santhemum-tide—we mean  their  old  tide ;  for  if 
these  summer  varieties  should  ever  be  improved 
into  bold  and  showy  kinds  like  the  late  ones,  we 
may  have  gay  gardens  of  these  flowers  in  spite  of 
frost  and  rain.  If  we  could  even  advance  the 
grand  autumnal  kinds  three  weeks  on  their  usual 
term,  it  might  enable  them  to  weather  the  autumn 
better  than  they  do,  even  in  our  warm  counties. 


ACANTHUS  IN  FLOWER.  —  One  generally 
sees  the  Acanthus  flowering  more  freely  about 
some  Italian  houses,  where  they  care  for  gardens, 
or  on  warm  soil  in  the  south  of  England,  and  we 
had  some  doubt  if  it  did  so  well  in  the  west  coun- 
try or  in  Ireland  ;  but  handsome  spikes  from  Mr. 
Burbidge,  at  Dublin,  suggest  that  the  fact  that  the 
plant  is  not  much  grown  is  the  true  re.ason  why 
its  fine  and  singular  bloom  is  not  often  seen. 


There  are  few  plants  more  imposing  than  a  well- 
grown  Acanthus  in  flower  G  ft.  high  or  more— the 
tall  flowering  shoots,  straight  as  needles,  and 
every  line  of  the  plant— foliage,  stem,  flower,  or 
bracts— fine  in  form.  The  common  A.  mollis,  well 
grown  on  a  warm,  deep  loam,  attains  a  height  of 
over  .5  ft.  in  flower,  at  least  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties. 

* 

TANSIES.— Mr.  A.  Clapham,  who  has  raised  so 
many  Pansies,  Slimulus,  and  other  flowers  from 
seed,  sends  us  many  hybrid  Tansies,  that  is  to 
say,  raised  between  the  Pansies  and  some  of  the 
larger  Violets,  sends  us  a  varied  collection  raised 
in  West  London,  where  he  now  lives,  so  that 
the  table  is  as  rich  with  Pansies  as  in  April.  Miss 
Jekyll  writes  (July  25)  ;  "  Pansies  have  been  in 
flower  since  March,  and  are  still  a  mass  of  bloom, 
but  going  off  in  size  and  colour.  I  am  cutting 
them  all  over  to  get  a  second  bloom  later." 

BUSH  SPIR.EAS.— After,  as  before  the  great 
heats  of  July,  these  graceful  bushes  are  rich  in 
bloom.  Few  things  we  have  seen  during  the  year 
are  more  beautiful  than  a  series  from  Mr.  Stevens 
on  July  2.5.  Among  the  most  noticeable  are  S. 
pachystachys,  Nobleana,  Douglasi,  sorbifolia, 
syring.'Efolia.Hookeri,  eximia  (distinct  and  showy), 
callosa  alba,  Blumei,  tomentosa,  and  californica. 
Some  of  these  would  prove  valuable  if  well  grown, 
and  such  pruning  given  as  would  encourage  them 
to  yield  a  good  bloom  yearlj-. 

HOLLYHOCKS,  very  fine  and  full,  come  from 
Messrs.  Sutton,  from  plants  raised  from  seed  last 
year  in  January.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  varieties  come  true  from  seed,  and  those  sent 
are  really  good  ones.  So  it  is  clear  from  this  and 
other  instances  that  much  more  may  be  done  with 
many  plants  from  seed  than  has  been  the  rule.  If 
the  fact  that  so  much  may  be  done  were  recog- 
nised, it  would,  no  doubt,  lead  to  improved 
methods  of  raising  and  growing  in  their  earlier 
stages  the  numerous  things  that  may  be  so 
grown. 

ZINNIAS. — These,  under  good  culture,  are 
handsome  plants;  the  flowers  .3  in.  across, 
the  colours  good  and  varied.  It  was  the  head 
gardener  at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  who  before  the 
war  first  paid  special  attention  to  Zinnias,  and, 
getting  them  as  large  as  Dahlias,  got  also  a  fine 
variety  of  colour.  To  secure  such  fine  flowers, 
each  plant  must  be  treated  more  like  a  Dahlia 
than  what  we  see  as  usually  the  fate  of  annuals. 
What  can  we  expect  from  most  of  our  annuals 
crowded  together  like  "  Mustard  and  Cress  ?  " 
Large  and  well-coloured  examples  come  from 
Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Beading. 


vigour.  These  Indian  Pinks  are  capable  of  noble 
use,  either  for  their  own  sakes  or  as  "  ground 
plants,"  with  here  and  there  rising  from  them 
slender  white  Lilies,  Gladioli,  or  other  plants  which, 
while  beautiful  in  themselves,  would  allow  of  a 
perfect  bloom  of  the  Pinks. 
* 

OAKS  WITH  PINE  FOLIAGE.— A  series  of  Oaks 
having  marks  of  fine  foliage  comes  to  us  from 
the  Lawsou  Company's  nurseries  at  Edinburgli. 
Some  of  these  are  what  is  called  depauperated  or 
contorted  forms,  but  some  are  extremely  valuable. 
The  following  are  the  most  valuable  kinds  as  re- 
gards fine  foliage  or  colour:  Quercus  pannonica, 
Q.  Ilex  laurifolia,  Q.  ferruginea,  Q.  nobilis,  Q.  bal- 
lota,  Q.  Concordia,  Q.  Bruttia,  Q,  sericea,  Q.  ameri- 
cana  aurea,  Q.  sessiliflora  rubicunda,  Q.  americana 
macrophylla  Albertsi.  Mr.  Ryme  has  good  reason 
to  speak  of  these  as  effective  trees  in  ornamental 
planting. 

* 

AMONG  many  flowers  from  the  College  Gardens 
at  Dublin  we  have  the  double  and  striped  common 
Marigolds;  flowers  of  the  Plantain  Lilies  (Funkia, 
given  in  Latin  in  deference  to  our  good  friend 
Jean  Sisley,  of  L3-ons) ;  the  old  Catananche 
coerulea,  which  never  quite  makes  itself  a  place  ; 
the  autumn-flowered  Gentians ;  blue  -  rayed 
Stenactis  ;  our  native  yellow  Corn  Cockle,  which 
is  allowed  to  be  as  good  as  the  yellow  Marguerites; 
double  Pyrethrums ;  the  old  border  Fly-trap 
(Apocynum) ;  and  Silene  Armeria,  which  has 
lately  come  to  us  frequently,  and  is  a  good  free- 
flowering  annual.  Well  grown,  it  would  form  a 
handsome  plant, 

SNAPDRAGONS,  very  dwarf,  also  come  from 
Messrs.  Sutton.  At  a  few  inches  high  they  look 
like  rock  plants  ;  good  colours  and  distinct,  this 
size  would  be  desirable,  though  dwarfs  will  never 
equal  the  bold  and  free  old  kinds.  Lobelias,  too, 
some  very  dwarf  and  some  tall,  come  from  the 
same  house  raised  from  seed  like  the  Verbenas  ; 
however,  they  are  more  commonly  treated  so. 
Lastly,  the  old  shaggy  favourite.  Salvia  argen tea, 
a  great  Sage,  with  huge  silvery  leaves,  comes  raised 
from  seed  annually  and  very  fine.  How  to  get 
the  fullest  strength  into  an  annual  is  a  thing  not 
always  considered.  To  sow  early,  if  one  does  not 
sow  in  autumn,  to  let  the  plant  have  plenty  of 
room,  and  assume  a  stocky  growth  before  it 
shoots  up  to  flower,  would  seem  to  be  among  the 
essential  points  for  success  with  annuals. 


GLOXINIAS  FROM  SEED. — A  superb  dish  of 
these,  using  the  word  with  due  temperance  and 
not  in  the  loose  way  epithets  are  applied  in  cata- 
logues and  descriptions  of  flowers,  Messrs. 
Sutton,  who  send  them,  say  :  "We  always  treat  the 
Gloxinias  as  annuals— that  is  to  say,  we  sow  the 
seed  in  January,  and  towards  the  middle  and 
end  of  June  we  have  well-established  plants  with 
several  flowers  on  each  such  as  those  sent  you. 
These  plants  seed  and  form  good  sound  bulbs  the 
same  season.  We  thus  produce  seed  and  bulbs 
in  one  year  instead  of  sowing  one  summer  for 
flowering  the  following  summer,  and  we  save,  of 
course,  the  trouble  of  one  winter's  storing." 


THE  CRIMSON  INDIAN  PINK. — Among  the 
really  handsome  flowers,  not  of  those  that  appeal 
to  one  "  set  "only,  but  to  all,  no  "smooth  margin  "to 
petals  but  boldly  fringed,  yet  not  so  deeply  as  to 
cut  up  the  flower  ;  colour,  too  splendid  for 
accurate  description — a  rich  dark  velvety-crimson 
with  a  black  circle  round  centre.  Some  such 
form  was  christened  Crimson  King  by  Messrs. 
Carter  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Kingsmill  says 
this  is  from  an  old  plant,  which  reminds  us  that 
the  plants  must  be  every  year  or  two  raised  from 
seed.  It  is  not  on  the  whole  a  drawback,  because 
the  fresh  soil  and  the  seedling  plant  always  give    the  presence  of  two  sorts,    A  goocj  border  yellow 


CLARISSA  is  the  name  of  a  large  and  very 
pretty  Carnation  raised  at  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s 
nursery.  They  are  full  white  flowers,  striped  finely 
with  bright  rose  colour,  and  have  a  good  scent. 
How  much  more  beautiful  a  Carnation  well  grown 
is  if  not  flattened  out  in  the  way  usual  at  shows  1 
The  form  is  so  much  better.  Every  grower  should 
sock  kinds  that  are  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  that 
all  may  grow  as  border  flowers.  Certainly  we 
should  not  like  to  see  the  race  of  florists  who 
love  these  flowers  and  "  put  them  up,"  as  we  see 
them  now,  diminished  by  one  ;  indeed,  they  are 
so  few  that  one  would  like  to  see  them  increase, 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  varie- 
ties we  speak  of  above  were  easily  obtainable  as 
strong  plants  their  culture  would  become  as  ex- 
tended as  it  deserves  to  be. 
*• 

THE  CARNATION  deserves  more  place  than  it 
has  ever  yet  had  for  another  reason  than  its  in- 
trinsic beauty  and  fragrance.  It  comes  just  when 
the  great  hosts  of  the  early  summer  flowers  have 
passed  out  of  their  vigour  of  blossom.  Sometimes 
the  heat  of  a  warm  July  will  drive  them  away  the 
sooner,  and  then  plenty  of  Cloves  and  Carnations 
are  welcome.  A  lecturer  has  been  saying  that 
some  people  wanted  to  do  away  with  double  Car- 
nations, but  no  one  ever  uttered  such  an  absurd 
thought,  nor  could  he  quote  a  line  to  that  effect.  Mr. 
Stevens  sends  us  aboutllOkindsofCarnationsfrom 
his  garden  at  Grasmere.  These  indispensable  flowers 
are  rich  enough  in  form,  but  many  are  not  neces- 
sary, and  many  a  cottage  garden  is  beautiful  from 
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is  desirable.     Whether  the  one  grown  in  beds  at 
I'enshurst  is  the  best,  time  will  decide.      Its  pure 
c:inary-yollow  is  very  pleasing. 
♦ 

MB.  WILLIAM  ELLIOTT  sends  US  what  he  calls 
"  the  smallest  double  flower  ever  known,"  but 
ically  it  is  so  very  small  and  poor,  that  we  had 
b  ttor  tay  no  more  about  it. 

ANNUALS. — A  bright  and  instructive  series  of 
annuals  from  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Keading,  who 
re  uarl<,  "  All  were  produced  from  seed  sown  this 
year,  and  in  the  case  of  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and 
Lobelias  they  are  confident  that  it  is  impossible 
lo  y:et  from  last  year's  cuttings  anything  at  all 
equal  to  these  seedlings  for  effectiveness  and  pro- 
fusiua  of  tlowers."  It  would  be  well  if  gardeners 
coubl  be  taught  to  realise  this  fact  more  than 
they  do  at  present — so  many  of  them  still  propa- 
gating everytliing  they  can  by  means  of  cuttings 
which  have  to  be  kept  through  the  winter. 
* 

FOXGLOVES. — A  boldly  marked  series  from  Mr. 
W.  Elliott,  who  says,  "The  enclosed  Foxgloves 
are  all  from  one  pod  of  seed,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend growers  of  this  fine  jilant  to  save  seeds  only 
f  .om  the  varieties  with  large  blotches  of  colour 
on  a  white  ground;  all  the  otlier  varieties  are  sure 
t-i  come  amongst  the  seedlings.  The  seeds  saved 
from  pink  or  purple  ground  flowers  liave  a  ten- 
dency to  revert  to  the  original  type.  I  am  getting 
the  blotches  on  the  outside  of  my  Foxglove  bells, 
and  I  hope  in  a  season  or  two  to  have  some  as 
beautifully  blotched  as  is  the  herbaceous  Calceo- 
1  iria.  A  wild  one  I  saw.the  other  day  had  perfect 
'bell'  flowcri.  I  am  endeavouring  to  save  tlie 
seeds." 

* 

THE  conyPLOWEK  shows  as  well  as  any 
plant  how  much  beauty  even  a  thing  so  little 
thought  of  as  an  annual  can  give  to  gardens  and 
rooms.  We  have  just  received  a  fine  bunch  of 
it  from  the  College  Gardens  at  Dublin,  and  for 
months  past  it  has  been  one  of  the  brightest  and 
best  flowers  in  Covent  Garden.  We  have  not 
noticed  it  for  a  short  time  past,  and  supposed  its 
season  was  over,  when  the  fine  bunch  came  from 
Dublin.  Like  Sweet  Peas,  where  they  live  over 
the  winter,  the  finest  result  is  got  with  the  Corn- 
flower from  autumn-sown  plants,  which  are  quite 
hardy,  and  come  through  the  winter  excellently 
on  most  soils.  If  allowed  room  enough  during 
the  winter  these  make  strong  early  plants  in 
spring,  twice  as  strong  as  the  spring-sown  ones 
we  usually  see,  which  are  crowded  and  rather 
late.  ]!iit  an  early  and  careful  sowing  in  spring 
will  give  us  good  results,  especially  if  the  plants 
are  not  too  crowded  and  the  soil  moist  and  deep. 
The  Uowcr  is  almost  as  good  in  its  way  for  cut- 
ing  as  the  Moss  Itose  or  the  Violet,  while  in  the 
flower  gaiden  it  is  a  handsome  plant,  and  its 
season  is  a  long  one. 

* 

VERBENAS. — Among  the  plants  which  interest 
us  most  of  those  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  are  Ver- 
benas, raised  as  annuals,  and  not  distinguishable 
from  well-grown  cutting  plants.  One  often  asks 
why  the  Vt-rbena  lias  disappeared  from  our  flower 
gardens.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  take  to 
things  that  give  no  trouble.  One  of  the  very  best 
features  of  the  flower  garden  of  the  past  were  beds 
of  Verbenas.  We  believe  the_v  disappeared  owing 
to  disease  in  many  cases,  but  they  were  plants 
that  very  easily  got  dirty,  and  insect  life  would 
be  more  readily  kept  in  force  by  the  cutting  plan. 
l!ut,  as  clearly  shown,  Verbenas  may  be  raised 
from  seed  easily,  and  this  way  may  offer  a  cleaner 
and  a  simpler  way  of  growing  these  pretty  plants 
well.  Messrs.  Sutton  would  confer  a  benefit  on 
many  by  separating  and  fixing  for  us  distinct 
races  of  Verbenas — a  good  white,  a  good  purple, 
as  good  a  blue  as  could  be  obtained,  a  good  scar- 
let, as  well  as  mixed  kinds.  They  send  us  agi-eat 
varii'ty  of  kinds-one  very  elegantly  striped,  arich 
purple  with  half  tlie  flower  purple  and  half  white, 
one  Itaked  and  spotted  like  a  Carnation,  one  good 
lilac,  a  large  bunch  of  a  good  white,  and  a  large 
bunch  of  a  good  scarlet.    We  have  not  seen  any- 


thing for  a  long  time  that  pleaseil  us  more.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  Messrs.  Sutton  making  a 
speciality  of  these,  for  there  are  no  prettier  plants. 
Their  successful  growth  is  remarkable  in  so  hot  a 
summer. 

* 

CARNATIONS.  —  From  Miss  .  Jekyll  two 
bunches  of  Carnations,  one  white,  the  other  a 
deep  salmon  pink,  evidently  only  what  might  be 
called  border  kinds,  thrown  into  a  jar  together. 
They,  undressed,  with  green  and  half-open  buds 
and  leaves,  make  a  little  picture,  and  set  one 
thinking  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  the 
societies  which  exist  for  the  purjjose  of  promoting 
the  love  of  these  flowers  would  extend  their 
schedule  a  little,  and,  without  limiting  the  classes 
they  now  get  together,  would  give  prizes  for 
various  kinds,  cut  as  they  grow,  and  simjily  and 
easily  arranged  in  vases  as  they  would  be  if  cut 
for  a  room.  Cloves  and  the  various  self  colours 
would  tell  well  in  this  way,  as  would  mixtures. 
In  any  case  this  jar  of  two  Carnations,  consisting 
of  about  half-a-hundred  flowers  with  their  buds, 
is  a  handsomer  thing  than  anything  seen  at  the 
Carnation  show,  and  this  is  not  really  a  "  matter 
of  taste."  Sufiicient  reasons  could  be  given  why 
such  a  composition  delights  and  why  it  would 
make  a  "  picture  "  not  unworthy  of  a  true  artist. 
Cut  if  the  dressed  floweis  were  exhibited  as  well 
as  such  as  we  speak  of,  then  the  matter  could  be 
fairly  judged.  Different  tastes  would  be  satisfied 
and  the  interest  of  the  show  extended. 


num,  Gongora  atropurpurea,  Masdevallia  Davisi, 
M.  Harryana,  M.  H.  coerulesccns,  M.  H.  .superba, 
M.ignea,  M.  amabilis,  M.  triangularis,  Mormodes 
luxatum,  M.  luxatum  eburneura,  Odontoglossum 
Scldicpcriaiuim,  and  other  common  kinds, 
Oncidium  linguitormc,  0.  cornigerum,  0.  Schlimi, 
0.  Krameri,  and  otlier.s,  Phalamopsis  of  kinds, 
and  Tricliopilia  lortilis.— Wil.  Thomson,  Jus., 
Clo  re  iifiirils,  CI  a  Iwsh  ich. 


ORCHIDS. 


BoUea  ccslestis. — From  the  York  Nursery, 
Messrs.  Backhouse  send  us  some  charming  varie- 
ties of  this  fine  Orchid,  which  are  by  far  the 
handsomest  we  have  hitherto  seen.  They  are — 
atro-rnbens,  of  an  intensely  deep  plura  colour, 
csjiecially  the  lower  half  of  the  sepals ;  the  lip  is 
extrcmelj'  dark,  and  the  crest  a  light  chocolate. 
Amabilis  is  a  large  and  fine  flower,  with  the 
sepals  of  a  rich  purple,  tipped  with  pale  yellow, 
while  the  furrows  on  them  are  a  bright  yellow. 
The  flowers  measure  just  4  in.  across.  Another, 
named  magnifica,  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size 
of  the  bloom  and  the  rich  deep  colour,  almost  as 
deepasatro-rubens,  but  the  crest  of  the  lip  a  bright 
yellow.  All  three  are  very  fine,  and  among  the 
most  attractive  Orchids  in  season. 

"  Made  up  '  Specimen    Plants.— I  was 

pleased  witli  Mr.  Douglas'  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  making  up  of  Orchid  plants  for  exhibition 
so  as  to  pass  for  single  specimens.  I  have  often 
noticed  this  and  considered  it  wrong,  not  only  as 
regards  Orchids,  but  in  common  things  such  as 
Lilj'  of  the  Valley,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses ;  nor  do  1 
think  right  to  allow  two  plants  of  the  same  kind 
in  a  class  of  six  plants  wdien  there  are  scores  of 
others  dissimilar  that  would  be  admissible. 
Another  thing  I  think  ought  to  be  discouraged  is 
that  of  exhibitors  near  the  show  ground  staging 
their  exhibits  the  day  before,  selecting  the  best 
positions.  This  is  scarcely  fair  towards  those  who 
have  to  bring  their  exhibits  from  a  distance, 
especially  during  a  cold  night  or  morning,  wliich 
often  spoils  them  considerably,  and  consequently 
arc  often  beaten  by  inferior  subjects.  Thirty 
years  ago  such  abuses  as  these  would  have  dis- 
qualified the  exhibitor,  and  they  will  have  to  be 
discountenanced  if  our  exhibitions  are  to  continue 
to  be  beneficial  to  horticulture. — FiICHAED 
BUTLEU,  St.  Uunstan's,  liigcnfs  Park,  London. 

Orchids  at  Bridge  of  Allan.— I  visited 
Dr.  Patcrson's  garden  at  the  Pridge  of  Allan  early 
in  July,  and  made  a  few  notes  of  what  I  saw  in 
flower.  For  the  size  of  the  collection,  I  never 
saw  so  much  bloom  in  an  Orchid  house  as  there. 
Tlierc  were  some  sixty  kinds  in  flower,  ,araong 
which  the  following  were  the  most  noteworthy : 
Aiiguloa  Clowesi,  Prassia  verrucosa  major,  Pletia 
Sherratiana,  various  Cattleyas,  t'ypripedium 
Dominianum,  C.  Veitchi,  C.  ni%'eum,  C.  Argns, 
Cielogyne  fuscata,  Epidcndrum  evectum,  E. 
prismatocarpum,    E.  rhizophorutu,  E.  cinnabari- 


NOTES  ON   ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

Zygopetalum  Sedeni. — This  fine  hybrid 
variety  may  be  ranked  among  the  useful  cla-ss  of 
Orchids,  as  it  flowers  plentifully  at  a  time  when 
the  majority  of  other  Orchids  are  on  the  wane. 
It  is  a  handsome-flowered  plant,  the  result  of 
crossing  the  well-known  Z.  Mackayi  with  2. 
maxillare,  and  whilst  it  possesses  the  free-flower- 
ing tendency  and  robust  constitution  of  its 
parent,  it  is  much  dwarfer  in  gi-owth,  being  only 
about  12  in.  or  15  in.  high.  The  colour  is  a  deep 
glossy  purple,  mottled  with  a  lighter  hue  on  the 
lip,  while  the  sepals  are  a  deep  metallic  green. 
We  saw  some  fine  plants  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing Orchids  in  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nurserj', 
Chelsea,  a  few  days  since. 

Vanda  insignis.— The  true  plant  bearing 
this  name  is  a  very  distinct  one  from  the  variety 
of  V.  tricolor  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  coUec- 
tion.s.  In  habit  it  is  similar  to  V.  suavis,  but  the 
flowers  are  of  quite  a  distinct  form,  having  a 
broad  open  lip  of  a  rich  mauve  tint,  surmounted 
by  a  pure  white  crest.  The  sepals  are  broad  and 
slightly  incurved  by  a  deep  chocolate  colour, 
marbled  with  yellow, 

Epidendrum  Walliei  is  one  of  ihe  finest 
of  the  genus,  being  stately  in  growth  and  beauti- 
ful in  li<'wer.  It  belongs  to  the  section  having 
tall  slender  stems,  terminated  by  large  clusters 
of  flowers.  These  are  1  in.  across  ;  the  sepals  are 
canary  yellow,  copiously  .spotted  with  purple  ;  the 
lip  is  "white,  with  raised  corrugations  of  a  bright 
purple,  combinations  of  colour  that  render  the 
blossoms  highly  ornamental.  It  is  of  free  growth 
and  of  easy  culture. 

Oncidium  dasytyle.— The  yellow-flowered 
Oncidia  are  so  numerous,  that  such  a  distinct 
coloured  species  of  this  is  particularly  desirable, 
the  flowers  being  pale  yellow,  or,  in  fact,  almost 
white,  while  they  have  a  central  black  velvety  top 
resembling  some  insects.  They  are  about  1  in. 
across,  and  make  a  conspicuous  display  on  the 
blocks  and  in  baskets  in  this  nurser^■. 

Oattleya  Mardelli.— This  is  a  new  hybrid 
of  Mr.  Sedens,  raised  between  C.  speciosissima 
and  La;lia  devoniensis.  The  progeny  is  in  no  way 
inferior  to  its  beautiful  parents.  Among  other 
noteworthy  Orchids  in  flower  m  this  collection  are 
C.  Philbrickiana,  C.  dolosa,  Lailia  purpurata  alba, 
Odontoglossum  Lawrencianum,  Dendrobium  Rho- 
dostoma,  and  Phahtnopsis  violacea.  W.  G. 


Scale  Insects  in  Florida. — The  Florida 
Agriculliiriitt  gives  hints  of  what  the  Orange 
growers  are  doing  there,  and  what  they  are  think- 
ing of  doing.  Mr.  C.  K.  Illoomer,  a  large  Orange 
grower,  uses  the  following  mixture:  Five  lbs.  of 
common  soap  and  ten  lbs.  of  sal  soda,  mixed  in 
an  old  kerosene  barrel  filled  with  water.  His 
trees  are  clean  and  healthy.  Another  gentleman, 
near  J.acksonville,  recommends  the  following, 
which  he  has  used  with  great  success  :  To  four 
lbs.  of  whale-oil  soap,  dissolved  by  boiling  in  one 
gallon  of  water,  add  a  hanilful  of  wa.shing  soda 
anil  half  a  gallon  of  kerosene  oil.  If  convenient 
add  also  an  ounce  of  carbolic  acid.  Apply  to 
trunk  and  branches  with  a  flat  paint  brush.  The 
editor  of  the  Afirkiillurisl  adds  :  "  We  have  tried 
passing  a  flame  of  fire  through  tlie  tree,  with 
success,  not  keeping  it  too  long  at  any  place  to 
burn  the  tree.  In  our  opinion,  the  best  and 
easiest  remedy  would  be  a  portable  furnace  and 
boiler  with  pipe,  by  which  hot  steam  could  be 
injected  into  the  tree," 
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COUNTRY    SEATS     AND   GARDENS    OF   and  the  magnificent  tree  growth  which  every- 
GREAT    BRITAIN.  where  meets  the  eye.    In  contemplating  these 

noble  avenues  one  could  wish  that  the  fashion  of 

HAMPTON    COURT.  avenue  planting  were  still   in  vogue,  not,  how- 

Although,  according  to  our  modern  ideas  of  )  ever,  with  untried  exotics,  such  as  many  Conifers 


In  the  grounds  immediately  surrounding  the 
Palace  one  is  impressed  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  design,  amounting  almost  to  formality  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  gay  flower  beds,  the  garden 
has    apparently  undergone    but    little   change 


designing  gardens,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
learned  in  such  a  garden  as  that  at  Hampton 
Court,  still  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  simple 
grandeur  of  the  long  lines  of  noble  avenues, 
the  broad  glades  of  uninterrupted  greensward, 


are,  but  with  such  deciduous 
trees  as  the  Lime,  Horse  and 
Sweet  Chestnuts,  the  Elm,  and 
the  Oak,  for  what  feature  in  a 
home  landscape  can  create  a 
better  idea  of  sublimity  than 
a  venerable  avenue  of  stately 
trees  ?  Standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  principal  facade  of  the 
Palace,  the  eye  is  carried  along 
the  lines  of  avenue  in  three 
directions  ;  that  to  the  left, 
having  the  old  tower  of  Kings- 
ton Church  for  a  terminal,  being 
by  far  the  finest,  as  the  trees 
form  almost  an  archway,  and 
therefore  apparently  add  to  the 
length  of  the  avenue,  which 
is  about  a  mile.  All  these 
avenues  consist  of  stately  Lime 
trees,  and  these  also  form  a  grand  semi-cir- 
cular avenuj  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Palace  itself,  a  striking  feature,particularly  when 
the  trees  are  in  bloom  and  their  perfume 
pervading  the  atmosphere. 


during  the  centuries  it  has  existed,  though  pro- 
bably the  parallel  lines  of  old  Yews  skirting  the 
walks  were  clipped  into  formal  heads,  according 
to  the  old  notions  of  garden  scenery. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  the  modern  types 
of  exotic  tree  and  shrub  growth  is  another  con- 
spicuous feature  on  the  lawns — not  that  they 
would  improve  the  scenery  under  the  circum- 
stances. Some  fine  examples  of  Spirsea  Lind- 
leyana,  with  their  feathery  foliage  and  large 
plumes  of  white  flowers,  are  highly  attractive 
just  now  in  a  long  bed  on  the  front  lawn,  but 
beyond  these  there  is  not  much  in  the  way  of 
newer  types  of  trees  or  shrubs. 

The  Palace,  an  immense  rectangular  pile,  so  fa- 
mous in  historic  associations,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  The  portion  of  it  represented 
in  our  illustration  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts, 
and  contrasts  by  its  irregular  disposition  to  the 
symmetrical  aspect  of  the  maiu  building.  The 
view  is  taken  from  about  the  end  of  the  middle 
avenue,  looking  across  towards  the  Palace  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  Like  the  principal 
block,  it  is  composed  of  brick,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Kensington  and  St.  James's  Palaces, 
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the  glai-e  of  redness  is  toueil  dowu  by  weather- 
beaten  stains,  aud  tluis  really  forms  the  rnost 
picturesque  part  of  the  I'alace.  A  similar 
wing  is  on  the  south  side,  nearly  opposite  the 
sunk  or  private  garden,  adorned  with  old- 
fashioned  borderflowers,that  are  more  in  keeping 
with  the  associations  of  the  place  than  the 
modern  bedding-out  -plants.  Indeed,  this  sunk 
garden,  with  it3  Ihames-side  walk,  grassy 
slopes,  old  Yew  and  other  trees,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  features  of  the  place,  and  its 
interest  and  attractiveness  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  enhanced  were  it  more  richly  stocked 
with  the  many  fine  newer  types  of  hardy 
perennials  and  "shrubs  that  teem  in  our  hardy 
plant  nurseries.  These  would  still  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  present  occupants  of  the  garden, 
besides  forming  a  contrast  with  the  adjoining 
garden,  which  is  kept  in  summer  so  gay  with 
all  kinds  of  tender  plants  arranged  in  various 
styles  and  positions,  yet  so  neat  and  trim 
withal. 

Near  this  garden  is  the  famous  Vine,  now  113 
years  old,  still  remaining  an  object  of  wonder  to 
tlie  multitudes  wliich  visit  the  place.  This  season 
it  is  bearing  a  fair  crop,  but  of  course  the  size 
of  the  bunches  and  berries  is  not  remarkable. 

The  trees  in  the  Home  Park  consist 
chiefly  of  Lime,  Elm,  Horse  Chestnuts,  and  a 
few  Oaks  and  Cedars,  but  the  three  former  pre- 
dominate. Some  of  the  largest  Limes  have  a 
girth  of  from  U  ft.  to  10  ft.  at  .'3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  average  from  110  ft.  to  120  ft.  in 
height.  Those  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the 
south  avenue  line  are  the  largest,  and  they  rear 
their  stately  heads  above  the  central  piece  of 
water,  in  which  they  are  reflected,  pro- 
ducing a  play  of  light  and  shadow  that  everyone 
admires  from  the  windows  of  the  Palace.  The 
Elms,  too,  are  noteworthy  for  size,  about  a 
dozen  of  them  having  a  girth  of  from  20  ft.  to 
28  ft.,  but  several  of  the  largest  show  signs  of 
decay,  as  the  large  holes,  some  as  much  as  •'!  ft. 
in  diameter,  plainly  indicate.  Besides  these 
venerable  old  living  specimens  there  are  many 
remarkable  decayed  stumps,  though  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  There  are  a  few  large 
trees  of  the  common  Oak,  one  of  which,  possessing 
a  girth  of  some  -10  f  t .,  is  a  grand  old  tree,  though 
the  stem  is  hollow.  The  magnificent  avenues  of 
the  Horse  Chestnuts  in  Bushey  Parle,  as  every- 
one knows,  are  matchless  for  healthy  vigour  and 
picturesque  beauty,  and  when  laden  withmyriads 
of  flower  clusters,  constitute  a  sight  unequalled 
in  their  way. 

In  that  portion  of  the  grounds  adjoining  the 
^laze  there  are  some  fine  examples  of  various 
kinds  of  deciduous  and  Coniferous  trees,  beneath 
which  there  is  a  carpeting  of  such  shrubs  as 
Berberis  Aqnifolium,  Laurel,  Privet,  Cotoneaster 
buxifolium,  Box — all  excellent  shrubs  for  the 
purpose.  The  place,  however,  is  cut  up  in  such 
a  meaningless  way  by  walks  as  to  more  resemble 
a  maze  than  the  Maze  itself;  and  the  public  are 
apparently  not  satisfied  with  such  an  inordinate 
supply  of  paths,  but  they  make  tracks  of  their 
own,  so  that  the  whole  surface  is  a  perfect 
riddle  of  walks,  a  contrast  to  the  sobriety  main- 
tained in  this  direction  at  Kew  and  other  public 
gardens.  The  floral  embellishment  of  the 
grounds  is,  as  usual,  carried  out  in  an  effective 
manner  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
( Jraham,  but,  owing  to  the  excessive  hot  and 
dry  weather  we  have  experienced,  the  beds  do 
not  present  the  appearance  they  ultimately  will, 
therefore  it  is  premature  to  give  a  detailed 
description,  though  now  the  display  is  highly 
attractive,  owing  chiefly  to  the  plants  being 
arranged  in  bold  masses  in  large  rectangular 
beds,  and  in  such  an  arrangement  each  colour 
tolls  its  own  story,  as  it  were,  so  different  to 
where   plants  of  various  tints  are  planted  in 


narrow  rows.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  zo- 
nal Pelargoniums  is  one  Henri  Jacoby  with  large 
trusses  of  bloom  of  a  rich  deep  crimson.  Violas 
are  used  with  excellent  effect  intermixed  witli 
Pelargoniums  and  other  plants,  that  is  if  the 
two  colours  will  harmonise ;  for  instance,  Bijou 
Pelargonium  and  Mola  Blue  I'erfection,  edged 
with  Ireslne  Lindeni  and  an  outer  row  of  Golden 
Chickweed,  is  a  pretty  arrangement,  though  the 
season  has  not  favoured  the  growth  of  the 
latter.  Another  fine  bed  is  with  Abutilon 
noEvium  maculatum  and  Petunias,  and  another 
with  a  mixture  of  the  Abutilon  and  A'erbena 
venosa,  bath  edged  with  Linden's  Iresine.  But 
as  we  before  observed  the  bedding  is  not  at  its 
best,  and  we  uuist  reserve  details  for  a  future 
notice. 

The  warm  border  skirting  the  wall  running 
on  either  side  of  the  principal  front  of  the 
Palace  is  an  excellent  site  for  plants  of  a  sub- 
tropical character,  and  it  is  well  stocked  with 
such  subjects  as  Castor-oil  plants,  Chilian  Beet, 
Maize,  and  among  them  a  goodly  admixture  of 
Hemp  (Cannabis  sativa),  which  by  its  light 
featherv  foliage  is  a  fine  feature,  and  it  might 
profitably  be  used  with  good  effect  more  often 
than  it  is  in  smaller  gardens.  The  wall  is 
festooned  with  various  lands  of  Clematis  and 
Honeysuckle,  forming  an  excellent  background 
for  the  sub-tropical  plants.       W.  Goi.uniXG. 


LIME     AND     ITS     COMPOUNDS. 

The  chief  forms  in  which  lime  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  soil  are  quicklime,  carbonate, 
phosphate,  superphosphate,  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  I  propose  to  offer  some  suggestions  on 
the  considerations  which  should  guide  our  choice 
of  the  particular  form  of  lime  to  apply  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  various  cases. 
The  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  are 
natural  productions,  but  quicklime  and  super- 
phosphate are  manufactured  commodities. 

Quicklime. — Besides  the  name  quicklime, 
it  is  called  hot  lime,  burned  lime,  caustic  lime, 
&c. ;  but  the  single  word  "  lime "  exactly 
represents  its  composition,  and  is  the  best  term 
that  can  be  used  for  it.  This  lime  is  manu- 
factured from  its  carbonate,  which  exists  in 
the  form  either  of  limestone  or  of  chalk,  and 
is  composed  of  fifty-six  part.s  of  lime  and 
forty-four  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  making  one 
hundred  parts  by  weight  of  carbonate.  By 
heating  in  kilns  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  driven  off,  and  lime  is  left.  By  this  treat- 
ment, the  lime  having  lost  its  neutralising  acid, 
has  become  a  highly  active  substance,  exhibiting 
great  caustic  properties,  and  energetically  en- 
deavouring to  unite  with  some  other  body 
capable  of  satisfying  and  neutralising  its  pe- 
culiarly active  character.  This  craving  is 
usually  satisfied  in  the  following  manner. 
Water  may  be  added,  or,  if  not,  the  lime 
will  get  it  from  tlie  atmosphere,  when  com- 
bination takes  place.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
quickly  accomplished,  and  great  heat  is  con 
s^quently  developed ;  whilst  in  the  latter  [a 
slow  union  goes  on,  proportionately  as  the 
lime  can  obtain  the  moisture  from  the  sur- 
rounding air.  "When  tlie  reaction  is  complete, 
hydrate  of  lime  has  been  formed,  and  its  com- 
position is  b}'  weight  as  follows :  lime,  fifty- 
six  parts  ;  water,  eighteen  parts.  This  hydrate 
is  a  dry  whitish  powder,  and  is  soluble  in 
water,  which  fact  is  highly  important,  as  it  will 
be  seen  that  tlie  next  cliange  renders  it  a  body 
perfectly  insoluble  in  that  medium  when  pure. 
Now  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  begins  to  act 
on  the  hydrate,  and  gradually  but  completely 
turns  out  the  water,  and  in  course  of  time  re- 
gains its  original  position  of  union  with  the 
lime,  so  that  now  wo  have  the  same  compound 


that  we  started  with,  viz.,  carbonate  of  lime ; 
and  the  only  difference  is  that  now  it  is  in  a 
minutely  divided  state,  at'd  so  can  the  better 
be  acted  upon  by  disintegrating  agencies 
but  otherwise  it  is  quite  as  insoluble  as  the 
clialk  was  in  the  first  place.  Therefore,  to 
furnish  plant  food  for  present  u.=e,  the  lime 
should  be  applied  before  it  has  taken  beck  its 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmcspheie. 

Now,  these  various  changes  must  be  eharly 
understood  if  we  are  to  know  when  and   how  to 
apply  lime  to  the  soil  to  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  land  and  ourselves.     \Vhen  the  lime  is  in 
the  soil — suppose,  for  instance,  in  its  form  of 
hydrate  —  instead   of   getting    supplied    with 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  it  gets  it  from  decom- 
posing matter  in  the  soil,  and  by  so  carrying  off 
the  products  of  decomposition,  aids  and  hastens 
the  decay  of  further  portions,  and  thus  assists  in 
bringingthem  intoaform  available  for  plant  food. 
But  if  the  lime  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air 
before  spreading  upon  the  land,  this  valuable 
property  is  entirely  lo.st.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  wise  to  spread  the  lime  before  it  has 
become  hydrated,  as,  .supposing  there  are  com- 
pounds of  ammonia  in  the  soil,  the  lime  seizes 
upon  the  acids  of  these  compounds  and  .sets  free 
the  ammonia,  which  rapidly  escapes   into   the 
air;  besides,  instead  of  causing  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  in  a  favourable  manner,  it 
would  take  away  its  water,  dry  it  up,  and  tend 
to  carbonise  it  and  render  it  useless.      The  lime 
.should  really  be  shot  in  heaps  in   convenient 
places,    and    slaked   in  the   same   way   as  the 
bricklayer  slakes  liis  lime  for  making  mortar  ; 
and  as   soon   as   it   has   been   mixed  up   with 
suflicient  water  it  should  be  covered  up  with 
earth,  to  keep  the  carbonic  acid  of   the  atmo- 
sphere away  from  it.    After  allowing  it  time  to 
slake,  it  should  be  quickly  spread  upon  tlie  land 
and  harrowed  in  immediately.    It  should  not  be 
ploughed   in,  as  it  is  well  known   that  lime 
rapidly   sinks  into  the  soil,  so   that   it   only 
requires  a   superficial   covering   of   earth,   just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  air  from  readily  reaching 
it.      Lime  applied  in  this  way  also  assists  in 
decomposing   the  rocky   materials   existing   in 
soils,  thereby  liberating  the  alkalies  and  aiding 
the    formation    of     nitre,    which    is    of    such 
well-known   value  as  manure.     In   this  form 
also  it  neutralises  free  acids,  and  also  renders 
land  light  and  porous — sometimes,  in  fact,  too 
porous  for  Wheat  and  other  crops  requiring  com- 
pact soils  for  their  perfect  development.      In 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  roller  will  generally  be  a 
.sufficient  remedy,  as  it  is  only  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  lime,  and  not  its  chemical  com- 
position, that  has  caused  the  difficulty.     Indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  injure  heavy  land  by  the  ap- 
plication of  lime  in  any  quantity,  provided  it  is 
properly    slaked   and    applied  in  its  hydrated 
form.     With  lighter  soils  it  is  different,  and  if 
too  much  lime  in  its  caustic  form  be  applied  to 
these,  it  quickly  decomposes  the  small  available 
quantity  of  organic  matter  which  such  soils  con- 
tain, and  uses  it  up  in  one  short  season.    No 
doubt  it  whips  up  the  immediate  crop,  but  it 
does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  future.  To  .soils  of 
this  kind,  sulphate  may  bo  applied  as  a  source 
of  lime  in  large  quantities  without  the  slightest, 
fear  of  injury,  and,  indeed,  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results;  but  of  this  I  will  speak  later  on. 
^^'ith   regard  to  the  limes  manufactured  from 
chalk,  it  is  believed  by  cultivators  that  those 
made  from  the  lower  grey  chalk  give  better  re- 
sults than  the  purer  and  whiter  limes  from  the 
upper  beds,  and  many  who  have  had  long  ex- 
perience willingly  give  a  higher  price  for  the 
grey  than  the  white.     Before  leaving  the  con- 
sideration of  this  simple  form  of  lime,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  that  if  it  is  mixed  with  perfectly 
fresh  manure  no  harm  will  happen;  but  if  de- 
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composition  has  commenced  ammonia  lias  been 
formed,  and,  no  matter  what  form  it  may  have 
taken — ■whether  carbonate,  humate,  uhnate,  &c., 
the  lime  will  inevitably  seize  upon  the  acid  and 
set  the  ammonia  free  to  escape  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Phosphate  of  Lime,  such  as  is  found  in 
bones,  coprolites,  and  other  natural  substances, 
is  composed  of  lime,  168  parts,  and  dry  phos- 
phoric acid  142  parts,  by  we'ght.  In  this  form 
it  is  a  perfectly  insoluble  substance,  the  bone 
production  being,  however,  more  readily  changed 
to  a  soluble  form  than  the  mineral.  Cones  iu 
their  natural  form  cannot  act  as  plant  food. 
"Whether  they  are  heaped  with  earthy  matter, 
or  whether  as  bone  dust  they  are  applied  to  the 
soil,  the  subsequent  action  in  either  case  is 
similar.  The  organic  portion  is  fermented  and 
decomposed,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  acted 
upon  in  the  following  manner.  Carbonic  acid 
is  perhaps  the  most  obliging  aoid  known.  It  is 
turned  out  of  its  combination  with  all  basic 
substances  by  the  direct  application  of  any  other 
acid  under  the  sun  ;  but  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration it  has  a  slow,  but  effective  revenge. 
It  has  such  an  atBnity  for  lime  that,  under  such 
conditions  as  it  finds  in  the  soil  or  compost  heap, 
it  gradually  takes  away  one-third  of  the  lime 
from  the  insoluble  phosphate,  forming  with  it 
chalk,  and  leaving  the  remaining  two-thirds 
behind.  These  two-thirds  are  now  in  comljina- 
tion  with  the  original  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid,  together  with  some  water  which  has  also 
been  admitted,  and  the  substance  now  formed 
is  bi-calcic  phosphate  of  lime,  its  composition 
by  weight  being  as  follows ;  Lime,  112  ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  142 ;  and  water,  18.  Here,  it  will 
be  seen,  the  carbonic  acid  has  taken  away  5G 
parts  of  the  lime  to  form  chalk,  whilst  18  p.i.rts 
of  water  have  replaced  the  .50  parts  of  lime 
taken  away.  The  new  body  is  fairly  soluble, 
and  is  probably  the  very  best  form  of  phosphate 
of  lime  to  add  to  the  land.  It  is  able  to  furnish 
plant  food  slowly,  but  surely ;  it  is  sufliciently 
soluble,  but  it  is  not  rapidly  used  up,  and  it 
feeds  the  plant  through  all  stages  of  its  growth. 
Cultivators  were  perfectly  satisSed  with 
fermented  and  ground  bones  until  it  was  made 
known  that,  if  bones  were  subjected  to  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid,  a  more  soluble  and,  it 
was  supposed,  better  manure  was  obtained. 

This  discovery  was  immediately  utilised  by 
a  well-lmown  manure  manufacturer,  and  so 
great  was  his  success  that  other  large  makers 
sprung  into  existence  one  after  another,  until 
the  industry  has  now  become  of  enormous 
dimensions.  Now  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  pyrites  are  imported  annually  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  sulphuric  acid  required  to 
make  this  manure.  The  principle  involved  in 
the  production  of  superphosphate  is  as  follows : 
After  the  gelatine  has  been  extracted  from  the 
bones,  they  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in 
proportion  of  100  lb.  of  pure  acid  to  310  lb.  of 
bone  pliosphate.  As  before  stated,  this  bone 
phosphate  is  composed  by  weight  of  168  parts 
of  lime  and  142  parts  of  dry  phosphoric  acid. 
The  sulphuric  acid  now  acts  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil 
acted  under  the  older  system,  but  it  does  exactly 
twice  the  work  of  the  latter,  and  it  does  it 
rapidly  instead  of  by  a  tedious  process.  Instead 
of  taking  away  oO  parts  of  lime,  as  the  carbonic 
acid  did,  it  appropriates  112  parts,  forming 
gypsum  in  this  case  instead  of  chalk,  as  iu  the 
former,  and  leaving  the  newcompound — namely, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  to  possess  the  following 
composition  :  Lime  bj  weight,  .56  parts  ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  142  parts ;  and  water,  36  parts. 
So  now  we  have  less  lime  by  56  parts,  and  more 
water  by  18  parts.  The  gypsum  formed  artifi- 
cially   in  the  manufacture  of  this  234  parts 


of  superphosphate  amounts  to  272  parts,  and 
the  two  bodies  are  iu  a  state  of  intimate  mixture, 
and  so  remain  to  be  sold,  as  is  well  understood, 
as  superphosphate  of  lime ;  and  some  manu- 
facturers further  add  large  quantities  of  ground 
gypsum  as  a  "drier."  Therefore  commercial 
superphosphate  is  very  largely  made  up  of 
gypsum.  It  was  found  that  mineral  phosphates, 
such  as  coprolites,  might  be  mixed  witli  (he 
bones  without  seriously  interfering  with  the 
quality  of  the  manure,  and  it  is  now  often  the 
practice  to  mix  equal  quantities,  and  afterwards 
treat  the  mixture  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  This 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  price  within 
reasonable  limits.  The  action  of  superphosphate 
depends  greatly  upon  the  composition  of  the  soil 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Leaving  the  gypsum  for 
the  present  out  of  consideration,  it  is  found  that, 
if  there  are  no  free  basic  substances  or  car- 
bonates present  in  the  soil,  the  superphosphate 
is  quickly  dissolved,  and  causes  rapid  and  rank 
growth  ;  but  its  effects  are  quickly  exhausted, 
and  the  plant  then  fails  to  acquire  that  nourish- 
ment it  needs  to  till  its  cells  in  the  later  stages 
of  its  growth.  But  it  almost  always  happens 
that  there  is  more  or  less  lime,  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  the  soil,  and  this  immediately  seizes 
upon  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
superphosphate,  and  leaves  precisely  the  same 
comjound  as  that  obtained  by  the  fermentation 
of  bones,  which  compound  is  the  mean  between 
the  natural  insoluble  tricalcic  phosphate  and  the 
extremely  soluble  superphosphate  of  lime.  This 
medium  compound  is  also  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  "  reduced  superphosphates,"  which  from 
age  and  contact  with  basic  substances  have  lost 
some  of  their  phosphoric  acid;  and  though 
thereby  they  have  become  commercially  depre- 
ciated in  value,  their  practical  utility 'has  for 
many  purposes  increased.  So,  as  a  "rule,  after 
superphosphate  has  been  applied  to  land,  it  be- 
comes exactly  similar  to  fermented  bones,  with 
one  great  difference,  however,  viz.,  that  the 
former  contains  at  least  half  its  weight  of 
gypsum  ;  and  some  of  the  good  results  usually 
ascribed  to  superphosphate  are  due  to  the 
presence  in  its  composition  of  this  large  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  of  lime.  Superphosphate 
should  be  applied  in  small  quantities  to  all  soils 
that  are  short  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  it  would 
often  be  found  that  a  dressing  of  gypsum  mixed 
with  bone  dust  and  soot,  &c.,  would  be  equally 
efficacious,  at  a  less  cost. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  chalk, 
marl,  shell-sand,  &c.,  is  sometimes  used  for 
applying  to  land,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  its 
advantages  over  hot  lime  ;  for  though  it  does 
not  decompose  the  silicates,  it  does  not  use  up 
the  organic  matter,  and  therefore  is  better 
adapted  for  light  soils,  which  have  not  any 
organic  matter  to  spare.  It  can  also  sometimes 
be  obtained  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and,  where 
lime  is  dear,  economical  reasons  may  dictate  its 
use.  It  is  useful  for  neutralising  free  acids  in  soils, 
and  so  sweetening  the  herbage  ;  but  it  is  lumpy 
and  insoluble,  and  difficult  to  deal  with,  and, 
with  manufactured  lime  and  ground  gypsum  at 
reasonable  prices,  chalk  is  not  likely  to  be  used 
to  any  extent  by  practical  people. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  found  naturally  in  the 
form  of  gypsum,  which  is  composed  of  lime,  56 
parts,  dry  sulphuric  acid,  80  parts,  and  water, 
."36  parts,  by  weight.  This  requires  grinding 
before  it  is  available  for  use,  and  it  can  now  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  powder  at  a  very  mode- 
rate cost.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is  useful  as 
plant  food,  whenever  a  soil  requires  lime  or 
sidphuric  acid.  Lime  is  present  in  most  soils, 
but  many  districts  are  very  deficient  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  ground  gypsum  is  the  most  convenient 
and  the  cheapest  form  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
apply.    Where  a  sandy  soil  requires  lime,  in 


which  case  quicklime  is  objectionable,  gypsum 
answers  the  purpose  admirably.  It  is  portable, 
easily  spread,  and  slowly  soluble,  and  it  assists 
such  light  soils,  both  mechanically  and  chemi- 
callj',  in  retaining  ammoniacal  and  other  manures 
that  are  applied  to  them.  The  best  results  may 
be  obtained  by  using  gypsum  with  guano, 
bone  dust,  shoddy,  rags,  soot,  and  other  nitro- 
genous and  phospliatic  manures,  and  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  a  mixture  of  bone  du.st 
and  gypsum  would  produce  a  more  lasting  effect 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  would  the  application  of 
superphosphate  of  lime.  Those  who  use  gypsum 
as  a  top-dressing  prefer  to  sow  it  on  dewy 
mornings  or  evenings,  or  during  a  slight  shower 
of  rain,  so  that  it  clings  to  the  leaves  of  the 
plants,  and  they  say  that  its  effects,  when  it 
continues  for  some  time  on  the  leaves,  are  very 
remarkable.  Where  a  soil  is  deficient  in  sul- 
phates, and  yet  contains  an  excess  of  organic 
acids,  which  renders  it  sour,  an  application  of 
SO  per  cent,  of  gypsum  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of 
lime,  or  20  per  cent,  of  chalk,  would  be  an  efficient 
remedj'.  There  are,  however,  some  samples  of 
gypsum,  particularly  that  from  Sussex,  which 
contain  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  their  composition  ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  the 
one  luider  consideration  a  dressing  of  this  kind 
of  gypsum  would  effectually  cure  the  sourness 
without  any  admixture  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  the  most  convenient  and  best 
kind  to  apply. — W.  J.  Kemp,  in  Field. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 


HARDY  FLOWEES  AT  KIRKSTALL. 

JnsT  now  the  garden  is  very  interesting,  notwith- 
standing that  the  first  and  fairest  blush  of  summer 
bloom  is  past.  Roses  are  the  main  feature,  and 
never  before  have  we  seen  them  so  good  here. 
They  were  mulched  thickly  in  early  winter  and 
pruned  late  in  spring.  Mildew,  fly,  and  grub 
attacked  them  simultaneously  ;  the  first  was  soon 
got  under,  the  fly  was  quickly  cleared  by  scores 
of  small  birds  from  the  woods  close  by,  and  the 
grubs,  which  destroyed  many  of  the  finest  buds, 
were  checked  by  hand-picking.  The  other  day 
we  arranged  the  finest  combination  of  flowers  of 
the  present  season,  consisting  of  the  following 
simple  subjects  :  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  Tunica 
Saxifraga,  Campanula  coronata,  Eosa  villosa, 
Sweet  Brier  blooms,  and  a  few  Grasses,  including 
Stipa  pennata.  The  yellow  Asphodel  for  a  long 
time  past  has  put  out  one  or  two  of  its  starry 
blooms  at  a  time  from  a  stout  spike.  Geranium 
sanguineum.in  from2-ft.  to  3-ft.  patches.is  simply 
gi-and  on  rockwork.  The  various  OSnotheras,  in- 
cluding CE.  glauca,  ffi.  speciosa,  (E.  Fraseri,  03. 
macrocarpa,  and  CE.  fruticosa,  and  some  of  the 
annual  species,  are  also  very  gay,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  such  perennials  as  Lathyrus  grandi- 
florus,  L.  latifolius,  and  L.  1.  albus.  The  Eryn- 
giums  promise  to  be  finer  than  heretofore  with  me, 
probably  because  of  the  rich  quarters  given  them, 
VIZ.,  an  old  Asparagus  plot.  Double  Potentillas 
are  likewise  very  showy,  and  though  their  habit 
is  most  untidy,  they  are  likely  to  gain  a  place 
amongst  choice  border  plants.  A  handsome  Phlox, 
having  pure  white  flowers,  and  which  has  been  in 
flower  a  fortnight,  is  grown  here  without  a  name, 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  ;  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  which  is  not  the  case  with  other  white 
sorts  I  have  tried.    Its  height  is  18  in. 

Campanulas  have  long  made  a  fine  show.  Seven 
varieties,  but  slightly  differing,  of  the  turbinata 
section  are  most  lovely — white,  pale  and  dark 
blue,  and  whites  variously  tinted  with  blue  and 
pink.  C.  coronata  is  quaintly  beautiful,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  white-frilled  caps  worn  by  dames 
thirty  or  more  years  ago.  C.  hirsuta,  C.  muralis, 
C.  garganica,  C.  pusilla,  C.  pulla,  and  C.  Zoysi 
are  even  dwarfer  than  the  varieties  of  turbinata, 
but  to  my  mind  the  gem  of  gems  in  the  Hairbell 
family  is  C.  Waldsteiniana ;  it  has  erect,  fine,  wiry 
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stems  only  2  in.  high,  well  rlividcd  at  the  top, 
causing  the  foliage  to  be  hidden  by  its  flowers, 
which  are  in  the  way  of  those  of  C.  garganica, 
but  without  the  white  starry  eye,  and  perhaps 
somewliat  larger.  The  foliage  is  nearly  the  size 
and  substance  of  that  of  Gentiana  verna,  but  of 
an  unusual  glaucous  grey  colour ;  this  greyness,  in 
a  pleasing  and  indescribable  manner,  pervades  the 
bloom.  0.  Henderson!  is  a  grandly  bloomed 
Harebell,  darker  and  more  densely  flowered  than 
C.  tenella,  sometimes  but  wrongly  called  C.  alpina. 
Many  of  the  tall  species  have  been  recently 
noticed,  as  have  also  the  beautiful  Thr  fts.  Acan- 
tholimum  glumaceum  has  a  neater  habit  than 
name,  but  with  me  its  centre  twigs  die  off  every 
summer.  Genista  tinctoria  fl.-pl.  has  been,  and 
still  is,  much  admired  here,  though  my  specimen 
of  it  is  but  little  more  than  18  in.  across.  C'oron- 
illa  iberica,  5  ft.  through,  is  in  good  character 
just  now.  Pentstemon  Lewisi,  Coba;a,  Scouleri, 
pubescens,  ovatus,  and  speciosus  have  all  proved 
hardy,  and  their  merits  as  alpines  are  of  a  high 
order.  Linaria  vulgaris  var.  peloria,  having  crept 
■into  my  garden  somehow,  has  pleased  several 
visitors  with  it  curiously  distinct  flowers.  Aqui- 
legia  trinityensis  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  Columbines.  The  Gentians  have 
not  done  well  with  me  this  season,  excepting  the 
dwarf  kinds,  such  as  G.  verna,  G.  bavarica,  G. 
acaulis,  and  G.  brachyphylla ;  these  seem  to  be 
more  at  home,  as  do  also  the  Soldanellas,  Cypri- 
pedium  spectabile,  established  near  these  for 
three  years,  fails  to  blooms  this  season  ;  its  growth, 
too,  is  much  weakened,  but  Epigaia  repens  does 
well  in  the  same  quarter,  viz.,  under  a  west  wall, 
sheltered  from  the  north  by  a  Rhododendron  and 
south  by  a  little  mound,  topped  by  an  Andromeda, 
2  ft  or  3  ft.  high,  so  that  there  is  but  a  narrow 
opening  to  the  east.  Planted  in  nearly  all  leaf- 
mould,  amongst  which  some  limestones  are  half 
buried,  it  has  both  grown  and  flowered  freely  for 
two  years.  Brodiasa  congesta  carries  a  fine  head 
of  bloom  on  a  stem  more  than  3  ft.  long.  Actin- 
ella  scaposa  is  an  over-praised  plant,  having 
Coreopsis-like  flowers,  but  in  every  way  inferior 
to  that  plant.  Saussurea  macrophylla  is  neat  and 
quaint — not  showy  in  the  least,  but  there  is  some- 
thing about  it  that  will  save  it  from  being  dis- 
carded from  choice  collections.  Teucrium  j^yre- 
naicum  is  a  valuable  rock  plant,  as  are  also 
Antirrhinum  Asarina,  Kdriantlius  dalmaticus, 
Polemonium  confertum,  8alLs  reticulata,  Helian- 
themum  Tuberaria,  and  Convolvulus  maritimum. 
One  specimen  of  Saxifraga  Hirculis  is  finely  in 
flower  in  a  position  where  it  catches  the  surface 
water  from  the  walk  and  fully  exposed.  In  no 
other  instance  in  my  garden  has  this,  the  most 
beautiful  flowered  of  all  the  Saxifrages  done  so 
well.  It  seems  to  like  plenty  of  water  and  sun- 
shine. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  a  little  Daisy 
which  has  flowered  here  since  March.  Grown  side 
by  side  with  Bellium  bellidioides,  it  proves  to  be 
quite  distinct.  It  has  much  narrower  petals,  and 
they  are  more  broadly  divided,  flower-stems  4  in. 
high,  almost  thread-like,  but  erect  foliage,  not 
half  the  size  of  that  of  B.  bellidioides  ;  moreover, 
it  grows  in  flat,  but  loose  rosettes  at  the  ends  of 
underground  runners.  It  was  presented  to  me 
by  a  lady  who  collected  it  in  Corsica,  and  hitherto 
we  have  spoken  of  it  under  the  name  of  B.  cor- 
sicum.  Is  this  known  to  any  of  j'our  readers  ?  and 
by  what  name  ?  I  will  only  add  tliat  for  rock- 
work  it  is  a  gem.  John  Wood. 


Hardiness  of  the    Tuberose.— I   was 

glad  to  read  the  note  (p.  L'.j)  respecting  the  Tube- 
rose being  out  all  winter  at  Tottenham,  because 
I  turned  a  few  bulbs  out  of  pots  last  summer, 
never  expecting  to  see  any  more  of  them  after 
being  subjected  to  several  severe  frosts,  but  the 
note  in  question  caused  me  to  examine  the  spot 
where  I  planted  them,  viz.,  under  some  small 
Walnut  trees,  where  I  grow  my  collection  of 
Anemones,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  them  in  a 
growing  state,  not  strong,  but  stronger  than  many 
of  the  Tritomas  have  grown  as  yet  with  me  since 


the  past  winter.  What  an  acquisition  this  will 
be  if  it  can  be  added  to  our  hardy  collections, 
and  why  should  it  not  be  equally  hardy  as  many 
American  roots  so  classed! — JoJiN  Wood, 
Woodinllc,  KirkdaU. 

Xerophyllum  asphodeloides.— This  is 

an  interesting  plant,  but  one  rather  more  curious 


The  Turkey's  Beard  (Xerophyllum  asphodeloides). 

than  beiutitul.  It  forms  a  tuft  of  hard  setaceous 
leaves  a  few  inches  in  height,  with  much  the  habit 
of  a  small  Asphodel.  The  flower-stem  is  erect  and 
leafy,  and  bears  a  compact  raceme  of  white  flowers 
with  spreading  segments.  It  succeeds  best  in 
moist  peaty  soil.  In  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden  it  is  planted  on  a  mound  chiefly  of  peat. 
In  this  position  it  seems  to  grow  well,  and  around 
it  has  grown  a  cushion  of  Pearl-wort,  whicli  rather 
enhances  its  appearance  and,  perhaps,  its  well- 
being.  It  is  a  native  of  the  North  American  Pine 
barrens,  from  New  Jersey  to  Oregon  southwards. 
— L. 

HYBRID  COLUMBINES. 

There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  hybridism  as 
such,  or  to  cross-breeding,  and  in  the  case  of  the 


Eocky  Mountain  Columbine 


Columbines  referred   to    by   Mr.   Burton   last 
week,  the  answer  is  tbat  no  one  has  ever  seen  a 


hybrid  Columbine  quite  so  good  as  what  we 
know  as  the  pure  species.  That  they  (the  hy- 
brids) are  pretty  no  one  doubts.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  hybridi-sm  or  cross-breeding,  but  of 
the  value  of  the  plant.  We  have  never  seen 
a  hybrid  Columbine  so  lovely  as  the  true  A. 
cojrulea  or  the  true  A.  glandulosa.  Therefore 
when  we  see  people  getting  enthusiastic  over 
the  seedlings  that  occur  in  every  garden  where 
Columbines  are  grown,  we  always  wish  their 
attention  was  fixed  on  trying  to  secure  a  lasting 
stock,  60  to  say,  of  the  beautiful  species.  People 
do  not  always  read  carefully.  No  one  ever  said 
a  word  as  to  "  natural  variations"  being  against 
good  taste  in  gardening;  "natui'al  variations" 
are  among  the  blessings  of  gardening.  The 
question  is  the  value  of  what  we  get  in  that 
way.  Some  things  are  good — some  worthless  ; 
others  good,  but  inferior  to  the  types  from  which 
they  sprang.  The  above  illustration  is  from  a 
flower  of  the  Itocky  Mountain  Columbine  pent 
us  this  year  by  Mrs.  Davidson,  in  whose  garden 
in  Dorset  the  plant  is  said  to  be  a  good  perennial. 
Of  the  various  seedling  Columbines  none  are 
more  valuable  for  cultivation  tlian  certain 
forms  of  the  common  Columbine.  A.  good 
single  white  variety  grown  at  Munstead.  It  is 
a  very  bold,  graceful,  .and  hardy  plant. 

Campanula  carpatica  aa  a  Wall 
Plant. — On  the  terrace  walls  here  (which  are 
built  of  rough  blocks  of  stone)  this  dwarf  creeping 
Campanula  has  got  well  established,  and  is 
spreading  over  the  entire  surface.  At  this  time 
of  year  its  masses  of  beautiful  blue  flowers  look 
very  pretty,  peeping  out  amongst  the  white 
blossoms  of  wall  shrubs,  such  as  those  of  the 
Jessamine,  or  Deutzia  crenata,  or  even  amongst 
the  variegated  foliage  of  the  Euonymus,  with 
which  the  wall  is  covered,  I  have  no  doubt  many 
might  like  to  try  so  simple  and  pretty  a  com- 
bination ;  if  one  good  clump  is  put  in  at  the  top 
of  the  wall,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  quickly  spread, 
and  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  for  many  years  to 
come. — J.  Groom,  Linton  I'arl,  llahhtone. 

Aspects   for   Herbaceous    Plants.— 

The  aspect  in  which  these  are  grown  greatly 
affects  their  permanent  welfare.  In  a  border 
here  baring  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  north,  being 
on  one  side  of  a  walk, 
but  in  no  way  shaded 
from  the  south,  except 
\>y  a  fence  of  Roses  and 
a  low  Holly  hedge,  I 
have,  during  the  past 
severe  winters,  lost  many 
things  that  havesurvived 
on  the  opposite  border, 
which  faces  the  sun 
direct,  a  south  border  in- 
deed. On  the  northern 
aspect  all  the  Tritomas 
have  died  outright :  on 
the  south  side  they  have 
been  injured,  but  not 
killed.  It  is  the  same 
with  Lilium  candidum  ; 
but  the  scarlet  Martagon 
does  equally  well  on 
either  side.  On  both 
north  and  south  aspects 
all  our  Gcum  coccineum 
died  last  winter,  and  so 
did  many  of  the  Poten- 
tillas  on  the  north  side ; 
some  of  these  were,  how- 
ever, new  kinds  only 
planted  last  year.  Lark- 
spurs have  likewise  suf- 
fered severely,  and  I  find 
most  things  grow  weaker 
on  the  northern  aspect 
than  on  the  south,  and 
spring  bulbs  do  not 
bloom  so  well.  I  find  it  a  good  deal  the  best 
plan  to  plant  all  doubtful  things  in  spring  instead 
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of  autumn,  as  it  enables  the  plants  to  get  esta- 
blished, and  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  winter. 
What  I  did  not  quite  expect  was  that  all  the 
newer  and  finer  Aquilegias,  hybrids,  and  others 
liave  stood  the  w-inter  on  both  borders,  and 
flowered  well,  greatlj'  increasing  their  root  size  at 
the  same  time.  Most  of  them  were  transplanted 
from  a  bed  to  the  border  in  the  autumn.  Hyacin- 
thus  candicans,  planted  6  in.  or  7  in.  deep  at 
midwinter,  suffered  no  injury  from  the  continual 
frosts  and  snows  and  late  spring,  and  is  now 
pushing  strongly. — MiDL.^ND  Gardeneb. 

The  Tiger  Flower. — Among  the  plants  that 
stood  last  winter  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
Tigridia  Pavonia  in  the  ordinaiy  border,  and  on  a 
rockery,  Nothochlrena  Maranta;,  from  Corsica  last 
year. — A.  Kixgsmill. 

Spiraea  venusta.  —  A  herbaceous  kind,  is 
hardly  inferior  to  S.  palmata,  only  taller  and 
looser  in  habit,  with  flowers  of  not  quite  so  deep 
a  rose  colour.  It  comes  into  flower  just  as 
palmata  goes  out,  and  is  now  expanding  here. — 
J.  S.  ^Y. 

Astrantia  maxiraa.  -  The  usual  plant  of 
this  name  has  greenish-white  petals  deepening  in 
the  centre  to  pink.  We  have  here  a  variety 
obtained  from  the  old  garden  of  the  late  Mr. 
Leeds  whicli  has  pale  greenisli  flowers  almost 
white,  but  without  any  tinge  of  pink.  I  don't 
find  this  form  described  anywhere,  but  it  is  a 
very  handsome  variety,  growing  about  2  ft.  in 
height  and  bearing  its  beautiful  star-like  flowers 
in  profusion.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  it  a 
name  ?— Beockhurst,  Didslury. 

Smilax. — I  saw  in  your  "  Late  Notes  and 
Questions ''  recently  the  following  question : 
"  Do  3-0U  know  a  plant  called  Smilax?  an  American 
term."  I  should  like  to  know  why  your  corre- 
spondent calls  Smilax  an  American  term  ?  It  is 
certainly  Greek,  and  is  mentioned  in  line  108  of 
the  "BacchfB  of  Euripides,"  where  it  has  the 
epithet  fair-fruited,  i.e.,  berried,  applied  to  it. 
Theophrastus  in  his  "  Histoiy  of  Plants  "  describes 
it  as  a  creeper,  with  a  thorny  stem  and  an  Ivy-like 
leaf  ;  the  flower  he  calls  "  white  and  fragrant  as 
a  Lily."  To  the  same  effect,  Pliny  in  his  "Natural 
History  "  writes  :  "  Similis  est  hederie,  e  Cilicia 
primum  quidem  profecta,  sed  in  Grajcia  fre- 
quentior,  densis  geniculata  caulibus,  spinosis 
fruticosa  ramis,  folio  hederaceo,  parvo,  non 
anguloso,  a  pediculo  emittente  pampinos,  flore 
candido,  olente  lilium."  I  should  not  have  troubled 
you  with  all  this  somewhat  pedantic  lore  which  I 
have  culled  from  Mr.  Sandys'  admirable  edition  of 
the  "  Bacchaj,"  but  that  I  am  estr';mely  desirous 
of  ascertaining  what  the  Smilax  is  like,  and  I 
trust  your  correspondent  will  kindly  send  me  a 
spray  of  it.  Like  Ivy,  it  was  twined  into  garlands 
by  the  votaries  of  Dionj'sus.— H.  M.,  Bronugrove. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 
Pleasure  Ground.— ^^^lere  the  annu.al  pruning  of 
shrul  IS  li.is  been  delayed  it  should  now  be  taken  in  hand, 
othenvise  young  gi-owths  which  follow  will  be  too  tender 
to  withstand  the  frost  of  the  next  winter.  In  many  places 
the  severe  frost  has  left  a  terrible  mark  upon  shrubs  and 
conifers,  and  even  common  Oaks  in  this  locahty  now  pre- 
sent a  sickly  appearance  similar  to  that  which  followed 
the  winter  1860-61.  It  is  an  ordinary  practice,  but  never- 
theless, a  mistaken  one,  to  cut  injured  shrubs  early  in  the 
spring ;  whereas  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience  and  the 
determination  to  put  up  with  a  temporary  eyesore,  the 
delay  of  a  levr  weeks  would  save  many  fine  things  from 
destruction.  Shortly  after  the  dreadful  Tuesday  in  .January 
so  fatal  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  many  of  our  Arbutus, 
Evergreen  Oaks,  Laurustinus,  Escallonias,  Chinese  Privets, 
Garryas,  Portugal  and  common  Laurels  would  have  been 
given  up  for  dead  by  many  practical  men,  but  by  leaving 
them  heiToetically  sealed  with  their  own  defunct  tops,  we 
now  find  75  per  cent,  breaking  freely  from  the  branches  up 
to  the  two-year  old  shoots,  and  many  of  the  remaining  15 
per  cent.  th.at  were  more  severely  injured  are  breaking  up 
from  the  ground.  We  are  now  busy  cutting  back,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  the  recovery  of  Arbutus  Andrachne, 
of  Ilex  dipyreua,  and  a  host  of  other  old  friends  is  entirely 
due  to  patience.  \\Tiere  tender  Confers  such  as  Pinus 
insignis,  Cupressus  niacrocarpa,  and  Deodars  have  been 
killed  or  disfigured  they  should  be  properly  grul>bed  up 
with  all  their  strongest  roots,  particularly  wliere  choice 
specimens  are  growing  near  them.  Conunon  Laurels,  also 
Bays,  may  be  sawn  off  above  the  gromid.  The  general 
pruning  of  liWng  trees  and  hedges  of  various  kinds,  pro- 
duces the  most  pleasing  effect  when  perfonued  with  a  knife. 

W.  COLEJIAN 


HARDINESS  OF  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS. 
I  SEE  Mr.  Ed.  Jackman  refers  to  this  in  his  Notes 
on  Carnarvonshire.  It  may  also  be  said  to  be 
hardy  in  East  Anglia.  Still  the  bloom  in  the 
open  here,  though  plentiful  enough,  is  smaller 
and  less  white  than  when  grown  under  glass.  It 
seems  less  injured  by  the  cold  than  the  drought. 
We,  however,  propagate  all  our  Deutzia  gracilis 
in  the  open  air,  mucli  in  the  same  way  as  our 
white  Spiraeas.  No  plant,  however,  pays  better 
for  a  little  fostering  culture,  either  out  of  doors 
or  under  glass,  than  the  Deutzia  gracilis.  After 
flowering  it  should  be  cut  back  if  need  be,  and 
allowed  to  make  its  new  growth  in  a  sheltered 
place  or  under  glass.  Thus  forced  and  partially 
matured,  the  Deutzia  gracilis  may  either  be 
planted  out  or  kept  in  pots  in  a  warm  sheltered 
spot  in  the  open.  Plants  so  treated  will  be 
drooping  pendent  bushes  laden  with  fluffy  pure 
white  bloom  the  following  season. 

Other  Deutzias.— Neither  D.  scabra  or 
crenata  force  so  freely  as  gracilis,  but  they  have 
no  rivals  in  the  open  air.  We  have  some  magnifi- 
cent bushes  of  tlie  former  posted  among  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  the  effect  is  charming.  D.  scabra  is 
not,  however,  of  much  use  for  cutting,  as  its  flowers 
fall  very  soon,  and  the  orange  colour  of  its  stamens 
mars  the  purity  of  its  white  flowers  when  brought 
too  near  to  the  eye.  At  a  distance,  however,  in 
shrubberies  it  is  simply  magnificent. 

D.  crenata  is  yet  more  striking,  and  the  flowers 
are  also  more  durable.  The  chief  drawback  is  the 
profuseness  of  pink  on  the  under,  outer,  and 
especially  on  the  under-sides,  so  that  the  flowers 
are  really  a  mixture  of  those  two  colours,  and 
neither  of  them  pure.  There  is,  however,  a  pure 
white  double  variety  of  this,  which  is  charming. 
Double  as  the  Jasminum  Sambac,  and  white  as 
D.  gracilis  at  its  best,  this  double  white  Deutzia 
is  indeed  a  great  acquisition  for  house  purposes, 
or  in  the  shrubbery.  D.  T.  Fish. 


it  excels  all  the  other  sorts  in  size  of  flower,  length 
of  panicle,  profuseness  of  bloom,  and  vigorous 
habit.    It  must,  therefore,  be  a  worthy  addition. 


New  Deutzia,  Pride  of  Rochester.— 

The  old  double-flowered  variety  of  Deutzia  scabra 


New  Deutzia  Pride  ot  Rochester. 

now  in  flower  in  most  gardens  is  pretty  enough, 
but  a  new  form  of  D.  crenata  that  has  had  its  origin 
in  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry's  nurseries  at  Ro- 
chester, New  York,  is  an  improvement  upon  it. 
As  may  be  seen  by  the  woodcut  (which  represents 
one-third  the  natural  size),  the  flowers  are  very 
double  and  pure  white,except  the  backs  of  the  petals, 
which  are  tinged  with  rose.    The  raisers  say  that 


TWO  KINDS  OF  CATALPAS. 
There  need  no  longer  be  any  question  as  to  the 
two  kinds  of  Catalpa.  No  observer  who  has  ex- 
plored the  country  watered  by  the  lower  Wabash 
and  White  Rivers  of  Indiana,  the  southern  portions 
of  Illinois,  the  western  lowlands  of  Kentuckj'  and 
Tennessee,  and  the  swampy  region  of  south-eastern 
Missouri,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Arkansas, 
which  lie  along  the  Mississippi  between  the  up- 
lands on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
delta  lands,  will  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  reach- 
ing the  conclusion,  that  here  he  has  found  the 
native  habitat  of  a  tree  that  is  very  different  from 
that  which  is  usually  cultivated,  and  that  is  known 
in  these  Western  States  only  as  a  cultivated  plant, 
since  it  is  never  seen  growing  wild. 

In  all  the  tract  just  indicated,  native  Catalpas 
may  be  seen  in  the  original  forests.  Unfortunately 
these  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  since  the 
merits  of  this  Catalpa  and  its  lumber  have  been 
known  and  appreciated. 

Crossing  the  State  of  Arkansas  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  the  explorer  finds 
that  the  bottoms  of  the  Arkansas  are  occupied  by 
trees  of  the  same  character;  and  the  whole  delta 
of  the  great  river  where  Catalpas  grow  is  believed 
to  be  occupied  by  this  kind  alone.  These  Missis- 
sippi trees  and  their  progeny,  wherever  found, 
which  can  be  traced  to  this  source,  are  all  of  the 
speciosa  kind ;  while  all  others  in  cultivation  are 
more  or  less  clearly  and  directly  traceable  to  the 
hand  of  the  nurseryman,  and  through  his  agency 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  so  on  back  to  the 
accepted  origin  of  the  typical  form  of  the  Catalpa 
bignonioides  in  Georgia.  Let  it  be  repeated,  not 
one  of  this  latter  kind  is  ever  found  growing  wild 
in  the  Western  forests ;  wherever  the  trees  are 
seen,  they  are  clearly  referable  to  human  agency, 
and  that  of  very  recent  date. 

Diagnosis   of  the  Two  Forms 

The  Species. — C.  bignonioides. — Tree,  as 
above  described  (by  the  botanists),  usually  low- 
branched  ;  short-stemmed  when  in  open  lands. 
When  planted  thickly  in  groves  the  stems  become 
taller,  but  are  seldom  really  straight.  Young 
trees  often  winter-killed  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Bark  gray,  and  in  mature  trees  (or  those  of 
12  years  or  more)  it  is  scaly,  peeling  ott  in  small 
thin  plates,  very  easily  separated. 

Flowers,  as  represented  in  Michaus'  plate, 
tinged  with  violet,  having  yellow  and  purple  spots 
inside  the  throat,  as  above  described. 

Fruit,  usually  abundant ;  pods  8  in.  to  15  in. 
long,  somewhat  flattened,  the  valves  meeting  at 
an  angle,  forming  a  projecting  ridge  that  can  be 
sensibly  felt  by  the  fingers,  transverse  section 
lenticular,  surface  slightly  uneven,  usual  colour 
light  brown,  especially  on  cultivated  trees  in  this 
latitude  and  northward. 

Seeds  applied  end  to  end,  in  one  or  more  layers, 
to  a  rather  flat,  grooved,  gray  placenta,  winged 
as  described  ;  entire  length,  1  in.  to  1  in.  7  lines; 
breadth,  2  lines;  averaging  100  to' a  pod.  The 
coma  or  fringe  is  usually  sharply  pointed  at  each 
end.  Well  represented  in  Michaux' plate.  Weight, 
2000  to  the  ounce,  says  Barney. 

The  "Variety  speciosa.  —  Trees  more 
erect,  naturally  growing  taller,  and  better  fur- 
nished with  limbs  where  exposed.  In  thick  groves 
erect,  straight  and  tall ;  in  natural  forests  stems 
.50  ft. ;  the  tops  of  old  trees  apt  to  be  broken.  In 
cultivation  more  hardy  than  the  bignonioides. 

Bark,  in  young  trees,  is  light  gray,  becoming 
darker  with  age,  adhering  closely,  and  moderately 
furrowed  vertically,  much  like  that  of  White 
Ash  ;  when  older,  it  becomes  somewhat  looser  in. 
places. 

Flowers  much  larger,  nearly  pure  white ;  mark- 
ings in  the  throat  clear  yellow  and  purple,  very 
showy ;  one  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
common  species. 

Fruit  often  less  abundant ;  pods  usually  longer, 
1.5  to  20  and  more  inches  ;  6  to  7  lines  in  diameter; 
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generally  of  darker  brown  colour,  more  cylindrical, 
and  usually  marked  with  distinct  parallel  grooves 
in  their  entire  length. 

Seeds,  winged  and  fringed  at  both  ends,  larger 
than  the  species,  1  in.  8  lines  long,  iJ  to  -1  lines 
wide ;  the  coma  or  brush  at  the  ends  is  more 
spread,  less  pointed,  weight  1000  to  1200  to  the 
ounce,  1300  by  another  count.  Texture  of  the 
wing  membrane  more  silky  and  softer,  compared 
witli  the  satiny  and  harsher  tissue  of  the  bigno- 
nioides  species. 

Dr.  Engelmann,  in  the  Jiotan'ical  (laxetii\ 
Vol.  .">,  No.  1,  January,  ISSO,  says: — 

"  Catalpa  speciosa  (U'arder).— A  middle- 
sized  tree  with  grayish-brown,  much  cracked  or 
furrowed,  at  last  slightly  flaky  bark,  and  light 
yellowish  gray  wood  ;  leaves  large,  truncated,  or 
more  or  less  cordate  at  base,  slenderly  acuminate, 
soft  downy  on  the  under  side,  inodorous  ;  flowers 
in  large  and  loose  panicles  ;  tube  of  the  corolla 
conical,  longer  than  wide,  its  lower  part  scarcely 
protracted ;  upper  lip,  before  its  expansion,  longer 
than  the  other  lobes,  and  enveloping  them;  lower 
lobe  bilobed ;  inside  of  corolla  slightly  marked  at 
the  throat  with  red-brown  lines,  and  with  two 
yellow  bands  at  the  commissures  of  the  lowest 
with  the  lateral  lobes  ;  stamens  and  style  as  long 
aa  the  tube,  pod  terete,  strongly  furrowed  ;  wings 
of  seed  about  as  long  as  the  seed  itself,  rounded 
at  the  ends  and  split  into  a  broad  coma. 

"Common  in  the  low,  rich,  sometimes  overflowed, 
woodlands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  along  the 
lower  course  of  that  river  and  its  confluence  and 
in  the  adjoining  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi  in  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentuckj-,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  according  to  [Micliaux 
abounding  near  the  borders  of  all  the  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Mississippi  further  south ;  whether 
the  localities  cited  by  him  in  West  Florida  produce 
this  or  the  eastern  species  is  at  present  unknown. 
Flowers  in  May.  This  tree  has  quite  an  inte- 
resting and  instructive  history.  It  was  already 
known  to  Michaux  and  to  many  botanists  and 
settlers  of  those  regions ;  even  the  aboriginal 
Shawnees  appreciated  it,  and  the  French  settlers 
along  the  Wabash  named  it  for  them  the  Shawnee 
Wood  (Bois  Chavanon),  and  prized  the  indestruc- 
tible quality  of  its  timber ;  but  the  botanists, 
even  the  subtle  Eafinesque,  who  roamed  over 
those  verj'  regions,  seem  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  not  distinct  from  the  south- 
eastern Catalpa  bignonioides.  To  me  the  fact 
that  these  trees,  then  not  rarely  cultivated  in  St. 
Louis,  produced  their  larger  and  more  showy 
flowers  some  10  or  1.5da3's  earlier  than  the  eastern 
or  common  kind,  was  well  known  as  earl}'  as  1842, 
and  their  blcssoming  has  since  ben  annually 
recorded  in  my  notes  on  the  advance  of  vegeta- 
tion, but  I  hail  not  the  sagacity  or  curiosity  to 
further  investigate  the  tree.  It  was  reserved  to 
Dr.  J.  A.  AVarder,  of  Ohio,  to  draw  public  atten- 
tion to  it  in  IS.^.'!.  He  was  struck  with  its  beauty 
in  the  streets  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  a  few  strag- 
glers were  cultivated,  and  described  it  cursorily 
in  his  journal,  the  Western  llm-ticvUural  Rericn, 
Vol.  iii-,  p.  5a.3,  without  deciding  whether  a  dis- 
tinct species  or  a  variety,  and  without  assigning 
a  name  to  it.  It  was  soon  named,  however,  pri- 
vately as  it  seems,  by  him  and  his  friends  Catalpa 
speciosa,  and  was  propagated  as  a  more  ornamental 
form.  Thirteen  years  later  I  find  in  the  catalogue 
of  J.  C.  Teas'  nursery,  Eaysville,  Indiana,  for  1866, 
Catalpa  speciosa  offcreci,  tlie  lOl)  one  year  old 
seedlings  for  S51."i0.  But  only  within  "the  last 
few  years  the  beauty  and  importance  of  the  tree 
has  made  a  greater  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
principally  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Warder 
himself,  Mr.  E.  E.  Barney,  of  Dayton,  and  Mr.  R. 
Douglas,  of  Waukegan,  Illinois.  The  latter  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  future  importance  of  this 
species,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1878  he  collected 
on  the  Lower  Oliio  400  pounds  of  its  seed  for  his 
own  nursery  and  for  distribution  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

"  Catalpa  speciosa  replaces  C.  bignonioides  en- 
tirely in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  it  by  its  taller  and  straighter  growth, 
its  darker,  thicker  {.i  in.  to  1  in.  thick),  rougher  and 


scarcely  exfoliating  bark  (in  the  older  species  it  is 
light  gray,  constantly  peeling  off,  and  therefore 
not  more  tlian  2  or  IJ  lines  thick);  its  softly,  downy, 
slenderly  acuminate  and  inodorous  leaves  (those 
of  bignonioides  have  a  disagreeable,  almost  fcetid, 
odour  when  touched),  marked  with  similar  glands 
in  the  axils  of  the  principal  veins  of  the  under 
side  ;  by  its  much  less  crowded  panicle,  and  l5y  its 
much  larger  flower,  fruit,  and  seed.  The  flowers 
I  found  2  in.  in  the  vertical,  and  a  little  more  in 
the  transverse  diameter ;  the  lower  lobe  is  deeply 
notched  or  bilobed  in  speciosa,  entire  in  bigno- 
nioides ;  the  tube  in  the  former  is  conical  and  10 
lines,  in  the  latter  campanulate  and  about  7  lines 
long ;  in  the  first  slightly  oblique,  in  the  other 
very  much  so — the  upper  part  being  a  great  deal 
shorter  than  the  lower  one,  so  that  the  anthers 
and  stigma  become  uncovered  ;  the  markings  in 
the  old  species  are  much  more  crowded  ami  con- 
spicuous, so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  flower  a  dingy 
appearance,  while  ours  looks  almost  white.  The 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  before  expansion  extends 
beyond  the  other  lobes  and  covers  them  like  a 
hood  in  the  western  species,  while  in  the  eastern 
it  is  much  shorter  than  the  others  and  covers  them 
only  very  partially.  The  pods  of  our  species  are 
8  in.  to  20  in.  long,  17  to  20  lines  in  circumference, 
dark  brown  and  strongly  grooved,  whiin  dry,  the 
placental  dissepiment  very  thick;  in  the  eastern 
species  the  pod  is  nearly  the  same  length,  but 
only  9  to  12  lines  in  circumference,  its  grooves 
very  slight  its  colour  pale,  and  the  dissepiment 
flat.  In  both  species  the  pod  is  perfectly  terete 
before  the  valves  separate,  after  that  the 
valves  of  ouis  remain  more  or  less  semi- 
terete,  while  the  much  thinner  ones  of  the 
other  flatten  out,  so  that  they  seem  to  indicate  a 
compressed  pod.  The  elongated  seeds,  winged  at 
both  ends,  are  of  about  equal  length  in  both 
species,  but  in  speciosa  they  are  much  wider, 
3J  to  i  lines,  and  the  wings  have  more  or  less 
rounded  ends  which  terminate  in  a  broad  band  of 
rather  short  hair  ;  in  bignonioides  the  seeds  are 
only  '2h  to  3  lines  wide,  with  pointed  wings,  and 
their  tips  terminating  in  a  long,  pencil-shaped 
tuft  of  hair. 

"Our  tree  is  larger,  of  straighter  growth,  and, 
being  a  native  of  a  more  northern  latitude,  is 
hardier  than  the  south-eastern  species  ;  the  wood 
of  both  is  extremely  durable,  i:)erhaps  as  much  so 
as  that  of  our  red  Cedar,  and  has  the  advantage 
over  it  of  a  much  more  rapid  growth,  and  of  pos- 
sessing only  a  very  thin  layer  (2  or  3  annual  rings) 
of  destructible  sapwood.  But  of  these  qualities 
and  of  its  adaptabilitj'  to  manv  important  uses, 
others,  and  especially  Mr.  Barney  in  a  recent 
pamphlet,  have  given  a  full  account.  It  is  already 
extensively  planted  in  our  Western  prairie  States, 
as  especially  along  railroads,  for  which  it  is 
expected  to  furnish  much  needed  timber  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.'' — Avierican  Agricultural 
Association's  Journal. 
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Bark. — The  peeling  and  harvesting  of  Oak 
bark  this  season  was  accomplished  quickly  and  in 
good  order,  the  weather  being  more  favourable 
for  that  work  than  has  occurred  for  many  years. 
The  price  of  Oak  bark  was,  however,  not  as  satis- 
factory as  one  could  have  wished,the  average  price 
realised  throughout  the  country  being  about  10s. 
a  ton  lower  than  last  year;  the  increased  use  of 
other  tanning  materials  every  year  tends  to 
diminish  the  demand  for  bark.  The  stock  of  old 
bark,  too,  still  standing  in  stacks  and  sheds 
throughout  the  country  doubtless  caused  in  some 
measure  the  general  reduction  in  price  of  new 
bark.  The  value  of  Oak  bark  as  a  tanning  ma- 
terial is,  I  fear,  rapidly  on  the  wane. 

■Woods  and  Plantations.— In  these  just 
now  tlie  principal  work  requiring  attention  is  the 
clearance  of  all  forest  produce  cut  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  and  the  repairing  of 
any  roads  or  rides  damaged  through  the  removal 
of  timber,  underwood,  &c.  Young  plantations 
that  are  becoming  too  thick  and  crowded  should 


be  tliinned  at  once  while  hands  generally  can  be 
better  spared  than  later  on  when  forest  work  is 
more  varied  and  plentiful.  In  point  of  conveni- 
ence, too,  where  game  is  preserved,  any  covers 
thinned  at  this  season  can  be  left  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed until  cover  shooting  takes  place,  wliich  is 
more  particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  outlying 
plantations  adjoining  arable  lands,  for  as  soon  as 
harvest  commences  game  of  all  kinds  is  driven 
into  the  covers,  where  it  should  there  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  quietness  until  the  shooting  season. 
Gates,  stiles,  and  all  kinds  of  fences  bounding 
woods,  slopes,  and  plant  itions  ought  to  be  made 
perfectly  secure  against  the  inroads  of  cattle, 
sheep,  tec.  Those  fences  adjoining  grazing  lands 
should  have  special  attention  during  hot  weather, 
for  cattle,  when  driven  by  insects,  quickl)'  find  out 
weak  places  in  hedges,  and  when  one  breaks 
through  the  whole  herd  or  flock  will  surely  follow, 
and,  of  course,  can  in  a  very  short  time  do  an 
immense  amount  of  injurj'  to  young  trees  or 
underwood ;  and,  besides,  when  once  cattle  get 
into  a  habit;  of  trespassing  into  covers  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  fence  them  out.  Top  off  and  fore- 
shorten branches  and  spray  of  trees  that  hang 
down  too  low  over  roads,  rides,  drives,  footpaths, 
and  gates.  Where  the  branches  of  trees  are 
inclined  to  over-arch  roadways  or  gate- 
ways encourage  a  lofty,  broad  spread  of 
branches  by  keeping  the  spray  and  smaller 
branches  well  trimmed  up  above  the  centre  of  the 
way,  and  allow  the  terminal  spray  to  hang 
naturally  down  on  the  opposite  side,  that  is,  when 
one  tree  only  forms  the  arch ;  of  course  when 
there  is  one  tree  or  more  on  either  side  the  ends  of 
the  branches  must  be  shortened  and  not  allowed 
to  drop,  but,  rather  on  the  other  hand,  to  grow  up- 
wards so  as  to  form  a  lofty  arch.  An  easj', 
natural  looking  arch  of  branches  over  a  gate  or 
roadway  is  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  feature 
that  should  be  oftener  seen  in  woodland  walks 
and  drives  than  it  is.  One  umbrageous  tree  (when 
growing  close  to  a  gate  or  road)  is  quite  sufficient 
to  form  a  beautiful  shady  arch  if  a  little  attention 
be  directed  to  it  occasionally. 

Lopping,  Pruning,  and  Staking. — A\'ork- 
men, as  arule,aretooprone generally  when  entrusted 
with  the  lopping  of  branches  over  roads  to  over-do 
such  work ;  there  are  workmen,  however,  who  possess 
a  taste  for  pruning,  and  those  are  the  men  who  should 
be  entrusted  with  thisparticular  branch  of  forestr}-. 
Such  men  I  have  known  when  once  directed 
in  the  proper  way  gradually  get  their  hands  and 
eyes  educated,  so  to  speak,  to  the  work,  tliat  it 
becomes  a  pleasure  to  masters  and  workmen  when 
the  annual  turn  of  lopping  and  pruning  is  in  pro- 
gress, every  year  adding  as  it  were  to  the  beaut)' 
or  charm  of  some  particular  tree,  archway,  or 
arbour  of  greenery.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to 
mean  hard  pruning  and  trimming  into  formal  and 
fantastic  shapes  and  figures  ;  for  such  I  have  no 
fancj',  and  am  glad  that  the  taste  for  this  style  is 
becoming  rare.  Young  trees  in  newly  formed 
plantations  should  be  gone  o\er  now,  if  not 
already  done,  to  remove  duplicate  leading  shoots 
and  to  foreshorten  over-luxuriant  side  branches 
that  are  growing  out  of  proportion  in  length  and 
strength  ;  all  surplus  stem  shoots  should  also  be 
rubbed  off  or  cut  away.  Trees  of  last  season's 
planting  that  needed  staking  will  require  attention 
to  see  that  the  ties  are  secure  and  not  too  tight, 
as  they  so  soon  become  so  in  the  case  of  fast  grow- 
ing trees,  particularly  of  the  soft-wooded  class ; 
on  the  other  hand,  too,  when  stakes  become  loose, 
they  often  cause  an  abrasion  of  the  bark  of  young 
trees  by  rubbing  on  the  top  of  the  stake  through 
the  action  of  the  wind.  The  top  of  a  tree  stake 
sliould  in  all  cases  be  sloped  off  from  the  side 
ue.xt  the  tree  at  a  sharp  angle,  for  even  when  a 
young  tree  is  securely  staked,  the  force  of  strong 
wind  is  apt  to  bend  it  over  the  top  of  the  stake, 
and  if  neglected  a  season,  the  tree  will  probably 
be  seriously  damaged,  and  in  some  cases  I  have 
noticed  trees  utterly  ruined  from  this  cause  alone. 
Relieve  shrubs  and  other  ornamental  plants  from 
the  encroachment  of  rough  weeds  or  undergrowth 
that  is  likely  to  interfere  with  their  proper  de- 
velopment.      Root      out    Docks,    Thistles,    and 
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Nettles  on  or  near  rides  and  drives  ;  indeed,^  any- 
where they  should  receive  no  quarter.  Young 
hedges  should  be  kept  clean  by  means  of  hoeing, 
or,  by  what  is  still  better,  hand-weeding;  older 
Iiedges  may  be  kept  clean  enough  by  cutting  the 
weeds  off  with  a  hook  and  spreading  the  litter 
over  the  roots  of  the  hedges,  unless  in  the  case  of 
Docks  and  Thistles,  or  other  bad  seeding  weeds 
which  should  be  exterminated  by  rooting  out  and 
burning.  See  tliat  watercourses,  culverts,  and 
pipe  drains  underneath  rides  and  drives  are  well 
cleared  out  in  the  proper  order  for  ciirry- 
iug  off  a  sudden  flood  of  water.  Clean 
and  scour  out  open  ditches  and  trenches 
and  cut  new  ones,  where  Kushes  and  otlier 
aquatic  weeds  abound.  Ground  intended  to^  be 
planted  next  season  may  now  receive  attention, 
whenever  hands  can  be  spared,  by  means  of  clear- 
ing, fencing,  and  cutting  open  ditches  to  dram 
wet  places,  and  laying  off  surface  water  m  low 
places. 

Nursery.— A  sharp  look-outshoulduowbekept 
on  choice  conifers  for  insects  and  their  larvaj.    This 
is  about   the  time  when,  generally,  ^  they  begin 
their  work  of  destruction,  and,  what  is  most  pro- 
voking, the  leading  shoots  are  most  liable  to  be 
attacked,  tlius  destroying   the    season's    growth, 
and  throwing  the  symmetry  of  the  tree   out  of 
balance  for  perhaps  two  or  three  years ;  some  trees, 
indeed,  never  regain  a  proper  leader.     The  hoe 
should    be    kept    going    wherever    weeds    show 
themselves,  but  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
destroying  the  weed  crop  so  long  as  this  scorching 
liot  weather  continues.      This   has  been  an  un- 
usually favourable  season  for  the    cleansing   of 
foul   ground.      Any  trees   or   shrubs   that   show 
signs  of  flagging  or  of  backgoing  should  be  well 
mulched  with  half-rotten  manure,  and  a  thorough 
watering  should  be  given  overhead  occasionally  ; 
tliis      is      best      done     in     very    hot     weather 
towards    evening.     Newly    grafted   trees   should 
be  gone  over,  and  the  ties  slackened  or  removed, 
where  necessary,  and  all  shoots  and  buds  growing 
on  the  stock  should  be  cut  or  rubbed  off.    Any 
trees  intended  to  be  budded  may  now  be  operated 
Clean  all  superfluous  shoots  off  the  stems  of 
hard-wooded  trees,    lighten    their  heads 
when  growing  out  of  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  stem,  and  if  necessary  stake  them  firmly,  as 
they  are  liable  to  damage  one  another  by  wind- 
waving  in  the  nursery  rows.     Hot  pits  of  Haws 
and  Holly  berries  should  be  well  turned.     Weed 
and  compost  heaps  will  be  rendered  valuable^  by 
mixing  both  with  quicklime,  reforming  them  into 
steep  ridge-shaped  mounds,  so  as  to  keep  out  wet. 
Dry,  friable  soil  is  most  valuable  in  the  nursery 
during  wet  winters  and  springs  for  covering  the 
roots  of  young  trees  when  planting  is  in  progress 
and  the  ground  is  in  a  wet,  sodden  state.     Attend 
to  green  crops  by  hoeing  and  thinning  out  the 
young  plants.  G.  11. 
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or  thereabout,  and  it  never  fails  to  flower  with 
the  utmost  freedom.  It  is  with  us  only  sliowing 
panicles  now,  but  will  not  be  in  flower  for  a  fort- 
night at  least.  It  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
late  flowering  habit.  It  never  exceeds  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
in  height  here  in  Yorkshire. — J.  S.  W. 

Canadian  Golden  Willow.— When  living 
in  Montreal  I  saw  frequently  in  gardens  a  very 
beautiful  tree,  called  by  the  Canadians  "  the 
Golden  Willow.''  It  was  very  like  a  common 
Willow  in  its  manner  of  growth  and  the  colour  of 
the  leaves,  but  the  stems  of  the  beautiful  long 
sprays  were  a  most  beautiful  golden  colour.  I 
have  looked  in  Loudon,  but  cannot  find  it 
described.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  its 
botanical  name  .'  and  also  where  it  is  to  be  had  .' 
as  I  am  wanting  one  to  contrast  with  a  Copper 
r.eech  in  a  small  shrubberj'.  I  do  not  think 
"  CJolden "  describes  it  sufKciently,  it  is  such  a 
lovely  orange  colour.— F.  DuSLOP,  The  Holm- 
wood,  Dorkinij,  Snrnij. 

Hardiness  of  Fortune's  Bamboo  and 
Camellias.- Were  the  merits  of  Fortune's 
Bamboo  more  generally  known,  it  would,  I  feel 
sure,  become  popular.  Twenty-six  degrees  of 
frost  have  not  the  power  to  dim  its  freshness. 
The  wonderful  hardiness  of  this  plant,  and  its 
distinct  manner  of  growth,  should  recommend 
it.  A  plant  which  passes  unscathed  such  winters 
as  tlie  last  seven  may  surely  lay  claim  to  be 
called  hardy.  Although  we  possess  considerable 
variety  of  form  amongst  haidy  evergreens,  yet 
any  addition  to  their  number  should  be  wel- 
comed, especially  when  marked  by  such  distinct 
characteristic  features  as  the  Bamboo.  The 
past  winter  has  also  served  to  illustrate  the 
perfect  hardiness  of  the  Camellia.  I  have  lately 
remarked  instances  where,  although  such  shrubs 
as  the  Euonymus  have  been  browned  and  quite 
spoilt  by  frost.  Camellias  standing  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  show  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
injury.  Such  winters  as  we  have  had  do  one  good 
service — they  test  the  powers  of  endurance  of  our 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  to  the  extent  of  ena- 
bling us  to  know  what  may  ^be  depended  on  and 
what  not.— J.  C,  Bijfltet. 


the  compost  used  for  growing  them  in  should 
consist  of  a  good  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  half 
decayed  manure,  and^plenty  of  sand.  I\Iany  grow 
them  in  peat,  but  that  cannot  always  be  had,  and 
so  far  as  Plumbagos  are  concerned  tlicy  do  very 
well  without  it.  From  tlie  cutting  pots  they  may 
be  transfered  to  .3-in.  ones,  and  from  them  to 
G  in.  ones,  and  in  these  plants  good  enough  for  any 
purpose  may  be  grown. 

As  soon  as  they  have  fairly  begun  to  grow  the 
shoots  will  run  out  and  up  quickly,  but  when 
dsvarf  bushy  plants  are  wanted  these  must  be 
frequently  stopped  a  few  inches  above  the  pot. 
A  warm  pit  is  tlie  best  summer  quarters  for  P. 
rosea,  and  a  cold  frame  does  for  P.  capensis. 
Being  near  the  glass,  plenty  of  air  and  water 
must  be  given  them  at  this  season.  In  autumn 
they  do  not  require  to  be  subjected  to  such  hardy 
treatment,  and  to  induce  the  blooms  to  open 
freely  in  winter  a  little  forcing  must  be  resorted 
to.  Young  plants  rooted  now,  or  previous  to  this, 
will  show  blooms  long  before  winter,  but  if  they 
are  grown  purposely  for  winter  blooming  no 
flower  must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  until  that 
season,  and  the  more  they  are  deprived  of  flower 
buds  the  more  freelj'  will  they  bloom  when  they 
do  begin.  When  they  have  once  flowered  they 
may  be  rested  for  a  little  time  and  started  into 
growth  again,  when  they  will  soon  flower  a  second 
time. 

As  wall  and  pillar  plants  Plumbagos  are 
most  useful ;  in  our  conservatory  we  have  pillars 
8  ft.  high  clothed  with  them,  and  when  in  bloom 
they  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  this  position 
much  wood  has  annually  to  be  cut  out  of  them, 
and  after  flowering  we  cut  every  shoot  into  the 
old  wood.  In  short,  I  may  say  that  P.  capensis 
may  be  treated  as  a  Fuchsia,  and  P.  rosea  as  a 
Clerodendron.  CAMBRIAK. 
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Cistus  crispus. — This  is  a  very  beautiful 
plant  with  large  flowers  of  a  very  rich  crimson- 
lake  colour,  borne  erectly.  It  has  a  bushy  habit, 
and  is  a  great  ornament  on  a  rockery.  — 
BEOCKiirn.'ST, 

Myrtles  in  Cornwall.— The  note  in  The 
Garden'  (p.  53)  respecting  IMyrtles  in  the  open 
air  induced  me  to  measure  the  heiglit  of  the  taller 
of  a  fine  pair  growing  here  on  the  south  front  of 
the  mansion.  It  measured  2-t  ft.  3  in.,  and  the 
other  is  only  a  trifle  shorter.  They  suffered 
severely  during  the  past  winter,  the  tips  of  all 
the  shoots  being  killed,  but  they  are  now  one 
mass  of  green,  being  studded  over  with  young 
shoots. — Jons  C.  TallACK,  Prideaiix  Plan', 
Padstan: 

Spiraea  Lindleyana.  —  This  fine  shrub 
deserves  all  that  is  said  of  it  (p.  78).  Though  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  it  is  not  such  a  fastidious 
subject  as  regards  soil  and  situation  as  might  be 
imagined.  Here,  a  clump  of  it  about  10  ft., 
though  growing  in  an  exposed  situation  and  in  a 
soil  that  is  neither  deep  nor  rich,  has  survived 
every  severe  winter  during  the  last  thirty  years. 


PLUMBAGO  CAPENSIS  AND  ROSEA. 
These  two  beautiful  plants  are  well  worth  cul- 
tivating. P.  capensis  is  a  greenhouse  plant ;  the 
other  belongs  to  the  stove.  The  flowers  of 
both  are  peculiar  in  colour;  indeed,  I  know  of 
no  other  blue  flower  resembling  P.  capensis,  and 
the  colour  of  P.  rosea  is  also  distinct.  The  pale 
blue  of  P.  capensis  never  fails  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  rosea  would  be  equally  popular  were  it 
oftener  seen.  Both  are  readily  propagated  from 
cuttings  put  in  during  any  of  the  spring  or  summer 
months.  The  best  are  the  little  side  shoots,  2  in. 
or  3  in.  in  length.  AVhere  propagating  accommo- 
dation is  not  very  good,  the  shoots  may  be  drawn 
off  with  a  heel,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  any 
kind  of  cutting  will  soon  root  in  a  light,  sandy 
mixture,  and  with  a  little  bottom  heat.  '\^erj' 
early  in  spring  warmth  must  be  given ,  but  no  w  they 
may  be  rooted  in  any  close,  moist  place  without 
bottom  heat  or  being  plunged  at  all.  This  par- 
ticularly applies  to  P.  capensis,  and  P.  rosea  may 
o-enerally  be  rooted  in  the  same  box  or  pot.  When 
once  roots  are  formed  the  plants  are  easily 
managed,  and  will  bear  separating  and  repotting, 
although  not  a  particle  of  soil  may  be  attached 
to  the  young  roots. 

To  have  a  succession  of  plants  and  bloom  two 
batches  of  cuttings  should  be  rooted  in  the  year ; 
one  early  in  spring,  the  other  about  the  present 
time.  The  first  will  produce  flowers  throughout 
the  autumn,  and  the  latter  during  winter.  Than 
Plumbago  flowers  in  winter  nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable,  and  having  them  at  that  season  alone 
is  ample  recompense  for  any  trouble  taken  in 
obtaining  them.  Cuttings  of  either  kind  rooted 
at  the  present  time  will  produce  plants  which  will 
flower   during  the   winter.     From    first  to   last 


PALMS  OF  ELEGANT  GROWTH. 
Taken  collectively  Palms  are  in  the  front  rank 
of  plants  possessing  elegance  of  growth.  They 
possess  a  wide  variation  in  form  and  general 
character,  from  the  immense  spreading  leaves  of 
Latanias  and  Sabals  to  the  tall  slender-habited  Leo- 
poldinas,  Chamajdoreas,  and  Geonomas  ;  although 
until  comparatively  recently  we  had  not  many  in 
cultivation,  our  acquaintance  with  tliem  being 
in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  few  examples 
that  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  various  botanical 
gardens  and  in  the  few  private  gardens. 
But  within  the  last  thirty  years,  plants  remark- 
able for  their  foliage,  be  it  large  and  bold,  or 
the  opposite  slender  and  minutely  subdivided, 
have  come  as  aiuch  into  favour  with  cultivators  as 
those  which  produce  handsome  flowers.  The 
smaller  growing  Palms,  particularly  such  species 
as  possess  a  distinct  appearance,  have  been  much 
sought  after.  Millions  of  these  smaller  growing 
kinds  have  been  raised,  and  not  a  few  that 
naturally  attain  a  considerable  size  have  also 
been  cultivated,  for  a  good  many  of  the  larger 
growing  kinds  are  found  so  accommodating  that 
they  may  be  kept  for  a  number  of  years  within  a 
manageable  size  by  restricting  their  growth, 
which  is  done  by  confining  the  roots  in  small  pots, 
and  keeping  them  in  a  low  temperature.  This 
latter,  even  when  carried  to  a  far  lower  point  than 
that  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  in- 
digenous, many  Palms  seem  able  to  bear  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  any  other  species  of 
plants  would.  Of  this,  Latania  borbonica  is  an 
example,  although  as  its  name  implies  a  native  of 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  growing  to  a  consider- 
able size,  yet  it  will  not  only  live,  but  preserve  a 
fresh,  healthy  appearance  for  several  years  in  an 
ordinary  living  room,  and  only  in  a  small  pot.  _ 
We  have  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  culti- 
vated plants  that  by  the  form  of  growth  and 
general  character  give  such  a  beautiful  effect 
when  stood  on  a  table  in  a  room,  as  some  of  the 
species  of  Palms,  such,  for  instance,  as  Leopol- 
dina  pulclira,  better  known  as  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Chamaidorea  graminitolia,  C.  elegantissima,  and 
Geonoma  gracilis,  when  not  too  large,  say  from 
12  in.  to  21  in.  high,  varied  according  to  the  size 
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of  the  room  and  other  local  circumstances.  One 
of  these,  at  least,  the  Leopoldina — perhaps  the 
most  general  favourite,  though  only  on  account 
of  its  being  better  known  than  the  others 
— will  live  and  retain  its  fresh,  healthy  appear- 
ance through  the  winter  very  much  cooler 
than  many  people  suppose  it  would.  I  have 
seen  two  large  .specimens,  each  some  6  ft.  high, 
after  being  kept  through  the  whole  of  last  winter 
in  a  Fern  liouae,  where  the  temperature  was  often 
down  to  45°,  did  not  suffer  in  the  least,  and  are  now 
growing  just  as  well,  but,  of  course,  not  so  fast  as 
they  would  if  subjected  to  warmer  usage.  If  this 
one  beautiful  species  alone  will  succeed  under 
such  conditions  it  becomes  a  so  much  greater 
acquisition  tiian  it  hitherto  has  been  when  confined 
to  warm  treatment,  with  occasionally  doing  duty 
on  the  dinner  table  whilst  in  a  small  state.  If 
even  these  elegant  Palms  will  only  live  for  the 
warmer  half  of  the  year  in  a  dwelling  house  very 
many  people  will  not  grudge  the  few  shillings 
they  cost,  and  no  doubt  the  great  numbers  that 
have  in  recent  years  been  raised  from  seed,  and 
which  have  so  much  reduced  their  price,  will  lead 
to  a  still  further  increase  in  their  production. 
One  thing  necessary  to  keep  in  view  with 
these  and  most  other  plants,  when  sub- 
mitted to  cooler  quarters  for  any  length 
of  time  than  they  absolutely  like  is  to  bo 
rather  under  than  over  potted.  When  soil  is 
limited,  the  roots  of  heat-loving  plants  are  in- 
variably less  liable  to  suffer  through  cold  than  if 
in  a  larger  quantity  of  soil;  and  though  from 
their  nature,  in  being  mostly  moisture-loving 
subjects,  tliey  will  not  do  to  have  the  earth  ever 
allowed  to  become  dry,  still  when  in  cool  quarters 
they  must  by  no  means  be  over  watered.  Another 
matter  of  importance  is'notonany'accounttoplace 
the  plants  in  a  draught ;  this  is  fatal  to  not  a  few 
room  plants.  Througli  adisposition  to  benefit  them 
through  fresh  air,  they  are  frequently  subject 
to  a  current  near  an  open  window.  Such 
treatment  often  ends  in  killing  them.         A.  Z. 


Qlaziova  bauhiniopsis,  a  climbing  plant 
in  one  of  the  stoves  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Gardens,  w-ould  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
Ficus  repens  or  mimina  for  covering  walls.  Its 
foliage  is  very  pretty,  and  the  plant  forms  discs 
which  cling  to  the  smoothest  surface.— C.  JI. 

Tuberoses  under  Cool  Treatment.— 

When  I  make  up  a  hot  bed  for  half  hardy  and 
tender  annuals,  say  the  beginning  of  April,  I  pot 
my  Tuberoses  in  r^  in.  pots  and  plunge  them 
in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  on  the  top  of  a  portion  of 
the  hot  bed.  Growth  soon  commences,  and 
hardly  any  water  is  required  till  the  young  leaves 
are  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  when  1  give  a  good  soaking 
and  never  again  allow  them  to  approach  the  dry 
state  ;  until  the  beginning  of  June  they  have  the 
same  treatment  as  regards  air  and  warmth  that 
tlie  other  things  in  the  hot  bed  receive,  after  that 
time  they  are  exposed  day  and  night ;  they  get 
the  sun  all  day  and  have  plentiful  waterings" over- 
head to  keep  down  insects,  and  maintain  tlie 
plunging  material  and  surroundings  cool  and 
moist.  Under  this  treatment  they  grow  dwarf 
and  sturdy  with  ample  foliage,  instead  of  beinc 
leggj-,  weak,  and  co\ered  with  green  fly,  as  I  ha\e 
seen  them  when  grown  in  a  gi-eenhous"e.  To-day 
July  21)one  is  all  but  in  bloom  and  the  others  ail 
.showing  their  bloom  spikes.  I  grow  the  variety 
called  "  Pearl.''— S.  L.  Boubchibr,  Great  Croshi 
near  Liverpool. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

Conservatory -With  an  aljundanco  of  frcc-Krowintr 
plants  including  Lilium.s,  Fndisias,  Knl.isaiitlies  .\,-|ii 
inenes,  Pelargoniums,  and  tuberous  nrLcmiias  witli  a  few 
graceful  foliage  plants  rising  above  tlu-.n  tliis  house  niav 
he  kept  very  gay  for  some  eonsideiahle  lime  ;  indeed,  with 
suitable  strueturesateumi,Kuid,thet!eg„niasand(ieraiiiuins 
inay  he  had  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year  r.mnd,  and  under 

r^edP^hf ""!"'?'."."'  '"'J'"  **="''"  S"l'J"'ts  may  he  suc- 
ceeded by  early  batches  of  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  other 

r,artfl1h'j;i'  ■?'""'"  ,V"S^'  ''"^"s'''  i"  "f-'Iit  rich  Soil  and 

To  seeui  e  tine  plants  they  should  bcpotted  on  before  the  roots 


become  hound,  and  a  pit  or  frame  facing  the  north  will 
suit  them  better  than  a  sunny  aspect  where  shading  is 
necessary.  Salvia  splendens,  the  old  Chrysanthemum 
frutescens,  still  one  of  the  best,  and  Eupatoriums  now- 
growing  in  the  reserve  borders  will  require  copious  watering 
and  syringing  after  the  sun  is  olf  them.  Tree  carnations 
will  now  be  ready  for  the  final  shift  into  blooming  pots  of 
moderate  size.  The  soil  for  these  should  he  carefully  liand- 
picked  to  free  it  from  wire  worm,  and  an  open  but  slieltered 
situation  in  the  open  air  where  they  can  be  ]ilui]ged  to  the 
rim  in  ashes,  while  securingthem  from  earthwi.injs,  willalso 
induce  the  formation  of  short  jointed  sturdy  growths 
from  which  good  flowers  may  be  e-xpeeted.  Another 
sowing  of  Jlignonette  must  he  made,  and  plants  from 
former  sowings  shifted  on  will  lie  found  useful  through  the 
early  part  of  tlie  winter.  The  lights  in  this  structure  may 
now  remain  o]ten  by  night  ami  day,  and  good  syringing 
where  water  can  he  applied  without  injury  to  the  flowers 
will  tend  to  health,  cleanliness,  and  freedom  from  insects. 

W.   CoLK.MAN. 
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PLATE  f 'OXCV.  —  IRIS  EETICULATA 
(XIPHION  KETICULATUM)  OR  NETTED 
IKIS. 

TiiLS  little  bulbous  Iris  has  long  been  known  in 
our  gardens,  having  been  introduced  apparently 
about  1821  ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  la,st  few 
years  that  it  has  been  widely  grown,  and  even 
now  deserves  to  be  more  abundantly  cultivated 
than  it  is.  Its  name  was  given  to  it  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  netted  structure  of  the  outer 
tunic  of  the  bulb.  The  plant  illustrates  in  an 
interesting  manner  how  a  genus  in  its  several 
species  adapts  itself  to  varying  circumstances. 
In  the  structure  of  its  flower  and  in  the  main 
characters  of  its  bulb  it  is  exceedingly  like  the 
Spanish  Iris  (Iris  Xiphion,  Xiphion  vulgare)  ;  it 
is  indeed  a  true  Xiphion.  But  while  the  Spani-sli 
Iris  flowers  at  midsummer,  this  little  relative 
has,  like  the  Oocus,  learnt  to  flower  in  the 
earliest  daj-s  of  spring,  or  indeed  in  the  latter 
days  of  winter,  and  its  features  have  become 
modified  in  accordance  with  its  new  habits. 
While  the  snow  is  still  on  the  ground,  in 
January,  or  even  earlier,  the  leaves  begin  to 
shoot,  and  while  these  are  only  a  few  inches 
high,  the  bud  opens  out  to  the  pale  winfry  sun 
its  beauty  of  violet  and  gold.  The  leaves  are 
singular  in  beino-  four-angled,  like  those  of  Iris 
tuberosa,  to  which,  however,  it  is  by  no  means 
closely  related.  After  the  flower  has  faded  the 
erect  narrow  leaves  grow  apace,  attaining  1  ft. 
or  more  in  height,  and,  as  in  the  Crocus,  the 
ripe  ovary  is  in  due  time  thrust  upwards  from 
the  soil.  This  little  treasure  is  indeed 
the  Iris  companion  of  the  Crocuses,  and  those 
who  have  seen  large  clumps  of  it  growing  in 
some  sheltered,  but  sunny,  spot  in  the  bright 
but  gusty  days  of  February  or  March,  may  well 
wi.sh  for  the  time  when  its  netted  bulbs'  shall 
be  as  plentiful  as  the  Crocus  corms. 

Two  very  distinct  forms  are  known.  One,  the 
typical  form  depicted  in  the  plate,  may  be 
recognised  by  its  deep  dark  violet  colour,  and 
the  brightness  of  the  yellow  mark  on  the  blade 
of  the  fall ;  tlie  tube,  moreover,  of  the  flower 
always  shows  out  above  the  spathe  valves.  This 
is  the  kind  originally  described  by  liieberstein, 
and  comes  to  us  from  some  parts  of  the 
( 'aucastis  and  from  Palestine.  The  other  form 
is  the  one  known  as  the  variety  Krelagei, 
attention  having  first  been  called  to  it  by 
the  well-known  horticulturist,  Krelage.  It 
may  be  recognised  by  its  flowers  being  of  a 
purple  or  plum  colour,  with  the  yellow  marking 
less  vivid,  the  tube  rising  but  little  or  not  at  all 
above  the  spathe  valves,  and  the  whole  flower 
smaller,  with  the  divisions  of  the  perianth 
shorter  and  broader.  This  kind  seems  to  be 
more  abundant  than  the  typical  one,  and  is 
represented  in  many  of  theillustrations  as  Iris 
reticulata.  It  is  the  form  which  is  common  in 
the  Caucasus,  the  Transcaucasus,  and  Persia. 
As  far   as  my  experience  goes,   this    kind  is 


the  one  most  frequently  supplied  by  Dutch  and 
German  firms. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  little  importance  from 
a  gardening  point  of  view  to  distinguish  between 
the  type  and  its  variety,  for  the  former  is  not 
only  far  more  beaut  if  ul  than  the  latter — its  deep 
dark  violet  and  lustrous  yellcw  producing  an 
exquisite  effect,  a  long  way  surpassing  the 
duller  purple  of  Krelagei — but  it  posses.ses  a 
delightful  violet  fragrance  which  the  latter  is 
absolutely  without.  I  hear  that  in  the  Caucasus 
this  little  Iris  has  been  found  sporting  in  colours, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  liieberstein  in  his 
original  description  of  it  speaks  of  the  flower  as 
being  as  large  as  that  of  Iris  Xiphion.  All  the 
examples  I  liave  hitherto  seen  have  been  dis- 
tinctly smaller  than  the  ordinary  specimens  of 
the  Spanish  Iris,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  large- 
flowered  variety  exists.  In  any  case  collectors 
would  do  -nell  to  .search  for  new  supplies  of  this 
delightful  bulb  from  new  quarters. 

Culture  and  Position.— Concerning  its 
culture  very  little  need  be  said.  It  is  absolutely 
hardy,  and  may  be  planted  wherever  the  Crocus 
is  planted.  A  slieltered  spot  is,  however, 
advisable,  in  order  that  its  tall  narrow  leaves 
may,  after  flowering  is  over,  flourish  protected 
from  the  wind— a  spot  sheltered,  but  sunn  v.  It 
flourishes  in  sandy  .soil ;  it  thrives  in  peat,  which 
is  dry  and  warm  in  summer;  it  does  well  in 
common  garden  ground ;  and  I  know  a  gentleman 
with  whom  it  takes  kindly  to  in  a  stiff  heavy 
clay,  so  that  it  does  not  seem  particular  about 
soil.  Sometimes,  however,  it  turns  awkward, 
and  refuses  to  giow,  and  in  damp  places  the  bulbs 
wUl  rot  in  summer.  Since  the  flowers  come 
before  the  leaves  grow  tall  it  makes  a  good  pot 
plant,  and  a  well  grown  clump  of  the  fragrant 
sort  is  a  charming  addition  to  the  Christmas 
table.  Some  care,  however,  is  needed  to  make 
it  bloom  more  than  one  year  in  pots,  and  I 
would  advise  those  who  cannot  give  it  the 
requisite  attention  to  harden  off  the  pot  plant 
when  it  has  flowered  and  plant  it  in  the  open, 
seeking  a  fresh  supply  for  the  next  winter  from 
some  older  clump,  or  from  bought  bulbs. 

F. 

[Our  plate  is  from  a  drawing  of  a  plant  that 
has  grown  for  years  in  Mr.  llobert  Parker's 
nursery  at  Tooting  in  the  open  border,  the  soil 
being  a  sandy  loam.  In  this  position  it  flowers 
every  spring  as  regularly  as  a  Crocus.] 


AKGEMONE  AND  OTHER  FLOWERS. 
You  mention  that  Argemone  grandiflora  is  said 
to  be  a  true  perennial,  but  that  you  have  not  seen 
it  live  more  than  a  year.  I  have  now  in  my  garden 
here  a  plant  which  I  raised  from  seed  in  the 
spring  of  1880.  It  grew  and  flowered  in  a  pot, 
and  I  kept  it  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter. 
I  planted  it  out  in  the  open  border  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  and  it  is  now  showing  bloom.  I 
.should  mention  that  two  other  plants  grown  and 
left  in  the  open  ground  perished  in  the  winter. 
As  my  plant  kept  in  a  cold  frame  survived,  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  soils  and'  localities  it 
would  live  out-of-doors.  I  think  it  is  a  striking 
and  handsome  plant,  the  foliage  being  very 
beautiful,  and  the  blossom  somewhat  suggestive 
of  Anemone  Honorine  Joubert,  but  of  a  more 
delicate  texture.  Another  plant  which  I  raised 
from  seed  last  year,  and  which  survived  the  winter 
in  the  open  ground,  is  Gaillardia  Loselli,  which  is 
now  just  opening  its  handsome  blooms.  Cam- 
panulas do  well  here,  too.  A  tiny  plant  I  ob- 
tained from  Jlessrs.  Clibran  in  the  spring  of  1880 
of  a  kind  called  bj-  them  turbinata  Hendersoni 
now  covers  a  large  space  on  a  little  rocker}',  and 
has  been  for  some  weeks  past  a-  mass  of  large 
French  grey  blooms.  Lilium  auratum  bloomed 
in  the  open  border  with  me  early  this  month,  and 
Lilium  longiflorum  is  just  over. 
IlrU-ton.  Walter  J.  Todd. 


— ~^£ 
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JIETKOrOLITAN    AND    SOUTH-EASTERN 
DIVISION. 

Aldermaston  Court.  —  Fmit  prospects 
now,  compared  with  those  of  spring,  when  every 
tree  was  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  blossom, 
ire  somewhat  disappointing,  especially  as  regards 
Apples,  I'cars,  and  Plums.  True,  some  trees 
;  especially  Apples)  are  bearing  full  crops,  but  in 
manv  instances  that  is  not  the  case.  Small  fruits 
ire  very  abundant  and  fine  in  quality.  Currants 
I't  various  sorts  are  excellent.  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  are  smaller  than  usual  on  light  soil, 
the  dry  hot  weather  having  been  almost  too  much 
for  them.  Apricots  are  rather  a  light  crop,  but 
lean.  A  good  protection  for  these  is  Heather  (of 
which  we  have  abundance),  pulled  up,  cut  into 
convenient  lengths,  and  fixed  in  tlie  form  of  very 
small  bunches  behind  the  wires  all  over  the  tree, 
letting  the  tops  spread  over  the  fruit-buds  ;  the 
operation  is  safest  done  before  the  buds  are  open, 
as  they  are  not  then  so  readih'  knocked  off.  AVe 
leave  this  covering  on  till  the  leaves  afford 
sufficient  protection  for  the  young  fruit.  We 
have  ceased  to  grow  Teaches  out-of-doors ;  their 
room,  we  hope,  will  be  better  occupied  by  some 
good  cordon  Fears  lately  planted.  Walnuts  are  a 
heavy  crop  in  most  places. — Alexander  Galt. 

Bridge    Castle,   Tunbridge    Wells.— 

Apricots  of  some  kinds  are  a  full  crop ;  Apples  an 
excellent  crop;  Pears  quite  an  average  one; 
Peaches  not  quite  up  to  the  mark;  Nuts  excellent; 
Strawberries  plentiful  and  good ;  Easpberries 
good — best  in  the  shade :  Cherries  quite  an 
average  crop ;  Plums,  some  trees  full,  others  not 
so  :  Figs  scarce,  trees  suffered  during  the  winter  ; 
Currants  very  good.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
to  be  a  good  fruit  year,  the  very  dry  spring  having 
been  favourable  to  the  blossom  setting.  AVe  are 
400  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  so  escape  spring  and 
autumn  frosts. — JosEni  PiUST. 

Cobham  Hal],  Qravesend.  —  Among 
f\pples,  Keswick  and  Alanks  Codlin  are  heavy 
.•rops.  Cellini  Pippins  are  of  the  best  of  bearers,  a 
fair  crop  ;  other  sorts  average.  Apricots,  half  a 
crop,  but  there  are  not  manj-  grown  in  this 
nei.ghbourhood.;  Clierries,  con.sisting  of  May 
Duke,  Flemish,  Kentish,  and  jMorello,  are  fair 
crops  ;  most  other  sorts  not  an  average  crop. 
Currants  are  a  fair  crop,  both  Black,  Eed,  and 
White,  but  I  am  afraid  that  a  great  many  of  the 
Black  Naples  will  drop  if  we  don't  have  rain 
shortly.  Nuts  are  a  fair  crop.  Strawberries,  a  good 
crop,  but  soon  over.  Most  of  the  land  about  here 
is  either  chalk  or  gravel,  which  requires  a  good 
shower  of  rain  every  week  to  prolong  the  gather- 
ing season.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  good 
crops,  but  not  much  grown  about  here.  Pears  are 
a  fair  crop  in  most  places,  but  far  short  of  what 
one  would  ha\e  expected  from  the  great  quantity 
of  blossom  the  trees  bore.  Plums,  consisting  of 
Green  Gage,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  A'^ictorias,  are 
a  full  crop  ;  other  sorts  rather  under  the  average. 
— Fred.  Dewsberry. 

Canon  Hill,  Maidenhead.— Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  a  good  crop;  Apricots,  half  a 
crop;  Apples,  plentiful ;  Pears  and  Plums,  good 
crops:  Cherries  (both  kinds),  good;  Strawberries, 
good,  but,  owing  to  the  drought  and  our  light 
gravelly  soil,  were  not  long  in  season;  Easp- 
berries, very  good.  Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
extremely  plentiful.  Filberts,  above  the  average ; 
Figs,  scarce.  Our  choicest  fruits  are  protected 
in  spring  by  means  of  canvas  blinds,  to  the  use 
of  which  I  mainly  attribute  the  crops  we  get. — 
Henry  E.  Gribble. 

Coombe,  Kingston. — Apples  are  a  good 
crop.  Pears  aluiut  half  a  crop,  but  promise  to  be 
very  fine.  Of  Plums  we  have  none  at  all.  Cherries 
about  half  a  crop ;  Frogmore,  Early  Bigarreau,  and 
Governor  Wood  do  the  best.  Peaches  and  Apri- 
cots very  heavy  crops.  Strawberries  only  two- 
thirds  of  crop,  and  very  soon  over.  Eed,  AVhite 
and  Black  Currants  good  crops.  Easpberries  a 
thin  crop  and  small.    Gooseberries  a  thin  crop, 


Init  no  caterpillar.  Soil  a  sandy  clay ;  no  lime  in 
it.  Rhododendrons  thrive  well  here  in  the  com- 
mon garden  soil.  Our  gardens  are  well  sheltered 
from  "the  north  and  east,  and  we  have  abundance 
of  water  in  the  subsoil. — AV.  Denning. 

Albury,  Guildford. — Of  Apricots  we  have 
about  half  a  crop ;  Apples,  an  average  crop ; 
such  kinds  as  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Juneating,  Lord 
Suffield,  Pearmain,  Manks  Codlin,  Hawthornden, 
Baldwin,  Besspool,  Court  of  AVick,  and  Irish 
Peach  are  all  heavily  cropped  ;  Pears  are  a  fair 
crop ;  Plums  and  Cherries  an  average  crop ; 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
houses,  good ;  wall  trees,  suffering  from  the  dry 
weather";  Gooseberries,  Black,  Eed,  and  AVhite 
Currants,  very  heavy  crops;  Strawberries,  con- 
sisting of  such  kinds  as  Keen's  Seedling,  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  President,  British  Queen,  Frogmore 
Late  Pine,  Hyatt's  Eliza, Carolina  Superba,  all  very 
good ;  r>aspberries  are  a  good  crop,  but  want 
rain;  AValnuts,  Filberts,  and  Cobs  very  thin.— 
AViLLiAJi  Kemp. 

Strathfleldsaye,  Wiu  chfield.— Apples 
here  are  a  fair  crop,  and  promise  to  be  finer  than 
in  ordinai-y  years.  Our  soil  being  exceedingly 
heavy,  we  only  get  first-rate  Apples  in  seasons 
when  we  have  a  period  of  hot  dry  weather.  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  AVellington,  Northern  Greening,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  by  far  the  most  certain 
bearers,  and  probably  among  tlie  very  best  for 
heavy  soils.  Pears  bloomed  profusely  and  gave 
promise  of  a  full  crop  until  April  21,  when  we 
had  11°  of  frost,  which  utterly  destroyed  the 
bloom  on  standards.  AVe  have,  however,  a  fair 
crop  on  walls,  where  they  were  protected  by 
Bracken  fronds  and  Yew  boughs.  Althorpe 
Crassane,  AVilliams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Doyenne  d'Esperen  seem  to  suffer  less  from 
frost  when  in  bloom  than  most  others.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  a  full  crop  where  protected 
with  canvas  screens  ;  Apricots  are  plentiful,  but 
unfortunately  many  branches  full  of  fruit  have 
lately  died;  Plums  and  Cherries  are  thin,  al- 
though they  bloomed  profusely,  and  seem  to  have 
set  well ;  Gooseberries,  Easpberries,  and  Currants 
have  been  very  fine  crops,  with  quality  much 
above  the  average.  Strawberries  gave  promise 
of  a  large  crop,  but  the  intense  heat  which 
has  so  long  prevailed  fairly  dried  up  all  but 
the  earliest  fruit. — J  AS.  BELL. 

Easthampstead  Park.— In  consequence 
of  a  sharp  frost  (7^)  which  we  had  on  the  11th  of 
May,  our  fruit  crops  are  all  under  average  except 
Currants.  There  is  a  thin  sprinkling  of  Apples 
on  trees  such  as  Keswick  Codlin,  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  Hawthornden,  Golden  Noble,  and 
Cox's  Pomona.  Apricots  never  do  well  here. 
Chen-ies,  too,  are  thin.  Gooseberries  were  good 
until  cut  up  by  the  frost.  Nectarines  and  Peaches 
are  never  worth  the  labour  bestowed  on  them  on 
open  walls,  but  under  glass  they  are  a  very  heavy 
crop.  Pears  were  destroyed  by  the  frost  in  May. 
Plums  are  a  thin  crop  ;  AVashington  and  Green 
Gage  are  the  best.  Easpberries  and  Strawberries 
also  suffered,  and  now  the  intense  heat  has  made 
the  crop  a  short  one.  The  thermometer  has  stood  at 
80°  in  the  shade,  and  1 1 2°  on  a  hedge  i  ft.  above  the 
ground— not  against  a  wall,  which  gi\-es  a  false 
maximum. 

Potatoes,  up  to  this  date,  could  not  be  more 
promising,  but  they  are  now  drying  up  like  the 
rest  of  vegetation.  Our  soil  is  poor,  on  a  deep 
bed  of  clay.  AVe  do  not  have  much  natural  pro- 
tection, consequently  spring  frosts  are  destructive 
in  our  locality.— N.  Sinclair. 

Highclere. — Currants,  Gooseberries,  and 
Easpberries  plentiful ;  Strawberries  extra  fine- 
President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  A'icomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury  are  good  trustworthy  sorts 
here  ;  Apples,  heavy  crops— Blenheim  Orange, 
Hawthornden,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Newtown  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  Golden 
Pippin  do  well  with  us  ;  of  Pears,  some  sorts, 
such  as  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Marie 
Louise,     Jargonelle,    Williams'     Bon     Chretien, 


Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  AVinter  Nolis,  Bergamot 
d'Esperen,  and  Easter  Beurre  are  bearing 
abundant  crops  ;  of  Plums  we  have  very  few — 
Early  Prolific  and  Denyer's  A''ictoria  are  the  best 
here  this  season ;  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  we 
have  not  many  outside— our  Peach  trees  have 
suffered  much  from  the  frost  of  the  past  two 
winters ;  Cherries  here  are  partial  crops  ;  Figs, 
not  many- the  young  wood  was  very  much  injured 
by  the  frost  of  last  winter.  The  greatest  portion 
of  the  above  are  growing  in  heavy  soil  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  clay.— S.  Ito.ss. 

Idsworth,  Horndean.  —  Fruit  prospects 
were  never  brighter  than  last  spring,  but  the 
severe  east  winds,  coupled  with  drought  and 
frosty  nights,  were  more  than  the  tender  blooms 
could  bear.  Of  Apples  we  have  scarcely  an  average 
crop.  The  Codlin  varieties  still  do  best,  such  as 
Lord  Suftield,  Manks,  and  Keswick.  AVe  have 
good  crops  of  Deux  Ans,  and  fair  sprinklings  of 
Wellington.  Pears  will  not  be  half  a  crop;  sorts 
that  are  doing  best  are  Duohesse  d'Angouleme, 
Knight's  Mona'-ch,  Beurre  d'Arcmberg,  Gloii 
Morceau,  Ne  Plu.  'leuris,  Hacon's  Incomparable, 
Due  de  Orleans,  md  AVilliams'  Bon  Chretien. 
Marijchal  de  la  Cour  is  fruiting  thinly  this  season, 
the  first  time  for  four  years.  Of  Cherries  we  have 
very  good  crops,  especially  on  standard  trees. 
Plums,  not  half  a  crop  ;  the  best  are  Green  Gage, 
Red  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  A''ictorias. 
Damsons  will  be  an  average  crop.  Figs,  almost 
none ;  the  bearing  wood  suffered  severely  last 
winter.  Raspberries  are  a  good  crop,  but  the 
continued  heat  and  drought  tell  against  them. 
Gooseberries  are  a  good  crop,  but  it  has  been 
one  continued  battle  with  the  caterpillars ; 
where  the  latter  have  not  been  kept  under 
the  trees  are  entirely  defoliated.  Soot 
and  lime  helps  to  keep  them  down  if  put  on 
early  enough,  but  hand-picking  and  Hellebore 
powder  are  the  most  effectual  remedies.  Currants 
of  all  kinds  are  good  crops.  Quinces  and  Medlars 
the  same.  Filberts  and  other  Nuts  thin  ;  AVal- 
nuts vary— periiaps  half  a  crop.  As  regards  pro- 
tection, wo  don't  use  any;  the  gardens  are 
tolerably  well  protected  by  plantations,  and, 
being  300  ft.  above  the  sea,  generally  escape  late 
frosts.  The  worst  thing  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  is  the  soil,  which  is  mostly  clay  and 
flints,  resting  on  chalk.  It  takes  years  to  get  it 
into  a  workable  condition.  A^egetables  generally 
do  fairly  well  when  once  started,  but  frnit  trees 
canker  very  much,  and  look  quite  venerable  with 
Moss.  I  may  state  that  Apricots  are  not  much 
grown  in  this  part,  and  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
do  best  under  glass,  but  this  season  there  are 
some  good  crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out- 
of-doors  in  the  neighbourhood.— N.  Fuller. 

Shardeloes,  Amersham.  —  Of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  we  have  fine  crops,  the  best 
we  have  had  for  years,  and  the  trees  generally 
look  remarkably  well ;  Pears  are  a  grand  crop  ; 
Apricots  are  very  poor  here,  tlie  Moor  Park  kind 
losing  its  branches  so  continually  ;  Plums  are  not 
so  plentiful  as  in  some  years,  but  generally  a 
fair  average  crop  ;  Figs  were  much  injured  by 
the  late  severe  winter ;  although  thickly  covered 
with  furze,  we  have  only  a  few,  but  the  trees  are 
gradually  improving.  AVe  always  cover  our 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  with  nets  during 
the  spring,  and  Apricots  with  Beech 
boughs.  Cherries  on  walls  a  fine  crop';  in  the 
orchard,  which  lies  in  a  hollow,  scarcely  any,  but  on 
the  hills  there  is  a  fine  crop  generally  ;  Apples 
more  plentiful  on  high  ground  than  in  the  valleys  ; 
bush  fruit  of  all  sorts  very  fine,  and  Strawberries 
remarkably  good  and  plentiful ;  Filberts  also  are 
a  fine  crop  ;  AValnuts,  like  the  Apples  good,  only 
on  the  hills.  The  character  of  the  soil  is  generally 
light,  with  a  great  deal  of  flint  in  it.  AVe  find  the 
Eoyal  George  Peach  as  useful  as  any,  and 
Noblesse  and  AValburton  Admirable  the  best  for 
late  crops.- Tiio.s.  Bailey. 

Southgate,  Middlesex.— The  fruit  crops 
in  this  neighbourhood  collectively  are  better  this 
season  than  they  were  last  and  the  preceding 
years,  but  again  are  far  from  good,  especially 
Apples,  which  are  much  below  an  average  ;  many 
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of  the  dessert  varieties  that  are  held  most  in 
favour  are  more  partial  in  cropping  this  year  than 
I  recollect  to  have  seen  them  ;  In  a  few  places 
they  are  bearing  fairly,  but  in  the  majority  of 
gardens  all  but  a  failure,  the  kinds  that  have 
anything  approaching  a  crop  being  the  hardiest 
culinary  sorts,  such  as  Keswick  Codlin,  Manks 
Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Wellington,  Cellini,  Ecklin- 
ville,  and  Yorkshire  Greening.  Apricots  are 
nearly  a  total  failure.  Peaches  much  better 
generally  than  they  were  the  last  two  seasons, 
the  fruit  looking  healthy  and  promising  where 
the  trees  receive  a  fair  amount  of  attention. 
I'ears  are  thin  generally  on  standards  and 
espaliers,  but  better  on  walls.  Plums  a  moderate 
crop,  mostly  confined  to  the  freest  bearing  sorts 
like  Victoria.  Cherries,  a  fair  crop,  the  fruit  fine 
in  most  cases.  Strawberries,  which  ordinarily 
succeed  well  in  this  locality,  if  anywhere,  have 
not  yielded  more  than  half  what  they  usually  do, 
and  w^ere  very  soon  over.  Kaspberrics,  a  fair 
crop  generally.  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
sufficient,  and  fine  in  quality.  Nuts,  not  many 
grown,  but  where  they  do  exist  mostly  very  thin. 

— T.  IlAINES. 


(SOUTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

Mentmore. — Apples  and  Pears  in  low-lying 
orchards  are  almost  a  failure,  while  on  higher 
ground  they  are  abundant.  Small  fruits  have 
been  an  excellent  crop,  but  mostly  small.  Of 
Walnuts  we  have  none  on  trees  in  a  southern  ex- 
posure, while  on  trees  exposed  to  the  north  there 
is  a  very  fine  crop,  the  bunches  of  fruit  consisting 
of  as  many  as  .sixteen  and  seventeen  in  a  cluster. 
Filberts  are  a  fine  crop.  Plums  and  Damsons  are 
grown  extensively  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  in  some 
orchards  they  are  almost  a  failure,  in  others  a  fine 
crop  ;  many  are  now  falling  off  owing  to  the  heat 
and  dry  weather.  Wherever  the  trees  are  shel- 
tered from  the  east  winds  eitlier  by  large  Elms 
or  higher  ground  the  crops  are  invariably  good. 
About  hall!  the  gardens  here  are  something  like 
600  ft.  above  sea  level,  theotlier  half  from  450  ft. 
to  500  ft.  All  our  trees  on  the  higher  ground  are 
bearing  good  and  fine  crops,  while  on  the  lower 
parts  the  crops  are  almost  a  failure,  owing  to  east 
winds  and  spring  frost  and  damp.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  other  districts  are  affected 
in  the  same  manner.  Here  the  effect  of  cultiva- 
tion is  most  marked. — jAiiES  Smith. 

Moor  Park,  Rickmansworth.— Apples 

liere  on  mi:ist  trees  are  a  fair  crop  ;  on  others  a 
heavy  ornp.  Pears  on  walls  a  full  crop  ;  on  pyra- 
mids and  trained  trees  partial.  Apricots  on  all 
established  trees  are  heavy  crops.  Plums  under 
the  average  ;  few  trees  heavily  cropped.  Damsons 
good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  fair.  Strawberries 
abundant  and  fine,  as  are  also  Cherries.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  heavy  crops.  Ilaspberries 
plentiful,  but  fruit  small. — J.  C.  jVIUNDELL. 

Wycombe  Abbey. — With  the  exception  of 
Apricots,  all  kinds  of  fruit  here  are  plentiful,  and 
such  as  have  reached  maturity  are  excellent  in 
quality.  In  the  way  of  Apples  for  culinary 
purposes,  the  sorts  we  select  for  coming  into  use 
at  the  earliest  period  comprise  those  belonging  to 
the  Codlin  section,  and  include  the  Old  Keswick 
and  the  newer  variety  White  Transparent,  Lord 
Suifield  and  its  compeer  Lord  Grosvenor.  As  a 
successional  crop  to  these  we  prefer  out  of 
numero\is  other  kinds.  Lord  Derby,  Emperor 
Alexander,  llound  Winter  Nonsuch,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Peasgood  Nonsuch,  New  Hawthornden, 
Golden  Noble,  il&ve  do  Menage,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Nelson's  Glory,  while  for  the  latest  and  longest 
keepers  we  select  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Alfriston, 
Rosemary  llussct,  and  Annie  Elizabeth.  These, 
with  ISringowood  Pippin  and  Wellington,  the  two 
latest  and  best  keepins  witli  which  I  am  acquain- 
ted, constitute  varieties  fit  for  any  garden. 
Amongst  dessert  sorts,  the  old  Red  Quarrenden 
and  the  White  and  Red  Juneating  and  the  newer 
sort,  Worcester  Pearmain,  which  comes  in  at  the 
same  season,  are  the  most  useful  as  early  kinds. 
For  subsequent  periods,  in  point  of  quality  no  kinds 
surpass  the  Eibston  Pippin, Margil,Cox'sOrangeand 


Kerry  Pippins,  and  Blenheim  Orange,  and  for  a  long 
keeper  Cockle's  Pippin  is  unrivalled  in  this  section ; 
and  other  kinds,  as  the  Golden  Russet,  Claygate,  and 
Adams'  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Sturmer,  and  Fearn's  Pippins,  may  be  noticed 
as  being  in  general  good  and  excellent  .sorts.  Our 
markets  are  so  abundantly  supplied  with  American 
Apples  now  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  English 
growers  as  to  whether  or  not  those  kinds  which 
yield  an  early  supply  are  not  likely  in  the  future 
to  be  most  profitable.  If  so,  large  early  kinds 
as  those  ^ust  enumerated  should  predominate 
extensively  amongst  the  many  delicious  kinds  of 
Pears  which  we  possess.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  point  out  such  sterling  kinds  for 
cultivation  on  walls  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
JIarie  Louise,  Pitmaston  and  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme.  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Van  iMons  Leon  le 
Clerc.  These  varieties  should  be  planted  propor- 
tionally more  extensively  than  most  other  kinds, 
the  best  of  which  here  include  WiUiams'  Ijon 
Clu'ctien,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  B.  Eance.  B. 
Boso,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Winter  Nelis,  Glou 
Morceau,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Passe  Colmar,  Knight's 
Monarch,  and  Josephine  de  Malines.  In  connec- 
tion with  out-of-door  fruits,  it  may  not  bo  amiss 
to  record  the  fact  that  we  have  this  day  (July  IS) 
gathered  fruit  of  Early  Beatrice  Peach  in  good 
condition  here.— G.  T.  Miles. 

Dropmore. — Apples  here  are  a  very  heavy 
crop;  Peaches  and Nect.arines, light ;  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Plums,  hea\y  crops  ; 
Apricots  and  Pears,  light ;  Cherries  (in  places), 
good  ;  Walnuts,  very  good  ;  Raspberries,  good  ; 
Nuts,  light.  Taking  crops  in  general,  tliey 
are  the  best  we  have  had  for  many  seasons. 
Apiiles  very  heavy,  the  branches  already  breaking 
down  with  the  weight  of  fruit. 

The  Potato  crop  never  looked  better,  not  tlic 
least  disease  being  a2iparent,  and  they  are  yield- 
ing well.  The  soil  here  is  chiefly  light,  the  sub- 
soil a  rock  of  red  gravel,  and  in  some  districts 
chalk  abound.s,  cropping  out  quite  at  tlie  surface. 
—P.  Fkost. 

Panshanger. — Fruit  crops  here  and  in  the 
surrounding  neighbourliood  arc  generally  good, 
with  the  exception  of  Apricots  and  Pears.  Apri- 
cots are  thin,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  bloom, 
the  result  of  unripened  wood.  The  trees  are, 
however,  now  making  fine  healthy  growth,  and 
promise  to  recover  themselves.  Pears  when  in 
bloom  were  much  injured  by  frost,  consequently 
they  are  only  a  partial  crop.  Apples,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  are  good,  but  Cherries  are  rather  small. 
GoosebeiTies  and  other  bush  fruits  are  bearing 
heav}-  and  fine  crops.  Strawberries  abundant  and 
excellent,  but  their  season  w-as  short,  owing  to 
the  hot  weather  and  our  light  gravelly  soil. 

Potato  crops,  both  early  and  late,  are  looking 
well ;  the  earlier  sorts,  which  we  are  lifting  for 
present  use,  are  excellent  as  regards  quantity, 
size,  and  quality,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  any 
symptoms  of  disease. — RICHARD  RuFFETT. 


thin,  and  the  trees  arc  not  making  satisfactory 
growth ;  crops  are  abundant  under  glass  without 
any  heating  power  whatever.  Of  Cherries  we 
have  now  small  fruits  moderately  good,  but  not 
heavy  crops.  Strawberries  suffered  much  in  the 
winter,  some  of  the  kinds  being  entirely  killed. 
Raspberries  are  better  than  they  have  been  for 
several  years.  Cobnuts  are  .scarce ;  Walnuts 
plentiful.    This  is  a  Walnut-growing  locality. 

Potatoes,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  looking 
remarkably  well  this  season,  and,  as  yet,  quite 
free  from   disease.— Geoege  BEECH. 

Blenheim,  Oxon.  —  Fruit  pro.spects  are 
better  this  year  than  they  have  been  for  at  least 
four  seasons,  though  not  nearly  so  good  as  we 
were  at  one  time  led  to  expect  at  the  flowering 
period.  The  best  bearing  Apples  are  Stirling 
Ca.stle,  Ecklinville,  Hawthornden,  Keswick,  Lord 
Suffield,  Cellini,  Cox's  Orange,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,and  Blenheim  Pippin.  Pears— 
amongst  the  best  are  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Glou 
Morceau,  Jargonelle,  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Beurre  d'Amanlis.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
a  fair  crop,  but  trees  suffering  from  spider  an.l 
drouglit ;  Apricots,  where  protected  by  Parham's 
glass  wall  coping  and  three  thicknesses  of 
herring  netting,  have  a  fine  crop ;  the  trees 
are  very  healthy,  and  there  are  few  dying 
branches,  but  where  not  protected,  there  are  no 
fruit,  and  many  large  branches  dying.  Is  not 
this  protection  of  the  young  foliage  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May  an  antidote  for  this 
disease  ?  Plums  (Damsons  excepted)  have  good 
crops  ;  Cherries,  quite  an  average  crop,  Morellos 
on  standards  being  especially  so  ;  Strawberries 
promised  an  immense  crop,  but  after  one  gather- 
ing the  fruits  shrivelled  from  the  intense  heat  and 
drought.  Filberts  and  Walnuts  are  heavy 
crops ;  bu.sh  fruits,  abundant  and  good.  Our  soil 
is  a  brashy  limestone.— William  Chump. 

Burghley. — Of  Peaches  we  have  a  first  rate 
crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Nectarines, 
and  the  trees  are  healthy  ;  Pears  are  scarcely 
an  average  crop,  but  the  fruit  is  good  and  clean; 
Apples  are  a  better  crop  than  we  have  had  for 
years  past ;  of  Plums  we  have  scarcely  anj'. 
Green  Gages  are  the  best  crop  ;  no  Victorias  ;  of 
Figs  we  have  none  whatever,  the  trees  were 
killed  last  winter ;  Strawberries  are  an  enormous 
crop,  and  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  abundant ; 
Quinces  and  Medlars  both  under  average. — K. 
Gilbert. 


Castle  Aehby. — Fruit  crops  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood arc  again  as  inferior  as  last  year  with 
a  few  exceptions.  There  is  almost  a  total  absence 
of  Apples  ;  the  trees  were  well  bloomed  this  year, 
and  promised  at  one  time  to  yield  satisfactorj' 
crops,  but  the  blooms  were  destro.yed  by  the 
frost,  which  set  in  just  as  they  opened.  Of  Pears 
there  are  a  few  on  walls,  also  on  pyramids  and 
espaliers;  the  kinds  most  prolific  are,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Gratioli  of 
Jersey,  Summer  Beurre  d'Aremburg,  Zephirin 
Gregoire,  and  BeuiTe  de  Capiaumont ;  these  gener- 
ally produce  an  average  crop.  Of  Plums  we  have 
a  moderate  sprinkling  on  the  walls,  but  none  at 
all  on  standards.  '\Ve  have  only  a  few  dozen 
Apricots  ;  although  well  covered  during  blooming 
time,  we  lost  the  veiy  scanty  crop  of  bloom  which 
they  bore.  The  trees  are  not  at  all  in  a  _satis- 
factory  state  of  health ;  they  are  now  just 
beginning  to  grow  out  of  the  apparent  para- 
lytic condition  brought  about  by  the  excessively 
cold  winter.  I  fear  there  are  many  similar  cases 
to  our  own  in  other  gardens,  especially  as  regards 
Apricots.     Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  walls 
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Tort'Wortll  Cou  rt. — I  never  remember  seeing 
the  Peach  and  Nectarine  crop  so  promising  as  this 
year.  Thetreesareperfectas  regards  health,  and  are 
swelling  off  a  very  heavy  crop,  after  much  labour 
being  expended  in  thinning,  and  all  this  without 
the  slightest  protection  at  any  time,  cither  in  the 
shape  of  coping  or   covering.     Apricots  also  are 
fine ;  old  trees  that  have  not  borne  a  fruit  for  years 
are  now  carrying  a  fair  average  crop.     They  were 
not  protected,  and  are  apparently  free  from  gum- 
ming this  year.     Cherries  are  abundant  and  fine, 
both  on  walls  and   pyramids.      Morellos  suffered 
somewhat  early  in  the  season  from  black  fly,  but 
they  are  free  from  it  now,  and  are  bearing  a  full 
average  crop.     Figs. — Trees  grown  as  bushes  were 
killed  by  the  severe  winter,  but  those   on  walls 
stood  better,  and  are  now  showing  a  few  fruits, 
but  of  little  value.     I'ears  on  walls  are  abundant, 
irrespective  of  sorts  and  position.      All  alike  are 
loaded  with  fruit ;  that  on  pyramids,  however,  is 
very  partial.      Plums  are  quite  an  average  crop 
and    good,    particularly    tlae    season    standards. 
Apples  are  very  scarce;  indeed,  much  more  so  than 
last  year.     Cider  fruit  also  is   scarce  ;  the   trees 
bloomed    well,    but   the   blossoms   dropped    off. 
Strawberries    are   abundant,  and   good  both   in 
quality    and    quantity.       Raspberries    are    also 
abundant  and   good.     Red   and    Black   Currants 
are  very  much  over   the   average,   and   finishing 
grandly.     Gooseberries  very  abundant   and  very 
fine.     The  caterpillar  attacked  the  trees  in  strong 
force,  but  with  timely  hand-pickings  we  have 
again  saved  our  fruit  and  bushes.     Medlars  are 
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plentiful,  but  good  Quinces  scarce.  Filberts,  Cob- 
nuts, and  Walnuts  are  full  average  crops. 

Totatoes  of  all  kinds  are  very  promising  every 
way,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  disease  at  present. 
— Thomas  Shingles. 

Witley  Court. — In  this  neighbourhood  a 
few  isolated  orchards  may  be  found  bearing 
average  crops  when  sheltered,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  general,  and  the  loss  of  the  Apple  crop  is 
of  serious  importance  in  localities  like  this  wliere 
Apples  are  largely  grown,  and  where  so  many 
mainly  depend  on  them  for  subsistence.  Many 
of  the  orchards  show  unmistakable  signs  of  hav- 
ing been  crippled  by  the  recent  severe  winters, 
and  doubtless  from  this  exhaustion  failures  ha\e 
arisen  more  than  from  actual  ft-ost.  The  bloom, 
though  plentiful,  was  weak,  and  excessive  flori- 
ferousness  is  by  no  means  a  sure  precursor  of  an 
abundant  yield  of  fruit.  Apples  which  are  bear- 
ing moderate  crops  are  tlie  Ecklinville,  Malster, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Baxter's  Seedling, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  and  Sum- 
mer Golden  Pippin.  Pears  bloomed  but  irregu- 
larly, some  sorts  profusely,  whilst  others  but 
thinly,  and  the  crop  is  a  very  small  one.  Upon 
walls  Marie  Louise  carries  by  far  the 
heaviest  crop,  and  also  in  the  form  of  standards 
or  bushes,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is  the  heaviest 
cropped.  Pitmaston  Duchess  is  also  bearing  well. 
Huyshe's  Victoria,  Marechal  de  la  C'our,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  Bosc,  Bergamot 
d'Esperen,  and  Seckel  are  amongst  the  heaviest 
cropped  I'ears.  Cherries  are  a  very  partial  crop  ; 
in  some  orchards  they  are  fairly  good,  whilst  in 
others  there  are  hardly  any.  The  Kentish  and 
Morello  are  both  bearing  hea^y  crops.  Plums 
are  generally  a  moderately  good  crop— that 
famous  sort  Victoria  even  a  heavy  crop.  Purple 
Gage,  Belgian  Purple,  Golden  Drop,  and  JeiHer- 
son  are  also  heavily  cropped,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Damsons.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
heavily  cropped,  and  are  making  good  growth, 
having  suffered  less  from  the  weather  than  during 
the  previous  two  seasons.  Small  fruits  of  all 
kinds  are  abundant.  Strawberries  bore  good 
crops,  but  they  were  of  short  duration,  owing  to 
the  dry  weather.  The  best  sorts  were  Sir  J.  Pax- 
ton,  Keen's  Seedling,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  and 
Lucas.  Gooseberries  are  carrying  heavy  crops, 
and  so  are  Currants  of  all  kinds.  Raspberries  are 
an  average  crop.  ^Valnuts  a  large  crop.  Filberts 
a  thin  crop. 

Potato  crops  are  looking  well,  and,  so  far,  are 
free  from  disease. — Geo.  Westlaxd. 

Madresfield  Court.  -  The  sharp  frost  on 
the  10th  May  did  great  damage  to  fruit  crops  in 
all  low-lying  districts.  Apples,  which  bloomed 
well,  are  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop. 
Pears  seem  to  have  escaped  better,  and  in  many 
places  are  abundant,  particularly  on  walls.  Of 
Apricots  there  are  but  few  fruit.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  generally  good  hereabouts.  Plums 
and  Damsons  verj'  partial,  many  large  planta- 
tions being  comparatively  barren,  while  in  others 
the  trees  are  heavily  laden  ;  wall  trees  showed  but 
little  bloom,  and  the  crop  is,  in  consequence,  ver_y 
short.  Cherries  are  fairly  good  :  Morellos  on  walls 
a  heavy  crop.  Figs  were  nearly  all  killed  to  the 
ground  by  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter.  Bush 
fruits,  such  as  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Rasp- 
berries, are  clean  and  abundant.  Strawberries, 
a  short  crop,  being  much  injured  by  frost  in  Jlay. 
Of  Nuts  and  Filberts  we  have  very  few,  and 
'Walnuts  none. 

Potato  crops  extremely  healthy,  and  should  the 
present  fine  weather  continue,  a  large  proportion 
of  early  kinds  will  be  housed  in  good  condition. — 
■William  Cox. 

Eastnor  Castle.— Owing  to  the  long  pre- 
valence of  east  winds  and  severe  spring  frosts 
which  continued  up  to  the  9tli  of  June,  when  we 
registered  i°,  the  better  kinds  of  fruit  are  by 
no  means  plentiful  in  this  district.  Apples,  at 
one  time  promising,  are  partial.  Keswick  Codlin, 
Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor  (a  kind  whicli 
never  fails),  Golden  AVhite  Pearmain,  Hawthorn- 
den,  and  Emperor  Alexander  are  carrying  heavy 


crops.  Kentish  Beauty  (a  useful  kitchen  Apple), 
Irish  Peacli,  and  Herefordshiie  Pearmain  arc  also 
fairly  good.  Pears  on  walls  are  a  fair  crop. 
Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchesse,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Knight's  Monarch,  Passe  Colmar, 
and  Josephine  de  Malines  are  perhaps  the  best. 
Bushes  and  standards  are  a  failure.  Apricots  on 
cottage  walls  and  in  some  gardens  are  a  fair  crop. 
I'lums,  at  one  time  very  promising,  are  a  thin 
crop.  The  Pershore,  of  which  many  thousands 
are  grown  in  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of 
Worcester,  are  a  failure.  Dessert  kinds  seem  to 
have  suffered  as  much  on  walls  as  they  have  on 
standards.  Prince  of  Wales,  Drap  d'Or,  and 
Victoria  on  north  walls  are  fairly  good. 
Cherries  on  walls  are  a  good  half  crop,  and  fine 
in  quality.  Morellos  much  blighted,  and  trees 
not  looking  well.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  a  full 
crop,  and  the  trees  are  clean  and  healthy.  Belle- 
garde,  Barrington,  Violette  Hative,  Royal  George, 
Alexandra  Noblesse,  Stirling  Castle,  Grosse 
Mignonne,  and  tfulbampstead  require  much  thin- 
ning. Early  Louise  will  be  first  to  ripen.  Cm'- 
rants  and  Gooseberries,  plentiful ;  Raspberries, 
a  fair  crop  of  good  fruit.  Strawberries,  a  good 
a\'erage  crop  of  fine  quality.  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart de  Thuiy,  Sir  Joseph  I'axton,  and  President 
have  been  very  good,  but  the  latter  suffers  so 
much  from  mildew  both  indoors  and  in  the  open 
ground  that  we  think  of  reducing  our  stock.  For 
late  crops  Oxonian  and  the  old  Elton  Pine  are 
unsurpassed.  The  last  named  is  still  one  of  the 
best  for  preserving.  Nuts  and  Figs  are  a  failure. 
Many  fine  trees  of  Brown  Turkey  and  the  hardy 
old  Brunswick,  although  well  protected  on  good 
walls,  have  been  killed  to  the  ground.  Walnuts 
in  good  situations  are  an  abundant  crop. 

Potatoes. — Up  to  the  present  date  Potatoes, 
both  early  and  late,  are  looking  all  that  can  be 
desired,  and  quite  free  from  disease.  Perhaps  a 
little  more  rain  might  have  improved  the  yield, 
but  the  quality  being  so  good  we  are  hopeful  that 
the  best  Potato  harvest  of  the  last  seven  years  is 
now  approaching.  For  early  use  we  grow  Veitch's 
Asbleaf  and  Mona's  Pride,  Schoolmaster  and  Lap- 
stone  for  successicn.  Champion  for  use  after 
Christmas,  and  Magnum  Bonum,  which  eats  well 
off  the  limestone  brash,  carries  us  to  the  end  of 
the  season. — W.  Coleman. 

Blithfleld,  Rugeley. — Fruit  crops  are  very 
fine  here  this  season.  Tlie  dry  weather  suits  our 
soil,  wl>ich  is  Iieavy  with  maily  subsoil.  Dr. 
Hogg,  British  Queen,  and  Keen's  Seedling  Straw- 
berries are  very  fine,  and  I  consider  them  the  best 
sorts  for  this  neighbourhood.  Pears  and  Apples 
are  looking  very  promising.  Apricots  are  scarce 
in  the  gardens  here,  but  plentiful  on  the  ends  of 
the  cottages  in  this  locality,  and  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  looking  better  here  than  they  have  for 
twenty  j'ears. — Thos.  Bannermas. 

Alton  Towers. — Crops  of  all  kinds  are 
generally  good  in  this  locality,  especially  small 
fruits.  Strawberries  are  abundant  and  very  fine ; 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  the  same. 
Damsons  and  other  Plums  plentiful.  Apples,  a 
good  crop,  but  Pears  only  an  average  one.  Nuts, 
under  the  average  ;  Peaches  very  good  ;  Apricots, 
fairly  good  ;  Cherries,  abundant  and  good  ;  Bil- 
berries, in  the  woods,  abundant  and  remarkably 
fine.  Potatoes,  early  and  late,  never  looked 
better ;  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  disease  in 
early  sorts  which  we  have  been  digging  for  daily 
use.— T.  H.  Rabone. 

Kingscote  Park,  Gloucester. — Apples 
here  are  an  average  crop  ;  Pears  rather  under  the 
average,  but  both  trees  and  fruit  look  healthy. 
Plums  are  an  average  crop,  and  so  are  Peaches. 
Cherries,  an  average  crop.  Figs  are  tolerably 
good  here,  but  very  few  are  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Strawberries  have  been  over  the 
average,  and  very  fine.  Raspberries  are  a  good 
average  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  both 
Black  and  Red  Currants ;  and  Gooseberries  are  an 
abundant  crop,  but  the  caterpillars  liave  been 
very  destructive.  It  is  also  troublesome  among 
the  Red  Currants.  Our  soil  here  is  of  a  light 
character,  resting  on  the  rock. — Samuel  Wathen.  I 


Attingham,  Shrewsbury.— Apples  are 
very  thin,  except  Pearmain,  Keswick  Codlin,  Haw- 
thornden,  and  Norfolk  Beefing,  which  are  bearing 
average  crops.  Apricots  are  under  the  average, 
except  the  Kaisha.  which  is  bearing  a  full  crop. 
Moor  Park  was  much  injured  by  the  severe  winter, 
which  killed  most  of  the  fruit  buds.  Figs  were 
killed  to  the  ground.  Pears  are  also  thin ;  the 
best  are  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Sec- 
kle,  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  I'lums  and  Dam- 
sons are  thin;  in  some  cases  Victoria  is  a  full 
crop.  Morello  Cherries  arc  a  good  crop ;  other 
kinds  under  the  average.  Nuts  and  Walnuts 
average  crops.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Straw- 
berries, and  Raspberries  good  crops.  The  soil  in 
these  gardens  is  a  good  loam  mixed  with  gravel, 
well  sheltered  by  a  wood  on  the  east  side.—  Geo. 
Pearson. 
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Thoresby,  Ollerton.— In  .spring  tlierc  was 
abundant  promise  of  heavy  fruit  crops  this  year. 
Now  Apricots  have  not  borne  half  a  crop ;  they 
were  the  only  trees  that  did  not  flower  abundantly 
in  spring.  Some  sorts  of  Apples  are  good  crops, 
but  many  are  dropping  off.  Pears  set  well,  but 
many  when  they  should  begin  to  swell  drop  off  ; 
when  in  flower  many  of  the  blooms  looked  small 
and  weak.  Beurr6  Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  Willianrs' 
Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Thompson's, 
Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Superfin,  Catinka,  Matthews' 
Eliza,  and  Beurre  d'Aremberg  are  amongst  our 
most  regular  cropping  sorts.  Plums  are  going  to 
be  very  scarce.  Dessert  kinds  were  full  of  flower, 
but  quantities  never  set,  and  many  that  did 
dropped  off  soon  afterwards.  Damsons  bore  little 
or  no  bloom.  Cherries  are  plentiful  and  fine. 
Strawberries,  hea\'y  crops  and  good.  Goose- 
berries, abundant ;  also  Currants  of  all  kinds  ; 
likewise  Raspberries.  With  the  exception  of 
Plums  and  .Apricots,  out-door  fruit  in  this  district 
will  be  a  fair  average  crop,  some  orchards  being 
very  fine,  while  others  are  not  so  good,  though 
close  together. — A.  Henderson. 

Clumber. — All  small  fruit  plentiful  and  fine. 
Sweet  Cherries  excellent ;  Morellos  plentiful,  but 
small.  No  Plums  nor  Nuts.  Our  Apple  orchard 
is  well  sheltered  and  the  trees  flowered  well,  but 
the  bloom  got  killed  by  late  frosts.  For  several 
years  the  trees  got  badly  affected  with  grubs,  and 
last  winter  we  had  all  their  main  stems  scraped 
and  dressed  with  lime,  soot,  and  cow  manure. 
Foliage  is  now  healthy  and  clean.  All 
standard  Pears  in  the  orchard  are  blank :  a 
few  young  trees  upon  walls  are  carrying  half  a 
crop,  viz.,  Easter  Beurre,  Marie  Louise,  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Zephirin  Gregoire,  and  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien.  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  planted 
about  six  years  ago,  and  gi'own  as  pyramids, 
pinched,  and  trained,  wore  all  beautiful  in  spring 
while  in  flower  planted  along  the  borders  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  the  following  sorts  are  fruit- 
ing freely,  viz.,  Radford  Beaut)',  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Bishop's  Hero,  Downton's  Nonpareil, 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  Sturmer's  Pippin,  Manks  Cod- 
lin, Ribston  Pippin,  Sleeping  Beauty,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  Cox's  Pomona,  Kirk's  Fame,  Nonsuch, 
Normanton  Wonder,  Lord  Suflield,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling.  Upright  cordons  with  from  four 
to  six  stems,  and  coming  into  bearing,  consist  of 
Magnum  Bonum,  Charleston  I'ljapin,  Colville 
Blanche,  Cellini,  Crof ton  Scarlet,  Northern  Green- 
ing, Claygate  Pearmain.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  clean  and  healthy,  and  are  bearing  fair  crops. 
The  trees,  too,  are  making  an  amazing  growth. 
The  only  difficulty  will  be  to  get  the  wood  well 
ripened  "to  stand  the  winter,  and  the  only  way  to 
manage  that  will  be  to  keep  the  shoots  thin  and 
nailed  close  to  the  bricks,  pinching  back  all 
laterals,  and  stopping  all  strong  growing  leading 
shoots.— J.  Miller. 

Lenton  Hall. — Our  position  is  high— equal 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  town  of  Nottingham, 
from  which  we  are  distant  only  two  and  a  half 
miles.    0\ir  orchard  is  on  the  clay.     We  catch  all 
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the  winds  that  blow,  though  well  protected  by  a 
wall  of  Walnuts  on  the  north-east  side.  Generally 
speaking,  the  fruit  crops  stand  thus  :  Apples  from 
early  summerings  to  late  greenings  (even  Besspool 
having  a  few)  are  a  good  fair  crop,  on  some  trees 
a  heavy  crop ;  Tears  are  a  poor  crop,  scarcely 
middling ;  Plums  verj'  scarce  ;  Damsons  none : 
Cherries  a  fair  crop ;  Apricots  on  strong  youno- 
trees  on  a  drj'  aspect  and  wall  (as  the  wall  of  a 
cottage  or  other  building,  for  instance)  are  a  fair 
crop,  older  trees  none;  Teaches  none;  bush  fruit 
good  all  through.  We  escaped  the  sharp  frosts  of 
early  May ;  Strawberries  a  good  crop,  well 
flavoured ;  Raspberries  good ;  Nuts  none.  Of 
Strawberries  which  do  well  here  Sir  Charles 
Kapior,  James  Veitch,  Eclipse,  President,  and  La 
Constante  are  about  the  best.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
has  cropped  abundantly,  and  swelled  off  all  the 
lesser  flowers  well,  which  such  sorts  as  Keen's 
Seedling  do  not  do.  Looking  all  round  at  the 
fruit  crop,  I  think  we  shall  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  particularly  as  regards  Apples.— N.  H. 
POWNALL. 

Kingston  Hall.— Fruit  crops  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  better  than  they  have  been  for 
these  last  five  years.  Small  fruits  particularly 
are       abundant.  Goo.seberries        are       quite 

laden  with  fine  fruit;  Kaspben-ics  the  same, 
especially  the  Fastolf.  Black  and  lied  Currants 
are  fair  average  crops,  but  not  so  large  in  the 
berry  as  we  have  had  them.  Strawberries 
are  a  good  crop;  our  best  are  Sir  Charles  Napier 
and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Lucas  and 
James  Veitch  come  next ;  Wonderful  is  a 
first-rate  bearer  with  us,  but  its  shape  and 
colour  are  rather  against  it.  Apples  show  a  fair 
yield,  particularly  the  summer  varieties  Keswick 
Codlin  and  Summer  Strawberry';  Blenheim  Orange 
is  bearing  a  heavy  crop,  and  the  Kentish 
FiUbasket  a  fair  crop  ;  Pears  are  not  a  heavy 
crop  ;  Winter  Nelis  is  our  best  and  surest  cropper. 
The  frosts  in  April  did  great  damage  to  the  Pear 
bloom.  Some  trees  that  were  laden  have  not  set 
a  flower.  Peaches  were  much  injured  by  the 
winters  frosts  ;  therefore,  we  have  but  few" fruit. 
The  same  may  also  be  said  of  Plums  and 
Apricots.  Our  soil  is  a  strong  holding  clav  — 
J.W.  Bayxb.  »        i- 
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Cole  Orton  Hall.— As  on  some  sorts  of 
Apples  there  is  a  heavy  crop,  on  others  verj-  few 
on  the  whole  nearly  an  average  cro)i ;  Apricots,  a 
very  thin  crop  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  Cherries,  a 
good  crop  of  all  kinds ;  Strawbemes,  abundant  and 
fine  in  size  and  quality  ;  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
we  have  a  great  crop,  and  the  trees  are  very  clean  • 
of  Tears  we  ^have  very  few  indeed ;  Tlums,  not 
half  a  crop;  Gooseberries  and  Currants  of  all 
sorts  and  Raspberries  are  abundant ;  Filberts,  a 
full  average  crop;  Walnuts,  very  few;  Fio-s 
none,  the  trees  being  nearly  all  killed  'by  last 
winter's  frost.— MoNTfiojiERY  Hendehson. 

Bloxholm  Hall.  Sleaford.— Fruit  crops  in 
tins  neiglibourhuud  look  better  than  thev  have 
done  for  years,  although  the  two  past  winters  have 
been  very  destructive  to  Apricots,  Teaches,  and 
Tlums.  Apples  are  a  good  average  crop,  and  the 
fruit  IS  swelling  fairly  well.  Pears  are  a  fairerop 
on  walls  and  espaliers  but  thin  on  bushes  pyra- 
mids, and  standards.  Apricots  are  a  fair  crop 
where  protected,  but  tlie  trees  are  much  injured 
by  the  late  severe  winters.  Plums  arc  a  complete 
failure  on  walls,  bushes,  and  pyramids.  Straw- 
berries are  abundant.  Cherries  had  an  abundant 
show  of  bloom,  but  light  crops  arc  the  result 
Peacli  and  Nectarine  trees  were  very  much  injured 
by  frost,  and  crops  are  light.  Gooseberries 
abundant.  Ked  and  white  Currants  good  •  Black 
Currants  not  quite  an  aver.age ;  thev  s'utfered 
from  one  night's  frost  when  in  bloom.  Rasp- 
berries are  a  good  average  crop.  -Walnuts  a  fair 
crop.     Filberts  very  thin. 

Potatoes  are  doing  well;  eariv  sorts  bein^r  lifted 
are  turning  out  clean  and  souml.— David'  LuMs- 

DEN. 

Belvoir  Castle.-Following  two  wet,  cold, 
ungenial  seasons,  with  the  legacy  of  succulent 
growth    and    unripened   wood,    great  results  in 


fruit    growing  could  not  be  freely  anticipated. 
Although  standard  and  pyramid  fruit  trees,  on 
which  the  greatest  care  has   been  expended,  have 
failed,      the     hardy    orchard    Apple    trees     are 
affording      in     many     instances      heavy     crops. 
Standard  Kentish  Cherries  in  orchards  have  also 
produced  great  crops,  but  have  ripened  prema- 
turely, owing  to  prolonged  drought.     The  Apples 
which    are    bearing    abundantly     are     Keswick 
Codlin,      Frogmoi-e      Prolific,      Stirling     Castle, 
Warner's    King,      Blenheim     Orange,     King    of 
Pippins,     Northern     Greening,     Betty      Gee.son, 
Golden    Noble,    and    Court  of  Wick.     We  have 
scarcely  any  fruit  on  the  many  pyramid  Pears  we 
possess,  but  trained  wall  treesa"re  more  satisfactorj' 
in  fruitfulness.     Williams'   Bon   Chretien,    Poire 
Peche,  Warie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  B. 
Clairgeau,      Josephine     de     Malines,     Orphcline 
d'Enghien,   Easter  Beurre,   Bergamot  d'Esperen, 
Beurre  d'Automne,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Pluysche'.s 
Prince  Consort,  Crassane,   Ne   Plus   Mouris,  and 
Shobden  Court  are  exccptionaly  prolific,  but  now- 
suffering  from  drought.   Trained  Morello  Cherries 
on  walls  are  wonderful  examples  of  fruitfulne.'is. 
Tlums  are  generally  thin  ;   Damsons,  a   failure! 
The  Green  Gage  Victoria  on  walls,  and  Orleans 
and  Winesour  in  orchards,  are  bearing  moderate 
crops.     Our  orchards  and   fruit  gardens  are  on 
lias    clay,    with  about  2   ft.    of  soil,    generally 
modified  clay  with  .some  admixture  of  lighter  soil. 
Our  elevation  is  2.?7  ft.  above  sea  level ;  we  are 
near  large  woods  which  affords  shelter,  but  also 
intercept    afternoon    sun.       The  river  Devon  is 
half-a-mile    distant.       With  one  exception,   and 
that  is  a  tree  against  a  large  building.  Apricots  are 
thin— the    exception    is     bearing     too     heavily. 
Peaches  are  healthy  and  bearing  light  crops.  Both 
these  and  Apricots  had  the  protection  of  canvas 
and  a  wooden  covering  for  a  short  time  while  in 
bloom.     Raspberries,  Cun-ants,  and  Gooseberries 
are  bearing  great  crops.     The  Gooseberry  cater- 
pillar has   been  very  destructive.      Strawberries 
have  borne  well,  but  have  suffered  from  the  frost 
and    drought.      Nuts    and    Walnuts   thin  — W 
Ingram. 


SOUTH-WESTERN  DISTRICT. 
Powderham  Castle,  Exeter.— The  state 
of  the  fruit  crop  is  certainly  more  cheering  than 
it  has  been  for  these  last  four  years.     Apples  are 
good,  though  the  long  period  of  dry  weather  ex- 
perienced in  early  summer  affected  some  localities 
The  Old  and  New  Hawthornden,  Cellini,  King  of 
the  Pippins,   Blenheim   Pippin,   Winter    Majctin, 
Flower  of  Kent,  and  others   are  very  abundant' 
Pears  are  a  good  average.     -We  have  full  crops  of 
Williams'   Bon    Chretien,   especially   on   bushes ; 
though  smaller  than  those  on  the  w'alls,  yet  they 
ripen  quite  a    fortnight  earlier;    JIarie    Louise, 
Passe  Colmar,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Beurre  Ranee,  Catillac,  and  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain  are  bearing  very  good  crops.   Plums,  as  a 
rule,  are  good  in  this  neighborruood ;  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  a  large  crop,  but  more  than  usual. 
Early  Cherries  were  very  good  and  fine,  as  are 
also  the  later  ones  the  Morello  and  Kentish.     Of 
Apricots  we  have  good  crops,  but  there  is  the  con- 
tinued dying  off  of  the  trees  to  contend  with.     It 
commenced    about   two  years    ago,  caused   to  a 
great  extent,    I    believe^    by  the    severe    frost. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  fair  crop,   but  red 
spider    has    seriously    affected    ours,    owing    to 
our     limited;    supply     of      water     during"  the 
grcaterpart  of  the  summer.     Figs    wore  cut   so 
verj'  much  by  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter,  that 
I  question  if  we  shall  gather  any  at  all  this  season. 
All  bush  fruits  have  been  excellent.    Strawberries 
have  been  very  good,  both  in  size  and  flavour.  The 
earlier  varieties  were  three  times  caught  by  the 
frost,  and  had  all  the  expanded  blooms  destroyed, 
and  they   are   generally   looked   for   here,   being 
situated  in  close  proximity  to  marshy  ground.  Si'r 
Joseph    Ta.xton    and    Tresident    were   our   best 
general  croppers.     Elton  Tine  has  again  yielded 
good  crops  after  all  the  otliers  had  given  "up.     A 
thick  mulching  of   stable   manure   carried   them 
safely  througli  the  dry  season.     I  have  for  several 
years  past  well  imed  my  beds  previous  to  mulch- 


ing, and  have  found  it  very  efficacious  in  the  pre- 
ser\ation  of  the  fruit  from  slugs. 

Totatoes.— I  have  not  seen  any  disease  in 
Potatoes  as  yet ;  the  early  varieties  are  neariv  fit 
to  take  up  for  storing.— D.  C.  Powell. 

Enys,  Penryn. — Apples  are  a  moderate  crop 
in  most  gardens.  In  orchards  (owing  to  their  not 
being  pruned,  I  tliink)  in  many  instances  they  are 
almost  a  failure,  much  fruit  having  dropped."  The 
sub-soil  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  metal, 
and  the  trees  being  allowed  to  grow  rampart  at 
first  soon  get  their  roots  down  into  it  and  the 
result  is  canker  and  nakedne.'ss.  They  are  as  a 
rule  looking  more  healthy  now  than  they  were 
last  year.  Root  pruning  answers  where  trees  are 
deeply  rooted  and  sickly.  The  same  remarks 
apjily  to  Tear  frees.  The  Tear  crop  is  an  average. 
Almost  all  the  kinds  will  do  when  the  trees  are 
small  and  well  pruned.  Small  fruits  are  an 
average  crop;  so  are  Teaches  and  Nectarines. 
Cherries,  below  the  average.  Tlums,  an  average 
crop.  There  is  also  a  fair  crop  of  Fi<rs.— Henry 
Mills. 

Moreton,  Dorchester.— Fruit  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  Ijittcr  than  fhey  have  been  for 
years,  although  in  some  cases  not  "equal  to  what 
w^as  (expected  early  in  the  season.  A  severe  frost 
on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May  did  considerable 
mischief.  Teaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls 
are  fairly  good,  while  in  orchard  houses  they  are 
excellent.  Tears  and  Plums  on  walls  are  good, 
but  not  so  good  on  espaliers  and  jjvramids.  These 
appear  to  have  suffere<l  more  from  the  late  frost 
thananythingel.se.  Apples  are  a  fair  crop  ;  some 
of  the  old  standard  trees  are  bearing  hea\T  crops, 
while  others  are  nearly  fruitless.  Very  early  and 
late  sorts  appear  to  be  carrying  heaviest  crops. 
Figs  were  much  injured  by  the  frost  of  last 
wanter.  Strawberries  have  been  abundant  and 
fine  as  regards  size  and  flavour.  Raspberries  very 
good,  also  Gooseberries;  Currants  of  all  ..sorts 
abundant. — D.  Uphill. 

Eillerton. —  Strawberries  have  been  early, 
fine,  and  plentiful.  I  gathered  Black  Prince  on  a 
.•^outh  border  on  May  21.  Currants,  Red  and 
White,_  good  crops  and  vers-  fine  ;  Black  a  fair  crop, 
fruit  fine.  Gooseberries  a  good  crop.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  moderate.  Apricots  below  the 
average.  Tlums  moderate  on  walls,  good  on 
standards  in  orchards.  Cherries  fine.  Pears 
veiy  good,  pyramids  carrying  a  better  crop  than 
for  several  years  past.  Among  the  best  are  Jar- 
gonelle, Beurre  Giffard,  Corate'de  Lamy,  A'icar  of 
Winkfield, Louise  Bonne.Marechal  de  Cour,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  and  Madame  Trey\-e.  The  latter  1  am 
obliged  to  support  to  prevent  its  breaking  down, 
-so  heavy  is  the  crop.  Apples  here  are  a  fine  crop, 
the  land  being  good  and  well  manured.  Trees 
that  bore  heavily  last  year  have  fine  crops  again. 
Among  the  best  are  Cellini,  Manks  Codlin,  Keswick 
Codlin,  King  of  the  Tippins,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Tom  Tutt, 
and  Hawthornden.  In  poor  land  and  on  shallow 
soils  the  trees  suffered  very  much  during  the  dry, 
cpld  weather  which  we  had  alxnit  two  months 
since,  and  the  Ajiples  in  orchards  so  situated  are 
consequently  scarce.  Raspberries  are  abundant 
and  fine.  Walnuts,  Filberts,  and  Nuts'  are  also 
plentiful. 

Totatoes  are  very  promising ;  the  haulm  of  the 
later  sorts  is  very  fine,  Scotch  Champion  and 
Magnum  Bonum  being  very  much  grow-n.  The 
early  sorts,  Ashleaf  and  Eariy  Rosej  are  turning 
yellow  and  fast  ripening  off,  a'nd  ready  for  taking 
up.  The  quality  is  good,  and  so  is  the  crop. 
The  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  one  or 
tw-o  gardens,  but  in  each  case  the  ground  w-as,  I 
think,  too  liberally  manured  for  Totatoes.— John 
Garland. 

Clevelands,  Lyme  Regis.  — The  fruit 
crop  in  this  neighbourhood  is  a  fair  average  one. 
Apples  in  some  places  are  abundant  and  in  others 
less  plentiful,  a  large  number  of  fruits  having 
fallen  off.  I'cars  are  a  fair  crop.  (Jooseberries 
abundant,  as  are  also  Currants,  Ra.spberries,  and 
other  Inish  fruits.  Str.awberries  here  have  been 
plentiful  and  good  in  quality.      Wall  fruits  are 
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fair,  riuins,  plentiful,  ami  of  Clierries  we  have  a 
fair  sprinkling.  I'otatoes  look  healthy  and  well 
and  free  from  disease  up  to  the,  present  date. — 
H.  jMunro. 

"Wilton  House,  Salisbury.— Apples  arc  a 
medium  crop,  and  the  trees  are  in  a  much 
healthier  condition  than  they  were  last  year. 
Apricots,  a  good  crop.  Cherries,  excellent. 
Currants,  abundant.  Figs,  light.  Gooseberries, 
a  heavy  crop.  Kuts,  a  full  crop.  Nectarines  and 
Teaches,  excellent.  Pears,  a  moderate  crop, 
riums,  fair  crops  on  walls,  very  thin  in  the  open 
garden,  llaspberries,  a  heavy  crop.  Strawberries, 
a  medium  crop.  Walnuts,  a  very  poor  crop,  the 
young  branches  having  been  killed  back  by  the 
winter's  frosts.— T.  Challis. 

Oothelstone,  Taunton.— Although  we  had 
an  exceedinglv  line  show  of  Apple  bloom  there  is 
not  in  this  "part  of  West  Somerset  a  very  large 
crop  of  fruit ;  some  orchards  are  very  thin,  others 
have  fair  crops;  as  a  general  rule  hereabouts  there 
are  more  cider  fruits  than  the  latter  class  of  cu- 
linaryApples.  Pears  are  in  most  gardens  anaverage 
crop ;  with  us  Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Diel, 
Jlarie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Beurr6  llance  are 
the  best ;  all  our  Pears  are  grown  on  walls  of 
various  aspects.  Apricots  on  trees  that  were  well 
covered  are  an  abundant  crop.  The  best  Plums 
are  Magnum  Bonum,  Green  Gage,  Orleans,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  Damsons.  The  Strawberry  crop 
has  been  thin  in  some  gardens  and  very  "good  in 
others.  S^all  bush  fruits  are  in  some  cases  a 
full  crop.  Walnuts  abundant.— J.  C.  Claeke. 

Sherborne  Castle. — Fruit  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood  were  very  promising  till  the  9th 
of  June,  when  we  had  i"^  of  frost,  which  reduced 
the  Apples  quite  half,  and  in  some  places  cleared 
them  olf  altogether.  Pears  on  walls  are  a  moderate 
crop ;  bush  trees  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the 
Apples.  Apricots  are  very  thin.  Of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  we  have  a  fair  sprinkling  which 
promises  to  ripen  well ;  the  wood  and  foliage  are 
looking  better  than  they  have  done  for  years 
past.  Plums  are  almost  a  "failm-e.  Morcllo  Cherries 
are  a  fair  crop ;  other  varieties  do  not  do  well  in  this 
locality.  Figs  were  badly  cut  last  winter,  and  will 
take  years  to  recover.  All  kinds  of  bush  fruits  are 
very  plentiful,  clean,  and  good  in  quality.  Straw- 
berries have  been  very  plentiful  in  some  places  ; 
in  others  they  have  suffered  very  much  from  want 
of  rain.  Walnuts  are  very  plentiful.  Filberts 
and  Hazelnuts   are  thin. 

Potatoes  have  looked  well  up  to  the  presenttime, 
but  disease  has  made  its  appearance  within  the 
last  day  or  two. — W.  G.  Peagnell. 

Prideaux  Place,  Padatow. — Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Black  Currants,  Easpberries,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines  are  above  the  average  ;  Cherries  and 
Gooseberries,  average  ;  as  are  also  Ked  and  AVhite 
Currants ;  Strawberries,  plentiful,  but  small ; 
Medlars,  under  the  average.  The  Cherry  trees, 
especially  iUorellos,  are  dying  off  badly  from  some 
cause  unknown.  Apricots  not  grown  here. — John 
C.  Tallack. 


NORTH-WESTERN  DIVISION. 

Orewe  Hall. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  of  a  mixed  character,  some  kinds  being  plenti- 
ful, while  of  others  there  are  very  few.  Apricots 
on  walls  had  very  little  blossom,  and  of  fruit 
there  is  of  course  very  little.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  a  medium  crop,  the  best  of  the  former 
being  Barrington,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dymond,  Osprej', 
Prince  of  Wales,  Sulhamstead,  Violette  Hative, 
and  Walburton  Admirable.  Of  Nectarines  the 
best  are  Imperatrice,  Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  and 
^Velbeck  Seedling.  Pears  are  thin  on  walls,but  more 
plentiful  on  pj'ramids  and  standards.  The  kinds 
bearing  best  are  Althorp  Crassane,  Aston  Town, 
Beurre  Bosc,Beurr6de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Bon  Chretien,  Catillac  (for  stewing),  Easter  Beurre, 
Jargonelle,  Glou  Morceau,  Louise  Bonne,  Marie 
Louise  (on  pyramids),  and  Winter  Nelis.  Apples 
are  under  an  average  crop.  Some  trees  look  healthy 
and  are  bearing  well,  but  many  which  were 
infested  with  great  quantities  of  caterpillars  and 


aphides  look  unhealthy,  and  have  little  or  no 
fruit  on  them.  In  one  orchard  which  I  have 
seen,  the  foliage  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by 
caterpillars,  and  the  trees,  which  up  to  this 
season  had  borne  good  crops,  had  scarcely  one 
upon  them.  Many  trees  were  injured  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter  and  the  low  tem- 
perature of  the  past;  spring,  and  to  the 
scarcity  of  small  birds  killed  by  the  severe 
weather  of  the  past  winters  must,  I  think,  be 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of 
caterpillars,  which  not  only  injured  the  foliage  of 
Apple  trees,  but  even  in  a  greater  degree  tliat  of 
Oaks  during  the  past  two  seasons.  The  kinds 
of  Apples  which  are  bearing  the  best  crops  are 
Cellini,  Red  Hawthornden,  Old  Hawthornden, 
Lord  Suifield,  Irish  Peach,  Keswick,  Ribston, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Minchall  Crab,  and  Worcester 
Pearmain.  Of  Plums,  which  are  a  small  crop,  the 
best  are  Victoria  and  a  local  kitchen  I'lum  called 
Thornbill's  Crewe  Hall  Seedling.  Damsons, 
which  are  largely  grown  in  this  county,  are 
scarcely  an  average  crop.  Strawberries  are  a  poor 
crop,  the  plants  having  been  injured  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  The  best  are  President, 
James  "Veitch,  Oxonian,  and  Elton  Pine.  Black 
Currants  are  a  moderate  crop,  scarcely  up  to  the 
average.  Red  and  White  Currants,  Raspberries, 
and  Gooseberries  are  very  abundant.  Of  Cherries 
there  are  but  few. — Wll.  WiilTAKEE. 

"Waterdale,  St.  Helens. — The  bloom  on 
wall  trees  was  plentiful,  and  Pears  as  a  rule  set 
well,  but  some  of  the  tender  sorts,  such  as 
Jargonelle  and  Marie  Louise,  have  dropped  a 
good  deal  of  fruit,  leaving  the  crop  light.  Standard 
Pears,  where  sheltered,  are  very  promising.  The 
Apple  crop  is  light,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sorts.  Lord  Suffield  is  the  best,  and  Manks 
andj  Keswicks  sre  well  loaded,  and  there  is  a  fair 
crop  of  Ribstons.  Damsons  are  a  good  average 
crop,  but  of  all  other  sorts  of  Plums  there  are 
scarcely  any.  Morello  Cherries  are  a  good  crop, 
and  other  sorts  an  average  one.  Gooseberries  are 
well  loaded  where  sheltered  by  trees  or  walls,  but 
in  exposed  situations  thej'  are  very  light.  Black 
and  Red  Currants  are  good.  Raspberries  are  a 
light  crop,  but  very  fine.  Strawberries  are  good 
generally.  The  soil  here  is  strong,  resting  on 
clay,  and  the  sorts  that  succeed  best  are 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  President.  Eclipse  is  a  great  cropper, 
but  will  not  stand  the  least  moisture.  For  clamp 
sunless  weather  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  the  best. — 
James  Smith. 

Haigh  Hall,  "Wigan. — Fruit  crops  in  this 
district  are,  on  the  whole,  considerably  above  the 
average.  The  gardens  here  are  fully  exposed  to 
east  and  north-east  winds,  and  the  soil  is  a  cold, 
hungry,  tenacious  loam.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  Fig  are  seldom 
attempted  in  the  open  air  in  this  locality,  as  they 
seldom  or  ever  produce  a  crop ;  old  inhabitants, 
however,  say  that  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
splendid  crops  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  were  grown 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan.  Smoke  and 
other  injurious  ingredients  could  not  have  been  so 
plentiful  in  the  atmosphere  then  as  they  are  now. 
Apples  are  a  good  crop ;  Lord  Suffield,  Cellini, 
Yorkshire  Greening,  Eoklinville  Seedling,  and 
Sturmer  Pippin  are  the  varieties  I  find  most  suit- 
able for  this  place.  Pears  on  south  walls  are  a 
fair  crop ;  Beurre  Diel,  Louise  Bonne,  and  Glou 
Morceau  are  the  best.  Victoria  Plums  are  a  fine 
crop,  other  sorts  not  so  good  ;  Cherries  above  an 
average  crop,  especially  Morellos;  Strawberries 
suffered  very  much  from  the  seventy  of  the  past 
winter.  Sir  C.  Napier  nearly  all  killed;  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  Malakoff,  Black  Prince,  Eclipse, 
and  Newton  Seedling  carry  full  crops ;  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries,  and  Red  and  Black  Currants 
are  very  fine  and  plentiful. — Andrew  Jamieson. 

Huntroyde  Park. — We  have  here  heavy 
crops  of  bush  fruit,  such  as  Black,  Red,  and  White 
Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries.  Apples 
and  Pears  (standards)  are  very  thin,  little  fruit 
having  set.  Pears  on  walls  are  only  half  a  crop. 
The  trees  having  no  fruit  upon  them  last  year-, 


and  the  wood  fairly  ripened,  I  expected  a  good 
crop  this  season;  but  we  are  located  in  a  cold 
damp  valley,  with  heavy  rainfall  and  very  late 
frost,  attended  with  cutting  east  winds,  which 
seldom  leave  us  till  the  end  of  June,  consequently 
the  trees  are  slow  in  their  growth  and  receive 
frequent  checks,  which  prove  disastrous  to  the 
setting  of  their  blooms.  Plums  and  Morello 
Cherries  do  well  with  us ;  we  have  fair  crops  of 
both.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  have  to 
be  grown  on  walls  protected  by  glass,  the  lights 
being  removed  from  July  till  September,  when 
they  are  again  put  on  to  assist  in  ripening  both 
fruit  and  wood.  In  this  way  we  annually  get 
good  crops,  while  without  such  means  the  trees 
would  in  a  few  years  be  killed  outright.  Straw- 
berries are  not  so  heavy  as  we  usually  have  them  ; 
whilst  in  bloom  we  had  two  frosty  nights,  which 
helped  to  reduce  the  crop.  The  fruit  is,  however, 
very  fine,  thus  making  up  for  the  deficiency  in 
quantity.  After  trying  many  kinds  I  find  none  I 
can  so  well  depend  upon  as  Garibaldi  first  and 
President  second ;  Dr.  Hogg,  J.  Veitch,  Mr. 
I'owel,  and  a  few  others  only  succeed  middling. 

Potatoes  are  turning  out  well.  The  first  and 
second  earlies  are  all  we  could  wish.  Veitch's 
Improved  Ashleaf,  Rivers'  Ashleaf,  and  Early 
Bird  are  amongst  the  earlies,  but  none  better  than 
Rivers',  and  for  a  second  early  I  still  prefer 
Mj'att's.  Late  Potatoes  are  looking  remarkably 
well,  but  of  course  it  is  too  early  to  speak  about 
disease  yet. — H.  Lindsay. 


EASTERN  DIVISION. 

"Woolverstone  Park. — Fruit  crops  in  and 
around  this  district  are  better  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years  past,  especially  as  regards  the  hardier 
kinds,  trees  and  bushes  of  which,  excejot  Plums, 
are  or  have  been  laden,  so  much  so,  as  to 
necessitate  in  some  cases  the  thinning  of  Pears, 
and  if  many  of  the  Apples  had  not  fallen  from 
the  eff'ect  of  frost  and  maggot,  they,  too,  would 
have  required  the  same  attention.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  thin  with  us,  as  all  our  trees  are 
now  on  an  exposed  east  wall,  but  Apricots  that 
have  a  southern  aspect,  and  are  protected  by  a 
glass  coping,  are  bearing  heavy  crops,  and  the 
trees  are  looking  well.  Not  only  is  there  an 
abundance  of  fruit  about  this  part,  but  Hollies 
and  Thorns  are  laden  with  berries,  and  the 
branches  of  Beech  are  borne  down  with  the  weight 
of  their  masts.  Walnuts,  too,  are  full  of  their  fast 
swelling  clusters.  The  soil  here  is  light  and  dry. 
One  thing  in  connection  with  the  fruit  crops  is 
noteworthy,  viz.,  the  absence  of  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  most  of  which  it  would  appear  have 
been  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  last  winter. — 
J.  Sheppaed. 

Gunton  Park. — Apricots  very  thin,  owing 
to  spring  frosts  ;  Apples,  abundant  as  present, 
but  falling  much,  owing  to  dry  weather ;  Pears  are 
the  best  crop  we  have  seen  for  years ;  we  have 
been  obliged  to  thin  severely  ;  Plums,  very  thin  ; 
Cherries,  plentiful  and  good,  especially  Bigarreau 
Napoleon,  Bigarreau  Black  Tartarian,  Black 
Eagle,  Elton,  also  Morello;  Strawberries  have 
been  excellent  in  quality  and  quantity.  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  Harry,  Amateur,  Crimson 
Queen,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury, 
President,  De  laCour,  British  Queen,  and  Dr.  Hogg. 
These  crop  freely,  the  last  two  mentioned  scarcely 
so  well  as  the  others,  our  sandy  loam  not  suiting 
them  quite  so  well.  Currants  are  a  good  crop  ; 
Gooseberries  very  thin,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
crop  these  bore  last  year  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  this  neighbourhood,  where  sheltered,  are  a 
good  crop. — W.  Allan. 

Cossey  Park,  Nor'wich.— Apples  an  average 
crop  ;  Pears  under  the  average,  as  are  also  Plums, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots ;  Cherries  are 
an  average  crop,  and  so  likewise  are  Medlars, 
Strawberries,  and  bush  fruits.  Walnuts  here  are 
a  total  failure,  but  there  are  full  crops  in  some 
parts  of  this  neighbourhood.  Filberts  an  average 
crop.  The  following  Apples  are  bearing  the  best 
crops  here,  viz. :  Dr.  Harvey,  Hawthornden,  Blen- 
heim Orange,    Keswick  Codlin,   Warner's  King, 
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Devonshire  Qnairenclen,  and  Lord  Suffield.  A 
variety  l<no\vn  liere  as  tiie  Flail  Apple  is  also 
bearing  average  crops,  and  is  said  to  bear  well 
generallj'.  The  soil  here  is  very  liyht  and  sandy. 
Potato  haulm  is  looking  remarkably  well. 
Early  varieties  that  were  cut  severely  with  late 
frosts  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  small ;  others  not 
so  cut  are  satisfactory.  Late  varieties,  I  feel 
afraid,  will  bo  small,  owing  to  the  drought.  No 
aiipearancc  of  disease  at  present. — E.  Bukbery. 

Hardwicke  House. — .\pples  here  arc  about 
half  a  crop;  Lord  Sultield  still  comes  through  the 
dropping  time  better  than  most  sorts.  Pears,  thin 
and  irregular.  Plums,  thin  ;  very  heavy  crop  last 
year;  Victoria  still  the  best  bearing  sort.  Peaches, 
a  good  crop,  and  the  trees  are  looldng  well. 
Nectarines  also  a  good  crop,  hardly  so  full  as 
Peaches.  Apricots,  trees  much  cut ;  those  alive 
and  healthy  are  bearing  good  crops.  Cherries, 
capital  crop,  good  quality.  Strawberries,  good 
crop  where  the  winter  or  spring  frosts  did  not 
cut  them  off.  Gooseberries,  fine  full  crop  where 
they  escaped  spring  frosts.  Currants,  Ked  and 
White,  good ;  Black,  full  crop.  Kaspberries,  heavj 
crop.  Walnuts,  thin.  Filberts  and  Nuts  promise 
well.  Soil,  vari-ible  on  the  chalk,  which  is  very 
near  to  the  surface. — D.  T.  Fisii. 


YOPJvSHIRE. 

Wortley  Hall. — Fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  better  than  they  have  been  for  some  years. 
Pears  and  Plums  are  not  plentiful,  but  Apples 
generally  are  bearing  good  and  in  some  cases  great 
crops,  and  the  trees  are  clean  and  healthy.  Cherries 
are  good,  and  all  small  fruits — Strawberries  and 
Kaspberries  in  particular. 

Potatoes  are  good  and  not  showing  any  disease 
worth  siieaking  of. — J.  Simpson. 

Cleveland. — Apricots  in  this  district  are  all 
but  dead ;  Peach  trees  the  same  and  in  some 
instances  killed.  Plums,  too,  are  greatly  injured; 
in  many  cases  standard  trees  quite  killed.  Pear 
trees  are  also  injured;  in  many  cases  the  bark  is 
falling  off  in  slireds  from  the  stems,  and  many 
young  trees  arc  killed.  Gooseberry  bushes  have 
suffered  much  ami  great  numbers  are  dead.  It 
will  take  many  years  to  restore  the  fruit  trees  to 
the  condition  they  were  in  1878.  Altogether  it 
may  be  stated  that  small  fruits  are  a  fair  average 
crop  in  Cleveland  this  season.  Gooseberries, 
are,  however,  undersized  on  account  of  dry 
weather,  and  in  many  cases  the  caterpillar  injured 
the  crops.  Bed  Currants  are  good.  Black 
Currants  extra  good.  liaspberries,  abundant. 
Strawberries,  unequal,  owing  to  the  dry  weather 
and  diversity  of  soil.  Apples  partial.  The  old 
Cockpit  a  full  crop ;  Codlins,  fair  crop.  Hessel 
Pear  fairly  good  ;  no  other  Pear  worth  naming — 
Green  Chisel  excepted.  I  may  note  that  Industry 
Goosebeny  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Strawberry 
are  above  the  average  of  all  other  varieties  grown 
in  the  district.— CiiAS.  McDonald. 

Stourton  Castle.  —  Fruit  crops  about 
Knaresboro'  are  quite  as  good  as  could  be 
expected  after  the  three  or  four  very  unfavour- 
able seasons  we  have  had  for  maturing  the  wood. 
Apricots  are  quite  a  failure,  and  so  are  Plums 
with  the  exception  of  Victoria.  There  may  be 
trees  of  other  sorts  in  favourable  localities  that 
may  have  a  sprinkling  of  fruit.  Of  Cherries  the 
crop  is  only  moderate.  Peaches  are  a  fair  crop 
here  on  the  best  trees.  Pears  a  light  crop  in 
general.  Some  trees  are  bearing  fair  crops,  others 
but  little  or  no  fruit.  Apples  are  about  an  average 
crop.  Some  trees  as  the  Hawthorndtn  and  the 
Cockpit  (the  latter  a  local  Apple)  are  bearing  good 
crops,  whilst  others  have  little  or  none.  Of  bush 
fruits  we  have  a  fair  aveiage  crop — Currants 
rather  small,  Strawberries  an  average  crop.  The 
present  hot  weather  is  favourable  to  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  for  next  year. — M.  SAUL. 

Ribston  Hall.— In  this  neighbourhood 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  much  below  the 
average,  and  of  .Apricots  we  have  scarcely  any;  Pears 
below  an  average  ;  Apples  the  same  ;  I'lums  very 
irregular,  some  good.others  thin;  Cherries  an  aver- 


age ;  Medlars  good ;  Gooseberries  very  heavy,  as  are 
also  all  sorts  of  Currants ;  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  good.  The  sorts  of  fruit  trees  that 
have  fruit  on  them  are  Grosse  Mignonne,  Barring- 
ton,  and  Noblesse  Peaches  ;  Victoria  and  Elrugc 
Nectarines,  Moorpark  Apricot,  Williams'  Bon 
Cliretien,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Seckle,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Easter  Beurrf,  and 
Beurr6  Diel  Pears;  Keswick  Codlin,  Manks  Codlin, 
Bridgewater  Pippin,  Early  J  alien,  jMargil, 
American  Mother,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Itibston 
Pippin,  Cellini,  Hawthornden,  Winter  Nonsuch, 
Minchall's  Crab,  and  Rymer  Apples  ;  Blue 
Gage,  July  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Victoria,  Washing- 
ton, Prince  of  Wales,  and  Damson  Plums  ;  and 
Morello,  May  Duke,  and  Governor  Wood  Cherries. 
Our  soil  is  rather  sandy  and  calcareous  ujion  a  bed  of 
sand.  The  garden  is  well  sheltered  on  the  north- 
east and  west  sides  by  large  forest  trees  ;  it  leans 
to  the  south,  which  is  open  ;  height  above  the 
sea  130  ft. ;  the  average  rainfall  about  26  in. — 
Thos.  Jones. 

Brantingham  Thorpe.  —  As  regards 
Apples,  many  orchards  ha\e  sutfered'severely,  the 
wood  of  two  or  three  years'  growth  being  killed, 
through  sunless  summer  and  cold  winter.  Where 
the  trees  are  healthy  crops  are  abundant.  Hardy 
Pears,  as  the  Hessle,  are  abundant ;  tender  kinds 
veiy  partial,  particularlj-  on  standards  ;  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  where  living  and  healthy, 
are  producing  a  fair  sprinkling  of  fruit ;  Cherries, 
plentiful;  Plums  thin;  Damsons  also  scarce;  Straw- 
berries, abundant  and  very  fine  in  size  and  quality ; 
Gooseoerries  and  Red  and  White  Currants,  plenti- 
ful and  fine  ;  Black  Currants,  thin  and  .small. 
Soil  marly  loam,  subsoil  marl  and  chalk. — 
Robert  C.  Kingston. 

Thorpe  Perrovr,  Bedale. — Fruit  crops  in 
this  part  are  good,  with  only  a  few  exceptions. 
Apples  are  very  plentiful,  the  trees  mostly  carry- 
ing four  times  too  many.  Apricots  are  a  very 
poor  crop  ;  the  trees  were  very  much  injured  by 
the  long  severe  winter  which  we  had.  Plums  are 
a  partial  crop.  Some  trees  are  overloaded,  others 
bearing  none.  Pears  a  fair  crop,  and  trees  look- 
ing well.  Cherries  a  moderate  crop,  but  tine  in 
quality.  Strawberries  not  so  good  as  usual ;  tlie 
plants  were  injured  in  many  places  by  the  long- 
continued  frosts.  Bush  fruit  is  very  abundant 
and  fine.  I  have  only  seen  so  great  a  crop  once 
in  twenty  years.  The  old  favourite  sorts  that  I 
have  named  in  The  Garden  in  years  gone  bj-  are 
still  to  the  fore.  I  must  add  to  that  list  Baum- 
forth's  Seedling  Kaspberrj',  a  great  acquisition. 
I  have  a  few  canes  growing  beside  the  Northum- 
berland Fillbasket.  I  find  it  to  be  a  great  crop 
per,  and  the  fruit  larger  and  sweeter  than  that 
of  that  kind.  It  is  useful  for  dessert,  and  those 
who  exhibit  Raspberries  should  grow  it.  Filberts 
are  a  plentiful  crop. — William  Culverwell. 


NORTHERN    DIVISION. 

Seaham  Hall.— The  garden  here  is  on  the 
limestone,  and  is  sheltered  by  forest  trees,  but 
being  near  the  sea  much  exposed  to  sea  breezes 
and  east  winds.  Apples  are  a  fair  crop,  better 
than  usual ;  owing  to  the  late  spring,  the  trees  did 
not  blossom  until  after  the  prevailing  east  winds 
were  over.  The  sorts  that  do  well  are  the  Cod- 
lin, Lord  Suffield,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  the  Queen. 
Tlie  following  Pears  are  bearing  good  crops,  viz., 
the  Jargonelle,  Chisel,  and  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  ;  most  other  sorts  are  too  tender  for  this 
east  coast.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  do  not  come 
to  perfection  here  out-of-doors.  Most  kinds  of 
Cherries  do  well  against  walls,  but  not  as  stan- 
dards. The  Victoria  Plum  is  the  only  variety 
that  bears  a  crop  with  us.  Gooseberries  are  a 
middling  crop;  much  of  the  fruit  fell  off  soon  after 
setting.  Of  Blackcurrants  we  have  a  faircrop,  but 
it  sutJEered  much  from  the  dry  weather.  Red 
Currants  and  Raspberries  are  very  good  crops. 

Potatoes  look  well. — R.  Draper. 

Levens  Hall,  Milnthorpe.— Apples  set 
well  here, but  the  maggot  has  reiluced  the  quantity 
to  only  a  moderate  crop  ;  Cherries  are  abundant, 
but  all  have  moulded  off  since  the  late  heavy 


thunderstorm ;  Currants,  Black,  Red,  WTiite,  arc 
abundant,  and  all  of  fine  size ;  Raspberries  are 
unusually  heavy  where  they  did  not  get  injured 
last  winter  ;  Plums  moderate,  with  the  exception 
of  Victoria,  which  never  fails  in  this  quarter  ; 
Damsons  are  largely  grown  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  in  most  cases  promise  to  be  a  fair  crop ; 
Pears  are  a  fair  crop,  and  likely  to  acquire  fine 
size,  particularly  Josephine  de  Malines  and  JIarie 
Louise ;  Gooseberries  are  over  an  average  crop, 
very  large,  and  only  want  sunshine ;  Strawberries 
abundant,  only  we  have  too  much  wet  for  them  ; 
President  is  the  best  in  this  quarter;  James  Veitch 
is  also  good ;  Peaches  are  not  much  grown  here 
out-of-doors,  but  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  Royal 
George  and  Noblesse.  The  grounds  here  lie  low, 
only  some  few  ft.  above  tidal  mark,  and  thei'efore 
we  suffer  much  from  late  frost  and  damp. 

Potatoes  are  looking  well  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  large  quantities  aregrown;  Champion,  Mag- 
num Bonum,  and  Skerries  are  the  favourites  here, 
with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  best  of  all  Potatoes, 
the  Grampion. — Robert  Craig. 

Alnwick  Castle.— Fruit  crops  of  all  kinds 
with  us  are  abundant,  especially  Apricots  and 
Pears.  Wo  grow  all  the  leachng  sorts  of  fruits, 
and  find  them  all  do  well  except  in  very  un- 
favourable seasons.  We  never  have  adopted  the 
system  of  root-pruning,  and  only  a  little  top- 
pruning  in  winter,  confined  chiefly  to  thinning  the 
fruit  spurs.  The  soil  here  is  very  light,  on  a 
gravelly  bottom,  at  an  elevation  of  ITS  ft.  above 
sea  level.  The  only  protection  we  use  during  the 
spring  is  a  double  ply  of  herring  net,  stretched 
tightly  along  the  walls.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Apples  and  small  fruits  are 
plentiful. — Ale.x.  Ingram. 

Shawdon  Hall. — We  have  once  again  in 
Northumberland  the  prospect  of  seeing  an  abun- 
dant Apple  crop.  The  memorable  frost  of  the 
10th  of  June  seems  to  have  done  little  injury  to 
Apples,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  trees  being  well 
clothed  with  fine  healthy  foliage.  They  have 
generally  escaped  injurj'  for  the  same  reason. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  have  sustained  little 
harm.  Both  are  abundant  and  fine  in  this  dis- 
trict. Although  considerabl}'  later  than  last  year, 
the  abundance  of  Gooseberries  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  selling  in  the  markets 
of  this  locality  at  half  the  price  thej' were  sold 
at  last  year.  Strawberries  are,  perhajjs,  the  crop 
of  all  others  in  this  quarter  that  has  given  the 
least  satisfaction.  In  some  gardens  the  snow  lay 
for  nine  weeks  ;  when  it  was  cleared  away  it  was 
found  that  the  crowns  of  many  of  the  plants  were 
rotten,  or  eaten  by  the  short-tailed  mouse,  whiich 
does  immense  destruction  in  the  gardens  here 
when  snow  lies  long  upon  the  ground.  Wall 
fruit  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  fair  crop.  Peaches  have 
become  so  great  a  rarity  in  the  open  air,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  recorded  amongst  outdoor 
fruits.  In  man_y  places  the  trees  are  killed,  or  in 
such  an  unhealthy  state,  that  replanting  will  be 
found  necessar)-.  Although  Apricot  trees  have 
not  suffered  so  much  from  frost,  the  low  tempera 
ture  has  helped  to  bring  on  canker.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  whole  trees  decay  in  a 
season.  The  crops  of  Pears  on  walls  are  a  fair 
average  one.  The  trees,  which  are  healthy,  have 
produced  very  little  breast-wood.  Should  the 
autumn  prove  fine,  we  will  have  Pears  of  good 
quality.  After  trying  many  of  the  new  varieties 
of  Apples,  we  find,  even  in  good  seasons,  that  the 
older  sorts  are  better  suited  to  this  district  than 
the  new.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 
many  other  kinds  of  fruits  grown  in  this  quarter. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June  we  had  5°  of 
frost,  which  did  more  injury  here  to  vegetable 
crops  than  to  fruit. — James  Thomson. 


SCOTLAND. 

Dalkeith,  Midlothian.— The  fmit  crop 
generally  is  a  gooil  average  one.  Apples  are  a 
heavy  crop,  and  the  fruit  fine.  Pears  are  a  partial 
crop,  many  trees  having  none,  while  others  are 
heavily  laden.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  about  an 
average,   and  the  fruit  is  of  good  size,  although 
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the  foliage  of  both  was  much  injured  by  cater- 
pillars in  May  and  June.  Apricots  and  Peaches 
on  walls  are  a  moderate  crop.  Goosebenies, 
Easpberries,  and  Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants 
are  very  heavy  crops.  Strawberry  plants  were 
much  injured  by  the  severity  of  the  past  winter, 
and  have  not  produced  half  a  crop  ;  but  in  high- 
lying  places  where  the  deep  snow  protected  the 
plants  from  the  severity  of  the  frost  all  through 
the  winter  they  are  bearing  a  tine  crop.  Nuts 
are  a  failure,  last  season's  wood  being  mostly 
killed  on  Walnut  trees.  On  a  well  cultivated 
light  loamy  soil,  and  in  a  moderately  sheltered 
district,  the  following  are  a  few  of  our  best  bear- 
ing kinds  of  hardy  fruits  :  Apples— Lord  Suffield, 
■Warners  King,  "  Ecklinville,  Stirling  Castle, 
Cellini,  and  Hawthornden.  Pears— Jargonelle, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Napoleon, 
Eeurre  Diel,  and  Hessle.  Plums— Victoria,  Jeffer- 
son, Early  Prolific,  Transparent  Gage,  Kirke's 
and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Cherries— Black  Tar- 
tarian, Elton,  May  Duke,  Frogmore  Early  Bigar- 
reau,  Governor  Wood,  and  Morello.  Apricots — 
Moorpark  and  its  varieties.  Peaches— Bellegarde, 
Barrington,  and  Stirling  Castle.  Nectarines- 
I'ine  Apple,  Lord  Napier,  and  Elruge.  Straw- 
berries—VicomtesseRericart  de  Thury  (Garibaldi), 
James  Veitch,  Keen's  Seedling,  and,  on  cool  soils, 
Elton  Pine.— M.  Dunn. 

Tynninghame,  East  Lothian— Apples 
are  generally  a  good  crop,  though  nothing  like 
what  was  anticipated.  Pears  are  in  our  own 
case  not  a  large  crop,  but  good  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Plums  are  also  partly  deficient  here, 
though  apparently  local.  Apricots  are  a  fairly 
good  crop.  Currants,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and 
other  small  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Straw- 
berries, are  very  large  crops.  The  last  named  are 
only  a  good  crop  on  two-year-old  plants.  Many 
older  plants  were  killed  in  winter,  and  all  were 
damaged  more  or  less  witli  frost  on  June  10 — 
very  much  worse  in  some  gardens  than  this.  On 
the  whole  the  fruit  crop  is  a  good  deal  below  the 
average. — K,  P.  Brothehston. 

Eskdale.— With  the  exception  of  Pears,  which 
are  nearly  a  failure,  fruit  crops  in  this  part  of 
Dumfriesshire  are  better  than  they  have  been  for 
some  years.  The  failure  of  Pears  I  attribute  to 
the  intense  frost  which  we  had  during  the  winter. 
In  autumn  the  trees  looked  well  and  were  well 
furnished  with  fruit  buds ;  but  when  looking  over 
them  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  found  that 
nearly  all  the  fruit  buds  were  killed.  Apples  are 
in  general  above  an  average  crop.  Plums  are 
under  the  average  with  the  exception  of  Victoria. 
This  variety  has  never  failed  with  us  to  produce 
abundance  of  fruit.  Early  Cherries  are  a  failure, 
the  buds  having  been  killed  like  those  of  the 
Pear.  Morellos  are  plentiful.  No  Apricots  are 
grown  here,  as  they  have  always  proved  to  be  a 
very  uncertain  crop,  although  protected.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  under  glass  are  carrying  heavy 
crops — none  are  grown  outside.  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Easpberries  are  in  general  good  and 
ripening  fully  as  early  as  we  have  had  them  for 
some  years.  I  [have  seldom  seen  bush  fruits  so 
entirely  free  from  insects  as  this  year.  Straw- 
berries are  above  an  average  crop,  and  I  may  say 
that  in  the  garden  here  we  never  had  such  a 
quantity  of  fine  fruit.  The  sorts  grown  are 
President,  James  Veitch,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Comte  de  Paris,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Garibaldi. 
The  two  last  named  have  done  best. — James 
Dickson. 

Bothwell  Castle,  Paisley. — As  far  as 
small  fruits  are  concerned,  I  can  report  very 
favourably;  Gooseberries,  CuiTants,  Easpberries, 
and  Strawberries  are  verj'  abundant,  and  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  May  Duke  Cherries  are  thin  ; 
Morellos,  a  fair  crop  ;  Pears,  inferior,  and  Apples 
very  irregular ;  some  trees  are  overloaded,  and 
there  are  many  with  little  or  nothing  on  them  ; 
taken  altogether,  the  crop  is  below  an  average  one, 
though  I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  blossom  than 
we  have  had  this  year,  and  rarely  seen  so  many 
caterpillars,  which  destroyed  the  leaves  not  only 
of  the  Apple  trees,  but  the  Oak  trees,  with  which 


our  woods  abound,  were  almost  stripped  of  their 
foliage ;  ,  Plums  on  walls  have  greatly  failed ; 
Damsons  are  in  some  cases  good,  but  not  generally 
so ;  the  Peaches  we  grow  on  the  open  walls  are 
chiefly  the  Eoyal  George,  and  a  few  of  the  Acton 
Scot,  both  of  which  suffered  to  some  extent 
from  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter,  but  the 
Royal  George  suffered  least,  and  on  some  trees 
we"  have  a  fair  crop  :  when  in  bloom  they  are 
covered  with  scrim  cloth  when  we  are  apprehensive 
of  frost,  but  it  is  taken  of  through  the  day. — 
Andrew  Turn  bull. 

Glamis  Castle. — Apples  are  more  plentiful 
here  than  they  have  been  for  several  years.  Our 
favourite  sorts  are  Codlins,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Hawthornden,  Lord  Suffield,  Court  Rendu  Plat, 
and  Stirling  Castle.  Apricots  are  a  full  crop  all 
over  this  district ;  Plums  an  average  crop.  We 
grow  most  of  the  leading  sorts,  all  of  which  do 
well.  Pears,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sorts, 
are  thin.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Passe  Colmar, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield 
are  our  best  kinds.  The  Strawberry  crop  is  a 
failure  all  over  this  district.  Cherries  are  a  good 
crop,  Morellos  in  particular;  we  grow  all  the 
leading  kinds.  Small  fruits  of  all  sorts,  except 
Strawberries,  are  a  full  crop,  but  very  late.  We 
are  exposed  very  much  to  late  spring  frosts  here  ; 
on  the  6th  and  8th  of  June  we  registered  e°  and 
7°  of  frost.  Our  soil  is  a  sharp  light  loam,  and  in 
ordinary  good  seasons  crops  of  all  kinds  succeed 
well  in  it. — Geo.  Johnston. 

Balcarrea,  Fifeshire. — Apples  are  a  heavy 
crop  with  the  exception  of  a  few  late  varieties 
that  were  in  bloom  and  suffered  from  the  hail 
storm  which  occurred  on  the  7th  of  June ; 
Apricots,  an  average  croiJ,  but  few  are  grown 
here ;  Plums,  a  good  crop,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Kirk,  Jefferson,  Green  Gage,  Victoria,  and  Golden 
Drop  all  good ;  Cherries,  an  average  crop,  Morellos 
heavy ;  of  Peaches  outside  we  have  very  few, 
trees  killed  in  the  past  winter ;  Pears,  an  average 
crop ;  Strawberries,  abundant,  particularly  on 
young  plants  of  two  year's  standing  ;  Keen's 
Seedling,  Garibaldi,  Elton  Pine,  and  a  new 
variety,  Marshal  McMahon,  have  been  veiy  good. 
Old  plants  that  have  stood  any  length  of  time 
quite  killed  outright ;  Gooseberries,  a  heavy  crop, 
so  much  so  that  the  branches  are  weighed  to  the 
ground.  Sorts  grown  and  heaviest.  Crown  Bob, 
Whitesmith,  Sulphur,  Warrington,  White  Captain, 
Ironmonger,  Crown  Regent,  Green  Gascoigne,  &c. 
Raspberries,  an  average  crop ;  Currants,  Black, 
White,  and  Red,  abundant.  All  kinds  of  fruit 
have  done  well  tliis  season  but  Peaches,  and  they 
are  scarce  outside.  We  had  frosts  on  June  8, 
9,  and  10,  and  since  then  the  thermometer  has 
been  very  low  several  times.  We  are  pretty  well 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  but  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  south  and  west,  and  sometimes  suffer 
from  S.W.  winds  of  the  sea  in  spring  and  summer. 
— E.  Tate. 

Alloa  Park. — In  "this  district  small  fruits, 
such  as  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries, 
are  very  plentiful ;  Strawberries  are  a  medium 
crop ;  stone  fruits,  such  as  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  a  very  fair  crop  ;  Apples  are 
plentiful,  and  Pears  a  very  good  crop.  The  soil  in 
this  locality  is  generally  of  a  good  loamy  cha- 
racter. The  Apples  which  appear  to  do  best  here 
are  Cellini,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling, Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suiiield,  Manks 
Codlin,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Stirling  Castle.  Pears 
do  not  do  well  here,  except  a  few,  such  as 
Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  and  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien.  As  to  Apricots,  the  Moorpark  appears 
to  be  the  only  variety  which  is  generally  culti- 
vated, and  it  does  well.  There  is  little  protection 
for  fruits,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  woods 
afford  shelter. — THOMAS  Ormiston. 

Dalmeny,  'West  Lotiiian. — Early  Straw- 
berries are  only  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop  ;  late 
ones  at  present  promise  to  be  a  full  crop.  Goose- 
berries are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Currants,  Red  and 
Black,  a  very  heavy  crop.  Pears  on  walls  almost 
a  failure.  Apples,  a  good  crop  on  such  sorts  as 
Ecklinville,  Lord  Suffield,  Chiswiok  Codlin,  Cellini, 


and  Hawthornden.  Apricots,  rather  a  poor  crop. 
Plums,  good  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  Jefferson,  and 
Kirke's.  Morello  Cherries,  a  fair  crop. — John 
Motes. 

Oxenford  Castle,  Pathhead. — Apricots 
very  poor,  and  large  branches  of  the  trees  dying  off,  a 
circumstance  which  has  only  occurred  during  these 
last  three  years  in  this  locality.  Moorpark  is  being 
substituted  for  most  of  the  other  varieties.  Apples 
are  a  heai-y  crop,  and  swelling  very  satisfactorily, 
notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of  rain  we  have 
had.  The  following  are  our  most  esteemed 
varieties,  viz. :  Warner's  King,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Northern  Greening,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Manks  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling 
Castle,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  0.slin  Thorle  Pippin, 
King  of  Pippins,  and  Duchesse  d'Oldenburg.  Sweet 
Cherries  are  scarcely  an  average  crop,  but  Morellos 
are  exceptionally  heavy.  May  Duke,  BigaiTcau, 
Kentish,  and  the  Morello  are  the  most  useful,  also 
Black  Tartarian.  Of  Currants  we  have  a  very 
heavy  crop,  both'of  Red  and  Black.  Red  sorts 
consist  of  Eaby  Castle,  Cherry,  and  Knight's  Large 
Red.  Black:  Common,  and  Lee's  Prolific.  White: 
Dutch.  Gooseberries  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  and 
the  fruit  large.  Hedgehog,  Sulphur,  Ivhite- 
smith.  Red  Captain,  Warrington  Red,  and  War- 
rington White  are  our  most  useful  sorts.  Plums, 
excepting  Victoria  and  Damson,  are  a  small  crop, 
the  former  very  heavy.  Raspberries  were  never 
better;  no  digging  amongst  them,  but  hoa-sy 
mulching  and  thin  training  to  a  horizontal  wire 
along  the  top  of  stakes,  at  .5  ft.  from  the  ground, 
pruned  and  topped  in  autumn.  Strawberries  are 
a  small  crop.  Where  the  plants  are  old  many  o£ 
them  were  killed  by  the  severe  winter.  The  only 
satisfactory  crops  are  from  plants  which  were  forced 
last  year  and  planted  out  in  August.  Keen's 
Seedling,  Garibaldi,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Moffat's), 
James  Veitch,  and  Elton  Pine  are  the  sorts  chiefly 
grown.  Pears  are  under  the  average  with  us,  and 
owing  to  the  very  dry  weather,  are  not  swelling 
kindly.  We  grow  a  large  collection,  but  those 
most  to  be  depended  on  are  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Beurrfi 
d'Aremberg,  Jargonelle,  Autumn  Bergamot, 
Gansel's  Bergamot,  Crassane,  Marfichal  de  la 
Cour,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Doyenng  du  Cornice, 
Williams'  Bon  Chrt^tien,  Glou  Morceau,  Easter 
Beurrf ,  Beurre  Hard}-,  and  Comte  de  Lamy.  Our 
soil  is  a  heavy  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil,  conse- 
quently cold,  and  the  trees  are  apt  to  canker 
unless  frequently  lifted,  but  a  sure  productive  soil 
when  the  trees  and  bushes  are  f  idly  established. — ■ 
A.  Anderson. 

Marchmont,  Dunse. — Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  are  plentiful.  Apricots  scarce,  trees  killed 
in  some  places.  Cherries  plentiful.  Gooseberries  a 
heavy  crop.  Black  Currants,  medium.  Red  and 
White  heavy  crops.  Raspberries  medium  ;  Straw- 
berries a  quarter  of  a  crop  ;  the  two  latter  suffered 
very  much  when  in  bloom,  as  on  June  10  we  had 
9^  of  frost.  Nuts  are  plentiful,but  all  sorts  are 
quite  15  days  later  than  usual. — PETER  LoNEY. 

Dupplin  Castle,  Perth.— Out-door  fruits 
of  every  kind  looked  very  promising  early  in 
spring ;  but  cold  frosty  nights  which  continued  so 
long  destroyed  a  quantity  of  the  blossom,  and 
also  of  small  fruit  in  a  young  state.  Pears  seem  to 
have  suffered  much  with  the  cold,  great  quantities 
of  the  fruit  having  dropped ;  they  are  con- 
sequently but  a  thin  crop.  Apricots  are  a  good 
crop,  and  also  Apples.  Plums  are  about  an 
average  crop.  Cherries,  good,  and  the  White 
Hearts  have  been  of  very  fine  quality.  Straw- 
berries are  above  the  average,  and  have  also  been 
of  fine  quality.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and 
Currants  are  first-rate  crops. — J.   BROWNING. 

Fyvie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire.— Apples 
are  good  on  walls,  but  indifferent  on  standards. 
Pears  also  good  on  walls.  Plums  seem  a  fair 
average  crop.  Cherries  also  fair.  May  Duke 
ripe  9th  July.  Peaches  not  grown  outside.  Goose- 
berries heavy  crop — troubled  with  caterpillars. 
Easpberries  seem  over ;  gathered  the  first  Uth 
July.  Currants  all  seem  good  ;  changing  colour. 
Strawberries  below  the  average ;  bloom  injured 
by  4°  frost  10th  June.     Our  soil  is  rather  stiff, 
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situation  low,  rather  subject  to  frost,  but  not 
exposed  to  wiml.— 11.  Farquhak. 

Kilmory,  Lochgilphead.— In  this  part  of 
the  country  I  do  not  hear  of  a  single  feature  any 
where.  Trees  and  bushes  are  loaded.  Our  soil 
in  general  is  of  a  light  character,  but  both  on  light 
and  heavy  the  crops  are  good.  Ktrawberries  are, 
however,  not  so  good  as  last  year.  The  weather 
is  very  wet  here  ;  we  have  not  had  a  dry  day  this 
month.— A.  BnowN. 

Dunmore,  Stirling.— Apples  both  on  stan- 
dards and  walls  good,  specially  Codlins.  Pears  are 
also  good.  I'hims  middling:  no  variety  seems  to  doso 
well  here  as  the  Victoria.  Teaches  outside  but 
few,  and  late  Apricots  the  same.  Cherries  a  fair 
crop.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  and 
Strawberries  are  good  average  crops.  The  winter 
has  been  long  and  severe,  and  the  spring,  a  few 
weeks  late,  making  crops  rather  backward.  We 
have  severe  frost  for  a  few  mornings  in  the 
beginning  of  June  which  tried  outdoor  fruit 
severely.  Out  soil  is  pretty  strong,  and  deep 
alluvial  (carse).— M.  Fitzgerald. 


WALES. 


Cardiff  Castle.— All  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  in  this  district  promised  well  for  an  abun- 
dant crop  early  in  the  season.  They  were  literally 
covered  with  blossom,  but  the  long-continued  east 
winds  that  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of 
May  were  very  much  against  their  setting  well. 
Of  Apples  there  is  a  fair  crop,  but  the  trees  in  some 
places  are  badly  infested  witli  red  spider,  and  will 
not  ripen  their  fruit  well ;  I'eas  are  plentiful  and 
fine  both  on  walls  and  espaliers  where  protected, 
but  not  so  good  on  standards  and  pyramids 
in  open  quarters.  On  pyramids  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  are  the  best : 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  an  abundant  crop 
everywhere  in  this  district.  The  trees  are  very 
mucli  infested  with  green  fly  early  in  the  season, 
but  they  are  now  clean  and  healthy  and  making 
vigorous  growth.  Apricots  are  also  plentiful  and 
good,  and  the  trees  healthy  and  clean  ;  Cherries 
are  a  good  crop  generallj',  though  Morellos  and 
some  others  have  been  much  affected  with  black 
aphis.  Plums  are  an  average  crop  here,  but  in 
some  places  in  this  district  they  are  scarce  ;  Figs 
are  plentiful,  but  late.  Small  fruits  arc  a  full 
crop  witli  the  exception  of  Strawberries,  whicli 
were  much  injured  by  the  late  frosts  in  June, 
these  destroyed  about  two-thirds  of  tlie  crop. 
Grapes  on  the  castle  wall  here  and  on  cottage  and 
garden  walls  are  a  plentiful  crop  this  year.  The 
Vines  are  clean  and  healthy  and  free  from  mildew. 
The  Vines  in  the  Vineyard  at  Castle  Coch  looked 
very  promising  till  lately,  but  now  I  am  sorry  to 
say  they  are  infested  witli  the  Vine  fungus 
(Odium  Tuckeri),  a  very  minute  cottony  fungus 
that  attacks  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  leaving 
the  fleshy  parts  of  it  to  dry  up  and  rot  away.  I 
believe  the  only  effectual  cure  for  it  is  going  over 
the  plants,  cutting  off  all  the  infected  parts  and 
removing  them  to  tlte  rubbish  heap. — A.  Petti- 
GKEW. 

Castle    Malgwyn,  Pembrokeshire.  — 

Fruit  crops  hereabouts  may  be  considered  to  bo 
quite  up  to  the  average.  Apples  are  good  in 
sheltered  places,  but  in  exposed  situations  a  light 
crop.  The  blossom  was  everywhere  abundant  and 
a  great  crop  was  expected,  but  the  frosty  nights  in 
May  changed  matters.  Fears  on  walls  are  a  good 
crop,  but  on  espaliers  and  pyramids  very  light 
Plums  are  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a 
light  crop  here,  but  in  some  places  near  here  good. 
Apricos  succeed  well  in  but  few  places  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Nuts  are  a  light  crop.  Small 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  though  Goose- 
berries are  not  such  a  heavy  crop  as  last  year. 
Strawberries  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  very  plentiful.  The  varieties  of  fruit 
that  give  tlie  best  result  here  are  of  Apples,  Lord 
SuiBeld,  Keswick  and  Manks  Codlins,  Haw- 
thornden,  King  of  tlie  Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin 
on  a  wa  1,  Cox's  Pomona,  Cellini,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  Lemon   Pippin.   Of  Pears,  Souvenir 


du  Congrt's,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Summer  and  Autumn  Bergamot, 
Jargonelle,  and  Beurre  Bosc.  Plums — two 
sorts  of  Orleans,  Green  Gage,  Victoria,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Jefferson,  Magnum  Bonum,  and 
Reine  Claude.  Strawberries — Newton  Seedling, 
Eclipse,  and  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  (Newton 
Seedling  deserves  to  be  better  known).  The  soil 
is  grnerally  heavy  with  claj'  subsoil,  but  light  in 
places  where  the  rock  is  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  from  the 
surface. — Henuv  Howard. 

Sidenham  House,  Chepstcw. —  Fruit 
crops  are  heavier  hereabouts  than  usual.  There 
are  several  acres  of  Apple  trees  about  here.  I 
find  those  that  did  not  do  well  last  year  are  doing 
much  better  this  season,  and  those  that  did  well 
last  j'car  I  find  are  not  bearing  so  well  this  year  ; 
others  are  much  blighted.  Pears,  plentiful.  Plums, 
a  fair  crop.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Cherries  are  much  better  with  me  than  they  have 
l^een  for  these  last  four  years.  Figs,  very  good. 
Strawberries  and  Gooseberries  scarce,  but  Rasp- 
berries and  Currants  abundant.  Filberts,  Nuts, 
and  Walnuts,  a  heavy  crop.  The  soil,  wOiich  is 
loamy,  lies  on  the  limestone,  and  we  are  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  north-east  winds. — John 
Paddock. 

Dynevor  Castle,  Llandilo.— Fruits  here 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are,  generally  speaking, 
good.  Strawberries  are,  liowever,  only  about  half 
a  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  a  good  aver- 
age ;  small  fruits  above  the  average.  Pears  a 
good  average.  Apples  good  in  some  places,  in 
others  very  short.  Plums  moderate.  Fig  trees 
killed  to  the  ground  last  winter  by  the  frost,  and 
a  good  deal  of  last  }-ear's  wood  on  old  Walnut 
trees  has  been  killed  from  the  same  cause. — J. 
TiCEHURST. 


IRELAND. 


Moydruni  Castle,  Athlone.  —  Fruits 
in  this  district  are  above  the  average  both  in 
quality  and  quantitj',  with  the  exception  of 
Cherries  and  Pears,  which  are  not  so  good  as  in 
former  years.  Outdoor  Peaches  and  Apricots  are 
above  the  average,  though  in  my  case  they  had  no 
protection  either  in  winter  or  spring.  Figs  are  a 
failure,  being  injured  by  the  frost  in  winter.  The 
soil  here  is  a  heavy  loam,  which  I  find  suitable  to 
the  growth  of  small  fruit. — John  Igol. 

"Woodstock,  Inistioge. — There  never  was 
a  better  promise  of  a  fruit  crop  than  there  was 
this  season,  the  trees  being  one  sheet  of  blossom 
in  the  gardens  here,  and  also  in  the  orchards 
in  this  neighbourliood,  but,  owing  to  the  cold,  cut- 
ting east  wind,  which  prevailed  during  the  flower- 
ing period,  we  have  scarcely  an  average  crop. 
Apples  are  under  an  average.  The  following 
varieties  are  bearing  a  fair  crop,  viz..  Hawthorn- 
den,  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Irish  Poach, 
Winter  Pearmain,  Court  of  Wick,  and  London 
Pippin.  Pear  trees  on  walls  are  carrying  a  good 
crop,  but  standards  are  almost  a  failure.  Plums 
are  about  half  a  crop.  Cherries  are  fairly  good, 
and  small  fruits  are  abundant  and  very  good  in 
quality.  Strawberries  were  very  good,  but  much 
damaged  by  heavy  rains.  During  last  month 
we  registered  5-11  in.  In  this  district  Peaches 
on  open  walls  have  been  for  three  years 
altogether  a  failure,  and  consequently  a 
good  many  are  giving  up  growing  them  out- 
of-doors.  We  grow  all  ours  under  glass,  and 
have  always  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
— William  Gray. 

Mount  Shannon. — The  fruit  crop  here- 
abouts is  an  average  one.  Strawberries  promised 
to  be  a  good  crop,  but  the  heavy  rains  we  had  in 
June  have  made  them  below  the  average.  Peaches 
not  protected  will  not  be  much  ;  we  have  a  fair 
crop,  but  doubtful  if  they  will  ripen.  Apricots 
are  a  good  average.  Cherries  and  Plums  are 
above  the  average.  P.ush  fruits  are  all  that  could 
be  desired,  especially  Black  Currants,  which  are 
a  very  heavy  crop. — J.  0.  Tool. 

Birr  Castle,  King's  County.- Apples  in 
this    neighbourhood    are    a    fair  crop,   but   un- 


fortunately a  great  many  are  dropping.  Pears, 
very  .scarce,  and  what  there  are  are  ver)'  poor, 
being  dry  and  cracked.  Plums  generally  an 
average  crop.  Cherries,  very  good.  Of  Apri- 
cots we  have  none.  Both  Peach  and  Fig 
trees  on  open  walls  were  killed  down  to  the 
ground  during  the  last  two  severe  winters. 
Strawberries  have  been  a  good  crop,  but  much 
wanting  in  flavour  owing  to  the  wet  dull  weather 
which  has  prevailed  in  Ireland  until  within  a  few 
days  ago.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries 
are  very  abundant ;  Black  Currants  especially  are 
splendid.  The  gardens  here  are  very  much 
exposed,  being  open  to  the  north  and  east.  The 
soil  is  of  a  very  heavy  nature,  resting  on  a  clay 
sub-soil. — T.  J.  Hart. 

Castle  ITpton,  Templepatrick.- Apples 

here  are  a  medium  crop  ;  the  varieties  carrying 
the  heaviest  are  King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Nelson's  Glor)-,  Pomme  d'Api,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  and  White  Peacock  on  walls.  Crops 
on  standards  generally  are  under  the  average,  the 
best  laden  being  Keswick  Codlin  and  Northern 
Greening.  Pears  as  a  whole  are  poor;  those 
carrying  anything  like  a  crop  are  on  walls,  and 
consist  of  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  d'Aremburg,  and 
Louise  Bonne,  and  the  only  standard  sort  carrying 
a  good  crop  is  Hessle.  The  cause  of  partial 
failure  I  attribute  to  eatly  May  frosts.  Never- 
theless, fruit  rooms  will  be  better  stocked  this  year 
than  last.  Plums  on  walls  are  a  good  average  ;  of 
those  bearing  good  crops,  white  Jlagnum  Bonum, 
Jefferson's  and  Nectarine  may  be  cited  ;  on  stan- 
dards there  are  none.  Cherries  verj'  full,  notably 
Archduke,  5Iay  Duke,  White  Hart,  and  Morellos, 
the  latter  on  north  aspects  ;  of  Apricots  we  have 
none.  Nectarines  none,  and  very  few  Peaches ;  these 
three,  and  particularly  the  latter  two  are  little  or 
no  use  here  as  outside  fruit.  Small  fruits  are 
excellent.  Gooseberries  all  sorts,  heavily  laden, 
old  bushes  requiring  the  shoots  to  be  propped  up ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Currants,  Red,  White, 
and  Black.  Raspberries  are  similarly  well  laden. 
Strawberries  are  fine  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.  My  favourites  are  Garibaldi,  Vicom- 
tesse Hericart  de  Thury,  and  President. 

Potato  coops  in  this  neighbourhood  looking 
remarkably  well,  those  taken  up  being  first-rate 
in  quality  and  quantity,  late,  and  field  supplies 
very  promising,  and  no  signs  of  any  disease  as  yet. 
—  S.  Kevan. 

Fota  Island,  Cork.— Apples  an  average 
crop  and  likely  to  be  of  good  quality;  the  kinds 
that  are  most  plentiful  are  Lord  Suflield,  Haw- 
thornden.  Northern  Greening,  Codlins,  Round- 
way's  Jlagnum  Bonum,  a  grand  Apple  not  much 
known,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  Cobham ;  Dessert 
— Irish  Peach,  KeiTy  Pippin,  Juneating,  Red  In- 
gestre.  King  of  Pippins,  ice.  Pears  a  good  crop, 
and  likely  to  be  of  good  quality.  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Comte  de  Lamy, 
a  very  heavy  crop.  Other  kinds  are  good.  Beurre 
Diel,  Beurre  Hardy,  Louise  Bonne,  Autumn  Ber- 
gamot, &c.  Small  fruits  of  good  quality,  but  the 
Strawberry  crop  was  «)7  in  places;  in  others, 
abundant  and  good.  It  was  so  here  ;  but  from 
other  gardens,  where  the  plants  were  equally  as 
healthy,  they  flowered  freely,  but  no  fruit.  Nuts 
a  heavy  crop.  Plums  under  average.  I'eaches 
with  glass  copings  a  fair  crop,  but  trees  much 
blistered  inconsequence  of  a  severe  check  by  the 
cold  in  April  and  JIay.  Cherries  on  walls  have 
been  abundant  and  good.  Altogether,  tlie  season 
here  is  favourable  fur  all  vegetation.  —  W. 
Osborne. 


FKUIT  OllOAVING  IN  AMERICA. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  as  far  as 
bright  slues  and  hot  suns  go,  than  the  United 
States,  while  there  is  no  country  so  bad  for 
insects.  It  is  impossible  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  to  grow  Apricots,  Nectarines.  i>ud 
Plums  in  the  open  air,  in  consequence  of  the 
ravages  of  the  Cuculio,  a  little  beetle,  which 
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stino'3  the  fruit  when  just  parting  from  the 
blossom,  deposits  an  egg,  sometimes  several, 
wliicU  soon  becomes  a  maggot,  which  eats  its  way 
to  the  heart  of  the  fruit,  causing  it  to  fall. 
Every  sort  of  remedy  has  been  suggested  and 
tried  for  this  enemy — jarring  the  trees  over  a 
slieot  .spread  on  the  ground,  picking  up  the  fallen 
Cuculios  and  stuag  fruit,  and  covering  the 
trees  witli  fine  mosquito  netting.  I  have  a 
house,  -jO  ft.  by  '20  ft.,  completely  made  of  wire, 
which  is  planted  witli  Tlums  and  Nectarines; 
this  keeps  out  the  (luculio,  but  probably  prevents 
the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood,  as  the  fruits 
generally  fall. 

The  impossibility  of  growing  any  of  the 
smooth-skinued  f  ruitsoutside  has  necessitated  the 
introduction  of  fruit  houses,  where  the  fruit  is 
grown  to  fine  size  and  colour, but  deficient  in  fla- 
vour, and  I  write  this  to  ascertain  through  The 
Garden  the  difference  in  England  in  flavour 
between  fruit  grown  under  glass  and  the  same 
varieties  outside  on  walls  or  as  standards.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  ripening  the  finest  Peaches 
as  standards  m  the  open  air,  which  are  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  size,  colour,  and  flavour,  since 
the  thick,  woolly  skin  of  the  Peaches  seems  to 
prevent  the  attack  of  the  Cuculio;  but  smooth 
sldn  fruits — even  t!herries  to  some  extent — it  is 
impossible  to  grow. 

A  large  grower  of  fruit  near  Boston  has  a 
very  fine  show  of  Nectarines  and  Plums  this  year 
thoroughly  exposed  to  the  air,  the  sashes  having 
been  removed  from  his  glasshouses  July  1  when 
the  Cuculio  season  has  passed;  but  his  fruit, 
especially  Plums,  he  describes  as  tasting  like  a 
piece  of  cloth.  In  some  of  my  own  houses  I 
have  every  other  sash,  8  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  wide, 
taken  of?  in  May,  and  the  top  sashes  also 
removed  and  wire  sashes  put  in  their  place,  as 
is  also  done  with  the  doors  at  either  end.  Yet, 
though  well  coloured,  the  flavour  is  far  from 
what  it  used  to  be  in  old  times  before  the 
Cuculio  came.  In  addition  to  this  enemy,  we 
have  another  more  fatal  to  the  trees — a  borei' — 
which,  spring  and  autumn,  gets  into  tiie  trees 
just  above  the  crown,  and  if  not  taken  out  by 
a  knife  or  wire  in  two  or  three  years  completely 
girdles  the  tree  and  destroys  it.  The  result 
of  all  these  troubles  is  an  almost  total  disap- 
pearance of  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  the  finer 
Plums  in  marlcet.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  many 
persons  rmder  thirty  ever  saw  au  Apricot  or 
Nectarine,  and  but  very  few  Plums.  Apples  and 
I'ears  are  abundant,  though  the  former  requires 
a  semi-annual  examination  for  the  borer,  and 
the  fruit  is  always  more  or  less  stung  by  the 
Codlin  moth.  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Apricots 
are  hardly  ever  planted  anywhere,  even  in  the 
best  gardens,  and  though  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
and  Plums  are  abundant  under  glass,  yet  so 
discouraged  are  planters  at  this  total  absence 
of  flavour  of  fruit  under  glass,  whether  forced 
or  in  unheated  houses, that  before  longthey  will, 
I  am  afraid,  disappear  also.  "What  is  your  expe- 
rience in  England  with  fruit  under  glass  as 
compared  with  that  outside  ? 

IIexrv  Winthrop  Sargent. 

Wodenethe'_Fishkill-on-Hudson,  U.S.A. 


Madresfleld  Court  Grape.— In  one  of 

the  Vineries  at  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Wal- 
tham,  there  is  a  grand  crop  of  this  Grape,  the 
whole  being  as  jierfeet  in  colour  and  finish  as 
they  are  fine  in  both  bunch  and  berry.  There 
is  an  entire  absence  of  cracking — a  failing  com- 
mon to  this  variety  in  the  hands  of  most  culti- 
vators. Mr.  Molyneux  attributes  his  success  in 
its  culture,  particularly  in  preventing  cracking, 
to  never  stopping  the  laterals,  but  in  allow- 
ing them  to  run,  and  certainly  they  were  grow- 
ing in  a  state  of  wildness.  No  doubt  many  of 
your  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  this  hint  as 


to  how  to  prevent  the  cracking  in  this  fine  Grape. — 
H.  W. 

Paste  V.  Coal  Tar.— Thanks  to  Dr.  Newing- 
ton  for  the  relief  he  has  affoi-ded  to  at  least  one  of 
your  readers  by  ridding  him  of  the  "coal  tar" 
nightmare,  for  even  though  he  is  only  given 
"  skilly,"  he  much  prefers  it  to  the  poisonous  and 
dangerous  recipe  promulgated  by  those  who,  to 
say  the  least,  ought  to  know  better. — W.  II. 

Out-door  Grapes. — I  have  not  seen  these 
JO  promising  since  lt>70.  The  present  tropical 
weather  just  suits  them,  and  if  given  plenty  of 
water  and  not  over-cropped,  they  will  this  season 
bear  comparison  with  a  good  many  hothouse 
Grapes.  The  old  white  Dutch  Sweetwater  is  the 
most  fruitful,  but  at  the  present  time  the  hardy 
Black  Esperione  is  best  in  appearance. — W. 

TlieljOquat(Eriobotryajaponica). — Although 
seldom  grown  as  a  dessert  fruit,  this  Japanese 
shrub  is  well  worthy  of  culture  wherever  space 
can  be  afforded  it  in  a  cool  house,  for  being 
nearly  hardy  it  only  ^requires ;  slight  protection 
to  keep  it  sate  through  the  winter ;  in  fact  in  mild 
districts  it  might  safely  he  grown  on  open  walls 
in  ordinary  winters  ;  but,  like  most  of  our  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  it  flowers  early  in  the  season  and 
would  probably  require  protection  from  spring 
frosts  as  much  as  from  the  cold  of  winter.  We 
have  a  large  tree  planted  in  an  Orangery  that  every 


The  Loquat  Flowers  and  Fruit  (reduced). 

year  produces  perfect  fruits,  ripening  about  this 
date,  and  they  form  an  agreeable  change  in  the 
dessert,  as  it  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Apart 
from  its  fruit,  the  Loquat  is  well  worth  cultivat- 
ing as  a  fine  foliage  plant,  the  leaves  being  verj' 
handsome,  and  as  an  evergreen  for  a  cool  house. 
It  thrives  in  a  soil  such  as  Oranges  are  usually 
planted  in,  and  the  two  may  be  grown  together. 
It  is  an  excellent  subject  for  covering  a  wall  in  a 
glass-covered  corridor, and  would  doubtless  be  very 
fruitful  in  such  a  position  it  it  could  get  light 
and  sun  heat.  The  flowers  are  wdiite,  borne  in 
bunches  at  the  top  of  the  shoots,  and  they  usually 
set  from  three  to  five  fruits  in  a  buncli ;  each  fruit 
contains  a  large  seed  like  ,1  Bean,  by  which 
means  it  may  be  propagated,  or  it  may  be  grafted 
on  Quince  stocks  like  a  Pear. — J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Tw^o  Strawberry  Plants  in  a  Pot.— 

To  advocate  sucli  a  practice  as  this  must  require 
some  courage,  but  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the 
system  a  mistake,  and  hope  none  of  your  readers 
will  adopt  either  that  or  the  plan  of  securing 
plants  advocated  by  "  Anon  "  at  page  90,  but  con- 
tinue the  plan  of  layering  the  runners  directly 
in  the  pots,  these  being  plunged  between  the 
rows  of  old  plants,  and  allowed  to  derive  nutri- 
ment from  tlie  parent  plant  till  able  to  support 
themselves  by  their  own  roots.  Plants  obtained 
tlius  will  be  doubly  as  strong  as  tlioso  that  have 
been  shaded,  crowded,  and  drawn  by  coddling  in 
a  frame. — W.  W. 

The  Black  Naples   Currant.— Amongst 
bush  fruits  the  Black  Currant  holds  a  foremos 


place  as  a  remunerative  crop,  provided  one  has  a 
suitable  position  in  which  to  grow  it,  viz.,  where 
some  shelter  can  be  given  from  cutting  winds, 
and  where  the  soil  is  deep,  rich,  and  moist,  or 
where  it  can  be  made  so  by  artificial  means.  On 
light  sandy  soils  the  Red  Currant  succeeds  better, 
but  it  is  not  so  remunerative.  The  best  sort  of 
Currant  to  plant  is  the  Black  Naples,  a  very  fine 
and  prolific  variety.  It  is  rapidly  superseding 
other  sorts  here  ;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
planted  whenever  fresh  plantations  are  made. 
Healtliy  j'oung  bushes,  set  out  6  ft.  apart  each 
way,  and  kept  carefully  thinned,  and  young  wood 
being  constantly  brought  up  from  the  base,  pro- 
duce profitable  crops  for  market.  A  single  row 
of  vegetables  maj'  be  planted  between  the  rows 
the  first  two  seasons,  after  which  they  will  profit- 
ably occupy  all  the  ground. — J.  Groom,  Linton, 
near  ilaidsloiw. 

Space  and  Cultivation  for  Orchards. 

— \Vm.  Sanders,  of  Washington,  has  observed 
that  the  outside  rows  of  the  trees  in  Apple  orchards 
always  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  the  interior 
rows.  He  attributes  this  superior  growth  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  adjacent  fields,  by 
which  the  roots  of  the  outer  trees  are  benefited  as 
they  extend  be3'ond  the  orchard  boundary.  We 
therefore  infer  that  the  orchards  he  has  seen  do 
not  receive  cultivation.  He  suggests  setting  the 
trees  in  two  parallel  rows,  30  ft.  apart,  with  spaces 
300  ft.  between  these  double  rows  for  cultivating 
in  hoed  crops.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
same  benefit  would  be  secured  by  cultivating  a 
regularly  planted  orchard  ;  and  if  30  ft.  is  too 
near,  greater  space  should  be  given  them,  say 
40  ft.  or  50  ft.  The  great  requisite  is  cultivation 
for  young  orchards,  and  top-dressing  with  manure 
for  old  and  bearing  ones.  The  fact,  which  has 
been  fully  shown,  that  the  roots  of  ^pple  trees, 
even  in  orchards  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  extend  far  enough  to  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  that  in  trees,  young  or  old,  the 
roots  are  about  twice  as  long  as  the  entire  height 
of  the  trees,  shows  that  they  will  do  best  with 
plenty  of  space  ;  but  cultivation  and  manure  will 
supply  the  demand,  which  without  them  must  be 
obtained  by  greater  distances. —  Country  Gentle- 
man. 

Pot  Culture  r.   Root  Pruning.— I    was 

pleased  to  see  the  remarks  of  "  Peregrine  "  and 
Mr.  Fish  on  this  subject,  for  they  both  aim  at 
what  we  all  most  desire,  viz.,  to  cause  fruit  to 
be  more  abundant  and  cheap,  so  as  to  come  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  the  only  debatable  point  is 
how  this  desideratum  is  most  likely  to  be  effected. 
"  Peregrine  "  evidently  did  not  recommend  pot 
culture  pure  and  simple  for  confining  the  roots  of 
trees  to  a  given  space,  thereby  insuring  fertility, 
but  such  partial  checks  to  their  unfettered  deve- 
lopment as  should  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
root  pruning.  This  might  also  be  done  by  putting 
in  a  slate  or  concrete  foundation  to  pre- 
vent the  tap-roots  from  running  down,  but 
still  letting  the  side  or  horizontal  roots  grow  as 
they  please.  I  do  not  think  that  "  Peregrine  "  or 
any  one  else  seriously  believes  that  the  Rivers'  or 
pot  system  of  fruit  culture  is  ever  likely  to  supply 
us  with  cheaper  fruit  than  we  now  get.  It  is 
well  suited  for  orchard  houses  in  which  fruit  may 
be  got  out  of  its  ordinarj'  season,  but  that  is  all. 
We  will  do  well,  I  think,  to  let  both  pot  culture 
and  pot  pruning  alone,  except,  as  I  have  said, 
where  fruit  is  required  out  of  its  ordinary  season. 
Mr.  Fish  (p.  32)  says,  "  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  those  who  practise  this  short  cut  to 
fertility  are  always,  or  even  often,  at  it.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  Trees  once  led  into  fertility  at  the 
point  of  the  knife  are  not  likely  to  need  a  second 
edition  of  this  sort  of  thing."  Any  one  interested 
in  fruit  can  see  it  grown  in  quantity  all  round  this 
neighbourhood,  but  they  would  never  get  any 
practical  lessons  in  root  praning  except  as  a  final 
measure  when  the  tree  is  grabbed  up.  What  is 
called  here  half  a  crop  would  astonish  root 
pruners.  For  the  safety  of  their  trees  fertiUty  is 
effected  by  means  of  suitable  sorts,  and  suitable 
stocks,  and  judicious  pruning.  The  roots  are  also 
mulched. — J.  Gboom,  Linton,  near  Maidstone. 
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Vine  Leaves.— ^7".  ;r.— They  appear  to  be  scorclied. 
Is  your  Vfiitilatiou  sufficieut?— M. 

The  Gooseberry  Caterpillar.— I  liope  next  year 
to  try  Mr.  <;;L'iirt,'e  liLrry's  recipe  of  Fir-tree  oil,  mixed  with 
soft  water,  for  the  g.".(iscl)erry  Iilight,  mentioned  in  The 
Garden  (p.  03).  Our  gouseben-y  bushes  were  attacked  this 
season,  mul  although  the  cuckoo  is  said  to  clear  off  the 
grubs,  and  our  garden  is  open  to  the  cuckoos  in  the  out- 
skirts of  a  village,  and  the  cuckoos  were  numerous  and 
might  have  worked  their  will  before  the  village  was  awake, 
early  morning  songsters  .is  they  are,  the  grubs  increased. 
iCone  of  the  useful  garden  pest-destroyers  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  bushes  would  soon  have  been  stripped 
naked,  when  we  applied  the  well-known  remedy  of  tlie 
fingers.  After  trj'ing  a  thick  sprinkling  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  as  well  as  ashes,  both  of  which  proved  of  no  avail, 
ten  nimljle  fingers  set  to  work,  and  so  the  enemy  was  de- 
stroyed. But  picking  is  a  slow  process.  I  hope  to  try 
the  i'ii'-tree  oil.— E.  H. 


SEASONABLE  WOKK. 

Peaches.— If  the  weather  continues  hot  and  dry,  trees 
in  early  houses  will  derive  great  l)enotlt  from  exposure  to 
showers  of  rain  and  night-<lew,  either  by  the  entire  removal 
<if  portable  lights,  or  by  drawing  them  off  and  replacing 
them  through  tlie  day.  Where  growing  under  a  fixed  roof, 
heavy  syringing  above  and  below  the  leaves  will  require 
great  diligence,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  them  an 
occasional  wash  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound  or 
soft  soap  and  sulphur,  to  keep  down  red  spider.  Inside 
l)orders  must  have  plenty  of  water,  and  the  outside  roots 
will  be  the  better  for  a  heavy  mulching,  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. 

Succession  Houses  now  clear  of  fruit  may  be 
divested  of  all  useless  wood  and  spray,  in  order  to  give  the 
trees  the  full  lienefit  of  light  and  air.  Wash  well  with  the 
engine,  give  lilieral  supplies  of  water  to  the  roots,  and 
ventilate  to  the  full  extremity.  Late  houses,  in  which  the 
intensely  hot  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  justified  a  free 
and  unrestricted  growth,  may  no\v  be  thinned  and  tied 
down,  and  where  trees  have  filled  the  allotted  space  many 
of  the  shoots  not  absolutely  leaders  may  lie  pinched  or 
shortened  back,  lor  the  two-fold  purpose  of  letting  in  light 
and  air,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Wliere  the 
latter  are  hanging  below  the  trellis  an  elfort  should  be 
made  to  get  them  raised  above  the  foliage  to  insure  colour. 
This  work  may  be  most  conveniently  performed  as  tying- 
down  is  proceeded  with,  when  a  dexterous  man,  with  sliort 
pieces  of  thin  lath  laid  across  the  trellis,  will  elevate  75  per 
cent,  of  the  finest  Peaches. 

Stra^vberries.- A  hot,  dry  summer  is  not  the  most 
favourable  to  the  rooting  of  runners  in  small  3-in. 
pots  ;  but  where  this  system  has  been  commenced  the  pots 
ihould  be  kept  in  blocks  for  the  convenience  of  giving 
water  every  night.  Many  growers  adopt  a  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Dr.  Lindley,  viz.,  that  of  filling 
the  fruiting  pots  and  pegging  the  runners  on  them  at 
once.  Wc  have  prepared  the  plants  in  this  way,  and 
can  speak  well  of  the  system,  as  strong  crowns,  with  an 
abundance  of  roots,  are  secured  in  a  short  time,  and  labour 
is  greatly  economised.  But  whichever  jjlan  is  adopted,  an 
early  start  and  removal  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the 
nides  of  the  pots,  are  items  that  must  not  be  neglected. 
When  rooted,  a  good  bed  of  ashes  or  boards  should  be 
placed  in  an  open,  aiiy  situation.  The  plants  should  have 
an  abundance  of  room,  and  the  application  of  water  should 
be  deferred  until  after  sunset.  Strong  calcareous  loam 
suits  strawberries  best,  and  small  pots  containing  single 
plants  are  generally  used  for  early  work  ;  but  the  draw- 
back which  attends  the  use  of  very  small  pots  is  the  early 
ripening  and  premature  excitement  of  the  crowns  in  mild 
autumns.  W.  Coleman. 
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FORCING    VEGETABLES. 

Keepixq  in  view  the  object  your  correspondent 
"  II.,"  namely,  the  erection  of  houses  for  special 
Borts  of  vet^etahles,  I  think  that  Asparagus 
cannot  be  left  out  of  account  as  a  succulent 
green  vegetable  for  winter;  of  course  it  may  not 
only  be  grown  under  glass,  as  are  I'eas  or  Kidney 
Beans,  but  it  may  be  forced  with  greater 
economy  of  labour  and  appliances,  and  with 
surer  results  than  either  Peas  or  Beans  ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  grown  from  roots  instead  of 
from  seeds,  as  in  their  case.  A  house  constructed 
for  tlie  combined  forcing  of  Peas  and  Asparagus 
will  be  found  useful  and  economical,  the  main 
object  being  Asparagus.  It  is  usually  forced  in 
frames  over  heaps  of  hot  manure  or  leaves,  or  in 
pits  over  fermenting  leaves  and  stable  litter, 
assisted  with  hot-water  pipes,  which  is  found  to 
be  a  satisfactory  plan.  Asparagus  is  sometimes 
forced  on  the  quarter  on  which  it  is  grown, 
under  movable  frames  with  hot-water  pipes 
placed  under  the  beds  to  be  used  at  convenience  ; 
and  vet  another    plan  is  to    have    the    beds 


lined  with  brickwork,  with  deep  trenches 
between,  4  ft.  each  way  or  so,  into  which 
fermenting  materials  arc  placed  when  forcing  is 
to  be  commenced.  Most  of  these  plans  are 
clumsy,  taking  the  preparatory  labour  into  con- 
sideration ;  some  of  them  very  expensive,  con- 
sidering the  limited  extent  to  which  the  latter 
mode,  for  instance,  can  be  applied  and  the 
final  result  of  all  the  labour  directed  to  the 
object.  There  are  good  gardeners  of  my 
acquaintance  who  advocate  and  practise  the 
several  plans.  Under  any  circumstance  the 
roots  must  first  be  well  grown,  and  then  as  to 
the  appliances  for  forcing  it  is  a  question  of 
comparative  expense.  Makeshift  plans  are  not 
the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  pits  are  nearly  as 
expensive  as  houses  considering  their  available 
area.  If  we  were  to  build  a  house  specially  for 
forcing  Asparagus,  it  would  be  one  for 
the  combined  growth  of  Peas  and  Asparagus 
in  winter.  A  narrow  house,  say  12  ft.  wide 
(we  have  used  a  similar  house,  though  not  built 
for  the  purpose),  hipped  roof,  with  a  shallow 
brick-built  bed  in  the  middle,  like  a  Mushroom 
house  shelf,  sa}'  0  in.  deep  and  G  ft.  wide  with 
two  pipes  underneath,  a  narrow  path  all  round 
with  a  box  next  the  front  glass  and  against  the 
wall  behind  for  Peas,  the  bed  in  the  middle,  of 
course,  for  the  Asparagus,  which  must  be 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  packed  close  in 
the  bed  on  a  layer  of  leaf-mould,  covering  it 
with  the  same  material.  Of  cour.?e  a  couple  of 
pipes  will  be  required  in  front  for  top  heat. 
This  would  be  ahaudy  and  economical  house  for 
the  forcing  of  early  Asparagus,  and  the  heavy 
labour  of  gathering  and  manipulating  quantities 
of  fermenting  materials  would  be  obviated. 
Asparagus  can  easily  be  cut  before  November  is 
out  if  required,  and  a  succession  maintained 
throughout  the  winter  easily  in  such  a  house  in 
the  severest  weather.  We  do  not  here  go  into 
the  problem  of  growing  the  Asparagus,  nor  the 
operation  of  lifting,  but  simply  suggest  the  best 
appliance  for  securing  good  green  Asparagus  in 
winter.  Tomatoes  cannot  be  called  green  vege- 
tables in  a  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  a 
ripe  plump  Tomato  may  be  called  green  in  the 
sense  of  crispness  and  freshness.  Tomatoes 
may  be  grown  very  late,  and  also  very  early. 
An  amateur  friend  of  ours  is  an  expert  at 
Tomato  growing;  he  last  week  realised  3d.  each 
for  his  Tomatoes  in  the  local  market;  he 
endeavours  to  have  the  late  as  well  as  early, 
but  not  all  the  3'ear  round.  Ilis  plan,  originating 
with  himself,  we  may  describe  some  future  time ; 
in  the  meantime,  the  plan  we  would  recommend 
for  very  early  and  very  late  Tomatoes,  and  that 
which  has  best  answered  our  purpose,  is  to 
grow  them  after  the  manner  of  Vines  to  single 
stems,  cordon  principle,  if  the  roof  of  a  lean-to 
house,  the  roots  being  in  a  narrow  box  over 
bottom  heat  in  winter;  light  is  always  the 
object  which  should  be  first  considered  in  the 
building  of  any  house.  We  have  grown  them 
in  a  Cucumber  house  in  the  company  of 
Cucumbers  in  winter.  A  special  bouse  for  their 
culture  might  be  made  with  a  partially  sunk 
passage  behind  to  give  head  room,  with  a  steep 
lean-to  roof  with  a  height  of  i.)  ft.,  two  pipes 
laid  horizontally  infront  on  whicli  a  long  narrow 
box  shall  rest  in  which  the  Tomatoes  are  to  be 
planted;  theboxneednotbemorethan  18  in. deep 
by  11  in .  wide ;  two  more  pipes  would  be  required  in 
the  passage  for  top  heat.  The  house  may  be  G  ft. 
or  H  ft.  wide.  Such  a  house  G  ft.  wide  we  have 
used ;  the  necessity  for  the  sunk  passage  behind 
will  thus  be  eviilent.  Altogether  a  different 
house  would  be  suitable  for  summer  Tomatoes. 
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to  insure  large  white  stalks  large  holes  should  be 
made  in  the  .soil  with  an  iron  bar,  and  the  Leeks 
let  in  to  the  bottom  witli  the  tip  of  the  leaves 
just  protruding.  A  little  soil  may  be  worked  in 
to  cover  the  roots,  and  a  good  soaking  of  water 
given  to  start  them  growing,  after  which  the  soil 
may  be  tilled  in  as  growth  progresses  when  hoeing 
the  crop. — J.  G.  L. 

So'Wing  Spinach.— I  find  a  good  large  bed 
of  the  Kound  Heeded  or  Summer  Spinach  always 
useful  sown  at  this  time  of  year  for  autumn  and 
early  winter  use,  for  it  removes  the  necessity  of 
commencing  the  real  winter  Spinach  until  It  has 
made  a  good  growth.  Ground  from  which  Teas  or 
early  Potatoes  have  been  removed  answers  well  if 
lightly  forked  over  and  sown  at  once. — J.  G.  L. 

Varieties  of  Peas. — On  February  8 1  sowed 
in  boxes  William  the  First,  Dickson's  First  and  Best, 
and  Day's  Early  Sunrise,  and  put  them  in  a  cold 
pit  under  glass,  planted  them  out  on  March  22, 
gathered  my  first  Peas  from  all  three  varieties  on 
the  6th  of  June.  Day's  Early  Sunrise,  although  a 
little  deficient  in  flavour,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  productive  Peas  grown.  I  find,  after  two 
seasons'  trials  with  Culverwell's  Telegraph  and 
Carter's  Telephone,  the  two  are  one  and  the  same 
Pea  (Culverwell's  Telegraph).  I  hear  a  good 
account  of  Carter's  new  Pea  Stratagem,  but  have 
not  seen  it.  Culverwell's  Giant  Marrow  is 
decidedly  a  grand  Pea.  Here  it  is  growing  6  ft. 
in  height,  with  a  strong  branching  habit,  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  giant  pods  containing 
from  ten  to  thirteen  Peas  of  the  most  exquisite 
flavour. — Richard  Xisbet,  Asicarhij  Park. 


Transplanting  Leeks.— These  should  be 
got  out  without  delay  if  still  in  the  seed  bed,  and 


L ANGLE Y  SEED  GROUNDS . 

Within  the  past  few  years  an  extensive  area  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Slough  has  been 
acquired  by  Messrs.  "^'eitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
with  the  view  of  growing  on  a  larger  scale  than 
hitherto  annual  flowers  and  vegetables  for 
seed  purposes,  and  also  to  carry  out  more  effec- 
tually the  trial  of  the  various  seeds  sold  by  them 
than  they  are  able  to  do  at  their  trial 
grounds  at  Chiswick.  The  farm  is  situated 
near  the  Langley  Station,  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  travellers  by  that  route  have  a  fine 
view  of  that  portion  skirting  the  line,  which, 
during  summer,  is  resplendent  with  broad 
masses  of  colour  of  the  annuals,  Roses,  and  other 
flowers.  The  present  is  the  most  interesting 
time  to  visit  places  of  this  description,  as  now 
the  annuals  are  at  their  best,  and  the  vegetables 
are  likewise  in  a  matured  stage,  so  that  the 
various  kinds  may  be  readily  distinguished.  The 
latter  are  grown  in  broad  plots,  so  arranged  that 
the  varieties  may  be  readily  compared  with 
each  other,  and  also  to  secure  as  much  as  possible 
the  purity  of  each  particular  kind,  which  is 
continually  being  carried  out  by  means  of  what  is 
called"rogueing"orweeding  out  spurious  sorts. 
The  same  careful  system  is  carried  out  with 
regard  to  all  the  subjects  grown,  be  it  flower  or 
vegetable,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  howsome 
plots  are  almost  bare  on  account  of  the  weeding 
out,  while  others  are  left  intact. 

Not  only  are  annuals  grown,  but  there  is  also  a 
collection  of  the  finer  types  of  hardy  perennials, 
and  it  is  intended  to  extend  their  culture. 
Already  there  are  some  fine  collections  of  such 
things  as  I'rimulas,  Carnations,  Violas,  Sweet 
Williams,  Polyanthuses,  besides  the  splendid 
stock  of  Iris  Ivocmpferi,  occupying  what  was 
formerly  a  cottage  garden,  which,  being  com- 
posed of  good  soil  and  sheltered,  is  highly 
conducive  to  their  successful  growth,  though 
this  season,  as  everywhere,  they  are  not  nearly 
so  fine  as  the  last.  The  collection  comprises 
the  .splendid  new  varieties  sent  from  Japan  by 
Mr.  Maries,  many  of  which  have  been  exhibited 
and  certificated.  There  were  some  wonderfully 
fine  flowers  expanded  the  other  day,  some  being 
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fully  6  in.  across  of  beautiful  dark  velvety  tints, 
from  pale  purple  and  violet  to  the  deepest 
shades,  while  others  equally  as  large  were 
delicately  pencilled  and  feathered  with  dark 
lines  on  a  light  ground ;  some  are  single  and 
others  double-flowered.  The  best  of  the  named 
varieties  were,  Jersey  Belle,  Sir  Richard 
"Wallace,  Prince  Imperial,  Sir  SlafEord  North- 
cote,  Splendens,  Violet  Queen,  Mrs.  CornwaUis 
"West,  Magnificence,  Delicata,  Charles  Manes, 
and  Imperial  Wonder,  all  of  which  are  very 
beautiful,  and  represent  a  wonderful  variety  of 
colour,  size,  and  form. 

The  SweetWilliains  areallof  the  Auricula 
flowered  type,  viz.,  perfectly  circular  white 
flowers  with  one  or  two  well  defined  rings  of 
some  shade  of  crimson  on  the  petals.  An  ideal 
flower  should  possess  a  perfectly  smooth  edge  to 
the  corolla,  which  the  strain  here  approaches 
nearest  to  than  any  we  have  seen.  One 
peculiarity  we  noticed  among  the  Sweet 
Williams  here  is  that  some  of  the  dark-flowered 
kinds  never  expand  their  blossoms,  yet  they  pro- 
duce seed  freely  and  plentifully. 

The  annuals  form  here  the  most  attractive 
feature  just  now,  and  they  are  indeed  very  fine 
this  year,  though  their  beauty  has  been  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  excessive  heat  and  drought  we 
have  lately  had.  Transcribing  from  our  note- 
book a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy  kinds,  we 
begin  with  the — 

Candytufts,  whicli  make  a  briglit  display, 
especially  the  newcarmine  and  the  new  dwarf  hy- 
brid kinds.  Ihese  latter  are  particularly  fine, 
beingso  distinct  from  the  older  kinds  on  account  of 
their  extreme  dwarfness,  compact  growth,  and 
floriferousness.  One  pure  white  kind  we 
singled  out  among  others  that  had  unusually 
large  heads  produced  in  a  dense  flat  tuft  similar 
to  an  alpine  plant;  indeed,  such  varieties  as 
these,  are  excellent  subjects  for  the  rock  garden, 
and  possess  all  the  charms  that  render  alpine 
flowers  so  enjoyable.  Near  to  the  Candytufts 
is  a  large  plot  of  double  annual  Larkspur,  the 
Hyacinth  and  Kanunculus-flowered.  These, 
with  their  dense  Hyacinth-like  spikes  of  bloom 
of  varied  hues  of  pink,  purple,  white,  blue,  and 
red,  resemble  more  a  large  mass  of  Hyacinths 
in  a  Dutch  bulb  farm  than  anything  we  have 
seen,  and  yet  such  fine  things  as  these  are  not 
nearly  so  much  known  in  gardens  as  many 
plants  of  lesser  merit,  yet  no  finer  annual  exists 
for  mixed  borders. 

Mignonette  is  no  longer'represented  by  one 
form  only  ;  besides  Miles'  New  Spiral  there  is 
Garraway's  New  White,  which  when  seen  in 

Eerfection  is  a  beautiful  plant.  There  is  a  stiU 
ner  white,  which  has  had  its  origin  in  this 
establishment,  that  we  shall  probably  hear  more 
of  in  future.  Queen  Victoria  and  Golden 
Queen  are  two  fine  varieties,  both  having  the 
stamens  of  a  reddish  hue,  so  much  so  as  to 
give  them  quite  a  distinct  appearance.  The  tall 
pyramidal  and  the  Giant  Red  pyramidal  are  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  Dwarf  Compact,  so  highly 
valued  for  pot  culture.  The  perfume  from  these 
broad  masses  of  Mignonette  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 

Canterbury  Bells  are  in  strong  force  and  in 
beautiful  variety.  Besides  the  rose-white  and 
blue,  both  single  and  double  flowers,  there  are 
the  Calycanthema  section,  which  are  quite  a 
speciality  here,  and  a  new  rose-coloured  sort  is 
the  result  of  many  years'  patience.  This  is  not 
yet  in  commerce,  but  it  will  inevitably  become 
popular,  as  it  is  so  distinct  from  other  sorts. 
Ihe  Xeranthemums  are  very  pretty  annuals,  and 
especially  valuable  for  drying  for  winter  use. 
The  varieties  superbissimum  and  gomphreni- 
florum  are  the  best ;  the  former  is  very  double, 
and  forms  quite  a  globe  of  petals.  Among  the 
Trop^oluras  we  noticed  a  form  of  Lobbianum 


named  fulgens  which  originated  here.  Tlie 
flowers  are  intensely  brilliant  scarlet-crimson, 
while  the  foliage  is  a  deep  purplish-green — a 
striking  contrast  with  the  flowers.  It  is 
of  dwarf  compact  growth,  and  well  suited 
for  border  culture.  Petunias  were  very  gay, 
particularly  a  striped  variety  called  elegau- 
tissima,  extremely  effective  in  masses,  and  by 
far  the  best  of  tlie  sorts  we  saw. 

Fringed  and  French  Poppies  are  both 
as  gay  as  any  flowers  in  tlie  grounds,  for, 
indeed,  there  are  few  flowers  that  can  surpass 
them  in  the  brilliancy  as  well  as  in  the  diversity 
of  their  tints — every  conceivable  shade,  from  the 
deepest  crimson  and  the  most  vivid  scarlet  to 
pure  white,  and  also  every  shade  of  purple  and 
violet.  There  are  the  Carnation  flowered,  the 
Pseony-flowered,  and  the  dwarf  French  double- 
flowered.  Nothing  can  well  excel  the  exquisite 
blossoms  of  these  French  Poppies ;  their  peculiar 
crumpled   appearance,  their  satiny   lustre  and 


Fringed  Poppies. 

vivid  tints,  combined  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  as  simply  grown  as  any  hardy  plant,  render 
them  very  valuable  for  the  garden. 

Among  vegetables,  Peas  are  noteworthy  for 
their  great  variety,  including  several  unnamed 
kinds  under  trial  whicli  will  shortly  be  put  in 
commerce.  One  of  the  named  kinds  called 
Sturdy  is  remarkable  for  its  dwarf  growth  (not 
more  than  2  ft.),  extreme  fruitfubiess,  and  size 
of  pod,  which  invariably  contains  eight  Peas. 
The  flavour  is  said  to  be  excellent,  which, 
coupled  with  its  other  qualities,  constitutes  a 
variety  of  sterling  worth. 

Those  selected  for  naming  and  distributing 
are,  of  cour-se,  improvements  on  existing  varie- 
ties, being  characterised  by  robust  growth, 
extreme  prolificness,  with  a  minimum  of  haulm, 
and  the  flavour — the  most  desirable  quality — is 
said  to  be  good.  Among  the  Broad  Beans,  of 
which  there  are  likewise  several  sorts  under 
trial,  we  noted  one  called  Hangdown  Longpod, 
remarkable  for  the  singular  manner  in  which 
the  pods  depend.  It  is  very  prolihc,  and  the  pods 
are  of  unusual  length  and  size.  Another  sort, 
called  The  Gem,  is  very  dwarf,  but  extremely 
prolific.  Some  plots  of  the  new  Lily  White 
Kale  is  now  in  seed,  and  in  this  condition  its 
distinctiveness  from  other  sorts  is  very  apparent, 


In  the  Melon  and  Cucumber  ground  we  ob 
served   that    Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon  and 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  Cucumber  were  represented 
most  numerously — a  proof  of  the  well  maintained 
excellence  of  these  sorts. 

The  soil  seems  to  be  particularly  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  Roses,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  stock,no  fewer  than  18,000  Manetti  stocks 
being  grown  on  quarters,  and  their  rude 
health  indicates  well  that  the  soil  and  locality 
suit  this  stock  ;  and  it  clearly  shows,  too,  that 
this  firm  is  putting  great  reliance  on  this 
particular  kind  of  Rose  stock.  W.  G. 


FROM    DUBLIN. 


Balsamita  grandiflora  is  also  a  distinct 
and  efiective  plant  o£  bold  and  clean  habit  of 
growth.  Every  one  admires  it,  but  no  one  knows 
anything  of  it.  Our  solitary  specimen  is  now  sup- 
ported by  two  or  three  dozen  strong  seedlings,  and 
you  may  offer  it  to  any  good  man  who  will  appre- 
ciate the  plant.  Another  big  Golden  Daisy  is 
Inula  glandulosa,  with  solitary  flowers  on  stalks 
15  in.  high,  well  supported  by  lance-shaped  root 
leaves.  Its  flowers  are  singularly  like  those  of 
Telekia,  but  then  the  latter  plant  bears  a  great 
tall  branched  stalk  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  its 
great  Sunflowers  spread  out  on  the  top,  as  you 
will  have  seen  by  specimens  jammed  into  a  box 
for  you  a  week  ago  nearly.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
there  is  less  bare  earth  visible  here  now  than  ever 
I  saw  before.  A  good  way  of  fighting  weeds  is 
to  plant  flowers  well  and  abundantly.  It  is  the 
true  way  to  keep  weeds  at  bay,  and  to  render 
staking  unnecessarj'.  Take  the  lesson  of  the 
Wheat  field — the  slender  wands  are  easily  broken 
unless  well  supported  on  all  sides.  But  Wheat 
straws  1  ft.  apart  stand  and  sway  as  grace- 
fully in  the  wind  and  as  safely  as  the 
thick-boled  Firs  of  the  mountain  side.  I 
never  forgot  the  lesson  of  the  Khubarb  roots 
planted  beside  a  dirty  ditch  at  Ware's  as  a  cordon 
to  keep  weeds  from  creeping  into  that  deep  rich 
bed  of  white  Japan  Lilies.  It  taught  me  that  the 
hoe  is  not  everything  in  a  weedy  garden,  although 
useful  in  its  way. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Rawson  giving  mo  a 
handful  of  little  bulbs  from  a  pot  in  his  green- 
house when  we  called  upon  him  last  year 
at  this  time  ? — spawn  (;'.<?.,  small  bulblets) 
he  called  it,  of  Spatalanthus  speciosus.  They 
have  just  now  flowered  with  mo,  bearing  gor- 
geous stars  of  pure  magenta,  size  and  shape 
nigh  to  the  flowers  of  Tecophylaja.  They  are 
Gazania  like,  opening  only  in  sunshine,  but  the 
effect  of  a  pot  in  flower  was  quite  a  new 
sensation  to  me,  hlasi  as  I  thought  myself  to 
be  in  the  waj'  of  flower  seeing.  It  seems 
to  like  cool  and  moist  treatment,  and  when  you 
try  and  recollect  how  seldom  we  do  see  Cape 
bulbs  even  fairly  well  bloomed,  you  may,  like 
myself,  begin  to  doubt  if  after  all  the  "  bake  and 
dribble  "  way  of  growing  them  is  the  right  and 
best  way.  An  old  colonist  from  the  Cape  has 
just  told  me  that  tracts  beside  the  rivers  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  ranges  are  often  months  under 
water  perfumed  by  Cape  Pondweed,  and  that  at 
another  time  of  the  year  you  may  ride  over  the 
same  tracts  with  Disas,  Gladiolus,  Watsonias, 
Ixias,  and  other  flowers,  bulbous  or  herbaceous, 
dragging  at  your  feet  in  the  stirrup  leathers,  and 
now  and  then  they  are  in  clumps  tall  enough  for 
one  to  smell  their  fragrance  and  examine  them 
close  to  the  eye  as  one  sits  in  the  saddle. 

Like  others,  I  found  out  that  saving  the  seeds 
of  hardy  perennials  in  paper  and  packets  led  to 
poor  results.  Our  present  plan  is  to  sow  every- 
thing as  soon  as  the  seeds  ripen  in  a  large  seed 
bed  in  a  sheltered  position.  This  bed  is  con- 
stantly refreshed  with  sifted  earth,  the  refuse  of 
the  potting  benches,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  fit  to  remove  they  are  pricked  off  into  other  beds 
or,  in  the  case  of  strong  young  plants,  removed 
into  their  permanent  places  in  the  border  at  once. 
This  is  work  for  showery  weather,  and  the  results 
are  very  satisfactory  if  the  seeds  be  sown  thinly 
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The  Evening  or  Night-scented  Tobacco,  of  which 
Mr.  Cullingford  spoke  so  highly  in  The  Garden 
(p.  21)  under  the  name  of  Nicotiana  affinis,  is 
rually  well  worth  attention.  It  has  been  in  bloom 
liiTC  for  two  years  without  intermission,  and  is 
much  liked  for  its  grateful  fragrance.  It  was 
ligured  in  the  Jiotaiiical  Magazine  many  years 
ago  as  N.  longiflora,  and  is  now  grown  in  some 
gardens  as  N.  undulata.  Kaised  from  seed  in 
lii'at,  and  planted  out  in  May  or  June,  it  blooms 
more  profusely  in  open  air  than  in  pots.  It  is  in 
all  ways  satisfactory — ea.«iy  to  raise,  easy  to 
grow,  and  sure  to  please  those  who  like  fragrant 
blossoms.  F.  W.  II. 


THE  GARDENERS'  TARTY  AT  CAUNTON. 
It  was  a  garden  party  of  gardeners  ;  a  happily 
conceived  and  splendidly  carried  out  idea.  Not- 
tinghamshire, chiefly,  was  represented  by  her 
leading  gardeners.  lielvoir's  chief  was  there, 
with  Henderson  from  Thoresby,  Miller  from 
fl  umber,  Gadd  from  WoUaton,  Newstead's  gar- 
dener, with  Lyon  of  Ossington,  the  head  gardener 
at  Grove  Hall,  with  homely  Battersby  of  Wink- 
burn,  Merrywether  of  Southwell,  and  various 
others. 

It  was  a  grand  day," weather-wisely  ;  a  day  full 
of  .summer  glory.  But  some  may  say—"  A  garden 
party  of  gardeners  1  Why,  they  could  have  no 
particular  interest  in  a  garden,  seeing  that  they 
each  have  one  of  their  own,  and  some  of  them  a 
larger  one.  They  would  see  all  there  was  in  it  in 
an  hour.''  Yes,  perhaps  they  would,  if  it  had 
been  a  garden  over  which  Mrs.  Grundy  pre- 
sided, but  not  the  garden  of  Caunton  Manor,  and 
certainly  notwithitsruler  andchief  inattendance, 
making  every  one  at  home  in  a  moment,  directing 
attention  to  and  explaining  all  explainable  things, 
not  talking  so  much  himself  as  leading  on  his 
visitors  to  talk,  and  by  gentle  and  apt  questions 
causing  the  most  silent  to  speak  freely,  and  at 
their  best,  too,  to  their  great  astonishment— the 
host  withal  illustrating  the  conversation  by  pithy 
rjuer)',  by  witty  saying,  and  humorous  anecdote. 
Roses  of  course  were  everywhere.  As  one  said, 
"  Drop  a  Rose  plant  down  anywhere  at  Caunton 
and  it  will  grow,  and  grow  good  Roses,  too." 
So  it  appears  from  the  quantity  grown,  the  diver- 
sity of  places  where  they  are  grown,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  blooms  upon  them  all.  We  went 
into  a  place  full  of  Roses,  and  we  said,  "Oh, 
licre's  the  Rose  garden  !"  Quite  tiue.  It  was  ;  but 
let  us  go  round  that  corner,  and  there's  another 
place  full  as  large  as  this.  Go  round  another 
corner,  more  Roses ;  and  another,  and  again 
another,  more  Roses  ;  and  so  on.  There  are  Roses 
on  the  lawn,  Roses  in  the  orchard,  Roses  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  Roses  here,  Roses  there,  Roses 
everywhere.  The  whole  village  follows  suit; 
there  are  Roses  in  all  stages  of  their  growth 
in  almost  ever}-  garden.  Look  where  you  would  you 
.saw  Roses  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  beautiful 
parish  church  is,  not  covered  certainly,  but  well 
clothed  with  Roses  and  Ivy.  The  present  writer 
made  a  special  walk  to  the  church  in  order  to  see 
the  historical  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  ;  a  Rose  with 
a  glorious  history,  and  which  is  blooming  even 
now,  after  the  cruel  usage  to  which  the  frost  of 
tlie  last  two  winters  has  subjected  it. 

Anybody  who  has  heard  of  the  Caunton  Roses 
will  know  at  once  that  they  were  in  good  form 
and  condition ;  so  good,  so  perfect,  as  well  as  so 
many,  that  the  note-books  of  those  who  took  notes 
were  soon  pages  full,  as  abso  were  the  heads  of 
those  who,  despising  the  weakness  of  note  making, 
preferred  piling  the  names  one  on  the  top  of 
another  inside  those  hearls  :  and,  strange  to  say, 
on  that  day  (Tuesday,  July  12,  1881)  Reynolds 
Hole,  the  dark  crimson  Rose— the  Rose  that  bears 
the  familiar  name  of  our  host— was  the  best  Ro.se 
of  the  day.  I'll  engage  to  say  that  amongst  tlie 
list  of  Roses  in  any  one's  note-book  at  Caunton 
that  day  stands  first  the  name  of  Reynolds  Hole. 
The  Rev.  Canon's  hospitality  was,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  ever  been  tlie  recipient  of  "it  at 
Caunton,  full,  all-surrounding,  complete  ;  and  the 
graceful,  kindlj',  speech  of  welcome  made  by  hiw 


after  dinner  was  from  his  very  heart.  It  was  not 
a  day  for  speeches,  but  for  happy  chat,  and  it  was 
made  the  most  of  ;  yet  ]\Ir.  Ingram  pleased  ever)' 
guest  when  he,  in  their  name,  proposed  the  health 
of  the  host  in  a  few  admirably  chosen  words,  a 
short  speech  which  summed  up  the  feelings  of 
each  one  to  perfection. 

We  walked  round  the  small,  but  exce'lently  ar- 
ranged, well  managed  rock  garden,  a  pretty  sight 
in  itself,  with  prettier  sights  of  the  surrounding 
country  from  certain  parts  of  it.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  lady  of  the  house  took  those 
who  cared  to  go  amongst  her  hives,  and  as- 
tounded all  who  saw  her  as  she  with  deft  fingers, 
and  in  the  coolest  manner  possible,  handled  the 
bars  of  comb  with  the  bees  swarming  about  her, 
and  yet  none  hurting  her,  all  the  while  explaining 
the  simplicity  of  bee  arrangements,  and  the 
profitable  nature  of  their  work. 

We  saw  the  club  room  of  the  immortal  Six  of 
Spades.  [See  p.  4  of  "  The  Six  of  Spades,''  by 
S.  R.  H.]  It  was  not  difhcult  for  some  of  us  to 
discover — to  our  satisfaction,  at  least — who  were 
the  originals  of  the  glorious  Six.  The  president 
and  curate  were  certainly  with  us  on  Tuesday, 
and  Mr.  Oldacre  had  a  good  story  to  tell  of  a 
visit  he  had  had  lately  from  Joseph  Grundy,  who 
had  pinned  him  into  a  corner  and  put  him  through 
a  catechism  of  questions  about  "  them  Vines  as 
we  planted."  Mr.  Evans,  dear  odd  old  man,  is 
gone  to  the  better  land,  and  Mr.  Chiswick 
is  grown  older  and  is  getting  grey.  The 
present  gardener  at  Caunton  may  stand  for 
a  modern  Mr.  Chiswick.  But  all  through  the 
day,  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  the 
day's  proceedings  was  that  "  joy  in  a  garden ''of 
which  the  curate  tells  so  sweetly  in  the  last  chapter 
of  that  book  of  all  books  about  gardeners  already 
mentioned,  "The  Six  of  Spades." 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  would  like  to 
know  what  good  Roses  were  out  at  Caunton  on 
the  12th,  I  give  the  following  list  taken  as  put 
down  from  my  note-book  : — 

H'jbrid  Pcrpettials. 


RejTiolds  Hole 

La  France 

Captain  Christy 

Duke  of  Wellington 

I.oiiis  ^'an  Houtte 

Iiupuy  .Taniain 

Marie  Fiiii,'er 

-Xavier  (Hitio 

IJuehesse  de  Vallombrosa 

Etienne  Levet 

Tea  and  Xolsette  Jloses. 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Souvenir  d'Elise 
Madame  Lambard 
Souvenir  de  Paul  N^ron 
Aline  .Sisley 
.\una  OUivicr 


Frangois  Michelon 
Ftslier  Holmes 
Emily  H.ausl)urg 
Aupuste  Rigotard 
Marie  Eady 
JIarie  Baumann 
Camille  Bernardin 
Souvenir  de  Spa 
A.  K.  WilUams 


Duchess  of  Edinl)urg:li 
Cheshunt  Hybrid 
Caroline  Kuster,  and,  best  of 
all  for  some  purposes,  our 
English  Devoniensis. 

r. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Zephyranthes  rosea,  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  plants  now  in  bloom  there. 

The  Baneberry  (Actaja  raccmosa). — A  dis- 
tinct and  bold  plant  is  now  in  flower  and  might 
be  admired  by  some,  but  it  has  one  of  the  most 
offensive  odours  known  among  plants,  and  that 
is  .saying  a  good  deal. 

The  Rose  'Water  Lily.  —  Sir  Charles 
Isham  writes  from  Lamport  Hall,  Notts  :  "  My 
Red  Water  Lily,  which  made  but  little  progress 
for  two  seasons,  has  now  spread  out  well,  and  has 
had  three  flowers  in  colour  better  than  your 
beautiful  figure." 

Lightning.— We  had  a  fine  Deodar  that 
measured  more  than  12  ft.  in  girth  1  ft.  from  the 
ground  shattered  to  pieces  by  lightning  on  the 
Gthof  this  month.  I  planted  it  in  October,  IS;!! ; 
it  is  the  largest  we  have  had,  but  not  the  tallest.— 
I'niLiP  KnosT,  Srojunore. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata.— This  is  a  bright 
and  handsome  perennial  for  the  late  summer  and 
early  autumn,  rich  gold  in  colour,  and  beautiful 
in  form  of  ray;  few  composite  flowers  equal  it  in 
these  respects.    Miss  Jekyll,   in  sending   good 


specimens,  says  it  is  one  of  the  flowers  that  best 
repays  attention  in  the  way  of  cutting  off  dead 
blooms.  With  it  another  good  perennial,  the 
dwarf  form  of  Helenium  autumnale  which  seems 
to  flower  earlier  than  the  tall  form. 

Nymphaea  odorata  rubra. — JI.  Lebeuf, 

of  Argenteuil,  writes  to  us  stating  that  he  ha.s 
this  plant  in  flower.  He  considers  it  superior  in 
colour  and  form  to  the  rose-coloured  European 
Water  Lily.  They  are  both  very  interesting 
plants,  which,  however,  will  require  long  trial 
before  we  can  tell  their  value  as  compared  with 
each  other  or  as  hardy  water  plants. 

Tropasolum  speciosum. — This  plant  lias 
at  last  thorouglily  established  itself  in  the  cottage 
garden  here.  It  has  clothed  a  large  shrub  of 
Garrya  elliptica  and  one  I'eriploca  gr^ca,  and 
hanging  in  festoons  about  them,  is  most  beauti- 
ful, and  it  seems  fruiting  well. — Geoege  F. 
Wilson,  I/cat!ur/ia»k,  Vei/l/rir/ffc. 

Yuccas  in  Flo'wer.- Just  now  the  Yuccas 

are  among  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  flower, 
and  if  grown  for  their  bloom  alone  would  deserve 
to  be  extensively  planted,  for  their  beautiful 
spikes  of  white  blossoms,  in  some  cases  tinted 
with  yellow  or  green,  are  not  only  very  striking, 
but  remain  in  beauty  along  time,  and,  combined 
with  the  bold  arched  foliage  of  Y.  gloriosa  or  the 
smaller,  but  interesting  Y'ucca  filamentosa, 
recurva,  and  flaccida,  form  very  conspicuous 
objects. — Alpha. 

Hypericum  gran diflorum.— This,  as  seen 

growing  in  Mr.  Stevens'  garden,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  hardj'  flowers.  The  foliage  is 
broad  and  intenseh'  green.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  of  the  finest  golden-yellow,  to  which  the  mass 
of  bright  cinnamon-coloured  anthers  form  a 
charming  contrast.  Arid  heat  and  long  protracted 
drought  do  not  appear  to  make  the  slightest  im- 
pression upon  it,  for  it  is  flowering  on  freely,  and 
wears  altogether  as  fresh  and  bright  appearance 
as  if  the  season  had  been  of  the  most  genial  de- 
scription.— C. 

Finely-flo-wrered     Haemanthus.  —  The 

other  day  Mr.  Peter  r>an'  sent  us  a  fine  .specimen, 
under  the  name  of  H.  Katherina3,  but  what  appeared 
to  b?  an  exceptionally  fine  flower-spike  of  H. 
Kalbreyeri.  The  globular  head  of  vermilion 
tinted  blossoms  measured  fully  11  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  singular  protruding  stamens  tip[ied  with 
yellow  anthers  were  extremely  pretty.  If  this 
kind  is  what  we  suppose  it  is,  the  plant  is  far 
better  grown  than  we  have  seen  it  hitherto,  and 
clearly  indicates  what  a  splendid  plant  it  is.  We 
gave  a  coloured  illustration  of  H.  Kalbreveri  in 
The  Garden,  Vol.  XVI..  p.  4:18. 

A  Ne-w  Hardy  'Water  Lily.— We   have 

been  much  pleased  to  see  several  strong  tufts 
of  Nymphiea  tubero.sa  in  the  open  air  tank  at 
Kew.  The  leaves  of  this  N.  American  kind 
stand  above  the  water  in  close  tufts,  somewhat 
concealing  the  flowers.  We  have  never  in  this 
country  seen  the  otlu^r  hardy  N.  American  Water 
Lily  (N.  odorata)  well  grown.  A  poor  little 
sickly  plant  usually  does  duty  for  it,  whereas  in 
the  New  England  lakes  it  is  a  bold,  handsome 
plant.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  the 
various  hard)-  Water  Lilies  grown  together  and 
well  grown. 

The  American  Fruit  Crop.— From  the 

various  reports  in  the  papers,  in  addition  to  some 
personal  observations,  we  learn  that  the  Apple 
crop,  both  at  the  East  and  West,  will  be  small 
this  year.  Although  this  is  the  odd  or  unproduc- 
tive year,  the  trees  in  many  places  set  quite  full 
of  blossoms,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  the  young 
fruit  than  usual  has  dropped,  and  left  small  crops. 
In  some  portions  of  E.n.stcrn  I'ennsylvania,  in 
Delaware  and  parts  of  Maryland,  an  unusually 
heavy  crop  is  reported,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
extreme  western  counties  of  New-  York.  A  largo 
part  of  the  Poach  crop,  and  in  some  cases  the 
trees,  have  been  killed  by  the  winter,  but  when 
the  fruit  ripens  there  will  probably  be  more  than 
was  expected  by  many.  Grape  Vines  in  many 
instances  havo  been  killed  suflSoiently  to  destroy 
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or  lessen  the  crop.  This  is  tlie  abundant  year 
for  Pears. — Coa  itri/  Oentlcman. 

Rubus  odoratus.— We  have  a  shoot  of  this 
with  one  leaf  over  1  ft.  across,  so  that  in  addition 
to  its  showy  flowers,  which  have  earned  for  it  the 
English  name  of  Flowering  Kaspberry,  the  leaf 
is  bold  and  good  in  form,  and  the  scent  pleasant 
when  rubbed. 

The  Bee  Balms  with  the  scarlet  flowers 
(Monarda  K  ilmiana  and  II.  didyma)  remind  us  of 
a  pleasant  aspect  of  the  American  woods  in  early 
autumn  when  their  red  blossoms  are  scattered 
under  the  trees.  From  Grasmere,  good  border 
plants  in  this  country. 

Sweet  Willianis.  —  Good  and  numerous 
specimens  of  these  come  to  us  on  July  26  from 
Mr.  C'audwell,  of  Wantage,  who  says  some  of  the 
"Sweet  Williams  (Barlow's  Giant)  have  ragged 
edges,  but  they  seem  too  good  to  discard  " — a  very 
true  remark.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
discard  a  Hweet  William  for  a  fringed  edge.  But 
keeping  such  Sweet  Williams  need  not  prevent  us 
keeping  and  enjoying  those  diiferently  formed. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  such  a  good  bloom  after 
the  great  heat. 

A  Collection  for  the  Gardeners' 
Benevolent  Institution. — I  am  instructed 
by  committee  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
accompanying  prospectus  of  this  institution,  and 
to  seek  for  your  co-operation  and  support.  A 
strong  feeling  exists  among  the  supporters  of  the 
institution  that  the  amount  of  the  pension  is 
scarcely  sufiicient,  and,  the  committee  sharing 
this  feeling,  have  determined,  if  possible,  to  raise 
the  funds,  to  increase  the  pension  by  i:i  per 
annum.  A  scheme  has  been  arranged  that  on  a 
certain  daj'  every  gardener  and  horticulturist  in 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  requested  to  make  a 
simultaneous  collection  among  tliose  employed 
under  him  for  small  .sums,  and  among  his  friends, 
and  to  bring  the  institution  before  the  notice  of 
his  employer.  Saturday,  the  30th  inst.,  has  been 
fixed  for  this  purpose. — Edw.  U.  Cutlek,  Hec. 
[We  feel  assured  all  our  readers  will  give  trhis 
movement  hearty  support. — Ed.] 
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The  Japan  Maples.— It  is  an  ungracious 
task  to  be  obliged  to  tell  how  sadly  the  past  winter 
has  robbed  these  of  their  claims  to  being  con- 
sidered hardy.  We  find  that  Acer  palmatum  or 
polymorphum,  which  we  said  was  killed  to  the 
ground,  is  killed  outright — roots  and  all.  This 
seems  to  us  inexplicable  for  the  reason  that  this 
is  the  stock  upon  which  the  many  varieties  of  the 
Japan  Maples  are  worked.  Perhaps  the  death  of 
the  A.  palmatum  is  due  to  some  other  cause 
besides  the  severity  of  the  winter.  In  fact,  either 
this  must  be  accepted  as  the  case  or  it  must  be 
supposed  that  it  is  rendered  hardier  by  the  varie- 
ties worked  upon  it,  since  the  latter,  though  badly 
injured,  are  in  no  case  killed.  The  Cut-leaved 
Maple  (Acer  dissectum),  a  variety  of  the  Norway, 
is  really  one  of  the  finest  of  Maples  for  ornamental 
grounds.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  and  peculiarly 
cut ;  of  a  dark  green  when  mature,  while  the 
young  leaves  are  as  purple  as  those  of  the 
Sohweedler's  M.aple. 

A  Russian  Mulberry. — On  the  bare 
Western  plains  an  interest  is  felt  in  every  tree 
and  sort  of  tree  tliat  can  be  made  to  live  and 
grow.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  sends  an 
interesting  account  of  the  sort  of  Mulberry 
brought  by  the  Menonite  immigrants  from  similar 
arid  plains  in  Russia — the  steppes  of  the  Volga, 
in  latitude  about  4:9°.  There  this  Mulberry  is  the 
best  source  of  wood  for  farm  supply,  and  so  valu- 
able and  indispensable  that  the  new  settlers 
brought  along  seeds  which  grow  well  and,  like 
other  sorts  of  Mulberry,  very  rapidly  when  young. 
The  full  height  of  the  species  is  claimed  to  be 
about  40  ft.  As  in  other  Mulberries,  too,  the 
leaves  of  the  seedlings  vary  in  being  more  or  less 
lobed  :  some  of  these  are  out  as  much  as  those  of 


any  Oak,  and  these  varieties  are  propagated  as 
trees  for  ornament  as  well  as  use.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  edible  and  good,  but  the  pale  Mulberries 
are  generally  inferior  both  in  size  and  flavour  to 
choice  specimens  of  the  dark  sorts.  Mr.  Clark 
thinks  this  Russian  Mulberry  is  not  of  the  alba 
species.  Loudon  describes  a  Mulberry  native  on 
the  steppes  as  Morns  tatarica,  but  thinks  it  only 
a  geographical  variety  of  alba,  having  variously 
scalloped  leaves  and  reddish  fruit  of  no  very  good 
flavour. 

The  Pendulous  Trefoil  (Desmodium 
penduliflorum). — This  Desmodium  is  one  of  the 
few  plants  that  bloom  in  late  summer  and 
autumn,  and  it  has  a  gracefully  pendent  habit 
and  delicate  foliage  which  is  embroidered  and 
tasseled  with  rosy-purple  flowers  resembling  those 
of  the  Pea.  On  many  accounts  the  Pendulous 
Trefoil  finds  its  most  appropriate  position  in  the 
mixed  border  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and 
hardy  shrubs.  Its  habit  of  weeping  to  the  ground 
gives  it  peculiar  value  for  the  outskirts  of  shrub 
groups  where  erect-growing  shrubs  or  even  trees 
need  a  certain  amount  of  masking  to  secure  their 
most  artistic  effect.  If  this  plant,  however,  had 
no  other  qualities  of  value  than  its  beautiful  and 
abundant  August  flowers,  which  last  until  frost, 
we  should  recommend  it. 

The  Ostheim  Cherry.  —  Prof.  Budd, 
speaking  of  the  Ostheim  Cherry  in  the  lotva.  Home- 
stead, says  he  has  had  several  letters  from  Europe 
saying  it  had  proven  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
profitable  varieties  grown  on  the  steppes.  Not 
knowing  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  this  country, 
he  had  already  ordered  trees  from  the  nursery  of 
Dr.  Regel,  at  St.  Petersburg,  when  he  incidentally 
learned  that  Mr.  Meyer,  of  St.  Peter,  Minnesota, 
had  brought  this  variety  with  him  from  his  home 
in  North  Germany,  and  had  fruited  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  most  trying  portion  of  Min- 
nesota, where  he  had  become  discouraged  in 
growing  the  Apple.  Prof,  Budd  received  this 
spring  a  few  small  trees  of  the  Ostheim  from  Mr. 
Meyer,  the  blossom  buds  upon  which  were  in  per- 
fect condition  after  enduring  the  past  severe 
winter  in  their  northern  position.  The  hardiness 
of  the  tree  and  the  fruit  buds  seem  beyond  ques- 
tion. The  next  point  of  consideration  is  the  size 
and  qiiality  of  the  fruit.  Charles  Downing  says  : 
"  Fruit  large  ;  roundish-oblate  ;  skin  red,  dark  at 
maturity ;  stalk  long  :  flesh  liver-coloured  ;  tender, 
juicy,  almost  sweet  sub-acid ;  very  good.  Season, 
middle  of  July.' 

Wash  for  Outbuildings.— Professor  Ked- 
zie,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  an 
expert  chemist,  recently  said  that  a  paint  or  wash 
made  of  skim-milk,  thoroughly  skimmed,  and 
water  brine  will  render  wood  uninflammable,  and 
he  proved  it  by  experiment.  He  said  this  paint 
or  whitewash  is  durable,  very  cheap,  impervious 
to  water,  of  agreeable  colour,  and,  as  it  will  pre- 
vent wood  from  taking  fire,  urged  its  use,  particu- 
larly on  roofs,  outbuildings,  barns,  &o. — Rural 
Kew  Yorker, 


of  our  native  Plantago  media,  which,   on  a  small 
scale,  so  much  resembles  the  Funkia? — Hibebnia. 


Gardening  on  Grass.— I  have  not  ob- 
served that  any  one  has  recommended  Bocconia 
cordata  as  a  plant  suitable  for  clumps  on  Grass. 
We  have  clumps  of  it  6  ft.  high  now  in  full  bloom, 
growing  in  soil  wliich  has  last  week  required  the 
pick  to  cut  through  in  the  making  of  a  drain  near 
the  roots  of  the  Bocconia.  A  noble  plant  it  is, 
and  one  which  takes  care  of  itself  when  it  gets 
established.  It  permits  no  rival  to  grow  mixed 
with  it.  A  clump  of  Veratrum  nigrum  close  by 
rivals  the  Bocconia  in  height,  with  spikes  of 
flower  of  quite  a  contrast  in  colour  to  the  Bocconia; 
the  flowers  of  both  are  equally  modest  taken  indi- 
vidually. Within  a  few  yards  is  a  flne  mass  of 
Funkia  Sieboldi,  with  its  Plantain-like  leaves 
perfect.  Another  plant  of  the  same  is  riddled 
with  snails.  The  carpet  one  is  protected  with  a 
broad  carpet  of  sawdust  among  the  stems  and 
under  the  foliage,  which  arrangement  the  snails 
abhor.  By  the  bye,  is  the  name  Plantain  Lily 
derived  from  the  Musa  Plantain  ?  or  from  the  foliage 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 
July  26. 
Ox  this  occasion  the  exhibits  were  few  in  number, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  collection  of  Tomatoes 
grown  in  pots  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  possessed 
but  little  interest. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to 

Messrs.  Veitcli  &  Sons  for — 

Ixora  Burbidgei,  a  bright,  free-flowering 
species,  similar  in  cha]-acter  to  I.  salicifolia. 

Lindenia  nivalis,  a  remarkably  distinct 
plant  from  Mexico.  Its  flowers,  which  are  pure 
white  and  freely  produced,  remind  one  of  Bouvar- 
dia  Humboldti  corymbifiora,  but  they  are  four  or 
five  times  as  large. 

Tachiadenus  carinatus,  a  small  grow- 
ing, glossy-leaved  plant,  bearing  large  bluish- 
purple  blossoms. 

To  Mons.  Lemoine,  Nancy,  France,  for — 

Montbretia  crocosmaeflora,  similar  in 
every  respect  to  M.  Pottsi  (figured  in  The  Garden, 
Vol.  XVIL,  p.  84),  but  more  robust  in  habit,  and 
having  larger  flower-spikes. 

To  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  for — 

Tomato  Dedham  Favourite. — A  kind 
which  bears  smooth  dark  red  fruit  as  large  as  a 
medium  sized  Orange.  It  also  appears  to  be  a 
very  free  bearer,  a  plant  in  a  12-in,  pot  being 
furnished  with  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  good  fruits. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  a  collection  of 
varieties  of  Lilium  a'lratum,  which  were  very 
handsome;  also  a  pan  of  finely  coloured  plants  of 
Phyllanthus  roseo-pictus  and  cut  blooms  of  a  bufE 
coloured  border  Carnation  named  Mr.  Toby.  A 
group  of  flowering  plants  of  the  rare  Phalffinopsis 
violacea  was  also  shown  by  Messrs,  Veitch  &  Sons ; 
also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  variegated  Crinum 
Verschaffeltianum  and  Gloriosa  superba, 

Messrs,  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  ex- 
hibited a  magnificent  display  of  cut  blooms  of 
Verbenas.  The  trusses  were  largo  and  of  fine 
form,  as  were  also  the  individual  flowers,  Jlessrs. 
Cannell  grow  Verbenas  remarkably  well  in  pots, 
and  plants  laden  with  such  trusses  as 
was  on  this  occasion  exhibited  rank  among 
the  most  attractive  of  decorative  conser\-a- 
tory  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  From  the 
same  exhibitors  also  came  fine  blooms  of  Afi-ican 
Marigolds,  which  are  among  the  most  showy  of 
summer  and  autumn  plants,  and  grow  well  near 
towns. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  showed  a  new  plant,  named  Maranta 
Leitzei,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  an  improve- 
ment on  kinds  already  in  cultivation.  Mr.  H. 
Eckford,  The  Gardens,  Sandywell  Park,  Chelten- 
ham, exhibited  several  Zonal  Pelargoniums  which 
were  good,  but  no  better  than  many  kinds  already 
in  commerce.  The  same  exhibitor  also  exhibited 
two  white  Begonias,  which  were  very  pure  in 
colour.  One  was  named  Princess  Royal,  and  the 
other  Triumph.  Seedling  Coleuses  were  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Eckford,  but  of  these  we  have 
already  too  many  of  a  similar  type. 

Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co,  sent  from  their  Twicken- 
ham nurseries  a  plant  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
gonium Mons.  Crousse,  a  kind  strong  in  habit  and 
bearing  immense  trussesjot  very  large,  semi-double, 
salmon-pink  blossoms.  The  same  firm  also  had  a 
brilliant-flowered  Canna  named  Nardy, 

A  remarkably  fine  variety  of  Oneidium  Lan- 
ceanum  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hodges,  gardener 
to  E.  Wright,  Esq,,  Gr?.velly  Hill,  Birmingham. 
A  vote  of  thanks  wiis  awarded.  A  seedling  Cro- 
ton  of  the  trilobe-leaved  section,  named  Tinnea- 
num,  came  from  Mr.  G.  Clark,  gardener  to  J.  A, 
Tinne,  Esq,,  Briarley,  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  for 
which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

A  fine  group  of  well-grown  plants  of  Tuberous 
Begonias  was  sent  from  the  Royal  Horticultura 
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Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  from  whence  came 
also  well  flowered  plants  of  that  fine  greenhouse 
decorative  plant  Cassia  cor3-mbosa  and  a  silverj- 
metallic  coloured  Begonia  of  tlie  Ilex  type,  named 
15.  Louise  Chretien,  and  some  unsurpassed 
varieties  of  Lantana ;  also  beautifully  grown 
plants  of  Torenia  Fournieri  in  G-in.  pots,  and  cut 
spikes  of  Pentstemons. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Mr.  J.  Walker, 
nurseryman,  Thame,  Oson,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  forty  varieties  of  Gooseberries;  also  two  dishes 
of  Currants,  viz..  Coster's  White  and  Red  Gage, 
both  excellent  kinds. 

A  seedling  Melon  named  Champion  was  shown 
by  Mr.  C.  Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq  , 
Leigham  Court  Eoad,  Streatham.  It  was  a  cross 
between  Read's  Scarlet  Flesli  and  Eastnor  Castle, 
but  was  of  no  particular  merit. 

A  collection  of  remarkably  well  grown  Tomatoes 
in  pots  was  sliown  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of 
High  Holborn,  a  kind  called  Dedham  Favourite 
being  wonderfully  fine,  the  fruits  being  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  Orange,  very  smooth,  and  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  One  plant  of  it  in  a  12-in.  pot 
bore  a  dozen  and  a  half  large  fruits.  Mr.  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  showed  a  Pea  called  Perpetual 
Branching,  which  has  the  merit  of  bearing,  for  a 
long  time  in  succession,  fine  crops  of  well- 
flavoured  Peas. 


PLANT    LABEL    COMPETITION. 

The  competition  for  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  the  prize  of  £b  offered  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wihson  has  just  taken  place,  and  the 
results  appear  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Society's 
Journal.  The  conditions  under  which  the  prizes 
were  offered  were  as  follows  :  The  label  must  be 
cheap  and  durable,  must  show  legibly  whatever 
is  written  or  printed  thereon,  and  must  be  suit- 
able for  plants  in  open  border. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  sets  of  specimen 
labels  were  sent  in.  Some  of  these  are  ingenious, 
but  many  show  ignorance  o£  the  conditions  to 
which  labels  are  exposed  in  open  border,  rock- 
work,  &c.  There  are  a  great  number  of  applica- 
tions of  glass  to  labels  ;  some  of  these  specimens 
were  broken  even  in  the  transit,  showing  how 
unsuitable  they  are  to  stand  rough  usage.  Some 
very  useful  labels  have  been  sent  in,  which, 
though  not  perhaps  absolutely  new,  are  unknown 
to  the  generality  of  cultivators. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  none  of  the 
labels  .sent  in  competition  are  deserving  of  the 
Society's  medal,  but  they  have  pleasure  in  expres- 
sing their  opinion  tliat  the  following  possess  many 
points  of  merit,  and  they  therefore  beg  leave  to 
draw  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  the 
subject  to  them: — 

E.  J.  Alment,  194,  Romford  Road,  Stratford.— 
YAnc  labels,  with  galvanised  iron  wire  stems. 

J.  Pinches,  27,  O.xendon  Street,  S.W.— Zinc 
labels,  with  stems  of  zinc,  iron,  and  oxidised  iron. 

Thomas  Johnston,  Saw  Mills,  Renfrew,  Scotland. 
— Labels  of  teak  wood. 

J.  ■\Volstenholme  &  Sons,  Grimes  Street,  Mill 
Street,  Ancoats,  Manchester. — Holly  wood  and 
box  wood  labels. 

Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  St.  John's,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight.— Wood  labels,  with  iron  wire  supports. 
These  are  painted  white,  and  a  coat  of  black 
paint  added,  which,  when  wet,  is  removed  where 
the  letters  are  required,  in  order  to  show  the 
white  ground  beneath. 

J.  Wood,  Woodvillc,  The  Spring,  Kirkstall, 
Yorks. — Zinc  labels,  with  galvanised  iron  wire 
supports. 

Walter  J.  Todd,  n2,  Angell  Eoad,  Brixton, 
S.  AV. — Wood  labels,  with  wire  supports. 

C.  Yates,  Mortlake.  —  Zinc  labels  of  various 
patterns  ;  ink  for  writing  on  same. 

S.  Jlount,  Harbledown,  Canterbury. —  Painted 
iron  labels. 

J.  C.  Turner,  Sali.sbury  Road,  lUandford.— Zinc 
labels. 

J.  Dowdney,  1,  MontpeJlier  Villas,  West  Street, 
Croydon. — Wood  labels,  with  wire  supports. 

Kev.  C.  Wolley  Dod.— Iron  and  wood  labels. 


There  was  also  an  iron  label  sent  in  by  the  Rev. 
H.  N.  Ellacombe,  for  the  in.spection  of  the  com- 
mittee, though  not  in  competition,  which  is  well 
deserving  of  notice,  since  it  has  been  in  use  for 
more  than  sixty  years  in  Mr.  Ellacombe's  garden, 
and  is  still  in  perfectly  sound  and  good  condition. 

The  committee  would  suggest  that  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  labels  sent  in  should  present  their 
.specimens  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  if  that  Society  is  willing  to  accept  them,  in 
order  th.at  they  may  form  a  permanent  exhibition 
of  labels.  They  also  recommend  that  the  offer  of 
the  prizes  should  be  renewed  for  the  following 
j'ear,  and  for  the  guidance  of  future  competitors 
they  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

Wood  is  probably  the  cheapest  and  best  material 
for  cheap  labels.  It  is  at  present  liable  to  the 
objections  that  the  part  in  the  ground  rots,  and 
the  writing  on  the  label  becomes  illegible.  If  by 
some  process,  such  as  perfect  kyanising  or  treat- 
ment with  paraffin,  these  objections  could  be 
removed,  an  excellent  cheap  label  would  be  the 
result.  Such  labels,  however,  would  have  to  be 
tested  in  actual  use  against  unprepared  labels 
before  any  award  upon  tliem  could  be  made. 
Slate  labels,  made  thick  enougli  not  to  break, 
might  be  useful.  Cheap  thick  glass  labels  might 
be  useful  for  the  same  purpose,  if  proper  means 
of  writing  upon  them  were  provided. 

The  committee  consisted  of  George  F.  Wilson, 
F.R..S.  (chairman),  F.  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S. 
(chairman  of  the  Council),  Lord  Alfred  S. 
Churchill,  Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe,  Professor  W. 
T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  F.R.S.,  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe, 
H.  J.  Elwes,  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B., 
F.R.S. ,  Jeffrey  Whitehead,  George  C.  Joad,  Rev. 
J.  G.  Nelson,  William  Sowerby,  Rev.  Charles 
Wolley  Dod,  and  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke. 


Exhibition  at  Liege. — Tlie  show  which 
has  just  taken  place  at  Liege  has  been  a  great 
success.  Orchids  especiallj'  were,  numerous,  and 
well  .shown  by  Messrs.  Oscar  Lamarche,  Dieu- 
donne  Massange,  Ferdinand  Massange  (amateurs), 
and  Messrs.  Jacob  Makoy  &  Co.  (nurserymen). 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  plants  showed  by 
them  we  noticed  especially  the  new  Phalajnopsis 
violacea,  showed  in  perfection  by  M.  D.  Mas- 
sange ;  also  the  Vanda  cocrulca,  Lielia  purpurata, 
Anguloa  Clowesi,  Disa  grandiflora,  Cattleya 
superba,  Mossia;,  labiata,  &:c.  The  Aniectochili 
were  well  represented  by  a  good  collection  from 
Makoy.  Messrs.  Linden  and  \arx  Houtte,  nur- 
serymen, from  Ghent,  had  brought  some  collec- 
tions of  Palms,  stove  jilants,  &c.  Roses  were  sent 
from  Luxemburg  by  jlessrs.  Souppert  and  Not- 
ting,  and  Ketten  Frferes,  but  of  course,  though  in 
quantities,  they  were  not  what  might  have  been 
expected  if  the  weather  had  been  more  suitiible. 
The  arrangements  of  the  .show  were  well  carried 
out,  and  the  strangers  to  the  town  of  Liege  were 
received  by  the  members  of  the  society  in  their 
usual  kind  wav. 


DifID,  on  22nd  inst.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hyde,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  service  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 

Mr.  Croucher. — AVe  learn  that  Mr.  Croucher 
has  secured  a  suitable  nursery  at  lirook  Green, 
Hammersmith.  He  does  not  propose  to  resign 
the  situation  he  has  filled  so  long,  and  vnW  be 
assisted  by  his  sons  in  his  new  undertaking.  We 
trust  he  ma}'  be  able  to  use  his  very  considerable 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  horticulture, 

Mr.  a.  Moore  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  nurscrj',  which  is  being 
made  in  New  South  Wales  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  supply  forest  trees  for  the  colony.  The 
intention  of  the  Government  is  to  introduce  as 
many  of  the  timber  trees  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  as  will  grow  in  New  South  Wales, 
which  has  a  very  wide  range.  The  site  cliosen 
for  the  nursery  is  the  best  that  could  be 
got  for  the  object  in  view  :  there  are  about 
twenty-five  acres  of  good  land  at  Campbelltown, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Sydney. 


LATE  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 

Corn  Marigolds.— 1(  "  E.  H. "  would  like  some  Com 
Marigolds,  I  cull  send  him  some  gratia  if  he  will  send  me 
his  address  through  The  Gakde.n  office Achnamaha. 

Tahiti. — Your  name  is  as  good  as  any  other,  and  is  the 
one  we  usually  use,  Platycodon  autumnale  is  increased  by 
seeds  or  division,  but  is  slow  in  the  last  way. 

"  A  YoUNO  GARltENER  "  sends  stamps  f'lr  an  advertise- 
ment without  giving  any  name  or  address  ;  postal  mai-k, 
Richmond,  Siurey.  Communications  of  this  sort  are  far 
from  rale. 

Monstrous  Foxglove— Z>.  if.— The  flowers  you 
send  show  a  curious  sport,  which  is  not,  however,  uncom- 
mon. It  would  be  interesting  to  obser^'e  if  it  is  perpetuated 
tn  the  seedlings — EIi. 

Yellow  Daisies.— The  malformed  flowers  appear  to 
be  the  result  of  insufficient  nourishment.  Repot  the  plants 
in  good  soil,  and  treat  them  liberajly  with  water  and  weak 
liquid  manure  now  and  then. 

Diseased  Lily  Leaves.—.?.  Galbraith  Bole.- The  in- 
jury to  the  Lily  leaves  you  send  is  no  doubt  the  results  of  a 
chill— a  drop  of  cold  water  on  the  leaf  when  the  sun  shines 
after  cold  rain.— G.  F.  W. 

Hollyhocks  Diseased,- //,  //fn/is.- The  leaf  you 
send  is  attacked  by  a  fungus  peculiar  to  the  Mallow  tribe, 
and  is  particularly  prevalent  in  dry  seasons.  The  only 
remeily  is  to  supply  the  plants  with  plenty  of  water  and  a 
robust  growth  encouraged,  as  moisture  is  unfavourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  fungus.  In  order  to  check  its  progress, 
sprinkle  the  leaves  with  sulphur.— H. 

Diseased  Poplar  Leaves.— i^a«(i'p(i(f.— The  "sac- 
like glands "  on  your  Poplar  leaves  .ire  caused  by  the 
aphides  iwhich  they  enclose.  Several  species  of  these  in- 
sects cause  somewhat  similar  galls  on  the  leaves  of  various 
trees.  They  are  not  likely  to  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
cause  any  injui'y  to  your  trees.  The  aphides  puncture  the 
leaves,  which  causes  an  abnonnal  growth  of  the  surround- 
ing parts.  The  aphides  were  so  dried  up  that  I  cannot 
name  them, — G.  S.  .H. 

Culture  of  Primulas.— H'Afi' IS  the  proper  soil  and 
treatment  for  the  JoUowing  Primulas — viz.,  P.  cashmeri- 
ana,  P.  denticulata,  P.farinosa!  Information  as  to  the 
first  }nentioned  is  spcciallij  desired. — ROCHDALE.  ["  Roch- 
dale "  will  find  a  mi,\ture  of  two  parts  peat,  one  part  silver 
sand,  and  one  part  good  sweet  loam  the  best  for  alpine 
Primulas— all  the  better  if  some  broken  pieces  of  rough 
sandstone  be  placed  ue.ar  and  upon  the  surface.  All  these 
Prunulas  require  a  moist  situation,  but  there  must  be  no 
stagnation.  They  would  not  live  on  a  ckiy  bottom,  so  that 
perfect  dr.iinage  is  requisite.  With  these  conditions  they 
will  enjoy  a  sunny  situation,  and  in  any  case  they  require 
a  clear  sky  overliead.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale 
it  will  bo  difficult  to  flower  them  well  in  the  open  garden, 
except  our  English  P.  farinosa,  which  will  thrive  almost 
anywhere  if  properly  treated.  They  are  all  quite  hardy, 
but  our  severe  winters  stunt  their  growth,  so  that  it  is 
advisable  to  use  cloches  in  the  early  spring  to  ensure  per- 
fect flowering.  To  enjoy  the  rarer  Primulas  in  all  their 
beauty,  they  should  be  flowered  imder  cover,  as  with  the 
Axmcula.  A  cold  alpine  house,  into  which  they  can  be 
placed  at  flowering  time,  is  the  best  place  for  them,  and  in 
such  a  situation  they  continue  to  bloom  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  rich  mealy  coating  of  leaf  and  stem  is  preserved,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower. — BROCKHL'RST, 
Didsfjury.] 

Names  of  Plants.- S.  Hinge.— \,  Abutilon  veslUa- 
rium  variegatum  ;   2,  Fittonia  argyroneura  ;  3,  Diplacus 

glutinosus  ;  4,   Maranta  olivaris. T.  W. — .\erides  odor- 

atum  ;  2,  Rondeletia  auomala  3,  Graphophyllum  pictum  ; 

4,  Dicksonia  antarctica, F.  It.  J/.— 1,  Campanula  rapun- 

culoidcs,  Epilobium  hirsutum  ;  4,  Agrimonia  eupatorium  ; 

3,     Lysimachia     Nummularia. Mac.  —  1,    aparently 

Circfca  Luteiana  (no  flowers) ;  2,  Kpipactis  palustris  ;  3, 
send  better  specimen.— 3/rs.  £i'rtfts.— Diplacus  glutinosus, 
cool  greenhouse  shrub,  grows  in  pots  in  an  ordinary  way. 

F.   ir.  Burton. — Astrantia  major  ;  the  pink  flowered 

one    is   A.    helleborifoiia. David    Rhimi.—l,     Pteris 

tremula  ;  2,  send  again  ;  3,  .\diantum  hispidulum  ;  4, 
Aspidium  caryotideum  ;  5,  Scolopendiium  ^Tilgarecrispum; 

G,  apparently  Gasteria   verrucosa. .V.  E.  Stansfield. — 

Senecio  sarracenicus.  Potentilla  sp. Blackmore. — Peri* 

ploca    gra;ca. C.  S.—\, ;   2,    Glaux    niaritima;3, 

8edum  dasyphyllum.  We  do  not  recognise  the  other 
plants,  as  they  are  badly  damaged. 


Mr.  Riches,  of  Tooting.— We  regret  to 
state  that  we  have  eight  letters  now  before  us 
(apart  from  others  sent  by  us  to  Mr.  Riches)  in 
which  the  writers  state  that  they  have  forwarded 
money  for  plants  to  him  without  getting  plants 
or  even  a  reply.  One  correspondent  from  Scotland, 
who  wrote  twice  to  Mr.  Riches  after  sending  a 
money  order  without  getting  any  reply,  adds,  "  I 
have  so  uniformly  met  with  the  utmost  attention 
and  courtesy  from  many  nurserymen  when  I  have 
sent  for  plants,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  there 
must  be  something  peculiar  in  this  case,  and  that 
Mr.  Riches  may  never  have  heard  of  my  appli- 
cation at  all."  As  Mr.  Riches  has  not  replied  to 
our  repeated  complaints,  and  we  have  stopped  his 
advertisements,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
call  attention  to  the  above-mentioned  facts. 
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"  Tills  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Hk-LVV.^."— Shakespeare. 


ARRANGING  A  GREENHOUSE. 
All  of  us  wbo  live  in  country  places  'see  occa- 
sionally rustic  maidens  carrying  huge  nosegays. 
They  are  most  likely  going  to  the  railway,  and 
are  bound  to  some  town  whei-e  probably  Howers 
are  scarce  ;  or  if  not,  tbey  would  consider  it  very 
ill  manners  to  visit  a  friend  unless  they  plun- 
dered their  gardens  of  every  available  bit  of 
colour.  I  often  glance  at  these  nosegays,  com- 
posed with  reckless  disregard  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  colour  or  art.  What  business  have  I  to 
feel  hurt  th.it  the  maiden  has  chosen  to  arrange 
her  flowers  in  her  own  way  ?  or  to  find  that  she 
had  never  read  Merim^e  or  Field  on  Colour  ? 
"\\'hat  difference  is  there  between  her  simple 
knowledge  and  the  arts  of  an  accomplished 
gardener  ?  Not  an  enormous  difference,  but  it 
e-xists,  and  ought  to  be  attentively  considered. 

I  see  sometimes  greenhouses  resplendent  with 
vivid  tints,  but  where  the  gardener  has  paid 
as  little  attention  to  arrangement  of  colour  as 
ou  r  maiden  with  her  nosegay,  but  in  tliis  case 
he  ought  to  have  known  a  little  better.  Surely 
he  might  have  tried  the  value  of  a  little 
contrast  or  harmony,  or  grouping  his 
plants  in  an  effective  way.  I  constantly 
see  greenhouses  where  a  veiy  little  change 
from  the  indiscriminate  would  greatly  improve 
the  general  effect.  Plants  of  the  same  kind 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  more  together,  not 
dotted  about  all  over  the  house;  for  instance, 
two  Fuchsias  or  two  Gloxinias  placed  together 
make  a  better  show  than  by  themselves.  If  a 
plant  is  very  large  it  will  be  hurtful  to  its  effect 
to  add  a  second,  unless  the  second  is  of  a 
different  colour  or  unless  it  harmonises;  as,  for 
instance,  two  Begonias,  which  at  times  grow  to 
an  immense  size  ;  unless  one  of  them  is  white 
and  the  other  orange,  they  will  not  go  well  to- 
gether. It  is  the  same  with  all  other  plants. 
Masses  of  colour  are  far  more  effective  than  iso- 
lated patches,  especially  white  ;  and  the  same 
rule  of  colour  I  gave  in  my  recipe  for  a  bouquet 
applies  equally  well  to  plants  in  pots — white, 
scarlet,  red,  &c.  White  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  colours  ;  it  is  seized  upon  first  by  the  eye, 
and  is  the  key  and  guide  to  judge  all  colours  and 
tints  by.  I  know  of  no  more  beautiful  white 
than  the  double  white  Pelai-gonium.  I  have  had 
none  in  my  greenhouse  covered  with  bloom  for 
some  months.  Every  large  house  should  be  pro- 
vided with  masses  of  white,  and  orange  and 
carmine  should  be  near  it. 

I  did  not  intend  in  my  bouquet  (p.  101)  that 
people  should  get  the  exact  flowers  1  mentioned. 
On  careful  reading  it  will  be  found  that  it  was 
only  similar  colours  that  were  required.  I  con- 
tend that  the  principle  is  right,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  best  colourists,  so  I 
think  any  one  who  gives  the  idea  a  fair  trial  will 
not  regret  it ;  at  the  same  time  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  dogmatise  on  this  subject.  People  may 
safely  indulge  in  any  style  they  please,  and,  if 
they  like,  make  their  bouquets  and  arrange  their 
plants  on  the  same  principles  as  the  country 
maidens.  The  most  indifferent  to  this  subject 
will  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  harmony 
and  sympathetic  colours,  for  Nature  herself  is 
full  of  such.  I  have  a  double  Zinnia,  of  rich 
apricot-yellow,  the  centre  of  which  has  an 
aureola  of  purple  so  wonderfully  blended  with 
the  yellow,  that  no  intermediate  strain  can  be 
seen.  The  Coleus  is  generally  painted  by  Nature 
exactly  as  a  good  colourist  would  choose  to  do 


it  by  Nature's  established  rules,  even  if  he  had 
never  seen  one.  I  have  one  with  a  crimson 
centre,  then  black  with  a  thin  emerald-green 
edge  ;  another  chocolate  with  edge  of  emerald- 
green;  these  tints  all  harmonise.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  daring  transgression,  but  not  often.  As 
in  the  case  of 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
She  does  not  hesitate  to  bring  pink 
and  green  together,  yet  we  contemplate  a 
Baroness  Rothschild  Rose  amidst  her  green 
foliage  without  our  feelings  being  wounded. 
She  can  afford  to  do  it,  for  her  materials  are 
semi-transparent ;  ours,  stiff  paints  or  dyed 
stuffs.  W.  T. 

Dorset. 

LATE    GRAFTESfG. 

Although  it  is  best  to  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, and  to  be  rather  in  advance  than  behind 
the  proper  season,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  some  particular  operation 
done  at  the  best  time,  and  the  only  choice  that 
remains  is  to  do  it  late  or  let  it  alone  for  the 
season.  The  regrafting  of  fruit  trees  is  one  of 
those  things  that,  although  the  exact  date  at 
which  it  should  be  performed  has  been  fixed, 
like  that  on  which  some  of  our  vegetable  crops 
are  to  be  sown,  yet  it  has  always  been  considered 
essential  to  cut  tlie  stock  down  while  the  sap 
was  dormant,  and  to  regraft  as  soon  as  the  bark 
would  run,  or  the  sap  to  flow  sufficiently  to 
make  the  work  of  uniting  the  scion  to  the 
stock  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  rising  sap ; 
and  in  an  ordinary  way  no  better  mode  has  yet 
been  put  into  practice,  for  the  earlier  grafting 
is  done,  the  longer  the  season  the  grafts  have  to 
perfect  their  growth,  and  the  stronger  they  will 
have  become  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Never- 
theless, as  I  have  stated,  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  get  this  operation 
completed  before  the  showers  of  April  have  left 
us ;  and  although  some  would  hesitate  to  re- 
graft  Apple  and  Pear  trees  when  May  flowers 
begin  to  fade,  I  can  assure  your  readers  that  the 
operation  may  be  quite  as  successfully  performed 
then  as  earlier,  provided  the  grafts  have 
been  kept  cool  and  moist ;  and  if  they 
are  plump  and  good  I  would  guarantee 
that  they  would  even  grow  at  midsummer, 
but  if  dried  up  they  are  useless  at  any  time. 
We  regrafted  several  Apple  and  Pear  trees  this 
year  when  they  were  in  full  leaf  in  the  end  of 
May.  The  topmost  branches  that  showed  a 
good  prospect  of  fruit,  but  of  indifferent  sorts, 
were  left  intact,  and  all  the  lower  branches 
were  sawn  off  and  regrafted  in  the  usual 
manner.  They  not  only  grew  quite  as  well  as 
those  grafted  earlier,  but  are  now  but  very 
little  behind  them,  although  the  top  branches 
are  carrying  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  and  these  will 
probably  be  left  for  another  year,  by  which 
time  a  good  dwarf  head  will  he  formed  to 
replace  that  taken  away.  In  this  manner  any 
upright  pyramid  Pears,  Apples,  or  other 
fruits  may  be  converted  into  natural  spreading 
bushes  by  grafting  the  lowest  tier  or  two  of 
branches  and  letting  the  top  remain  for  a  year 
or  two  to  bear  what  it  will  until  the  new  sort 
or  sorts  get  established,  when,  by  cutting  off 
the  top,  a  fruitful  bearing  tree  is  rapidly  formed. 
Another  case  I  may  mention — that  of  a  neigh- 
bouring fruit  farmer  who  did  not  come  into 
possession  until  the  orthodox  time  for  grafting 
was  over  ;  he,  nevertheless,  boldly  headed  down 
all  trees  that  were  unsatisfactory,  and  having 
grafts  in  reserve,  has  now  a  fine  graft  growth 
established  on  them.  I  would  therefore  advise 
any  one  similarly  situated  to  put  the  plan  just 
adverted  to  into  practice,  for  by  so  doing  even  a 
late  start  may  be  jjiftde  a  positive  gain  as  regards 
time.  J.  Ghoom. 


COOL  TREATMENT  OF  TUBEROSES. 

It  is  quite  possible  the  Tuberose  will  prove  hardy 
in  many  warm,  sheltered  places  where  the  sub-soil 
is  dry  and  consequently  warm.  It  has  lived  in 
tlie  open  here,  and  in  several  other  places  in  this 
county.  Hitherto  its  flowers  under  such  treat- 
ment have  not  proved  satisfactory,  but  these  may 
probably  come  more  perfect  under  superior  cul- 
ture in  the  open  air.  The  cool  treatment  of  the 
Tuberose  under  glass  is  a  matter  of  more  pressing 
practical  importance.  Anything  that  can  dwarf 
the  stature  of  these  beautiful  sweet  flowers  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  for  the  height  of  the 
plants  mars  their  usefulness  for  many  decorative 
purposes.  Nothing  has  been  found  to  dwarf 
Tuberoses  so  efEectually  as  the  placing  of  them  in 
cool  quarters,  or  even  the  open  air,  as  soon  as  the 
flower-stems  are  fair'y  started.  Nor  does  this 
cool  treatment,  if  associated  with  liberal  culture, 
lessen  the  quantity  or  lower  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  ;  it  only  brings  them  nearer  to  the  root — 
that  is  all.  Of  course,  where  the  flowers  are  merely 
grown  for  bouquet  or  other  purposes  the  mere 
height  of  the  plant  is  of  little  or  no  moment. 
But  even  then  cool  treatment  is  useful  in  retarding 
the  blooms,  and  thus  extending  the  blooming 
period.  This  is  daily  becoming  of  more  import- 
ance, as  Tuberoses  all  the  year  round  are 
about  as  much  in  demand  and  as  difficult 
to  supply  as  Eoses  or  Grapes.  A  brisk 
heat  of  60°  or  more  seems  almost  essential 
for  the  starting  of  the  Tuberose,  but  after  it  has 
fairly  started  it  thrives  best  in  a  moderate  heat 
freely  exposed  to  the  air.  It  also  resents  severe 
forcing,  the  flowers  either  burning  or  refusing  to 
open  when  subject  to  a  high  temperature.  I  had 
a  marked  illustration  of  this  during  the  spring. 
Anxious  for  Tuberoses  by  a  given  day,  a  quantity 
was  placed  in  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  80°, 
but  the  flowers,  which  were  nearly  full  grown, 
refused  to  open  or  move,  while  others  that  had 
been  left  in  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°  or 
so  opened  before  the  severely  forced  flowers. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


THE  APPLE  CROP, 


I'EOM  a  careful  perusal  of  the  reports  on  the 
fruit  crops  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Apples  are  a 
much  better  crop  than  they  have  been  for  some 
years,  for  although  we  hear  of  some  failures,  yet 
in  the  aggregate  I  feel  sure  that  not  only  will  the 
quantity  be  far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  crop  of 
recent  years,  but,  what  is  of  even  more  importance, 
the  quality  will  be  good.  I  find  that  such  sorts  as 
the  Wellington,  that  in  unkindly  seasons  are 
speckled  and  deformed  and  almost  worthless,  are 
this  year  beautifully  clear  in  the  skin,  and  promise 
to  swell  out  to  a  large  size.  We  are  now  gathering 
Keswick  Codlins,  medium-sized  trees  of  which  are 
yielding  from  8  to  10  sieves  each.  All  the  largest 
should  be  gathered  first,and  the  small  left  for  a  late 
crop,  for  in  abundant  Apple  years  the  price  sinks  so 
low  as  not  to  be  remunerative  if  they  are  all  left 
until  fully  grown.  Even  during  the  bad  years 
through  which  we  have  passed  really  good 
orchards  that  have  had  any  care  bestowed  on 
them  have  been  remunerative,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  with  a  return  of  brighter  and  better  seasons, 
of  which  we  have  now  a  fair  commencement,  the 
cultivation  of  orchard  fruits,  especially  Apples, 
will  be  one  of  the  things  in  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  hold  our  own  against  foreign  competition. 
If,  however,  hardy  fruit  is  to  become  a  source  of 
national  wealth,  and  a  means  of  employment  for 
our  surplus  population,  cultivators  must  see  that 
it  is  grown  on  the  cheapest  system  possible.  In 
that  respect  home  growers  are  unfairly  handi- 
capped. A  correspondent  asks,  "  What  are  extra- 
ordinary tithes  ?  "  Well,  he  would  soon  find  out 
that  if  he  came  here ;  after  agreeing  to  pay  a  good 
rent  he  would  be  called  on  for  "  extraordinary 
tithes  "  assoon  as  he  planted  the  land  with  fruits, 
Hops,  or  garden  produce,  which,  coupled  with 
the  high  rates  by  rail  for  fruit,  keep  the  land 
from  being  turned  to  the  profitable  use  it  might 
be  for  around  here  it  is  well  adapted  for  fruit 
culture.    If  we  bad  free  trade  in  land,  growers 
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could  apply  their  energies   to  its  culture  with 
a  reasonable  hope  of  recompense. 
Linton.  J.  Groom. 


NOTES  FROM   BINGHAM. 

Some  rare  plauLs  have  been  in  bloom  at  Bing- 
ham, but  I  have  not  been  there  to  see  them, 
except  occasionally.  The  hardy  red  Water 
Lily  (Xymph.'ca  alba  var.  rosea — syn.,  sph.Tro- 
carpa)  has  bloomed  with  me  for  the  first  lime 
in  the  pond,  and  is  now  thoroughly  established; 
but  it  will  not  be  seen  at  its  best  for  se\-eral 
seasons.  AVater  Lilies  take  a  long  time  esta- 
blishing themselves,  and  oven  strong  plants  do 
not  .show  their  full  character  under  four  or  live 
years.  The  common  yellow  Water  Lilies 
planted  some  eight  years  ago  now  have  such 
large  flowers,  that  one  would  really  think  them 
some  new_  species.  So  I  will  not  report  on  tliis 
Water  Lily  for  another  summer  ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  the  most  splendid  hardy  plant  we  have. 
The  seedlings  grow  rapidly  when  once  up,  but 
are  very  capricious  in  germinating,  and  if  once 
the  seed  gets  dry  apparently  it  never  will  come 
up  at  all.  Of  twenty  seeds  I  have  given  to 
Battersea  Park  for  the  ornamental  waters  there 
seventeen  have  germinated.  My  Xelunibiums 
in  tubs  in  a  frame  are  now  making  very  good 
growth,  but  1  do  not  think  we  can  grow  these 
in  the  open  air  in  our  English  climate.  A  week 
of  hot  n-eather  does  wonders  for  them,  but  as  it 
is  generally  followed  by  very  cold  weather,  they 
are  put  back  again  in  their  growth.  Possibly 
the  dwarf  Japanese  varieties  may  be  hardier, 
and  this  I  hope  to  test  next  summer.  Nymplu-ea 
flava  has  not  made  growth  this  summer,  and  1 
suspect  it  is  an  annual,  like  some  of  the  other 
Nymphreas.  It  makes  runners  like  a  Straw- 
berry plant.  The  blue  Cape  Nymphaa  has 
been  in  bloom  with  me,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  hardy.  Nymphsea  pygnii-ea  is  also  in 
bloom.  The  hardy  red  American  "\^'ater  Lily 
(Nymphfca  odorata  rubra)  I  had  from  Woolson, 
of  Passaic,  was  frosted  coming  over,  but  1  hope 
to  get  it  again.  A  cross  between  this  and  the 
Swedish  rose  variety  ought  to  produce  some- 
thing very  valuable. 

About  Lilies.— Lilium  llansoni  has  been 
in  bloom  and  has  proved  perfectly  hardy,  and  as 
easy  to  grow  in  the  open  border  as  any  of  the 
common  Martagons,  which  it  much  resembles 
in  form  and  growth,  but  is  yellow  with  dark 
spots.  Medeoloides  has  also  proved  itself  a 
pretty  little  border  Lily  ;  also  Lilium  callosum, 
of  which  1  have  a  nice  batch  from  Japan.  The 
white  auratum  (virginalo)  is  just  over,  and  I 
hope  to  get  seed.  It  is  a  glorious  plant.  The 
superb  Lily  INIessrs.  Veitch  have  named  by  Mr. 
Baker  auratum  virginale  is  a  different  tiling 
altogether,  as  it  has  no  spot  of  any  kind  at  all, 
being  in  texture  of  petal  very  like  our  own 
Madonna  Lilies  (candidum).  It  comes  from  an 
island  off  Japan,  and  is,  I  expect,  a  new  species, 
though  perhaps  the  same  as  Lilium  Wittei, 
described  in  Lr.  "Wallace's  book.  Their  broad 
petalled  variety  of  auratum  is  also  quite  new  to 
the  gardening  world.  It  grows  about  I'i  ft. 
high,  has  very  broad  leaves  like  speciosum,"and 
very  large  flowers  with  more  spots  and  broader 
petals  than  any  auratum  seen  before.  But  the 
gem  of  their  collection  is  Lilium  gloriosoides, 
which  in  growth  is  like  an  auratum,  in  flower 
just  like  speciosum;  but  the  spots,  instead  of 
being  magenta  or  crimson,  are  the  most  lovely 
flame  colour,  like  a  pinky-orange  Azalea 
Among  other  Lilies  I  have  had  in  bloom  is  the 
■white  spotted  Martagon,  a  creamy  white  with 
red  spots,  a  Lily  of  great  beautv;  also  LiUum 
polyphylhim,  no^y  well  established,  but  not 
worth  much.  LiUum  Krameri  is  reallv  easy  to 
grow  if  you  get  a  light  and  very  deep  soil  with 


rapid  drainage.  Allthrouf^h  this  hot  weathermy 
auratums  have  never  required  water  or  shown  a 
sign  of  dropping  their  buds  or  leaves,  and  that 
is  because  they  can  send  their  roots  into  2  ft.  of 
the  lightest  soil,  and  then  into  6  in.  of  broken 
bricks  beneath.  1  never  saw  Lilies  in  the  open 
air  in  a  more  healthy  state.  The  deep  preparing 
of  a  border  may  be  very  expensive  to  start  wilh, 
but  it  entirely  saves  the  trouble  of  watering,  as 
they  have  had  none  at  all.  Lilium  llansoni  I 
fancy  is  from  the  Kurile  Islands. 

The  scarlet  (Uematis  has  stood  the  winter  un- 
protected, but  it  will  not  be  of  much  value  till 
we  get  crosses  from  it.  EremurusTobustus,from 
7  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  has  been  in  bloom  and  is  now 
seeding.  1  thought  I  had  lost  it  during  the 
winter,  as  the  snow  got  pulpy  and  soft  from  the 
rapid  changes  of  weather,  but  now  it  is  in  good 
health,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  late  spring  plant 
we  have.  Delphinium  cardmale,  now  about  •)  ft. 
high  with  us,  has  quite  astonished  me  with  its 
beauty — a  lovely  scarlet  with  a  yellow  centre.  I 
look  on  tliis  as  a  great  plant  of  the  future.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy  and  easily  managed. 

Euank  Miles. 


NOTES  FROM  DUBLIN. 

Indian  Poppies  (Jleconopsis).— Some  one 
wrote  in  The  Gauden  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
these  were  "interesting,"  but  not  beautiful.  My 
first  plant  of  Jleconopsis  M'allichi,  from  last 
year's  seed,  opened  its  flowers  a  fortnight  ago.  It 
was  a  pale  flabby  variety  of  a  bluish-lilac  shade, 
and  it  went  a  long  way  towards  convincing  me  that 
Fitch's  beautiful  figure  in  "  Himalayan  Plants  "  was 
—well,  a  trifle  too  dense  in  the  blue  ;  and  also  that 
the  statement  of  the  writer  in  The  Gaedex  was 
quite  correct.  Now,  however,  a  stronger  seedling 
of  31.  Wallichi,  opening  its  first  blossoms  (the  first 
flowers  at  the  top  of  the  plant  are  far  finer  than 
later  ones  lower  down  tlie  stem),  proves  Fitch's 
representation  to  bo  pretty  near  the  mark,  and  I 
fancy  the  plant  could  not  have  been  seen  in  good 
condition,  or  perhaps  the  variety  was  but  a  poor 
one,  when  the  term  "  interesting  "  was  used  re- 
specting it  instead  of  beautiful.  Without  a 
doubt  well-grown  plants  of  Jleconopsis  nepalensis 
(sulphur  yellow)  or  M.  Wallichi  (Prussian  blue) 
afford  one  a  treat  when  in  bloom.  They  do  not 
succeed  with  me  in  the  full  sun,  but  when  so 
planted  that  the  mid-day  glare  is  tcreened  from 
them  they  luxuriate,  and  their  great  rosettes  of 
hairy  leaves  are  beautiful  even  if  one  did  not  see 
the  flowers.  Treated  as  biennials  and  saved 
through  the  winter  under  a  cap-glass  or  in  a  cold 
frame,  they  bloom  strongly  the  second  season. 

Flo-wers  for  'Vases.— As  a  rule  even  the 
best  decorators  flU  their  vases  too  full.  One 
now  before  me  contains  three  leaves  and  three 
flower-spikes  of  the  purple-flowered  Plantain  Lily 
(Fuukia  ovata),  a  flower  of  Lilium  longiflorum, 
three  tall  spikes  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus,  a 
single  spike  of  G.  brenchleyensis,  and  two  slender 
sprays  of  the  common  Asparagus.  The  vase 
itself  is  of  a  soft  grey  tint,  1  ft.  in  height,  and 
3  in.  across  the  top  from  rim  to  rim.  Cutting  the 
flowers  and  tlie  arrangement  of  them  took  up  less 
than  ten  minutes.  In  the  cutting  of  flowers  for 
vase  decorcMon  the  tendency  is— and  among 
young  gardeners  it  is  a  strong  one— to  cut  them 
with  short  stems.  To  catch  hold  of  a  flower- 
stem  just  below  the  blossom,  as  if  it  were  a  snake, 
and  then  to  reap  off  the  stalks  just  below  the 
hand,  is  not  the  right  way.  If  blossoms  are  borne 
on  long  and  graceful  stems,  such  must  always  be 
out  full  length  for  vase  decoration.  Cut  your 
flowers  with  the  stalks  as  long  as  is  natural, 
arrange  a  few  of  their  own  leaves  with  them,  and 
above  all  (lo  not  cram  the  vases  too  full.  Two  or 
three  distinct  types  of  flower  beautv  arranged 
with  fresh  bold  leaves,  or  a  bit  of  graceful  Grass- 
like spray,  is  far  more  pleasing  than  a  bouquet- 
like handful  of  flowers  caught  up  tightly  by  the 
throat,  so  to  speak,  and  then  jammed  down  into 
the  neck  of  the  vase 


Large    Crimson    Groundsel    ^Seneoio 

pulchcr).— Like  some  other  growers,  I  some  time 
ago  began  to  think  this  plant  rather  difiicult  to 
manage  rightly  in  order  to  make  sure  of  its  late 
autumnal  blo.ssoms.  Now  I  find  it  best  to  treat 
it  as  a  biennial  as  follows:  In  November  or 
Ueceinber  dig  up  such  stock  plants  as  are  not 
showing  flowers  and  you  will  find  to  each  several 
long  white  roots  as  thick  as  a  crowquill,  or 
tliicker  if  the  plants  be  strong.  These  roots  cut 
into  1 -in.  lengths,  and  inserted  as  cuttings  in  a 
pan  of  coarse  sand,  root  and  break  into  leafy 
growth  freely  if  tliey  be  watered  occasionally 
and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  light  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  50=^  during  the  winter.  In  April  each 
will  have  become  a  plant  with  several  leaves  vary- 
ing from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  length.  Pot  them  off 
separately  in  .-J-in.  pots,  using  leaf  mould,  loam, 
and  sand  in  equal  proportions,  and  place  the 
plants  in  a  cold  frame,  which  should  bo  kept 
rather  close  until  new  roots  are  made.  They  may 
then  have  air  during  fine  weather,  and  may  be 
planted  out  in  a  well  dug  sunny  border  in  May. 
Thus  treated,  they  make  strong  and  rapid  growth. 
Some  of  the  strongest  will  throw  up  a  sjjike  the 
first  year,  but  all  bloom  strongly  the  second 
season.  My  plants  propagated  in  this  way  in 
December,  1879,  are  now  vigorous,  and  all  promise 
to  produce  strong  spikes.  The  strongest  pieces 
are  throwing  up  two  or  three  flowering  stems 
each,  and  have  magnificent  leaves  of  great  sub- 
stance. Any  plants  which  fail  to  flower  the 
second  season,  or  which  show  a  tendency  to 
break  up  into  several  weak  crowns  instead  of  one 
strong  one,  should  be  broken  up  for  stock,  using 
the  thick  quill  roots  for  cuttings  as  before 
mentioned. 

Picotee  Painted  Lady  (Somers).  - 
This  is  a  bright  and  effective  flower.  In  vivid 
colouring  and  brilliancy  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  I  know  in  its  way,  and  the  fringing  of  the 
petals,  which  prevents  it  becoming  a  florist's 
flower,  enhances  its  beauty  a  thousand-fold,  and 
gives  a  lightness  to  its  vivid  colouring  which  it 
would  otherwise  lack.  It  was  given  to  me  by  the 
raiser,  Mr.  John  Somers,  a  zealous  am.ateur  florist. 
As  a  border  flower  it  is  very  floriferous,  and  the 
foliage  is  bold  and  of  a  clear  glaucous  tint,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  old  Clove  Carnation. 
The  colour  is  light  rosy  scarlet,  each  segment 
being  edged  and  lined  behind  with  white  in  a 
very  elegant  way.  From  the  same  collection  we 
got  the  old  "Waterloo  and  Wellington  Pinks, 
robust  and  free-blooming  varieties  with  bold 
fringed  flowers  of  a  deep  rosy  lilac  colour,  with 
dark  purple  velvet-like  markings  in  the  centre. 
Unlike  many  of  the  delicate  productions  of  the 
florist,  these  two  varieties  arc  perfectly  hardy,  and 
give  an  abundance  of  bright  and  sweet  flowci-s 
from  the  open  ground  for  decorati\  e  uses. 

Q-ladiolusSaundersi  —Amongst  the  many 
beautiful  bulbous  plants  figured  in  The  Garden 
this  is  one  of  the  best,  harcUest,  and  most  effective. 
It  is  now  in  bloom  here,  a  strong  clump  bearing 
three  spikes.  Last  autumn  I  paid  a  shilling,  I 
think  it  was,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  for  a 
good  sound  bulb,  which  was  planted  on  a  deep 
sunny  border  close  to  a  brick  wall.  Last  August 
it  produced  a  good  strong  spike,  and,  as  before 
stated,  this  season  there  arc  three  vigorous  spikes 
now  in  perfection.  In  point  of  Ijcauty  the  vivid 
scarlet  white-eyed  blossoms,  each  of  good  texture, 
and  nearly  5  in.  across,  are  comparable  with  those 
of  Disa  grandiflora,  and  when  the  bulbs  become 
well  established,  there  is  a  great  improvement  in 
the  size,  texture,  and  colouring  of  the  flowers.  If 
only  as  a  companion  for  the  long-tubed  white 
Japanese  Lilies,  this  Cape  bulb  is  well  worth  a 
place  in  all  good  gardens. 

Primula  capitata.-Of  Primroses  now  in 
bloom,  this  is  one  of  the  finest.  It  seems  to  be  a 
dark  and  late  flowering  purple  or  plum  coloured 
variety  of  the  P.  denticulata  section  from 
Northern  India,  and,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
an  amateur  whom  I  have  never  seen,  it  is  now  in 
bloom  in  our  collection.  Different  individuals,  as 
raised  from  seed,  vary  much  in  colour — a  charm 
in  store  for  those  who  will  boldly  raise  seedlings 
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of  all  good  hardy  flowers.  I  wish  Mr.  Wolley 
Dod  would,  at  his  leisure,  kindly  tell  us  how  to 
preserve  this  Primrose  through  the  winter  months. 
1  lost  several  plants  of  it  last  year  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  my  own  ex- 
perience was  not  unique  in  that  way.  P.  erosa, 
P.  mollis,  and  P.  Munroi  in  the  same  frame  were 
uninjured.  P.  rosea  is  already  showing  the  short 
scaped  trusses  it  generally  aifords  in  late  summer 
or  autumn,  and  the  old  Siberian  P.  cortusoides 
grown  in  the  shade  is  throwing  up  tall  scapes  of 
its  deeply  gashed  rosy  lilac  flowers,  as  indeed  it 
has  not  failed  to  do  since  May  last.  It  is  now 
known  to  be  quite  distinct  from  P.  Sieboldi,  of 
Japan,  which  is  yet  in  some  jO-ardens  grown  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  P.  cortusoides  amcena. 

Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus.— Of  all  white 
flowers  tliis  has  been  most  plentiful  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  As  vase  flowers  its 
cool  white  blossoms,  set  so  prettily  on  long  slender 
arching  scapes,  are  unique  in  their  way.  Cut 
when  the  lower-most  flower  expands  and  placed 
in  water,  every  bud  opens  fresh  and  fair,  the 
aver.ige  duration  of  each  spike  so  cut  being  a  fort- 
night, txood  sound  bulbs  produce  one  spike  the 
first  year,  and  from  three  to  five  the  second  season 
after  planting— that  is  to  say,  they  do  so  in  our 
light  rich  sandy  soil.  AVe  plant  a  few  bulbs  of  it 
every  autumn,  and  find  that  they  flower  earlier 
and  better  at  the  foot  of  warm  walls  than  when 
planted  in  the  open  border.  A  friend  who  has 
much  to  do  in  the  way  of  filling  drawing-room 
vases  has  a  sunny  two-light  frame  full  of  it 
every  season.  In  October  a  bed  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand  in  nearly  equal  proportions 
is  made  up  in  which  to  plant  the  bulbs.  The  bed 
is  about  1  ft.  in  depth  and  well  drained,  and  in 
this  the  bulbs,  some  hundreds  in  number,  are 
planted  rather  thickly  and  i  in.  in  depth.  The 
lights  are  replaced,  air  being  left  on  always  except 
daring  .severe  frosts.  No  water  is  given  until  the 
leaves  appear  about  February,  or  earlier  if  the 
season  bo  mild,  and  then  only  enough  to  keep  the 
soil  moist.  The  lights  are  thrown  back  during 
mild  weather;  in  April  they  are  removed  altogether. 
During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  in  June, 
sheaves  of  scapes  are  cut  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  are  then  much  admired.  The  bulbs  are 
marked  at  los.  per  hundred  in  a  catalogue  now 
before  me, 

Montbretia  Pottsi. — Will 'some  one  who 
has  had  much  experience  of  this  plant  (figured  in 
The  Gardes)  kindly  oblige  by  saying  if  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  quite  suddenly  just  as  its 
flowers  begin  to  expand  1  This  is  the  case  with 
two  tufts  of  it  which  we  have  here,  and  the  same 
thing  happened  at  precisely  the  same  time  last 
season.  As  it  was  very  hot  and  dry  in  August 
last  year  I  supposed  at  the  time  that  extreme 
drought  wasthecause.butthis  yearthc  plants  have 
been  watered  thoroughly,  and  so  I  am  now  con- 
vinced there  is  some  other  reason,  especially  as 
Tritonia  aurea  is  as  fresh  and  as  green  as  a  Leek 
close  beside  the  Montbretia.  I  may  add  that  the 
Montbretia  increases  very  rapidlj-,  a  single  corm 
planted  two  years  ago  now  forming  a  dense  mass 
of  leafy  shoots  1  ft.  through  at  the  ground  level. 
The  yellowness  of  leafage  to  which  I  refer  is 
strikingly  similar  to  that  attributed  to  sun-stroke, 
drought,  kc,  bj'  various  growers  in  tlie  case  of 
Lilium  auratum  and  other  kinds  of  Lilies. 

Tritoma  (Kniphofia)   McOwani.— This  is 

one  of  the  dwarfest  of  all  the  species,  and  also 
the  first  to  flower  in  our  climate.  A  good  figure 
of  it  has  appeared  in  The  Garden,  and  now, 
after  several  more  years'  experience  of  the  plant 
under  cultivation,  it  still  continues  to  rise  in  my 
estimation.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  good,  safe, 
and  showy  plant  in  nearly  all  soils  and  situations, 
and  is  certainly  most  brilliant  and  effective  here 
when  in  flower.  To  say  that  its  red  flower-spikes 
are  produced  in  succession  from  August  until  the 
sharp  frosts  of  November  check  them  is  no  mean 
recommendation.  Another  dwarf  and  effective 
plant  appears  to  be  even  less  common  in  gardens. 
I  allude  to  T.  jjumila,  as  figured  in  one  of  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Botanical  Magazine.  The 
name  is  quite  familiar,  but  the  true  plant  is  rare 


in  comparison  with  the  labels,  which  so  often  are 
all  that  represent  it.  F.  W.  B. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
dens.— The  number  of  visitors  to  these  gardens 
and  the  Medical  and  Sanitary  Exhibition  on  Bank 
Holiday  was  12,209. 

Magnolia  glauca. — As  a  sweet  scentedshrub 
for  a  lawn  this  species  is  specially  commendable, 
as  it  produces  its  white  flowers  so  low  that  they 
may  be  examined  closely  and  their  delicious  odour 
inhaled.  On  the  lawns  at  Kew  are  some  fine 
examples  now  in  flower. 

OienkoWSkia  Kirki. — As  a  further  instance 
of  the  great  value  of  this  new  African  Gingerwort 
as  a  decorative  subject,  we  might  mention  that  it 
is  still  in  flower  at  Kew,  and  is  even  developing 
some  more  flower-spikes.  It  is  now  some  two 
months  since  we  first  noticed  the  plants  of  this 
in  flower. 

Purple  Loosestrife.— The  pretty  Lythrum 
Salicaria  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  almost  every- 
where along  with  water-side  plants,  among  which  it 
stands  out  prominent  owing  to  the  gay  purple- 
rose  of  its  tall  spikes  of  blossoms.  Pretty 
as  is  the  ordinary  wild  kind,  it  is  far  surpassed  by 
the  varieties  that  have  originated  in  gardens,  of 
which  those  named  superbum  and  roseum  are  the 


Flower  of  Purple  Loosestrife  (enlarged)  . 

finest,  .and  both  arc  in  flower  in  most  of  the 
hardy  plant  nurseries  round  London.  The  colour 
of  these  is  a  much  clearer  rose  than  the  common 
kind,  and  the  spikes  also  are  larger,  parlicuUrly 
those  of  superbum,  which,  under  good  cultivation, 
rise  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high.  These  fine  varieties  should 
taketheplaceamongwatersideplantsof  the  typical 
kind,  particularly  in  localities  where  the  latter 
grows  abundantly  in  a  wild  state. 

Himalayan  Blue  Poppy.— A  fine  plant  of 
Meconopsis  Wallichi  is  now  in  flower  on  the  old 
rockery  at  Kew.  It  has  been  planted  out  for 
about  a  year,  and  is  now  covered  with  numbers  of 
its  large  porcelain  blue  flowers,  which  are  higlily 
attractive.  If  treated  as  a  biennial  in  this  way  it  is 
a  very  satisfactory  plant  to  cultivate. 

Salvia    porphyranthera  is   by   far  the 

brightest  and  best  Sage  among  the  numerous 
species  grown  in  the  open  air  at  Kew.  It  is  a 
hardy  kind,  but  thrives  finely  during  summer  out- 
of-doors,  and  it  flowers  profusely,  and  the  blos- 
soms, about  medium  size,  are  of  such  a  brilliant 
crimson  as  to  eclipse  all  others  as  regards  colour. 
It  is  a  dwarf  grower,  and  very  compact. 

Hardy  Oeanothus. — There  are  so  many 
kinds  of  Ceanothus  that  are  not  sufficiently  hardy 
to  withstand  the  rigour  of  our  climate,  that  the 
perfectly  hardy  kinds  are  doubly  valuable.  The 
most  beautiful  of  these  is  Gloire  de  Versailles, 
now  in  great  beauty  in  the  open  air  at  Kew.     The 


flowers  are  produced  in  feathery  clusters,  termi- 
nating each  branch,  and  the  colour,  a  pale  bluish- 
purple,  is  really  lovely.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
the  plant  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
least  injured  by  the  last  two  winters. 

Beautiful   Greenhouse  Climber.— One 

of  the  finest  of  all  greenhouse  climbing  plants  is 
undoubtedly  Khodochiton  volubile,  a  slender- 
growing  plant  bearing  flowers  with  a  pink  bell- 
shaped  calyx  encircling  a  deep  crimson-maroon 
corolla.  These  hang  in  graceful  festoons  from 
the  slender  twining  branches,  and  retain  their 
beauty  from  the  beginning  till  the  end  of  summer. 
Some  fine  examples  of  it  may  now  be  seen  in 
flower  in  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew  trained 
to  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Howardia  caracacensis.- In  the  Victoria 
regia  house  at  Kew  there  is  now  in  flower  a 
specimen  of  this  singularly  attractive  Cinchona- 
ceous  plant  from  South  America.  It  is  of  shrubby 
growth  ;  each  branch  is  terminated  by  a  loose 
cluster  of  long  tubular  flowers  of  a  purplish  rose 
hue.  The  most  attractive  organs,  however,  are 
the  heart-shaped  bracts  of  a  pleasing  rosy  tint, 
which  subtend  the  flowers  much  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Jlussajnda  frondosa  and  luteola,  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  and  which  are  both  in  flower  at 
Kew. 

Dipladenia  boliviensis.-  This  beautiful 
stove  climber  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  for 
general  cultivation,  as  it  is  more  easily-  managed 
than  the  pink  flowered  section,  and,  being  freer  in 
growth  and  flowers,  renders  it  all  the  more 
valuable.  In  the  Victoria  regia  house  at  Kew  there 
is  now  a  vigorous  plant  twining  prettily  round 
one  of  the  pillars,  and  the  large  white  blossoms 
with  orange  centres  contrast  finely  with  the 
shining  green  foliage.  The  beautiful  D.  aniabilis, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  carmine-tinted  kinds,  is 
likewise  in  bloom  in  the  stoves. 

Seedling  Pelargoniums.  —  Herewith  I 
send  trusses  of  blooms  cut  from  three  seedling 
plants  of  zonal  Pelargoniums.  The  three  plants 
were  raised  this  year  from  one  pod  of  seed  from 
Dr.  Denny  crossed  with  Violet  Double — 
seedlings  not  yet  cut  down. — W.  Faeren,  //»«" 
House,  Cambrid/je.  [The  flowers  sent  represent 
some  very  beautiful  varieties  ;  one  a  good  double ; 
another  a  semi-double;  while  the  third  is  a  single 
sort  with  large  and  finely-formed  flowers.  All 
are  of  a  rich  deep  crimson,  the  doubles  being 
particularly  brilliant.] 

A  Beautiful  Bramble.- One  of  tlie  most 
attractive  plants  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew 
just  now  is  Piulius  phrenicolasius,  a  climbing 
Bramble  from  Japan.  The  plant  is  growing 
luxuriantly  planted  out  in  the  border,  climbing  to 
a  tall  polesome  15  ft.  high.  It  is  now  covered 
with  its  bright  scarlet  fruits,  which  in  form  and 
size  much  resemble  Raspberries.  It  is  presumably 
quite  hardy,  but  on  this  point  we  have  no  con- 
clusive evidence.  The  fruits  are  said  to  bo 
delicious,  of  fine  flavour,  pleasantly  sub-acid  ; 
hence  it  would  make  an  addition  to  our  list  of 
fruits  if  grown  on  a  large  scale. 

Select  Pentstemons.— Amongst  the  best 
Pent.stemous  at  Messrs.  Downie  &  Lairds  nur- 
series, near  Edinburgh,  are  the  following :  Miss 
Arnott,  Mrs.  Robertson  Munro,  Mrs.  8.  Walker, 
W.  P.  Laird,  Provost  Shields,  William  Thom, 
T.  P.  W.  Butt,  Richard  Dean,  William  JIulligan, 
Jlrs.  Dow,  Miss  Melville,  James  Eadie,  Mrs.  F. 
Terret,  Master  F.  Terret,  Lady  Mathieson,  James 
Leadbeater,  Jolin  J.  Hewison.  Some  of  these 
have  flowers  almost  like  Foxgloves  in  size. 
Amongst  many  very  beautiful  Delphiniums, 
double  and  single,  is  one  called  Douchfour, 
curiously  like  the  old  D.  grandiflorum  in  flower 
and  manner  of  growth.  Some  of  the  finest 
Phloxes  I  saw  at  Pink  Hill  were  Lady  Belhaven, 
Bellini,  John  Anderson,  Mrs.  Row,  John  Shearer, 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  James  Black,  tall,  late  kinds, 
most  of  which  are  not  fully  in  blossom.Mr.  Goodall 
is  beo-inning  to  introduce  a  dwarf  form  of  the 
late  I'hloxes,  which  will  be  an  improvement. 
Some  of  the  early  dwarf  Phloxes  now  in  flower 
are  very  good  in  shape  and  colour. — C.  M.  Owen. 
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Jean  Verschaffelt,  ivc  learn,  has  piven  up 
his  nursery  at  Faubourg  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  and 
it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Komain 
and  Raphael  de  Smet,  by  whom  the  business  will 
be  carried  on  under  the  name  of  De  iSmetFr&res. 

Tomatoes  and  Melons.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co., 
L'ovent  Garden,  for  twelve  fruits  of  Model 
Tomato  and  one  fruit  of  Melon  Kirdar  of  Cabul 
will  be  competed  for. 

Qrammanthes      chlorantha    (gentian- 

oides). — 'J'liis  is  a  bright  little  plant  in  sunshine  ; 
it  should  be  treated  as  a  tender  annual  and  put 
out  on  sunny  spots  and  choice  borders.  Sent  by  Mr. 
Burbidge.  It  is  usually  somewhat  uncertain  in 
cultivation,  but  no  doubt  a  gem  seen  in  a  some- 
what better  climate. 

New  TropSBolum.— Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
send  us  specimens  of  tlieir  new  Tom  Thumb 
Nasturtium  Empress  of  India,  to  be  sent  out 
this  season.  It  is  far  in  advance  of  that  already 
popular  variety  King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  the  colour 
being  many  shades  deeper,  and  the  haliit  of  tlie 
plant  perfect. 

Fine    Lilium    auratum.  —  Mr.  Peacock 

sends  us  from  his  garden  at  Sudbuiy  House, 
Hammersmith,  an  exceptionally  fine  flower  of 
this  Lily.  It  measures  about  15  in.  across  the 
extreme  tips  of  the  petals.  The  bands  of  the 
petals  are  suffused  with  red,  and  the  flower  is 
copiously  spotted  with  the  same  colour. 

National  Bose  Society.— A  special 
meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  tliis  society 
wall  be  held  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  37,  Arundel 
Street,  Strand,  on  Tuesday,  August  9,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  statement 
of  the  terms  on  which  the  society  will  be  prepared 
to  hold  their  metropolitan  exhibition  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882. 

Large  Brussels  Sprouts.— We  have  a 
photograph  showing  the  wonderful  size  and  vigour 
to  which  this  plant  has  been  grown  by  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, of  Burghley.  rcr.sonally,  we  like  Brussels 
Sprouts  as  they  are  eaten  in  Brassels  and  by  all 
Christian  people  who  really  know  them  ;  but,  as 
our  friend  at  Burghley  says,  there  is  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  public  "  who  like  something  to  look  at 
as  well  as  something  to  cat ;"  and  no  doubt  these 
Brobdingnagian  Brussels  Sprouts  "  meet  a  great 
want." 

Show  of  Out  Roses.— During  the  past 
week  a  collection  of  cut  Roses  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Regent's  Park,  from  Cranston's  Nursery  and 
Seed  Company's  grounds,  at  King's  Acre, 
Hereford.  It  consists  of  a  fine  display  of  the 
best  sorts  as  well  as  several  new  kinds.  Among 
the  new  varieties  is  a  seedling  of  last  year,  called 
Mrs.  Jowitt,  a  bright  carmine  flower  of  fine  form. 
Another  novelty,  one  of  this  year's  seedlings,  is 
named  Mrs.  Gretton.  It  is  of  a  deep  velvety 
maroon,  with  thick  petals,  and  is  of  good  form. 
Crimson  Redder  is  also  a  desirable  variety  on  ac- 
count of  its  lateness.  Other  varieties  shown  were 
Reynolds  Hole,  Mdlle.  Oswald  de  Kerchove, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  deep  pink,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Constantia  Fretiakoff,  deliciously  scented, 
Mons.  Etienne  Lcvet,  rosy  vermilion,  Emilio 
Hausburg,  Louis  A'an  Houtte,  and  Marguerite 
Brassac,  a  new  Rose  of  a  rather  deeper  shade 
than  the  well-known  Charles  Lefebvre.  The 
show  will  be  continued  until  the  9th  inst. 

Water  Lilies.— These  constitute  at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  chief  attractions  at 
Kew.  In  the  old  Lily  house  near  the  Palm 
house  the  tropical  kinds  are  in  great  beauty. 
These  principally  comprise  the  varieties  of  the 
Egyptian  Lotos  (Nymphaja  Lotus),  viz.,  dentata, 
with  large  and  beautiful  flowers  of  a  pure  white: 
rubra,  of  a  deeper  rose  tint  than  tlie  type ;  and 
rubra  minor,  a  charming  little  variety,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest,  the  colour  being  deeper  and 
the  flowers  much  smaller.  N.  stellata  is  rather  a 
poor  flower  as  regards  size  and  colour,  but  very 
delicate  in  form,  the  petals  assuming  a  star-like 
pattern.    N.  scutifolia  is  an  intense  blue,  though 


the  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  N.  gigantca 
minor  of  the  same  colour.  The  latter  is  a  small 
flowered  form  of  the  Australian  Water  Lily  that 
prows  to  such  a  large  size  in  the  still  lakes  about 
Brisbane  and  other  localities  in  the  west  part  of 
that  continent.  There  are  several  other  tropical 
species  represented  in  the  collection,  though  they 
are  not  in  flower  at  present.  One  other  kind 
remains  to  be  mentioned  among  those  gi-owing  in 
the  ^Vater  Lily  house,  which  is  the  rose-coloured 
variety  of  the  beautiful  North  American  N. 
odorata.  It  is  known  as  N.  odorata  minor, 
and  also  as  N.  odorata  rosea.  The  flowers  are 
smaller  than  the  typical  N.  odorata,  and 
of  a  beautiful,  soft,  bluish  tint,  even  more 
pleasing  than  the  rose-colouied  form  of  N.  alba. 
Among  the  Water  Lilies  in  the  open-air  aquatic 
tank  in  the  herbaceous  ground,  N.  tuberosa  is  still 
in  flower,  and  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its 
manner  of  growth  from  cither  of  the  other  hardy 
kinds. 

Extraordinary  Tithe.— This  impost,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  report  of  the  .select  committet 
appointed  to  inquire  into  its  assessment 
originated  under  tlie  Tithe  Commutation 
Act  of  18.S6,  which  empowered  the  com- 
missioners to  make  Hop  gardens,  market 
gardens,  and  orchards  into  separate  districts,  on 
which  an  extra  assessment  was  to  be  levied. 
This  distinction  was  based  on  the  plea  that  the 
produce  of  garden  and  orchard  land  is  more  pro- 
fitable than  that  of  ordinary  arable  land.  If  a 
district  producing  Hops,  fruit,  or  vegetables  is 
converted  into  corn  land  the  extraordinary  tithe 
ceases ;  and  when  land  previously  devoted  to 
grain  or  pasture  is  cultivated  for  Hop; 
or  gardens  the  extraordinary  charge  i: 
put  on  it.  The  objections  to  this  system  are 
obvious.  Tlie  ordinary  tithe  is  merely  a  charge 
on  the  land,  while  the  extraordinary  "tithe  is  a 
charge  on  production.  A  difficulty,  moreover 
exists  as  regards  making  a  distinction  between 
agricultural  and  garden  produce.  Some  crops, 
such  as  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Peas,  and  Beetroot, 
are  classed  both  as  field  and  garilen  produce,  and 
in  parts  of  Scotland  even  Strawberries  are  regarded 
as  field  crops.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  a  clear 
line  between  tlie  two  has  given  rise  to  consider- 
able litigation  at  times.  The  general  effect  of 
the  operation  of  this  increased  assessment  is 
recognised  by  the  .special  committee  as  mis 
chievous,  and  they  propose  a  substantial  measure 
of  relief,  which  is  called  for  alike  in  the  interest 
of  producers  and  consumers. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


A  EOSE-COLOITJED  pixK.— Mr.  Woodall  Sends 
us  from  Scarborough  a  liriglit  and  pretty  rose 
Pink.  It  .seems  distinct  in  colour  from  any 
grown  about  London,  and  a  desirable  companion 
for  the  old  white,  the  purple  Clove  Pink,  and 
Giber  favourites  of  the  same  family. 

A  STitirED  HOSE.— A  very  pretty  and  fragrant 
Rose,  the  buds  and  flowers  of  wliich  are  all 
well  dotted  and  striped  with  deep  ro.se  on  a  pale 
ground,  comes  from  Sir  A.  .lardine.  It  is  named 
Panachi^.e  d'Orleans,  and  seems  better  than  most 
Roses  of  a  similar  class  that  we  have  seen. 
* 

The  cape  hyacinth.— Very  good  and  very 
graceful  Just  now  when  vi-ell  grown,  and  the 
pips  bold  and  fresh.  As  a  cut  flower  it  is  use- 
ful for  the  simpler  and  bolder  kinds  of 
arrangement.  From  :Mr.  Kingsmill.  It  has 
looked  well  in  borders  of  late. 

The  japan  anemone.— The  first  blooms  of 
tliis  handsome  plant  come  to  us  from  Mr.  Edwin 
Jackson,  in  North  Wales.  They  seem  to  open 
earlier  than  those  about  London.  "We  shall 
now  have  a  long  season  of  it.  "We  did  not 
expect  it  would  be  earlier  in  "Wales  than  in  the 
London  district. 


Gentiana  septemfida. — A  pretty  autumn- 
flowering  Gentian.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  the 
good  autumn  Gentians  were  got  out  of  the 
"dotty"  state,  and  planted  in  little  spreading 
colonies  and  groups  on  the  rock  garden,  that  one 
might  see  them  to  fuller  advantage  ;  only  they 
must  always  have  plenty  of  good  soil  wherever 
placed.  P^rom  Mr.  10.  Jackson,  Llandegai. 
# 

PicoTEE  PAINTED  LADY. — This  is  a  charming 
novelty,  and  beautiful  even  among  its  race  ;  the 
colour  is  very  bright  and  peculiar;  it  would 
almost  give  a  new  zest  to  the  culture  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee,  rich  enough  and  fair  as 
these  already  are.  It  is  typical  of  the  interesting 
"breaks"  one  may  see  among  those  flowers 
when  free  from  binding  rules  as  to  what  are 
called  "  perfect  "  flowers. 

Sparaxis  piLCHEiimMA.— The  most  beautiful 
and  graceful  plant  that  has  come  to  us  this 
year,  7  ft.  high,  -with  drooping  racemes  of 
lovely  bloom.  To  see  it  so  grown  is  worth  a 
journey  to  the  Caledonia  Nursery,  Guern.sey, 
whence  it  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  .Smith.  This 
lovely  plant  is  rarely  seen  in  good  bloom  in 
England,  though  we  have  seen  it  charming  on 
light  loam  at  York. 

Ipomopsis  elegans.— The  name  of  this 
biennial  occurs  very  often  in  catalogues,  but  it 
is  not  often  one  sees  it  well  grown.  Some  spikes 
of  it  sent  during  the  week  are  among  the 
brightest  and  prettiest  things  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  time.  The  plants  require  peculiar  treat- 
ment— sowing  in  autumn  to  flower  the  follow- 
ing year.  They  seldom  get  what  they  want. 
Where  they  would  live  out-of-doors  "througli 
the  winter  the  desired  result  would  be  obtained 
in  the  best  way,  no  doubt. 
* 

A  NEW  sHnuDBY  HiBiscvs. — The  post  is  a 
friend  to  The  Garden  and  brings  us  from  Mr. 
John  Saul,  of  Washington,  L^..S.,  a  nice  dried 
specimen  of  "  a  beautiful  scarlet  Hibiscus  from 
•South-Western  Texas,  of  shrubby  habit,  similar 
in  growth  to  an  Abutilon.  "  Inthe  summer  of 
]t<sOmy  only  plant  bloomed  beautifully  out-of- 
doors  during  summer.  It  was  lifted  in  the 
autumn,  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse  during  winter, 
and  .set  out  in  spring.  It  is  at  this  date  covered 
with  bloom."  Mr.  .Saul  thinks  it  woidd  prove 
hardy  in  England. 

* 

The  flowering  yucca.s.— Much  as  we  have 
said  of  these,  we  have  failed  to  ,do  them  justice. 
The  finest  things  seen  in  the  open  garden  during 
the  week  have  been  the  flowering  pyramids  cf 
Y.  filamentosa,  well  'grown  and  well  placed,  5 
ft.  high,  not  crowded  among  other  tall  plants, 
but  standing  clear  and  telling  well- free,  so  to 
say.  Every  day  things  are  planted  in  gardens 
which  are  merely  effective  in  exhausting  good 
soils,  but  these  flowering  Yuccas  (we  apply  the 
term  to  Y.  filamentosa  and  flaccida,  because  of 
their  free  flowering)  are  plants  of  the  value  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

A  HARDY  CACTU.s  (Opuntla  Raffinesquiana). 
—  We  have  been  surprised  during  the  week  at  the 
strange  beauty  of  this  plant  on  a  little  rock 
garden  in  Surrey,  the  broad  leaves  having 
grown  more  freely  this  season  than  Cactuses 
very  often  do  in  houses.  There  were  many 
flowers  of  a  good  yellow  either  when  opened  or 
half  closed.  It  seems  probable  that  we  may  by- 
and-by  till  an  interesting  little  department  of 
tlie  rock  garden  by  the  aid  of  the  hardy  Cacti 
that  wander  from  Mexico  up  along  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  great  cold  prairies,  where  one 
may  see  them  sprinkled  with  snow  in  early 
November. 
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JSNDSLEIGH. 
This,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Diilce  of  Bed- 
ford, is  one  of  the  most  deligbtfully  situated 
places  we  bare  ever  visited.  From  Exeter  to 
Tavistocli  it  is  about  forty  miles  by  rail,  and 
Endsleigb  lies  some  eight  miles  from  the  latter 
town.  The  drive  from  Tavistock  is  most  enjoy- 
able; the  road  runs  through  fertile  country, 
cbieily  pastoral,  diversified  with  bill  and  dale,  so 
that  fresh  views  are  opened  up  at  every  turn. 
The  bills  increase  in  elevation  as  we  approach 
Endsleigb,  the  view  from  each  successive  emin- 


nooks  and  glades  in  miniature.  Ilaudsome  groups 
and  specimens  of  Rhododendrons  are  plentiful, 
and  occasionally  the  rocks  crop  out,  showing 
in  a  most  picturesque  manner  a  jutting  peak  or 
a  shelving  ledge.  F'erns,  too,  for  which  Devon 
is  so  famous,  are  not  wanting  in  the  foreground ; 
whilst  grand  masses  of  the  common  Barberry, 
full  of  clusters  of  frmt  which  will,  when  ripe, 
form  a  telling  feature,  distinct  in  its  brightness, 
are  plentiful. 

Through  an  avenue  of  Rhododendrons,  across 
an  open  glade  of  turf,  we  come  upon  a  lofty 
eminence  crowned  with  a  Swiss  cottage,  and 
from  the  balcony  in  its  front  one  of  the  finest 
views  imaginable  is  obtained.    In  front  of  us, 


are  magnificent  from  their  extent  and  their 
undulated  surface  rather  than  from  the  size  and 
height  of  individual  trees.  There  are  finer  trees 
at  Killerton,  Powderham,  and  other  places  in 
the  same  county,  but  they  lack  the  grand  bold 
outline  and  extent. 

Our  walk  now  is  through  the  pleasant  Ease- 
well  Valley — to  give  it  the  name  it  bears,  our 
guide  (Mr.  Prout,  the  gardener)  telling  us  of 
the  many  miles  of  drives  there  are  through  the 
wood,  of  the  long  stone  walls,  and  also  pointing 
out  the  various  wood-crowned  heights.  He  tells 
us  of  Rickswood  and  of  Warren  Wood,  of  the 
Castle  Head  and  the  Mount.  We  now  enter  the 
precincts  of  the   more   highly  dressed  ground, 


Xlie   "i'uiid  Cottage"  at  Endsleigh. 


ence  commanding  a  wide  range  of  country. 
Devon,  to  the  loverof  Nature,  is  one  huge  picture 
gallery,  of  which  the  fine  views  round 
Endsleigh  form  appropriate  and  beautiful 
pictures. 

The  lodge  entrance  to  Endsleigh  is  embowered 
in  trees,  and  its  little  garden  is  filled  with  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  among  which  were  masses  of 
the  bright  GoldeuEvening  Primrose.  From  the 
lodge  to  the  mansion  is  about  a  mile,  the  road 
winding  through  picturesque  scenery — Nature 
and  art  blended  so  carefully  as  not  to  offend 
even  the  fastidious  eye.  Shrubs  and  trees  of  the 
most  varied  and  interesting  character  abound. 
The  verges  of  turf  bordering  the  drive  are  of 
irregular  outline,  the  trees  and  shrubs  occasion- 
ally running  almost  down  to  the  road, 
then    receding    up  the  high  ground,  forming 


stretching  for  miles,  are  wood-crowned  hills 
gradually  rising  as  they  recede  in  the  distance, 
until  all  things  become  blurred  and  indistinct 
among  the  dark  crowns  of  the  far-away  hills  of 
Cornwall.  To  the  left  in  the  far  distance  are  also 
Cornish  hills,  the  Kit  towering  above  them  all; 
down  below,  seemingly  at  our  feet,  but  really 
200  ft.  beneath  us,  winds  the  gently  flowing 
river  Tamar. 

Half  a  mile  or  so  away  from  where  we  stand 
is  the  mansion,  a  picturesque  building  of  the 
mixed  cottage  style.  It  is  not  a  grand  house, 
like  Burleigh,  Hatfield,  or  Chatsworth,  but  its 
outlines  are  artistic  and  essentially  English, 
and  above  all  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  its 
site,  with  quaint  creeper-covered  gables  and 
verandahs.  From  our  standpoint  we  have  also 
a  fine  view  of  the  woods  of  Endsleigb,  which 


neatly  and  appropriately  kept,  but  there  is  none 
of  the  scrupulous  tidiness  that  makes  it  almost 
painful  to  walk  about  for  fear  of  leaving  a  foot- 
print in  the  gravel,  or  inadvertently  placing  a 
'foot  upon  the  sward. 

Here  we  noticed  several  fine  young  Conifers, 
and  some  of  larger  growth.  And  of  deciduous 
trees  we  noticed  the  White  Poplar  up  the  steep 
hillside,  very  effective  amid  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  Pines,  and  right  in  our  path  a  handsome 
specimen  of  the  Weeping  Ash,  and  a  handsome 
specimen  of  Abies  Albertiana  is  growing  near. 
The  Weymouth  Pine  and  a  fine  young 
Araucariaare  also  on  the  hill.  The  Deodar  is 
evidently  unhappy  at  Endsleigh  ;  in  fact  there 
are  but  few  places  where  it  retains  its  beautiful 
colour  and  outline  after  it  is  twenty  years 
old.    Pinus  insignis  also  dies  in  early  life   at 
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this  beautiful  place,  but  many  of  the  best  kinds 
of  Coniferie  are  quite  at  home.  Cedrus  atlaulica 
is  doing  well  and  putting  on  its  slieeu 
of  silver.  This  grand  tree  will  be  as 
useful  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  may  be 
planted  almost  imiversally.  Abies  Douglasi, 
Picea  Nordmanniana — one  of  the  hardiest  and 
best  of  Conifers  for  general  planting — P.  Pin- 
sapo,  and  many  others  are  growing  about  the 
bills,  all  adding  to  the  general  effect. 

Passing  a  pretty  shell  grotto,  we  come  near 
the  mansion  and  terraces.  The  lower  terrace  is 
arched  over  at  intervals  throughout  its  entire 
length  with  climbing  Koses,  and  groups  of 
Poppies  and  .Sweet  Peas  flank  the  walk  among 
the  llhododeudrons  and  other  shrubs. 

The  mansion  improves  as  we  draw  nearer. 
There  is  an  appearance  of  culture  and  refinement 
in  its  immediate  surroundings  that  is  very 
charming.  There  are  no  great  breadths  of 
gaudy  flowers.  There  is  a  narrow  border  of 
sweet-scented  flowers,  mostly  annuals,  growing 
close  up  to  and  almost  into  the  low  windows  ; 
then  a  gravel  path  and  an  irregular  stretch  of 
closely-shaven  lawn  trending  away  in  various 
undulations  till  the  river  is  reached.  The  long 
border  skirting  the  base  of  the  mansion  is 
planted  in  a  sweet  and  homely  fashion,  just  such 
a  border  as  a  man  of  limited  income  might  have 
beneath  bis  windows.  There  were  Scarlet  Linum, 
Godetias,  Poppies,  Saponarias,  Larkspurs, 
Prince's  Feather,  Yellow  Fumitory,  Sweet  Peas, 
Candytufts,  Mignonette,  Stocks,  Annual  Chry- 
santhemums, Lupines,  White  Mallows,  Convol- 
vulus,&c.  The  combined  fragrance  of  such  a  border 
is  now-a-days,  when  such  things  are  so  scarce, 
a  thing  to  sigh  for  and  dream  of.  Groups  of 
taller  annuals,  hardy  plants,  and  bulbs  are  on 
the  lawn  to  the  right  of  the  house,  but  it  is  not 
overloaded  with  flowers  anywhere. 

North  of  the  main  building,  but  connected 
with  it  by  a  wide  verandah  and  stone  pathway 
is  the  children's  cottage,  and  in  the  intervening 
space  is  the  only  formal  flower  garden  I  saw  at 
Endsleigh.  It  is  of  small  dimensions,  laid  out 
on  gravel,  and  tastefully  planted.  There  is  a 
bust  of  Earl  Grey  in  the  cottage,  and  an  effigy 
of  one  of  the  abbots  of  Tavistock  in  a  niche  at 
the  north  end  of  the  mansion  overlooking  the 
small  flower  garden.  The  monks  of  Tavistock 
probably  held  property  in  this  neighbourhood 
before  the  Dissolution.  The  village  we  saw 
down  in  the  valley  to  the  right  called  Milton 
Abbot,  just  before  we  entered  the  lodge,  would 
suggest  as  much. 

We  leave  the  precincts  of  the  mansion  and 
enter  the  Dairy  Dale,  which  is  even  more 
beautiful  and  picturesque  than  the  grounds  we 
have  hitherto  traversed.  It  is  a  deep  dell  or 
valley  100  ft.  deep  at  least,  and  perhaps  200  yds. 
wide,  intersected  by  winding  paths  which  ascend 
the  steep  hillsides,  occasionally  disappearing 
behind  a  group  of  trees  only  to  reappear  at 
some  spot  where  something  special  is  to  be  seen. 
Precipitous  cliffs  are  there  bald  and  bold,  and 
jutting  crags  peep  out  from  beneath  shrub  and 
Fern ;  and  down  through  the  lowest  parts, 
bubbling  and  rippling,  is  a  tiny  stream 
making  as  loud  music  as  the  river  wliich  is 
destined  to  swallow  it  up.  The  dairy, 
which  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  dale,  is  a  very 
ornamental  structure,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. The  inside,  indeed,  is  fitted  up  most 
elaborately  with  marble  tables  and  stands,  the 
walls  panelled  with  china,  and  tlie  windows  are 
of  stained  glass.  It  is  not  now  used  as  a  dairy, 
but  is  retained  for  its  picturesque  appearance  in 
the  landscape.  Lower  down  the  dale  we  emerge 
upon  another  interesting  detaclied  building 
called  the  Pond  Cottage,  a  woodcut  of  which  we 
give.  It  is  entirely  hidden  at  the  back  liy  trees, 
and  there  are  also  trees  growing  on  the  lawu  in 


front,  their  stems  being  picturesquely  covered 
with  Ivy  and  other  creepers.  The  small  lawn 
slopes  down  to  a  pond,  which  is  encircled  by  a 
path  overhung  with  trees,  and  round  the  edge  of 
the  water  are  growing  huge  plants  of  the  Koyal 
Fern,  Carex  pendula  and  other  aquatics. 

The  overflow  water  from  the  pond  falls  over 
a  cascade  at  the  north  end,  and  then  rushes 
through  Brake  and  Brier  to  the  river.  There  are 
here  several  fine  old  Oaks  with  bald  tops  and 
gnarled  stems,  which  denote  the  slow,  but  sure 
approach  of  decay.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
pond  is  a  well  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  called 
the  Holy  AVell.  Away  up  another  flight  of  steps 
to  the  regions  above,  and  we  note  the  handsome 
white-barked  Birch  and  the  old  Thorns  draped 
with  Ivy,  with  masses  of  rock  cropping  out 
covered  with  Ferns  and  other  suitable  vegeta- 
tion. 

Tlie  rock  garden  is  a  bold,  rugged  piece 
of  work  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  but  after 
seeing  so  much  natural  rock,  we  do  not  care  at 
this  moment  for  the  artificial. 

Endsleigh  being  a  summer  residence,  neither 
the  kitchen  garden  nor  theglass  department  is  in 
any  way  remarkable,  but  the  grounds,  so  far  as 
our  observation  goes,  are  unique. 
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A  FIELD  DAY  AMONG  RO.SES. 

This  was  literally  and  figuratively  true :  it  was 
a  day  in  fields  of  Roses.  The  large  Rose  gardens 
have  now  grown  into  Rose  farms.  It  is  already  a 
long  fatiguing  walk  ;  anon  it  will  become  a  good 
ride — never,  it  is  hoped,  a  gallop  through  them. 
A  field  day  among  Roses  is  a  capital  antidote  to 
brooding  notions  and  despairing  ideas  about 
Roses.  We  had  thought  Marechal  Niel  and  many 
other  Roses  de.ad,  but  a  visit  to  the  Rose  farm  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cant,  at  Colchester,  shows  us  acre 
on  acre  of  Marechal  Niel  alive  and  well.  Tea 
Ro.ses  by  thousands  on  thousands  in  all  forms 
and  sizes  abounded  in  all  directions,  and  most  of 
these  looked  fresh  and  strong,  as  if  zero  had 
never  swept  over  them  during  the  last  winter. 
These  Roses  owed  their  safety  to  two  causes — 
the  site  is  high  and  so  far  favourable,  and  the 
plants  were  carefully  protected  in  the  way  and 
manner  th.at  I  have  so  frequently  recommended 
in  The  Garden.  In  regard  to  the  site,  though 
it  is  so  situated  as  to  command  a  magnificent 
view  of  Colchester,  springs  abound  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  water  almost  touches  the  roots  of 
the  Roses — would,  in  fact,  do  so  were  the  land 
not  thoroughly  drained.  This  close  proximity  of 
water  evidently  neutralises  to  a  great  extent  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  elevated  site  of  the 
Rose  farm.  The  water  below  attracts  the  cold 
as  much  or  more  probably  as  the  elevation  or 
altitude  repels  or  rolls  it  off.  Hence  the  power 
of  protection  is  illustrated  on  a  grand  scale  by  the 
safety  of  the  stock  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 
During  the  terrible  severities  of  the  past 
winter,  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  was  waged  on 
this  farm  between  the  dead  and  terrilsly 
destructive  forces  of  Nature  and  the  living  power 
of  human  skill,  energy,  and  perseverance.  And 
the  latter  won  the  victory,  to  the  salvation  of 
tliousandsofTcaandotbersemi-tender Roses.  Zero 
was  baffled  with  straw,  stubble,  and  a  handful  of 
Fern  fronds.  The  tremendous  energy  of  radiation 
w.as  held  in  check,  baulked  of  its  legitimate  prej' — 
a  full  meal  of  Roses — by  these  apparently  flimsy 
forces ;  and  it  is  exactly  in  tlieir  flimsiness 
that  the  strength  of  such  protecting  material  lies. 
Scatter  them  lightly  over  the  beads  and  roots  of 
Koses ;  they  hold  the  vital  fort  of  life  impregnable 
against  all  the  attacks  of  the  frost.  Use  more 
compact  and  solid  m.aterials,  or  compress  tliesc 
too  much,  .and  the  cold  passes  through,  or  rather 
the  heat  in  the  plants  escapes,  as  it  no  barrier 
were  placed  between  them  and  the  open  sky.    This 


truth  was  also  illustrated  in  the  old  nurseries  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cant. 

Dense  or  Thick  Coverings  a  Mistake. 

Where  more  dense  materials  were  used  on  the 
heads  of  the  Roses  in  lieu  of  the  Bracken,  those 
Roses  were  crippled  or  killed.  In  virtue  of  it.s 
greater  thickness  or  density  it  held  the  wet,  and 
the  mass  and  moisture  of  the  protecting  material 
facilitated  the  escape  of  the  heat  of  the  Roses, 
and  so  did  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  worth 
much  to  see  proved  on  such  a  large  scale  that  an 
elevated  site,  a  handful  of  Bracken  on  the  crowns, 
a  surfacing  of  hay,  stubble,  or  manure  ensures 
the  safety  of  Tea  Roses  through  such  a  severe 
winter  as  the  last.  Devoniensis  and  Marechal 
Niel  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  representatives 
of  the  Tea  and  Noisette  family,  and  these 
and  others  of  the  same  classes  had  escaped 
by  the  thousand.  Possibly  such  protection 
might  prove  insufficient  in  lowdying  wet  places 
in  close  proximity  to  water.  But  fortunately  we 
we  are  not  obliged  to  plant  our  Roses  in  hollows, 
nor  as  marginal  plants  to  our  artificial  lakes  or 
natural  rivers  ;  and  on  most  suitable  sites  Mr. 
Canf's  protection  would  prove  sufficient.  In 
regard  to  the  root  covering  of  dwarfs,  the  thickness 
may  range  from  .3  in.  to  18  in.  ;  and  even  the 
power  of  the  latter  might  be  doubled,  by  earth- 
ing up  the  stems  of  tlie  Roses  before  it  was 
applied. 

Brick  Walls  for  Tea  Roses. 

A  fine  new  brick  wall  stretches  across  part  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  nursery  running  east  and 
west.  The  south  side  is  planted  wholly  with  Tea 
Roses,  which  are  making  haste  to  clothe  it  with 
a  compound  growth  from  standards  on  the  Brier 
and  dwarfs.  It  is  also  intended  to  clothe  the  north 
side  of  this  fine  wall  with  Te.as  for  summer  cut- 
ting. Tlie  border  on  either  side  is  also  to  be  fur- 
nished for  some  distance  from  the  wall  with  the 
same  class  of  Roses.  Tea  Koses  are  also  being 
planted  in  other  .sheltered  places  alike  for  stock, 
cut  bloom,  and  sale,  and  this  new  Rose  farm  is 
likely  to  earn  and  merit  the  title  of  the  home 
of  the  Teas.  Assuredly  they  thrive  with  a  vigour 
and  flower  with  a  profusion  here  that  is  seldom 
seen  elsewhere. 

Teas  are  a  speciality  on  Mr.  Cant's  Rose  farm. 
One  meets  with  them  everywhere  in  the  most 
robust  health  and  laden  with  bloom.  The  dwel- 
ling house  is  clothed  with  venerable  and  yet 
healthy  Teas  and  Noisette  Roses.  Enormous 
plantsof  Lamarque,  Climbing  Devoniensis, and  the 
original  plant  of  Marechal  Niel  clothes  and  adorns 
large  portions  of  it  with  verdure  and  beauty.  The 
Marechal  is  worked  as  a  standard  on  the  Brier, 
and  the  two  have  cogged  so  exactly  together 
that  the  usual  protuberance  at  the  point  of  union 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  habits  of  each  variety  are  studied,  and 
their  peculiarities  turned  to  account  in  every 
possible  manner,  so  as  to  produce  healthy  and 
floriferous  stocks  of  all  the  finer  varieties.  For 
example,  little  is  heard  of  Cloth  of  Gold  of  late 
years.  Those  who  grow  it  seldom  get  much  or 
any  bloom.  Always  rather  capricious  in  this 
matter,  it  has  well-nigh  become  sterile  of  late. 
Mr.  Cant  has  noticed  that  by  budding  from 
flowering  shoots  this  sterile  habit  may  be  modi- 
fied and  got  rid  of,  and  he  is  now  propagating 
stock  from  the  buds  of  flowering  shoots  only.  A 
similar  course  is  adopted  with  Boule  d'Or.  The 
complaint  is  that  it  seldom  opens  well  unless 
under  glass  or  on  a  wall.  By  working  from 
moderate  sized  flowering  shoots  on  the  Brier  as  a 
standard,  the  Boule  d'Or  shows  and  opens  freely 
on  this  farm. 

Stocks. 

From  Tea  Roses  to  stocks  and  Briers  is  a 
rough  transition.  There  is,  however,  a  closer 
connection  between  them  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  The  Teas  here  are  veiy  largely  grown 
on  the  Brier,  alike  as  dwarfs  and  standards.  This 
and  the  Manetti  are  the  only  stocks  used  in 
quantity.  I  never  saw  so  many  and  such  fine 
Briers.  To  write  that  there  were  acres  on  acres, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  gives  a  most 
inadequate  idea  of  their  numbers.     In  closely 
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packed  rows  of  -400  each,  we  walked  between 
bushes  of  dwarf  Brier  and  Manetti,  and  veritable 
woods  and  copses  of  standards.  Tlie  uniform 
health  and  strength  of  these  excited  wonder, 
admiration,  and  a  feeling  akin  to  envy.  For  hadnot 
we  lost  fuUhalf  our  Briers  ?  and  here  their  wellfiUed 
ranks  had  scarcely  a  visible  blank  anywhere  among 
them.  It  is  all  very  well  for  we  amateur  growers 
and  you  editors  to  advocate  Rosesontheirown  roots. 
Those  tiekls  of  Briers  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  our 
teaching.  For  the  present  there  seems  really  no 
hopeof  i"t.  Cuckoo  like,  the  Rose  willgo  on  for  many 
years  using  the  borrowed  roots  of  the  Brier  and 
other  stocks,  and  there  is  room  enough  and 
work  enough  for  all  the  Brier-carried  and  self- 
rooted  Roses.  And  the  more  the  practice  of  Rose 
striking  can  be  practised,  and  the  simpler  and 
surer  and  more  successful  it  can  be  made,  the 
sooner  our  Roses  will  become  all  Roses,  and  per- 
haps, for  those  grand  Briers  raise  a  doubt,  the 
better,  stronger,  and  longer-lived  our  plants  will 
be. 

"Writing  broadly,  there  are  but  two  stocks  used 
by  Mr.  B.  Cant  on  his  farm— the  Brier  and 
the  Jlanetti.  The  Briers  are  of  two  sorts-hedgerow 
standards  and  dwarf  cuttings.  Seedlings  have 
been  tried,  and  a  Water  Brier,  that  is  a  species  or 
variety  of  the  Wild  Rose,  of  a  greenish  colour, 
generally  found  in  moist  or  wet  places.  But 
cuttings  are  preferred  to  the  former,  and  the 
latter  is  an  experiment  at  present. 

Mode    of  Rooting  Brier  Cuttings. 

The  Brier  cuttings  are  put  in  early  in  the 
autumn,  say  October,  and  two  eyes  left  out  of  the 
ground.  They  all  seem  to  take  and  to  grow  freely. 
The  next  season  they  are  planted  out,  and  budded 
on  the  old  wood  at  the  base  the  succeeding  June 
or  July.  The  Manettis  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  on  this  farm  make  just  such  growths 
asdelight  the  ej'esof  the  rosarian.  Nearly  every 
variety  of  Rose  makes  most  wood  on  the  Manetti, 
and  yields  the  finest  flower  from  the  Brier.  Roses 
also,  as  a  rule,  live  longer  in  health  on  the  Brier 
than  entire  Manetti.  They  also  flower  earlier  on 
the  Brier. 

Time  and  Conditions  for  Budding.— 

Plumpness  of  bud,  firmness  of  bark  of  stock,  were 
held  to  be  of  more  ultimate  value  to  the  Roses  than 
early  budding.  Inonesenselate  budding  is  a  neces- 
sity on  such  Rose  farms  as  those  of  Mr.  Cant's, 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dwarf  Roses 
were  only  in  full  fiower  on  the  20th,  while  very 
many  had  not  yet  reached  that  state.  The  shoots 
were  full  of  vigour  and  of  sap,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  thousands  no  good  buds  could  have  been 
formed.  The  fact,  however,  is  worth  noting  for 
the  benefit  of  impatient  amateurs,  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  budding  on  Mr.  Cant's  Rose  farm 
must  this  year  be  done  in  August. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
on  hand,  Mr.  Cant  seems  in  no  hurry  to  begin. 
Scarcely  any  budding  had  been  done  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  the  20th  of  July. 

Vigorous  Condition  of  Rose  Stocks. 

— If  anyone  would  like  to  see  the  results 
of  budding  with  stocks  and  buds  in  proper  con- 
dition he  could  not  do  better  than  pay  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cant's  farm  at  Colchester.  I  did 
not  see  a  single  mifjy  plant  on  the  grounds.  Of 
course  no  one  expects  to  see  all  Roses  growing 
alike  anywhere ;  that  would  be  impossible,  but 
the  uniform  health,  strength,  extraordinary  vigour, 
and  floriferousness  of  those  fields  of  Roses  is  mar- 
vellous. One  must  imagine  a  garden  full  of  every 
variety,  and  then  multiply  this  area  by  the  num- 
ber of  good  Roses  in  existence,  to  get  a  mere 
glimpse  of  the  sweetness  and  splendour  of  this 
Rose  farm.  Varieties  are  packed  into  solid  masses 
like  soldiers  in  brilliant  uniform  massed  into 
squares  of  such  well-known  Roses  as  Alfred 
Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Annie  Laxton,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Star  of  Waltham,  Baroness  Roth- 
schild, Charles  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Dr. 
Andry,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Edouard  Morren,  Etienne  Levet, Exposition  de  Brie, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Francois  Louvat,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Horace  Vemet,  La  France,  La  Havre,  Louis 


Van  Houtte,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamin,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Slarie  Baumann,  Marie 
Rady,  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas,  Monsieur  Noman, 
Pierre  Netting,  Reynolds  Hole,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Thomas  Mills,  Xavier  Olibo, 
&o.,  &c. 

Tea  Roses. — Among  these  the  more  striking 
were  tlie  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Devouiensis,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Anna  OUivier,  Homer,  Jean  Ducher,  La 
Boule  d'Or,  Madame  Bravy,  Jladame  Hippolyte 
Jamin,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  Perle  dcs 
Jardins,  Souvenir  de  Mad£.me  Pernet,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Safrano,  Sec.  Among 
newer  Teas  were  Innocenti  Firola,  a  white  witli  a 
slight  suspicion  of  pink,  of  full  size,  and  good  form, 
flowers  freely,  almost  another  Devoniensis,  but 
distinct.  Madame  Augele  Jacquier. — This  singular 
looking  Rose  is  almost  a  new  colour,  and  if  it 
proves  constant  will  be  a  very  useful  variety.  The 
colour  is  of  a  deep  coppery  yellow  with  a  pink 
centre,  the  flowers  large,  and  form  fair.  Madame 
Welch. — Flowers  large,  full,  and  of  good  form, 
colour  light  yellow  with  a  dark  orange  centre. 

Of  theNe-wer  Kinds  of  Roses.— Of  these, 
the  following  seemed  most  worthy  of  note  :  Alfred 
K.  Williams  Is  now  four  years  old.  Still,  as  I  was 
asked  for  a  verdict  on  its  merits  some  time  since, 
the  good  stock  I  saw  of  it  here,  as  well  as  its  con- 
stant appearance  on  winning  stands  throughout 
the  season,  enables  me  to  state  that  it  is  one  of 
the  finest,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  introduction 
of  late  years.  Mr.  B.  Cant  remarked  of  it  "  that 
it  was  alwaj'S  good,"  and  assuredly  its  large,  full 
finely-formed,  bright  carmine-coloured  flowers  were 
in  no  danger  of  being  overlooked  among  the 
semi-bewildering  masses  of  beauty  that  furnished 
tliis  Rose  farm.  Countess  of  Rosebery. — This  is  a 
free  -  growing,  brilliant  Rose  of  the  Etienne 
Levet  type,  and  its  reddish  salmon-coloured, 
smooth  petalled  flowers  will  be  welcome  in  the 
garden  as  well  as  admirable  for  bouquets,  and 
perhaps  also  show  purposes.  The  Duchess  of 
Bedford  is  another  of  Wm.  Paul's  Roses 
that  promises  well.  The  flower  is  of  fine 
moderate  size,  the  petals  slightly  reflexed,  colour 
rich  velvety  crimson,  suffused  with  scarlet.  Dr. 
Sewell  is  anotlier  fine  Rose  added  to  the  dark 
maroon  crimson  class,  of  which  we  have  already 
too  many  for  our  own  comfort  in  hot  weather, 
as  they  absorb  the  heat  so  much  as  to  burn  them- 
selves. It  is  of  fine  form,  full  size,  distinct,  and 
beautiful.  Gloire  de  Bourg-la-Reine. — Tliis  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  new  Roses,  and 
is  likely  to  i^rove  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
garden  Roses,  the  flowers  being  large,  and  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  colour.  Harrison  Weir. — One  of 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  the  new  Roses,  of  good 
size,  substance,  and  form,  and  rich  velvety  crim- 
son colour.  Jules  Chretien. — Very  distinct  in 
habit  and  colour,  and  full  of  promise,  good  form, 
full  size,  bright  crimson  shaded  with  purple. 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet. — This  it  also  a  most 
promising  new  Rose,  of  vigorous  growth,  and 
very  distinct  character.  Penelope  Mayo. — A 
lovely  brilliant  carmine  Rose,  of  full  size,  great 
substance,  and  perfect  form.  Pierre  Carot. — 
A  most  promising  Rose,  of  excellent  free  habit,  of 
dark  red  colour  tinged  with  violet,  large  size,  and 
excellent  form.  Prince  Arthur. — This  is  one  of 
Mr.  Cant's  raising  that  promises  to  be  a  useful 
all-round  Rose,  beautiful  in  the  garden  and  also 
indispensable  for  exhibition.  The  form  is  well 
nigh  perfect,  and  the  colour  of  a  deep  brilliant 
crimson.  Among  Noisettes,  the  most  striking 
feature  was  the  enormous  stocks  of  the  Marechal 
Niel  alike  as  standards  and  dwarfs,  and  the 
vigorous  growths  they  have  made.  It  is  obrious 
that  no  one  need  suffer  from  any  dearth  of  gold 
among  their  Roses  beyond  the  present  season,  as 
this  farru  alone  seems  capable  of  making  good  the 
golden  losses  of  the  nation.  D.  T.  Fish. 


The  Japanese  Rose  (p.  102).— It  is  very 
certain  that  the  beautiful  Rosa  rugosa  (Ramanas) 
is  not  the  new  Rose  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 
It  was  described  by  Thunberg  nearly  a  hundred 


years  ago,  and  afterwards  by  Lindley  in  1820,  but 
from  Thunberg's  description,  and  not  from  per- 
sonal observation.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
tliat  he  liad  seen  it,  and  described  it  as  Rosa  ferox, 
both  in  his  monograph  of  Roses  and  (with  a 
figure)  in  the  Bot.  Reg.,  p.  420  (1820).  As  Rosa  ferox 
it  has  lingered  in  the  gardens  till  it  was  again 
brought  into  fashion  with  the  white  and  double 
varieties  a  few  years  ago.  The  true  Rosa  ferox  of 
Mars.  Bieberstein  is  a  totally  different  plant. — 
Hesky  H.  ELL.A.COJIBE,  B'ttton  Ykarage. 

Roses  Milde'wed.— I  should  like  to  obtain 
advice  about  the  treatment  of  Roses  in  a  cool 
house.  They  are  covered  with  mildew,  and  we 
are  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  We  have  tried 
smoking,  but  that  has  done  no  good.  What  can 
be  done  so  as  not  to  injure  tlie  bushes,  which  are 
covered  with  buds  ? — H.  P.  M.  [The  simplest, 
safest,  though  it  is  rather  a  slow  cure  in  bad  cases, 
is  sulphur,  pounded  fine,  and  applied  through  a 
dredger  box  over  the  leaves.  The  Roses  should  be 
syringed  overhead  first,  seeing  that  the  under  as 
well  as  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  are  wetted. 
Then  dust  both  sides  of  the  leaves  and  the 
young  wood  with  the  sulphur — coating,  in  fact, 
the  affected  parts  with  it.  If  properly  done  the 
plants  will  look  after  the  dressing  as  if  they  had 
been  dipped  in  sulphur  dust.  The  sulphur  often 
fails  because  it  isitoo  coarse,  and  is  also  applied  in 
the  wrong  place  and  wa3^  The  finer  it  can  be, 
and  the  more  ^completely  every  infested  part  is 
sulphurised,  the  better.  To  bring  the  sulphur  in 
closer  contact  with  the  mildew  sources,  convert  it 
into  a  liquid  infusion  by  boiling.  A  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sulphur  boiled  half  an  hour  in  a  gallon 
of  water  makes  a  decoction  strong  enough  to  kill 
mildew.  The  dry  sulphur  is,  however,  the  safest 
method.  It  may  remain  on  for  a  week  or  so  and 
then  be  thoroughly  syringed  off.  Should  the 
mildew  be  destroyed,  that  will  suffice ;  if  not, 
repeat  the  dose  until  it  is.  The  dry  sulphur, 
though  rather  unsiglitly,  will  not  injure 
the  buds.  The  sulphur  tea  may  for  the 
future  be  used  ;  but  the  trees  should  outgrow 
the  mildew,  or  rather  it  should  never  be  allowed 
to  gain  a  footing.  It  is  generally  produced  by 
sudden  draughts  or  changes  of  temperature,  ex- 
tremes of  moisture  or  of  dryness  either  in  the 
earth  or  air,  an  excess  of  food  or  starvation,  or  a 
stuffy  atmosphere.  Avoid  these,  and  the  moment 
a  mildewed  leaf,  shoot,  or  plant  appears,  out  with 
it,  to  prevent  it  affecting  the  others.  Such  pre- 
cautions and  careful  ventilation  will  generally 
suffice  to  prevent  mildew,  which  is  not  only  better, 
but  far  easier  than  cure.— D.  T.  Fish.] 


Movements  of  Leaves. — Leaves,  Mr 
Darwin  says,  when  they  go  to  sleep,  move  either 
upwards  or  downwards ;  or  in  the  case  of  the 
leaflets  of  compound  leaves,  forwards,  that  is, 
towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  or  backwards,  that 
is,  towards  its  base  ;  or  again,  they  may  rotate  on 
their  own  axes  without  moving  either  upwards  or 
downwards  ;  but  in  almost  every  case  the  plane 
of  the  blade  is  so  placed  as  to  stand  nearly  or 
quite  vertically  at  night.  Moreover,  the  upper 
surface  of  eacli  leaf,  and  more  especially  of  each 
leaflet,  is  often  bi'ought  into  close  contact  with 
that  of  the  opposite  one,  as  the  upper  surfaces 
appear  to  require  more  protection  than  the  lower. 
The  evil  effects  which  result  if  sleeping  leaflets 
be  prevented  from  pressing  their  upper  surfaces 
together,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  radiation, 
were  well  seen  in  experiments  of  Mr.  Darwin's, 
in  which  he  pressed  down  the  leaflets  of  Oxalis, 
Marsilia,  &c.,  so  that  they  could  not  bring  their 
upper  surfaces  into  contact ;  the  result  was  that 
the  leaves  were  killed.  Thus  of  twenty-four 
leaves  of  Marsilia  extended  horizontally,  exposed 
to  the  zenith  and  to  unobstructed  radiation,  twenty 
were  killed  and  one  injured,  whilst  a  relatively 
very  small  proportion  of  the  leaves,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  with  their  leaflets  ver- 
tically dependent,  were  killed  or  injured.  Mr. 
Darwin  noticed  that  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  dew  on  the  pinned-open  leaflets  and  on  those 
which  had  gone  to  sleep,  was  generally  conspicu- 
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ous,  the  latter  being  sometimes  absolutely  dry, 
whilst  the  leaflets  v\  hich  had  been  horizontal  were 
coated  with  large  beads  of  dew.  Another  fact 
observable  was  that  when  leaves  were  kept  motion- 
less, they  are  more  liable  to  injury  than  when 
they  were  slightly  waved  about  by  the  wind,  and 
thus  got  a  little  warmed  by  the  surrounding  air. 
— Poj'ular  Science  J/cricir. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


appearance  of  the  tree.  In  its  native  country 
the  Black  .Spruce  attains  a  height  of  from  M  ft. 
to  80  ft.,  but  in  common  with  all  widely  dis- 
tributed kinds  it  varies  a  good  deal  in  many 
particulars,  so  much  so,  that  one  of  its  forms  is 
often  found  under  the  name  of  Abies  rubra, 
but  is  scarcely  sufTicieutly  distinct  to  be  con- 
sidered a  species,  the  principal  difference  being 
that  it  is  of  a  rather  more  vigorous  habit,  with 


IVY  ON  TREES. 
I  AGREE  with  "  Repton  "  in  thinking  that  Ivy  is 
not  so  hurtful  to  trees  as  is  generally  supposed, 
but  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  it  does  not 
injure  some  trees  even  to  the  extent  of  killing  them. 
These,  however,  are  the  exceptions   rather  than 
the  rule.     Very  much  depends  upon  the  species  it 
grows  upon.     On  umbrageous  trees  with  abund- 
ance of  foliage  producing  a  deep  shade,  the   Ivy 
is  over-mastered,  and  never  makes  sufficient  pro- 
gress to  do  any  harm.     It  is  a  plant  that  loves  the 
light,  and  will   not  grow  fast  or  w^ell  under  the 
branches  of  a  Sycamore  or  a  Beech,  for  example. 
With  scanty  foliagedtrees,however,  it  is  diiierent. 
Many  years  ago  the  noble  proprietor  here  had  Ivy 
planted  against  the  stems  of  the  trees  in  many 
places,  and  it  has  been  growing  with  the  trees  as 
they  grew.    On  the  Birch  it  grows  fast,  and  some 
of  these  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  been  all  but 
entirely  covered  from  bottom  to  top.     The  last 
one  fell  a  few  years  ago,  apparently  killed  by  Ivy. 
which  had  covered  it  all  but  a  few  feeble  twigs 
at  the  very  top,  all  the  side  branches  having  per- 
ished one  by  one  previously.     The  Birch  was  about 
60  ft.  or  70  ft.  high,  and  fell  during  a  gale  of  wind, 
the  trunk  being  "quite  rotten  near  the  base.     We 
have  other  trees  of  the  same  kind  and  age  and 
much  larger  ones  also,  but  they  are  in  good  health  ; 
these  have  no  Ivy  upon  them.     The  Birch,  being 
a  scanty  leaved  tree,  of  course  the  Ivy  grows  fast 
upon  it  and  overmasters  it.    The  species  on  which 
it  thrives  next  best  is  the  Larch,  and  we  have  fine 
old  specimens  of  these  showing  an  even  and  taper- 
ing column  of  Ivy  about  70  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  through, L'O  ft. from  the  ground.  Thebranches 
of  the  Larch  are  dead  as  far  up  as  the  Ivy  goes, 
but  the  trees  on  which  no  Ivy  is  growing  are  in 
no  better  condition,  and  some  of  them  not  so 
good.     They  are  all  about  80  years  of  age,  and  the 
Ivy  upon   them   cannot   be   much   younger.     On 
the  Ash  the  Ivy  makes  some  progress,  and  some 
of  our  old  trees  are  clothed  to  near  the  top  with 
it,  side  limbs  and  all,  and  do  not  look  in  very  good 
health,  but  whether  due  to  the  Ivy  or  not  I  would 
not  venture  to  say.     On  the  otlier  trees  that  have 
good  and  ample  foliage  it  never  makes  much  head- 
way, and  we  have  no  example  of  it  in  the   Beech 
worth  of  speaking  of.     It  thrives  on  Scotch  Fir, 
but  on  the  Sycamore  it  is  either  dead  or  dying  in 
most  instances.  J.  S.  W. 


The  Black  Spruce  (Abies  nigra). 

both  longer  leaves  and  larger  cones  than  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  Black  Spruce.  As  a 
timber  tree  this  Fir  is  largely  used  in  Canada 
and  the  Northern  States,  occupying  there  about 
the  same  position  as  the  Norway  Spruce  does  in 
Europe.  Tlie  Black  Spruce  succeeds  best  in  a 
cool,  moist,  loamy  soil,  and  when  so  situated  its 
distinct  characters  are  very  noticeable,  and  its 
rate  of  growth  is,  although  not  rapid,  yet 
moderately  fast,  while  in  di-y  hot  soils  it  assumes 
a  sickly  appearance  and  makes  but  little 
progress. 

The  "White  Spruce  (Abies  alba"),  which 
is  often  found  in  company  witli  the  foregoing,  is 
a  smaller  growing  tree;  the  le.ives  and  cones, 
however,  are  of  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  Black  Spruce,  but  both  the  foliage  and  the 
bark  are  of  a  much  lighter  colour.    This  Spruce 


THE  BLACK  SPRUCE. 

(adies  nigra.) 

The  Black  Spruce  is  throughout  the  northern- 
most parts  of  America  one  of  the  most  common 
of  the  Fir  tribe,  large  forests  being  composed  of  it, 
in  some  cases  alone,  and  in  others  in  the  company 
of  the  White  Spruce  (Abies  alba),  from  wliich 
it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  colour,  the 
foliage  being  of  a  dark  hue  ;  in  Abies  alba  flie 
foliage  is  much  lighter,  although  others  might 
now  be  pointed  out  to  which  the  name  of  tlie 
White  Spruce  could  with  more  propriety  be 
applied,  such  as  some  forms  of  Abies  Menziesi 
and  tlie  glaucous  variety  of  Abies  Engelmanni, 
but  at  the  time  Abies  alba  and  nigra  were  in- 
troduced (about  the  year  1700)  the  other  kinds 
were  unknown.  The  leaves,  with  which 
the  branches  are  thicldy  clothed,  are  mostly 
about  i  in.  in  length,  and  the  cones  Ih  in., 
these  latter  being  when  young  of  a  purplish 
colour,  which  adds   still  more  to  the   sombre 


Tlie  wniite  Spruce  (Abies  alba). 

is  very  useful  as  a  medium  sized  thoroughly 
hardy  "tree,  succeeding  best  under  the  conditions 
favourable  to  the  Black  Spruce,  but  it  also  does 
well  in  expo,sed  places  if  not  too  hot  and  dry. 
This  species  is  said  by  Sir  J.  Richardson  to 
extend  nearly  to  the  .\rctic  Sea,  and  being  the 
only  tree  that  the  Esquimaux  have  access  to  in 
a  growing  state  is  much  sought  after  by  them 
and  turned  to  a  variety  of  uses.  Alpua. 


Ceanothus  G-loire  de  Versailles.— The 

collection  of  Ceanothus  at  liew  suffered  severely 


during  the  last  winter,  many  kinds  being  cut  to 
the  ground,  and  all,  with  one  exception,  being  in  a 
sadly  crippled  condition.  This  one  ((lloire  do 
Versailles),  is  a  hybrid  Continent.al  variety,  which, 
although  slightly  injured,  has  recovered,  and  is 
now  a  charming  mass  of  flower.  If  so  much  su- 
perior in  hardiness  to  the  others,  as  one  would 
supjjose  from  this  specimen,  it  should  certainly 
be  looked  after,  for  these  beautiful  shrubs  are  in 
the  open  so  often  injured  by  the  winter  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  flowering  satisfactorily. 

Japanese  Maples  Hardy.— At  page  12.5 
I  see  it  stated  that  the  Japanese  Maples  are  not 
hardy.  I  can  only  say  tliat  I  have  nearly  all  the 
varieties,  and  they  have  stood  the  winter  without 
any  protection,  and  are  not  in  the  least  injured. — 
R.'Hanburt,  Poles,  Ware. 
Propagating  Xanthocerus  sorbifolia 

It  is  stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of 

the  French  Horticultural  Society,  that  the  best 
method  of  increasing  this  is  by  me.ans  of  root  cut- 
tings,  the  smallest  portion  of  which  will  grow. 
It  is  also  highly  recommended  for  forcing.— C. 

Lilac  Madame  Moser.— This  variety  is 
highly  spoken  of  in  the  Journal  of  the  French 
Central  Society  of  Horticulture.  It  is  a  pure, 
white  kind,  and  was  considered  worthy  of  a  first 
class  certificate.  It  was  exhibited  by  M.  Moser, 
nurseryman,  at  Versailles. — J.  C.  B. 

Aria  Decaisneana. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  French  Central  Society  of  Horticulture, 
M.  Lavallee  exhibited  flowering  specimens  of  this 
new  tree.  He  described  it  as  forming  a  tree  of 
moderate  proportions,  differing  from  the  rest  of 
the  genus  in  flowering  and  fruiting  every  year. 
The'leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  its  congener 
villosa,  the  upper  surface  being  covered  with  long 
silky  hairs.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the 
foliage  assumes  a  whitish  tinge,  which  later  on 
changes  to  an  intense  green.  M.  Lavallee  also  ex- 
hibited a  new  Japanese  Viburnum,  named  by  him 
V.  hydrangcoides,  and  a  new  unnamed  Ribes  of  a 
very  ornamental  character. — J.  C,  Bijflcel. 

Clematises  and  "Wistarias.— A  pretty 
effect  with  climbing  plants  is  formed  by  allow- 
ing Clematises  to  mingle  with  Wist.aria  sinensis 
on  a  wall.  We  have  now  enormous  blossoms  of 
Clematis  lanuginosa  studded  all  over  a  large 
Wistaria  that,  at  this  time  of  year,  alwajs  turns 
of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour,  and  the  effect  is 
very  pretty.  JIany  very  pretty  combinations  may- 
be formed  with  Clematises,  as,  for  instance,  the 
purple  Jackmani,  if  trained  thinly  over  a  ground- 
work of  variegated  Ivy  or  Euonymus,  for  the 
Clematis  does  not  shade  the  plant,  it  is  trained 
over  enough  to  injure  it  in  the  summer,  and  as 
soon  as  the  foliage  dies  away  in  the  winter,  the 
Clematis  may  be  closely  pruned  in  and  securely 
fastened,  for  a  very  few  shoots  left  at  the  winter 
pruning  will  make  a  gorgeous  effect  when  fully 
grown  the  following  summer. — J.  GROOM. 

Spiraea  ariaef olia.— Permit  me  to  add  my 
meed  of  praise  to  that  of  others  already  given  on 
behalf  of  this  exquisitely  beautiful  shrub.  To 
have  it  in  full  grace  and  beautya  partially  shaded 
site  is  desirable  for  it.  In  the  eastern  counties, 
in  the  open  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  the 
flowers  are  less  pure  and  fluffy.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  plant  in  full  beauty  will  appreciate  the 
latter  phrase.  The  long  sprays  of  bloom,  white 
as  driven  snow  and  ligliter  than  eiderdown,  droop 
down  with  a  grace  and  beauty  that  no  plant 
can  match.  AU  other  Spiraeas  are  in  fact  heavy  and 
stiff  contrasted  with  this.  The  foliage  is  .so  small 
and  sparse  on  old  plants  as  hardly  to  be  seen. 
The  plant  is  all  bloom,  and  stands  up  amongst 
or  in  front— the  latter  being  the  best  place  for  it 
—of  other  shrubs  like  snow-flakes  built  up  and 
wreathed  out  by  fairy  fingers.  We  prune  our 
plants  but  little.  Our  finest  is  about  7  ft.  high, 
and  perlmps  as  muchthrough  ormore.  The  growth 
is  slender,  and  the  flowering  branches  droop. 
TJiis  plant  is,  however,  a  great  age.  Younger 
ones  are  neither  so  white  nor  so  graceful,  though 
they  arc  also  verv  beautiful.  Every  gtirden,  however 
small,  should  liave  one  of  these  Spirisas,  while 
there  are   few  larger  ones    that  would  not  be 
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vastly  improved  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  them. 
— D."t.  Fish. 

It    would   at    all   times  be  difficult    to 

speak  too  highly  of  Spiraea  aria^folia,  noticed  on 
p.  98  of  The  Garden,  but  I  do  not  agree  that 
it  needs  cutting  back.  8ix  or  eight  here  of  30  years' 
growth  in  the  poorest  of  soil  are  22  ft.  in  diameter; 
they  have  never  been  cut  but  for  decorating, 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  one  or  two  thousand 
persons  were  allowed  to  gather  flowers  from  them 
or  anything  else  in  the  shrubberies  ad  libitum. 
However,  on  the  second  day  of  the  fete  when  they 
commenced  breaking  off  the  top  branches  they 
had  to  be  stopped.— C.  Isham,  Lamport  Hall. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 


LARGE    HERBACEOUS    PLANTS. 
Contiguous  to  my  house  on  the  north  side  is  a 
hollow  in  the  clay,  about  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
and  surrounded  by  brick  walls.     It  was  known 
to  my  ancestors  as  "  the  broad  lake."     In  wet 
weather  the  surface  water  used  to  collect  there 
and  supply  the  moat  which  then  surrounded  the 
house.     The  slopes  of  it  were  formerly  covered 
with  pig-styes  and  shippons  (or  cowhouses),  the 
drainage  of  which,  mixed  with  rain-water,  used 
to  make  a  pond  which  nothing  but  good  consti- 
tutions and  absence  of  sanitary  inspection  would 
have  endiu'ed  within  twenty  yards  of  a  famih' 
mansion.     I  have  heard  an  old  relation  speak  of 
the  fun  it  used  to  be  when  the  tithe  geese  (for 
the  squire  was  also  the  lay  rector),  some  hundred 
in  number,  used  to  be  brought  home  and  turned 
into  "  the  broad  lake,"  keeping  the  house  awake 
all  night  by  their  cackling.     This  pond  I  was 
vandal  enough  to  drain  and  fill  up,  and  turn  into 
a  kitchen  garden.     A  few  years  later,  becoming 
fonder  of  flowers  than  of  fruit,  I  stole  a  width  of 
U  ft.  all  round  it,  as  it   was   surrounded  by  a 
walk,  for  a  herbaceous  border  ;  but  some  of  the 
plants  were  nearly  0  ft.  across,  so  I  made  a  1-ft. 
wide  track  inside  the  border,  and  got  leave  for 
just  one  row  of  plants  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tiack.     Here  I  now  grow  some  giants,  many  of 
them  plants  such  as  are  generally  consigned  to 
wild  gardens,  in  happy  soils  where  wild  gardens 
are  possible,  but  they  are  not  out  of  place  where 
I  have  put  them.     All  are  strong  and   hardy, 
and  their  height  is  from  4  ft.  to  7  ft.  or  more. 
Here    I    grow    the    wild    Elecampane    (Inula 
Ilelenium),  a  plant  of  which  has  ten  stalks,  each 
bearing   about   a  dozen    flowers ;    the    radical 
leaves  are  '-i  ft.  long,  and  nearly  1  ft.  across,  and 
it  is  7  ft.  high  and  G  ft.  across — a  grand  speci- 
men; Centaurea  macrocephala,  with  flowers  like 
those  of  a  huge  yellow  Thistle ;  C.  aurea,  with 
similar  flowers,  but  of  taller  growth  and  more 
floriferous;  C.  montana,  blue,  white,  and  rose. 
LUies,  Orange  and  Nankeen,  the  latter  fully  6  ft. 
high,  and  bearing  as  many  as  seven  fine  flowers 
on  a  stalk;  Mulleins,  yellow  and  white,  up  to 
8  ft.   high.     Meadow-sweet,   pink   and   double 
white ;  Scarlet  Lychnis ;    blue  and  white  tall 
Veronicas ;   Achillea  macrophylla  and   Spirsea 
Aruncus  ;  scarlet,  white,  and  purple  Jlonardas ; 
Canadian    Fleabane ;     bright    blue    Alkanets, 
always  full  of  bees  ;  and  blue  and  white  Slonks- 
hoods,   Ligularias,    and     Silphiums;    and    tall 
Asters ;    not  forgetting   those  handsome  large 
white    Daisies,    Leuoanthemum    lacustre    and 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum.      That  huge  Scabious, 
Cephalaria   tatarica,  is  in  its  right  place  here, 
and   so   are   the   Sun-flowers,   the    best    being 
Helianthus  rigidus,  II.  decapetalus,  H .  laetiflorus, 
and  Rudbeckias,  with  their  abundance  of  showy 
flowers.     Tlie  larger  Potentillas,  both  single  and 
double,  do  well,  and  so  do  some  of  the  JIallows, 
especially  the  white  Musk  Mallow,  growing  here 
to   an   incredible   size.      Goat's   Rue,   of   three 
distinct  colours,  makes  plants  •')  ft.  high  and  as 
much  across,  endless  in  their  flowering ;  whilst 


gaps  are  filled  by  OEnothera  Lamarckiana,  which 
rejoices  in  the  shelter  of  the  other  tall  plants. 
Sambucus  Ebulus,  a  native  herbaceous  Elder  with 
pink  anthers,  is  now  very  pretty.  I  might 
also  mention  amongst  many  others,  perennial 
Lupines,  tall  Poppies  and  Ileleniums,  but  I 
must  not  say  too  much,  for  I  hear,  second  and 
third  hand,  that  some  of  your  readers  doubt  the 
descriptions  and  dimensions  of  my  plants,  and 
exclaim  "Impossible!"  Certainly,  there  are  few 
to  verify  my  statements,  for  Mr.  Ewbank,  of 
Ryde,  is  nearly  tlie  only  amateur  who  has 
visited  my  garden  in  the  last  two  months,  but  to 
the  incredulous,  I  say,  come  and  see,  and  bring 
your  measuring  tapes  with  you.  5Iy  garden  is 
open  to  all  who  will  give  me  notice  of  their 
coming  and  care  to  see  it.  I  confess  that  I 
make  the  best  of  my  plants  when  1  sing  their 
praises. 

Si  canimusjldres,  fores  sint  carmine  digni, 
or  something  like  it,  was  a  line  in  one  of 
the  first  lessons  of  Virgil  which  I  learnt  at 
school,  and  from  it  I  learnt  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  most  of  the  subjects  of  our  praise. 
As  long  as  the  pages  of  The  Gahden  and  other 
journals  are  open  to  me,  I  do  not  see  why  my 
flowers  should  suffer  the  oblivion  which  shrouds 
the  heroes  who  lived  before  Agamemnon's 
time,  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
writing.  C.  AVolley  Dod. 

Ed(je  Hall,  Maljms. 


BLLE-FLOWERED    ALLIUM. 

(a.  cceeuleum.) 

So  distinct  is  this  species  from  its  compeers,   or 
indeed   from   any   other   hardy   bulbous  plant, 
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Elue-flowered  Allium  (A.  ccEiuleum). 

that  it  is  well  worth  growing  in  any  garden. 
The  annexed  woodcut  shows  a  natural-sized 
head  of  flowers,  which  are  a  deep  azure  blue, 
and  being,  lilte  the  white-flowered  kinds,  borne 
on  long  slender  stalks  are  well  adapted  for  cut- 
ting purposes.  It  succeeds  well  in  any  border 
of  light  soil  in  a  sunny  position,  and  continues 
to  flower  for  a  long  time  during  summer.  It  is 
often  called  A.  azureum,  but  the  true  azureum 
of  Ledebour  is  synonymovts  with  A.  ccerulescens, 
an  inferior  plant  to  cceruleum.  Another  hand- 
some globe-headed  Allium  in  flower  at  the 
present  time  is  A.  descendens,  having  deep 
purplish-red  blossoms  that  continue  in  perfection 
a  long  time  when  cut  from  the  plant.     It  is  of 


easy  culture  in  any  border.  Other  kinds  of 
Allium  we  should  recommend  besides  the  white- 
flowered  kinds  mentioned  at  p.  70,  are  Murray- 
anum,  falciforme,  Moly,  acuminatum  and  its 
varieties  lacteum  (very  fine),  and  fragrans,  the 
latter  having  flowers  finely  scented.      W.  G. 


NOTES    ON    HARDY  FLOWERS. 

The  following  hardy  plants  are  amongst  many 
good  kinds  grown  by  Mr.  Munro  at  his  nursery 
near  Edinburgh  :  Brachycome  Sinclairi,  Gen- 
tiana  incisa  and  G.  Frolo'chi,  the  latter  a  dwarf 
kind  with  a  blofisom  rather  like  G.  asclepiadea, 
but  not  over  2  in.  high,  stem  and  all,  and  G. 
ornata,  ranking  second  only  to  such  kinds  as 
verna  and  bavarica ;  Asperula  cynanchica  and 
Silene  petrjea,  both  rather  lilie  Sandworts ; 
Pentstemon  lieterophylla,  a  beautiful  alpine 
species,  and  P.  humilis  ;  Androsace  lactea  and 
the  pretty  and  distinct  Saxifraga  androsacea ; 
also  S.  Zimeteri,  very  dwarf  and  compact;  of 
the  Aizoon  section,  S.  cochlearis  and  S.  pyren- 
aica  maxima.  S.  aquatica  looks  quite  different 
when  grown  in  a  pot,  and  on  dry  soil,  from  what 
it  does  in  a  bog  bed,  where  it  grows  many  times 
larger.  Geranium  Wallichi,  with  blue  flowers 
striped  with  red,  a  prostrate  kind  ;  Campanula 
AUioni,  and  one  which  is  either  the  true  C. 
fragilis  (which  ]Mr.  iNIunro  remembers  Mr.  Stir- 
ling calling  it),  or  its  variety  BarreUeri ;  Arabis 
petrtea  ;  Linaria  origanifolia  ;  Hypericum  cilia- 
turn;  Chelone  Lyoni ;  Nierembergia  rivularis; 
Triteleia  Murrayana  ;  and  Hemifragma  hetero- 
phylla,  a  creeping  plant  which  has  deep  red 
ijerries,  and  is  as  dwarf  as  Nertera  depressa; 
Sheffieldia  repens,  which  much  resembles  Ana- 
gallis  tenella,  but  with  white  flowers  and 
somewhat  stiffer  growth.  This  appears  to  be 
an  excellent  plant  for  the  choicer  parts  of  the 
rock  garden,  as  is  also  Soldanella  minima  alba. 
The  Edelweiss  grows  freely  here.  Origanum 
Tourneforti,  the  Dittany  of  Crete,  proved  per- 
fectly hardy  last  winter.  A  Scolopendriumabout 
1  in.  high,  more  like  t  dense-growing  Selaglnella, 
is  very  curious  ;  it  was  found  in  a  Vine  border. 
The  following  plants  are  more  fitted  for  beds 
and  borders  than  forrockwork :  Asterpyrenaicus, 
Dactylis  glomerata  aurea.  Delphinium  chinense 
(the  old  single  Siberian  Larkspur),  Eryngium 
alpinum,  with  flower-heads  much  larger  than 
E.  amethystinum  ;  of  the  latter  Mr.  Munro  has 
a  very  blue  form.  Goderia  acaulis,  a  large  yel- 
low Composite  from  Central  Africa;  Malva 
moschata  alba,  with  pure  white  flowers  over 
1  ft.  high,  Gaillardia  grandiflora,  Rudbeckia 
purpurea,  Linum  proviuciale,  a  brilliant  blue 
Flax,  Spirfea  Foxi,  and  Mimulus  coccineus,  evi- 
dently a  form  of  M.  cardinalis,  of  a  deep  pink 
colour,  Veronica  corymbosa  vera,  and  V.telephi- 
folia.  A  large  bed  of  many-coloured  Corn- 
flowers shows  how  bright  and  beautiful  common 
and  easily  grown  hardy  flowers  can  be.  Mr. 
:Munro  grows  the  following  early  Chrysanthe- 
mums, so  dwarf  as  usually  not  to  require  tying, 
and  covered  with  buds.  A  few  flowers  are 
already  in  blossom  :  Andromeda,  deep  crimson ; 
Albaflora,  white;  Cassy,  flesh  colour;  Fred 
Peel,  maroon;  Filberti,  yellow  quilled;  Du 
Luxembourg  ;  Illustration,  pink,  changing  to 
nearly  white  ;  Orion,  yellow  ;  Madame  Pecole, 
soft  rose ;  golden  Gem  ;  AVhite  Q.ueen  ;  Scarlet 
Gem  ;  Gold  Button,  with  creeping  tmderground 
stems.  C.  M.  Owen. 


Veronica    Traversi     by    the    Sea.— 

Visiting  Trundle  a  few  days  since,  and  looking 
through  the  ground  attached  to  Cliff  Terrace,  I 
was  glad  to  see  the  first  outdoor  Veronica  I 
noticed  flowering  this  year  that  escaped  last 
winter.  It  was  a  few  yards  from  but  100  ft.  above 
the  sea  margin,  and  apparently  had  no  protection 
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last  winter.  Outdoor  Hydrangeas,  Jasmines,  and 
Fuchsias  tliat  were  all  killed  with  me  and  others 
inland  all  seemed  to  have  escaped  here,  and  1 
understand  in  other  places  around  the  southern 
coast.  Probably  this  was  the  same  as  Mr.  Jack- 
son's, referred  to  p.  79  as  V.  devoniensis,  and 
•which  also  survived  with  him  at  Bangor.  This 
points  to  a  marine  location  being  more  eq\iablein 
temperature. — W.  J.  JL,  Clnnmd. 


LILY    CULTURE. 

It  woulJ  add  to  the  usefulness  of  "  Country 
Gentleman's"  good  practical  article  you  quoted 
from  (p.  80)  if  we  knew  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  natural  soil  under  which  the  Lilies  were 
grown.  1  hope  by  tlie  end  of  the  year  to  have 
proved  that  Lilium  auratum,  at  least,  depends  for 
Buccess  on  having  moisture  at  its  roots,  and 
that  the  reason  that  a  light,  open  peat  and 
loam  soil  has  in  most  situations  proved  the  best 
for  its  growth  is,  that  it  gives  this  condition,  as 
it  enables  the  long  roots  (I  have  measm-ed  L. 
auratum  roots  4  ft.  long)  to  go  down  to  seek 
moisture.  Nearly  two  years  ago  I  planted  one 
or  two  luindred  of  L.  auratum  on  the  natural 
soil  of  a  light  loamy  hillside  with  a  damp  sub- 
soil, in  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  with  great  doubts 
as  to  the  probability  of  success  ;  they  succeeded 
so  -well  that  1  followed  up  the  experiment  by 
planting  some  thousands  near  them.  These  are 
now  coming  into  beautiful  flower,  having  been 
untouched,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  by  the 
May  frost,  which  damaged  many  of  those 
dlanted  in  more  sheltered  situations,  though 
not  sheltered  as  in  Ehododendron  beds,  whera 
they  seem  always  to  prosper. 

AVe  have  this  year  for  the  first  time  succeeded 
in  blooming  well  the  old  white  Lily  (L. 
candidurn)  in  three  different  situations.  It  was 
a  reflection  against  an  old  Lily  grower  that 
L.  candidurn,  whicli  succeeds  without  care  or 
attention  in  so  many  cottage  gardens,  and 
grew  well  in  our  own  old  garden,  would  not, 
after  many  experiments,  including  leavinsr  it 
alone,  be  made  to  flower  well  with  us,  but 
there  was  tlie  melancholy  consolation  of 
having  an  answer  to  those  discouraged  after 
failure  in  growing  other  Lilies—"  Once  learn 
the  soil  and  situation  they  want  in  your  par- 
ticular garden,  and  your  difficulties  will  be  at  an 
end,  as  mine  will  be  when  I  once  learn  how  to 
grow  L.  candidum."  G.  F.  Wilson. 

Heatherhank ,   Weyhridr/e. 


SELECT  DELPHINIUMS. 
Few  hardy  flowers  are  more  worthy  of  universal 
culture  than  the  Perennial  Larkspur,  combining 
stateliness  of  growth  with  briUiancy  of  colour,  and 
being  withal  of  easy  culture  and  by  no  means 
difficult  to  please  in  the  matter  of  soil  and 
situation.  In  Mr.  Stevens's  garden  at  Byfleet 
Delphiniums  have  for  some  time  made  a  grand 
display,  and  as  the  collection  consists  of  about 
100  varieties,  containing,  not  only  the  best  of  the 
older  kinds,  but  also  many  af  the  newest  intro- 
ductions, it  may  be  considered  as  truly  representa- 
tive. It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should 
describe  the  whole  of  this  collection,  as,  although 
all  the  varieties  are  beautiful,  and  there  is  not  one 
but  would  prove  an  ornament  to  any  garden, 
many  of  them  so  much  resemble  each  other  as  to 
render  theh-  presence  desirable  only  where  it  is 
sought  to  form  a  large  and  more  or  less  complete 
collection.  I  therefore  propose  to  enumerate  the 
best  only  of  the  various  types  into  which  these 
Delphiniums  throw  themselves,  so  that  any  one 
wishing  to  commence  the  culture  of  these 
noble  hardy  flowers,  will  by  choosing  from 
the  subjoined  list  secure  as  much  variety  of 
form  and  colour  as  they  are  capable  of  affording. 
The  most  showy  kinds  and  those  best  suited  for 
obtaining  bold  masses  of  colour  and  distant  effect 


appear  to  be  the  single-flowered  varieties  of  the 
formosum  and  Henderson!  type.  These  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  free  flowering,  forming  large,  spreading 
panicles  of  bloom,  and  are  generally  of  robust 
habit,  and  are  therefore  well  adapted  for  dotting 
amongst  shrubs,  or  for  massing  together  in  largo 
bold  groups  where  striking  effects  are  souglit  for. 
Some  of  these  varieties  have,  in  Mr.  Stevens's  gar- 
den, attained  a  height  of  8  ft.  with  corresponding 
amplitude  of  foliage.  The  effect  of  these  large 
specimens  when  in  bloom  was  truly  grand.  One 
of  the  finest  kinds  in  this  section  is  Madame 
Hock,  a  strong  habited  variety  bearing  deep  blue 
flowers  with  a  white  centre.  Mesoleucum  super- 
bum  is  much  ia  the  same  way,  as  is  also  Mont- 
morence,  the  flowers  of  which,  however,  are,  when 
first  opened,  of  a  brighter  blue  than  the  preced- 
ing, taking  on  a  tinge  of  purple  as  they  advance 
in  age,  the  outer  petals  changing  to  mauve.  This 
is  a  grandly  effective  kind,  the  foliage  being 
Ijroad  and  handsome,  and  the  habit  exceptionally 
strong.  Formosum  lilacinum  is  a  very  pleasing 
pale  large-flowered  kind.  Gloire  de  St.  Maude  is 
an  attractive  variety  with  fine  dark  blue  flowers 
slightly  tinged  with  crimson,  and  brown  centre. 
Defiance  is  much  in  the  way  of  formosum,  but  has 
larger  flowers  ;  and  Attraction  is  one  of  the  most 
floriterous  kinds  grown,  and  when  seen  in 
the  form  of  a  large  specimen  a  really  noble  ob- 
ject. 

In  Herman  Stenger  we  have  a  wonderfully  fine 
variety  with  double  flowers,  the  outer  petals  of 
which  are  of  a  fine  rich  blue,  the  inner  ones  clear 
violet  tinged  with  mauve  with  a  very  pronounced 
metallic  hue,  altogether  a  beautiful  combination 
of  colours.  Two  attractive  light  coloured  kinds 
are  to  be  found  in  Sphere,  a  variety  of  moderate 
growth,  and  Michael  Angelo,  a  strong  grower 
bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  the  most  lovely 
silvery  blue.  Alepacroxiodes  is  an  extremely 
double  neat  habited  kind,  the  flowers  densely 
packed  on  the  stems  ;  other  good  doubles  consist 
of  Delight,  double  blue,  Glynn,  crowded  spikes 
of  bloom,  blue,  white  centre,  Barlowi  vittatum 
and  Star,  a  dwarf  kind,  extremely  double,  the 
flowers  disposed  with  extreme  regularity,  and 
perfectum  novum,  forming  a  dense  head  of 
bloom,  the  flowers  of  a  rich  purple  being  densely 
packed  on  the  spike — a  veiy  vigorous  grower. 
Triomphe  de  Pontoise  and  Pompon  de  Tirlemont 
are  two  very  distinct  kinds,  the  former  being 
a  dwarf  variety  with  doubled  button-like 
azure  blue  flowers,  the  latter  bearing  single 
blue  flowers  flushed  with  blue,  closely  set  on  the 
spike.  Another  distinct  and  altogether  charming 
variety  is  Victor  Lemoine,  the  spikes  of  which 
are  of  great  length,  the  flowers  semi-double,  the 
inner  petals  being  white,  shaded  with  blue,  the 
outer  ones  clear  blue.  Trophee  is  a  new  intro- 
duction, and  represents  a  new  break  in  this  family. 
The  outer  petals  are  lai-ge,  of  a  fine  clear  blue,  the 
centre  consisting  of  numerous  florets  white  and 
striped  with  lilac.  Other  fine  kinds  consist  of  Ka- 
hama,  a  grand  variety,  remarkable  for  the  metallic 
lustre  which  distinguishes  the  richly-coloured 
flowers  ;  Madame  Henri  Galotat,  Louis  Figuer, 
Azureum  plenum,  worthy  of  special  notice  ; 
Mad.  Ravillana,  and  last,  not  least,  the  lovely 
Belladonna,  which  should  lie  found  in  every  col- 
lection, however  small.  J.  C.  B. 


Azurean  Thyme. — Thj-mus  azurcus  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  it  creeps  about  very  close  to 
the  soil  on  the  rocker}-,  and  is  now  covered  with 
racemes  of  rather  pale  blue  flowers,  which,  with 
the  foliage,  are  \-ery  sweetly  scented.  It  is  very 
similar  in  habit  to  T.  micans. — A.  S. 

Delphinium  ranunculoides.— Tliis  Lark- 
spur is  a  fine  plant  for  the  mixed  border;  in  fact 
it  is  particularly  striking  as  we  have  but  so  few 
really  double  Larkspurs.  It  may  be  known  to  those 
who  are  really  much  interested  in  hardy  plants, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  is  much  known  to  gardeners. 
When  grown  in  a  good  rich  soil  it  makes  fine  spikes 
of  bloom,  and,  as  its  name  denotes,  it  is  as  double 
as  a  llanunculus.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  best 
desciibed  as  a  deep  violet-blue. — Ilex, 


Smilax  (p.  109).— If  "H.  M.,"  Bromsgrove,  will 
send  me  his  address  I  will  send  him  a  spray  of  the 
true  Smilax]of  Tlieophrastus.  It  is  a  very  common 
South  European  plant. — H.  K.  E. 

Dahlia  scapigera. — I  met  with  this  the 
other  da_v  at  the  Oxford  Botanic  Gardens,  and  a 
pretty  little  thing  it  is,  verj'  desirable  for  cutting ; 
the  flowers  are  small,  single,  of  a  bright  lavemler 
or  mauve,  with  yellow  anthers.  As  single  Dahlias 
arc  so  much  sought  after  now,  it  .seemed  to  mc 
that  this  ought  to  be  better  known. — Delta. 

Tropseolum    Bedfont     Kival.— Having 

used  it  for  years  as  one  of  our  principal  beddcrs, 
I  vouch  and  testify  like  "A.  D."  (p.  98)  to  its 
continuous  free  flowering  and  compact  growth. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  heaviest  storms  of 
rain,  whilst  Pelargonium  flowers  are  washed  out, 
this,  though  laid  a  little,  very  quickly  regains  its 
accustomed  beaut}',  which  continues  long  after 
the  Pelargonium  season  is  ended. — W.  W. 

Campanula  persiciflora  flore-pleno.— 

This  is  a  very  chaste  and  beautiful  hardy  plant 
that  has  been  before  noticed  in  TiiE  Gabdex,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  noticed  too  often  as  it  is  a  most 
useful  plant  where  white  flowers  are  in  request, 
and  as  it  is  easily  cultivated  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  more  often  met  with.  It  should 
be  planted  in  af  airly  dry  soil  and  every  second  j'ear 
the  old  plants  should  be  taken  up,  divided  and 
planted  in  some  fresh  soil. — Ile.x. 

Echium  rubrum. — Not  long  since  a  con-es- 
pondent  highly  praised  this  plant,  and  certainly 
it  deserves  it.  A  plant  I  have  now  on  the  rockery 
is  in  full  flower,  the  stem  is  nearly  2  ft.  high,  and 
furnished  nearly  the  entire  length  mth  flowers  of 
a  reddish  purple  colour.  The  plant  even  in  foliage 
is  very  ornamental,  and  it  may  even  be  termed 
stately.  I  have  heard  of  E.  albicans,  but  do  not 
know  it,  and  should  be  glad  if  any  reader  would 
send  me  one  ;  if  so,  I  will  send  in  return  E. 
rubrum. — A.  S. 

Flowers  BecomingWeeds. — Allowmeto 
warn  such  of  j'our  readers  as  live  in  a  climate 
like  this,  and  with  light  sandy  soil,  against  ad- 
mitting to  the  garden  proper  such  plants  as  Lin- 
aria  tristis,  Eschscholtzias,  Limnanthcs  Doug- 
lasi,  Mimulus  cardinalis,  Nemophilas — they  be- 
come most  persistent  weeds.  I'he  following  also 
seed  here  like  weeds,  and  come  up  eveiywhere  : 
Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Viola  tricolor.  Nasturtiums, 
Arabis  albida.  Digitalis  (fine  sorts),  Mimulus 
(spotted),  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather. — ACHXA- 
MAEA. 

Balsamita  grandifiora.— Seeing  that  no- 
body has  presumed  to  answer  Mr.  Burbidge's 
second  query  respecting  this  plant,  I  must  con- 
clude that  he  has  been  answered  already,  and 
that  the  plant  is,  as  named,  Plagius  grandifiora, 
otherwise  Balsamita  grandifioi-a  ;  and  I  think  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  my  supposition 
was  not  far  wrong.  The  discoid-flowered 
composites  are  not  very  common,  and  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  call  to  mind  any  plant  that  may  be 
confounded  with  the  above  except  Craspedium 
Kichei. — TiiQS.  Williajis,  Ormahirh. 

Erythrsea  littoralis. — Although  a  Brit'.-ih 
plant,  this  is  one  well  worth  cultivating,  as  it  is 
not  by  any  means  plentiful  in  a  wild  state.  It 
forms  tufts  of  shining  green  foUage  from  which 
the  tiny  flower  stems  spring.  These  are  from  4  in. 
to  6  in.  high,  numerously  divided,  bearing  lovely 
four-petaled  flowers  of  a  rich  pink  colour,  rather 
less  than  h  in.  across  ;  the  flowers  last  a  consider- 
able time  in  beauty,  and  will  withstand  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  although  partial  shade  is  bene- 
ficial. We  have  it  planted  in  ordinary  soil  on  the 
rockery  and  it  is  much  admired. — A.  S. 

Bladder  Sennas  (Colutea).  —  Although 
common,  the  curious  inflated  seed-pods  of  these 
are  so  distinct  from  any  of  their  compeers  as  to 
suggest  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  planter, 
succeeding  as  they  do  in  almost  any  soil  or  situa- 
tion ;  even  in  hot  sandy  places,  where  little  else 
flourishes,  they  grow  and  flower  profusely,  and 
the  blossoms  succeed  each  other  for  such  a  long 
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time,  that  one  sees  flowers  and  full-sized  pods 
on  the  same  branch.  The  leaves  of  this  being 
sometimes  used  as  senna  on  the  Continent,  have, 
in  conjunction  with  the  inflated  pods,  obtained 
for  it  the  name  of  Bladder  Senna.— Alpha. 

Campanula  carpatica  pelviformis.— 

This  plant  is,  I  believe,  one  of  M.  Froebel's  intro- 
ductions. It  is  a  Harebell  of  the  first  rank,  being 
so  very  distinct  even  from  the  type.  My  plant  is 
comparatively  weak,  but  nevertheless  there  are  a 
great  many  flowers  now  expanding  about  li  iu. 
across,  and  very  open  saucer  sliaped.  The  colour 
is  very  pale  blue,  and  the  blossoms  are  borne  on 
stiff  erect  stems  about  9  in.  high,  although  they 
grow  much  taller  during  a  damp  season  or  when 
the  plant  is  thoroughly  estabhshed.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  border  plant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
reproduce  itself  true  from  seed.  This  must  be  the 
same  plant  as  that  described  as  C.  turbinatavar.  at 
p.  82.— A.  S.  ' 

Hybrid  Lily  (Lilium  tigrinum  x  croceum). 
—Stem  about  5  ft.  high,  stout  and  strong, 
spotted  and  clouded  with  dull  purple,  and  thickly 
clothed  with  dark  green  obovate  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  more  than  forty 
flowers  on  long  footstalks  of  a  clear  apricot 
yellow,  spotted  somewhat  sparsely  with  maroon 
a  third  of  their  length.  The  tip  of  the  petal  is 
unspotted.  The  bloom  much  resembles  that  of 
L.  Leichtlini,  but  is  a  darker  shade  of  yellow. 
The  petals  are  only  slightly  recurved  with 
yellow  on  the  tip.  Eaised  by  ]\Ir.  J.  D.  Mangles, 
Valewood,  Haslemere.— Eev.  H.  Haepub  Ckewe. 

Verbenas  from  Seed. — Messrs.  Sutton,  in 
reply  to  enquiries  as  regards  the  fine  examples  of 
Verbenas  from  seed  referred  to  previously,  write  : 
The  seed  was  sown  on  or  about  January  15, 
in  a  temperature  of  G5°  to  70°,  in  soil  of  a  very 
light  character.  They  were  pricked  ofE  in  February 
into  t>i-m.  pots,  and  kept  in  about  the  same  tem- 
perature. When  f uUj-established  they  were  taken 
to  a  pit,  placed  near  the  glass  and  kept  aired. 
They  were  next  potted  singly  into  2i-in.  pots  at 
the  end  of  March,  and  then  into  3-in.  pots  iu  the 
latter  part  of  April,  and  planted  out-of-doors,  2  ft. 
apart,  about  the  middle  of  May.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  good  plants  might  have  been  obtained 
with  much  less  trouble  and  attention  than  we  gave 
to  these. 

Eremurus  himalaicus. — This  scarce  and 
beautiful  hardy  Indian  Asphodel,  recently  de- 
scribed in  the  The  Garden,  has  now  ripened 
some  200  good  seeds  in  my  garden,  which  I  shall 
be  happy  to  distribute  in  half  dozens  as  long  as 
they  last  to  any  readers  of  The  Garden  who 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  send  me  a  stamped 
envelope  addressed  to  themselves,  and  who  do 
not  mind  :waiting  till  the  year  1886  or  1887  to 
see  them  bloom,  as  my  seedlings  did  not  acquire 
sufficient  strength  to  bloom  till  either  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year  from  being  sown.  During  the  first  two 
years  the  seedlings  had  better  be  kept  in  a  pot 
till  they  strengthen  sufliciently  to  be  put  into 
their  blooming  position  in  the  open  border, 
where  they  may  then  be  left  undisturbed,  as  they 
are  perfectly  hardy. — William  E.  Gumbleton, 
Belgrove,  (^uecnstoirn,  InUnid. 

Malmaison  Carnation.  —  I  fancy  the 
Malmaison  Carnation  you  speak  of  as  having  been 
sold  for  such  large  sums  at  a  bazaar  must  have 
been  grown  by  General  JIark  Wood,  of  Bishop's 
Hall,  near  Komford.  The  growth  of  these  plants 
has  long  been  a  specialit(5  of  his,  and  he  has  now 
a  wonderful  collection  of  this  Carnation.  They 
are  so  easily  grown  and  so  sweet  in  perfume  and 
delicate  in  colour  when  in  flower  that  I  wonder 
they  are  not  more  generally  grown.  At  Bishop's 
Hall  ;they  are  grown  in  large  pots  in  a  cold  lean- 
to  house  about  120  ft.  long,  and  when  all  the 
plants  are  in  flower  (which  they  were  about 
July  12  this  year),  it  was  a  sight  well  worth 
seeing.  I  was  a  great  friend  of  General  Wood's 
old  gardener,  now,alas !  no  more,  and  many  were  the 
conversations  we  held  as  to  the  management  of 
the  Malmaison  and  the  failures  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  given  cuttings  to  cultivate  it  well.  Should 


you  think  it  of  sufficient  interest  I  will  gladly 
give  particulars  another  time. — FlLiu*.  [Pray  do.] 
The  Coral  Plant  (Ei^thrina  laurifolia). — 
This  is  a  favourite  plant  of  mine,  and  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  not  perfectly  hardy.  I  am  therefore 
anxious  to  gain  information  respecting  it,  having, 
in  the  winter  before  last,  lost  my  plants  through 
the  severity  of  the  frost,  but  as  they  were  young 
plants,  I  am  anxious  to  learn  if  old-established 
plants  fared  any  better  iu  other  parts 'of  the  coun- 
try. Three  years  ago  I  saw  a  beautiful  specimen 
in  the  gardens  at  Hcnbuiy  Hill,  Westbury-on- 
Trym.  I  have  also  seen  a  good  plant  at  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Sons'  Nursery,  at  Langport,  both  of 
which  had  stood  out  close  to  a  wall  for  several 
years,  but  whether  either  of  these  plants  have 
passed  unhai'med  through  the  last  two  severe  win- 
ters, I  do  not  know.  If  they  or  any  others  have 
done  so,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  it  again, 
as  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  hope 
for  a  cycle]  of  mild  winters,  which  may  give  the 
plants  an  opportunity  of  becoming  established 
before  a  return  of  hard  winters. — J.  C.  B. 

Hyaointbus  candicans  (Galtonia). — 
Seeing  a  reference  made  to  this  plant  in  The 
Garden,  some  of  which  were  exhibited  growirg 
in  pots  3  ft.  high  to  show  their  suitability  for  pot 
purposes,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  I  have 
quite  a  number  of  them  in  bloom  in  the  con- 
servatory here.  They  are  in  many  cases  fully 
5  ft.  high,  with  stems  stout  and  strong,  requiring 
no  support.  They  are  in  5-in.  pots ;  a  dozen  or 
more  flowers  open  at  the  base,  and  others  opening 
and  many  more  unexpanded,  promising  a  long 
succession  of  bloom.  I  consider  it  quite  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  conservatory,  its  Snow- 
drop-like bells  drooping  so  gracefully,  and  the 
whole  plant  presenting  so  commanding  an  appear- 
ance, that  they  seldom  fail  to  please  all  who  see 
them.  Although  they  lack  the  perfume  of  the 
Tuberose,  they  may  lay  claim  to  be  a  fit  companion 
for  that  plant,  if  not  a  more  effective  one.— E. 
Barton,  Beedi  Hill,  Cork. 

Ten--week  Stocks  for  Cut  Flo-wers. 
— There  are  few  more  useful  plants  for  supplying 
cut  flowers  during  the  summer  months  than  the 
Ten-week  Stock.  We  sowed  a  few  packets  of 
distinct  colours  under  hand-lights  in  March.  The 
plants  were  gradually  hardened  off  by  removing 
the  tops  on  fine  days,  and  at  the  end  of  April  they 
were  planted  out  in  single  lines  between  rows  of 
double  and  single  Primroses,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  shade  to  the  crowns  of  the  Primroses  in 
scorching  weather.  They  were  both  kept  moist  by 
watering,  and  the  Stocks  developed  intOj  fine 
branched  heads,  90  per  cent,  being  double,  and 
really  beautiful.  The  side  branches  are  for 
furnishing  vases,  the  clear  whites  and  bright 
crimsons  looking  extremely  well  arranged  separ- 
ately, and  the  beautiful  fragrance  they  emit  in 
the  garden  makes  them  well  worthy  of  culture  for 
that  purpose  alone.  As  a  border  flower,  or  for 
mixed  beds,  I  do  not  know  of  any  flower  more 
worthy  of  culture  than  these  Stocks,  for  they  com- 
mend themselves  especially  to  those  who  have 
limited  accommodation  for  tender  plants  under 
glass. — J.  G.,  Linion. 

Carnations  in  Italy.— On  returning  to 
England,  and  reading  up  back  numbers  of  The 
Garden,  I  find  at  p.  44,  June  9,  that  a  correspon- 
dent objecting  to  my  suggestion  that  Carnations 
should  be  grown  tumbling  down  a  wall,  quotes 
Milton  in  favour  of  the  old  system,  and  asserts 
that  the  poet  describes  Eve  as  tying  up  Carna- 
tions. May  I  ask  him  to  read  the  passage  again, 
when  he  will  see  that  the  word  "Carnation" 
denotes  a  colour  only,  not  the  name  of  a  flower ; 
just  as  Shakespeare  uses  it  in  the  mouth  of  Mrs. 
Quickly  (Henry  V.,  ii.,  3):  "  'A  could  never  abide 
carnatwn ;  'twas  a  colour  he  never  liked ;"  and 
again,  "  How  much  carnation  ribbon  may  a  man 
buy  for  a  remuneration  ?"  ("  Love's  Labour  Lost," 
iii.,  1.)  The  passage  referred  to  runs  thus  : — 
Oft  stooping  to  support 

Each  flower  of  slender  stalk,  whose  head,  though  gay 

Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  speck'd  with  gold, 

Huug  drooping  unsustained  ;— 

—"Paradise  Lost,"  ix.,  427. 


In  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  Carnations  when 
allowed  to  droop  over  a  balcony,  as  commonly 
grown  in  Italy,  the  drooping  referred  chiefly  to  the 
habit  of  the  plant,  and  did  not  mean  that  the 
flowers  hung  head  downwards,  as  I  think  I  under- 
stand your  correspondent  to  infer.  The  flowers 
take  care  of  themselves  ;  their  stalks  hold  them  up 
as  a  swan's  neck  carries  the  head.  May  not  this 
way  of  growing  show  the  purpose  of  the  many- 
jointed  stems,  both  of  leaves  and  flowers  ? — G. 
Jekyll. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  READING  NURSERY. 

Any  gardener  passing  through  the  fine  old  county 
town  of  Reading  and  omitting  to  look  in  at  the 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  London  Road  Nursery 
would  leave  the  place  poorer  in  thought  and  in- 
formation than  he  otherwise  might,  for  here  are 
to  be  seen  so  many  good  things,  and  with  these  not 
a  few  novelties,  that  it  is  indeed  rare  that  there 
is  not  found  something  to  repay  a  visit.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  drop  in  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  houses  were  all  aglow  with  Gloxinias  and 
Begonias,  of  which  there  are  superb  strains,  and  in 
the  outside  grounds  were  in  bloom  (man)-  most 
effective)  all  sorts  of  hardy  and  tender  annuals 
and  myriads  of  other  things.  In  catering  for  the 
horticultural  public  in  these  days  of  strong  com- 
petition it  is  of  the  flrst  importance  for  the  re- 
putation of  any  seed  house  that  what  seeds  it  may 
send  out  shall  be  not  only  of  the  best,  but  true. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  a  test  ground  for  seeds  samples 
and  stocks  that  the  nursery  ground  is  in  the  sum- 
mer largely  employed,  and  because  of  that  use 
does  it  now  present  so  many  features  of  interest. 

Gloxinias. -It  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that 
a  grander  collection  of  these  beautiful  flowers 
cannot  be  seen  anywhere  than  is  now  here  in 
bloom.  Several  houses  and  pits  are  devoted  to 
their  culture,  but  two  houses  especially  are  quite 
full  of  plants  in  rich  bloom,  the  entire  lot  in  one 
house  growing  in  6-in.  pots,  and  in  the  others 
all  are  in  large  3-in.  pots.  The  seed  was  sown 
in  January  last,  and  thus  we  find  hundreds  mak- 
ing large,  literally  luxuriant  plants,  producing 
many  huge  blooms  in  six  months— quite  a  marvel 
in  plant  culture.  For,  of  course,  fine  as  the 
strain  is  something  is  due  to  good  culture,  and  to 
the  grower  all  praise  is  given.  Here  is  tlje 
cultural  formula  :  Sow  the  seed  in  heat  in 
January,  the  plants  are  up  in  Februaiy,  prickeil 
out  into  other  pans  in  April,  and  ac- 
cording to  size  potted  off  in  May  and  June. 
The  house  filled  with  the  pottings  in  3-in.  pots 
is  hardly  less  strildng  than  the  other  one,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  here  are  seen  plants  pro- 
ducing from  twelve  to  fourteen  fine  blooms  ex- 
panded at  once.  This  shows  that  the  too  common 
practice  of  growing  Gloxinias  in  large  pots  is,  if 
not  a  mistake,  at  least  needless.  A  marked  fea- 
ture in  this  strain  is  that  all  the  leaves  droop  or 
reflex,  so  that  not  so  much  space  is  occupied  as 
with  other  kinds,  and  the  pots  get  well  covered. 
Even  almost  all  the  blooms  are  erect,  and  have 
good  substance.  Indeed,  the  flimsy  speckled 
kinds  are  specially  avoided,  because  the  stout, 
leathery  texture  of  the  blooms  should  not  be 
injured.  Many  fiowers  are  exhibiting  strongly- 
marked  clear  white  throats  of  fine  round  form  ; 
some  have  speckled  throats,  others  have  the 
ground  colour  well  down  the  tube.  Indeed,  for 
variety  of  colour  and  marking,  for  size,  and  for 
form  and  quality,  the  strain  is  a  grand  one,  and 
cannot  well  be  excelled. 

Begonias.— We  have  here  another  marked 
race  ol  decorative  plants  that  are  highly  favoured 
at  Reading.  With  these,  as  with  other  things, 
seed  is  the  great  object  of  culture.  There  are  no 
big  plants,  for  the  fii-ms  able  hybridist  wants 
all  available  space  for  the  production  of  seedling 
plants,  and  is  in  the  process  of  crossing  and  selec- 
tion to  secure  the  finest  seed  strains  for  ever  at 
work.  The  houses  devoted  to  Begonias  are  full 
of  plants,  the  chief  portions  of  which  are  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  January.  They  are  mostly  in 
4J-in.  pots,  are  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  in  height,  and 
blooming  profusely.      One  of  the  most  marked 
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results  of  a  careful  cross  is  seen  in  tlie  number 
of  dwarf  compact-habited  plants,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  sent  out,  not  from  branches,  but  from 
the  crown,  and  have  nice  long  stalks  that  render 
them  useful  for  gathering.  The  crowns  of  the 
plants  literally  swarm  witli  buds,  and  the  leafage 
is  dense  and  compact.  Sutton's  Reading  Beauty 
is  a  charming  kind,  the  blooms  opening  primrose, 
and  becoming  a  pale  creamj'  white.  It  is  of  the 
Pearcei  type,  though  there  are  many  of  the  pale 
hued  3olours.  Some  are  so  deep  as  to  rival  our 
richest  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  the  petals  are 
getting  so  stout  and  round  as  to  make  the  resem- 
blance greater.  The  pink,  carmine,  aud  vermil- 
lion-tinted  flowers  are  peculiarly  beautiful.  A 
good  perennial  variety,  Sclimidti,  having  small 
whitish  flowers  most  profusely  borne,  and  seem- 
ingly a  perpetual  bloomer,  is  a  capital  market 
kind,  and  one  that  should  be  in  great  request. 

Balsams.— Though  not  yet  at  their  best,  the 
plants  in  the  open  air  show  their  fine  qualities. 
It  it  indeed  strange  that  whilst  many  persons 
find  it  diflicult  to  grow  a  good  plant  "in  a  pot, 
that  here  from  the  open  ground  may  be  lifted 
scoresof  plants  that  in  a  week  or  two  would  make 

-  good  pot  specimens.  There  are  crimson,  purple, 
scarlet,  carmine,  wliite,  and  other  selfs,  others 
shaded,  others  spotted,  and  others  flaked,  and  all 
beautiful.  Some  dwarf  bushy  plants  are  worthy 
of  notice  as  suitable  for  windows,  where  if  drawii 
they  would  not  be  tall,  and  for  edging  beds  of 
the  taller  kinds. 

Verbenas.— Here  is  a  mass  of  Verbenas 
of  many  colours  and  markings,  and  all  from  seed 
sown  in  heat  in  tlie  spring.  These  are  grown 
and  indeed  sold  in  colours — scarlet,  blue,  white, 
carnation  flaked,  and  other  forms,  and  all  come 
remarkably  true.  The  scarlet  is  just  a  fine  re- 
production of  the  old  scarlet  Defiance,  that  prince 
of  scarlet  bedding  plants  of  some  j-ears  since,  and 
the  growtli  and  quantity  of  bloom  produced  is 
marvellous.  AVhen  Verbenas  are  so  much  grown 
in  frames  to  get  the  blooms  up  for  exhibition,  it  is 
most  refresliing  to  find  such  a  charming  lot  grow- 
ing from  seed  and  giving  so  little  trouble.  Of  the 
bedding  type  of  Lobelias  there  are  sample 
plants  of  blue,  white,  and  red  forms,  and  of  kinds 
compact  and  kinds  that  trail.  The  general  results 
of  the  trials  of  the  various  kinds  are  excellent, 
but  one  of  the  most  striking  novelties  is  the  com- 
pact habited,  purplish-red-flowered  kermesina,  a 
very  pleasing  and  effective  kind. 

Petunias.— These  make  a  fine  display,  double 
and  single,  large  and  small,  self-striped,  and  all 
colours.  Fimbriata  fl.-pl.  is  a  large  beautifully 
fringed  flower  of  great  substance ;  marginata  is 
curious  because  of  its  green  edge.  There  is  one 
as  blue  as  Clematis  Jackmani ;  others  are  deep 
crimson;  some  finely  striped,  and  many  too 
peculiarly  marked  to  describe  at  all.  A  very 
pretty  and  most  useful  kind  is  Sutton's  Dwarf 
Striped,  a  compact-habited  sort  bearing  in  great 
profusion  small  round  flowers  that  are  deeply 
barred  with  red  ;  this  would  make  a  good  edgino- 
kind  for  beds  of  the  taller  sorts.  Of  °thc 
I'hloxes,  r.  Drummondi  is  very  beautiful  and 
very  showy.  Some  of  these  if  planted  thickly 
would  make  beautiful  masses  of  most  striking 
hues.  Coccinea  is  really  a  rich  dee]3  crimson  o'f 
fine  habit;  Leopoldi  is  a  rich  rosy-pink,  and  alba 
a  fine  clear  white.  Then  of  dwarfer  kinds  of  the 
compacta  section  very  charming  indeed  arc  Hor- 
tensiflora,  ricli  rosy-pink,  and  Victoria,  a  brilliant 
reddish-crimson.  There  arc  many  with  diverse 
markings,  and  perhaps  not  less  beautiful,  but  not 

so  advanced. 

Hollyhocks.  —  The  show  of  these  is  most 
refreshing,  and  very  noble  and  striking  are  they. 
Tlie  first  impression  made  is  that  they  are  all 
named  kinds,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  all  are 
from  seed,  and,  indeed,  represent  seed  stocks  as 
sold  in  colour.s.  Here  are  pink,  red,  crimson, 
black,  white,  indeed,  many  hues,  and  the  flowers 
fine,  double,  and  oft'ective.  There  is  no  evidence 
ot  fungus,  fortunately,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
there  wdl  be  any  found  now.  Such  a  fact  should 
make  us  hopeful  for  the  future  of  the  Hollyhock 
one  of  the  grandest  of  hardy  border  flowers  I 


Miscellaneous.— Under  this  heading  may 
be  classed  a  brilliant  lot  of  double  Zinnias,  the 
flowers  of  fine  form  and  almost  as  big  as  Dahlias  ; 
a  mass  of  border  Carnations  of  many  hues  and 
markings,  raised  from  .seed  and  for  seed,  of  which 
the  present  hot  dry  season  should  favour  the  pro- 
duction. These  are  all  good  double  kinds,  and 
though  not  florists'  flowers,  are  quite  as  good  in 
quality,  and  far  better  in  strength  and  robustness. 
Large  beds  of  the  various  double  and  single 
Dianthuses  testify  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of 
these  for  bedding  and  to  furnish  cut  flowers. 
Then  tliere  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf  conqiact  Ana- 
gallis  named  Garibaldi,  the  flowers  of  wliich  are 
pale  scarlet  aud  produced  most  freely.  The 
Loasa  hispida  would  make  a  good  mass  plant  for 
big  beds.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  20  in.,  and 
produces  a  large  quantity  of  curious  yellow 
flowers.  The  leaves  of  this  kind  appear  to  be 
stingless.  Scyjihanthus  elegans  is  a  useful  plant 
for  training  over  rockwork.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  the  plants  have  a  twining  habit  that 
shows  some  support  is  needful.  There  are,  too, 
the  new  yellow-flowered  llignonette,  really  orange 
in  colour,  and  also  the  Diamond,  or  white  flowered, 
I  loth  novelties.  Stocks  are  not  yet  well  in,  and  Asters 
want  more  time,  but  these  will  make  fine  disjil.iys 
later  on.  j\,  j^)_ 
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PL.VTE    ( JCXCVL— nOM  A  RE  V 
CALDASIANA. 

It  is  only  the  most  recently  introduced  species 
of  this  genus  that  are  now"  cultivated,  and  ten 
years  ago  the  only  one  known  to  me  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loudon  was  the  handsome  sub- 
ject of  the  accompanying  plate,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  a  single  specimen  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  "Wilson  Saunders.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  charming  in  the  graceful  habit 
of  the.se  twining  Alstrosmeria.s,  as  one  may  call 
them ;  the  slender  stems  bear  such  elegant 
spirals  of  pretty  bright  green  leaves,  each'^one 
turned  by  its  stalk,  so  as  to  Ijriug  the  lower  sur- 
face uppermost.  This  happens  also  in  Alstra=- 
meria,  to  which  genus  this  has  been  united.  For 
the  convenience  of  garden  botany  these  genera 
mu.st  be  kept  apart.  Bomarea  is  elimbi'iig  in 
habit  and  possesses  other  characteristic  diffe- 
rences. The  twining  stems  are  really  the 
branches  of  an  underground  creeping  stem, 
and  the  former  when  of  suflrcient  strength 
always  terminate  in  an  umbel  of  flowers.  B. 
t'aldasiana  is  well  .sliowu  both  in  colour  and 
form  by  the  plate.  It  reaches  a  height  of  about 
8  ft.,  and  usually  bears  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen 
flowers  on  each  umbel.  The  leaves  are  thin,  ovate 
lanceolate,  of  a  pale  green  tint,  aud,  as  in  other 
species,  tlie  parallel  veins  are  conspicuous.  It 
is  a  native  of  (^uitinian  Andes.  The  name  B. 
multirtora  is  given  as  a  synonym. 

B.  Carderi  is  one  of  the  finest.  It  reaches 
with  good  culture  a  height  of  about  \2  ft.  The 
umbels  reach  H  ft.  across,  and  may  bear  as  many 
as  forty  flowers.  They  have  been  compared  in 
form  to  Lapageria,  and  are  I'i  in.  long,  with 
rose  coloured  outer  segments;  and  although  the 
inner  segments  arc  less  showy,  they  are  con- 
spicuously ornamented  with  purple-brown  spots. 
This  was  sunulfaneouslv  introduced  to  Kew  aud 
Mr.  A\m.  Bull's  establishment,  Cnielsea.  At 
first  It  was  known  at  Kew  as  B.  Jacquesiana. 
It  has  fine  golden  fruits,  which  are  often 
produced.     A  native  of  New  Grenada. 

B.  oligantha  is  a  handsome  species,  the 
introduction  of  which  is  due  to  Ilerr  Max 
Leichtlin.  The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped, 
with  reddish  outer  segments;  the  inner  ones  are 
yellow,  with  claret  brown  spots.  One  of  the 
handsomest  species  ever  introduced  is 

B.  chontalensis,  which  came  to  Mr.  Bull's 
establishment  from  New  Grenada.     It  is  now 


unfortunately  lost  to  cultivation.  All  tlie 
preceding  with  this  exception  may  now  be 
obtained. 

Culture  and  Position.- The  culture  of 
this  genus  is  not  diflicult.  They  may  be  raised 
from  seeds  or  iucrea.sed  by  division  of  the  under- 
ground stem  above  referred  to.  Tuberous  roobs 
are  formed  like  those  of  a  Bahlia,  but 
unable  of  themselves  to  form  plants.  They 
often  live  after  the  stems  ou  which  they  grew 
are  dead,  but  they  are  never  -n-orth  keeping, 
as  tliey  have  no  more  power  of  forming  buds 
than  the  Bahlia  has.  In  making  a  division  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  part  taken 
has  .some  roots  by  which  to  live  till  now  ones 
are  formed.  It  should  bj  potted  at  first  and 
may,  when  established,  be  planted  out  or 
shifted  on.  Seeds  may  be  raised  in  a  warm 
house  without  dilliculty,  and  tho,se  imported 
have  grown  well.  They  germinate  in  a  few 
weeks,  aud  when  the  young  plants  are 
2  in.  or  .'i  in.  high,  it  is  time  to  plant 
them  three  or  five  in  a  pot.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  divide  them  again,  and  after  one  shift  they 
are  ready  for  planting  out,  unless  the  position 
they  are  intended  for  requires  still  longer  stems 
to  reach  the  light.  I'lauts  may  be  grown  on 
singly,  but  then  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  inako 
a  specimen.  A  good  compost  is  that  in  wdiicli 
so  many  plants  are  found  to  succeed  wliatever 
their  natural  soil  may  be,  viz.,  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  loam,  the  former  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  preserve  an  open  texture.  But  as  soils  vary 
so  much  in  quality,  the  intelligent  cultivator  will 
use  his  own  judgment.  These  are  not  peat 
plants,  and  that  soil,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
serves  only  a  mechanical  purpose.  They  are 
fa.«t  growers,  aud  the  soil  should  be  rich. 
JIanure  water  should  be  given  during  the 
season  of  growth.  Fine  specimens  may  be 
grown  in  pots  if  they  have  sufficient  room 
without  being  overdone,  but  I  much  prefer 
planting  out ;  it  is  a  S3-stem  by  which  much 
trouble  is  avoided,  and  it  allows  a  more  perfect 
development.  Some  houses  are  provided  with 
store  slielvcs,  on  which  it  is  easy  to  keep  amass 
of  soil  together  by  means  of  a  few  stones,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  rockwork.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  flowers  a'e  produced  in  pro- 
portion to  vigour.  Loudon  .says  that  all  plants 
of  this  genus  will  do  very  well  out-of-doors  in 
a  warm,  sheltered  position  during  summer,  but 
tliat  in  winter  they  require  protection.  I 
imagine  that  they  would  only  succeed  in 
favoured  localities,  and  could  not  survive  such 
w-inters  as  the  two  last.  At  any  rate,  they  are 
so  choice  as  to  be  worth  growing  in  a  green- 
house, aud  so  far  as  I  am  aware  they  are 
always  now  cultivated  under  glass. 

K.  I.  Lyxcii. 


THE  SHRUBBY  CLERODENDROXS. 
Thosk  who  only  see  large  specimens  of  these 
plants  at  exhiVntions  may  not  know  what  beautiful 
objects  they  make  when  flowered  in  a  small  state 
raised  from  seedsorcuttings  put  in  at  the  pre.sent 
time.  Where  large  plantsof  C.fallaxand  C.  K;cmp- 
fori  exist  and  have  flowered  early,  they  will  now 
bear  good  seed,  which  if  sown  at  once  in  small 
pots  and  placed  in  a  stove  temperature  will 
vegetate  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  seedlings 
should  be  kept  in  a  growing  heat  through  the 
autumn,  moving  them  into  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots 
about  the  end  of  September ;  they  ought  to  occupy 
a  place  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  during  the 
winter,  as  here  they  will  not  get  at  all  drawn. 
They  will  not  in  the  dull  season  make  much 
top  growth,  but  they  will  keep  on  forming  roots 
that  will  help  them  in  the  spring,  when  they 
should  be  moved  into  8-in.  or  lO-in.  pots.  In  these 
they  will  make  pretty  dwarf  plants  with  large 
single  panicles  of  their    bright  scarlet  flowere. 
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( 'uttings  of  these  plants  now  put  in  a  brisk  heat, 
and  placed  when  rooted  in  similar  pots  to  those 
ailvised  for  the  seedlings,  treating  them  generally 
I  he  same  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  But  the  seedlings  make 
t  lie  nicest  plants  the  first  season.  The  old  C. 
fragrans,  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  all  flowers, 
does  equally  well  struck  now  from  cuttings  in  the 
same  way.  Its  double  white  flowers  are  most 
useful  used  singly  for  bouquets  or  button-holes. 

T.  B. 


THE     INDOOR    GARDEN. 


TODEA  SUPERBA  AS  A  ROOM  PLANT. 

This  filmy  Fern  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Todeas,  but  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all 
cultivated  plants.     This  and  other  allied  species 
owe  their  ability  to  thrive   in  rooms   where  the 
atmospheric   conditions  are   not  suited  to  plant- 
life  to  their  need  of  always  being  kept   closely 
confined  under   a  glass  covering  of  some   kind, 
either   an   ordinary  bell-glass   or   a   tight-fitting 
Fern.case,  a  still  damp  atmosphere  continually 
in   contact  with  their  delicate  leaves  being    a 
necessity  of  their  existence.     Another  merit  they 
]iresent  is  that  they  will  succeed  better  in  a  room 
whicli  has  its  windows  facing  the  north  than  if 
tlicy  were  in  an  opposite  direction  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.    In  fact,  these  Todeas  may  be 
said  to  be  completely  sunless  in  their  wants,  only 
requiring  a  subdued  and  limited  amount  of  light ; 
beyond   this   they   will   bear   without    injury    a 
temperature  so  low  that  would  be  fatal  to  most 
plants  usually  grown  in  pots.     Several  degrees  of 
frost  will  do  them  no  harm.     In  an  instance  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  plant  of  this  Todea  was 
placed      in    a    room    such    as     I     have    men- 
tioned   facing    northwards     nearly     two     years 
ago,     the     pot     in      which      it      was       growing 
was    plunged  in     Moss    in    a   large    pan,     and 
covered  with  a  corresponding  sized  bell-glass  ;  its 
largest  fronds  were  then  about  1  ft.  long.  During 
the  summer  it  made  about  a  score  more  fronds, 
many  of  which  were  over   18   in.   in  length.     The 
plant  has  taken  a  handsome  vase-like  form,  the 
fronds  from  their  base  for  some  length  upwards 
assuming    a    partially  erect    position,  and   then 
arching  over  with  their  points  down  to  the   Moss 
in  which  it  is  plunged.     This  year  the  growth  is 
both  considerably  stronger  and  larger  ;  if  stretched 
out    horizontally  the  specimen    would    measure 
above  3  ft.  6  in.  across.     All  the  attention  it  has 
received     has     been    to    water    the  roots  freely 
about   every    week    or  ten  days  whilst  growth 
was    in    progress,    but    not  wetting    the    top 
of     the    plant     in     the     least.     The     syringing- 
or     sprinkling      overhead     which    this      Todea 
is  often  subjected  to  is  generally  most  injurious, 
causing  the  fronds  to  become  brown,  very  different 
in  its  effect  to  the  moisture  that  arises  within  the 
glass  and  covers  them  with  a  complete  garniture 
of    condensed   pearl-like   globules.      Daring  the 
winter  months  it  does  not  require  water   oftener 
than  every  three  weeks  or  so.     To  those  who  can 
see  beauty  in  a  plant  without   flowers,  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  a  more  charming  object  in  a  room. 
It    thrives    better    where    tliere    is    not    a    fire 
regularly,  and  does  not  require  any  artificial  heat 
unless  there  is  more  than  8°  or  10^  of  frost,  which 
is  not  likely  to  occur  in  many  houses.         A.  Z. 


cal  experience  and  extremely  close  attention  to 
bring  them  to  anything  like  perfection.  In  ap- 
pearance it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
family,  the  foliage  being  glaucous,  and 
the  flowers  of  a  peculiar  shape.  This  Heath  is 
seldom  propagated  in  trade  establishments  by 
means  of  cuttings,  as  it  seeds  freely,  and  the  seed- 
lings come  true  to  character.  The  seed  germi- 
nates well  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  sandy  peat, 
placing  the  pan  in  a  cool  house  or  frame.  — 
J.  C.  B. 

Old  p.    New   Cyclamen  Seed.  —  I  am 

not  at  all  surprised  that  Mr.  Grieve  should  receive 
my  statement  concerning  the  relative  germinating 
power  of  old  and  new  Cyclamen  seed  with  some- 
thing of  incredulity.  The  facts  are,  however,  as 
I  have  stated,  and  I  leave  the  explanation  to 
others.  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing 
that  no  error  crept  into  the  sowing  operations,  as 
some  200  pots  were  sown,  and  quite  four-fifths  of 
them  were  occupied  with  the  old  seed,  for  my 
new  seed  was  not  all  fully  ripe  at  the  time  I 
wished  to  sow.  I  had  no  faith  in  the  old  seed, 
and  simply  used  it  for  want  of  fresh.  Taking  pot 
for  pot,  I  should  say  that  not  5  per  cent,  of  the 
old  seed  failed  to  germinate,  a  fact  that  gratified 
as  much  as  it  surprised  me. — J.  C. 


THE    LIBRARY. 


MISS  ORMEROD^S  MANUAL  OF  INJURIOUS 

INSECTS. 
We  have  just  received  a  very  useful  and  inte- 
resting workon  insects  which  injure  our  cultivated 
plants  and  trees,  entitled  "A  Manual  of  In- 
jurious Insects,  with  methods  of  prevention  and 
remedy  for  their  attacks  to  food  crops,  fruit 
trees,  and  fruit,"  by  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod,  editor 
of  the  annual  reports  on  "Injurious  Insects." 
This  manual  is  of  a  handy  size,  well  printed  and 
illustrated,  and  supplies  a  want  which  has  long 
existeit  for  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  hitherto  there 
)ias  been  no  book  in  the  English  language  on  this 
subject,  e.xcept  "  Farm  Insects,"  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Curtis,  and  one  by  KoUar,  a  translation 
from  the  German,  edited  by  Prof.  Westwood,  both 
of  which  are  now  and  have  been  for  some  time 
out  of  print,  to  which  gardeners  or  agricultur- 
ists, whether  amateur  or  professional,  could  turn 
for  information  concerning  the  insect  pests  which 
destroy  their  plants  or  crops.  This  manual  will 
be  welcomed  by  every  one  interested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  plants,  as   it   contains  the  latest  sug- 


plant  in  particular.    Surely  had  all  the  information 
concerning  wireworms  been  given  together,  any 
one  wishing  to  refer  to  and  study  this  insect  could 
have  done  so  much  easier.     It  is  a  great  pity  that 
as  the  insects  alluded  to  in  this   work   are  not 
placed   according  to    their   natural  affinities,  a 
properly   classified    list   should    not  have   been 
given,  as  it  would  have  been  of  great  convenience  to 
the  entomologist  and  others.  Again,  any  one  wish- 
ing to  study  the  insects  which  injure  his  crops,  &c., 
is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  some  almost  obsolete 
scientific  names  being  used  instead  of  those  now 
usually  employed,  for  though  in  a  work  of  this 
kind    the    scientific  names  are  perhaps  of  little 
value,  as  a  large  proportion  of  its  readers  will 
know  little  of  the  nomenclature  of   insects,  still, 
as  it  may  be  hoped  that  many  will  be  led  to  study 
this   most  interesting  subject  of  economic  ento- 
mology, it  would  be  as  well  if  they  are  to  learn 
hard  names  that  they  should  learn  the  right  ones. 
It  must  be  admitted,  as  Miss  Ormerod  says,  that 
"  the  number  of    synonyms  or  scientific  names 
used       by      different      writers      causes       some 
difficulty;"     but     the     difliculty    would      have 
been  to  a  great  extent  surmounted  if  the  nomen- 
clature ;in  some  standard  work  on  each  class  of 
insects  (sayin  "Butterflies and  Moths,"  Mr.  Stain- 
ton's  well  known    manual)  had    been    adopted, 
instead  of  giving  the  name  used  by  the  writer 
from    whose    work  a  quotation    is  made.      The 
"prevention  and  remedies  "  given  after  the  descrip- 
tion of  each  insect  have  been  carefully  collected, 
and  should  be  well  studied  Ijy  those  interested, 
and  those  which  are  most  likely  to  suit  the  soil 
and    other    circumstances    tried.      Some   of  the 
insects  alluded  to  are  very  seldom   injurious  to 
our  crops  to  any  appreciable  extent,  such  as  the 
bumble  bee,  the  Birch  mite,  and  the  Beet  carrion 
beetle ;  and  there  are  a  few  others  which  might 
have  been  with  great  propriety  introduced.       'We 
have,  however,   every  reason  to   be  thankful   to 
Miss  Ormerod   for  her  valuable  contribution   to 
economic  entomology.     A  useful  glossary  and  an 
index  complete  the  work.      In   the   former   the 
following    mistake    at    once  attracts    attention : 
Femur,  plural  femorje,  should  be  plural  femora. 
The  index  requires  revision;  at  present  several 
names  are  omitted. 


Hints   to   Writers   for  the   Press.— 

Write  on  single  sheets  of  white  paper,  and  on 
one  side  only,  leaving  a  margin  on  left-hand  side 
of  about  1  in.     A  good  sized  paper  for  printers   is 
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New  Crotons.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
French  Central  Horticultural  Society,  Messrs. 
Chantrier  exhibited  two  new  hybrid  varieties  of 
Croton,  named  Baron  Franck  Selli&re  and  late- 
maculatum.  They  are  described  as  being  of  ex- 
ceptional beauty,  and  were  awarded  first-class 
certificates. — J.  C.  B. 


insect.  It  is  well  illustrated  ;  the  woodcuts  vary 
considerably  in  merit,  but  as  they  have  been  ob- 
tained from  various  sources  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  but  all  are  sufficiently  good  for 
their  purpose.  After  the  usual  preface  and  in- 
duction.  Miss  Ormerod  gives  a  short  and 
clearly  written  introduction  to  entomology, 
which  will  be  found  of  great  use  by  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  elements  of  that  science.  The 
body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  three  parts — food 
crops,  forest  trees,  fruit  crops,  and  the  insects  that 
injure  them.  From  our  point  of  view  we  can 
only  wish  that  a  fourth  part  had  been  added, 
namely,  plants  cultivated  in  flower  gardens  or 
under  glass,  and  the  insects  which  injure  them. 
Many  of  the  insects  described  are  hurtful  in 
flower  gardens,  and  the  means  given  for  their 
destruction  can  in  man}' cases  be  as  easily  applied 
to  one  kind  of  plant  as  another ;  still,  as  a  rule 
the  insects  which  destroy  our  flowers  are  ignored, 
which  prevents  this  book  of  being  of  such  general 
interest  as  it  would  otherwise  haVe  been.     Under 


the  heads  already  given  the  insects  are  arranged 
according  to  their  food  plants,  which  are  placed 
■w-rir^c   cA^„„^^      Ti  •      n        J     .  .         alphabetically.  This  appears  to  be  an  inconvenient 

,  ■■^yi'^^.^lf&a'liSv-r Thisold,  and  at  one  time  method;  for  instance,  the  wireworm  is  described 
highly  valued  Cape  Heath,  does  not  appear  to  be  &c.,  under  the  head  of  Corn,  and,  ac^ain  as  far  as 
extensively  grown  at  the  present  time.  Although  Hops  are  concerned,  under  Hops?  Under  this 
by  no  means  of  quick  giowth,  it  is  of  fairly  easy  second  head  a  paragraph  on  wire  worms  in  Turnips 
culture,^  and  can  scarcely  be  classed  with  the  (not  alluded  to  under  Turnips),  and  two  para- 
■  mitty    kinds -those  that  demand  large  practi- I  graphs  of  general  interest,  not  confined  to  any 


on  the  contrary,  a  source  of  loss  to  the  printers, 
annoyance  to  everybody  connected  with  a  jour- 
nal, and  is  often  the  cause  of  communications 
being  rejected.  All  proper  names  of  persons, 
places,  and,  above  all,  botanical  or  technical  names 
should  be  written  perfectly  clearlj'.  All  writing 
for  the  press  should  be  more  clearly  written 
than  for  private  correspondence,  as  manuscript 
has  to  be  read  not  only  by  the  editor,  but  by 
the  compositor,  the  reader,  the  reading  boy, 
perhaps  more  than  once,  and  referred  to  ;  there- 
fore, bad  writing  is  not  an  infliction  on  one  person 
only,  but  on  several.  Never  run  the  pen  on  from 
one  word  to  another.  Mark  each  sentence  clearly 
with  a  full  point  or  stop.  Finish  the  article  or 
note  as  you  desire  it,  without  leaving  corrections 
till  you  see  it  in  type,  as  this  leads  to  much  need- 
less cost  and  loss  of  time.  Write  3'our  name  and 
address  on  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  first 
page,  and  number  all  subsequent  pages.  Put  a 
heading  to  each  communication.  Express  your 
ideas  in  the  shortest  way  consistent  with  clear- 
ness. State  facts.  Eschew  preface.  Plunge  at 
once  into  your  subject.    Condense. 

Sida  malvEeflora.— As  sent  by  Sir.  Betteridge, 
what  is  this  plant  ?  I  Iiave  j^rown  a  plant  for  years  under 
the  above  name,  a  pretty  but  not  absolutely  handsome 
nialvaceous  herbaceous  plant.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  described  as  coming  from  Mr.  Gumbleton  as  a  shrub. 
I  lielieve  the  above  plant  is  now  known  as  Sidalcea. 
Sidalcea  californica  is  a  truly  handsome  herbaceous  plant 
— Thos.  Williams, 
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ItAIXFAIJ.   OF   THE    IffllTISII    ISLES.* 

The  following  tabular  matter  shows  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  of 
the  last  decade,  during  which  we  have  nearly  four  hundred  perfect  sets 
of  observations.  As  each  set  of  obser^•ations  comprises  more  than  a 
thousand  entries,  and  the  following  table  contains  the  result  of  nearly 
half  a  million  observations,  it  is  probable  that  it  contains  some  slight  per- 
centage of  error,  but  we  have  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  anj'  which 
appreciably  affect  the  results. 

Mean  rainfall  at  325  stations  during  the  ten  years  18GO--G9. 


County. 


Division  I. 
Middlesex 

DivisIu.N-  II. 
Surrey     • 

Kent 


Hampshire 

Berkshire 

DlVISK'X  III. 

Herts      - 


Bucks 
Oxford     - 

Is  orthampton  - 

Hunts 
Bedford  - 


Cambridge 

Division  I  v. 
Essex 


Sulfolk 


Xorfulk 


Division  v. 
AVMltshii-e 


Dorset 
Devon 


Station. 


Camden  To^vn 


Weyliridgc  Heath  - 
Croyiluu  (TanOeld  Lodge) 

.,       (WaUlroiiluirst) 
AVimhledon     - 
Kew  Observatory  - 
Hythe  (Horton  Park)    - 
Tunbridge 
Maidstone  (Linton  Park) 

,,  (Huntou  Court) 

West  Thonicy  (Emsworth) 
CJiicllester  Jlnselini 

,,  (Shopwyke)  - 

„  (West  Dean) - 

(Chilgrove)   - 
Arundel  (Dale  Park) 
Hastings  (High  Wickliam) 
^Xlaresfield  Kectory- 

,,       (Forest  Lodge) 
Isle  of  Wjglit  (Osl)orne) 
Fareham  (>'orth  Brook) 
Petersfield  (Liss)    - 
Selbonie  (The  Wakes)    - 
Aldershot 

Reading  (Englefleld)      - 
Long  Wittenham   - 


Bayfordbui-y  -       .       .       . 
St.  Albans  (Gorlianil>ury) 
Heniel  Hempstead  (X.ash  .'Mills) 
Tring  (Cowroast)    • 

Hitchin 

Koyston 

High  Wyconib 
Radcliffe  Observatory    - 
Banbury  (High  Street)  - 
Althorp  House 
Wellingborough 
Kimbolton  (Haiuerton) 
Cardington     -       -       -       . 


Ely  (.Stretham) 

■\\'isbeach  (Harecroft  House) 


Epping 

Withain  (Donvard  Hall)- 
Dunmow         .... 
Braintree  (Bocking) 
Saffron  Walden  (.-Vshdcin) 
Hadleigh  (Aldham) 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  (Alibeygate) 
„     (Westlev)      -       .       .  ' 
„     (liartunH.lll) 
,,     (Culford) 
Diss  (Dicklelnirgh) 
Downham  .Market  (Out«  ell)  - 

>,  ,.         (KinL-llani) 

Norwich  Institution 

,,       (f'ossey)  ■ 

„        (Honiiighani  Hall)  ■ 
Fakenham  (Egmcre) 
Holkham        -       -       .       . 

Hunstanton    .... 

Baverstock      .       -       .       . 
Salisbury  Plain  (Chiltern  House) 
Swindon  (Penhill)  - 

Bridport 

Plymouth  (Saltrani) 
,,         (Ham)     - 
Pljinpton  St,  .Mary  (Ridgeivay) 
Tavistock  (Library) 

(West  .Street) 
Bovey  Tracey 
Coryton  Lew  Down 
Exeter  Institution  - 


Height  of  Rain- 
gauge. 


Above 
ground. 


ft.  in. 
0    G 


0 


Above 
sea. 


35  0 
0 
3 
4 
0 


3 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0  c 

1  2 
1  C 
0  6 
3     5 


3  0 

4  2 
1  4 
0  6 
0  9 
0  8 
7 

3 
0 


3    8 


3  0 

4  0 
0  10 
0  S 
0 
3 
0 

20 

4 

0 

6 
13 


feet. 
100 


150 

155 

237 

160 

19 

350 

71 

296 

80 

10 

60 

61 

250 

284 

316 

212 

260 

259 

172 

26? 

'4'o6 
326 
190 
170 


250 
395 
238 
266 
225 
207 
350 
310 

'iVo 

106 
109 
142 


360 
20? 
234 
200 
300 

240? 
216? 
145? 

84? 
120 

16 
100 

53 


43 

60 


300 
3S0? 


04 
118 
283 
286 

92 
445 
155 


Mean  Animal 
Rainfall, 
1860—09. 


inches. 
25- 681 


25-051 
26-333 
24-388 
23-476 
23-282 
32-677 
28-268 
27-659 
25-998 
26-875 
29-026 
29-194 
37-082 
33-2-24 
33-732 
26-373 
32-199 
31-479 
30-725 
33  906 
38  033 
34-427 
27-030 
25-726 
•27-379 


25-011 
27-849 
26-388 
27-594 
23-922 
23-569 
26-705 
26-129 
26-222 
23-349 
24  092 

23  132 
22-487 
21 -760 
18-170 
20-609 

24  037 


24-132 
20-466 
22760 
23-984 
23-066 
26-469 
23-962 
23-622 
23-680 
24-835 
22-223 
22-637 
23-139 
•22-169 
24-035 
23-975 
25-097 
23-875 
23-232 
19-5.59 


30-247 
29-279 
28-592 
32-248 
44  813 
42-888 
48-646 
43-356 
53-170 
43-1-26 
46-941 
31-757 


KAIMALL  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLEH.—ConHnued. 


*  From  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  I 


Height  of  Rain 

gai 

ge. 

.Mean  Annual 

County. 

Station 

Kninfall, 
180O..-6'J. 

ftj  Lit  V  J  VI  «* 

Above 

Above 

;;roimd. 

sea. 

DivrsioN  V. 

ft.  in. 

feet. 

inches. 

iContimicd.) 

Devon     - 

Cullompfon  (Clyst  Hydon)   - 

1    0 

200 

32-694 

,,         ... 

,,           (Bradninch) 

1    0 

234 

38-060 

n             .          .          - 

Iloniton  (Broadhenitnir\-) 

1    0 

400 

34-562 

n              ... 

South  M<.lton  (Castle  Hill)    • 

3    5 

200 

47-118 

Barnstaple      

0    6 

43 

39905 

foMiwall- 

Helstone 

5    0 

116 

37-872 

11          ■         ■         ■ 

Penzance        

3    0 

94 

41-607 

•>          ■         •        " 

Redruth  (Tehidy  Park)  - 

0    6 

160 

41--2-29 

It          •        "         " 

Ti-uro  (Royal  Institution)      - 

40    0 

66 

42-877 

,,          -         -         - 

„     (Pcnarth)      .... 

1     0 

190 

42 -.656 

,,          -        -         - 

Bodmin  (Castle  Street)  - 

2    6 

338 

47-708 

,,          -         -         - 

,,      (Warleggan) 

2    6 

CTO 

.64 -.6.67 

Wadebridge  (Treharrock  House)  - 

2    9 

303 

39-301 

SuilKTSCt- 

Langport  (Long  Sutton)- 

0  10 

.60 

28,674 

7,            -           ■           - 

East  Hai-ptree  (Sherborne  Ecs  )   - 

1     0 

338 

42-097 

DlVlJ^lUN  \'I. 

OlMucesk'r 

Bristol  (Small  Street)    - 

2--;   0 

40 

3fl-.->49 

„ 

.,      (Phil.  Inst.) 

X    0 

32-965 

,,               ■        - 

Clifton  (South  Parade)  ■ 

0    6 

'l92 

34-08.6 

,, 

Gloucester  (Quedgeley)  ■ 

0  10 

60 

27-421 

,, 

Cirencester  (Further  Barton) 

1     2 

420 

32  612 

HfiL-innl- 

Ross(Archenfield)- 

1     0 

2-=,0? 

28 -yi 

.,       -        -        - 

„    (Rocklands)    .... 

1  10 

l-'iO 

33-391 

Leominster  (West  Lodge)      - 

1     0 

2.60 

27105 

Shropsliiit; 

Burford  (Tenbury) .... 

0  11 

100? 

26744 

„ 

Ludlow  (Knowlnu-y) 

0    4 

1000? 

28-530 

„ 

Shitfnal  (Haughton  Hall)      - 

3    5 

355 

24-870 

,, 

Shrewsbury     -.■-.. 

4    4 

192 

10-499 

,,               •        - 

Oswestry  (Hengoed) 

6    0 

470 

36-647 

AVorcestcr 

Northwick  Park     .... 

1    6 

28-017 

,, 

Worcester  (Lark  Hill)   - 

1    0 

137 

28-039 

,, 

Tenbury  (Orleton) - 

0    9 

200? 

30-900 

Warwick 

Birniinghara  (Edglmstnn)      - 

1     3 

510 

30-562 

Division  VII. 

Leicestershire - 

Wigston 

0    6 

220 

25-165 

,,            -       - 

Thornton  Rescivoir 

2    8 

420 

25.-611 

,, 

Waltham  Rectory  .... 

1     0 

500 

24-319 

Belvoir  Castle        .... 

1     0 

237 

24-470 

Lincoln    - 

Grantham 

n    6 

179 

22-407 

)i          ... 

Lincoln 

3    6 

26 

20-870 

11         "        '        ■ 

Market  Rnsen         .... 

3    6 

100 

23-429 

■  1         "        '        ■ 

Gainsborough         .... 

3    0 

76 

21-659 

1)         ■        ■        " 

Stockwith 

3    6 

21 

21-347 

,,         -        -        - 

Brigg 

3    6 

16 

24-118 

,,         -        •        - 

Grimsby 

15    0 

42 

21-391 

!>                    '                 "                " 

Barnetby 

3    6 

51 

22-163 

11                    .                 .                 - 

Brigg  (Appleby  Vic.)      ■ 

0    9 

60 

24-097 

Xew  Holland 

3    6 

18 

22-665 

Nottingham    ■ 

Southwell 

1    0 

200? 

20-844 

,,               -        - 

Welbeck  Abbey      .... 

4    0 

80 

24-636 

Worksop 

3    6 

127 

22-469 

Retford 

3    6 

.62 

22-743 

Dcrl.i'      - 

Derby      

G    0 

ISO 

26-807 

11           -        .        - 

Chesterfield 

3    6 

248 

26-930 

II           ... 

Kilnarsh  (Norwood) 

3    6 

238 

24-591 

n                ... 

Combs  Moss 

.-!   e 

1669 

49-620 

ti                ... 

,,      Reservoir     .... 

3    6 

710 

50-008 

11                ... 

Cbapel-en-le-Fritli  .... 

3    6 

965 

41-947 

,1                ... 

Woodhead 

3    0 

878 

52-lSS 

Drv'isioN  VilT. 

Cheshire  - 

Bosley  ^f  inns 

3    6 

1210 

32-849 

J,         ... 

„       Reservoir    -        .        .        - 

3    6 

690 

32043 

n            '          "          * 

Macclesfield 

3    6 

639 

34-536 

,,            -          -          . 

(Park  Green)     - 

2     1 

450 

36-746 

,,            -          -          - 

Bollington (Spomls  Hill)      - 

3    6 

1279 

37-464 

11            ... 

Wialey 

3    6 

602 

43-894 

,,            ... 

Marple  .\queduet  .       .       .       - 

3    6 

321 

34-810 

„            ... 

„       Top  Lock  -        -        -        . 

3    6 

643 

35-254 

)>            •          ■          - 

Godley  Reservoir  .... 

50O 

33-979 

Mottram  (Matleys  Field)      - 

Ji'e 

399 

37-732 

11            ... 

Newton 

3    6 

3% 

31-633 

.1            ■          *          - 

.\mfield  Reservoir. 

.675 

37-232 

11            "          •          * 

Rhodes  Wood  Reservoir 

i "  6 

5-20 

46-3-23 

,,            ... 

Woodhead 

0  10 

6S0 

51-828 

Lancashire 

Denton    

324 

32-974 

.        - 

Gorton 

263 

33-712 

„ 

Manchester  (Old  Traffonl)    . 

i'i 

106 

34-727 

„ 

(Aniwick)  - 

3    0 

154? 

32-597 

,, 

(Piccadilly)     . 

40    0 

194 

86-775 

,, 

Fail-neld 

G    0 

312 

40-898 

,, 

Oldham  (Waterhonses)  . 

3    0 

345 

36-133 

,, 

,,       (Gas-works) 

0    0 

600 

37-123 

„ 

(Strines  Dale)   . 

6    0 

80O 

36-007 

)i 

Bolton  (The  FoldsV 

3    6 

283 

48-981. 

„      (Belmont)  -       -       -       - 

0    0 

800 

66-610 

,, 

(Heaton)     .... 

0    0 

600 

44-210 

,, 

Rochilale  (Nagden  Dane) 

1    6 

900 

44-132 

„               .        . 

Ormskirk  (RulTord) 

0    8 

38 

34-999 

,, 

Preston  (How-ick)   .... 

0    6 

73 

38-303 

,, 

Blackpool  (South  shore) 

1    8 

29 

32-994 

11               ■        ■ 

Stonyhurst 

0    8 

376 

48-560 

,,               -        - 

Clitheroe  (Downham  Hall)    - 

1    6 

464 

44-786 

„ 

Lancaster  (Caton)  .... 

1    6 

120 

43-944 

i> 

Cartmel(Holker)    .... 

4    3 

ise 

46-626 

Aug.  6,  1881.] 
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EAINTALL  OF  THE  BRITISH  mLES.— Continued. 


Height 

of  Rain- 

gauge. 

Mean   .\nnual 

County. 

Station. 

Above 

Above 

1860-69. 

ground. 

sea. 

Division  IX. 

ft.  in. 

feet. 

inches. 

Yorkshii-e,  W.  K.   - 

Sheffield  (Broomhalirark)    ■ 

2    0 

340 

31-276 

Redmires 

4    0 

1100 

39-684 

Sheaield  Station     .       .       -       - 

3    li 

188 

•28  159 

. 

Tickhill 

2    0 

ei 

23-990 

. 

Dmitord  Bridge      -       .       -       - 

3    6 

954 

56-177 

Saddleworth  Station      • 

5    0 

640 

41-968 

, 

Standedge       

2    0 

1150 

63-700 

Huddersfleld  (Longwood)      - 

4     6 

650 

34-008 

„           (Rastrick)- 

1     3 

410 

32-121 

Halifa.'i(WarleyJIoor) - 

1425 

46-330 

. 

(Well  Head)     - 

b  li 

487 

33-313 

. 

„        (Sridgeley  Moor)      - 

1350 

60-000 

, 

„        (Ovenden  Jloor) 

1375 

46-090 

Leeds  (Leventhorpc  Hall) 

2    6 

90 

23-261 

. 

„      (Holbeck)     .       -       .        - 

32    0 

127 

22-863 

York  (Bootham)     ...        - 

0    0 

50 

24-479 

. 

Settle 

40    0 

498 

41-349 

" 

Arncliffe 

2    0 

750 

60-075 

E.  R. 

Hull  CBeverley  Road)    - 

3  10 

11 

25-024 

N.  R. 

Malton 

1     0 

75 

27-465. 

Richmond  (Aske)  .       .       -       - 

2     8 

550 

31-105 

Dn"isioN  X. 

Durham  - 

Bishopwearmouth  -       -       -       . 

20-247 

Northurabeilaiul    - 

Allenheads 

b    9 

1369 

61-160 

ShotleyHall 

0    3 

312 

28-494 

- 

Byivell 

0    6 

87 

28-874 

WylamHall- 

0    4 

96 

26-900 

. 

North  Shields  (Wallsend)      - 

0    6 

100 

26-640 

- 

„            (Rosella  Place) 

1    0 

124 

26-065 

Stamfordham 

1     0 

400 

27-637 

. 

Hexliam  (Parkend)- 

0    4 

276 

33-550 

^ 

Lilburn  Tower       .... 

e   0 

300 

28-667 

Cumberland    - 

Seathwaite 

1    0 

422 

164-040 

. 

UUswater  (Watermillock)     - 

3    0 

720 

69-910 

. 

Bassenthwaite  (Jlireliouse)  - 

0    7 

310 

63-756 

. 

Cockermouth  (WhinfcU  Hall) 

2    0 

265 

67-366 

. 

CarUsle  (Bunkers  Hill). 

6    0 

184 

27-616 

Westmoreland 

Kendal  (Kent  Terrace)  - 

4    6 

146 

63-322 

Windermere  (The  Howe) 

1     2 

470 

87-923 

1. 

Appleby 

1     0 

442 

35-994 

Division  XI. 


Glamorgan 
Cardigan  - 
Brectaiock 
Radnor   - 

Flint 

Denbigh  - 
Isle  of  Man 
Gwemsey- 
Alderney- 


■\VALES  AND  THE  ISLANDS. 


Cardiff  (Ely)   -       -       .       . 
Lampeter        .... 
Hay  (Pen-y-Maes)  - 
Rhayader  (Cefnfaes) 
Hawarden  (Chester) 
Holywell  (Maes-y-dre)    - 
Llandudno  (Warwick  House) 
Point  of  Ayre .       .       -       - 


Harbour  Works 


3    0 

45 

4     6 

420 

1    0 

317 

2    0 

880 

0    7 

270 

5    0 

400 

0    0 

99 

3    4 

27? 

12    0 

204 

10    0 

48 

DIVISION  XII. 

Wigton   - 

j»        -       "       ■ 

Kirlfcndbright 
Dumfries 

Koxbui'gh 

Division  XIII. 

Selkirk  - 
Peebles  - 
Benvick  - 

Haddington    - 
tt 

Edinburgli 
>) 

DIVISION  XIV. 
Lanark    - 


Ayr  - 
Renfrew  - 


SCOTLAND. 


5Iull  of  Galloway  - 
Stranraer  (South  Cairn)- 
Corsewall        .       -       -       , 
Little  Ross      .... 
Cargen  (Dumfries)  - 
Dmufries  (March  Hill  Cottage) 
AVesterkirk  (Carlesgill)  - 
Wanloekhead- 
Kelso  (Springwood  Park) 


Bowhill 

Peniculck  (N.  Esk  Reservoir) 
Lauder  (Tliu'lestane  Castle) 
Dunse  (Mimgo's  Walls)  - 
Prestonkirk  (Bmeaton)  • 
Haddington  (Millfield)  - 
East  Linton    - 
Cobbinshaw  Reser\'oir  - 
Inveresk- 


Hamilton  (Auchinraith) 
„  (Bothwell  Castle) 

Glasgow  (Cessnock  Park) 
,,         (Observatory)  - 

Baillieston 

Shotts  (Hillend  House)  - 

Ayr  (Auchendrane  House) 

Largs  (Mansfield)  - 

Gorbals,  W.W.  (Ryat  Lynn) 
„  (Waulk  Gleu) 

„  (Middleton) 

Sleams  (Nether  Place)  - 

Greenock  (Hamilton  Street)  - 


i'  4 

'209 

3    3 

130? 

0     4 

80 

0     5 

70 

0     4 

1330 

1     0 

130 

11     0 

637 

0    6 

1150 

0    3 

658 

0    6 

207 

13    0 

100 

4    0 

140 

0    3 

90 

0    7 

863 

2    0 

90 

4    9 

150 

IS    0 

146 

4    4 

29 

0    1 

180 

0    3 

230 

7    0 

620 

2    3 

96 

0    6 

30 

0    5 

310 

0    5 

280 

0    6 

650 

0    6 

360 

0    6 

60 

42-016 
45-183 
31-680 
44-980 
26-443 
24-430 
31-004 
30-609 
37-177 
28-621 


27-656 
49-603 
37-027 
26-981 
44-372 
37-045 
60-092 
66-628 
24-663 


33-033 
38-014 
29-977 
28-494 
23-263 
25-630 
23-767 
37-450 
29-016 


31-951 
28-885 
37-958 
44-411 
46-471 
33-445 
44-825 
48-920 
47-801 
49-845 
66-682 
60-143 
66-156 


RAINFALL  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.— ContMiHctf. 


Height  of  Rain- 

gau 

ge. 

Mean  Annual 

County. 

Station. 

Rfliiifnll 

J-bClllll  <1 1  J  f 

Above 

Above 

1860—69. 

ground. 

sea. 

DIVISION  XV. 

ft.  in. 

feet. 

inches. 

Dumbarton     - 

Loch  Long  (Arddaroch)- 

0  10 

80 

78-321 

StirUug   - 

Falkirk  (Kerse)      -       - 

1    0 

32-960 

n             -           -           - 

Stirling  (Polmaise  Gardens)  - 

0    2 

'  ri 

41-300 

Bute 

Pladda 

3    3 

55 

40-141 

Argyll      - 

Castle  Toward        ...       - 

4    0 

65 

54-664 

Lochgilphead  (Callton  :M6r)  - 

4    6 

65 

64-253 

. 

Inverary  Castle      -       .       .       - 

0    1 

30 

67-370 

. 

Appin  (Airds) 

0    3 

15 

63-640 

- 

Ardnamurchan       .        -        -        . 

3    6 

82? 

46-694 

Cantire,  Mull  of     ■        -        -        ■ 

279? 

44-166 

Campbeltown  (Dcvaar)  ■ 

3'  4 

75? 

47-312 

. 

Rhinns  of  Islay      -       -       .       - 

3    0 

74? 

33-434 

Lismore  (Mousedalc)     ■ 

3     4 

37? 

46-215 

. 

JIull,  Sound  of       ■        ■        -        ■ 

0    6 

12? 

72-159 

',!       ... 

Tyree(Hynish)       ...       - 

79-992 

Division  xvr. 

Kinross  - 

Lochleven  Sluice    .        -        •       - 

0  10 

35-780 

Fife- 

Balfour 

0    6 

'127 

28-689 

Leven  (Nookton)    -        -        -        - 

0    6 

80 

28-988 

Isle  of  May 

2     2 

182 

20-482 

Perth 

.•Vberfoyle 

0    6 

60 

61-820 

. 

Dunblane  (Kippeucros.s) 

0    4 

100 

36-165 

. 

Deanston  House     .       -       -       - 

0    4 

130 

43-991 

"          ... 

Lanrick  Castle        .        .        .        - 

0    0 

48-805 

Bridge  of  Turk        .... 

0    6 

'  276 

61890 

Auchterarder  House 

2     3 

162 

34-315 

"          _       .       . 

(Trinity  Cask) 

0    1 

133 

35-324 

. 

Loch  Earnhead  (Stronvar)    - 

82-434 

Perth  Academy      .... 

64  '  6 

'   83 

23-584 

"          ... 

Scone  Palace 

2    6 

80 

29-182 

Forfar     - 

Barry 

0    3 

36 

29-729 

Craighton 

0    3 

481 

34-876 

. 

Kettins 

1     0 

218 

33-172 

. 

Hill  Head 

0    3 

670 

35-187 

"           ... 

Arbroath        

2    0 

60 

29-050 

Division  XVIL 

Kincardine 

Brechin  (The  Burn) 

0    6 

235 

34-910 

Girdleness 

4     7 

86 

22-718 

Aberdeen 

Braemar 

1     0 

1114 

33-404 

Aberdeen  (Rose  Street) - 

0    4 

95 

29-433 

, 

Alford  (Ca.5tle  Newe)     - 

33-600 

. 

Kinnaird  Head       .... 

3'  4 

'   64 

24-168 

" 

Buchanness 

25-588 

Banrt 

Gordon  Castle        .       .       .       - 

i'e 

'    60 

29-192 

Division  XVIII. 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Isle  of  Lewis  (Stornoway)     - 

3   4 

31? 

31-792 

,,           (Bernera) 

0    6 

15 

68-027 

Cromarty 

3    4 

28 

25-941 

Inverness 

IsleofSkye(Orousay)    - 

0    6 

15? 

72-369 

„         (Kyle.akin)  • 

0    2 

3? 

•82-067 

"... 

(Raasay)     - 

1     4 

80 

77-120 

" 

,,          (Portree)    - 

1     8 

SO 

104-261 

"... 

Barrahead 

3    0 

640? 

31-726 

"... 

S.  rist  (Usheni,sh)  -       -       -       - 

0    4 

157? 

43-905 

"... 

Harris  (Highland  Glass) 

3    4 

60 

31-129 

"... 

Rona 

0    0 

20 

39-470 

,;           -           ■           ■ 

Culloden  House      .... 

3    0 

104 

27-084 

Division  XIX. 

Sutherland      - 

Golspie  (Dunrobiu  Castle)     - 

0    3 

6 

27-692 

Cape  AA'rath 

3    6 

355? 

39-371 

Caithne.ss 

Wick(Sosshead)    -       -       -        - 

3     4 

127? 

24-699 

Dunnethead 

3    6 

300? 

26-401 

"... 

Pentland  Skerries  .... 

3     3 

72? 

28-763 

Orkney    - 

Hoy  (Ciraemsay  East)     ■ 
„   (        „         West)    - 

3     4 

27? 
37? 

39-007 
32-603 

... 

Shapinsay  (Balfour  Castle)    - 

b'  6 

60 

32-408 

Pomona  (Sandwich) 

2    0 

78 

38-863 

Sanda  (Start  Point) 

0    6 

29? 

31-371 

. 

North  Ronaldshay 

3    4 

21! 

31-015 

Shetland  ■ 

Sumburghead         .... 

3    4 

265? 

26-454 

Bressay  Lighthouse 

0    4 

60 

36-488 

Division  XX. 
Cork 

Waterford 
Clare 

Division  XXI. 

Queen's  County 
King's  County 
Wicklow 
Dublin    - 

Division  XXII. 

Fermanagh     - 
Armagh  - 
Antrim    • 


IRELAND. 

Cork  (Royal  Institution) 

Fermoy 

Waterford  (Newtown)   - 
Killaloe 

Portarlington - 

Tullamore       _       .       .       . 

Bray  (Fassaroe) 

Black  Rock  (Rockville)  • 


Eimiskillen  (Florence  Court) 
Armagh  I lliscrvatory      ■ 
Belfast  (Queen's  I  'ollege) 
„      (Linen  Hall) 


60    0 

70 

4  '  6 

5  0 

60 

123 

1     2 

3    0 

6    0 

29    0 

240 
235 
260 
90 

11     0 
1     5 
7     4 
4    0 

300 

208 

68 

12 

34-771 
37-207 
40-669 
47-654 


36-867 
27-938 
41-822 
27-096 


44-303 
32-014 
34-225 
36-767 
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MU.  PETER  HENDERSON. 
Admitted  to  be  among'  the  first  of  practical 
gardeners  whose  practice  bears  the  test  of 
results,  Mr.  Henderson  is  no  mystery-monger. 
He  does  not  liide  his  liglit ;  lie,  on  the  contrary, 
lets  it  show  otliers  the  right  road.  We  are  often 
pleased  with  bits  of  his  writing,  always  clear. 
The  only  thing  of  liis  we  do  not  care  for  is  a 
w^onderful  illustration  of  a  flower  garden  which 
lately  appeared  in  one  of  the  American  illus- 
trated magazines.  In  this  some  very  remarkable 
carpet  beds,  something  that  looks  like  a  pillar 
post-office  or  a  hen-house,  a  flock  of  geese,  and 
sundry  other  things,  are  all  mixed  up  together 
in  one  scene  that  is  bad  beyond  belief.  How- 
ever, it  may  have  been  the  artist,  and  we  forgive 
the  author.  In  a  recent  Rural  Kew  Yurher  we 
find  the  following  suggestive  portions  of  an 
essay  read  by  Mr.  Henderson  at  the  meeting  of 
the  association  of  American  nurserymen  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  June.  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  the  severe  winter  climate  of  America, 
which  necessitates  practices  unknown  here. 

!Mr.  Henderson  is  inclined  to  believe  that, 
whatever  kind  of  horticultural  product  is  grown, 
whether  fruit,  flowers,  or  vegetables,  he  that  is 
nearest  the  market,  other  tilings  being  equal, 
has  a  decided  advantage  ;  so  much  so,  that  in 
most  cases  a  man  had  better  pay  £10  or  £'l-) 
per  acre  rent,  if  within  one  or  two  miles  from 
the  market  of  a  large  city,  than  to  get  land  ten 
or  twelve  miles  away  for  nothing. 

The  past  season  Mr.  Henderson's  firm  raised 
nearly  half  a  million  of  Cabbage  and  Lettuce 
plants,  which  tliey  sold  at  £1  per  1000.  They 
sowed  the  seed  the  first  week  in  February  on 
one  of  their  greenhouse  benches,  so  thick  tliat 
they  stood  twenty  plants  to  the  square  in. ;  these 
they  began  to  thin  out,  to  prick  in  hotbeds, 
just  as  the  first  rough  leaf  appeared,  placing 
1000  plants  in  a  3x0  sash.  The  handling  of 
that  quantity  was  a  big  job,  but  Mr.  Henderson 
doubts  if  one  plant  in  a  thousand  failed,  owing, 
he  thinks,  to  a  plan  used  in  preparing  tbe  bed 
on  the  greenhouse  bench  for  the  .seeds — a  plan 
that  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  preparing  a 
bed  for  seeds  thatliaveto  be  transplanted,  of  any 
kind,wbetherout3ideorunderglas3.  He  used  only 
2  in.   in    depth  of  the  soil  for  the   seed  bed, 


which  was  made  up  as  follows:  the  first  layer, 
of  about  I  inch,  was  a  good  friable  loam,  run 
through  a  ^-in.  sieve.  This  was  patted  down 
with  a  spade  and  made  perfectly  level  and 
moderately  firm.  On  this  was  spread  about 
\  in.  of  Sphagnum  (Moss  from  the  swamps), 
which  had  been  dried  and  run  through 
a  sieve  nearly  as  fine  as  mosquito  wire,  so  that 
it  was  of  the  condition  of  fine  sawdust.  On  the 
top  of  the  Moss  the  ordinary  soil  was  again 
strewn  to  a  depth  of  about  |  in.  This  being 
levelled,  the  seed  was  sown  very  thickly,  and 
then  pressed  into  the  soil  with  a  smooth  board. 
On  this  the  fine  Moss  was  again  sifted,  thick 
enough  to  cover  the  seed  only.  The  bed  was 
then  freely  watered  with  a  fine  rose,  and  in  a 
week  every  seed  that  had  life  in  it  was  a  plant. 
"When  the  seed  of  most  plants  germinate,  where 
they  are  quickly  sown,  the  stem  strikes  down 
into  the  soil,  the  roots  forming  a  tap-root  with 
few  fibres,  unless  arrested  by  something. 

Here  comes  the  value  of  tlie  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  of  sifted  Moss,  placed  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  from  the  top.  As  soon  as  the  rootlets 
touch  the  Moss  they  ramify  in  all  directions,  so 
that  when  a  bunch  of  seedlings  is  lifted  up  and 
pulled  apart,  there  is  a  mass  of  rootlets,  to  wliich 
the  Moss  more  or  less  adheres,  attached  to  each. 
To  the  practical  gardener,  the  advantage  of  this 
is  obvious;  the  tiny  seedling  has  at  once  a  mass 
of  rootlets  ready  to  work,  which  strike  into  tbe 
soil  at  once.  The  advantage  of  the  Moss  cover- 
ing of  tbe  seed  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  matter 


of  a  free  germinating  seed,  such  as  Cabbage,  as 
in  many  others,  but  in  many  families  of  plants  it 
is  of  tile  greatest  value.  For  example,  Mr. 
Henderson,  last  November,  took  two  lots  of 
1(1,000  seeds  of  Centaurea  candidissima ;  botli 
were  sown  on  tlie  same  day,  and  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  in  boxes  of  soil  2  in.  deep,  but 
the  one  lot  was  covered  with  the  sifted  Moss  and 
the  other  with  fine  soil.  From  the  Moss-covered 
lot  were  got  over  9000  fine  plants,  while  from 
that  covered  by  soil  there  were  only  about  .'JOOO. 
The  same  results  were  shown  in  a  large  lot  of 
seeds  of  the  now  famous  climbing  plant  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi,  and  in  the  finer  varieties  of 
Clematis.  The  reason  is  plain  :  the  thin  layer  of 
sifted  Moss  never  bakes  or  hardens,  holding  just 
the  right  degree  of  moisture,and  hasless  tendency 
to  generate  damp  or  fungus  than  any  other 
known  .substance. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  market  gardeners  are 

now  getting  to  grow  Strawberries  in  conjunction 

with  their  vegetable  crops,  by  following  the  pot 

layering  system,  by  which  a  crop  is  obtained  in 

less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  planting.  Mr. 

Henderson  has  grown  for  the  past  six  or  seven 

years  upwards  of  an  acre  of  Strawberries  in  tliis 

manner,  alternating  them  with  the  vegetables. 

The  process  may  be  descriljed   as  follows  :  Just 

as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gatliered  the  beds  are  well 

forked    up,   and    the    runners    begin  to  grow 

rapidly,  so  that  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 

strong  pot  layers  may  be  obtained  by  the  10th 

to  the  l-Jth  of  July.  "These,  if  then  planted  out, 

never    fail    (if    properly    cultivated    and    the 

runners  pinched  off)  to  give  a  full  crop  by  June 

next  year  ;  not  only  a  full  crop,  but  finer  fruit 

than  is  usually  obtained  by  theother  met  hods.  The 

pots,which  should  not  exceed  i\  in.  in  diameter, 

are  filled  with  the  soil  inwhich  the  Strawberries 

are    growing,    and    plunged    or    sunk   to    the 

level  of  the  surface  :  the   Strawbeny  layer  is 

then  laid  on  the  pot,  being  held  in  its  place 

with  a  small  stone ;  the  stone  not  only  serves 

to  keep  the  plant  in  its  place,  so  that  its  roots 

will  strike  into  the  soil  of  the  pot,  but  it  also 

serves  to  mark   where  the   pot  is;    for,  being 

sunk  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  rains  wash  the 

soil  around  the  pots,  so  that  they  could  not  well 

be    seen  unless    marked    by  the  stone.     Any 

good  workman,  after  a  little  experience,  will 

layer  2000  per  day.      In  ten  or  twelve   days 

after   the   Strawberry  layers    have   been    put 

down,  the  pots  will  be  filled  with  roots  ;  they 

are  then  cut  from  the  parent  plant,  taken  up, 

and  placed    close    together,  'and    shaded    and 

watered   for  a  few  days  before  being  planted 

out.     If  so  treated,  not  one  plant  in  a  thousand 

need  fail. 

In  Mr.  Henderson's  market  gardening  and 
greenhouse  operations  he  cultivates  largeh 
nearly  every  known  family  of  plants,  and  in  his 
long  experience  he  has  yet  to  see  a  fruit,  flower, 
or  vegetable  crop  that  was  not  benefitted,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  degree,  by  a  judicious 
application  of  pure  bone  dust. 


think  we  shall  be 
roiil'ADOUK. 


all  willing   to  follow  him. — 
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BOUQUET   OF  COMMON  FLOWERS. 

An  effective  bouquet  is  on  my  table,  arranged 
in  a  trumpet-shaped  vase  almost  l^i  in.  high  which 
contains  five  fronds  of  Lastrea  dilatata,  five 
barren  fronds  of  Blechnum  boreale,  two  of 
I'olystichuni  angulare,  a  spray  of  Manetti,  and 
a  srnall  shoot  of  Oak,  three  clusters  of  a  pale 
lemon-coloured  Rose,  probably  La  Heine  des 
Pays  Bas,  three  trusses  of  Geranium ,viz., Rebecca, 
Vesuvius,  and  Jewel,  five  sprays  ofEschscholtzia 
of  various  shades  of  yellow,  one  spike  of  blue 
Delpliinium,  three  or  four  sprays  of  Maurandya 
and  Tropx-olum  canarieuse  hung  down  loosely, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  grass  give  additional  light- 
ness. This  bouquet  would  be  quite  unworthy 
of  record,  but  it  is  arranged  on  principles  which 
almost  ensure  success,  and  yet  seem  to  be  fre- 
quently neglected.  First,  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  green  of  various  forms  and  shades. 
Secondly,  a  few  colours  only  are  introduced. 
Thirdly,"  both  flowers  and  foliage  having  long 
stalks  are  easily  arranged  in  a  loose  and  grace- 
ful group,  and  both  the  Roses  and  Eschscholtzia 
have  several  buds  and  half  expanded  flowers. 
The  colours  are  of  course  a  matter  of  taste  and 
can  be  infinitely  varied.  Such  a  bouquet  can 
be  arranged  in  almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
common  Ferns  are  to  be  bad  almost  everywhere 
in  the  country.  Young  shoots  of  Mountain  Ash 
and  Larch  are  very  useful,  and  Carrot  leaves  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Very  tender  Fern 
fronds  will  often  wither  but  well  ripened  ones 
will  last  for  weeks,  and  old  fronds  of  the  well 
known  Hare's-foot  Fern  can  be  kept  fresh  for 
more  than  two  months.  Having  tried  innumera- 
ble experiments  in  bouquet  making  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  abundance  and  variety 
of  foliage  is  the  first  point,  and  the  flowers  are  a 
secondary  consideration.  G.  E.  M. 


Latin  Plant  Names.— Why  should  "  Bo- 
tanicomasti.x  "  wish  gardeners  to  give  up  one  error 
and  adopt  another  ?  Gladiolus  is  just  as  wrong 
as  Gladiolus.  When  I  was  at  school  many  years 
ago  the  word  was  Gladidhis. — H. 

Is    not   your   correspondent   "  Botanico- 

mastix  "  rather  hard  on  us  gardeners  ?  In  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  article  (p.  90)  he 
uses  the  following  words  :  "  As  for  getting  my 
friends  the  gardenere  to  give  up  speaking  of  the 
Gladiolus  when  they  nie.an  the  Gladiolus,  I 
simply  despair  of  it."  I  think  gardeners  are  free 
from  any  blame  in  the  matter.  Only  show  us 
which  is  right  by  giving  us  a  competent  authority 


A  Remarkable  Gloxinia.— I  was  shown 
the  other  day   what  I  cannot  but  regard  as    a 
remarkable  Gloxinia.     The  plant  when  in  bloom 
and  fresh   from  a  hot-house  came  last    summer 
into  the  possession  of  its  present  owner.     It  was 
placed  in  a  south  room  window,  where  it  flowered 
freely,  and  kept  its  foliage  well  till  the  autumn, 
when  it  died  away.     Having  been  advised  to  keep 
the  root  dry  and  a-s  warm  as  possible  through  the 
winter,   the  pot  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  cup- 
board  in  the  kitchen,  where  it   remained    until 
May,  when  it  was  found  that  a  shoot  bad  pushed 
up  from   the   tuber.     It  was  then   placed  in  the 
kitchen  window,  and  received  tepid  water  from 
time   to    time   till   leaves  were  well   developed, 
when  it  was  removed  to  its  old  position  in  the 
south  sitting-room  window,  where  there  was  no 
fire.     It  has  continued  to  thrive  so  well  that  it 
has  now  several  fine  stout  leaves,  and  is  showing 
flower  bads ;  indeed,  by  the  time  this  is  in  print  it 
will  no  doubt  have  expanded  blooms.     Though  a 
trivial  incident,  it  cannot  be  without  interest  to 
amateur      gardeners     who,    having     perchance 
Gloxinias,  may  not  know  how  they  may  be  pre- 
served, and  make    beautiful  plants  the  second 
year.     I   have   seen   Cyclamens    kept  only  in  a 
room    window    carefully    tended   and  blooming 
well  regularly  for  several  years. — A.  D. 


The   Progress   of  Gardening.— Mr.  J. 

Thorpe,  writing  to  us  from  Queens,  New  York, 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  progress  gardening 
is  making  in  America.  In  a  few  years  he  says 
America  will  be  ahead  of  Europe.     The  Roses  at 

_^ ^        ^  a  late  show  at  Boston  were  equal  to  a  second  class 

whose  judgment  fs  not  to  "be  questioned,  and  "l  |  show  in  England,  he  thinks.    In  so  severe  a  win- 
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ter  climate  that  no  doubt  is  high  praise.  Mr- 
Thorpe  says  au  immense  change  for  tlie  better 
has  taken  place  within  the  j)ast  ten  years. 


GAIIDEX    LABELS. 


1  AM  sorry  to  note  that  the  competition  for  Mr. 
Wilson's  prize  has  not  brought  out  some  plan 
■worth}'  of  distinction.  A  good  plant  label  is  an 
everyday  want,  and  there  is  at  present  no  really 
good  one.  I  have  often  brought  this  subject 
forward  in  The  Garden-,  having  studied  it  ex- 
perimentally for  some  years.  Tlie  plan  we  now 
follow  here  comes  so  near  to  that  recommended 
in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  (p.  ll'O),  that  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  which  will  enable  auy  one  to 
adopt  it. 

Firstly,  we  get  a  large  number  of  the  im- 
ported garden  pegs,  whicli  we  iiul  to  have  a 
good  surface  for  writing  upon — say,  1000  8-in., 
1000  G-in.,  and  I'OOO  o-in.  These  are  first  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  12  lb.  or  so  of  green  vitriol  or 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  a  very  cheap  article, 
not  costing  above  I'd.  per  lb.  We  dissolve  it  in 
boiling  water,  about  a  stable  bucketful.  This 
is  then  poured  in  a  tub,  and  about  1000  pegs  are 
placed  in  it,  with  a  couple  of  bricks  at  top  to 
keep  them  down,  and  tljey  are  allowed  to  satu- 
rate thoroughly  for  three  days.  They  are  then 
taken  out  and  spread  on  a  floor  to  dry,  and  another 
batch  put  in  saturation.  When  all  the  pegs  are 
pickled  we  use  up  the  liquor  with  our  plant 
sticks,  Dahlia  sticks,  &c. 

The  pegs  are  next  saturated  in  lime  water,  a 
strong  solution  being  placed  in  the  tub,  and  all 
the  pegs  allowed  to  soak  in  it  for  three  days, 
and  then  dried  as  before.  When  all  are  passed 
through  this,  they  are  of  a  rusty  brown  colour, 
and  have  an  almost  metallic  ring  about  them, 
and  if  cut  across  it  is  found  that  the  salts  of 
lime  and  iron  have  tilled  every  pore.  I  think 
this  idea  was  obtained  from  a  recipe  given  some 
time  ago  in  The  Garden  for  preserving  wood 
from  rot,  and  we  thus  adopted  it  for  garden 
pegs  ]  think  it  will  be  perfectly  successful,  and 
if  so,  we  have  here  a  very  simple  process  for 
carrying  out  the  first  recommendation  of  .the 
committee.  The  next  point  was  the  colouring 
of  the  surface,  as  the  pegs  were  now  of  a  rusty 
brown.  Attracted  by  the  colour  of  the  pegs 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  of 
Erfurt,  which  were  of  a  very  bright  yellow, 
clean  looking,  and  exceedingly  legible,  I  wrote 
to  those  gentlemen  for  information,  who  very 
kindly  replied  that  they  used  pure  chromo 
yellow,  mixed  with  oil  and  a  little  varnish. 

I  find  this  a  most  excellent  paint,  and  very 
easily  obtained  and  managed.  A  few  ounces  cf 
pure  chrome  yellow,  which  is  a  flaky  powder, 
can  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  the 
mixture  of  boiled  Linseed  oil  and  varnish  in 
another  bottle.  A  painter's  palette  knife  and  a 
small  slab  of  marble  or  slate,  or,  better  still,  a 
painter's  palette,  will  complete  the  apparatus 
with  which  the  materials  can  be  mixed  together 
in  small  quantities  as  required.  Our  practice  is 
to  mix  a  small  quantity  obout  once  a  week, 
keeping  it  in  a  small  jelly  jar,  covered  with 
water  when  not  being  used.  We  mix  it  thick, 
taking  a  little  on  the  pallet  and  adding  a  little 
turpentine  when  required.  It  is  best  applied  to 
the  pegs  with  a  piece  of  thick  wooUeu  cloth, 
which  rubs  it  well  into  the  grain  and  leaves  a 
smooth  even  surface  for  writing  upon.  A  brush 
leaves  the  paint  thick  and  streaky,  and  is  much 
more  difiicult  to  keep  clean  and  ready  for  use. 

A  few  dozen  pegs  can  be  prepared  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  if  carried  about  in  a  small  flower- 
pot, or,  better  still,  in  a  covered  box,  they  will 
keep  in  fit  condition  for  writing  upon  for  several 
hours,  or  you   may  carry  them  about   in  your 


garden  coat  pockets  without  detriment.  The 
best  pencil  for  clear,  legible,  black  writing  is  a 
thick  parcel  pencil,  wliich  is  sold  retail  for  4d. 
(marked  No.  ;>'!,  13.  S.  Cohen's  parcel  pencil). 
The  black  core  is  about  l-8th  in.  thick,  and  it 
makes  a  strong  black  letter.  One  such  pencil 
will  last  for  a  whole  season. 

These  yellow  pegs  are  less  obtrusive  in  the 
borders  than  the  white  ones,  and  tlie  yellow 
pigment  is  much  more  readily  mixed  and  applied 
than  white  paint.  They  look  as  well  in  a  year 
as  they  did  when  first  painted,  and  I  see  no 
signs  of  decay  in  the  wood  after  nearly  a  year's 
exposure  in  the  ground.  I  enclose  a  peg  for 
your  inspection,  taken  from  the  open  border, 
where  it  has  been  about  a  j-ear  ;  also  a  new  one. 

Brockhurst,  Didshurij.     Wii.  Bkoc'KDANk. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE  ACINETAS. 

These,  like  the  Stanhopeas,  Acroperas,  and 
Gongoras,  are  a  somewhat  despised  class  of 
Orchids  from  some  unaccountable  reason,  yet 
they  combine  in  tliemselves  both  singularity 
and  attractiveness.  They  are  evergreen  plants 
wltli  broad  foliage  produced  from  moderate 
sized   pseudo-bulbs.      The    flowers    invariably 


Acineta  Humboldti. 

spring  from  the  base  of  the  bulb  and  conse- 
quently are  pendulous.  The  accompanying 
woodcut  of  A.  Humboldti  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  habit  of  growth  and  mode  of 
flowering,  which  is  much  the  same  in  all  of 
the  three  kinds.  Besides  A.  Humboldti 
there  are  A.  Barker!  and  A.  densa.  The  former 
is  a  Mexican  species,  having  spikes  of  rich 
yellow  flowers  about  1  ft.  long,  produced  in 
midsummer,  and  remain  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  A.  densa,  known  also  as  A. 
Warscewiczi,  is  a  robust-growing  species  also 
from  Mexico.  Tlie  flowers  are  citron  yellow 
spotted  witli  reddish  brown.  The  flowers  of 
A.  Humboldti,  from  Venezuela,  are  more  or 
less  of  a  deep  chocolate  red  spotted  with  dark 
purple.  It  blooms  in  summer,  but  does  not  re- 
main so  long  in  good  condition  as  the  other  kinds. 
The  .:Vclnetas  are  usually  grown  in  suspended 
baskets  so  that  the  flower  spikes  may  be  out  of 
harm's  way  as  well  as  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  They  succeed  well  under  the  same 
treatment  as  Stanhopeas,  and  like  them  require 
a  large  amount  of  water  during  summer.  In  the 
once  famous  Dangstein  collection  of  plants,  the 
Acinetas  and  Stanhopeas  grown  in  huge  square 
baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  Palm 
stove  was  during  summer  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions,  as  they  Invariably  bore  a  good  crop 
of  deliciou5ly  scented  flowers.  W.  G. 


"MADE-UP"  SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 
I  WAS  much  interested  in  Mr.  Douglas'  article 
on  Orchids  and  the  manner  of  their  beinn' 
exhibited.  L^ndoubtedly  the  object  of  ex- 
hibitions is  to  encourage  good  cultivation,  but  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  it  would  be  secured  by  the 
judges  awarding  the  first  prize  always  to  those 
who  may  have  been  growing  Orchids  the  longest, 
for  some  of  these  large  plants  do  not  always 
testify  good  culture,  but  are  often  exhibited  with 
foliage  which  is  anything  but  a  credit  to  the 
exhibitor.  I  think  that  a  bundle  of  imported 
Orchids,  quite  small  pieces,  that  have  good 
foliage  and  induced  to  flower  freely  in  a 
couple  of  years  from  the  time  they  were 
imported,  is  quite  as  much  an  evidence  of 
good  culture  when  exhibited  (as  was  the  case 
in  instances  at  this  year's  exhibitions)  as  other 
plants  that  were  at  the  same  exhibitions  with 
the  foliage  not  fit  to  look  at,  though  the  same 
have  been  grown  for  j'ears. 

But  the  question  might  be  asked,  What  is  a 
made-up  Orchid  ?  I  consider  It  means  that  three 
or  four,  or  more  plants,  as  the  case  may  be,  put 
in  together  to  make  a  large  plant  to  start  with, 
would  remain  a  made-up  Orchid  as  long  as  it 
continued  to  be  grown  as  such,  just  as  much  as 
the  plant  tliat  was  put  together  the  year  it  was 
shown.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  then  I  question 
whether  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection, 
beautiful  as  they  were  shown,  was  wholly  free 
from  the  charge,  as  I  quite  suspect  the  pan  of 
Oncldium  unifollum  so  grandly  flowered,  and  so 
seldom  seen  exhibited,  was  a  quantity  of  plants 
put  together  to  start  with  ;  but  to  compare  this 
or  any  similar  case  with  Messrs.  Paul  &  Turner 
putting  a  dozen  different  varieties  of  Roses 
together  to  make  a  specimen  is  to  say  the  least  of  it 
no  comparison.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  shoidd 
very  much  like  to  see  a  class  in  the  schedule  o 
all  our  large  ^shows  for  the  best  collection 
of  Orchids  of  new  and  rare  kinds  irrespective 
of  size,  or  for  the  best  collection  of  any  one 
species,  such  as  Cattleyas  of  any  variety,  to  be 
judged  for  quality  and  fine  form.  As  there  are 
such  beautiful  kinds  springing  up  every  year,  I 
think  to  the  lovers  of  Orchid  culture  these 
would  become  very  soon  very  interesting  classes 
and  bring  many  plants  to  beautify  the  shows 
that  now  never  find  their  way  there.  Mr. 
Douglas  says  it  is  not  usual  to  see  Oncldium 
curtum  flowering  so  late.  The  first  plant  of  0. 
curtum  I  exhibited  at  South  Kensmgton,  by 
looking  up  the  records,  I  find  was  exhibited  on 
July  27,  aui  all  that  have  passed  through  my 
hands  since  that  date,  and  that  I  have  seen  iu 
other  collections  have  bloomed  the  end  of  June 
or  beginning  of  July,  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  plant  that  has  bloomed  before, 
fairly  established.  Heney  James. 

Ciistle  Kursery,  Lower  Xorirood. 


Turnip  Fly  Remedy.— Many  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  if  they  surround  their  seed  beds 
of  the  Brassica  tribe  with  a  line  of  wood  shavings 
that  have  been  saturated  with  coal  tar  in  a  cold 
state,  and  then  water  the  beds  with  a  watering- 
can,  having  a  small  rose,  and  slowly  drive  the  fly 
forwards,  they  will  hop  at  last  into  the  shavings, 
and  remain  there  sticking.  Two  such  actions 
with  the  water-can  will  totally  defeat  the  enemy. 

Bush  and  Heath  Fires.—'-  C.  E."  writes 
— "  Bush  and  Heath  tires  may  take  place  this 
weather  by  the  bottoms  of  broken  wine  bottles 
acting  as  burning  -  glasses  on  the  sun  -  dried 
Grass,  Scrub,  or  Heath.  The  Australians  know 
that  extensive  and  d.amaging  bush  -  fires  have 
taken  place  in  Australia  in  consequence  of 
broken  bottles  having  been  carelessly  thrown 
down  among  the  dried  Scrub.  So  camp  fires  at 
Aldershot  and  bush-fires  on  our  commons  may 
have  their  origin  in  parts  of  broken  bottles  act- 
ing  the  part  of  burning-glasses." 
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STRAWBEEEY  MARGUERITE. 

A  COEEESPONDENT,  p.  33,  speaks  highly  of  this 
variety  for  open-air  culture.  It  certainly  is  a 
hea%7'  cropper,  early,  and  has  a  good  constitu- 
tion, and  I  do  not  know  of  any  variety  that  gives 
so  many  large  berries.  Generally  speaking,  the 
third  beiT)-  on  the  truss  does  not  come  large,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  variety  in  question  the  greater 
portion  of  the  berries  come  large  enough  for  table 
use,  so  that,  plant  for  plant,  I  should  think  a 
greater  weight  of  fruit  would  be  gathered  from 
JIarguerite  than  from  any  other  of  the  kinds 
commonly  grown.  Against  these  advantages 
must  be  set  the  fact  that  in  quality  it  is  quite 
third  rate,  that  only  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  does  it  colour,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely soft,  so  that  it  rots  quickly  in  wet  seasons 
and  travels  badly.  At  one  time  many  English 
market  growers  went  in  largely  for  Slarguerite 
simply  because  it  came  in  earlier  than  any  large- 
fruited  kind  then  grown.  With  the  advent  of  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  however,  the  popularity  of  Mar- 
guerite waned,  for  salesmen  and  fruiterers,  as 
well  as  growers  were  glad  to  welcome  a  fruit 
which  came  into  market  in  better  condition,  re- 
tained its  freshness  for  a  longer  period,  whilst 
being  of  much  better  flavour.  Some,  however, 
still  cling  to  it,  considering,  and  perhaps  with 
reason,  that  the  great  weight  of  fruit  that  it  may 
be  made  to  yield  more  than  compensates  for  dc- 
iiciency  in  quality.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  grower 
who  has  tried  most  of  the  favourite  kinds,  but  he 
asserts  that  Marguerite  pays  him  better  than  any, 
and  I  know  of  more  than  one  private  grower  who 
having  done  away  with  this  kind  to  make  way  for 
others  of  superior  quality  have  in  consequence 
experienced  a  considerable  diminution  in  quantity. 
I  have  good  reason  for  belief  that  soil  and 
situation  as  well  as  culture  exercise  great  influence 
upon  the  quality  of  this  Strawberry.  Being 
naturally  of  vigorous  habit,  it  attains  great 
luxuriance  on  rich  loam  or  when  high  culture  is 
pui-sued,  in  which  case  the  fruit  is  apt  to  get 
smothered  by  the  foliage,  and  does  not  attain  its 
proper  flavour,  for  be  it  understood  that  although 
Marguerite  cannot  boast  of  the  rich  aroma  and 
fine  appearance  that  distinguishes  such  kinds  as 
President  and  Sir  C.  Napier,  it  comes  nice  and 
sweet  when  thoroughly  ripened.  Plenty  of  space 
between  the  plants  and  not  too  rich  a  soil  are 
therefore  the  principal  points  to  be  considered  in 
the  culture  of  this  variety.  J.  Corshill. 


fruit  next  spring,  and  bearing  a  crop,  if  permitted, 
of  six  or  eight  dozen  fruit,  and  this  only  the  second 
year  from  being  budded.  Not  1  in.  of  wood  will 
be  cut  off,  but  the  two  main  shoots  will  be  bent 
down  to  their  points  and  secured  by  a  single  tie 
each  to  give  room  to  the  laterals  or  fruiting  shoots. 
The  tree  is  growing  in  a  ridge  and  furrosv  case 
about  12  ft.  high  and  G  ft.  wide,  and  the  head  of 
the  tree  will  be  allowed  to  fill  the  whole  body  of 
the  house  from  the  top  of  the  trunk  upwards,  thus 
giving  a  tree  so  much  larger  than  an  extension 
trained  fan,  that  the  latter  would  only  represent 
a  section  of  it.  J.  S.  W. 


STANDARD  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

The  conviction  gains  on  me  that  the  standard 
will  before  long  become  the  form  of  tree  adopted 
in  Peach  culture  under  glass  for  all  crops  ripened 
after  June  or  even  earlier.  The  system  will  entail 
no  more  expense  in  Peach-house  construction, 
if  as  nlucli  as  for  trellis-trained  trees,  and  the 
ti'ouble  and  difficulty  of  training  the  branches 
will  be  all  but  done  away  with.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  those  mop-head  orchard-house  specimens 
about  the  size  of  standard  Koses.bu  t  of  freely  grown 
trees.  The  extension  sj'stem  of  training  wall  or 
trellis  trees  now  finding  favour  saves  much  time 
and  enables  one  to  get  trees  and  fruit  about  six 
or  eight  times  sooner  than  by  the  old  plan 
advocated  by  Thompson,  Moore,  and  others, 
but  the  standard  tree  excels  the  fan  trained 
in  that  respect.  About  six  months  ago 
I  planted  a  maiden  Grosse  Mignonne  Peach 
tree,  cutting  it  down  at  the  same  time  to 
two  buds  close  to  the  graft.  These  two  buds  have 
up  to  this  date,  July  2.5,  produced  two  shoots, 
each  about  i  ft.  long,  and  each  shoot  has  produced 
an  average  of  fifteen  sub-shoots  or  laterals  from 
18  in.  to  1  ft.  long,  or  close  upon  40  ft.  of  bearing 
wood,  which  at  the  present  moment  is  forming 
fruit  buds  at  every  joint,  and  maturing  as  freely 
as  the  shoots  of  the  fan-trained  trees.  By  No- 
vember, probably  1000  fruit  buds,  or  thereabout, 
will  bo  matured,  and  I  see  no  obstacle  whatever 
to  the  tree  setting  a  proportionate  quantity  of 


Morello  Cherries. — The  Morello  C'herry  is 
suffering  a  good  deal  with  us  owing  to  the  long 
continued  dry  weather,  although  all  our  trees  are 
growing  on  walls  with  a  north  aspect,  and  as  the 
trees  are  quite  free  from  aphis  and  other  vermin, 
I  cannot  account  for  it  in  any  otiier  way  but  the 
drought. — Ilex. 

The  Victoria  ;  Red  Currant.— This  is 
unquestionably  the  best  Ped  Currant  in  cultiva- 
tion, of  strong  robust  growth,  and  an  enormous 
cropper.  All  kinds  of  lied  Currants  are  fine  and 
clean  this  year,  but  the  Victoria  is  so  exceedingly 
full  of  Currants,  that  the  shoots  are  one  complete 
mass.  It  is  rather  later  in  ripening  than  other 
sorts  and  invaluable  for  netting  up  for  the  late 
culinary'  and  dessert  suppl}'.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Scotch  Red. — J.  0.,  Linton. 

On  Pruning  Plum  and  other  Trees.— 

Tour  correspondent's  enquiry  in  a  recent  number 
relates,  I  presume,  to  summer  pruning,  which,  if 
properly  performed,  reduces  the  necessity  for 
much  winter  pruning;  in  fact,  in  trees  properly 
attended  to  there  should  never  be  much  pruning 
necessary  at  any  one  time,  for  the  cutting  away 
of  large  quantities  of  wood  means  so  much  waste 
of  force  that  ought  to  be  directed  to  fruit  bearing. 
All  trained  trees,  whether  Plums  or  any  other 
kind,  on  walls,  espaliers,  or  bushes  ought  to  have 
all  the  young  growth  pinched  in  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  have  made  half-a-dozen  leaves,  only  the 
leading  shoots  required  for  forming  the  tree  being 
allowed  to  extend ;  but  this  operation  should 
have  been  done  long  ago,  and  a  second  stopping 
would  now  be  required.  Trees  thus  treated 
do  not  require  much  winter  pruning,  merely 
cutting  out  dead  or  weakly  shoots  and  shortening 
and  thinning  the  fruit  spur-^.  But  if  your  cor- 
respondent grows  his  Plums  as  standards  on  the 
orchard  system,  and  lets  them  grow  unchecked 
during  the  summer,  they  will  require  all  the 
leading  shoots  shortening  by  at  least  one  halt 
their  length.  Damsons,  Apples,  and  Pears  all 
require  this  for  several  years  after  planting,  or 
until  the  head  is  fully  matured,  for  if  allowed  to 
run  up  unchecked,  they  will  get  weak  and  strag- 
gling. I  can  see  at  present  in  a  neighbouring 
orchard  a  quantity  of  Victoria  Plum  trees  with 
all  the  branches  supported  by  Hop  poles,  to  keep 
them  from  breaking  off  with  weight  of  fruit, 
rendered  necessary  by  lack  of  timely  attention  in 
shortening  the  leading  shoots  so  as  to  make 
sturdy  central  branches  able  to  carry  a  crop. — 
J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Brushing  the  Foliage  from  Peach 
Trees.  —  Jlost  gardeners  know  what  various 
opinions  there  exists  about  simple  matters,  and 
among  them  the  brushing  leaves  off  Peach  trees. 
Some  say  that  if  the  leaves  come  off  witli  a  slight 
brush  with  a  new  broom,  it  will  do  the  trees  good. 
Others  say  that  to  brush  the  leaves  off  the  Peach 
trees  is  not  onh"  unscientifis,  but  really  absurd. 
These  various  opinions  have  caused  me  to  examine 
the  leaves  more  minutely.  Examining  a  P<'ach  tree 
about  the  end  of  October,  tlie  leaves  will  be  found 
to  hang  straight  down  the  wall,  no  matter  in  what 
direction  the  liranchos  arc  trained.  This  shows 
that  the  foot-stalk  must  be  twisted  to  allow  the 
leaves  to  hang  in  a  different  direction  to  which 
the  branches  are  trained.  Now,  by  taking  hold 
of  the  point  of  the  leaf,  and  pulling  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  branch  (which  is  the  same  direc- 
tion recommended  for  the  broom  to  be  used),  we 
find  they  will  snap  off  with  the  greatest  ease, 


say  1  oz.  pressure  or  less,  for  sometimes  they  will 
snap  off  before  we  can  get  them  straight.  Then 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  take  hold  of  that  part 
of  the  foot-stalk  nearest  the  wood,  and,  pulling  it 
in  the  direction  that  part  points,  we  find  it  will 
take  a  1  lb.  pressure  before  it  will  leave  its  hold, 
or  at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  by  the  point  of 
the  leaf.  Tliis  will  show  that  it  is  not  the  readi- 
ness of  tlie  leaves  to  drop  that  causes  them  to 
leave  so  easily,  but  the  twisting  of  the  foot-stalk 
that  forces  them.  Twent\--eight  years",experience 
has  brought  me  to  the  same  conclusion  as  a 
writer  who  says,  "  Never  brush  leaves  off  Peach 
trees,  but  lull  them  to  rest  by  withholding  water.'' 
Believing  that  the  Peach  can  be  grown  out-of- 
doors  as  well  as  ever  it  was  with  a  trifling  addi- 
tional expense,  I  hope  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  will  try  and  see  what  they  can  do,  and 
record  their  experience. — F.  ]'.. 


THE      BEST      PEARS. 

( CiDitinUcil  from  J).  90.^ 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  (Bonne 
Louise  d'Avranches).  —  Synonijnu —  Bergamote 
d'Avranches,  Bonne  de  Longueval,  Bonne 
Louise  de  Jersey,  Louise  Bonne  d'Avranches, 
P.eurre  d'Araudore,  Bonne  Louise  d'Araudore, 
Bonne  Louise,  Bonne  d'Avranches,  Louise  de 
Jersey,  de  Louise,  William  IV.,  Prince  Germain. 

Description  or  the  Tree. — Wood  strong, 
branches  rather  numerous,  erect  near  the  top  of 
the  tree,  spread  out  towards  the  base  and  often 
bent  down,  very  thick,  long,  slightly  kneed,  greyish 
red  shaded  with  green.  Eyes  average  size,  flattened 
oval,  pointed,  downy,  attached  closelj-  to  the  bark. 
Leaves  oval,  lanceolate,  slightly  downy,  sharply 
pointed,  arched  or  gutter  shaped,  with  the  edges 
indented  more  or  less  deeply,  the  stalk  not  very 
long,  but  very  strong,  and  slightly  tinged  with 
light  red.     Fertility,  great. 

Culture. — This  Pear  develops  rapidly.  It 
grows  just  as  well  on  the  Quince  as  on  the  free 
stock,  and  forms  tall  and  handsome  pyramids. 

Description  op  the  Fruit. — Size,  very 
large  or  above  the  average.  Shape,  elongated, 
ovoid,  slightly  knobbed,  nearly  always  having  one 
side  more  swollen  than  the  other.  Stalk  rather 
long,  rather  curved,  thin  in  the  middle,  generally 
swollen  at  the  extremities,  obliquely  planted 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  with  which 
itissometimescontinuous,butonlyononeside.  Eye 
medium,  round,  closed  or  half  closed,  placed  in  a 
large  hollow  of  variable  depth.  Skin,  yellowish 
green,  covered  with  coarse  specks  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  but  tinged  with  bright  red  on  the  side  next 
to  the  sun.  Flesh,  white,  delicate  in  texture,  very 
melting,  juicy,  and  free  from  grittiness.  Juice, 
exceedinglj-  plentiful,  sugary,  vinous,  slightly 
acid,  with  a  flavour  and  perfume  which  are  as 
delicious  as  they  are  peculiar.  Season,  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October. 

History. — The  parent  stock  which  gave  birth 
to  the  delicious  Pear  which  has  just  been  described 
was  obtained  from  a  seedling  by  a  gentleman  re- 
siding in  the  town  of  Avranches,  in  Normandy. 
Just  outside  the  gates  lived  a  certain  Abbe  le 
Bemays,  who  was  vicar  of  the  small  village  of 
Bois  Guerin,  and  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
first  agriculturist  and  pomologist  of  the  day, 
and  it  was  this  Abbe  le  Bernays  who  in  1780 
first  tasted  the  fruit  of  JL  de  Longueval's  famous 
tree.  At  dessert,  one  daj-,  some  of  these  Pears 
made  their  appearance  for  the  first  time.  The 
Abbe  was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  quality 
of  the  fruit,  which  he  found  to  be  of  such  exquisite 
quality,  that  he  turned  round  to  JIadame  de 
Longueval,  who  was  famous  throughout  the  locality 
for  her  virtue  and  goodness  of  heart,  saying, 
"  This  new  Pear  has  so  many  excellent  qualities, 
that  I  must  ask  your  permission  to  bestow  on  it 
the  name  by  which  every  one  knows  you  about 
Avranches — Bonne  Louise.  Whether  the  permis- 
sion was  granted  or  not  does  not  appear,  but  the 
pretty  name  has  remained.  These  details  are 
authentic,  and  remained  locked  up  in  the 
memories  of   some  of   the  older  inhabitants  of 
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tbe  locality  until  they  were  dug  out  by 
the  Horticultural  Committee  of  Avranches — 
too  late,  however,  to  prevent  a  horticulturist  of 
Angers  (JI.  le  Grandais)  from  sending  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  the  Horticaltural  Committee  of  that 
city,  which  has  since  been  the  means  of  leading 
several  WTiters  into  error  :  "  Louise  Bonne. — This 
Pear  was  first  raised  in  the  nursery  of  M.  de 
Longueval,  of  Avranches,  where  it  fruited  for  the 
first  time  in  1788.  It  was  first  called  F.onne  de 
Longueval,  but  the  well  known  Abbfi  le  Bornays, 
wholived  in  a  small  country  house  near  Avranches, 
described  it  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  Tralti 
des  Jardins,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  a  lady  who 
acted  as  housekeeper  to  him  (^Bulletins  de  Cornice 
Hortkolc,  1838-.S9)."  It  was  evidently  this  note 
that  gave  rise  to  another  version,  which  is  ]ust  as 
erroneous,  that  M.  Longueval  called  it  after  his 
servant  (bonne)  Louise  !  For  our  part,  wliile 
regretting  that  the  Angers  Committee  was  the 
means  of  propagating  this  error,  we  cannot  help 
making  the  fact  public,  and  thus  relieve  from 
blame  certain  authors  whose  only  fault  was  that 
of  copying  the  story  from  the  Bulletins  without 
stating  from  whence  they  obtained  it.  In  1861 
M.  Laisne,  president  of  the  new  Horticultural 
Club  of  Avranches,  had  already  corrected  these 
mistakes  in  a  letter,  from  which  we  will  extract 
the  principal  passages,  which  contain  a  very 
interesting  account  of  this  variety  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  .synonyms.  "I  know  not," 
says  M.  Laism^  "from  whose  imaginative  brain 
the  idea  with  respect  to  the  name  of  this  Pear 
adopted  by  the  Pomological  Congress  could  have 
sprung.  Although  the  story  that  M.de  Longueval 
called  this  Pear  after  his  servant  places  that 
gentleman  in  a  somewhat  ridiculous  light  must 
liave  originally  started  from  Avranches,  I  must, 
nevertheless,  deny  the  truth  of  it.  It  was 
Ma-ame  de  Longueval  whose  name  was 
Louise,  a  fact  of  wliich  I  have  documen- 
tary proof,  and  who  vas  godmother  to 
the  Pear.  It  is  also  to  the  Abbe  le  Bernays 
the  credit  of  the  first  suggestion  is  due,  both  ac- 
cording to  the  constant  and  universal  tradition  of  the 
locality  as  well  as  to  a  local  biography  of  the  Abbe 
published  in  1808.  Again.it  is  not  the  name  of  Louise 
Bonne  that  the  Abbe  le  Bernays  bestowed  on  the 
Pear,  but  Bonne  Louise.  It  is  therefore  by  this 
last  name  that  the  Pear  should  be  known,  and  not 
by  any  other."  If  this  excellent  Pear  remained 
almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
nearly  half  a  centurj',  the  loss  was  caused  by  the 
fact  of  the  horticultarists  of  the  locality  having 
but  very  modest  establishments,  doing  but  little 
business  with  the  outside  world,  especially  with 
France,  and  above  all  with  Paris.  They  were 
nearer  to  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and 
even  to  England.  During  the  short  Peace  of 
Amiens  in  1802,  and  above  all  after  181G,  they  ex- 
ported large  quantities  of  trees  to  these  localities. 
After  1816  the  name  of  this  Pear  became  cor- 
rupted in  .ivranches  itself  to  Louise  Bonne;  it  was 
accordingly  under  that  erroneous  title  that  the 
tree  passed  from  Normandy  to  Jersey,  from 
Jersey  to  England,  and  thence  to  Paris  with  the 
wrong  name  of  its  original  locality  attached  to  it. 
As  for  the  date  of  the  first  fruiting  of  M.de  Lon- 
gueval's  Pear  being  1788, 1  am  convinced  that  the 
proper  date  should  be  1780,  seeingthat  in  1808  the 
age  of  the  parent  tree  was  estimated  at  40  years, 
audits  present  appearance  (1861)  is  that  of  a 
tree  of  from  90  to  100  years  old.  It  would 
therefore  go  back,  say,  to  1765,  and  as  this  variety 
gives  fruit  very  soon  we  may  fix  the  date  at  1780 
at  'Vae  latest.  It  could  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  earlier  than  1778,  because  it  was  only 
in  that  year  that  M.  de  Longueval  acquired  his 
property  at  Avranches,  and  it  is  incontestable 
that  it  was  by  liim  that  the  fruit  was  first 
obtained  "  {Beviie  Horticole,  1861).  In  Anjou  the 
Bonne  Louise  has  been  grown  for  fifty  years 
past,  and  it  is  by  M.  Leroy  that  it  was  first  pro- 
pagated, as  51.  Forney  rightly  states  in  his  Jardin 
Frvitier,  pubUshed  in  1861.  M.  Montagne,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Avranches,  says,  "  51.  Forney  first  made  this 
variety  known  to  the  outer  world.     About  1827  he 


sent  cuttings  of  it  to  M.  Andr6  Leroy,  of  Angers. 
The  parent  tree,"  adds  M.  Forney,  "measures 
nearly  6  ft.  in  circumference,  and  is  over  40  ft. 
high."  (To  be  continued.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY  FRUIT  REPORTS. 

Renfrewshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  much  better  tlian  for  several 
years  past.  The  Apple  crop  is,  in  general,  good. 
Pears  also  are  a  fair  crop,  but  sadly  in  want  of 
heat  and  sunshine  to  swell  the  fruits.  Wall  fruit 
is  not  so  abundant,  some  trees  having  sufiiered 
from  the  severity  of  last  winter,  particularly 
Peaches  and  Apricots,  which  are  thin  witli  us. 
Strawberries  are  a  heavy  crop.  Gooseberries  are 
also  plentiful.  Easpberries  abundant  and  very 
fine.  Currants,  Black,  Red,  and  White  are  like- 
wise very  heavily  fruited,  tlie  dripping  season  in 
this  quarter  having  encouraged  all  bush  fruits  to 
carry  and  swell  up  heavy  crops. 

Potatoes  are  not  turning  out  so  well  this  year, 
the  tubers  being  small  and  very  soft.  The  want  of 
dry  sunny  weather  is  no  doubt  the  cause.  There 
are  no  symptoms  of  disease  in  this  district. — John 
JIethven,  Blythswood. 

Bodorgan,  Anglesey. — Apples  and  Pears 
are  a  somewhat  better  crop  than  last  year,  though 
far  below  an  average  crop.  The  bloom  was 
abundant,  and  late  enough  to  escape  all  risk  of 
frosts,  though  our  fruit  crops  here  rarely  suffer 
from  this  cause.  A  succession  of  violent  S.W.  to 
westerly  gales,  with  heavy  rain  for  several  days 
when  the  trees  were  in  bloom  and  setting  their 
fruit,  destroyed  the  bulk  of  it.  Similar  gales  at 
that  season  blowing  from  St.  George's  Channel 
always  have  the  like  effect.  Bush  fruits,  such  as 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c.,  are  abundant  and 
good.  Strawberries  suffered  from  the  cold  weather 
in  May,  and  have  been  an  inferior  crop.  Cherries, 
of  which  we  grow  few  but  Slorellos  and  jMay 
Duke,  are  and  have  been  a  fair  crop.  Plums, 
except  Green  Gage,  Mitohelson's,  and  Rivers' 
Early  Prolific,  are  nearly  a  failure.  Other  stone 
fruits,  such  as  Peaches  and  Apricots,  will  not  do 
here  outside  ;  in  fact,  the  trees  will  hardly  exist. 
Of  Apples  our  most  reliable  sorts  are  Keswick, 
Lord  Suffield,  Hawthornden,  Alfriston,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  A  1  as  a  dessert  fruit,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Dutch  Jlignonne,  and  a  few  other  hardy 
sorts.  Small's  Admirable  promises  to  be  one  of 
our  best  sorts.  Ko  Pear  succeeds  here  so  well  as 
Marie  Louise.  Beurr^  Diel  fruits  well,  but  has 
little  flavour.  Passe  Colmar,  Glou  Slorceau, 
Beurr^  Superfin,  AVinter  Nelis,  and  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  are  reliable  sorts.  Of  Strawberries  we 
have  none  so  generally  satisfactory  as  the  old 
kinds.  Keen's  Seedling  and  President.  SirCharles 
Napier  also  does  well.  La  Grosse  Sucree  is  a 
splendid  forcer,  but  hitherto  has  not  done  much 
outside.  This  island,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
favoured  spots  on  the  shores  of  the  5Ienai  Straits 
and  near  Beaumaris,  is  at  best  a  poor  fruit  grow- 
ing district.  So  far  as  the  tree  fruits  go,  such  as 
Apples  and  Pears,  without  a  certain  amount  of 
shelter  from  sea  winds,  especially  near  the  coast, 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  a  successful  crop 
unless  in  exceptionally  favourable  seasons. — J 
Ellam. 

Raby  Castle,  Darlington. — Apples  super 
abundant.  Pears,  sufficient  to  ensure  good  quality. 
Apricots  a  light  crop,  and  Plums  also.  Cherries 
of  all  kinds  abundant,  and  also  of  every  kind  of 
bush  fruit,  and  Strawberries  very  good.  It  is 
many  years  since  we  had  such  a  generally  good 
fruit  prospect  as  the  present,  and  trees  and  bushes 
of  all  kinds  so  healthy  and  free  from  insects,  except 
grubs,  which,  thougli  prevalent,  have  done  no 
serious  damage,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  absence 
of  aphis  and  red  spider,  which  usually  are  two 
predominating  pests.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  not  grown  hero  on  open  walls,  nor  Figs.  Nuts, 
none. — R.  Westcott. 

Abney  Hall,  Cheadle,  Cheshire.— The 
small  fruits  are  good — crop  and  quality.  Straw- 
berries about  all  gathered,  also  Red  Currants. 
Black  Currants  extra  good  crop  and  quality,  the 


reason  of  this  in  a  great  measure,  I  believe,  is 
owing  to  the  ground  having  been  well  mulched 
with  half  rotten  manure  in  spring,  which  kept  the 
border  damp,  as  the  young  roots  could  any  time 
be  easily  found  working  on  the  surface  under  the 
manure.  Raspberries  good  crop,  also  Gooseberries. 
Apples  and  Pears  rather  under  average,  some 
kinds  of  Apples  have  good  crops —  Grenadier, 
Hawthornden,  Lord  Grosvenor,  &c.,  but  many 
trees  have  very  few.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Pears  ;  Jargonelles  seem  plentiful,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  fair  crop,  but  many  trees  with  but  few 
on  them.  Damsons  are  a  good  crop,  also  Victoria 
Plums,  but  other  kinds  very  thin.  Morello 
Cherries  hardly  an  average  crop. 

Potatoes  this  season  so  far  have  been  excellent, 
and  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  promise  extra 
well. — Robert  5IacKillar. 

Ravensdale    Park,    Co.  ^Louth. — The 

fruit  crop  is  very  promising.  Apples  in  great 
abundance,  and,  to  all  appearance,  of  excellent 
quality.  Pears  about  an  average  crop.  We  are 
not  able  to  grow  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  not  even 
the  earlier  varieties,  and  such  as  Early  Victoria  and 
Beatrice  are  a  failure.  Plums  an  average  crop. 
Cherries  above.  In  small  fruit,  our  report  is  also 
good.  Strawberries  average,  but  greatly  damaged 
by  the  excess  of  wet.  Currants  (Black)  abun- 
dant. Red  and  White  about  the  a\'erage.  Dam- 
sons a  moderate  crop,  while  KaspbeiTies  are  about 
an  average.  Nuts  a  good  crop.  The  weather 
very  much  against  the  procuring  of  fruit  for 
preservins:,   and    much    loss    must    ensue.  —  F. 

FOWLEK. 

Ramsey  Abbey,  Hunts. — Fruit  crops  in 
this  district  are  variable.  Apples  are  plentiful 
generally,  not  only  sucli  sure  bearers  as  the  Cod- 
lins.  Beauty  of  Kent,  AValtham  Abbey,  Fearn's 
Pippin,  and  Normanton  Wonder,  but  the  less  free 
bearing  kinds  are  this  year  fruitful.  Pears  are 
thin,  and  the  crop,  where  tliere  is  one,  mostly  con- 
fined to  young  trees.  Plums  are  a  failure.  We 
have  no  fruit  anywhere  except  on  the  north  wall, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Plum  crop  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
district  complete.  Peaches,  where  the  trees  had 
vigour  enough  to  stand  the  cold  and  maintain  their 
health,  are  carrying  a  good  crop.  But  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  in  a  good  many  gardens,  old  trees  with 
a  low  vitality  have  pretty  well  succumbed  to  the 
combined  influence  of  the  cold  winter  and  spring, 
and  the  attack  of  red  spider  which  came  with  the 
hot  weather.  Apricots  have  lost  some  branches, 
but  most  of  the  trees  are  bearing  some  fruit,  and 
a  few  are  heavily  laden  ;  Cherries,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  good,  especially  Morellos,  but  small ; 
bush  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  Strawberries  have 
been  splendid,  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful ; 
Figs  suffered  from  the  cold  in  winter;  open-air 
Grapes,  where  the  Vines  are  young  and  on  good 
aspects,  are  doing ,  well  and  showing  plenty  of 
fruit.— E.  Hobday. 

Floors  Castle,  Kelso,  N.B.— Our  crops 
of  fruit  are  very  poor,  stone  fruits  especially,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Cherries.  Our  past  winter  having 
been  too  much  for  the  trees,  and  even  those  on 
walls,  protected  though  they  be  to  a  great  extent, 
many  were  killed  outright,  and  even  now  limbs 
are  still  dyeing.  In  our  orchards  j'ou  see  some 
branches  sticking  up  through  the  young  grown 
growths,  indicating  most  melancholily  the  cruel 
ordeal  througli  which  they  have  passed.  The 
hardiest  sorts  of  Apples  are,  of  course,  as  may  be 
inferred,  the  most  prolific,  and  the  same  is  so  with 
Plums.  Small  fruits  are  plentiful  except  Straw- 
berries, which  have  been  a  poor  crop,  though  good 
in  quality.  The  favourable  weather  has  caused  a 
healthy  growth  in  everything  which  requires  to  be 
properlj-  utilised  in  view  of  better  prospects  in 
store  another  j-ear. — II.  K. 

Drayton  Manor  Gardens,  Tarn-worth. 

— I  am  glad  to  rcijort  an  imiirovement  in  fruit 
crops  generally  this  season,  although  the  crops  are 
not  heavy.  Apples,  Pears,  and  IJamsons  are  a 
good  average  ;  Plums,  scarce ;  Cherries,  fair ;  all 
bush  fruits  exceptionally  good;  Apricots,  a  failure, 
trees  nearly  all  dead.  We  are  slow  to  learn,  but 
the  late  disastrous  seasons  for  fruit  ought  to  teach 
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a  lesson,  and  restrain  us  from  growing  so  many 
useless  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  in  our 
capricious  climate,  seeing  that  three  seasons  out 
of  ten  not  above  a  dozen  sorts  of  each  can  be  relied 
on  for  a  crop.  The  Americans  seem  to  be  far 
before  us  in  the  matter  of  selection,  judging  by 
the  few  varieties  they  send  us  in  such  enormous 
quantities. 

Potatoes  are  looking  splendid ;  the  crop  of 
earlies  is  not  verj-  heavy,  but  the  quality  is 
excellent.— 0.  Thomas. 

Jersey. — The  past  winter  was  unusually 
severe,  and  it  was  much  feared  that  fruit  trees 
and  fruit-bearing  plants  would  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  effects  of  it.      The  spring   has 


ing  Morellos  against  north  walls,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  these  dropped  off  during  the  drj'  weather 
in  June,  but  the  remainder  are  now  ripening  well 
and  the  fruit  line.  Plums  promise  to  be  a  fair 
crop  against  walls,  but  the  trees  in  the  open  quar- 
ters show  to  little  advantage.  The  hardy  kinds, 
such  as  Blue  Orleans,  Denyer's  Victoria,and  Wash- 
ington, are  best.  Green  Gages  are  very  sparse. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not  abundant.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Apricots;  much  of  the 
wall  fruits,  and  especially  these,  dropped  off  early. 
Pears  are  but  a  partial  crop.  In  some  cases  the 
whole  of  the  blossoms  fell  off  ju.st  before  setting, 
but  in  others  where  the  trees  were  protected  or 
against  walls  the  crop  shows  to  advantage,  e.spe- 


Tottenham  Court,  nor  Bowood  Muscat  are  as  cer- 
tain bearers  as  the  old  variety.  Gros  Colmar, 
Black  Alicante,  and  Foster's  Seedling  are  also 
grown  as  late  useful  Grapes,  and  are  much  pre- 
ferred to  Gros  Guillaume  and  Lady  Downes  Seed- 
ling, as  they  hang  better.  In  light  soils  the 
general  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables  have  been 
poor  this  spring,  but  in  heavier  and  ricli  retentive 
soils  they  have  not  suffered  so  much  from  the 
periods  of  drought.  We  are  gradually  working 
our  way  to  systems  of  artificial  culture,  which  will 
make  us  less  dependent  upon  the  outer  atmo- 
sphere.— C.  B.  S. 

Heckfield  Place,  Winchfleld.— With  the 
exception    of    Ajiricots  and  I'lum.s  all  kinds  of 


A  Ferny  Nook. 


been  very  dry  at  intervals,  particularly  at  the 
blooming  season,  so  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  blossoms  fell  from  the  trees  when  it  was  hoped 
they  would  have  set  their  fruit ;  hence  the  report 
of  the  fruit  crop  is  rather  unsatisfactory.  Straw- 
berries promised  to  be  a  fair  crop,  but  have  not 
lasted  out,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  ;  the  late 
varieties  have  suffered  most.  Where  it  was  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  plants  supplied  with  moisture  the 
blossoms  have  set  most  freely.  Keen's  Seedling 
has  been  most  productive ;  TroUope's  Victoria,  La 
Fertile,  La  Surprise,  Elton  Pine,  all  late  and 
excellent  varieties,  have  scarcely  been  worth 
gathering.  Gooseberries  have  proved  a  medium 
crop.  Currant  fruit  has  been  small  both  in  bunch 
and  berry,  and  limited  in  quantity.  Raspberries 
are  proving  a  fair  crop.  Cherries  are  poor,  except- 


cially  Chaumontel,  r.eurru  d'Amanlis,  Louise 
Bonne,  &c.  Baking  Pears,  such  as  Belle  de  Jer- 
sey and  Catillac,  have  done  better  and  look  well. 
The  rain  now  falling  will  be  of  very  great  advan- 
tage, although  it  may  cause  the  fruit  to  drop  off. 
Apples  are  not  abundant,  but  some  of  the  varieties 
of  this  king  of  fruits  nearly  always  produce 
a  crop,  such  as  Lord  Suffield,  Plawthornden,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  Eibston  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Royal  Russets  are  more 
scarce.  Grapes  under  glass  are  fine  this  season, 
and  promise  to  be  a  fair  crop.  The  principal 
varieties  grown  here  are  Black  Hamburgh,  Vic- 
toria Hamburgh,  and  Mu.scat  of  Alexandria,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  replace  them  as  productive 
and  useful  varieties.  Many  other  varieties  of 
Muscats   are    giown,  but    neither    Canon    Hall, 


fruit  trees  flowered  finelj-,  Apples  and  Pears  in 
particular;  but  during  the  whole  time  that  Apples 
were  in  flower  there  was  not  a  night  in  which 
the  thermometer  did  not  fall  to  H2°,  and  twice 
to  24°,  a  .sufficient  reason  for  the  thin  crop  there 
is  of  most  kinds,  for  though  some  are  a  full  crop 
others  are  a  failure,  so  that,  taken  on  the  whole, 
there  is  not  more  than  a  third  of  a  crop.  The 
finest  bearers  are  Cellini,  Keswick  Codlin,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Golden  Xoble,  and  Wellington. 
Pears  throughout  are  a  good  halfcrop,  the  weather 
being  more  genial  during  the  time  they  were  in 
flower.  The  kinds  bearing  the  heaviest  crops  are 
Winter  Nelis,  Puchesse  d'Angouleme,  Passe 
Colmar,  WiUiams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise, 
Knight's  Monarch,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Peaches 
are  a  full  crop,  and  I  never  saw  them  better,  and 
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all  varieties  are  alike,  but  unfortunately  they  ■'"'e 
now  getting  over-run  with  spider,  a  result  o£  the 
excessive  heat  wo  ha\e  lately  had  to  contend 
against — 91°  in  the  shade  on  three  ditferent 
occasions,  and  for  a  fortnight  together  the 
mercury  ranged  from  7'>°  to  85°  in  shade.  Apricots 
are  very  thin  ;  the  buds  of  these  were  killed  on 
January  18  by  the  storm  that  seems  to  have  been 
general  in  this  country.  Moorpark  seems  to  be 
the  hardiest,  as  this  is  the  only  kind  that  is  fruit- 
ing fairly  well  with  us.  Plums  are  .as  thin  as 
Apricots,  the  rca.son  being  attributed  to  the  ex- 
cessively heavy  crop  the  trees  bore  last  year.  All 
small  fruits  have  been  full  crops.  The  Strawberry 
season  has  been  the  shortest  I  have  ever  known  ; 
the  great  heat  withered  them  up,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  runners.  Filberts  and  Walnuts  are 
enormous  crops. — W.  Wildsmith. 

Bearwood. — The  fruit  crops  here  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  far  different  from  last  year,  as  we 
have  this  season  good  average  crops  of  most  things. 
The  Apple  crop  is  a  good  one.  Pear.s  thin  in 
places.  Teaches  and  Nectarines  very  good.  Apri- 
cots thin,  riums  under  average.  Filberts  an  im- 
mense crop,  liush  fruits  a  veiy  good  one.  Straw- 
berries a  good  average  crop.  Everything  here 
and  about  this  neighbourhood  is  suiTering  much 
for  want  of  rain.  I  think  most  sorts  of  fruit  will 
run  very  small  from  want  of  moisture. 

The  Potato  crop  will,  I  think,  be  a  good  one. 
Our  early  sorts  are  excellent,  good  in  flavour,  and 
free  from  disease.  Backward  sorts  looking  well ; 
but  they  will  run  small  should  the  dry  weather 
continue.-  James  Tegg. 

Dunrobin  Castle,  Sutherland.— Bn-sh 
fruits  plentiful  and  good.  Strawberries  are  not 
fulfilling  expectations,  mauj*  of  the  flowers  having 
failed  to  set,  the  late  spring  frosts  of  June  8  and 
10,  and  the  cold  wet  season  so  far,  having  been 
unfavourable  for  them.  Apples  plentiful,  but 
will  be  in  many  cases  small  if  not  thinned.  Pears 
a  thin  crop  of  the  best  kinds.  Plums  average. 
Cherries  average.  A^egetables  are  doing  well, 
with  the  exception  of  Carrots  and  Parsley,  which 
have  suffered  from  insect  attacks  at  the  root. 
Our  soil  is  a  light  deep  friable  loam.  Exposure, 
open  seawards  to  the  south,  south-east,  and  south- 
west ;  sheltered  by  rising  ground  and  wood  to  the 
north,  north-east,  and  north-west.  Our  proximity 
to  the  sea  almost  invariably  ensures  our  safety 
from  spring  frosts  after  the  middle  of  May.  With 
the  exception  of  this  season,  we  have  no  record  of 
frost  occurring  in  June  here  for  the  last  twenty 
years. — D.  Melville. 

West  Middlesex.— Throughout  the  exten- 
sive garden  orchards  of  this  important  market 
district  the  fruit  crops  are  uneven  as  far  as  top 
fruits  are  concerned,  but  bush  fruits  have  been 
abundant.  Apples  always  take  the  leading  place, 
and  constitute  the  most  important  market  fruit. 
Of  these  the  most  widely  grown  are  Manks  and 
Keswick  Codlins,  both  kinds  being  faii-ly  well  set 
with  fruit.  Lord  Kuffields  are  very  good  in  some 
places  and  heavily  laden.  King  of  the  Pippins 
about  half  a  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Wellingtons,  the  most  widely  grown  late  Apple. 
I  have  seen  in  some  old  orchards  some  good  trees 
of  the  Red  Quarrenden,  but  this  kind  is  rarely 
planted  now.  Juliens  are  amongst  the  earliest 
gathered,  and  are  a  fair  crop.  Warner's  King,  thin 
but  fine ;  Blenheim  thin,  and  also  Yellow 
Ingestre.  One  of  the  best  crops  is  found  on 
that  really  first-class  Apple,  Stone's  Pippin,  the 
trees  of  which  in  some  places  are  quite  laden. 
The  general  impression  is  that  the  Apple  crop 
throughout  this  district  is  not  more  than  half  a 
one.  Tliough  not  representative  of  the  general 
crop  around,  I  have  on  unpruned  trees  here  of 
the  Early  Harvest,  the  earliest  of  all  summer 
Apples,  very  good  crops.  Red  Astrachan  quite  a 
good  crop,  also  Jlunich,  American  Mother  Apple, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Kentish 
Fillbasket,  Stamford  Pippin,  Cellini  Pippin,  Golden 
Noble,  Downton  Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  many 
others.  I  anticipated  even  better  results  next 
year,  as  the  trees  are  setting  robust  fruit  buds 
that  should  be  well  matured.  Pears  are  a  very  par- 
tial crop,  the  best  ones  beiag  found  among  some  of 


the  .<:raaller  kinds,  s-uch  as  Hazel,  Beurre  de 
Capiaumont,  I'ortugals,  an  early  and  very  erect- 
growing  kind,  and  one  bearing  the  local  synonym 
of  Pegtops,  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  the  fruit 
to  a  boy's  top.  This  is  a  very  dense  and 
free-fruiting  kind,  large  trees  producing 
from  12  to  20  bushels  each.  The  stems  are  re- 
markably clean.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  small  and 
yellow,  and  has  a  thin  stalk  1  in.  or  more  in 
length.  It  is  now  ripening,  and  will  soon  be 
seen  abundantly  on  the  costermongers'  barrows. 
Of  larger  sorts,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is  a  good 
crop,  and  Gros  Calebasse  fairly  so,  but  many 
other  kinds  are  very  thin.  Like  Apples,  the  Pear 
crop  is  not  more  than  a  good  half  one.  I  have 
here  in  good  fruit  on  unpruned  pyramids  Alex- 
andre Lambr^,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Brown  Beurre,  Aglae  Gregoire,  and 
Swan's  Egg.  I  have  seen  a  few  good  trees  of 
Bishop's  Thumb,  but  it  is  not  largely  grown. 
Plums  are  but  a  moderate  crop.  Here  and  there 
a  tree  of  Victoria  is  so  loaded  that  it  needs  prop- 
ping ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  crop  is  a  thin 
one.  Two-year-planted  trees  of  the  Fairleigh 
Prolific  Damson  are  with  me  quite  laden,  but 
then  it  is  not  yet  much  planted  in  the  district. 
The  chief  Plums  are  Victoria,  Diamond,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Gisborne's.  Sweet  Cherries  have 
been  a  fairly  good  crop,  and  ripened  well 
without  cracking.  MoreHos  have  been  a 
heavy  crop,  and  a  most  profitable  one, 
selling  freely  at  6s.  per  dozen  pounds.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  paying  of  all  standard  fruits. 
Apricots  are  few ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
moderate.  Walnuts  generally  heavy,  indeed  in 
some  places  the  heaviest  crop  ever  known.  Of 
bush  fruit  Black  and  Red  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries have  been  abundant,  and  certainly  most 
profitable.  Black  Currants,  in  many  gardens  a 
wonderful  crop,  have  been  selling  at  12s.  per 
bushel.  Gooseberries,  whether  green  or  ripe,  have 
sold  well  too,  and,  indeed,  on  the  score  of  these 
growers  have  had  no  cause  for  complaint. 
Raspberries  have  largelj'  proved  a  failure,  entirely 
from  drought.  In  good  moist  soils  the  crop  was 
excellent,  but  in  gravel  they  collapsed  suddenly, 
and  gave  not  half  a  yield.  Strawberries,  from 
the  same  cause,  were  only  half  a  crop ;  the  best 
fruits  not  of  good  size.  Those  who  grow  Straw- 
berries by  the  acre  have  not  found  them  at  all 
profitable.  On  the  whole,  the  fruit  crop  is  mucli 
better  than  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  but 
might  have  been  much  better.  I  should  add  that 
the  recent  rains  will  wonderfully  improve  the 
quality  of  the  hanging  fruit. — A.  D. 

"Welbeck,  "Worksop,  Notts.  —  Apricots 
here  are  very  good,  all  being  protected  by  glass  ; 
Apples,  an  average  crop  ;  Morello  Cherries 
are  a  good  crop,  but  the  fruit  on  the  other 
varieties  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  late 
frost ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls  are 
under  the  average  ;  Plums,  a  total  failure  ;  Pears, 
average  ;  Strawberries,  plentiful  and  fine  ;  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries,  and  Currants,  a  full  average. 

Potatoes. — Early  varieties  are  not  so  good  a 
crop  as  last  season.  Up  to  this  time  there  is  no 
disease.  Late  sorts  look  remarkably  well. — R. 
Caer. 

Highgrove,  Watford.— The  fruitand  vege- 
table crops  in  this  district  are  good.  Apples  in 
most  places  good  crops.  Pears  are  also  good 
crops,  and  free  from  cracks  and  smut  or  blight. 
Apricots  fair.  Peaches  fair.  The  blight  and  frost 
in  June  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  wall  trees  in 
some  places,  but  the  trees  are  recovering  nicely. 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Red  Currants,  &c.,  good 
crops.  Strawberries  good,  but  not  lasting,  owing 
to  such  a  hot  dry  time.  Vegetables  of  all  descrip- 
tion good,  especially  Peas  and  Potatoes ;  they  are 
in  most  places  good.  Spring  Cauliflowers  have 
suffered,  and  not  come  so  well  as  might  be  desired. 
Seed  crops,  Beet,  Onions,  Parsnips,  &c.,  good.  We 
are  much  in  need  of  rain  in  this  neighbourhood, 
as  the  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  are  beginning  to  suffer, 
but  everything  has  stood  wonderfully  well  after 
such  a  hot,  dry  season.  Roses  first-class,  but  over 
very  soon  ;  several  lost  through  v/inter's  frost,  es- 
pecially   standards.      I    would  recommend  the 


covering  up  of  all  Roses  where  practicable  of  thi; 
season's  varieties.  The  season  of  small  fruit, 
vegetables,  &c.,  a  fortnight  late.  Roses  cut  ten  days 
later  than  we  have  cut  them  these  last  seven  years. 
— G.  Brush. 

Maidstone. — The  fruit  crop  generally  may 
be  considered  good  after  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years.  Apples,  e.'ipecially  the  free- 
bearing  sorts,  such  as  the  Keswick  and  other 
Codlins,  will  be  a  good  crop.  Cherries  were 
short,  but,  owing  to  the  favourable  weather,  have 
proved  a  remunerative  crop.  Plums  will  not  be 
very  productive  ;  the  Victoria  is  the  best,  and 
Damsons  in  this  district  are  good.  Nuts  may 
average  half  a  crop.  Currants  and  Gooseberries, 
especially  the  latter,  have  turned  out  well. 
Hardy  Pears,  like  the  Hessel,  are  likely  to  produce 
an  average  crop. 

Potatoes  are  good,  but,  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather,  small. — L.  A.  K. 

Horsham,  Sussex.— Throughout  this  dis- 
trict I  consider  Apples  to  be  less  than  half  a  crop, 
but  early  kinds,  such  as  Hawthornden  and  Keswick 
Codlin,  and  a  few  others  in  cottage  gardens,  are  a 
heavy  crop.  Pears  are  very  clean,  and  a  good 
average  crop,  especially  Marie  Louise,  a  Pear  that 
does  well  in  this  part.  Local  kinds  are  an  average 
crop.  Plums  a  good  general  crop.  Cherries  a 
good  average  crop  throughout  this  district.  Straw- 
berries have  been  a  good  crop,  and  fine  ;  indeed, 
all  kinds  of  small  fruit  have  been  plentiful.  Nuts 
are  an  average  crop.  Walnuts  half  a  crop,  but 
general. 

Potatoes  looked  well  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  but  owing  to  the  great  heat  and  want  of 
rain  both  early  and  late  kinds  dried  off.  Hence 
the  tubers  are  small,  but  sound,  there  being  no 
blight.    Sidney  Fohd. 

LoxfordHall,  llford,  Essex.-Apples,  tak- 
ing them  in  the  lump,areagoodcrop;  the  quality  is 
also  good.     None  of  the  trees  were  protected,  and 
it   is  very  interesting  to  notice  the   vagaries  of 
certain  varieties.     Scarlet  Nonpareil  has  no  fruit 
while  Cellini  next  to  it  is   loaded  ;    Wellington 
bears   an   abundant  crop,   and   Waltham   Abbey 
Seedling  next   to  it  has  scarcely  any ;   M6re  de 
Menage,   Cockle    Pippin,    Orange    Pippin,    Cox's 
Pomona,  New  Hawthornden,  Alexander,  Tower  of 
Glamis,    and    Sturmer   Pippin     are    all    heavily 
cropped.       All    the    early    varieties    are    good  ; 
Keswick  Codlin   and   Lord   Sulfield   we    use   for 
culinary  purposes,  and  White  and  Red  Juneating, 
Astrachan,  Irish  Peach,  Early  Harvest,  and  Kerry 
Pippin   for  dessert.     Pears   are   comparatively  a 
failure ;    Marie    Louise    on    the   wall   and  as    a 
standard  are  good.     Williams'  Bon  Chretien  bears 
a    crop,     and    we    have    a    few    of   the   little 
useful   Doyenne   d'Ete.     There    are    no    others. 
Plums  are  not  nearly  up  to  the  average  ;  we  have 
a  fair  crop  of  Damsons.     Magnum  Bonum,  usually 
a  shy  bearer,  is  good,  and  Early  Prolific  also  ;  the 
trees  are  healthy  and  clean.     Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines in  the  orchard  house  are  better  than  usual. 
They  bear  freely  without  an  exception ;  tlie  leaves 
are   clean   and   healthy,  and   the  quality  of  the 
fruit   first-rate.       We  do  not   grow   any   on   the 
walls.     Apricots  are  very  poor  as  regards  crop ; 
indeed,  they  are  a  failure;   but  the  trees  look 
remarkably   well.       Cherries   have   been   a   most 
abundant    crop,   and    the    quality    good.       The 
standard  and  pyramid  trees  have  had  better  crops 
on  them  than  the  wall  trees.      Strawberries  have 
been  an  excellent  crop — from  Black  Prince  the 
earliest  to  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  the  latest.      A 
good  soaking  with  water  would   have  improved 
the  quality,  although  the  fruit  was  good.      Rasp- 
berries suffered  much  from  want  of  rain,  else  they 
showed  well  at  blooming  time.     Gooseberries  and 
all  other  small  fruits  are  abundant  and  good.  The 
Gooseberry  caterpillar  was  more  troublesome  than 
usual.      Our   soil    is   very   light   and   sandy. — J. 
Douglas. 

Eden  Hall,  Penrith. — Fruit  is  generally 
good  here  this  season.  The  late  spring  has  saved 
the  bloom,  which  usually  gets  spoiled  by  frost 
and  east  winds.  We  have  a  fair  crop  of  Apples, 
of  which  the  following  sorts  are  good  here,  viz., 
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Lord  Sudielil,  Stirling  t'a.stlc,  Duiuclow's  Seed- 
ling, Golden  Kusset,  Peach  Apple,  Kibston,  Bel- 
more  I'ippin,  Winter  Wine,  and  several  others. 
Pears  arc  an  average  crop.  I!eurr6  d'Amanlii!, 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  P.eurre  de  Capiaumont,  lieurre 
Kanee,  Easter  r.ciirre.  Citron  des  Carmes, 
Passe  Colmar,  Louise  IJonne  of  Jersey,  Moor- 
fowl  Egg,  Jargonelle,  and  Seckle  are  all  bearing 
good  crops.  Plums,  consisting  of  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Green  Gage,  Golden  Gage,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Pond's  Seedling,  and  Victoria,  are  the  best  here. 
Small  fruits  have  been  very  plentiful  and  good. 
The  soil  here  is  very  light,  resting  on  red  sand- 
stone, an<l  we  are  very  much  exposed  to  east 
winds. 

Potatoes  are  a  very  good  crop  generally  in 
gardens,  and  as  yet  no  disease  has  appeared. 
In  general  this  has  been  a  fine  season  for  all 
sorts  of  garden  produce. — V.  Blackwood. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  PLANTS. 

"\^'E  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  B.  Beving- 
ton,  of  Merle  ^^'ooJ,  Sevenoaks,  for  several 
photographs  of  plant  life,  taken  by  liis  son, 
the  late  3Ir.  (Geoffrey  Bevington,  between  tlie 
years  LSOl  and  ls"l,  and  chieflj'  from  views  in 
the  wild  garden  of  his  father's  former  resi- 
dence on  Wandsworth  Common.  Great  care 
and  patience  must  have  been  exercised  in  the 
preparation  of  those  pictures,  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  perfectly  calm  days  for  taking  them. 
Tlie  engraving  given  (p.  140)  is  copied  from 
one  of  these  excellent  photographs,  and  repre- 
sents a  plant  of  I'olysticluim  aculeatiun  grow- 
ing under  the  protection  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  which  has  been  sawn  dovm  and  has  fallen 
against  a  bank  of  Ivy  and  Brambles.  Mr. 
Bevington  tells  us  that  the  same  plant  is  now 
growing  in  still  greater  luxuriance  at  Merle 
Wood. 
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are  cut  in  quite  a  small  slate  befiu'c  they  form 
niuch  heart,  lA  ft.  apart  each  way  is  snilicient 
and  for  main  crops  'J  ft.  and  2},  ft.,  accordinjj  to 
llie  size  of  the  variety.  We  find  medium  sized 
sorts  the  best;  AVheeler's  Imperial,  Heart  well 
Karly  Marrow,  and  Early  London  are  good  in 
every  way.  Cabbages  are  only  thouglit  really 
good  when  tender  and  succulent  and  very  mild 
in  flavour,  and  to  insure  these  qualities  the  soil 
nuist  be  in  good  condition;  well  decomposed 
farmyard  manure  may  be  freely  used,  but  rank 
unfermented  maniu'es  are  liable  to  give  the  pro- 
duce an  unpleasant  taste,  and  liquid  manures 
must  also  be  cautiously  used  for  the  same  reason. 
I  have  seen  splendid  Cabbages  to  look  at  grown 
by  means  of  copious  supplies  of  liou.se  sewage, 
soap-suds,  &c. ;  but  when  lioiled  they  be- 
trayed what  they  had  been  fed  upon.  There- 
fore, when  using  liquid  manure,  it  nuist  be  in  a 
very  highly  diluted  form  and  clean  water 
should  be  applied  at  alternate  applications.  It 
is  difficult  to  .state  the  exact  date  on  which 
sowings  should  take  place  to  suit  all  localities, 
but  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Jidy  will  be 
found  the  best  date  for  a  wide  range  of  country. 
Liutim.  J.  Groom. 


SOWING  CABBAGE  SEEDS. 

Tjie  season  for  sowing  seed  of  the  main  crop  of 
spring  Cabbages  has  now  arrived,  and  if  the 
weather  keeps  hot  and  dry  great  care  will  be 
needed  to  get  a  supply  of  liealthy  plants,  for 
tlie  soil  is  swarming  with  fly,  or  what  is  called 
flea,  tliat  devours  every  tender  leaf  as  it  emerges 
from  the  ground.  To  such  an  extent  has  tliis 
happened,  that  all  kinds  of  the  Bra.ssica  tribe 
in  seed-beds  and  Turnips  have  been  kept  alive 
only  by  the  constant  use  of  the  watering-pot, 
their  leaves  looking  as  if  riddled  with  shot. 
The  first  consideration  is  to  select  an  open  piece 
of  ground  that  has  not  been  cropped  with  any 
of  the  Cabbage  tribe  for  some  time  ;  having 
dug  it  up  deeply,  give  it  a  thorough  good  soak- 
ing of  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  gets  a  little  dry 
on  the  top  tread  it  down  firm  and  rake  the 
surface  fine ;  then  draw  drills  about  0  in.  apart 
and  sow  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly,  covering  it 
over  with  a  mixture  of  wood  a.shes,  burnt  earth, 
and  finely  sifted  old  potting  soil.  Cover  the 
whole  with  an  old  fish  net  to  keep  the  birds  off, 
and  lay  green  branches  on  for  shade  and  to 
check  evaporation.  The  seed  if  kept  moist 
will  come  up  quickly,  and  on  no  account 
must  the  young  plants  be  neglected  after- 
■w.ards.  A  supply  of  dry  wood  ashes  is 
an  excellent  help  to  the  cultivator  of  Cabbages. 
They  may  be  dusted  over  the  foliage,  and  thus 
used  will  act  as  a  deterrent  (o  insect  pests,  and 
as  a  manure  wlien  waslied  down  to  the  roots. 
The  plants  shouM  be  planted  out  where  they 
arc  to  remain  as  soon  as  tliey  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  or  be  pricked  out  in  beds  before  they 
get  wdiat  is  termed  drawn.     For  early  sorts  that 


John  Bull  Pea. — I  have  sent  you  a  painting 
of  Laxton's  John  Bull  Pea,  a  very  fine  variet}' ;  it 
grows  from  3i  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  the  crop  it 
bears  is  almost  marvellous.  It  is  the  best  Pea 
that  I  know  of,  a  white  wrinkled  marrow. — B, 
Gilbert,  Burij/ilii/. 

Fennel  Roots. — When  in  Italy  and  Austria 
last  winter,  I  saw  the  roots  of  Fennel  (Finochio) 
in  every  market,  quite  as  thick  and  white  as 
Celery,  and  much  better  to  my  taste  both  cooked 
and  uncooked.  Is  it  the  same  sort  of  Fennel  tliat 
we  have  in  tliis  country  ?  AVhen  I  returned  liome 
at  the  end  of  April  I  had  several  rows  of  seedling 
Fennel  planted  just  like  Celery.  They  grew  well, 
but  now  appear  to  be  running  to  seed.  Ought  I 
to  jjinch  them  .' — Welshjian. 

Lifting  Early  Potatoes  -  The  sooner 
these  are  out  of  the  ground  the  better,  for  if  wet 
weather  sets  in  super-tubering  will  occur,  and 
where  the  haulm  is  dead  tliey  cannot  make  any 
heavier  crop,  and  the  best  way  to  augment  the 
vegetable  supply  is  to  have  all  crops  that  arc 
ready  lifted  at  once  and  stored  in  thin  layers, 
and  to  crop  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  with 
winter  greens.  Broccoli,  Turnips,  Leeks,  or  salads. 
Short  Horn  Carrots  for  drawing  young  are  a 
useful  autumn  crop,  and  Onions  sown  at  once  are 
useful  for  drawing  green  or  left  to  form  bulbs. 
Where  the  soil  was  well  prepared  by  deep  culti- 
vation for  the  Potatoes,  merely  levelling  with 
light  forking  between  tlie  rows  as  the  crop  is 
lifted  will  be  sufficient,  for  every  day  is  of  im- 
portance now  in  getting  such  crops  started,  and 
the  crop  of  Potatoes  being  light  there  will  be 
all  the  more  demand  for  green  as  well  as  other 
root  crops. — J.  G.,  Linton. 

Early  Turnips. — Tliere  are  few  vegetables 
that  have  perplexed,  not  only  me,  but  many  others, 
more  than  Turnips,  and  frequently  has  the  rhef  ilu 
cuisini'  doubted  if  so  useful,  and  to  his  idea 
simple,  a  vegetable  could  not  be  procured  to  suc- 
ceed the  old  ones,  I  intended  to  devote  a  cold 
frame  this  season  to  forward  some,  but,  not 
having  any  too  much  frame  room  after  the}'  were 
well  in  rough  leaf  and  stocky  little  plants,  I 
planted  a  row  of  them  at  the  edge  of  some  Aspa- 
ragus beds.  The  alleys  of  our  beds  are  filled 
with  leafy  manure  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the  bed 
is  about  1  ft.  above  the  alley.  The  ground  is 
rich,  and  suited  them  well.  Although  the  fly 
perforated  them  cruelly,  and  lookers-on  ridi- 
culed transplanting  Turnips,  I  did  it,  and,  what  is 
more,  I  shall  always  do  if,  for  I  have  had  plenty 
of  good  Turnips  since  the  2nd  of  June,  tliat 
to  some  in  more  southern  parts  may  not  seem 
early,  but  it  is  in  Shropshire,  and  it  has  bridged 
over   a  want  that  in  some  seasons  has  caused 


great  inconvenience.     The   sort  used  was  the  Six 
Weeks. — CtEO.  Bond,   Walrot. 


NOTES  AND  READINGS. 


I  have  been  reading  a  book  written  by  a 
Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  who,  altliough  he  is  pre- 
pared to  prove  to  demonstration  that  market 
gardening  is  a  royal  road  to  wealth,  seem.s  to 
have  cho.sen  the  precarious  occupation  of  book- 
making  for  his  own  business.  The  personal 
pronoun  figures  very  conspicuou.sly  in  Mr.  Wood's 
preface.  "  I  have  .studied,"  he  says,  "  for  a  long 
time  tlie  functionary  construction  of  plants, 
especially  the  ^'ine,"  and  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  "warmth  combined  with 
moisture  and  abundance  of  0X3'gen  among  the 
branches  are  the  necessary  conditions  to  pro- 
duce well  coloured  and  fine  fruit.''  Some 
apologv'  is  duo  to  Mr.  Wood  from  gardeners  for 
the  unwarrantable  use  they  have  made  of  this 
discovery  witliout  even  once  acknowledging  its 
author.  It  appear.»,  too,  that  Mr.  Wood  was 
the  first  to  suggest  covering  A'ine  borders  with 
tJrass,  since  he  calls  the  system  his,  and  .says 
that  his  Vine  border  protector  will  doubtless 
supersede  the  "usual  method  of  planting  \"ine3 
inside  houses."  Indeed,  as  one  reads  Mr.  Wood's 
book,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  peep  into 
any  of  the  horticultural  papers  of  any  period 
during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  would  be 
quite  a  revelation  to  him.  lie  writes  upon  old 
and  familiar  matters  connected  with  Vine  cul- 
ture that  savours  eitlier  of  extreme  assurance 
on  his  part,  or  of  astounding  ignorance  of  \'iue 
literature. 

His  method  of  double-glazing  vineries,  we 
are  also  told,  "  will,  no  doubt,  be  generally 
adopted  for  tlie  early  forcing''  of  the  Vine. 
His  confidence  in  double-glazing  for  Mnes  is,  we 
suspect,  derived  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
'•'  functionary  construction "  of  plants,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  if  ever  he  saw  it  tried, 
and  where.  Double  glazing  is  an  exploded 
idea,  except  for  a  few  special  purposes. 
None  of  these  include  the  forcing  of  fruits.  Mr. 
Wood  has  also  clearly  got  into  his  head  that  it 
is  a  common  practice  among  Vine  growers  to 
plant  their  young  Vines  '•  in  tlie  first  instance  in 
uudecompo.sed  animal  matter,'' which,  he  gravely 
says,  "  is  quite  a  mistake."  He  does  not  state, 
however,  that  he  has  any  objections  to  a  decom- 
posed bullock  or  a  pig  ;  it  is  very  fresh  meat  he 
objects  to.  He  has  solved  the  mystery  of 
colouring  Grapes  :  "  The  sudden  fall  of  L'0°  In- 
night  will  materially  promote  the  colouring  of 
the  fruit.  The  low  temperature  thickens  the 
juices,  which  get  oxidised  by  virtue  of  the  air 
playing  all  round  the  fruit,"  &c.,  and  the  colour- 
ing process  goes  on  proportionately  well.  Poor 
Mr.  Wood!  Sanguine  man  !  He  even  sees  his 
way  to  make  money  certainly  by  forcing  (toose- 
berries  and  Currants  under  glass,  and  the 
grower  is  to  realise  an  immense  profit  on  forced 
Potatoes,  which  are  to  produce  '2  lbs.  of  tubeis 
to  each  square  foot  of  space  under  glass ;  said 
tubers  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  market  by  tlie 
beginning  of  May  at  (id.  a  pound,  when  the 
public  can  buy  better  imported  Potatoes  at  that 
price  retail.  These  examples  will  convey  some 
idea  of  ilr.  Wood's  knowledge  of  "  the  forcing 
garden." 

The  Rosery  is  enclosed  by  a  Laurel  hedge.  It 
is  circidar  in  shape,  and  cut  into  four  quarters 
with  a  mound  in  the  centre  for  a  statue,  and 
with  a  gravel  circular  walk  connecting  the  four 
by  which  the  garden  is  divided.  Exactly  ;  a 
piece  of  ground  in  some  prominent  part  of  the 
pleasure  grounds,  laid  out  and  cut  up  into  four 
quarters  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Scottish  house- 
wife cuts  her    bannocks,  only  in  place  of  the 
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statue  in  the  centre  slie  makes  a  hole,  or,  as  in 
the  more  ornate  article,  sets  up  a  knoh  of  dough 
designed  after  her  own  happiest  conception. 
This  is  the  Kosery  of  the  past,  but  not  yet  quite 
obsolete.  In  nine  cases  in  ten  it  is  planted  with 
standards  and  dwarfs  in  an  equally  methodical 
manner — set  like  Ilouseleeks,  all  in  a  row,  and  in 
winter  they  are  a  subject  of  profound  interest 
and  satisfaction  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasure 
garden. 

There  is  an  excuse  for  the  nurseryman  or  the 
exhibitor  keeping  his  Roses  by  themselves, 
where  he  can  give  them  the  attention  they 
require,  but  just  imagine  planting  an  acre  of 
Eoses  in  four  plots,  edging  it  in  like  a  gaol  and 
putting  all  your  Koses  there.  How  many 
appropriate  positions  the  different  varieties 
would  fill  in  different  portions  of  the  grounds 
in  conjunction  with  other  plants  and  trees 
where  "they  would  look  ten  times  better,  and 
more  natural,  and  do  just  as  well.  Oh,  that 
a'n-ful  propensity  to  put  things  in  pattern  beds  ! 
* 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  ( 'arnations,  I 
would  speak  a  word  for  the  old  crimson  or 
scarlet  C'love,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  finest 
of  its  class  ;  it  is  of  ten  times  more  value  than 
the  fastidious  Malmaison  cojruleus,  as  it  thrives 
anywhere,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
variety.  Brilliant  in  coloiu',  large  in  flower, 
and  delightfully  fragrant,  one  would  think  it 
had  not  to  be  hunted  for  by  cultivators  who 
wanted  it ;  but  it  is  so,  as  it  is  not  usually  found 
in  approved  lists.  It  blooms  late,  too,  and  is 
usually  in  flower  after  the  others  are  over,  and 
I  have  seen  masses  of  it  that  bad  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  years,  nor  protected  in  severe  winters. 
Its  strong  shoots,  broad  foliage,  dwarfish  flower- 
stems,  and  large  plump  buds  mark  it  out  clearly 
in  any  collection.  A  dwarfer  habit  is  desirable 
in  Carnations  ;  some  are  1  ft.  high,  and  some  are 
3  ft.,  the  last  requiring  far  more  staking  and 

tying. 

* 

"  Made-up  "  specimen  plants,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Orchids,  is  certainly  a  subject  that 
deserves  attention  at  the  hands  of  exhibitors 
"  Made-up  "  specimens  are  best  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  display  in  an  exhibition,  and  that  is  a 
point  societies  have  to  consider.  If  exhibitors 
were  restricted  to  single  plants,  much  of  the 
grandeur  of  an  exhibition  would  be  lost,  unless 
the  exhibits  were  proportionately  numerous ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  mau  with  the  largest  purse 
will  be  the  winner  of  prizes  who  is  permitted  to 
make  up  his  specimens.  This  was  made  manifest 
at  some  of  the  late  shows  where  the  prize  col 
lections  contained  pots  of  new  and  popular 
Orchids,  like  Cattleya  Mendelli,  made  up  of 
pieces  not  long  imported,  none  of  which  in  them- 
selves denoted  particularly  good  culture,  but 
which  in  the  mass  were  imposing. 
* 

It  is  curious  how  fallacies  like  the  "  two 
Strawberiies  in  a  pot ''  lay  bold  of  some  people's 
minds.  The  double-plaut-and-small-pot  idea 
has  often  been  broached,  but  experienced  culti- 
vators like  "  W.  W."  know  it  is  a  wrong  one. 
If  a  o-in.  or  G-in.  pot  is  not  too  large  for  one 
Strawberry  plant,  potted  at  the  proper  season, 
it  cannot  be  too  small  for  two,  and  vice  versa. 
As  well  think  of  getting  more  heat  out  of  a  piece 
of  coal  by  dividing  it  into  two  pieces  as  of 
getting  more  fruit  from  a  plant  sustained  on 
food  sufficient  only  for  one.  A  similar  mistaken 
idea  is  that  the  best  pot  Vines,  Pines,  or 
Melons,  &c.,  are  produced  in  small  pots.  If  a 
sufficiently  good  plant  can  be  got  up  in  a 
9-in.  or  10-in.  pot,  it  simply  .shows  that  that  is 
enough  for  it  under  the  conditions  which  it  is 
grown.    The  thing  is  to  determine  the  size  most 


suitable  for  any  particular  subject.  With 
plants  like  the  Strawberry  or  the  I'iue,  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  time  and  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  plants.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  biggest  and  the  strongest  plants 
of  either  of  these  will  produce  the  largest  and 
greatest  quantity  of  fruit,  just  as  great  Vines 
with  strong  shoots  and  big  buds  produce  the 
largest  bunches,  and  they  must  have  root  room 
in  proportion.  rEKEGBiNE. 


A    NEW    SOLANUM. 

A  SoLAXUM  with  beautiful  fruit  was  sent  from 
Brisbane  by  Dr.  Bancroft  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Thos.  Christy,  the  Doctor  being  struck  with  its 
high  value  for  decorative  purposes,  for  which  it 
is  exceptionally  well  suited.  It  produces  fine 
bunches  of  bright  red  berries,  very  handsome 
and  showy,  and  which  have  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  retaining  their  colour  and  freshness  for 
a  very  long  time  after  being  gathered.  These 
specimens  sent  by  Dr.  Bancroft  were,  even  after 
their  long  voyage   from   Brisbane,   in    capital 
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colour  and  condition.  The  skin  hardens  and  the 
red  retains  all  its  vividness.  The  plant  is 
fairly  hardy,  and  does  well  in  a  sub-tropical 
border.  The  leaves  have  purple  veins  running 
through  them.  !Mr.  .T.  N.  Fitch  was  so  struck 
with  the  attractiveness  of  this  Solanum  and  its 
bright  berry,  that  he  at  once  sketched  it,  and  I 
am  tlius  enabled  to  send  a  sketch  of  it  from  his 
drawing.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
plants  for  table  and  church  decoration. 

J.  K.  N. 


Freaks  of  Carnations  and  Picotees. — 

There  are,  I  think,  few  plants  whose  flowers  present 
more  curiosities,  than  these.  The  first  is  an 
abortive  attempt  of  the  ovary  after  fertilisation  to 
produce  a  second  bloom  instead  of  the  seed. 
Soon  after  hybridisation  has  taken  place  the  pod 
swells  abnormally,  giving  apparently  promise  of  a 
full  harvest.  The  reaper  is,  however,  soon  imde- 
ceived,  for  after  dividing  at  the  top  like  an 
ordinary  capsule  the  calyx  bursts,  and  discloses, 
not  the  expected  store  of  seed,  but  a  stunted  and 
unhealthy  new  flower,  sprung  as  it  were  from  the 


ash^s  of  the  first.  The  second  is  the  failure  of  a 
plant  to  make  any  petals  or  stamens,  but  merely 
a  series  of  green  calyxes,  rising  one  above  another, 
like  an  ear  of  wheat,  crowned  as  a  rule  by  a  pair 
of  styles  or  horns.  Both  these  freaks  are  in- 
teresting, but  not  particularly  rare. — Gxeofle. 


PLANTS  CERTIFICATED  AT  CHISWICK. 

BeddlngPelargoniums. — ErckmannChat 
rian  (Lomoine). — Plant  of  dwarf  compact  habit, 
free  flowering ;  trusses  largo  and  compact,  of  a 
beautiful  crimson-shaded  scarlet ;  very  showy. 
Depute  Duvaux  (Lemoine). — Dwarf  habit,  free 
flowering ;  trusses  large,  well  thrown  above  the 
foliage ;  very  dark  scarlet.  No  9  (Lemoine). — 
Fine  close  growing  habit,  free  flowering  ;  trusses 
large,  and  well  thrown  up,  of  a  beautiful  clear 
scarlet ;  very  effective.  The  following  received 
second  class  certificates,  viz.,  Louis  (Pearson). — 
Dwarf  in  habit,  and  free  flowering ;  trusses  and 
individual  flowers  large,  of  a  beautiful  magenta- 
scarlet;  good.  Excelsior  (Denny). — Fine  dwarf 
habit,  free-flowering  ;  the  individual  flowers  large, 
of  fineform, bright  scarletwithdistinct  white  eye; 
veiy  pretty. 

Single  Pelargoniums.— Dr.  Ortou  (Pear- 
son).— Dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  free  flowering, 
the  trusses  and  individual  flowers  large  and  of 
fine  form,  very  dark  scarlet,  effective  for  pots. 
Hettie  (Pearson). — Vigorous  in  habit.free  flowering, 
trusses  large,  well  thrown  up  on  strong  footstalks  ; 
iiulividual  flowers  large,  of  fine  rounded  form, 
pleasing  magenta  shaded  scarlet  with  clear  white 
eye ;  remarkably  fine. 

Double  Pelargoniums.  —  Sylvia  (Pear 
son). — Dwarf  and  compact  in  habit;  remarkably 
free  flowering  ;  trusses  of  medium  size,  very  com- 
pact, well  thrown  above  the  foliage ;  flowers 
beautiful  shade  of  pink  ;  very  fine.  Hero  (Pear- 
son).— Remarkably  dwarf  in  habit ;  free  flowering ; 
trusses  large,  individual  flowers  also  large  and 
double,  of  a  clear  magenta  scarlet ;  very  effective. 
No.  62  (Lemoine). — Vigorous  in  habit,  free  flower- 
ing, trusses  and  individual  flowers  large  and  full; 
flowers  very  clear  salmon. 

Ivy -leaved  Pelargonium. — Anna  Pfitzer 
(Lemoine). — Plant  of  long  trailing  habit,  free 
flowering ;  leaves  slightly  zonate  ;  flowers  very 
large,  semi-double,  pink,  slightly  shaded  with 
magenta,  the  top  petals  having  distinct  bands  of 
purple  ;  very  distinct  and  pretty. 

Lantanas  in  Pots. — Reveil  (Lemoine). — 
r)warf  and  compact  in  habit,  remarkably  free 
flowering,  trusses  of  medium  size,  bright  yellow  ; 
very  fine.  Giselle  (Lemoine),  tall,  vigorous  in 
growth,  free  flowering,  trusses  of  medium  size, 
composed  of  two  colours,  the  upper  part  of  the 
truss  pale  safEron  yellow,  shaded  with  pink,  the 
remaining  part  very  pale  pink,  with  a  slight  shade 
of  magenta ;  very  pretty. 

Pentsteraons. — Jeanne  d'Arc  (Lemoine). — 
Strong  and  vigorous  in  habit,  free  flowering; 
flowers  large  and  pure  white  ;  a  great  acquisition. 
Edison  (Lemoine). — Strong  and  vigorous  ingrowth, 
free  flowering ;  individual  flowers  large,  beautiful 
dark  purple,  with  distinct  white  throat,  slightly 
streaked  with  purple ;  very  fine.  Marjolaine 
(Lemoine). — Strong  in  habit,  free  flowering ;  indi- 
vidual flowers  large,  dark  scarlet  on  upper  side, 
and  having  a  very  distinct  white  throat ;  a  good 
variety. 

Begonia.— Queenie  (R.H.S.).— Vigorous  in 
growth  and  free  flowering ;  flowers  large  and  of 
good  form,  of  a  beautiful  magenta-shaded  pink  ; 
very  fine. 

Peas.— Pride  of  the  Market  (Carter  &  Co.).— A 
dwarf  blue  wrinkled  Marrow.  Robert  Fenn 
(Hurst  &  Son).— A  dwarf  wrinkled  MaiTOW.  These 
both  received  first-class  certificates. 

Potatoes.— Cosmopolitan  (Dean).— A  large 
early  white  kidney.  Early  Cluster  (Dean).  —A  half 
round  early  white  Potato ;  very  short  haulm. 
Considered"  suitable  for  forcing.  These  both 
received  first-class  certificates,  and  Lord  Mayor 
(Dean)  was  greatly  approved. 
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THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
At  all  times  of  the  year  the  cultivator  o£  alpine 
plants  needs  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  his  sub- 
jects. He  may  take  a  round  every  day  and  he 
will  find  some  little,  though  often  very  necessary, 
piece  of  work  to  be  done,  if  he  does  nothing  he 
may  often  learn  much  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  plants  do  or  do  not  thrive 
that  will  be  for  future  guidance.  But  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  and  especially  at  this  season. 
Watching  the  maturation  of  seeds  and  collecting 
them  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  duty.  In 
doing  this  allow  me  to  give  a  little  advice.  Take 
care  in  gathering  seeds,  even  of  the  choicest  kinds, 
that  you  let  a  few  fall  to  the  ground.  Jly  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  frequently  when  you  have 
failed  under  the  pot-sowing  cool-frame  system 
you  will  find  seedlings  cropping  up  about  the 
parents.  Geranium  argenteum  is  one  example 
among  many  others  I  might  give  of  seedlings 
coming  up  when  they  have  failed  in  pots.  Seed- 
lings raised  in  a  cool  frame  may  be  put  out  in 
order  to  get  them  well  established  before  winter. 
This  may  be  done  by  those  who  prefer  potting 
them  off.  V,'e  plant  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  and  when  the  weather  is 
favourable.  There  are  many  advantages  attend- 
ing this  plan.  You  are  not  restricted  as  to  the 
number  to  be  pricked  out,  and  better  plants  are 
the  result.  This  is  a  good  time  also  for  removing 
self-sown  seedlings,  also  for  dividing  useful 
things  which  are  beginning  to  occupy  too  much 
space. 

Plants  in  Flo'wer. — Our  Harebells  have 
been  very  good.  While  C.  Waldsteiniana  is  past, 
C.  Tenori  remains  almost  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
An  acquaintance  who  had  seen  it  (it  might  have 
been  a  small  straggling  specimen)  gave  his  opinion 
that  it  looked  very  much  like  a  narrow-belled  C. 
rotundifolia.  I  think,  however,  even  in  appearance, 
it  is  worthy  of  specific  distinction.  Its  neat  habit 
and  arching  cymes  of  pale — not  purple — blue  are 
quite  characteristic.  C.  Raineri  would  be  a  very- 
useful  species  were  not  its  flowers  so  f ugaceous ; 
still  for  all  that  it  is  a  persistent  flowerer.  C. 
isophylla  is  another  beautiful  and  not  common 
species.  It  is  stoutish,  hairj-,  very  brittle, 
about  10  in.  high,  and  bears  pale  blue 
bowl  -  shaped     flowers     abundantly.  Though 

scarcely  capable  of  division,  it  may  be  easily 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings.  Erodium  cheilan- 
thifolium  is  as  yet  a  very  scarce  species.  It  is 
pretty,  and  bears  out  well  its  specific  distinction. 
If  left  to  itself  in  a  dry  sunny  position  seedlings  will 
be  found  to  appear  about  it.  The  Gentians  we  have 
in  flower  now  are  G.  anvemensis,  G.  Pneumonanthe, 
G.  affinis,  and  G.  umbellata.  Callirhoe  involucrata 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  "  dry  bog"  plant. 
Other  interesting plantsgrowing  in  sandypeat  and 
doing  capitally  are  the  brown- flowered  Mullein, 
lanthe  bugulifolia,  a  plant  apparently  best  culti- 
vated as  an  annual,  though  really  biennial.  Seeds 
sown  in  the  spring  are  now  flowering,  and  plants  that 
flowered  in  the  spring  are  now  supplanted  by 
seedlings.  About  a  dozen  plants  of  Senccio  pulcher 
are  in  most  perfect  health.  A  seedling  of  last 
year  withstood  the  severity  of  last  winter,  and 
now  shows  10  main  stems  upwards  of  8  ft.  high, 
of  wonderful  stoutness,  as  well  as  a  goodly 
number  of  subordinate  ones.  This  year's  seedlings 
will  flower,  too.  Associated  with  this  fine  Groundsel 
are  Spigelia  marilandica  and  Rhcxia  virginica, 
alsothe Caroline,  European, and  imbricated  Gra.sses 
of  I'arna^sus.  I'lants  of  Sarracenia  flava  whichhave 
been  out  all  winter  have  survived,  but  are  weaker 
than  last  j-ear.  In  company  with  these  bog-loving 
subjects  just  named,  I  may  mention  that  we  grow 
Androsaces.  The  beautiful  little  A.  helvetica 
favoured  us  with  a  few  flowers  last  week.  Hedy- 
sarum  obscurumisa  neat.spiked,  magenta-flowered 
member  of  the  Tea  family  worth  a  place  on 
every  rock  garden.  A  dry  sunny  position 
suits  it.  Pelargonium  Endlicherianum,  said  to 
be  the  only  hardy  one  known,  got  through  last 
winter,  and  is  now  finely  in  flower.  It  is  neat 
and  showy.  The  three  lower  petals  of  each 
flower  are  nearly  suppressed.  Bellium  minutum 
is  dwarfer,  and  I  think  prettier  than  B.  crassi- 


folium  or  B.  bellidioides.  Probably  it  may  be  the 
one  Jlr.  Wood  asks  after.  I  may  add  that  in  the 
bog  are  magnificent  specimens  of  Spiraea  venusta, 
about  7  ft.  high,  Ligularias,  Lobelias,  and  other 
plants  all  in  excellent  condition. 

T.  I).  Hatfield. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society    the    following    were  the  subjects   sub- 
mitted to  the  scientific  committee. 

Peas  attacked  by  erysipha.  —  ^^Ir. 
W.  G.  Smith  exhibited  Peas  badly  attacked  by  this 
mildew.  The  Erysiphe  was  accompanied  by  the 
Oidium  its  early  condition.  During  dry  summers 
this  fungus  is  frequently  so  destructive  to  late 
Peas  near  London,  that  it  renders  their  growth 
impossible.  Mr.  Smith  also  exhibited  garden  Mint 
infested  with  fungi.  In  this  instance  it  was  Puccinia 
mentha;,  the  same  parasite  with  Triohobasis  labia- 
tanim. 

Effects  of  the  late  frost  in  belguim. — 
Mr.  McLachlan  described  the  great  destruction 
that  had  taken  place  amongst  Conifers,  Yews, 
Box,  and  fruit  trees  generally,  and  which  he  had 
seen  in  that  country.  A  report  was  about  to  be 
drawn  up  upon  the  subject. 

LiLlUM  SPECIOSUM  BUBKUM. — Mr.  G.  F.  Wil- 
son .showed  leaves  decaying  apparently  from_  wet, 
being  thus  chilled,  and  then  subsequently  injured 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  also  showed  a  fine 
spike  of  Gladiolus  Lemoinei,  a  hybrid  between 
G.  gandavensis  and  purpureo-auratus. 

Pear— FRUIT  and  leaves  diseased. —  The 
Rev.  G.  Henslow  exhibited  a  Pear  in  which  hyper- 
trophy of  the  grit  had  occurred,  and  which  appeared 
as  an  efflorescence  at  certain  spots.  The  Pear 
leaves  were  skeletonised  by  the  "  slug-larva,''  or 
that  of  the  sawfly  (Eriocampa  adumbrata.) 

Proliferous  mignonette -Mr.  W.  Balchin, 
of  Hassocks  Gate,  forwarded  two  fine  spikes  of 
his  Reseda  odorata  prolifera  alba,  which  received 
a  first-class  certificate  a  short  time  ago.  The 
.spikes  were  now  converted  into  panicles  or 
large  bunches,  for  in  the  place  of  each  flower  there 
had  issued  a  branch  covered  with  flowers.  Many 
of  these  had  again  given  rise  to  fresh  branches, 
all  being  profusely  covered  with  double  flowers, 
the  small  laciniated  petals  being  increased  in 
quantity.  The  scent  was  very  powerful  and  mucli 
resembled  that  of  Apricots  or  Peaches.  We 
understand  it  will  be  ready  for  distribution  next 
spring. 

Ulex  covered  with  webb  of  Tetranychus  linte- 
arius,  a  small  red  mite,  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Willis,  the  Laboratory,  Rothampstead. 

Plants  EXHiBiTED.-FromMes.srs.  Vcitch.  Ixora 
Burbidgei,  with  splendid  trusses  of  scarlet  flowers 
having  the  peculiarity  of  blossoming  some  Gin.  or 
8  in.  down  the  stem,  thereby  producing  a  large 
mass  of  flowers ;  Lindenia  nivalis,  CrinumVers- 
chaffeltianum.a  large  handsome  plant  with  spread- 
ing leaves  striped  with  white  ;  lihododcndron 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  a  fine  new  hybrid  form  of 
the  jasminiflorum  section  involving  three  parent- 
ages. 


rccfUHl  in  petting  it  to  show'flowcr,  the  flowers  turn  yellow, 
shrivel,  ,ind  dropoff  the  stem,  l-he  plant  ha-s  been  tried  in  a 
cool  and  an  intermediate  hou.se,  water  given  liberally  and 
withheld,  but  without  success.  How  am  I  to  proceed  with 
it  in  order  to  get  it  to  Bower?— 0.  .S. 

Red  Horse  Chestnut  Leaves  Injured— B.  B. 
irmj./"!''. — From  the  ajipearance  of  the  leaves,  1  should 
itiKi^'inc  they  have  been  attacked  by  a  caterpillar,  liut  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  without  something  further  to  guide  me, 
wliat  tlie  caterpillar  may  be.  I  sliould  suggest  that  some 
of  the  i>ranches  of  the  trees  shouM  be  well  shaken  over  an 
(►pen  umtirella  or  sheet,  when  tlie  author  of  the  mischief 
will  jirobably  be  discovered.  I  .shall  lie  happy  to  name  the 
caterjiillar  if  it  is  furwardeil  to  me.— O.  S.  S. 

Names  of  Plants.—/'.  JB.  8.  (ir«?n.v««).— Eryngiuin 

alpininn. .1.  W'orrf.— Potentilla  anserina  (Silver  Weed). 

3lae.—^,  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.  ;  2,  Antennaria  mar- 

garitacea. H'.     M.   (Z)t/Wm).— Impatiens   glandulifeni. 

y.  u.  iVeic&wrj/fi.- Iponiopsis  elegans. M,  A.  (Hall 

Court).~A  species  of  Potamogeton,  but  we  cannot  name 

correctly,  as  the  specimen  is  so  much  withered. Mark 

de  /,.— ("'hrysanthemum  segetum. Ji.  A.  (Farde  Abbep). 

— Cupressus  macrocarpa. J..  C/ic8tcr.— Odontoglossum 

Lawrenceanum. X.   Y.   Z.— WTiitlavia  granditlora. 

Henry   //en «.— Hypericum  Elodes  ;  other  next  week. 

Rricks.—Chelone    barbata. Oarn.fci-(f!.— Blue,    Echium 

violaceura  ;  yellow,  Hypericum  tetrapterum  ;  Lily,  Lilium 

Martagon,   and    Sanicula  europrea. Heartseage.—yiyO' 

sotis  dissitiflora  ;  the  white  flower,  Campanula  pcrsicaefolia 

alba. L.  O.  G.  S»u;A.^Acinet»    Humboldti. Sum- 

TRerAiff.— Eryngium  alpinuni. Rev  T.  J.  Tarde.—RMi- 

sellia  juncea. 


OBITUARY. 


LATE  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS- 

Monstrous  Lily  Sterna.— {South  /«of;/).— stem  ap- 
pears to  Ijesliglitly  fasciated  witli  a  nnnd)er  of  stem  bulltlets 
forming.— GKoiir.i;  F.  Wilsu.n. 

Toviinn  O.— Very  amusing,  but  if  we  had  your  address 
we  sliould  have  returned  the  MSS.  for  an  addition  ;  a  funny 
boy  writing  verses  on  Funkia  would  liave  been  aided  l)y 
knowing  tliat  tlicrc  is  a  Funkia  cicrulea  in  common 
cultivation. 

Cultivating  Ginger.- Ginger  is  easily  gi-own  in  a 
stove,  luit  its  culture  in  any  commercial  sen-se  has,  of 
course,  not  been  attempted  in  tliia  country.  Perhaps  some 
of  <Mir  readers  may  infonn  our  correspondent  how  to  soften 
ginger  for  preserving. 

Odontoglosaum  Schlelperlanum.— I  have  had  a 
plant  of  this  four  years,  and  though  my  gardener  has  sue- 


Charles  Squires,  for  twenty-two  years 
head  gardener  at  Heywood  House,  \Vilts,  died  the 
other  day  after  a  long  illness,  aged  sixty-two 
years.  He  was  for  many  years  an  exhibitor  at 
the  Trowbridge  and  Bath  horticultural  shows, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent  Grapes, 
with  which  he  invariably  gained  the  first  prize. 

Died  on  2Tth  ult.,  at  his  residence,  Thames  Dit- 
ton,  Mr.  Hewett  Cottrell  Watson.  He  was  a  .son 
of  Mr.  Holland  Watson,  a  Lancashire  magistrate, 
of  antiquarian  proclivities,  and  was  born  in  1804. 
He  completed  his  education  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, where  he  became  acquainted  with  George 
and  Andrew  Combe.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
acquaintance  he  became  editor  of  the  Phnno- 
logical  Journal,  but  soon  afterwards,  finding  that 
he  had  given  great  annoyance  to  the  most  ardent 
phrenologists  by  showing  that  their  definitions 
were  inadequate  and  misleading,  he  resigned  the 
appointment.  From  that  time  he  applied  himself 
in  a  great  measure  to  botanical  science.  His 
principal  works,  taken  in  chronological  order,  are 
"Outlines  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  o£ 
British  Plants"  (1S32),  "Remarks  on  the  Geo- 
gr.aphical  Distribution  of  British  Plants"  (18.S5), 
the  "New  Botanist's  Guide  "  (1835-7),  "Statistics 
of  Phrenology''  (IS.'ifi),  "  Cybele  Britannica" 
(1847-.59),  and  the  "Compendium  of  the  Cybele 
Britannica''  (1870). 

We  have  toannounce  the  death  of  Mr.W.  Sharpe, 
which  took  place  on  the  29th  ult.  at  Pitfour  Castle 
Gardens,  Glencar.se,  Perth.  Mr.  Sharpe  was  in  his 
77th  year.  In  his  early  years  he  served  in  the 
gardens  of  Ochtertyre,  Crieff,  the  Edinburgh  Ex- 
perimental Gardens  (under  Mr.  James  Barnet), 
long  since  incorporated  with  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  ;  also  at  Lexmount  and  Edmiston. 
He  went  to  Pitfour  in  1834,  where  he 
became  a  verj-  successful  competitor  at  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Society's  shows  held  at 
Perth,  carrying  off  the  Society's  medal  three  years 
running,  viz.,  for  collection  of  fruit  one  season, 
flowers  next,  and  vegetables  following,  besides 
numerous  minor  points.  Dahlias  were  his  leading 
hobby  for  some  time,  of  which  he  raised  some  good 
ones  in  his  time,  of  which  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
and  others  were  purchasers  ;  of  these.  Sir  John 
Richardson  and  the  Knight  of  Nova  Scotia  were 
presumably  the  best.  In  18.")9,  )Ir.  Sharpe  was  en- 
gaged for  by  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton,  in 
whose  service  he  enjoyed  the  greatest  confidence. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  the  late  Earl,  Mr. 
Sharpe  retired,  but  was  again  sought  after  by  his 
old  employer.  Sir  John  Steward  Richardson,  Bart., 
of  Pitfour.  Mr.  Sharpe  was  \ery  fond  of  alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants,  in  which  Pitfour  is  some- 
what rich. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  'Si.iVJi.^."- Shakespeare. 


GArtDEN    THOUGHTS. 

I.\  the  last  six  months  I  have  seen  a  large  num- 
ber of  gai'Jeiis  from  one  end  of  the  land  nigh 
unto  tlie  other,  from  CornnN-all  to  Yorkshire — 
gardens  magnificent  and  gardens  mean — wild 
gardens  (none  so  charming  as  Mr.  Boscawen's  at 
Lamorran)  and  tame  gardens  ;  oh,  so  tame  !  so 
scnipulously  done  to  scale  and  pattern,  so  shaven 
and  shorn,  like  the  ecclesiastic  in  the  house  that 
Jack  huilt,  so  raked  and  rolled,  so  tied  and  trim, 
that  they  looked  more  lilce  schools  awaiting  the 
government  inspector  than  happy  children  at 
pla3',  and  only  a  strong  sense  of  my  duty 
towards  my  neighbour  restrained  me  from 
a  cheer  when  I  found  a  Sowthistle,  and  pre- 
vented me  from  brandishing  it  under  his  nose.  I 
have  seen  spring  gardens  (Belvoir  La  Belle, par 
e.icellence)  and  summer  gardens,  some  laid  out 
■with  a  natural  grace,  fair  and  fragrant  with 
hardy  shrubs  and  tiowers,  annual,  biennial, 
perennial,  and  some  of  geometrical  design,  bril- 
liant with  those  most  tender  plants,  w-hich  can- 
not abide  our  frosts,  artistic,  and  attractive,  and 
appropriate,  where  the  site  suggests  them,  as 
surroundings,  for  example,  to  a  stately  terraced 
mansion,  and  where  a  refined  taste  selects  and 
groups  them. 

* 

But,  speaking  of  these  gardens  generally,  I 
was  surprised  and  disappointed  not  to  find  in  a 
large  proportion,  e\en  where  there  Avas  evidently 
no  lack  of  information  or  of  means,  those  more 
recent  additions  to  the  modes  and  to  the  mate- 
rials of  horticulture  which  have  enlarged  our 
happiness  and  enriched  our  stores.  No  gardener, 
for  example,  has  made  experiments,  however 
small,  in  the  formation  of  a  rock  garden  and 
the  culture  of  alpine  plants  without  bringing  a 
new  gladness  to  himself  and  others.  Of  course, 
when  I  speak  of  a  gardener  I  mean  a  man  who 
utilises  his  eyes  and  his  ears ;  who  in  forming  a 
rockery  does  not  set  himself  to  rectify  and  im- 
prove Nature  by  putting  stones  on  end  which 
she  had  placed  lengthwise;  who  does  not  take 
it  for  granted  that  l)ecause  plants  grow  out  of 
rocks  they  have  no  soil  within  for  their  roots  ; 
\\  ho  does  not  select  a  clay  soil  for  flowers  which 
repose  in  sand,  nor  a  shady  place  for  those  which 
cnly  thrive  in  sunshine;  does  not  set  a  giant 
amid  dwarfs  and  allow  him  to  overlap  them  all 
(ah  me,  have  I  notseen  a  variegated  Periwinkle, 
in  cruel  alliance  with  some  alpine  Strawberries, 
tyrannically  appropriating  a  large  space  which 
liad  once  a  choice  and  varied  assortment  ?),  but 
thinks  beforeliard  and  watches  always.  To  such 
a  man  (lie  introduction  of  the  alpine  garden, 
with  its  early  and  exquisite  diversities  of  form 
and  colour,  is  a  new  and  large  delight.  It  is  a 
new  language  to  a  clever  linguist,  wherein, 
when  he  has  learned  it  from  A  to  Z  (from  Ane- 
mone to  Zephyranthes),  he  finds  poetry  sublime 
and  sweet.  Oh  !  those  w-elcome,  winsome  har- 
bingers of  spring,  those  Anemones — ;appenina, 
lilanda,  fulgens,  Kobinsoniana,  and  the  glowing 
double  crimson  ;  those  heralds  in  their  beautiful 
mantles;  those  cohorts  gleaming  with  purple 
and  gold :  those  sheets  of  Aubrietia,  Arabis, 
Ibeiis  :  those  white  and  roseate  cascades  of 
Phlox  Nelsoni  and  subulata.  Oh!  those  glow- 
ing Gentians,  that  Lithospermum  so  intensely, 
that  Primula  so  softly  blue  ;  those  Auricula's, 
Polyanthuses,  Oxlips  powdered  with  gold  and 
silver  ;  that  l)ianthus  gleaming  in  the  dull,  hard 
day   like  the  red  star  of  a  rocket  in  the  dark- 


ness. Oh  !  those  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Semper- 
vivums,  and  other  jewels,  countless  as  the 
harlequin  comfits  upon  a  Ohrislmas  cake;  and 
yet  you  rarely  find  them  even  where  there  is 
the  very  spot  for  a  rock  garden,  and  stone,  and 
sand,  and  peat  are  at  hand. 
• 

Some  seem  to  think  that  these  plants  are 
delicate  as  to  constitution  and  difficult  as  to  cul- 
ture, and  that  because  they  are  called  alpine, 
they  will  only  flourish  on  the  high  places  of  the 
earth.  Few  plants  have  more  vitality,  are 
transferred  more  successfully,  thrive  and  spread 
more  quickly.  There  are  proofs  by  the  dozen  in 
the  rock  garden  here  which  were  brought  by 
my  wife  from  the  mountains  of  Southern  France 
and  Northern  Italy,  which  were  many  days  on 
their  journey  hither,  sometimes  travelling  under 
great  disadvantages,  at  the  bottom  of  luncheon 
baskets  and  in  other  occult  localities,  lest  they 
should  meet  the  eye  of  the  douanier  on  the  loolc- 
out  for  the  Phylloxera,  but  are  now  as  happy  in 
our  himible  vale  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Riviera, 
or  the  rocks  of  the  Simplon  Pass.  I  need 
hardly  suggest  the  inference  that,  carefully  pre- 
pared at  the  nurseries,  or  given  by  some  friendly 
neighbour,  placed  with  due  regard  to  site  and 
soil,  by  those  who  have  seen,  heard,  or  read  of 
the  habits  of  these  lovely  plants,  their  success 

is  certain. 

* 

And  the  alpine  garden  has,  in  addition,  this 
grand  claim  upon  the  admiration  of  those  who 
study  in  horticulture,  as  we  should  in  every 
thing  else,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number — it  may  he  enjoyed  by  all.  The  rich 
man,  if  he  has  the  desire  and  the  good  taste, 
may  introduce  his  visitor  into  a  part  of  bis 
spacious  grounds,  where  in  miniature  "  Hills 
peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise,"  where 
every  outline  and  tint,  eveiy  form  of  vegetation, 
transports  tliem  suddenly  to  Switzerland.  And 
the  poor  man,  with  half-a-dozen  big  stones, 
naturallj'  disposed,  a  few  barrows  of  sandy 
loam,  and  a  few  "  bits  of  things,"  which  he  has 
saved  up  to  buy,  or  has  received  from  that 
bounty  which,  I  rejoice  to  know,  is  as  common 
as  it  is  honourable  with  our  brothers  of  the 
spade,  may  have  a  choice  little  collection  of 
varied  beauty,  easily  managed,  and  always 
interesting. 

How  is  it  that  in  so  many  large  gardens, 
having  able  gardeners,  we  loolc  in  vain  for  those 
lovely  varieties  of  the  Clematis,  for  which  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  .Jackman,  of  AVoking, 
which  are  perfectly  haidy,  luxuriant  as  they 
are  beautiful  both  in  foliage  and  flower,  which 
bloom,  some  in  spring,  some  iu  summe]',  some 
in  autumn,  and  which,  covering  walls  or  banks 
with  their  exquisite  hues,  pure  white,  silvery, 
pearl  and  opal,  violet,  crimson,  purple,  blue, 
and  mauve,  are  among  the  most  attractive 
features  of  this  most  attractive  garden  .^^ 
Wherever  they  grow,  on  the  bower  or  in  the 
border,  they  are  graceful  ornaments  ;  and  to 
those  who  study  sensational  effects,  I  commend 
a  plant  of  purple  Jackmani,  intermixing  its 
flowers  with  the  silver  foliage  of  Acer  Negundo 
variegatum,  or  with  the  bright  yellow  leaves 
of  the  Golden  Elder. 

What  is  prettier  in  the  early-spring  tide  than 
the  pink  and  white  blossoms  of  Pyrus  Mains 
floribunda  admirably  pictured  in  The  Gaeuex 
(Vol.  X.,  p.  •J84),  bright  as  the  smile  of 
childhood,  and  when  they  are  followed  by  their 
charming  tiny  Apples,  reminding  us  of  our 
own,  suggesting  a  noble  centre-piece  for  the 
dessert  of  that  doll's  dinner  party,  at  which  the 
Currants  were  Grapes,  and  a  large  Gooseberry 
performed  as  I'ineapple,  and  the  wedding-cake 


was  a  gingerbread  dipped  in  flour  ;  and  one  doll, 
I  remember,  was  supposed  to  have  indulged  too 
freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  was  put 
to  bed  iu  a  disgraceful  state  of  plethora. 

* 

No  single  plant  in  my  garden,  has  said"Siste, 
viator,"  more  imperatively,  and  been  obeyed 
more  immediately,  than  Gypripedium  spectabile, 
a  busli  of  beauty,  with  its  large  white  and 
roseate  slippers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  the 
readers  of  The  CJahden  that  the  survivors  of 
our  two  last  winters  are  henceforth  and  for  ever 
to  be  accounted  h.ardy,  and  this  American 
Orchid,  the  Moccasin  flower,  has  been  exposed 
to  all  tlieir  bitterness.  "Will  any  of  those 
readers  who  have  tried  other  varieties  of  this 
family  al  fre.sco  communicate  the  results  ?  Can 
they  tell  us  concerning  acaule,  arietinum, 
guttatum,  macranthum,  montanum,  occidentale, 
pubesceus,  or  any  other  said  to  be  hardy  ?  My 
plant  of  C.  spiclabile  grows  in  peat. 

s.  R.  n. 


GARDEN  LABELS. 


I  HAVE  read  in  some  of  the  late  numbers  of  Tub 
Garden  several  interesting  articles  on  garden 
labels,  including  the  one  by  Mr.  Brockbank 
(p.  14;J).  Having  tried  many  different  kinds  of 
labels  for  flowers,  such  as  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants,  Roses,  &c.,  and  having  very  great  ob- 
jections to  labels  which  attract  the  eye  or  such 
as  can  be  readily  seen  amongst  flowers  in  the 
border  or  on  the  rockerj',  I  find  no  label  so 
suitable  as  a  zinc  one,  0  in.  in  length  by  1  in.  in 
breadth,  and  pointed  at  one  end,  having  the 
name  of  the  plant  written  upon  it  with  indelible 
ink  for  zinc  labels,  prepared  by  Fowler  &  Co., 
18,  Finsbury  Street,  London.  I  get  the  plumber 
to  cut  me  out  500  labels  of  the  size  above 
mentioned  at  a  time,  using  for  the  purpose 
bright  untarnished  zinc,  and  when  the  labels 
have  been  cut  out  they  aie  placed  in  a  dry, 
close,  wooden  box  for  use  as  may  be  required. 
When  labels  are  needed  for  the  flower  borders 
or  rockery,  I  take  the  requisite  quantity  out  of 
the  box,  and  while  they  are  bright  I  write 
with  a  sharp  quill  the  names  of  the  plants  upon 
them,  commencing  the  writing  as  close  to  the 
top  of  the  label  as  possible,  and  writing  towards 
the  end  to  be  inserted  in  the  ground.  When 
the  writing  becomes  dry,  which  it  does  in  a 
minute  or  two,  the  labels  are  inserted 4|  in. into 
the  ground  near  the  plants,  leaving  only  1 A  in. 
exposed  above  the  soil.  The  result  is  that  the 
labels  always  remain  where  I  place  them  ;  they 
never  decay  ;  the  writing  never  becomes  illegible, 
and,  what  to  me  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
they  cannot  be  seen  unless  one  looks  for  them. 
For  Roses  I  use  an  oval-headed  label,  printiag 
the  name  with  the  indelible  ink,  and  wlJen  dry 
varnishing  the  face  with  spirit  varnish.  A  very 
suitable  size  I  find  to  be  0  in.  long  and  1  iu. 
broad  with  the  oval  part  at  the  top  2A  in.  long 
by  1  in.  l)road.  If  the  names  are  clearly  printed 
they  can  be  read  without  the  necessity  of  stoop- 
ing, and  yet  the  labels  are  not  in  any  way  con- 
spicuous iu  a  bed  of  Roses  on  the  lawn. 
Berwickshire.  G.  M. 


THE  GARDENS  AT  EDGE  HALL. 
As  I  see  a  reference  to  my  name  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Wolley  Dod  in  your  paper  of  the  0th  August, 
I  can  most  readily  verify  the  statements  he  has 
made  ;  indeed,  I  thought  some  things  had  been 
rather  under-stated  than  otherwise  by  him. 
Some  of  the  Lilies,  I  fancy,  must  have  exceeded 
the  height  he  has  given.  At  any  rate,  I  quite 
well  reiaember  how  some  of  the  Inulas.^and 
Gentaiuea  macrocephala,  and  Mulleins,  and  Sun- 
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flowers  quite  astonislicd  me  by  the  iirodip;ious 
growth  they  had  made.  I  can  only  tliink  of 
pigmies  in  the  hotter  and  drier  regions  of  the 
south  when  I  call  to  mind  the  stature  and 
lu.xuriant  growth  of  their  brethern  in  the  nortli. 
But  JMr.  ]  )od's  garden  is  remarl;able  for  much 
more  than  this.  The  fine  old  family  mansion, 
the  well-covered  and  well-made  rockeries  on 
either  sidu  of  the  approach  to  the  house,  the 
ample  and  verdant  lawns  (the  like  to  whicli  we 
know  nothing  of  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  this 
time  of  the  year),  the  abundance  of  valuable 
and  well-gnnvn  plants  in  the  borders,  the  out- 
spread of  most  pleasant  country  on  one  side 
■with  the  AVelsh  mountains  for  a  background 
on  the  east — all  this  and  much  more  besides 
give  objects  of  interest  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

I  am  still  away  from  home,  and  I  have  not 
my  notes  here  to  refer  to,  but  tlie  most  cui'S(jry 
attention  must  show  any  one  how  much  .study 
and  loving  care  he  has  given  to  his  garden.  Prim- 
ulas, Campanulas,  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Drabas, 
and  a  host  of  otlier  things  are  here  represented 
to  the  full,  and  there  was  one  plant  which  I  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  before — (Jalceolaria  alpina 
— which  very  greatly  delighted  me.  Meconopsis 
nepalensis  does  well  at  Edge  Hall,  and  I  there 
made  acquaintance  witli  Aster  Townshendi, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-praise,  liut 
I  have  no  idea  of  giving  a  description,  or  even 
an  outline,  of  5Ir.  ^N'olley  Dod's  treasures.  I 
only  put  my  pen  to  paper  to  say  that  though  I 
used  no  measuring  tape  for  the  purpose,  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  growth  of  many  plants  in 
his  garden  is  in  excess  of  the  average,  and  I 
shall  wonder  if  the  open  invitation  which  he 
has  given  in  your  paper  last  week  is  not  largely 
made  use  of. 

In  addition  to  showing  me  everything  that 
was  to  be  seen  at  Edge  Hall,  Mr.  Dod  kindly 
took  me  over  Dickson's  nuivsery  at  Chester  as 
well.  For  the  most  part  what  1  saw  there  I 
bad  seen  before  in  the  south,  though  it  is  always 
interesting  to  meet  with  old  friends  in  new  and 
altered  conditions;  but  one  thing  formed  a 
striking  exception  to  this — I  have  always  con- 
sidered that  Lilium  candidum  is  the  queen  of 
all  tlie  tribe,  and  I  think  so  still,  but  Lilium 
candidum  speciosum  is  a  queen  among  queens. 
At  first  I  could  not  quite  make  it  out,  but  its 
beauty  is  apparent  at  once,  and  it  has  another 
qualification  which  is  worthy  of  note.  It  is  of 
a  late  flowering  nature,  and  you  may  have  tlie 
white  Lily  with  you  in  all  its  glory  for  a  long 
time  if  you  add  this  to  the  common  sort. 
Altogether,  I  felt  very  glad  that  a  word  spoken 
in  Mr.  "Wilson's  garden  at  Wisleyled  me  to  bend 
my  steps  towards  Cheshire.  "  Edge  Hall  is 
rather  too  far  from  London,  even  to  become 
commonly  known  to  the  devotees  of  the  art  of 
gardening,  but  I  feel  sure  that  no  one  who 
follows  my  example,  and  treads  in  my  steps,  will 
ever  tliink  his  time  or  his  trouble  thrown  away. 
Henry  Ewbank. 


much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  has  been  needful  to 
issue  a  third  edition  of  the  schedule  of  prizes, 
and  tbe  demand  for  tliem   still  continues.      Over 
£2000  arc  offered  for  prizes  for  liortieiiltural  pro- 
ducts,   and      so    full      and    complete    are    the 
arrangements,   that    nothing   seems    to    be   left 
out.    Complaints  are  often  made  tliat  we  have  no 
scliools    of    horticulture    in    this  country.     The 
charge  is  literally  true,  thougli,  in  reality,  such 
comprehensive  and  inclusive  exliibitions  as  that 
to  be  held  in  tlie  Botanic  Gardens  at   Jlanchester 
are  the  best  of  all  scliools  in  wliicli  to  learn  the 
art  of  gardening.     Toothers  tlie  finished  products 
on  view  at  such  exhibitions  may  bring  feelings  of 
mere  bewilderment  or  wonder ;  but  to  practical 
cultivators  familiar  with  the  details  of  horticulture, 
such  great  shows  are  like  an  open  book,  in  wliich 
they  read  the  secrets  as  well  as  see  the  proofs  of 
tlie  highest  success.      The  stimulus   which  they 
afford  to  diligence  and  invention  are  also  of  the 
liighest  importance.     So  valuable  are  these  shows 
in  this  respect,  that  I  venture  to  assert  that  no 
employer  could  at  the  present  moment  make  a 
more  profitable  investment  than  the  purchase  of  a 
return  ticket  to  Manchester  for  liis  gardener.     It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  sucli  trials  make  men 
discontented  at  home.  Qifite  the  contrary  ;  it  only 
stirs  ambition  to  have  every  garden  more  worthy 
and  capable  of  conferring  pleasure  and  content- 
ment on  all    concerned.       Hut    gardeners    also 
deserve  a  bolidaj'  altogether  apart  from  educa- 
tional or  utilitarian  views.     The  two  last  winters 
have  strained  the  ability  and  power  of  endurance 
of  most  of  us  to  the  uttermost.     No  oue  who  has 
not  tried  it  knows  what  it  is  to  figlit  zero  nlmost 
single-handed  while  all  the  world  is  comfortably 
asleep.     Amid  the  friendly  greetings  and  genial 
atmosphere  of  such  meetings  as  that  about  to  be 
held  at   JManchester,  care  and  suffering  are  for- 
gotten, and  gardeners   by  the  thousand  become 
the  happiest   of   men.     The  very  nature  of  our 
business  isolates  us  the  one  from  the  other  by 
necessity.     Hence  these  reunions,  all  too  few,  are 
the  more  valued.     Many  of  us  loolc  back  to  the 
great  shows  of  our  time  as  the  red-letter  days  of 
our  lives.     On  these  friendships  were  framed  or 
renewed    that    have    proved    helpful    to    many 
of  us.     I  therefore   trust   that  this  great    show 
may  prove  the  longest  and  tlie  most  enjoyable  gar- 
deners' holiday  that  has  ever  been  held  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  Manchesteris  central  and  easily 
accessible,  and  its  surroundings  abound  in  fine 
collections   of  Orchids  and    other   plants.      The 
beautiful  seats  of  Worsley,   Tatton,   and  Haigh 
Hall,  belonging  respectively  to  tlie  Earl  of  EUes- 
mere.  Lord   Egerton,  and  the   Earl  of  Crawford, 
are  all  within  easy  distance   liy  rail ;  while  for 
those  who  can  command  anotlicr  day  or  so,  Belvoir 
and  the  Palace  of  the  Peak  maj'  be  reached  easily 
from  IManchester.      But  the  show  itself  is  likely 
to  demand  several  days  to  see  it  thoroughly  and 
learn  its  lessons  well.  D.  T.  Fi.sii. 


must  come  back  to  lawns  again,  but  while 
making  the  cliange  from  the  terraced  parterre 
double  the  number  of  flower  beds  elsewhere. 


ANOTHER  GARDENER'S  HOLIDAY. 
In  common  no  doubt  with  most  of  your  readers, 
I  was  much  pleased  with  your  recent  genial  ac- 
count of  a  real  gardener's  holiday  at  Caunton 
Manor.  Tlie  host,  the  guests,  the  s"igbts,  tlic  con- 
versation all  seemed  perfect,  but  the  numbers  to 
share  them  together  were  necessarily  limited. 
Now,  however,  an  event  is  near  at  hand  in  whicli 
every  gardener  throughout  the  country  may  par- 
ticipate. At  Manchester  there  is  room  cnougli 
for  us,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  make  the 
greatest  horticultural  event  of  tliis  or  pcriiaps 
any  past  year  tlie  occasion  of  a  general  holiday 
■for  the  gardeners  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Under 
the  able  management  of  Mr.  Findlay,  tlie  show 
seems  to  grow  in  size  and  importance  daily.     ,So 


A  GARDEN  PARTY. 

Fnoir  the  point  of  view  of  the  garden,  a  de- 
ligluful  garden  party  was  tliat  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spencer  "Wells  in  their  garden  at  Ilamp- 
stead  to  the  members  of  the  Jledical  Congress 
last  Saturday.  We  say  from  a  garden  point  of 
view,  because  the  disposition  of  tlie  grounds 
being  very  beautiful,favoured  in  a  singular  way 
the  liappiness  of  the  party.  There  being 
a  perfect  law-n  in  front  of  the  house 
without  any  impedimenta  in  the  way  of 
beds,  walls,  &c.,  the  easy  grouping  and  free 
movement  of  the  many  gu&sts  became  possible. 
In  their  turn  the  guests  lent  animation  and 
coloui-tothe  landscape.  By  quietly  going  round 
the  garden  in  quest  of  views  out  of,  as  well  as  in 
the  place,  pictures  were  seen  here  and  there 
such  as  one  would  like  to  secure  and  fix  for  ever. 
The  afternoon  was  a  lovely  one,  and  the  land- 
scape to  the  north  of  London  tender  and  beauti- 
ful, the  piictures  being  made  possible  by  the 
foreground  of  lawn  and  fine  groups  of  trees.  We 


AMONG  THE  PEAS. 

I  CANNOT  agree  witli  Mr.  Nisbet  that  Telegi'apli 
and  Telephone  are  one  and  the  same  Pea.  1  liave 
gTOwn  them  from  the  first ;  in  fact,  I  made  the  dis- 
covery as  to  Telephone  contemporaneously  with 
lyiessrs.  Carter.  Wlien  Telephone  was  advertised 
I  had  my  Eureka  ready  to  sow,  viz.,  the  .selected 
wrinkled  I'eas  from  the  pods  of  Telegraph,  so 
that  the  Pea  is,  doubt le.s.s,  Culverwell's.  I  sowed 
my  seed  side  by  side  with  Telephone  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Carter,  and  they  came  exactly 
alilie — I  was  going  to  say  as  much  alike  as  two 
Peas,  but  it  a])pears  that  lienceforth  the  old  say- 
ing must  be  abandoned,  as  but  for  these  sports 
hi  the  same  pods  of  Peas,  v-e  should  not  have  so 
many  new  varieties.  The  differences  are  as 
follows :  The  haulm  and  Peas  of  Telephone  are 
paler  in  colour  tlian  Telegraph ;  the  one  is  de- 
cidedly wrinkled,  tlie  other  smooth;  the  one  is 
sweeter  and  superior  in  flavour  to  the  other,  and 
the  wrinkled  Pea  cooks  quicker  than  Telegraph. 
Both,  doubtless,  are  excellent  sorts,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  tlie  superiority  of  Tele- 
phone, or  of  itsdissimilarity  to  Telegi'aph.  I  have 
never  observed,  however,  that  the  Peas  in  Tele- 
plione  are,  .as  it  were,  tumbling  over  one  another, 
or  trying  to  make  two  rows  in  the  same  pod  in 
their  effort  1o  find  space,  but,  on  the  contrary,  1 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  Telegraph  is  the 
fuller  pod  of  the  two. 

Leaving  llie  above,  I  am  glad  to  note  tliat  -we 
have  three  grand  acquisitions  in  dwarf  Peas. 
In  Carter's  Stratagem,  we  have  indeed  a  Pea  of 
great  excellence ;  hauhn  about  2  feet  high, 
covered  with  pods  of  immense  size,  containing 
nine  or  ten  large  Peas  of  first-rate  flavour.  I 
have  three  fine  rows,  and  after  making  a  trial  of 
tlieir  quality,  I  am  saving  every  pod  for  seed. 
Of  Laxton's  John  Bull,  I  am  enabled  to  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  ;  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Laxton,  I  have  a  nice  little  row  of  them. 
The  pods  are  very  long,  many  of  them  as  long 
or  longer  than  Stratagem,  slightly  curved,  and 
packed  closely  with  from  nine  to  eleven  large 
Peas — perhaps  the  fullest  pod  of  the  three  sorts 
under  con.sideration.  I  have  not  had  a  boiling  of 
them,  as  I  am  anxious  to  save  every  seed,  but 
from  tlieir  flavour  in  the  raw  state,  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  _Mr. 
Laxton's  Peas  are  of  fine  flavour.  The  height 
of  haulm  is  reported  to  be  about  3  feet,  but 
we  always  make  a  .special  preparation  of  the 
ground  f(ir  Peas,  and  with  me  it  is  little  more 
than  '2  feet  high  and  covered  with  pods  from  top 
to  bottom. 

Then,  again,  there  is  Carter's  Pride  of  the 
Alarket,  another  dwarf  about  2  feet  high ; 
I  lie  pods  of  a  rich  dark  colour,  almost,  if  not 
c|uite,  as  long  as  Stratagem,  and  containing  from 
eight  to  ten  large Peasof  delicious  flavour.  The 
constitution  is  reportedtobe  robust, but  whether 
the  fault  of  the  soil  or  not  I  cannot  say — it  has 
grown  uiunenly  and  only  done  fairly  well  with 
nie  in  this  re.spect.  I  shall  change  the  soil 
another  year  and  add  a  little  lime,  which  all 
leguminous  plants  require  (none  more  than  the 
Pea  tribe),  as  1  lean  to  the  belief  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  plant  is  good  ;  and  if  so,  it  will 
certainly,  when  better  known,  be  a  most  excel- 
lent variety  for  market  purposes,  as  indeed  all 
three  of  these  dwarfs  should  be.  Cidverwell's 
Giant  Marrow,  as  a  tall  Pea,  is  a  marvel,  and 
must  be  fully  tried  for  the  main  crop.  Pods, 
remarkably  handsome,  from  riin.  to  ^  in.  long, 
many  of  them  containmg  from  ten  to  tliirteen 
Peas"  of  grand  quality.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to 
.speak  (if  anv  production  in  any  terms  of  dis- 
praise after  only  a  first  trial,  and  seasons,  soil,  and 
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cultivation  should  all  he  taken  into  account. 
The  pods  of  this  variely  (liaulni  some  0  feet 
high)  grow  nearei-  tlie  bottom  than  in  the  case 
of  most  tall  Peas,  and  being  so  large  and  numer- 
ous, I  suspect  they  tax  the  energies  of  the  plant 
very  mucli,  for  some  of  the  pods  rattle  as  though 
not  well  tilled.  However  this  may  be  (and  it 
may  be  different  in  a  less  dry  .season),  it  is  a  Pea 
whicli  must  be  grown,  and  especially  in  large 
establishments  where  room  and  stakes  are  of  no 
consequence. 

Day's  Early  Sunrise,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
disappointed  me.  I  sowed  it  with  Kentish 
Invicta,  and  gathered  a  very  small  boiling  ten 
days  after  the  Kentish  Invicta  came  in.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  came  in  with  my  main  crop 
Peas,  and  there  are  still  many  pods  (Aug.  5)  not 
yet  ripe.  The  pods,  too,  were  unevenly  filled. 
The  Peas  are  an  advance  in  size,  but  tame  in 
flavoiu-.  The  remarks  made  abo\e  as  to  first 
trials  also  apply  in  some  measure  to  this  variety, 
as  I  notice  that  in  some  quarters  it  has  been 
highly  praised.  I  fear,  however,  that  the 
word'  "  early  "  will  have  to  be  struck  out.  I 
have  tried  Jlr.  Iggulden's  method  of  growing 
tall  and  dwarf  Peas  together.  His  theory  is 
that  as  the  tall  varieties  generally  commence 
bloomuig  some  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  a  dwarf 
cropping  kind  sowed  on  each  side  of  tlie  main 
crop  fills  up  the  gap,  thus  giving  Peas  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  haulm,  and  growing  as  it 
were  two  crops  on  the  same  ground  and  saving- 
stakes.  This  plan  also  moderates  the  exulje- 
rance  of  the  tall  varieties  without  sensibly 
diminishing  the  crop. 

Mr.  Iggulden's  suggestions  deserve  more  ex- 
tended trial,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  success 
in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the  dwarf  liinds 
selected.  Stratagem  and  Pride  of  the  Market 
failed  with  ]ne,  but  Yorlvsliire  Hero  and  Laxton's 
Omega  appear  to  be  much  better  sorts  for  the 
purpose.  Tliis  is  a  matter  for  individual  expe- 
rience. I  had  an  excellent  crop  of  Telephone 
and  Yorkshire  Hero  in  the  some  row,  and,  being- 
very  dissimilar,  they  were  easily  gathered  with- 
out mixing.  Omega  I  also  recommend  to  be 
g-]-own  with  any  tall  main  crop  Pea,  and  po.ssi- 
bly  (though  I  have  not  tried)  some  early  kind 
such  as  Kentish  In\icta  or  Ringleader  might 
also  sucosed.  W.  Kodkn,  M.D. 


MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

Amidst  the  wail  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
depression,  does  not  the  humiliating  thought 
often  occur  that  thousands  of  pounds  of  English 
money  needlessly  finds  its  ways  into  tlie  pockets 
of  our  neighbouring  French  gardeners  for  Mush- 
rooms when  it  is  well  known  that  we  can  grow 
as  good  or  a  better  article  at  home,  especially 
j  iidging  from  the  withered,  skinny-looking  material 
sold  in  our  shops  as  Mushrooms,  and  generally 
fetching  from  Is.  6d.to  2s.  per  lb  ?  Looking  at  the 
successful  practice  of  English  gardeners  in  growing 
Mushrooms  in  privateplaces.and  to  the  qualityand 
demand  (whichis  insatiable)  forEnglish  Mushrooms 
in  all  large  towns  at  better  prices  than  French,  it 
does  seem  surprising  that  one  Mushroom  manu- 
factory or  more  has  not  been  established  in  every 
town  in  England  where  a  large  number  of  horses 
are  kept  up  and  fed  with  corn.  I  cannot  believe 
that  there  arc  not  in  most  large  towns  abundant 
facilities  in  the  shape  of  cellars  and  underground 
chambers  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
Mushrooms  whicli  are  now  empty  and  bringing 
in  no  returns,  and  which  by  advertising  for  might 
be  rented  at  a  nominal  figure.  I  calculate  that 
every  cart-load  of  horse  droppings  made  into 
Musliroom  beds  should  return  from  20s.  to  60s. 
value  in  Mushrooms.  Perhaps  some  one  can 
reckon  up  how  much  cash  London  alone  at  this 
rate  could  return  annually.  I  will  not  make  the 
attempt.     The  sum  would  be  enormous.     Looking 


at  the  capacity  of  our  other  large  towns  to  supply 
the  same  material  and  facilities  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  some  enter- 
prising horticulturists  before  long  will  step  in 
and  stop  this  waste  of  national  food  and  money, 
and  that  Mushrooms  will  not  be,  as  now,  a  luxury 
for  the  few  only,  but  as  food  for  the  many. 
Drayton  Manor  Gardens.        Owen  Thomas. 


EDITOK'S  TABLE. 

Pyru.s  iicsti. — This  new  flowering  tree  comes 
to  us  bearing  large  and  bright  fruit  from  Messrs. 
Osborn,  of  Fulham.  So  distinct  and  pretty  a 
tree  is  well  worth  a  good  place.  We  propose  to 
figure  it  for  The  Gaeden.   The  fruit  resembles 

that  of  the  White  Beam  tree. 

« 

The  yellow  calla  (Hichardia  hastata). — 
Smaller  than  the  smallest  condition  of  the  com- 
mon Calla,  but  very  good  otherwise.  One  would 
like  to  see  it  grown  in  tlie  best  manner  by  some 
of  our  good  growers.  The  dark  centre  makes 
the  colour  the  more  interesting;.  From  Messrs. 
Carter. 

MoNTBEETiA  EOSEA.  — This  plant,  which 
seems  a  close  ally  of  M.  Pottsi,  comes  to  us  from 
Messrs.  Baclthouse.  It  seems  a  larger  flower 
and  different  in  shape  from  the  deep-coloured 
M.  Pottsi,  which  Messrs.  Backhouse  also  grow 
abundantly.  What  the  value  of  either  species 
is  in  gardens  is  as  yet  doubtful. 

H-emanthusKatherin-.i;. — A  most  brilliant 

and  distinct  Cape   bulb   from  Messrs.  Carter, 

which  one  wishes  one  could  worthily  represent 

in  colour.     The  stamens  in  this  for  once  seem  to 

surpass  in  vigour  and  colour  the  petals,  and  this 

gives  a  singular  effect.     The  colour  is  vivid  and 

the   heads    very    large — great,  bristling,  coral 

hedgehogs ! 

* 

BouvAEDiA  coEYMBiFLOEA.  — An  ivory- 
white  nosegay  of  this  comes  from  Messrs.  Beck- 
with,  of  Tottenham,  who  grow  it  so  -well.  The 
tube  of  the  flower  is  over  2  in.  long,  and  a  few 
sprays  put  together  are  very  effective  as  cut 
flowers.  The  club-shaped  buds  are  ver}'  bold, 
and  strikingly  contrast  with  the  open  star-like 
flowers.    It  has  an  agreeable  and  rather  strong 

odour. 

« 

DiSAS  AT  YORK. — From  the  York  Nurseries 
comes  a  splendid  bloom  of  the  Cape  Disa  (D. 
grandiflora),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
Orchids.  The  flower  sent  represents  that  of  a 
fine  variety,  the  colour  of  the  petals  being  very 
bright,  and  the  boat-like  lip  more  conspicuously 
marked  than  that  of  the  ordinary  form.  It  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  true  form  of  D. 
Barrelli  that  we  have  seen  since  it  used  to  be 
grown  so  finely  at  Dangstein,  but  which  now, 
unfortimately,  appears  to  be  almost  lost. 
* 

Ceown  daisies  (Chrysanthemum  coronarium)  • 
— A  lady  from  Devon  sends  us  a  channing  little 
series  of  these,  very  bright  and  pretty.  They 
are  varieties  of  the  plant  of  which  JSIr.  Kings- 
mill  brought  us  this  year,  the  single  form  from 
Algeria,  and  that  single  form  is  a  very  pretty 
plant  and  worth  growing.  The  more  showy 
coloured  forms  are  known  by  the  name  of  C. 
Burridgianum,and  are  well  worth  a  place  among 
annual  flowers,  but  the  double  ones  do  not  seem 
to  us  worth  growing. 

Sparaxis  pulchbeeima. — Referring  to  the 
beautiful  Bamboo-like  flowering  shoots  of  this 
plant  .sent  us  last  week,  Mr.  Charles  Smith, 
of  the  Caledonian  Nursery,  Guernsey,  writes, 
"  We  regret  we  had  not  sent  it  before,  as  many 


of  the  spikes  are  past  their  best.  We  were,  we 
believe,  the  first  to  flower  it  in  Europe.  The 
shoots  then  measured  0^  ft. ;  they  are  shorter 
this  year,  we  presume  owing  to  the  very  dry  .Tune 
and  July."  The  specimens  sent  were  so  tall, 
that  to  hear  of  taller  ones  still  is  surprising. 

Monsteea  deliciosa.  —  This  noble  Arum 
seems  strange  in  all  ways — its  curious  edible 
fruit,  its  perforated  leaves,  and  lastly,  the  club- 
like unopened  flowers,  which  would  afford  a 
model  for  a  new  addition  to  the  many  weapons 
of  offence  possessed  by  the  natives  of  the  Friendly 
Islands.  It  is  really  valuable  in  room  decora- 
tion, the  solid  looking  creamy  yellow  mass  being 
about  7  in.  long,  on  a  thick  stem.  In  colour  it 
is  very  good.  It  comes  from  Linton. 
# 

The  PERUVIAN  daffodil  (Ismene  Amancaes) 
is  a  beautiful  and  singular  flower.  "  We  grow  it 
out  of  doors  in  beds  in  summer ;  it  flowers  well 
in  this  way,  and  wo  take  up  the  bulbs  in  winter. 
It  is  the  flower  used  so  much  by  the  Peruvians 
on  the  festival  of  Amancaes.''  So  writes  Mr. 
Horsman,  of  the  New  Plant  Company  at  Col- 
chester, who  sends  us  the  specimens.  Tliey, 
however,  do  not  possess  the  vigour  or  grace 
which  one  would  expect  from  such  a  plant, 
which  probably  requires  a  warm,  moist  house  in 
this  country. 

A  new  gentiana  (G.  arvernensls). — We  are 
accustomed  to  associate  the  Gentian  with  the 
glories  of  the  spring  or  early  summer,  for  these 
are  the  times  when  one  must  go  to  their  native 
homes  to  see  them  in  all  their  vivid  blue 
beauty.  But  now  in  our  gardens,  lately  en- 
riched with  many  of  the  autumn  Croci,  we  also 
see  a  number  of  autumn-blooming  species  of 
Gentians,  this  being  one  of  the  best  of  the  rock 
Gentians.  Messrs.  Backhouse  speak  of  it  as  a 
fine  plant,  which  it  seems  to  be,  and  think  it 
will  be  strong  enough  to  figure  in  another  year. 
* 

BiGNONiA  jasminoides. —  This  gracefid  old 
greenhouse  climber  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Groom, 
and  with  it  Bignonia  grandiflora,  both  of  which 
he  describes  as  valuable  for  the  roof  of  a  conser- 
vatory. But  why  should  not  B.  grandiflora  be 
grown  out  of  doors  in  Kent  as  a  wall  plant,  or 
on  a  sunny  bank,  or  tumbling  over  the  edge  of 
a  sunk  fence?  It  is  a  common  plant  abroad 
in  such  positions,  and  we  believe  it  is  often  so 
grown  with  us,  but  what  its  fate  may  have 
been  in  recent  years  we  do  not  know.  In  the 
late  M.  Souchet's  garden  at  Fontainebleau  a 
brilliant  effect  was  afforded  by  this  plant  climb- 
ing up  the  wall  among  Wistaria. 

Catalpa  blos.soms. — This  most  precious 
tree  bears  flowers  whic'n  are  often  compared  to 
Gloxinias,  but  they  are  really  more  delicate  and, 
when  closely  examined,  more  beautiful.  The 
late  flowering  of  the  tree  makes  it,  apart  from 
its  fine  form  and  abundant  bloom,  worthy  our 
best  attention  as  regards  planting  and  choice  of 
position.  It  .seems  to  have  a  peculiar  capacity 
for  withstanding  city  smolie  and  dust,  as  it  may 
be  seen  blooming  in  some  of  our  London  squares, 
and  even  by  such  a  busy  tlioroughfare  as  the 
Mary lebone" Road.  This  "is  why  the  advent  of 
the  new  kind  so  much  talked  of  in  America  as 
being  hardier  and  handsomer  than  tlie  old  is  so 
much  to  be  desired.    Have  any  of  our  readers  yet 

flowered  it  ? 

* 

LiLiUM  ADRATU.M. — Wlio  sliall  paint  our 
Lilies  as  they  are,  with  all  their  grandeur  of 
form  and  glory  of  colour  ?  JNIr.  G.  F.  Wilson 
came  in  tlie  other  day,  bearing  a  massive  head 
of  Lilium  auratum,  which  a  great  artist  might 
have  been    proud  to  paint.    The  poor,   stiff. 
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flat,  tntanical  drawing;  will  never  do.  A  branch 
of  art  yet  to  be  developed,  and  affording  infinite 
possibility  of  beautiful  work  of  the  liif,'licst  class, 
is  that  of  flower  and  garden  painting  in  its 
nobler  aspects.  A  skelcli  of  the  white  l-ily-^ 
this  old  and  much  loved  inhabitant  of  our  gar- 
dens— may  occasionally  be  seen,  a  picture 
showing  its  beauty  rarely.  "We  have  never  seen 
anytliing  wortliily  done  of  the  superb  Lilies 
that  are  now  in  our  gardens,  though  a  picture 
of  the  large  nd  Poppies,  lately  done  by  Alfred 
I'ar.sons,  suggests  what  fine  subjects  the  Lilies 

would  form. 

« 

Sedum  telephium. — The  Orpine  is  sent  to 
us  with  one  of  its  allies,  but  though  handsome 
and  bold  in  a  wild  state  often,  we  have  never 
seen  it  pood  in  gardens.  Along  the  top  of  a 
bank,  or  a  wall  in  "Wales  or  in  one  of  the 
western  counties,  or  even  among  (irass  by  a 
stony  brook,  one  can  enjoy  it,  but  in  gardens  it 
seems  to  have  a  weary  look,  and  is,  of  cour.se, 
beaten  hollow  by  the  fine  Japanese  Sedum 
spectabile. 

L.\ VENDER. — It  is  well  that  Lavender  grows 
as  well  on  the  dry  Surrej'  hills  as  it  does  in  its 
native  home.  A  long  and  healthy  bundle  from 
ISIuustead  refreshes  one  vvitli  its  bracing 
pleasant  odour  after  much  dissipation  in  the 
way  of  enormous  Lilies,  which  fill  rooms  with 
an  overpowering  sickly  scent  in  a  minute.  We 
want  more  Lavender  in  our  gardens.  One  often 
sees  a  spot  where  a  hedge  of  it  would  not  be 
amiss. 

A  FLonAL  CEnBEKUS. — At  last  somebody 
"has  been  and  gone  and  done  it,"  as  cockney 
boys  say.  Some  unhappy  man  has  invented  a 
double  Snapdragon,  which  by  some  mischance 
has  strayed  into  Mr.  Stevens'  collection,  so  rich 
in  subjects  of  great  interest.  Some  of  the 
flowers  give  one  a  capital  idea  of  what  the 
three-headed  dog  must  liave  been.  It  is  about 
the  most  hideous  and  the  most  confu.sed 
thing  in  form  we  have  seen  in  the  shape  of  a 
flower  1 

Se.v  LAVENDERS  (Statice). — The  broad-leaved 
Statice  latifolia  is  now  in  bloom,  and  sent  by 
various  friends.  Mr.  Stevens  sends  one  of  those 
pink  or  red-flowered  kinds  wliich,  though  inte- 
resting, do  not  seem  to  have  become  established 
in  our  gardens,  and  yet  on  warm  .soils  we  have 
often  been  struck  with  their  beauty.  This  is 
called  S.  atrosanguinea,  but  those  we  have 
known  best  are  S.  tatarica  and  S.  speciosa.  S. 
latifolia  is  the  finest  of  the  family.  It  is  used 
effectively  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  flower  garden 
at  Linton. 

« 

Limes  from  coi.ciie.ster. — From  the  New- 
riant  and  Bulb  Company  come  flowers  of  the 
rare  Lilium  cordifolium,  which  is  similar,  but 
much  inferior,  to  L.  giganteum.  Tlie  flowers, 
wliich  are  large,  are  greenish-white,  without  the 
deep  red  markings  so  peculiar  to  L.  giganteum  ; 
alsoL.longiflorumalbo-marginatum.  The  variety 
has  silvery-edged  leaves,  and  flowers  quite  as 
fine  as  those  of  the  typical  kind.  Ismene 
Amancaes  also  comes  with  these  Lilies.  It  was 
gatliered  from  the  open  ground,  and  is  a  very 

fair  specimen  considering  the  circumstances. 

« 

ScARi-KT  LODELIAS. — Interesting  specimens 
of  these  come  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  the 
very  man  we  look  to  to  work  up  the  subjects 
they  suggest.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  garden  treasures  more  valuable 
than  their  spikes  of  showy  flowers  when  well 
grown  and  well  placed.  But  we  have  sometliing 
to  learn  as  to   their   diflference,  and  probably 


something  to  recover  as  regards  lost  kinds.  "We 
certainly  have  one  magnificent  kind,  but  there 
are  otliers  good,  and  Mr.  Smith  sends  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  true  cardinalis  (see  his 
note  elsewliere)  as  well  as  what  is  commonly 
grown  as  such.  There  is  rather  a  poor  race  of 
hybrids  between  Lobelia  syphilitica  and  the 
red  kinds,  but  wliat  we  want  to  know  is,  what 
and  wlu-re  are  the  finer  varieties  and  species  of 
tlie  tall  scarlet  Lobelias?  Are  there  any  of 
importance,    and    any    more     to    come    from 

America  'i 

* 

Ceanothus  BLOSSOM.S. — The  delicate  blue  of 
these  bushes  is  always  welcome  and  always  dis- 
tinct among  other  flos\-ers,  reminding  one 
pleasantly  of  theglowing  constant  sunof  thefoot- 
liills  of  the  Calif ornian  mountains,  where  these 
slirubs  form  many  thickets  and  half  cover  the 
land.  One  most  striking  .species,  I  remember, 
trailed  rigidly  over  the  ground,  a  dense  glossy 
carpet,  never  rising  above  it,  whereas  generally 
the  Ceanothuses  form  bashes.  I  often  wondered 
this  species  had  not  been  introduced.  It  inhabits 
cold  places,  and  would  be  to  us  quite  a  new 
type  of  rock  shrub,  the  shoots  determinedly 
marching  on  over  the  ground,  never  caring  to 
rai.se  their  points.  Kecent  winters  have  been 
very  hard  on  culti\'ated  kinds  which  used  to 
gn  w  well  enougli  to  cover  two-storeyed  houses 
about  London.  Still  we  must  cot  give  them 
up,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  finding 
out  some  of  the  hardiest  kinds.      Perhaps  some 

of  our  American  friends  can  tell  us. 

« 

MACiNOI.IA  GRANDIFI.ORA.  —  Among  the 
many  garden  advantages  of  Southern  England 
is  that  of  being  able  to  grow  well  this  noblest 
of  evergreen  trees,  which,  however,  only  shows 
its  tree  character  in  a  fairer  climate  than  ours. 
Still  we  doubt  if  Florida  could  have  sent  us 
fairer  flowers  than  have  just  come  to  us  from 
Lady  Ilolinesdale's  garden  at  Linton — great 
creamy  cups  !.t  in.  across;  only  in  Kent  it 
wants  more  care  than  need  be  given  it  in 
Touraine  or  in  Louisiana;  it  is  carefully 
trained  against  the  house  which  it  now  adorns 
with  hundreds  of  flowers  and  handsome  glossj- 
foliage.  Occasionally  one  sees  this  tree  as  a 
standard  in  England,  and  sometimes  on  warm 
soils.  It  seems  to  do  pretty  well  in  this  way, 
but  one  wants  to  get  a  little  south  of  Paris 
before  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  form  a 
handsome  pyramidal  tree,  and  even  there  w. 
believe  it  has  suffered  during  recent  years. 
The  variety  sent  from  Linton  is  the  I'lxmouth 
one. 
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FLOWEKS  l'\)R  A'ASES. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  '■  F.  W.  li."  (p.  IL'8)  tliat  one 
of  the  greatest  faults  in  arranging  flowers  in 
vases  is  overcrowding.  It  often  seems  as  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  crush  the  beauty  of  the 
garden  into  a  single  vase  or  basket,  the  result 
being  that  little  or  no  beauty  is  seen  ;  for  it  it  be 
true,  as  it  is,  "  that  beauty  unadorned  is  adorned 
the  most,"  it  is  equally  true  that  beaut\-  itself 
may  be  crushed  and  semi-deformed.  Overcrowd- 
ing is  but  another  name  for  hiding  up  or  conceal- 
ing, and  not  seldom  three  parts  out  of  four  or  nine 
out  of  ten  is  hidden  up  or  concealed  in  our  floral 
arrangements.  We  go  to  considerable  expense  to 
purchase  vases,  glasses,  &c.,  and  cultivate  flowers, 
and  then  take  great  pains  to  lessen  or  hide  their 
beauty  in  disposing  of  them  to  the  best  effect. 
Ne.xt  to  overcrowding,  overmixing  is  the  weakest 
feature  in  most  floral  decorations.  Our  flower 
artists  generally  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
Nature  made  but.  few  or  no  )5lants  strong  enougli 
to  stand  alone.  Even  "  Y.  \\.  B.''  appears  to  mix 
with  considerable  freedom  in   the  example  he 


gives  us  on  p.  128.  Four  spikes  of  Gladiolus, 
three  of  Funkia,  one  flower  of  Lilium  longifiorum, 
two  slender  sprays  of  Asparagus,  the  whole  rest- 
ing on  three  leaves  of  Plantain  Lily,  is  a  rather 
profu.'^e  mixture  of  rather  incongruous  elements  for 
a  small  vase  'A  in.  across  and  6  in.  high.  It 
is  dillicult  to  see  bow  your  correspondent 
manages  to  get  them  all  in  without  consider- 
able overcrowding.  One  leaf  of  my  Funkia 
ovata  would  have  one  end  of  it  resting  on  the 
table  in  such  a  \aseto  say  nothing  about  three,  and 
the  single  fiowerof  Lily  must  needs  make  the  vase 
lopsided,  and  soprobably  more  artistic.  I  should, 
however,  liave  the  vase  furnished  with  the  Gladio- 
lus only,  verdurised  with  some  of  their  smaller 
leaves.  Ijeautiful  as  the  leaves  of  Funkias  are, 
they  are  only  tit  for  very  large  vases,  and  even  in 
such  should  he  sparingly  used;  but  my  object  in 
writing  is  not  to  criticise  your  correspondents' 
vase,  but  to  recommend  tliat  each  vase  or  other 
floral  decoration  should  as  far  as  possible 
consist  of  one  family,  or  one  variety  of  plants  or 
flowers.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  produce 
greater  congruity,  as  well  as  result  in  far 
more  variety,  both  vital  artistic  considerations  in 
the  disposition  and  proportion  of  form  and  the 
contrast  or  h;irmony  of  colour.  Each  vase  would 
thus  have  an  individuality  of  its  own,  and  prove 
distinct  from  every  other,  unless  it  were  needful 
to  repeat,  as  might  often  be  the  case  in  larger 
arrangements.  F.etter  have  two,  four,  a  dozen,  or 
more  vases  alike  than  all  or  many  mixed 
discriminately  or  indiscriminately.  In  thus  advo- 
cating that  as  far  as  possible  plants  should  stand 
alone  in  our  decorative  arrangements,  I  .should 
also  urge  the  importance  of  their  being  left  to 
the  support  of  the  verdure  and  beauty  of  their 
own  leaves  or  stems. 

This  opens  up  a  rather  wide  subject,  fraught 
with  cultural  and  monetarv-  difficulties  of  a  rather 
formidable  character.  The  nature  of  these  will 
be  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  seen  that  as  each 
flower  is  left  to  the  support  of  its  own  foliage, 
the  jjresent  system  of  cutting  flowers  with  short 
stems,  so  justly  condemned  by  "  F.  "W.  B.,"  must 
give  \As.c':  to  the  cutting  of  bianchlets  or  of  the 
entire  plant.  Such  a  change  of  material  would 
go  far  to  revolutionise  our  present  mode  of  fur- 
nishing vases.  We  should  gain  freedom  as 
well  as  height  by  the  enlargement  and  natural 
verdure  of  our  cut  flowers  or  branchlets. 
These  would  also  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
another  great  cause  of  monotony  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  leaves.  It  needs  courage  to  write 
it,  but  the  indiscriminate  use  of  Ferns  as  greens 
in  our  floral  arrangements  is  as  unnatural  as  it  is 
unnecessar}'.  We  not  seldom  see  Fern  fronds 
even  used  as  a  base  or  relief  to  a  vase  of  Roses. 
What  a  libel  upon  Nature's  Rose  leaves  and  twigs, 
which  are  hard!}-  of  secondary  beauty  to  the 
flowers  themselves  1  And  surclv  Gladiolus  leaves 
are  as  good  as  Asparagus,  and  far  more  congruous 
to  the  rich  and  glorious  spikes  of  flowers  that 
Nature  has  crowned  thera  with,  and  so  of  most 
other  flowers.  Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns  are 
among  the  most  exquisite  gi-cens  in  Nature.  But 
there  is  no  better  or  higher  reason  for  spraying 
rlown  all  flowers  with  their  delicate  verdure  than 
that  the  painter  sliould  fringe  round  all  his  land- 
scapes with  Fern  fronds.  No,  let  us  avoid  over- 
crowding .and  monoton\\  and  as  among  the  first 
steps  to  free  ourselves  from  botli,  fill  each  vase 
with  one  plant,  and  verdurise  each  flower  with 
its  own  foliage  or  twiglets.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Iris   Kasmpferi  Culture.— What   is  the 

proper  treatment  of  Iris  Ktempferi  .'  is  it  always 
hardy  .'  What  sort  of  soil  and  situation  should  it 
have  out-of-doors  .'—1!.  Whitehead.  [This  Iris 
is  perfectly  hardy,  at  least  in  England.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  in  a  warm  situation  in  a  border  of 
good,  moist,  loamy  soil  mixed  with  a  little  peat. 
It  requires  an  abundance  of  water  during  sum- 
mer; hence,  thrives  well  by  the  side  of  a  stream, 
where  the  water  can  lie  made  to  flow  over  the 
plants  often  in  dn-  weather,  but  in  such  a  case 
provision  should  be  made  for  rendering  the  place 
dry  in  winter. — ED.j 
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ALXWICK    CASTLE. 

The  improvement  of  the  grounds  at  Alnwick,  of 
the  gardens,  and  of  the  Castle  itself  have  been 
conducted  by  successive  Dukes  of  Northum- 
berlaud  at  great  cost.  The  fourth  duke, 
who  died  in  ISOiJ,  expended  £•250,000  ou  the 
castle,  and  a  proportionate  sum  on  cottages  and 
farm  improvements.  But  the  first  great  im- 
prover was  the  first  duke,  and,  from  a  gardening 
point  of  view,  nothing  more  significant  has 
occurred  than  Duke  Hugh's  erection  of  Drislee 
Tower,  a  hundred  years  ago,  commemorating  as 
it  did  the  first  great  innovation  of  timber  and 
plantations,  the  introduction,  in  short,  of  the 
landscape  gardener's  art  in  the  immediate  pre- 
cincts of  this  great  feudal  castle.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  rugged  and  uninviting  than  the 
surroundings  of  this  ancient  fortress  of  the 
Percys  previous  to 
the  last  century. 
Alnwick  Moor  at  the 
present  day  can  hardly 

be   more    bleak    and  _^ 

bare  than  the  whole  .  ^fo: 

country     must     have  .      —-;* - 

been,  almost  up  to  the  ssT/ 

castle  walls,  anterior  :-"" 

to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when 
Duke  Hugh,  the  re- 
builder  of  Sion 
House,  and  the 
planter  of  many  mil- 
lions of  trees  at  Aln- 
wick, formed  the  home 
plantations  in  Hulne 
Park.  A  capital  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  coun- 
try is  obtained  from 
the  top  of  his  tower 
■ — a  very  noble  view. 
The  encircling  9-ft. 
wall  of  the  great 
park  is  seen  in 
glimpses,  as  foliage 
or  contour  may  per- 
mit, and  one  sees 
with  interest  at  one 
point  where  the 
moor  comes  nearest 
that  a  bit  of  the 
brown  waste  has  been 
enclosed  and  planted 
with  intramural  Fir 
plantations,       which 

have  thriven,  and  across  the  moor  at  Cragside, 
Ivothbury,  Sir  William  Armstrong's  Fir  trees, 
in  a  similar  situation,  are  doing  equally  well,  so 
that  the  intervening  moor,  twelve  miles  across, 
need  not  remain  a  forbidding  and  improductive 
waste  for  ever. 

The  Castle  stands  within  a  mile  of  Bri.slee 
Tower,  a  palatial  pile  in  the  midst  of  its 
grounds  and  gardens,  with  the  town  in  tlie  rear 
and  park  in  front.  In  the  distance  beyond  are 
the  cultivated  fields  of  three  or  four  first-rate 
farms,  each  with  its  group  of  handsome  central 
buildings.  The  landscape  of  Hulne  Park  may 
be  said  to  have  been  completed  mainly  by  Na- 
ture and  Dulie  Hugh.  She  supplied  some  ad- 
mirable features  in  the  winding  valley,  with  its 
river,  and  he  added  the  plantations  and  the  or- 
namental groves. 

Tiie  Gardens  at  Alnwick  consist  of  the 
shrubberies  along  the  stream  of  the  Aln  below 
the  Castle,  Hulne  Park  being  above  it,  20  acres 
of  flower  garden,  and  7  acres  of  kitchen  garden, 
both  within  walls.  The  houses  include  five  large 
Grape  houses  and  five  Pine  houses,  besides  pits 
for  suckers.     At  the  time  of  my  visit   I  found 


Mr.  Ingram  busily  engaged  in  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  heating  apparatus  of  the  numerous 
houses.  ^  The  fruit  room  of  his  planning  must 
be  noticed  as  a  structure  perfectly  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  It  is  30  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  12  ft. 
high,  and  a  cool  and  uniform  temperature  is 
secured  by  a  space  above  the  ceiling  G  in.  deep, 
covered  by  a  foot  of  heather  under  the  roof. 
The  windows,  which  are  double,  are  rendered 
insect-proof  by  means  of  perforated  zinc ;  the 
walls  are  2  ft.  thick.  The  fruits  stored  in  this 
house  in  the  season  uiclude  a  great  variety  of 
Pines  and  Grapes,  Melons  (which  average  h-om 
3  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  each,  and  sometimes  reach  Gi  lbs. 
weight).  Bananas  (which  are  in  favour  here), 
and,  passing  from  the  stove  to  out-door  fruits, 
such  a  variety  of  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Apricots,  and  Nectarines  as  one  would  hardly  ex- 
pectto  find  on  the  east  coast,  five  or  six  miles  only 
from  the  North  Sea  and  3-jO  miles  nort  h  of  London . 


Aluwick  Castle. 


Marie  Louise,  BeurrcJ  Rance,'and  Chaumontel 
Pears  ripen  here  in  good  years,  the  soil  being 
warm  and  dry.  Summer  pruning,  timely  pincli- 
ing  with  thumb  and  finger,  is  rigidly  carried 
out  over  the  whole  of  the  walls.  The  Peas  are 
topped  with  a  pair  of  hand-shears,  and  the  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  Pea,  sown  the  third  week  in  May,  is 
in  full  season  in  August,  the  Green  Pea  season 
continuing  through  September,  and  sometimes 
till  November.  Apricots  are  retarded  on  the 
walls  till  the  family  arrive  at  the  Castle  in 
August.  It  is  interesting  to  mention  that  a 
basket  of  flowers  is  gathered  every  week  from 
greenhouses  and  borders,  and  sent  to  the  Nurses' 
Home  at  Newcastle  for  distribution  among  the 
sick.  A  great  space  of  ground  is  devoted  to  the 
geometric  arrangement  of  flower  beds  in  a  site 
where  so  much  beauty — unseen  from  the  windows 
— would  appear,  lilve  the  brief  bloom  of  a  South 
African  desert,  to  be  lost  to  the  world.  The 
banks  which  enclose  this  compartment  on  one 
side  are  planted  with  festoons  and  chains  of 
hardy  shrubs  with  much  taste  and  originality 
of  design.  The  Pmetum — an  interesting  spot — 
lies  beyond. 


ConifersB  at  Alnwick,— A  few  remarks 
on  the  treatment  of  Coniferje  at  a  station  so  far 
north  as  Alnwick,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  eastern  coast  (the  wrong  coast  for 
tender  plants!),  may  perhaps  be  useful.  The 
best  side  for  the  Pinetum  was  found  near  the 
gardens  amid  the  shelter  of  walls  and  beltings 
of  timber.  In  preparing  the  ground  the  boggy 
spots  were  drained,  the  stiff  land  was  niLxed, 
and  the  poor  part  was  manured.  But  of  all  the 
measures  that  were  taken  to  ensure  success,  the 
providing  of  shelter  was  the  most  important. 
"  Shelter,"  says  Mr.  Ingram,  "  is  the  sitie  qua 
noil  in  a  bleak  site  like  this."  Mr,  Pitt  made 
the  same  discovery  on  the  exposed  coast  of  Kent. 
"  It  is  useless  planting  timber  here,"  said  the 
steward  at  Walmer  Castle ;  "  not  one  tree  in 
ten  will  grow."  "  Then,"  said  Pitt,  "  plant  ten 
for  one."  Sheltered  as  the  Pinetum  is  at  Aln- 
wick by  walls  and  masses  of  timber,  the  follow- 
ing kinds  are  found 
to  be  hardy  :  Abies 
Douglasi,  Picea  ama- 
bilis,  P.  grandis,  P. 
^         -«  firma,  P.  nobilis,  and 

-^^i=.  P.     magnifica.      The 

1  Douglas    has    grown 

^— »r  in   some    moist    land 

in  the  park  long- 
enough  to  become 
quite  a  timber  tree. 
Picea  Pinsapo  is 
not  perfectly  hardy 
here,  but  it  is  doing 
well  with  shelter, 
sub-tropical  Spaniard 
though  it  be.  The 
Picea  Nordmanniana 
from  the  Caucasus 
supports  its  character 
as  the  hardiest  of  the 
Silver  Fii-s.  The  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica  is 
preserved  by  shelter, 
and  looks  delightfully 
green,  even  after  a 
severe  winter,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  expected 
ever  to  attain  here  the 
height  of  150  ft., 
which  it  reaches  in 
its  native  ground  in 
China  or  Japan.  The 
shorter  C.  elegans 
looks  still  more 
hardy  and  at  home. 
These  noble  Silver 
Firs,  Pisea  grandis,  P.  nobilis,  and  P.  magnifica, 
are  doing  well  aiyi  growing  taller  yearly,  though 
one  can  hardlj  hope  they  will  ever  lift  their 
heads  at  Alnwick  to  a  height  of  300  ft.,  as  in 
Oregon  and  Vancouver  Island. 

P.  grandis  has  required  pruning  to  keep  it 
in  proper  form,  and  in  passing  through  a  group 
of  fine  young  trees,  with  Austrian  Pines  and 
Thujopsis  borealis  among  them  for  shelter,  out 
came  Mr.  Ingram's  pruning  knife.  The  English 
seedlings  of  P.  grandis  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  grafted  specimens,  being  less  beautiful 
in  shape  and  less  blue  in  colour.  But  the  latter 
require  the  knife.  Mr.  Ingram  prunes  straggling 
brandies  freely,  and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  do 
the  same  in  the  case  of  Araucarias.  When  these 
specimens  lose  their  leader,  he  prunes  and  pro- 
duces a  new  one.  The  grafted  P.  grandis  is 
addicted  to  "  going  all  ways  "  but  the  right  way, 
which  is  straight  up  with  a  single  leader.  It 
can  be  prevented,  however,  by  pruning  when 
young,  and  by  this  means  the  side  branches  are 
kept  in  good  form  and  well  proportioned.  We 
came  in  the  course  of  our  walk  to  one  of  the 
worst  behaved  specimens  on  the  ground,  con- 
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tainiiig  a  good  deal  of  dead  -n-ood.     "  I  think 
■we'll  make  something  of  him  presently,"   said 
the  surgeon  with  the  knife.    "  See,  he  is  break- 
ing out  here  nicely  ;  an<l,"  he  added,  after  slash- 
ing   oft"    some  dead  bou^'hs,  "  if  he  proves  in- 
tractable, we'll  replace  him  by  something  else." 
The  Picea  laciocarpa  (Lowiana),  with  its  bold 
conspicuous   foliage,  is   doing  very  well   hei-c. 
Another  Silver  Fir  from  the  opposite  hemisphere, 
from  Japan  instead  of  ('alifornia,  1'.  firma,  is  a 
strong  young  tree,  0  ft.  high,  remarkable  for  its 
cloven  "leaves.     It  is  late  in  its  .spring  gro-n-th  ; 
another  of  its  cliaracteristics  i,s  the  beautiful 
bright  green  of  the  foliage  in  winter.     Pinus 
amabilis  stands  l.'j  ft.    high.      The   Umbrella 
Pine  of    Japan,  Sciadopitys  verticillata,   seems 
quite    at     home  and    hardy,    and    that    rarer 
Thuja  from  Japan,  Tliujopsis  dolobrata,  worth, 
I  believe,  a  guinea  a  foot  at  4  ft.  high,  is  quite 
content  at  Alnwick  with  shelter;  but  it  must 
have  shelter.    There  is  nothing  better  as  a  shrub- 
bery screen  than  CupressusLawsoniana,  the  C'ali- 
fornian  Cvpress,  sometimes  called  aThuja.    f'u- 
pressus  nutkatensis,  to  which  I  gave  just  now  its 
other  name  of  Thujopsisborealis,isauseful screen, 
and  a  still  better  stop-gap,  having  brought  from 
British  Columbia  the  habit  of  branching  wide. 
Its  foliage  has  borrowed    from  the   rainbow  a 
peculiar  dark  purple  green,  with  lighter  green 
to  tip  the  leaves.     Abies  Engelmanni  glauca,  a 
tall  Spruce  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains,  where  it 
reaches  100  ft.,  has  also  taken  from  tlie  infinite 
variety  of  Nature's  hues  a  blue  like  that  of  A. 
nobilis,  but  paler.     Those  persons  who  dislike 
showing  natural  signs  of  wonder  or  astonish- 
ment, holding  themselves  above  such  proofs  of 
weakness,    should  avoid    entering   a    Pinetum 
where,  for  our  wonder  and  delight,  in  Miltonic 
phrase.     Conifers    have   been  drawn   together 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  each  possessing  its 
own  peculiar  colour,  form,  habit,  and  character. 
Let   them   avoid  Abies   polita,    which    might 
betray  them  into  open  admiration  of  its  green- 
tinted    bright  leaves    and  the   cream-coloured 
bark  of  the  young  shoots.     Let  them  not  com- 
pare    Abies    Hanburyana    with     the      other 
Hemlock    Spruces.       They    all    have    slender 
branches      whether     they     are     Japanese     or 
Canadian,  and  this  one  from  the  far  east  has 
very    graceful  drooping  foliage.      It  is  quite 
different  from  canadensis  ;  still  the  kinship  is 
obvious.     Retinospora  obtusa  gracilis  anrea,  too, 
is  a  garden  variety   of  the   Japanese   Cypress 
which  must  excite  surprise  for  its  personal  beauty 
and  peculiarity,   combined   with    that   distinct 
form   which   Nature    has    stamped    upon    the 
Cypresses,  whether  the  upright  Roman  species 
(C.    sempervirens)   of   Southern    Europe,    the 
funereal  Cypress  (C.  funebris)  of  China,  or  C. 
Lawsoniana    from  Northern  California.      The 
lover  of   trees    may   always  find   in    a    Pine- 
tum something  to  excite  his  particular  interest 
and      constant     admiration.      The     Duke      of 
Northumberland,     be    it    added,    takes     great 
interest  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  various 
specimens  in  his  Pinetum,  and  frequently  pays  it 
a  visit.  II.  E 


yellow  Pcruvi.in  Lily  (Alstrosmeria  aurantiaca), 
Lithospevmum  prostratum,  Sun  Koses  (Cistus),and 
Kock  Koses  (Ilelianthemum).  Of  course  we  are 
assuming  there  are  open  sunny  places  as  well  as 
shady  ones.  The  Mayflower  (Epigica  repens) 
does  best  in  a  sandy  wood  under  shade  ;  Hellebores 
will  do  with  goodish  soil,  the  "  pan  "  broken  up. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  other  plants,  but  almost 
all  of  the  above  have  been  tried  to  my  own  know- 
ledge and  found  to  succeed.  Cypriiiedium 
spectabile  will  do  in  the  bogs,  and  the  .showy 
Asclepias  tuberosa  on  the  sand-hills.  A  whole 
world  of  beauty  exists  in  tlie  varieties  of  hardy 
Heaths  perfectly  suited  for  this  kind  of  garden- 
ing. Anemones  we  have  no  experience  of  in  such 
soil,  but  it  is  likely  several  would  thrive.  Lilium 
auratum  does  perfectly  well  on  the  Bagshot 
sands.]  __^__.^ 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


THE  WILD  GARDEN'  IN  TINE  WOODS. 
Will  the  author  of  the  "  Wild  Garden"  or  some 
one  of  equal  experience  give  us  in  The  Gaedes 
a  list  ot  plants  which  can  be  naturalised  under 
Tine  woods  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  Bagshot  dis- 
trict and  other  jjarts  oE  Hampshire  and  Sussex  ? 
I  would  specially  ask  for  experience  as  to  Lilies 
and  Anemones.-^K.  Wuitehead.  [With  care  in 
the  selection  of  positions,  a  good  deal  of  very 
charming  work  might  be  done  in  I'ino  woods  with 
Buch  material  as  the  following  ;  The  Twin  flower 
(Linnsea),  Winter  Greens  (Pyrola),  I'artridge 
Berry  (Jlitchella  repens),  Oregon  and  Winter 
Greens  (Gaultheria  Shallon  and  procurabens),  Cor- 
nish Money-wort  (in  shady  and  moist  ditches), 


Preparing  for  Spring.— Where  spring- 
flowering  plants  are  grown  in  quantity,  people 
will  now  be  busily  preparing  stock  for  another 
season,  for,  unless  taken  in  hand  in  good  time,  no 
amount  of  attention  afterwards  will  insure  a  good 
display  of  bloom,  and  sturdy  plants  that  have 
been  freely  exposed  to  the  air  will  pass  safely 
through  the  severest  winter,  while  those  that  have 
been  crowded  in  seed-beds  will  more  or  less  suc- 
cumb to  the  first  severe  visitation  of  frost. 
Amongst  those  that  we  find  most  useful  are- 
Single  'Wallflowers.— In  order  to  get 
really  good  sturdy  plants  of  ;these,  they  must  be 
sown  early.  We  sow  thinly  in  shallow  drills  about 
the  middle  of  March,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  large  enough,  they  are  transplanted 
either  into  nursery  beds  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  apart, 
or  placed  in  single  lines  between  fruit  bushes 
in  the  way  they  are  generally  prepared  for  the 
London  market.  If  dry  they  are  given  a  good 
watering  or  two  to  get  them  well  rooted,  and  if 
very  hot  some  green  branches  are  laid  over  them 
tor  a  few  days,  after  which  they  only  need  to  be 
kept  clean  to  enable  them  to  become  nice  little 
bushes.  They  are  best  transplanted,  as  they  then 
form  a  mass  ot  lateral  roots,  but  if  left  where  they 
are  sown  they  form  long  tap-roots,  that  when  bro- 
ken in  removal  when  large  checks  them  very  much 
more  than  when  they  are  transplanted  in  a  small 
state.  There  are  many  varieties,  but  the  Dwarf 
Blood  Red  and  the  bright  yellow  are  the  best, 
but  they  are  so  easily  crossed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  them  true.  We  have  some  single  of  a  bright 
clear  yellow  that  we  have  kept  true  by  means  of 
cuttings  without  the  slightest  stain  in  them  ;  they 
are,  however,  very  difficult  to  get  so  true  from 
seed. 

The  Forget-me-not  or Myosotisissucha 
universal  favourite  that  no  spring  garden  can  be 
considered  to  be  complete  without  it,  and  the 
beautiful  dwarf,  large-flowered  variety  called 
dissitiflora  has  nearly  superseded  smaller  flowered, 
but  stronger  growing  kinds.  More  attention  is, 
however,  required  to  get  a  good  stock  of  liealthy 
plants,  as  it  does  not  seed  so  freely  as  M,.sylv.atica, 
and  the  birds,  especially  linnets,  are  particularly 
fond  ot  the  seed,  and  pick  it  out  as  fast  as  it 
ripens  unless  it  is  securely  netted.  But  if  from 
scarcity  of  seed  or  owing  to  drought  a  good 
supply  of  seedlings  cannot  be  had,  it  may  be 
readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  the 
old  plants  that  were  laid  in  after  the  spring  beds 
were  cleared  may  now  be  pulled  into  pieces,  in- 
serted in  cool  shaded  borders,  and  kept  moist 
until  rooted.  They  will  make  good  dwarf- branched 
)3lants  by  November,  when  the  beds  will  be  ready 
for  their  reception,  and  a  bed  of  Forget-me-nots 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  brilliantly  coloured 
Tulips  coming  through  it  and  edged  with  Cro- 
cuses is  not  easily  surpassed. 

Pansiee  and  'Violas.- With  a  good  col- 
lection of  these  a  garden  may  be  rendered  gay 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  But  for  early  spring 
bloorning  some  of  the  older  varieties,  such  as  the 
Cliveden  Blue,  Yellow,  Purple  and  AVhite,  are  still 
unequalled,  for  they  are  very  early  and  extremely 


florifcrous.  Some  of  the  pretty  spotted  Tansies, 
such  as  Magpie,  make  very  effective  beds, 
and  as  to  seedlings  of  English  or  Belgian 
mixed  varieties,  if  sown  now  they  will  make  good 
plants  b}-  the  autumn.  But  as  distinct  colours 
are  mostly  in  request,  we  propagate  by  means  of 
cuttings,  either  under  hand-lights  or  bell-glasses, 
or  in  cold  frames,  from  the  soft  young  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  base  after  the  flower-.shoots  are 
cut  off.  Where  these  were  put  in  a  month  back, 
they  will  now  be  rooted  sufficiently  to  plant  out 
on  open  borders  1  ft.  apart  each  nay,  and  it  tho 
blooms  are  picked  off  them  they  will  make  fine 
plants  full  of  buds  when  winter  sets  in,  and  in 
milil  seasons  will  continue  to  expand,  until  by  the 
end  of  February  they  will  be  quite  gay.  Being 
so  dwarf,  too,  they  make  good  plants  for  edgings. 
Old  plants  that  have  been  flowering  should  be  cut 
down  close,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  become  well 
furnished  with  young  growth,  they  may  be  divided 
and  treated  the  same  as  young  plants.  The  Pansy 
and  Viola  delight  in  rich  soil,  and  a  good  layer  of 
rotten  manure  dug  deeply  into  the  beds  is  the 
best  preservative  in  the  case  of  drought.  A'iolas 
are  now  so  like  Pansies  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  but  the  same  treatment  applies  to 
both,  and  the  Violas  of  the  cornuta  section  that 
still  retain  the  semblance  of  enlarged  wild  Violet 
blooms  possess  some  extremely  soft  pleasing  tints 
of  colour.  Viola  Blue  Perfection  is  an  especially 
good  variety,  and  Blue  Bell  makes  a  good  com- 
panion to  it. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.— The 
long  protracted  drought  has  been  extremely  try- 
ing for  these  moisture-loving  plants,  but  where 
the  crowns  are  safe,  they  will,  with  the 
return  of  showery  weather,  quickly  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  the  old  foliage,  and  be  even  more 
florifcrous  than  in  seasons  following  those  that 
have  been  moist  and  dull.  We  transplant  most 
of  our  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  directly  they 
have  done  flowering  in  the  coolest  and  most  shady 
borders  we  have,  and  keep  them  moist  by  water- 
ing until  they  have  become  rooted.  We  also  plant 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  crown  well  with  soil, 
and  if  sunshine  is  very  intense  we  lay  a  screen  of 
branches  or  a  thin  layer  of  straw  over  them.  If 
the  weather  becomes  moist  these  may  now  be  re- 
moved, carefully  stirring  the  soil  between  the 
rows  and  giving  a  good  soaking  ot  water.  Tbns 
treated  they  will  quickly  produce  fine  crowns  of 
foliage,  and  if  carefully  transferred  to  the  .spring 
flower  garden  will  make  a  fine  display,  but  they 
look  best  on  mossy  banks  or  under  trees  where 
the  herbage  is  thin,  as  then  the  heavy  rains  in 
spring  do  not  soil  the  delicate  blossoms. 

Arabis   albida  and    its    variegated-leaved 

variety  make  useful  edging  plants,  and  thrive  in 
any  ordinary  garden  soil.  Cuttings  of  them  put 
in  under  handhghts  will  now  be  tit  for  planting 
out  in  nursery  rows,  and  another  batch  may  be 
put  in  ;  old  tufts  m.ay  be  parted  and  re-planted. 
Aubrietias. — These  beautiful  dwarf  carpet 
plants,  which  form  such  masses  of  lovely  purple 
flowers  in  the  early  spring  months,  are  easily  in- 
creased by  cuttings  or  by  seeds,  .and  when  planted 
thickly  form  a  perfectly  level  mass  of  delicate 
flowers.  Aubrietia  purpurea  and  A.  gn-eca  are  also 
well  adapted  for  co%-ering  banks  or  mounds,  as 
when  thoroughly  established  they  live  in  dry 
places  where  many  plants  would  perish. 

Annuals  ot  certain  kinds  are  extensively 
used  for  spring  bedding.  They  require  to  be  sown 
in  August  when  they  get  well  established,  but  do 
not  start  into  flower  until  the  following  spring. 
The  beautiful  blue  Nemophila  insignis,  the 
bright  rosy  pink  Silenes,  the  Saponaria  calabrica, 
the  straw-coloured  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  and 
m.any  others  that  grow  freely  in  any  common  gar- 
den soil,  and  that  make  a  fine  display  in  spring, 
are  well  worth  .attention.  If  the  beds  are  not 
ready  for  their  reception  as  soon  as  they  are  Large 
enough  to  plant  out  of  the  seed  bed,  they  must  be 
transplanted  into  rows  about  6  in.  apart,  so  as  to 
ensure  dwarf,  bushy  plants. 

Bulbs. — .\s  the  best  time  for  getting  imported 
bulbs  is  now  at  hand,  I  would  advise  anyone  con- 
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templating-  a  good  display  to  obtain  them  early. 
Single  Tulips,  such  as  lUiitus,  flue  crimson  or 
yelkiw  like  Canary  Bird,  are  the  most  effective,  as 
they  stand  np  better  than  many  without  staking 
when  heavy  through  rain,  and  the  same  maybe 
said  of  Hyacinths,  which  look  lovely  peeping 
through  a  carpet  of  Forget-me-nots,  or  Silenes, 
and  a  good  band  of  Crocuses.  Aconites  and 
Scillas  look  well  associated  with  variegated 
Arabis. 

Shrubs. — A  good  supply  of  dwarf  shrubs  we 
find  to  be  very  effective  in  winter  and  spring.  By 
using  shapely  little  specimens  of  Eetinosporas, 
Junipers,  Hollies,  Aucubas,  Box,  and  other  hand- 
some leaved  evergreens,  the  flat  surface  of  carpet 
beds  is  broken  up,  and  a  better  effect  is  the  result. 

Llnion.  J-  GnoOM. 


New  Zealand  Flax. — Believing  the  flower- 
ing of  I'hormium  tenax  in  a  l.j-in.  pot  to  be  an 
unusual  circumstance,  I  send  a  photograph  of  it. 
It  is  one  of  two  plants  in  the  same  pot  raised 
from  seeds  received  direct  from  Xew  Zealand  a 
few  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  confined 
root  room,  it  has  reached  the  height  of  9  ft.,  with 
leaf  blades  8  ft.  long. — J.  M.,  Chunnoiit/i.  Dorset. 

Musk  Out-of-doors. — We  have  no  yellow 
flowering  plant  wliich  grows  so  luxuriantly  as  a 
carpet  for  rustic  beds  as  the  common  Musk.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  spreads  and  propagates 
itself  like  Jilint.  Where  it  meets  with  a  dwarf 
liose  bush,  or  anything  to  take  hold  of,  it  will 
creep  up  for  18  in.  or  more,  and  little  pyramids  of 
it  thus  formed  are  very  pretty.  As  Musk  is  such 
a  general  favourite,  I  am  rather  surprised  that  it 
is  not  of  tenor  seen  as  a  hardy  border  plant. — M. 

Propagating  Pinks  by  Division. — The 

Pinks  spoken  of  by  Miss  Owen  as  being  thusprojDa- 
gated  are  our  new  dwarf  section,  which  foi'm  such  a 
mat  of  Grass  that  they  can  be  readily  increased  by 
this  method.  Of  course  this  is  of  great  advantage 
to  amateurs  wlio  want  a  moderate  number  of 
strong  plants  rather  than  a  great  stock  of  small 
ones  such  as  would  be  got  from  cuttings.  If 
divided  and  planted  out  early  in  autumn  the}' 
make  grand  blooming  plants  by  the  following 
June. — DiCKSOXS  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edin- 
hiirgh. 

Hyacinthus  candicans.— Some  dry  bulbs 
of  this  fine  Hyacinth  planted  at  the  end  of 
February  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  but 
where  the  soil  has  been  for  the  summer  fearfully 
drj-,  have  flowered  nobly,  carrying  spikes  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  blooms  each.  Several  bulbs 
in  a  large  pot  should  make  elegant  objects  in  a 
conservatory  or  corridor,  and  in  the  open  ground 
they  should  he  planted  in  clumps.  The  flowers  do  not 
rival  those  of  the  Eucharis  in  purity,  but  wired 
would  be  useful  for  bouquets  or  button-holes, 
especially  when  the  pollen  cases  are  removed. — 
A.  D. 

Lathyrus  latifolius  roseus.— This  is  the 
designation  I  have  given  to  a  very  charming  form 
of  the  Everlasting  Pea  growing  here— one  of  the 
most  delicately  tinted  and  prettiest  I  have  seen. 
The  flowers  are  white  ground  ones,  heavily  flushed 
with  rose,  the  top  petals  having  most  colour.  It 
is,  perhaps,  well  known  to  some,  but  to  me  it  was 
a  stranger  till  it  bloomed  most  freely  this  year. 
There  are  some  half-dozen  of  these  latifolius  Peas 
that  are  worth  a  place  in  every  garden  just  grow- 
ing in  clumps  about  old  stumps,  or  having  the 
support  of  some  stout  Pea  sticks.  Whilst  they  do 
so  much  to  render  a  garden  gay,  withstanding 
drought  well,  they  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  cut 
flowers. — A.  D. 

Hardy  Ferns.— The  following  varieties  of 
hardy  Ferns  are,  amongst  others,  grown  in  Messrs. 
Drummond's  nurseries,  near  Edinburgh,  viz. :  Ten 
well-marked  varieties  of  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina 
. — Applebyanum,  coronatum,  coronium,  crispum 
gracile,  diaperatum,  grandiceps  (very  finely  cut), 
multiceps,  plumosum,  Wardianum,  and  Victoria, 
ths  latter  found  near  Montrose.  Associated  with 
these  were  also   Lastrea  Filix-mas  crispa    and 


crispa  gracilis,  Osmunda  elegans,  said  to  be 
different  from  tlie  pretty  O.  palustris,  which  it 
much  resembles;  Polj'stichum  angulare  cristatum, 
grandiceps,  and  Brauni, a  fine  kind;  Polystichum 
grandidens,  which  appears  to  be  the  New  Zealand 
P.  vestitum,  Polystichum  Eobertianum,  and  three 
good  varieties  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare — crista- 
tum, lasceratum,  and  Wardi,  the  latter  a  very 
distinct  kind.— C.  M.  0. 

Hybridising  Carnations.  —  Jluch  has 
been  said  lately  on  the  difficulty  of  findingpollcn 
for  hybridising  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  no 
wonder.  It  you  look  at  a  single  Carnation  you 
will  see  dozens  of  stamens  loaded  with  pollen,  but 
in  a  show  or  fully  double  flower  you  will  find  com- 
parati  vely  f  ew,f  or  all  that  beautiful  reduplication  of 
petals  is  only  a  new  way  of  utilising  the  stamens, 
for  any  botanist  will  tell  you  that  the  extra  petals 
are  "transformations"  of  tlie  extra  stamens. 
Consequently,  it  is  only  a  practised  hand  that  can 
find  sufficient  pollen  in  these  beautiful  varieties, 
but  I  myself  never  look  for  it  in  tlic  best  or  lead- 
ing first  blooms.  It  you  wait  for  the  small  side 
blooms  to  expand  you  are  suie  to  find  plenty  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  is  shining. 
You  must  remember  that  the  pollen  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  ripe  at  the  same  time  as  the  style  in  the 
same  flower,  the  style  being  generally  ripe  a  few 
days  after  and  the  pollen  a  few  days  before  the 
full  maturity  of  the  flower.  The  style  is  ready 
for  fertilisation  when  }-ou  see  the  tips  curling  and 
viscous,  and  then,  having  found  the  pollen  with 
which  you  wish  to  hybridise,  apply  it  very  lightly 
with  a  fine  camel's-hair  brush.  Kemember  the  pods 
must  not  be  gathered  till  quite  dry,  but  full  di- 
rections for  crossing  for  seed  will  be  found  in  a 
back  number  of  The  Gaeden. — Gikofle. 

Snapdragons  for  Rockwork.- In  your 
notice  of  some  dwarf  seedlings  of  these  in  a 
recent  Garden,  you  say  they  look  like  rock  plants, 
and  it  has  often  surprised  me  that  they  are  not 
much  moi'e  used  for  the  decoration  of  rockwork 
than  they  arc.  The  native  wild  yellow  Snap- 
dragon makes  its  home  on  old  crumbling  walls 
or  ruins,  and  few  plants  thrive  better  or  flower 
more  freely  on  or  among  rocks  than  the  many 
varieties  of  the  garden  Snapdragon.  The  yellow 
shades,  the  white,  single  and  double,  aird  the 
purple  varieties  are  perhaps  among  the  best 
adapted  for  the  rockery.  Snapdragons  are  not 
only  beautiful  alone,  but  they  group  or  mass  re- 
markably well  with  Foxgloves,  and  one  of  the 
finest  effects  I  have  ever  seen  was  formed  of  the 
curious  trinity  of  Foxgloves,  Snapdragons, 
and  common  Bracken,  all  intermixed  in  the 
wildest  confusion,  and  growing  with  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  The  Bracken  formed  a  rich  green 
foil  to  the  brightness  and  brilliance  of  the  Fox- 
gloves and  Snapdragons.  It  seems  surprising 
that  the  two  latter  plants  are  not  more  used  in 
rockeries  and  wild  gardens  than  they  are.  It  is 
quite  an  unnatural  arrangement  to  clothe  rocks 
with  Ferns  only,  as  is  so  often  done.  Such  cloth- 
ing may  be  said  to  be  the  exception  in  Nature, 
not  her  rule,  and  such  plants  as  these  and  most 
alpine  plants  are  far  more  congruous,  brilliant, 
and  pleasing  among  rocks  than  Ferns  only, 
however  verdant  in  colour  or  varied  in  size  and 
form.— D.  T.  Fish. 

Border  Carnations.  —  Those  interesting 
notes  (p.  103)  about  Carnations  will  doubtless 
serve  to  direct  fuller  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
these  not  only  as  border  flowers,  but  also  for  supply- 
ing cut  blooms.  At  two  gardens  I  recently  visited 
I  found  both  gardeners  speaking  in  high  terms  of 
the  value  of  a  bod  of  these  plants  of  many  and 
various  shades  and  markings  growing  in  the 
kitchen  garden  borders.  They  had  furnished  for 
a  long  time  an  abundance  of  useful  and  fragrant 
flowers.  The  Continental  varieties,  of  which  there 
were  samples,  are  more  floriferous  tlian  our  show 
kinds,  and  are  less  affected  by  weather  or  disease. 
Some  make  plenty  of  grass,  others  yield  none,  but 
as  some  seed  freely,  and  seed  is  always  cheap  and 
good,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  sowing  should  not 
be  made  every  year.  I  can  imagine  that  to 
growers  of  flowers  for  market  on  a  large  scale, 
some    three    or    four  good  clear  coloured  selfs 


would  be  most  acceptable.  White,  scarlet,  crimson, 
purple,  and  similar  hues  suit  well.  Private 
growers  who  want  a  iasket  of  flowers  for  the 
house  every  day  are  not  so  hard  to  please,  and 
just  at  this  time  of  the  year  nothing  comes  in 
more  acceptable  than  Violets,  Peas,  Carnations, 
and  Tea  Koses,  with  n  few  Grasses  and  pieces  of 
Fern.  Dressers  of  tables  and  stands  too  often 
make  mistakes  in  employing  too  many  kinds  of 
flowers.  One  or  two  kinds  in  variety  would  look 
far  better,  and  for  this  purpose  Carnations  are 
invaluable.  Yellow  hues  so  far  have  not  been 
striking,  and  indeed  I  fear  we  shall  never  see  a 
Carnation  that  can  rival  the  Sweet  Sultan  or 
Coreopsis  in  colour,  but  that  may  help  to  spur 
raisers  on  to  strive  for  what  seems  impossible.  It 
is  not  now  too  late  to  sow  seed  of  Sweet  Sultan 
in  pans  under  glass,  but  the  best  time  is  the 
month  of  Jlay,  and  then  in  the  open  ground,  as 
such  seedlings  make  fine  robust  plants  for  the 
next  vear. — A.  D. 


A   HARDY    BEDDING    PLANT. 

Having  occasion  to  propagate  a  quanfitj-  of 
various  dwarf  hardy  plants  with  the  view  of  using 
them  for  edgings  for  beds,  shrubberies,  and  for 
rockwork,  among  them  was  a  bed  of  Sedum 
spurium  about  40  ft.  long  by  i  ft.  wide  of  the 
darkest  and  I  think  the  best  variety.  Most  of  the 
things  were  transplanted  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  but  fully  the  half  of  the  Sedum  spurium  bed 
was  left.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  beds  were  filled 
with  the  cuttings  or  offsets  in  the  autumn  of  1879. 
The  Sedum  grew  well  in  the  summer  of  1880,  was 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  all  weathers,  but 
lost  all  foliage  during  the  past  winter.  In  spring 
vigorous  growth  was  made,  and  the  bed  was  soon 
covered  b.y  a  dense  carpet  of  bright  green.  May 
came  and  the  Sedum  showed  well  for  bloom,  and 
for  two  months  it  has  been  a  sheet  of  the  most 
showy  Colour — an  unusual  shade  of  red ;  so 
densely  is  it  now  in  flower,  that  the  foliage  is 
quite  hidden.  Every  person  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time  in  the  distance  immediately  asks.  What  is 
that  ?  Bedding  gardeners  especially  are  struck 
with  it.  Common  although  the  plant  is,  few  seem 
to  recognise  it,  and  none  seem  to  have  had  any 
suspicion  of  its  merits  as  a  bedder,  simply  because 
it  is  unusual  to  see  this  plant  in  such  a  large  mass. 
We  have  numerous  large  patches  of  the  plant  in 
positions  where  it  does  not  flower  at  all  or  but 
very  sparingly.  There  are  also  other  varieties — 
a  flesh  coloured  one  and  one  nearly  white,  but 
this  dark  variety  is  far  the  showiest. 

HiBEENIAN. 


SEASONABLE    WORK. 

Flower  Garden.— This  department,  now  at 
its  best,  will  require  regular  attention  to  watering, 
pegging,  and  dressing,  in  order  to  prevent  strong 
growers  from  encroaching  upon  their  weaker 
neighbours,  a  verj'  important  point  in  the  success- 
ful management  of  carpet  beds,  Mixed  borders  in 
which  Phloxes  and  other  free  growers  are  planted 
will  take  large  supplies  of  water,  otherwise  this 
hot  dry  weather  will  soon  throw  them  out  of  bloom. 
Keep  them  neatly  tied  to  sticks  to  prevent  injury 
by  wind,  and  aim  at  quality  in  preference  to 
quantity  of  bloom  by  mulching  with  rotten  leaf- 
mould  where  exposed  on  dry  sloping  borders.  Two 
useful  old  plants  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
garden  are  Salvia  patens  and  Lobelia  cardinalis  : 
they  go  well  together  in  the  formation  of  beds  or 
back  row  clumps,  do  best  in  rich  peaty  soil,  and 
require  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.  Tigridia 
grandiflora,  an  easily  managed  Cape  Irid,  makes  a 
fine  display  at  this  season,  and  although  the  in- 
dividual flowers  only  last  a  day,  liberal  treatment 
will  insure  a  succession  for  three  weeks  or  more. 
The  best  mode  of  treatment  is  to  lift  the  roots  in 
the  autumn,  keep  tliem  dry  and  free  from  frost 
through  the  winter,  and  pot  six  or  eight  in  G-in. 
pots  in  the  spring  :  they  may  then  be  plunged  in  a 
cold  pit  and  turned  out  into  the  beds  early  in  June. 
Where  the  choice  kinds  of  Geraniums  have  made 
good  growth  all  the  cuttings  that  can  be  obtained 
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should  be  taken  off  and  struck  on  warm  Ijordcr.s 
in  tlie  open  air.  I'ldo.xes,  I'entstemons,  and  the 
like  may  also  be  propagated  under  cap  glasses 
placed  on  a  shady  border.  W.  Coleman. 


ORCHIDS. 


NATIVE  IIABITAT.S  OF  OIICIIIU.S.* 

The  way  in  which  Orchids  grow  is,  as  a  rule,  so 
wellknownthatlittledescriptionis  needed;  great 
numbers  are  of  anepiphytalcharacter;  others,  and 
byno  means  those  thatare  the  least beautiful,are 
terrestrial,  growing  on  a  rich  deposit  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  Much,  however,  as  we  may 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  be  able  to 
tell  with  only  a  .slight  inspection  the  different 
genera  to  which  any  plant  belongs,  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  desire  stillfurther  to  possess  some 
information  respecting  the  countries  and  climate, 
the  localities  and  habit  ats  of  those  that  continually 
come  under  oiirnotlce  ;  forit willoftenbethecase 
that  by  knowing  their  surroundings  in  their  native 
homes,  we  may  so  arrange  our  methods  of  treat- 
ment, that  whilst  app.irently  treating  our  collec- 
tions as  a  whole,  we,  through  the  knowledge  we 
have  acquired, are  neverthelessgivlngtoeachand 
all,  in  a  modified  form,  that  amount  of  heat  and 
moisture,  sunlight  or  shade  in  which  in  their 
native  home  they  grew  and  flourished. 

The  Districts  in  which  Orchids  are  found 
are  very  numerous ;  they  grow  in  profusion 
along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas;  in 
the  damp  Jungles  of  Nepaul  and  Bhotan,  the 
valley  of  Assam,  and  on  the  Khasya  Hills, 
some  of  the  finest  Dendrobiums,  Ctelogynes, 
Cymbldiums,  &c.,  coming  from  this  locality.  On 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Jynteea 
and  Naga  Hills,  the  Vauda  crerulea  and  Vanda 
(Jathcartl  prow  profusely;  in  Bengal  and  the 
Sunderbunds,  Vanda  Ro.xburghi.  Several  of 
the  Saccolabiums  and  Aerides  are  met  with 
growing  upon  the  stems  and  forked  branches  of 
the  trees,  chiefly  those  at  the  edge  of  the  woods 
in  Burmah  and  Arracan.  The  Tenasserlm  and 
Tavoy  provinces,  whence  so  many  Dendrobes, 
such  as  Wardlanum,  Falconeri,  thyrslflorum, 
Vanda  Parish!,  Cymbidlum  Parlshl,  and  Sacco- 
labiums, are  sent  over  to  us,  are  rich  in  Orchids. 
Java  possesses  some  .300  different  species,  and 
Cjylou,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  and  in  fact  almost  all  the  Islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  are  bountifully  supplied 
with  Orchids,  not  forgetting  Japan,  whence 
come  to  us  the  singular  and  lovely  Angrsocum 
falcatum,  Dendrobium  japonicum,  and  Cypripe- 
dium  japonicum.  Passing  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  we  come  to  the  home  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Agraicums — the  Island  of  5ladagascar. 
Again,  on  the  mainland  of  Africa  many 
remarkably  curious  forms  are  continually  being 
collected,  whilst  down  at  the  southern  extremity 
the  lovely  Dlsa  grandiflora  and  others  of  a 
terrestrial  character  may  be  gathered  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  .Sailing  still  further  to  the  west 
across  the  Atlantic,  we  reach  the  shores  of  tlie 
New  World,  and  if  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
there  is  much  tu  rivet  one's  attention  and  charm 
the  eye,  we  now  seem  to  have  entered  upon  an 
entirely  new  world,  in  which  there  is  wealth 
and  floral  beauty.  Brazil  we  touch  at  with  its 
vast  numbers  of  Lfclias  and  C'attleyas,  its 
Oacidlums  and  Sophronitis ;  British  Guiana, 
Dem^rara,  famous  for  Cattle3'a  superba,  Oucidium 
Lanceaaum,andEpidendrumbioornutum.  Again 
we  touch  at  Guatemala,  New  (jrenada,  Mexico, 
Peru,  Erualor,  each  country  being  the  home  of 
innumerable  hosts  of  some  of  the  most  chaste  and 
delightful  forms  to  be  found  in  the  entire  range 


•  Lecture,  somewhat  aliridgetl.  delivered  in  the  Town 
Hill,  Mane!  C:ter,  by  Mr.  Swan,  l''allovilleld. 


of  this  family.  In  North  America  the  hardy 
Cypripediums  in  the  bogs  of  many  of  tlie  Wes- 
tern States  are  numerous  and  fine,  and  even  our 
own  country  is  the  home  of  over  'M  distinct 
species. 

Temperature  and  Altitude. — When  we 
speak  of  any  plant  as  being,  for  instance,  a  native 
of  India,  the  expression  conveys  but  little  to 
those  who  have  the  culture  of  these  plants  to 
deal  with.  The  seasons  vary  much,  the  extent 
of  the  country  being  so  great ;  elevation  also 
affects  in  a  great  measure  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture. High  situations  are  necessarily  much  colder 
than  the  plains,  where  a  very  high  range  of 
temperature  rules  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year.  At  Ootacamund  in  June  the 
thermometer  often  stands  at  about  G')"  Falir.  in 
the  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
cold  season  there  are  sharpish  frosts  in  the 
mornings.  Coonoor,  In  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  is 
now  easily  reached  from  Madras.  The  road 
along  which  travellers  proceed  in  the  ascjnt 
of  the  hills  is  beautiful,  and  the  scenery  of  a 
varied  and  attractive  character,  the  mountains 
rising  abruptl}'  right  and  left  of  the  valley 
from  6000  ft.to  OOOU  ft.  Here  ^'anda  Koxburghi 
is  found  growing  upon  trees,  and  in  its  native 
habitat.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  the  flowers 
of  different  plants  vary  in  depth  of  colour.  A 
writer  speaking  of  Saccolabium  panlculatum 
found  In  this  locality  says  the  white  variety  is 
e.xceedingly  pretty,  bearing  a  single  .spike,  whilst 
rubrum,  a  variety  of  the  same,  is  often  branched. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  says,  the  difference  in 
these  two  plants  is  caused  by  the  different 
elevations  at  which  they  are  found;  low  down 
it  is  nearly  white,  increasing  in  depth  of  colour 
as  the  higher  altitude  of  (KlOO  ft.  is  reached. 
At  Coonoor  and  Kartary  it  is  pale  rose  or  pink ; 
at  8000  ft.  deep  red  or  rubrum.  The  tempera- 
ture of  Coonoor  is  about  70°  in  the  shade  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  rainfall  is  small,  being 
shielded  from  the  south-west  monsoon  by  the 
higher  range  intervening  between  it  and 
Ootacamund.  The  vegetation  shows  the  absence 
of  much  moisture.  The  trees  and  rocks,  instead 
of  being  crowded  with  epiphytal  and  parasitical 
plants,  are  comparatively  bare.  Aerides  crlspum, 
the  finest  Orchid  on  the  hills  (with  the  exception 
of  Schriideri,  of  which  only  one  plant  has  as  yet 
been  found),  grows  on  rocks.  It  is  a  free 
flowerer,  and  ranges  from  oOOO  ft.  to  8000  ft. 
Those  growing  on  higher  elevations  have  a 
longer  stem  with  narrower  leaves.  This  variety 
will  be  Warnerl.  Here,  too,  is  Saccolabium 
Keedl.  Bolbophyllums,  Erias,  Coilogyues,  and 
a  few  Dendrobes  are  met  with  at  Harjeeling. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  I-'IO  in.  at 
an  elevation  of  ;Jj00  ft.,  whilst  at  I'oOO  ft.  it  is 
100  in.;  the  greater  part  of  the  rainfalls  during 
June.  July,  .Vugust,  and  September,  very  little 
falling  in  tlie  other  months.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  higher  altitude  is  04°,  that 
of  the  lower  being  TP',  and  tlie  lowest  from  -iO^ 
to  4-/°.  Lieut.-C'olonel  Benson,  who  for  .several 
years  has  been  engaged  at  different  times  in 
collecting 

OrchidH  in  Burmah,  thus  speaks  of  tlie 
results  of  his  travels:  "I  have  lived  in  the 
jungles  for  weeks,  I  may  say  mouths,  and  tons 
of  different  kinds  of  plants  have  passed  through 
my  hands,  mostly  either  gathered  by  myself  or 
in  my  presence.  In  the  Tropics  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  climates,  and  in  each  variety  of  cli- 
mate we  find  that  variety  of  Orchid  which  it 
best  suits.  Some  Orchids  have  a  wide  range  of 
distribution  ;  others,  again,  are  restricted  to  par- 
ticular localities  ;  for  instance,  1  have  never 
found  .Saccolabium  giganteum  at  Moulmein  or 
Kangoou,  or  south  thereof.  I  presume  simply 
because  there  is  too  great  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere ;   but  travelling   northward,  beyond 


the  e.xtreme  influence  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the 
plant  puts  in  an  appearance,  first  in  small  quan- 
tities and  of  small  size,  but  as  you  approach  the 
drier  climate  of  Prome  and  Thayetmyo,  where 
hot  winds  blow,  and  the  thermometer  is  usually 
in  the  dry  season  about  112°  Fahr.  in  the  shade, 
the  plant  is  found  in  great  profusion  and  luxu- 
riance, growing  on  trees  in  a  deciduous  jungle, 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,   and  in 
most  cases  with  its  leaves  in  a  scorched  state.   I 
could   give   numbers   of    similar   examples,  as 
Vanda  i3en.sonEe,  Saccolabium  ampullaceum,&c. 
Most  Orchids  love  light,  air,  and  water,  good  free 
drainage  and  ventilation."  Speaking  of  Dendro- 
bluin   formosum,   the  same  writer  says,  "  This 
plant  I  have  never   observed  growing  at   any 
elevation  worthy  of  notice  above  the  plains,  or 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea.     On  ascending 
the   mountains   more   Inland   we   come    acro.ss 
its   co-species,   Dendrobium    infundlbulum,   1). 
eburneum,   and   D.   Jameslanum.     I  may  here 
remark  that  we  have  at  once  a  good  index  or 
guide  as  to  the  requirements  of  these  somewhat 
ditTicult    species  —  the    former    on    the    coast 
revelling  in  abundance  of  light  and  heat,  the 
latter  species  on  the  mountains  evidently  enjoy- 
ing a  much  cooler  and  probably  moister  atmo- 
sphere.   The  favourite  habitat  for  U.  formosum 
is   on    trees,   as,    for    instance,   Bipterocarpus 
iKvis   and  a  species   of  Dlllenia.      This  plant 
does  not  seek  shady  places  for  growth  ;  in  fact, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  few  Orchids  care 
for  more  shade  than  what  is  given  by  the  trees 
when  in  leaf.     During  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April  they  must  be  exposed  to  an 
atmosphere  of   110°  F'ahrenheit  in  the  shade. 
This  intense  heat  so  causes  the  pseudo-bulbs  to 
shrivel,  that  specimens   gathered   in  February 
can  scarcely  be  recognised  as  the  same  healthy 
specimens  observed  in  the  previous  November, 
the  bulbs  in  that  short  space  of  time  having 
decreased  to   at  least   half   their   natural  and 
healthy  dimensions.  Saccolabium  giganteum  and 
guttatum,  Vanda   Bensonw,  D.  Parlshl,  D.  albo- 
sauguineum,  D.Dalhousieanum,  D.  chrysotoxum, 
and   Saccolabium   ampuUaceum,  &c.,   may,   as 
plants     found     on     the     plains,     be     said    to 
bear  a  difference  of  temperature  from  40"'  to 
110°  or  lli''^  J"ahr.  in  the  shade  during  the  cold 
and  hot  seasons,  and  this  difference  during  the 
mouth  of  February  would  frequently  take  place 
in  a  single  day.     About   loO  miles  from  Moul- 
mein a  range  of  mountains  is  reached  which  are 
subject  to  a  heavy  rainfall  and  moisture  from 
the  constant   mists  from  the  clouds  that  fre- 
quently  envelop   it.        Commencing  from   the 
plains,  and  rising  to  an  altitude  of  from  GOOD  ft. 
to  7000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  following  plants 
are   met   with,  viz.,  Dendrobium   BuUerlanuni, 
Thunia  Bensoni,  D.  infundlbulum,  ( 'yprlpedium 
villosum,   Cymbidium    tigrinum,    and    Pleione 
Relchenbachiana.    At  this  elevation  the  thermo- 
meter averages  in  the  shade  somewhere  about 
7.)^   at    midday,  descending    to   40^,   or   even 
lower,  in  the  mornings  at  sunrise."   .Speaking  of 

The  Arracan  Mountains,  also  visited 
and  partly  explored  by  the  same  writer,  we 
find  the  following  remarks  :  "  These  mountains 
form  as  it  were  a  barrier  to  the  south-west 
monsoon,  arresting  its  force  to  the  eastward  ; 
consequentl_y  the  country  round  about  Promo 
and  Tliayctmyo  has  a  considerably  drier  climate 
than  that  about  Itangoon  and  Moulmein.  Thus 
the  rainfall  on  the  Prome  or  east  side  is  very 
much  less  than  that  on  the  west,  which  is 
expo.sed  to  the  full  violence  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  coming  direct  from  the  ocean.  On 
these  mountains,  about  half-way  up,  on  trees  on 
the  exposed  ridges  subject  to  very  great  moisture, 
be.slde  abundance  of  rain,  D.  Bensoni  is  gathered. 
D.  crassiuode  also  is  found  growing  on  large 
tree.«,  the  thermometer  falling  to  40-'  in  the  cold 
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season.  IX  Farmeri,  tlio  3-ellow  variety,  is  also 
met  with  growing-  on  large  trees  rmtl  in  shady 
places,  where  the  average  temperature  is  75^ 
and  the  rainfall  SIO  in.,  whilst  the  white  variety 
is  found  on  the  plains  near  Moulmein,  where  the 
average  temperature  is  from  80"^  to  8.")"^,  and  the 
annual  ralnfallfrom  ^OOin.to  2.jO  in.  ;  in  the  same 
locality  Aerides  Lohbi  and  Saccolabium  Blumei 
are  plentifully  met  with,  ^'anda  coerulescens 
is  met  with  on  the  Arracan  IMountains,  growing 
on  deciduous  trees  where  the  thermometer  some- 
times reaches  1:20''  in  the  shade,  whilst  V. 
Denisoniana  is  found  in  shady  places  where  the 
average  temperature  is  only  70°.  JI.  Kurz 
thus  speaks  of 

Pegu,  on  the  .southern  extremity  of  Burmah. 
"  I'nlike  tlie  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
which  enjoy  ait  uniform  warm  and  moist 
climate,  Pegu  on  the  mainland  has  a  dry 
season,  partly  cold,  partly  hot,  extending  from 
December  to  April, 
and  a  rainy  season, 
which  lasts  from  Jlay 
to  November.  The 
thermometer  rarely 
rises  above  88°  in  the 
shade  in  the  cold  sea- 
son, and  often  sinks 
as  low  as  57°.  In 
the  hot  season  the 
thermometer  rises  to 
05°  and  100°  in  the 
shade,  but  the  nights 
remain  cool  and  agree- 
able with  very  little 
dew.  In  the  Prome 
district,  although  the 
thermometer  in  March 
at  mid-day  registered 
between  101^  and 
102^,  the  sky  was  so 
hazy  that  M.  Kurz 
worked  exposed  in 
the  direct  sun  with- 
out any  inconveni- 
ence. In  the  ever- 
green forests  on  the 
Martaban  Hills  dew 
falls  so  hea\'ily  as 
to  wet  the  travel- 
ler when  marching 
along  the  river  banks, 
but  after  an  ascent 
of  100  ft.  to  200  ft. 
the  same  dryness 
occurs  in  the  forests 
as    on     the     plains. 

The  vicinity  of  the  sea  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  greater  degree  of  dampness.  The  maxi- 
mum temperature  registered  was  107^,  the 
minimum  temperature  52'^ ;  the  highest  tem- 
perature occurring  in  April,  the  lowest  in 
November     and     December.  The     rainfall 

varies  immensely  accorduig  to  situation,  in 
some  localities  the  amount  being  as  low 
as  46  in.,  whilst  at  others  over  200  in.  are 
registered  during  the  year.  In  the  true 
swamp  forests  Orchids  are  very  common, 
covering  in  masses  the  branches  and  stems  of 
the  trees.  The  trees  met  with  in  deciduous 
forests,  owing  to  their  fissured  bark,  are  es- 
pecially fitted  for  the  support  of  epiphytes,  and 
they  are  therefore  developed  (o  a  degree  which 
would  appear  most  extraordinary  were  it  not 
that  they  comprise  mostly  such  plants  as  need 
light  rather  than  dampness  for  their  develop- 
ment. A  host  of  Orchids  make  their 
appearance  flowering  at  the 
the  hot  season,  when  they 
splendour  of  their  blooms  in 
manner.  In  the  mixed  forests 
chiefly  upon  permeable  strata,  and  which  are 


characterised  principally  by  the  prevalence  of 
climbing  plants,  Orchids  are  also  frequent,  but 
chiefly  such  widely  distributed  forms  as  species 
of  Cymbidium,  Pholidota,  Erias.  Saccolabiums, 
Dendrobiums,"  X-e.     In  the 

Botanical  Gardens,  Singapore,  the 
following  succeed  well,  viz. :  Vanda  Iloolceri, 
V.  teres,  and  Renanthera  coccinea,  Saccolabium 
violaceum  and  Ilarrisonianum  being  very  gay 
on  the  trees  on  which  they  have  been  established ; 
also  numerous  specimens  of  Phalaenopsis 
grandiflora  and  all  the  other  species  grown  in 
baskets  made  of  Cocoa-nut  husk,  four  or  five 
plants  being  placed  in  a  basket.  Aerides, 
{'alanthes,  Oncidiums.many  Dendrobes,  Vandas, 
Saccolabiums,  &c.,  are  also  grown  and  flowered 
freely.  A  plant  of  Renanthera  Lowi  flowered 
in  November,  1875,  with  eight  racemes,  four  of 
which  had  over  forty  flowers  on  each.     In  the 

Botanical   Gardens,    Ceylon,   the   an- 
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nual  rainfall,  the  result  of  five  recent  years' ; 
observations,  is  82  in.,  spread  over  200  days. 
The  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  in 
the  shade  are  89°  and  57''  Fabr.  respectively, 
and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  is  75°. 
The  average  maximum  temperature  iu  the  sun 
is  162°,  and  the  minimum  on  the  grass  4o°.  In 
this  district  most  of  the  large  trees  have 
climbers  covering  their  stems  and  branches. 
Ferns  and  Orchids  clothe  the  branches  and 
stems  which  are  destitute  of  climbers.  Aerides, 
Vanda  Roxburghi,V.  teres,  Walkeri,  Renanthera 
coccinea,  numbers  of  Dendrobiums,  including 
the  lovely  D.  McCarthia^,  Saccolabium  gutta- 
tum,  Bolbophyllum  gracile,  Cymbidiums, 
C'oelogynes,  Erias,  &c.,  are  numerous  and  fine. 
Many  of  the  creeping  Ferns,  such  as  Davallias, 
Nephrolepis,  Polypodiums,  &c.,  grow  inter- 
mLxed  with  the  Orchids  upon  the  trees.  Borneo, 
New  Guinea,  Java,  Australia  I  must  pass  over. 
As  each  country  becomes  explored  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  vast  numbers  of  species  and 
genera  will  be  sent  to  us,  of  which  we  at 
present  have  little  or  no  knowledge.  Captain 
Oliver,  in  his  work  on 


Madagascar,  thus  describes  a  scene :  "The 
forest  vegetation  was  wondrous  in  the  extreme  ; 
huge  timber  trees  abounded,  their  vast  trunks 
and  massive  limbs  being  covered  with  innumer- 
able banks  of  Ferns  and  Lichens,  and  matted 
with  Lianas,  to  which  other  epiphytal  plants 
were  festooned.  Here  Angrsecum  sesquipedale 
is  found  luxuriating  freely  and  in  abundance. 
Here  is  a  humid  atmosphere  under  a  tropical 
sun  ;  the  spontaneous  growth  and  decay  of 
vegetation  has  proceeded  without  intermission 
for  cycles  of  centuries,  producing  scenes 
unsurpassed  in  the  vegetable  world.  Here, 
too,  in  the  less  rapid  portions  of  the 
streams,  I  first  saw  the  Ouvirandra  fenestralis, 
its  latt  ice  leaves  waving  like  long  dark  green 
streamers  below  the  surface,  and  its  pink  blos- 
soms floating  on  the  surface  at  the  extremity  of 
the  long  stalks.  The  trees  which  overhung  the 
streams  were  covered  with  Orchids,  Ferns,  and 
Mo.sses,  one  Lichen 
especially  hanging 
from  the  larger  trees 
in  great  abundance." 
In  the 

Philippine  Is- 
lands the  Phalrenop- 
sis  amabilis  grows 
luxuriantly  on  the 
stems  ard  branches  of 
the  Mango  trees,  and 
fine  specimensof  gran- 
diflora are  met  with 
growing  in  forked 
branches  of  the  Orange 
trees,  where  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is 
about  84°,  the  ther- 
mometer often  regis- 
tering 120°  Fahr.  in 
the  shade  during  the 
dry  season.  Here  they 
cling  to  the  branches 
and  forked  stems  of 
the  trees,  their  long 
roots  running  up 
and  down  the 
smooth  stems  in  a 
singular  manner, 

some    running    2    ft. 
or    o 
and 
ally 
less 
On 

the  Table  Mountain 
at 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  Disa  grandi- 
flora grows,  and  is  seldom  or  never  met  with 
anywhere  else.  The  summit  is  frequently  en- 
veloped in  mist,  especially  at  the  season  when 
the  Disa  blooms,  and  it  is  also  very  cold,  the 
mist  being  accompanied  by  a  strong  cold  south- 
east wind.  After  this  succeeds  the  scorching 
sun  of  lat.  -30°.  So  much  for  general  circum- 
stances. The  particular  ones  are  that  the  Disas 
only  grow  along  the  steep  boggy  spongy  mar- 
gins of  a  stream  which  has  water  in  it  at  all 
seasons,  but  which  in  winter  must  be  so  swollen 
as  to  cover  the  plants.  In  some  parts  the  mar- 
gin is  completely  covered  with  the  Disa  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  plants,  but  immediately 
behind  the  Disa  is  a  margin  of^  Restios, 
which,  growing  taller  than  the  Disas,  and 
bending  over  the  stream,  afford  consider- 
able shade  to  the  roots  and  leaves,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  leave  the  flower- 
ing stalks  room  to  peep  out  at  the  sun 
and  exhibit  their  large  showy  blossoms. 
In  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Prof.  Reichen- 
bach,  in  reply  to  a  note  from  me,  accompanied 
by  a  flower  of  Cymbidium  Parishi,  which  plant, 


ft. 


in     length, 
even    occasion- 
measuring    not 
than        5     ft. 
the    summit    of 
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by-the-by,  flowered  with  me  in  June,  1878,  for 
the  first  time  in  Europe,  he  says,  "  The  Rev. 
C.  Parish  had  written  him  to  say  that  tliis 
Cymbidium  was  one  of  his  earliest  discoveries, 
havinff  been  found  by  him  durinfr  his  first  long 
journey  in  the  distant  junfjle  in  IS-J!.*.  On  the 
same  occasion,'' says  Mr.  I'arish,  "I  discovered 
Dendrobium  crassinode  and  several  other  good 
things,  but  I  was  so  bewildered  then  at  the 
numijer  of  novelties  of  all  kinds,  that  I  did  not 
know  what  to  choose,  as  I  could  not  carry  every- 
thing. A  beautiful  little  .i'Eschyuanthus  I  then 
found  I  have  never  since  seen.  1  gathered  a  fair 
quantity  of  C.  Parishi  audi). crassinode.  I  sent 
them  with  many  other  valuable  things  to  Messrs. 
Low,  with  one  box  meant  for  Kew,  but  all  six 
large  cases  got  sunk  in  the  Ganges.  It  was  a 
cruel  disappointment,  as  it  was  my  first  collec- 
tion, and  a  most  valuable  one ;  many  of  the 
plants  I  have  never  met  with  again." 

Jamaica. — In  the  grounds  of  the  mountain 
residence  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  situated 
at  a  distance  of  about  eleven  miles  from  Kings- 
ton, on  a  part  of  the  Blue  Mountain  range  of 
hills,  at  a  height  of  neaily  .'3000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  the  following  plants  were,  and  doubtless 
still  are,  grown  in  tubs  along  the  principal 
walks  :  Palms,  Alocasias,  C'aladiums,  Eucharis, 
and  Adiantums.  Bougainvillea  glabra  and 
Allamanda  Schotti  entwined  some  of  the 
Cedar  trees  to  a  height  of  40  ft.  Here 
also  are  good  specimens  of  Latania  borbonica, 
Pandanus  utilis  and  elegant  issimus,  and 
many  other  equally  effective  plants,  whilst 
to  crown  all  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  a  plant  about  12  ft.  high 
and  30  ft.  in  diameter,  of  the  most  elegant 
shape  and  appearance,  its  branches  tipped  with 
their  enormous  bracts  drooping  to  the  ground, 
one  head  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
bracts  2  ft.  G  in.  in  diameter.  Leaving  this, 
and  following  the  course  of  a  winding  walk,  we 
come  to  a  grove  of  Mangoes,  tlirough  which  we 
descend  by  a  flight  of  steps,  on  each  side  of 
■which  and  throughout  the  grove  are  placed 
clumps  of  native  Orchids,  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums, 
and  Pliaius  being  the  most  common  ;  but  many 
others,  both  epiphytal  and  terrestrial,  together 
with  an  almost  endless  variety  of  native  Ferns. 
The  fact  tliat  Ferns  are  almost  always  associated 
with  Orchids  in  their  native  homes  would  seem 
conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  wise  to  subdue  the 
direct  ravs  of  the  sun,  for  the  Ferns  always  prefer 
a  somew"hat  shaded  position,  and  if  subjected  to 
an  excess  of  light,  are  very  speedily  injured,  and 
if  the  excess  is  continued,  the  probability  is  that 
the  plants  will  speedily  perish.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  exceptionally  fine  forms  are  sent  to 
us  from  Gosta  Ilica.  The  quick-running  steamers 
now  are  able  to  bring  cases  of  plants  at  a  much 
quicker  rate  than  used  to  be  the  case  when  Mr. 
Skinner  first  sent  home  some  of  his  discoveries, 
which  in  a  great  measure  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  earlier  growers  and  admirers  of  Orchids. 
From 

Costa  Rica  we  get  the  lovely  and  scmewhat 
diflicult-to-manage  V.  Bowiana.  Here  in  its 
native  home  the  climate  is  the  most  regular  and 
agreeable  in  the  world,  and  the  greatest  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  liot  test  and  coldest 
day  at  San  Jose,  based  upon  ten  years'  observa- 
tion, is  less  than  l'O''  Fahr.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  1S7.J  was  about  0!J~'.  From  the  middle 
of  May  until  the  end  of  October  it  rains  almost 
every  day,  and  from  the  middle  of  December  to 
the  middle  of  April  only  exceptionally.  "On  the 
mountains  of 

"British  Guiana,"  writes  Dr.  Schomburgh, 
"Agaves,  Cacti,  .Mosses,  Gesneras,  and  Oichids 
cover  the  rocks  that  are  partially  bare  of  soil, 
whilst  in  the  clefts  and  fissures  "of  the  mighty 


sandstone  blocks  some  of  the  most  charming 
Orchids  are  found.  Mention  may  be  made  of 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  and 
Maxillaria?.  About  100  ft.  higher  the  charming 
Sobralia  Elizabetha;  in  all  its  varieties,  with 
flowtr-stalks  from  G  ft.  to  8  ft.,  appeared  in  masses 
through  which  we  had  to  clear  our  way  with  our 
cutlasses."  Speaking  of  the  continued  variety 
to  be  met  with  on  his  journey,  he  .says:  "  This 
constant  change  brought  us  to  the  forest,  where 
spread  before  us  lay  a  small  nuirshy  plain  on 
which  Flora  had  assembled  lier  most  beautifid 
treasures.  The  whole  plain  was  covered  with 
the  dark  blue  Utrieularia  Iluniboldti,  the  most 
beautiful  species  of  the  genus,  with  red-tinted 
flower-stalks  3ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  from  which  3  to  4 
of  its  curious  flowers  were  suspended.  High 
abo\'e  these  more  tender  plants  rose  the  flowers 
of  the  magnificent  Cypripedium  Lindleyanum, 
and  other  choice  Orchids.  Franz  Keller, 
travelling  along  the 

.Amazon  and  Madeira  rivers,  after  de- 
scribing the  scenery  and  the  majestic  Palms,  says: 
"But  more  than  all  is  the  profusion  of  Orchidsand 
Bromeliads  that  excite  our  attention ;  these  bright 
children  of  the  Tropics  en\elop  with  dense 
foliage  as  well  the  fallen  and  mouldering 
trunks  as  those  yet  upstanding  in  full 
vigour  and  bloom,  thus  forming  hanging  gardens 
of  astonishing  magnificence,  which  reveal  leaves 
and  flo'wers  of  the  most  irregular  shapes  and 
colour."  M.  Roezl  informs  us  that  in  Bona 
^'entura,  in  Choco,  he  found  Cypripedium 
parviflorumand  Eoezli,  also  Cattleya  chocoensis. 
At  Antigua  he  discovered  many  Masdevallias, 
also  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  G.  gigas; 
Epidendrum  Frederici  Guiliehui  at  North  Peru, 
also  IMasdevalha  amabilis.  At  Sierra  Madra 
he  discovered  Odontoglossum  madrense,  pul- 
chellum  citrosmnm  roseum.  At  Caraccas,  in 
Venezuela,  he  found  the  Eoezli  form  of  Cattleya 
labiata.  In  the  valley  of  Cauca,  in  Guayaquil, 
he  also  gathered  Masdevalliachimerse,Pescatorea 
Dayana,  and  many  others.  M.  J.  Van  Volxem 
tells  us  that  none  of  the  beautiful  Odonto- 
glossums brought  over  from  Bogota  are  to  be 
found  on  the  Savannah  of  Bogota  (8200  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea),  nor  yet 
above  it  on  the  slopes  of  its  mountainous 
gorges.  "  On  my  road  to  Susagasuga," 
he  says,  "  I  began  to  find  examples  of  tlie  same 
habit  as  O.  serratum  and  Odontoglossum  trium- 
phans  at  an  elevation,  I  should  think,  of  more 
than  GOOO  ft. ;  then  just  above  Susagasuga,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  5000  ft.,  I  found  Odonto- 
glossum Alexandra;  and  other  species  in  full 
glory  in  the  month  of  April.  On  the  plain, 
some  -OOO  ft.  lower  down,  are  to  be  found  plenti- 
fully all  the  splendid  varieties  of  Cattleyas,  such 
as  'i'riana;,  "W  agneri,  quadricolor,  '^^'arscewiczi, 
&c.,  no  two  clusters  of  plants  being  identical. 
All  the  Odontoglossums  grow  in  places  where 
they  receive  plenty  of  light,  such  as  on  trees 
along  the  margins  of  forests.  The  climbing 
species,  asO.  serratum  and  O.  zebriuum,  &c.,  grow 
along  the  trunks  of  the  large  trees.  O.Alexandra; 
is  generally  found  on  the  protruding  limbs  of  the 
trees  from  Gft.  to  28  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
bark  of  the  trees  and  branches  are  covered  with 
a  coat  of  living  Moss  j  in.  thick  at  the  most, 
and  this  is  always  wet,  either  from  the  rain  or 
from  the  dew.  In  this  Moss  the  Odontoglos- 
sums extend  their  roots,  but  they  seldom,  if 
ever,  ding  to  the  bark  itself ;  they  live  in  the 
Moss,  and  it  is  the  Moss,  not  the  plants,  that 
adheres  to  the  bark.  Such  are  the  conditions 
inider  which  Orchids  grow  naturally,  and  I 
have  alluded  to  them  at  some  length  in  the  hope 
that  some  useful  inferences  may  be  drawn  from 
them." 

Orchid  Houses.  —  Average  sized  span- 
roofed  houses  are  best  for  all  the  sections,  the 


larger  for  such  as  Dendrobes,  East  Indian  plants, 
and  Cattleyas,  whilst  houses  of  less  height  will 
be  best  for  the  Odontoglossums  and  those  of  a 
dwarfer  habit  of  growth,  the  object  in  each  case 
being  to  get  the  plants  as  near  the  light  as 
possible  without  their  being  in  danger  of  scorch- 
ing when  the  sun  may  suddenly  burst  upon 
them.  The  side  stages  of  the  hou.ses  should  be 
so  constructed  that  a  layer  of  sand  or  spar  may 
be  spread  upon  them.  I,  however,  consider 
small  coke  far  better  than  either,  as  it  is  of  a 
dark  colour  and  well  holds  the  moisture  poured 
upon  the  stages,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
allows  any  excess  of  water  to  pass  quickly  and 
easily  away  from  the  plants.  The  centre  of  the 
houses  may  also  be  of  a  similar  character,  or  a 
bed  filled  with  tan,  with  lattice-work  over  it, 
will  be  found  of  great  service  to  such  plants  as 
Ltendrobiums,  East  Indian  plants,  and  many  of 
the  strong  growing  Phaius  and  evergreen 
Calanthes.  Ventilators  should  he  provided  both 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  those  at  the  bottom 
being  covered  on  the  inside  with  perforated  zinc 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  birds  and  bees,  and  to 
make  it  the  more  difficult  for  snails  to  crawl  in 
and  commit  the  havoc  they  occasionally  do. 
Good  shading  must  also  be  given ;  where 
movable  rollers  can  be  used  they  should  always 
be  provided.  The  shading  should  be  run  up 
when  the  sun's  rays  are  diminishing  in  force  and 
power,  and  the  temperature  in  the  houses 
should  be  allowed  also  to  run  up  o^  to  lO'^  by 
the  aid  of  sunlight.  AVhilst  growing  all  Orchids 
enjoy  warmth  and  moisture,  and,  according  to 
the  locality  from  which  thej'  come,  so  will  the 
amount  of  heat  be  that  must  be  given  ;  when 
growth  is  finished  a  less  amount  of  heat  and 
moisture  will  be  requisite ;  and  here,  again, 
according  to  their  native  habitat  so  will  be  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  should  be 
rested  ;  Dendrobes  especially  will  be  benefited 
by  a  good  season  of  rest,  though  even  in  this 
family  it  will  be  found  that  many  wUl  be  rest- 
ing whilst  some  are  in  full  growth,  or  others  in 
full  bloom.  The  utmost  care  and  attention 
must  be  given  to  keep  the  plants  perfectly  clean. 
Doubtless  they  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  insects 
in  their  native  haunts,  but  in  our  houses  insect 
pesis  appear  to  increase  with  such  rapidity  and 
persistence,  that  unless  great  watchfulness  is 
exercised  the  plants  speedily  become  perma- 
nent Iv  disfigured  and  ultimately  die.  In  potting 
it  will  be  necessary  that  care  is  exercised.  The 
pots  .should  be  either  new  or  thoroughly  clean  ; 
the  crocks,  too,  should  not  bemused  twice  without 
being  washed.  The  Sphagnum  Moss  should  bo 
freed  from  all  litter  and  grassy  roots,  whilst  the 
peat,  which  should  be  of  a  very  fibrous  character, 
should  have  all  the  sand  and  earth}'  matter 
knocked  or  shaken  out  of  it  as  it  is  pulled  to 
pieces.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  greater  part  of 
the  plants  well  up  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  so 
that  the  water  may  the  more  readily  pass  away 
from  the  rhizomes  and  young  "  breaks,"  and 
make  it  a  point  to  keep  the  plants  in  pots  as 
small  as  can  consistently  be  manaeed,  of  coursa 
ever  bearing  in  mind  their  health  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  roots.  Do  not  practise  the  habit  of 
cutting  through  the  plants  to  induce  a  greater 
number  of  growths.  This  may  succeed  with  a 
few  sorts,  but  great  danger  is  often  incurred, 
and  instead  of  increasing  the  plant  a  loss  of 
bulbs  and  growths  often  happens.  All  imported 
plants  shoidd  at  first  be  watered  sparingly,  then 
whether  on  blocks,  in  baskets,  or  fixed  in  pots 
with  crocks  or  charcoal,  as  soon  as  the  new  roots 
push  out  and  the  breaks  start  away,  a  larger 
amount  of  water  must  he  given,  and  every  effort 
made  to  encourage  quick  and  active  growth. 
These  principles,  guided  of  course  by  surround- 
ing circumstances,  will,  if  carefully  carried  out, 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  result. 
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Oymbidium  Parishi.— Mr.  Swan,  of  Fal- 
lowfiuUI,  wiites  :  "  I  have  just  fluwored  the  rare 
Cymbidium  Farishi,  with  four  flowers  on  a  sjjike  ; 
it  is  certainly  a  most  beautiful  species." 

Ocelogyne  corrugata.^An  imported  piece 
of  this  pretty  and  somewhat  uncommon  Orchid  is 
now  bearing" some  half-dozen  spikes  in  my  little 
stove.  The  slender  flower-spikes  are  between  the 
leaves  of  the  current  growth,  each  with  usually 
two  flowers,  pure  white,  with  lip  striped  with 
orange  and  brown.  A  good  deal  smaller  than 
C.  cristata.  It  has  flowered  several  successive 
years. — G.  Pur,  .Voiikstoiai. 

Making  up  Specimens.— The  theory  re- 
garding this  put  forward  by  Jlr.  James  must,  I 
think,  be  wrong.  That  two,  three,  or  any  number 
of  plants  put  together  when  imported  and  grown 
for  three  or  four  years  before  being  exhibited  are 
not  more  creditable  than  plants  only  put  together 
a  day  or  so  before  the  e.xhibition,  I  think  few  will 
believe.  Plants  so  grown  are  easily  discernible, 
and  as  they  require  much  skill  to  get  each  piece 
to  do  well  and  make  it  a  fit  subject  for  exhibition, 
I  think  they  should  be  considered  as  single  plants. 
If  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at  Regent's 
Park  did  not  al  consist  of  single  specimens,  the 
exceptions  were  very  few.  Oncidium  imitolium 
might  be  one  ;  certainly  it  had  been  grown  in  one 
pot  for  some  time,  I  should  think,  and  might 
fairly  be  termed  a  single  specimen.  Allow  me  to 
say  with  Mr.  James  that  I  never  had  one  of  my 
plants  of  Oncidium  curtum  open  until  July  5; 
the  last  opened  on  August  2  ;  it  had  been  kept  in 
a  cool  house  with  Odontoglossums.  It  was  by 
far  the  best-coloured  flower  I  have  yet  seen. 
Could  the  very  strong  light  of  this  summer  have 
robbed  this  charming  Orchid  of  its  colour? — 
A.  G.  Catt. 
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PvOSES  PEGGED  DOWN. 

Only  those  who  have  seen  the  glorious  displays 
that  Eoses  are  capable  of  producing  year  after 
year  when  grown  in  this  way  can  rightly  estimate 
their  value ;  and  as  the  early  autumn  is  a  good 
time  to  begin  this  system  of  growing  Roses,  I 
therefore  now  allude  to  it.  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
are  the  most  effective  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is 
best  to  choose  those  that  are  know-n  to  have  a 
vigorous  habit.  Amongst  the  dark  varieties  which 
I  have  tried  for  this  purpose,  I  iind  the  best 
growers  to  be  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
JIar6cbal  Vaillant,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Annie 
Wood,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Docteur 
Andry.  The  best  light  varieties  in  our  beds 
are  Centifolia  rosea,  John  Hopper,  Anna 
Alexieff,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre, 
Madame  Vidot,  Jules  Margottin,  and  Madame 
Rivers.  These,  it  will  be  remarked,  are  all  old 
Roses,  but  our  beds  were  made  and  planted  thir- 
teen j'cars  ago,  and  yet  are  as  vigorous  as  when 
first  planted.  They  should  be  on  their  own  roots, 
as  phints  budded  on  the  Jilanetti  or  any  other 
stock  cannot  be  depended  upon,  for  the  suckers 
rhey  usually  send  up  will  be  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  ;  and,  unless  they  are  cut  away  as  fast  as 
they  show  themselves,  they  seriously  check  the 
growth  of  the  Rose  itself.  It  requires  an  expe- 
rienced eye  to  detect  the  difference  between  the 
Rose  and  the  stock ;  consequently,  own-root 
Roses  are  in  every  way  the  best. 

Preparation  of  the  Beds.— As  the  beds 
are  to  be  permanent  any  extra  care  in  the  way 
of  time  or  materials  expended  upon  them  will  be 
amply  repaid  in  after  years  ;  indeed,  without 
thorough  preparation,  Roses  cannot  be  expected 
to  last  many  years  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
The  amount  of  labour  required  will  in  a  great 
measure  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be 
dealt  with  ;  if  of  a  poor  light  character  and  only 
10  in.  or  12  in.  in  depth,  all  the  old  soil  should  be 
taken  out  to  a  depth  of  18  in.,  and  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  good  strong  loam  and  one  part  rotten 
manure  substituted.  If  possible  all  this  work 
should  be  done  in  the  early  autumn  months,  when 


the  weather  is  fine  and  dry,  as  the  materials  in- 
corporate in  a  much  better  way  in  dry  weather 
than  in  wet,  and  as  a  result  the  roots  will  take 
more  kindly  to  the  now  soil.  There  are  many 
places  in  which  very  good  Roses  may  be  grown 
without  the  aid  of  new  soil,  and  in  such  cases 
a  good  dressing  of  thoroughly  rotten  manure  in- 
corporated with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  18  in.  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  In  other  cases,  the  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  old  soil  and  the  substitution  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  loam  and  manure  will  suffice. 
In  every  case,  however,  the  soil  must  be  trenched 
from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  depth,  and  if  this  is 
done  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  Roses  are 
planted,  the  soil  will  have  time  to  settle  down 
and  be  in  a  better  condition  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Planting. -If  the  plants  are  in  pots  they  may 
be  transferred  to  the  beds  at  any  time,  but  the 
best  months  for  planting  Roses  out  of  pots  are 
October  and  May.  The  first  mentioned  month  is 
to  be  preferred,  because  there  is  a  better  chance 
for  the  plants  to  get  established  before  the  season 
for  making  an  active  top  growth  takes  place  ; 
another  good  reason  why  autumn  planting  is  the 
best  is  that  when  growing  weather  comes  in  the 
spring  the  plants  will  make  a  much  more  satis- 
factory growth  the  first  summer  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  planting  were  done  in  spring. 
Roses  lifted  from  the  open  ground  may  be  planted 
at  any  time  in  mild  weather  from  November  to 
March. 

Pruning. — Of  this  little  willbe  necessary  the  first 
two  years,  as  all  the  growth  must  be  pegged  down 
to  cover  the  beds.  The  plants  should  be  planted 
1  ft.  from  the  sides  of  the  beds  all  round  and  2  ft. 
apart,  and  the  centre  of  the  bed  should  be  filled 
in  w'ith  plants  at  the  same  distance  from  each 
other.  This  will  give  ample  space  for  the  shoots 
to  be  laid  down  to  meet  each  other,  which  they 
will  readily  do  in  three  years  from  the  time  of 
planting  if  all  goes  on  well.  As  soon  as  there  is 
young  growth  enough  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  has  flowered,  the  old  flowering  wood  must 
be  cut  away  every  year,  and  the  young  shoots 
pegged  down  to  supply  its  place.  If  the  points  of 
these  shoots  overlap  each  other  they  must  be  cut 
back.  A  well  furnished  bed  of  pegged  Roses 
should  have  the  surface  covered  all  over  with 
shoots  about  9  in.  apart,  Until  there  is  growth 
enough  to  cover  the  surface,  the  old  wood  must 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  another  year;  by  pruning 
in  the  lateral  growth  to  a  spur  with  two 
or  three  buds  they  will  flower  again. 
The  pruning  should  be  done  in  January  or 
February  when  all  the  old  pegs  should  be  removed 
and  fresh  ones  supplied.  Our  pegs  are  cut  from  the 
Pea  sticks  that  have  supported  the  Peas  one 
season.  I  have  tried  iron  pegs,  but  I  find  they  do 
not  answer  so  well  as  the  others. 

Summer  Management.  —  This  consists  in 
picking  off  all  dead  flowers  and  supplying  the 
plants  liberally  with  water,  and  if  manure  water 
can  be  had  so  much  the  better.  In  any  case  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  in  order  to  produce 
satisfactory  growth  they  must  have  plenty  of 
moisture.  It  is  best  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  peg- 
down  the  young  growth,  as  it  gains  greater  con- 
sistency by  being  allowed  to  grow  erect.  The 
end  of  July  is  a  good  time  to  peg  it  down  for  the 
first  time  in  the  season  ;  a  few  stray  growths  will 
appear  later  than  this  which  for  appearance  sake 
may  be  pegged  down  when  they  have  reached  the 
height  of  3  ft.  J.  C.  CLARKE. 


ROSES  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

In  these  hard  rimes  Roses  are  the  great  paying 
crop,  either  out-of-doors  or  under  glass,  and 
there  is  little  fear  of  a  glut  in  the  market  or 
over  production.  Only  bring  Roses  within  easy 
reach  of  our  dense  masses  of  population  in  large 
towns,  and  there  hardly  seems  any  limit  to  the 
demand  for  them.  The  time  will  doubtless  come 
when  every  man  will  grow  bis  own  Roses,  but 
that  time  is  not  yet,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
working  classes  who  cannot  grow  them  would  pur- 
chase them.     Perhaps  the  highest  and  most  im- 


portant work  that  the  National  Rose  Society 
could  accomplish  would  be  to  bring  Roses  within 
the  reach  ot  the  working  classes  and  the  poor. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  hold  their 
Rose  shows  in  some  of  the  more  dense  centres  of 
popidation.  Widening  the  area  of  Rose  culture 
is  hardly  more  important  than  extending  the 
season  of  Roses.  Not  a  few  Roses  are  almost 
as  provoking  as  if  the  sun  were  to  set  an  hour 
after  noon.  Now  the  Roses  are  at  their  meridian 
splendour,  and  anon  it  is  night.  Could  not  the 
Rose  Society  exert  itself  to  weed  out  the  per- 
petuals in  name  from  our  lists  and  give  us  a  few 
more  real  Perpetuals  t  By  the  way,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  name  of  Perpetual  and 
Hybrid  Perpetual  to  so  many  Roses  that  seldom 
or  never  bloom  but  once  a  year  ?  and  who  certifies 
that  any  particular  Rose  is  a  perpetual  bloomer  ? 
The  latter  may  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  The  best  of  all  perpetual  Roses  I 
know  is  La  France,  and  that  is  three-fourths  Tea. 
La  France  might  be  used  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  new  class  of  real  perpetual  blooming  Roses. 

Rose   Growing  ;■.  Rose  Showing. — It 

seems  a  pitj'  to  make  the  distinction,  but  I  must 
remind  Canon  Hole  that  he  is  partly  responsible 
for  it.  No  one  values  or  enjoys  Rose  shows  more 
than  I  do.  Shows  like  that  held  at  Sheffield,  fol- 
lowed by  such  admirable  sermonettes  as  only 
Canon  Hole  can  give,  are  most  useful  standards 
to  Rose  culture.  They  are  the  loud  shots  that  arrest 
notice  and  command  attention.  But  they  are, 
however,  by  no  means  as  unmixed  as  the  Canon 
shows.  Those  who  grow  Roses  merely  for 
showing  seldom  win  the  prizes,  and  if  they  do,  the 
latter  are  of  little  use  to  themselves,  and  render 
no  service  to  the  culture  of  the  Rose.  In  fact. 
Rose  growing  for  showing  is  simply  a  species  of 
speculation,  and  may,  unless  reined-in  by  pru- 
dence and  guided  by  the  love  of  the  Rose, 
convert  a  very  Eden  into  a  bear  garden. 
The  making  of  Roses  more  plentiful  in  the 
gardens  of  the  poor,  and  the  introduction 
of  more  perpetual  Roses  is  higher  and  better  work 
for  the  National  Rose  Society  than  the  holding  of 
any  number  of  great  shows.  Growers  of  Roses 
should  be  careful  not  to  say  a  w'ord  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  growers  of  mere  garden  Roses  ;  these 
are  the  great  majority,  and  need  encouraging  the 
most.  Many  of  them  also  grow  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  Roses.  Even  at  Sheffield  I  have  been 
told  by  a  first-rate  rosarian  that  better  Roses  were 
seen  in  a  private  garden  near  the  town  than  any 
that  were  shown.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  hardly 
worthy  of  our  Canon  to  imply  that  those  who  grow 
garden  Roses  have  seldom  or  none  worth  showing. 
Were  this  so,  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  still  grow  and  delight  in  their  garden  Roses. 

Strong  Diet  for  Koses.— The  Canon  will 
excuse  me  for  mildly  criticising  his  remarks  on 
this  subject.  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  is  all  very 
well,  but  love  the  Rose,  love  the  midden  as  well 
by  no  means  follows.  A  good  deal  depends  on 
constitution.  No  doubt  Roses  are  gross  feeders, 
but  the  feeding  is  not  seldom  overdone,  and  to 
convert  a  rosery  into  a  straw-yard  or  an  offensive 
manure  heap,  for  the  sake  of  cutting  a  few  stands 
for  showing,  is  to  sacrifice  months  of  pure  plea- 
sure for  hours  or  days  of  pride  ;  and  besides, 
good  garden  Roses  can  be  well  grown  in  any 
fairly  good  soil  without  any  rank  or  offen- 
sive manure  and  it  is  the  home  Roses 
that  bring  most  happiness  after  all.  The 
Maiden's  Blush,  the  Old  Cabbage,  the  Crested 
Moss,  the  Velvet  Damask,  the  old  York  and 
Lancaster;  these  are  names  of  Roses  that  recall 
memories  sad,  sweet,  and  glad— that  are  forgotten 
never.  But  there  is  no  need  to  adhere  to  old 
Roses  mainly  or  chiefly  in  the  garden.  All 
the  best  Roses  should  be  grown  as  garden  Roses, 
and  grown  as  perfectly  as  possible.  I  quite  agree 
with  Canon  Hole  that  he  who  loves  Roses  loves 
them  all.  The  most  attractive  Roses  here  are 
some  wild  Briers  climbing  up  trees  and  sending 
out  sweet  sprays  of  grace  and  beauty  as  those 
that  made  Canon  Hole  pull  up  sharp  on  his  way 
to  the  Palace.  Roses  of  all  sorts  and  types  are 
needed,  and  there  is  still  miles  and  miles  of  bare 
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bricks  to  cover  with  Teas,  Noisettes,  and  sucli 
magr.ilicent  so-called  Perpetuals  as  La  France, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Marie  Baumann,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Duke  of  Edinburgli,  and  Canon  Hole. 

n.  T.  Fish. 


Rosa,  rugoea. — Having  seen  in  The  Gaii- 
DEN  of  .luly  liO  an  inquiry  made  regarding  the 
introduction  of  this  Kose,  I  send  the  following 
extract  from  Green's  "  Universal  Herbal,"  a  work 
published  in  1816:  "Rosa  rugosa  (Wrinkled- 
leaved  Rose). — Fruits  globular,  smooth;  pedun- 
cles, stem,  and  pedicels  prickly  ;  leaves  tomen- 
to.^e  underneath  ;  native  of  Japan.''  This  shows 
that  the  plant  must  have  been  known  to  botanists 
for  many  years. — M.  Hutton,  46,  Scarsdak 
)  'illcif:,  Ki'iisinr/ton. 

Sweet   Peas  on    Standard   Roses.— 

Last  winter,  when  we  found  some  of  our  old 
standard  Roses  becoming  too  shabby  to  remain  in 
the  pleasure  grounds,  we  shitted   them  into   an 

0  Id  corner  in  the  kitchen  garden,  with  the  object 
of  keeping  them  for  supplying  a  few  cut  blooms; 
but  the  winter  whi;h  followed  their  removal  was 
so  severe  as  almost  to  kill  some  of  them,  and 
in  spring  they  looked  so  bad  that  we  decided 
on  embellishing  their  naked  heads.  Accordingly, 
at  the  bnse  of  each  stem  a  few  Sweet  Pea  seeds 
were  sown,  and  these  succeeded  very  well,  running 
lip  and  converting  the  old  shaggy  heads  into 
beautiful  masses  of  Sweet  Peas.  They  are  not, 
however,  so  thick  as  to  completely  cover  up  any 
young  wood  the  Roses  have  made,  so  that  they 
have  still  a  fair  chance  of  recovering.  Sweet  Pea 
(lowers  are  universally  liked,  and  many  half  dead 
bushes  might  be  appropriately  adorned  with  them 
at  this  season. — M. 

Flo-wers  amongst  Roses. —  When  our 

K'l.se  bed  occupants  are  in  full  beauty,  no  other 
attractions  about  the  same  spot  are  wanted  ;  Ijut 
after  the  first  grand  show  is  over,  and  wlien  a 
g<iod  bloom  can  only  be  seen  here  and  there,  their 
effect  flags,  and  if  other  flowers  were  planted 
amongst  the  Roses  a  succession  of  gaiety  would 
be  maintained.  Geraniums  and  similar  plants 
ivre  not  very  suitable  for  mixing  with  Roses ;  but 
stocks.  Heliotropes,  Mignonette,  Carnations,  .and 
old-fashioned  plants  of  a  similar  kind  are  simply 
excellent  amongst  Roses.  Most  of  our  liose 
bushes  are  planted  3  ft.  and  i  ft.  apart,  and 
lietween  all  of  them  we  plant  Stocks,  Carnations, 
and  sow  little  patches  of  Mignonette.  The 
greater  quantity  of  Rose  flowers  have  been  over 
for  some  time  now,  but  the  Carnations  are  bloom- 
ing beautifully,  and  beds  which  would  otherwise 
not  have  been  worth  looking  at  are  still  bright 
.spots,  from  which  we  gather  blooms  enough  to  lill 
our  flower  glasses.  Mixed  beds  of  this  kind  are  a 
great  comfort  in  a  season  like  the  present.— 
Cambrian. 

Rose  Blooms.— In  The  Garden  of  the 
ISth  of  June,  "Hardwicke"  complains  of  the 
scarcity  of  Rose  blooms,  and  invites  corre- 
spondents to  communicate  their  experience. 
Mine  is  that  in  no  previous  year  have  I  seen  sucli 
a  profusion  of  pure,  healthy  Roses.  They  have 
come,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in 
floods,  and  are  most  beautiful.  The  climate  hero 
seems  favourable  for  Roses.  An  English  friend 
once  said,  "Roses  grow  here  as  they  do  at  Hamp- 
ton Court."  The  collection  is  good,  and  was 
lately  added  to  by  a  friend,  who  sent  from  Lyons 
si.xty-three  plants  in  excellent  condition.  'Pre- 
parations h.ad  been  made  for  their  reception,  and 
on  their  arrival  (about  Nov.  :;.j)  they  were  at  once 
planted  out,  tlie  weather  jjroving  favourabU-, 
some  in  borders,  some  in  plots,  but  principally 
against  walls.  They  were  then  well  mulched, 
and  left  without  further  protection  to  abide  the 
coming  winter.  Twelve  Teas  were  placed  in  tlie 
grcenliou.se;  of  these,  two  died  —  Marie  \'an 
Houtte  and  Niphelos.  As  spring  advanced  all 
tlie  remaining  sixty,  one  showed  life  and  vigour, 
and  they  are  low  In  full  bloom,  covered  witli 
lovely  Roses,  except  four  or  five  which  seem  late. 

1  have  not  observed  a  green  fly  on  one  of  them 
—A.  G.,  Mld-Scolland. 


NOTES  FROM  HANDSWORTII  NURSERIES. 
In  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray, 
near  Sheffield,  as  in  all  great  nurseries,  something 
is  always  to  be  seen  that  is  interesting  to  culti- 
vators. An  interesting  subject  there  at  present 
is  a  fine  plant  of  the  as  yet  little  known  Roraarea 
Carderi,  which  promises  to  be  a  grand  conservatory 
climber,  not  unlike  the  Lapageria  in  its  general 
aspect,  although  of  an  entirely  different  habit. 
The  Haudsworth  jilant  has  three  shoots,  one  of 
them  about  20  ft.  long— the  growth  of  three 
months.  It  bears  several  fine  trusses  of  flowers 
and  one  cluster  of  seed-pods.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  kind  of  drooping  umbel,  but  stand  out 
rigidl}'  apart,  and  are  about  the  same  size  and  of 
the  same  shape  as  a  Lapageria  flower,  and  very 
showy  and  pretty,  being  of  a  pleasing  rosy  colour 
shaded  with  green  and  spotted.  When  I  saw  the 
Bomarca  the  first  time  I  did  not  think  so  much  of 
it,  but  when  well  grown  and  flowered  it  is  a 
splendid  object.  It  seems  to  grow,  flower,  and 
seed  all  at  the  same  time  with  perfect  freedom. 
The  number  of  flowers  in  a  cluster  were  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-four. 

Ne'W  Pelargoniums. — One  of  the  novel- 
ties of  the  year  at  Handsworth  are  the  new  French 
zonal  Pelargoniums  of  1881 — Lemoine's.  I  am 
not  sure  I  can  describe  these,  but  they  appear  to 
be  a  clear  break  in  tlie  way  of  flower  from  any- 
thing of  the  kind  hitherto  raised  in  this  countrj'. 
La  F"rance  has  an  enormous  truss  of  a  peculiar 
orange-crimson  and  magenta  shade.  General 
Favre  is  double,  truss  very  large.  It  is  not  a 
dense  double,  but  rather  large  and  open  ;  colour 
a  suffusion  of  salmon  and  rose — a  most  conspicu- 
ous object.  Charles  Darwin  is  another  rather  es- 
traordinarj'  kind,  and  there  is  a  single  white  that 
excels  for  size  anything  in  that  way  that  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  most  striking  features  of  these 
Pelargoniums  is  their  immense  trussesof  flower  and 
their  new  and  peculiar  colouring. 

Begonias. — A  fine  collection  of  double  and 
single-flowering  kinds  afforded  one  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  kinds 
as  free-growing  showy  subjects.  The  impression 
of  most  people  is  that  the  double  kinds  are  no- 
where beside  the  single  ones.  The  former  neither 
grow  nor  flower  so  freely,  and  most  of  them  are 
of  pigmy  size  compared  with  some  of  the  latter.  A 
grand  showy  seedling  raised  at  Handsworth  was 
shown  at  the  Rose  show  which  promises  to  grow- 
as  large  as  the  old  fuchsioides.  The  flowers  are 
not  so  large  as  some  of  the  other  single  kinds,  but 
the}'  are  borne  in  greater  profusion,  and  are  of  a 
pleasing  colour.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  to  gardeners  in  this  nurserj-  is  a  Stephano- 
tis  floribunda  growing  in  a  cool  house — a  house 
in  which  Tea  Roses,  Clematis,  Lapagerias,  &c., 
are  sheltered  during  the  winter.  It  is  an  immense 
plant,  covering  nearly  the  whole  roof  of  a  long 
house,  and  is  simply  smothered  with  flowers — 
far  more  flowers  than  leaves.  Every  joint,  both 
on  the  old  and  young  wood,  produces  its  cluster, 
and  not  a  mealy  bug  ever  comes  Jnear  it.  This 
plant  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  has  led  not  a  few  gardeners  to  discontinue 
growing  the  Stcphanotis  in  a  warm  house,  in- 
cluding ourselves,  and  the  result  promises  to  be 
equally  satisfactory  so  far,  for  jilants  that  were 
shy  liowerers  in  the  plant  stove  are  llowcring 
freely  with  Pelargoniums  and  the  like.  The 
perfect  freedom  of  the  plant  from  mealy  bug  is 
not  the  least  advantage  of  the  cool  system,  for  in 
the  stove  it  is  actually  a  bug  breeder,  and  one  of 
the  worst  in  that  respect. 

At  Handsworth,  like  many  other  places,  severe 
losses  have  been  experienced  during  the  past 
winter,  especially  among  outdoor  shrubs,  but  the 
Japanese  plants  have  escaped  in  mostly  all  cases 
with  little  or  no  injury,  and  some  of  the  bronzy- 
leaved  Maples  are  now  very  piettj'and  attractive. 
In  the  border  of  mixed  flowering  and  other  shrubs 
I  was  struck  with  a  shrub  about  2h  ft.  high,  planted 
at  intervals  and  producing  a  mass  of  white  flowers, 
giving  the  plant  so  much  the  appearance  of  a 
white  greenhouse  Azalea,  that  one  had  to  go  close 
to  it  to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  a  member  of 
that  family.     This  is  the  Cistus  laurifolius,  which 


in  a  forward  season  like  the  present  flowers  at  the 
end  of  July.  The  flowers  do  not  last  above  a  day, 
but  thej'  are  produced  equally  quick,  and  the  bush 
is  always  covered  with  flowers,  as  is  the  ground 
also  under  it  with  the  fallen  petals.  This  was  the 
condition  I  saw  it  in  the  third  week  in  July,  and 
quantities  of  buds  in  all  stages  of  development 
were  coming  on,  and  would  continue  to  open  for 
a  week  or  two  at  least  to  come.  It  is  one  of  our 
best  late-flowering  shrubs,  coming  in  after  most 
other  things  are  over.  The  plant  is  so  like  an 
Azalea  in  the  foliage,  that  it  might  well  be  taken 
for  one  when  not  in  flower.  S.  W. 
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PLATE  CCXCVII.— CEREUS  C.  M. 
IIOVEY. 
.Scarlet  flowering  C'ereuses,  of  which  C. 
speciosissimus  is  the  type,  are  but  few.  Many 
hybrids  have  been  raised — crosses  with  Pliyllo- 
cactus,  and  most  of  them  have  been  called 
Phyllocaclus,  but  the  following  are  true 
('ereuses,  having  the  stems  clothed  with  spines 
and  furnished  with  many  angles,  while  the 
I'hyllocacti  have  mostly  flat,  smooth  stems, 
('ereus  C.  M.  Ilovey,  the  subject  of  the  an- 
ne.xed  plate,  was  raised  by  the  well-known 
American  nurseryman  of  that  name.  It  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  old  C.  speciosissimus,  on 
account  of  its  compact  habit  and  very  brilliant 
crimson  flowers,  the  inner  petals  of  which  are 
.shaded  with  violet,  the  centre  of  the  petal 
retaining  the  normal  colour,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  being  stripfd.  The  flowers 
are  about  from  4  in.  to  0  in.  wide,  and  are  freely 
produced;  stems  tri- and  quadrangular:  spines 
not  so  strong  as  in  C.  speciosissimus. 

C.  cocciNEis. — This  is  a  plant  near  the  t\"pe, 
but  having  more  compact  flowers,  with  very 
deep  violet  inner  petals,  stems  not  so  robust  as 
those  of  C.  speciosissimus.  A\'ell  worth  culti- 
vation. 

C.  SPECIOSISSIMUS. — This  well-known  plant 
scarcely  needs  description  ;  it  grows  freely  when 
planted  out  in  a  warm  corner  and  trained  on  the 
back  trellis  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatoiT. 
The  stems,  which  are  tri-  and  quadrangular, 
are  very  spinose  ;  flowers  from  8  in.  to  10  in. 
wide,  rich  red  witli  violet  tinted  inner  petals  of 
good  substance.  It  is  the  only  original  species 
in  this  section. 

C.  J.  T.  Peacock. — This  is  a  hybrid  named  in 
complement  to  Mr.  Peacock,  in  whose  collection 
it  was  raised.  Its  flowers  are  very  large  (1  ft.) 
and  of  great  sub.stance  ;  tlie  petals  are  regularly 
arranged,  about  1  A  in.  wide,  acute,  deep  purple 
and  richly  shaded  with  violet  ;  plant  compact, 
branching  freely,  spines  very  slender  ;  it  has 
more  of  the  Phyllocactus  habit  than  the  others. 
It  flowered  for  the  first  time  this  season. 

Select  Phyllocacti. 

P.  Ackermaxxi. — This  is  closely  related  to 
the  ('ereuses,  having  a  few  .spines  on  the  stems, 
which  are  mostly  uiangular.  Tlie  flowers  are 
produced  freely,  and  are  very  bold,  about  from 
11  in.  to  !-i  in.  wide,  and  deep  crimson.  A  very 
good  old  plant. 

P.  MULTiFLOnrs. — Flowers  bright  red,  very 
free,  but  not  so  large  as  tho,se  of  the  preceding. 
Stems  flat  ;  when  in  good  health  tinted  red. 
In  flower  from  April  to  June. 

P.  s.\i,MOXErs. — A  hybrid  with  flowers  from 
0  in.  to  8  in.  in  width,  salmon  coloured.  A  very 
good  and  distinct  variety,  witli  flat  stems, 
spineless. 

P.  impehatoii. — Also  a  hybrid,  and  a  strong 
erect  grower.  Stems  flat.  Flowers  largo, 
brilliant  scailet;  habit  good  and  compact. 
Stems  glaucous  in  summer. 
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1'.   Tbiomphb. — Flowers  large,  almost  flat, 
rilliant  red,  and  of  good  substance.     Stem  flat 
nd  erect.     A  good  variety. 
P.  CRENATUS. — Flowers  creamy-white  in  the 
entre,  outer  petals  narrow  and  more  orange. 
*lant    erect,    strong,   regularly    crenate,  pale 
reen.     The  flowers  of  this  and  of  the  following 
pecies    are    good    substitutes   for   the   Night- 
lowering  Cereus,  opening  in  the  evening,  and 
aving  a  delicate  perfume. 
P.  GRAxnis. — This  is  the  best  of  the  pale- 
lowered   Phyllocacti.       Its   beautiful   creamy- 
bite  flowers  are  produced  freely  from  the  base 
f  the  flat  stems  ;  in  the  centre  they  are  white, 
he   outer  petals    being    narrow   and    yellow, 
ivhich,  added  to  its  fragrance,  malces  flowers  of 
his  equal  to  those  of  (Jereus  Macdoualdia)  or 
.randiflorus.     With  me  it  has  continued  flower- 
ing six  weeks,  off  and  on.     The  stems  are  round 
it  the  base,  then  flat,  and  very  fleshy. 

P.  Edwardsi. — A  strong  erect-growing  va- 
riety, with  bright  rosy  flowers,  very  early  and 
lasting.  In  habit  like  that  of  crenatus.  Well 
worth  growing. 

P.  PHYLLANTHOiDES. — A  small-growiug  plant 
with  pale  rosy  flowers  which  open  very  slightly, 
giving  them  the  aspect  of  a  Eosebud.  The 
stems  are  slender,  round  at  the  base  and  flat 
above,  with  slight  regular  crenations. 

P.  CRENATUS  cocciNEus. — This  is  a  crenatus 
in  habit,  but  it  has  scarlet  flowers  which  open 
very  widely.     A  distinct  and  good  variety. 

The  whole  cf  the  above,  with  many  more, 
have  flowered  regularly  at  Sudbury  House, 
Hammersmith,  for  several  years;  and  though 
there  are  several  more  varieties,  I  think  the 
above  a  good  selection.  J.  Choucheh. 
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NOBLE  MELASTOMADS. 

JIBDIXILLA  MAGNIFICA  is  a  magnificent  stove 
plar  t,  which  may  be  successfully  grown  in  any 
shady,  moist  comer,  where  many  other  plants  would 
fail.  We  have  a  large  plant  o£  it  in  a  tub  in  an 
old  dark  stove  in  fine  condition,  its  long  pendu- 
lous racemes  of  flowers  and  showy  bracts  and 
stalks  o£  the  brightest  rose  being  produced  on 
the  ends  of  the  branches  from  the  leaf  axils  and 
from  the  old  hard  wood  in  great  profusion. 
Where  room  can  be  spared  for  it  it  soon  develops 
into  a  large  shrub.  Mr.  Green,  at  Tendell  Court, 
has  a  grand  specimen  of  it.  Then  we  have 
another  noble  foliaged  Melastomad  in 

Cyanopiitllum  magnificum,  whose  immense 
leaves  are  so  telling  among  stove  plants.  Its 
leaves  are  on  the  upper  surface  rich  velvety  green 
with  light  coloured  veins,  and  on  the  under  side 
a  deep  blood  purple.  How  rapidly  it  grows,  too  I 
A  few  small  plants  of  it  which  I  struck  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  ha\e  now  eight  or  ten  pairs  of 
leaves,  which  are  nearly  2  ft.  long  and  about  9  in. 
wide.     Another  equally  beautiful  plant  is 

Sph.srogyne  latifolia,  whose  leaves  are 
something  like  those  of  the  t'yanophyllum,  but 
recurved,  and  have  a  glossy  appearance.  The 
stem  is  thickly  covered  with  light  brown  hairs. 
It  is  a  rarer  plant  than  the  two  above  mentioned, 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  diiHculty  generally  ex- 
perienced in  its  propagation. 

Miconia  pulvertjlekta  is  another  fine-foli- 
aged  plant,  something  in  the  way  of  Cyanopbyl- 
lum,  but  it  differs  from  that  in  colour  and  in 
having  rusty  red  hairs  on  the  stem.  The  leaves, 
too,  are  covered  with  a  fine  down. 

Clidemia  vittata  has  leaves  almost  as  broad 
as  long,  slightly  recurved,  and  of  a  pale  shining 
green,  with  a  streak  of  dull  white  running  along 
the  central  and  two  parallel  nerves.  It  is  dwarfer 
than  either  of  the  above  and  branches  freely, 
forming  a  beautiful  compact  foliaged  plant.     Its 


flowers,  which  are  like  those  of  Sonerila,  are  pro- 
duced on  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  autumn. 

TlIYLLAGATHIS  ROTUNDIPOLIA  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  fine-f  oliaged  Melastomads,  and  no  won- 
der, it  everyone's  experience  of  the  plant  is  any- 
thing like  mine.  I  tried  it  all  ways  last  spring, 
but  grow  it  would  not ;  so  I  took  off  the  tops  and 
struck  them,  hoping  to  overcome  its  obstinacy  in 
that  way.  Still  it  proved  loath  to  grow,  and  it  is 
only  after  mucli  nursing  that  we  have  managed  to 
get  several  plants  of  it  in  anything  like  character. 
It  is  a  singularly  beautiful  pl.aut,  the  rich  shining 
metallic  tint  of  its  almost  round  leaves,  which 
are  about  9  in.  across,  being  unequalled  even  by 
tlie  metallic  Alocasia.  It  is  easily  propagated 
owing  to  its  habit  of  producing  roots  along  its 
stem. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  above  plants  like  shade,  plentj' 
of  moisture  both  in  the  air  and  at  the  root,  and  a 
rich  loamj'  soil.     In  potting  care  should  be  taken 


CULTURE    OF   THE    LAPAGEIIIA. 

We  are  most  unsuccessful  in  growing  this  beauti- 
ful plant.  What  treatment  should  it  ha\'e  ?  Vfe 
have  a  greenhouse,  and  have  had  plants  both  in 
pots  and  in  the  ground  mth  no  success.  Does  the 
sun  injure  it  ? — W.  H.  M. 

[Lapagerias  seldom  fail  to  do  well  when  the  con- 
ditions under  whicli  they  are  placed  are  such  as  to 
suit  them,  but  tlieir  habit  and  nature  (the  white 
.and  red  varieties  are  alike  in  this)  differ  consider- 
ably from  that  of  most  other  plants.  They  are 
indigenous  to  Chili,  and  come  under  the  head  of 
cool  greenhouse  plants,  althougli  they  will  bear  a 
little  warmth  in  the  spring  about  the  time  growth 
commences.  They  possess  a  decided  twining 
habit,  and  are  never  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
unless  trained  near  the  roof  of  a  house,  up  a  pillar, 
or  on  a  back  wall,  for  any  o£  which  positions  they 
have  few  equals.  They  are  also  quite  suitable  for 
pot  culture,  but  though  slow  growers  the  plants 


Jlelastoma  maliib.athric,a  (tjpe  of  Jlelastomail) 


not  to  remove  tlicm  until  tlie  youngest  pair  of 
leaves  are  developed,  as  unless  this  is  done  the 
plants  are  almost  sure  to  suffer  however  carefully 
the  potting  is  managed.  Spring  is  the  best  time 
for  the  propagation  of  these  plants,  the  tops  of 
which  maj'  be  taken  for  cuttings,  and  also  the 
lateral  shoots  as  soon  as  they  push  to  about  i  in. 
in  length.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  cut  away  about 
half  the  leaves  from  the  cuttings,  as  if  left  on  they 
exhaust  the  resources  of  the  young  plant.  A  good 
sandy  peat  will  suit  for  the  cuttings,  which  should 
be  set  in  a  warm  propagating  frame  till  struck,  when 
thej'  may  be  potted  in  a  richer  soil,  and  treated 
as  advised  above.  The  Medinilla  and  Phj'Uaga- 
this  are  East  Indian  ;  the  others  come  from 
Tropical  America. 

The  genus  Melastoma  itself  yields  some  highly 
ornamental  garden  plants,  one  of  which,  51.  mala- 
bathrica,  now  in  flower  in  the  stoves  at  Kew,  is 
among  the  finest  stove  plants  we  have — hand- 
some both  as  regards  flowers  and  foliage.   Z.  B. 


cannot  be  kept  for  an  unlimited  time  with  their 
roots  confined  within  the  limits  of  even  a  large 
pot  without  in  the  end  becoming  enfeebled.  This, 
to  some  extent,  arises  from  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  plants  to  spread  their  growth  more  from 
suckers  produced  yearly  from  the  base  of  the  pre- 
vious growths  than  by  extension  of  the  old  preced- 
ing year's  shoots,  although  these  annually  make 
some  extension  and  bear  flowers. 

Lapagerias  have  a  decided  objection  to  being 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  the  extent  to  which 
they  will  bear  sunshine  varies  considerably  with 
the  character  and  position  of  the  house  in  which 
they  are  placed;  and  they  are  still  further  in- 
fluenced by  the  temperature  kept  up  in  the  early 
spring.  For  instance,  it  they  are  in  a  house 
where  a  little  more  warmth  is  used  through  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  such  as  is  the  case  with 
many  conservatories,  they  are  excited  into  growth 
earlier  than  where  no  more  heat  is  employed  than 
is  requisite  to  exclude  frost,  and  consequently 
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the  youug  shoots  and  leaves  are  comparatively 
more  tender  than  if  the  growth  was  made  later, 
and  when  as  the  days  lengthen  the  sun  gets  more 
power,  than  the  young  growth  can  bear  without 
slightly  sliading,  that  is,  if  the  plants  are  trained 
to  the  roof  of  a  lean-to  house  facing  the  south, 
or  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  span-roofed 
gtructuro  that  happens  to  stand  with  its  ends  east 
and  west,  the  sun  is  too  much  for  them;  in  a  cool, 
span-roofed  house  standing  opposite  to  this,  that 
is  north  and  south,  they  will  sometimes  do  at  the 
north  end  without  any  tiling  on  the  glass,  but  more 
generally  they  succeed  better  with  a  thin  shade. 
But  no  position  seems  to  suit  them  better  than 
the  north  side  of  a  span-house  that  stands  east 
and  west,  as  in  such  cases  the  sun's  rays  come 
upon  them  less  directly.  They  do  equally  well  in 
a  lean-to  house  facing  north,  but  so  located  tliey 
are  better  planted  in  the  front  than  at  tlic  back, 
for  although  disliking  full  exposure  to  the  sun, 
they  grow  stronger  where  there  is  plenty  of  light, 
other  matters  connected  with  their  cultiv.ation 
being  equal.  I  have  gone  thus  far  into  detail  in 
the  important  matter  of  shading  with  a  view  to 
make  clear  in  what  cases  it  will  most  likely  be 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  those 
in  whicli  no  shade  will  be  needed,  for 
when  the  young  growth  of  these  plants 
is  subjected  to  more  sun  than  it  can  bear, 
it  not  only  stunts  and  disfigures  the  leaves, 
but  it  destroys  the  tender  points  of  the  shoots  as 
effectually  as  if  they  were  crushed  between  the 
fingers,  and,  unless  in  the  case  of  strong  suckers 
that  have  not  advanced  far,  when  once  stopped 
they  do  not  break  again  freely,  as  most  other 
plants  would,  but  at  once  form  flower-buds  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  below.  They  are  slow  growers, 
that  is,  it  takes  several  years  for  small  ordinary 
trade-sized  plants  to  get  large  enough  to  form 
the  strong  sucker  shoots  capable  of  producing  a 
full  comjilement  of  flowers.  Though  the  spreading 
nature  of  the  underground  growth  requires  their 
being  turned  out  where  they  will  have  room  to 
extend,  it  is  a  mistake  tliat  not  unusually  ends  in 
failure  to  turn  a  young  weak  plant  out  in  a  body 
of  soil  much  greater  than  the  roots  can  take 
possession  of  before  ,it  becomes  sour.  For  this 
reason  it  is  much  better,  when  beginning  with 
an  ordinary  size  of  trade  example  to  keep 
it  moved  on  to  larger  pots,  as  required,  until  it  has 
gained  size  and  strength.  If  so  treated  till  it  has 
got  established  in  an  S-in.  or  10-in.  pot,  the 
prospects  of  its  attaining  large  dimensions  in 
the  least  time  are  much  greater.  They  are  mois- 
ture-loving plants,  but  the  character  they  get 
for  requiring  the  soil  to  be  kept  moist,  especially 
whilst  growth  is  being  made,  has  frequently  led^to 
so  much  water  being  given  that  the  soil  gets  to 
the  consistency  of  putty,  in  which  case  the  roots 
perish.  The  fact  of  more  water  being  needed  than 
in  the  case  of  most  things  necessitates  the 
material  being  composed  of  a  good  proportion  of 
turfy  matter,  and  also  of  enough  sand  being  added 
to  it  to  prevent  its  being  too  retentive  of  mois- 
ture. They  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  scale, 
thrips,  red  spider,  and  aphides,  any  of  wdiich  if 
left  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  undisturbed 
do  very  much  injury.  "  ^V'.  A.  M.'s''  meagre  com- 
munication is  insufficient  to  show  the  cause  of 
failure,  and  I  have  thought  that  the  above  details 
of  the  plant's  requirements  may  not  only  afford 
him  a  clue  to  his  want  of  success,  but  might  be  of 
use  to  others  in  a  like  pooition.  For,  easily  managed 
as  Lapagerias  are,  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
to  see  them  in  any  thing  but  the  vigorous  state 
they  are  capable  of  being  grown  to. — T.  1!.] 


Oereus  lividus. — This  Cactus  has  bloomed 
with  me  for  the  first  time,  though  I  have  had  it 
for  many  years,  lly  gardener,  Mr.  Jesse  Dawe, 
tells  me  it  is  Cereus  giganteus,  and  that  where 
he  formerly  lived  ^t  Didlington  Hall,  llrandon, 
Norfolk,  there  were  immense  plants,  which  the 
head  gardener  told  him  had  never  flowered  during 
the  thirty  years  he  had  lived  there.  My  ])lant  is 
between  6  ft.  and  7  ft.  liigh  and  1  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. As  it  has  never  bloomed,  I  used  it  as 
a  stock,  and  it  is  grafted  with  some  good  Epi- 
phyllums. — John  LuscOiMiiE,  Aildiinjfoii,  Tor- 
qiKtij.     [It  is  Cereus  lividus.] 
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Tliunbergias. — I  send  you  a  few  blossom 
of  Thunbergia  alata,  the  produce  of  a  packet  of 
seed  sown  this  spring.  There  were  five  distinct 
colours  ;  that  with  pale  buff  flowers  and  a 
dark  throat  is,  unfortunately,  not  now  in  bloom. 
It  seems  strange  such  a  pretty  and  easily-man- 
aged climber  is  not  more  grown  than  it  is, — 
Greenwood  Pim,  .Voii!tsto>ni.  [With  this  came 
very  handsome  blooms  of  this  good  old-fashioned 
plant.] 


KEEPING  VEGETABLES  IN  "WINTER. 

BnoccoLi  AND  Caulifloweh. — There  are 
various  makeshifts  as  well  as  systematic  ways 
of  preserving  Broccoli  in  winter,  but  not  on  any 
very  large  scale  have  I  seen  the  matterattempted. 
Some  means  of  cheaply  doing  so  hy  means  of 
felt  or  oiled  paper  covers  would  surely  be  worth 
trial  on  a  large  scale.  A  small  field  of  Broccoli 
near  our  door  was  before  last  (,'hristraas  sold  by 
a  grower  to  a  dealer  on  the  ground  for  the  sum 
of  £400,  not  a  head  of  which  was  ever  cut  by 
the  latter ;  such  are  the  risks  of  the  winter  in 
vegetable  growing.  '\'eitch's  Autumn  Cauli- 
flowers can  be  kept  well  until  after  t'hristmas 
by  lifting  them  when  ready  and  planting  them 
closely  together,  leaning  them  on  their  sides  and 
scattering  clean  straw  over  them,  not  over 
thickly,  when  necessary.  Snow's  "VN'iuter  White 
treated  in  a  similar  way  will  push  the  Broccoli 
supply  further  over  the  winter.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  lifting  process  is  a  check 
to  growth,  but  after  it  will  be  simply  a  question 
of  having  them  in  this  way  or  none  at  all,  as 
occurred  last  winter.  I  have  hung  them  up  in 
au  open  shed,  also  planted  them  in  ashed  facing 
the  north.  I  have  also  lifted  and  planted  them 
close  together  in  an  unhealed  Peach  or  orchard 
house,  but  have  found  no  plan  so  satisfactory  as 
lifting  them  and  storing  them  close  together  in 
the  open  air  in  some  sheltered  place,  say  uuder 
old  Apple  trees,  and  covering  them  with  mats 
or.  straw  as  occasion  may  require.  I  have  seen 
an  attempt  made  to  grow  Broccoli  under  glass 
in  a  very  large  ridge  and  furrow  house,  but  am 
not  able  to  speak  as  to  the  result. 

Letti'CE.s  ane  Endive. — Much  greater  suc- 
cess will  attend  the  cultivation  of  Lettuces 
under  glass.  It  is  a  common  plan  to  lift  all 
grown  Lettuces  about  October  and  transplant 
them  into  cold  frames  or  pits, but  this,  although 
found  to  answer  tolerably  well,  is  not  equal  to 
growing  them  in  turf  pits  on  the  spot  where 
they  are  to  stand  tlie  winter.  The  Cabbage 
sorts  are  best — some  one  of  the  many  varieties 
of  the  hardy  Hammersmith  kind.  Tlie  pits 
maj-  be  any  w-idth  from  0  ft.  to  10  ft.,  and  may 
have  but  a  slight  slope  to  the  sun.  The  Lettuce 
may  be  planted  much  closer  than  for  summer 
culture  in  the  open  air,  the  pit  lights  to  he  used 
only  during  very  wet  or  very  frosty  weather. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  plan  of  raising  an  artificial 
slope  in  the  open  garden,  on  which  the  Lettuces 
may  be  grown  higli  and  dry,  to  be  hooped  over 
in  winter,  and  covered  with  mats  when  necessary. 
This  is  a  good  plan  wdien  there  is  no  heavy  falls 
of  snow  or  extra  severe  frost.  Endive  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  there  is  no  more 
acceptable  vegetable  than  a  well  blanched  cri.sp 
Endive  in  winter,  not  only  for  salad,  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  cook  forstewing.  Endive  is  often 
forced  into  growth  in  heat  like  Chicory,  but  the 
produce  by  that  plan  is  tough  and  flavourless. 
I  have  kept  it  packed  together  in  a  cool  airy 
house  well  tlirough  (he  winter  after  being  tied 
up  and  blanched  in  the  open  air,     Anyona  de- 


sirous to  preserve  it  in  quality  may  do  so  in 
wide  cold  pits  close  to  the  glass,  from 
which  mice  must  be  excluded.  I  have  a  lively 
remembrance  of  a  fine  lot,  which  I  had  stored 
with  much  complacency  to  last  well  into  tlie 
winter,  when  one  day  .some  of  the  foliage  loolied 
conspicuously  withered,  and  on  handling  it  I 
found  that  field  mice  had  been  feasting  on  the 
stalks  close  to  the  ground.  Endive  may  be  very 
successfully  blanclied  and  preserved  by  covering 
the  rows  with  .slates  either  flat  on  the  plant,  or 
ridge  fashion  like  a  little  roof — the  taller  the 
best  late  in  the  season — and  filling  in  between 
the  rows  with  leaves  to  keep  frost  out  of  the 
soil  and  from  the  slate.o,  for  if  a  frozen  slate  lies 
on  a  plant  for  a  short  time  the  plant  is  .spoiled. 
Flower-pots  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  they  are  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
slates  iu  the  matter  of  frost,  and  they  e.xchide 
light  and  ventilation  too  effectually.  I  tliink 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  French 
cloche  system  can  be  satisfactorily  carried  out 
iu  England  as  well  as  in  France,  at  least  in  the 
south.  A  clear  glass  clocle  is  a  much  better 
covering  than  a  slate  or  a  flower-pot.  I  have  seen 
the  plan  tried  with  good  success  in  the  south 
with  very  indifferent  cloches,  but  we  have  never 
siven  it  a  fair  trial  on  a  sulTiciently  extensive 
scale,  simply  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
out  of  the  old  groove.  French  mid-winter 
Endive  is,  however,  the  envy  of  every  gardener 
who  sees  it,  and  more  especially  if  it  comes 
down  to  the  country  from  Covent  Garden  for  a 
winter  party.  The  green  and  white  curled 
Endives  grown  and  blanched  successfully  in 
winter  must  be  classed  among  the  choicest  of 
green  vegetables.  I  have  found  that  Lettuces 
and  Endives  when  stored  in  a  house  or  pit  in 
winter  must  not  be  neglected  as  regards  water 
at  the  root,  but  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  foliage  dry. 

IIibehnian. 


GREEN  VEGETABLES  IN  "WINTER 
AND  SPRING. 
"  H.''  SHOULD  liave  no  difficulty  in  producing  a 
good  supply  of  vegetables  in  winter  and  spring  if 
the  proper  kind  of  structures  are  erected  for  tlie 
purpose.  In  order  to  protect  autumn  and  carlj' 
winter  vegetables  nothing  is  better  than  cold  pits 
sunk  2  ft  under  ground,  the  back  wall  being 
carried  2  ft.  6  in.  above  the  ground  level,  and 
they  should  be  100  ft.  or  200  ft.  long  and  7  ft. 
wide,  the  back  wall  being  2  ft.  6  in.  higher  than 
the  front  one.  This  gives  the  roof  a  good  pitch 
and  insures  plenty  of  light.  These  pits  are  easily 
protected  from  frost  by  covering  them  with  reeds, 
mats,  or  stable  litter  during  hard  weather, 
but  the  coverings  must  be  removed  and  full  ad- 
vantage taken  of  sunshine,  if  any,  iluring  the 
winter  months.  To  have  a  good  supply  of  French 
Beans,  Tomatoes,  Teas,  I'.road  Beams,  Strawlierries, 
,<cc.,  in  winter  and  early  spring,  two  half-span 
houses  facing  the  south,  each  about  ;i6  ft.  long, 
well  heated,  would  be  the  best  kind  of  structures 
for  the  purpose.  The  fronts  and  cuds  might  be 
used  for  Tomatoes,  and  a  raised  bed  in  the  centre 
for  French  I'.eans.  Peas  could  be  trained  up  to 
the  back  walls,  tall  Peas  being  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  Strawberries  could  be  grown  on  shelves 
put  up  close  to  the  glass  and  ventilators.  A  late 
succession  would  be  best  obtained  from  an  orchard 
house  or  glass-covered  wall,  with  a  flow  and  re- 
turn pipe  running  through  it.  Peaches  and  Figs 
could  lie  planted  against  the  back  walls,  and  Peas, 
Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  and  French  Beans  might  be 
grown  in  the  front  border  near  the  glass,  while 
Lettuces,  Endive,  Parsley,  Jlint,  Radishes,  and 
Mustard  and  Cress  could  be  grown  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall.  This  kind  of  house  should  not  be  less 
than  7  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  3  ft.  at  the  top, 
and  100  ft.  long.  A  similar  structure  without 
pipes  would  give  a  late  supply  to  last  until 
vegetables  could  bo    obtained    from    the  open 
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ground.  The  lengths  of  the  cUfi'ereut  structures 
mentioned  are  not  too  much  if  a  large  family  has 
to  be  well  supplied.  I  have  seen  lately  capital 
Peas,  B'rench  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Broad  Beans, 
Potatoes,  Strawberries  on  shelves,  all  grown  early 
in  the  season  in  a  large  house  planted  with  young 
Vines.  For  two  seasons  the  produce  was  excellent, 
but  after  the  Vines  covered  the  roof,  vegetable 
culture  could  not  be  carried  on.  This  was  a  half- 
span  house,  facing  the  south,  and  wide  and  lofty. 
The  Peas  grown  were  the  variety  called  O.xford 
Tom,  sown  early  in  the  winter  in  cool  quarters, 
and  afterwards  planted  where  I  saw  them  grow- 
ing, in  the  back  border  of  the  house — vigorous 
and  in  full  bearing.  Wll.  ALLAN. 

Glutton  I'urk. 


VEGETABLE  NOVELTIES.* 
OuE  common  vegetables  have  been  sown  and 
re-sown  every  year  so  long,  that  it  -will  not  be 
wondered  at  that  almost  every  year  some  new 
sport  makes  its  appearance,  and  finds  its  way  to 
some  enterprisiDg'  nurseryman,  and  through  him 
be  distributed  to  the  public,  either  as  a  new- 
vegetable,  a  better  variety  of  an  old  vegetable, 
or  a  useful  variety  that  comes  to  maturity  at  a 
season  when  older  sorts  of  the  same  vegetable 
are  not  to  be  had.  But  not  only  has  careful 
selection  of  seedlings  that  gave  signs  of  better 
or  peculiar  qualities  led  to  improvements  in  the 
several  classes  of  our  culinary  vegetables,  but  one 
might  say  it  had  led  to  what  might  pass  for 
different  tribes  of  vegetables — as,  for  instance, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cabbage  tribe  was 
started  from  the  same  common  origin,  and  tliat 
origin  was  nothing  but  the  Brassica  oleracea. 
And  many  of  the  sections  into  which  that  tribe 
is  now  divided  are  so  different  in  habit  of 
growth,  season  of  maturing,  and  general 
character,  that  to  many  people  it  mig^ht  seem 
monstrous  to  refer  them  to  the  same  origin  ;  for, 
apart  from  the  different  sorts  of  red  and  white 
Cabbage  forming  their  leaves  into  hard  balls  at 
the  top  of  the  stem,  there  is  all  the  sorts  of 
Borecoles  that  grow  with  their  leaves  loose  in 
the  natural  way,  then  the  Cauliflowers  and 
Broccoli  that  form  their  flowers  into  hard  curds 
of  the  purest  white.  The  Savoy  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct form  of  Cabbage,  being  much  more 
wrinkled  on  the  leaf,  and  of  a  hardier  constitu- 
tion, and  the  Brussels  Sprouts,  which  are  such 
a  useful  and  delicate  winter  vegetable,  and  forms 
little  knots  or  sprouts  at  the  alte  of  eacli  leaf  ; 
and  the  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage,  which  is  almost 
as  much  like  a  Turnip  as  it  is  a 
Cabbage.  All  these  have  sprung  from  the 
original  Brassica  oleracea;  but  though  tlie  above 
be  all  the  most  important  of  the  cultivated 
kinds,  there  are  many  other  inferior  sorts,  and 
many  monstrosities  that  continually  make  their 
appearance  where  large  breadths  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe  are  grown,  and  are  discarded  as  useless 
sorts  not  wortliy  of  being  cultivated  for  no 
purpose  whatever,  and  many  other  curious  or 
pretty  sorts  that  are  valued  by  many  as  orna- 
ments of  tlie  flower  garden.  But  with  these  few 
remarks  on  the  ancient  history  of  some  of  tlie 
vegetable  tribe,  I  must  now  speak  of  the  varieties 
of  more  recent  introduction" with  which  we  are 
principal!}'  concerned,  especially  novelties  of  the 
present  year,  or  at  least  sorts  standing  in  tlie 
Aberdeen  seedsmen's  lists  of  1880  under  the 
heading  of  "  New  and  Choice  Vegetables.'' 

Peas  are  the  first  on  the  list ;  and  of  them  we 
have  a  pretty  long  list,  as  usual.  The  foUowiug 
are  the  nine  sorts  offered,  viz. :  Balmoral  Castle, 
Challenger,  Criterion,  Culverwell's  Telegraph, 
Sharpe's  Invincible,  Marvel,  The  Baron,  Tele- 
phone, and  Yorkshire  Gem,  all  of  which  I  have 
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grown,  with  the  exception  of  Balmoral  Castle, 
within  the  last  two  years.  And  of  the  remain- 
ing eight,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Challenger,  Yorkshire  Gem,  and  Marvel  are  tlie 
best  of  the  lot,  both  in  the  extremely  wet  season 
of  last  year  and  the  dry  summer  which  has  just 
ended.  I  consider  the  Marvel  the  Pea  best 
adapted  for  general  crop  I  have  seen,  both  as  to 
crop  and  quality. 

Beetroot. — We  have  two  sorts  of  this  offered 
as  new,  viz. :  Bobbie's  New  Purple  and  Frisby's 
E.xcelsior.  Both  of  them  have  very  shapely 
roots  and  pretty  large  size,  but  neitherof  tliem  are 
equal  to  Nutting's  Selected  as  to  colour,  but 
tliey  are  certainly  more  handsome  roots,  espe- 
cially Bobbie's  Purple. 

Broad  Beans. — The  Leviathan,  or  Giant 
Windsor,  is  the  only  new  sort  of  this  year.  It 
grows  to  a  large  size,  but  I  do  not  consider  that 
it  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  place  it 
before  older  sorts  as  a  garden  vegetable.  As 
the  Bean  is  commonly  used  in  the  young  state, 
however,  it  may  be  an  improvement  for  some 
purpose. 

Erencu  Beans. — The  Negro  Monster  Kidney 
Bean  is  certainly  a  desirable  sort.  It  is  very 
long  and  prolific.  I  think  it  an  improvement 
on  the  good  old  Canadian  Wonder. 

Broccoli.  —  Westwood  Park,  Burghley 
Champion,  and  Veitch's  Autumn  Broccoli  are 
the  three  sorts  in  the  choice  lists.  Nothing  can 
be  said  as  yet  about  the  two  first  named,  as 
tliey  are  not  at  maturity  till  May  and  June ; 
but  of  Veitch's  Autumn,  I  do  not  think  I  can 
speak  too  highly — it  is  a  sure  friend  in  the 
autumn,  and  just  comes  into  use  when  the  same 
raiser's  Cauliflower  is  over,  and  carrying  on  the 
stock  up  to  Christmas. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — We  have  only  one  sort 
of  this  vegetable  placed  before  us  as  new,  called 
Craigo  Sprouts,  which  seems  to  be  a  well 
selected  strain  from  the  Dwarf  Imported 
Stock. 

White  Cabbage  is  next  on  the  1  st  of 
novelties,  and  we  are  presented  with  six  sorts, 
viz.:  Elam's  Dwarf  Spring,  Large  Conical 
Early,  No.  1,  No.  2,  Nonsuch,  and  Daniels' 
Defiance,  all  of  which  are  good  Cabbages, 
and  well  worthy  of  being  grown ; 
because,  if  they  are  not  new  sorts,  they 
are  pure  strains.  I  have  grown,  or 
seen  grown,  all  the  sorts  named  above  in  the 
past  and  present  seasons,  and  I  have  not  seen 
any  Cabbage  equal  to  No.  2.  A  large  brake  of 
them  has  quite  a  handsome  appearance,  they  are 
so  uniform  in  size,  dwarf,  and  of  tender,  sweet 
quality.  My  next  pet  is  Daniels'  Defiance  ;  and 
if  small  Cabbages  are  wanted,  I  do  not^  see 
anything  to  equal  Early  Y'ork  or  Little  Pixie. 

Carrots. — Of  these  we  have  three  new 
sorts,  viz. :  Bobbie's  Intermediate,  Dobbie's 
Stump-rooted,  and  the  Smootli  Red  Inter- 
mediate. I  have  not  seen  anything  remarkable 
in  the  first  two  sorts  above  named,  but  the  last 
named  sort  is  the  best  and  prettiest  short 
Carrot  I  have  seen,  being  of  a  fine  deep  red 
colour,  with  little  core,  and  very  smooth  and 
equal  in  outline. 

Cauliflower. — Eclipse  and  Earliest  Dwarf 
Erfurt  are  the  only  two  kinds  offered  this  year. 
The  Eclipse  is  a  late  sort,  said  to  be  of  superior 
colour  and  quality,  and  very  desirable ;  but 
Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  cannot  be  surpassed  by 
any  Cauliflower  I  have  ever  seen  as  an  early 
and  summer  cropper.  Two  plants  of  it  can  be 
grown  in  the  same  space  that  would  be  required 
for  one  of  any  other  sort.  The  heads  are  very 
large,  white,  and  delicate,  and  stand  long  with- 
out opening,  and  come  very  quickly  into  use. 

Curled  Greens. — Endeavours  have  been 
made  to  improve    our  Green  Kale,  but   I  am 


doubtful  if  our  Kales  of  the  present  day  are  any 
better  than  the  sort  that  supplied  our  fore- 
fathers a  hundred  years  ago. 

Lettuces.  —  Eecent  introductions  to  this 
tribe  have  done  little  to  improve  the  crop  or 
quality,  and  the  two  sorts  of  the  present  year 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Onions. — Of  these  we  have  five  sorts  in  the 
"  new  and  choice  list " — London  Market, 
Trebons,  Zittau,  White  Pear-shaped,  and 
Oxonian  Prize — all  of  which  are  good  and  pure 
strains.  But  my  favourites  are  the  Trebons  and 
White  Pear-shaped,  as  they  seem  to  me  the 
most  distinct  and  useful  of  the  new  intro- 
ductions, and  most  worthy  of  being  cultivated. 

Turnips. — New  Early  ilunich.  Early  White, 
and  Golden  Ball  are  all  very  tine  new  sorts. 
The  first  named  is  certainly  the  earliest  Turnip 
which  has  come  under  my  notice,  and  the 
Golden  Ball  is  a  perfect-shaped  and  beautifully 
coloured  sort,  valuable  for  use  and  exhibition. 
This  completes  the  list  of  "novelties  in  vege- 
tables "  for  the  present  year.  The  question  may 
naturally  arise.  Are  those  recent  endeavours  by 
selection  and  hybridisation  tending  generally  to 
improve  the  crops  and  quality  of  our  culinary 
vegetables  ?  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  they 
are,  and  I  may  mention  the  followiug  reasons, 
amongst  others,  for  holding  such  opinion  : 
First,  in  observing  the  materials  brought  to  our 
exhibitions  by  our  best  cidtivators,  one  will 
find  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  exhibits  consists 
of  vegetables  recently  introdnced,  and  if  the 
exhibitors  did  not  consider  tlieni  the  best,  they 
would  not  show  them  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  good  exhibitor  is  generally  a  good 
judge  Second,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
sorts  of  vegetables  of  different  habits  of  growth, 
of  hardier  constitutions,  or  requiring  longer  or 
shorter  time  to  come  to  maturity,  we  can  with 
greater  ease,  and  consequently  less  expense, 
have  a  better  and  more  constant  supply  at  the 
present  day  than  was  possible  a  few 
years  ago,  when,  although  the  varieties  were 
perhaps  nearly  as  numerous  as  they  are  now, 
they  did  not  possess  the  same  variety  of  cha- 
racter as  those  of  the  present  time.  But,  though 
I  liold  the  opinion  that  we  are  improving  the 
crop  or  quality  of  our  vegetables,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  improvements  of  sorts  are  always 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  new  intro- 
ductions, because  many  of  the  so-called  valuable 
introductions  are  only  conspicuous  by  their 
worthlessness.  Sometimes,  too,  we  are  even 
treated  to  an  old  friend  under  a  new  name.  But 
I  believe  there  is  a  proneness  in  many  of  us  to 
consider  new  introductions  of  some  vegetables 
worthless  varieties,  simply  because  they  may 
not  suit  our  individual  i-equirements,  or  the 
tastes  of  tliose  we  grow  them  for,  when  to  our 
next  neighbour  they  may  prove  to  be  invaluable, 
according  to  circumstances.  Many  of  the  im- 
provements of  recent  years  have  been  confined 
to  the  alteration  of  the  character  of  the  plant 
more  tlian  the  quality ;  and  to  show  more  clearly 
what  I  mean  I  will  take  the  Potato  as  an 
instance.  I  believe  we  had  as  good  Potatoes 
fifty  or  100  years  ago  as  we  have  to-day  (so  far 
as  quality  is  concerned),  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  tlie  Potato  has  been  improved,  and  two  of 
the  most  marked  improvements  are  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  tuber  combined  with  a  great 
diminution  of  waste  in  their  preparation  for 
food. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  to  seedsmen  to  select 
from  the  multitude  of  new  introductions  placed 
before  tliem  year  after  year,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  place  an  inferior  or  unsuitable 
sort  in  their  "lists  for  several  years  from  want  of 
information  as  to  its  quality.  This  state  of  mat- 
ters   could    be    easily    avoided    if   we    joined 
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together  and  bought  all  the  new  introductions  of 
the  year  and  if,  after  gro'wing  tliem,  vrc  delibe- 
rated u])on  them.  Such  a  course  would  be  far 
more  couviiicinK  than  any  amount  of  reporting 
by  an  individual  member,  and  I  am  sure  it 
would  not  only  be  useful  to  the  seedsmen,  but 
it  would  confer  a  boon  upon  ourselves — for  then 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  us  having  placed 
before  us  year  af  teryear  so-called  new  vegetables 
that  prove  to  be  no  better  than  older  sorts  ob- 
tainable at  half  the  cost. 


JOLDWYNDS. 


JoLPWYNDS,  the  seat  of  Dr.  Bo'svman,  is  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking  and  Leith 
Hill,  justly  considered  the  most  picturesque  part 
of  Surrey.  The  gardens  are  especially  interest- 
ing, chietiyon  account  of  the  extensive  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  which  they  contain. 
In  the  houses  I  found  a  small  collection  of 
Orchids  in  excellent  condition.  It  consisted  of 
Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  Aerides,  Oncidiums, 
Masdevallias,  Cypripediums,  &c.,  whilst  in  a 
tank  and  on  the  borders  1  noticed  Ilerpestis 
reflexa,  the  foliage  of  which  is  singularly 
elegant  and  graceful ;  also  Salviuia  natans  with 
its  miniature  leaves  and  sllk-like  radicles,  Azolla 
pinnata,  Drosera  spathulata,  and  some  prettUy 
grown  specimens  of  fruiting  Duckweed  (Nertera 
depressa)  covered  with  both  ilowers  and  berries  ; 
also  some  well  cultivated  Ferns  and  a  tine  plant 
of  Lapageria  rosea  just  coming  into  bloom  and 
covering  a  trellis  at  the  top  of  the  house.  A 
very  large  collection  of  plants,  bulbous  and 
otherwise,  is  grown  here  for  indoor  decoration. 
Lilies,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  and  Campanula 
pyramidalis  being  especially  good. 

The  Pleasure  Grounds  are  somewliat 
formal,  being  principally  terraced.  Bedding 
out  is  not  patronised  here.  The  principal 
objects  in  the  grounds  are  some  fine  examples 
of  Abies  Douglasi,  Picea  Pinsapo,  Araucaria 
imbricata,  bearing  large  cones,  Wellingtonias, 
and  two  fine  evergreen  Oaks.  The  Conifers 
were  mulched  during  the  winter  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  an  operation  from  which  they  seem 
to  have  derived  much  benefit.  In  what  may 
be  properly  termed  the  secondary  pleasure 
grounds,  an  extensive  and  interesting  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  is  grown.  Lilies 
may  be  seen  here  by  the  hundred  in  every 
possible  position,  the  object  being  to  discover 
the  best  situation  for  them  ;  they  are  planted 
amongst  lihododendrons  ,in  shrubberies,  on  the 
grass,  in  open  borders,  in  the  woods,  and,  in  fact, 
in  every  imaginable  cook  and  corner ;  aura- 
turn,  pardalinum,  speciosum,  Thunhergiainim, 
Wash  ingtonianuin,Szovitzianum,  and  giganteum 
are  well  represented,  besides  many  otliers.  A 
very  fine  L.  giganteum,  which  has  just  flowered, 
measured  8  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  and  has  produced 
twelve  flower.s.  L.  pardalinum,  now  a  mass  of 
bloom,  measures  7  ft.  0  in.,  and  there  are  some 
twelve  stems  to  a  stool ;  these  Lilies,  and  indeed 
many  others, are  planted  in  prepared  borders  well 
drained,  the  compost  being  loam,  road  drift,  and 
leaf-soil ;  some  have  been  in  the  same  position 
for  four  years,  others  were  removed  two  years 
ago,  and  all  are  doing  extremely  well.  Experience 
in  the  culture  of  Lilies  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  tho.se  succeed  best  whose  stems  have  a  fair 
amount  of  shade  whilst  the  flowers  are  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Many  fine  varieties  are  now  coming 
into  flower.  Some  fine  Aquilegias  deserve 
especial  mention  ;  they  are  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  "W'ittmaniana  and  chrysantha,  and  give 
promise  of  good  things  to  come;  Christmas 
Roses,  Tradescantias,  Jlenthas,  .\lstrcemerias, 
Gentianas,  Phloxes,  Spirsas,  Delphiniums, 
Potentillas,   Geums,    Geraniums,    Thalictrimis, 


Veronicas,  Echinops,  Campanulas,  &c.,  are 
amongst  the  plant.s  to  be  found  here.  Poten- 
tilla  ^'an  Ilouttei  and  nepalen.sis  are  wortliy 
of  not  ice,  as  are  also  C'ampauula  alpina  and  grandi- 
flora  and  some  very  fine  Lysimachias.  The 
plants  are  arranged  in  borders  and  on  banks,the 
whole  of  which  have  been  f-pecially  prepared, 
the  soil  consisting  of  sandy  loam,  peat,  &c.  A 
soft  sandy  kind  of  stone  is  used  on  the  banks, 
which  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  culture  of 
many  classes  of  plants. 

Hardy  Heatlis  are  also  extensively  grown 
here,  and  will  form  a  fine  feature  when  well  es- 
tablished. A  large  space  has  recently  been 
cleared  in  what  is  termed  the  wilderness,  with 
the  view  of  extending  the  culture  of  Perns, 
Lilies,  and  plants  requiring  shelter;  several 
basins  have  also  been  funned  with  the  same  in- 


sized  bunches.  Madrcsfield  Court  is  in  great 
favour  here,  some  of  the  bundles  being  large 
and  the  berries  well  formed,  the  colour  also 
being  excellent.  The  Vines  are  all  planted  in- 
side the  houses,  but  the  roots  are  all  allowed  to 
go  outside,  borders  having  been  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  Water  is  liberally  used  until 
the  fruit  commences  to  swell,  when  it  is 
partially  withlield;  the  soil  is  a  strong  loam, 
highly  manured,  in  addition  to  which  occasional 
raulchirgs  are  given.  Two  later  A  ineries,  con- 
taining Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alicante,  and 
Lady  Downes,  are  equally  promising.  In  the 
Peach  house.  Early  lieatnce,  lloyal  George, 
Xoblesse,  and  the  Elruge  Nectarine  are  well 
fruited.  Melons  in  pits  are  bearing  good  crops. 
Three  varieties  are  grown,  viz.,  Reid's  Scarlet- 
flesh,  William  Tillery,  and  a  .seedling  raised  by 
Mr.  Cornish,  which  is 
said  to  he  excellent.  It 
is  a  sure  cropper  and 
early.  Shading  is 
almost  unknown  here, 
either  for  ^lelons  or 
Cucumbers.  In  the 
kitchen  garden,  Straw- 
berries have  been 
very  fine,  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury 
being  most  in  favour 
both  in  the  open  and 
for  forcing.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  and 
Due  de  MalakofiE  are 
also  grown,  the  latter 
producing  immense  an- 
gular fruit  of  a  mode- 
rate flavour. 

C.  Dennis. 


CriapedleavcJ  Silver  Maple. 

tention  in  regard  to  aquatic  and  other  plants, 
Droseras,  Equisetums,  and  many  others  being 
already  well  established.  A  border  has  also 
been  formed  for  the  culture  of  chalk-loving 
plants,  whilst  another  is  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  Gourds,  and  a  similar  one  is  tenanted  by  a 
small,  but  excellent  collection  of  Irises.  The 
water  supply  is  perfect,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality  ;  it  comes  from  llolmbury  Hill, 
which  is  chiefly  composed  of  sandstone.  The 
views  from  the  grounds  are  magnificent,  the  one 
across  Sussex  to  the  sea-coast  especially  so. 

Fruit  — Of  this  1  found  a  fair  assortment, 
consisting  of  Pines  in  three  stages  of  growth, 
those  fruiting  hearing  fair  sized  fruit,  the 
variety  grown  being  t^ueens.  The  soil  is  com- 
posed of  loam  and  peat,  the  plants  being  kept 
dry  at  the  roots.  In  the  earliest  Vinery,  Black 
Ilamburghs,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Foster's 
Seedling  are  bearing  good  crops  of  moderate- 


OAK  CATERPILLARS. 
8ever.\l  of  the  de- 
stroyers of  these  pests 
were  lately  mentioned 
in  The  Garden.  I 
was  recently  much  inte- 
rested in  observing  the 
industry  of  the  yellow 
Hammer  (Buntings)  in 
feeding  her  young  ones 
with  caterpillars,  col- 
lected chiefly  from  some 
adjoining  Oaks.  Both 
the  male  and  female 
birds  were  at  home  at 
the  nest  in  a  bank  as  I 
passed,  and,  after  hover- 
ing round  for  some  seven 
or  eight  minutes  while 
I  sat  on  a  stile  10  yds. 
fi-om  the  nest,  the  hen 
bird  ventured  to  alight 
near  it  with  a  cater- 
pillar in  her  bill.  She  then  hopped  behind 
the  stump  where  the  nest  was  placed, 
and  quitted  it  again  in  h,ilf-a-rainute  with 
an  empty  bill.  At  first  she  made  quite  an 
amusing  performance  of  entering  her  nest,  reach- 
ing it  circuitously,  and  not  by  the  front  door,  so 
to  speak*  but  through  some  twigs  and  bnishwood 
leading  in  the  back  way.  Cut  she  soon  grew 
bolder;  she  came  and  went  very  punctually  at 
the  rate  of  one  caterpillar  in  three  minutes.  The 
male  Yellow  Hammer  is  either  less  solicitous,  or 
more  idle  or  timid,  than  his  mate,  and  I  have 
frequently  observed  that  he  lends  no  help  in 
feeding  the  young  it  the  nest  is  watched  too 
closely.  On  the  occasion  just  referred  to  the  cock 
first  settled  in  the  middle  of  the  lane,  where  he 
hopped  about,  searching;  apparently  for  food  ;  then 
he  llew  a  little  w.ay,  and  continued  hovering  about 
so  long  as  I  remained,  but  without  coming  nearer 
the  stump  which  concealed  the  young  birds  than 
1.7  yds.  or  16  yds.  There  were  only  three  young 
ones  in  this  nest.  E.  H. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


NEW  FORMS  OF  THE  SILVER  MAPLE. 

(acbh  dasycaepum.) 
Among  the  numerous  forms  of  this  highly 
ornamental  tree  are  two  new  varieties  that  have 
originated  from  seeds  in  the  extensive  tree 
nurser}'  of  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
New  York.     These  varieties  are  called  hetero- 


Spiraaa  ariaefolia. — This  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  hardy  deciduous  SpiRBas.  I  saw  it  a  few  days 
since  in  grand  bloom  at  The  Wilderness,  Reading, 
towering  up  above  the  evergreen  shrubs  literally 
laden  with  fine  feathery  tufts  of  white  bloom.  In 
the  distance  these  spikes  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  for  those  of  Pampas  Grass.  It  is  a  rare 
shrub,  but  there  are  many  fine  things  in  The  Wil- 
derness grounds  that  are  not  at  all  common.  That 
beautiful  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  semperflorens), 


Cut-leaved  Silver  Maple. 


phyllum  laciniatum,  cut-leaved,  and  crispum 
novum,  crisp-leaved.  The  iirst  is  remarkable 
for  the  unusually  deeply  cleft  leaves,  rendering 
it  distinct  from  any  other  variety,  though  with 
regard  to  this  character  it  is  very  variable,  some 
leaves  being  much  more  deeply  cut  than  others. 
It  is  a  luxuriant,  erect  grower,  and  in  a  large 
state  has  a  fine  appearance.  The  other  variety 
has  its  leaves  deeply  cleft,  but  in  a  less  degree, 
and  the  margins  crisped,  which  latter  forms  its 
distinctive  character.  Both  may  be  considered 
fine  additions  to  our  lists  of  ornamental  trees. 


with  bunches  of  rich  scarlet  flowers,  is  doing  well 
in  the  open,  and  in  the  neighbouring  garden  of 
Maiden  Erleigh  it  is  singularly  elegant  as  a  green- 
house climber,  and  always  in  bloom. — A.  D. 

Ne"W  Deutzia. — I  find  in  a  recent  number 
of  Thk  Garden  an  illustration  of  a  fsaid  to  be) 
new  double  white  form  of  this  charming  shrub, 
but  I  fail  to  see  in  the  figure  anything  so  good  as 
what  we  at  present  have  in  Deutzia  candidissima 
fl.-pl.,  and  should  like  to  have  the  twoplants  grown 
together  in  order  that  I  might  determine  their 
respective  values.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  the 
older  plant,  however,  to  believe  that  it  will  beat  the 


new-comer.  I  had  it  this  season  with  spikes  of 
flowersfullydouble,  perfectly  formed,  and  of  snowy 
whiteness  at  least  9  in.  in  length  (very  different  from 
the  miserable  scrap  figured)  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
the  admiration  of  every  one  who  has  seen  it ;  and 
I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to 
be  the  finest  white-flowered  hardy  shrub  which  we 
possess.  All  the  Deutzias  have  been  grand  this 
season,  with  the  exception  of  D.  gracilis,  which 
never  flowers  well  out  of  doors  here. — T.  Smith, 
Nemri/.  [The  illustration  in  question  was  very 
much  reduced,  but  we  have  Messrs.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry's  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  plant 
itself.] 

Variegated  Shrubs.— Among  a  pretty  col- 
lection  of  variegated  shrubs  from  Messrs.  Osborn's, 
Fulham  Nursery,  we  find  the  following :  Varie- 
gated Almond,  and,  still  better,  a  purple-leaved 
Peach,  a  purple-leaved  Nut,  the  variegated  Haw- 
thorn and  a  variegated  Chestnut,  a  variegated 
Rhododendron,  a  variegated  Dogwood,  a  varie- 
gated Rose  of  Sharon,  a  variegated  Siberian 
Dogwood,  a  purple-leaved  Daphne,  the  varie- 
gated Kerria,  a  variegated  IMock  Orange,  Shep- 
herdia  argentea,  and  Aristotelia  Macqui  varie- 
gata. 
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THE    BEST   PEARS. 

(Continued  from  ]>.  145. J 

Van  Mods  Leon  Tteolerc—Si/vonyms 
— Poire  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc. 

Description  op  the  Tree.— Wood,  pretty 
strong.  Branches,  very  numerous,  slightly  spread 
out  and  curved,  thick,  short,  well  kneed,  yellowish- 
grey,  having  the  lenticular  markings  large  and 
very  abundant,  tlie  callosities  being  sensibly  deve- 
loped with  short  merithallis.  Eyes,  not  adhering 
to  the  wood,  large,  conical  ovoid,  sharp,  with  the 
scales  often  chsjointed.  Leaves,  very  numerous, 
long,  oval,  acuminate,  neaidy  smooth  on  their 
edges,  with  a  thick  and  rather  short  stalk.  Fer- 
tility, moderate. 

Culture. — Moderately  vigorous  on  the  Quince 
stock,  it  does  slightly  better  on  the  free  stock;  tlie 
development  of  the  graft  is  moderate  ;  the  pyra- 
mids which  it  forms  are  fairly  good,  especiall}-  the 
more  bushy  ones. 

Description  of  the  Fruit. — Size,  very  large. 
Shape,  long  and  conical,  knobbed,  angular, 
generally  a  little  blunt.  Stalk,  of  medium  length, 
well  grown,  especially  at  the  ends,  curved,  verti- 
cal, implanted  level  with  the  surface  and  often 
backed  by  a  small  knot.  Eye,  average,  open,  but 
slightly  sunk.  Skin,  pretty  thick,  oily,  the  ground 
greenish-yellow,  partly  covered  with  a  greyish 
layer,  upon  which  appear  here  and  there  a  few 
brown  dots  and  large  reddish  spots,  one  of  which 
covers  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  fruit. 
Flesh  white,  very  fine  in  texture,  extremely 
melting,  juicy,  nearly  free  from  grittiness.  Juice 
very  abundant  indeed,  very  sugary,  vinous,  acidu- 
lated, possessed  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  Season, 
from  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November,  sometimes  reaching  into  the  middle 
of  December.     Quality,  first-class. 

History. — This  variety,  which  is  one  of  the 
best,  was  raised  at  Laval  by  the  late  Leon  Leclerce 
formerly  Deputy  for  the  Mayenne,  and  a  great 
lover  of  fruit  tree  culture.  Connected  for  a  long 
time  with  the  Belgian  Professor  Van  Mons,  he 
named  it  after  him,  and  "  Van  Mons,"  writes  Leon 
Leclerc  in  1842,  "  not  only  accepted  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  Pear  to  him,  but  declared  that  in  every 
respect  he  considered  the  Pear  belonging  to  the 
highest  rank  ;  but,  by  a  refinement  of  politeness, 
he  required  that  the  name  of  the  discoverer  of  this 
Pear  should  be  attached  to  his  own"  (Annales  de 
la  SocUfe  a  HorlkuUure  de  Paris).  Hence  this 
Pear  is  always  known  to  the  French  as  the  Poire 
Van  Mons  (Leon  Leclerc)  and  in  England  as 
L^on  Leclerc  Van  Mons.  The  raiser  of  this 
variety  was  born  at  Brussels  in  November,  176.5, 
and  died  at  Louvain  in  September,  1842.  He  was 
a  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Physics, 
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and  Agriculhire.  In  ISO?  he  received  the  diploma 
of  Doctor  from  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Jledicine, 
having  been  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
Institute  since  1796.  His  passion  for  growing 
seedlings  was  the  means  of  his  procuring  a  large 
number  of  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  In  1815,  he 
had  in  his  first  fruit  garden  more  than  80,000 
fruit  trees,  most  of  them  varieties  raised  by  him- 
self. 

Ne  Plus  Meuria. — Si/noivjms  —  HcuTri 
d'Anjou,  lieurre  Gris    llouge. 

Description  of  the  Tree.— Wood  very 
strong.  Tranches  few  and  erect,  very  thick,  but 
rather  short,  slighty  flexible,  yellowisli  green, 
sliaded  with  grey,  having  lenticular  markings  in 
abundance  and  very  large,  the  callosities  very 
prominent.  Eyes  voluminous,  round,  ovoid,  close 
to  the  bark.  Leaves  large,  elliptical,  elongated, 
often  ridged  and  twisted,  with  edges  somewhat 
denticulated,  borne  on  a  strong  stalk  of  mode- 
rate length  which  is  generally  of  a  rosy  hue. 
Fertility  average. 

Culture. — This  Tear  tree,  wliich  is  en- 
dowed with  remarkable  vigour,  grows  freely 
either  on  a  free  stock  or  a  Quince.  It  speedily 
develops  its  graft  and  forms  pyramids,  which  it 
does  generally  pretty  strong,  but  not  much 
ramified. 

Description  of  the  Fruit. — Size,  large.  Form, 
more  or  less  regular,  ovoid,  much  swollen  in  the 
middle  and  often  mammillated  at  the  top.  Stalk, 
short,  thick,  often  greatly  swollen,  and  very  fleshj' 
at  the  base,  curved,  obliquely  inserted  in  a  rather 
deep  cavity,  the  edges  of  whicli  are  generally 
irregular.  Eye,  medium,  open,  nearly  prominent. 
Skin,  yellowish-green,  finely  sjieckled  with  grey, 
and  splashed  or  spotted  with  reddish-brown  round 
the  eye  and  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh, 
yellowish-white,  very  fine  in  texture,  melting, 
,  juicy,  nearly  free  fromgrit.  .Juice,  very  abundant, 
indeed  rarely  well  acidulated,  sugary,  possessing  a 
very  delicate  perfume.  Season,  the  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November,  but  rarely  going  beyond 
the  month  of  December.     Quality,  first-class. 

History. — The  Belgian  Professor  Van  iMons 
raised  this  variety  in  his  nursery  at  Louvain,  which 
was  formed  in  1819  out  of  the  collection  of  seed- 
lings and  grafted  trees  which  he  had  found  in  the 
Enclos  de  la  FidelitB  at  Brussels.  As  the  Ne  Plus 
Meuris  only  made  its  appearance  in  the  catalogue 
of  this  famous  grower  in  182.'!,  it  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  first  fruited  in  that  year,  or  at 
any  rate  in  tlie  year  before.  I'ierre  Meuris,  after 
whom  it  was  named,  was  Van  Mens'  foreman, 
■who  was  similarly  honoured  some  years  after  by 
'  the  Surpasse  Jleuris  being  called  after  him. 
These  two  Pears  with  the  name  of  Meuris  thus 
attached  presuppose  a  Meuris  Pear  which  must 
have  existed  before  then,  but  this  original  Meuris 
Pear,  although  the  eldest  of  the  family,  attracted 
so  little  attention  from  growers,  that  I  have  never 
even  heard  it  mentioned  by  any  of  them,  whether 
scientific  or  practical.  Besides  "this,  the  very  names 
bestowed  on  the  two  younger  brethren  seem  to 
prove  that  they  were  so  superior  to  their  senior, 
that  this  latter  was  withdrawn  before 
Van  Mons  had  the  opportunity  of  sending 
grafts  to  his  numerous  correspondents  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  usual  custom.  The  Ne  Plus 
Meuris  Pear  I  have  grovi-n  in  my  nursery 
since  1842,  the  year  of  its  first  importation 
into  France  where  its  cultivation  increases  from 
day  to  day. 

Remarks.— In  18.J0,  Prevost  described  a 
Beurrfi  d'Anjou  (Pomologie  de  la  Srine-Infirieurr) 
grown  in  the  fruit  garden  at  Rouen,  but  which 
has  been  frequently  proved  was  nothing  else 
but  the  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  From  these  came 
for  the  Xe  Plus  Jleuris  the  false  synonyms  Beurre 
d'Anjou  and  Beurre  Rouge,  which  both  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  Beurrg  Gris.  I  am  anxious  to  mention 
this  fact,  but  must  except  from  the  category  the 
Anjou  growers,  who  never  allowed  themselves  to 
be  misled  by  this  pretended  Beurre  d'Anjou. 

The  XJrbanist's  Pear  (Poire  des  Urban- 
istes). — Synonyms— CoXoma.  d'Automne,  Hurbanis, 
Beurri     Piquery,  Frbaniste,  L'rbanist's  SeedUng, 


Beurre  Drapiez,  Louis  Dupont,  Louise  d'Or- 
leans,  Picquery,  St.  Marc. 

De.scription  of  the  TnEE.—Wood,  veiy 
strong.  Branches,  somewhat  numerous,  spread 
out  at  the  base,  erect  at  the  top,  long  and  very 
thick,  very  flexible,  greyish-green,  often  tinged 
with  red  over  the  eyes,  the  lenticular  marking  be- 
ing very  fine  and  distinct,  and  the  callosities 
sensibly  prominent.  Eyes,  large,  ovoid,  gene- 
rally blunt,  somewhat  downy,  springing  boldly 
out  of  the  wood,  and  sometimes  taking  the  form 
of  short  spurs.  Leaves,  elongated,  oval,  often 
even  lanceolate,  witli  edges  regularly  serrated, 
borne  on  a  long  stalk  of  medium  size  and  very 
flaccid.     Fertility,  remarkable. 

Culture. — Although  very  vigorous,  this  tree 
remains  sufliciently  weak  until  the  end  of  its 
second  year;  it  then  begins  to  gi'ow  rapidly,  and 
takes  a  handsome  conical  form.  It  is  grafted 
either  on  the  free  stock  or  on  the  Quince.  The 
growth  of  the  graft  is  very  slow. 

Description  of  the  Fruit. — Size,  medium. 
Shape,  more  or  less  regularly  ovoid,  sometimes 
much  swollen  towards  the  middle,  and  sometimes 
also  larger  on  one  side  than  the  other.  Stalk  of 
variable  length,  but  usually  rather  long  than 
short,  bent  back,  well  grown,  especiallyat  theends, 
obliquely  planted  in  a  shallow  liollow  with  uneven 
edges.  Eye,  medium,  slightly  sunk,  surrounded 
by  a  few  little  folds.  Skin,  oily,  bright  yellow 
tinged  witli  pale  green,  abundantlj- and  irregularly 
sjjrinkled  with  fawn-coloured  dots  and  streaks, 
spotted  with  the  same  round  the  stalk,  and  very 
rarely  taking  a  reddish  hue  on  the  side  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  watery,  very 
fine  indeed  in  texture,  and  exceedingly  melting, 
almost  free  from  grittiness.  Juice,  excessively 
abundant,  very  sugary,  acidulated,  with  a  perfume 
that  is  as  delicious  as  it  is  strong. 

History. — The  Urbanist's  Pear  tree  is  Belgian 
in  its  origin,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  autumn 
varieties.  It  has  been  well  known  and  appreci- 
ated in  its  mother  country  for  the  last  90  years, 
and  has  nevertheless  given  rise  to  some  very  singu- 
lar errors  and  to  several  no  less  singular  .re-chris- 
tenings. Thus  from  18.34  to  18.50  it  has  been  sent 
from  Belgium  to  various  places  under  the  fol- 
lowing carefully  selected  synonyms  :  Coloma 
d'Automne,  Beurre  Piquery,  Urbanist's  Seedling, 
Beurre  Drapiez,  Louis  Dupont,  and  perhaps  also 
Louise  d'Orleans,  for  the  French  Pomologist  Con- 
gress" and  tlie  principal  German  growers  declare 
that  the  variety  passing  under  this  latter  name 
differs  in  nothing  from  that  whicli  we  are  describ- 
ing. In  describing  the  Louise  d'Orleans,  I  have 
stated  the  reasons  which  prevented  me  from  as 
_vet  deciding  on  the  identity  of  this  Pear,  so  it  is 
useless  to  repeat  them  here,  but  the  age  and 
origin  of  the  Urbanist's  Pear  have  been  wronglj- 
described  by  it  first  propagators.  Van  Mons 
himself  even  gives  two  very  contradictorj'  state- 
ments on  the  matter.  In  1847  M.  Bivort  makes 
him  say,  "  The  Urbanist's  Pear  was  ob- 
tained about  28  years  since  by  the  late  Comte 
de  Coloma,  at  Malines,  from  a  seedling 
raised  by  him  in  the  garden  of  the  Urbanist 
Sistus,  an  order  which  was  suppressed  in  178.1,  and 
whose  property  had  becn'i  acquired  by  M.  de 
Coloma.  It  is  consequently  from  the  locality  in 
which  it  was  first  grown  that  it  has  been  named 
{Album  de  Pomolor/ie).  M.  Bivort  does  not  tell 
us  whence  he  took  this  quotation,  as  [  cannot 
either  verify  it  or  discover  at  what  date  it  was 
written,  the  latter  question  being  an  essential  one, 
as  the  autlior  speaks  of  "28  years  having 
elapsed  since  M.  de  Coloma  found  the  seedling 
at  the  abandoned  Urbanist  Convent.''  Happily, 
I  can  oppose  this  extract  witli  one  which 
is  also  from  the  pen  of  Van  Mons,  and 
taken  from  his  Arhrcs  Fndtiers,  his  principal 
work.  "  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mons,''  writes 
this  great  professor  in  IS:)."),  "a  deserted  fruit 
garden,  where  a  number  of  free  Pear  stocks  had 
ample  time  to  sow  and  season  themselves,  had  pro- 
duced during  a  number  of  years  several  varieties 
of  first-rate  quality.  At  the  two  suppressions  of 
religious  orders  in  Belgium  similar  results  ought 
to  have  followed  similar  causes.    The  garden  of 


the  Rich  Clares  or  Urbanists  have  thus  fur- 
nished tlie  excellent  varieties  of  Pears  with  which 
the  Comte  de  Coloma  has  enriched  Belgian  pomo- 
logj-.  Q'he  first  fruits  of  these  events  was  the 
Urbanist  Pear.  The  beauty  of  the  wilrling  which 
yielded  it  was  first  remarked  by  Jl.  Stoffels,  a 
friend  of  the  Count's.  M.  de  Coloma  was 
in  possession  of  this  garden  in  1786, 
immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  order. 
From  178H  onwards  he  made  various  sowings 
from  which  several  excellent  varieties  have 
sprung.  Having  read  these  lines,  we  find  that 
Van  Mons  speaks  in  them  quite  differently  to 
what  he  does  in  M.  Bivort's  Album.  He  declares 
formally  that  so  far  from  the  Urbanist 
Pear  having  been  a  seedling  raised  bj'  the  Count, 
it  had  sprung  up  spontaneously  before  178.'j  in  the 
orchard  wliioh  was  acquired  by  him  the  year  after, 
the  Count  no  doubt  plucking  its  first  produce. 
I  have  been  specially  desirous  of  clearing  up  this 
point,  seeing  that  tlie  Urbanist  Pear  is  famous  both 
far  and  near.  It  was  grown  in  Germany  over 
70  years  ago,  the  great  Diel  having  described 
it  in  \H\Ci  in  his  Kernolmttoi'ten  ;  it  was  later  on 
in  182.')  that  it  was  first  made  known  to  French 
growers. 

Bemarks.— The  Beurre  Coloma  which  I  have 
described  elsewhere  may  very  easilj-  be  confounded 
with  the  Urbanist's  Pear,  for  they  have  already 
both  borne  the  same  name.  Such  a  mistakemust  of 
course  be  of  but  short  duration  seeing  the  marked 
differences  which  distinguish  them  from  each 
other  both  in  form  and  quality.  The  following 
are  five  false  synonyms  of  the  Urbanist's  Pear 
which  have  lately  been  wrongly  bestowed  upon 
it :  Beurre  Gens,  Beurrii  Knox,  Bois  Napoleon, 
Louise  de  Prusse,  and  William  Prince.  These  are 
all  special  varieties,  which  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Urbanist.  Beurr§  d'Argenson, 
another  false  synonym  of  the  Urbanist,  belongs 
to  the  Passe  C'olmar. 


The     Thompson 

VIeserabeek,  Van  Mons. 


Pear.  —  Synonyms  - 


Description  op  the  Fruit.— Wood  strong, 
branches  few,  spread  out,  thick,  long,  and  slightly 
elbowed,  generally  downy,  greenish-brown,  often 
tinged  with  red  on  the  upper  portions  with  large 
and  abundant  lenticular  markings,  and  the 
callosities  prominent.  Eyes,  medium  or  small, 
conical  pointed,  downy,  slightly  separated  from 
the  wood.  Leaves,  elongated,  oval,  flat  or  only 
slightly  ribbed,  downy,  with  the  leaves  only  very 
slightly  indented ;  the  stalk  being  thick  and  rather 
long.     Fertility  great. 

Culture. — There  is  nothing  excessive  in  its 
vigour  ;  the  growth  of  the  graft  is  not  above  the 
average;  the  pyramids  formed  by  it  are  generally 
fairly  well  shaped,  no  matter  what  the  stock  may 
have  been  on  which  it  has  been  grafted. 

Description  of  the  Fruit.-  Size,  above  the 
average  and  sometimes  rather  large.  Shape,  ovoid, 
strongly  knobbed,  and  often  slightly  elongated. 
Stalk,  short,  bent,  well  grown,  swollen  at  its 
point  of  junction  with  the  fruit,  vertical  and 
oblique,  inserted  in  a  hollow,  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  variable,  but  whose  edges  are  always 
very  uneven.  Eye,  medium,  half  shut  or  closed, 
slightly  sunk.  Skin,  pretty  thick,  light  yellow 
and  greenish,  finely  dotted  with  grey,  marbled, 
speckled,  and  cross-barred  with  red,  and  largely 
spotted  with  the  same  colour  round  the  stalk. 
Flesh,  whitish,  fine  grained,  waterv,  melting, 
rarely  very  gritty.  Juice,  very  abundant  indeed, 
sugary,  sweet,  possessing  a  perfume  reminding 
one  of  that  of  the  Rose.  Season,  towards  the 
middle  of  October  until  the  middle  of  November. 
Quality,  first-rate. 

History.— It  now  seems  certain  th.it  this  Pear 
tree,  which  was  named  after  a  distinguished 
English  pomologist,  the  late  Mr.  R.Thompson,  was  a 
seedling,  or  at  any  rate  tlie  product,  of  a  graft 
made  in  1819  by  Van  Mons  in  his  nurseries  at 
Louvain,  whither  he  had  been  obliged  to  remove 
from  Brussels.  He  distributed  a  large  number  of 
grafts  and  shoots  at  the  time,  and  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London  was  not  forgotten; 
and   in    1863,    Jlr.    Thompson,   who    was    then 
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director  of  the  Societj-'s  fruit  garden,  wrote 
the  following  account  of  the  naming  of 
this  Pear  to  Professor  Decaisne,  of  the 
Paris  Jardin  dos  PJantes,  which  seems  fully 
to  establish  the  facts  relative  to  its  christening. 
"  This  Pear  was  not  discovered  by  me ;  it  was  one 
of  the  very  numerous  varieties  sent  by  Van  i\Ions 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  about  the 
year  1820.  At  first  it  was  only  called  by  the 
"number  which  Van  jMons  had  attached  to  it,  no 
name  having  been  bestowed  upon  it.  On  fruiting, 
this  unnamed  Pear  appeared  to  me  greatly  to 
merit  cultivation,  and  I  mentioned  the  matter  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Society,  who  proposed  to  iiie 
to  call  it  the  Thompson.  I  accepted  the  honour, 
at  the  same  time  remarking  that  if  later  on  I 
should  find  that  this  variety  had  received  a  more 
appropriate  name  than  my  own  patronymic,  I 
should  resign  all  claim,  but  this  has  never  as 
yet  taken  place."— JanHii  Fruitier  da  Museimi, 
186.^.  I  imported  the  Thompson  Pear  from 
England  in  1868,  up  to  which  time  I  believe  it 
was  unknown  in  France.  In  describing  the 
Althorp  Crassane,  I  stated  that  it  had  been 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Thompson  Pear.  I  would  add  to  this  statement 
that  this  latter  frequently  grows  to  double  the 
size  of  the  former  fruit. 
Swan's  Egg  (CEuf  de  Cygne). 
Description  of  the  Tkbe. — Wood  strong, 
branches  numerous  and  spread  out,  short,  thick, 
elbowed,  brownish  (fawn  colour),  of  a  somewhat 
greenish  tint,  and  slightly  shaded  with  red  near 
the  eyes,  the  lenticulated  markings  being  fine  and 
numerous,  the  short  callosities  being  very 
prominent.  Eyes  very  bulky  indeedj  rounded 
oval,  with  disjointed  and  downy  scales  separated 
from  the  bark.  Leaves  of  a  beautiful  shiny 
green,  rather  small,  rounded  oval,  slightly 
acuminate,  with  their  edges  indented  or  crenulated, 
the  stalk  being  long  and  thick  and  well  provided 
with  stipules.     Fertility,  remarkable. 

CULTUEE. — Its  vigour  is  in  no  way  excessive, 
and  any  soil  suits  it  equallj'  well.  Its  graft  grows 
but  slowly,  and  the  pyramid  which  it  forms  only 
takes  a  good  shape  about  the  third  year. 

Desckiption  op  the  Fruit. — Size,  medium. 
Shape,  obovoid  or  ovoid,  more  or  less  rounded,  and 
knobby.  Stalk,  long,  thin,  straight  or  bent  back, 
often  smaller  at  the  point  of  attachment,  regu- 
larly inserted,  level  with  r,he  skin  or  in  a  slight 
hollow.  Eye,  large,  very  open,  projecting  or  only 
slightly  sunk.  Skin,  light  greenish-yellow,  covered 
with  large  and  small  brown  specks,  and  sometimes 
with  red  splashes ;  on  the  side  next  the  sun  it 
generally  takes  a  strongly  marked  reddish  tint. 
Flesh,  yellowish-white,  half  firm,  texture  brittle  or 
1  lalf  brittle,  rather  dry,  gritty  about  the  pips.  Juice, 
not  very  abundant,  slightly  sugared  with  an  after- 
taste of  something  astringent,  and  of  a  musky 
flavour.  Season,  the  end  of  September.  Quality, 
second-rate. 

History. — This  Pear  is  of  English  origin,  and 
was  publicly  mentioned  under  its  English  name 
in  Langlc}''s  "  Pomona,"  a  remarkable  folio  with 
plates  published  in  1729.  This  Pear  then  be- 
came so  common  in  England  that  Lindley  said  of 
it  in  1831,  "All  our  gardeners  grow  it,  so  ex- 
cessive is  it  in  fertility  and  the  flavour  of  its 
products  ■'  ("  Guide  to  the  Orchard,"  &c.).  In 
March,  IS."!,  the  well-known  Paris  house  of 
Vilmorin  &  Co.,  who  received  a  number  of  grafts 
from  England,  did  their  best  to  spread  it  abroad, 
since  which  time  the  Swan's  Egg,  or  (Euf 
de  Cygne,  as  the  French  translate  it  into  their 
language,  has  always  figured  in  their  catalogues, 
but  among  fruit  of  a  second  or  even  third  class  sort, 
for  the  exquisite  flavour  described  by  Lindley 
does  not  alwaj's  seem  to  follow  it  to  the  land  of 
its  adoption. 

Remarks  in  the  "  Jap.din  Fruitier  du 
Museum  de  Paris  "  foe  1860. — The  Swan's  Egg 
is  spoken  of  as  ripening  in  winter,  but  this  extra- 
ordinary statement  surprised  us  greatly,  for  this 
variety  with  us  never  goes  beyond  the  month  of 
October,  and  even  in  the  land  of  its  birth  as  well 
as  in  America,  those  authors  which  mention  it 
are  unanimous  in  stating  that  it  ripens  at  the  end 


of  September  and  beginning  of  October.  It  is  as 
well  to  correct  this  mistake,  as  it  may  lead  to  dis- 
appointment amongst  growers  wishing  for  late 
ripening  Pears. 

The  Seckel  Pear  (La  Poire  Seckel).— 
SvnoHJ/m.s— New  York  Ked  Cheek  Seckle,  Sycle, 
Sickel,  Shakespcar,  Sicker. 

Description  of  the  Tree. — Wood,  pretty 
weak.  Branches,  numerous,  curved  and  usually 
much  spread  out,  thick,  short,  slightly  elbowed,  of 
a  greyish-fawn  colour  shaded  with  red,  with 
large  and  abundant  lenticular  markings,  the 
callosities  being  hardly  perceptible.  Eyes,  very 
much  separated  from  the  wood,  small  or  medium, 
ovoid,  with  the  scales  badly  joined.  Leaves, 
large,  not  very  numerous,  oval,  acuminate,  rather 
deeply  indented  or  crenulated,  borne  on  a  strong 
stalk  of  medium  length,  which  has  well  developed 
stipules  attached  to  it.     Fertility,  excessive. 

Culture. — Whatever  may  be  the  subject  on 
which  this  Pear  is  grafted,  its  vigour  always 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  The  graft  grows 
but  slowly,  and  the  pyramids  formed  by  it  are 
low,  irregular,  and  are  rarely  very  leafy. 

Description  of  the  Fruit. — Size,  small, 
sometimes,  however,  but  very  exceptionally,  nearly 
reaching  the  medium.  Shape,  more  or  less 
bluntly  turbinate,  and  generally  pretty  swollen 
in  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion.  Stalk,  short 
and  sometimes  of  medium  length,  well  grown, 
especially  at  the  base,  straight  or  slightly  bent  in 
a  shallow  depression,  generally  wrinkled  or 
knobbed.  Eye,  small,  half  closed  or  shut,  but 
scarcely  sunk  at  all,  wrinkled  about  the  edges. 
Skin,  thin,  somewhat  rough,  olive-yellow  at  the 
bottom,  speckled  with  brown  and  dirty  white, 
spotted  partly  with  bronze-grey  on  the  shady 
side,  and  widely  shaded  with  red  on  that  turned 
to  the  sun.  Flesh,  wdiitish,  fine  grained,  juicy, 
and  almost  free  from  grittiness.  Juice,  abundant, 
very  sugary,  vinous,  refreshing,  having  a  very 
delicious  perfume,  smelling  at  once  of  Musk  and 
Aniseed.  Season,  the  end  of  September  and  the 
beginning  or  whole  of  October,  Quality,  first 
class. 

History. — This  delicious  little  Pear  comes  to 
us  from  the  United  States,  the  tree  from  which 
it  was  raised  having  been  found  growing  spon- 
taneously about  1760.  In  his  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America,  Downing  furnishes  us  with  the 
most  circumstantial  details  on  the  origin  of  this 
Pear  tree.  It  was  first  discovered  by  a  hunter 
named  Jacob  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  close  to 
Philadelphia.  The  wilding,  which  was  then  in 
full  bearing,  was  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Delaware  when  the  forest  was  sold,  there- 
fore Jacob  bought  the  particular  lot  containing 
the  treasure  trove  ;  shortly  after  which  a  farmer 
named  Seckel  undertook  to  introduce  it  into  the 
market,  distributed  grafts,  and  gave  it  his  own 
name  instead  of  that  of  the  discoverer.  Such  is 
the  history  of  this  Pear  tree,  which  is  highly 
prized  by  the  American  growers.  Its  importation 
into  France  dates  from  1831,  when  grafts  were 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  by  Mr. 
Dearborn,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Massachusetts. 

(To  he  continued,) 


A  'Well-trained  Tree. — We  have  re 
ceived  from  jUr.  R.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  a  good 
photograph  of  a  really  well  -  trained  Peach 
tree  (  Eoyal  George  )  planted  eight  years 
ago.  The  notable  thing  is  that  the  whole 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  tree  and  its 
lower  parts  are  full  of  young  bearing  wood 
instead  of  what  is  old  and  useless. 

Madresfleld  Court  Grape.— Mr.  Moly- 
neux  attributes  his  success  in  the  culture  of  this 
Grape  to  allowing  his  laterals  to  run.  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  a  Madresfield  Court  which 
always  does  well :  it  is  treated  like  all  my  other 
Vines,  viz.,  grown  on  the  spur  system,  and  stopped 
at  two  leaves  above  the  bunch.  I  have  also  a 
Primavis  Frontignan  which  always  cracks  badly. 
I  have  tried  the  plan  of  allowing  the  laterals  to 
grow  unchecked  to  no    purpose.    I    shall    feel 


obliged  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  can 
suggest  a  remedy.  My  Vine  is  vigorous  and 
healthy. — Geo.  A.  Passingham,  Hilton,  Camhs. 

Two    Strawberry  Plants    in    a    Pot. 

— Most  readers  of  The  Garden  would  like  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  two  blades  of  Grass 
where  there  was  only  one  before,  but  "  W.  W." 
(p.  121)  condemned  the  plan  of  trying  to  grow 
two  Strawberries  in  one  pot,  and  hopes  it  may 
never  be  put  into  practice.  He  has,  however, 
evidently  no  argument  to  offer  against  it  ;  and, 
speaking  from  experience,  I  know  of  few  opera- 
tions which  would  give  your  readers  more  pleasure 
than  trying  to  grow  Strawberries  in  the  way 
"W.  W."  forbids.  They  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  get  sufficient  fruit  to  pay  them  for  their 
labour,  and  if  they  can  secure  a  full  crop  from 
both  plants  they  will  be  great  gainers.  The  ex- 
periment is  well  worth  a  trial. — Cambrian. 

The  Apple  Crop. — During  the  blooming 
season  I  sent  a  note  to  The  Garden  expressing 
my  belief  that  the  fruit  crop  would  be  hea\'y. 
This  has  not  altogether  been  realised,  though  I 
still  hold  the  opinion  that  in  abundant  bloom 
there  is  reasonable  hope  of  a  good  crop  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  severe  frost  in  May,  the  crop 
would  certainly  have  been  a  heavy  one.  This  is 
very  evident  in  some  Apple  trees  protected  by  a 
wail  near  me.  Above,  there  are  few  fruits  to  be 
seen ;  below  the  wall  they  hang  in  clusters.  I 
have  been  looking  about  to  see  what  trees  are 
most  productive.  I  find  that  Cox's  Pomona  and 
Orange  Pippin  are  well  furnished  with  fruit,  next 
Lord  Suffieid  and  Pearmain.  I  have  also  seen  a 
tree  of  the  old  Golden  Pippin  well  covered.  In 
a  cider  orchard  near  me  the  produce  is  very 
irregular,  so  I  do  not  think  much  cider  can  be 
made.— W.  T.,  Dorset. 

Stone  Fruits  under  Glass. — It  has  been 
asked  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Sargent  in  The  Garden  of 
July  30,  p.  120,  how  Nectarines,  Plums,  and 
Apricots  compare  as  to  flavour  when  grown  under 
glass  with  those  grown  in  the  open  air.  I  have 
grown  these  fruits  under  glass  for  the  last  ten 
years.  My  experience  is,  that  Nectarines  and 
Transparent  Gages  do  uncommonly  well  under 
glass,  better,  in  fact,  than  in  the  open  air,  but  I 
never  grew  a  blue  Plum  worth  eating,  and  Apri- 
cots do  not  do  at  all  well  with  me  ;  they  are  good 
in  flavour,  but  generally  crack  badly,  and  are 
small.  I  cannot  tell  why  the  Transparent  Gage 
does  so  well  and  other  Plums  so  badly.  I  only 
give  my  experience  for  what  it  is  worth.  Mr. 
Sargent  speaks  of  his  fruit  falling  in  the  wire- 
house.  I  think  the  reason  of  this  is  that  no  bees 
can  get  into  the  house  to  fertilise  the  blossoms. 
I  use  a  camel's-hair  brush  for  this  purpose  when 
there  are  no  bees  to  do  it  for  me. — Geo.  A.  Pas- 
singham, Milton,  Camhs. 

Fruit  and  'Vegetable  Culture —At  a 
meeting  held  the  other  day  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Mr. 
Charles  AVhitehead  (Maidstone)  moved  that  prizes 
for  vegetables  and  market  garden  and  farm  fruits 
be  offered  at  the  Reading  meeting,  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  which  he  named,  to  draw 
up  a  scheme  for  this  purpose  and  report  to  the 
November  council.  Mr.  Whitehead  said  he  was 
sure  such  a  show  would  prove  of  great  advantage 
to  the  producers  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  the 
growth  of  which  he  felt  confident  might  be  very 
largely  increased,  to  the  benefit,  not  only  of 
the  growers,  but  also  of  the  consuming  public, 
many  of  whom  were  not  able  to  obtain  vegetables 
and  fruit  at  almost  prohibitory  prices.  The  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society  might  do  very  much,  not 
only  to  encourage  an  increase  in  the  growth  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  but  also  to  help  towards  an 
improved  preparation  and  distribution  of  them. 
Mr.  James  Howard,  JI.P.,  seconded  the  proposal, 
which,  after  some  discussion,  was  adopted. 

Currants  on  North  'Walls. — No  more 
profitable  crop  than  these  could  be  grown  on  north 
walls.  It  is  some  time  since  the  fruit  was  all 
gathered  from  our  bush  plants  out  in  the  open, 
but  that  on  the  north  wall  is  hardly  ripe  j'et,  and 
it  will  be  the  end  of  September  or  into  October 
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before  it  is  all  gatliereil.  Some  people  value 
Currants  for  dessert,  and  all  like  them  for  tarts, 
so  that  a  long  and  constant  supply  is  desirable. 
One  of  the  best  waj's  to  secure  a  stock  of  bushes 
against  the  wall  is  to  have  some  suitable  soil 
placed  at  the  bottom,  and  when  the  old  bushes  are 
being  pruned  in  the  winter,  put  a  number  of  the 
shoots  into  this,  1  ft.  apart  or  so.  These  cuttings 
need  not  be  more  than  1  ft.  long,  and  the  eyes  or 
buds  should  be  rubbed  fiom  the  bottom  half  of 
each.  In  spring  they  will  soon  root  and  begin  to 
grow,  and  as  the  shoots  are  formed  it  is  best  to 
reduce  them  to  one  or  two,  which  should  be  trained 
straight  up  the  wall,  and  kept  so  on  the  short  spur 
system.  When  in  leaf  and  fruit  they  look  well, 
and  improve  the  api^earance  of  bare  walls  very 
much.  Treated  in  this  way.  Currants  are  more 
fruitful  than  when  allowed  to  run  up  tall  in  bush 
form.  Against  walls  they  fruit  all  the  way  from 
bottom  to  top  ;  but  some  )'oung  standard  bushes 
we  once  allowed  to  run  up  without  pruning  for 
two  }-ears  only  produced  a  few  leaves  and  bunches 
at  the  end  of  each  shoot,  and  all  the  bottom  wood 
remained  bare. — Cambrian. 

Raspberries. — The  Raspberry  crop  here  is 
always  a  grand  one.  The  plants  are  grown  in 
lines  with  slight  wire  fences  about  5  ft.  high  to 
train  them  to  ;  but  it  is  not  the  fences  to  which 
we  give  the  credit  of  our  fine  crops,  but  the  treat- 
ment. The  rows  are  complete  masses  of  growths 
young  and  old,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  in 
this  state  until  late  in  autumn  would  be  certain 
ruin  to  the  plants,  as  half  the  number  of  young 
canes  would  have  no  chance  of  ripening,  and 
those  whicli  got  the  sun  would  be  browned  about 
half  way  up  or  so,  while  the  soft,  green  unripened 
points  would  die  in  winter  if  it  should  be  in  the 
least  way  severe ;  but  all  this  may  be  prevented. 
After  the  crop  has  been  gathered  the  old  canes  are 
of  no  further  use,  and  every  one  of  them  should  be 
cut  out  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  strongest  of 
the  young  canes  tied  into  their  places,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  weak  growths  not  wanted  should  be 
cut  away.  This  leaves  the  sappy  young  rods 
fully  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  and  by  October 
they  are  ripened  up  hard  and  brown  to  the  very- 
points  ;  tlien  there  is  little  fear  of  the  most  severe 
weather  killing  them,  and  the  following  season 
they  will  emit  side  shoots  and  bear  heavily 
from  bottom  to  top.  As  soon  after  the  canes 
have  been  tied  in  their  places  as  possible,  a 
mulching  of  half-decayed  manure  should  be 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  roots,  and  further 
attention  will  not  be  required  until  the  fruit  is 
ready  for  gathering  the  following  year. — JI. 


SEASONABLE    WORK. 

Pines. — By  this  time  established  plants  will 
have  become  so  thoroughly  inured  to  sunshine  as 
to  require  very  little,  if  any,  shading ;  but  anj- 
that  have  been  recently  potted  may  require  some 
very  light  material  drawn  over  them  for  a  few 
hours  on  bright  days,  and  as  these  will  require 
careful  watering  until  the  soil  gets  well  filled 
with  roots,  great  attention  to  the  damping  of  all 
available  surfaces  two  or  three  times  a  d.-ty,  and  a 
light  dewing  over  with  the  syringe  when  the  pit 
is  closed  for  the  day,  will  be  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  Established  plants  swelling-off  fruit  will 
take  liberal  supplies  of  stimulating  liquid  and 
weak  guano-water  once,  or  perhajis  twice,  a.  week; 
and  a  little  of  the  same  in  a  clarified  state 
syringed  into  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves  will 
stimulate  the  stem  roots  and  greatly  assist  the 
rapidly  advancing  fruit.  When  the  full  size  has 
been  attained  pure  water  only  must  be  used,  and 
that  in  moderate  quantities,  otherwise  there  will 
be  danger  of  producing  black  hearts.  Look  well 
to  plants  now  throwing  up  and  encourage  them 
with  plenty  of  heat  and  water,  as  they  will,  under 
judicious  management,  give  a  supply  of  useful 
fruit  through  a  good  part  of  the  winter.  A  mini- 
mum temperature  of  70°  at  night  and  90°  to  9.j° 
by  day  should  rule  until  days  decrease  in  length, 
when  a  lower  standard  v  ill  be  preferable  to  hard 
firing.     Where  strong  successions  have  filled  their 


pots  with  roots  a  few  of  the  best  may  still  be 
shifted  into  small-sized  fruiting  pots.  For  keep- 
ing up  a  steady  supply  of  fruit  small  batches  of 
suckers  and  successions  should  be  potted  at  short 
intervals. 

Vines. — Should  we  have  a  continuance  of 
bright  dry  weather  black  Grapes  that  are  ripe,  if 
not  well  covered  with  clean,  healthy  foliage, 
should  have  some  liglit  shading  thrown  over  them 
during  the  day.  Keep  the  houses  cool  by  means 
of  abundant  ventilation  and  frequent  damping 
of  the  floors  through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but 
let  them  become  quite  dry  before  night,  when  the 
air  may  be  reduced  to  prevent  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  berries  through  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture. JIuscats,  on  the  other  hand,  will  now  re- 
quire all  the  sunlight  that  can  be  secured  by  shor- 


at  tlie  roots  by  keeping  them  well  covered  with 
Fern  or  litter  in  preference  to  the  application  of 
water.  If  any  of  the  borders  in  early  or  second 
early  houses  require  renovation,  no  time  should  Vie 
lost  in  getting  the  work  done,  in  accordance  with 
former  directions,  before  the  leaves  fall. 

Orchard  House. — The  principal  work  in  the 
early  house  from  which  all  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  will  be  watering  and  good  syringing 
every  evening.  If  any  of  the  trees  require  re- 
potting, it  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  gathered.  It  is  not  always  convenient  or  ad- 
visable to  give  them  a  shift  into  larger  pots ; 
neither  is  it  necessary,  as  the  roots  will  stand  a 
great  deal  of  paring  down  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
as  well  as  cutting  off  above  the  drainage.  When 
treated    in    this    way  they  flag    a  little  in  hot 
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tening  back  the  laterals  and  side  shoots  where 
they  have  been  allowed  to  ramble.  .\tthe.same  time 
increase  the  ventilation  ami  apply  a  little  fire- 
heal  by  night  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  70°. 
The  same  treatment  will  apply  to  Lady  Downcs 
and  all  the  choice  kinds  of  winter  Grapes,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  ripe  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, otherwise  they  will  not  keep  fresh  and  plump 
through  the  winter  months.  Vigorous  young 
Vines  intended  for  early  forcing  will  well  repay 
all  the  attention  that  can  be  given  to  them  to  en- 
sure thoroughly  ripened  wood  and  foliage  before 
the  time  arrives  for  pruning  in  September.  Esta- 
blished Vines  that  have  been  forced  and  are  in- 
tended for  starting  again  in  November  may  have 
all  their  side  shoots  shortened  back  and  lateral 
growths  removed  from  the  leaders  up  to  the  prun- 
ing bud,  beyond  which  they  may  have  full  play 
for  tlie  present.  See  that  fruiting  pot  Vines  now- 
resting  against  south  walls  do  not  become  too  dry 


weather,  but  if  kept  w'ell. syringed  in  aclose  house 
new  roots  soon  find  their  way  into  the  fresh  com- 
post, when  more  air  and  less  moisture  will  suit 
them.  The  young  wood  on  all  forced  pot  trees 
I  being  unusuallj-  forward  this  season,  portable 
trees  will  be  greatly  improved  by  exposure  to  the 
open  air,  where  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  dew 
I  and  rain.  Jlidseason  and  Lite  kinds,  now  taking 
j  the  last  sw-elling,  cannot  have  too  much  air,  with 
sufficient  water  of  a  stimulating  nature  to  keep 
lateral  growths  moving.  Good  syringing  is  very 
important,  as  spider  is  unusually  plentiful  and 
rapid  in  its  movements,  but  great  care  must  be 
observed  in  the  choice  of  water  free  from  calcareous 
or  other  matter  which  might  leave  a  deposit  on 
the  fruit.  The  present  season  will  thoroughly 
test  the  qnality  of  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  of 
recent  introduction,  and  where  found  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  they  should  be  exchanged 
for  well-proved  kinds. 
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Melons. — Up  to  the  present  time  the  weather 
has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  for  these  heat 
and  light-loving  subjects,  but  a  change  to  dull 
dark  weather  with  decreasing  length  of  days  will 
necessitate  the  application  of  fire-heat  when  a 
minimum  of  70°  or  a  maximum  of  80°  cannot  be 
maintained  \vitlin\it  it.  Stopping,  thinning,  and 
tying  out,  to  give  every  leaf  the  full  benefit  of 
light,  must  have  attention,  as  good  flavour  cannot 
be  obtained  %vhere  solar  heat  is  excluded  by  a 
canopy  of  worse  than  useless  lateral  growths. 
Late  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots  plunged  in 
a  sharp  bottom-heat  obtained  from  tan  or  Oak 
leaves.  Through  the  early  stages  of  growth  they 
do  equally  well  planted  on  hills  and  ridges,  but 
when  short,  dark  days  arrive,  the  great  advantage 
of  being  able  to  renovate  the  bottom-heat  without 
disturbing  the  roots  will  be  strikingly  apparent, 
riants  in  pits  and  frames  will  soon  require  linings 
to  admit  of  daily  ventilation;  theywill  also  derive 
great  benefit  from  a  covering  of  some  kind  through 
the  night.  They  may  be  shut  up  about  3  p.m., 
with  an  occasional  watering  overhead  during  the 
time  the  fruit  is  swelling; but  where  there  is  dan- 
ger of  canker  or  damping,  the  beds  may  be 
flooded  with  tepid  liquid  on  fine  mornings,  with- 
out wetting  the  old  stems  or  foliage,  llickson's 
Exquisite,  properly  named,  and  CrumiVs  lUenheim 
Orange  are  good  at  everj'  point,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture. 

Hardy  Fruit.— The  long  continued  drought 
is  now  telling  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  particu- 
larly where   they  have  been  recently  removed  or 
the  soil  is  ligl;t.      It  carrying  crops  of  fruit,  some 
additional  mulching,  not  necessarily  stimulating, 
will  be  of  great  service,  and  water  may  be  given 
as  often  as   the   supply  will   admit.      As    a   rule 
Teaches  against  south  and  w-est  walls  are  carrying 
good  crops   of  fruit,  and  the  trees  are  healthy  ; 
but  spider  with  us,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
use  of  the  hose  combined  with  a  heavy  mulching 
of    rotten   manure,  is  unusually  persistent.      To 
counteract  this  and  to   insure   full   sized    juicy 
fruit,  water  in  large  quantities  must  be  given  to 
the  roots,  and  to  assist  the  trees  a  somewhat  loose 
system  of  training,  that  will  leave  the  fruit  half 
buried  in  foliage,  will  be  advisable  until  it  begins 
to   colour.      Early    Louise,   a   very    liardy    sure 
cropper,  commenced  ripening  fine  highly  coloured 
fruit  the  last  week  in  July,  and,  judging  from 
present  appearances,  the  crop  will  be  over  before 
any  of  the  older  kinds  are  ready.    Where  the  crop 
has    failed,  pyramids    and    bushes   will   show   a 
tendency  to  vigorous  second  growth,  and  as   the 
formation  and  ripening  of  the  spurs  depend  upon 
the  free  admission  of  light  and  air,  see  that  timely 
stopping  of  laterals  and  sub-laterals  is  properly 
attended  to.     Look  over  newly  grafted  trees,  and 
if  the  ligatures  require  entire  removal,  secure  the 
young  growths  from  the  scions  by  tying  to  sticks 
lashed  to  the  stocks.     Cut  out  all  old  Raspberry 
canes  and  secure  the  young   growths   by   tying 
loosely  to  the  stakes   or   trellis.      Give   autumn 
bearers  an  abundance  of  water  over  the  mulching 
and  support    the  young   shoots  well   above   the 
ground.     The  usual  advice  is  to  make  new  Straw- 
berry beds  in  August,  but  when  runners  in  small 
pots  are  not  sufltering  the  planting  may  be  delayed 
for  a  short  time.      One  of  the  main  points  in  "the 
preparation  of  Strawberry  ground  is  deep  trench- 
ing.     Manure  is  of  course  a  telling  factor,  and 
new  virgin  loam  of  a  tenacious  nature  should  be 
obtained  for  planting  in  if  possible.      The   balls 
should  be  wet  at  the  time  they  are  turned  out, 
and  a  continuance  of  any  weather  will  necessitate 
mulching    and  constant   watering.       ^Vhere   old 
beds   have   been   infested  with   mildew,  breaking 
up  is  recommended ;  but  if  they  cannot  be  spared, 
abundance  of  water,  frequent  dressings  with  soot 
and  quicklime  will  be  found  a  good  remedy. 

W.  Coleman. 


tion  than  trained  ones,  but  by  judicious  dis- 
budding and  thinning,  they  may  be  so  grown  as 
to  have  a  much  greater  leaf  surface  than  trees  on 
a  trellis,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  are, 
therefore,  capable  of  yielding  a  greater  quantity 
of  fruit.  The  only  objection  to  standard  trees  is, 
that  the  fruit  being  more  overshadowed  by  foliage 
is  not  so  good  flavoured,  and  it  does  not  colour  so 
well  a-s  that  more  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  quite 
agree  with  "J.  S.  W.,"  too,  about  the  desirability 
of  extension  training,  which  I  have  advocated 
manj'  years,  but  I  go  further  with  it  than  he  ap- 
pears to  do,  as  I  never  shorten  back  a  young  tree 
at  all.  I  have  now  a  Teach  planted  last  autumn 
twelvemonth  which  this  year  has  borne  thirty- 
four  fine  fruit,  and  at  the  present  time  covers 
fully  with  bearing  wood  more  than  100  square  ft. 
of  trellis.  The  tree  when  I  got  it  was  a  maiden, 
having  only  four  shoots  and  astern  about  as  thick 
as  my  thumli,  but  it  has  since  increased  to  the 
size  of  my  wrist,  and  that  is  anything  but  a  small 
one. — S.  D. 


WESTERN  PITCH  PINE. 

(PINUS   PONDBHOSA.) 

This  species  belongs  to  the  three-leaved  section. 
Il  grows  naturally  over  a  wide  tract  of  country 
in  North  Ameiica,wlience  it  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Douglas  some  fifty  years  ago.  In  its  native 
habitat  it  forms  a  massive  tree,  often  attaining 
as  mucli  as  I'OO  ft.  in  heiglit  with  a  girth  of 
about  :?0  ft. — a  very  different  aspect  from  that  in 
which  we  are  wont  to  see  it  in  cultivation  in 
this  country.  In  its  immature  state,  like  that 
represented  hj  the  accompanying  illustration,  it 
has  a  very  distinct  appearance  from  other  kinds, 
and  may  be  readily  recognised  by  the  deep 
glaucous  green  of  the  rigid  tufts  of  leaves  and 
the  tendency  of  the  branches  to  assume  a 
horizontal  position.  It  is  rather  a  rapid  grower 
and  perfectly  hardy,  a  circumstance  which 
renders  it  a  valuable  park  and  garden  tree. 


Standard   Peaches  and    Nectarines 

Indoors. — In  suitable  houses  where  there  is 
plenty  of  light,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  question 
that  standard  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  best, 


NOTES   FROM  NEWRY. 

POETUGUESB  SUNDEW  OUT-OP-DOORS.— Some 
time  ago  a  correspondent  claimed  some  credit  for 
having  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Portuguese  Sun- 
dew (Drosophyllum  lusitanicum)  alive  under  a 
bell-glass.  I  wrote  detailing  a  still  simpler  plan. 
I  have  now  to  very  much  simplify  that,  tirowing 
a  number  of  them  this  season,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  ought  to  be  tried  out-of-doors.  This  I  did, 
planting  a  strong  bit  in  the  bog,  and  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  it  is  growing  well,  very  stout  and 
quite  at  home.  The  only  fault  I  find  is  that  in 
the  open  air,  after  the  early  morning,  the  trans- 
parent glands,  the  charm  of  the  plant,  become 
dissipated. 

MoxTBRETTA  ToTTSi.— I  fear  that  "  F.  \\.  B." 
has  planted  his  Jlontbretia  in  too  dry  a  spot. 
When  he  described  it  as  having  a'  general  resem- 
blance to  the  Tritonias,  he  probably  fell  into  the 
natural  error  of  supposing  that  like  would  suit 
like.  I  have  it  planted  in  a  swampy  though  warm 
spot,  and  it  never  turns  rusty.  The  stems  and 
leaves  are  now  3  ft.  high,  and  the  flower-stems 
promise  to  grow  full  4  ft.  ;  the  leaves  are  fully 
1^  in.  wide — altogether  a  picture  of  rude  health 
such  as  could  not  be  unless  it  had  a  good  rich 
larder  to  run  in.  Those  grown  in  pots  and  com- 
paratively starved  turn  rusty  and  go  to  rest  much 
sooner  than  those  situated, as  I  have  just  described, 
on  a  warm  dry  border.  Red  spider  often  plays 
havoc  with  the  leaves  of  bulbous  plants. 

Scarlet  Lobelias. — What  a  fine  plant 
Lobelia  cardinalis  is  when  well  grown  1  I  have 
now  a  11-in.  pan  containing  seven  plants,  the 
tallestof  whichisuft.  andthe  shortest  4i  ft.  high, 
the  flowering  portion  of  the  .strongest  fully  2  ft., 
and  the  shortest  14  in.  All  promise  to  grow  from 
6  in.  to  9  in.  more ;  the  stems  are  branching  all 


open  ground  is  over  5  ft.  high  and  just  coming 
into  flower  ;  this  is  what  a  little  feeding  does  for 
plants.  I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  getting 
plants  properly  fed  by  our  work-people.  One  may 
lay  down  a  rule — give  this  plant  so  and  so,  and 
this  something  else — but  the  chances  are  that  it  is 
not  done ;  so  to  get  over  the  difficulty  I  keep  some 
guano  in  a  bag,  and  every  few  days  go  the  round  of 
the  tanks  and  just  colour  the  water  with  my  bag. 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  this,  and  evei'y- 
tliing  is  served  just  alike,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  with  the  best  results.  This  plan  is  a  simple 
one  and  quite  successful. 

Tniciiisiuit  Maxglbsi.-  -What  a  charming, 
though  still  little  known,  plant  is  this  Trichinum! 
I  have  a  9-in.  pot  containing  twenty  heads,  the 
tallest  of  which  is  14  in.  high.  It  keeps  in 
bloom  for  months  and  months.  The  secret  of  its 
success  seems  to  be  sandy  friable  loam,  plenty  of 
drainage,  careful  watering,  full  light,  and  plenty 
of  air,  and  keeping  it  nearly  dry  and  cool  in 
winter.  It  is  one  of  those  really  good  things  that 
deserves  some  care.  Has  anyone  grown  it  out-of- 
doors  ? 

Double  Geums  and  Thymus  patavinus.^ 
We  should  never  tire  of  praising  that  really  good 
liardy  plant,  Geum  coccineum  fl.-pl.  I  call  it  the 
Scarlet  Geranium  of  the  spring  garden.  It  is  the 
first  bright  red  flower  we  have,  but  it  continues 
to  throw  up  fresh  stems  all  through,  and  is  at 
present  as  showy  as  it  was  in  April.  A  useful 
rock  plant  is  Thymus  patavinus.  It  is  free  in 
growth  and  flowers  right  on  from  spring  fo 
autumn.  Its  rosy  lilac  blossoms  are  not  showy, 
but  in  a  mass  they  look  pretty,  and  are  sweetly 
perfumed. 

KuBUS  CANADENSIS. — In  this  we  have  a  good 
hardy  shrub,  which  comes  into  bloom  much  later 
and  continues  much  longer  than  the  spring  flower- 
ing species.  Its  large,  well  formed,  sweet-smell- 
ing blossoms  open  at  first  a  good  crimson,  but  in 
a  day  or  so  change  to  pink.  Its  foliage  is  large 
and  handsome,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  such  a 
rambling  plant  as  most  of  the  others  are.  It 
keeps  at  home,  and  forms  an  upright  clump  .">  ft. 
or  6  ft.  high. 

Pbntstemon  Cob.ea  has  been  very  fine,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  hardy  species.  T.  confertus, 
4  ft.  high,  has  been  in  flower  for  more  than  a 
month.  It  is  not  a  very  striking  plant,  still  the 
profusion  of  its  rather  small  white  blossoms  makes 
it  visible.  How  curious  some  of  tliese  plant 
peculiarities  are  I  Here  we  have  one  with  small 
flowers  and  foliage  abnormally  large,  and  in  T. 
cobasa  blossoms  exceedingly  large  and  foliage 
very  small.  Why  is  this,  I  wonder  1  Torrey's 
Chelone  is  very  showy,  suitablj-  placed  :  spikes 
3  ft.  to  i  ft.  high.  P.  Palmeri  is  curious,  but  not 
showv,  and  not  hardy. 

Hypericum  prolificum  is  a  good  and  quite 
hardy  shrub.  It  is  now  coming  into  bloom,  and 
will  continue  until  late  in  the  autumn  ;  it  grows 
about  2  ft.  high. 

I  should  be  \ery  glad  indeed  to  get  a  plant  or 
cutting  of  that  Spinr;a  ari;cfolia  about  which  Mr. 
Fish  talks,  which  has  blossoms  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  shrub,  but 
the  only  snow  I  ever  saw  which  closely  resembled 
the  colour  of  its  blossoms  had  been  driven  by  a 
broom.  T.  Smith. 


NOTES  FROM  GLASNEVIX. 
The  Disa,  of  which  you  published  a  fine  coloured 
plate  some  time  since  under  the  name  of  D. 
macrantha,  has  been  identified  at  Kew,  I  believe, 
with  D.  mcgaceras.  It  is  now  finely  in  bloom 
here,  and  has  increased  from  se\en  blooms  when 
figured  to  thirteen,  all  well  developed  and  fra- 
grant. Some  prefer  if  to  its  more  highly-coloured 
neighbour,  D.  grandiflora,  which  is  now  also  in 
fine  condition,  there  being  nearl}'  100  plants  of  it 
of  various  sizes  from  two  to  seven  expanded 
blooms.  Cypripedium  Parishi  is  another  interest, 
ing  Orchid,  of  which  I  have  two  strong  plants  in 


up.andthesewillcarryouthefloweringseasonafter    bloom.     The  stronger  of  them   had  nine  flowei's 


as  not  only  do  they  require  less  labour  and  atten- 1  the  central  portions  are  over.  Lobelia  ignea  in  the  J  open  at  one  time,  and  looked  so  quaintly  with  its 
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curled  tails.  Ctelogync  .spcciusa  is  not  a  very 
conspicuous  plant,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  almost  a  continuous  bloomer,  and  its  re- 
markable form  and  combination  of  colours  always 
arrest  attention.  I  have  just  now  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  Delphinium  cardinale  in  full  beauty. 
It  was  put  out  of  a  4-in.  pot  this  spring,  and  has 
now  att.aincd  a  height  of  over  .')  ft.,  and  is 
branched  to  the  ground  and  covered  witli  bloom. 
The  prettiest  plant  now  in  flower  is  Coreopsis 
tenuifolia.  Its  feathery  foliage  and  numerous 
bright  yellow  blossoms,  borne  on  slender  foot, 
stalks,  arc  together  very  charming.  A  few  other 
hardy  plants  which  I  have  in  blooiu  are  I'ascalia 
glauca,  Inula  Hookeri,  Helenium  pumiluni.  Fuch- 
sia sanguinea.  Clematis  tubulosa,  Veronica 
Hendersoni,  Monarda  didyma,  Indigofcra  Dosua, 
and  Ononis  rotundifolia.  F.  W.  JIoore. 


BOOKS. 


PEAR  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT.* 
This  work,  a  thoroughly  practical  one  on  Pear 
culture,  has  been  of  considerable  assistance  to 
American  growers.  Although  the  conditions 
of  climate  are  so  very  different  that  it  may  not 
be  useful  to  the  Englisli  reader,  still  the  obser- 
vations and  doings  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
man  who  tests  everything  by  the  market  only 
cannot  be  without  interest  to  English  growers. 
Mr.  Quinn  is  no  careless  cultivator  ;  his  orchards 
are  thoroughly  well  managed,  and  he  grows 
thousands  of  bushels  of  the  best  fruits  in  New 
York.  He  informed  us  during  a  recent  stay  in 
LouJon  that  he  has  entirely  given  up  tlie  cul- 
ture of  dwarf  Pears,  as  we  understand  them 
here,  and  yet  his  system  of  training  is  not  a 
standard,  Imt  a  pyramid,  so  to  say — a  low 
branched  pyramid  with  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  tree  within  reach  of  the  hand.  It  is  con- 
sidered an  essential  matter  in  choice  Pear 
culture  in  America  that  as  fmany  operations  as 
possible  should  be  brought  witli in  the  reach  of 
the  hand  without  the  aid  of  ladders  and  the 
like.  This,  of  cour.se,  puts  grazing,  &c.,  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  trees  are  grown  on  a  close 
high  system  of  cultivation.  AVliat  the  author 
says  of  mulching  is  not  without  importance  in 
our  own  country. 

Mulching. — In  any  part  of  the  country  wliere 
charcoal  dust,  from  locomotives  or  old  charcoal 
bottoms,  can  be  procured  easily,  there  is  no  sub- 
stance that  will  make  a  better  mulch  for  Pear 
trees.  It  is  a  good  absorbent,  darkens  the  soil, 
and  it  will  retain  ammonia  and  other  gases  that 
assist  in  the  healthy  growtli  of  all  plants.  We 
used  this  article  for  mulching  for  many  years,  and 
only  sto]ipcd  l>ecaTisc  the  source  of  our  supply 
was  cut  off.  ^Vhen  the  surface  of  the  ground,  s-s  I 
far  as  the  roots  of  young  trees  extend,  is  covered 
by  a  mulching  of  some  material,  one-half  an  inch 
in  thicknes.s,  the  effect  on  the  trees  is  equal  to  a 
partial  ruanuring.  This  may  readily  be  accounted 
for.  In  tlie  first  place,  the  heavy  rain  docs  not 
compact  the  surface,  but  it  gradually  filters 
through  tlie  mulch  ;  and  secondly,  the  surface  soil 
is  moist  at  all  times  during  the  summer  months. 
I  find  in  our  orchard  that  when  the  ground  around 
the  trees  has  been  well  mulched,  not  only  the 
growth  of  wood  is  more  uniform,  but  the  fruit  is 
larger  ;  this,  too,  on  Pear  trees  otherwise  receiv- 
ing the  same  treatment.  I  was  so  convinced  of 
this  fact,  that  for  the  past  four  years  one  part  of 
the  Pear  orchard  has  been  kcjjt  covered  v.'ith  hay 
the  whole  year,  except  when  removed  to  apply 
the  spring  dressing  of  manure.  We  always  pro- 
cure an  abundance  of  "  salt  grass  ''  from  the  low 
meadows  lying  within  one  mile  of  our  place. 
This  we  find  an  excellent  substance  for  mulching 
the  Pear  orchard.  During  the  winter  the  hay  is 
carted   home  and  left  in   heaps  in   convenient 


places  until  summer,  when  it  is  spread  over  the 
ground  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  This 
serves  a  three-fold  purpose  ;  it  prevents  the  weeds 
from  growing,  and,  as  stated  before,  keeps  the 
surface  moist.  Another  advantage  is,  the  Pears 
that  drop  or  are  blown  off  by  heavy  winds  in  the 
autumn  arc  not  bruised  and  rendered  unsaleable,  as 
they  would  be,  falling  on  ground  without  a  mulch, 
especially  if  the  land  is  stony.  It  is  a  wise  course 
to  follow  under  all  circumstances  when  material 
can  be  obtained.  It  will  require  about  four  or 
five  tons  to  the  acre  the  first  year ;  each  succeed- 
ing year  half  that  quantity  will  be  enough, 
as  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  old 
mulch  can  be  again  used.  The  amount  saved  in 
the  labour  of  keeping  the  ground  clean  will,  in 
many  cases,  pay  for  the  mulching  material  after 
the  first  year's  outlay,  and  a  much  less  quantity 
of  manure  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  trees  in 
a  healthy  condition. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


*  "Pe.ir  Culture  for  rroflt."  By  T.  T.  Quinn,  Practical 
Horticulturist.  New  York  :  Or.inge  Judd  Company,  245, 
Broadway. 


Pelargonium  Bonfire. — llr.  Thomas  r>ald- 
ing,  sending  ui  a  handsome  bud  of  this  brilliant 
Pelargonium,  praises  it  as  the  best  of  its  colour, 
which  is  bright  scarlet,  and  says  that  it  does  very 
well  in  London  gardens. 

Rogiera  gratissima.  —  Tliis  delicately 
coloured  and  Vjeautiful  stove  shrub  comes  to  us 
from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  and  will  hold  its  way 
well  among  tlie  most  delicate  and  beautiful,  if  not 
among  the  more  showy,  flowers  of  the  season. 

The  White  Musk  Mallow.— Mr.  Cannell 
sends  us  specimens  of  this  Jlallow,  which  he 
very  properly  says  is  a  good  hardy  plant.  It  is 
a  jilant  which  one  sees  by  the  roadside  in  the 
southern  counties,  or  in  a  mixed  border  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  is  always  a  striking  object.  The 
delicate  musk  scent  is  another  charm.  The  plant 
could  be  easily  established  on  banks  and  rough 
places. 

An  Orange  Rock  Poppy  (P.  nudicaule 
miniatuni). — A  plant  particularly  rich  in  colour 
and  valuable  for  the  rock  garden  or  rock  borders 
at  this  season.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  this 
Poppy  are  extremely  rich  and  good  in  colour,  and 
long  and  continuous  in  bloom.  A  large  one 
grown  in  Miss  Jekyll's  garden  is  really  a  noble 
plant.  The  above  was  sent  bj'  Jlessrs.  Backhouse, 
who  have  long  been  famous  for  rock  Poppies. 

Heavy  Gooseberries. — At  the  National 
Gooschcrry  Sliow  lirlil  at  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Manchester,  on  the  l.')th  inst.,  we  find  the  heaviest 
fruits  were  of  Eed — Rover,  weiglit  29  dwts. ; 
Yellow — lUngcr,  2-t  dwts.  8  grs. ;  Green — Shiner, 
22  dwts.  :)  grs. ;  White— Transparent,  2S  dwts. 
9  grs.  Two  berries  of  Lord  Derby  weighing 
.S9  dwts.  18  grs. ;  Kinder,  31  dwts.  18  grs.  ;  Sandy, 
ill  dwts.  12  grs.,  and  Antagonist  the  same  weight. 

Q-ardenera'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution. Mr.  Cutlri  writes  to  us  as  follows 
relative  to  the  simultaneous  collection  that  has 
recently  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  this 
institution,  "  Feeling  <a.ssurcd  that  many  of  your 
readers  arc  interested  in  the  siiccess  of  this  move- 
ment, allow  me  to  inform  you  that  up  to 
this  morning  (August  11)  the  number  of  responses 
I  have  received  is  301,  .and  the  amount  contributed 
£'304  9s.  'Id.,  giving  an  averiige  of  a  trifle  over 
£1  4s.  each  response.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  I  purpose  attending  the  Great  Fruit 
Show  at  Jlanchcster  on  the  21th  instant,  and 
shall  be  haiijiy  to  receive  subscriptions,  collecting 
cards,  kc,  to  enrol  new  members,  and  to  afford 
any  information  that  m.ny  be  required. 

Hyacinthus  candicans.- 1  agree  with 
Mr.  Barton  (p.  137)  tliat  lliis  plant  is  excellent 
for  conservatory  decoration.  Last  autumn  I  ob- 
tained a  few  bulbs  of  it,  which  I  potted  in  6-in. 
pots,  and  treated  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
Hyacinths.  Some  of  them  are  now  C  ft.  high, 
with  noble  looking  foliage  and  grand  spikes  of 
bloom,  tine  stem  has  fifty-six  flowers  and  buds 
upon  it.    It  has  a  fine  effect  in  the  conservatory, 


with  its  spikes  of  drooping  bells  towering  above 
dwarfer  subjects. — Wji.  Pullin,  Jiraccbridije 
Hall,  Lincoln. 

What  is  a  Florist's  Plo-wer?— Mr.  T. 

Smith  .sends  us  from  the  very  interesting  collec- 
tion at  Newry  a  box  of  seedling  Pansies  of  most 
curious  and  varied  hues.  He  s.-iys,  "  They  are  not 
florist's  flowers  at  all,neitherlarge  enough,  nor  flat 
enough,  but  I  think  them  most  charming;  .s"me 
have  distinctly  waved  margins.  They  are  all 
dwarf  and  compact  growers.''  The  distinctions 
between  florists'  flowers  and  other  flowers  are 
happily  not  known  to  all,  and  we  hope  no  pretty 
flowers  will  sutler  neglect  because  of  any  fancied 
deficiency  in  the  above  way. 

Trichinium  Manglesl.—Thismost graceful 

Australian  jjlant  comes  to  us  from  Jlr.  Smith,  of 
Newry  (who  ought  to  grow  it,  if  anybody  does), 
with  its  soft  hare's-tail-like  head  and  pretty  rose 
flowers  peeping  through.  A  desirable  plant  to 
have,  but  the  fate  of  many  jilants  a  little  difficult 
to  gi-ow,  like  this,  is  to  disappear  and  be  for- 
gotten. Now  and  then,  by  the  way  of  a 
change,  it  might  be  well  in  a  garden 
in  a  particular  year  to  make  an  at- 
temjit  to  grow  a  number  of  old  and  half-for- 
gotten or  half-lost  friends— a  kind  of  garden 
rotation,  so  to  say. 

Hydrangeas  in  London.— Mr.  Thomas 
Balding,  of  Clapham  Common,  sends  us  many 
specimens  of  Hydrangeas,  well  grown  in  London, 
which  he  s.iys  are  not  so  good  as  usual,  owing  to 
the  dry  weather.  Not  often  does  one  see  this  tine 
-shrub  so  well  done  in  ;London  as  it  might  be, 
probably  through  the  winter.  Where  by  the 
knife  or  by  other  means  Hydrangeas  are  cut 
down  frequently,  they  are  never  free-flowering  in 
the  open  air.  In  countries  where  they  escape 
and  form  large  bushes,  they  become  splendid 
ornaments  of  the  garden.  Such  sjiecimens  as  one 
may  see  in  Sussex,  or  in  Anglesea,  or  in  Ireland, 
in  autumn,' would  be  grand  objects  on  the  Grass  of 
our  London  parks.  Can  we  not  by  protection  and 
care  grow  them  as  well  1 


SOCIETIES. 


KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
August  9. 
This  was  an  attractive  meeting,  the  charming 
Gladioli  from  Langport,  Petunias  from  Swanley, 
Balsams    from    Dulwich,  and    trees   and   shrubs 
from  the  Isleworth  Arboretum  being  the  principal 
exhibits. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
i\lessrs.  Veiteh  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for — 
Cattleya  Chamberlainiana,  a  beautiful 
new   hybrid   variety,   the   result   of   crossing    C. 
Dowiana  and  C.  Leopoldi.     The  flowers  are  about 
the  size  of  the  former,  the  lip  is  bro.ad,  crisped  at 
the  margins,  and  of  a  beautifully   deep  velvety 
crimson  hue  ;  the  sepals  arc  a  deep  plum  colour, 
very  attractive. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for— 

Bouvardla  Alfred  Neuner,  the  new 
American  raised  doulilc-flowcred  variety  with 
pure  white  flowers  beautifully  duplicated.  It  was 
shown  on  this  occasion  better  than  it  has  been 
hitherto,  and  exemplified  more  fully  its  sterling 
q\ialitics. 

Adiantum  aneitense,  an  elegant  Jlaidcn- 
hair  Fern,  having  wedgc-shapcrl  pinnate  fronds 
about  1  ft.  in  length,  of  moderately  firm  texture, 
and  of  a  deep  green  hue. 

Actiniopteris  australis. —  A  delicately 
pretty  Fern  of  small  growth,  ha\ing  the  fan- 
shaped  fronds  divided  into  numerous  fine  segments 
The  plant  resembles  in  miniature  some  of  the 
Palms,  such  as  Chama^rops. 

Messrs.  Kelway  -v  Son,  Langport,  for — 

Gladiolus  Pelargo.-  A  very  fine  variety  in 

every  respect :  tlie  spike  is  fine,  the  blooms  large 

and  of  perfect  shape  with  remarkable  breadth   of 

petal ;  the  colour  a  rich  carmine-crimson  flaked 
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and  streaked  with  a  deeper  shade,  and  the  lip  petal 
having  a  heavy  blotch  of  deep  violet-purple. 

Mr.'Croucher,  Sudbury  House  Gardens,  Ham- 
mersmith, for — 

Echinocactus  "Wislizeni.— Of  globular 
form,  deeply  ribbed,  and  furnished  with  strong 
hooked  spines  which  render  the  plant  very 
grotesque. 

Cereus  giganteua  and  O.  pectinatus.— 
Two  handsome  species,  tlie  latter  particularly  so, 
as  the  numerous  spines  which  clothe  the  conical 
mass  are  of  a  reddish  hue. 

Mr.  Green,  I'endell  Court  Gardens,  liletchingley, 
for— 

Asplenium  pteridoides,  a  handsome 
Fern,  having  the  fertile  fronds  finely  pinuatifid, 
and  the  barren  ones  less  so.  Both  kinds  are  of 
leathery  texture  and  of  a  deep  shining  green. 
Native  "of  Lord  Howe's  Island. 

Jlessrs.  Caunell  &  t^ons,  Swanley,  for — 

Malva  moschata  alba,  the  pure  white- 
flowered  variety  of  the  British  Musk  JIallow.  It 
is  an  extremely  pretty  and  attractive  plant,  the 
flowers  being  agreeably  perfumed  like  Musk.  It 
is  specially  well  adapted  for  cutting  purposes. 

Mr.  .v.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking, 
for— 

Abies  canadensis  variegata,  a  varie- 
gated-leaved variety  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce, 
which  when  seen  in  a  large  specimen  would  be 
veiy  eflfeotive. 

The  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick,  for — 

Cannairidiflorahybrida.— Aver)' beauti- 
ful variety  similar  to  C.  Ehemanni,  exhibited  on 
several  previous  occasions,  the  flowers  being  quite 
as  large,  produced  in  the  same  manner,  but  the 
colour  is  somewhat  deeper. 

Mr.  Dunnett,  Stour House,  Dedham,for 

Currant  Black  Champion.— The  finest  of 
the  varieties  hitherto  known,  it  being  extremely 
prolific,  the  berries  large,  and  ripening  simultane- 
ously in  the  same  cluster.  It  is  a  fine  acquisition 
among  new  fruits,  and  one  that  will  be  especially 
valuable  for  market  growers  on  account  of  its 
extreme  fruitfulness. 

Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  for 

Pea  Perpetual  Bearer.— This  is  a  first 
rate  Pea,  particularly  as  regards  its  cropping 
qualities,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  full-sized 
inods  being  borne  on  a  single  plant  sown  about 
the  third  week  in  Blarch.  It  was  certificated  also 
by  the  Royal  Oxfordshire  Society,  when  it  was 
shown  bearing  upwards  of  three  hundred  pods. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  a  small,  but 
choice  group  of  plants,  consisting  of  Cypripedium 
porphyrospilum,  a  hybrid  between  C.  Hookerse 
and  C.  Lowi ;  C.  selligerum,  the  result  of  crossing 
C.  Isvigatum  and  barbatum ;  C.  calanthum,  also 
a  hybrid  raised  between  C.  Lowi  and  biflorum. 
Phalsenopsis  violacea  was  shown  finely  in  flower  ; 
also  Cattleya  gigas,  a  wonderfully  fine  variety ; 
Angrsecum  Scottianum,  Pachystoma  Thomsoni- 
anum,  Cycnoches  Egertonianus  viridis,  a  very 
singular  Mexican  Orchid,  and  Rhododendron 
Princess  Alexandra,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
hybrid  greenhouse  varieties,  having  large  trusses 
of  white  flowers. 

Mr.  Bull  likewise  had  a  good  group,  in^ 
eluding  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  rubrum,  the 
finest  variety  as  regards  depth  of  colour  yet 
exhibited,  darker  even  thin  Lehmann's  variety ; 
also  exliibited  Kscmpferia  Gilberti,  a  handsome 
variegated-leaved  plant  of  dwarf  growth ;  Dion 
edule  lanata,  Microstyiis  metallica,  Fuchsia  M. 
Lombard,  a  fine  new  double-flowered  sort; 
Selaginella  japonica  variegata,  Lycopodium 
ulicifolium,  and  a  fine  pot  of  Lilium  Bate- 
manniiE. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  Gladioli  numbering 
some  half  a  hundred  spikes,  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Kel way  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset.  Every 
sort  was  superb  both  as  regards  size  of  spike, 
form,  substance  of  flower,  and  colour.  The 
selection  of  the  finest  included  Queen  Mary,  pale 
mauve,  feathered  with  pHrple;Phadius,pink,flakod 
with  carmine,  Maxentius,  rosy-pink ;  Neocles,pink, 
flaked  with  salmon  ;  Belgica,  rose,  flaked    with 


carmine ;  Tennyson,  flesh,  streaked  and  flaked 
with  crimson,very  fine  in  spike  and  flower ;  Michael 
Angelo,  brilliant  scarlet ;  Zurita,  pink-yellow  lip ; 
Pelargo,  brilliant  vermilion,  lip  intensely  deep 
violet-purple,  very  fine;  J.  T.  Gibson,  crimson 
flaked  with  a  deeper  hue  and  streaked  with  white; 
Thomas  Carlyle,  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  more 
brilliant:  Lord  Petre,  bright  scarlet;  Cassino, 
magenta,  flaked  with  white  ;  Lord  Leigh,  deep 
carmine,  streaked  with  white ;  Romeo,  T.  S.  Ware, 
Mrs.  Laxton,  Paterculus,  Lund,  Serapis,  Mr. 
Marshall,  Ada,  Batavia,  Hermanni,  Pontius 
Brutus,  Oberon,  Ptolemy,  and  Dr.  Woodman 
were  also  extremely  fine. 

From  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came 
a  superb  collection  of  double  Petunias,  com- 
prising forty  varieties,  four  blooms  of  each. 
These  represented  a  wonderful  variation  in  colour, 
and  also  as  regards  the  fringe  of  the  petals.  The 
most  striking  kinds  were  La  Frisure,  white, 
purple  centre,  finely  fringed ;  Compton  Beauty, 
deep  purple,  edged  with  white  :  Talisman,  finely 
shaped  bloom,  beautifully  fringed ;  Hibernia,  deep 
purple,  quaintly  edged  with  green ;  Neptune,  pure 
white  fine  flower  ;"iUrs.  Bradshaw,  deep  purple- 
rose,  finely  fringed,  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the 
last ;  Favourite,  an  exquisite  flower,  of  a  deep 
rose ;  Posthumia,  white,  flaked  with  purple  ;  An- 
tagonist, Dure  white ;  Adonis,  petals  cut  up  in  a 
very  fine  "fringe ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  pale  rose, 
and  Labyrinth,  a  compact  bloom  of  a  fine  purple- 
rose.  The  same  exhibitors  also  showed  a  great 
variety  of  Salpiglossis  sinuata  blooms,  Harpalium 
rigidum,  one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  yellow-flowered 
Composites,  DeliAinium  cardinale,  the  large 
scarlet-flowered  Larkspur,  and  a  fine  collection 
of  African  Marigolds,  the  blooms  being  unusually 
large,  of  perfectly  globular  form,  and  high  colour. 
To  these  exhibits  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

The  splendid  Lilium  Parkmanni,  a  hybrid  variety 
between  L.  speciosum  and  auratum,  was  shown  in 
fine  flowering  condition  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer, 
Knap  Hill  Nurseries,  AVoking,  to  wdiom  a  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded,  and  also  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  three  fine  plants  in  flower  of  Lily  Mrs. 
Waterer,  also  a  hybrid  variety  raised  by  Mr. 
Thompson.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white, 
copiously  spotted  with  deep  carmine.  Mr.  Waterer 
also  exhibited  plants  of  Erica  vulgaris  aurea,  with 
the  foliage  of  a  bright  golden  hue,  and  the  variety 
alba  minor,  a  pretty"  dwarf  form  with  white 
flowers. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  showed  a 
new  Eschsoholtzia,  named  Rose  Cardinal,  a  hybrid 
from  Mandarin.  It  is  a  lovely  variety,  the 
delicate  rose  tint  extending  to  the  interior  as  well 
as  the  outside  of  the  petals.  The  same  firm  also 
showed  Tropajolum  Empress  of  India,  a  remark- 
ably deep  coloured  variety,  and  some  well-flowered 
plants  of  the  beautiful  LiUum  Batemanniie. 

From  Sir  George  Macleay's  garden  at  Pendell 
Court,  Bletchingley,5Ir.  Green  broughta  fine  plant 
of  Palisota  Barteri,  bearing  clusters  of  its  bright 
red,  seedling,  wax-like  fruits  ;  also  cut  blooms  of 
Montbretia  Pottsi,  Mr.  Ware  sent  blooms  of 
single  Dahlias,  including  a  pure  white  kind  named 
White  Queen.  Two  dozen  blooms  of  Carnation 
The  Governor,  a  large  blush-tinted  kind,  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Cross,  Salisbury.  Watsonia  rosea, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  species,  having  large  rosy- 
purple  flowers,  was  shown  very  finely  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  to  whom  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded.  A  similar  recognition 
was  voted  toCaptain  Patton,  Alpha  Road,  Regent's 
Park,  for  a  plant  of  Lilium  auratum,  having  a 
fasciated  stem  bearing  many  flowers.  A  numerous 
collection  of  cut  flowers  and  plants  of  Abutilon 
came  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  the 
finest  of  which  were  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Reine 
d'Or,  Fleur  d'Or,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Seraph,  Lemoine, 
Souvenir  de  St.  Maurice,  and  Climois.  Some 
flowers  of  Scabiosa  atro-purpurea  and  varieties 
were  also  shown,  some  being  particularly  attrac- 
tive, especially  the  double  white  kind. 

Fruit.— Messrs.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  were  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  fine 
collection  of  Cherries  numbering  about  a  dozen 
varieties,  of  wbich  Bigarreau  Noir  de  Schmidt, 


Bigarrcau  Noir  do  Guben,  Slonstrueux  de  Mezel, 
Late  Black  Bigarreau  were  the  finest.  The  same 
exhibitors  also  showed  Apples  Williams'  Favourite 
and  Benoni.  Melons  were  shown  by  various  ex- 
hibitors. Harefield  Grove  Hybrid,  a  large  netted 
sort,  from  Mr.  Monro,  Uxbridge,  and  large  Victory 
of  Bristol,  which  received  a  first-class  certificate 
last  year,  came  from  Mr.  Bailey,  Shardeloes, 
Amersham,and  Kesterton  Melon  from  Mr.  Davies, 
Kesterton,  Flint.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Record,  Belmont  House  Gardens, 
East  Barnet,  for  three  fine  Queen  Pine-apples, 
the  three  weighing  10  lb.  6  oz.  Mr.  Philips,  gar- 
denerto  Captain, lackson,  Meopham,  Kent,  showed 
three  remarkably  fine  bunches  of  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  Grape,  the  berries  of  which  were  very 
large,  fine  flavour,  very  juicy,  and  thin-skinned. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr. 
Philips  also  exhibited  a  dozen  fruits  of  Perfection 
Tomato,  a  cross  between  Trophy  and  Acme.  These 
were  large,  finely-shaped,  and  of  high  colour.  Fig 
Dr.  Hogg  was  shown  by  Mr.  Fleming,  Cliveden, 
Maidenhead.  It  is  a  handsome  fruit,  and  said 
to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

Three  new  sorts  of  Peas  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Culverwell,  Thorpe  Perrow,  all  of  which  seemed 
to  be  first-rate,  both  as  regards  fruitfulness  and 
size  of  pods.  A  new  Pea,  shown  by  ilr.  Eckford, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Sankey,  Sandywell  Park,  Chelten- 
ham.   It  is  apparently  a  prolific  bearer. 

From  the  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick,  Mr.  Bar- 
ron exhibited  eight  varieties  of  Early  Apples, 
comprising  Irish  Peach,  Sack  and  Sugar,  White 
Juneating,  Red  Astrachan,  Early  White  Dessert, 
Russian,  Early  Julien,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Oslin,  also  Pear  Bergamotte  Auguste  Jurie.  Three 
sorts  of  Turnips  were  likewise  shown  ;  these  were 
Golden  Ball,  Early  Silver  Ball,  and  Tibetian,  the 
latter  sent  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Elwes. 

Special  Prizes.— The  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  for  twelve 
fruits  of  Model  Tomato  and  Sirdar  Melonof 
Cabul  brought  out  a  poor  competition,  there  being 
but  two  Melons  shown,  the  best  of  these  being 
from  Mr.  Williams,  Peasemarsh  Place  Gardens, 
Rye.  The  fruit  showm  was  a  handsome  round 
yellow-fruited  kind ;  the  other,  an  oblong  ribbed 
fruit,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Steggles,  Faulkeners 
House  Gardens,  Hadlow,  Tunbridge. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs —The 
group  of  the.se  exhibited  by  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son, 
Hammersmith,  from  their  tree  nursery  at  Isle- 
worth,  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  the  wealth 
of  variety  there  exists  in  our  hardy  tree  nurseries 
despite  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  them  is  by 
no  means  such  as  to  encourage  nurserymen  to 
develop  their  collection  in  that  direction,  a 
circumstance  to  be  regretted  when  it  is  considered 
what  poverty  of  variety  there  exists  among  trees 
and  shrubs,  particularly  the  deciduous  kinds,  in 
most  private  gardens.  The  collection  exhibited 
comprised  about  a  hundred  kinds,  including 
Maples,  Oaks,  Walnuts,  Poplars,  False  Acacias, 
Limes,  Alders,  Elms,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  were  Paulownia  im- 
perialis,  of  which  there  was  a  branch  shown 
bearing  gigantic  leaves  1  ft.  or  more  square. 
Among  the  Acers,  colchicum  rubrum  was  remark- 
able for  the  reddish  hue  of  its  foliage,  which  lasts 
from  early  spring  till  autumn ;  A.  Lobeli  and 
disseotum,  platanoides  and  varieties  ;  among  the 
latter  Retembachi  with  deep  red  foliage,  .and 
laciniatum  with  singularly  cut  foliage  resembling 
an  eagle's  claw;  A.  campestre  variegatum,  A. 
striatum,  the  Snake's-bark  JIaple  and  variegated 
Sycamores.  Some  of  the  Oaks  were  parti- 
cularly fine,  notably  the  true  Champion 
(Quercus  rubra),  with  large  bold  leaves ;  Q. 
pannosa,  Damivo,  Thomas!  were  likewise 
very  fine,  also  the  Golden  Oak  (Concordia),  and 
palustris,  the  latter  being  a  coppery  red.  The 
Poplars  were  well  represented  by  the  best  kinds, 
including  P.  alba  and  its  varieties,  candicans 
nivea,  both  better  than  the  type.  That  rarely-to- 
be-met-with  species,  the  Kentucky  Coifee  Tree 
(Gymnocladus  canadensis)  thrives  well  at  Isle- 
worth,  judging  by  the  fine  specimen  shown. 
Among  the  Planes  was  the  new  Platanus  califor- 
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nica  (1*.  racemosa),  wliicli  has  universally  large 
foliage,  and  is  said  to  be  hardier  even  than  the 
Western  Plane  (!'.  occidentalis),  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  renders  it  one  of  the  finest  of  late 
additions  to  exotic  trees.  The  varieties  of  the 
Sweet  Chestnut,  t'.astanea  vcsca,  are  very  liand- 
sonic,  ]iarticularly  rilba  inarginata,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  very  distinctly  variegated,  t'ornus 
Mas  aurea  elegantisfima  was  shown  in  a  bright 
condition,  better  than  we  had  hitherto  seen  it.  It 
is  oneof  the  finest  variegated  shrubs  incultivation. 
Other  consiiicuous  kinds  were  Alnus  glutinosa 
iniperialis,  rubro  nervia,  Fraxinus  excelsior  con- 
cavifolia,  Juglans  cinerea  and  nigra,  all  the 
I'laneras,  Mountain  Ashes,  both  the  red  and  yellow 
fruited  sorts,  various  kinds  of  Ithus  and  Elder 
and  Ebns  in  great  variety.  Among  the  latter  are 
some  filia^folia,  being  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  the  Lime-like  leaves. 

The  well-grown  gi'oup  of  Kalsams  cxhiliited  in 
the  corridor  hy  Messrs.  F.  Sc  A.  Smith,  Didwich, 
contributed  to  tlie  attractiveness  of  the  meeting. 
Tlie  flowers  were  large  and  perfectly  do\ible, 
altogether  representing  a  particularly  fine  strain. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK. 

,^T  the  show  held  here  on  Saturday  last,  Messrs. 
Kehvay  &  Son,  of  Langport,  had  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Gladioli,  consisting  of  some  400  well 
developed  spikes,  in  almost  endless  variety.  This 
collection,  which  was  exhibited  on  a  long  straight 
table,  was  backed  its  whole  length  with  a  row  of 
cut  spikes  of  Hyacinthus  candidcans,  from  2ift.  to 
:!  ft,  in  height,  making  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
glowing  colours  of  tlie  (iladioli.  The  table 
decorations  were  of  the  usual  stereotyped  de- 
scription, the  exhibits  being  from  the  same 
artists  who.se  names  one  usually  sees  at  such 
exhibitions.  Brides'  bouquets  were  also  shown, 
but  they  seemed  too  large  and  heavy  ;  some  of 
fhem  measured  at  least  i  ft.  in  circumference, 
liridesmaids'  bouquets  and  ball  bouquets  were 
equally  cumbersome.  Button-hole  bouquets  were 
\ery  pretty,  but  mostly  too  large.  Baskets  were 
wanting  in  simplicity  of  arrangement,  a  remark 
which  also  applies  to  the  vases  in  pairs,  and  the 
rustic  vases  evidently  displayed  quantity  and 
quality  rather  than  simple  and  tasteful  grouping. 

Award  of  Prizes. 

DiiuierTnble  .Set  for  Twelve.— 1,  Mr.  A.  .Stu.irt,  84,  Seven 
Sisters'  Koad,  X.  ;  2,  Jliss  E.  Sperlintt,  al,  George's  Road, 
Eejjelits  Park;  ei|Ual  2ud,  Miss  A.  .M.  Williams,  Victoria 
Nui-si  ries.  Upper  Holloway  ;  :<,  JIi-.  W.  L.  Buster,  St.  Marys 
Cray,  Kent. 

Hiiuier  TaUe  Set  for  Six.— 1,  Miss  Williams  ;  2,  Hiss  E. 
Sperling  ;  3,  Mr.  W.  L.  Buster. 

A  fair  of  Vases,  the  Flowers  and  Decorations  to  lie  not 
less  tlian  1  yd.  in  diameter.— 1,  Miss  E.  Sperliuj; ;  2,  Mr.  A. 
Sfunrt  ;  3  (disi|\i:ilitled).  .Miss  A.  M.  Williams. 

A  Kustic  Ba.sket  of  f'linits.- 1,  Mr.  T.  .1.  Taylor,  3,  D.ig- 
niar  Villas,  Finsliiuy  Koad,  Wood  Green  ;  2,  Miss  A.  SI. Wil- 
liams; 3,  Mr.  A.  Stnnrt. 

A  Hand  Basket  of  Mowers.— 1,  Mr.  .1.  Prewett,  Swiss  Niu-- 
sery.  Hammersmith  ;  2,  Miss  A.  Williams  ;  3,  Mi-.  A. 
Stnart. 

'I'lie  Bride's  Buncinet.— 1,  Mr.  J.  Prewett  ;  2,  Mr.  \\'. 
l.niwii,  St.  Mary's  Grove,  Eiehinond  ;  3,  Mr.  H.  ■fomlilisun, 
7.  l-'iiishury  Cottages.  Wood  Green. 

'I'liree  Hridesiiiaids'  Boiuiuets.— 1,  ^Ir.  .T.  Prewett ;  2  Air. 
Mr.  W.  Ill-own;  3.  Miss  A.  \r.  Williams. 

Three  Hall  Boiuinets.- 1,  Mr.  W.  lirow;  ;  2,  Mr.  A 
Stnart  ;  3,  .Miss  A.  M.  Williams. 

Thiee  Bi.ui|uels  of  Wild  Flowers.-  1,  Mis.s  M.  A.  r.aines, 
Fein  (_'otta;:e,  Palmer's  Green,  Souih^'afe,  N.  ;  2.  Mr! 
Stockwell,  Aioi-tlake  Koad,  Kiehmimd  ;  3,  Mr.  T.  Batson, 
Miiswell  Hill,  North  Hornsey. 

Flow-er  Stand  for  Drawing-room  Talde.— 1,  Miss  Baines  ■ 
2,  Miss  Williams;  3,  Mr.  .1.  M.  Prtwett. 

.S'x  Arrangements  for  Button-holes, — 1,  Miss  Williams; 
2,  Mr.  I'l-ew-ett ;  3,  Miss  Viola  Prewett  ;  cqilHl  3rd,  Miss  M. 
A.  Baines. 

It(-st  Collection  of  f.'ladioli.  spikes  of  blooms.-l,  Messrs. 
Kdwayaiiil  Son,  l.anj:poi-t,  Somerset. 

'twenty-four  Spikes  of  Gladioli.. -1.  .Messrs.  Kelway  and 


LATE  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS- 


n.  IT.— See  the  new  illustratca  edition  of  the  "Wild 
Cianlen.-' 

'Water  proofing.— How-  can  linen  stretched  on  frames 
for  plniil  piMti-(  l.irs  he  prepared  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
weatlier.'— TlnKKiisE, 


Improving  Bagshot  or  Greensand.- What  is 
the  best  iiiannrc  to  mix  with  a  soil  almost  wholly  composed 
of  Bagshot  or  ^'icciisand  ?  I  should  be  extremely  oldigcd 
for  some  information  through  your  columns  on  this  heail. 
-K.  W, 

Bee  Flower.-  Is  the  yellow  Fngwortan  objectionable 
plant  f<jr  bees?  It  has  an  unpleasant,  coarse  smell ;  but 
\\  hen  a  few  days  ago  I  desired  to  have  a  field  cleared  of  it, 
and  went  to  see  how  the  work  was  going  on,  I  found  the 
flowers  so  covered  with  bees  and  butterflies,  moths,  beetles, 
iVc,  that  I  kept  patches  of  the  plants,  and  am  anxious  to 
know  if  it  is  good  for  honey,  as  if  so  it  would  be  well  to 
leave  it  on  waste  ground  for  becs.-K.  E.,  Basset  W'ooU, 
S'^t'thniiijfton. 

Names  of  Plants.— T  Baiaiiir/.—X,  Saponai-ia  Vac- 

cai-ia ;    2,  Symphytum  offlcinale. Ber.    E.   Duwell—A 

species  of  Gypsophila, W.  T.  (H'o;j6r.r)n'),— Hieracium 

aurantiaeum ;    not  uiicommon  ;    sent   without  name    at- 
tached; Achillea  Ptarmica  fl,.pl. T,  i)cy;;H'.».— Clit-ria 

Teinatea, J.  CAcs(c)-.— Cattleya  Foibe-i. E.  A.  II  — 

Valeriana  ofliciiialis. F.  H.  ^l . — 1,  Lotus  cornicillatus  ; 

2,   Prunella  vulgaris  ;  3,  Potentilla  sp. J.  jl/,— Appa- 
rently Jasmiiium   revolntum. Mrs.  J,  (Broom sleif/h). — 

Nicotiana    rnstica,   a  kind    of   Toliacoo, Subscrihpr. — 

Catalpa  biguonioides.     There  is  no  acconutiiig  for  the 
witheiing  you  mention,  it  being  a  peculiarity  of  the  tree, 

G.  J.  U. — 1,  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige      2.  Bigin  nia 

venusta  ;   3,  Davallia  Tyernianni  ;    4,  Pbitj-loma  mtnndi- 

folia. A7\oi\. — 1,  Lophosperinnni  seandens  ;   2,   .Fscby- 

nanthus  pulcher ;   3,  Epipbylluin  tmncatum  ;  4.  Kuciuia 
fulgeiis  ;  b,  Xiereiiibeigia  gracilis  ;  G,  Felicia  tenella 


MR.  IIIBBEni). 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  IIibberd"s 
publishers,  or  rather  their  legal  advisers,  in 
which  they  ask  "  what  steps  I  propose  to  take 
to  remedy  the  prejudicial  effect"  presumably  of 
a  paragraph  telling  of  my  having  "established 
a  joui-nal  {Oardi'iiiinj  Illuxt rated),  wliicli  ap- 
peaLs  to  the  public  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
40,000  copies  a  week  more  tlian  their  own." 
Butthestatenient  istrue  audwithinthe  maik.  Mr. 
Ilibberd,  instead  of  defending  liimself  from  the 
charges  made  against  him,  raises  such  an  issue 
as  that  I  have  been  "  mucli  employed  in  the 
abuse  of  such  estimable  gentlemen  as  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  Dr.  Ma.sters,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  Mr.  A\'ortbington  G.  Smith,  and  I  will 
even  add  the  Itev.  Keynolds  Hole,"  on  none  of 
whom  has  any  personal  observations  ever 
been  made  by  me.  In  tlie  many  tliousand 
articles  and  notes  published  in  tliis  journal  since 
its  commencement,  ray  aim  has  been  to 
eliminate  personalities. 

It  is  Mr.  Ilibberd  who  lias  introduced  the  per- 
sonal element  into  horticultural  journalism. 
Many  instances  could  be  given  of  offensive 
and  silly  personalities  of  his  -aimless,  too,  so  far 
as  tlie  public  are  concerned.  Poor  Andrew 
Murray,  secretary  at  the  time  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  was  spoken  of  as  the  "  whitey- 
browu  ■'  man  by  Mr.  Ilibberd,  who  proposed  to 
erect  a  stature  of  mud  to  'Siv.  Murray  at  South 
Kensington.  He  published  a  caricature 
portrait  of  Mr.  David  Thomson,  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  in  one  of  bis  C'hri.stmas  numbers, 
■n-ith  various  offensive  depreciatory  and 
would-be  satirical  allusions.  Then  before  the  ap- 
pearanceof  Trii-;  (_!aiipex  established  that  loving 
harmony  among  tlie  editors  of  the  other  horti- 
cultural journals,  and  centred  all  their  ire  in  a 
new  direction,  Hoctor  Hogg  and  his  academi- 
cal honours  were  a  subject  of  satirical  comment. 
It  appears  his  LL.D.'is  not  of  British,  but  of 
American  origin,  and  where  it  came  from  was 
considered  a  fair  subject  for  enquiry.  Passing 
without  question  the  right  or  fhe  taste  of  svich 
a  course  in  a  public  journal,  it  is  odd  to  see  Mr. 
Ilibberd  figuring  as  an  injured  innocent  among 
his  "  fellow  sufferers."  In  the  very  same 
issue  of  his  paper  which  appears  on  the 
day  the  lawyer's  letter  comes  from  his  publishers, 
lie  prints  a  string  of  offensive  terms,  calls 
names,  but  proves  nothing— liis  usual  custom  ! 

Truth  should  not  be  violated  by  an  editor 
aboveallpersons.  Hisduty  isnot  to  himself  alone. 
Mr.  Ilibberd's  statement  that  the  prizes -n-ere  given 
to  encourage  "  white  "  Asparagus  was  ab.solutely 
untrue.     He   also    stated    repeatedly  that  the 


best  lots  (and  all,  save  one)  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  were  green, -wliereas  they -were  blanched 
to  the  same  degree  as  Asparagus  is  in  Paris,  or 
in  market  gardens  round  London,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  Asparagus  tliat  comes 
foin  Dijon,  Versailles,  or  Toulouse.  A  more 
mi.sh'ading  statement  was  never  made.  Here  is 
the  proof,  from  the  market  gardener  -who  won 
the  iirst  prize  for  the  best  three  bundles  of  100 
heads  each — 

Colchester,  July  L'.".,  1881, 
Deak  Sib,— In  answer  to  your  note,  I  beg  to 
say  my  best  bels  have  from  10  in.  to  \'>  in.  of 
caitli  on  them.  The  only  difference  I  make  with 
such  heads  as  I  took  to  Tunbridge  Wells  is  that 
so  soon  as  a  good  head  appears  above  the  surface, 
I  gather  the'loose  soil  round  and  over  it,  and  gain 
1  in,  or  '>  in.  more.  It  is,  in  fact,  blanched  1  ft. 
high. — 'i'ours  obeiliently,  A.  Harwood. 

Mr.  Ilibberd  now  introduces  another  element 
into  horticultural  journalism — that  of  nation- 
ality, and  for  tliis  and  the  personal  abuse  and 
caricature  business  he  may  well  claim  ori- 
ginality. "With  fine  unction  he  remarks  "/ca/j 
ontji  remember  that  it  is  the  pririleye  nf  an 
Enyllshmun.  whivh  I  thiink  (jud  I  am!''  It 
would  have  been  no  less  honourable  to  him  to 
have  shown  some  regard  for  his  reputation  as  to 
truth  and  to  have  -withdrawn  some  recent 
utterances  of  his  which  -n'ere  far  from  exact. 
Credit  for  his  nationality  no  one  will  deny  him. 
It  is  seldom  the  well-known  words  in 
"  Pinafore"  may  be  quoted  so  aptly — 

He  is  an  Englishman  \ 

For  he  himself  hius  said  it. 

.And  it's  greatly  to  his  credit. 
That  he  is  an  Englishman  ! 
For  he  might  have  been  a  Koosian, 
A  French,  or  Turk,  or  Proosian, 
l)r  perhaps  Itali-an  ! 
But  in  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations. 

He  reinains  an  Englishman  ! 

In  introducing  a  personal  matter  of  this  kind 
to  columns  usually  devoted  to  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  reader,  I  have  to  say  to  such 
friends  as  would  advise  to  the  contrary,  that  I 
only  do  so  at  the  end  of  repeated  misstatements, 
and  am  in  no  way  the  aggressor.  A\'.  R. 

P.S. — A  reader  of,  and  "old  subscriber"  to 
Mr.  llibherd's  magazine  who  -was  not  struck  by 
the  force  or  aptness  of  his  comments,  has  sent 
thatgentlemana  protest,  and  sends  me  acopyof  it. 
The  following  are  a  few  lines  from  its  last  pages. 
Tliey  are  given  here  in  case  room  is  not  found 
for  them  elsewhere. 

"  As  to  abuse  of  the  gentlemen  you  named, 
I  remember  nothing  in  The  Garden  beyond 
the  ordinary  terms  of  contro\-er.sy.  and  if 
the  editor  was  at  issue  with  the  estimable  Sir  J. 
Hooker,  so  also  was  Professor  Owen.  To  describe 
the  hiirmle.ss  .ind  jileasant  notice  of  Canon  Hole 
at  Slieflield  (ji,  77  of  the  GAHDEX)  as  'abuse' 
is  a  tojisy.furveyin.g  of  the  truth,   which   is  truly 

extraordinary The   sublime   para- 

gi-apli  al'out  the  'privilege  of  an  Englishman' 
in  dealing  with  a  man  of  another  nationality, 
'  to  iiractise  a  kindly  reserve,  lio]iing  all  things 
and  belie\ing  as  much  as  possible  that  his  inten. 
tions  arc  the  inirest,'  reads  like  a  veritable 
message  from  the  sainted  Pecksniff  himself. 

"  But  really,  esteemed  sir,  there  was  no  need  for 
you  to  ]iroclaim  in  so  many  words  what  you  arc. 
The  illustrations  from  your  books — your  Potatoes 
on  tiles,  and  your  Melons  (11  of  them  like 
'classical  goildcsses  all  standing  naked  in  the  open 
air  ■),  your  luclies  and  roots,  your  '  elephant  traps  ' 
fix  the  very  jilace  of  your  nativity,  which  is  un- 
mistakably Cockaigne.  One  iiiaj'  even  discern 
from  your  remarkable  economy  of  truth  and 
lavishness  of  vituperation  the  very  spot  ennobled 
by  your  birth,  and  ]ironounce,  in  the  words  of  a 
lyric  \\liich  once  enjoyed  distinguished  patronage 
thnt  '  Vitechapel '  is  undoubtedly  '1110  willage ' 
you  were  '  bornd  in.' — Iremain,  Sir,your  obedient 
servant,  Spectator.     August  y,  1881.'' 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
VPTiIch  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  HiiVRE."—  Shakespeare. 


SOME  GARDEN  HOSES. 
Looking  round,  now  that  the  scorching  sun  of 
this  summer  has  brouglit  the  Itose  season  to  a 
close,  as  far  as  many  varieties  are  concerned, 
there  are  decidedly  some  points  that  will  strike 
the  lover  of  the  Rose  as  being  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  malie  a  note  of  them.  The  last 
winter  and  present  summer  liave  been  marked 
by  such  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  that  in  not 
a  few  gardens  the  sorts  of  Roses  that  have 
resisted  both  may  be  "  counted  on  one's  fingers," 
so  to  speak.  Let  us,  then,  take  note  of  what  they 
are ;  they  are  the  true  garden  Roses  that  will 
encoiu'age  half-hearted  would-be  gardeners  to 
try  again,  and  will  beautify  any  ordinary  garden 
if  once  properly  planted.  When  gazing  on  the 
splendid  blooms,  so  artistically  contrasted,  so 
perfect  in  shape,  and  so  rich  in  foliage  that 
adorn  the  tables  of  many  a  show,  it 
seems  almost  impertinent  to  speak  of 
a  garden  Rose  as  distinct  from  a  show 
Rose  ;  but  then  not  all  of  us  can  give  those  con- 
ditions which  alone  can  afford  show  blooms — 
there  is  the  rub.  For  one  person  who  is  an 
exhibitor,  there  must  be  many  who,  though 
fond  of  flowers  in  general  and  the  Rose  in  par- 
ticular, have  been  disheartened  by  their  first 
attempt  at  growing  Roses  and  say,  "  They  can't 
grow  them."  Very  likely  their  failure  has 
been  caused  by  planting  standards  if  their 
garden  lies  low,  for  standards  suffer  more  from 
frost  than  dwarfs,  which  gain  protection  from 
the  snow,  but  more  likely  because  they  have 
chosen  varieties  that  require  favourable  posi- 
tions to  thrive  at  all. 

IIabdy  Standard  Roses. — No  doubt  the 
last  severe  winters  will  give  an  impulse  to  the 
rapidly  growing  fashion  of  relying  upon  dwarf 
Roses,  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to  discard  entirely 
all  standard  Roses,  for  there  are  situations 
where  they  look  extremely  well.  A  few  stan- 
dards well  placed  and  well  grown  will  beautify 
enormously  a  fiat  bed  of  dwarf  Roses  ;  and  it  is 
cheering  to  notice  that  there  are  a  few  kinds 
that  still  survive  the  past  seasons  and  look  well. 
First  and  foremost  in  hardiness,  glossiness  of 
leaf,  and  cheerfulness  of  flower,  stands  Aimee 
Vibert,  a  charming  old  Noisette  Rose,  of  which 
the  raiser  said  :  ''  The  English  should  go  down 
on  their  knees  before  it ;"  and  certainly  for  effect 
in  the  garden  it  is  stiU  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
August  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  winter, 
though  exhibitors  would  not  admit  it  in  their 
list.  That  gigantic  and  Pseony-like  Rose  Paul 
Neron  is  another  hardy  Rose  tliat  will  assert 
itself,  even  in  a  shrubbery,  and  it  is  curious  to 
remark  that  this  Rose  in  a  hot,  dry  summer  has 
a  delicious  scent,  while  in  wet  and  cold  summers 
it  is  devoid  of  fragrance.  This  was  brought  first 
to  my  notice  when  an  enormous  bloom,  7  in. 
across,  was  sent  to  me  at  Nice  from  a  garden 
there,  and  I  found  that  under  that  hotsrm  Paul 
N(5ron  was  sweet  scented.  In  England  on  hot 
days  the  same  thing  may  be  observed.  This 
Rose  blooms  freely  in  autumn  when  well  esta- 
blished— a  necessary  attribute  of  the  true  garden 
Rose  of  the  future.  Another  Rose  that  is  not 
grown  half  as  much  as  it  deserves  is  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  good  in  growth,  in  colour 
pink,  sweet  scented,  and  witlial  a  Rose  that  is 
worthy  of  the  exhibitor's  praise.  Of  red  Roses, 
that  shall  bloom  freely  in  autumn,  and  are  yet 
fro3t-proof  as  standards,  the  list  is,  indeed, 
small.     General  Jacqueminot  seems  best  to  have 


survived  all  extremes,  though  Dr.  Andry  is  a  very 
reliable  second  everywhere.  Of  rose-coloured 
Roses  there  are  more  that  can  be  depended  upon, 
and  Abel  Grand,  Madame  Cli^mence  Joigneaux, 
and  faitlifid  Jules  Margottin  are  as  vigorous  as 
ever — fit  for  prominent  positions  everywhere. 
Of  yellow  Roses,  we  still  have  Gloirt  de  Dijon 
to  cheer  us  alike  on  wall,  as  standard  or  as 
dwarf, though  in  the  last  position  some  repression 
in  the  way  of  pegging  down  is  required;  and 
here  must  end  the  list  of  Roses  that  are  sweet, 
hardy,  and  free  flowering  in  all  positions  and 
seasons,  so  that  even  as  standards  all  may 
depend  upon  them. 

Dw.VRF  Roses. — When  once  we  descend  to 
dwarf  Roses,  there  is  happily  a  large  choice 
for  the  most  fastidious.  First  and  foremost 
among  bright  red  come  the  twin  Alfred  (Jolomb 
and  Marie  Baumann,  Roses  so  much  alike  in 
bloom,  and  yet  differing  happily,  so  that  one 
will  grow  when  the  other  refuses  to  do  so. 
JIadame  Victor  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps,  and  Senateur  Vaisse  all 
flower  freely  in  autumn,  and  are  red  in 
colour,  sweet  and  useful  old  favourites.  Francois 
Michelon  among  rose-coloured  ones,  and  La 
France  among  pinks,  stand  pre-eminent  this 
summer,  and  it  is  impossible  to  leave  out 
Captain  Christy  and  EugenieVerdier,f  or  they  are 
excellence  itself  in  all  respects  save  that  they 
have  no  scent ;  they,  too,  seem  unscathed  this 
season.  Among  dark  Roses,  the  old  Prince  Ca- 
mille  de  Rohan  and  Louis  Van  Houtte  have  stood 
heat  and  cold  better  than  Mons.  Boncenne  and 
XavierOlibo, and  bloom  more  freely  in  autumn. 

A  Garden  Rose,  above  all,  should  be  free- 
flowering,  sweet-scented,  bright  in  colour,  so 
that  an  exquisite  Rose  whose  shape  commends 
it  to  the  exhibitor,  and  delights  the  eye  at  a 
show,  may  not  be  useful  in  a  garden  where 
freedom  of  bloom  and  sweet  odours  are  the 
desideratum ;  so  with  a  bold  hand — perhaps 
too  bold  for  some — I  would  cut  out  from  my 
list  all  the  Victor  Verdier  race  of  Roses,  except 
those  two  mentioned  above,  as  being  so  scent- 
less, and  apt  to  turn  a  dull  purple  in  rough  wea- 
ther. That  most  beautiful  Rose,  Etienne  Levet, 
also  comes,!  fear, under  that  category,  though  of 
somewhat  different  parentage.  No  list  of  garden 
Roses  would  be  complete  without  the  sweet  old 
Bourbon,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  invaluable 
in  more  shady  situations  where  less  vigorous 
constitutions  would  languish,  and,  flowering  in 
such  places,  brightens  the  sombre  greens  with 
its  delicate  flesh  tints.  It  is  for  the  exhibitor 
rather  than  the  gardener  to  experiment  with 

New  Roses,  but  even  a  list  small  as  this 
would  lack  much  if  the  names  of  two  such 
Roses  as  A.  K.  Williams  and  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet  -were  omitted.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
when  any  new  Rose  can  be  mentioned  that  is 
good  enough  and  yet  distinct  enough  to  add  to 
the  list  of  one's  garden  friends — a  very  different 
thing  to  the  exhibitor's  list,  where  a  new  name 
coimts  too  often  for  a  new  variety.  Tea  Roses 
deserve  a  place  to  themselves,  of  which  I  shall 
hope  to  write  some  day  soon,  for  they  are,  if 
possible,  more  satisfactory  to  the  grower  tlian 
the  descendants  of  the  various  Roses  classed 
under  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  for  one  who  holds  with  Shakespeare, 
that  "  the  Rose  by  any  name  wiU  smell  (as) 
sweet,"  to  leave  out  Gloire  de  Dijon  from  any 
list.  E.  H.  W. 


Piotecting  Roses  in  'Winter.— If  I  mis- 
take not,  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  advocated  the  covering 
up  of  Roses  with  earth  as  a  winter  protection,  but 
now  it  appears  from  his  remarks  anent  the  Roses 
at  Mr.  Cant's,  that  those  with  the  lightest  and  thin- 


nest of  coverings  did  the  best.  This  all  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  as  instead  of  raising  huge  mounds 
over  our  plants  to  save  them  from  frost,  we  may 
yet  depend,  as  before,  on  the  simple  protection 
afforded  by  a  handful  of  bracken  or  straw.  — 
S.  D.  

NO  MORE  BRIERS. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  our  buds  ?  Yes, 
that  is  the  question,  and  it  is  a  more  than 
usually  pressing  one  this  season.  Seldom  have 
bads  and  Briers  kept  worse  time  than  this  year. 
The  Briers  were  almost  up  to  their  usual  time, 
the  buds  several  weeks  behind  it.  When  the 
former  were  fit  to  operate  on,  the  latter  were 
hardly  visible.  But  every  day  the  budding  went 
on,  the  buds  having  so  overtaken  the  Briers  that  to- 
wards the  closeit  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
had  buds  in  finer  condition.  Again,  through  the 
mortality  among  Roses  during  the  past  winter, 
the  season  threatened  us  with  a  scarcity  of  buds. 
True,  the  Briers  were  also  killed  in  many  in- 
stances. Yet  as  a  rule  the  trade  seem  to  have 
saved  their  Briers,  and  the  problem  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  budding  season  was  how  to  get 
buds  enough  for  the  Briers.  Chiefly  through 
the  rains  and  other  causes  we  are  left  at  the  end  of 
the  budding  season  with  a  large  stock  of  good 
buds  on  hand,  and  we  repeat  the  question :  What 
shall  we  do  with  our  surplus  Rose  buds  ?  There 
are  only  two  modes  of  treating  these  buds ;  the 
one  consists  in  leaving  them  on  the  tree  or  bush, 
and  the  other  in  their  removal  and  conversion  into 
independent  plants.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  both,  though  the  latter  is  the  system  to 
be  chiefly  adverted  to  here.  The  former,  however, 
deserves  a  passing  notice. 

Buds  Left  on  the  Parent  Trees. — The  bud- 
ding season  is  also  the  best  season  for  reconstruct- 
ing Rose  trees  or  bushes.  Each  fine  bud  left  has 
within  it  the  germs  of  a  new  and  often  better 
plant  than  its  parent.  With  a  few  such  buds  well 
posted  we  have  a  new  maiden  Rose  tree  in  embrj-o 
of  greater  strength  and  larger  size  than  most  of 
our  newly-budded  Briers.  In  all  cases  where 
Roses  show  signs  of  weakness  or  distress  cut  them 
back  to  three,  six,  a  dozen,  or  more  of  the  finer 
buds  left,  and  within  a  few  months  behold  them 
with  their  wounds  healed,  their  youth  renewed, 
young,  vigorous  Roses,  ready  to  start  afresh  on 
their  new  lines  of  sweetness  and  beauty.  June 
and  July  are  probably  the  best  months  for  recon- 
structing Roses  from  buds,  though  it  may  be 
carried  on  all  through  August,  or,  indeed,  almost 
at  any  time.  The  chief  secret  consists  in  cutting 
off  all  weak  parts,  and  concentrating  force  into 
the  few  or  many  strong  buds  left.  It  differs  from 
summer  pruning  in  being  carried  much  further 
and  in  compelling  a  fresh  break  from  buds, 
rather  than  any  mere  selection  of  Rose  shoots 
already  in  existence.  The  difference  is  vital, 
and  possibly  affects  the  ultimate  results 
far  more  than  could  be  supposed.  It  is 
certain  at  all  events  that  Roses  so  treated 
break  with  unusual  force,  and  grow  with  tmwonted 
%ie;our,  and  hence  wherever  good  buds  can  be 
found  associated  with  weakly  Rose  plants  boldly 
cut  off  all  the  weakness,  and  concentrate  the 
whole  power  and  resources  of  the  Rose  into  the 
buds  left.  The  buds  would  often  yield  far  better 
results  treated  thus  than  if  they  were  removed 
into  Briers  or  any  other  stocks. 

Earth-rooting. — This  bring  us  to  our  second 
plan  of  using  the  buds  after  there  are  no  more 
Briers.  It  will  be  best  to  state  without  circum- 
locution that  our  new  stock  for  buds  is  a  moist 
medium.  The  earth  will  do,  though  it  may  not 
be  the  best.  Pure  silica,  fine  charcoal  dust. 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  ref\tse,  or  thoroughly  decomposed 
Sphagnum  \sdll  probably  prove  the  best  medium. 
It  would  be  folly  to  affirm  that  this  new  or  rather 
older  stock  is  equal  to  the  Brier  or  other  growing 
Rose.  In  these  the  stocks  take  a  more  or  less  active 
part  in  rooting  the  buds  into  their  tissues.  The 
part  of  the  stock,  however,  is  more  passive  than 
active.  In  not  a  few  cases  and  conditions  it  is  pro- 
bably almost  wholly  passive.  Itsfiuidsareso  watery 
that;  probably  their    chief  function  copsists  in 
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keepini?  the  base  ol  the  bud  ami  its  shield  o£ 
bark  fresh  by  regularly  supplying  it  with 
moisture.  Now,  assuming  that  this  may  be  the 
chief  function  of  stocks,  why  should  not  a  moist 
medium  prove  as  eiiective  in  rooting  the  buds 
as  a  warm  one  is  in  hatching  cliickens  ? 
It  is  certainly  difiicult  to  determine  the  tempera- 
ture of  tlie  r.ricr,  or  to  measure  the  amount  or 
force  of  the  sap  to  which  the  bud  is  exposed  in 
the  branch  of  its  foster  parent.  liut  of  several 
points  we  maj-  be  assured  there  can  be  no  stagna- 
tion of  sap  under  proper  management,  for  it  has 
a  free  passage  past  or  around  tlie  buds.  Again, 
tlie  bud  cannot  be  disturbed  till  it  is  rooted.  'J'he 
last  finishing  touch  of  the  budder  renders  it  im- 
movable. The  bud  and  its  appendages  have  also 
a  sufficient  store  of  independent  life  to  stand  or 
live  alone  till  it  becomes  united  to  the  slocks. 

KooTixG  Uo.SE  Buds.— First  of  the  medium 
itself  in  which  they  are  to  be  rooted :  it  must  be 
porous  at  base,  for  drainage  is  the  foundation  of 
horticulture.  Water  in  motion  is  the  breath  of  its 
life  ;  at  rest,  it  is  its  death.  It  must  be  hard.  Firm- 
ness provokes  growth;  this  is  so  with  seeds,  cut- 
tings, buds,  esijecially  the  latter.  The  bark  and 
bud  coverings  hold  growing  force  as  in  a  vice. 
The  ratio  of  growth  may  often  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  mechanical  and  other  resistance 
that  holds  it  in  check.  The  providing  of  this 
necessary  firmness  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
rooting  Koses  in  our  new  medium.  Moist  silica 
gets  more  solid  than  any  of  the  other  materials, 
and  perhaps  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  is 
the  best.  It  is  also  pure  as  well  as  firm. 
The  buds  need  nothing  from  our  moist  medium 
liut  pure  water.  The  buds  need  dilfer  little  from 
tlioseused  for  insertion  into  Briers.  If  anything 
perhaps  they  should  be  rather  riper ;  growing  buds 
and  succulent  dormant  buds  must  be  avoided. 
The  former  will  exliaust  rooting  strength  in  use- 
less growth  ;  the  latter  have  not  enough  store 
of  organisabic  matter  to  root  at  all.  Plump  well 
filled  dormant  buds  are  the  ones  to  choose.  With 
mature  buds  and  thick  bark  and  special  care  in 
insertion  and  after  treatment,  the  buds  will  form 
roots.  But  it  is  far  better  to  retain  a  thin  sheath 
of  wood  under  the  buds.  It  provides  it  witli 
more  food  during  the  preliminary  stages, and  thus 
lessens  the  risk  of  being  starved  to  death  wliile 
endeavouring  to  root.  The  sheath  of  wood,  too, 
enables  the  bud  to  be  securely  fixed  in  its  rooting 
medium  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  bark. 
Besides,  it  is  just  at  the  point  of  union  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood  that  roots  are  formed.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  these  are  formed  by 
either  the  wood  or  the  bark  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  proceed  from  what  is  called  the  cambium,  a 
sort  of  disputable  borderland  between  the 
outside  of  the  wood  and  the  inside  of  the  bark. 
Consequently  by  abstracting  the  wood  we  greatly 
lessen  the  bud's  power  to  form  roots. 

Leaf  to  be  Left  on  the  Buds. — 
In  the  case  of  small  -  leaved  Roses  the  leaf 
should  be  left  intact.  With  larger  -  leaved 
sorts  two  or  three  leaflets  should  suflice. 
There  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  lea\ing 
too  much  leaf.  Its  weight,  unless"supported  by  a 
tiny  stake  (really  tlie  best  method),  is  apt  to  pull 
the  bud  out  of  the  rooting  medium.  Otherwise, 
perhaps,  the  more  leaf  left  the  better,  for  the 
green  leaf  may  be  said  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  formation  of  roots.  Each  movement  of  fluids 
through  it  causes  a  correlative  movement  through- 
out the  bud  and  its  appendages,  and  these  move- 
ments, in  whatever  direction,  are  summonses  to  the 
bud  to  hasten  to  make  roots.  Of  course,  atmo- 
spheric and  other  conditions  must  be  sufliciently 
■noist  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  flagging ;  the  bud 
and  its  appendages  will  also  be  preserved  fresh  by 
being  buried,  all  but  the  point,  in  the  moist  sand. 
A  close,  cold  frame  is  the  best  place  for  rooting 
Hose  buds.  Tlie  soil  must  be  moist  and  perfectly 
drained,  and  will  not  require  much  water  until 
the  buds  have  rooted.  The  leaves  should  be  dewed 
over  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  no  sun  should  shine 
directly  on  them  till  the  buds  have  taken  to  the 
soil,  that  is,  either  callused  or  formed  roots. 
Artificial  heat  may  be  given,  and  bell  or  other 


propagating  glasses  or  cloches  used,  but  as  these 
introduce  fresh  elements  of  danger,  and  are  by  no 
means  essential  to  the  rooting  of  Rose  buds  in 
earth,  thej-  are  better  dispensed  with.  It  is 
hoped  that  two  classes  of  readers  at  least  may 
profit  by  this  article — those  who  wish  to  have  all 
Hoses  on  their  own'roots,  and  also  those  who  are  so 
enamoured  of  the  Brier  that  they  ha\e  used  up 
every  one  of  them.  Though  their  own  views  are  so 
widel)'  divergent,  they  may  meet  in  friendly  rivalry 
on  this  common  ground  of  forcing  the  earth  itself, 
to  become  tlie  true  foster  parent  of  manv  a  good 
Rose.  D.  T.  "Kisii. 


ROSE    HOUSES. 


Having  seen  several  Rose  houses  of  late,  I  may 
state  that  I  have  not  been  so  well  satisfied  with 
them  as  with  my  own.  This  self-satisfaction  is 
doubtless  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the 
sorts  of  Roses  grown,  but  culture  has  also  some- 
tiling  to  do  with  it.  In  some  cases  growers  err  in 
making  their  Rose  borders  too  rich,  in  others 
there  is  too  little  room.  Thus  in  one  case  the 
plants  have  been  driven  to  make  a  coarse  rank 
growth  that  has  been  productive  of  great  results 
for  a  year  or  two  and  then  the  plants  collapse  ;  in 
others  the  plants  are  starved  into  the  production 
of  spindly  wood  and  a  few  flower's.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  JJarechal  Kiel  on  its  own  roots,  and 
planted  inside  in  a  very  roomy  bed,  all  the  others 
in  my  case  are  half-standards  on  the  Brier, 
and  planted  in  outside  borders.  The.se  borders 
are  far  from  being  rich ;  they  consist  entirely  of 
stiff  yellow  loam,  or,  perhaps,  half  clay,  getting 
an  occasional  top-dressing  of  manure  that  is 
forked  slightly  in.  The  stems  are  run  through  the 
walls,  just  as  vines  formerly  used  to  be,  and  the 
heads  come  just  within  the  Iiouse,  so  that  no  .space 
is  wasted.  That  the  plants  tlirive  so  well,  for 
they  make  robust,  healtliy  growth  every  year,  I 
greatly  attribute  to  the  roots  finding  all  they  want 
in  the  soil,  and  not  being  excited  to  produce 
a  coar3e,unhealthy  growth.  MarechalNiel  does  well, 
so  does  Homer  (one  of  the  best  of  all  house  Roses) 
and  that  beautiful  white  Noisette  Lamarque,  a 
first  rate  kind  to  run  over  wires.  Associated  with 
these  are  Catherine  Mermet,  the  most  delicately 
tinted  and  elegant  of  all  Teas ;  Marie  Guillct  and 
Nii^hetos,  finest  of  whites;  Souvenir  de  Paul 
Neron  and  Amia  Olivier,  charming  tinted  flowers  ; 
Madame  Berard  grows  in  the  stiff  soil  too  robust 
altogether  for  house  purposes,  and  is  not  by  any 
means  free  in  the  way  of  bloom.  It  is  a  fine 
kind  upon  which  to  work  weaker  sorts,  and  enjoys 
a  constitution  quite  peculiar  to  itself  —a  fine  Rose 
to  cover  the  outside  of  a  dwelling  house,  but  a 
bad  one  for  the  inside  of  a  Rose  house.  Safrano 
does  well  also  in  our  ground,  and  produces  robust 
wood  and  many  blooms,  but  it  is  a  vastly  over- 
rated kind.  If  caught  in  the  bud  form  it  is  very 
well,  but  buds  overnight  .ire  often  even,  if  cut, 
loose,  expanded  flowers  next  day,  and  have  no 
stability.  There  are  many  better  creamy  kinds 
than  Safrano,  and  I  would  infinitely  prefer  Mme. 
Berard  upon  an  open  wall.  One  mistake  made 
commonly  in  the  treatment  of  Roses  in  liouses  is 
the  fear  in  the  use  of  the  knife.  Under  glass  they 
mature  the  wood  so  much  better  than  out-of-doors 
that  there  is  little  danger  of  cutting  too  hard. 
The  fear  to  use  the  knife  causes  the  wood  to 
become  weak  and  spindly,  whilst  a  hard  cut-back 
will  often  cause  three  or  four  stout  shoots  to  come 
away,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  gi-and 
bloom  next  year.  As  to  moisture  and  feeding, 
in  nine  cases  in  ten  it  is  disproportioned 
to  the  wants  of  the  plants.  Roses  in  a  growing 
state  take  up  quantities  of  both,  whilst  in  a 
dormant  condition  any  amount  of  moisture  does 
not  seem  to  injure  the  roots;  such  at  least  is  my 
experience  on  cold,  stiff  cl.ay  soil.  In  planting  a 
house  it  is  well  to  alternate  the  pl.ants  according 
to  habit.  Homer,  Lamarque,  Marechal  Niel, 
Cheshunt  Hylirid,  and  others  send  out  long  rods 
that  go  to  the  top  of  the  house  in  no  time;  for 
that  reason  they  usually  furnish  the  top  of  the 
house  better  than  the  bottom.  If,  however,  kinds 
of  a  more  comjwct  habit  be  planted  alternately. 


these  will  fill  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  house,  and 
keep  it  furnished.  Our  house  here  is  a  span  and 
without  heat.  A.  D. 


Marguerite  Braeeac— In  your  notice  of 
the  Cranston  Nurser\-'s  show  of "  Roses  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  Marguerite  Brassac  is  described 
as  a  new  Rose  of  a  deeper  shade  than  the  well- 
known  Charles  Lefebvre.  My  first  exclamation 
was.  Can  it  be  possible  /  If  so,  then  we  must 
have  reached  almost  the  deepest  depth  of  beauty. 
Anything  deeper  than  Charles  Lefebvre  at  its 
best  seems  almost  beyond  our  depth  in  Roses, 
But  we  can  liardly  have  too  many  Roses  of  this 
splendid  tj-pe,  and  would  therefore  welcome 
the  now  deep  dark  beauty  with  pleaure. — 
D.T.  Fisir. 

Mammoth  Marechal  NieL— One  of  the 
largest  Roses  of  this  kind  known  in  America  is 
now  growing  in  the  greenhouse  of  Mr.  William 
B.  Reed,  a  florist  at  Chambersburg,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  nine  years  old  and  still  in  a 
most  vigorous  condition.  It  is  really  worth  a  long 
journej-  to  see,  and  attracts  large  numbers  of 
visitors.  A  single  stalk  rises  from  the  ground 
which  measures  S  in.  in  circumference.  A  few  feet 
up  it  branches  off  into  numerous  smaller  main 
branches,  and  the  whole  bush  covers  an  area  of 
over  300  square  ft.  Mr.  Reed  informs  me  that  he 
has  taken  over  3000  flower  buds  from  this  Rose 
during  the  past  year.  Incredible  as  this  statement 
may  appear  to  growers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  this  favourite  Rose,  it  is  nevertheless 
unquestioned  here.  It  is  fair  to  infer,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Reed  has  realised  not  far  short  of  glOOO 
for  the  buds  from  this  Rose  for  that  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  proceeds  of  propagation  from  it,  as 
he  is  largely  engaged  in  Rose  growing. — H.  H. 


GAKDEX     LABELS. 


A  GitEAT  deal  has  been  written  about  these 
and  much  ingenuity  shown  in  the  various  forms 
produced,  but  little,  so  far  as  I  have  ob.served, 
has  been  said  about  the  actual  test  of  lengthened 
experience  in  their  use,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  iron  sort  from  Mr.  I'^llacombe. 
"  G.  M."  (see  p.  lol)  uses  zinc  written  with 
indelible  ink;  this  has  been  recommended  by- 
several  of  your  correspondents  in  time  past — 
myself  included — and  I  have  seen  nothing  to 
equal  it.  Enclosed  are  two  tallies  of  this 
material  which  I  wrote  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
since  exposed  in  the  open  ground  to  all  sorts  of 
weather.  You  can  judge  from  tliese  of  the 
durability  of  the  writing  and  of  the  tallies 
themselves.  The  ink  used  and  for  which  I 
formerly  gave  a  recipe  in  The  Gaiiden,  is  13 
grains  bichloride  of  platinum  to  1  oz.  distilled 
water.  It  should  be  specially  made  up,  as  the 
ink  of  this  description  usually  kept  by  chemists 
for  test  purposes  is  much  too  weak.  The  zinc 
must  liave  a  bright  surface  before  using,  which 
is  easily  obtained  by  slightly  rubbing  with  tine 
emery  paper.  The  size  and  shape  are  matters  of 
taste,  but  they  shoidd  be  of  ample  length  to 
prevent  their  being  easily  knocked  out  of  the 
ground  or  thrown  out  by  frost.  Any  I  have 
seen  in  seedsmen's  shops  are  much  too  thin  and 
short.  They  can  be  had  from  any  plumber  or 
tinsmith,  who  has  always  plenty  of  the  raw- 
material  in  stock  from  which  to  cut  them.  The 
price  of  the  zinc  is  somewhere  about  M.  per  lb., 
to  which  has  to  be  added  the  expense  of  cutting 
and  waste.  "  G.  M."  incidentally  mentions 
another  point  —  the  mode  of  writinsr.  He 
commences  at  the  top  of  the  label.  This  seems 
to  me  the  proper  way,  although  gardeners 
usually  begin  at  the  lower  end.  The  result 
frequently  is  that  unless  the  labels  are  con- 
spicuously large  tlie  beginning  of  the  name  is 
illegible  where  the  wooden  label  ordinarily  used 
begins  to  decay.      The  latter  part  of  the  name 
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is  of  little  assistance  in  deciplierini;-,  termina- 
tions in  Latin  being  so  similar — Lcucanthemum 
and  Helianthemnni,  for  example.  Some  garden- 
ers— -worse  still — write  from  the  top  or  bottom 
iudifferentlj-,  so  that  the  neck  has  to  be  twisted 
in  one  or  other  direction  alternately  in  reading 
the  labels  in  a  border — mnch  to  the  trial  of 
one's  tempei-.  P.  Neill  Feaser. 

[The  labels  sent  are  qnite  legible,  and  an  im- 
provement on  the  common  wooden  label.  We 
liave  always  held  that  labels  sliould  be  written 
invariably  from  the  top,  but  the  odd  thing  is 
that  many  who  ought  to  know  write  from  the 
bottom.  In  addition  to  the  good  reason  given 
by  !Mr.  Neill  Eraser  for  writing  from  tlie  top, 
there  is  the  further  one  that  the  writer  knows 
where  to  begin,  and  thus  can  keep  the  words  as 
far  out  of  the  soil  as  is  desirable.  Can  those 
zinc  written  labels  be  rewritten  and  used  for 
other  plants?  That  is  an  essential  part  in  any 
really  good  label. — Ed.] 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


The  white  jionkshood. — The  true  white 
Aconite  from  Glasnevin  is  a  good  plant,  finer 
than  the  yellowish  Wolf-bane  (A.  lycoctonum). 

Sheubby  atekoxicas. — Much  of  Ireland 
seems  to  be  a  paradise  for  New  Zealand 
Veronicas.  Mr.  C'olthorpe  sends  a  pretty  rose- 
coloured  variety  from  Waterford.     Gardens  of 

these  may  be  made  in  warm  districts. 

* 

Ceocosma  aueea. — This  bulbous  plant,  also 
known  as  Tritonia,  comes  very  fine  from  Glas- 
nevin, the  flowers  -3  in.  across  when  fully  ex- 
panded. It  grows  there  at  the  foot  of  a  warm 
wall  in  deep  peaty  soil.  Is  this  an  improved 
form,  or  is  it  culture  only  ? 
* 

Hybeid  CEixuiis. — Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
have  raised  some  interesting  hybrids  of  these 
between  the  hardy  Cape  Crinum  and  Moore's 
Crinum.  Tliey  have  been  out  of  doors  for  a 
cotiple  of  years,  are  of  a  delicate  rose  colour, 
and  likely  to  prove  interesting  plants  for  posi- 
tions similar  to  those  so  often  graced  by  the 
Belladonna  Lily.  This  handsome  hybrid  is 
named  C.  Powelli,  and  we  hope  that  soon  we 
shall  see  it  in  commerce,  as  we  understand  that 

there  is  already  a  good  stock  of  it. 

* 

Globe  thistles  (Ecbinops). — No  garden 
should  be  without  one  Globe  Thistle,  and  that 
so  far  as  we  know  should  be  E.  ruthenicus. 
Some  of  the  other  kinds  are  poor  colourless 
things,  vigorous  enough  in  growth,  however, 
and  tall  ;  but  the  kind  named  has  a  good 
bluish  head,  is  a  striking  plant  in  a  border, 
and  could  be  established  in  almost  any  posi- 
tion. 

Billahdieha  loxgifloea.  —  A  graceful 
delicate  wreath  of  fine  leaves  and  wiiy  shoots, 
strung  with  handsome  blue  berries  of  various 
sizes.  jMr.  Burbidge  writes :  "  It  is  perfectly 
bardy  here  on  a  greenhouse  wall  facing  south- 
east, and  it  has  borne  with  impunity  the  last 
three  severe  winters — not  a  leaf  injured.  The 
plant  is  now  covered  with  berries.  Cold 
winters  and  full  exposure  seem  to  suit  it." 
* 

The  CAPE  HVACiXTH  (Hyacinthus  caudicans). 
— Whera  this  is  grown  in  bold  masses  or 
groups,  and  a  good  bunch  of  it  can  be  spared  for 
a  vase  indoors,  it  is  very  charming  just  as  it  is 
cut  and  without  any  other  aid,  beyond, 
perhaps,  a  few  of  its  own  leaves.  The  fruity 
scent  is  pleasant.  |A  noble  mass  of  it  from 
Messrs.   Carter.     Some  people   seem  to  doubt 


the  value  of  this  plant,  but  a  really  well-grown 
group  of  it  well  placed  is  a  delight  to  see  !  The 
way  the  "bells"  are  borne  by  a  Sue  plant  is  a 
lesson  in  plant  form. 

Sbxecio  pulchee.  —  This  noble  richly- 
coloured  flower  is  refreshing  among  the  crowd 
of  mean  Compositaj  now  disfiguring  gardens, 
which  were  selected  from  the  catalogues  of 
those  who  ought  to  know  better  than  to  offer 
them.  There  are  a  few  fine  kinds,  and  these 
should  suffice.  Beware  of  giving  good  soil  and 
space  to  tall  yellow  plants  of  the  Ragwort 
family.  The  above  plant  well  flowered  from 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  at  Newr}-. 
* 

The  flajie  xastuetium. — Tropa?olum  spe- 
ciosum  seems  at  last  to  have  responded  to  the 
careful  attentions  of  the  London  gardeners,  and 
we  have  not  now  to  go  to  Scotland  to  see  this 
brightest  of  climbers  in  bloom.  No  doubt  our 
plants  at  present  established  around  London 
are  not  so  splendid  as  the  long  A\Teaths  one  sees 
m  a  Scotch  garden;  still,  the;^  are  very  brilliant, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Kingsmill  for  one  of 
them,  which,  placed  in  a  bottle,  drops  from  a 
liracket  its  flower-laden  shoot  like  a  pluml)- 
line. 

A  noble  canna. — Canna  Ehemanni  is  the 
handsomest  warm-house  plant  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  time,  it  being  what  is  called  a  fine 
foliaged  plant  and  good  flowering  plant  in  one. 
A  Canna  with  large  drooping  rose-crimson 
flowers  carried  gracefully  as  a  wild  Rose ;  a 
plant  which  when  well  grown  will  repay  the 
grower,  and  when  out  of  flower  will  have  its 
uses  too.  It  deserves  good  free  culture  in  a 
warm  house.  W'e  suppose  it  to  be  a  form  raised 
from  Canna  iridiflcu-a.     Erom  ^Messrs.  Hooper, 

of  CoventGarden. 

# 

Platycodons. — Very  handsome  these  are 
now,  rich  purple  cups  like  Harebells,  and  yet 
not  Harebells.  One  admires  them  and  yet  one 
suspects  them  of  very  often  failing toflower  well. 
We  do  not  believe  Ihey  ever  thrive)  well  on  cold 
soils  ;  they  like  saady  and  peaty  soils,  so  far  as 
we  know,  but  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may 
have  observed  them  doing  well  under  other 
conditions.  Owing  to  some  uncertainty  in  their 
flowering  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  place 
them  in  the  very  first  rank,  but  when  well  grown 
they  undoubtedly  belong  to  it.  Erom  Grasmere. 
* 

Sea  hollies. — These  are  lovely  now  in 
places  fortunate  enough  to  secure  good  plants  of 
one  or  two  of  the  best  kinds.  Tlie  beautifully 
formed  bead  and  ray  are  admirable  for  cutting 
and  for  use  in  teaching  botany.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  we  can  teach  that  science  better 
than  by  familiarising  people  with  such  beautiful 
forms.  We  saw  a  plant  the  other  day  nicely 
established  in  a  plantation,  fighting  its  way  well 
among  the  long  Grass,  and  with  its  fine  blue 
stems'and singular  heads  looking  "distinguished  " 

even  in  that  position. 

* 

Phloxes. — This  has  been  a  glorious  week 
for  these  noble  flowers,  so  varied  and  so  bright 
in  colom',  offering  whole  gardens  of  beauty, 
indeed,  where  any  attention  is  paid  to  them. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  plants  that  in  all 
districts  take  care  of  themselves  like  the 
Japan  Anemone ;  on  the  contrary,  in  gardens 
under  ordinary  conditions  they  want  careful 
attention,  and  of  a  kind  they  seldom  get.  In  a 
hill  garden  with  a  good  soil  and  plenty  of 
moisture  they  almost  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  in  ordinary  cases  mulching,  good  soil,  and 
young  plants  are  necessary  to  perfect  success. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  put  these  plants  in   borders 


only.  They  are  well  worthy  of  separate  treat- 
ment in  beds  or  groups,  and  of  thought  as  to  the 
subjects  that  mix  or  associate  with  them. 
Mr.  Stevens,  sends  us  a  noble  series  of  them. 

# 

Honeysuckle.  — •  There  is  nothing  more 
delightful  at  this  season  than  that  crimson-red 
form  of  the  common  Honeysuckle  ;  and,  more- 
over, it  is  not  of  this  season  only,  for  a  tuft  from 
which  a  bouquet  has  been  sent  me  has  been  in 
flower  for  three  months  in  the  same  shrubbery. 
There  can  be  no  kind  of  trouble  in  growing  all 
the  finer  Honeysuckles  in  the  wild  garden.  If 
there  is  nothing  against  which  they  can  run, 
lean,  or  scramble  over,  they  may  simply  be 
planted  on  a  bank  or  on  the  level  ground  and 
let  alone.  How  seldom  is  it  that  in  a  largo 
garden  artistic  use  is  made  of  this  most  beautif  id 
of  the  climbers  of  the  woods  and  copses  of 
Europe. 

if 

A  NOBLE  haedy  ajiaeyi.lis. —  From  Glas- 
nevin Jlr.  Moore  sends  flowers  of  the  gorgeous 
Amaryllis  Ackermanni  from  the  open  air,  from 
plants  which  flower  every  season.  The  blossoms 
are  fully  0  in.  in  length,  and  of  a  magnificent 
deep  scarlet  hue,  flowering  at  a  season  when 
there  are  few  kinds  of  Amaryllis,  even  in  houses 
in  flower ;  it  is  invaluable  for  warm  spots  among 
choice  bardy  bulbs,  and  for  association  with  the 
finer  August  plants.  A  fine  hardy  Amaryllis 
is  really  a  noA-elty  and  worth  some  trouble  to 
secure  and  find  a  happy  spot  for. 
* 

Carnations. — A  magnificent  series  of  these 
— fine  in  colour  and  marking — comes  from  Edin- 
burgh, the  produce  of  Erench  seed.  They  are  not 
dressed,  they  are  not  in  paper  collars,  nor  in  "curl 
papers,"  but  they  are  beautiful  in  form  and  all 
ways,  save  perhaps  one,  which  may  be  described 
a  s  a  leaden  lilac.  A  very  curious  one  has  a 
buff  ground  with  dull  lilac  stripes  and  shad- 
ings; there  are  colours  enough  that  will  delight 
those  wlio  know  most  about  colour.  It  would 
be  a  delight  to  see  a  garden  where  the  finest  of 
theselfsof  this  collection  were  grown  separately 
in  groups  or  beds,  so  that  one  could  really  enjoy 
each  kind  and  see  something  more  than  the 
general  "  variegated  "  effect  of  a  mixed  collec- 
tion. 

* 

Pansies  again  I — The  change  from  the  great 
beats  and  the  occurrence  of  a  few  heavy  rains 
have  given  the  Pansies  courage,  and  again  they 
come  back  to  us  in  multitudes.  Tliree  large  flat 
basins,  in  which  they  swim  as  thick  as  possible, 
accommodate  a  collection  from  Grasmere  to 
which  no  pen  can  do  justice.  The  most  faithful 
of  all  plants,  and  the  most  lovely  always,  there 
should  be  no  garden  where  their  culture  does 
not  receive  attention.  With  such  rich  variety 
one  might  perhaps  do  something  to  show  it 
better  in  different  gardens.  Eor  instance,  one 
place  might,  for  a  change  for  a  year  or  two, 
show  those  delicate  self-coloured  kinds  which  we 
spoke  of  in  the  summer  ;  and  another,  the  mar- 
vellous blacks  and  blues,  which  are  now  being 
raised.  What  we  mean  is,  that  the  general 
variegated  expression  afforded  by  a  line  or  bed 
of  them  may  be  easily  changed  where  it  is  desired. 
Thus  one  garden  might  pursue  a  kind  of  rotation, 
giving  preference  to  certain  colours  one  year  and 
occasionally  making  a  total  change  in  this 
respect. 

A  WHITE  CLOTE. — Right  welcome  is  a  beau- 
tiful white  Clove  from  Mr.  Culverwell,  of  Thorpe 
Perrow — large,  soft  looking,  and  of  good  fra- 
o-rance.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  in  the  garden 
there,  and  called  Susan  Askey.  The  man  who 
raises  a  good  Clove  Carnation  deserves  our 
gratitude.    How  is  it  one  can  never  get  enough 
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Clove  Carnations  of  any  kind  ?  There  is  a 
perpetual  dearth.  Are  those  obtained  and 
planted  lost  in  the  muddle  of  the  mixed  border  P 
It  would  be  an  awful  statistic  that  would  tell  us 
of  all  the  plants  that  go  that  way.  A  friend 
never  succeeded  with  Carnations  till  he  gave 
them  special  beds,  in  which  the  display  for  the 
last  five  weeks  has  been  marvellous,  considering 
the  quantities  cut  to  give  away,  and  now  there 
are  plenty  of  flowers  and  a  crop  of  buds  coming 
on.  Let  all  lovers  ofhardy  plants  notice  the  things 
that  disappear  in  the  thoiightles.9ly  arranged 
mixed  border.  "We  trust  Mr.  Culverwell  or 
somebody  else  will  take  care  that  at  least  a 
few  thousands  of  this  Clove  are  propagated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  who  complain  of  the 
dearth  of  Clove  Carnations. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Essex  Field  Olub.— We  learn  that  the 
annual  fungus  foray  in  Epping  P'orest  will  take 
place  on  Saturday,  October  1.  The  conductors 
will  be  Dr.  M.  C;.  Cooke,  Mr.  AVorthington  Smith, 
and  Mr.  James  English. 

Veitch  Memorial  Prizes.— Tiiese,  among 
other  special  prizes,  will  be  competed  for  at  the 
International  Show  at  Manchester  on  Wednesday 
next.  The  general  schedule  contains  some  240 
classes,  including  some  for  foreign  competitors. 

Monarda  purpurea.— One  of  the  finest  of 
the  ]>ee-balms  comes  very  fine  from  Glasnevin, 
the  violet-purple  flowers  and  stained  bracts  being 
I)articularly  bright.  It  is  not  much  grown,  though 
we  have  met  with  it  in  cottage  gardens,  and  also 
finely  at  Chiswick  E,ailway  Station. 

Plumeria  rubra.- A  rare  plant  with  flowers 
2  in.  across,  produced  several  in  a  cluster,  ter- 
minating thick  gouty  stems  scantily  furnished 
with  foliage.  The  colour  of  the  blossom  is  a 
reddish-yellow,  quite  different  from  that  of  P. 
.lamesoni,  which  is  lemon  yellow.  In  flower  in 
the  Cactus  house  at  Kew. 

Roses  at  Manchester.— We  understand 
that  the  following  additions  will  be  made  to  the 
National  Rose  Society's  schedule  at  the  Man- 
chester Shownextweek  :  Cla.ss 5, eighteen  distinct 
single  trusses,  for  nurserymen,  resident  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  the  Town  Hall,  Jlanchegter. 
.£1  10s.;  .£1  ;  10s.  Class  13,  nine  distinct  trusses, 
for  amateurs  resident  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
Town  Hall,  Manchester.    £i  10s. ;  £1  ;  10s. 

Delphinium  cardinale  and  D.  cbinense 
album  are  so  charming  just  now  that  not  a  bloom 
can  be  kept  on  the  plants,  they  are  in  such  requi- 
sition for  cut  flowers,  the  scarlet  is  so  bright  and 
the  white  so  clear.  Nigella  hispanica  alba  is  a 
most  beautiful  hardy  annual  that  is  not  half 
known  enough.  The  rich  chocolate  stamens  on 
t'ae  white  petals  make  it  the  admu'ed  of  all 
beholders.— E.  H.  W. 

New  Streptocarpus.— A  pretty  addition 
to  the  few  species  in  cultivation  of  Streptocarpus 
is  one  recently  named  pauciflorus,  now  in  flower 
in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  not 
so  large  as  those  of  the  common  biflorus,  but  art 
pure  white, savethreepurple  streaks  running  down 
the  interior  of  the  tube.  It  grows  about  6  in.  high, 
and  being  a  free  bloomer  makes  quite  an  attrac- 
tive plant.  S.  polyanthus  is  in  flower  in  the 
same  house,  and  forms  apleasingcontrast  with  the 
new  kind  in  colour. 

Vallota  purpurea.— Some  well  grown  and 
copiously  flowered  plants  of  this  beautiful  bulbous 
plant  now  light  up  the  eastern  octagon  of  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew  in  a  brilliant  manner. 
Most  of  the  plants,  in  8-in.  pots,  are  crammed  full 
of  bulbs,  each  of  which  have  developed  flower- 
spikes,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  over-potted 
no  doubt  accounts  for  their  profuse  blooming. 
Certainly  no  late  summer-flowering  indoor  plant 
surpasses  in  beauty  and  endurability  this  Vallota, 


and  it  is  one  of  the  plants  of  which  one  can 
scarcely  have  too  many. 

Lilium  auratum.- There  is  at  present  a 
plant  of  this  Lilium  at  Frimley  Park  bearing  96 
blooms.  These  are  the  produce  of  one  bulb 
in  a  pot,  and  that  not  a  large  one.  It  is  to  be 
shown  at  tlie  Hawley  and  Farnborough  Cottagers' 
Show,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  inst. — J.  C.  F. 

Rubus   phoenicolasius.— I   have   grown 

this  for  two  years  out-of-doors,  and,  considering 
that  it  wcatliercd  the  two  severe  winters  we  have 
bad,  it  may  be  reckoned,  I  think,  perfectly  hardy. 
I  have  now  some  young  pl.ants  growing  up  from 
where  I  moved  my  original  plant. — Wm.  I'otten. 

Asparagus  falcatus.— A  most  graceful 
and  fragrant  species  of  Asparagus  is  now  in 
flower  at  Kew  ;  it  is  so  good  that  one  can  hardly 
give  an  idea  of  it  otherwise  than  by  showing  one 
of  its  branches,  Suchgraceful  twiningplants  with- 
out showj-  flowers,  but  having  such  high  qualities 
of  foliage,  and  habit,  and  fragrance,  and  also 
minute  beauty  of  flower,  deserve  to  be  made  a 
more  artistic  use  of  in  greenhouse  and  winter 
gardens  than  they  now  are. 

Manchester  Exhibition. — For  the  satis- 
faction of  intending  exhibitors  in  classes  219  and 
220  who  ha^•e  felt  doubtful  as  to  whether  they 
would  receive  the  prizes  offered  by  the  General 
Horticultural  Company  (John  Wills,  limited),  we 
are  requested  to  state  that  the  amount  offered 
in  the  two  classes  (£102)  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretarj-,  Jlr.  Bruce  Findlay. 
We  hear  that  Mr.  Wills  is  annoyed  that  any  doubt 
should  have  been  entertained  that  his  intentions 
would  not  be  carried  out. 

Lilies  in  the  "Wild  Garden.— Mr.  Wilson 
took  me  to  his  wild  garden  lately  where  I  learnt 
new  things  about  Lily  beauty.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  their  wonderfully  dignified  movement 
in  wind  or  in  what  wind  could  get  at  them  under 
the  halt  shelter  of  the  wood.  The  slow  swaying 
of  the  tall  red  kinds,  on  slender  stems  from  7  ft. 
to  9  ft.  high,  was  in  curious  contrast  with  the 
fluttering  of  tree  leaves  and  the  comparatively 
impatient  movements  of  the  trees  and  bushes  of 
the  wood. — L.  J. 

Isotoma  axillaris.-  One  of  the  .showiest 
among  tlie  annuals  in  liowcr  at  Kew  is  this  New 
Holland  plant,  wliich  bears  a  striking  resenililance 
to  some  of  the  dwarfer  Lobelias.^  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  dense  and  compact,  and  the  flowers  are 
borne  so  profusely  as  to  form  quite  a  mass.  They 
are  ^  in.  across,  star-.shaped,  and  of  a  pale  blue. 
It  continues  to  flower  for  a  long  time,  and  even 
till  cut  off  by  frosts.  It  preserved  in  a  frame 
during  winter  after  the  manner  of  bedding 
Lobelias  it  is  quite  perennial,  and  may  be  propa- 
gated in  .spring  to  any  extent  by  cuttings. 

Datura  Metel.— This  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  annual  species  of  Datura,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  known.  It  grows  about  a 
yard  high,  forming  a  bushy  specimen.  The  leaves 
are  ample,  the  stalks  purplisli,  and  the  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers  large  and  pure  wdute,  hence  highly 
attractive,  much  more  so  than  D.  Stramonium. 
Among  the  purple-flowered  kinds  D.  Tatula  and 
D.  ceratocaulon  are  the  best.  These  pbiuts  often 
sow  themselves  when  once  grown,  but  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  heat,  and  the  plants  subse- 
quently treated  as  half-hardy  annuals. 

Japanese  Sophora.— .\n  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  old  arboretum  at  Kew  just  now  is  the 
grand  old  specimens  of  Sophora  japonica  laden 
with  a  profusion  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  large,  terminal,  loose  panicles.  These, 
with  the  emerald  green  feathery  foliage,  produce 
a  fine  effect.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  such  a 
handsome  and  hardy  tree  as  this  is  not  more 
commonly  planted,  for  it  is  far  finer  than  most 
trees  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  fond  the  bees  are  of  the  flowers, 
some  even  crawling  among  the  fallen  blossoms  on 
the  turf. 

Beautiful  Qesneras.— Among  the  exten- 
sive collection  of  Gesneraceous  plants  in  flower  at 
Kew  the  most  attractive  and  most  serviceable  for 


general  cultivation  are  G.  Donkelaari  and  G. 
allogiphylla.  The  former  is  an  old  kind,  with  the 
large  purplish  leaves  and  long  tubular  blossoms 
of  a  lovely  crimson  cerise  colour  produced  inlarge 
clusters  about  the  foliage.  The  other  kind  is  quite 
of  a  different  habit  of  growth,  being  tall,  the 
leaves  smaller  and  green,  and  the  flowers  shorter 
and  of  bright  scarlet,  produced  in  loose  (.rooping 
clusters.  Jloth  are  very  .showy,  and  well  merit 
cultivation  in  every  collection,  be  it  ever  so  select. 

Bignonia  Unguis,  now  in  flower  in  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew,  is  a  lovely  stove  climber  that 
deserves  to  be  grown  by  everybody.  It  has  long 
slender  wiry  branches,  opposite  leaves,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  couple  of  leaflets,  while  the  third  is 
reduced  to  a  tendril  by  which  the  plant  climbs. 
Tlie  blossoms  terminate  the  branches  in  dense 
clusters  of  from  six  to  ten.  They  are  2  in.  long, 
trumpet  shaped,  of  a  lovely  violet  purple,  with 
darker  lines  running  down  the  throat.  It  is 
apparently  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  as  no  extra  care 
is  taken  of  it,  and  it  flowers  annually  about  this 
season  in  graceful  profusion  from  the  roof  of  the 
house.     It  is  a  native  of  Tropical  America. 

Tropaeolum  speciosum.— At  P.avensdale, 
Lord  Claremont's  place,  a  border  70  yds.  long  is 
devoted  to  this  Tropxolum,  whicli  is  now  a  lovely 
sight.  It  sets  Eugenia  apiculata.  Clematis  stems, 
Lily  stalks,  and  Larch  sprays  in  a  blaze.  Its 
rambling,  turning,  wreathing,  dangling  masses  of 
fresh  green  leaves  and  vivid  crimson  flowers  are 
delightful.  In  sun  or  shade  results  are  equally 
beautiful ;  indeed,  in  one  place  I  saw  it  planted 
under  a  projecting  verandah  where  rain  never 
could  touch  it,  and  it  was  a  flame  of  blossoms. 
The  great  and  main  fact  in  its  culture  seems  to  be 
its  slow  establishment  :  it  must  have  time— often 
not  appearing  above  gi-ound  until  the  third  year 
after  planting. — F.  W^  B. 

Aristolochias  in  Flo-wer.- Several  kinds 
of  the.se  singular  plants  are  now  in  bloom  in  the 
various  stoves  at  Kew.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  A.  tricaudata,  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
has  the  flowers  furnished  with  three  tails,  pro- 
longations of  the  sepals,  about  6  in.  in  length, 
twisted,  and  of  a  chocolate-brown  colour.  The 
whole  flower  both  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  re- 
sembles in  a  striking  manner  some  of  the  species 
of  Masdevallia  of  the  elephantipes  type.  An- 
other curious  but  commoner  species  is  A.  trilobata 
in  flower  in  the  Victoria  regia  house.  It  likewise 
has  tailed  blossoms  of  curious  shapes  and  leaves 
of  a  three-lobed  character.  A.  ornithocepbala  is 
finely  in  flower  in  thel'alm  house. 


Plant  Mimicry.— A  curious  instance  of  the 
great  resenililance  sometimes  among  plants  very 
widely  renowned  botanicallj-  from  each  other,  is 
to  be  found  in  one  of  the  Genistas  (G.  ephe- 
droides),  which  is  so  like  an  Ephedra,  that  if  not 
in  flower  it  is  only  by  close  examination  that  one 
detects  the  difference.  To  a  superficial  observer 
both  plants  appear  to  be  the  same,  and  succeed 
well  under  the  same  conditions. — Alpha. 

Fruit  Crops  in   Staffordshire.— Apples 

and  I'ears  in  this  locality  are  a  good  average  crop. 
Apricots  are  very  thin  indeed.  Of  oiit-door 
Peaches  we  have  a  good  crop,  but  \ery  few  trees 
outside.  Small  fruits  have  been  a  most  abundunt 
crop.  Ha.spberries  and  Cherries  extra  good, 
e.specially  standard  Jlorellos  grown  in  the  open 
ground.  I  find  they  do  much  better  and  are 
more  prolific  than  they  are  against  a  wall,  and 
give,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  trouble  at  all  as 
regards  training. 

Potatoes  are  a  very  good  crop,  very  clean  and 
free  from  disease  at  present ;  late  varieties  are 
looking  well,  and  promise  to  be  <a  good  crop. — 
J.  Wallis,  Ket-le  Hall,  AVornj/fc. 

Tht>  Wild  Gnrtlen  :  Or  our  Grorcs  and  Gnrdfim  made 
Watit(ftil  hij  the  A'aturatisation  qf Hardy  Kxolic  Plants; 
hn'tip  one  irait  onirards  /roui  the  Dark  Ages  qf  Floicer 
Gardening,  with  suggestions  /or  the  Regeneration  of  the 
Bare  Borders  of  the'  London  Park-t:.  Hy  W.  Robiiison. 
With  ninety  Illustnitirms.  by  Alfred  Parsons,  engraved  by 
Hny.)t  I'annemaker.  H.  Hyde,  and  Lacour.  THE  Gakden 
Office,  and  through  all  Booktellers.    Price,  10s.  6d. 
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CITY  PARK,   NEW   ORLEANS. 

New  Orleans,  the  metropolis  of  the  South- 
Western  States  of  North  America,  is  provided 
with  a  heautifiil  park  studded  with  uoble  trees, 
which  afford  a  grateful  shade  in  summer  when 
the  temperature  ranges  between  80°  to  90°  in 
the   shade,   as   it   often   does   there.      Ihe  ac- 
companying  engraving   shows    that    the   trees 
present  an  element  of  picturesqueness  unknown 
in  more  northern  latitudes,  viz.,  being  covered 
with  the  little  Tillandsia  usneoides,  commonly 
called  the  Old  Man's  Beard  or  Long  Moss  from 
its  resemblance  to  various  Lichens  that  occur  in 
cold  climates.  Its  slender  stems  are  often  several 
feet  in  length,  and  hungf  rom  the  branches  in  dense 
masses  iu  swampy  localities  like  that  of  New 
Orleans.     The  pretty  effect  produced  by  this 
little  epiphy- 
te is  so  good 
that  it  ought 
to  be  tried  in 
some   of    the 
warmer  parts 
of     England, 
such    as   De- 
vonshire  and 
Cornwall,   as 
it    is    known 
to   withstand 
even      severe 
cold.     In  the 
matter  of  pro- 
viding public 
par  lis      and 
gardens       in 
the        neigh- 
bourhood    of 
populous  cen- 
tres,       0  u  r 
friends  across 
the    Atlantic 
are  progress- 
ing    rapidly, 
for  often  we 
hear   of   new 
parks     being 
in    course   of 
format  ion. 
Already  they 
possess   finer, 
or     at    least 
nobler,  parks 
than  we  can 
boast    of    in 
Europe ;    for 
example,  the 
Central  Park, 

New  York,  containing  nearly  8.50  acres,  bids  fair 
to  be  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  finest  city  parks 
in  the  world.  W.  G. 


suckle  not  far  from  my  home.  In  the  city  of  Troy, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  capital  of  this  State,  has 
been  growing  for  over  fifty  years  a  handsome 
specimen  of  the  American  Woodbine  or  Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera).  It  is  a  historic  creeper,  and 
was  carefully  planted  by  the  late  George  B. 
Warren,  of  that  city,  near  a  huge  north  wall  of 
his  dwelling,  where  it  has  since  remained.  Like 
as  a  mother  careth  for  her  only  child,  did  Mr. 
Warren  watch  over  the  growth  of  this  Woodbine, 
from  its  first  tender  shoot  to  its  marvellous  ma- 
turity and  subsequent  old  age.  No  vandal  hand 
was  permitted  to  touch  this  floriferous  vine  while 
he  lived,  and  it  grew  to  cover  the  immense  wall 
completely,  having  for  years  past  been  an  object 
of  admiration  and  wonder  to  all.  Here  the  ma- 
jestic climber  has  clung  to  the  wall  for  over 
half  a  century.  A  generation  has  come  and  gone ; 
fierce  winters  have  swept  by ;  but  the  breath  of 


DESTRUCTION  OF  AN  OLD  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

HONEYSUCKLE. 
It  happens,  rarely  enough  in  America,  at  least, 
that  any  flowering  plant  is  allowed  to  attain  any 
very  great  age.  And  when  they  do,  the  circum- 
stances attending  such  longevity  are  always 
fraught  with  interest.  The  tendrils  of  the  floral 
kingdom  have  not  yet  become  so  strongly  entwined 
about  the  average  American  heart  as  is  the  case 
in  the  mother  country  of  gardens  and  gardeners. 
Americans  are  changeful  and  notional.  They  see 
monotony  where  an  Englishman  discovers  new 
motives  for  attachment.  A  very  old  plant  or  shrub 
is  not  generally  regarded  with  any  peculiar  in- 
terest here,  but  rather  awakens  surprise  that  it 
should  not  have  been  replaced  by  a  plant  of  a 
newer  and  improved  species.  And  yet  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  here  in  late  years  in 
this  respect,  and  we  are  hopeful  for  the  future.  I 
have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  recent 
ruthless  destruction  of  a  grandold  flowering  Honey- 


View  In  the  City  Park,  New  Orleans. 


vigorous  life  has  continued  to  tlirive  tlirouglr 
eveiy  twig  and  tendril  of  this  grand  old  plant. 
Thousands  of  the  feathered  warblers  of  the  air 
have  rested  and  reared  their  young  within  its 
leafy  depths,  making  rich  melody  in  its  branches. 
Each  year  its  mass  cf  flowers  has  shed  choice 
fragrance  over  that  portion  of  the  city,  and  resi- 
dents of  the  vicinity  have  grown  to  love  the  old 
climber.  But  now  the  inevitable  march  of  pro- 
gress comes  brushing  by  the  cherished  spot,  and 
the  grand  old  twiner  must  be  torn  ruthlessly 
down,  root,  branch,  and  tendril.  The  ground  is 
sup]30sed  to  be  needed  for  a  dwelling  house,  as 
if  no  other  place  could  be  found  than  the  few 
feet  occupied  by  tliis  plant.  But  Mr.  Warren,  its 
old  nurse  and  protector,  is  gone,  and  there  is 
none  to  raise  a  hand  against  the  rude  despoiler. 
It  comes  down,  and  its  luxuriant  foliage  lies 
withering  in  the  street.  An  old  attendant  says, 
Mr.  Warren,  if  alive,  would  refuse  a  thousand 
dollars  for  1  ft.  of  the  soil  upon  which  this 
Honeysuckle  stood.  But,  unfortunately,  the  present 
owners  have  none  of  the  tender  feeling  evinced 
by  the  noble  character  of  that  grand  old  gar- 
dener. H.  Hendbicks. 
Khir/ston,  N.  Y. 


ANOTHER   MONASTIC  GARDEN. 
In  this   lovely  season  of    the    year    when    our 
English  gardens  are  full  of  gay  flowers  where  you 
can  but 

Wonder  at  the  Lilies  white. 

Or  praise  the  deep  vermilion  of  the  Rose ; 

while  our  fields  are  "  white  already  to 
harvest  "  and  our  rich  cornlands  and  green 
pastures  are  shaded  by  forest  trees  clothed  in 
their  summer  dress  of  dark  green,  it  is  pleasant 
sometimes  to  turn  from  these  homelike  pictures 
and  to  revisit  iu  tliought  other  scenes.  Let  us, 
then,  for  a  few  moments  go  back  to  a  fair  spot 
where  there  are  no  cornfields  or  gardens,  but 
where  from  your  windows  you  look  out  on  a 
tranquil  sea  studded  with  islands,  or  across  a 
canal  to  quaint,  mediaeval  palaces,  whose  varied 
colours  and  rich  architectural  ornaments  glow  in 
the  southern  sunlight,  for  I  am  writing  of  Venice. 

Amidst        all 
that  interests 
the    traveller 
in    her  grand 
churches,   her 
stately    cam- 
paniles,    mir- 
rored  as  they 
are  in  her  quiet 
waters,the  eye 
seeks  in  vain 
some  spot  of 
green   to  rest 
on. No  attempt 
has  as  yet been 
made  to  plant 
the        small 
squares,        or 
campos        as 
they  are  called 
thojgh       this 
might     easily 
be  done.     An 
air   of    fresh- 
ness      would 
thus  be  given 
to  many  moul- 
dering   build- 
ings,      which 
would  look  all 
the  more  pic- 
turesque    for 
being     veiled 
in  green.  The 
flower     shops 
are    few    and 
far    between. 
Flowers    dear 
and       seldom 
fresh.The  pub- 
lic     gardens, 
small  and  un- 
important, are 
little  visited.  They 'are  given  up  for  the  most  part, 
says  George  Sand,  to  Quelqiies  vieillards  grorjnons, 
qaelques    fumeurs    stupides,    et    quelques    bilieu.v 
inclancoliques.     I  spent  an  afternoon   there  last 
April  with  an  artist  who  was  sketching  the  dis- 
tant domes,  which   appeared    themselves   to  be 
painted    on  a  background  of  glowing  sky,  and  I 
only  saw  a  boy's  soliool,  a  few  peasants,  and  three 
barefooted  monks,  whose  well-worn  brown  robes 
were  the  one  bit  of    colour  which  relieved   the 
general  monotony. 

The  view  from  the  gardens  is  lovely,  and  un- 
equalled in  Venice.  Across  the  water,  stretching 
to  the  right  is  the  line  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Guidecca.  Towardssunset  these  seem  to  take  many 
colours —  blue,  violet,  and  lilac  ;  while  mingled 
with  them,  but  rising  far  above,  are  the  dome  of 
the  church  of  the  Redentore  and  the  cupolas  of 
Santa  Maria  delta  Salute,  with  the  tall  campanile 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore.  These  are  mirrored  in 
the  inland  sea,  while  in  front  the  tall  masts  of 
many  sbips  at  anchor  seem  to  be  painted  in  black. 
Few  of  those  who  stay  in  Venice  omit  to  visit  the 
Armenian  convent  on  the  island  of  S.  Liizaro. 
Not  very  distant  from  the  city  of  trade  and  plea- 
sure, it  is  yet  so  far  away  that  few  sounds  can 
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reach   that  quiet   spot.     The    voyage    across  _  is 
easily  accomplished  in   half  an  hour.     Leaving 
on  the   right    San    Giorgio    and  the    music  of 
its    bells,   you   see    on    the    left    the    beautiful 
island  of  S.  Elena,  with  its  deserted  monastery. 
It  is  a  pity  to    pass    it    without    stopping    to 
wander  in  its  forsaken  cloister  clothed  with  Roses 
and  Jessamine,  and  its  garden   terrace  with  the 
lovely  views  of  S.  Hetro  and  Murano.     A  little 
further  and   the  gondola  glides   into   a   sort  of 
harbour  with  landing  stairs.     It  is  hardly  moored 
when  a  "  portier ''  with  a  gold  band  round  his  hat, 
which  gave  him  a  sadly  secular  air,  came  forward 
and  helped  us  to  alight.     We  were  shown  into  a 
small  room  full  of  pictures,  while  the  important 
functionary  enquired  in  what  language  we  would 
be  pleased  to  converse  with    our  guide.      We 
replied,  French  or  English.     He  disappeared,  and 
was  soon  replaced  by  an  elderly  monk  in  a  black 
cassock,  with  bright  eyes,  and  long  grey  beard,  and 
an   intelligent  face,    and    who    explained    that 
though  he  knew  English,  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  converse,  and  preferred  French.     It  was  not 
exactly  "  Frenche  of  Paris,"  but  was  suthciently 
easy  to  understand.    He  was  a  kind  and  courteous 
gentleman,  and  appeared  anxious  that  we  should 
see   everything    thoroughly.     He  showed  us  the 
library,  tlie  small  room  in  which   Byron  studied 
whenhe  spent  some  months  in  the  monastery,  of 
which  he  says,  "  Tlie  Society  of  the  Convent  of 
S.  Lazaro  appears  to  unite  all  the  advantages  of 
the  monastic  institution  without  any  of  its  vices.'' 
A  good    portrait  of  the  poet  and   one   of  the 
late  Emperor  of  the  French  hang  on  the  wall  of 
the  little  chamber.     Here  we  were  asked  to  write 
our  names  in   a  book,  and  were  shown  another 
kept    exclusively    for   royal  visitors ;  Ithe   latest 
signature  was  "Louise."    Below  stairs  we  were 
taken  into  a  large  room  furnished  with  printing 
material     from    England.      Two   men    were    at 
work ;    they    were     printing    an     English    and 
Armenian     grammar.       I    bought    a    histoiy    of 
Armenia  in   English,  which  is  very  well  written, 
with  no   glaring    faults    of    gi-amraar   or   style. 
The  monks  are  Itoman  Catholics,  living  under  the 
protection  of  the  Sultan.    They  are  all  Armenians. 
Their  time  is  devoted  to  literature  and  to  the 
education  of  youths  of  their  own  nation,  their 
pupils  being  chiefly  destined  to  an  ecclesiastical 
career.     Veiy  solemn  these  looked  when  we  after- 
wards met  them  in  the  garden.     There  was  no 
appearance    of    games    or    amusements    of  any 
kind  ;  they  were  walking  quietly,  attended  by  two 
or  three  monks.      It  is  probably  owing  to   the 
Sultan's  protection  that  the  brothers  are  allowed 
to  pursue  their  course  unmoved  and  unchanged 
in  these  changing  times.     Their  establishment  on 
this  island  dates  but  from  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  When  they  came  they  found  the  remains 
of  a  very  ancient  foundation  of  a  lazaretto,  but 
the  lepers  and  the  monks  had  alike  departed;  all 
was  a  desert. 

The  Armenians  built  their  monastery  and 
planted  a  garden.  The  building  is  in  no  way 
remarkable,  neither  is  the  chapel  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  a  little  graveyard,  shaded  by 
tall  Cypresses  and  nearly  filled  with  marble  crosses. 
As  we  were  leaving  we  asked  our  guide  if  we 
might  see  the  garden.  This  it  appears  was  an 
unusual  request,  but  it  was  granted ;  we  went 
first  into  a  quadrangle  surrounded  by  cloisters. 
The  space  is  planted  with  fine  trees  and  arranged 
in  beds.  A  tall  Cedar  grows  in  the  middle.  The 
prettiest  beds  are  filled  with  Cinerarias  of  many 
different  hues,  fine  bushy  plants  ;  bright-coloured 
Tulips  flaunted  in  the  sun;  Mignonette  grew 
luxuriantly  ;  while  other  flowers  yet  unopened 
awaited  the  summer.  Outside  the  enclosure  the 
ground  was  chiefly  devoted  to  useful  plants. 
Apples,  Apricots,  and  Plums  were  in  blossom  ;  the 
vines  were  carefully  trained  over  trellised  arches. 
There  are  seventeen  ditferent  kinds,  including 
some  fine  Muscats.  The  wine  required  for  the 
establishment  is  made  here. 

Fine  beds  of  Artichokes,  Lettuces,  and  rows  of 
Peas  were  ready  to  gather,  for  it  was  at  the  end 
of  Ajjril.  The  scent  of  Bean  flowers  filled  the 
air.      French   Beans  were    curiously    grown    in 


patches.     At  a  distance  we  took  them  for  Pota- 
toes. 

A  wide  band  of  tall  Lilies,  about  to  flower,  bor- 
dered the  garden  path,  and  more  patches  of  Cine- 
raria grew  imder  the  windows  of  tlie  little  church- 
yard. 

On  the  terrace,  which  overlooked  the  sea,  there 
was  a  row  of  Oleanders,  fine  bushy  shnibs,  which, 
however,  had  greatly  suffered  during  the  last  un- 
usually severe  winter.  These  were  protected  by 
tall  Cypresses.  These  again  showed  signs  of 
having  felt  the  cold  weather,  but  they  looked 
well,  and  gave  quite  a  character  to  the  terrace. 
At  the  end  of  the  terrace  there  is  a  plot  slightly 
raised,  planted  with  a  few  Olive  trees  "seie  and 
small."  This  is  a  quiet  corner  which  the  monks 
hold  sacred.  Here  was  Byron's  favourite  seat. 
From  it,  across  the  blue,  untroubled  water,  on 
which  boats  with  many-coloured  sails,  red,  white, 
and  orange,  seem  to  float  lazily,  you  look  towards 
what  he  calls — 

The  fair}'  city  of  the  heart, 
Rising  like  water  columns  from  the  sea  ; 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart. 

K. 


ance.  For  a  room  where  there  is  a  regular  fire  or 
only  as  much  as  is  requisite  to  keep  it  aired  in 
winter  and  during  damp  weather,  Dracicna  con- 
gesta  and  D.  lineata  are  both  elegant-growing 
jilants,  and  bear  such  treatment  well,  thriving, 
if  their  wants  as  to  pot-room  and  moisture  are  at- 
tended to,  almost  as  well  as  if  kept  in  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse.  A.  Z. 


THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


WINDOW  PLANTS. 
Many  who  are  really  fond  of  plants,  even  if  they 
possess  the  requisite  glass  structures  wherein  to 
cultivate  them,  often  also  like  to  have  them  in 
their  dwellings,  .and  those  who  are  similarly  fond, 
but  have  not  such  conveniences,  make  many  shifts 
to  gratify  their  likings.  It  not  unusually  happens, 
however,  that  through  kinds  being  selected  that 
are  unsuited  for  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case,  indifferent  success  is  attained.  The 
greater  number  of  flowering  plants  like  a  sunny 
aspect,  and  thrive  badly  if  this  is  not  given  them. 
Not  a  few,  too,  of  the  number  of  handsome-leaved 
plants  are  equally  benefited  by  having  a  sunny 
window-.  Ferns  are  often  giown  in  windows,  and  if 
there  is  one  more  than  another  that  is  a  universal 
favourite  it  is  the  Maiden-liair  (Adiantum  cunea- 
tum).  This  does  beautifully  in  a  window  facing 
the  north  :  the  fronds,  although  not  growing  so 
large  as  they  would  in  a  warmer,  more  moist  at- 
mosphere, will  attain  a  length  of  over  1  ft.,  includ- 
ing the  stem,  and  keep  as  healthy  in  appearance 
as  they  do  in  an  ordinary  Fern  house,  small  plants 
gradually  attaining  size  under  such  conditions. 
The  common  Pteris  cretica  and  P.  sernilata,  with 
most  of  its  crested  forms,  do  equally  well,  grow- 
ing up  from  small  seedlings  so  as  to  attain  a  size 
t|uite  as  large  as  is  desirable  for  window  plants. 
This  they  will  do  in  rooms  where  the  atmosphere 
is  always  dry  through  the  presence  of  fires  and 
gas  ;  but  for  Ferns  to  succeed  under  these  last- 
named  conditions  it  is  requisite  that  they  should 
be  inured  to  it  from  the  time  they  are  quite  small. 
Plants  grown  up  tenderly  in  a  moist  warm  atmo- 
sphere would  very  soon  look  sickly  if  so  located, 
and  if  success  is  looked  for  they  must  never  be 
allowed  to  want  for  water.  If  the  leaves  flag 
through  drought  they  will  turn  more  or  less  brown, 
and  the  Diants  will  not  again  assume  their  wonted 
appearance  until  fresh  growth  is  made.  I  may 
here  mention  that  in  rooms  where  fires  are  much 
or  regularly  used  the  growth  will  not  be  so  close 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  plants  not  so 
good  as  where  they  are  absent.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  plants  must  be  taken  out  of  the  win- 
dows during  severe  frost.  Nephrolepis  cxaltata, 
Davallia  canariensis  (the  Hare's-foot  Fern),  and 
the  plain-leaved  forms  of  Scolopendrium  (Hart's, 
tongue  Fern)  also  do  well  in  a  window,  making 
like  those  mentioned  before  not  only  growth  that 
gives  evidence  of  their  ability  to  exist  under  ad- 
verse conditions,  but  where  properly  attended  to 
they  thrive  in  a  w.ay  that  makes  them  handsome 
objects  for  room  decoration.  One  thing  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  managing  these  Ferns  when 
thus  grown  is  that  the  windows  should  never  be 
opened  so  much  at  bottom  as  to  expose  them  to  a 
keen  draught.  This  they  will  not  long  stand 
without  showing  their  resentment  in  the  shape  of 
brown  fronds  and  a  generally  unsightly  appear- 


1>L.\NTS  FOR  ROOM  DECORATION. 
I  KNOW  of  no  grander  or  more  cheerful-looking 
objects  for  this  purpose  than  many  of  the  I'alms, 
which  are  so  tenacious  of  life  that  there  is  no 
fear  of  losing  them,  and  nothing  is  finer  or  more 
suitable  for  forming  the  centre  of  a  group.  Many 
have  an  idea  that  to  grow  a  Palm  great  space  is 
required,  whicli  is  the  case  as  regards  some  of  the 
species ;  but  there  are  others  that  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  small  size  for  years,  without  in  any  way 
looking  starved  or  losing  their  beauty.  One  of 
the  most  elegant  fur  a  warm  room  is  Areca  lutes- 
cens,  which  has  handsome  polished  yellow  stems, 
that  show  up  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  light 
green  of  the  fronds.  Chamserops  Fortunei  is  like- 
wise a  very  desirable  kind,  much  hardier  than  the 
one  just  named,  and  quite  of  a  different  habit,  the 
fronds  being  fan- shaped  and  prettily  divided. 
Seaforthia  elegans  is  a  noble-looking  Palm,  but  a 
little  too  large  for  windows.  Eliapis  flabelli- 
formis  is  quite  a  minute  kind,  tliat  forms  a  verj' 
pretty  ornament,  and  comes  in  handy  for  table 
decoration.  Besides  these  there  are  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  Areca  sapida  and  Baucri,  Phccnix  reclinata 
and  sylvestris,  any  of  which,  got  in  a  small  state, 
may  be  kept  in  G-in.  or  8-in.  pots  for  years.  To 
associate  with  tlie  Palms,  Aspidistra  lurida  is  one 
of  the  most  serviceable  things  that  can  be  had, 
as  it  is  always  in  good  condition,  bids  defiance  to 
dust,  and  will  endure  the  bad  fumes  of  gas,  and 
the  vitiated  air  arising  therefrom.  It  is  about  the 
only  plant  that  looks  at  all  healthy  in  the  West- 
minster Aquarium,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  windows 
in  the  smoky  streets  of  London  flourishing  where 
scarcely  anything  else  of  the  kind  would  live. 
Being  as  near  hardy  as  possible,  it  is  indifferent 
to  draughts  and  cold  air;  all  it  wants  is  plenty 
of  water  during  the  summer,  and  its  leaves 
sponged  occasionally  to  give  them  a  clean  ajv 
pearancc  and  open  their  pores.  Dracaenas,  un- 
fortunately, are  too  tender  for  winter,  except  in 
very  warm  rooms  ;  but  all  through  the  summer 
months  and  far  into  the  autumn  there  are  few 
things  that  can  rival  them.  Another  ornamental- 
foliaged  plant  not  seen  nearlj'  so  frequently  as 
its  iiicrits  deserve  is  the  Coprosma  Baueriana, 
which  has  remarkably  handsome  foliage  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  that  of  the  smooth-leaved 
Holly,  and  ciuitc  half  the  sm-face  is  of  a  rich 
yellow  or  golden  colour,  and  so  liright,  as  to 
present  the  appearance  oi^  ha^■ing  been  polished. 
Like  many  others,  and  more  particularly  the  two 
plants  already  named,it  stands  the  atmosphere  of  a 
dwelling  without  suffering,  and  with  care  may 
even  be  grown  to  perfection  therein.  There  is 
one  point  in  the  cultivation  of  this  Coprosma 
worth  remarking,  which  is  that  peat  soil,  given  it 
to  gi-ow  in,  brings  out  its  variegation  best.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  the  Imantophyllum 
miniatum  to  an3'one  who  has  space  for  it  to  de- 
velop itself  properly,  for,  in  addition  to  its 
highly  ornamental  dark  green  foliage,  it  sends  up 
large  heads  of  magnificent  Lily-like  flowers,  about 
the  size  of  those  of  the  well-known  Vallota  pur- 
purea. Besides  these  gooil  qualities,  it  has  the 
additional  merit  of  being  able  to  endure  rough 
treatment,  and  withstands  being  kept  dry  or  wet 
better  than  most  other  plants  ;  but,  for  all  that, 
it  is  a  moisture-loving  .subject,  and  onlv  flourishes 
really  well  when  given  plenty  of  water  after 
active  growth  commences.  For  forming  the  centra 
of  a  group  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  Grevillca 
robusta  or  Acacia  lophantha,  both  of  which  have 
remarkably  handsome  foliage,  almost  as  much 
divided  and  as  elegant  and  graceful  as  that  of 
most  Ferns.  Both  of  these  may  be  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  heat  in  spring,  and.  by  growing  them 
on,  will  be  quite  large  enough  to  make  use  of  by 
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July  or  August,  and  if  piuuged  out-of-doors  for  tlic 
sunimer,  can  be  lifted,  and  will  tlien  be  grand  for 
the  winter.  To  have  a  display  of  (lowering  sub- 
jects, the  best  way  is  to  grow  many  of  tlic  things 
in  the  open,  as  Fuchsias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
for  instance,  both  of  which,  after  the  end  of  May, 
do  quite  as  well,  and  flower  more  freely  than  when 
kept  under  glass.  The  former  propagated  early 
are  just  the  thing  for  windows,  and  autumn-struck 
cuttings  of  the  latter  are  equally  serviceable. 
Fuchsias,  however,  must  when  stood  out,  have  a 
shaded  position,  as  otherwise  the  growth  is  too 
hard  and  woody  ;  but  the  Pelargoniums,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  well  have  too  much  sun,  as  the 
tendency  of  these  is  just  the  other  way,  and  the 
point  with  them  therefore  is  to  consolidate  the 
shoots,  which  induces  free  bloom.  Among  flower- 
ing plants  that  may  be  raised  from  seed,  I  would 
specially  mention  the  Mimulus  as  particularly 
deserving,  for  since  it  has  been  so  greatly  im- 
proved by  hybridising,  the  blooms  are  at  least 
double  the  size  of  the  old-fashioned  kinds,  and 
beautifully  marked  and  blotched  with  the  richest 
o£  colours!  Being  fond  of  shade  and  moisture, 
they  just  suit  windows,  as  does  also  their  trailing 
habit,  which  fits  them  either  for  suspending  in 
light  wire  baskets  or  fordrooping  stands,  over  in 
either  of  which  positions  they  have  a  very  graceful 


Tppearance. 
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GAIIUEN  USES  OF  THE  BAKOMBTER. 
The  proverbial  fickleness  of  our  climate  has  been 
fully  maintained  this  year,  for  from  extremes  of 
cold  we  have  gone  to  temperatures  seldom  at- 
tained in  what  are  called  temperate  regions,  and 
after  a  succession  of  cold  wet  seasons  we  have  had 
such  a  slight  rainfall  that  seeds  put  into  the 
ground  in  spring  have  never  germinated.  The 
Turnip  crop  in  fields  is  here  and  there  a  failure,  for 
when  there  was  moisture  enough  to  germinate  the 
seeds,  the  young  plants  fell  a  prey  to  the  fly,  and 
in  gardens  they  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  the 
incessant  use  of  the  watering-pot.  Under  these 
oiroumstances  we  watch  the  barometer  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  never  in 
my  experience  have  I  found  a  surer  guide 
than  the  barometer  has  proved  this  year, 
for  it  is  a  common  saying  that  we  get  as  abundant 
signs  of  rain  during  a  protracted  drought  as  we 
do  in  moist  dripping  seasons,  with  this  difference 
that  in  the  former  the  clouds  merely  tantalise  us, 
while  in  the  latter  every  little  cloud  showers 
down  its  overcharged  load.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
great  assistance  to  any  one  engaged  in  gardening 
to  have  a  barometer  to  determine  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  During  the  past  few  months  the  artilicial 
application  of  moisture  has  been  a  necessity, 
not  merely  to  bring  the  productions  of  the 
garden  to  anything  like  perfection,  but 
in  many  instances  to  keep  them  from  perishing. 
In  many  instances  this  season  when  we  have  had 
indications  of  rain  the  barometer  has  been  found 
"  set  fair."  Therefore  we  have  had  to  push  on  the 
artificial  application  of  water,  when  if  we  had  no 
barometer  to  refer  to  we  should  have  put  the 
water  barrels  and  pots  away  in  hope  that  they 
might  be  safely  dispensed  with.  Not  only,  too, 
is  such  a  warning  useful  in  cases  of  drought,  it  is 
equally  so  in  the  case  of  excessively  moist  seasons, 
when  the  bright  sunny  intervals  are  especially 
deceptive,  and  in  spring  when  seed  sowing 
necessitates  much  treading  on  the  soil,  one  may 
catch  a  favourable  time  for  getting  in  any  given 
crop  which  we  would  have  lost  unless  guided 
by  the  warnings  of  the  barometer.  Even  in 
gathering  fruits  for  preserving  in  seasons  when 
the  weather  is  moist,  one  of  these  little  cottage 
barometers  will  well  repay  its  cost.  Every  owner 
of  a  garden  who  provides  thermometers  for  in- 
dicating the  temperature  of  the  hot-houses  will 
find  money  well  expended  in  buying  a  barometer  for 
the  gardener's  cottage  ;  it  is  even  more  indispens- 
able than  a  thermometer,  which,  however  useful 
as  a  guide  for  young  practitioners  in  keeping  any 
structure  at  a,  given  temperature,  has  long  since 
lost  its  charm  for  gardeners  generally,  who  have 
vrith  great  advantage  to  all  concerned  given  up 
high  night  temperatures.  J.  Geooh. 


A  HOLIDAY  KAMBLE  IN  DEVON. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  garden- 
ing of  any  given  district,  one's  visits  should  not  be 
confined  to  one  or  two  large  places,  but  should 
include  peeps  into  all  gardens  of  a  representative 
character,  whether  large  or  small.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Exeter  I  was  several  days 
among  the  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  there  are 
but  few  towns  of  a  like  size  that  have  so  much  of 
good  gardening  in  their  suburbs.  Only  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  principal  railway  station 
is  Streatham House,  thebeautiful  residence  of  Mrs. 
West.  A  plateau,  several  acres  in  extent,  has 
been  scarped  out  of  the  south  side  of  a  steep 
hill.  On  this  level  surface  the  residence,  a  com- 
modious one,  has  been  built,  with  a  handsome 
conservatory  on  the  terrace,  in  front  groups  of 
flower  bed^  are  on  the  Grass  contiguous  to  the 
house,  and  then  the  ground  descends  by  a 
series  of  terraces  and  steep  Grass  slopes  till  it  is 
lost  in  the  natural  fall  of  the  surface.  The  same 
treatment  has  been  applied  to  the  ground  in  the 
rear  of  the  mansion,  for  the  kitchen  garden  is  laid 
out  in  ten-aces  in  order  to  break  the  abruptness  of 
the  incline.  The  views  from  the  high  ground 
above  the  house  are  very  fine,  extending  as  they 
do  for  many  miles.  Southward  the  open  country 
is  outspread — a  grand  panorama,  every  hedge  and 
tree  being  visible.  To  the  west  are  the  extensive 
wooded  hills  of  Powderham,  with  their  summits 
far  above  the  surrounding  country,  with  the 
Belvedere  tower  rising  out  of  their  midst  like  a 
landmark,  overtopping  the  highest  trees.  One  of 
the  noticeable  features  about  Streatham  is  the 
substantial  manner  in  which  everything  has  been 
constructed,  and  no  doubt  this  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  plan  to  adopt  in  the  long-run.  About  the 
grounds  are  many  handsome  young  Conifers,  but 
the  place  being  comparatively  new,  there  are]  no 
large  sijecimens.  I,  however,  noticed  in  front 
of  the  house  the  handsomest  pair  of  Eetinospora 
squarrosa  I  have  yet  seen.  They  were  about  8  ft, 
high,  and  20  ft.  in  circumference,  and  perfect  in  out- 
line. There  were  also  two  Golden  Yews,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  conservatory,  that 
it  would  bedifticult  to  match  for  sizeandsymmetry. 
The  arboretum  extends  over  the  crown  of  the 
hill  westwards.  The  dotting  system  of  planting 
has  been  adopted,  whicli  may  be  very  well  so  far 
as  the  trees  are  concerned,  but  it  is  an  ineffective 
way  of  planting.  It  is  far  better  to  draw  the 
trees  nearer  together  in  some  instances  and  open 
them  out  in  others,  to  show  more  of  the  green 
turf.  Down  on  the  lower  ground  to  the  left  is  a 
small  artificial  pond  furnished  with  goldfish  and 
water  Lilies  backed  up  witli  Ehodedendrous,  and 
then  a  wide  expanse  of  lawn  runs  down  to  the  drive. 
Forcing  and  other  houses  are  numerous  and  well 
furnished  with  plants  and  fruits.  Ferns  and 
stove  plants  are  well  grown  here.  Many  of  the 
plants  equal  any  of  those  one  sees  at  the  London 
shows. 

The  Feenery  is  a  very  prettily  aiTanged  span- 
rooted  stnicture,  with  a  path  down  the  centre,  and 
the  rockwork,  in  which  the  plants  are  growing 
most  luxuriantly,  built  up  on  each  side.  At  the 
back  has  been  run  a  perforated  pipe,  and  by 
turning  a  tap  a  shower  of  water  can  be  distributed 
all  over  the  Fern  beds.  I  noticed  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  following,  among  others,  planted  out 
among  the  stones,  viz.,  Adiantum  gracillimum,  A. 
trapeziforme,  A.  concinnum,  A.  tinctum,  A.  scutum, 
A.  farleyense,  A.  macrophyllum,  Asplenium 
Veitchi,  A.  f(Enioulatum,A.cicutarium,C'heilanthes 
elegans,  and  Pteris  tricolor.  At  the  end  of  the 
house  was  a  fine  plant  of  Platycerium  grande 
suspended  against  the  wall.  A  dressy  appearance 
was  given  to  the  Fern  mounds  bj'  the  free 
use  of  such  plants  as  Panicum  varie- 
gatum,  Tradescantia  vittata,  and  Club  Mosses. 
Terra-ootta  brackets  supported  Platyceriums, 
Mosses,  Panioums,  Pteris,  &c.  On  grand  party 
nights,  or  for  decorating  a  ball-room,  such  brackets 
would  look  well  on  the  walls.  The  principal 
stove  is  a  large  structure,  and  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  plants — Palms  and  similar  plants, 
but  there  are  also  some  good  specimens  of  AUa- 
mandas  and  Dipladenias.     In  this  house  was  a 


largo  Cycas  re\oluta  in  flower,  or  rather  perhaps 
in  fruit.  It  commenced  to  open  its  flowers  about 
three  months  ago,  I  was  informed.  In  addition 
to  the  Fernery  jjroper,  there  are  numbers  of  fine 
specimens  of  Ferns  in  pots,  including  Tree 
Ferns,  in  other  houses,  a  specimen  of  Gonio- 
phlebium  subauriculatuui  having  fronds  12  ft. 
long,  and  other  species  exhibiting  proportionate 
development.  In  one  house  a  dense  carpet  of 
Adiantums,  chiefly  cuncatum,  the  most  xiseful  of 
all  for  cutting,  was  growing  under  the  stage  with 
the  roots  in  the  border. 

The  Early  Peach  House  is  large  and 
roomy,  and  the  trees  in  fine  condition.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  trellis,  though  a  departure 
from  the  common  plan  adopted  of  training  the 
trees  near  the  glass,  is  really  very  old,  and  al- 
ways answers  well.  The  front  trellis  is  low  and 
circular,  the  trees  on  the  back  wall  being  thus 
unshaded,  and,  therefore,  all  the  fruits  are  finely 
coloured.  I  noticed  a  fine  crop  of  Tomatoes  in  a 
small  house  near.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Franklin, 
prefers  an  old  red  kind — in  appearance  like  the 
Orangefield — to  tlie  latest  importations  from 
America,  and  trains  to  a  single  stem,  all  surplus 
growth  being  pinched  away.  Tomatoes  under 
glass  should  have  their  roots  restricted  in  some 
way  in  order  to  induce  early  fertility.  Growing 
them  in  pots  would  answer  the  purpose.  Pines 
are  well  done  here,  two  houses  being  devoted  to 
their  culture.  Many  excellent  fruits  in  various 
stages  of  growth  were  coming  on. 

The  Kitchen  Garden,  though  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill  and  very  much  exposed 
to  the  strong  winds,  produces  excellent  crops  of 
vegetables  and  hardj'  fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  &c.  But  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
that  Peaches  required  as  much  protection  in  the 
open  air  in  Devon  as  in  less  favoured  counties. 
At  Streatham  House  the  walls  had  been  covered 
with  glass  in  a  most  substantial  manner.  The 
Peaches  were  doing  well,  but  Plums  have  hitherto 
failed,  owing,  I  believe,  to  insufficient  ventilation, 
due  to  faulty  construction  of  the  house.  The  wood 
the  trees  were  making  was  strong  and  the  foliage 
healthy,  yet  there  was  no  fruit,  though  Cherries 
in  the  same  situation  were  a  full  crop.  In  forming 
the  terraces  much  earth  had  to  be  moved,  and 
some  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  the  low  grounds 
are  buried  as  much  as  18  ft.,  but  walls  have  been 
built  round  the  trees  to  keep  the  earth  off  them 
and  to  allow  air  to  constantly  circulate  around 
them. 

Mr.  Baker's  Eoses. — Heavitree  is  a  small 
suburb  of  Exeter,  a  mile  or  so  out  of  the  town. 
I  found  Mr.  Baker  at  home,  and  he  very  courteously 
conducted  me  over  his  Eosery,  which  contains 
about  8000  plants,  all  dwarfs  on  the  Manetti.  The 
Eosery  has  a  south-west  aspect,  is  oblong  in  shape, 
and  sheltered  by  trees.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
originally  a  long  narrow  field  before  it  was  broken 
up  for  Eoses.  The  soil  is  a  rather  heavy  red  loam 
resting  on  red  sandstone,  very  suitable  for  Eoses 
or  any  other  crop.  The  Eoses  are  planted  in  rows 
like  nursery  rows,  across  the  ground,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  fancy  gardening,  but 
everytliing  is  managed  in  a  business  kind  of  way, 
Mr.  Baker  being  a  business  man.  Unfortunately, 
I  was  too  late  for  the  principal  show  of  Eoses,  as 
the  first  bloom  was  over  when  I  called — about 
the  middle  of  July ;  but  tlie  plants  were  making- 
fine  growths,  and  it  is  from  these  strong  mid- 
summer shoots  that  the  finest  flowers  will  be  cut 
next  year.  Many  of  Mr.  Baker's  plants  are  eight 
years  old,  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  vigour 
or  substance  in  either  the  wood,  foliage,  or 
flowers  ;  indeed,  if  the  two  former  are  strong  and 
robust,  the  flowers  will  be  of  fine  quality.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  tlie  best  flowers  are  cut 
from  maiden  plants,  but  this  is  not  the  case  on 
good  land,  where  the  old  plants  can  push  up 
shoots  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  long,  as  is  the  case  at 
Heavitree.  These  robust  shoots  being  pruned 
hard  back  are  sure  to  push  a  few  good  blooms. 
Of  course,  all  weakly  wood  is  cut  away.  Of  late 
years  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  seedling 
Brier,  but  no  stock  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  so 
much  for  the  Kose  as  the  Manetti,  and  if  budded 
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low  and  planted  dccij  cnoiij,di  to  bury  the  junction 
between  scion  and  stock,  tlie  plants  soon  becoiuo 
established  on  their  own  roots.       E.  Hobday. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 


PEIMULA  CAPITATA. 

I  WILL  gladly  tell  Mr.  Barbidge  and  the  public 
all  I  know  about  tlie  treatment  of  this  ratlier 
<litBcult  subject,  and  I  hope  others  will  add  a 
record  of  their  experience.  I  first  made  tlic 
acquaintance  of  this  Primrose  in  the  spring  of 
last  year.  Two  plants  put  out  on  a  limestone 
rockery  commenced  flowering  in  June  and  con- 
tinued to  flower  till  October.  About  the  end  of 
July  I  saw  signs  of  ripe  seed,  which  I  at  once 
sowed,  as  I  do  alpincs,  half  filling  a  shallow  pan 
with  broken  limestone,  and  adding  fine  soil.  In 
a  week  the  seed  came  up  like  Mustard  and  Cress, 
as  Primrose  seed  generally  does  if  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe.  The  seedlings  grew  slowly  at  first,  and 
could  not  be  handled  till  November,  when  I  gave 
many  away,  and  pricked  off  others  in  shallow 
pans.  Some  were  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
others  in  frames  from  which  frost  was  excluded, 
others  in  cold  frames,  well  covered  up  in  severe 
weather.  Not  a  single  plant  perished.  In  April 
some  were  large  enough  to  plant  out,  and  I  have 
planted  them  in  all  positions  and  soils,  keeping 
some  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  ;  these  latter 
have  been  almost  destroyed  by  red  spider. 
Those  planted  out  began  to  flower  about 
the  end  of  June  ;  they  do  best  in  an 
open  situation  with  a  north  aspect,  but 
if  well  watered  stand  the  full  sun  fairly.  I  have 
200  or  300  plants  growing  and  flowering,  some  of 
them  already  showing  two  or  three  crowns,  and  as 
I  can  afford  to  make  experiments,  I  will  report 
again  in  the  spring.  I  should  add  that  the  old 
plants  left  out  on  my  rockery  last  winter  were 
ambitious  of  being  evergreen,  and  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  green  tuft  of  leaves  through  the  hard 
frost,  but  the  crown  rotted  off  at  the  neck  at  the 
end  of  winter,  and  the}'  were  hopelessly  gone.  At 
Mr.  Whittaker's  nursery',  Ferriby  Brook,  near 
Derby,  I  saw  some  plants  in  April  which  had  been 
out  on  a  flat  border  all  winter.  From  what  I  have 
said,  it  appears  that  a  biennial  treatment  succeeds 
pretty  well,  but  the  plants  come  too  late  into 
flower.  I  saved  some  seed  and  sowed  it  in  early 
spring,  and  this  came  up  pretty  well,  but  not  so 
thickly  as  what  was  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  these  spring-sown  plants 
wintered  in  cold  frames  will  flower  from  May 
next  year,  and  prove  more  successful  than  those 
sown  in  July.  C.  WOLLEY  DOD. 

Hdr/e  Hall,  Malpas. 


China  Asters. — Although  quilled  Asters 
find  fewer  admirers  than  the  flat-petalled  kinds, 
because  they  have  a  somewhat  stiff  look,  yet  a 
good  collection  affords  many  pleasing  features, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  their  stiff  erect  habit 
of  growth  and  exceeding  lloriferousness.  To 
produce  a  showy  mass  of  bloom  they  should  be 
grown  mixed,  but  some  regard  should  be  paid  to 
the  height  of  the  respective  kinds  at  planting 
time.  The  average  height  varies  from  15  in.  to 
20  in.,  and  the  shorter  ones  are  necessarily  best 
suited  for  the  outside  rows.  When  grown  in  a 
mass  the  stiff  form  of  the  fl(5wer  is  much  less 
noticeable  than  when  shown  at  exhibitions.  The 
colours  are  not  only  clearly  defined,  but  come 
true,  and  this  is  as  correct  of  the  edged  kinds  as 
of  the  self  flowers  There  are  white,  French 
white,  salmon,  pink,  red  and  white  centre,  blue, 
dark  blue,  blue  with  white  centre,  mottled  blue 
and  red,  and  other  colours  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  though  all  these  may  be 
grown  side  by  side,  they  come  as  true  from  the 
seed  saved  as  if  they  had  been  miles  from  each 
other.  These  Asters  would  appear  at  least  to 
offer  some  exception  to  the  rule  generally  held 
that  insects  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  flowers,  for  were  it  so  in  this  case,  it  is 


evident  that  all  kinds  of  colours  would  follow 
from  the  inter-crossing.  We  must  therefore  take 
it  for  granted  that  not  only  is  the  quilled  Aster 
self-fertilising,  but  that  it  does  so  freely,  as  it  is 
an  abundant  seeder.  If  others  find  different  re- 
sults, then  their  experience  must  indeed  largely 
differ  from  mine.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
although  the  season  has  been  so  hot  and  dry,  our 
Asters  have  never  looked  liettcr  than  now  ;  not  a 
trace  of  blight  or  curl  is  visible,  and  though  not 
grown  to  produce  show  flowers,  yet  I  think  they 
will  presently  be  exceptionally  good.  The  Aster 
needs  little  special  care  in  cultivation ;  I  sow 
under  glass  without  heat,  and  when  the  plants 
are  strong,  dibble  them  out  in  rows  in  the  open 
ground. — A.  D, 

The  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium  alpinum). 
— This  hoary  alpine  plant,  which  grows  from  i  ft. 
to  8  ft.  high  on  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe,  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  gardens.  Though  its 
culture  is  easy,  a  good  deal  of  mystery  surrounds 


mons,  Spiricas,  Iris,  and  bulbs  of  all  sorts,  which 
do  very  well,  but  I  want  a  few  more  good  plants. 
— Alpha. 


Tte  EJelweias  (Leontopodium  alplnuni). 

the  plant  and  its  flowering,  as  if  that  were  rare. 
Anyone,  however,  who  knows  anything  of  the 
hardy  plant  collections  in  the  country,  past  and 
present,  knows  that  its  culture  is  not  difficult  in 
any  way  on  sandy  soils  even  as  a  border  plant, 
and  that  it  flowers  annually.  It  is  well  worth}'  of 
culture,  as  the  dense  star-like  heads  of  leaves  sur- 
rounding the  small  yellow  inconspicuous  flowers 
are  clothed  with  a  dense  white  woolly  substance 
which  renders  it  distinct  and  striking  even  at  a 
distance.  In  order  to  keep  a  good  stock  of  flower- 
ing plants,  the  old  ones  should  be  divided  an- 
nually or  the  young  ones  raised  from  seeds,  which 
in  some  seasons  ripen  plentifully.  It  succeeds 
well  either  in  the  rock  garden  on  exposed  spots 
or  in  an  ordinary  border.  The  annexed  woodcut 
shows  a  flowering  spray  of  the  plant  sent  by  Mr. 
E.  Jackson,  Llandegai,  North  Wales. — W.  G. 

Seaside  Plants. — Would  some  of  your 
readers  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a  few  real 
good  hardy  herbaceous  fiowering  plants,  suitable 
for  a  rich  border  facing  south,  but  a  good  deal 
exposed  to  the  sea  breeze  ?  I  grow  Pansies,  Violas, 
Potentillas,  I'yrethrums  (double,  all  good).  Lilies, 
Scabious,  Snapdragons,  Dahlias,  Hydrangeas,  Poly- 
anthus, Primroses,  Anemones,  Squills,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Mimulus,  Gladiolus,  Paidbeckia,  Pentste- 


GARDENING  ON  THE  GRASS. 
CiiAli.EUoPS  FORTUNEi  forms  a  beautiful  speci- 
men on  the  Grass,  and  has  withstood  the  late 
severe  winters  entirely  unprotected  ;  one  or  two 
other  varieties  of  the  Palm  tribe  are  also  well 
adapted  for  plunging  out-of-doors  in  summer. 
AraliaSieboldi  has  beautiful  foliage,  and  looks  well 
either  as  a  bush  or  a  dwarf  standard.  Bocconia 
cordata  is  a  grand  subject  for  forming  groups  or 
masses  on  the  Grass,  an<l  when  once  planted  it 
springs  up  more  vigorously  year  after  year  as  it 
gets  established.  It  combines  all  the  good 
qualities  of  a  tlowering  and  fine-foliaged  plant, 
the  leaves  being  extremely  handsome,  and  the 
towering  spikes  of  Spinea-like  flowers  of  a  pale 
straw  colour  are  most  beautiful  and  graceful, 
coming  in  at  this  time  when  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  are  beginning  to  get  scarce.  Being  de- 
ciduous, it  should  be  replanted  when  in  a  dormant 
state,  and  is  readily  increased  by  root  suckers  or 
underground  stems.  Acanthus  latifolius  and  A. 
mollis  are  both  useful  plants,  with  deep-coloured 
evergreen  foliage.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
permanent  planting  on  the  Grass,  and,  being 
(hvarfer  than  the  preceding,  look  well  as  fore- 
ground plants  in  isolated  groups.  They  are 
readily  increased  by  division,  or  by  seed  sown  in 
heat  in  spring.  Fuchsias  of  various  sorts  look 
extremely  well  planted  permanently  on  the  Grass, 
the  old  single  varieties,  such  as  Kiccartoni, 
gracilis,  and  globosa,  being  especially  beautiful 
when  treated  as  herbaceous  plants.  The  old 
wood  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  at  the 
winter  pruning,  and  in  spring  beautiful  masses  of 
young  shoots,  covered  with  flowers  from  base 
to  summit,  shoot  up  from  the  root.  Yuccas  are  a 
a  host  in  themselves,  for  they  combine  elegant 
evergreen  foliage  with  majestic  flower-spikes. 
V\'e  have  large  plants  of  them  on  the  Grass  in  hot 
positions  on  the  south  front  of  terrace  walks,  at 
present  producing  some  hundreds  of  flowers  on 
large  branched  spikes,  several  feet  in  length. 
They  flower  freely  after  they  attain  considerable 
age,  and  form  large  many-crowned  heads.  Y. 
gloriosa  and  Y.  recurva  look  well  in  groups  on 
the  Grass,  with  the  smaller  kinds  such  as  V. 
filamentosa  planted  around  them.  Irises  with 
their  fine  permanent  foliage  and  showy  flowers 
look  well  springing  direct  from  the  turf,  and  the 
flowers  are  really  charming  for  cutting,  rivalling 
Orchiils  in  brilliancy  and  quaintness  of  form.  The 
Pampas  Grass  and  its  allies,  the  Arundo  Donax 
and  A.  conspicua,  look  far  better  with  their 
foliage  resting  on  the  turf  than  in  beds  of  dug 
earth.  The  Bamboos  also  look  quite  at  home  in 
a  cool  spot  springing  from  verdant  Grass  near 
water.  Innumerable  plants  of  questionable 
hardiness  may  also  be  plunged  out  in  summer, 
such  as  Hedychiums,  Brugmansias,  Agapanthus, 
&c.  These  may  be  mingled  with  groups  of  hardy 
plants,  to  give  when  needed  variety  or  colour,  but 
ill  all  cases  the  effect  of  springing  direct  from  the 
Grass  will  be  found  a  decided  improvement  on 
tluit  of  plant  growing  in  formal  shaped  beds. 

J.  G. 

PLEA  IX  FAVOUR  OF  THE  FLORIST'S  ART. 

When,  oh  when,  will  people  leave  off  talking 
about  what  they  do  not  understand  ?  Ever  since 
the  Carnation  and  Picotee  show  w.as  held  at  South 
Kensington,  the  gardening  periodicals  have  been 
full  of  "  cussings  ''  about  the  practice  of  dressing 
flowers  for  show.  On  that  occasion,  I  was  stand- 
ing near  two  ladies  talking  about  the  show.  The 
first,  a  blonde,  whose  masses  of  light,  auburn  hair 
were  thrown  up  in  contrast  with  a  dark,  grey 
"  Maflonna"  hat,  remarked,  "What  apity  it  is  they 
put  these  horrid  papers  behind  the  flowers  ;  they 
would  look  much  nicer  without  anything  at  all ;  " 
and  the  other,  who  was  dressed  with  that  beauti- 
ful taste  and  refinement  of  art  which  South  Ken- 
sington knows  so  well  how  to  produce,  answered, 
"  Yes,  and  they  pull  them  about  with  tweezers, 
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and  cut  out  some  petals,  anJ  arrange  them  so 
much  that  they  are  not  a  bit  like  what  they  are 
on  the  plant ;  I  call  it  cheating."  I  must  confess 
I  felt  inclined  to  say  to  them,  "  Ah,  mademoi- 
selles, p'lt  yourselves  for  one  moment  in  the  place 
of  these  flowers.  You  did  not  grow  with  the 
sunny  aureole  of  your  hair  thrown  up,  and  beauti- 
fied a  hundredfold  by  the  contrasting  sombreness 
of  that  hat,  and  confess  that,  without  it,  the 
charm  would  be  charming  still,  but  how  much  less 
so  than  at  present  ?  And  you,  mademoiselle,  how 
iniquitous,  how  dishonest  it  is  to  arrange  your 
hair  in  that  ravishing  coiffure — it  did  not  grow  so. 
Why  do  you  brush  and  comb  that  wealth  of  gilded 
bronze  in  the  morning  ?  that  is  not  Kature  ;  why 
do  you  cut  off  any  unsightly  projection  that  mars 
the  symmetry  of  those  almond  nails  1  it  is  surely 
not  honest.  Do  give  yourself  a  chance  of  appear- 
ing as  Nature  made  you,  instead  of  the  subdued 
tints  of  the  drapery,  which  sets  off  every  graceful 
curve  and  hides  every 
kind  of  angularity.  Let 
your  tresses,  which 
would  naturally  wander 
all  over  your  form  till 
they  swept  the  ground, 
do  so  unconfined,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then, 
we  will  show  our  gems 
tied  three  or  four  in  a 
bunch  in  a  tumbler  of 
water,  the  largest  petals 
mixed  with  the  smallest 
in  the  centre,  or  on  one 
side  of  the  flower  the 
strap  run,  and  finger 
petals  left  in — in  fact,  as 
Nature  made  them,  beau- 
tiful, with  a  wild  beauty, 
whichonly  tantalises  the 
eye  with  what  might  be, 
if  made  the  most  of  by 
the  solicitous  florist.'' 

GlEOFLE. 

[The  true  objection  to 
the  florist  flower  is  that, 
from  an  artistic  and  na- 
tural point  of  view,  it  is 
ugly,  far  inferiorin  form, 
in  light,  and  shade  to 
manyafloweruntouched, 
as,  forexample,  to  a  good 
Clove  Carnation.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  taste, 
but  one  agreed  upon  by 
all  who  study  form — ar- 
tists, and  by  many  others 
who  sympathise  with  art 
and  Nature.  We  have  no 
desire  to  see  the  number 
of  florists  reduced  by  one, 
but  they  are  not  doing 
justice  to  the  flowers  they 
profess  to  love  by    not 

sliowing  them  in  other  ways  than  one,  and  that  a 
way  which  does  not  seem  to  have  special  claims 
for  the  educated,  the  artist,  or  the  general  public. 
If  "Girofle"  means  to  say  that  the  products  of  the 
milliner  and  barber  are  better  than  the  human 
form^ec  se,  we  can  understand  his  notions  as  to 
"  dressed  flowers." — Ed.] 


0.  TAURICUM. — According  to  Boissier,  the  bo- 
tanist who  has  lately  "worked  up  "the  flora  of  the 
Orient,  O.  tauricum  is  correctly  O.  stellulatum  var. 
angustifolium,  a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  a  plant 
that  was  once  in  cultivation,  and  of  which  there  is 
also  a  white-flowered  variety  and  another  called 
erectnm,  a  dwarf-growing  sort  which  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  has  or  had  in  his  collection  under  the 
name  of  0.  montanum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Taurian  plant  is 
among  the  finest  of  all  the  Onosmas,  for  none 
possess  flowers  of  such  a  lovely  citron-yellow 
colour.  The  accompanying  woodcut  well 
represents  a  life-sized  flowering  shoot  with  its 
gracefully  drooping  blossoms.  It  has  been  ap- 
propriately named  "  Golden  Drop,"  and  is  an 
evergreen  perennial  growing  from  6  in.  to  12  in. 
high,  and  forming  a  dense  tuft  of  stems  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Greece,  Tauria,  and  Transcaucasia. 


THE  CULTIVATED  ONOSMAS. 
The  genus  Onosma,  belonging  to  the  Borage 
family,  numbers  about  fifty  species,  biennial  and 
perennial,  natives  of  South  Europe,  Western  and 
Central  Asia.  Out  of  this  large  number  there  is 
only  about  ten  hardy  kinds  that  have  found  their 
way  into  cultivation,  and  now  there  are  only  two 
gTOwn  in  this  country.  These  are  O.  taiuricnm 
and  0.  echioides,  the  former  having  been  intro- 
duced about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
but  the  other  has  been  in  cultivation  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  These  two  kinds  much  re- 
semble each  other,  but  0.  tauricum  is  decidedly 
the  finest,  and  should  be  grown  in  preference  to 
O.  echioides,  or  any  of  the  others. 


Golden  Drop  (Ouosma  tauricum). 


The  specimen  from  which  the  annexed  illustration 
was  prepared  was  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Jackson, 
Llandegai,  who  grows  it  well. 

O.  ECHIOIDES. — One  of  the  principal  characters 
which  distinguish  this  species  from  the  Taurian 
kind  is  its  being  a  biennial ;  hence  it  is  of  less 
value  for  the  garden,  and  this  circumstance  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  fact  that  it  is  so  seldom 
seen.  The  plant  is  similar  in  habit  of  growth  to 
the  preceding,  but  the  flowers  are  pale  yellow  and 
not  nearly  so  attractive.  It  is  a  native  of  gravelly, 
dry  places  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  neighbour- 
ing countries. 

The  other  species  that  have  been  introduced  to 
cultivation  are  0.  simpUcissimum  and  0.  orientate, 
both  cultivated  by  Miller  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
centurj'.  0.  stellulatum,  montanum,  di\aricatum, 
rupestre,  sericcum,  trinervium,  and  0.  megalo- 
spermum ;  the  last  in  Herr  Max  Leichtlin's  col- 
lection at  Baden-Baden. 

CuLTUKE  AND  POSITION. — The  best  place  for 
growing  the  Golden  Drop  well  is  no  doubt  a  pro- 
perly constructed  rock  garden  thoroughly  drained, 
in  which  provision  is  made  for  a  good  depth  of 


soil,  so  that  the  plants  may  root  strongly  between 
the  blocks  of  stone.  The  finest  plant  we  have 
seen  of  0.  tauricum  is  in  Mr.  Whitehead's 
rock  garden  at  Southwood,  Bickley.  The  plant 
has  grown  into  a  mass  1  ft.  or  more  across,  and 
about  the  same  in  height,  and  in  early  summer  it 
is  completely  laden  with  bright  golden  and  de- 
liciously  almond-scented  blossoms.  The  soil  is  a 
good  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  broken  grit;  the 
plant  is  placed  between  large  blocks  of  stone,  near 
which  the  roots  ramify,  and  are  kept  cool  and 
moist.  It  was  not  injured  by  the  severity  of  the 
past  winters,  but  elsewhere  plants  in  an  ordinary 
border  were  almost  killed.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  seeds  or  cuttings.  0.  echioides  requires  similar 
treatment  to  the  preceding,  except  that  your  plants 
of  it  must  be  raised  every  year,  and  planted  out 
in  the  rock  garden  to  flower.  It  seeds  freely 
enough  in  favourable  seasons.  W.  G. 


THE  GARDEN  PINK. 

In  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  value  of  the 
Pink  as  an  easily  grown  hardy  flower  for  the 
herbaceous  border,  or  as  a  pot  plant  for  forcing 
early  in  the  year,  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  its 
history,  nor  to  say  much  about  it  in  reference  to 
its  being  one  of  the  pets  of  the  old-fashioned 
florists.  I  think  the  late  Mr.  John  Keynes  told 
me  thai  in  his  young  days  there  used  to  be  six 
Pink  shows  at  Salisbury  in  a  year.  I  believe,  too, 
that  Mr.  Keynes,  when  a  boy,  pledged  his  watch 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  money  to  purchase 
his  first  collection  of  Pinks.  The  name  of  Ihe 
Rev.  George  Jeans  has  been  brought  very  pro- 
minently before  the  public  during  the  last  few 
years  in  the  various  controversies  that  have  taken 
place  on  florists'  flowers.  About  2.5  years  ago 
he  wrote  some  useful  papers  on  the  "  Philosophy 
of  Florists'  Flowers,"  of  which  the  Pink  was,  I 
think,  his  favourite — at  least,  it  was  preferred 
to  the  Carnation.  The  Pink  has  not  yet  been 
discarded  as  a  florist's  flower  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. There  are  numerous  growers  of  laced 
Pinks  in  the  north  of  England,  and  they  lately  ex- 
hibited some  beautiful  flowers  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  Nine  exhibitors  competed  for  two  sets 
of  prizes.  The  stands  made  a  good  display  and 
added  materially  to  the  success  of  the  show  of  cut 
flowers.  They  were  arranged  the  same  as  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees,  on  white  cards,  a  method  of 
exhibiting  them  which  will  always  obtain,  until 
some  one  is  able  to  come  forward  and  point  out  a 
better  way. 

Culture. — The  old-fashioned  laced  Pinks 
should  be  in  every  garden  ;  they  are  easily  propa- 
gated and  easily  grown.  I  find  it  more  difficult 
to  get  the  "pipings"  or  cuttings  to  strike  root  in 
the  south  of  England  than  I  did  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  In  the  north  I  had  no  frames,  hand- 
lights,  or  bell-glasses,  and  had  to  manage  without 
them.  Our  plan  was  to  choose  a  rainy  day,  as 
the  pipings  always  did  best  when  put  in  during  a 
wet,  dull  period,  and  a  place  was  chosen  for  them 
where  they  were  shaded  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  and,  thus  managed,  I  obtained  ninety 
plants  for  every  hundred  put  in.  In  the  south  of 
England  I  have  been  very  successful  with  them 
by  placing  them  in  a  gentle  hot  bed.  When 
rooted,  the  young  plants  must  be  pricked  out  into 
store  beds  in  the  open  air,  where  they  soon  form 
compact  healthy  plants,  to  be  again  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  bloom  in  October.  Fine  bloom- 
ing plants  may  also  readily  be  obtained  from 
seeds.  These  should  be  saved  from  the  best  laced 
flowers,  and  they  can  be  easily  obtained  in  warm 
favourable  seasons  like  the  present.  The  pods 
should  be  picked  when  they  open  a  little  at  the 
top ;  if  they  remain  on  the  plants  a  day  or  two 
after  that  the  seeds  fall  out  and  are  wasted.  The 
seeds  keep  best  in  the  pots  in  a  dry  place,  but 
out  of  the  reach  of  mice,  which  are  very 
partial  to  them.  Sow  in  April  to  flower  the  second 
season  after  sowing  ;  the  seeds  will  vegetate  best 
if  sown  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  frame,  but  the 
Pink  is  truly  an  open-air  plant  and  may  be  raised 
both  from  slips  and  seeds  without  the  aid  of  glass 
at  all.      The  florists'    Pinks  have  all  got  red, 
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rose,  or  purple  lacing  on  a  white  ground. 
The  early-flowering  or  forcing  Pinks  are  valuable 
either  for  flowering  out-ot-door.s  or  for  forcing 
early  in  the  .sea.son  in  pots.  They  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  character  from  the  others,  and  all  of  them 
nr,i  pretty  as  well  as  sweetly  scented.  Lady 
BUnuhe  has  pure  white  flowers  which  are  produced 
in  great  abundance  even  on  young  plants  ;  the 
edges  of  the  petals  are  smooth."  There  is  another 
pure  white  \ariety  not  quite  so  double,  but  the 
petals  are  prettily  fringed  ;  it  is  common  in  cottage 
gardens.  Mrs.  Moore  and  Mrs.  I'ettifer  are  dwarf- 
growing  varieties  witli  white  flowers  and  dark 
centres.  Another  valuable  tyjx!  comprises  the 
varieties  witli  rosy  or  reddish  purple  grounds,  with 
a  darker  marking  or  lacing  about  the  centres  of 
the  petals.  Derby  Day,  Lord  Lyons,  Newmarket, 
and  the  old  Anne  Boleyn  arc  the  most  distinct  of 
this  class. 

Propagation.— I  generally  propagate  this 
section  about  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May. 
The  very  small  side  slips  are  the  best ;  they  form 
roots  much  more  readily  than  the  stout",  pithy 
growths.  _  These  are  propagated  early  be- 
cause it  is  best  to  have  good  large  plants 
for  forcing,  and  so  early  in  the  year 
they  must  be  put  in  in  a  little  bottom-heat  if  it 
can  be  afforded ;  if  not,  I  would  not  put  in  the 
cuttings  until  quite  the  end  of  May.  The  early 
propagated  plants  are  now  very  large,  and  in  two 
or  three  weeks  they  may  be  lifted  and  potted  in 
rich  compost.  The  plants  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  close  frame  until  they  are  well  established, 
when  air  should  be  freely  admitted  to  them.  The 
plants  that  are  to  flower  in  the  open  ground 
should  be  planted  out  any  time  during  the  month 
of  September  or  early  in  October.  They  like 
deep  rich  soil,  but  will  flower  well  in  the  poorest : 
the  only  difference  is  that  the  flowers  will  be 
much  larger  and  fuller  when  they  are  liberally 
treated.  j.  Dougla.s.  " 


NOTES  FROM  EDINBURGH. 
A  BED  of  the  brilliant  blue'  Gentiana  gelida  now 
in  full  blossom  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gar- 
den shows  how  true  it  is,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out  in  The  Garden,  that  to  see  the  true 
character  of  many  flowers  they  should  be  planted 
in  a  mass.  This  especially  applies  also  to  Senecio 
speciosus,  with  its  soft  grey  stems'  and  bright 
mauve  flowers.  It  is  quite  a  different  plant  in  a 
mass,  as  it  is  here,  from  what  it  is  when  grown 
singly.  Except  the  Gentians,  there  are  few  better 
blue  flowers  for  the  rock  garden  than  the  different 
kinds  of  Cyauanthus  from  the  Himalaj-as.  C. 
lobatus  and  C.  linifolius  are  now  in  blossom;  the 
latter  Mr.  Lindsay  considers  to  be  probably 
merely  a  variety  of  the  former,  seedlings  of  which 
differ  much  in  shade.  C.  ineanus  is  a  small  leaved, 
compact  kind,  with  smaller  flowers  than  the  two 
others.  Seedlings  of  Androsace  brigantica  and 
of  A.  carnea  e.xiraia  are  far  more  vigorous  than  the 
old  plants.  This  Mr.  Lindsay  finds  to  be  the  case 
with  all  Andi-osaces,  and  also  wiih  the  .Soldanel- 
las  ;  seedlings  of  the  latter  also  flower  much  more 
freely.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  way  of  keep- 
ing up  the  stock  of  many  alpine  plants,  especially 
Buch  as  are  apt  to  die  out  when  old  plants  only 
are  depended  on.  But  it  is  a  good  general  rule 
that  all  such  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
Saxifraga  cochleata  (belonging  to  the  Bucklandi 
section)  grown  here  is  quite  different  from  S. 
cochlearis,  which  belongs  to  the  rosularis  type. 
Dianthus  Atkinsoni  is  a  good  hybrid,  with  deep 
red  flowers.  Brodia;a  multiflora,  now  in  flower, 
is  much  finer  tlian  Triteleia  JIurravana,  which  it 
much  resembles.  Gentiana  Wallichi  and  Chamx- 
batiafoliolosa  are  good  rock  plants  ;thelatterhasa 
finely  cut  leaf  and  small  I'otentilla-like  white 
flowers.  Astrantia  carniolica  has  rather  prettv 
pink  blossoms,  and  amongst  tall  alpine  plants 
Meconopsis  Walliclii.full  5  ft.  high,isstillinllower' 
the  peculiar  shade  of  blue  of  its  blossoms  would 
alone  make  it  well  worth  growing,  even  it  it  had 
not  such  good  foliage.  O.xalis  elegans,  grown 
here  under  glass,  has  deep  pink  flowers  with  a 
dark  eye.      O.  lasiandra,  with   pink  and  white 


flowers  and  large  leaves,  is  perfectly  hardy  in  a 
border  outside  the  hothouses,  as  is  also  IJahlia 
glabrata.  A  quaint  little  pink  Spiraja  from  Japan 
a  few  inches  high  seems  to  be  amongst  Spiraeas 
what  the  Fairy  Kose  is,  as  to  size,  amongst  Hoses. 
It  is  a  contrast  to  the  very  large  white  plumes  of 
the  Spiraia-likc  Astilbe  rivularis,  a  beautiful  plant 
for  either  shrubbeiy  or  wild  garden. 

C.  M.  OwEX. 


The  alpine  Pinks  have  been  very  pretty  in 
my  garden  this  year.  I  have  many  species,  and  I 
send  you  a  hasty  sketch  of  four  which  are  in 
blossom  at  present ;  they  are  Dianthus  longicaulis, 
pink;  superbus, white  ;  caucasicus,  pink:  and  den- 
tosus,  deep  purple,  with  a  chequered  eye.  Longi- 
caulis is  not  very  common,  I  fancy,  and  is  very 
distinct,  having  reflexed  petals.  Our  garden  lias 
suffered  terribly  from  the  long  drought,  but  it 
has  been  a  little  refreshed  by  the  rain  the  other 
day.--K.  J.  D. 

Nympha9a  flava.— I  can  assure  Mr.  Miles 
that  this  is  (in  Kent  at  any  rate)  a  hardy  perennial. 
In  July,  1880,  I  planted  it  in  a  pond  iii  about  2  ft, 
of  water.  It  grew  freely,  and  produced  four 
flowers.  The  leaves  continued  green  till  killed 
by  the  frost,  but  the  seed  did  not  ripen.  It  is  now 
in  full  growth,  and  %vill  probably  flower  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  the  same  pond  Thalia  dealbata  has 
withstood  the  rigour  of  the  last  four  winters,  and 
is  now  showing  for  flower.— J.  H.  J.,  GotklanVs 
Qrcen. 

Campanula  pelvaeformis  (Hort.  Frcebl.). 
—Allow  me  to  inform  "  A.  S."  that  he  is  mistaken 
in  his  belief  that  this  pretty  Campanula  comes 
true  from  seed,  as  I  am  informed  by  Herr  Frcebel, 
its  raiser,  that  it  does  not  do  so,  but  must  be  in- 
creased by  suckers  or  division  of  the  tufts  in  the 
autumn.  I  may  add  that  I  submitted  liloom 
specunens  of  this  Campanula  to  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Kew,  for  his  opinion  thereanent,  when  he  said  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  true  C.  turbinata,  and  only 
a  variety  of  C.  carpatica. — W.  E.  G. 

Sida  Vltifolia.  —  Mr.  Thomas  Williams, 
who  enquires  about  the  shrub  I  grow  under  this 
name,  will  find  an  excellent  portrait  of  it  in  vol. 
Ixxii.  of  the  Boianical  Magazine,  tab.  4227.  In 
the  letterpress  attached  to  this  plate  Abutilon 
vitifolium  is  given  as  a  synonym,  and  reference 
made  to  the  Botanical  Begistcr,  vol.  xx.x.,  tab  .57. 
My  plant  is  doubtle.ss  a  true  Abutilon,  and  the 
plant  figured  in  these  works  as  A.  vitifolium  ;  it 
has  ripened  seed,  and  the  jiod  is  of  exactly  simi- 
lar shape  to  that  of  A.  igneum  or  insigne  and  A. 
Darwini.  I  hope  the  seed  will  come  up,  as  it  is 
the  produce  of  a  ver>-  beautiful  hardy  shrub,  and 
one  difiicult  to  increase  by  means"  of  cuttings. 
Sida  malvaiflora  is  a  herbaceous  plant  with 
pinkish  flowers,  and  is  figured  in  tlie  Bofaniral 
Beglxtir,  vol.  xii.,  tab.  103(5.— W.  E.  G. 

Mallows. — These  are  now  extremely  beauti- 
ful, the  colours  being  most  brilliant  and  varied, 
ranging  from  the  purest  white  through  all  the 
shades  of  rose  to  deep  crimson.  I  saw  some 
masses  of  them  a  few  days  ago,  whicli  presented 
a  charming  appearance.  The  seeds  were  sown  in 
April  in  the  open'ground,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  thinning  out  and  keeping  them  free  from 
weeds,  no  further  attention  was  required.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  the  markings  delicate  and 
distinct.  In  a  cut  state  these  Mallows  continue 
in  excellent  condition  at  least  a  week.  Altogether 
they  are  very  desirable  for  massing  in  herbaceous 
borders,  being  impartial  as  to  soil  and  .situation 
provided  the  aspect  is  fairly  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays. — C.  Dbnxis. 

Double  Rose  Campion.— To-day  I  was 

admiring  tlie  pure  Masdevallia-Lin"deni-like 
colouring  of  the  flowers  of  Agrostemma  coronaria 
in  our  old  garden,  and  bethought  me  to  turn  up 
the  figure  of  it— the  2tth  plate  of  Curtis' 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  Vol.  I.  The  form  figured 
is  the  ordinary  magenta  coloured  one.  Miller 
says,  "  The  Single  Kose  Campion  has  been  long 
an  inhabitant  of  English     gardens,    where  by  I 


its  seeds  being  scattered  it  has  become  a  kind 
of  weed.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this  plant, 
one  with  deep  red,  another  with  flesh  coloured, 
and  a  third  with  white  flowers  ;  but  these  are  of 
small  esteem,  for  the  Double  Rose  Campion  being 
a  finer  flower,  has  turned  the  others  out  of 
most  fine  gardens."  Being  myself  very  anxious 
to  obtain  the  finer  flower  which  has  "  turned  the 
others  out  of  fine  gardens,"  and  not  seeing  it 
offered  in  any  catalogue  now  near  me,  I  make  an 
inquiry  for  it  in  this  way.  Here  we  have  the 
white,  red,  and  blush  varieties,  also  a  white 
variety  with  a  rosy  centre,  which,  according  to 
Linnieus,  is  the  type  of  the  .species. — F.  W.  B. 

Bouvardias  in  Summer.— Bouvardias  are 

so  uni\ersally  known  as  winter  flowering  jjlants, 
that  it  appears  somewhat  out  of  season  to  see 
their  beautiful  blossoms  in  summer, yet  if  planted 
out  the  same  time  as  the  bedding  plants  they  will 
grow  and  flower  till  frost  sets  in,  and  for  cutting 
purposes  are  very  desirable ;  for  if  a  truss  is  cut 
off  the  buds  below  it  then  latent  break  and  again 
produce  flowers,  so  that  a  continual  succession  of 
them  is  kept  up,  and  during  the  season  a  large 
quantity  is  obtained  from  but  few  plants.— H.  P. 

Ttie   Scarlet   Clematis  (C.  coccinea).— I 

lia\e  found  tliis  Clematis  to  be  readily  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings  taken  from  the 
young  growth  when  quite  soft.  They  should  be 
inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  well  drained,  and 
after  being  thoroughly  watered  placed  in  a  close 
case  in  the  propagating  house,  and  kept  in  an  in- 
tennediate  temperature,  in  wliicli  with  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  cuttings  as  regards  water- 
ing, and  giving  air  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning, 
tlioy  will  become  well  rooted  In  from  a  month  to 
six  weeks. — Alpha. 

A  Pretty  Combination.— A  short  time  ago 
I  saw  a  plant  of  Juniperus  tamariscifolia  planted 
on  the  grass,  underneath  which  grew  by  accident 
a  Creeping  Jenny  (Lysimachia  Nummularia)  ;  the 
effect  at  a  short  distance  off  was  very  Ijeautiful. 
The  neat  foliage  and  }-ellow  flowers  of  the  one 
falling  in  graceful  sprays  over  the  glaucous 
foliage  of  the  other  gave  it  a  peculiar  charm.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  very  many  similar  combina- 
tiotis  might  easily  be  effected.  Thus  dwarf 
conifers  and  low-growing  shrubs  would  form  pretty 
objects  in  our  borders  if  lightly  clothed  with 
creeping  or  climbing  plants  of  a  neat  and  grace- 
ful habit.— C.  DEysis. 

Pentstemons  from  Seeds.— Bentstemons 

are  very  offcetive,eitlier  in  beds  or  borders.  Planted 
thinly  over  a  base  or  groundwork  of  Mignonette, 
the  effect  is  pleasing,  but  the  Mignonette  must  be 
occasionally  well  pinched,  removing  the  seeds  at 
the  same  time.  Wherever  the  Mignonette  grows 
freely  it  is  apt  to  overcome  every  plant  of  mode- 
rate growth,  and  when  the  Mignonette  is  well 
pinched,  its  usefulness  is  added  to  rather  than 
otherwise.  Pent.stemons  are  ver\-  useful  treated 
as  annuals,  sowing  the  seeds  in  spring  in  a  hot 
bed,  and  giving  them  the  same  routine  treatment 
that  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  the  choicer 
kinds  of  annuals  raised  in  heat  in  spring.  If  an 
early  bloom  is  required,  then  sow  in  autumn,  and 
shelter  the  young  plants  in  severe  weather  from 
frost.  But  spring-raised  plants  bloom  freely  early 
in  July,  and,  if  not  crowded,  will  continue  bloom- 
ing for  a  long  time.  Anyone  starting  with  a  few 
of  the  best  named  varieties,  well  selected  as  to 
colour,  and  saving  seeds  from  the  best,  may  soon 
create  a  valuable  strain. — E.  H. 

Lily  Vagaries. — I  have  had  many  odd  ex- 
periences with  Lily  bulbs,  but  seldom  an  odder  one 
than  on  Saturday  last.  In  opening  out  a  path  to 
connect  our  field  garden  and  wood  garden,  two 
old  Lily  beds  were  in  the  way.  They  were 
planted  on  September  Ifi,  1878,  oiie  with' 25  im- 
ported bulbs  of  L.  Humboldti,  the  other  with  1(1 
L.  Jlartagon  fl.-pl.  There  was  no  growth  above 
ground  in  cither.  However,  on  carefully  forking 
over  the  ground,  we  found  the  original  number 
of  bulbs  in  each  bed,  and  some  small  ones.  One 
bulb  of  L.  Humboldti  apparently  had  rooted,  but 
another  had  divided  into  two.  The  soil  was 
black  vegetable  mould,  too  wet  through  defec- 
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tive  clrainage.  Some  of  the  L.  HumbokUi  had 
outer  scales  rotted,  but  the  rest  of  the  bulb 
was  all  right.  The  L.  Martagou  was  in  perfect 
health.  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  bulbs 
will  bloom  well  in  their  now  position  next  year. 
— Geoege  F.  Wilson,  Hcatherhanh,  Weybrid'je 
Heath. 

Exuberant  Plant  Growth.— The  mild 
and  occasion.nlly  showery  weather  wo  have  had  in 
this  country  for  the  past  two  mouths  has  induced 
many  of  the  spring  flowers  to  again  commence 
blooming.  This  morning  I  noticed  flowers  on 
Daisies,  Arabis,  gold-laced  Tolyanthus,  Anemones, 
Auriculas  (alpine),  while  several  I'rimulas  are 
pushing  up  second  flower-stems.  Moisture,  top- 
dre.ssing,  and  mulching  may  p.artly  account  for  this, 
but,  notwithstanding,  in  other  seasons,  such  plants 
would  be  decimated  witli  red  spider  and  hot  sun. 
To  me,  however,  still  more  remarkable  was  double 
flower-stems  on  several  of  my  Gladioli,  as  Meyer- 
beer, Shakespeare,  Adolar,  Anna,  &c.,  whicli  I 
never  noticed  before.  The  flowers,  too,  are  flne, 
possibly  owing  to  tlie  freqiient  doses  of  liquid 
manure  during  June  and  July,  and  early  sow- 
ing, giving  a  long  period  of  growth. — W.  J.  M., 
Clonmeh 

Astilbe  rivularis.  —  Some  plants  of  this, 
growing  in  one  of  our  woodl.and  glades,  are  re- 
markable for  their  distinct  habit  and  strong 
vigorous  growth,  being  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high 
and  quite  as  stout  in  the  leaf  and  flower-stalks  as 
the  Braclcen  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  only  now  un- 
folding, are  produced  in  immense  white  panicles, 
forming  handsome  and  conspicuous  objects  above 
the  long  grass  and  other  rank  vegetation.  Tliis 
Spirsea  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  wild  garden; 
blooming  as  it  does  later  than  most  other  Meadow 
Sweets,  it  helps  to  prolong  the  flowering  season  of 
these  showy  and  attractive  plants.  Another  good 
feature  in  its  favour  is  its  stoloniferous  tendency, 
for  I  notice  that  its  underground  roots  are  spread- 
ing in  every  direction,  and  pushing  up  shoots 
through  the  rough  grass  at  a  distance  of  several 
feet  from  the  old  plants,  and,  judging  from  the 
vigour  and  rapidity  with  wdiich  they  are  spread- 
ing, in  a  year  or  two  quite  a  colony  or  mass  of  it 
will  be  established.  This  Astilbe  when  once 
fairly  rooted  in  our  wild  garden  woods  will,  I 
think,  prove  quite  a  match  for  and  hold  its  own 
ground  against  that  too  plentiful  usurper  and 
flowering-plant  exterminator  —  the  Bracken. 
Speaking  of  the  wild  garden  reminds  me  of 
another  worthy  plant  that  is  well  deserving  a 
place  amongst  other  strong  growing  natives^I 
mean  the  Baneberry  (Actiea  spicata) ;  its  tall 
spikes  of  white  flowers,  borne  on  strong  stalks 
5  ft.  high,  are  seen  to  advantage  even  when 
surrounded  by  rank  Bracken  ;  moreover,  it 
blooms  at  a  time  when  there  seems  a  dearth 
amongst  wild  flowering  plants,  and  is  also  not 
particular  as  to  the  situation  and  soil. — G.  B. 

Dahlia  scapigera. — In  The  Garden  (p. 
136),  "Delta'  alludes  to  this  plant  as  being  a 
desirable  kind  to  grow  for  cut  blooms  and  decora- 
tive uses.  It  is  now  two  years  ago  since  my 
friend  Mr.  J.  Murison  sent  me  fresh  seeds  of  it 
under  the  name  of  D.  repens,  and  at  Kew,  as  also 
at  Cambridge,  I  found  it  under  the  names  of  D. 
glabrata  and  D.  Mercki.  The  plant  flowers  at  1 
ft.  or  1.5  in.  in  height,  and  is  now  in  bloom  here 
in  patches  from  seed  sown  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
ago,  It  is  perfectly  hnrdy  at  Dublin,  its  self- 
sown  seedlings  varying  in  colour  from  pure  white 
to  a  deep  magenta-purple.  It  is  certainly  a  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  species  well  worth  general 
culture,  especially  on  warm,  sandy  soils.  I  am 
anxious  to  draw  attention  to  its  four  names — all 
synonymous  This  question  of  sj'nonyms  is  most 
perplexing  to  amateur  gardeners,  who  are  fre- 
quently misled  by  them  to  purchase  plants  they 
already  possess  under  another  name.  One  way  of 
guarding  amateurs  against  this  difficulty  is  for 
writers  to  mention  all  synonyms  when  writing  of 
a  plant,  wherever  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
D.  coccinea  (scarlet),  D.  Paragon,  D.  Cervantesi, 
and  some  other  single  kinds  are  now  blooming 
here,  and  I  am  in  hope  of  obtaining  blossoms  from 
■('igorous  plants  of   the  brilliant   Cactus  Dahlia 


Yuarczi.  I  was  delighted  with  a  splendid  plot  of 
single  seedling  Dahlias  last  year  at  Ware's,  and 
have  just  received  an  assortment  of  them  in  first- 
rate  condition.  From  these  I  expect  a  good 
autumnal  bloom.  We  are  here  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing a  deep,  light,  sandy  soil,  in  which  Dahlia 
tubers  of  all  kinds  winter  in  perfect  safety ;  hence, 
we  enjoy  their  beauty  much  earlier  in  the  season 
than  cultivators  do  wlio  have  to  deal  with  cold, 
wet,  and  retentive  soils.  After  a  glorious  bloom 
of  single  and  double  Pyrethrums,  these  single 
flowered  Dahlias  are  most  welcome  and  satis- 
factory.—F.  W.  P.. 


SCHOOL  GARDENING  IN  IRELAND. 

A  siTOET  time  since  Mr,  Groom,  through  the 
columns  of  The  Garden,  drew  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  gardening  being  systematically 
taught  in  English  schools.  I  considered  on  read- 
ing the  article,  that  if  this  was  desirable  in 
England,  for  a  score  of  reasons  it  was  much  more  so 
in  Ireland,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called 
small  farms  are  much  more  deserving  of  the  name 
of  gaixlen  plots  ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  how 
best  to  cultivate  and  crop  a  small  plot — even  a 
rudimentary  and  elementary  knowledge — ought 
theoretically  and,  if  possible,  practically  form 
part  of  the  daily  exercises  in  every  national 
school  in  Ireland.  Understanding  the  general 
machinery  of  the  Irish  National  School  system  in 
its  connection  with  agriculture  and  gardening, 
and  believing  there  was  no  insuperable  ditliculty 
from  the  points  of  view  indicated,  you  published 
subsequently  from  me  some  observations  to  that 
etfect  and  in  advocacy  of  this  subject.  Your 
Irish  comtemporary,  the  Gardeners'  Record, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  present  social  and 
agrarian  excitement  which  has  in  spite  of  ab- 
senteeism and  other  causes  kept  the  flag  of 
horticulture  bravely  floating  in  Ireland,  found 
space  for  this  article,  and  almost  eveiy 
issue  since  had  some  contribution  on  the  sub- 
J3ct.  I  brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
I'rofessor  Baldwin,  believing  from  old  experience 
that  horticulture  as  well  as  agriculture  had  no 
warmer  friend  when  the  object  was  to  benefit  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Since  then  I  am  sure  the 
editor  will  be  proud  to  note  some  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  realisation  of  wdiat  must 
ultimately  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  almost  every 
class  in  this  country,  for  three-fourths  of  all  the 
school-going  young  people  are  found  in  the 
National  State-aided  schools.  I  noted  that  for  the 
carrying  out  apropersj'stemofteachingelementary 
gardening  the  following  were  necessary  :  Teachers 
competent  to  teach  it,  both  as  a  class  subject  and 
practically ;  a  piece  of  land  on  which  this  practice 
could  be  exemplified,  with  a  class  book  for  the 
former  purpose.  I  believed  the  sanction  of  the 
National  Board  would  not  be  withheld ;  that 
inspection,  paymentfor  results  attained,  &c.,  would 
follow.  I  am  a  humble  individual,  and  pretend  to 
no  inQuence  or  information  except  what  is  witliin 
reach  of  the  general  public,  but  for  the  following 
results  already  attained,  and  which  I  am  satisfied 
will  commend  themselves  to  many  English 
readers,  besides  I'rofessor  Baldwin,  you 
and  your  Irish  contemporary  deserve  acknow- 
ledgment. With  the  view  of  giving  national 
teachers  greater  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of 
small  farming  and  gardening  information,  the 
resident  pupils  were  allowed  to  go  home  on  vaca- 
tion from  the  Albert  Government  Farming  College 
at  Glasnevin,  and  a  resident  boarding  class  of 
national  teachers  from  various  parts  of  Ireland 
were  summoned  up,  who  were  to  take  part  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  institution,  and  daily  receive 
lectures  from  the  professors.  This  class  has  now 
returned  home  to  their  different  schools  all  over 
Ireland,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  to  spread  the  in- 
formation they  have  acquired,  not  merely  in  their 
schools,  but  in  their  school  gardens,  if  they  have 
them.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  so  agreeable  is 
this  subject  to  those  taught,  that  the  teachers 
assembled  before  separating  appointed  secretaries, 
and  drew  np  resolutions,  thanking  Professor 
Baldwin  and  the  other  professors  and  members  of 


the  staff.  I  am  now  referring  to  the  satisfaction 
likely  to  be  experienced  by  teachers  in  growing 
crops — and  here  there  is  no  limit,  as  it  may  ulti- 
mately include  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables — and 
the  interest  taken  by  their  pupils  therein  (I  know 
many  illustr.ations)  ;  but  one  difficulty  presented 
itself — where  was  a  patch  of  land  to  be  found  for 
the  purpose  in  or  near  towns  ?  Plainly  Parliament 
was  the  dernier  ressort  if  such  a  thing  was  to  be- 
come general,  and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  those  interested  saw  it 
announced  a  few  days  since  that  the  Irish  Lord 
Cliancellor  introduced  a  bill  with  clauses  to  that 
effect.  Thus  some  of  the  most  potent  difficulties 
would  be  removed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  Tn  E 
G.\nDBN,  as  well  as  everj'  journal  advocating  the 
extension  of  gardening  knowdedge  among  the 
masses,  will  use  their  influence,  not  only  in  re- 
moving further  difficulties,  but  for  seeking  pay- 
mentfor results  in  gardening,  as  a  school  subject, 
in  everv  State-aided  school  in  Great  Britain. 
Clonmel.  W.  J.  M. 


DROUGHT  AND  SEED  BEARING. 

During  the  late  exceptional  heat  and  drought 
the  beauty'  of  many  garden  flowers  was  of 
very  short  duration  even  where  the  means  were 
at  hand  for  obtaining  sufficient  moisture  to  keep 
the  roots  abundantly  supplied,  and  where  this 
failed  the  beauty  of  our  gardens  has  been  sadly 
marred.  Not  only  does  the  quick  fading  of  the 
petals  mean  so  much  loss  of  floral  beauty,  but  it 
generally  denotes  that  the  conditions  of  perfect 
fertilisation  are  so  favourable  that  the  object  for 
which  the  flower  has  bloomed  is  accomplished, 
viz.,  seed  bearing,  and  forthwith  all  the 
energies  of  the  plant  are  absorbed  in  this 
matter,  and  successional  blooms  fail  unless 
timely  precautions  are  taken  to  remove  the 
seed  vessels  or  withered  flowers,  for  we 
have  all  conclusively  settled  that  it  is  seed  bear- 
ing rather  than  flower  producing  that  brings  the 
plant  to  a  standstill.  If  we  take  the  common 
section  of  bedding  Pelargoniums  that  defy 
drought  as  well  as  any  plants  grown,  we  shall 
find  that  the  free  seed  bearers  cease  blooming  in 
half  the  time  those  do  whose  flowers  produce  no 
seeds.  The  Sweet  Pea,  too,  if  allowed  to  perfect 
its  seed  ceases  flowering  after  a  fortnight's 
display,  but  if  regularly  divested  of  its  fully  ex- 
panded blooms  it  will  keep  on  flowering  until 
winter  stops  it. 

During  the  late  extreme  heat  we  had  a  fine  lot 
of  Canterbury  Bells  which  eveiy  one  knows  pro- 
duce abundance  of  seed,  and  consequently  as 
soon  as  the  earliest  flowers  faded  and  the  seed- 
pods  began  to  swell  the  lower  buds  all  dried  up 
for  lack  of  sap.  By  way  of  an  experiment  I  cut 
off  the  seed-pods  from  one  lot  and  left  the  others 
on,  and  in  every  case  the  plants  divested  of  seed- 
pods  expanded  their  late  flower-buds  into  good 
blooms,  while  those  on  which  the  seed-pods  were 
left  all  dried  up.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  flower  culture  to  remove  the  old 
flower-heads  for  appearance  sake,  but  far  more 
for  the  well-being  of  the  successional  flower  crop, 
and  for  this  reason  the  best  seed  years  are  the 
worst  for  prolonged  floral  effect.  I  have  used  as 
examples  flowers  grown  by  the  million  and  to  be 
found  in  every  garden  as  instances  of  wdiat  may 
be  done  to  prolong  floral  beauty  by  the  early  re- 
moval of  seed-bearing  blossoms.         J.  GROO.'il. 


Botanical  Names. -It  was  by  a  slip  that  I  marked 
tlic  i  of  Gladiolus  as  Ions  ;  it  is,  of  coinse,  sliort,  like 
the  syllal)le  I  had  more  immediately  in  view.  I  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  points  I  ventured  to  urge,  apart  froni  the 
particular  instances,  are  not  disputed.  "Pompadour, 
who  somewhat  naively  asks  tor  the  "authority  "  for  these 
quantities,  may  be  hrietly  answered  thus  :  It  is  usual^  to 
give  words  borrowed  without  change  from  the  classical 
languages,  especially  when  employed  in  scientific  nomen- 
clature, the  same  quantities  as  in  those  languages.  One 
last  word  :  It  is  perfectly  open  to  a  gardener  to  speak, 
eg  ,  oi  the  Arbutus  or  of  the  Strawberry  tree ;  only, 
if  he  chooses  to  employ  the  Latin  name,  I  would  beseech 
him  not  to  call  it  the  Arbfltus,  but  the  Arbutus.  So, 
if  it  chance  to  be  his  happy  fortune  to  be  called  on  to  name 
a  new  plant,  let  him  do  so  in  accordance  with,  and  not  in 
flagrant  defiance  of,  the  genius  of  the  language  he  uses,  be 
it  Latin  or  English.— Botanicomastix. 
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PLATE  CCXCVIII.— THE  DOG'S-TOOTH 
VIOLETS  (Erytheonium). 

These  Liliaceous  bulbous  plants  are  among  the 
loveliest  of  our  bardy  garden  flowers,  tbougb 
only  one  of  tbem,  the  old  favourite  Bens-canis, 
is  commonly  cultivated.  This  bas  been  in  gar- 
dens for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  having  been 
grown  by  Gerarde,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  half-century  that  the  American  kinds  have 
been  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  with  the  view  of 
extending  the  knowledge  of  these  that  we  pub- 
lish the  present  plate  of  the  Californian  species, 
which  are  even  more  beautiful  than  the  Euro- 
pean kinds. 

The  genus  is  not  a  large  one,  numbering  only 
about  a  dozen  species  and  varieties.  These 
exclusively  belong  to  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, with  the  exception  of  E.  Dens-canis, 
which  is  common  in  Switzerland  and  other  parts 
of  Elurope,  and  extends  across  Asia  to  the 
Pacific  coast  ;  one  variety  of  it  (sibiricum)  is 
found  in  Siberia,  and  another,  japonicum,  is  a 
native  of  Japan. 

Of  the  American  species,  two,  E.  albidum  and 
E.  americanum,  are  confined  to  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  continent,  and  the  rest  are  natives 
of  the  western  portion  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

With  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
species,  there  is  some  little  diversity  of  opinion 
among  botanists.  For  the  Californian  or  Western 
kinds  we  follow  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Botany  of  California  ;  "  for  the  Eastern,  Dr. 
Asa  tiray's  "  Manual  of  North  American 
Botany;"  and  for  the  others,  Mr.  Baker's 
"  Revision  of  the  Liliacese,"  as  published  in  the 
Linnean  Society's  "  Journal."  The  following 
are  the  species  and  varieties : — 

E.  Dens-canis  (Linn.).— A  beautiful  plant 
with  handsome  oval  leaves,  rounded  below  and 
pointed  above,  being  so  marked  with  patches  of 
reddish-brown  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  being 
grown  as  a  diminutive  fine-foliage  plant,  even  if 
its  fine  flowers  never  appeared.  These  are  borne 
singly  on  stems  4  in.  to  6  in.  high,  drooping 
gracefully,  and  have  six  rosy  purple  or  lilac 
divisions.  There  is  a  variety  with  white,  one 
■with  rose-coloured,  and  one  with  flesh-coloured 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  form  called  by  Miller 
E.  longifolium,  which  has  longer  and  narrower 
leaves  and  larger  flowers,  and  it  is  this  variety 
from  which  the  sorts  enumerated  in  trade 
catalogues  under  the  name  of  majus  are  ap- 
parently derived.  E.  Dens-canis  thrives  in  moist 
sandy,  peaty  soil,  in  positions  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  subjects 
for  the  spring  or  rock  garden,  or  border  of  choice 
hardy  bulbs,  and,  where  sufficiently  plentiful, for 
edgings  to  American  plants  in  peat  soil.  The 
bulbs  are  white  and  oljlong,  resembling  a  dog's 
tooth,  hence  its  common  name.  It  is  increased 
by  dividing  the  Ijulbs  every  two  or  three  years, 
replanting  rather  deeply.  A  native  of  Central 
Europe.  The  varieties  of  sibiricum,  a  robust- 
growing  plant,  from  tlie  .\ltaian  Jlouiitains  in 
Siberia,  and  japonicum  with  violet-purple 
flowers  are  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  yet  in 
cultivation. 

E.  _  AMBRlCAxr.M  (Yellow  Adder's-tongue). 
—This  species  is  common  in  the  low  copses 
ill  the  Eastern  States  of  North  America, 
■where  it  flowers  in  May.  The  leaves  are  ellip- 
tical, lance-shaped,  pale  green,  mottled,  and 
commonly  dotted  with  purple  and  white. 
Flowers  1  in.  across,  pale  yellow,  spotted  near 
the  base;  produced  on  slender  stalks  (i  in.  to 
!•  in.  high.  A  vaiiety  (E.  bracteatum)  (Bootli ) 
differs  in  having  a  bract  developed,  as  E.  grandi- 
florum  sometimes  has.     This  is  a  very  pretty 


kind,  but  seldom  seen  in  cultivation  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  a  somewhat  shy  flowerer.  The 
late  Mr.  M'Nab  was  very  successful  with  it  in 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  he  thus 
writes  of  it  in  an  early  volume  of  The  Gauden. 
"  This  interesting  plant  formerly  grew  in  the 
open  border  here,  but  its  flowers  were  rarely 
seen.  Some  years  ago  I  put  a  tuft  of  the  bulbs 
in  one  of  the  stone  compartments  of  the  rock 
garden  having  a  southern  aspect,  the  soil  being  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam.  As  .soon  as  the  space 
became  filled  with  roots,  flowers  were  freely 
produced,  and  on  the  L'Oth  of  April  it  was 
covered  witli  yellow  blooms.  In  these  confined 
spaces  the  bulbs  are  better  matured  for  flowering 
than  they  can  possibly  be  in  open  borders,  where 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  generally  seen 
covered  with  a  mass  of  small  green  leaves  pro- 
ceeding from  numerous  unmatured  bulbs,having 
but  few  of  the  larger  spotted  leaves  which  gene- 
rally accompany  the  flowers.  All  the  species  of 
Erythronium  succeed  well  in  rough  stone  boxes. 
Judging  from  the  flowering  of  the  Erythronium 
ame:icauum,  when  their  bullis  are  matured  in 
these  stone  boxes,  roots  planted  in  moderate-sized 
flower  pots,  and  placed  under  the  surface  of  the 
.soil  in  the  open  border,  ought  to  produce  flowers 
in  exactly  tlie  same  way  as  in  the  rock  compart- 
ments, provided  they  are  placed  in  a  position 
where  the  bulbs  can  be  properly  matured." 

E.  ALBIDUM  (Nuttall). — Little  is  known  in 
gardens  in  this  country  ■n-ith  regard  to  this 
species.  It  grows  rather  plentifully  in  low 
thickets  in  New  York  and  neighbouring 
States.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
the  leaves  not  being  mottled  or  spoiled, 
the  flowers  white  or  bluish-white  instead  of 
yellow,  and  by  the  stigmas  being  3-cleft  instead 
of  united.  E.  carolinianum  (Walt)  and  E. 
Nuttallianum  (Schult)  are  either  synonymous 
or  mere  forms  of  this  species. 

E.  PROPi-LLANS  (A.  Gray). — This  is  a  very 
rare  species  even  in  Minnesota,  its  native  loca- 
lity. The  flowers  are  smaller  than  any  other,  of 
a  rosy-purple  colour,  and  with  small  spotted 
leaves.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was 
introduced  to  Kew,  but  it  was  soon  lost,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  is  in  cultivation  now  anywhere. 

E.  GnAxriiFLrmrM  (Pursh).  —  This  is  the 
only  cultivated  kind  that  bears  more  than  one 
flower  on  a  stem,  and  is  one  of  the  kinds  repre- 
sented in  our  plate.  It  is  an  extremely  hand- 
some plant  when  well  grown,  but  never  have  we 
seen  it  in  better  condition  than  in  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson's  valley  jrarden  at  "Weybridge  Heath, 
where,  in  a  peat  bed  with  Lilies  and  other  peat- 
loving  plants,  it  attains  tine  proportions,  as  many 
as  five  flowers  being  produced  on  the  stems. 
It  was  from  these  plants  our  plate  was 
drawn.  A  description  of  the  plant  is  scarcely 
needed,  as  the  plate  is  a  good  representation. 
The  late  Mr.  M'Nab  used  to  grow  the 
larger  of  tlie  American  kinds  as  well  as  the 
European  Dens-canis  very  successfully  in  (Jrass. 
Writing  of  tliem  in  spring,  he  says,  "  Many 
Dog's-tooth  Violets  are  in  bloom  on  the 
northern  grassy  slopes  of  the  rock  garden;  they 
v\-ere  thickly  dibbled  in,  here  and  there,  wlieii 
the  turf  was  first  laid,  and,  being  placed  in  all 
exposures,  a  longer  flowering  season  of  these 
interesting  plants  bas  been  obtained.  In  such 
places  they  do  not  seem  to  multiply  fast,  as 
single  flowers  proceeding  from  the  two  or  three 
spotted  leaves  are  only  produced.  Owing  to 
the  beauty  ■n-hich  these  plants  present,  ■«-hen 
grown  on  Gra.«s  lawns,  they  should  be  more  em- 
ployed than  they  now  are  for  culture  in  that 
way.  Wlien  grown  in  beds  and  kept  undis- 
turbed (unless  for  sub-division)  they  are  all 
very  well,  but  when  grown  in  borders,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  roots  are  frequently  tossed 


about  by  the  spade,  and  come  up  in  all  direc- 
tions. On  Grass  banks  with  a  southern  aspect 
the  leaves  are  all  ripened  off  before  the  lirst 
Gra.ss  cutting  takes  place,  which  is  not  the  case 
on  Grass  slopes  having  a  northern  aspect. 

E.  itRVOLUTUM  (Smith). — Botanists  as  a 
rule  class  this  as  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  distinct 
species,  at  least  for  garden  purposes,  seeing  that 
it  is  so  different  from  other  cultivated  kinds. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  plate,  are  of  a  delicate  rosy  tint.  It  somewhat 
resembles  E.  Dens-canis,  but  it  has  no  blotching 
on  the  leaves.  It  is  very  rare  in  cultivation, 
the  only  living  specimens  of  it  being  tho.se  in 
Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham,  and  from 
these  our  drawing  was  made  last  spring.  The 
plants  were  growing  in  a  bed  of  light  rich  soil 
and  apparently  thriving  finely,  but  probably  it 
■n-ould  become  amenable  to  less  refined  treat- 
ment. It  is  a  native  of  California  and  Nootka 
Sound.  Mr.  Sereno  Watson  in  the  "  Botany  of 
California  "  places  it  as  the  variety  Smithi  (Hook) 
of  E.  grandiflorum. 

E.  GiGANTEt'M  (Hooker). —  This,  the  noblest 
of  the  genus,  is  likewise  considered  a  variety  of 
E.  grandiflorum,  but  who  can  mistake  one  for 
the  other  when  seen  as  they  are  grown  in  this 
country.^  The  flowers  shown  in  the  plate  were 
from  plants  growing  in  Mr.  Wilson's  Weybridge 
garden,  where  they  thrive  in  a  luxuriant  manner 
in  a  peaty  soil.  As  the  plate  well  shows,  it 
is  a  showy  flower,  pure  white,  ■with  a  ring  of 
bright  orange  red,  brighter  than  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Some  of  the  flowers  we  measured  were  .'J  in. 
in  diameter.  It  is  found  in  California  at  on 
elevation  of  GOOO  ft.  to  IO,(«W  ft.,  and  also  iu 
Vancouver's  Island.  It  was  called  E.  maximum 
by  Douglas,  and  E.  speciosum  by  Nuttall. 

E.  PUHPUitA-scEXS  (Watson). — This  is  the 
same  as  the  variety  of  grandiflorum  named  by 
Torrey  E.  multillorum.  It  has  from  one  to  fifteen 
lilac  tinted  flowers  on  each  stem.  This  we  have 
not  seen,  but  it  would  be  well  if  the  introduction 
of  such  a  beautiful  plant  could  be  hastened,  for 
it  would  probably  surpass  all  the  others  in 
beauty.  A  variety  of  it,  the  E.  revolutum  of 
Baker,  has  slender  flower-stalks,  being  a 
solitary  flowerer.  A  native  of  tbe  Sierra 
Nevada. 

E.  Hartwegi  (  Watson )  is  a  ppecies 
unknown  in  gardens  in  this  couutrv.  It  has 
mottled  oblanci'olate  leaves,  and  solitary  flowers 
borne  two  or  three  in  an  umbel,  light  yellow 
and  orange.     A  native  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada. 

W.  GoLDniXG. 


A  Ladies'  Flo'wer-gro^wing  Company 

is  falkcil  of,  tlie  ii  lea  being  that  not  only  sliuuld 
1,-idies  themselves  cultivate  the  flowers  in  the 
country,  but  ufterwanls  be  the  medium  of  selling 
thcin  in  London,  thus  providing  for  themselves  a 
new  field  of  usefulness  and  enterprise,  besides 
supplying  a  want  much  felt.  In  the  present  day 
there  is  a  positive  craving  in  town  for  flowers 
from  tbe  country  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  inadequate  than  the  supply. 
There  is  no  greater  snare  and  delusion  than 
Covent  Garden  JIarket  in  this  respect.  I  admit 
there  are  charming  flowers  and  delicious  fruit  to 
be  got  there  ;  but  at  what  a  price  1  One  actually 
pays  more  than  at  a  shop  ;  and  then  there  is  the 
carriage  or  hire  of  a  cab  to  be  added.  In  its  own 
way  Covent  Garden  and  the  whole  system  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  are 
quite  as  bad  as  Billingsgate  as  to  fish,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  fruit  and  vegetables  are  destroyed 
wholesale  rather  than  that  the  trade  prices  should 
be  lowered.  Wliy  should  not  kiciiks  for  the  sale 
of  fruit  and  flowers  be  established  in  some  of  our 
squares  or  in  Hyae  Park  itself,  with  ladies  as  the 
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saleswomen  ?  As  to  this  projected  company, 
already  a  number  of  ladies  of  "  light  and  leading" 
have  agreed  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  concern  ; 
and  several  well-liuown  gentleman  arc  to  be 
atKliated  with  it,  lUr.  Oscar  Wilde  having 
for  one  announced  his  intention  to  grow  "  acres  of 
Daffodils." 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


FRUIT  GKOWING  MADE  EASY. 
Planting. — Tliis  should  be  performed  as 
expeditiously  and  carefully  as  possible,  as  with 
a  dry  wind  blowing,  much  injury  may  be  done 
to  the  tender  rootlets  if  allowed  to  be  exposed 
for  any  length  of  lime  out  of  the  ground.  If 
the  soil  is  frost-bound,  planting  should  no*-  be 
attempted  at  all.  IJoom>  holes  should  be  dug- 
out, and  the  roots  should  be  extended  and 
covered  with  fine  mould  and  manure  (that  from 
an  old  Cucumber  bed  being  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose)  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions  ;  the 
earth  dug  from  the  hole  may  be  used  for  filling 
up,  but  large,  hard  lumps  should  not  be  thrown 
in  near  the  roots.  During  planting,  the  ground 
should  be  pressed  with  the  foot,  care  being  taken 
where  the  soil  is  ^-ery  stiff  not  to  tread  it  so 
tightly  as  to  cake  it.  As  soon  as  convenient 
after  planting,  standards,  half-standard,  and 
pyramids  should  be  staked  with  a  good,  strong, 
durable  stake,  firm]y_'embedded  in  the  earth,  and 
sloping  slightly  towards  the  tree  from  the  N.E. 
to  S.W.  (  the  most  severe  winds  may  be  looked 
for  from  that  quarter),  and  tied  just  below  the 
crown.  A  piece  of  sacking  or  handful  of  soft 
straw  should  be  twisted  round  the  tree,  to  pre- 
vent the  stake  and  the  string  from  injuring  it. 
Some  use  two  stakes  placed  opposite  each  other, 
their  tops  being  a  few  inches  from  the  tree, 
which  is  kept  in  its'place  by  means  of  Rye 
straw,  for  instance,  twisted  tightly  round  them 
and  it.  In  winter,  young  trees — especially 
Apples — are  subject  to  the  ravages  of  game ;  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  keep  tlie  stems  well 
protected  with  a  bundle  of  twigs  tied  round 
them,  or  wire  netting  placed  a  few  inches  from 
them,  or  by  painting  their  stems  with  ."Jome 
preparation  harmless  to  the  trees,  yet  repulsive 
to  their  enemies,  and  this  will  require  renewing 
from  time  to  time,'  until  the  rind  gets 
sufficiently  thick  and  hard  to  resist  their 
attacks. 

Peuning. — As  the  shape  of  the  tree  and  its 
future  capacity  for  bearingdepends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  pruned,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  only  experienced  hands 
be  employed  for  such  work,  and  on  this  subject 
I  can  only  state  in  general  terms  that  sufficient 
shoots  should  be  left,  and  of  such  length  as 
shall  ensure  the  due  growth  of  a  well-formed 
tree — not  so  long  as  to  make  it  top-heavy,  nor 
so  short  as  to  indefinitely  retard  its  bearing 
fruit,  whilst  the  removal  of  cross  shoots  and 
the  spurring  of  others  must  not  be  overlooked 
as  the  tree  grows. 

Man'ceing.— Do  not  be  afraid  of  well 
manuring  the  trees  from  year  to  year;  liquid 
manure  made  from  night-soil  poured  round 
tliem  in  winter  helps  them  greatly.  If  they 
are  not  well  manured  the  impoverishing  effects 
of  the  intermediate  crops,  which  may  be  grown 
for  a  few  years  after  planting,  will  stint  tliem 
in  their  growth,  and  prevent  a  plantation  being 
raised  with  anything  lilie  despatch  or  credit. 
In  a  young  orchard  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  horses  at  plough  or  harrow,  resulting  some- 
times in  great  injury  to  tlie  trees;  so  injured 
indeed  are  they  in  some  instances,  that  they 
never  recover,  owing  to  the  Whipple  trees  or 
billets  knocking  against  and  tearing  the  rind 


from  the  stems,  or  the  plough  point  disturbing 
or  cutting  their  roots.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye 
an  orchard  in  Herts  that  pitiably  exemplifies 
what  I  say,  many  of  the  trees  being  from  this 
and  other  preventable  cavises  only  about  half 
or  even  a  tliird  of  the  size  they  ought  to  be 
considering  their  age. 

Weedy  Orcharp.s. — Be  careful,  too,  not  to 
let  the  ground  get  overrun  with  weeds  ;  tlie  diftl- 
culty  and  expense  of  getting  it  clean  again  only 
those  know  who  have  had  an  experience  in  the 
matter,  "prevention  better  than  cure"  being 
particularly  true  as  applied  to  this  case.  I  shall 
ne^■er  forget  an  observation  made  several  years 
ago  by  one  of  our  partj'  when  passing  through 
a  Cob  Nut  plantation,  that  was  as  much  like  a 
rough  meadow  underneath  as  could  well  be  ;  he 
said,  "  This  is  what  they  all  come  to,"  or  words 
to  that  eff  ;ct,  a  remark  not  altogether  devoid  of 
truth.  The  practice  of  mowmg  orchards  is  a 
bad  one,  tending  as  it  does  to  starve  the  trees; 
a  more  judicious  plan  is  to  feed  them  with  pigs 
or  fatting  sheep,  some  protection  being  put 
round  tlie  trees  for  a  few  years  to  keep  animals 
from  lubbing  against  and  otherwise  injuring 
tliem.  Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  tliat  fruit 
growing  may  be  made  all  the  more  easy  by  the 
removal  of  the  unjust  impost  of  extraordinary 
tithe.  AonicoLA. 


COOL  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

OfR  present  forms  of  Mneries  are  not  sufficiently 
simple  ;  they  entail  too  much  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  gardener,  they  are  very  apt  to  be 
infested  witli  red  spider,  and  the  leaves  to  be 
scorched  by  a  burning  sun,  and  last  of  all, 
they  will  not  ripen  Grapes  thoroughly  in  all 
seasons  without  fire-heat ;  these  are  four  great 
disadvantages.  I  will  now  describe  some  houses 
I  had  constructed  here  ten  years  or  more  since, 
not  only  suited  for  carrying  out  all  th.it  is 
requisite  in  growing  fruit,  but  suited  for  persons 
of  small  means,  and  as  the  Grapes  merely  re- 
quire to  be  thinned,  the  superfluous  shoots  cut 
off  occasionally, and  the  doorsopened  andsliutat 
proper  hours,  a  lad  or  a  common  labourer  can 
do  this,  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  test  what  I 
say,  let  him  come  and  see  ;  the  editor  knows  my 
address.  As  these  houses  were  constructed 
merely  for  experiment,  they  are  of  small  size, 
2o  ft.  in  length  only  ;  one  is  a  Vinery  contain- 
ing -'lOO  bunches  of  Grapes,  Royal  Muscadine  ; 
another  a  Peach  house  with  two  trees,  on  one  of 
which  I  counted  .'jOO  fruits.  The  mode  of  con- 
struction is  as  follows  :  These  houses  run  north 
and  south  ;  no  other  aspect  will  answer;  they 
are  '2o  ft.  in  length  ;  they  are  made  somewhat 
like  a  wedge,  7  ft.  wide  on  the  floor  and  'J  ft.  at 
the  roof  ;  the  rafters  run  down  to  the  ground, 
and  they  are  8  ft.  in  length  ;  they  are  grooved, 
and  the  glass  is  slipped  in  ;  there  is  no  putty  or 
paint ;  but  tlie  wood  requires  to  be  brushed  over 
when  quite  dry  with  petroleum,  which  pene- 
trates tlie  entire  wood  and  preserves  it.  One 
coat  of  paint  will  produce  a  good  effect,  Ijut  it  is 
not  necessary ;  each  square  of  glass  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  means  of  a  thin  piece  of  copper  ;  there 
is  a  door  at  each  end.  A  house  of  this  size  can 
be  built  for  £10.  .'100  bunches  of  the  Muscadine 
will  sell  in  September  in  Covent  Garden  for 
more  than  £o.  The  door.?  are  open  from  8  a.m. 
until  1  p.m.  to  give  firmness  to  the  leaves  ;  the}- 
are  then  shut,  and  a  temperature  of  100'^  is 
secured  wlien  the  sun  shines.  In  building  a 
house  of  this  shape  the  rays  of  the  sun  glance 
off,  and  we  get  no  burning  and  no  red  spider.  I 
presume  a  house  of  this  shape  might  answer 
built  20  ft.  in  height  if  the  proper  angle  for  the 
rafters  be  preserved.  The  rafters  are  not  of  the 
common  form,  and  to  build  a  house  of  this  shape 


it  would  be  necessary  to  send  a  small  model 
rafter  to  any  one  requiring  it. 

Philodendeon. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  PEACHES  AND 

NECTARINES. 

In  a  general  way  the  pruning  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  is  left  till  the  winter  or  spring,  but  if 
thinned  out  by  removing  all  superfluous  shoots 
directly  the  fruit  is  off,  those  remaining  are 
benefited,  as  not  only  are  they  more  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  sun,  which  would  very 
materially  help  them,  but  the  energies  of  the 
trees  are  directed  to  fewer  buds,  which  swell  up 
the  finer  and  faster,  and  healthy  blossoms  are 
the  result.  I  would  therefore  advise  all  who  can 
anyhow  spare  the  time  to  do  their  pruning  now, 
and  not  to  leave  anymore  wood  thsn  is  absolutely 
required  for  laying  or  tying  in  to  fill  every  portion 
of  the  trellis,  and  if  the  shoots  are  about  6  in.  oi 
so  apart,  that  is  quite  near  enough,  as  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  having  them  thicker.  What 
is  more  important  than  anything  else  at  this 
season  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
is  tlie  keeping  of  the  foliage  clean  and  free  from 
red  spider,  whicli  can  only  be  done  by  giving  the 
trees  tlie  same  attention  as  is  generally  afforded 
them  when  bearing  a  crop.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  red  spider  is  dryness  at  the  roots, 
and  another,  the  hot  arid  state  of  the  air  of 
the  house,  under  which  adverse  conditions  the 
foliage  soon  becomes  distressed  and  a  prey  to 
insects.  If  the  lights  cannot  be  taken  entirely  off, 
the  house  should  be  set  wide  open,  the  trees 
heavily  syringed  every  evening,  and  the  borders 
should  have  a  thorough  soaking  with  either  clear 
water  or  liquid  manure  if  they  are  thought  weak 
enough  to  require  the  latter.  S.  D. 


Fruit  Trees  as  Ornaments.— It  is  singu- 
lar how  persistently  w-e  cling  to  old  notions,  one 
of  which  is  that  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  are 
rarely  combined,  and  that  when  it  is  so,  the  useful 
character  of  a  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  is  sutiicient  to 
exclude  it  from  being  employed  in  an  ornamental 
way.  We  arc  all  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of 
fruit  trees,  which  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  of  many  ornamental  trees  grown  wholly 
for  their  flowers.  Yet  how  seldom  do  we  find  a 
fruit  tree  in  our  pleasure  grounds,  large  or  small, 
except  behind  a  hedge  or  screen  to  shut  it  out  of 
sight  !  Are  we  so  much  enslaved  by  prejudice  or 
fashion  as  to  blindly  follow  so  absurd  a  practice — 
one  that  makes  one-half  the  country  barren  when, 
bj' utilising  fruit  trees  in  both  their  useful  and 
ornamental  characters,  we  might  increase  our 
supplies  of  fruit  threefold  from  the  space  now 
occupied  by  totally  unproductive  subjects  ?  Fruit 
trees  in  spring.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  with  their 
cheery  blossoms,  and  Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  and 
Pears,  form  such  sheets  of  bloom  as  to  be  quite 
striking,  and  when  covered  with  fruit  I  find  them 
highly  appreciated  for  purposes  of  decoration. 
Why,  then,  do  we  forbid  their  presence  on  lawns 
and  in  pleasure  grounds  ?  We  talk  of  Kent  as 
the  garden  of  England ;  more  than  half  its  beauty 
is  due  to  fruit  trees  being  planted  so  indiscrimi- 
nately, that  the  eye  always  catches  the  beautiful 
effect  which  they  produce,  according  to  the  season 
of  flovfcrs  or  fruit. — J.  G. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 
Peaches.— As  nest  year's  crop  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  treatment  the  trees  re- 
ceive after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  see  that  the 
foliage  is  kept  clean  and  healthy  by  means  of  a 
copious  syringing  and  watering  until  the  flower 
buds  become  prominent.  Remove  all  breast-%vood 
as  it  appears,  and  prune  away  every  shoot  that 
has  borne  fruit  and  is  not  likely  to  be  of  further 
service.  This  process  will  let  in  light,  warmth, 
and  air,  the  buds  will  ripen  properly,  and  the  roots 
being  kept  right  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
dropping  in  the  spring  when  they  ought  to  be 
bursting  into  flower.    Abundant  ventilation  is  of 
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course  imperative,  and  trees  that  have  been  forced 
very  early  will  derive  great  bcnelit  from  the  full 
exposure  of  their  leaves  and  roots  to  dew  and 
rain,  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  lights  ;  but  this 
should  not  be  done  until  the  wood  is  quite  ripe, 
and  they  sliould  be  replaced  before  the  borders 
get  saturated  with  cold  rain.  IE  .any  of  the  bor- 
ders require  renovating,  or  lifting  is  thought 
advisable,  the  materials  should  be  got  ready  in  a 
dry  stcTtc,  and  the  work  should  be  done  before  the 
leaves  fall.  Sound  calcareous  loam  and  old  lime 
rubble  will  grow  the  best  of  Peaches,  and  manure 
should  be  used  as  a  mulching  in  preference  to 
mixing  it  with  the  soil.  In  the  course  of  ten  days 
new  roots  will  begin  to  worl<,  and  forcing  may  be 
commenced  at  the  u^ual  time.  Keeji  late  houses 
well  stopped  and  guard  against  crowding  the 
young  wood.  Let  the  fruit  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  Sim,  and  discontinue  syringing  before  it  begins 
to  soften  for  ripening.  To  catch  the  full  flavour 
of  a  goad  I'each  it  should  be  gathered  before  it 
becomes  dead  ripe. 

Pigs. — Early  pot  trees,  from  which  the  second 
crop  has  been  gathered,  must  be  encouraged  to 
ripen  up  their  wood  and  go  to  rest.  I£  the  roof 
lights  are  portable  they  may  be  removed  for  a 
short  time  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  cleansing 
infiuence  of  warm  showers  ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  do  no*",  become  too  wet  at  the 
roots,  otherwise  the  young  Figs,  that  should  be 
the  first  to  ripen  next  spring,  will  get  too  forward 
and  fall  off.  Prolific  kinds,  like  Brown  Turkey, 
should  not  be  allowe<l  to  ripen  more  than  two 
crops,  as  any  fruit  that  commences  swelling  after 
the  second  crop  is  gathered  only  weakens  the 
trees  and  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  excitement 
when  they  ought  to  be  going  to  rest.  Late  houses 
now  ripening  second  crops  will  require  a  free 
circulation  of  air  with  gentle  fire  heat  to  prevent 
spotting  or  cracking.  Syringing  must  be  discon- 
tinued, and  water,  where  the  roots  are  inside, 
must  be  given  sparingly  on  fine  mornings  in 
order  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  moisture  before 
niglitfall. 

Stl'awberries. — The  potting  of  Strawberries 
will  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  plants 
as  days  decrease  in  length  will  make  rapid  growth. 
Give  them  plenty  of  room  to  prevent  elongation 
of  the  foliage,  defer  watering  until  the  sun  is  off 
them,  and  guard  against  the  ingress  of  worms  by 
watering  once  or  twice  a  week  with  clear  diluted 
soot  water.  Remove  runners  as  the  plants  become 
established,  and  encourage  the  ripening  of  the 
crowns  of  those  intended  for  early  forcing,  I'y 
placing  them  on  raised  planks    or  shutters. 

Eodnor  Cadlc.  W.  Coleman, 
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Soldat  Labouretar.— .?y'"'"y»w— DeSoldat, 
P.eurre  de  lUumenliach,  Auguste  Van  Mons 
Soldat. 

Description  of  the  Tree.  —  AVood,  very 
strong.  Pranchcs,  numerous,  erect  at  the  top  of 
the  stem,  spread  out  at  the  base,  very  long  and 
very  thick,  \ery  flexible,  of  a  greyish-brown, 
with  the  lenticular  markings  excessively  lar^e, 
rather  abundant,  with  the  callosities  very  pro- 
minent. Eyes,  verj'  bulky,  ovoid,  pointed,  spread 
out  away  from  the  wood.  Leaves,  rather  large 
and  numerous,  oval  or  long  oval,  acuminate,  ir- 
regularly  indented  and  crenulated  at  the  edges, 
with  a  long  thick  rigid  stalk,  provided  with  very 
highly  developed  stipules.  Fertility,  satisfactory 
and  constant. 

Culture. — This  is  a  tree  of  somewhat  uncom- 
mon vigour,  growing  admirably  on  a  Quince 
stock  ;  the  graft  develops  quickly,  and  by  the 
second  year  it  begins  to  form  pyramids,  with 
which  no  fault  can  be  found. 

Description  op  the  Fruit. — Size,  above  the 
average.  Form,  pretty  variable,  most  frequently 
irregularly  turbinate,  blunt,  and  knobbed  or  veiy 
globularly  turbinate.  Stalk,  of  medium  length 
or  short,  well  grown,  bent,    sometimes  knotty, 


oblique  or  vertically  inserted  in  a  cavity  of  no 
great  depth,  and  usually  wrinkled  at  the  edges. 
Eye,  large  or  medium,  half  closed  or  shut, 
slightly  sunk.  Skin,  thin  and  more  or  less  rough  ; 
the  ground  is  golden  yellow,  thickly  covered  with 
dots,  spots,  and  streaks  of  a  reddish-brown  and 
squamose,  which  gives  it  a  speckled  appearance 
like  granite,  especially  on  that  side  which  is  next 
the  sun.  Besides  this  it  is  spotted  with  fawn 
colour  round  the  stalk.  Flesh,  white,  half  fine 
grained,  melting  or  half  melting,  with  a  few 
gritty  concretions  towards  the  core.  Juice,  very 
abundant,  very  sugary,  vinous,  sub-acid,  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  Season,  towards  the  end  of 
October,  and  lasting  easily  until  December. 
Quality,  first-rate. 

History. — For  a  long  time  the  Orpheline 
d'Enghion  has  been  mistaken  in  France  for  the 
Soldat  Laboureur  variety,  but  during  the  last 
twenty  years  these  two  varieties  have  ceased  to 
form  a  lione  of  contention  amongst  pomological 
writers.  Major  Espercn,  the  famous  Belgian 
pomologist,  who  served  with  great  distinction 
under  Xapoleon  I.,  and  at  Malines  in  1847, 
was  the  raiser  of  this  Pear.  He  first  ob- 
tained it  between  1817  and  1820,  and  gave 
it  tlie  name  it  bears  in  allusion  to  the  hard 
work  which  he  had  done  as  a  soldier,  as  contrasted 
with  the  peaceful  work  he  had  in  his  rare  fur- 
loughs, which  he  always  devoted  to  growing  seed- 
lings {PorlefeuWc  des  Horticidlriirs,  1848).  It  has 
also  stated  that  this  Pear  was  not  introduced  into 
French  orchards  until  1841.  This  date  is  entirely 
wrong,  for  the  Horticultural  Committee  of  Angers 
grafted  it  in  its  nursery  as  far  back  as  1838,  and 
I  myself  can  bear  witness  that  it  fruited  for  the 
first  time  in  1842,  the  Pears  it  produced  on  this 
occasion  being  eaten  on  December  3,  while  those 
of  the  following  year  were  not  eaten  until  three 
weeks  after  that  date  ("Archives  of  the  Angers 
Committee — T.istcrs'  Picport  "). 

Souvenir  du  Congres. — '^i/noni/m—Vohe 
du  Congri's  Pomologique. 

Description  of  the  Tree.. — Wood  not  verj' 
strong.  Branches  pretty  numerous  ;  spread  out 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  erect  at  the  top,  of 
medium  thickness,  very  long  indeed,  kneed,  light 
brown,  tinged  slightly  with  pink,  with  the  lenti- 
cular markings  distinct  and  well  separated,  the 
callosities  being  flattened.  Eyes,  small,  wide, 
separated  from  the  wood,  often  projecting  in  long 
spurs,  and  being  badly  joined  together.  Leaves 
small,  oval,  elongated,  sometimes  acuminate, 
deeply  crenulated,  borne  on  a  short,  thick  stalk, 
and  accompanied  by  well-developed  stipulus.  Fer- 
tility, great. 

C'ULLURE. — This  Pear  tree,  the  vigour  of  which 
is  nothing  out  of  the  common,  grows  as  easily  on 
the  Quince  as  on  the  free  stock.  Its  growth  is  no 
way  exceptional,  but  the  pyramids  it  forms  are 
good  looking  enough. 

Description  of  the  Fruit.— Size  above  the 
average.  Shape,  turbinate,  very  much  rounded, 
and  somewhat  knobbed,  especially  at  the  top, 
which  is  generally  mamraellated.  Stalk,  pretty 
long,  thin,  bent  back,  and  regularly  inserted  in 
the  centre  of  a  basin,  which  is  rarely  very  deep. 
Eye,  medium,  open,  well  made,  inserted  in  a  basin, 
which  is  of  varying  size,  and  whose  edges  are 
irregular.  Skin,  rough,  olive  yellow,  slightly 
dotted  with  browTi,  partly  covered  with  veins  and 
spots  of  fawn  colour,  more  or  less  tinged  with  red 
on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh,  yellowish  white, 
firm  texture,  melting,  juicy,  .almost  free  from 
grit.  Juice,  abundant,  sugar}-,  acidulous,  and 
with  a  musky  fragrance,  which  is  rendered  de- 
licious by  its  not  being  too  pronounced.  Season, 
from  November  well  into  December.  Quality, 
first-rate, 

HiSTORT. — Tills  Pear  was  first  raised  at  Rouen 
in  18.5G,  and  was  described  in  the  following  year 
by  its  discoverer,  M.  Boisbunel.a  fruit  gi'ower  of 
that  locality,  who  then  submitted  it  to  the  horti- 
cultural club  of  thiit  city,  and  afterwards  called 
it  after  the  pomological  congress  held  there. 

Passe  Colzaar. — Synonyms — Passe  Colmar 
Epineux,  Passe  Colmar  Superfin,  Colmar   Preul, 


Colmar  Souverain,  Kegentine,  Souverain  d'Hiver, 
Passe  Colmar  Gris  de  Percel,  D'Argenson,  Beurr^ 
Argenson,  lieurr^  Colmar  ,Gris,  Chapman,  Col- 
mar Epineux,  I'asse  Colmar  Gris,  I'ricol,  Koi  de 
ii.aviere.  Ananas  d'Hiver,  Cellite,  Colmar  Dor^, 
Colmar  Gris,  Colmar  d'Hardenpont,  Fondante  do 
Mons.  Gambler,  Marotte  Sucr(5  Jaune,  Present  de 
Malines,  Kegentin,  Passe  Colmar  Ordinaire,  Im- 
p(jratrice.  Passe  Colmar  Nouveau,  Colmar  de  Sill}', 
Pncelie  Condesienne,  Beurr(5  Passe  Colmar  Dor(;, 
Passe  Colmar  Souverain,  Passe  Colmar  Supreme, 
Bergintin,  Double  Passe  Colmar,  Passo  Col- 
mar d'Hardenpont,  Pas.sc  Colmar  de  Vienne, 
Pressel,  Supreme  Gris,  Passe  Colmar  Uori,  Passe 
Colmar  d'PIiver,  Passe  Colmar  Rouse,  Beurr6 
Chapman,  Colmar  Bonnet,  Passe  Colmar  Tardif, 
I'asse  Colmar  Vineuse  d'Hiver,  Preul,  Fondante 
de  Paris,  Gambrier,  I'asse  Colmar  Precel,  Viic&\ 
Bergintin,  Precel  Ragentin. 

Description  op  the  Tree. — Wood,  rather 
weak.  Branches,  pretty  numerous,  slightly 
spread  out,  short,  and  of  medium  thickness,  only 
slightly  kneed,  greenisli-yellow,  with  vcr}-  fine  and 
distinctly  marked  lenticular  markings,  with  cal- 
losities prominent.  Eyes,  thick,  ovoid,  blunt,  and 
standing  out  from  the  wood,  often  forming  a  spur. 
Leaves,  small,  abundant,  oval,  generally  acumi- 
nate, regularly  serrated,  borne  on  strong  and 
rather  long  stalk.     Fertility  great. 

Culture. — The  vigour  of  this  Pear  tree  is 
moderate,  and  the  growtli  of  its  graft  very  slow  ; 
it  may  be  grafted  either  on  the  Quince  or  free 
stock  ;  it  forms  pyramids,  which  although  small 
are  nevertheless  rather  handsome. 

Description  op  the  Fruit.  —  Size,  often 
above  the  average,  and  sometimes  considerably  so. 
Shape,  viiriable,  either  irregularly  turbinate,  flat- 
tened, knobbed  and  contorted,  or  elongated, 
turbinate,  regular,  blunt,  and  much  swollen  in  the 
whole  of  the  lower  part.  Stalk,  of  average 
length,  somewhat  thin  or  well  grown  rarely  much 
curved,  generally  swollen  at  the  ends,  especially 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  fruit,  which  sometimes 
forms  a  prominent  boss,  implanted  obliquely  or 
vertically,  and  always  level  with  the  surface. 
Eye,  medium,  open,  pLaced  in  a  large  basin,  the 
depth  of  which  is  rather  variable,  and  the  edges 
very  much  rounded.  Skin,  thick,  golden  yellow, 
speckled  and  faintly  marbled  with  red,  spotted 
with  the  same  round  the  stalk  and  sometimes 
also  in  the  cavity,  tinged  with  vermilion  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh,  melting  or  ha'.f  brittle, 
yellowish-white,  fine  grained,  juicy  and  fragrant, 
but  very  slightly  granulated  about  the  pips. 
Juice,  exceedingly  abundant,  very  sugary,  and 
very  vinous,  possessing  a  perfume  of  rare  delicacy. 
Season,  from  the  end  of  November  or  beginning 
of  December,  and  lasting  sometimes  until  the 
month  of  March.     Quality,  first-class. 

History. — The  Passe  Colmar  is  scarcely  a 
century  old,  and  }'et  during  that  period  1  find, 
without  very  great  research,  it  has  gone  by  no 
less  than  fift}--three  synonyms — surely  an  ex- 
cellent testimony  toitsvalue.andat  the  same  time 
an  exposure  of  the  frauds  and  tricksof  speculative 
growers.  It  was  first  obtained  in  I7.'>8,  by  the 
Abbe  d'Hardenpont,  a  grower  well  known  as 
having  raised  several  other  excellent  v.arieties.  The 
abbe  lived  at  Mons,  in  Belgium,  where  lie  planted 
in  his  garden  near  the  Havre  Gate  of  tliat  ancient 
town  a  collection  of  fruit  trees  which  included  a 
large  number  ol!  varieties.  He  first  called  this 
fruit  Passe  Colmar  Epineux  (thorn})  anil  then  set 
about  propagating  it.  The  Germans  were  the  first 
to  grow  it  outside  Belgium,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  DiniUchir  Oh.il;irirti>fr,  publislied"  at  Weimar 
in  1794.  It  w.as  not  introduced  into  France  until 
many  years  after,  but  not  as  late,  however,  as  1825, 
as  has  been  erroneously  stated,  for  at  this  date 
Louis  Noisette  had  cultivated  it  for  some  fifteen 
years,  as  will  be  proved  by  the  following  passage 
taken  from  one  of  the  best  known  horticultural 
journals  of  Belgium :  "  The  Passe  Colmar,"  says 
11.  Roye,  "  remained  for  a  long  time  unknown  in 
France.  Noisette  introduced  it  about  l.'^Ofi.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  propagate  it  owing 
to  its  being  frequently  confounded  with  the  old- 
fashioned  Colmar  or  Manne  Pear,  a  mistake  which 
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would  be  impossible  in  these  days  owing  to  the 
relations  whicli  have  been  established  between 
fruit  growers  of  all  nations  (^Annales  de  Pormlogk 
Selgect  Etramjbr,  1831)." 

Kemarks. — Fondante  de  Paniselle  is  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  a  synonym  of  the  Passe  Colmar,  nor 
of  the  Delices  d'Hardenpont  d'Angers,  the  name 
belonging  properly  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  or 
to  the  Di'lices  d'Hardenpont  de  Belgique.  The 
Passe  Colmar  Musque  has  also  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Passe  Colmar,  but  takes  the  rank  of  a  distinct 
variety.  In  1830, 1  received  from  the  nurseries  at 
Vilvoi"de-lez-Bruxelles,  which  were  then  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  late  JI.  Laurent  de  Bavay,  a  certain 
Colmar  do  !<illy,  which  figured  in  luy  catalogue 
for  several  years,  but  about  1860  I  gave  up 
growing  it,  having  proved  its  identity  wi+h  the 
Passe  Colmar.  In  1835  Van  Mons  made  a  wise 
recommendation  on  the  subject  of  the  Pear  now 
being  described.  "  We  must,"  says  he,  "  take 
gfreat  care  not  to  allow  this  fruit  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  the  early  frosts,  otherwise  patches  of 
moss  will  establish  themselves  on  its  skin  and 
black  specks  in  its  flesh,  which  will  become 
bitter. 

Nelis  d'Hiver  (Poire  Bonne  de  Malines). — 
Si/nontjms — La  Bonne  Malinoise,  Beurre  de 
Malines,  Etoumeau,  Malanaisc  Cuvelier,  Berga- 
mote  Thouin,  Colmar  Nelis,  Thouin  Colmar 
d'Hiver. 

Desckiption  of  the  Tree. — Wood,  pretty 
strong.  Branches,  very  numerous,  erect  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  spread  out  at  the  base,  of  average 
thickness,  long,  ver3'  much  kneed,  of  a  light 
greyish-brown,  with  large  and  closelj'-packed 
lenticular  markings,  the  callosities  being  scarcely 
perceptible.  Eyes,  small  or  medium,  pointed 
ovoid,  separated  from  the  wood,  often  project- 
ing like  a  spur,  and  with  the  scales  disjointed. 
Leaves,  pretty  small,  abundant,  oval  lanceolate, 
regularly  serrated,  and  borne  on  a  long,  well- 
grown  stalk.     Fertility,  great. 

Culture. — It  may  be  grafted  either  on  a  Quince 
or  Pear  stock  ;  it  is  vigorous  of  growth,  but  only 
begins  to  form  a  fine  tree  after  the  second  year. 
It  forms  perfect  pyramids  well  covered  with 
foliage  and  well  branched. 

Description  op  the  Fruit. — Size,  medium, 
or  below  the  average.  Shape,  variable,  generally 
between  the  blunt  and  swollen,  turbinate, 
strongly  knobbled,  globular.  Stalk,  neither  very 
long  nor  very  thick,  swollen  at  the  base,  curved, 
inserted  obliquely  at  the  surface.  Eye,  very 
open,  sometimes  twisted,  the  segments  being  very 
short,  placed  inamde,  deep,  round  basin,  the  edges 
of  which  are  seldom  irregular.  Skin,  thick,  dull 
j-ellow,  speckled  with  red,  spotted  with  light 
brown,  striped  with  the  same  in  the  cavity  which 
holds  the  stalk,  and  much  bronzed,  especially  on 
the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh,  yellowish,  tine  in 
texture,  excessively  melting,  juicy,  and  slightly 
granular  near  the  pips.  Juice,  very  abundant, 
sugary,  vinous,  acidulated,  possessing  a  delicious 
perfume  reminding  one  of  the  Eose.  Season, 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  tlie  end  of 
December,  and  sometimes  into  the  month  of 
January.     Quality,  first-class. 

History. — This  Pear  belongs  to  Belgium,  and 
was  one  of  the  results  of  a  sowing  made  at  Malines 
by  the  Councillor  Jean  Charles  Nelis,  a  well- 
known  horticultural  amateur,  who  died  in  183i. 
The  exact  date  of  its  appearance  is  unknown.  In 
1819  M.  Bivort,  in  his  Album  de  Pomologie,  thought 
that  it  probably  dated  from  the  last  years  of  the 
first  French  Empire,  an  opinion  which  we  arc  in- 
clined to  sliare,  seeing  that  this  Pear  had  already 
become  known  to  the  English  growers  before 
1820,  as  is  clearly  proved  b\'  the  passage  quoted 
below  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  :  "  Mr.  John  Turner,  the  assis- 
tant secretary,  first  introduced  this  Pear  to  the 
notice  of  the  society  in  October,  1820,  in  a  report 
presented  by  him  on  several  varieties  which  he 
had  recently  received  for  us  from  M.  Stoffcls,  of 
Malines,  during  the  years  1818  and  1819.  This 
Pear,  grown  in  England,  possesses  the  same  good 
qualities  as  recommend  it  in  the  place  of  its 
birth."    It  was  not  grown  in  France  until  much 


later;  not,  in  f.act,  according  to  Professor  Alplionse 
de  Breuil  in  liis  C'oh)-.s  d'Arl/orlctiHure,  until  1828. 
At  first  it  was  called  by  several  different  names, 
such  as  Nelis  d'Hiver  (Winter  Nelis),  Colmar 
Nelis,  Bonne  de  Malines,  Sec,  but  the  last  seems  to 
liave  stuck  to  it,  and  it  is  by  this  name  that 
it  is  at  present  most  generally  known  to 
French  growers  and  sellers.  Besides,  although 
it  has  frequently  been  denied,  this  appellation 
was  the  one  by  which  it  was  most  generally 
known  from  the  very  first,  as  Dr.  Lindley  testifies 
in  the  following  passage  from  his  "  Guide  to  the 
Orchard  and  "Kitchen  Gaiden,"  1831  :  "  Nelis 
d'Hiver. — This  exquisite  Pear  was  obtained  as  a 
seedling  by  M.  Nelis,  of  Malines,  and  it  was  in 
honour  of  this  well-known  amateur  that  it  le- 
ceived  the  above  name,  but  long  before  it  received 
this  cognomen  it  was  called  in  certain  gardens 
Bonne  de  Malines." 

Eemarks. — It  was  supposed  some  years  since 
that  the  Dr.  Nelis  Pear  was  identical  witli  the 
Bonne  de  Malines.  This  idea  was  without  foun- 
dation, because  the  former  of  these  fruits  ripens 
fully  two  months  before  the  latter.  As  for  the 
Bergamot  Thouin,  which  has  also  been  said  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Bonne  de  Malines,  it  is  only  right 
to  classify  it  amongst  the  synonjnns  of  this  Pear, 
whicli  it  resembles  in  every  particular. 
(_To  he  contiiuied.) 
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ECHEVERIAS  FOB  WINTER  FLOWERING. 
Few  plants  present  a  more  striking  appearance 
than  well-grown  specimens  of  E.  metallica.  The 
foliage  of  this  species  is  at  all  times  handsome, 
but  when  surmounted  by  its  quaint-looking  flower- 
spikes,  its  beauty  is  very  much  enhanced.  Al- 
though the  individual  blooms  can  scarcelj'  be 
termed  showy,  they  have  a  bright,  cheerful  appear, 
ance,  and  show  up  well  when  placed  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  fine-foliaged  plants.  The 
chief  beauty  of  this  plant,  however,  lies  in  the  flower 
stems,\vhich  exliibit  apeculiar,  but  pleasing  shade  of 
colour,  which  may  be  best  described  as  a  bright 
coral-red.  Taking  the  inflorescence  as  a  whole, 
its  curious  wax-like  appearance  might  easily  in- 
duce the  belief  that  it  was  moulded  out  of  this  mate- 
rial.^\nien  so  placed  in  greenhouses  or  conservatories 
that  the  flower-stems  issue  from  amongst  a  mass  of 
verdure,  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  plant  is  fully 
displayed.  In  order  to  obtain  good,  well-flowered 
plants  for  winter  work,  some  young  healthy  speci- 
mens should  be  shifted  into  fresh  loam  in  early 
spring.  Grow  them  in  a  light,  well-ventilated 
structure,  picking  off  all  bloom  until  about  the 
beginning  of  September,  when  the  flower-stems 
may  be  allowed  to  develop.  Flowers  will  then 
be  produced  continuously  all  through  the  winter- 
expanding  in  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°.  If  a 
portion  of  the  stock  is  not  allowed  to  throw  up 
bloom  until  a  latter  period,  a  succession  of  flower 
all  through  the  spring  months  will  be  secured. 
Old  plants  which  have  become  leggy  and  top- 
heavy  may  be  easily  dwarfed  by  cutting  off  their 
heads  about  4  in.  below  the  loaves,  and  inserting 
them  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  placing  them  where 
they  are  tnlly  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  If  this 
operation  be  performed  early  in  the  summer,  the 
pots  will  become  well  filled  with  fibre  by  the  win- 
ter, and  such  plants  will  prove  very  ornamental, 
forming  a  massi\e  rosette  of  broad,  handsome 
leaves,  and  throwing  up  several  strong  spikes  of 
bloom.  Echevcriaretusa  is  a  species  the  merits 
of  which  are  by  no  means  so  fully  recognised  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  In  beauty  of  foliage  it  cannot 
compare  with  such  kinds  as  E.  secunda  glauca, 
but  it  makes  amends  for  this  deficiency  by 
flowering  freely  and  prof  usely  ttaough  the  winter 
months,  not  needing  to  be  assisted  by  artificial 
heat.  This  species  is  easily  increased,  as  it  throws 
off  a  number  of  ofE-shoots  from  the  main 
stem,  which  strike  with  great  freedom. 
This  kind  requires  liberal  treatment  during  the 
summer  months.  The  plants  should  be  sliifted 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  after  being 
kept  rather  close  for  a  few  weeks  until  quite  re- 


covered from  the  check,  should  be  placed  in  a 
light  airy  greenhouse,  fully  exposed  dming  the 
summer  months  to  the  sun.  During  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  beginning  of  September  they 
would  be  benefited  by  full  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  air  outdoors,  after  which  time  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  :  or  a 
portion  of  the  stock  may  be  hastened  into  full 
bloom  by  placing  them  in  a  light  position  in  an 
intermediate  structure.  A  plant  in  a  4-in.  pot 
should  be  furnished  with  three  or  four  good 
rosettes  of  foliage,  which,  when  surmounted  by  a 
mass  of  bright  red  cheerful-looking  blooms,  may 
be  usefully  employed  in  many  kinds  of  floral  de- 
corations. J.  C.  B. 


THE    D.'VTE    PALMS. 


The  value  of  Palms  for  furnishing  and  other 
decorative  puriDOses  is  well  known,  their  rich 
green  foliage  and  noble  habit  and  their  strong 
constitution,  which  enables  them  to  bear  with  im- 
punitj'  a  great  amount  of  rough  treatment,  being 
characters  especially  valuable  to  the  furnisher 
as  well  as  to  plant  growers  generally.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  to  find  some  of  our  enterpris- 
ing trade  horticulturists  turning  tlieir  attention 
to  these  useful  plant=,  and  I  could  point  to  several 
establisliments  where  many  of  the  beautiful 
members  of  this  magnificent  family,  which  up  to 
the  present  one  only  met  with  in  botanical  col- 
lections  or  herbaria,  are  to  be  found  in  large 
numbers.  There  are  numbers  of  valuable  orna- 
mental Palms  yet  to  be  introduced  toour  gardens, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  they  have  been 
taken  in  hand  by  some  of  our  .spirited  nurserymen 
we  may  soon  become  acquainted  with  them. 
There  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  in  the  impossibility  of  propagating  the 
majority  of  Palms  by  any  method  other  than  that 
of  raising  them  from  seed,  wdiich  of  course  must 
be  imported,  as  very  few  even  where  space  can  be 
given  are  known  to  fruit  in  this  country.  The 
many  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  the 
collector  of  these  seeds  may  be  instanced  by  the 
case  of  that  prince  of  Palms,  Cocos  Weddelliana 
This  plant  was  long  known  to  horticulturists  before 
it  was  found  possible  to  introduce  it  in  any 
quantity,  owing  to  the  suspicion  of  the  natives 
wdio  were  employed  to  collect  seeds,  and  who  (so 
it  is  said)  either  by  boiling  or  some  other  method 
destroyed  the  germinating  power  of  the  seeds. 
Looking  at  the  progressive  strides  that  the 
various  modes  of  civilisation  are  rapidly  making 
in  the  countries  where  Palms  abound,  and  the 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  travellers,  col- 
lectors," &c.,  for  the  introduction  to  our  gardens  of 
the  riches  of  the  tropical  flora,  it  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  hoped  that  seeds  in  quantity  of  all 
those  Palms  whose  presence  in  our  gardens  is 
desirable  may  be  procurable. 

The  gbxus  Phcesix  is  one  which,  w-hether 
viewed  from  its  economical  value,  its  historical 
connections,  or  the  decorative  beauty  of  some  of 
its  members,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting.  It  is  distributed  over  North,  South- 
east, and  West  Africa,  and  tropical  Asin,  to  whicli 
countries  it  is  indigenous,  and  in  Soutli  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  originally  introduced.  Consti- 
tuting as  it  does  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  cither  of  food,  clothing,  or  commerce  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  its  various 
members  are  found,  its  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment is  one  of  their  chief  pursuits.  Of  the  Date 
Palm  (P.  dactvlifera)  especially  may  this  be  said, 
which  besides  "the  great  value  of  its  fruit  as  food, 
yields  in  its  leaves  material  for  the  construction 
of  huts,  ba.skets,  walking  sticks,  &c. ;  from  the 
fibre  surrounding  the  base  of  the  leaves  coarse 
cloth  and  ropes"  are  made;  houses  are  built 
of  the  wood,  an  intoxicating  drink,  "toddy,' 
is  made  from  the  sap,  and  the  Date 
stones  are  ground  into  food  for  camels. 
It  is  said  that  in  Southern  Europe  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  are  planted  with  this  Palm  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  its  leaves  on  Palm  Sunday. 
They  are  also  used  by  the  Jews  for  a  similar 
purpose  on  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 
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1'.  SYLVESTRis  is  a  species  common  all  over 
Inriia,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  wild  parent  of 
the  Date  Palm,  to  which  species  it  bears  a  close 
resemblance.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  the 
"  toddy "  of  the  Indians,  and  Date  sugar  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  juice. 

P.  PAKINIFEEA,  a  dwarf  species,  j-ields  an 
inferior  kind  of  Sago.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  confusion  with  this  plant,  as  by  some  authors 
I  find  it  described  as  having  a  stem  from  II)  ft.  to 
:;0  ft.  high,  whereas  the  true  farinifera  is  almost 
stemless.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  plant  in  a  young 
state,  and  I  believe  rather  rare.  It  is  a  native  of 
Cochin  China. 

From  the  temperature,  latitude,  or  high  eleva- 
tion at  which  most  of  the  species  of  Phoenix  arc 
found,  it  may  be  seen  that  they  are  capable  of 
being  cultivated  in  a  lower  temperature  than  most 
Palms  require.  A  warm  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory, and  in  some  cases  a  warm  position  on  the 
lawn  or  by  the  side  of  a  path  in  summer,  will 
be  found  agreeable  to  them.  In  the  latter  position 
their  graceful  habit  would  render  tliem  very 
attractive.  Good  seeds  soon  germinate  on  a  little 
bottom  heat,  and  if  potted  in  a  light  loamy  soil 
and  l<ept  in  a  stove  for  a  year  or  two,  good  useful 
plants  will  be  formed.  Of  course  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  place  them  outside  until  the)'  have 
formed  strong  plants.  Rich  loam  and  a  little  good 
cow-manure  form  a  compost  suited  to  them.  They 
like  plenty  of  water,  and  not  too  much  root  room. 
It  is  .surprising  how  well  many  Palms  will  do  in 
small  pots  if  plenty  of  water  and  a  little  stimu- 
lant are  given  them. 

Scale.  -  For  destroying  scale,  to  attacks  from 
which  all  Palms  are  more  or  less  subject,  I  use 
paraffin  oil  in  the  proportion  of  a  wineglassful 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  With  this  we  syringe  the 
plants,  then  rub  the  scales  loose  with  a  brush, 
which  may  easily  be  done  after  the  mixture  has 
touched  them,  and  then  syringe  again.  Never 
dip  a  plant  in  tliis  mixture  for  reasons  which  will 
be  obvious  to  those  who  understand  its  nature. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  known 
species  of  this  genus,  as  they  are  so  much  alike  in 
all  important  points,  that  unless  one  went  into  a 
lengthy  and  tedious  description,  any  account  I 
could  give  would  be  worthless  as  a  help  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  And  here  let  me  point  out  how 
important  it  is  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
name  unknown  Palms  without  complete  material. 
Already  great  confusion  has  been  caused  by  neg- 
lect of  this  most  important  rule.  There  are  many 
quite  distinct  genera  even  of  Palm.s,  which 
in  their  habits  .and  foliage  are  .absolutely  identical. 
Of  the  genus  Phcenix  there  are  about  a  dozen 
species,  the  best  of  those  known  being  P.  nqiicola, 
P.  paludosa,  P.  farinifera,  P.  tenuis,  P.  reclinata, 
and  P.  sylvestris.  Z.  B. 


almost  black  blotch,  and  Madame  Glevitzky, 
bright  vermilion  scarlet. — H.  P. 

Pancratium  illyricum.— We  had  six  bulbs 

of  this  sent  from  Holland  last  autumn.  They  were 
potted  in  turfy  peat,  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
lo.am  and  sand,  and  placed  in  an  intcrmedi.atc 
house.  Two  pot  fuls  were  made  of  the  six  bulbs. 
Only  two  of  the  bulbs  have  made  top-growth;  one 
has  pushed  uji  leaves  about  6  in.,  and  all 
li.ave  rooted  well;  indeed,  the  pots(9-in.  ones) are 
well  filled  with  roots;  but  still  the  plants  do  not 
succeed.  Will  some  of  youi  readers  kindly  tell 
me  liow  I  sliould  niannge  them  ? — A.  D.,  Both'}/. 

Momordlca  balsamina.— Fruit  of  this 
hanging  from  the  roof  of  a  stove  in  Messrs. 
Methven's  nurseries,  Edinburgh,  where  the  plant 
is  trained  in  wreaths  spanning  the  arch  of  the 
roof,  is  peculiarly  effective.  It  resembles  a  rough 
golden  bell,  furnished  with  two  rows  of  deep  red 
c.herr}'-like  seeds  down  e.ach  of  its  three  divisions. 
When  seven  or  eight  fruit  are  ripe  at  the  same 
time,  as  they  were  lately,  the  plant  must  be 
singularly  attractive.  If  sown  early  in  spring, 
the  plants  last  till  about  December.  The  foliage 
is  very  pretty,  but  the  small  yellow  flowers  are 
hardly  noticeable. — C.  JI.  Owen. 

Zephyranthes  tubispatha  and  rosea. 
— Some  piitfuls  of  these  are  just  now  one  mass  of 
charming  flowers,  and  for  greenliouse  decoration 
at  this  time  of  the  year  they  are  well  adapted,  the 
more  so  as  they  succeed  without  any  especial 
treatment.  My  bulbs  were  potted  in  good  soil 
composed  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  twelve 
months  last  spring,  and  both  last  year  and  this 
they  have  flowered  profusely  without  being  since 
potted  or  in  any  way  disturbed.  After  potting 
they  were  kept  in  a  pit  till  all  danger  from  frost 
was  over  ;  then  they  were  placed  out-of-doors  till 
the  flowers  showed  themselves,  when  they  were 
moved  under  cover,  and  after  flowering  kept 
moderately  dry  underneath  the  stage  till  spring  ; 
then  they  were  turned  out  as  before,  and  the 
result  has  been  in  every  way  satisfactor}'. — H.  P. 


The  Dutchman's  Pipe  (Aristoloohia  Sipho). 
— I  noticed  a  piece  of  wall  the  other  d.ay,  about 
200  square  ft.,  covered  with  the  m.agnificent 
foliage  of  this  noble  climber,  very  many  of  the 
leaves  of  which  measured  1  ft.  in  length  and  10  in. 
in  breadth.  The  colour,  a  deep  green,  was  very 
effective,  and  no  other  climbers  were  near  to  m.ar 
the  massive  grandeur  of  the  leaves.  There  are 
two  plants,  and  no  care  has  been  taken  of  them 
in  the  way  of  midching  or  otherwise.  They  are 
lilanted  in  the  natural  soil,  which  is  chiefly 
yellow  sand,  such  as  is  often  used  by  builders. — 
C.  Dennis,  I/opnlnir. 

Continuous  Flowering  Pelargoniums. 

— These  constitute  quite  a  distinct  class — one  in 
which  the  blossoms  are  not  half  the  size  of  those 
of  the  ordinary  varieties,  but  they  are 
intensely  brilliant,  and  the  ])lants  continue 
to  grow  and  flower  tlie  whole  season  as  freely  as 
the  zon.al  varieties,  thereby  rendering  them  very 
useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  These  Pelar. 
goniums  have  been  in  England  now  about  ten 
ye.ars,  but  still  .are  little  known— certainly  not  to 
the  extent  their  striking  colours  and  free-flower, 
ing  qualities  entitle  them  to  be.  Two  of  the 
best  are  Hofgartner  Kellermann,  a  very  bright 
crimson  flower,  the  lower  petals  of  which  have  an 


plants  near  the  glass  and  prick  off  as  they  become 
large  enough  to  handle.  Old  bulbs  that  have  been 
repotted  should  be  kept  in  a  light  pit  near  the 
glass,  and  where  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves  can 
be  reached  with  the  .sj'ringe,  as  they  are  very  .sub- 
ject to  red  spider.  W.  CoLEMAN. 
Eastnnr  Caxtle. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 
Plants. — Where  the  most  forward  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  and  other  greenhouse  plants  have  been 
placed  out-of-doors,  the  houses  should  be  got  ready 
for  their  reception  before  they  become  drenched 
by  September  rains.  Soft-wooded  Heaths  and 
Epacris  hitherto  grown  in  cool,  shady  situations 
will  be  the  better  for  a  period  of  exposure  to  sun  and 
light  before  they  !.re  taken  into  their  winter 
quarters.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  soft 
water,  as  the  pots  will  now  be  full  of  roots,  and 
dew  them  over  with  the  syringe  after  a  liot  day. 
Shake  out  and  repot  Pelargoniums  that  have  been 
cut  down,  pot  firmly  in  rich  light  soil,  and  keep 
them  near  the  glass,  where  they  will  not  become 
drawn.  Water  .sparingly  at  first,  and  give  an 
abundance  of  air  when  they  have  taken  to  the 
soil.  Where  the  excellent  system  of  propagating 
and  planting  out  sucli  things  as  Abutilons,  Be- 
gonias, Habrotliamnus,  Eupatoriums,  Sahi.as,  and 
a  host  of  other  plants  whicli  submit  so  well  to 
this  treatment  is  followed  up,  preparations  must 
soon  be  made  for  lifting  and  potting  up 
before  they  are  cau.glit  by  frost.  The  beautiful 
Abutilons  sent  out  by  Mr.  George  do  well  through 
the  summer  in  open  pits,  lift  well,  nn<l  flower 
profusely  when  taken  under  glass  in  the  autumn. 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas  recently  placed  in  their 
blooming  pots  must  be  sparingly  watered 
until  they  liave  taken  to  the  new  soil  ;  keep  them 
near  the  glass  in  pits  ;ind  dew  them  over  with 
the  .syringe  on  fine  afternoons.  Stake  Chiysan- 
themums,  keep  the  lower  leaves  well  syringed, and 
give  gentle  stimulants  wlien  the  bloom  Inids  are 
formed.  Tviberoses  that  have  been  kept  in  cold 
pits  or  out-of-doors  will  now  enjoy  a  little  warmth 
where  thev  can  have  ]>lcnty  of  water  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  Seeds  of  Cyclamens  may  now 
be  sown  in  .shallow  pans  wliich  should  be  well 
drained  and  filled  to  within  1  in.  of  the  surf.ace 
with  a  mixture  of  peat,  light  loam,  and  sand. 
Place  them  in  a  close  pit,  and  keep  moi.st  until 
they    vegetate.      At    all   times   keep   the   young 


"M,\DE-UP  "  SPECIMENS. 
I  HAVE  read  Mr.  H.  Jame.s'  remarks  (p.  143)  upon 
this  subject,  and  quite  agree  with  liim  as  to  the 
object  of  horticultural  exhibitions  being  princi- 
pallj'  intended  1 1  promote  and  encourage  good 
cultivation.  But  at  the  same  time  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  some  Or- 
chids, as  well  as  v.arious  other  plants  which  in- 
crease laterally,  it  is  exceedingly  ditiicult  to  ascer- 
tain wlietlier  the  specimens  originally  consisted  of 
one  plant  or  or  several,  more  particularly  when 
such  specimens  are  of  considerable  dimensions 
and  well  established  in  their  pots  or  baskets.  I 
quite  recently  saw  a  well-grown  specimen  of  a 
fine  variety  of  C'oleus  pulled  to  pieces,  with  the 
consent  of  its  owner,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it 
w-as  originally  composed  of  one  plant  or  of  several. 
The  former,  however,  proved  to  be  the  case, 
though  without  such  sacrifice  the  fact  could  nt.t 
liave  been  ascertained.  If  1  may  be  allowed, 
however,  to  slightly  deviate  from  this  subject  I 
would  suggest  to  those  about  to  form  schedules 
of  prizes  that  the  same  cannot  be  too  clearly  and 
explicitly  expressed,  and  I  may  mention  as  an  in- 
stance of  deficiency  in  this  respect  a  case  which 
recently  came  under  my  fibservation.  It  was  that 
of  a  provincial  horticultural  society  offering, 
among  other  prizes,  one  for  "  four  plants,  fine- 
foliaged,  excluding  Ferns.''  Only  two  collections 
were  staged,  and  one  of  them  was  exclusively 
composed  of  four  plants  of  the  almost  ubiquitous 
genus  Colons.  They  were  well  grown,  however, 
and  distinct  as  to  varieties,  and  to  this  the  judges 
were  necessarih'  compelled  to  give  the  secoml 
prize,  although  no  doubt  the  framcrs  of  the 
schedule  never  for  a  moment  contemplated  that 
four  varieties  of  one  species  would  ever  be  likely 
to  be  shown  for  the  prize  in  question.  If  the 
words  "  distinct  species ''  had  been  inserted  the 
judges  would  have  then  been  in  a  position  to  dis- 
qualify the  collection.  The  same  society  also 
offers  prizes  for  the  best  "  four  stove  or  green- 
house plants  in  flower,''  as  well  as  for  collections 
of  such  plants  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Achi- 
menes,  Gloxinias,  Ericas,  Begonias,  C.aladiums, 
•ice,  so  tliat  the  plants  forming  the  collection  of 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants  is  not  unusually  par- 
tially or  altogether  composed  of  plants  selected 
from  the  latter  classes,  such  as  the  Fuchsia  and 
the  Pelargonium,  &c.,  and  this  does  not  of  course 
add  in  the  least  degree  to  the  variety  and  general 
effect  of  the  exhibition.  Now,  there  could  be 
little  difficulty  in  selecting  so  small  a  number  as 
four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  from  species  for 
wliicli  no  special  prizes  were  offered,  and  this,  of 
course,  might  be  enforced  by  addin.sr  to  the  words 
"  four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  "the 
following,  viz.,  "  excluding  species  or  varieties  for 
which  special  prizes  are  offered.        V.  Grieve. 


A  Good  Bit  of  'Work.— After  .i  liroach  of  1600 
yeiiis.  tliL-  .ii|Ufihut  Iiuilt  b.v  the  Emperor  .Augustus  to  sup- 
ply BoIogii.T  with  A\ater  was  restored  to  u.se  .lune  5.  Nine- 
teen huiuiied  years  ago  the  Komau  cngineei'S  Lipped  the 
Setta  near  its  junetion  with  the  Reno,  aljout  eleven  miles 
from  r.ologna,  and  brought  its  water  to  the  city  through 
an  nnilcrcrouud  passage.  They  followed  the  course  of  the 
Reno,  tunnelling  the  hills,  sinking  their  work  beneath  the 
beils  of  the  precipitous  torrents  which  rush  from  the 
motnitains  into  the  river,  and  bringing  the  waters  to  the 
gates  of  the  city,  where  they  were  ilivided,  <me  i>ortion 
going  to  supply  the  public  baths,  and  the  other  probably 
destined  for  the  fountains  of  streets  and  public  sijuares. 
The  re.stoiation  of  this  important  work  is  due  chiefly  to 
("onnt  Cozzadini,  who  caused  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
aiiucdnct  to  be  made  about  twenty  yeai"s  ago,  and  in  1864 
publishetl  the  results  of  the  investigatiiui  in  an  elaborate 
nu'lnoir.  Since  then  the  work  of  restiu'ation  has  been  going 
on  with  a  thoroughness  and  skill  calculated  to  make  the 
new  work  as  enduring  as  the  old.  The  aipieduct  was 
originally  made  of  brick  and  stone  cemented  with  lime  and 
volcanic  sand,  and  the  unbroken  portions  remained  as  hard 
as  granite. 
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,       SELECT  EXTP..V-TROPICAL  PLANTS.* 

This  is  an  interesting  booli,  in  wliich  an  alplia- 
beticallist  with  sutlicient  description  of  each  is 
given  of  the  enormous  number  of  plants  that  are 
useful  for  cultivation  in  countries  somewhat 
warmer  than  our  own.  Dealing  with  a  great 
country  like  Australia,  in  which  vast  areas  are 
fitted  for  a  class  of  vegetation  which  would  not 
exist  in  our  own  country,  or  in  Northern  or 
Central  Europe,  Baron  :Mueller  has  very  properly 
made  a  good  selection  of  plants  likely  to  succeed 
in  such  regions.  That  these  regions  will  grow 
such  plants  as  the  hardier  I'alms  does  not 
make  them  any  less  able  to  grow  the  Hop  or 
the  Apple,  at  least  in  many  cases  ;  therefore  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  how  large  are  the  sources 
upon  which  Baron  Mueller  can  draw.  Unhap- 
pily, the  climatic  conditions  of  our  own  country 
are  too  well  defined  to  enable  us  to  make  much 
use  of  this  book,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  extra-tropical  and 
temperate  countries  would  find  it  a  useful  one  to 
have  on  their  shelves.  The  following  extracts 
■will  show  how  the  different  subjects  are 
treated : — 

Caeya  0LIV.EP0EMI3  (Nuttall).— Tlie  Pecannnt 
tree  o£  North  America.  A  handsome,  lofty  tree 
up  to  70  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  trunk.  The 
most  rapid-growing  of  all  the  Hickories  (^Meehan). 
Its  wood  is  coarse-grained,  heavy  and  compact, 
possessing  great  strength  and  durability ;  in 
strength  and  elasticity  it  surpasses  even  that  of 
the  Wliite  Ash  (Harrison),  and  is  quite  as  durable. 
The  Nuts,  wliich  are  usually  abundant,  are  from 
1  in.  to  li  in.  long,  and  are  the  most  delicious  of 
all  Walnuts  ;  they  form  an  object  of  commerce  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  tree  bears  Nuts  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia.  It  commences  to  bear  Nuts 
in  about  eight  years  ;  thej'  sliould  be  packed  in 
dry  Moss  or  sand  for  distant  transmission.  Al- 
though the  wood  of  all  the  Hickories  is  not  adapted 
for  building  pm-poses,  as  it  is  easily  attacked  by 
insects  and  soon  decays  if  exposed  to  the  weather, 
yet  its  great  strength  and  elasticity  render  it 
extremely  useful  for  implements,  articles  of  fur- 
niture, hoops,  and  many  minor  uses,  besides 
supplying  locally  the  very  best  of  fuel.  Hickories, 
even  when  very  j-oung,  do  not  well  bear  trans- 
plantation, except  perhaps  C.  amara.  C.  alba  and 
C.  glabra  would  be  particularly  recommendable 
for  the  sake  of  their  timber,  and  C.  oliviformis  on 
account  of  its  fruit.  The  bark  of  all  the  Hickories 
contains  yellow  dye  principles  ;  by  addition  of 
copperas  an  olive  colour  is  produced  ;  by  addition 
of  alum  a  green  colour.  Hickorj'  stems  are  known 
to  attain  12  ft.  iu  girth. 

CORTLUS  COLURXA  (Linne). — The  Constanti- 
nople Nut  tree,  the  tallest  of  Hazels,  attaining 
60  ft.  iu  height,  of  rather  quick  growth.  This,  as 
well  as  the  European Hazel(Corylus  Avelhina,  L.) 
and  the  Japan  Hazel  (C.  hctorophylla,  Fischer), 
might  be  grown  for  copses  iu  forest  gullies  for 
their  Filberts. 

Embotiieium  coccineum  (Pv.  and  G.  For- 
ster). — From  Chili  to  Magellan's  Straits.  The 
Notra  or  Ciruelillo  of  Chili.  A  tree  of  exquisite 
beauty,  but  seldom  extending  to  beyond  SO  ft.  in 
height.  The  wooil  is  utilised  for  furniture.  E. 
Janceolatum  is  merely  a  variety  (Dr.  Philiiopi). 
The  equally  gorgeous  E.  emarginatum  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes  and  E.  Wickhami  from  Mount 
Bellenden-Ker,  of  North  Queensland, deserve,  with 
the  East  Australian  allied  Stenocarpus  sinuatus,  a 
place  in  any  sheltered  gardens  or  parks  of  the 
v/arm  temperate  zone. 

Eucalyptus  Gunki  (J.  Hooker). — Victoria, 
Tasmania,  and  New  South  Wales,  ascending  alpine 
elevations.     In  the  lowland  along  fertile  valleys 

*  "SelPct  Extra-Tropical  Plants,"  readily  eligible  for 
industrial  culture  or  uatura'isatitm,  by  Baron  i'erd.  Von 
Mueller,  K.(;.M.G.,  M.D  ,  Ph.D.,  F.K.ii.  Sydney  :  Thomas 
Richards,  Government  Printer. 


it  attains  a  considerable  size  and  supplies  a  strong 
useful  timber.  It  is  here  mostly  known  as 
Swamp  Gam  tree,  the  mountain  variety  in  Tas- 
mania as  Cider  tree.  Timber  found  by  us  here 
almost  equal  in  strength  to  that  of  E.  macror- 
rhymla,  E.  rostrata,  and  E.  globulus.  The  other 
very  hardy  Eucalypts  comprise  E.  pauciflora,  E. 
alpiua,  E.  urnigera,  E.  coccifera,  and  E.  vernicosa, 
which  all  reach  heights  covered  with  snow  for 
several  months  in  the  year. 

NuPHAR  MULTISEPALA  (Engelmann).  — 
Western  North  America.  This  Water  Lily  pro- 
duces nutritious  seeds,  which  taste  like  IJroom 
Corn,  and  are  used  locally  for  food,  but  are  more 
particularly  valuable  for  waterfowl.  Various 
species  of  Nymphiea  might  be  utilised  in  the  same 
manner,  irrespective  of  their  value  as  decorative 
lake  or  pond  plants. 

Opuntia  coccixellipera  (Miller). — Mexico 
and  West  India.  The  Cochineal  Cactus.  On  this 
and  0.  Tuna,  O.  Hernandezi,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others,  subsists  the  Coccus,  which  oSers  the  costly 
cochineal  dj'e.  Three  gatherings  can  be  effected 
in  the  year.  About  liiOO  tons  used  to  be  imported 
annually  into  Britain  alone,  and  a  good  deal  also 
to  other  countries,  valued  at  about  i;400  for  the 
ton.  The  precious  carmine  pigment  is  prepared 
from  cochineal.  Different  Cochineal  Opuntias 
occur  also  in  Argentina.  Some  species  of  Opuntia 
will  endure  a  temperature  of  1-1°  F.  One  even 
advances  to  50°  north  latitude  in  Canada.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  of  Port  Arlington,  Victoria,  observes 
that  many  species  are  hardy  in  his  neighbourhood, 
growing  even  in  sand,  overtopping  by  10  ft.  the 
Leptospermum  laevigatum  and  breaking  it  down 
by  their  great  weight  witliin  a  few  yards  of  the 
sea. 

Platanus  occidentalis  (Linne). — The  true 
Plane  tree  of  the  east  part  of  North  America,  also 
known  as  Button-rood.  More  eligible  as  an 
avenue  tree  than  as  a  timber  tree.  Height  to 
100  ft.  Diameter  of  stem  at  times  U  ft.  Wood 
dull  red,  light,  not  readily  attacked  by  insects ; 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes  and  harps; 
cuts  into  very  good  screws,  also  presses,  dairy 
utensils,  windlasses,  wheels,  and  blocks.  The 
young  wood  is  silky  white  and  often  handsomely 
mottled  (Robb).  The  tree  likes  alluvial  river 
banks  and  has  been  successfully  planted  in  morassy 
places,  to  cope  with  miasmatic  effluvia. 

Platanus  oeientalis  (Linne). — The  Plane 
tree  of  South  Europe  and  Middle  Asia.  One  of 
the  grandest  trees  for  lining  roads  and  for  street- 
planting,  deciduous  like  the  other  Planes,  rather 
quick  of  growth,  anil  not  requiring  much  water. 
Attains  a  height  of  90  ft.  It  resists,  in  large 
towns  svich  as  London,  the  smoke  better  than  any 
other  tree,  growing  vigorously  even  under  such 
disadvantage.  Itis  of  several  centuries  longevity. 
The  wood  is  well  adapted  for  furniture  and  other 
kinds  of  cabinet  work. 

Platanus  eacemosa  (Nuttall).— The  Cali- 
fornian  Plane  tree.  A  good  promenade  tree,  which, 
according  to  Prof.  Bolander,  grows  more  rapidly 
and  more  compact  than  P.  occidentalis.  Height 
to  100  ft.  Wood  harder  and  thus  more  durable 
than  that  of  P.  occidentalis,  also  less  liable 
to  warp.  According  to  Dr.  Gibbons,  the  tree 
attains  a  height  of  100  ft.  and  a  dialneter  of  8  ft  ; 
the  wood  is  very  brittle  ;  in  use,  however,  by 
turners. 


"Where  to  Find  Ferns"  is  the  question 
which  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath  will  answer  in  a  little 
holiday  pocket  volume  under  that  title,  to  be 
published  shortly  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  ..t  Co. 

The  many  friends  of  the  late  Miss  Frances 
Hope  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  various 
articles  and  notes  which  she  wrote  on  horticul- 
tural matters  are  edited  by  Miss  Ann  J.  Hope 
Johnstone,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Notes  and  Thoughts  on  Gardens  and  Wood- 
lands," by  Macmillan.  She  was  a  thoroughly 
practical  gardener,  and  to  her  many  friends  these 
souvenirs  of  her  will  be  very  welcome 


MONEY  IX  THE  GARDEN." 

Quinn's  "  Money  in  the  Garden ''  is  a  book 
mainly  on  vegetable  culture  as  practised  around 
New  York,  where  it  is  very  successfully  carried 
out.  Mr.  Quinn  is  a  good  market  gardener 
himself,  and,  therefore,  well  able  to  advise  on 
this  subject.  Tlie  market  gardening  around 
New  York  is  well  carried  out.  Mr.  Quinn 
informs  us  that  the  methods  of  labour  are  much 
more  economical  there  than  in  the  market 
gardens  about  London,  and  that  the  work 
actually  done  is  far  greater  in  amount.  lie  has 
paid  repeated  visits  to  this  country  and  taken 
notice  of  the  labour  done  by  each  man.  In 
America,  from  a  variety  of  causes  which  we 
need  not  enumerate,  there  have  been  gradually 
growing  up  labour-saving  machines  and  appli- 
ances in  almost  every  department  of  human 
activity,  and  iu  the  garden  and  farm  largely 
also.  With  these  appliances  a  habit  of  working 
very  hard  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  labourer  who, 
paid  by  the  piece  or  the  day,  is  certainly  ex- 
pected to  do  a  good  deal  more  work  than  he 
does  here.  Whether  this  is  desirable  or  not  is 
another  question,  and  we  fancy  the  men  in  the 
London  market  gardens  work  as  much  as  is 
good  for  them,  but  Mr.  Quinn  says  they  do  not 
do  nearly  so  much  as  their  fellows  do  in  those 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Quinn  tells  us,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  great  difference  in  the  material  for 
doing  the  work  that  the  plough  used  here  is 
more  than  three  times  as  heavy  as  the  one  he 
finds  perfectly  fitted  to  do  his  heaviest  work. 
To  show  the  style  in  which  the  different  sub- 
jects are  treated  we  select  that  on 

Asparagus.  —  The  Asparagus  is  a  hardy 
perennial,  that,  under  proper  management,  when 
planted  in  the  right  kind  of  soil,  will  produce 
annual  crops  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
When  well  grown  and  carefully  bunched  it  is  sure 
to  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The  demand  for  it 
has  always  been  good,  even  when  other  vegetables 
were  dull  and  selling  at  low  prices.  From  year 
to  year  one  hears  the  same  question  asked  by  the 
consumers  of  Asparagus,  Why  is  it  that  this  vege- 
table is  not  more  generally  cultivated  ?  The  area 
devoted  to  its  culture  has  been  increased  veiy 
much,  but  not  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  like- 
wise growing  demand.  During  the  last  twenty 
j'ears  I  have  been  engaged,  more  or  less  each  year, 
in  raising  vegetables  for  market,  and  at  different 
times  I  have  known  each  and  every  kind  of  vege- 
table, grown  to  any  extent  for  market,  become  a 
"  drug,"  with  the  single  exception  of  Asparagus, 
which,  thus  far,  has  always  been  in  good  demand, 
and  that,  too,  at  paying  prices.  There  are  few 
persons  who  have  been  engaged  on  an  extensi\e 
scale  in  "  trucking  "  who  have  not  been  compelled, 
in  "  bad  seasons,"  to  sell  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
crop  for  less  money  than  it  cost  to  produce  it. 
This  would  apply  to  the  whole  list  of  vegetables, 
leaving  out  Asparagus,  which,  during  such  dull 
seasons  and  poor  markets,  is  generally  made  use 
of  by  those  who  grow  it  to  work  off  other  kinds 
of  vegetables  —  that  is,  in  case  a  greengrocer 
wants  two  or  more  dozen  of  Asparagus  ;  to  get  it 
he  would  be  obliged  to  buy  a  portion  of  whatever 
the  grower  had  in  his  waggon  at  the  time.  In 
this  way  the  gardener  who  had  an  abundance  of 
Asparagus  would  not  lose  as  much  in  the  sale  of 
his  crops  in  dull  se.a.sons  as  he  who  was  not  so 
situated.  Within  the  past  ten  years  more  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  culture  of  Asparagus. 
It  is  not  rare  now  to  find  fields  of  from  two  to  seven 
acres,  in  different  sections,  devoted  to  Asparagus 
for  the  New  York  and  other  large  markets.  Some 
of  these  ne%v  plantations  have  already  begun  to 
yield  well,  and  yet  prices  are  not  in  the  least 
affected;  on  the  contrarv,  they  have  advanced. 
Growers  estimated  the  yield  during  the  past 
season  to  have  been  above  an  average  one,  and 
still  prices  ranged  higher  than  they  have  for  many 

*  "  Money  in  the  Garden."  By  P.  T.  Quinn.  New  Yoik 
Orange  Judd  Company,  245,  Broadway. 
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years.  This  condition  o£  matters  is  quite  encour- 
aging for  those  who  have  young  beds,  or  are  about 
to  embark  in  this  branch  of  gardening  with  a 
view  to  profit.  To  be  successful  in  the  culture  of 
Asparagus  for  market  there  are  a  few  essential 
points  to  be  fully  considered  and  carried  out 
before  any  reasonable  hopes  of  success  can  be 
entertained.  The  first  is  a  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  soil  and  situation  ;  the  second,  a  thorough 
mechanical  preparation  of  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing, and  the  third,  heavy  manuring.  The  location 
of  the  bed  is  highly  important.  "When  Asparagus 
first  comes  into  market  it  sells  briskly  at  from 
five  to  eight  dollars  per  dozen  bunches,  and  fre- 
quently as  high  as  twelve  dollars  per  dozen,  if 
the  heads  are  large  and  the  bunches  carefully 
made.  From  these  prices  it  gradually  falls,  as 
the  supply  increases,  until  it  reaches  two  dollars 
IJer  dozen.  Below  this  pnce  it  very  seldom  goes, 
although  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen 
Asparagus  will  pay  a  handsome  profit.  When 
the  soil  has  onlj-  been  indifferently  prejDared  and 
l^oorly  manured,  earliness  of  the  crop  and  large- 
sized  heads  cannot  be  expected,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  large  profits 
are  not  realised  by  the  producer. 

SOWING  THE  Seed.  —  Asparagus  seed  should 
be  sown  in  the  spring  in  a  bed  made  deep, 
mellow,  and  rich.  When  the  surface  of  such  a 
bed  has  been  raked  over,  removing  anj'  stones  or 
other  obstructions,  shallow  drills  .should  be  opened, 
about  1  in.  deep  and  1  ft.  apart.  The  seed  must 
be  strewed  thinly,  by  hancl,  in  these  drills,  and 
then  covered  by  raking  the  bed  with  wooden 
rakes,  drawing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  drills. 
In  favourable  weather  fresh  seed  will  sprout  in 
two  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing.  Seed  older 
than  one  year  will  take  longer  to  germinate,  and, 
it  more  than  tliree  years  old,  it  is  unsafe  to  sow- 
it  ;  there  is  no  pro.'ipect  of  its  ever  germinating. 
In  case  the  seed  is  older  than  one  year,  soaking 
it  in  milk  twenty-four  hours  before  sowing  will 
cause  it  to  germinate  sooner.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  scatter  some  Radish  seed  in  the  drills  at  the 
time  of  sowing  the  A.sparagus  seed.  The  Radish 
w'ill  germinate  and  come  uji  in  a  few  days  from 
the  time  of  sowing,  marking  the  lines  of  the  rows. 
This  will  give  a  chance  to  run  a  scuffle-hoe  be- 
tween the  rows,  destroj-ing  any  weeds  that  may 
have  appeared,  and  keeping  the  surface  loose 
until  the  Asparagus  plants  are  well  up.  Then 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  should  be  disturbed 
frequently,  and  no  weeds  or  grass  allowed  to 
grow.  Well-grown  one-year-old  plants  will  be 
strong  enough  for  transplanting  into  the  perma- 
nent bed.  If  the  plants  are  weak,  it  is  better  to 
let  them  remain  in  the  seed-bed  another  season. 
Plants  older  then  two  years  should  not  be  set 
out ;  it  is  more  than  probable  they  will  fail  to 
give  satisfactor}'  results.  Those  who  want 
only  a  few  hundred  plants  to  make  a 
family  bed,  will  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  them  from 
some  responsible  person  than  to  attempt  to  raise 
them  from  the  seed.  One  pound  of  good  fresh 
seed  will  sow  a  bed  20  x  100  ft.,  and  give  from 
12,000  to  l.-.,000  plants. 

Preparisr  the  Ground.  —  Asparagus  will 
succeed  best  on  a  deep,  'sandy  loam  that  is  rich 
and  mellow.  There  should  be  no  short-sighted 
economy  practised  in  preparing  the  ground  for  an 
Asparagus-bed.  All  the  outlay  for  labour  and 
manure,  judiciously  laid  out  in  making  tlie  bed, 
will  be  returned  to  the  owner,  with  a  high  rate  of 
interest  within  the  next  ten  years.  If  the  gi-onnd 
selected  is  naturally  wet,  or  likely  to  become  so, 
then  by  all  means  have  it  thoroughly  underdrained. 
Asparagus  can  only  be  grown  to  the  highest  point 
of  profit  on  soil  that  is  free  from  stagnant  water, 
thorouglily  ])ulveriscd  to  a  depth  of  at  least  20  in. 
to  22  in.,  and  tlien  heavily  manured.  There  will 
be  more  satisfaction  from  planting  onl_v  a  quarter 
of  an  r.cre  on  this  thorough  scale  than  in  planting 
an  acre  under  indifferent  preparation  and  poor 
manuring.  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
ploughed  and  sub-soiled  both  ways,  and  then 
plenty  of  well-rotted  yard  manure  ploughed  under. 
The  more  manure  that  is  ajjplied,  the  more  jiro- 
ductive  the  yield  will  be  when  the  plants  are  fairly 


established.  Barn-yard  manure,  composted  with 
the  salt  and  lime,  will  be  found  an  excellent 
manure  for  Asparagus.  In  garden- culture  the 
ground  selected  should  be  forked  over  to  the 
same  depth,  and  plenty  of  manure  added  before 
planting.  Ground  in  "  good  heart,"  with  an  appli- 
cation of  from  forty  to  fifty  two-horse  loads  of 
manure  to  the  acre,  will  produce  paying  crojis.  A 
dressing  of  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  of  salt  to  the 
acre,  before  setting  the  plants,  will  be  found  of 
service. 

Planting. — It  has  long  been  a  mooted  question 
whether  autumn  or  spring  is  the  be.st  time  to  plant 
an  Asparagus  bed.  In  most  cases  more  will  de- 
pend on  the  condition  and  tilth  of  the  soil  than 
on  the  time  of  setting  out  the  roots.  Where  the 
soil  is  heavy  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and  the 
winters  long  and  severe,  undoubtedly  the  spring 
is  the  best  time.  Rut  on  sandy  or  clay  loam,  and 
as  far  south  as  Delaware  or  Virginia,  autumn 
planting  will  do  just  as  well,  and  often  better 
than  spring-planting,  under  similar  circumstances. 
When  the  ground  has  been  prepared  by  frequent 
ploughings  and  sub-soilings  for  field  culture,  or 
the  garden  spot  thoroughly  trenched  with  the 
spade  or  digging-fork,  then  open  fuiTows  10  in.  or 
12  in.  deep,  i  ft.  apart  one  way  and  2  ft.  the 
other.  When  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows  are 
levelled,  they  should  not  be  more  than  9  in.  deep. 
A  single  plant  is  set  at  each  intersection,  care 
being  taken  that  each  root  of  the  plant  is  drawn 
out  horizontally  to  its  full  length.  At  this  distance 
apart  there  will  be  about  3.500  plants  to  an  acre, 
and  200  plants  will  be  abundant  to  supply  a 
family  of  six  persons.  Wlien  set  out  in  the  spring, 
the  crow-ns  of  the  plants  should  not  be  covered 
more  than  .^  in.  This  light  covering  at  first,  or 
until  the  plants  have  started  to  grow,  is  the  .safest 
plan  to  follow.  When  the  young  shoots  are  3  in.  or 
4  in.  above  the  surface,  run  a  cultivator  between 
the  rows;  the  loose  earth  will  fall  towards  the 
plants,  adding  a  few  more  inches  of  covering 
above  the  crowns,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  first 
summer  the  surface  will  be  quite  level.  When 
the  Asparagus  is  planted  in  autumn,  the  plants 
will  ha\e  to  be  covered  full  depth  at  once ;  if 
not,  they  will  be  in  some  danger  from  the  snow 
and  water  settling  over  the  crowns,  and  then 
freezing.  In  garden  culture  the  second  covering 
may  be  drawn  over  the  roots  by  the  hand-hoe  any 
time  during  the  summer.  A  cultivator  should 
be  kept  going  between  the  rows  often  enough 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  in  the 
bed.  This  will  be  found  the  cheapest  method 
of  culture.  AVhen  planted  in  autumn,  the 
rows  should  have  a  light  mulch  of  farm- 
yard manure  put  on  in  November  and  in  the 
spring  following,  this  mulch,  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  manure,  either  guano,  bone-dust,  or 
superphospate,  should  be  turned  under  early  in 
April,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
be  worked.  Annual  dressings  of  common  salt 
will  improve  the  quality  and  increase  tlie  size  of 
Asparagus.  There  need"  be  no  apprehension  of 
danger  from  the  application  of  salt.  I  have  fre- 
quently put  on  as  much  as  2  in.  in  thickness 
on  different  parts  of  an  Asparagus  bed,  and  the 
young  plants  have  come  through  this  coating  of 
.salt  without  any  apparent  injury.  A  dressing  of 
2.5  bushels  or  30  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre  every 
second  year  will  be  quite  enough,  in  connection 
with  the  annual  covering  of  farm-yard  manure 
or  compost  to  be  applied  in  autumn  or  spring, 
as  circumstances  may  dictate.  No  Asparagus 
should  be  cut  from  the  bed  the  first  or  second 
year.  Some  growers  go  so  far  as  not  to  cut  any 
until  the  fourth  year  from  the  time  of  planting. 
If  the  plants  have  grown  \  igorously,  a  crop  may 
be  cut  without  at  all  injuring  the  plantation  the 
third  year.  The  amount  that  may  safely  be  taken 
off  at  this  time  depends  altogether  on  the  condi- 
tion and  vigour  of  theplantsr  In  case  they  are 
weak,  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  weaken  them 
still  more  by  cutting  for  market  or  home  consump- 
tion too  soon.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  throw  shallow  furrows  from 
either  side  towards  the  rows,  and  then  roiind  them 
off  with  a  hoe  or  rake.  This  slightly  elevated  ridge 


will  dry  out  sooner  in  the  spring  than  a  flat  sur- 
face; and  Asp;uagus,  treated  in  this  way, 
will  often  make  a  difference  in  earliness 
of  five  or  six  days,  which  is  an  important 
item  to  those  who  grow  it  for  market. 
Early  Asparagus  always  brings  a  much  higher 
price  tlian  tliat  which  comes  in  late  in  the  season. 
Therefore  every  advantage  from  location,  cha- 
racter of  soil  and  treatment,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  those  who  cultivate  for  profit. 
When  the  plants  are  .set  so  that  they  have  about 
9  in.  of  covering  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  from 
the  time  of  planting,  the  crowns  will  "be  within 
7  in.  of  the  surface.  At  this  depth  the  beds  maybe 
ploughed  with  a  one-horse  plough  in  the  spring, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  rows  kept  clean  by  a 
cultivator  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  In  garden 
culture  the  "crowns  "  need  only  be  covered  4  in.  or 

0  in.  This  will  save  considerable  in  the  labour  of 
working  an  Asparagus  bed  over  the  old  method  of 
digging  the  whole  surface  every  spring,  and  doin? 
most  of  the  work  with  the  hand-hoe  during  the 
summer. 

Vameties. — TTntil  quite  recently  there  were 
only  two  varieties  generally  cultivated  for  market 
purposes— the  green  and  the  purple-topped.  The 
identity  of  these  two  has  been  frequently  main- 
tained by  many  intelligent  gardeners,  who  attri- 
bute the  differences  in  size  and  colour  to  location, 
soil,  and  hea^•y  or  light  manuring.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  about  these  two  being  distinct 
varieties,  and  that  they  will  show  their  peculiari- 
ties when  grown  on  the  same  ground  and  under 
the  same  treatment.  With  heavy  manuring  the 
size  can  be  increased  very  decidedly,  but  high 
culture  does  not  change  the  colour  of  either.  Two 
years  ago  Jlr.  Conover,  of  New  York,  introduced  a 
new  variety  of  Asparagus  under  the  name  of 
Conover's  Colossal.  For  this  variety  5Ir. 
Conover  claimed  superior  qualities  to  cither  of  the 
two  varieties  known  and  cultivated  by  market 
gardeners.  The  heads  of  this  variety  were  said  to 
be  of  extraordinary  size,  of  tender  and  good 
quality  when  cooked,  and  for  field  or  garden 
culture  equally  if  not  more  productive  than  the 
green  or  purple-topped  varieties.  This  claim  had 
to  be  substantiated  by  practical  growers  before 
discarding  old  and  tried  kinds  for  new  and  un- 
tried ones.  Many  doubted  its  being  any  other 
than  what  was  cultivated  on  Long  Island" and  in 
other  Asparagus-producing  sections.  I  have  for 
two  years  .experimented  with  the  Colossal,  and 

1  am  fullyconvinced  that  it  is  a  new  variety  here, 
possessing  many  characteristics  that  will  make  it 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  vegetables. 
Plants  only  one  year  old  will  average  larger  than 
plants  two  years  old,  of  the  other  varieties,  when 
grown  on  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. Formerly,  in  making  an  Asparagus-bed,  the 
plantswcresettooneartogether.  With  the  Colos- 
sal, 4  ft.  by  2  ft.  will  be  found  better  than  close 
planting.  Even  with  the  green  or  purple-top, 
ii  ft.  by  2  ft.  will  be  found,  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  to  produce  more  to  the  acre  that  if  set  9  in. 
in  the  row  and  18  in.  between  the  rows. 

Cutting  and  Buxciiino.— Cutting  Asparagus 
intelligently  is  one  of  the  nice  jobs  in  gardening 
that  cannot,  without  careful  instructions,  be  de- 
legated to  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry.  A  careless  use 
of  the  knife  often  spoils  more  stocks  just  under 
the  surface  than  there  are  heads  fit  for  use  above. 
The  time  to  cut  is  before  the  head  of  the  Asjiara- 
gus  branches  out  and  loses  its  compact  form,  when 
the  heads  are  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  long.  The  knife 
must  be  kejit  sharp.  It  should  lie  of  a  certain 
.shape.  The  blade  should  be  broad,  and  about  Sin. 
long;  most  of  the  cutting  has  to  be  done  by  the 
point  of  the  knife.  It  should  be  run  down,  almost 
perpendicularly,  alongside  of  the  head,  which  should 
be  obliquely  about  2  in.  below  the  surface.  By 
this  method  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  young  shoots 
are  injured  by  the  point  of  "the  knife.  When  the 
bed  is  three  years  old,  or  the  third  year  from  the 
time  of  planting,  it  may  be  cut  regularly  each 
year  ;  not  later,  however,  than  the  middle  of 
June  in  the  Northern  States.  After  this  date  the 
heads  should  be  allowed  to  run  to  seed.  Where 
Asparagus  is  cultivated  for  market,  bunching  and 
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tying  are  another  part  o£  the  business  that  re- 
quires skin  and  practice.  The  bunches,  to  lool^: 
well,  must  be  of  uniform  size  and  length.  Some- 
times a  grower  cannot  send  the  Asparagus  to 
market  every  day,  but  ho  is  compelled  to  keep  it 
for  three  or  four  days.  By  placing  the  bunches 
in  pure  cold  water,  and  then  covering  them,  tliey 
may  be  kept  four  or  five  days,  and  wlien  taken 
out  they  will  look  as  fresh  as  if  just  cut.  Or  if, 
when  out,  before  bunching,  tlie  heads  are  thrown 
on  the  cellar-floor,  and,  when  bunched,  placed  in 
cold  water  for  a  few  hours,  each  head  will  swell 
out  and  look  fresh.  A  few  years  ago  white  Vs- 
paragus  was  in  demand,  but  lately  there  has  been 
little"  call  for  it.  However,  any  one  can  have 
white  Asparagus  by  keeping  the  light  away  from 
it  while  growing.  This  can  be  most  cheaply  done 
by  covering  tlie  bed  thickly,  about  the  1st  of 
April,  with  a  coating  of  salt  hay  or  long  manure, 
8  in.  or  9  in.  deep.  Before  cutting  the  Asparagus 
the  litter  is  moved  one  side  and  then  replaced. 

Profits.— The  annual  returns  from  an  acre  of 
Asparagus  depend  so  much  on  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  treatment  it  receives,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  state  the  exact  amount.  8ome 
growers,  favourably  located,  make  from  si.x  to 
seven  hundred  dollars  a  year  profit.  This  is  much 
more  than  is  realised  by  most  growers.  Taking 
one  year  with  another,  a  well-kept  Asparagus 
bed  will  yield  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
acre  profit.  Since  the  close  of  the  late  war  large 
plantations  of  Asparagus  have  been  made  in 
certain  localities  of  the  Southern  States.  This 
Asparagus  will  find  its  way  to  the  Northern 
markets,  and,  owing  to  tlie  natural  advantages  of 
climate,  its  early  appearance  will  affect  the  profits 
of  Northern  growers.  Asparagus  can  be  shipped 
from  Southern  ports  with  but  little  risk  of  injury, 
even  if  several  days  should  elapse  before  it  reaches 
its  destination.  Open  crates  the  same  kind  as 
those  now  used  by  Peach  growers  will  answer  for 
shipping  Asparagus  to  Northern  markets. 

Insects.-  -Within  the  last  ten  years  Asparagus 
growers  have  had  serious  cause  for  alarm,  by  the 
introduction  of  an  insect  from  Europe.  The 
Crioceris  asparagi  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of 
damage  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  Asparagus- 
producing  districts  of  New  Jersey.  This  insect 
made  its  appearance  about  1860.  Since  that  time 
it  has  multiplied  so  fast,  that,  unless  some 
effectual  means  is  discovered  to  check  its 
ravages.  Asparagus-growing  will  be  rendered  un- 
profitable in  some  localities  where  now  it  is 
grown  on  a  large  scale.  The  eggs  of  this  insect 
are  oblong.  They  are  placed  on  the  plant  by  one 
end,  one  egg  being  sometimes  attached  to  the 
end  of  another.  They  hatch  in  about  eight  days. 
The  larva  is  very  slow  in  its  movements,  and 
feeds  on  Asparagus,  eating  holes  tlirough  the 
bark ;  wlien  disturbed  it  ejects  a  noisome  liquid 
from  its  mouth,  and  does  mucli  injury  to  the 
plant.  The  pupa3  are  formed  under  fallen  leaves 
and  rubbish  on  the  earth.  The  insect  ajj- 
pears  in  about  thirty  days  from  the  period  of 
laying  the  egg;  it  hibernates  under  the  bark 
of  trees,  Moss,  Lichens,  old  rails,  &c.  The 
best  remedy  that  is  yet  known  is  to  dust  the 
plants  with  fresh  air-slaked  lime  on  beds  one  and 
two  years  planted.  On  young  beds  the  insects  do 
most  damage.  AVitli  bearing-beds,  by  allowingthe 
thin  shoots  to  remain  uncut,  tlie  larva  collects  on 
them  and  does  not  injure  the  larger  saleable 
heads.  By  going  through  the  bed  once  a  day 
witli  a  basin  of  hot  water,  thousamls  can  be 
shaken  into  the  water  and  destroyed.  This 
will,  in  many  cases,  check  their  depredations. 
Fine  bone-meal  has  been  tried  bj'  some  growx'rs 
with  satisfactory  results.  This  dusting  can  only 
be  done  with  young  beds,  or  thin  heads  on  old 
beds  ;  for  if  put  on  heads  intended  for  table-use, 
the  Asparagus  will  taste  of  the  lime  or  bone. 
The  thin  shoots  can  be  cut  off  occasionally  and 
burned,  destroying  what  are  collected  on  them. 


Asparagus    Culture.— This   little    book, 
which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  is  now  ready. 


It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  essay  on  Asparagus 
culture,  as  published  in  England  and  France,  a 
translation  of  Iil.  Lebeuf's  article  on  Asparagus 
and  particulars  of  the  seven  years'  competition  in- 
stituted for  its  improvement.  It  may  be  obtained 
at  our  office  and  through  all  booksellers. 
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AUTUIiIN  SOWN  CABBAGES. 

In  all  large  gardens  the  sowing  of  Cabbage  seed 
in  autumn  is  an  operation  of  considerable  im- 
portance, but  in  the  gardens  of  many  amateurs 
no  Cabbage  seeds  are  sown  at  this  time,  or  if  they 
are  sown  at  all  it  is  generally  too  early  or  too 
late ;  hence  the  reason  of  so  much  scarcity  of 
Cabbage  early  in  spring  with  the  class  to  which  I 
refer.  Than  well  grown  early  Cabbage  there  is 
no  better  vegetable,  and  even  many  who  object 
to  eating  Cabbage  at  the  present  time  relish  them 
greatly  early  in  the  spring.  All  who  have  to 
supply  vegetables  largely  from  March  onwards  will 
find  nothing  so  useful  as  a  goodsupplj'  of  Cabbage. 
Any  kind  which  will  do  well  as  a  general  all-thc- 
year-round  Cabbage  will  do  for  sowing  for  early 
spring  use.  Early  York  is  about  the  worst 
through  its  bolting  to  flower  prematurely,  while 
Red  braes,  Pearson's  Conqueror,  and  Carter's  Heart- 
well  are  very  long  in  doing  this,  and  are  conse- 
quently good  sorts  for  sowing  now.  lu  all  parts  of 
the  country  a  sowing  of  Cabbage  seed  may  safely  be 
made  on  some  of  the  last  days  in  July,  and  again 
about  the  middle  of  August.  Seed  sown 
before  the  first  of  these  times  will  produce, 
as  a  rule,  plants  too  forward  to  stand  the 
winter  well,  and  plants  from  a  later 
sowing  than  the  middle  of  August  are  almost 
certain  to  be  too  small  to  bear  the  winter  well, 
and  very  late  in  becoming  ready  for  use  in  spring. 
Medium-sized  plants  are  the  kind  I  like  to  see 
about  the  new  year,  as  I  have  found  from  expe- 
rience that  they  hardly  ever  fail  to  come  right 
when  wanted.  In  sowing  I  prefer  the  drill  plan 
to  the  broad-cast  system,  as  the  p>lants,  if  the 
seed  is  sown  thin,  are  not  so  much  injured  from 
overcrowding  in  drills  as  in  the  other  way.  The 
drills  may  be  5  in.  or  6  in.  apart  and  about  2  in. 
deep.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry,  water  thoroughly 
before  sowing,  and  cover  over  with  soil  slightly 
moist.  In  August  weather  the  plants  appear 
quickly  and  'grow  fast,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  become  long,  drawn-up  objects 
before  the  strongest  and  earliest  of  them  are 
planted  out,  as  it  is  cliiefly  in  keeping  them 
dwarf  and  robust  that  we  can  depend  on 
them  passing  through  the  winter  uninjured. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  seen  1  in.  or  2  in.  above 
the  ground,  fresh  quarters  should  be  got  ready 
for  them.  In  this  respect  they  are  not  veiy  par- 
ticular. Any  open  piece  of  ground  will  grow  them 
V  ell  if  it  is  rich  enough.  Well  manured  land  is 
that  in  which  thej' delight  and  this  and  a  well  chosen 
sort  sown  at  the  right  time  are  the  main 
points  to  be  adhered  to  in  order  to  insure  a  perfect 
crop  of  the  finest  spring  Cabbage.  Without  at- 
tending particularly  to  these  three  rules  nothing 
but  failure  need  be  expected,  and  to  one  or  all  of 
the  three  causes  may  generally  be  assigned  the 
failure  of  autumn-sown  Cabbage,  Heavy  land 
and  light  land  will  both  produce  fine  heads  with 
the  assistance  of  good  manure.  It  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  weather  when  the  plants  in  the  seed 
bed  will  be  ready  for 

Transplanting. — The  early  sown  ones  are 
generally  large  enough  for  this  by  the  end 
of    August    or    early    in    September,    and    this 


is  a  good  time  to  plant.  I  have  not  yet  seen  my 
way  to  plant  autumn  Cabbage  on  ground  not 
prepared  from  the  time  the  previous  crop  was 
removed.  Some  adopt  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
digging  the  ground  before  planting,  a  plan 
which  I  would  recommend.  We  often  dig  and 
plant  as  we  go  on,  and  this  is  an  excellent  way  in 
dry  weather,  as  the  roots  are  placed  in  the  soil 
before  it  dries  after  being  turned  up — a  great 
lielpto  them.  In  the  seed  bed  they  are  generally 
grown  too  close  together  to  admit  of  a  trowel 
being  used  to  lift  them  witli  a  ball,  but  the  roots 
can  be  eased  up  with  a  fork  and  tlie  plants  taken 
up  with  as  much  soil  attached  and  the  roots 
as  entire  as  possible.  Many  look  on  Cabbage 
and  other  things  as  being  too  common  to  spend 
time  on  trying  to  save  the  roots  or  shifting  them 
carefully  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  they  pay  for 
such  attention  as  well  or  better  even  than  any 
other  plants. 

One  ft.,  1.5  in,,  and  18  in.  are  all  distances  at 
wliicli  tliey  may  be  planted  according  to  the 
variety  used.  In  planting  draw  out  small  shallow 
drills,  and  in  these  tlie  plants  should  be  dibbled. 
In  drills  they  receive  a  little  protection  from 
drought,  wind,  or  any  extremity  of  weather,  and  as 
they  grow  the  soil  w'ill  gradually  settle  about  the 
stems  and  become  firm.  Further  than  this  little 
or  no  more  earthing  up  should  be  given  until 
spring,  when  the  soil  may  be  firm  and  hard  on  the 
surface  and  may  require  forking  up  before  earth- 
ing. In  some  seasons  we  have  had  spring  Cab- 
bage grow  nearly  all  winter,  and  at  other  times 
they  have  never  moved  from  the  end  of  October 
until  March,  so  that  it  cannot  be  predicted  what 
the  plants  will  be  at  mid-winter,  but  they  sliould 
be  showing  well  uji  with  from  eight  to  a  dozen 
leaves  in  October.  I  have  known  growers  much 
pleased  with  the  large  size  of  their  autumn-sown 
Cabbages  about  CUiristmas,  but  by  Easter  a 
different  impression  was  formed,  as  large,  early 
plants  are  generally  more  affected  by  severe 
weather  in  February  and  JIarch  than  small  sturdy 
ones. 

In  the  Seed  Beds  it  will  be  observed  that 
some  of  the  plants  grow  much  quicker  than 
others,  and  while  some  are  ready  for  planting  in 
a  remarkable  short  time  after  sowing,  others 
remain  quite  small.  In  such  cases  the  large  ones 
should  be  drawn  out  from  amongst  the  small 
ones,  and  the  latter  allowed  to  remain  in  tlie  seed 
bed  all  the  winter,  when  thej'  will  prove  useful 
for  planting  out  in  spring  both  in  making  up 
blanks  and  in  fresh  quarters  to  succeed  those 
planted  in  autumn.  Cambrian. 


FINOCHIO. 

In  The  Gakden  (p.  148)  "  Welshmau  "  makes 
some  enquiries  about  Finochio,  and  as  numbers 
of  applications  have  been  made  at  seed  shops 
for  it  by  those  who  have  eaten  it  in  Italy  and 
France,  a  few  remarks  concerning-  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  It  was  formerly  looked  upon  as 
a  variety  of  the  common  Fennel,  but  it  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  distinct  species. 
Though  well  known  by  writers  on  gardening  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  ceutur}',  I  have  no 
recollection  of  ever  seeing  it  offered  in  any 
English  seed  catalogue,  but  the  seed  may  easily 
be  procured  through  any  respectable  house  in 
the  trade  at  about  Is.  per  oz.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  Fennel  oft'ered  in  most  Continental 
catalogues,  viz.,  Fenouil  amer  (Fceuicnluni  vul- 
gare),  F.  doux  (F.  officinale),  and  F.  de  Florence 
(F.  dulce),  the  last-named  being  the  true  Fino- 
chio. Being  an  annual,  it  is  easiest  g■ro^^■u  from 
seed,  but  shoots  of  it  can  also  be  planted  in 
summer,  and  may  be  kept  through  the  winter 
protected  from  frost.  Such  slioots  are  made 
strong  by  being  cut  back  wliile  growing.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  spring  in  light  soil  in 
drills,  or  thinly  broadcast,  and  the  seedlings 
transplanted  about  1  ft.  apart.  ^^'hen  the 
stems  swell  to  a  fair  thickness  they  should  be 
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earthed  up  about  (i  in.  to  Ijlancli  like  Celery. 
Thus  treated,  in  about  a  fortuiglit  they  will  be 
tender  and  ready  for  u.se.  By  successive  sowings 
or  cutting  down  they  may  be  had  in  use  from 
early  in  autumn  to  ('hristma.<!.  If  allowed  to 
run  to  seed  the  succulency  and  ci-ispnesa  will  be 
very  much  deteriorated.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  mode  of  cooking,  Finochio  is  eaten  raw  as 
salad,  with  oil  and  vinegar.  Finochio  marino 
(Crithmum  maritimum),  the  Samphireof  our  sea 
cliffs,  is  also  much  used  in  Italy.  It  forms  an 
excellent  pickle,  and  is  often  u.sed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  salads,  (iobho,  another  common  article 
of  diet  in  Italy,  is  tlie  blanched  footstalks  of 
the  lowermost  leaves  of  the  Globe  Artichoke, 
and  is  more  extensively  used  there  than  the 
head,  which  we  only  prize.  J.  M. 

237,  High  Ilolborn. 


LETTUCES. 
Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  up  a 
supply  of  good  crisp  Lettuces  during  the  summer 
months,  as  when  tlie  weatlier  is  hot  and  dry  they 
"  bolt,"  or  if  they  do  not  do  that  they  are  often 
tough  or  bitter,  tlie  result  of  slow  growth.  What 
affects  summer  Lettuces  injuriously  more  than 
anything  else  is  the  loss  of  the  tap-root,  caused  by 
pulling  up  the  plants  and  transplanting,  which  is 
a  bad  practice,  as  they  are  not  only  greatly 
checked  at  the  time,  but  they  are  never  able  to  pro- 
vide and  take  care  of  tlicmselves  so  well  after- 
wards. Instead  of  sowing  in  beds,  as  is  generally 
done,  the  best  way  is  to  draw  shallow  drills  and 
sow  in  them,  and  wlien  the  plants  are  up,  to  thin 
out,  leaving  them  about  10  in.  or  1  ft.  apart,  when, 
if  kept  well  watered  or  .soaked  occasionally  with 
liquid  manure,  their  progi-ess  will  be  rapid,  and 
the  y  will  be  found  to  form  solid  and  firm  hearts. 
To  have  them  large  and  succulent,  the  ground 
must  be  rich  and  deeply  dug;  and  as  Lettuces  like 
a  little  shade,  it  is  a  good  plan  at  this  season  to 
sow  on  a  north-east  or  west  border,  or  between 
rows  of  Peas  that  are  wide  apart,  but  a  little 
later  on  the  best  place  for  Lettuces  is  between 
Celery  trenches,  as  there  tliey  are  fully  exposed  to 
the  air  during  the  autumn,  and  tlie  soil  being  deep, 
they  alwavs  do  well.  The  finest  kind  of  Lettuce 
for  summer  and  early  autumn  use  is  the  Paris 
White  Cos,  which,  though  not  so  large  as  some 
others,  is  a  sweet,  good  flavoured  sort,  and  turns 
in  of  itself  without  any  tying.  For  winter 
and  spring  there  are  none  equal  to  the  old 
Bath  Cos  and  Hick's  Hardy  Green,  both  of 
which  stand  frost  without  injury,  and  make  a  fine 
salad.  These  last  named  may  be  sown  on  beds 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  when  up,  the 
most  forward  plants  should  be  planted  in  highly 
mamiredgi-oundin  a  warmsunny  spot,  to  grow  for 
lifting  to  place  in  cold  frames  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber or  middle  of  November,  and  the  next  forward 
should  be  planted  on  a.  south  border,  and  under 
the  foot  of  walls  having  the  same  aspect,  where 
they  will  stand  the  winter  and  come  on  for  use 
very  early  in  spring.  S.  D. 


Pride  of  America  Potato.— AVe  have 
received  specimens  of  this  new  Potato  from  Jlr. 
Gilbert,  of  liurgliley,  whii^li,  when  cooked,  proved 
to  be  floury  and  good.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Eureka  and  White  Pe.-ich  lUow,  and  in  general 
appearance  closely  resembles  Snowflakc. 

Cauliflowers  in  August.  -We  have  now 
plenty  of  A'eitch's  Autuum  Giant  as  white  and 
close  as  spring  Caulillowers,  and  they  have  never 
had  a  drop  of  water  since  they  were  planted  last 
April.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  a  box  last  December, 
anil  placed  in  a  house  where  there  was  always  a 
little  warmth.  They  were  moved  on  as  required, 
always  kept  near  the  glass,  and  finally  hardened 
off  and  planted  on  well-worked  land,  first  drawing 
rather  deep  drills  ami  )>lanting  therein.  They 
have  never  been  earthed  up  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  hoeing  down  the  sides  of  the 
drills  has  virtually  covered  up  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem  and  gixeu  them  a   firmer  grasp  of   the 


soil   without  raising  a  ridge  about  them    to  throw 
off  the  passing  showers. — E.  H. 

Anglo-American  Potatoes.— Tlic  fir.st 
genuine  crosses  of  the  new  Anglo-American  breed 
of  Potatoes  have  been  subjected  to  public  trial  at 
Chiswick  this  year  and  have  come  out  remarkably 
well,  so  well  in  fact  that  they  seem  to  distance 
all  the  other  American  and  English  kinds  that 
have  no  cross  breeding  about  them.  The  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  having  secured  several  of  Mr. 
Kenn's  best  new  Anglo-Americans,  sent  up  some 
of  them  for  trial,  and  no  iloubt  when  the  fruit 
committee  next  meet  attention  will  be  directed 
to  tliem.  The  parentage  of  these  kinds  were 
chiefly  lied  Kidney  P.ountiful,  American  Late 
Hose,  Snowflake,  and  Willard.  The  product  was 
more  white  than  coloured  kinds,  and  though  some 
beautiful  coloured  sorts  have  been  selected,  the 
most  prominent  are  white  rounds  or  flattish 
rounds,  handsome,  immense  croppers,  and  of  first 
class  table  quality.  Mr.  Fenn  having  given  us 
some  beautiful  garden  sorts,  has  now  striven  to 


SEAS(.)XABLE     WOKK. 

Kitchen  Garden.— Where  the  mulching  of 
Peas,  Iluans,  and  other  moisture-loving  crops  of 
vegetables  was  closely  followed  up  through  the 
dry  weather,  the  fine  rains  we  have  recently  had 
will  have  stimulated  the  roots  to  an  extent  that 
will  keep  them  growing  until  the  crops  are 
matured.  In  many  gardens  where  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  is  laid  on  mulching  is  sometimes 
neglected,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake,  as  a  moderate 
covering  of  st.able  litter,  at  this  season  of  little 
value  for  other  purposes,  gives  off  ammonia,  keejis 
in  moisture,  and  produces  a  vigorous  growth  that 
cannot  be  attained  without  it.  If  not  already 
sown,  the  different  kinds  of  Onions  intended  to 
stand  the  winter  should  be  got  in.  Giant  Ilocca, 
Tripoli,  and  White  Italian  do  best  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  last  named,  which  is  very  early, 
owing  to  its  delicate  colour,  is  always  a  great 
favourite  in  the  kitchen.  A  rich  warm  border  well 
dressed  with  soot  and  thin  seeding  are  important 
points  that  should  not  be  overlooked.      Continue 


The  Double  Howeriug  Cherry. 


obtain  some  that  will  have  a  reputation  for 
market  work,  and  these  new  kinds  seem 
eminently  suited  for  that  purpose.  Cosmopolitan, 
one  of  the  kinds  recently  certificated  at  Chiswick, 
is  an  Anglo-American  product  of  a  cross  between 
the  American  Success  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  It 
proved  at  Chiswick  to  be  as  early  as  the  Ashleaf, 
a  heavy  cropper,  and  when  cooked  of  the  finest 
quality.  Lord  Mayor,  a  Regent-like  round,  which 
the  committee  regarded  with  niucli  favour,  is  tlie 
product  of  a  cross  between  the  Early  Jlose  and 
Early  Market,  so  that  the  American  parentage  is 
making  its  mark.  Several  other  fine  kinds  are 
yet  in  stock  from  these  crosses,  but  will  be  well 
tested  before  being  sent  out.  We  have  plenty  of 
inferior  Potatoes  in  commerce,  and  those  new 
ones  which  now  come  need  have  reputations  that 
time  and  trial  will  sustain.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  American  sorts  were  not  used  for  hybridising 
purposes  much  sooner.  Had  that  been  the  case 
we  should  long  since  have  possessed  many 
superior  kinds  of  Potatoes,  as  what  is  now  being 
done  testifies. — A.  D. 

Painpkins  not  Bearinir.— Two  giant  Pumpkins 
Kr<iw  by  the  .sule  <if  Neijetable  Marrows  on  n  heap  of 
rotten  manure  and  Ir.ani.  The  Man-ows  are  liearin- 
abundantly,  but  the  I'unipkins,  thoujih  making  enormous 
growth.  lUDduec  only  male  flowers,  liotli  on  the  main  stem 
and  laterals.    Can  anyone  suygesl  a  reason  for  tlus  !-P. 


to  make  thin  sowings  of  the  hardy  kinds  of 
Lettuce,  including  the  old  Bath  Cos,  to  stand 
through  the  winter  ;  also  the  broad-leaved  kinds 
of  Endive  on  any  [joor  border  for  spring  use. 
Take  up  Onions  as  they  become  fit,  also  early  and 
second  early  Potatoes,  and  if  not  wanted  for 
other  crops  sow  the  ground  with  Veitch's  Red 
Globe  Turnip  for  coming  in  after  Christmas. 
Commence  earthing  the  main  crops  of  Celery 
before  the  moisture  escapes  from  the  trenches,  and 
carefully  observe  to  leave  the  surface  leve'  after 
each  earthing.  If  slugs  and  worms  are  trouble- 
some, a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  soot  dusted 
along  the  sides  will  keep  them  in  check  and 
stimulate  the  crop.  On  or  about  the  29th, 
the  general  stock  of  Cauliflowers  should 
be  sown  for  ]pricking  out  in  frames  and 
under  walls.  Cauliflowers,  like  all  other 
vegetables,  are  becoming  too  numerous,  and  we 
sometimes  meet  with  old  friends  under  new 
names,  but  such  kinds  as  Frogmore  and  Veitch's 
Early  Forcing,  Early  London,  and  Walcheren  are 
always  reliable.  In  warm  gardens  it  is  usual  to 
sow  on  a  south  border,  but  in  cold  localities  a 
cold  pit  or  spent  Cucumber  bed  affords  a  more 
suitable  seed  bed.  In  all  ca.ses  the  seeds  should 
be  sown  thin,  and  after  they  have  germinated  the 
lights  should  be  thrown  off  until  we  have  cold, 
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wet,  or  severe  weather.     By  cool  treatment  the 
plants  are  kept  dwarf  and  sturdy. 

Cucumbers. — Two  sowings  of  Cucumbers 
should  be  made  thi.s  month — the  iirst  to  succeed 
Melons  now  occupying  the  winter  house,  and  the 
second  to  take  up  the  succession.  A  two-liglit 
frame  placed  on  a  manure  bed  is  the  best  place  for 
rai.sing  stout,  healthy  plants  for  winter  use,  as 
the}'  can  be  grown  and  properly  treated  witli  full 
exposure  to  liglit,  and  shifted  on  into  large  pots 
until  tlieir  fruiting  quarters  are  rendj'.  Cuttings 
from  a  good  clean  strain  make  equally  good  and 
perhaps  more  fruitful  plants,  but  they  require  a 
strong,  moist  bottom  heat  of  at  least  90°  to 
strike  them  well.  In  either  case  the  young  plants 
should  be  grown  in  fresh  virgin  loam,  to  whicli 
crushed  bones,  lime  rubble,  or  charcoal,  in  pre- 
ference to  animal  manure,  may  be  added.  The 
leading  shoots  should  be  stopped  until  they  have 
filled  two-thirds  of  the  trellis,  and  strict  clean- 
liness should  lie  insured  by  thoroughly  cleansing 
and  scalding  the  pits  and  lights  before  the  plants 
are  introduced.  Old  plants  in  manure  frames  may 
still  be  out  over,  top-dressed  with  turfy  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  and  kept  close.  The  renovation  of 
old  linings  and  covering  with  mats  at  night  will 
keep  them  in  a  liealthy  bearing  state  until  the 
August  seedlings  come  into  use. 

Forcing  Department. — Make  up  Mush- 
room bods  as  manure  can  be  obtained.  Little 
and  often  is  the  best  plan,  where  a  steady  family 
supply  is  required.  Use  plenty  of  dry  fresh  loam 
■with  the  manure,  beat  very  iirm,  and  insert  the 
spawn  when  the  temperature  descends  to  80°.  In 
old  Mushroom  houses,  where  woodlice  and 
snails  are  troublesome  their  depredations  may 
be  prevented  by  placing  a  trellis,  made  of  liglit 
laths,  4  in.  above  the  bed  and  covering  with  mats 
instead  of  liay — a  material  which  harbours  tlie 
enemy  and  soon  clogs  the  surface  with  filth.  As 
pits  and  frames  become  vacant  they  should  be 
cleared  out  and  got  readj'  for  the  reception  of 
early  autumn  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  Cauliflowers. 
A  good  sowing  of  French  Beans  in  pots  and 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  will  come  in 
usef u  1  after  outdoor  crops  are  cut  off  by  frost. 
French  Beans  require  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
hence  the  importance  of  sowing  thin  and  keeping 
them  near  the  glass.  Tomatoes  now  swelling  oif 
crops  of  fruit  should  be  divested  of  all  lateral 
growths  and  a  few  of  the  old  leaves  where  there  is 
danger  of  damping.  Give  water  early  and  keep 
up  a  circulation  of  dry  warm  air. 

Eastnor  Castle.  W.  CCLEMAN, 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


ANCIKXT  YEW  IN  ILVYLING   ISLAND. 

On  the  south  side  of  Ilayllng  Church,  near  the 
porch,  an  old  Yew  tree  affords  a  curious 
example  of  the  rejuvenating  power  which  Y'ews 
possess  beyond  all  other  trees.  According-  to  a 
not  uncommon,  but  quite  unfair,  method  of 
mea.suriDg  the  circumference  of  trees,  this 
ancient  specimen  is  33  ft. — that  is,  if  you  take 
in  both  old  and  new,  measure  the  yawning  gap 
in  the  trunk,  include  a  portion  of  the  bole 
which  broke  off  some  centuries  ago  and  has 
since  been  replaced  by  a  buttress  of  new  wood, 
ycu  will  encircle  altogether  about  33  ft.  But 
the  actual  measurement  of  this  venerable  tree 
at  its  prime  was  not  so  much,  though  it  must 
have  been  very  great.  On  entering  the  hollow 
trunk  you  find  3'ourself  half  encircled  by  the 
rugged  shell  which  alone  remains  of  the 
original  tree,  and  which  is  still  furnished  with 
sufficient  living  bark  and  young  wood  to  feed 
and  support  a  large  and  leafy  head  of  branches. 
I  have  used  the  word  "  furnished  "  for  want  of 
a  better,  and  in  passing  round  the  trunk  and 
examining  it  closely  you  find  that  the  dead  shell 
is  quite  distinct  from  its  outer  coat.  The  dead 
part  is  seen  in  a  few  places  only,  and  is 
generally  quite  encased  in  a  covering  of  living 


bark  and  wood,  which  seems  altogether  separate 
from  tlie  underneath  part,  bearing  only  the 
same  relation  to  it  that  the  coat  does  to  the  vest. 

The  power  of  the  Yew  in  producing  new  bark 
and  young  wood,  filming  over  a  really  rotten 
trunk  and  entirely  rejuvenating  an  old  tree,  is 
greater  even  than  in  the  case  of  the  Oak  or 
Apple.  The  new  growth,  commencing  in  some 
spot  upon  the  trunk  where  life  still  remains, 
spreads  from  that  nucleus  and  gradually  extends 
itself,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  new  bark, 
sometimes  as  a  rougher  covering,  which  en- 
velops the  trunk  with  thick  spray.  Old  Yews 
could  be  mentioned  which  owe  to  this  kind  of 
renewal  their  aspect  of  youth,  the  spray  upon 
their  trunks  hiding  the  gaps  through  which 
the  ruin  may  be  discovered.  A  separate  stem  of 
doubtful  origin  nowspringsfromthecentre  of  the 
hollow  in  the  Hayling  Y'ew,  but  whether  it  grew 
from  a  seed  or  from  a  sucker  of  the  old  tree,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  decide.  It  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  child  of  the  old  tree  and  the  parent  of 
the  outer  case  of  bark  and  wood  which  now 
envelops  it,  as  just  described.  The  young  tree, 
entirely  isolated  at  bottom  and  for  many  feet 
upwards,  is  united  with  the  old  Y'ew's  living 
envelope  at  the  crown,  and  forms  one  growth 
with  it.  The  whole  structure  is  that  of  a 
gigantic  tree  ruined  once  and  dead,  and  now 
alive  again,  though  the  exact  method  of  its 
rejuvenescence  can  hardly  be  traced. 

The  central  and  separate  trunk  has  not  only 
assisted  the  old  tree  as  a  prop,  but  it  has  con- 
ferred upon  it  much  of  its  grandeur  of  appear- 
ance. It  runs  up  about  oO  ft.  in  height  and  car- 
ries several  heavy  branches,  as  well  as  limbs 
springing  fi-om  the  crown.  The  circumference 
of  one  great  limb,  which  looks  like  a  second 
trunk  and  carries  a  load  of  smaller  branches, 
reaches  0  ft.  The  head  of  the  tree  is  heavy 
with  spray  and  leaf.  The  living  branches 
spi'ead  over  a  diameter  of  00  ft.  The 
whole  tree,  new  and  old,  shell  and  living- 
substances,  leans  heavily,  and  must  have  always 
leaned  from  the  south-west,  like  other  sea-side 
trees  in  tliis  locality,  from  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  a 
tree  so  appropriate,  so  beautiful,  so  long-lived 
as  the  Yew  should  not  be  more  frequently 
planted  in  churchyards,  where  there  are  few- 
young  trees  coming  on  to  replace  the  old  ones, 
tottering  dotards  as  they  often  are,  and  not 
likely  to  last  "  for  ever,"  though  they  have  en- 
dured long.  In  this  churchyard,  however,  there 
are  at  least  a  score  of  Y'ews.  II.  E. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  CHERRIES. 

Of  the  numerous  trees  and  shrubs  that  adorn 
our  gardens  in  spring  and  early  summer  by 
their  blossoms,  the  double-flowered  Cherry  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable,  for  nothing-  could  be 
more  chastely  beautiful  than  the  long  snowy 
white  wreaths  with  which  the  tree  is  crowded 
from  top  to  bottom.  There  are  two  or  three 
kinds,  but  the  best  is  the  one  of  which  the 
accompanying  is  an  illustration.  In  the  blos- 
soms of  this,  the  stamens  are  all  changed  into 
petals,  which  form  a  compact  rosette.  The 
semi-double  variety,  though  less  beautiful, 
possesses  the  advantage  of  flowering  earlier  than 
the  true  double  kind.  These  ornamental 
varieties  have  sprung  from  Cerasus  vulgaris  the 
species  from  which  most  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Cherry  are  derived.  No  lawn 
ought  to  be  -without  a  tree  of  the  double  kind, 
and  beautiful  groups  might  be  made  by  planting 
a  selection  of  the  double-flowered  Peach  and 
Almond,  scarlet  Hawthorn,  Amelanchier,  and 
Cihinese  and  other  Crab  trees,  all  of  which 
flower  in  spring,  and  have  a  handsome  habit  of 
growth.  W.  G. 


Variegation.  —  So  the  poor  Hawthorn  has 
been  caught  in  a  moment  of  weakness  at  last ! 
A  specimen  is  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Osborn,  of  B'ul- 
ham,  whose  most  interesting  old  nursery  has  been 
much  encroached  on  by  railways  of  late,  and  who, 
wo  hope,  may  find  a  congenial  home  in  their  new 
nursery  at  Sunbury.  They  also  have  a  variegated 
Apple. 

The  Smilax,  described  in  Tin;  Ct.\rdex  of 
•July  ;!0  by  "  II.  51.,"  is  doubtless  Smilax  aspera, 
the  only  European  representative,  I  tliink,  of  the 
family  to  which  most  of  the  Sarsaparilla  of  com- 
merce belongs,  and  as  I  have  it  growing  in  perfec- 
tion, I  should  be  happy  if  "  H.  M."  requires  it  to 
forward  hiui  a  specimen.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  plants  possible,  and  when  in  flower 
scents  exquisitely,  and  in  berry  is  most  effective. 
Lindley's  "  Flora  Medica ''  (p.  .j!)7)  gives  a  full 
account  of  it.  It  is  dicecious,  and  I  think  it  is 
only  one  sex  that  scents. — B.  GiFFAED,  Hill 
Hovsi',  llemii  Hempstead. 

Oak  Insects. — I  have  a  wood  containing 
above  20  acres  of  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  and  Oak 
about  40  years  old.  The  whole  of  the  Oak  leaves 
are  in  the  condition  of  those  whicli  I  send.  In 
an  adjoining  wood  the  leaves  are  quite  healthy 
and  vigorous.  What  can  be  the  cause  ?  I  need 
scarcely  saj'  we  are  having  a  cold,  sunless 
season  here. — W.  H.  M.  [Your  Oaks  are  suffering 
from  the  attack  of  various  insects,  one  of  which 
is  the  caterpillar  of  a  small  moth,  but  as  none 
are  present  and  the  leaves  are  mucli  broken,  I 
cannot  state  anything  more  definite.  There  are 
traces  of  fungi  on  the  leaves,  but  the  fungi  are 
only  finishing  up  the  work  of  the  larvae,  at  this 
time  turned  into  moths. — G.  S.  S.] 

Indigoferas      and      Desnaodiums.   — 

Among  small  shrubs  some  of  the  Indigoferas 
and  Desmodiums  are  beautifully  in  flower, 
especially  where  tliey  have  had  the  protection  of 
a  wall,  but  even  where  sucli  was  not  atiorded 
them  and  where  the  plants  were  cut  to  the 
ground  during  the  winter,  they  have  in  many 
cases  pushed  up  strongly,  and  the  young  growths 
are  now  blooming  profusely.  Of  the  Indigoferas 
mention  may  be  made  of  decora,  Dosua,  and 
floribunda,  while  of  the  Desmodiums,  Dilleni  and 
japonicum  are  conspicuous.  The  beantiful  pen- 
(UUitlorum  does  not  flower  till  a  much  later 
period.— Alpha. 


MAKKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Since  the  refreshing  rains  have  fallen  work  has 
been  very  active  in  market  gardens,  especially'  in 
the  direction  of  getting  in  all  kinds  of  winter 
green  crops.  That  these  liave  had  to  bo  got  out 
so  much  later  than  usual  may  perhaps  lead  to 
fewer  complaints  as  to  the  difficulty  of  sale  tl:an 
happened  last  winter.  Then  there  was  far  too 
much  of  green  stuff  of  all  kinds,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  Turnips.  Now  we  may  hope  to 
have  an  abundance  of  Turnips,  and  if  fewer,  yet 
plenty  of  greens  for  winter  and  spring  use.  As 
the  rain  has  not  been  limited  to  a  few  showers 
(we  have  liad  quite  a  heavy  fall),  the  ground 
is  so  thoroughly  moist  that  growth  is  rapid,  and 
tlie  plants  make  much  headway  and  are  regaining 
lost  ground.  There  are  numerous  fine  breadths 
of  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  to  be  seen,  got  out 
early,  and  watered  in.  Even  in  the  hottest 
weather  with  one  good  soaking,  when  the  plants 
are  put  out,  and  soil  drawn  about  the  surfaces 
the  roots  soon  get  established,  and  the  plants 
thrive  beyond  expectation.  To  have  all  such 
plants  put  out  in  broad  drills  is  also  an  excellent 
plan,  as  what  showers  may  fall  are  caught,  and 
carried  in  bulk  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  and  if 
these  be  followed  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  horse- 
hoe  the  growth  which  follows  is  quite  remarkable. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  got  out  amongst  wide-sown 
Scarlet  Runners  and  early  Potatoes,  look  very 
vigorous.  Where  early  Peas  were  cleared  off,  the 
ground  has  been  filled  with  Coleworts  or  sown 
with  Turnips.  The  great  work  of  the  cultivator 
now  will  be  to  keep  down  weeds,  as  the  heat  has 
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promoted  a  goodly  crop  of  seed,  and  this  is  now 
germinating  freely.  The  more  tbis  can  be  now- 
encouraged  to  grow  and  as  quickly  destroyed  the 
cleaner  will  tlie  .soil  be  next  year. 

Potatoes.  —  Early  kinds  have  yielded  a 
moderate,  but  very  clean  crop ;  indeed  it  is  dorbt- 
ful  whether  a  score  of  diseased  tubers  have  yet 
been  found.  Heat  and  drought  told  upon  the 
produce  in  dry  soils,  but  in  deep  rich  soils  the 
produce  has  been  e.^cellcnt.  Not  too  many 
growers  store  their  seed  with  sufficient  care 
during  the  winter  or  make  the  soil  good  cnou},'h 
in  the  spring  for  first  early  I'otatoes.  I  heard  but 
the  other  day  of  a  successful  grower  of  Ashleaf 
Kidneys  who  stored  all  his  seed— over  100 
bushels — during  the  intense  frosts  of  January  in 
his  parlour  rather  than  let  them  remain  to  be  al- 
most certainly  frozen  in  a  large  loft.  He  said,  "  I 
found  the  frost  getting  a  bit  too  hard,  and  as  all 
the  I'otatoes  were  in  bushels,  had  them  brought 
down  and  put  into  this  room,  and  we  kept  a  fire 
going  to  keep  out  the  frost ;  then  when  I  thought 
danger  was  past  I  had  the  seed  taken  up  again  into 
the  loft  and  spread  out  thinly ;  that  kept  them 
from  sweating  and  sprouting.  And  when  they 
were  planted  they  were  all  as  firm  and  sound  as 
could  be."  On  soil  that  had  been  well  manured 
and  deeply  worked,  a  subsoiler  following  the 
plough,  this  grower  was  lifting  a  splendid  crop  at 
the  rate  of  1.50  bushels  per  acre,  and  selling  freely 
at  As.  per  bushel.  On  the  other  liand,  1  have  seen 
plenty  of  crops  of  Ashleaf  lifted  wliere  the  produce 
did  not  exceed  200  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
sample  none  of  the  finest,  and  yet  it  was  chiefly 
questions  of  good  storing  of  seed  and  of  good  cul- 
ture that  made  the  diiference.  Having  experience 
of  the  market  prices,  fewer  American  Eose  Pota- 
toes are  being  grown  this  year,  but  early  Regents 
and  Snowflakes  are  mostlj'  grown  in  succession. 
The  Snowflakes,  which  are  promising  to  ripen 
earliest,  do  not  seem  to  be  influenced  by  the 
change  of  weather,  and  are  ripening  off  their 
foliage.  Regents  seem  to  be  pusliiiig  renewed 
growth,  and  there  is  no  telling  at  present  when 
they  may  be  ready-  The  Early  Shaw  is  moderately 
grown,  but  Fox's  Seedling  is  a  better  kind,  yet 
not  much  cultivated. 

Late  Potatoes.— These  bid  fair  to  earn  this 
designation  fully  this  j-ear.  Great  breadths  of 
JIagnum  lionums.  Champions,  Victorias,  and 
Regents  are  yet  so  full  of  growth  and  of  flower,  as 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  tliat  should  the 
disease  spare  the  leaves  they  will  not  mature  their 
crops  before  the  end  of  October.  As  one  result  of 
this  renewed  growth  it  is  found  almost  impossibl.e 
to  fill  up  between  the  rows  with  winter  plants,  for 
the  top  growtli  would  soon  choke  them.  For 
almost  a  month  the  crops  seemed  at  a  standstill, 
and  it  did  but  need  another  week  or  so  of  hot 
weather  to  have  caused  them  to  collapse.  The 
tubers  and  plant  tops  became  fairly  set,  and  any 
additional  growth  could  only  be  made  in  the  form 
of  fresh  Ijranches  and  new  tubers.  Roots  of  these 
late  strong-growing  sorts  now  lifted  generally 
show  a  mass  of  rootlets  :  some  push  througli  the 
soil  and  make  fresli  foliage,  others  carrying  tiny 
tubers,  and  some  of  the  larger  tubers  are  produc- 
ing others ;  thus  the  late  Potato  crop  seems  likely 
to  be  a  demoralised  one,  and  of  \ery  uncertain 
character  and  (piality. 

Runner  Beans.  -Although  the  heat  of  pa.st 
days  caused  the  flowers  of  the  Runner  Reans  to 
fall  so  much,  that  only  a  very  small  crop  of  pods 
resulted,  the  plants  suffered  little,  and  now  are 
full  of  bloom  and  vigour  and  podding  freely. 
Judging  by  the  present  appearance  of  tire 
breadths,  it  looks  as  though  they  would  bear 
heavily  till  frost  came.  There  is  perhaps  no  more 
profitable  vegetable  than  Runner  Beans,  for  seldom 
are  there  too  many  in  the  market,  and  the  price 
is  usually  a  paying  one.  Taking  together,  where 
of  both  there  is  a  good  plant.  Runner  Beans  and 
Brussels  Sprouts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  anv  other 
crops  could  equal  them  for  general  usefulness  or 
for  profit ;  cleared  off  during  the  winter.  Potatoes 
follow,  then  Turnips  or  Spinach,  and  Runners  can 
succeed  again. 


Onions.— Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Onion 
maggot,  the  crop  of  these  bulbs  will  not  be  a  large 
one,  but  the  bulbs  will  no  doubt  be  of  good  size  ; 
not  least,  they  should  be  firm  and  of  good  keep- 
ing quality.  Picklers,  though  lliin,  did  very  well, 
and  liavc  been  cleared  off.  Probably  the  majority 
of  the  bulbs  are  now  in  the  salting  tubs.  One  of 
the  best  features  of  the  season,  as  far  as  the  Onion 
is  concerned,  is  the  prospect  of  a  good  seed  crop. 
This  is  badly  wanted,  as  stocks  are  getting  low, 
and  samples  have  of  late  been  indifferent. 
Altho\igh  the  unusual  heatanddrought  have  had  to 
bear  the  blame  of  the  attacks  of  the  maggot,  no 
doul:>t  the  fact  that  much  of  the  seed  was  old  and 
lacking  vigour  had  much  to  do  with  its  ravages. 
Good  strong  plants  from  plump,  well  matured 
seea  will  often  grow  away  from  dangers  that  are 
too  strong  for  weakly  ones. 

Miscellaneous.  —  There  are  good  breadths 
of  winter  Spinach  sown,  and  that  it  should  now 
be  well  up  shows  that  it  has  ample  t  ime  to  get  in- 
to strong  leafage  before  the  winter  comes.  Spinach 
seldom  has  justice  done  to  it  in  market  gardens, 
and  one  rarely  ever  sees  such  growth  upon  it 
there  as  may  generally  be  found  in  good  kitchen 
gardens.  I  have  never  heard  a  grower  complain 
that  his  Spinach  crop  was  too  robust,  or  that  he 
had  too  much  of  it.  Turnips,  too,  are  showing  good 
plants,  and  the  recent  rains,  whilst  giving  them  a 
strong  stimulus,  will  also  keep  the  Turnip  fly  in 
check.  Some  breadths  sown  too  early  have  suffered, 
but  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  August  pre- 
sent a  capital  time  for  sowing  in  good  ground  to 
secure  a  winter  crop.  Already  the  hoe  is  set  at 
work,  as  the  weeds  are  coming  thickly  also.  Alto- 
getherthe  prospect  as  relates  toasupply  of  market 
stuff  for  the  autumn  and  winter  is  not  at  all  bad, 
and  with  respect  to  some  things  is  better  than  for 
the  past  two  years.  Growers  only  need  to  find 
customers,  and  of  these,  in  s]iito  of  the  enormous 
population,  there  does  not  a])pear  to  be  too  many 
for  the  interests  of  market  gardening.       A.  D. 


LATE  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 

White  Bedding  Plant.— Can  any  one  recnuunenil 
nie  a  j-'iK'tl  wliiti.*  I-cittling  plant,  not  a  Pelargonium?  Is 
there  a  g"."!  free  II. nvering  white  Viola?— J.  C.  T. 

Vine  Leaves. — Enquirer.— Yowv  Xine  leaves  seem  to 
have  licen  seriously  scoruheil  by  the  sun  whilst  wet :  they 
are  al.so  liaiily  attacked  by  the  Oidium,  one  leaf  being  com- 
liletuly  white  and  velvety  with  the  fungus.  Sulphur  will 
destroy  the  Oidiiun. 

Charcoal  Producing  Trees.— We  have  been  asked 
whether  the  wood  of  any  "r  all  of  the  Eucalypti  is  suit- 
able for  making  strong,  duratde  charcoal,  equal  to  that 
made  from  Oak,  for  example."  ^ViU  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  matter  kindly  supply  ns  with  the  information  ? — 
.1.  C. 

Climbers.- ^Vill  some  of  your  readers  kindly  advise 
we  wliat  to  plant  on  each  side  of  tlie  mansion  door  to  look 
well  all  the  year  round,  and  eventually  form  an  arch 
around  it?  I  should  like  to  include  the  white  Jessannne 
and  a  Rose  of  some  sort. — EN<jriRER. 

Hedges.— A\'hat  is  the  best  time  and  method  of  priming 
and  training  Vew,  Sjn-uce,  and  Larch  for  tlie  purpose  of 
forming  hedges  for  shelter?  The  place  is  in  one  of  the 
islands  on  the  west  co.ast  of  Scotland,  subject  to  strong 
winds,  but  not  luard  frosts.  Should  the  current  year's 
wood  I)e  cut  or  last  years? — J.  S. 

Soil  for  Lapagerias.— I  have  been  interested  in 
reading  in  The  li.VRHKN  ".T.B.'s"  description  of  how  to 
gi-ow  Lapagerias  {page  ir.3).  \Vould  you  kindly  askliim  as 
to  the  matter  of  soil  whether  the  "  turfy  matter  '  which  he 
l-ecomniends  should  be  peat,  or  loam,  oi-  botli  ?  or  whether, 
in.a-smuch  as  he  has  altogether  omitted  to  refer  to  the  kind 
of  soil,  he  deems  this  a  matter  of  indifference  ?— R.JL 

British  Ferns.— Kindly  name  the  best  eight  ISritish 
Ferns  suitable  for  growing  in  a  small  greenhouse  and  for 
exliibition.— .\5IATEUE.  [The  follotcing  are  perhaps  the 
beiit  British  Ferns  for  exhibition— eiz.,  Athi/riuui  F.-f. 
phimosum,  A.  Victoria,  Lastrca  F.-m.  crislata  anr/iistat'a, 
L.  F.-m.  gmndiccps,  Oniaunda  regalis,  O.  cristala,  Poli/- 
stichum  iinrj.  plntnosinn,  Scohjhndrinm  rnr.  crispiini.—K] 

Planting  Vines.— I  am  constructing  some  Vineries 
(span  and  lean-to),  and  when  linished  intend  planting 
them.  Thompson's  "Gardener's  Assistant  "  shows  the 
Vines  to  be  planted  between  the  brickwork  and  the  hot 
water  pipes,  which  I  cannot  think  right,  I  think  the  cold 
air  ought  to  pass  over  the  hot-water  pipes  before  it  reaches 
the  Vines.  I  have  planted  many  Vines,  but  never  between 
the  brickwork  and  the  pipes.  Will  some  one  favour  me 
with  advice  in  the  matter  ? — J.  B. 

Insects,—^,  i5.— It  ia  the  caterpillar  of  the  Death's 
Head  Moth. 


Names   of  Plants  —//'<«.  .S'.  ir.— .^ster  pyreu.-cus. 

M'tr.—l,  .Solidago  sjiecies  ;   2  Sedum  Fabarium. 

M.  --l.—l,  Jloiiarda  ttstulosa  purpurea;    2,  II,  didyma  ;  a, 

Potamo^-eton    crispus    (Ciu-ly    I'ondweed). II.  P.— 

Alonsoa  incisa. Anon. — Sambucus  racemosa  (Scarlet- 
berried  Elder). Mr^t.  Bonverie. —ti]nc,  Funkia    ovata  ; 

white,  F.  graiidiflora  ;   other,  Veratrum  viride. Mae. — 

Too     withered     to    identify. /;.     T.     V. — Euphorbia 

L.atliyris. H.  C— 1,  CeUia  cretica  ;  2,  Abelia  rnpeslris  ; 

3,  no  flowers,  apparently  Achiraenes. ./.  D. — l,Cattleya 

Triana?  alba  ;    2,  C.  ehocoensis. E.  B.  C.  C— A'eratrum 

nigrum. J.  S(.  B.  —  l,  Tracheliura  eteruleuni ;  2,  Lacluca 

perennis  ;  3,  send  when  the  seed  is  ripe ;   4,   Bryngium 

Bourgati ;  5, 1'otentilla  species. ]('.  M.  II.  (Meafloimidc). 

— Erodium  caruifolium  ;  apparently  Ononis  arvensi8(poor 

specimen). il.  tj.  {Bimjleii). — 1,  Sedum   reflexum;   2,  S. 

speetabile  ;  3,  apparently  a  species  of  Phh.)x ;  4,  ficdnm 
Auacampscros ;  .',,  Sedum  reflexum  inoustrosura  ;  6,  send 

in  flower. Petunia  {Roadniffht).—Gqod,  but  no  better 

than  many  other  varieties  in  commerce. J.  Cutlhorpe. — 

Tlie  Veronica  you  send  is  diflicnlt  to  name,  as  there  has 
been  several  hybrid  varieties  raised.  So  doul)t  Messrs. 
Henderson,  St.  .lohn'sgWood,  N.,  could  name  it  for  yotl. 

M.  de  i.— Francoa  s.mchifolia. T.  Shaie.~l,  Eryn- 

gium  maritimnm  ;  2,  Echiura  vulgarc  ;  3,  Lysimachia  vul- 
garis.  }}'.  (Clajihain  Connnoi^.—l,  Hihiscns  syriaca  ;  2, 

send  when  in  flower. liottt.  /'owZe,-,— Nephrodium  dila- 

tatuni   (Slueld     Fern). M.    S.    5i— Anagallis    arvensis 

(variety). C.  P.  {Munster). — Claytonia  perfoliata;  2,  we 

cannot    name    from     leaves     only. /.ertz-n^r.- Alonsoa 

incisa ;    Spiraea   cana ;    Rivina    humilis. W.    E.    Cop- 

pinff.—l,  Castanea  vesca  ;  2,  a  variety  of  ;  3.  Common  Ivy 
(Hedera  Helix)  ;    4,   Robinia  Pseudacacia  (Fa'se  Acacia)  ; 

.5,  send  better  specimen  flower  if  possible. G.  II . — 1, 

Aspidium  Lonchitis  ;  2,  Polypodium  vnlgare ;  3,  Athyrium 

Filix  fccmina  cristata. J.  Il.—\,  Epili,l,inm  hii'sutum  ;  2, 

cannot  name  ;  3,  Agrimonia  Eupatuiia ;   4,  Agrostemma 

coronaria. Snon. — 1,     Lythrum     Salicaria  ;      2,     Ery- 

thrxa  Centaurium  ;  3,  Campanula  urtic-efolia  ;  4,  Scirpus 
lacnstris. B.  V.  ,&.— Asclepias  curassavica. En- 
quirer.— 1,  Cattleya  Forbesi ;  Fern  is  Pteris  longlfolia. 

Names  of  Fruits.— J^.  T.  (Stib!^eriber).—1,  is  too 
much  withered  t,,  recgnise  ;  appears  to  be  a  good  keeping 
sort ;  2,  apparently  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  , 

Books.— C.  H'.— Miss  Hassard  on     Flor.tl  Decorations.' 


Clouded  Ivy  and  Purple  Clematis- 
One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  effective  combina- 
tions that  I  liave  seen  this  summer  consisted  of 
the  above.  The  Ivy  covered  some  brick  pillars, 
the  Clematis  issuing  from  it  at  in'cgular  intervals, 
the  rich  purple  hue  of  the  flowers  forming  a  most 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  white  and  green  of  the 
l\y.  One  rarely  sees  any  attempt  made  to  asso- 
ciate in  a  permanent  manner  flowering  plants 
with  Iv}-,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  as  regards 
the  green  forms  there  is  some  ditficultj'  in  the 
matter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  such 
an  extremely  vigorous  nature  that  few  things  can 
live  with  them.  The  Clomled  Ivy  is  not,  however, 
of  such  a  wasteful  nat  ure ;  it  grows  freely  enough, 
is  by  no  means  miffy,  but  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  its  overiiowering  any  strong  climber 
which  may  be  associated  with  it. — J.  CoRNliILL. 

Staring  Labels.— I  quite  agree  with   the 

remarks  of  "  G.  M.''  as  to  white  and  garish  labels. 
I  have  had  long  experience  with  labels,  and  made 
a  considerable  study  of  them,  so  to  say,  not  only 
in  my  own  place,  but  in  other  gardens,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  label,  e.specially 
no  large  one,  sliould  ever  be  white.  The  proper 
colour  for  all  important  and  lasting  labels  is 
black  or  brown  for  the  ground,  on  which  white 
letters  should  be  printed.  A  garden  full  of  ■white 
labels  has  the  effect  of  an  ugly  gi'aveyard  on  a 
small  scale. — R.  M. 

Wild  Flowers  at  Exhibitions.— At  the 
annual  show  of  the  Xcatli  Horticultural  Society 
which  took  place  the  other  da}-,  the  mayor  of 
that  town  gave  some  handsome  prizes  for  collec- 
tions of  wild  flowers,  variety  and  aiTangement 
being  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges. 
Many  fine  collections  were  shown,  but  the  finest 
came  from  the  mayor's  own  daughter.  These 
were  arranged  in  a  tall  branching  cpergne,  and 
those  who  think  that  ornaments  of  this  kind  can 
only  be  made  beautiful  by  the  use  of  the  choice 
hothouse  flowers  .should  have  seen  this.  Grasses, 
wild  Ferns,  Water  Lilies,  and  dozens  of  wild 
flowers  of  other  sorts  furnished  both  variety  of 
form  and  colour.  Other  collections  shown  were 
also  highly  interesting,  but  they  were  chiefly  in 
baskets,  and  not  seen  to  such  advantage  as  in 
the  glass.— J.  MuiR. 

Gratuitous  Insult. — Asking  a  bald-headed 
man  to  join  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Open  Spaces. — Punch. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Whidi  docs  meiul  Nature  ;  cliauge  it  rather:  but 
The  Akt  ITSJiLF  IS  ^i^'ivwi:."— Shakespeare. 


THE  ENGLISH   FLOWER  GARDEN, 

OR  FLOWEliS  OF  THE  OPEN  AIR.* 
In  tie  present  state  of  flower  gardening, 
and  -svhen  so  much  attention  is  being 
directed  to  the  plants  useful  for  our  flower 
gardens,  it  has  seemed  to  us  desirable  that 
the  whole  of  the  material  should  be  fairly 
estimated  and  treated  of  in  one  book. 

One  aim  of  t\i-  se  papers  will  be  to  state 
the  true  value  of  a  plant  in  the  garden, 
and  if  it  possesses  none,  or  is  of  doubtful 
quality,  to  say  so.  In  dealing  with  the 
immense  mass  of  material  now  offered 
errors  occur  every  day,  even  in  good 
gardens,  owing  to  the  selection  of  things 
either  poor  in  themselves  or  unfitted  for 
the  special  purpose  they  are  sought  for. 
To  omit  all  mention  of  poor  or  doubtful 
plants  did  not  seem  the  best  way,  because 
the  names  occur  in  catalogues,  and  daily 
mistakes  are  made  in  ordering  and  growing 
useless  plants.  This  is  not  only  an  evil  in 
itself,  but  has  to  be  thought  of  in  connec- 
tion -with  the  waste  of  space  and  means 
which  might  be  devoted  to  beautiful 
plants.  _  No  one  can  liope  to  be  perfectly 
just  or  right  in  giving  the  exact  value  of  a 
family  of  plants,  nor  can  he  be  sure  that 
good  ones  may  not  sometimes  be  slighted, 
but  it  is  better  to  face  this  difficulty  in  the 
interest  of  the  many  persons  who  want  to 
know  what  to  grow.  Those  who  know 
many  plants  need  no  advice,  and  will  try 
no  fewer  novelties  because  of  our  desire  to 
help  beginners. 

These  papers  are  printed  in  The  Gab- 
den  in  the  hope  that  while  they  may 
be  helpful  to  some  readers,  others  may 
enable  us  to  make  the  articles  better.  Our 
many  readers  who  know  and  love  the 
flowers  dealt  with  will  greatly  oblige  us 
by  noting  omissions,  or  ways  of  cultnre  and 
arrangements  which  seem  desirable  to  add. 
It  is  proposed  to  republish  these  papers 
when  complete,  and  in  the  cheapest  form 
possible,  so  that  all  interested  in  flower 
gardening  may  have  a  reference  to  what 
is  worth  having,  how  to  grow  it,  and  where 
to  put  it — a  point  of  supreme  importance 
which  has  never  received  sufficient  attention 
in  gardening  books. 

We  propose  to  include  all  plants  grown 
for  their  beauty  in  the  open  air — annual, 
biennial,  perennial,  alpine,  or  rock  ;  popu- 
lar flowers,  usually  called  "  florists' 
flowers;"  half  hardy  plants,  jjrown  out- 
of-doors  for  a  portion  of  the  year  ;  Ferns, 
which  ^  deserve  to  be  re.scued  from  the 
obscurity  of  tlie  hardy  Fernery  and  placed 
among  their  friends  the  flowers;  ornamental 
Grasses;  the  fine-leaved  plants,  including 
the  so-called  sub-tropical,  or  the  best  of 
them  ;  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  rare  and  popular, 
like  tlie  Gladiolus  or  Hyacinth — in  a  word, 
all  of  tlie  materials  with  which  the  flower 
gardener  can  be  called  upon  to  deal. 

W.  R. 


Abobra  viridiflora,  a  fragile  South 
American  twiner,  belonging  to  the  Cucumber 
family,  occasionally  grown  in  gardens,  but 

»  Any  notes  or  corrections  woultl  be  best  sent  as 
soon  after  the  puljUcatiou  o£  the  subjects  suggesting 
them  as  possible. 


of  little  value,  easily  raised  from  seed,  and 
trails  over  a  low  trellis  or  against  a  low  wall. 
It  is  graceful  in  habit,  but  does  not  seem  to 
succeed  in  our  climate.  No  doubt  a  warm 
south  wall  is  best  for  it.  It  is  direcious,  and 
therefore  unless  both  soies  are  raised  no 
fruit  is  possible,  and  the  interest  of  the 
jjlanl  depend.^  consideralily  on  it.i  liein^' 
more  or  less  covered  in  autumn  with  its  red 
berries. 

A  b  r  O  n  i  a  (Sand  Verhena).—^  small 
genus  of  Californian  plants,  numbering 
seven  species  of  annual  or  perennial  dura- 
tion. They  are  all  of  a  dwarf  trailing  habit, 
and  bear  showy  blossoms  in  dense  Verbena- 
like clusters.  Four  kinds  are  known  in  gar- 
dens, viz.,  A,  arenaria,  known  also  as  A.  lati- 
folia,  a  perennial  having  procumbent  trailing 
stems  and  dense  clusters  of  lemon-yellow 
flowers,  witli  a  honey-like  fragrance  ;  A.  um- 
bellata.an  annual  also  with  succulent  trailing 
stems  and  dense  terminal  clusters  of  rosy- 
purple  and  slightly  fragrant  flowers  ;  A.  fra- 
grans,  a  perennial  more  or  less  erect  in  growth, 
forming  large  branching  tufts  from  1^  ft.  to 
2  ft.  in  height,  and  producing  terminal  and 
a.^illary  umbels  of  pure  white  flowers  which 
expand  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  then 
emit  a  delicate  vanilla-like  perfume  ;  A. 
Crux  MaltiB,  a  pretty  species  with  white 
flowers  and  sweetly-scented.  A.  arenaria 
and  A.  umbellata  succeed  best  in  rather 
poor,  light,  and  dry  soil ;  in  richer  and 
moister  ground  they  are  apt  to  grow  weedy, 
and  the  flowers  become  less  conspicuous. 
The  position  best  suited  to  them  is  one 
fully  exposed — either  an  open,  flat,  but  well 
drained  border  or  rockwork.  A.  fragrans  suc- 
ceeds best  in  friable  or  light  soil,  but  being 
of  larger  and  taller  growth  tlian  the  others, 
should  not  be  grown  on  a  rockerj',  but  in  a 
well  drained  border.  The  ptopagation  of  all 
the  species  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of 
seed,  which  in  favourable  seasons  may  be  ob- 
tained from  A.  arenaria  and  A.  umbellata, 
but  as  A.  fragrans  does  not  ripen  seed  in 
this  country,  imported  seeds  of  it  must  be 
procured.  The  roots  of  A.  arenaria  are  very 
long  and  flesliy,  penetrating  deeply  into  the 
soil,  and  are  said  to  be  employed  as  food  by 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  seeds  both 
of  this  species  and  of  A.  fragrans  frequently 
remain  dormant  some  time  before  vegetatina: ; 
those  of  A.  umbellata  germinate  more 
readily.  3Ir.  Tliorapson,  of  Ipswich,  says : 
A.  Crux  Maltie  I  know  only  by  dried 
specimens  sent  me  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Lemmon, 
and  they  had  tlie  flowers  tinged  with  rose, 
but  whether  the  result  of  drying  or  not 
I  am  unaware.  A.  arenaria  has  recently  been 
published  in  Hot.  Mag.  under  the  name  of 
A.  latifolia.  I  believe  that  A.  arenaria  occurs 
both  with  pale  purple  and  yellow  flowers. 
I  can  aver  that  I  raised  a  purple  variety 
which  was  sent  me  as  A.  arenaria  bj-  Bolander, 
and  which,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  was 
only  distinguishable  from  the  yellow  variety 
by  its  colour. 

Abutilons. — A  genus  of  plants  mostly 
requiring  greenhouse  temperature  in  winter, 
but  which  grow  freelj'  in  ordinary  garden 
soil  out-of-doors  in  summer,  and  are  a  grace- 
ful aid  in  the  flower  garden.  A.  Darwini 
and  its  forms,  as  well  as  tlie  varieties  related 
to  A.  striata,  under  favourable  conditions, 
grow  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height.  They  can 
be  stopped  and  made  bushy  according  to  the 
height  required,  and  thej'  flower  and  look 
better  than  they  do  in  pots.  Thej'  are  useful 
among  the  taller  and  more  graceful  plants 
for  the  flower  garden,  and  are  easily  raised 
from  seed  and  cuttings.  These  varieties  are 
now  of  various  colours,  and  otliers  are  being 
raised  every  day.  Tliere  are  some  splendid 
variegated  kinds  suitable  also  for  out-door 
work.  A.  vitifolia'is  a  very  handsome  wall 
plant  in  mild  districts.  A.  Sellowianum  mar- 


moratum  is  a  fine  variety.  Among  the  best  in 
cultivation  are  the  following,  and  new  varie- 
ties are  being  continually  raised  :  Admiration, 
Anna  Crozy,  Buisson  d'Or,  Darwini  robus- 
tum,  Darwini  majus,  Elegantissima,  Grandi- 
florum,  Lemoinei,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Leo, 
Orange  Perfection,  Itoulede  Neige,  Delicata, 
riiftole. 

Acacia  lophantha.- This  elegant 
plant,  though  not  hardy,  is  one  of  those 
whicli  grows  freelyinthe  open  air  in  summer. 
It  will  prove  more  useful  for  the  flower  gar- 
den than  it  has  ever  been  for  the  houses. 
The  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  its  quick 
growth  in  the  open  air  make  it  a  boon 
to  the  flower  gardener  who  wishes  for  grace- 
ful verdure  amongst  the  brighter  orna- 
ments of  his  beds.  It  has  a  close  and 
erect  habit,  which  permits  us  to  closely 
associate  it  with  flowering  plants  without 
shading  them  or  robbing  them.  By 
confining  it  to  a  single  stem  and  using 
it  in  a  young  state,  we  get  the  fullest 
size  and  gTace  of  which  the  leaves  are 
capable.  It  may  be  raised  from  seed  as  easily 
as  a  common  bedding  plant.  By  sowing  it 
early  in  the  j'ear  it  may  be  had  fit  for  use  by 
June  1;  but  plants  a  year  old  or  so,  stifl!, 
strong,  and  well  hardened  off  for  planting 
out  at  the  end  of  May  are  the  best.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  raise  an  annual  stock,  as  it  is 
almost  as  useful  for  room  decoration  as  for 
the  garden.     New  Holland. 

A.  Julibrissin. — A  native  of  Persia, 
with  large  and  elegant  much-divided  leaves, 
and  flowers  somewhat  like  short  tinted 
brushes  from  the  numerous  purple  stamens. 
By  confining  it  to  a  single  stem  and  using 
young  plants,  or  plants  that  have  been  cut 
down  every  year,  we  get  an  erect  stem 
covered  with  leaves  more  graceful  than  a 
Fern,  and  a  pretty  object  amidst  low- 
grow  ing  flowers.  The  leaves,  like  those  of 
some  other  plants  of  the  Pea  tribe,  are 
slightly  sensitive.  On  fine  sunny  days  they 
spread  out  fully  and  afford  a  pleasant  shade; 
on  dull  ones  the  leaflets  fall  down.  Seed 
of  A.  Julibrissin — or  the  Silk  Rose,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Persians,  in  consequence  of  its 
silky  stamens — is  readily  obtained,  and  it  is 
much  better  raised  from  seed,  as  we  then 
get  those  single-stemmed  and  vigorous  young 
plants  which  are  to  the  flower  garden  what 
an  elegant  Fem  is  to  the  greenhouse.  It 
may  be  protected  at  the  root  and  cut  down 
every  year  in  spring,  or  strong  young  plants 
may  be  put  out  annually,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  those  of  A.  lophantha. 

Acsena. — This  genus  is  wholly  confined 
to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  though 
possessing  no  attractive  features  as  regards 
the  flowers,  if  we  except  those  intensely 
crimson  spines  that  give  such  a  charm  to  the 
little  New  Zealand  A.  microphylla,  the 
species  have  a  neat  habit  of  growth  that 
renders  them  deserving  of  culture.  When 
visiting  a  place  in  which  a  very  extensive 
rockwork  was  formed  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
we  found  an  illustration  of  the  adaptability 
of  AcKna  pulchella  as  a  rock  plant.  It  was 
growing  on  a  ledt;e,  above  a  mass  of  rock 
some  4  ft.  high,  and  its  branches,  which  were 
covered  throughout  their  whole  length  with 
pretty  bronzy  leaves,  were  suspended  in 
graceful  festoons  over  the  face  of  the  stone, 
even  down  to  the  rocky  pathway,  over  which 
many  of  them  spread  in  wild  profusion,  and 
often  measured  as  much  as  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in 
length,  the  result  of  but  little  more  than  one 
season's  growth. 

A.  microphylla  {the  Bosy-spined  Acm- 
na)  spreads  into  dense  tufts  no  taller  than 
a  Moss,  and  in  summer  and  autumn  be- 
comes thickly  bestrewn  with  showy  and 
singular  globes  of  spines.  It  is  quite  easily 
increased  by  division,  is   perfectly  hardy, 
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grows  ill  ordinary  soil,  but  tlirives  mucli  ttie 
best  in  tliat  of  a  fine  sandy  and  somcwliat 
moist  uliaractcr.  Its  liomc  is  on  bare  level 
parts  of  tlio  rockwork,  and  it  is  also  good  as 
a  border  or  even  an  edging  plant  in  soils 
where  it  thrives.  Occasionally  it  may  be 
used  with  a  singularly  good  effect  to  form  a 
carpet  beneath  larger  plants  not  thickly 
placed.  It  would  form  a  good  ground  or 
protecting  plant  for  choice  hardy  Orchids  and 
Trilliums,  or  like  plants  in  the  bog  bed. 

A.  pulchella,  though  in  floral  and  fruit- 
ing characters,  never  at  any  time  showy,  is 
nevertheless  a  plant  worthy  a  place.  Any 
soil  or  situation  will  suit  it,  but  the  best 
position  I  ever  saw  it  in  was  growing  from 
interstices  oE  stone  by  the  steep  side  of  a 
sunken  rocky  path.  Its  branches,  rooting  as 
they  went,  were  covered  throughout  their 
entire  length  with  pretty  bronzy  leaves,  and 
suspended  in  graceful  festoons  over  the  face 
of  the  stone,  even  to  the  rocky  path  beneath, 
in  wild  profusion,  often  measuring  as  much 
a,  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  length,  the  result  of  little 
more  than  one  year's  growth.  Its  flowers  are 
inconspiciTOUS. 

A.  millefolia  is  much  unlike  either  of  the 
preceding.  It  has  finely  divided  pale  green 
foliage,  and  is  a  graceful  plant  for  hang- 
in?  down  a  bank.  Its  defect  is  its  unsightly 
fruiting  spikes  (not  heads,  as  in  the  others). 
Its  points  will  adhere  to  anything  they  come 
in  contact  with,  and  the  result  is  that  seed- 
lings of  this  species  come  up  in  the  most  un- 
expected spots.  There  are  many  other  kinds 
in  cultivation,  such  as  A.  ovalifolia  and  A. 
sarmentosa,  but  those  that  have  been  men- 
tioned are  distinct  and  characteristic  enough, 
representing  as  much  of  the  genus  as  may 
be  admissible  in  a  collection. 

Acantholimon  (PrkUy  Thr!/t).— An 
Eastern  genus,  extending  from  SjTia  and  the 
east  of  Greece  to  Western  Thibet,  and  having 
its  head-quarters  in  Persia.  The  flowers  re- 
semble those  of  the  Statice  and  Armeria, 
but  the  habit  of  the  species  of  Acantholimon 
at  once  distinguishes  it  form  either  of  these. 
The  Acantholimons  do,  indeed,  form  branch- 
ing, cushion-like  tufts,  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  Thrift :  but  the  leaves,  instead  of 
being  soft  and  Grass-like,  are  rigid  and 
sharply  jjointed,  or  even  spiny.  As  many  as 
eighty-four  species  have  been  described  by 
Bunge,  while  Boissier  has  only  about  half  as 
many  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  higher  number 
is  capable  of  considerable  reduction.  The 
species  much  resemble  one  another. 

Culture  and  Positiox. — As  known  to 
us,  they  are  dwarf  evergreen  rock  garden 
and  choice  border  plants.  The  following 
species  we  have  had  for  years,  but  have  not 
been  .very  successful  in  propagating  them, 
except  A.  glumaceum,  which  is  the  freest 
growing  of  the  set;  the  others  are  very  slow 
growing.  Cuttings  taken  off  in  late  summer 
and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter  make 
nice  little  plants  in  two  years,  but  by  layering 
one  gets  larger  plants  in  less  time.  All  are 
hardy  and  seem  to  prefer  warm,  sunny  situa- 
tions planted  in  sandy  loam.  Few  would 
seem  to  have  any  idea  of  how  much  is  lost  by 
having  many  of  our  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  in  pots.  Tlicre  arc  three  species 
in  cultivation — A.  glumaceum,  venustum, 
and  androsaceum,  but  the  introduction  of 
others  is  much  to  be  desired.  A.  Kotschyi 
is  a  handsome  species,  with  long  spikes  rising 
well  above  the  leaves  and  numerous  wdiite 
flowers  ;  A.melananthum  has  short,Tery  dense, 
capitate  spikes,  the  limb  of  the  calyx  being 
bordered  with  dark  violet  or  black ;  A.  Phry- 
gium  is  in  the  way  of  A.  venustum,  but 
is  a  more  robust  plant,  with  longer  spikes. 

Acanthus  (Ban's  Breech). — A  long- 
neglected  gTOup  of  hardy  plants,  with  singu- 
larly fine  foliage  and  stately  habit  when 
well  grown.     The  plants  mostly  come  to  us 


from  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean, 
and  are  hardy.  Though  the  foliage  may 
sutler  now  and  tlicn,  we  have  not  remarked 
that  the  roots  ever  perish. 

Culture  and  Poisition. — The  plants  are 
not  so  showy  for  the  mixed  border  as  other 
perennials,  but  possess  a  peculiar  grace  when 
they  flower,  which  more  than  compensates 
for  this  ;  but  they  are  worth  growing  for  the 
sake  of  their  foliage  alone.     Their  line  habit 
and  foliage  make  them  valuable  for  plant- 
ing on  the  turf,  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
best  in  groups.     The   grouping   shouhl    be 
gracefully  done,  the  plants  not  dotted  about 
and  in  a  geometrical  manner,  but  irregularly, 
not  too  close  together.     On  rocky  banks,  or 
about  ruins,  or  on  terrace  gardens  of  the  less 
formal  kind,  they  look  very  well.     They  will 
live  in  shade  ;  to"  flower  well  they  should  have 
full  sun.     The  fine  form  of  the  leaves,  and 
their  leathery  texture,  have  made  the  Acanthus 
much  admired  as  a  house  plant,  as  it  is  easily 
grown  in  a  window,  in  which  position  we  have 
seen  it  flower.     These  plants  only  require  to 
be  planted  in  any  kind  of  soil  in  order  to 
grow  freely,  but  attain  fair  stature  and  their 
best  bloom  on  warm,  deep  soil— a  free  sandy 
loam,  or  any  deep  and  open  soil.     Clay  they 
do  poorly  on,  not  flowering  freely  or  at  all 
— we  mean  a  bad  clay  like  that  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  London.   When  placed  singly  or  in 
groups  on  the  lawn,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  give  them  deep,  good  soil.    They 
are  not  difficult  to  increase  by  careful  divi- 
sion of  the  roots  in   autumn  or  winter,  and 
they  may  be  raised  from  seed  in  a  gentle  hot- 
bcil,  or  out  of  doors  with  other  perennials. 

The  hardy  species  introduced  are  not 
numerous  :  A.  hirsutus,  S.  Europe  ;  A.  syria- 
cus,  Syria  ;  A.  mollis,  S.  Europe  ;  A.spinosus, 
Turkey ;  A.  longifolius,  Dalmatia ;  A.  spiuo- 
sissimus,  S.E.  Europe.  The  fine  bold  kind 
known  as  A.  latifolius  (syn.,  lusitanicus)  is 
thought  to  be  a  variety  of  the  oldest  culti- 
vated species,  A.  moliis,  but  as  a  garden 
plant  it  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  in  size 
and  appearance,  and  the  most  valuable  kind. 
The  plants  vary  in  height  from  1^  ft.  to  i  ft. 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown.  When  in  flower  in  warm 
districts  and  on  good  soils,  we  have  seen  them 
attain  to  nearly  C  ft.  in  height,  and  in  this 
state  a  good  specimen  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  plants. 

Aceranthus  diphyllus.— Synonym- 
ous with  Epimedium  diphyllum,  a  Japanese 
species. 

Aceras  (Man  Orchid).— A  small  genus 
of  terrestrial  Orchids  of  no  garden  value. 
A.  anthropophora,  the  Man  Orchis,  has  very 
singularly  shaped  greenish  flowers. 

Achillea  (Milfoil,  Yarrow j.—k  numer- 
ous family  of  hardy  plants  spread  through 
Northern  Asia,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Hun- 
gary, &c.,  but  more  in  Southern  Europe 
than  ,in  Central  or  Northern.  In  the  Alps 
and  Pj-renees  numerous  species  are  found. 
A  careful  selection  is  very  useful  for  garden 
culture.  The  plants  vaiy  in  height  from  2  in. 
to  4  ft.  Their  flowers  are  pale  lemon,  yel- 
low, and  white,  rarely  pink  or  rose.  A.  Mille- 
folium rubra  is  a  fine  plant  when  grown  in 
poor  soil ;  A.  tomentosa  is  charming  on  dry 
o-ravelly  soil.  A.  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.  (a  double 
variety  of  the  Sneezewort)  is  a  handsome 
plant  with  snow-white  flowers,  but  hard  to 
keep  within  bounds.  It  should  be  lifted 
every  year  and  replanted  in  clumps.  Per- 
haps twenty  of  this  large  family  are 
available  as  border  plants.  A.  Eupatoriumis 
a  noble  plant,  bearing  very  large  corymbs  of 
yellow  flowers.  A,  ajgyptiaca  is,'perhaps,  the 
most  graceful  of  the  family.  A.  pectinata 
is  a  pretty  snow-white  flowered  plant,  and 
one  which  should  be  treated  as  an  alpine, 
rgid  grown  almost  in  gravel ;  it  is  a  native  of 
Hungary.     A.  Clavenna;,  a  silvery  Austrian 


species,  is  one  of  the  raos*.  striking  of  the 
family.  Its  leaves  are  divided  into  club- 
shaped  divisions.  Planted  with  Trifolium 
rubrum  or  Ajuga  purpurea,  it  has  a  charming 
effect. 

Culture  axd  Position.— Of  the  easiest 
possible  culture,  growing  freely  and  increasing 
even  too  freely  in  any  soil,  with  the  e.xception 
of  the  dwarfer  mountain  species.  Some  of 
the  large  kinds  are  fine  plants  for  the  choicest 
borders  or  groups,  as  A.  Eupatorium  ;  the 
alpine  species,  such  as  A.  tomentosa  and  A. 
Aizoon,  are  well  suited  for  the  rock  garden, 
while  the  coarser,  very  pretty-growing  white 
kinds,  unfit  for  garden  culture,  are  strikingly 
effective  in  flower  when  naturalised  in  rough 
shrubberies  and  like  places. 

A.  ageratoides.— Originally  intro- 
duced into  the  country  under  the  name  of 
Anthemis  Aizoon.  It  is  a  dwarf,  compact- 
growino-,  silvery  plant,  with  narrow  leaves 
arranged  in  dense  rosettes,  the  margins 
exquisitely  crimped.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced singly  on  stalks  about  6  in.  or  8  in. 
high,  pure  white,  and  of  large  size.  In  many 
respects  the  gem  of  the  genus.  A  rock 
garden  plant.     Greece. 

A.  aurea,  a  native  of  the  Levant, is  fre- 
quently confused  with  the  foregoing  species, 
but  is  quite  distinct.  Its  habit  of  growth  is 
tufted,  not  creeping.  Its  leaves  are  larger, 
and  its  flower-stems  attain  a  height  of  at 
least  15  in.  The  flowers  are  a  golden  yellow, 
and  are  produced  in  the  autumn  as  well  as 
early  summer.  It  is  a  somewhat  tender 
plant,  and  is  now  rarely  met  with. 

A.  segyptiaca  may  possibly  be,  as  the 
name  would  indicate,  an  Egj-ptian  plant, 
but  we  think  it  is  more  probably  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Crete.  It  has  beautifully  cut 
white  silvery  leaves,  and  is  of  compact 
growth;  the  flowers  are  bright  yellow  in 
colour,  raised  on  stems  about  15  in.  high, 
and  would  be  a  desirable  plant  were  it 
only  for  its  foliage.  It  is  hardy,  and  a  good 
plant  in  the  warm  border. 

A.  Clavennse.— A  fine  old  plant  with 
hoary  leaves,  deeply  jagged  as  to  the 
margins,  of  dwarf  tufty  habit  of  growth. 
Flowers  white,  in  corymbs  about  9  in.  to  12 
in  high.  It  is  a  native  of  Carinthia  and  the 
Austrian  Alps.  Under  cultivation  it  loves 
dry  sandy  soil.  In  strong  loam  it  ^  rarely 
ever  survives  a  winter  without  protection.  A 
rock  garden  or  edging  plant,  and  also  suited 
for  beds. 

A.  Eupatorium  (sometimes  called  A. 
FHinemlida)  is  a  tall-growing,  vigorous,  herba- 
ceous plant,  somewhat  woody  in  the  character 
of  its  lower  giowth.  Its  flowering  corymbs 
are  flat,  bright  yellow  in  colour,  and  elevated 
on  stout  stems  at  a  height  of  S  ft.  to  i  ft.; 
they  retain  their  beauty  and  freshness  for 
at  least  two  months.  This  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a  shrubbery  border,  where  its 
brilliant  yellow  flowers  and  its  erect  habit 
of  growth  show  to  wonderful  advantage 
amongst  the  evergreen  foliage.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  perennial  plants 
It  is  very  easily  increased  by  division,  and 
is  worthy  of  good  culture  and  a  good  posi- 
tion. It  would  go  well  with  groups  of  the 
nobler  hardy  plants  whether  deserving  the 
name  tor  their  foliage  or  flowers. 

A  Millefolium  rosea  (Rosi/  Yarrow) 
is  a  lovely  plant  with  rose-coloured  flowers 
of  so  deep  a  tint  as  to  come  near  crimson.  It 
is  a  strong  grower,  height  2  ft.,  and  bloom- 
ino-  freely.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every 
herbaceous  border.  There  are  a  ^"m^^ef  °f 
species  so  closely  related  to  the  Mi  foil,  that 
it  is  needless  to  specify  them.  They  may 
have  a  distinctive  specific  character,  but  tor 
cultural  purposes  they  may  be  taken  as  one. 
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A.  Ptarmica  (Snnzaworl)  is  faiily  dis- 
tributed thvoutcli  Britain  as  one  of  our  up- 
land woodland  plants,  somewhat  meagre 
and  scattered  in  its  native  habitat,  but 
when  introduced  into  garden  culture  becom- 
ing a  very  showy  and  vigorous  border  plant, 
of  some  2  ft.  "in  height,  with  pure  white 
flowers  in  corymbs.  The  double  variety  (A. 
Ptarmica  fl,-pl.)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  white 
(lowers  we  possess,  and  as  a  border  plant  of 
free  growth  and  perfect  hardiness  has  few 
rivals.  Worth  a  place  among  plants  grown 
for  cutting, 

A.  rupestris  (Rock  Yarrow). — Among 
the  dwarfer  species  this  is  one  of  the  best, 
forming  low  tufts  covered  with  pretty  pure 
white  flowers.  Capital  for  the  rock  garden 
or  borders,  growing  well  in  poor  sandy  soil. 

A.  serrata.— A  distinct  species  of 
dwarfish  habit ;  height  about  15  in.;  leaves 
white,  with  adpressed  hairs  ;  flowers  in 
corymbs,  a  good  clear  white.  Alps  of  Central 
Europe.  There  is  a  double  form,  but  it  is 
not  so  good  as  the  double  Sneezewort. 

A.  tomentosa  stands  first  amongst 
those  with  yellow  flowers.  Of  creeping 
habit,  its  flower-stems  scarcely  exceed  a 
height  of  9  inches,  and  its  flowers  are  a 
bright  yellow,  produced  in  quantities  in  the 
month  of  June.  Its  foliage  is  much  divided, 
and  forms  a  dense  carpet  of  bright  green. 
Rock  garden  and  borders  ;  not  in  wet  places. 

A.  umbellata  is  a  dwarf  compact 
grower  of  a  tufty  habit,  scarcely  exceeding 
8  in.  in  height,  the  whole  surface  of  leaf  and 
stem  being  clothed  with  a  dense  covering  of 
short  hairs  of  silvery  whiteness.  This  pecu- 
liarity has  given  it  an  introduction  into  the 
flower  garden.  A  neat  and  attractive  border 
or  rock  plant.  The  flowers  are  white,  but, 
owing  to  the  silvery  character  of  the  plant, 
they  are  inconspicuous.     Greece. 

Achlys  (Oregon.  May  Apple). — One  spe- 
cies, A.  triphylla,  is  the  only  one  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  a  North  American  plant,  belong- 
ing to  the  Barberry  family.  It  grows  about 
18  in.  high,  but  as  the  flowers  are  small  and 
inconspicuous,  it  is  unimportant  as  a  garden 
plant. 

Achyrachasna  mollis.— An  annual 
Composite  from  California.  It  grows  about 
S  in.  high,  and  has  rather  inconspicuous 
flowers.     Of  little  value  for  the  garden. 

Achyrocline. — The  only  species,  A. 
Saundersoni,  is  a  small  shrubby  plant  of  the 
Composite  family,  having  small  leaves 
covered  with  a  cottony  material.  It  is  of 
doubtful  hardiness  and  merit. 

Acis. — A  small  genus  of  bulbous  native  s 
of  South  Europe,  of  which  some  three  or  four 
species  are  in  cultivation.  The  best  known 
and  prettiest  is  A.  autumnalis,  a  very  slen- 
der-leaved little  bulb,  with  stems  rising  3 
in.  or  i  in.  high,  and  bearing  a  couple  of 
flowers  that  may  be  described  as  delicate 
pink  Snowdrops,  drooping  elegantly  on 
short  reddish  footstalks,  of  a  deep  red 
colour  round  the  seed-vessel,  and  blooming  in 
autumn  before  the  leaves  appear.  It  is  a 
true  gem  for  the  rockwork,  where  it  should 
be  planted  in  a  warm  soil  and  sunny  posi- 
tion, sheltered  with  a  few  stones,  and  on 
which  it  would  look  very  well  springing  from 
a  carpet  of  delicate,  feeble-rooting  Sedum  or 
other  dwarf  plant.  The  other  kinds  are  A. 
trichopliylla,  rosea,  and  hyemalis,  all  of  which 
will  thrive  where  the  soil  is  of  a  fine  sandy 
nature,  but  as  yet  so  rare  as  to  be  worthy  of 
the  best  position  and  care. 

Aconite  (Aconitum). 

Aconite,  Winter  (Erantlds  hi/emalis). 

Aconitum  ( 2Iunli.-iJwotl).--Kn  important 
though  dangerous  familj'  of  plants,  from  the 
poisonous  nature  of  their  roots.  There  are 
too  many  names — not  so  many  species — and 


judiciously  placed  they  are  of  much  value 
for  our  gardens. 

Culture  and  Position.— Position  here 
is  important,  and  few  would  care  to  risk 
their  being  planted  anywhere  the  roots 
could  be  by  any  chance  dug  up  by  mistake 
for  edible  roots,  as  they  are  so  poisonous. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  Icinds  are  so  hand- 
some and  stately  when  in  bloom,  that  tliey 
are  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  finest  hardy 
plants  ;  as,  for  example,  the  blue  and  white 
A.  versicolor,  which  is  a  beautiful  object  in 
the  good  soil  and  partial  shade  of  many  a 
cottage  garden.  Almost  all  the  kinds  may 
be  easily  naturalised  in  copses  or  shrubberies 
away  from  the  garden  proper,  or  beside 
streamlets,  or  in  openings  in  rich  bottoms. 

The  best  kinds  are  A.  Napellus  and  its 
forms,  versicolor,  and  others ;  A,  chinense, 
A.  autumnale,  A.  japonicum,  and  A.  tauri- 
cum ;  A.  Lycoctonum  is  a  yellow-flowered 
and  vigorous  species.  All  tall  plants,  from 
3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high. 

Acorus  (Sweet  Flag).— A.  small  family 
of  water-side  or  marsh  plants,  occasionally 
cultivated,  and  of  wide  distribution  in  nature. 
The  Sweet  Flag  is  fond  of  rather  stifif  moist 
soil,  and  may  be  planted  either  on  the 
margins  of  pieces  of  water,  or  in  the  water 
itself.  Easily  multiplied,  like  the  Iris,  by 
division.  A.  Calamus  (Sweet  Flag)  is  a 
marsh  or  water-si.le  plant,  now  natural- 
ised in  most  parts  of  Europe.  A  variety 
has  gold-striped  leaves,  and  has  been  called  A. 
japonicus  foils  aureo-striatis.  A.  g-ramineus 
(Grass-leaved  Acorus)  is  a  species  with  a  slen- 
der creeping  rhizome  covered  with  numerous 
Grass-like  leaves,  which  are  from  4  in.  to 
6  in.  in  length.  A  native  of  China  and  Japan. 
A  variety  with  white-streaked  leaves  (A.  g. 
variegatus).  This  plant  is  often  seen  in  the 
little  bronze  trays  of  water  plants  seen  in 
Japanese  gardens  and  houses.  The  plants 
look  pretty  on  the  margins  of  fountain- 
basins. 

Acroolinium. — A.  roseum,  the  only 
species,  is  a  pretty  half-hardy  annual  from 
Western  Australia.  It  grows  over  1  ft. 
high  and  bears  pretty  rosy-pink  flowers, 
which,  owing  to  their  chaffiness,  are  used 
as  "  everlasting  "  flowers.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  frames  in  March,  and  the  seed- 
lings planted  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in 
May  in  a  warm  border,  or  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  April 
in  fine  rich  soil.  If  the  flowers  are  desired 
for  preservation  as  everlastings  it  will  be  well 
to  gather  them  when  fresh  and  young,  some 
scarcely  out  of  the  bud  state.  It  does  best 
in  a  warm,  sunny  border,  in  good  open  and 
well  enriched  soil.  This  annual  might  be 
made  graceful  use  of  in  mixed  beds. 

Actsea  (Bancierry,  Herh  Christojilwr ) . 
—A  small  genus  and  not  very  important 
for  gardens.  Plants  rather  tall,  3  ft.  to 
G  ft.,  thriving  in  free  soil ;  spikes,  white  and 
long,  with  showy  berries  where  they  fi-uit 
freely.  The  white  Baneberry  has  white 
berries  with  red  footstalks.  The  var.  rubra 
of  A.  spicata  has  showy  fruit ;  the  plants  are 
best  suited  for  the  wild  garden  in  rich 
bottoms,  as  the  foliage  and  habit  are  good. 
The  flower  is  somewhat  short-lived  ;in  the 
ordinary  border,  and  they  are  somewhat 
coarse  in  habit.  A.  spicata  (common  Bane- 
berry),  A.  racemosa  (Black  Snakeroot),  A. 
alba  (white  Baneberry),  having  white  berries 
with  red  stalks,  and  one  or  two  American 
forms  of  the  common  Baneberry  are  the 
kinds  in  cultivation. 

Actinella.— A  small  genus  of  North 
American  Composite  plants  of  which  there 
are  three  kinds  in  gardens.  They  are  all 
dwarf-growing  plants  with  yellow  flowers. 
The  finest  is  A.  grandifiora,  a  native  of 
Colorado  ;  it  is  a  dwarf  alpine  plant  with 
flower-heads  3  in.  in  diameter.     The  plant  is 


more  or  less  branched,  and  grows  from  C  in. 
to  9  in.  high.  The  otlier  species,  A.  Brandegi 
and  A.  scapos.a,  are  somewhat  sinular.  They 
are  all  perennial,  and  thrive  in  an  open, 
warm  border  of  light  soil. 

Actinomeris. — Coarse  growing  North 
American  plants  of  the  Composite  family. 
A.  squarrosa  and  A.  helianthoides  are  the 
two  kinds  known  iu  gardens. 

Adam's  Needle  (Yucca). 

Adamsia  ( Paschkin ia). 

Adder's  Tongue  (OphwylossiDu). 

Adenophora  (Crlaiui  Bdlflower).  — ' 
Elegant  plants  of  the  Campanula  Order,  not 
many  of  whicli  are  in  cultivation.  Mostly 
from  Siberia  and  Dahuria,  and  generally  blue 
in  colour.  Some  of  the  most  distinct  species 
are  A.  communis,  A.  coronata.  A,  liliifolia, 
A.  Lamarcki,  A.  stylosa,  and  A.  pereskiiefolia. 
In  these  there  occur  slight  variations  iu 
colour  and  size  of  flower,  and  also  in  the  form 
of  the  radical  leaves.  The  thick  fleshy  roots  of 
the  Adenophora  revel  in  a  strong  rich  loam, 
and  like  a  moderatelj'  damp  sub-soil ;  they 
are  impatient  of  removal,  and  shoulrl  not  be 
increased  by  division.  Unlike  the  Platyeo- 
dons,  they  produce  their  seeds  freely,  and 
the  seedlings  reproduce  very  constantly  the 
specific  characteristics  of  the  parent.  They 
vary  in  height  from  18  in.  to  over  3  ft.,  and 
are  well  suited  for  the  mixed  border,  flower- 
ing in  summer. 

Adenostylis.  —  Small  growing  compo- 
site plants  of  little  garden  interest.  Three 
kinds  are  in  cultivation — A.  Petasites,  py- 
renaica,  and  alpina,  all  natives  of  Europe. 

Adiantum  (Maiden-hair  Fern). — Some 
of  the  species  of  this  lovely  genus  of  Ferns 
are  quite  hardy  in  this  country.  The  soil 
best  adapted  for  their  growth  is  rough  fibry 
peat,  mixed  rather  liberally  with  sand  and 
lumps  of  broken  stone  or  brick.  A.  pedatum, 
the  fine  American  kind,  might  be  usefully 
employed  for  forming  a  carpet  for  other 
shade-loving  plants.  It  is  also  excellent 
for  association  with  the  more  beautiful 
wood  flowers  in  the  wild  garden,  Trillium, 
Hepatica,  blue  Anemone,  and  the  like.  The 
fronds  of  this  Fern  rise  from  a  creeping 
rhizome,  therefore  care  must  be  taken  to 
plant  it  in  positions  in  which  it  is  likelj'  to 
be  little  disturbed.  Like  all  the  Adiantums, 
it  is  fond  of  moisture  while  growing,  care 
being  taken,  however,  to  always  provide 
plenty  of  drainage ;  stagnant  moisture 
around  its  roots  would  speedily  prove  fatal. 
A.  Capillus-veneris,  the  British  Maiden-hair 
Fern,  succeeds  best  in  a  very  sheltered,  warm 
position,  as,  for  instance,  iu  a  little  nook  at 
the  foot  of  a  shady  wall,  associated  with 
some  equally  moisture-loving  hardy  plants. 
In  such  a  position  it  ought  to  thrive  well, 
and  so  placed,  it  would  be  easy  and  ad- 
visable to  protect  it  with  some  kind  of 
portable  covering  during  severe  winters.  Its 
native  habitat  is  amongst  the  sheltered  rocks 
of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Wales,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  ;  therefore  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  sort  of  climate  in 
which  it  luxuriates.  This  Fern  has  a  gi-eat 
predilection  for  damp,  warm  walls,  which  it 
speedily  covers  with  a  carpet  of  beautiful 
verdure.  There  are  several  varieties  or  forms 
of  this  Maiden-hair,  amongst  which  ^  A. 
Capillus-veneris  incisum  is  a  distinct  kind, 
found  in  Ireland.  In  this  the  pinnules  are 
much  more  divided  than  in  the  type.  A. 
Capillus-veneris  rotundatum,  found  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  is  also  a  beautiful  variety, 
though  very  variable.  The  fronds  are 
narrower  and  rounder  than  in  the  type.  A. 
Capillus-veneris  Footi,  a  largo  form,  which 
sometimes  grows  upwards  of  1  ft.  in  height, 
has  fronds  beautifully  cut  and  divided.  The 
Cornwall  variety  (cornubionse)  is  a  fine 
plant  and  very  distinct  from  the  others,  but 
is  as  yet  somewliat  rare. 
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Adlumia  {Climbing  Fumitori/').— One 
species  onlj-  (A.  oirrhosa)  is  known  of  this 
genus.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  soon  covers 
the  ohjcct  against  which  it  is  placed.  Its 
Maiden-hair  Fern-UIce  leaves  are  borne  in 
profusion  on  the  .slender,  twining  stems,  and 
the  blossoms,  which  are  wliito  and  about .',  in. 
long,  are  also  borne  very  freely.  There  is  a 
variety  of  it  with  purple  flowers  (A.  cirrhosa 
purpurea),  which,  if  grown  with  the  type, 
forms  a  pleasing  contrast.  It  is  strictly  a 
biennial ;  that  is,  it  makes  growth  one  year, 
flowers  the  next,  and  then  dies,  but  it  bears 
seed  so  profusely — which  comes  up  year  after 
year  without  being  sown — that  it  may  well 
claim  to  be  a  perennial.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  was  formerly  known 
under  the  name  of  Corydalis  fungosa.  It 
requires  a  warm  good  soil  to  make  it  worth 
having,  and  its  place  is  trailing  over  a  shrub 
or  twiggy  branch,  placed  either  against  a 
wall  or  in  the  open. 

Adonis. — Plants  belonging  to  the  Ranun- 
culus or  Buttercup  family.  They  are  chiefly 
natives  of  corn-fields  in  Southern  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  and  are  dsvarf  in  stature, 
with  finely-divided  leaves,  and  red,  straw- 
coloured,  or  yellow  flowers.  There  are  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  species,  most  of  which  are 
annuals,  and  not  very  striking  or  ornamental 
in  appearance  ;  consequently,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  fine  kinds,  they  are 
seldom  seen  in  gardens. 

A.  autumnalis  (Pheasant's-eye).--A 
British  annual  which  grows  1  ft.  or  moie  liigh 
and  blooms  in  the  end  of  summer  or  early  in 
autumn.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour.  Individually,  the  plants  are  not 
very  effective,  as  they  are  rather  straggling 
in  growth,  but  when  grown  in  masses  in  bor- 
ders or  flower  beds  along  with  other  autumn- 
flowering  annuals,  they  are  pretty,  though 
tlK  plant  is  not  popular  in  gardens,  May  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  autumn  or  in 
spring. 

A.  vernalis  forms  dense  tufts  8  in. 
to  l.'j  in.  high  of  finely-divided  leaves  in 
whorls  along  the  stems.  It  flowers  in  spring, 
when  the  tufts  are  covered  with  numerous 
large,  brilliant  yellow.  Anemone-like  flowers 
.S  in.  in  diameter,  a  single  flower  being  pro- 
duced at  the  end  of  each  stem.  Of  A.  ver- 
nalis there  are  several  varieties,  the  chief  of 
which  is  A.  v.  sibirica,  which  differs  from  the 
type  only  in  having  larger  flowers.  A.  apen- 
nina  is  a  later  blooming  form.  A.  pyrenaica. 
— This  is  a  fine  and  closely  allied  kind  from 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees  with  large  deep  yellow 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  A.  vernalis,  but 
with  broader  petals.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  as 
the  last-named  species.  Free,  sandy,  moist 
loam,  and  not  often  disturbed,  robbed,  or 
shaded  by  coarser  plants.  A  choice  border 
of  rock  plants  or  the  rock  garden  suits  the 
handsome  perennial  kinds  well,  and  if  the 
soil  is  poor  it  may  be  enriched  witli  leaf- 
mould  or  any  other  decayed  manure.  They 
are  increased  by  careful  division  or  by  seed 
sown  as  soon  as  gathered. 

.ffigilops. — A  small  genus  of  Ora.sses 
allied  to  Triticum  (the  Wheat  Grasses);  of 
little  garden  value. 

iEgopodium  Podagraria  (Qout 
Weed). — A  troublesome,  indigenous  weed 
common  in  many  gardens.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate,  and  there  is  no  more  effec- 
tual way  than  constantly  digging  out  the 
roots.  There  is  a  rather  pretty  variegated- 
leaved  variety  of  it,  which,  liowever,  soon 
turns  green  again  in  gardens,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance partly  accounts  for  the  species 
being  so  widely  spread  in  cultivation.  No 
pains  should  be  spared  to  root  it  out. 

..^thionema.— This  is  a  beautiful  genus 
of  the  Arabis  family,  but  differs  from  the 
greater  number   of  the  Crucifers  in  light, 


elegant  habit  and  wiry  stems,  and  usually 
glaucous  leaves.  They  are  mostly  found  on 
the  sunny  mountains  near  the  Mediterranean, 
particularly  eastward,  and  are  especially 
valuable  for  gardens,  forming  stronger  and 
more  free-flowering  tufts  in  theni  than  in  a 
wild  state.  These  Uttle  plants  will  grow 
freely  enough  iu  borders  of  well-drained 
sandy  loam,  but  their  true  home  is  in  the 
rock  garden.  The  tall  JE.  grandillorum 
forms  a  spreading  bush  about  1  ft.  high, 
from  which  spring  numerous  racemes  of  pink 
and  lilac  flowers.  It,  too,  grows  well  in  bor- 
ders in  ordinary  soil  ;  seems  to  be  a  true 
perennial,  and  when  in  flower  in  summer,  is 
among  the  loveliest  of  alpine  half-shrubby 
plants.  It  succeeds  perfectly  well  on^the 
front  margin  of  the  mixed  border ;  ^and 
though  rockwork  is  not  required,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  gain  where  the  highest  health  of 
the  plants  is  sought.  In  consequence  of  the 
prostrate  spreading  habit  of  the  stems,  a 
pleasing  effect  will  be  produced  by  planting 
these  in  positions  where  the  roots  may 
descend  into  deep  earth,  and  the  stems  fall 
over  the  face  of  rocks  at  about  the  level  of 
the  eye.  The  species  are  easily  raised  from 
seed,  and  thrive  well  in  sandy  loam.  There 
are  many  species,  but  there  are  but  few  in 
gardens.  All  the  cultivated  kinds  are  dwarf, 
and  may  be  grouped  with  alpine  or  rock 
plants.  The  best  known  kinds  are  A.  coridi- 
folium,  puluhellum,  and  grandiflorum. 
African  Lily  (Aynpanihu^). 

Agapanthus  (African  Xi7.;/;,-Deautiful 
plants  frcjm  the  Cape,  with  blue  or  white 
flowers  iu  umbels  on  stems  18  in.  to  -I  ft.  high. 
A.  umbellatus,  the  old  kind,  is  hardy  in  some 
mild  seashore  districts,  and  a  fine  plant  in 
some  rich  beds  or  borders,  but  the  better  for 
protection  of  leaves  or  Cocoa  fibre  round  the 
root  in  winter.  Everywhere  well  worth 
growing  for  the  flower  garden  and  vases  in 
summer,  protecting  it  in  winter  by  storing 
under  stages,  or  in  sheds  or  cellars.  The 
fleshy  roots  may  be  so  stored  witliout  potting. 
Enjoys  plenty  of  water  during  period  of 
growth  out-of-doors,  and  is  easily  increased 
by  division.  Various  new  kinds  have  been 
introduced,  but  their  value  out-of-doors  has 
not  been  so  well  tested  as  the  favourite  old 
African  Lily.  Of  the  best  known  kind,  A.  um- 
bellatus, there  are  several  varieties  ;  major 
and  maximus  are  both  larger  than  the  type, 
and  of  the  latter  there  is  a  white-flowered 
variety.  There  is  also  another  with  white 
flowers,  but  smaller,  and  one  with  double 
flowers  (flore-pleno).  The  variegated-leaved 
kinds, fol.  albo  vittatusand  fol.  aureo  vittatus, 
are  likewise  desirable  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
These  are  variegated  forms  of  A,  umbellatus 
pallidus.  Saundersonianus  is  a  distinct  va- 
riety with  deeper-coloured  flowers  than  the 
tyjie. 

The  largest  of  all  is  the  new  A.  u.  giganteus, 
the  flower-spikes  of  which  attain  a  height  of 
from  S  ft.  to  1  ft.,  with  the  umbels  of  flowers 
IJroportionately  large,  bearing  from  150  to 
200  flowers.  The  colour  is  a  pure  gentian 
blue,  while  the  buds  are  of  a  still  deeper  hue. 
If  it  proves  as  hardy  as  the  other  species,  this 
will  be  a  very  valuable  plant.  Agapanthus 
umbellatus  candidus,  pure  white,  seems  a  va- 
riety, as  the  seedlings  will  not  come  true 
from  seed,  about  70  per  cent,  only  being 
true.  A.  u.  pallidus  is  a  good  pale  porcelain 
blue,  a  short-leaved  variety.  A.  u.  minor  is 
a  dwarf  variety.  Of  A.  umbellatus  there  is 
a  true  double-flowered  variety,  a  very  distinct 
and  good  plant.  There  is,  moreover,  A.  u.atro 
coeruleus,  a  dark  shaded  violet  variety.  A. 
u.  maximus  is  a  variety  with  flower-stalks 
4  ft.  long,  and  bears  very  full  heads  of 
flowers,  one  set  opening  while  a  second  is 
rising  to  fill  up  the  truss  as  the  first  crop 
fades.  In  size  and  colour  the  flowers  arc  the 
same  as  those  of  A.  umbellatus.  A.  u.  Moore- 
anus  is  a  neat  dwarf  species,  flowering  very 


freely  in  4-in.  pots;  it  grows  from  12  in.  to  18 
in.  high,  and  has  neat  narrow  leaves,  and 
comes  true  from  seed.  There  is  likewise  a 
pure  white  kind  that  is  deciduous,  the  leaves 
turning  yellow  in  .-lutumu  and  dying  off.  It 
forms  ;i  stout  root-crown.  This  is  called  A. 
u.  albillorus. 

Agathaea  ccelestia.— A  tender  Daisy- 
like plant,  with  blue  flowers,  used  for  the 
margins  of  beds.  There  is  also  a  pretty 
golden  variegated  form  of  coelestis.  Single 
plants,  groups,  or  carpets  of  this  are  pretty 
if  not  very  showy.  Easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  iu  spring  or  autumn  on  slight  heat ; 
maj"  be  raised  from  seed  also. 

Agave  americana. — This  and  its  va- 
riegated varieties  are  useful  for  placing  out 
of  doors  in  summer  in  vases,  tubs,  or  pots 
plunged  in  the  ground,  and  also  for  the 
conservatory  or  large  hall  in  winter.  When 
the  plant  flower.s,  which  it  does  only  once, 
and  after  several  years'  growth,  it  sends  up 
a  flowering  stem,  from  26  ft.  to  nearly  40  ft. 
high.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish-green 
colour,  and  are  very  numerous  on  the  ends  of 
the  chandelier-like  branches.  It  will  grow 
in  any  moderately  dry  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory' in  winter,  or  even  in  a  large  hall, 
and  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  at  the  end  of 
May  and  brought  in  in  October.  Large 
plants  in  tubs  have  a  fine  effect  out  of  doors 
in  summer,  This  old  plant  was  so  used  long 
before  sub-tropical  gardening  was  known 
in  the  land.  All  the  varieties  are  easily 
increased  from  suckers.     North  .\merica. 

About  four  species  of  this  genus,  natives  of 
North  America,  have  lately  come  into  culti- 
vation, which  are  supposed  to  be  hardy  in  this 
countrj',  in  which  case  they  will  be  interest- 
ing subjects  for  the  rock  garden.  These 
are  A.  Ueserti,  utahensis,  ccerulescens,  and 
Shawi. 

Ageratum.— Tender  plants,  but  much 
used  for  tho  flower  garden,  varying  in  height 
from  6  in.  to  24  in.,  with  pale  "blue,  lavender, 
or  wliite  blossoms,  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings  in  spring  or  autumn  raised  on  a 
slight  hotbed.  The  dwarf  Ageratums  are 
among  the  best  of  summer  flower-garden 
plants,  their  blue  or  lavender  coloured 
blossoms  being  very  attractive  when  seen  in 
contrast  with  Pelargoniums.  The  varieties 
should  be  increased  b_v  means  of  cuttings,  as 
seedlings  usually  grow  rank  and  are  uneven 
in  height.  But  the  tall  old  kinds  are  as  well 
deserving  of  culture  as  the  dwarfs  which 
have  been  raised  from  them. 

Agrimonia  (A(irimotvj).~X  genus  of 
the  Hose  f.-imily,  most  of  which  are  of  little 
g.irden  value. 

Agrostemma  coronaria  (Hone  Cam- 
pion).— A  beautiful  old  garden  flower,  and 
one  of  the  most  precious  we  have ;  hardy 
and  free  in  most  places,  but  perhaps  most 
at  home  in  chalky  and  drj'  soils,  where  it 
seems  to  establish  itself  without  care.  It 
is  a  woolly  herb,  gencrallj-  about  2  ft. 
high,  covered  with  rosy  crimson  flowers  and 
always  a  bright  and  welcome  object,  flower- 
ing in  summer  and  autumn,  easily  raised 
from  seed.  Excellent  for  borders,  beds,  and 
naturalisation  on  banks.  It  is  biennial 
or  frequently  perishes  on  some  soils.  There 
is  a  white  and  a  double  red  variety  ;  the  last 
uncommon.  The  generic  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  annual  Viscarias.  A.  Githago 
is  a  large  annual  plant  occasionally  grown  in 
botanic  gardens. 

Agroatis  (Cloud  Grass). -\  large  family 
of  Grasses,  but  few  of  which  are  of  im- 
portance in  the  garden.  The  most  desirable 
are  the  annual  kinds  so  useful  when 
dried  and  for  preservation  with  "  ever- 
lasting "  flowers.  There  are  some  half-a- 
dozen  annual  species  grown,  but  t)ie  best  is 
A.  nebulosa,  which  forms  delicate  tufts  about 
1  ft.  or  1.5  in.  in  height,  terminated  when  in 
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flower  by  graceful  panicles  of  spikelets. 
Valuable  for  bouquets,  vases,  baskets,  room 
and  table  decoration.  If  cut  shortly  before 
the  seed  ripens,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  it  will 
keep  for  a  long  time.  Dyed  in  various 
colours  it  is  much  used  by  makers  of  artificial 
flowers.  It  may  be  sown  either  in  September 
or  in  April  or  May.  In  the  former  case  it 
will  flower  from  May  to  July,  in  the  latter 
from  July  to  September.  The  seed,  being 
ver)'  fine,  should  be  only  slightly  covered. 
A.  Steveni,  multiflora,plumosa,  andpulchella 
require  the  same  treatment.  A.  Spica- 
venti  is  very  graceful,  especially  if  it  is 
grown  as  well  as  in  the  cornfields,  i.e.,  from 
self  or  autumn- sown  plants. 

Ailantus  (Tire  of  Jlcaren). — A  well- 
known  liardy  tree,  young  plants  of  which 
cut  down  every  year  give  a  fine  effect  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  this  in  all  seasons.  The  Ailantus  should 
be  kept  in  a  young  state,  with  a  single  stem 
clothed  with  its  superb  pinnate  leaves  ;  it 
can  readily  be  kept  in  this  form  b}'  cutting 
down  annually,  taking  care  to  prevent  it 
from  breaking  into  an  irregular  head. 
Vigorous  j'oung  plants  and  suckers  in 
good  soil  will  produce  handsome  arching, 
elegantly  divided  leaves  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  long, 
not  surpassed  by  those  of  anj'  stove 
plant.  Propagated  easily  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots.    China  and  Japan. 

Ajug'a  (Bugle). — Asmall  family  of  dwarf 
plants,  flowering  mostly  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  having  blue  flowers.  They  are 
inhabitants  of  pastures,  either  mountain  or 
lowland,  and  are  easily  cultivated  in  any 
position,  and  readily  increased  by  divi- 
sion. A.  genevensis  is  distinguished  from 
the  Common  Bugle  (A.  reptans)  by  the  ab- 
sence of  creeping  shoots.  The  flower- 
stems  are  erect,  from  6  in,  to  9  in.  high ;  the 
flowers  deep  blue,  arranged  in  dense  whorls 
along  fully  half  the  length  of  the  stem, 
forming  a  close  pyramidal  spike.  It  is  suit- 
able for  the  front  of  mixed  borders  or  on  the 
margin  of  shrubberies,  and  also  for  natural- 
ising in  rough  rocky  places,  where  it  will 
establisli  itself  in  the  fissures  if  the  necessary 
soil,  moisture,  and  shade  can  be  secured. 
A.  reptans,  called  A.  alpina,  is  an  indi- 
genous plant,  flowering  in  early  summer. 
The  flowers  are  blue,  but  there  is  a  white 
variety  of  it,  and  there  is  also  a  form  with 
variegated  leaves  and  one  witli  purplish 
ones,  sometimes  used  in  the  flower  garden. 

Alecost  =  CostrQary  (BaUamita  vul- 

-AJlehoof,  an  English  name  for  the  ground 
Ivy  (NejKta  Glechoma). 

Alexandrian  Laurel  (Ruseiis  racenio- 
sus). 

Alfredia. — A.  cernua  is  the  best  known 
kind.  It  is  a  Thistle-like  perennial  herb  4  ft. 
to  7  ft.  high,  but  only  suitable  for  planting 
among  rampant  perennials  where  those  of  a 
Thistle-like  and  giant  character  are  grown 
in  groups  or  otherwise  in  tlie  picturesque 
garden.  In  large  places  a  bed  or  group  of 
such  plants  fittingly  placed  in  a  quiet  nook 
would  have  a  certain  charm  for  those  who 
love  bold  form  in  plants.  Division  or  seeds. 
Siberia. 

Alisma  f  ]Vater  Plantain). — This  genus 
consists  of  a  few  water  plants,  of  which  two 
are  desirable  for  growing  with  other  hardy 
aquatic  plants.  A.  Plantago,  a  common  and 
indigenous  waterside  pl^nt,  is  rather  stately 
in  habit,  having  broad  foliage  and  tall 
panicles  oE  pretty  pink  flowers.  When  once 
planted  it  sows  itself  freely,  and  is  no  fur- 
ther trouble  except  that  it  is  apt  to  become 
too  plentiful.  A-;  the  leaves  are  poisonous 
to  animals,  due  regard  should  be  taken  as  to 
where  it  is  planted.  The  other  kind  is 
A.  ranunculoides,  which  grows  a  few  inches 
high    and    bears    in    summer    an   abvrnd- 


ance  of  rosy  blossoms.  Both  adapted  for 
wet  ditches,  margins  of  pools  and  lakes. 
A.  natans  is  a  small  floating  species,  a  pretty 
British  plant  for  collections  of  hardy  water 
plants. 

Alkanet  (Anc/msa  tinctoria). 

Alkekengi  (Physali^  Alkckengi). — 
Tlie  winter  Clicrry. 

Allium.  —  Not  an  important  garden 
family,  and  somewhat  objectionable  from 
the  odour  of  the  stems  and  foliage  of  many 
species  when  crushed;  but  to  growers  of  col- 
lections, there  are  among  the  great  number 
of  known  species  some  interesting  kinds,  of 
which  a  few  like  neapolitanum,  ciliatum, 
pedemontanum,  and  the  American  rose- 
coloured  kinds,  have  some  claims  for  their 
beauty.  One  or  two  of  the  above-mentioned 
kinds  are  worth  growing  for  cutting,  as  their 
white,  starry  flowers  are  in  great  request  in 
spring.  The  others  are  mostly  for  the  curious 
border  or  bulb  garden,  and  of  easy  culture 
in  ordinary  soil,  the  bulbs  increasing  rapidly. 
Some  kinds  give  off  little  bulblets,  which  in 
certain  situations  might  make  them  too  free 
in  growth.  The  following  are  among  the 
known  kinds  that  are  worthy  of  culture  :  A. 
neapolitanum,  paradoxum,  ciliatum,  sub- 
birsutum,  Clusianum,  triquetrum,  all  with 
white  flowers,  azureum  and  coeruleum,  both 
blue,  pedemontanum  (mauve),  Moly  and 
flavum  (yellow),  fragrans  (sweet-scented), 
oreophyllum  (crimson),  descendens  (deep 
crimson),  naroissiflorum  (purplish),  Murraya- 
num,  acuminatum,  and  Maouabianum  (deep 
rose).  These  mostly  grow  from  1  ft.  to  18 
in.  high,  some  attaining  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  but 
these  are  not  among  the  species  best  worth 
growing  for  ornament. 

Alsophila  excelsa.— A  tree  Fern, 
native  of  Norfolk  Island,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  40  ft.,  with  a  crest  of  fine  fronds. 
It  stands  well  in  the  open  air  in  this  country 
in  shady,  moist,  and  thoroughly  well  sheltered 
places.  It  should  be  put  out  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  taken  indoors  at  the  end  of 
September  or  early  in  October,  and  receive 
warm  greenliouse  or  temperate  house  treat- 
ment in  winter.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
A.  australis,  and  probably  others  of  the 
family  will  be  found  to  do  in  the  open  air 
where  thej'  can  be  spared  that  position. 

Alstrcemeria  (^Peruvian  Lily). — A  dis- 
tinct and  fine  genus  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  found  a  home  in  our  gardens  to  the 
extent  that  might  be  expected.  Probably 
this  arose  from  trying  kinds  not  really  hardy. 
One  or  two  kinds,  however,  are  hardy  and 
charming  as  any  flowers  on  warm  soil.  A. 
aurantiaca,  a  charming  plant,  is  so  free  that 
it  is  quite  easilj'  naturalised  in  any  loose 
sandy  soils,  or  even  in  those  of  a  heavier 
nature  which  have  been  thrown  up  into 
banks.  Few  tilings  are  prettier  than  a 
colony  of  it  thus  grown.  A.  Pelegrina  comes 
nearest  to  this  in  freedom,  so  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes,  enduring  for  years  in  favour- 
able soils. 

As  regards  the  culture  of  the  hybrid 
kinds,  and  the  planting  in  beds  of  all  the 
hardy  or  half-hardy  sorts,  it  is  useless  at- 
tempting tlieir  cultivation  unless  the  bor- 
der intended  for  them  is  drained,  so  as  to 
add  to  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  and  prevent 
the  tuberous  roots  suffering  from  an  excess 
of  moisture.  The  best  place  in  wliich  to 
grow  them  is  a  south  border,  or  along  the 
front  of  a  wall  having  a  warm  aspect,  where, 
if  tlie  soil  is  not  light  and  dry,  it  should  be 
made  so.  Thoroughly  prepare  a  spot  for 
them  at  the  outset.  Dig  out  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  3  ft.,  and  6  in.  or  so  of  brick  rub- 
bish should  be  spread  over  the  bottom  of 
the  border.  Shake  over  the  drainage  a 
coating  of  half-rotten  leaves  or  short  lit- 
tery manure,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
running  among  the  interstices  of  the  bricks. 


and  thus  stopping  np  the  drainage.  If  the 
natural  soil  is  stiff,  a  portion  of  it  should 
be  wheeled  away,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  leaf  soil,  or  other  light  vegetable  mould, 
substituted ;  to  this  a  barrow-load  of  sand 
should  be  added  together,  mixing  well. 
The  plants  should  be  pn  c  ired  in  pots,  as 
they  rarely  succeed  from  divisions;  and  once 
planted,  they  should  never  be  interfered 
with.  In  planting  they  should  be  placed  in 
rows  about  18  in.  apart,  and  1  ft.  from  plant 
to  plant.  IE  planted  during  the  winter,  they 
should  be  placed  from  6  in.  t5  9  in.  deep,  so 
as  to  keep  them  from  frost ;  and  a  few  inches 
of  half-rotten  leaves  should  be  shaken  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Should  there  be  any 
difliculty  in  obtaining  established  plants 
in  pots  to  start  with,  seed  may  be  had ;  and 
this  should  be  sown  in  beds  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  The  seeds  being 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  Peas,  they  may 
be  sown  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  ;  and,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  regular  plant,  three  or 
four  seeds  should  be  placed  in  a  patch.  If 
well  treated,  the}'  will  begin  to  bloom  at  a 
j'ear  old,  and  will  continue  increasing  in 
strength  and  beauty  every  season,  provided 
they  are  not  disturbed.  When  grown  in 
masses  in  this  way  they  are  strikingly  beauti- 
ful, as  everj'stem  furnishes  a  large  number  of 
flowers,  and  as  they  vary  much  in  their  colour 
markings  they  make  a  gorgeous  display. 
While  growing  and  blooming  they  should  have 
an  occasional  watering,  as,  on  account  of  the 
liberal  drainage  required  to  keep  their  roots 
in  a  healthy  state  during  winter,  they  would 
otherwise  become  too  dry,  and  ripen  off  pre- 
maturely. A  good  mulching  of  old  Mush- 
room dung  or  leaf  soil  is  of  great  assistance 
to  them  while  in  bloom.  AV^hen  going  out 
of  flower  the  seed-heads  should  be  carefully 
removed,  otherwise  the  plants  are  apt  to  be- 
come exhausted,  as  almost  every  flower  sets, 
and  therefore  such  a  load  of  seed  should  not 
be  permitted  to  ripen.  In  removing  the 
pods,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  shorten 
the  stems  or  reduce  the  leaves  in  any  way  ; 
all  are  needed  to  ripen  the  tubers  and  form 
fresh  crowns  for  the  following  year.  The 
stems  should,  therefore,  not  b3  cut  down,  but 
should  die  away  naturally.  Anyone  having 
deep  liglit  sandy  soil  resting  on  a  dry  bottom 
may  grow  these  beautiful  flowering  plants 
without  any  artificial  preparation,  all  that 
is  necessary  in  that  case  being  to  pick  out  a 
well  sheltered  spot,  and  to  give  the  surface 
a  slight  mulching  on  the  approach  of  severe 
weather.  No  trouble  is  involved  in  staking 
and  tying,  as  with  most  plants,  for  the  stems 
of  these  are  quite  strong  enough  to  support 
themselves,  unless  in  very  exposed  situations. 
Independently  of  the  handsome  bloom  whicli 
they  make  wlien  growing,  they  are  quite 
worth  cultivating  for  supplying  cut  flowers, 
and  they  last  long  when  cut. 

The  species  in  cultivation  are 

A.  aurantiaca  (.1.  aurea),  a  vigoroas 
growing  kind,  from  2  ft. to  4  ft.high,flowering 
in  summer  and  autumn.  The  blossoms  are 
large,  orange  yellow,  streaked  with  red,  pro- 
duced in  umbels  of  from  10  to  15  blooms 
terminating  the  stems.  A  native  of  Chili  and 
island  of  Chiloe. 

A.  Pelegrina.— Not  so  tall  or  robust 
as  the  last ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  whitish, 
beautifully  streaked  and  veined  with  pur- 
ple. There  are  several  varieties  of  this  spe- 
cies, including  a  white  variety. 

A.  psittacina  (A.  hraziliensis).  — This 
kind  growsabout  1^  ft.  high,  each  stem  being 
terminated  by  an 'umbel  of  from  seven  to 
nine  flowers,  which  are  smaller  tlian  either 
of  the  preceding,  and  green  and  deep  red  in 
colour. 

Besides  these  species,  the  following  may 
be  met  with  in  some  gardens,  though  but 
seldom  :  A.  Ligtu,  versicolor,  chilensis,  ocu- 
lata,  and  peruviana. 
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MUSHIiOOMS  l-'OK  WIXTEK. 
MuBHROOMS  from  the  fields  appear  in  the  market 
to-day,  but  not  in  any  great  abundance,  a  fact 
which  reminds  mo  that  the  Mushroom  is  one  of 
t!ie  most  desirable  esculents  for  -winter  use,  and 
that  now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  preparing  for 
its  winter  culture,  at  least  on  our  plan,  which  is 
as  follows :  lu  the  month  of  August  a  suflicient 
quantity  of  friable  yellow  maiden  loam  is  laid 
up  to  last  throughout  the  winter,  stored  in  an 
airy  shed  to  keep  it  dry,  and  a  portion  is  stored 
in  the  Mushroom  liouse  itself  for  tlie  first  beds. 
The  fibrous  part  of  the  soil  is  not  used  for  the 
INIushroom,  because  it  is  more  valuable  for  other 
garden  purposes ;  only  the  first  spit  under  tlie 
s  )d  is  taken,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made 
presently. 

Mushroom  House. — The  construction  of 
this  deserves  consideration,  for  I  think  for  winter 
culture  in  our  climate  it  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory to  grow  Mushrooms  in  a  heated  and  pro- 
perly constructed  house  than  to  depend  on  beds 
in  the  open  air  or  in  open  sheds,  although  the 
latter  are  to  be  recommended  as  auxiliaries.  A 
Mushroom  bouse  may  be  built  anywhere  and  to 
any  aspect  for  winter.  The  roof  should  be 
thatched,  or  if  slated  it  should  have  a  lath  and 
plaster  ceiling,  or  be  padded  underneath  with 
straw.  A  dry  cellar  makes  an  excellent  Mush- 
I'oom  house,  or  a  space  under  a  loft  or  granary, 
such  as  a  stable,  any  place  where  an  equable 
temperature  can  be  maintained  at  from  OIP  to 
60".  I  prefer  shelves  to  beds  on  the  floor, 
because  on  my  plan  a  greater  quantity  of  Mush- 
rooms can  be  grown  from  a  given  quantity  of 
manure  than  if  the  beds  were  placed  on  the 
floor  and  against  the  walls,  as  is  usual.  The 
shelves  also  should  not  be  substantial  shelves  of 
brick  and  mortar  or  strong  plank  to  last  a  gene  ■ 
ration,  for  the  securing  of  a  crop  is  the  main 
object,  the  appearances  secondary.  The  shelves, 
then,  should  be  of  rough  rails  or  any  sort  of 
open  trellis  work.  The  bottom  and  sides  should 
bj  open,  and  deep  enough  to  contain  about 
T  in.  of  the  prepared  manure.  The  reason 
far  this  style  of  shelf  is  that  IMushrooms 
"will  not  only  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  beds, 
but  between  the  side  rails  and  on  the  bottom 
also.  This  bint  I  took  from  having  read  many 
y^ars  ago,  in  a  well-known  book  on  French 
gardening,  that  clever  Mushroom  growei's  across 
the  Channel  did  not  make  Mushroom  beds,  but 
.  drills,  as  we  do  for  Potatoes,  the  JNIushrooms 
growing  on  the  sides  as  well  as  on  the  top,  and, 
moreover,  the  drills  could  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  great  heating  to  which  English-made  beds 
are  as  a  rule  subjected.  I  have  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  my  early  essays  and  failures  at  Mush- 
rcom-growing  after  great  and  conscientious  care 
in  the  preparation  of  the  manure  and  making  of 
the  beds,  all  because  the  manure  got  exhausted, 
the  beds  were  damp,  stuffy,  andunventilated,  or 
rather  unrerated.  How  different  such  things 
are  done  in  France,  and  with  what  result  may 
be  seen  in  Covent  Garden. 

Saving  Manure.  —  I  think  it  a  great 
mistake  to  throw  manure  up  in  a  heap  to  heat, 
as  is  or  was  usually  done,  for  thereby  a  great 
deal  of  the  valuable  feeding  property  of  the 
manure  is  dispelled.  I  prefer  spreading  it  out 
in  a  shed  after  coming  from  the  stable  to  dry 
somewliat,  for  there  is  really  very  little  drying 
effected  in  winter,  nor  is  much  drying  necessary 
if  the  man\ire  is  fresh  and  has  not  been  exposed 
to  rain.  The  rougher  portions  of  the  straw 
should  be  removed,  for  although  too  much  stress 
may  not  be  laid  on  the  compact  bed,  still  over 
much  coarse  litter  must  be  avoided.  Wlien  a 
sufhcient  quantity  of  manure  is  collected  to 
make  a  bed,  I  mix  it  with  a  proportion  of  the 
dry  Inam  above  described,  and  throw  the  whole 
up  in  a  heap  and  wait  a  day  or  more  until  it 


gets  warm,  not  hot ;  I  then  remove  it  to  the 
Mushroom  bouse  for  the  purpose  of  making  up 
the  bed.  If  then  I  think  the  manure  is  not 
sufficiently  dry,  I  still  further  mix  with  it  a 
portion  of  the  soil  which  has  been  stored  in 
the  Mushroom  house,  and  which  has  become 
warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  house,  and 
(hen  proceed  to  make  the  beds.  Our  shelves 
being  open  trellis-work,  some  of  the  roughest  of 
the  manure  is  spread  over  the  bottom,  and  the 
shelf  is  filled  up  and  trodden  in  the  usual  way. 
Here  it  should  be  said  that  we  would  not  make 
up  our  beds  at  once  with  manure  fresh  from  the 
stable,  even  if  a  sufiicieut  quantity  were  at  once 
available,  but  always  prefer  to  have  it  aerated 
for  a  time  in  an  open  shed.  1  never  made  a 
ilushroom  bed  with  manure  fresh  from  the 
stable,  and  therefore  cannot  say  how  it  would 
answer,  but  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly  tlie 
French  do  so. 

Spa"wning  the  Beds.  —  First  obtain 
genuine  good  spawn,  which  is  easily  comeatable 
in  themarket  from  some  tradesman  who  isknown 
to  have  a  large  sale  of  the  article.  Our  beds 
being  about  0  in.  tliick  never  get  over-heated, 
so  that  spawning  may  be  performed  at  once, 
that  is,  a  day  or  two  after  making  up,  inserting 
bits  tlie  size  of  small  hen's  eggs  half-way  into 
the  thiclaiess  of  the  bed.  The  surface  of  the  bed 
we  always  have  soiled  in  the  usual  way,  but,  as 
has  been  alrsady  stated,  the  Mushrooms  grow 
out  of  the  parts  which  are  destitute  of  soil  in- 
differently. !Much  of  the  after  cultiu-e  depends 
on  the  equable  moist  temperature  which  is 
maintained  in  the  house ;  if  draughts  and 
changes  of  temperature  be  avoided,  covering  the 
beds  is  not  necessary.  A  single  4-in.  pipe  round 
a  house  will  be  sufficient,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  fire-heat  is  scarcely  detectable ;  a 
mild,  natural  beat  like  that  of  a  summer's 
evening  is  what  should  be  aimed  at.  No  doubt 
much  of  the  success  attending  the  French  cul- 
ture of  the  Mushroom  in  tlie  Catacombs  of  Paris 
is  attributable  to  the  mild  equable  temperature 
not  artificially  communicated. 

Hibernian. 


P.ELATn-E   HARDINESS   OF  NEW    VA- 
KIETIES  OF  PAMPAS  GRASS, 

Some  three  years  ago  I  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Rougier-Chauviere,  of  Paris,  six  new 
varieties  of  Gynerium  selected  by  them  from 
a  large  number  of  seedlings  raised  by 
growers  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  said  to 
be  distinct  the  one  from  the  other  and  very 
beautiful.  The  last  two  extraordinarily  severe 
winters  have  inflicted  severe  punishment  on 
these  Gyneria,  completely  killing  those  named 
respectively  Gloire  du  Museum,  Louise  Carriere, 
and  Enfant  Cheri ;  the  one  named  Chapeau 
Chinois  sufltered  much,  but  is  now  recovering : 
the  one  named  Elise  Carriere  suffered  much  less, 
and  has  now  a  fine  vigorous  circle  of  young 
growth  all  round  the  plant  (this  seems  the 
most  vigorous  grower  of  the  lot ),  while  clegans 
is  almost  altogether  uninjured,  and  is  now 
showing  well  for  bloom.  Tliis,  then,  may  be 
considered  tlie  onlj  entirely  hardy  variety  of 
tlie  lot ;  it  is  also  a  verj'  early  bloomer,  and  its 
inflorescence  is  pure  silvery  white  and  very 
beautiful.  The  other  varieties  all  bloomed  with 
me  last  autumn,  but  not  till  so  late  in  the  season 
that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented 
tlie  full  development  of  their  heads  of  bloom, 
and  hindered  me  from  forming  any  accurate 
opinion  of  their  respective  merits  or  beauties. 
I  have  since  added  three  more  varieties,  also  of 
French  origin,  to  my  collection,  which  have 
been  highly  recommended  to  me  by  those  who 
have  seen  them  as  most  distinct  and  beautiful, 
but  they  have  not  yet  bloomed  with  me ;  they 


are  named — Soyeux,  which  seems  fairly  hardy, 
and  is  now  showing  flower;  Marabout,  which 
has  suffered  more  than  the  last-named;  and  Roi 
des  Roses,  which  was  all  but  killed,  but  is  now 
recovering.  I  may  add  that  the  beautiful 
golden  ^■ariegated-leaved  variety,  whose  in- 
florescence is  of  a  beautiful  feathery  white  and 
very  graceful,  has  proved  here  to  bo  quite  ono 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  whole  family,  being  almost 
uninjured  and  now  showing  well  for  bloom. 
My  strong  tuft  of  the  beautiful  and  most  distinct 
0.  jubatum,  from  Chimborazo,  though  almost 
killed,  has  recovered  wonderfully,  quickly,  and 
more  completely  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope 
for,  and  is  now  showing  several  bloom  heads. 
W.  E.  Gl'mdleio.v. 


PLANT  LABELS. 


At  the  recent  exhibition  I  showed  my  labels  in 
the  hope  that  at  least  I  .should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  opinion  of  the  committee  as  to  whether 
I  could  have  a  better  or  cheaper  label  than  I 
use  and  have  used  for  several  years.  My  hopes, 
however,  are  baulked.  I  should  have  been 
content  if  tliey  had  reported  which  one  was  the 
best,  and  which  one  was  the  cheapest,  for 
though  I  do  not  at  present  see  that  the  label  I 
use  in  any  particular  comes  short  of  the  require- 
ments desired,  yet  I  should  like  if  possible  to 
get  a  cheaper  one.  Simple  wooden  labels, 
however,  treated  with  paint,  paraffin,  or  other 
preparations  seem  to  fail,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  become  weathered,  and  also  lifted 
out  of  their  places  by  frost.  Tlie  latter  failing 
is  serious  when  they  are  used  for  species  nearly 
alike,  and  which  for  obvious  reasons  amateurs 
like  to  grow  side  by  side.  In  such  a  case,  after 
a  thaw,  to  find  two  or  more  labels  blown  several 
feet  from  where  they  ought  to  be  is  most  gall- 
ing. Doubtless  such  results  have  suggested  the 
metliods  of  adopting  stems  or  supports  made  of 
wire  and  iron.  The  committee  suggest  wooden 
labels  treated  with  paraffin,  at  which,  I  must 
say,  I  am  surprised  ;  at  the  same  time  they  state 
objections  to  such  labels  which  in  themselves 
are  sufficient  reasons  for  discarding  them  for 
permanent  use.  Further,  such  a  label  would 
nave  to  be  stout  and  long  to  keep  it  in  the 
ground  in  winter;  and,  again,  bow  many  things 
do  we  know,  such,  for  instance,  'as  Rhododen- 
dron, ('ham»cistus,Soldanellas,  alpine  Gentians, 
and  hardy  Orchids,  that  would  be  poisoned  by 
paraffined  timber  at  their  roots  .*'  We  should  in- 
deed make  our  gardens  like  graveyards  if  wo 
kill  the  plants  to  secure  what  even  then  will  be 
questionablygoodlabels.  Ordinary  wooden  labels 
are  useful  in  frames  and  during  summer  and 
the  autumn  iransplantings,  but  as  soon  as  the 
shortening  days  drive  us  out  of  our  gai-dens,  the 
longer  evenings  (before  winter  sets  in)  should 
be  spent  in  preparing  more  reliable  ones  to  re- 
place the  temporary  wooden  ones. 

Zinc  labels  written  as  described  by  Mr.Fraser 
(p.  170)  are  as  clear  now  as  when  I  wrote  them, 
nearly  four  years  ago.  I,  too,  found  that  the 
ink  (bichloride  of  platinum)  did  its  work  better 
when  used  strong;  indeed,  I  use  mine  even 
stronger  than  Mr.  Eraser's,  but  that  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary'.  A  quicker  way  of  preparing  tlie 
zinc  than  rubbing  with  emery  paper  is  to  rub  it 
with  a  rough  cloth  dipped  in  ammonia.  1  use 
the  labels  suspended  from  an  "eye"  in  wire 
and  in  grip-slided  supports,  so  that  they  are 
always  clean,  and  tlie  pronfrs  of  the  supports  are 
useful  for  indicating  tlie  size  and  position  of 
dormant  bulbs  or  other  roots. 

I  am  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  how  we  are  to 
get  at  the  ideal  label  of  those  who  ask  for  a 
clear  and  legible  label  to  be  easily  read  without 
stooping,  and  not  conspicuous.  I  will  say  no 
more  about  that,  only  that  I  for  one  will  give 
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it  np.  Zinc  labels  may  easily  bave  the  writiug 
ground  off  them  on  a  p;i'indstone,  such  as  is 
used  by  cutlery  grinders  ;  they  should  then  for 
a  moment  be  put  on  the  revolving  strop.  This 
may  seem  tedious,  but  it  is  done  as  quickly  as 
a  gardener  trims  au  old  wooden  tally  for 
second  use,  though  the  machine  is  not  so  handy 
as  the  knife.  My  plan  is  to  send  them  to  a 
grinder  who  makes  them  equal  to  new,  at  a 
trifling  cost.  John  Wood. 

KirkitalL 


EDITOK'S  TABLE. 


Tub  scarlet  windflower  (Anemone  ful- 
gens)  comes  to  us  in  ttower,  small,  but  very 
vivid  and  fiue  in  colour. 

Two  LARGE  EVENING  PHIMEOSES. — CEuOtbera 

taraxifolia,  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  very  beau- 
tiful, ffi.  macrocarpa,  of  a  fine  sulphur  ;  both 
good  flowers  of  the  season. 

Vehonica  longifolia  subsessilis. — This 
beautiful  Speedwell  comes  to  us  under  another 
name — A.  Ilendersoni  as  well.  It  is  the  best  of 
the  famUy,  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 

The  white  scotch  heatheb. — A  beauti- 
ful pure  white  Heath,  of  which  excellent  use 
might  be  made  on  the  rock  garden,  or  heathy 
wilderness.    From  Llandegai. 

The  golden  heather. — Not  a  variegated, 
but  a  yellowish  form,  which  promises  well. 
Mr.  Edwin  Jackson  says  its  hue  is  constant 
and  good.  The  mossy  Heather  is  also  very 
pretty. 

DiPLOPAppus  CHKYSOPHYLLUS. — A  shrub 
with  golden  buds  and  leaves  and  shoots  comes 
from  North  Wales.  JMr.  E.  Jackson  says  it 
has  been  beautifully  golden  throughout  the 
Beason. 

Double  oleandbes  from  Paris  remind  us  of 
things  we  seldom  see  done  well  here.  They  like 
a  blazing  sun,  but  neat  plants  in  pots  should 
not  be  impossible  in  a  warm,  well  lighted 
house. 

Double  ileatheb. — A  double  form  of  the 
common  Ling  or  Heather  we  should  not  expect 
to  be  prettj-,  but  it  certainly  is  so,  judging  by 
one  spray  from  Mr.  E.  Jackson.  It  also  looks 
as  if  the  effect  of  the  plant  would  be  good.  The 
unopened  buds  are  charming. 

A  PUiiPLE-LEATiT5D  PLUM  (Prunus  Pissardi). 
— A  very  interesting  claret-coloured  Plum 
conies  from  Messrs.  Ilooper,  of  Covent  Garden, 
a  shrub  distinct  and  well  coloured.  What 
its  effect  in  the  mass  will  be  one  cannot 
say,  as  we  only  judge  from  one  healthy  shoot. 

Montbretia  crocosji^flora. — A  very  pro- 
mising plant  with  orange  and  red  flowers,  very 
bright,  but  somewhat  withered  owing  to  its 
journey  from  Nancy  without  the  protection  of 
the  oiled  paper  or  other  material  friendly  to 
travelling  flowers.     From  M.  Lemoine. 

Autumn-flowering  gentians. — Amongst 
these  are  G.  Andrews!  and  G.  aflinis  ;  the  white 
(G.  asolepiadea  alba)  perhaps  the  best.  These 
autumn  Gentians  should  have  a  fair  chance  in  a 
good  soil,  and,  to  produce  a  good  effect,  not  be 
shaded  by  other  things.  From  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries. 

The  marsh  ox-bye  daisy  (Chrysanthemum 
lacustre). — This  large  Ox-eye  Daisy,  which 
was  nearly  lost  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  more 
plentiful  and  comes  to  us  from  Glasnevin.  It 
IS  a  bold,  strong  plant,  but  not  so  fine  in  habit 
as  the  later  and  very  tall  Pyretbrum  serotinum. 


Clethra  alnipolia. — A  quiet  flowering 
bush  for  moist  nooks  near  water,  and  for  peat 
soil  anywhere,  flowering  late  when  shrub  flowers 
are  scarce.  It  is  an  old  shrub  of  easy  culture, 
but  not  often  seen.  Would  grow  freely  about 
moist  ditch  banks.    From  Blessrs.  Osborii. 

Alport's  heather  comes  in  fresh  and  bright 
flo^^•er  from  North  Wales— a  lovely  form  of 
our  native  Ling,  excellent  for  various  purposes  ; 
and  even  outside  the  garden  in  many  places 
one  might  establish  a  colony  of  it  where  young 
plants  are  to  spare.  The  colour  is  so  deep  that 
it  would  tell  well  among  the  common  Heather. 
* 

IIedythium  gardnerianum  in  the  open  air 
and  in  sturdy  handsome  bloom  comes  from  Mr. 
J.  Wilkinson,  of  White  Hart  Lane,  Tottenham, 
in  whose  garden  it  has  bloomed  well  in  a  bed  of 
fine-leaved  plants.  A  valuable  plant  in  the 
border  of  a  cool  house,  but  a  greater  novelty 
in  the  warm,  sheltered  flower  garden. 
* 

Four  kinds  of  coreopsis. — Three  of  these 
are  plants  of  remarkable  merit,  but  very  like 
each  other.  C.  tripteris,  another  with  the 
petals  not  imbricated,  is  the  less  desirable.  The 
colour  of  C.  tenuifolia,  C.  auriculata,  and  (!.  lan- 
ceolata  is  of  a  deep  golden  yellow — the  last  the 
best  of  the  set,  and  a  good  border  perennial. 
From  ]Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham. 
■+■ 

Lobelia  Fuelli. — This  noble  hardy  plant 
(also  known  as  Tupa)  comes  from  Glasnevin. 
We  have  never  seen  it  really  well  grown  out  of 
the  Dublin  Gardens.  It  was  superb  as  a  plant 
at  the  (College  Gardens  there  some  years  ago. 
Would  be  desirable  to  raise  from  seed  in  the 
hope  of  improving   the  flower.     It  perishes  in 

severe  winters. 

* 

Mrs.  bateman's  lily  (L.  Batemanro). — A 
handsome  head  of  flowers  of  a  light  orange-red  ; 
a  very  distinct  flower.  With  this  also  Wallace's 
Lily  (L.  Wallaoei),  nearly  the  same  iu  colour, 
but  spotted  towards  the  base  of  the  petals  and 
smaller.  Mrs.  Bateman's  Lily  is  a  great  aid  to 
those  who  use  it  well.  From  Jlr.  ^\'are. 
« 

Grass  of  parnassus. — Now  dotted  freely 
over  the  hill  meadows  of  much  of  Gentral 
Europe,  this  plant  comes  to  us  from  a  London 
nursery  (Mr.  Ware's).  There  should  be  no 
dilliculty  in  establishing  it  in  an}'  moist  place 
where  the  vegetation  is  not  luxuriant.  It  is 
now  generally  grown  in  the  artificial  bog. 
# 

A  noble  'orchid. — Odontoglossum  vexilla- 
rium  from  Dr.  Patterson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  with 
darker  flowers  than  usual,  and  a  branched  spike. 
A  remarkable  Orchid.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
I  am  told,  some  of  our  familiar  garden  flowers 
will  not  open  their  blossoms,  but  Scotland  cer- 
tainly has  all  that  is  needed  for  perfect  Orcliid 

culture. 

* 

The  white  mediterranean  heath. — A 
great  number  of  pretty  silvery  spikes  of  various 
white  Heaths  have  recently  come  to  cheer  us, 
but  this  from  Glasnevin  is  the  tallest  and 
best.  A  shrub  well  worth  a  good  place  from 
many  with  gardens  in  mild  districts  where  it 
may  escape  severe  frosts.  The  various  beau- 
tiful hardy  Heaths  now  in  flower  offer  mucti 
good,  but  little  used  material  for  cut  flowers. 
« 

Trop.?;olum  pentaphy'llum. — Now-a-days 
when  some  other  colours  are  thought  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  the  mere  staring  con- 
trasts which  were  the  rule  in  our  gardens  some 
years  ago,  this  old  Tropceolum,  with  its  quaint 


marking  and  curious  association  of  quiet  and 
bright  colours,  will  proljably  be  seen  again.  We 
remember  its  being  beautifully  grown  and 
placed  by  the  late  Mr.  Eobert  Fish  at 
Putteridge  Bury. 

The  VENETIAN  SUMACH,  Or  Smoke[Bush,  from 
Straffan  is  a  \-ery  welcome  addition  to  our  talile 
"  flowers."  It  seem  to  thrive  in  Ireland.  An 
excellent  shrub  well  placed,  and  not  lost  in  the 
weariness  of  the  common  shrubbery. 

CosTus  spECiosus. — A  fine  stove  plant  of  the 
Gingerwort  Order,  which  Mr.  Moore  grows  in 
the  Victoria  hou.se,  Glasnevin,  where  it  is 
much  admired.  Delicate  and  singular  in  colovu- 
of  flower  and  bud,  and  a  good  plant  where  grown 
into  bold  and  free  plants. 

The  meadow  beauty  (Rhexia  virginica). — 
This  bright  and  singular  little  northern  member 
of  a  warm  region  tribe  of  plants  comes  from 
Messrs.  Osborn,  of  Fulham,  whose  nursery  is  the 
only  place  about  London  in  which  we  rernember 
seeing  it  grown  really  well  in  any  quantity.  It 
likes  peat)'  soil  in  open  spots.  How  would  it 
get  on  in  a  wild  bog  ?  It  is  an  interesting  little 
plant  when  grown  and  seen  in  a  good  group. 
* 

Mr.  JAMES  SMITH,  of  Darley  Dale  Nurseries, 
near  Matlock,  has  a  fine  collection  of  varieties 
of  the  common  Heather.  Some  of  the  very 
dwarf  and  pigmy  varieties  are  useful  for  the 
rock  garden,  but  the  most  valuable  forms  are 
neither  the  dwarf  nor  those  with  any  kind  of 
variegation  or  deformity.  The  strong  white 
kinds — an  excellent  one  called  alba  minor, 
Hammond's  form  and  tenuis ;  the  bolder  and 
stronger  forms  will  in  the  future  be  most  beau- 
tiful because  they  lend  themselves  so  well  to 
picturesque  gardening.  The  common  Heather 
seems  to  vary  more  than  any,  but  the  Scotch 
Heath  is  good  in  any  stage. 
* 

DisAs  AT  straffan,  kildaee.  —  Noble 
flowers  of  the  two  best  varieties  of  Disa  grandi- 
flora,  D.  g.  superba  and  D.  g.  Barrelli,  grown  by 
Mr.  Bedford,  at  Straffan,  Kildare.  Straffan 
is,  Mr.  Burbidge  says,  a  most  interesting- 
garden  for  fruit  trees,  rockery,  and  Orchids. 
Plants  hardy  and  tender  of  all  kinds  have  there 
a  place  and  tender  care.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton 
is  a  great  collector,  and  many  a  Pyrenean  beauty 
has  opened  its  flowers  at  Straffan  for  the  first 
time  under  an  Irish  .sky.  These  Disas,  large 
pans  of  them,  are  now  in  vigorous  health,  and 
are  flowering  in  a  cold  house.  The  pan  of 
Barrelli  is  superb,  and  as  .seen  in  tlie  ma.ss  even 
more  distinct  than  the  individual  flowers  would 
.?eem  to  show.  The  contrast  between  the  colours 
of  the  two  varieties  of  the  same  plant  is  beau- 
tiful. We  should  like  to  show  these  noble 
forms  in  colour. 

The  common  heather  and  its  forms. — • 
Those  who  improve,  or  add  to  the  varieties  of, 
our  hai-dy  native  plants  are  doing  good  work  for 
gardens.  A  most  interesting  series  of  varieties 
of  the  common  Heather  show  how  a  plant, 
generally  uniform  in  its  aspect  and  stature, 
throughout  the  country  varies,  and  how  easily 
its  more  valuable  forms  may  be  secured  for 
gardens.  These  beautiful  Heaths  are  frequently 
planted  in  places  where  they  have  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  doing  well  or  looking  well 
as  edgings  to  beds  of  tall  shrubs,  but  properly 
placed  iu  open  spots  where  they  could  grow 
freely  and  contend  with  the  vegetation,  they 
would  be  worth  attention.  To  grow  them  in 
beds  by  themselves  or  on  a  certain  part  of  the 
rock  garden  is  also  desirable,  but  the  bed  of 
Heaths  generally  ends  in  being   a  stiff,  poor 
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))usincss.  A  good  v:ay  -n'OuH  be  to  use  them 
as  "ground"  shrubs,  "taking  a  hint  -n-hich  is 
often  given  us  where  they  grow  wild.  Indeed, 
wo  remember  that  Mr.  James  Backhouse  sur- 
faced one  of  his  shrubberies  in  tliis  way.  In 
many  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  choice 
shrubs  or  young  trees  open  they  might  well 
start  from  "a  carpet  of  Heath.  In  Surrey  we 
often  see  tall  Pines  thick  above  a  beautiful 
garden  of  Heather.  There  are  untold  "  capa- 
cities" in  this  plant  if  people  will  only  find 
them  out,  but  the  dotty,  labelling  business  will 
never  do  ! 

SiinivELi.ED  FLOwr.ns. — Half  the  pretty 
things  sent  me  come  shrivelled  up  from  the  want 
of  a  bit  of  oiled  paper,  or  lead  paper,  or  any 
other  simple  plan  to  keep  their  moisture  about 
them.  Even  a  bit  of  wet  blot-sheet  and  of 
wet  moss  within  it  keeps  the  life  in  the  flowers 
for  considerable  distances. 


NOTES  FKOJl  NOKFOLK. 
Lombardy  Poplars.-— It  is  surprising  how 
few  examples  of  this  tree  have  withstood  the 
winter;  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
its  results  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset.  Cam- 
bridge, Essex,  Herts,  Suilolk,  and  Norfolk,  and 
everj'wliere  the  trees  are,  I  think,  more  or  less 
killed.  In  Somerset,  however,  they  are  less  injured 
than  anywhere  else  ;  there  it  appears  as  if  only 
half  thetree  is  killed,  the  other  half  being  full  of 
life  and  leaf.  Not  far  from  Dersingham  there 
stands  a  very  old  tree  of  this  Poplar  quite  dead. 

The  Mountain  Ash.— This,  when  fvdly  in 
fruit,  is  really  a  very  ornamental  tree,  and  one 
which  I  rarely  saw  in  Cornwall.  It  is,  however, 
common  here  ;  there  are  two  in  the  plantation  to 
the  right  and  immediately  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Sandrinpham  House  ;  there  is  also  another  not 
far  from  here  in  a  cottage  garden,  a  lovely  sigh*", 
the  tree  being  beautifully  symmetrical  and  evenly 
balanced. 

Herbaceous  borders  in  Victoria  Park. 

— Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  a  "  Special  Keporter," 
bard  up  for  something  to  write  about,  wandered 
to  the  Victoria  Park  a  few  days  ago  to  see  what 
was  to  be  seen  and  to  criticise  what  he  knew 
nothing  about.  I  will  give  the  paragrapli  u> 
r-rfenso  :  it  would  be  spoilt  if  condensed,  viz.,  "  At 
this  point  commences  a  herbaceous  border  three- 
c|uarters  of  a  mile  long,  which,  strangely  enough, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  mentioned 
before,  notwithstanding  that  the  collection  was 
formed  in  contradistinction  to  the  carpeting  and 
other  styles  of  bedding  adopted  in  the  park.  I 
was  curious  enough  to  scrutinise  this  border  mi- 
nutely, and  to  compare  the  efEects  such  plants 
yielded,  occupying  as  the)'  do  an  elevated  sloping 
situation  where  what  beauty  (and  I  could  discern 
little)  tliey  possess  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
However,  there  they  arc,  a  huge  mass  of  plants 
selected  with  a  view  to  having  flowers  in  season 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  but  for  the  sprink- 
ling' of  annuals  in  flower  amongst  them,  the 
display  would  not  have  been  startling,  and  this  to 
say  the  least  of  it  is  a  charitable  description." 
Wliat  a  remarkably  charitable  reporter!  He  docs 
not  name  any  of  the  herbaceous  plants,  but  be 
goes  into  ecstasies  over  a  bed  of  Pelargoniums 
•'  edged  with  a  dense,  deep  band  of  Lobelia 
pumila  magnifica."  He  also  admires  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Feather  bed,  and  even  "spectacle"  shaped 
beds.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  a  herbaceous 
border  of  the  extent  spoken  of  to  look  any- 
thing but  m.agnificent  if  dealt  with  in  a 
fair  and  proper  manner.  To  my  mind  there  is 
nothing  less  natural  than  carpet  bedding  and  its 
kindreil  systems,  and  nothin<;  more  interesting; 
or  enjoyable  than  a  ramble  through  a  garden  in 
which  Natiu'e  is  allowed  to  have  her  own  way. 

Naturally  -  gro-wn  v.  wall  •  trained 
Plums. — I  know  of  a  Plum  tree  which,  until 
last  year,  had  been  growing  against  a  wall,  and 


which,  remarkably  enough,  failed  to  bear  fruit. 
Last  autumn  it  was  planted  out  in  the  open,  and 
now  it  is  perfectly  laden  with  fruit.  I  cannot 
understand  why  people  are  so  fond  of  growing 
fruit  trees  against  walls  when  si.K  times  the 
quantity  of  fruit  might  be  obtained  from  them  if 
grown  naturally.  Another  detestable  sight  is 
to  see  a  garden  walk  edged  with  espalier  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  cramped  and  confined  into  a 
miserable  existence. 

Gypsophila  paniculata.— This  is  rarely 
met  with  in  gardens.  It  is  described  in  "  Hardy 
Flowers  "  (p.  137)  very  accurately,  but  it  does 
not  flower  as  early  as  there  mentioned,  viz.,  from 
midsummer  to  August.  It  is  only  now  tlowering 
in  the  Lily  Nursery  near  here.  It  is  quite  sur- 
prising how  little  of  this  is  grown  in  England ; 
while  for  bouquet  making  it  is  grown  around  Berlin 
by  the  acre. 

Ailantus  glandulosa  (Tree  of  Heaven)  is 
certainly  a  questionable  name  for  this  tree,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  strikingly  beautiful,  and  a  tree 
whicli  will  bear  the  severity  of  even  a  Norfolk 
winter.  It  is  now  flowering  in  the  nursery  just 
named,  its  dense  racemes  of  a  curious  reddish 
hue  being  very  pleasing,  especially  when  backed 
up  as  they  are  with  light  green  foliage.  W.  II. 
Dcrsiiiff/iam. 


grown,  and  the  attention  as  to  watering  which 
can  be  given  to  them.  No  Cattleya  will  succeed 
long  on  a  block  if  the  hou.se  be  cool  and  airj',  but 
in  a  warm  close  house  they  will  succeed  on  blocks 
as  well  as  when  grown  under  any  othi  r  style  of 
treatment.  I  do,  indeed,  know  two  or  three 
collections  of  Cattleyas  and  La;lias  that  were 
fairly  and  thoroughly  ruined  by  being  torn  out  of 
pots  and  placed  on  blocks  and  the  fcrks  of  tree 
trunks.  This  is  not  a  fair  trial  of  the  question, 
however.  In  growing  Orchids  on  an_v  fresh  plan 
I  would  never  start  with  existing  specimens,  but 
with  newly  imported  plants.  This  is  the  only 
safe  way  in  trjing  fresh  methods,  either  as  applied 
to  pots  vemus  blocks,  or  to  warm  remix  cool 
treatment.  F.  \V.  B. 


NOTES    Fi;OJI    DUBLIN. 

Flame  or  Smoke  Tree  (PJuis  Cotinus).— 
One  of  the  finest  of  all  the^many  interesting  out- 
door objects  in  the  gardens  at  Glasnevin  just  now 
is  a  specimen  of  this  Flame  or  Smoke  Bush  10  ft. 
in  height,  and  about  15  ft.  in  diameter.  No 
doubt  there  are  larger  specimens  in  the  countrj', 
but  the  charm  of  this  one  is  its  perfect  garniture 
of  cloud-like  spray.  Each  plume  is  mo.st  delicate 
and  fairy-like,  rosy  in  front,  shailing  to  yellow 
behind.  A  lady  to  whom  I  showed  tlie  lovely 
spray  gi\en  me  l^y  Mr.  Moore  exclaimed,  Whatever 
is  it ;  It  is  like  Marabout  Feathers  !  I  send  a  few 
clusters  of  spraj',  but  they  but  poorly  show  the 
glow  of  rose  colour  afforded  by  the  bush  itself 
and  the  surrounding  greenery.  The  well-worn 
turf  around  the  plant  attests  the  interest  afforded 
by  it  to  visitors  to  the  gardens. 

Gladiolus  purpureo- auratus  hybri- 
dus.  —This  showy  plant  is  now  flowering  here, 
from  a  bulb  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Gumbleton  ;  it 
grows  nearly  5  ft.  in  height,  and  bears  a  stout 
branched  spike  of  lemon-yellow  flowers,  slightly 
curved  and  bell-shaped  (the  segments  imbricating 
closely).  The  crimson  blotches  on  the  lower  seg- 
ments give  brightness  and  interest  to  the  flower. 
The  habit  reminds  one.  of  Cf.  purpureo-auratus, 
which  is  also  in  flower,  but  the  hybrid  form  is  by 
far  the  more  vigorous  and  showy,  beins,  indeed, 
but  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  M.  Lemoine's 
beautiful  hybrids.  It  was  figured  some  time  ago 
in  The  Gaeden.  The  crimson  spikes  of  E. 
lirenchleyensis  interspersed  amid  a  clump  of 
Lilium  auratum  are  now  brilliant,  the  whiteness 
of  the  big  Lily  flowers  being  of  course  much  en- 
hanced in  purity  by  the  vivid  contrast  thus 
afforded. 

Flo-wers  for  vases.— Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  mis. 
represents  the  height  of  the  vase  to  which  I 
albided.  I  clearly  stated  it  to  be  I  ft.  in  height, 
and  Mr.  Fish  statcs'it  to  be  G  in.  high  only.  "  I 
jirotest  most  earnestly  against  a  man's  o])iuion  of 
that  which  he  hath  not  seen,''  says  an  old  writer; 
and  so  also  do  I.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
critic  who  criticised  a  picture,  a  poem,  or  a  play 
of  which  he  had  only  seen  a  meagre  description .' 
I  have  heard  much  of  Mr.  Fish's  garden  at  Bury 
St.  Eilmunds,  but  would  it  be  fair  or  just  to  offer 
criticism  on  it  having  never  seen  it  .'  No,  no,  Mr. 
Fish  :  come  and  see  the  vase  and  its  contents  and 
then  you  shall  criticise  it  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

Cattleya  culture.- The  question  whether 
Cattleyas  are  best  grown  in  pots  or  on  blocks  has 
again  cropped  up,  and  the  weight  of  opinion 
amongst  growers  is  that  they  do  best  in  pots. 
The  whole  thing  seems  to  rest  pretty  much  on  the 
temperature  of  the  house  in  which  the  plants  arc 


FERXS  IX  A  SMALL  TOWX  GAllUEX. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  instance  of 
successful  Fern  culture  in  a  small  space  than  is 
to  be  seen  in  a  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  one  of 
the  model  buildings  in  the  outskirts  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Three  cold  frames  are  partly  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  a  small  tub  is  also  sunk  to  the 
brim,  and  covered  with  a  thick  sheet  of  glass, 
lightly  painted  to  give  further  shade,  as  are  also 
the  glass  covers  of  the  frames.     In  one  of  the 
frames  are  two  fine  specimens  of  Todea  superba, 
each  io  in.  through.     A  plant  of  Todea  pellu- 
cida,  with  fronds  about   -2  in.  in  length,  has 
thirteen  this  year's  fronds.     This  i.->  a  peculiarly 
good  specimen,  not  so  much  from  its  size,   as 
from  the  colour  and  freshness  of  its  fronds  and 
the  graceful  way  m  which  they  droop,  which  is 
shown  all  the  better,  as  the  plant  is  seen  from 
above.     These  Todeas  are  grown  in  heavy  turfy 
loam,  with  charcoal  and  bits  of  sandstone  and 
brick  to  keep  it  open  ;  they  are  watered  once  a 
day  in  summer,  but  not  in  winter.     Amongst 
other  filmy  Ferns  grown  here  are  Trichomanes 
ren.forme,  with  fronds  0  in.  across ;  T.  radicans, 
2i  ft.  through;  T.  radicans  Andrewsi,  Hymeno- 
phyllum    dilitatum,    H.    angustatum,   and    H. 
demissum,  the  latter  fuHy  2  ft.  through.     These 
are    grown    in    pans     filled     with     .sandstone 
and     crocks,     with     very     little    soil.         For 
most     of     the    following    Ferns,    loam,    leaf- 
mould,   and   sand    are  used,    and    I  heir   lu.vu- 
riance  proves  that  the   treatment   they   receive 
thoroughly  suits  them.     They  are  grown  in  pots 
in   a   cold  frame.      Asplenium    fontanum   has 
fronds  some  of   which    are   7    in.    long  grow- 
ing    as     thickly     as     possible,     and     14      in. 
through  ;  Asplenium  germanicum,  and  A.  ger- 
manicum  acuti-dentatum,  A.  lanceolatum  micro- 
don,  ahcnit  I'O  in.  through,  with  some  fronds  1  ft. 
long;  and  A.  septentrionale,  nearly  1  ft.  through. 
Three  other  beautiful  Aspleniums  are  Tricho- 
manes  inciscum,    and    incisum    lobatum,    and 
Ti'ichomanes  confluens,  the  fronds  of  which  are 
nearly  1  ft.  long.      A.   Trichomanes   Mouli   is 
well  grown ;  also  Lomaria  spicant   crassicaule 
and  L.  spicant  cristatum,  Cystopteris  montana, 
and  Polvpodium  vulgare  elegantissimum,  a  very 
pretty  variety ;  but  amongst  the  best  grown  of 
all  these  Ferns  are   Woodsia  hyperborea,  with 
fronds  ()  in.  long,  and  W.  ilvensis,  some  of  the 
fronds  of  which  are  0  in.  long,  and  the  plant 
17  in.  through.     These  measurements  \\ill  give 
some  idea  of  the  vigorous  way  in  which  these 
Ferns  grow,  and  prove  what  care  can  do,  with 
the  simplest  appliances,  and  in  even  the  smallest 
town  garden.  C  M.  Owen. 


Athsrrium    Filix  - foemina  Victorias.— 

From  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Saddh'r,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society's  Transactions,  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Vietori:e  variety  of  this  Fern,  it  is 
evident  "that  it  was  not  found  near  Montrose, 
as  lately  stated  in  The  Garden.  The  original 
plant,  still  grown  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden.s,  was  found  in  1862  by  Mr.  James  Cosh, 
gi-owing  wild  by  a  roadside  in  Stirlingshire,  near 
Loch  Lomond. — C.  M.  0. 
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SELWOOD  COTTAGE,  NEAK  EROME. 

This  pleasant  country  house,  tlie  residence  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Sheppard,  is  placed  on  the  brow  of  a 
lull  overlooking  a  pastoral  Somersetshire  valley. 
The  trees  Ijy  which  it  is  protected  from  the 
north  winds  form  an  effective  background  to 
the  thatched  roof  and  verandah,  and  from  many 
points  of  view  it  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing- 
features  in  the  peaceful  landscape,  with  which 
it  is  entirely  in  harmony.  The  garden  has 
long  been  well  cared  for ;  it  is  planted  with 
hardy  flowers  which,  coming  up  year  after  year 
in  the  well-known  spot,  become  as  much  a 
part  of  the  home  as  the  house  itself. 
While  the  collections  of  hardy  perennials 
had  disappeared  in  most  of  our  nurseries,  they 
were  still  cultivated  by  the  late  Mr.  Wheeler, 
of      Warminster,      and      from      his     garden 


found  its  way  into  the  branches  and  concealed 
its  bare  ugliness  witli  a  mass  of  yellow  blossoms. 
This  garden  shows  how  much  individuality  and 
interest  may  be  displayed  in  quite  a  small  space 
wlien  thought  and  loving  care  are  bestowed 
upon  it.  A.  P. 


MELBOURNE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria,  possesses  large 
public  gardens,  parks,  :and  reserves  ;  these,  how- 
ever, are  not  confined  to  Melbourne  and  its 
suburbs,  for  in  nearly  all  the  towns  and  provinces 
of  Victoria  extensive  reservations  of  land  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  various 
goNcrnnicnts  for  the  purposes  of  laying  out  gar- 
dens and  recreation  grounds  for  tlie  use  of  the 
public.  In  and  around  Melbourne,  however, 
arc     to    be     seen    the     finest     of     our     public 


suburb  of  South  Yarra  by  Anderson  Street.  The 
area  of  the  garden  is  nearly  one  hundred  acres,  being 
as  large  as  the  botanic  gardens  of  Sydney,  Adelaide, 
and  lirisbanc  combined.  During  the"  past  eight 
years  it  has  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Guilfoyle, 
who  maj'  be  said  to  have  remodelled  the  garden — 
this  was  found  necessary  in  order  to  make  it 
both  attractive  and  useful  as  a  scientific  institu- 
tion, and  visitors  now  do  not  fail  to  appreciate 
very  lieartily  tlie  transformation.  Tliis  is  evi- 
denced by  tlie  tliousands  of  people  who  throng 
thither  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and  during  ordinary 
week  days,  Straight,  narrow,  rough  walks  have 
been  obliterated  ;  old  bluestone  edgings  lining 
the  pathways  have  been  removed ;  small  rectangu- 
lar-shaped beds  dispensed  witli ;  and  dense  masses 
of  wild  vegetation  cleared  away  in  order  to  make 
way  for  a  higher  class  of  landscape  gardening. 
The  principal  features  of  the  garden  now  are  long, 
wide,  sweeping,  red-gravelled  walks ;    e.xtensive 


SeUvooil  Cottage,  near  Frome. 


they  were  introduced  into  many  of  those 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  that  at  Selwood 
Cottage  are  several  plants  which,  until  the 
recent  re\ival  in  fa\ijur  of  liardy  flowers,  were 
almost  unknown.  The  small  but  well  ai-ranged 
hardy  Fernery  is  very  good,  and  a  liue  of  stones 
overgrown  with  Ferns  and  yellow  Welsh 
Poppy  (Meconopsis  cambrica)  malces  a  very 
beautiful  edging  to  the  shrubbery.  The  garden 
is  protected  by  a  ha-ha,  the  wall  of  which  has 
become  beautiful  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
rock  plants ;  this,  backed  by  a  border  of  Lilies 
and  such  like  flowers,  forms  the  foreground  in 
the  sketcli ;  the  projecting  stones  and  iron  hand- 
rail make  a  convenient  and  picturesque  stairway 
to  the  fields  beyond.  When  last  there  I 
noticed  an  Araucaria.Iiideous  and  .stunted  as  an 
Araucaria  .sometimes  is,  quite  glorified  by  a 
healthy   plant   of    Canary   flower,   which   had 


gardens.  We  have  close  to  the  city  the 
Treasury  and  Fitzroy  Gardens,  covering  togetlier 
an  area  of  about  70  acres,  nicely  laid  out,  and 
planted  witli  a\enues  of  both  evergreen  and  de- 
ciduous trees.  On  the  north  side  of  tlie  city  we 
liave  the  Carlton  Gardens,  covering  an  area  of  CG 
acres,  and  in  which  stands  the  International 
E.xhiljition  buildings.  These  gardens  have  been 
specially  cared  for  of  late,  and  have  been  a  great 
source  of  attraction  to  the  public  generally.  We 
have,  too,  the  Flagstaff  Gardens  in  West  Melbourne, 
as  well  as  other  gardens  and  numerous  parks  at 
very  short  distances  from  the  city.  The  prin- 
cipal garden  of  Victoria.however,  is  the  Melbourne 
Botanic  Garden,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Yarra. 
The  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river ;  on 
the  west  and  south  sides  the  garden  is  bounded 
by  the  Government  House  grounds  and  domain ; 
whilst  on  the  eastern  side  it  is  divided  from  the 


green  turfy  undulating  lawns;  picturesque  views 
to  be  had  at  almost  every  step,  ow'ng  to  the 
effective  grouping  and  plantingof  freesand  slirubs; 
file  lake,  with  its  islands  ornamentally  planted 
with  tropical  vegetation,  rustic  bridges,  rock- 
eries, &c.;  and  a  thoroughsystem  of  scientitic  nomen- 
clature, classification,  and  arrangement  of  plants. 
Entering  the  garden  on  the  west— tlie  side  nearest 
to  St.  Kilda  Road — we  come  upon  what  is  known 
as  the  Western  Lawn.  On  this  lawn,  which  is 
several  acres  in  extent,  and  near  the  pathways 
skirting  it,  have  been  grouped  in  variously  shaped 
beds  no  fewer  than  21  Natural  Orders  of  plants. 
In  addition  to  these  groups,  which  contain  some 
very  fine  specimens,  there  is  arranged  on  this 
lawn,  in  an  ornamental  bed,  a  collection  of  Aus- 
tralian small  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  several 
groups  of  ornamental  and  coloured  foliage  plants. 
The  whole  of  the  groups  in  this  locality,  as  well 
as  those  on  the  otherlawns,  have  been  so  arrano-ed 
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as  to  liarmonise  with  and  increase  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  place  and  the  landscape 
views  to  be  had  from  other  parts  of  the  grounds. 
At  one  end  of  the  Western  Lawn  has  been 
arranged  a  Camellia  ground,  which  contains  a 
large  collection  of  tliese  handsome  flowering 
shrubs.  Near  the  western  entrance  are  the  en- 
■  closed  grounds  around  the  director's  house.  These 
have  been  tastefully  laid  out  in  ornamental 
groups  and  lawns.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
enclosure  to  grow  any  choice  or  rare  plants  until 
they  are  either  sufficiently  large  to  be  trans- 
planted to  the  general  grounds,  or  to  be 
propagated  from.  Fine  specimens  of  various 
Palms,  such  as  Chamrerops,  Phojnix,  and  Braheas, 
may  be  seen  on  the  small  lawns  here  growing 
luxuriantly,  as  well  as  some  large  specimens  of  our 
native  Eucalyirti.  Near  the  Western  Lawn, 
too,  is  the  laboratory',  where  from  time  to 
time  various  experiments  are  carried  on  in  order 
to  test  the  use  and  products  of  plants,  as  well  as 
the  making  of  preparations  and  obtaining  extracts 
from  them.  The  usefulness  and  necessity  for  such  an 
establishment  in  connection  with  a  botanic  garden 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  largecoUection  of  samples  of 
woods,  fibres,  tows,  oils,  resins,  papers,  and  other 
preparations  and  extracts  forwarded  to  our  late 
International  Exhibition,  and  for  nearly  all  of 
which  first-class  certificates  have  been  awarded. 
Close  to  the  Western  Lawn  is  a  large  triangular- 
shaped  flower  bed,  in  which  throughout  the  year  a 
succession  of  bloom  is  kept  up.  Alongthe  margins 
of  this  bed  are  planted  the  dwarfer  flowering 
plants,  while  large  collections  of  Dahlias,  Eoses, 
Chrysanthemums,  ^and  similar  plants  occupy 
the  more  central  portions.  Although  there  is 
always  a  fair  show  of  flowers,  this  bed  at  times  is 
one  mass  of  gorgeous  colours.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  lake  a  large  collection  of  the  Eucalypti 
of  this  and  the  adjacent  colonies  has  been  planted 
on  the  hill ;  also  a  collection  of  the  various  Coni- 
fers— Araucarias,  Crj^ptomerias,  Cupressus,  Juni- 
pers, &c.  Near  the  large  flower  bed  just  alluded 
to  is  a  conservatory  filled  with  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  succulents,  such  as  Cacti  and  the  like. 
This  house  is  close  to  the  original  class  grounds, 
in  whicli  are  grouped  in  small  beds  the  Orders  of 
plants  according  to  the  Natural  system,  but  which 
is  so  overcrowded  now  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remodel  it. 

The  Buffalo  La'wn,  so  called  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  Grass  of  that  name  (Stenotaphrum 
glabrum)  of  whicli  it  is  composed,  is  near  the 
Cactus  house.  This  lawn,  7^  acres  in  extent, 
undulates  in  a  slope  to  the  edge  of  tlie  lake. 
Here  are  arranged  a  number  of  ornamental  groups 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  including  some  fine  specimens 
of  Coryphas,  Livistonas,  Encephalartos,  and  other 
highly  ornamental  and  coloured-foliage  plants, 
while  dotted  about  here  and  there  are  some  fine 
examples  of  Eucalypti,  Acacias,  and  Casuarinas. 
The  Grass  of  which  this  lawn  is  entirely  composed 
is  one  of  the  most  suitable  for  the  climate,  as  it 
requires  very  little  water  during  the  summer,  and 
at  all  times  of  the  year  presents  a  beautiful  green 
appearance,  while  walking  upon  it  may  bo  likened 
to  treading  on  a  piled  carpet.  Kunning  into  the 
waters  of  the  lake  and  close  to  the  Bufialu  Lawn  is 
The  Pern  Q-uUy,  which  Mr.  Guilfoyle  has  so 
greatly  beautifio<l.  The  length  of  the  gully 
proper  is  about  300  ft.,  the  average  width  of 
the  Fern  ground  on  either  side  being  about  GO  ft. 
A  meandering  pathway  some  900  ft.  in  length 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  gully  every  here  and 
there.  Along  this  narrow  pathway  one  passes 
under  the  beautiful  green  fronds  of  our  native 
tree  Ferns,  Dicksonia antarctica,  Alsophila  austra- 
lis,  &.C.,  the  trunks  of  which  stand  like  so  many 
columns  on  cither  side.  A  large  number  of 
these  and  other  tree  Ferns  ef  various  heights, 
from  1  ft.  to  15  ft.,  many  of  which  aie  indigenous 
to  New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island,  are  planted 
along  the  watercourse  as  well  as  promiscuously 
over  the  whole  of  the  Fern  ground.  On  the 
trunks  of  the  tree  Ferns,  and  also  in  the  forks 
and  on  the  stems  of  most  of  the  large  umbrageous 
trees  which  have  been  placed  about  in  order  to 
provide  shade   for  and  protection   from    undue 


exposure  of  the  Ferns,  have  been  fixed  hundreds 
of  the  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  epiphytal 
Ferns,  Platycerium  grande  and  alcicorne  (the 
Elk's-hornand  Stag's-horn  Ferns),  and  Asplenium 
nidus  (the  Bird's-nest  Fern) ;  while  all  over  the 
gully  some  thousands  of  hardy  outdoor  Ferns,  in- 
cluding Lomarias,  Aspleniums,  Aspidiums,  Blech- 
nums,  Doodias,  I'olypodiums,  Pteris,&c.,  have  been 
planted  extensively  as  an  undergrowth.  A  per- 
forated pipe  is  placed  all  around  tlie  edge  of  the 
Fern  ground,  by  which  the  place  is  conveniently 
watered  by  the  mere  turning  on  of  taps.  At  almost 
any  point  along  the  narrow  meandering  patliway 
beautiful  vistas  may  be  had,  while  from  either 
of  the  large  walks  whicli  pass  across  the  gully, 
channing  views  of  the  Ferns,  with  glimpses  of  the 
lake  and  rustic  bridges  in  the  distance,  serve  to 
make  some  of  the  most  beautiful  natural  pictures 
one  could  desire  to  look  upon. 

The  Victoria  regia  (Royal  Water  Lily) 
house  is  close  to  the  head  of  the  Fern 
gully,  and  proves  a  source  of  attraction  to 
thousands  of  visitors  when  the  plant  is  in  flower, 
for  although  the  house  is  not  nearly  large  enough 
for  this  rare  and  most  beautiful  of  all  aquatic 
plants,  still  some  fine  large  leaves  and  fair  sized 
flowers  are  at  times  to  be  seen.  Near  this 
aquarium  Jlr.  Guilfoyle  has  had  a  triangular 
shaped  group  formed,  containing  a  vast  collection 
of  liardy,  variegated,  and  coloured  foliage  plants 

The  Lake,  into  which  the  water  of  the  Fern 
gully  flows,  covers  some  10  acres.  Several 
islands  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  it  in  various 
places.  These  are  planted  with  Melaleuca  (the 
native  Tea  tree).  Pampas  Grass,  Cordylines, 
Bamboos,  and  other  handsome  foliaged  plants. 
In  one  portion  of  the  lake  some  large  plants  of 
English  Water  Lily  (Nymphsea  alba)  are  growing 
very  luxuriantly,  and  when  in  flower  during 
summer  have  a  pretty  eSect.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  mainly  supplied  from  the  Yarra  through 
water  gates,  which  as  necessity  requires  may  be 
opened  or  closed  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
water.  A  long  embankment,  about  500  yds.  in 
length,  formed  some  ten  years  ago,  skirts  the 
northern  boundary'  of  the  lake  between  it  and  the 
Yarra,  protecting  the  garden  from  the  periodical 
floods  of  the  river.  Several  promontories 
have  been  formed  around  the  margin,  and 
planted  with  ornamental  trees  and  shnibs, 
while  surrounding  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
a  rockery  furnished  witli  numerous  suitable 
plants.  Two  verj-  pretty  rustic  bridges,  joining 
the  east  and  west  promontories,  maj'  be  seen  from 
various  parts  of  the  garden,  and  help  with  the 
groups  of  fine  foliaged  plants  on  either  side  of 
them  to  increase  the  picturesqueness  of  many  of 
the  views.  On  the  southern  edge  of  the  lake  is 
one  of  three  rustic  summer-houses,  which,  as  well 
as  the  bridges,  we  hear,  were  designed  and  built 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Guilfoyle.  The  houses 
are  all  octagonal  in  shape  ;  the  floors  consist  of 
round  sawn  blocks  of  wood  sunk  per]iendicularly 
in  the  ground.  The  outsides  are  huilt  up  of  short 
pieces  of  Acacia  wood  fixed  on  diamond-shaped 
panels  to  the  uprights,  Around  the  sides  of  each 
house  at  short  intervals  are  gable-shaped  openings 
while  the  roofs  are  composed  of  thatch.  The  in- 
side is  lined  with  boards,  the  openings  being 
ornamented  around  in  a  rustic  fashion.  Against 
the  wall  a  seat  capable  of  accommodating  some 
40  or  50  persons  is  fixed.  The  kiosks  afford  a  plea- 
sant retreat  during  summer,'and  serves  as  a  shelter 
during  rainy  weather.  Near  the  rustic  house  on 
the  edge  of  the  lake  is  the 

Central  Lawn,  the  last  laid  oixt  by  the  direc- 
tor. Some  of  the  largest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  the  Natural  Orders  are  grouped  here,  viz., 
Myrtacea;,  Leguminosa;,  Iridacea;,  Liliaceas,  and 
Caprifoliacea;.  The  first  includes  our  Melaleucas 
and  Eucalypti,  the  second  the  Acacias,  some  large 
specimens  of  which  and  also  of  the  Eucalypti 
may  be  seen  about  the  garden  everj-where.  This 
so-called  central  lawn  is  situated  on  a  hill  gently 
sloping  towards  the  lake,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  P.uftalo  Lawn.  In  addition  to  the  groups 
of  Orders,  there  is  a  well-designed  group  contain- 
ing ornamental  and  coloured  foliaged  and  small 


flowering  plants.  Between  tliis  and  the 
lake  a  gigantic  and  extensive  rockery  has 
been  rebuilt,  in  the  construction  of  which  some 
verj'  heavy  boulders  were  used.  Large  specimens 
of  variegated  Agaves,  Aloes,  Fourcroyas,  and 
other  species  similar  to  these  have  been  placed  at 
prominent  points,  while  all  about  the  rockerj'  a 
large  collection  of  rare  kinds  of  the  Cactus  tribe 
has  been  distributed.  By  the  effective  and 
judicious  arrangement  of  foliage,  Mr.  Guilfoyle 
has  made  this  to  form  a  massive,  imposing,  and 
effective  scene.  Close  by  is  the  propagating  de- 
partment, in  which  are  tliree  long  glasshouses  (all 
artificially  heated),  numerous  plant  frames,  and 
nursery  and  potting  sheds.  Here  are  raised  and 
grown  the  various  exotic  and  other  plants  for  the 
stocking  and  keeping  up  of  a  successive  floral 
display  in  the  conservatories  (which  are  daily 
open  to  the  public),  as  well  as  thousands  of  trees 
and  .shrubs,  &c.,  for  distribution  about  the 
grounds  and  to  other  public  gardens  and  similar 
institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Bor- 
dering on  the  central  is 

The  Eastern  Lawn,  occupying  about 
10  acres.  I  might  here  state  that  the  whole  of 
the  lawns  are  kept  in  order  by  means  of  a  one- 
horse  mowing  machine,  Shank's  I'atent,  and  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  more  especiallj' 
in  summer,  they  present  a  beautiful  and  refresh- 
ing appearance.  Grouped  in  several  beds  here 
(cut  out  in  the  Grass),  is  a  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  &c.,  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales, 
among  which  are  some  fine  examples  of  the 
vegetation  of  these  colonies,  as  seen  in  the  form  of 
the  various  Ficuses,  Macadamias,  Araucarias, 
Sterculias,  Eugenias,  and  other  plants.  In  close 
proximity  to  these  groups  the  two  Natural  Orders 
of  Palms  and  Cycads  are  arranged,  and  in  each 
of  which  are  some  good  specimens  of  those  grace- 
ful plants,  both  Australian  and  exotic.  The 
Orders  Melastomacese  and  Amarjllidacere,  too, are 
grouped  on  this  eastern  lawn.  In  the_  latter 
amongst  others,  are  some  large  plants  of 
Fourcroyas,  Doryanthi,  Crinums,  Agaves,  ic.  Near 
here  is  the  orchestra,  while  higher  up  on  the 
same  lawn,  cut  out  of  the  turf,  are  some  neat 
ornamental  beds  forming  one  entire  circle  :  each 
of  these  beds  contain  either  dwarf  flowering  or 
dwarf  coloured  foliage  plants,  and  contrast  beau- 
tifully with  the  green  sv\'ard  surrounding  them. 
Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  tliis  lawn  are 
arranged  in  Natural  Orders  Jlyoporine^,  Acantha- 
cea",  Verbenace;e,  Scrophularinea;,  BignoniaceiE, 
and  TasmineiE,  which  are  all  well  represented. 
These  are  situated  close  to  the  reservoir,  which 
occupies  the  highest  position  in  the  gardens.  The 
reservoir  itself  is  built  of  blue  stone,  with 
a  wide  embankment  of  earth  all  around  to  the 
height  of  about  20  ft.,  and  planted  vs'ith  Buffalo 
Grass,  which  serves  as  a  good  binding  material. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  unsightly  appearance  of 
this  mound  Mr.  Guilfoyle  has  had  planted  on  it  a 
number  of  Mesembryanthemums,  which  grow  here 
so  luxuriantly,  principally  the  yellow,  scarlet, 
pink,  and  crimson  varieties.  These,  when  in 
flower,  present  a  brilliant  and  striking  appearance. 
From  the  reservoir,  which  is  calculated  to  contain 
some  300,000  gallons  of  water,  the  whole  of  the 
gardens.  Government  House  grounds,  and  domain 
are  supplied.  The  water  is  pumped  into  it  by  a 
large  20  horse-power  engine  from  the  river  Yarra. 
Close  to  the  reservoir  are  the 

Two  large  Conservatories,  one  of  which 

has  but  recently  been  built,  and  is  but  a 
section  of  a  large  building,  the  designs  for  which 
were  prepared  two  or  three  years  ago,  but,  owing 
to  want  of  funds,  although  it  is  a  very  desirable 
national  requisite,  the  Government  have  objected 
so  far  to  proceed  beyond  the  finishing  of  this  one 
portion.  It  has  lately  been  stocked  with  some  of 
the  choicest  plants  from  the  older  conservatory, 
and  contains  some  beaut  if  ully  marked  and  coloured 
Cordylines,  Crotons,  Bcgonia.s,  and  choice  Palms, 
together  with  a  valuable  collection  of  rare  and 
unique  plants  from  various  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
old  conservatory  has  been  converted  into  a 
Fern  house,  and  contains  the  largest  and  best 
collection  of   Ferns   in    the  colony,    numbering 
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several  hundi-eds  of  species.  A  small  portion  of 
this  house  is  allotted  for  tropical  plants  of 
economic  and  commercial  value.  Here  may  be 
seen  growing  varieties  of  the  Cinnamon  tree,  the 
Cocoa-nut  Palm,  Coffee,  ?ugar  Cane,  the 
Chocolate  tree,  Mango,  Breadfruit,  Bananas,  &c. 
Both  of  the  conservatories  prove  a  great  source 
of  attraction  to  visitors. 

Plant  Labelling. — Each  of  the  plants  in 
the  groups  containing  the  various  Natural  Orders 
has  a  large  iron  label  placed  before  it,  on  whicli  is 
given  the  botanical  name,  authority',  common 
name,  habitat,  &c.,  while  in  front  of  the  large 
specimen  plants  on  the  lawns  and  elsewhere  is 
placed  a  tablet  giving  similar  information,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  grounds  a  thorough 
system  of  labelling  is  carried  out,  thus  affording 
visitors  and  students  of  botany  and  horticulture 
every  facility  for  acquiring  a  Icnowledge  of  plants. 

P.  F. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


PROPAGATION  BY  LAYERS. 

Plants  are  either  laj-ered  in  a  state  of  dormancy 
or  of  active  and  somewhat  advanced  growth.  For 
Roses  the  best  season  has  been  found  to  be  June  or 
July.  It  layered  in  winter  but  little  approach  to 
rooting  is  made  till  the  following  spring  or 
summer.  Occasionally,  too,  the  wood  bleeds  instead 
of  callusing  ;  but  layers  made  during  summer 
set  about  rooting  almost  immediately,  and 
though  different  Roses  vary  considerably 
in  their  time  of  rooting,  the  majority  of  them 
■will  have  rooted  before  the  end  of  the  growing 
season.  Layers  are  generally  formed  of  one  or 
more  year  old  wood.  But  perhaps  the  best  mode 
of  layering  Roses  so  as  to  make  the  plants  as  much 
like  cuttings  as  may  be  is  to  make  layers  of  the 
current  year's  wood,  but  this  will  hardly  be  prac- 
ticable before  July.  If  pieces  with  a  heel  can  be 
chosen,  and  part  of  the  heel  be  cut  off  so  as  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  base  of  the  layer,  rooting  will 
be  all  the  sooner  effected.  But  any  part  of  the 
shoot  will  answer  for  a  layer  provided  the  wood 
is  sufiSciently  firm.  Many  also  layer  not  only  old 
wood,  but  branches — the  larger  the  layer  the 
larger  the  plant  formed  by  it.  But  it  should  also 
be  added  that  the  longer  as  a  rule  will  it  be  in 
rooting,  and  the  greater  also  the  risk  that  it  may 
not  root  at  all.  IJowever,  layers  with  from  6  in. 
to  1  ft.  of  wood  beyond  the  portion  buried  in 
the  earth  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best.  Any  of  the 
more  common  modes  of  making  the  layer  may  be 
adopted,  such  as  slitting  or  tonguing,  or  the  re- 
moval of  a  ring  of  bark  from  the  layer  imme- 
diately below  a  bud.  Very  few  Roses  will  root 
by  being  simply  laid  in  the  earth,  in  the  mode 
most  common  for  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  But 
by  cutting  the  shoot  half  through,  immediately 
under  a  bud,  and  running  a  knife  up  the  pith  for 
an  incli  or  two,  thus  dividing  the  shoot  in  half,  a 
very  good  layer  is  formed.  A  small  peg  of 
wood  or  a  pebble  should  be  placed  in  the  slit  to 
keep  the  two  sides  asunder.  The  removal  of 
a  cylinder  of  bark  or  the  tying  of  a  tight  ligature 
round  the  part  layered  answers  a  similar  purpose, 
though  the  result  is  not  quite  so  good  a  layer. 
The  object  is  to  arrest  sufficient  sap  at  the  point 
operated  upon  to  form  roots  while  permitting 
sufficient  to  pass  into  the  layer  to  support  it 
until  it  is  furnished  with  sufficient  roots  to 
support  itself. 

Mode  of  Burying  the  Layer.-Agood  deal 
depenOs  on  this.  The  soil  should  be  dug  orpointed 
over,  so  as  to  be  light  and  porous.  A  slit  should 
be  made  with  a  spade  or  trowel,  and  unless  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  light,  place  a  little  sand  or 
light  compost  on  the  bottom  of  the  slit.  Then  place 
the  tongued  or  barked  part  of  the  layer  into  the 
slit,  twisting  or  bending  it  so  as  that  the  detached 
portion  shall  penetrate  the  soil  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  be  nearly  separated  from  the  growing 
stem.  Press  the  eartli  firmly  down  upon  it,  and 
if  necessary  make  the  whole  immovable  with  a 
strong  peg  near  the  Rose  or  root  end  of  the  layer 


and  a  stake  at  the  growing  point.  In  filling  in 
see  that  every  part  of  the  wound  made  in  layer- 
ing is  closely  compacted  around  with  soil,  so  that 
everywhere  a  hard  surface  may  be  presented  for 
the  roots  to  strike  root  into.  Should  very  dry 
weather  ensue,  or  any  of  the  layers  from  overcu  tting 
or  other  causes  show  any  signs  of  flagging,  over- 
head sprinkling,  root  watering,  and  even  shading 
may  be  useful  for  a  time;  but  if  the  layers  are 
properly  made  and  treated,  and  with  ordinary 
weather,  neither  will  be  needful.  The  layers  may 
be  removed  in  November.  It  will,  however,  be 
well  to  make  sure  that  they  are  rooted  before 
cutting  the  branch  through  that  connects  them 
with  the  parent  plant.  Planted  in  rich  soil,  and 
cut  back  in  February  or  March  to,  say,  four  or  five 
eyes,  layers  make  capital  dwarf  Roses.  They  have 
rather  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  suckers  than 
Roses  raised  from  cuttings,  but  the  suckers  being 
all  Rose,  this  matters  but  little.  Some  of  the 
latter,  in  fact,  come  so  strong  and  vigorous  that  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  allow  them  to  take  the  place  of 
the  original  layers.  So  sure  and  certain  is  this 
primitive  mode  of  propagation,  that  to  all  who 
have  had  difficulties  in  increasing  their  Roses 
sufiicientlj'  fast  by  other  methods  I  would  give 
this  advice  with  confidence — try  layers. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


Pegged-down  Roses.  —  These  would 
doubtless  be  far  more  common  but  for  the  plague 
of  rabbits,  which  are  very  fond  of  such  sweet 
morsels  as  real  live  Roses.  The  bark  of  Briers  is 
somewhat  hard  and  dry  eating  for  them,  but  they 
revel  among  Roses  where  they  abound,  and  make 
short  work  of  pegged  beds.  There  is,  however, 
no  better  way  of  treating  Roses  to  make  the  beds 
effective,  as  well  as  obtain  an  abundant  bloom, 
than  that  so  vividly  described  by  your  cor- 
respondent Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke.  Though  his  selections 
of  Roses  might  easily  be  extended,  it  could  not 
well  be  bettered.  In  planting  Roses  for  this  mode 
of  furnishing  they  should  all  be  chosen  of,  as  far 
as  may  be,  uniform  habit  and  character  of  growth. 
Weak  ones  have  literally  no  chance  among  the 
stronger  growers  ;  and,  above  all,  as  Mr.  Clarke 
insists,  the  Roses  must  be  on  their  roots.  Not 
only  is  the  plague  of  suckers  thus  stayed,  but  the 
suckers  are  welcomed  as  a  veritable  resurrection 
of  new  and  better  Rose  shoots.  Surely  Mr. 
Clarke,  however,  advocates  planting  rather  too 
closely.  Two  feet  apart  on  strong  rich  soils  would 
result  in  a  thicket  rather  than  such  well-clothed 
beds  as  Mr.  Clarke  describes  furnished  with  shoots 
3  ft.  long  and  9  in.  apart.  In  all  other  respects 
Mr.  Clarke's  instructions  seem  as  perfect  as  it  is 
hojjed  they  may  be  useful  in  leading  to  the  intro- 
duction of  more  beds!  of  pegged-down  Roses  on 
the  lawn  and  in  the  garden. — D.  T.  Fish. 

Rose  Thomas  G-errard.— This  new  Rose 
originated  with  Mr.  George  C.  Garnett,  an  en- 
thusiastic rosarian,  residing  near  Dublin,  and 
Messrs.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  will  have  the 
privilege  of  distributing  it.  Its  history  is  as 
follows  :  In  July,  1878,  a  dwarf  standard  of 
Letty  Coles — Letty  herself,  by  the  way,  a  sport — 
was  budded  witli  Niphetos  ;  the  bud  did  not  push 
that  season,  but  remained  dormant  during  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  1879  it  swelled  and 
produced  a  shoot,  which  ultimately  dwindled  and 
died  away.  The  bush,  however,  showed  unusual 
vigour  of  foliage  and  bloom,  but  the  blooms  of 
that  and  following  season,  1880,  were  those  of 
Letty  Coles,  very  fine,  but  otherwise  true  to 
colour  and  character.  Nothing  further  occurred 
to  attract  observation  or  attention  until  April  of 
the  present  year,  1881,  when  a  strong  slioot 
appeared,  producing  two  flower-buds,  which, 
when  fully  developed,  were  both  parti-coloured 
or  piebald,  the  colours  white  and  salmon  rose. 
After  Mr.  Garnett  bad  cut  away  the  wood  to 
forward  for  propagation  to  the  Messrs.  Keynes,  a 
second  sport  of  three  blooms  appeared,  all  rose- 
coloured,  and  only  one  showing  the  colour  and 
perfection  of  the  first  sport.  Thomas  Gerrard 
will  be  the  name  of  this  new  Irish  Rose,  and 
under  no  more  worthy  name  could  it  be  sent  out 


than  that  of  the  deservedly  popular  owner  of 
Gibbstown  and  Boyne  Hill.  Some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  Roses  in  cultivation  have  resulted 
from  inter  or  cross-budding,  and  as  we  are  on  the 
subject  we  will  conclude  by  selecting  two  or  three 
well-known  and  popular  varieties  as  examples. 
First,  then,  let  us  take  Marechal  Niel,  which,  it  is 
said,  originated  in  this  way.  One  or  more  buds 
of  Cloth  of  Gold  were  inserted  on  wood  of  the 
American  Rose  Isabella  Gray,  the  result  of  the 
union  being  the  Rose  of  Roses.  Then,  again,  we 
have  that  lovely  Rose  Mabel  Morrison,  resulting 
from  bud  variation  produced  by  the  inoculation 
of  Baroness  Rothschild  and  Niphetos.  Belle 
Lyonnaise  is  the  outcome  of  Gloire  de  Dijon 
budded  with  Celine  Forestier :  and  lastly,  Letty 
Coles  is  a  sport  from  Madame  AVillermoz,  but  by 
what  variety  influenced  the  writer  is  at  present 
unable  to  say. — Irish  Farmer's  Gazette. 


ORCHIDS. 


MAKING  UP  SPECIMEN  ORCHIDS. 
I  HAVE  read  with  some  interest  the  recent  articles 
published  in  The  Garden  respecting  specimen 
Orchids  and  the  modern  system  of  making  them 
up  just  previous  to  taking  them  to  an  exhibition. 
A?  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  give  exhibitors  as  much 
freedom  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  making  up  of  Orchids  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  annual  verbal  controversy 
for  some  years.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
driftof  Mr.  James' remarks  (p.  143).  Inever  said  that 
the  prizes  should  be  given  to  those  who  had  been 
growing  Orchids  the  longest,  especially  if  their 
plants  had  foliage  "  not  fit  to  look  at."  If  Orchids 
were  in  that  condition  a  good  judge  would 
not  give  them  a  prize  at  all.  What  I  do 
say  is  this,  that  if  a  person  grows  cer- 
tain Orchids,  Cattleyas,  or  any  others, 
say  from  10  to  20  years,  and  exhibits  them  in 
good  condition  after  that  time,  he  has  more  claim 
to  the  name  of  Orchid  grower  than  he  who 
exhibits  a  bundle  of  imported  Orchids  consisting 
of  quite  small  pieces,  liowever  large  the  bundle 
might  be.  I  may  be  wrong  and  am  open  to  cor- 
rection, but  I  fancy  that  the  great  Whitsuntide 
exhibitions  at  Manchester  have  been  the  original 
cause  of  making  up  Orchids.  The  making-up 
system  has  flourished  there  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  it  was  reported  that  at  one  of  these 
exhibitions,  what  was  termed  an  Orchid  plant 
was  not  a  plant  at  all,  but  a  series  of  plants  placed 
together  in  large  square  boxes ;  hence  the  origin 
of  the  term  bedded  out  as  applied  to  Orchids  at 
exhibitions.  I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  is  to 
blame  for  this  state  of  tilings.  Certainly  the 
promoters  of  exhibitions  are  not.  In  one 
sense  they  are  more  likely  to  approve  of 
it,  as  tending,  by  the  much  greater  dis- 
play made,  to  especially  serve  their  in- 
terests. We  must  therefore  look  to  the  judges  to 
place  matters  on  a  better  basis.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  two  competing  collections,  if  these 
were  of  nearly  equal  merit,  and  it  became  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  decide  which  should 
be  placed  first,  then  I  would  award  the  prize  to 
the  exhibitor  who  had  the  least  number  of  made- 
up  specimens.  This  is  a  matter  upon  which  there 
is,  no  doubt,  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  but  I 
fancy  that  in  this  I  would  be  supported  by  all 
good  judges. 

There  are  some  species  of  Orchids  that  al- 
ways have  been  and  always  will  be  made  up  of  a 
number  of  plants.  A  single  plant  of  Cypripedium 
barbatum,  for  example,  would  not  make  much  dis- 
play at  an  exhibition ;  it  naturally  becomes  a  mass, 
and  ought  to  be  shown  as  such.  Masdevallias,  too, 
have  a  tendency  to  develop  ;themselves  in  this 
way.  I  exhibited  a  good  sized  mass  of  M.  Harryana 
last  summer,  and  some  one  pointed  it  out  to  me 
as  being  a  large  specimen  that  had  been  made  up  ; 
and  certainly  any  one  who  was  not  acquainted 
mth  the  plant  would  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion,  as  it  bore  flowers  of  two  distinct 
shades  of  colour.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  plant 
in  question  was  purchased  very  shortly  after  the 
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first  batch  was  imported,  and  before  the  species 
had  flowered  in  Europe.  It  was  a  small  bit  with 
about  three  leaves,  and  had  been  grown  on  since 
that  time  without  being  divided  ;  two  or  three 
plants  had  been  taken  from  it,  nothing  h.ad  been 
added  to  it,  and  the  two  distinct  shades  of  colour 
were  characteristic  of  the  v.iriety.  No  good 
Orchid  grower  needs  to  be  told  tliat  it  is  easier  to 
grow  a  number  of  JIasdevallias  in  small  pots,  and 
then  place  them  together  in  a  large  one  just  be- 
fore an  exhibition,  than  to  grow  one  good  plant. 
The  large  specimen  alluded  to  above  lost  most  of 
its  leaves  when  it  came  home  from  the  exhibition, 
I  at  once  divided  it  into  a  number  of  pieces  and 
potted  them  in  three  or  four  small  pots  ;  this  was 
done  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  as  being  the  best 
way  to  treat  the  plant  under  the  circumstances. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
place  them  together  again  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
hibition. 

The  Oncidium  unifolium  alluded  to  is  a  case  in 
point.  It  was  really  and  truly  a  specimen  Orchid, 
and  was  shown  in  the  pot  in  which  it  had  been 
grown.  Then  in  the  case  of  some  specimen 
Cattleyas,  I  have  attended  exhibitions  long 
enough  to  remember  specimen  Cattleyas  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Baines  several  years  in  succession 
which  contained  more  than  one  variety  of  Cattleya 
Mossiaj.  They  had  been  placed  together  to  start 
with,  and  that  was  also  a  fair  example  of  a  spe- 
cimen OrcMd.  I  have  a  photograph  of  it  before 
me  as  I  write,  taken  of  the  plant  as  it  was  exhi- 
bited at  Bath,  and  very  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Baines  for  growing  the  plant  to  such  a  large  size. 
I  think  it  is  in  a  20-in.  or  24-in.  pot.  Per- 
sonally. I  do  not  care  whether  the  schedules 
are  altered,  or  not.  Mr.  James  and  I  have 
entered  the  lists  as  competitors  in  friendly  rivalrj' 
in  the  past.  I  have  beaten  him  and  he  has  beaten 
me,  and  I  am  sure  not  one  unpleasant  word  has 
passed  between  us  at  any  time ;  still  I  fancy  in 
the  matter  of  "  making  up  "  he  has  the  advantage 
over  me,  as  he  has  over  any  other  amateur.  He 
has  a  large  nursery  collection  to  draw  from,  and 
can  show  "  bundles  "of  Orchids  when  an  amateur 
cannot.  However,  if  I  have  a  chance  I  will  try 
my  best  to  beat  him  next  year.  Let  us  .agree 
in  this,  even  if  we  differ  as  regards  other  matters. 

I  thank  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Catt  both  for  their 
remarks  on  Oncidium  curtum.  As  shown  at 
Regent's  Park,  it  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  species; 
it  has  not  been  introduced  very  long,  and  is  not 
.so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  rather 
glad  that  established  plants  have  a  tendency  to 
flower  so  late  in  the  season.  Newly  imported 
plants  are  sometimes  erratic  in  their  time  of 
flowering  until  they  have  become  well  esta- 
blished. J.  Douglas. 


OXCIDIUMS    AT    HOME. 

O.  luridum. — This  gi-and  Orchid  is  now 
(middle  of  July)  in  flower  in  the  woods  here. 
Though  common  and  numerous  as  are  the  flowers 
on  the  long-branched  scapes,  it  does  not  readily 
attract  the  eye,  but  when  once  seen  it  is,  snake- 
like, fascinating.  The  flowers  of  some  are  very 
much  lighter  coloured  than  those  of  others.  The 
leaves  also  vary  very  much  ;  some  are  short  and 
channelled,  while  others  .are  long  and  llattcaied; 
the  latter  are  usually  found  in  dec])  shade,  the 
former  in  dry,  exposed  positions.  I  have  counted 
as  many  as  21)0  pl.ants,  old  and  young,  on  one 
tree,  and  naturally  longed  to  see  thera  all  in 
flower.  I  have  seen  a  plant,  not  very  largo,  with 
a  scape  14  ft.  long,  and  another  had  ten  scapes 
averaging  .5  ft.,  thus  equal  to  50  ft.  of  branched 
inflorescence.  The  species  is  found  from  200  ft 
to  8000  ft.  above  sea  level,  but  it  is  perhaps  most 
common  at  about  1200  ft.  in  shady  woods,  where 
rain  showers  are  infrequent,  but  where,  as  a  rule, 
the  night  dew  is  heavy,  and  where  the  thermometer 
would  probably  register  80^  to  82°  at  night,  up  to 
90°  during  the  daytime. 

O.  pulchellum. — I  had  exquisite  pleasure 
lately  in  finding  this  bea\itiful  Onciil  plentifully 
in  (lower.  Possibly  I  might  not  have  been  able 
to   distinguish  it  from  some  other  small-leaved 


congeners,  co-assoeiates  of  the  woods,  if  it  had 
not  been  in  flower.  But  having  seen  the  deli- 
cately white  bIo.ssom,  with  its  violet-tinted  colunm 
wings,  there  was  no  mistaking  it.  Some  of  the 
plants,  not  all,  have  deliciously-scented  flowers. 
The  species  grows  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
small  trees,  not  more  than  (J  in.  in  diameter,  in 
virgin  forest  at  an  elevation  of  between  8000  ft. 
andiOOOft.abovesealevel,  and  where  if  it  does  not 
rain  every  day,  it  is  cloudy  and  damp,  and  where 
the  thermometer  seldom  indicates  more  than  7.5°. 
The  species  undersuch  conditions  lasts  a  long  time 
in  blossom,  and  is  well  worthy  of  cultiv.ation.  It 
will  probably  grow  best  on  small  blocks  of  wood, 
or,  better  still,  on  Cocoa-nut  husks  that  have  been 
split  through  the  middle.  In  the  damp  region 
which  it  inhabits  its  roots  are  often  slightly 
covered  with  Moss  and  Lichen,  and  it  might  be 
well  for  cultivators  of  this  plant  to  thus  imitate 
Nature.  GEORGE  Syme. 

Castleton  lioianic  (lardi-ns,  Jamaica. 


Fine  Variety  of  Oncidium  Lancea 

num Among     the    more    noteworthy    of    the 

Orchids  now  in  flower  at  Kew  is  a  wonderfully 
fine  variety  of  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  finer  than 
we  have  hitherto  seen,  and  very  distinct  withal. 
The  flowers  are  not  so  remarkable  for  large  size 
as  for  their  colour  ;  the  lip,  which  is  broad,  is  pure 
white  in  the  the  lower  half,  rich  purple  in  the 
upper;  the  sepals  are  copiouslj'  spotted  with 
a  deep  chocolate  brown  over  a  lighter  ground- 
colours which  render  the  flowers  extremely  at 
tractive.  As  yet  this  variety  is  not  distinguished 
by  any  distinctive  name,  though  it  well  deserves 
one. — \V.  G. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN 


UWAKF  PINKS. 

Than  Pinks  and  Carnations  no  flowers  are  more 
popular.  In  this  respect  they  may  be  classed  with 
even  the  Rose  itself.  They  are  bright  and 
pleasing  either  growing  or  cut,  and  for  the  latter 
purpose  tlieir  usefulness  is  beyond  all  calculation. 
As  grown  in  pots  for  early  spring  and  late  autumn 
blooming  they  are  most  attractive,  but  for  all 
that  their  culture  under  this  .system  is  not  by  any 
means  so  easily  carried  on  as  to  give  me 
confidence  to  recommend  it  for  general  adoption, 
nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  do  this,  as  Pinks 
and  Carnations,  like  many  others  of  our  sweetest 
and  best  flowers,  do  not  require  to  be 
seen  in  a  pot  or  frame  to  fully  realise  their 
attractions.  These  are  so  prominently  displayed 
in  our  mixed  borders  and  in  beds  wholly  devoted 
to  them,  that  it  is  this  mode  of  culture  I  wish  to 
recommend,  but  before  proceeding  further  I  must 
say  that  on  this  occasion  I  only  intend  to  refer  to 
the  Pink,  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  useful.  My 
reasons  for  thus  giving  Pinks  precedence  are  these : 
Pinks  are  hardiest  and  most  easily  prop,agated  and 
cultivated,  earliest  and  freest  to  bloom, and  last  to 
give  up  flowering.  Years  ago  all  these  qualities 
were  well  set  forth  in  the  old  cl.ass  of  Pinks,  but 
lately  they  have  been  brought  out  most  pro- 
minently by  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  now  class  of  selected  seedling  I'inks  is 
superior  to  any  I  have  hitherto  been  able  toobtain. 
They  have  a,  remarkably  dwarf  habit  of  growth, 
many  of  the  blooms  being  only  about  9  in.  from 
the  ground,  and  none  of  them  over  1  ft.  This  is 
a  point  worth  observing,  as  their  dwarfness  is  not 
the  least  of  their  recommendations,  their  low 
growing  character  giving  them  an  excellent  effect 
either  in  small  beds  by  themselves  or  as  margins 
to  other  hardy  flower  beds.  The  kinds  with 
which  I  am  best  pleased  are  odorata,  carnea. 
Beauty,  delicatus,  spicatus,  roseus,  White  Queen, 
and  Fragrance.  The  colours  to  be  found  amongst 
these  are  most  varied  and  charming,  some  of  them 
being  pure  white,  others  mottled,  spotted, 
blotched,  and  fringed.  Their  free  blooming 
qualities  have  astonished  all  who  have  seen  them. 
For  many  weeks  they  have  been  literally  masses 
of  bloom. 


The  cultural  details  connected  with  the  Pink 
are  few  and  simple.  They  may  be  increased  from 
layers  or  divisions,  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  or 
they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  until  they  assume 
large  masses,  and  this  they  will  continue  doing  for 
years  without  any  attention.  In  the  flower  garden, 
where  everything  may  be  regulated  weekly  at  this 
season  with  the  shears  and  knife,  it  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  subject  Pinks  to  the  same  ordeal,  but 
in  the  herbaceous  border  proper,  and  in  odd 
corners  of  our  gardens,  huge  masses  of  them  are 
delightful.  M. 


WILD   r.  HIGHLY  KEPT  GARDENS. 

The  interesting  "Garden  Thoughts ''of  "S.  R.  II." 
(p.  1.51)  suggest  a  few  reflections  on  the  part  of 
practical  gardeners,  who  would,  I  am  sure,  gladly 
welcome  a  compromise  between  wild  v.  "tame" 
gardens.  It  is  more  the  rule  than  the  exception, 
under  the  ]jresent  system,  for  the  harvest  of  weeds 
to  be  abundant,  and  the  labourers  at  command  to 
be  but  few,  and  if  owners  would  only  sanction 
the  wild-garden  theorj',  there  are  plenty  who 
would  carry  it  out.  But  the  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  no  available  example  for  us  to  follow — no 
public  park  or  garden  to  guide  us,  for  they,  alas, 
are  closer  shaven  and  shorn  than  even  private 
gardens.  Both  the  owner  of  the  lovely  gardens 
of  Lamorranand  thewriter  of  "Garden  Thoughts," 
as  well  as  many  other  advocates  of  a  more 
natural  style  of  gardening,  have  been  here  this 
year,  but  from  none  of  them  have  I  obtained  a 
feasible  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  to  how  we 
are  to  keep  gardens  in  order  and  dispense  with 
mowing,  raking,  and  rolling.  I  have  read  and  re- 
read every  paragraph  relating  to  this  subject,  have 
listened  to  the  owner  of  Lamorran's  discourse 
against  scythes  and  brooms  in  gardens,  but  im- 
perative orders  to  keep  the  gardens  in  good  order, 
viz.,  the  walks  free  from  weeds  and  the  lawns  cut 
moderately  short  (we  do  not  shave  them),  have 
necessitated  my  havingthemajority of ourmen per- 
forming the  very  operation  which  is  so  strongly  con- 
demned. I  f  eelsomethi  ngakin  to  envy  in  readingour 
worthy  Canon's  description  of  gardens  from  the 
Land'sEndto  themost  northern  limit  of  Yorkshire, 
for,  in  common  with  practical  gardeners  in  gene- 
r.al,  I  find  little  time  for  rambling,  and  cannot 
view  the  charms  of  Lamorran  except  through  the 
pages  of  The  Gakdex.  It  is  out  of  the  track  of 
gardeners,  and  I  know  of  no  e.xample  like  it  in  the 
midlands  where  we  could  form  a  garden  party  to 
discuss  the  merits  on  the  spot  of  the  various 
phases  of  flower  gardening,  now  on  their  trial. 
In  the  meantime  we  are  following  the  example  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  have  hung  the  barbar- 
ous shears  as  they  did  their  harps  on  the  Willow 
trees,  and  are  hopefully  longing  for  the  order  to 
put  up  our  scythes  and  brooms,  for  we  do  not 
keep  up  perpetual  motion  with  them  from  choice, 
but  from  stern  necessity.  Some  progress,  how- 
ever, may  be  recorded,  for  we  do  not  now  clip  and 
deform  trees  and  shrubs  into  all  sorts  of  fan- 
tastic shapes  for  the  purpose  of  making  work. 
No ;  we  have  enough  of  that  already,  and  will 
thankfully  hail  any  suggestions  for  reducing  it  to 
a  minimum.  Nevertheless,  give  us  poor  gardeners 
our  due,  for  between  two  fires  we  are  likely  to 
get  more  than  our  fair  share  of  blame.  It  is 
e.asy  enough  for  those  wlio  are  owners  of  gardens 
to  determine  what  they  will  have  done  — 
whether  they  will  have  "wild"  or  "tame"' 
gardens.  J.  Gltooil. 

Linton. 

[There  is  really  no  need  for  perplexity  in  the 
case  of  so  good  .a  flower  gardener  as  Mr.  Groom. 
No  one  has  ever  advised  wild  gardening  under 
the  windows,  but  in  every  large  ])lace  there  are 
many  wholly  neglected  spaces  with  ample  room 
for  the  gardener's  energies.  Any  part  of  a  garden 
may  be  made  more  picturesque  and  informal 
witho\it  in  the  least  depriving  its  owners  of  the 
pleasant  short  turf  or  the  needful  order,  but  to 
potter  with  the  true  wild  garden  in  the  flower 
garden  proper  is  to  show  that  we  do  not  even 
understand  what  a  wild  garden  is.  In  writing 
and  thinking  of  it  we  selected  specially  the  places 
where  no  gardening  of  any  kind  was  attempted. 
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As  to  Mr.  Groom's  request  for  a  model  garden,  it 
cannot  be.  The  pride  and  the  special  privilege 
of  wild  gardening  is  that  it  may  be  varied  as  the 
clouds  vary.  Indeed  it  must  be  ;  no  two  can  be 
alike ;  soils,  and  conditions,  and  plants  settle  that. 
No  doubt  a  beautiful  wild  garden  will  do  good 
in  its  neighbourhood,  but  those  who  have  it  should 
say.  This  is  only  one  or  two  leaves  out  of  a  large 
book.  The  beauty  of  the  system  is  that,  carried 
out  well,  the  plants  are  adapted  to  the  site, 
climate,  and  trees  or  other  permanent  vegetation. 
A  less  formal  style  in  the  garden  proper  is  a 
separate  question. — Ed.] 


GAULTHERIAS. 


The.se  pretty  trailing  shrubs — one  of  them  at 
least — are  well  known  where  American  plants 
are  grown,  the  largest,  G.  Shallon,  being  a  very 
vigorous  and  dense  grower.  We  have  seen 
them  used  with  fair  effect  iu  the  rough  rock 
garden  on  poor  soil,  and  even  on  a  rough  rocli 
wall,  through  which  they  rooted  into  a  bank  of 
sand.  There  is  a  fine  hard}-  freedom  about 
G.  Shallon  which  makes  it  useful  anywhere. 
The  little  procumbent  species  G.  procumbens  is 
a  plant  of  a  totally  different  character — a  fragile 
rock   shrublet,   and    yet   panicularly   free  and 


Gaultheria  procumbens. 

hardy  when  grown  in  a  fully  exposed  position. 
Such  a  tiny  shrub  looks  well  on  the  rock  or 
near  a  rock,  but  grown  with  the  greatest  ease 
on  any  level  soil,  and  bears  pretty  little  Lily- 
of-the- Valley-like  bells,  succeeded  by  bright 
berries  and  foliage  always  of  a  glossy  hue,  but 
changing  colour  with  the  seasons. 


Hyacinths  the  Second  Year.— In  1880 
I  had  some  Hyacinths  planted  siugly  in  small 
pots  in  a  mixture  as  given  iu  The  Garden  (Vol. 
X.,  p.  410),  consisting  of  sis  parts  loam  and  one 
cow  manure,  diy,  with  a  little  sand,  and  placed  iu 
a  house.  They  were  not  planted  till  January, 
in  order  to  obtain  them  in  March  and  April.  In 
1881  they  were  placed  for  their  second  year  in  a 
border,  only  open  to  the  south-west ;  here  they 
did  splendidly,  having  finer  and  more  numerous 
spikes  than  the  previous  year  when  grown  in  the 
greenhouse. — P.   1!.,  Marlon-. 

Canterbury  Bells.— How  splendid  these 
were  during  part  of  the  months  of  June  and 
July !  My  ganlen  was  a  mass  of  Ko.xgloves, 
crimson  and  white,  and  of  Canterbury  Bells  of 
many  different  shades,  pure  white  (of  which, 
however,  there  are  many  different  varieties),  dark 
blue,  violet,  mauve,  pale  lilac,  and  pink  ;  they 
were  lovely,  but  they  barely  lasted  three  weeks. 
They  faded  and  died  in  the  fierce  heat  of  July. 
We  luckily  thought  of  cutting  off  all  the  dead 
flowers  before  the  seed  ripened,  and  now  we  are 
rewarded  by  seeing  the  plants  covered  with  fresh 
buds  and  leaves.  Many  of  them  are  again  in 
full  bloom.— W.  N. 


Matricaria  inodora. — This  hardy  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  flowering  plant  is 
worthy  a.  place  iu  every  garden  where  cut  flowers 
are  in  demand.  It  is  very  floriferous,  requires 
liberal  treatment,  and  plenty  of  room,  say  from 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  for  each  plant  if  well  grown. 
It  seems  to  delight  in  abundance  of  water.  Its 
well-formed,  double,  pure  white  flowers  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  cutting,  and  it  is  surprising 
the  immense  quantity  of  flowers  ten  or  a  dozen 
good  plants  of  it  will  produce. — J.  E. 

Pentstemon  barbatua. — I  want  to  put 
down  C'helone  barbata.  Why  is  every  other 
Pentstemon  to  be  known  as  such,  and  Chelone 
barbata  to  be  singled  out  as  if  belonging  to 
another  genus  when  everyone  knows  that  it  is  a 
true  Pentstemon  ?  A  new  generation  is  rising 
which  might  as  well  start  right  as  not.  I  intro- 
duced P.  b.  Torreyi  to  commerce,  and  I  may 
shortly  offer  another  very  distinct  one.  Why  should 
the  con-ect  name  under  wbicli  it  will  be  sold  bo 
altered  to  Chelone  because  once  upon  a  time  the 
original  type  got  a  wrong  name  ? — W.  T. 

The  Wolf  s-bane  (Aconitum  Lycoctonum). 
— This  not  often  met  with  3'ellow  -  flowered 
Monkshood  having  again  bloomed  and  seeded 
freely  with  me  this  year,  see  Vol.  XVIII.  of  The 
Garden  (p.  180),  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  seed  of 
it  on  receipt  of  an  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope  to  any  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  to 
whom  I  was  unable  to  send  it  last  year,  the 
demand  then  having  far  exceeded  the  supply. — 
J.  T.  POE,  liii-crstun,  Nenagh.  Ireland.  [Is  it 
worth  growing  in  a  garden  ?     We  think  not.] 

Bignonia    grandiflora    Out-of-doors. 

— Only  a  day  or  two  before  I  received  the  last 
number  of  The  Gaeden  I  was  sm'prised  to  see 
a  magnificent  plant  of  this  covering  a  large  por- 
tion of  a  dwelling  house  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
The  position  is  a  warm  and  sheltered  one,  sur- 
rounded with  buildings  and  high  brick 
walls.  The  plant  is  in  vigorous  health  and 
flowering  profusely,  and  was  growing  side  l:iy 
side  and  partially  intermixed  with  the  common 
white  Jasmine,  and  was  from  10  ft.  to  1.5  ft. 
high.  The  contrast  was  very  striking,  and  the 
effect  singularly  rich  and  satisfactory. — D.  T.  Fish. 

Prophet  Flower  (Arnebia  echioides). — The 
rapid  growth  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
hardyplant.figured  in  Vol.  XVIII.  of  TheGakden 
(p.  204),  is  deserving  of  comment,  and  may  be  in- 
terestiug  to  those  wishing  to  possess  it.  I  pro- 
cured a  small  plant  of  it,  apparently  a  single 
crown,  from  one  of  the  Continental  nurseries  last 
spring,  and  planted  it  out  in  April  in  a  border  of 
hardy  plants,  where  it  flowered  in  June.  It  has 
since  then  increased  so  much  in  size  and  strength 
as  to  produce  seven  more  heads  of  bloom,  several 
of  which  are  still  fresh  and  opening  their 
curiously-spotted  blossoms,  so  soon  to  become  spot- 
less.—J.  T.  PoE. 

Propagating  Violets. — Now  is  the  time 
to  strike  cuttings  of  these.  The  runuers,  which 
are  often  too  freely  produced,  strike  readily  in  a 
close  cold  frame.  Those  which  show  a  tendency 
to  form  a  terminal  bud  should  be  selected  iu 
preference  to  runners  having  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease in  length.  Autumn-struck  cuttings  if  put 
in  about  3  in.  apart,  and  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  glass,  produce  an  immense  quantity  of  bloom 
in  the  late  winter  and  earlj'  spring  months.  They 
can  easily  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  keeping 
on  the  lights  or  exposing  them  freely  to  the 
weather  as  circumstances  demand.  Of  the  single 
sorts,  I  prefer  odoratissima,  and  of  the  double- 
flowered  kinds  Marie  Louise,  a  grand  Violet,  and 
the  old  Neapolitan. — J.  E. 

Peruvian  Daffodil  (Ismene  Amancaes). — 
Having  read  in  The  Gaeden  (p.  158)  of  the 
blooms  of  this  Peruvian  bulb  from  the  open  ground 
at  Colchester,  and  the  suggestion  that  a  warm 
moist  temperature  would  perhaps  be  more 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  it,  I  shall  briefly 
describe  my  success  in  blooming  it  this  year.  I 
potted  the  bulbs  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed for  Amaryllis,  and  in  the  same  compost, 


and  then  placed  them  on  a  shelf  in  an  inter- 
mediate house  used  for  cuttings  after  being 
potted.  There  they  remained  until  the  bloom  was 
open,  when  they  were  moved  to  another  house. 
They  were  slow  to  start  into  growth,  and  required 
to  be  kept  in  that  difficult  state  of  neither  wet 
ror  dry  until  growth  was  made,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  such  bulbs.  The  blooms  resemble  some- 
what those  of  Pancratium  macrostephana,  figured 
in  Vol.  XVIII.  of  The  Gaeden,  except  that  the 
petals  are  not  so  long.  The  colour  is  a  good 
yellow,  and  the  perfume  like  that  of  the  white 
garden  Lily. — J.  T.  PoE. 

Marie  Louise  Violet. — This  is  a  real  gem. 

With  us  it  has  been  flowering  freely  on  a  north 
border  since  the  beginning  of  August,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  blooming  till  the  end  of 
autumn,  and,  weather  permitting,  far  on  into  the 
winter.  Some  groweis  I  know  prefer  the  old 
Neapolitan,  but  for  size  and  bloom  and  earliness 
of  flowering  the  Neapolitan  cannot  compare 
with  Marie  Louise  ;  still  it  is  too  old  a  favourite 
to  be  discarded  in  favour  of  any  new-comer,  how- 
ever great  its  charms.  Both  kinds  seem  to  delight 
in  a  free  soil  plentifully  enriched  with  well-rotted 
leaf  mould  and  old  Mushroom  manure.  I  find  the 
best  result  is  obtained  by  growing  strong  single 
clumps  and  allowing  them  plenty  of  room,  say 
12  in.  each  way.  Cuttings  struck  now  will  make 
nice  plants  next  year  and  very  strong  ones  the 
year  following. — J.  E. 

The  Wood  Vetch  (Vicia  sylvatica)  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden.  It  is  a  very 
rare  plant  in  this  district — N.  R.  Yorkshire,  9 
miles  east  of  Barnard  Castle.  I  have  only  found 
it  once  growing  on  the  rocky  bank  of  the  Tees, 
covering  the  rocks,  and  climbling  about  5  ft. 
amongst  bushes.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  "  Eokeby," 
mentions  it  as  growing  iu  Thorsgill,  beside 
Eggleston  Abbey. 

AMiere  profuse  tlie  Wood  Vetch  clings 
Eound  Astl  and  Elm  in  verdant  lings, 
Its  pale  and  aznre-pencill'd  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  l)ower. 

Its  flowers  are  more  abundant  than  those  of  any  other 
Vetch  that  I  know,  and  I  can  only  describe  them 
as  delicately  lovely.  This  Vetch  would  be  most 
suitable  for  a  rockery  or  shrubbery.  I  intend  to 
sai-e  a  quantity  of  seed  when  ripe.  Would  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  kindly  inform  me  whether 
the  Wood  Vetch  is  plentiful  in  the  south 
or  not  ?— Margaret  P.. 

Dressing  Flo'wers. — "  Girofles  "  reasons 
for  dressing  flowers  will,  I  think,  flnd  but  little 
favour  with  gardeners  or  the  public  in  general. 
Regulating  the  petals  of  a  flower  with  "  tweezers 
and  gum  "  is  anything  but  pleasing  to  any  one 
except  "A  Florist,"  who  discards  everything  that 
does  not  come  under  his  arbitrary  rule,  now 
happily  becoming  obsolete.  I  can  assure  "  Girofle  " 
that  the  adverse  opinions  expressed  respecting 
paper  collars  for  Picotees  and  Carnations  by  the 
pair  he  cites  would,  if  put  to  the  vote,  be  pretty 
unanimously  maintained.  I  hear  ladies  often  say 
the  only  objection  they  have  to  Camellias  is  their 
stiff  formality — their  even  petals  looking  as  if  cut 
from  Turnips.  They  admire  the  single  Dahlia 
because  it  breaks  into  irregular  petals  in  place  of 
an  almost  circular  ball ;  and  any  number  of 
instances  could  be  cited  to  show  that  "  dressing  " 
flowers  is  consiilered  anything  but  an  improve- 
ment.— J.  G.,  Linton. 

Sedum  spectabile.— This  is  now  making  a 
grand  display,  owing  to  its  abundance  of  heads  of 
large  rosy  blossoms.  It  is  excellent  for  planting 
in  hot,  dry  positions,  where  plants  of  a  more  ten- 
der character  would  dry  up  in  a  season  like  the 
present ;  in  fact,  it  succeeds  best  in  full  exposure 
to  the  sunlight,  and  seems  to  enjoy  drought.  We 
have  it  planted  in  shallow  soil  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  facing  south,  and  here  it  comes  far  deeper  in 
colour  and  is  more  floriferous  than  when  it  is 
partially  shaded  and  in  rich  deep  soil.  We  also 
find  it  succeed  well  on  root  or  rockwork  in  full 
exposure  to  sunshine,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get 
moisture-loving  plants  to  exist ;  and  the  fact  of  its 
flowering    when    the    usual   occupants    of   such 
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situations  are  destitute  of  flowers,  makes  it  all  the   crop  with  it,  sprinkling  it    between    the  _  rows' 


more  valuable.  For  forming  large  masses,  or  as 
single  specimens  in  succulent  beds,  it  is  invalu- 
able ;  it  is  easily  increased  in  spring  by  division 
of  the  roots,  and  it  thrives  in  ordinary  soil.— J. 
GKOOM,  Linton. 

Milla  biflora. — I  have  this  with  five  flowers 
in  the  scape — a  most  unusual  thing,  I  should  say. 
Unfortunately  only  one  bloom  is  out  at  once,  or 
it  would  be  beautiful. — A.  Kawson,  The  Vicarage, 
Bromley  Common,  Kent. 

This  has  just  flowered     in    very   great 

perfection  in  my  garden,  after  exposure  on 
the  open  border  to  the  severe  cold  of  the  last 
three  winters.  With  me  it  blooms  only  in 
alternate  years  ;  and  it  has  never  increased  by 
ofisets. — J.  H.  ARcriBR-HiSD,  South  Devon. 


Double  Sneezewort  (Achillea  Ptarmica 
fl.-pl.). — As  is  often  the  case  with  plants  which 
require  little  care,  this  hardy  perennial  is  but 
seldom  met  with  in  gardens,  notwithstanding  its 
flowering  nearly  the  whole  summer  through  and 
being  very  valuable  for  bouquets.  This  beautiful 
perennial  deserves  to  be  more  generally  grown 
than  it  is.— A.  M.  C.  JoSGKINDT  CosiNCK, 
Dedemsvaart. 

The  Tuberose  (Polianthes  tuberosa). — If 
any  experimentalist  will  take  the  Tuberose  in 
hand  and  tell  amateurs  how  it  can  be  successfully 
grown  by  those  having  limited  appliances,  I  will 
gladly  furnish  them  with  a  few  roots,  as  I  am 
sure  with  a  very  little  trouble  this  plant  might  be 
enjoyed  by  all.  liaise  them  under  glass  in  March 
and  plunge  the  pots  out-of-doors  aboutthe  middle 
of  June;  when  the  flower  buds  are  expanding 
bring  them  indoors.  I  only  suggest  this  from 
what  I  have  seen,  but  do  not  recommend  the 
plan  until  I  have  had  it  tested. — P.  B.  M. 

Clove  Carnations.  —  Referring  to  the 
remarks  on  these  given  in  The  Garden  (p.  177), 
I  am  reminded  of  a  grand  stand  of  another  white 
kind,  which  w'as  shown  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Southampton  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Cross,  of  Canal  Nursery,  Salisbury.  The 
variety  was  named  The  Governor.  It  is  a  very 
large  flower,  in  colour  bluish  white,  and  it  has 
large  flat  petals  of  perfect  form  and  substance. 
Mr.  Cross  states  that  the  plant  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  flowers  as  freely  as  any  variety  he 
knows.  As  shown  at  Southampton,  no  one  could 
help  admiring  it,  and  the  judges  showed  their 
appreciation  of  its  merits  by  awarding  it  a  flrst- 
class  certificate. — W.  H. 

Uses  of  Short  Grass. — Where  garden 
lawns  are  extensive  and  lawn  mowing  costly,  it 
is  well  for  those  connected  with  gardening  to 
know  that  in  the  cut  Grass  they  have  a  valuable 
and  handy  material  for  mulching  crops  in  dry 
weather,  and  one  that  is  readily  applied.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  best  things  for  that  purpose  tliat 
can  be  employed,  as  a  thin  layer  of  it  will  almost 
completely  arrest  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and 
thus  save  much  labour  and  expense  in  watering. 
Among  some  crops  that  were  mulched  some  weeks 
ago  with  a  layer  of  short  Grass  the  soil  is  as  cool 
and  moist  as  the  day  after  it  was  watered,  when 
the  Grass  was  put  on.  The  expense  of  watering 
would  have  been  a  heavy  item  without  its  assist- 
ance. Put  on  early  between  rows  of  Strawber- 
ries, about  2  in.  thick,  it  ensures  the  swelling  of 
the  fruit,  and  a  good  healthy  growth  should  no 
rain  fall  afterwards  for  tliree  months,  providing 
the  ground  was  well  soaked  previous  to  mulching. 
This  year  our  early  Cauliflowers  and  Potatoes  were 
drooping  in  the  strong  sunshine,  the  soil  being 
dry ;  but  Celery  that  had  not  been  watered  for 
five  weeks  grew  \'isibly  every  day  through  the 
effects  of  a  good  mulching  of  short  Grass.  For 
such  things  as  Raspberries,  which  like  a  cool  root- 
ing medium,  it  is  excellent.  Unlike  rotten  leaves, 
or  manures  which  are  commonly  used  for  mulch- 
ing purposes,  the  Grass  does  not  get  pulled  about 
by  birds  in  search  of  worms  and  moist  food.  It 
settles  close  to  the  soil,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
meddle  with  it  at  all.  I  made  one  mistake  with  it 
some  years  ago,  however.      I  mulched  the  Potato 


While  the  weather  was  dry  it  answered  admirably, 
and  the  Potatoes  grew  amazingly  in  the  haulm,  no 
doubt  owing  to  tlie  activity  of  the  roots,  which 
pushed  up  to  the  surface  just  under  the  Grass,  per- 
meating the  ground  in  all  directions  with  a  host 
of  small  flbres  ;  but  when  the  wet  came  in  Sep- 
tember the  Grass  had  just  the  contrary  effect,  for 
it  prevented  the  soil  drying  during  fine  days,  and 
the  disease  worked   awful  mischief.      Since  then 
1  have  never  mulched  Potatoes,  and  think  it  a  bad 
practice.     Mostly  all  other  crops  may  be  mulched, 
however.       I   have    spread    quantities    of    short 
Grass  about  the  roots  of  our  orchard  trees,  where 
the  soil  is   thin   and  soon  dried,  with  the    best 
efl^ects  ;  and  I  find  it  excellent  for  sprinkling  on 
poor  spots  on  the  lawn,  as  in  dry  weather  it  shades 
the  roots,  and  acts  to  some  extent  like  a  dressing 
of  wood  ashes.       Grass  should  always  be  applied 
as  soon  as  it  comes  off  the  lawn,  as  it  can  then  be 
put  on  with  less  trouble,  and  in  a  very  short  time, 
whereas  if  it  is  allowed  to  lie  it  quickly  heats  and 
rots.— C. 

Tropseolum  speciosum. — My  experience 
of  this  lovely  creeper  differs  from  that  of  "  F.  AV.  B.' 
I  obtained  it  some  years  ago,  and  have  tried  it  in 
various  aspects,  not  having  at  the  time  a  really 
north  one  on  which  to  put  it,  and  I  could  not  get 
it  to  succeed,  but  last  spring  I  planted  it  on  the 
north  side  of  my  greenhouse,  giving  it  a  wire 
trellis  to  run  on,  and  it  has  not  only  grown  most 
luxuriantly,  but  it  is  as  full  of  flower  from  top  to 
bottom  as  "it  can  well  be,  and  the  lovely  green  and 
brilliant  scarlet  form  a  most  charming  covering 
for  the  wall,  which  is  seen  from  the  sitting-room 
window.  A  north  or  shady  aspect  at  any  rate 
seems  necessary  for  it  in  our  drier  climate  (Kent). 
I  can  well  imagine  how  well  it  does  at  lovely 
Ravensdale,  and  what  a  grand  sight  it  must  be. 
The  place  recalls  to  me  many  sunny  memories  of 
days  long  past,  and  I  should  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  be  able  to  ramble  over  its  grounds  again. 
—Delta. 

Bedding  Lobelias. — Wiat  are  the  deepest 
blue  and  most  profuse  flowering,  as  well  as  most 
compact  and  dwarf  Lobelias  ?  and  what  is  the 
proper  compost  to  use  for  cuttings  of  them,  and 
the  best  mode  or  modes  of  preserving  them 
through  the  winter  t  Would  Lobelia,  sown  now, 
make  better  plants  than  if  sown  in  March  next  ? — 
Irishman.  [The  variety  called  Ebor  possesses 
all  the  qualities  you  mention,  but  Brighton, 
being  a  shade  lighter  blue,  is  more  striking  in 
bedding  arrangements.  To  be  true  both  kinds 
must  be  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  seedlings  sport 
and  never  grow  evenly.  You  will  gain  nothing 
by  sowing  the  seed  now,  unless  it  be  increased 
anxiety  and  labour  as  to  preserving  the  plants 
through  the  winter.  March  sowings  are  in  every 
way  preferable.  Cuttings  should  be  put  in  now, 
say  about  a  score  in  a  6-in.  pot ;  a  sandy  soil  will 
do  if  well  compressed  in  the  pots.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  such  as  that  pro- 
duced by  a  couple  of  feet  in  thickness  of  leaves, 
and  keep  the  frames  close  and  shaded  till  roots 
are  emitted,  then  give  air  freely,  and  gradually 
inure  them  to  fall  exposure.  They  will  keep  best 
tlirough  the  winter  in  a  cool,  airy  house  ;  the  cooler 
the  better  so  long  as  frost  is  excluded. — W.  H. 


where  there  was  neither  "  excess  or  defect,"  i.e., 
on  the  "  mean  "  or  middle  syllable.  Their  verdict 
has  been  adopted  long  ago  by  most  gardeners  of 
culture,  and  I  think  that  unless  "  Botanicomastix  ' 
can  advance  some  new  and  good  reason  for 
Gladiolus,  the  multitude  will  prefer  the  com- 
promise of  Gladiolus. — Botanicus. 


Pronunciation  of  Gladiolus.--"  Botanico- 
mastix ''  should  be  less  hasty  with  his  "  scourge." 
If  I  apprehend  rightly  what  he  has  written,  it 
should  first  of  all  be  applied  to  his  own  back,  for 
does  he  not  imply  that  Gladiolus  is  a  far  pre- 
ferable (mis)  pronunciation  to  Gladiolus  ?  Writing 
under  so  severe  a  pseudonym,  he  surely  cannot 
have  forgotten  that  Gladiolus  is  the  diminutive  of 
Gladius,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  is  the 
diminutive  to  be  scanned  Ions.  As  a  boy,  when 
first  the  seedlings  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis 
brouglit  this  beautiful  flower  into  prominent  no- 
tice in  gardens,  I  heard  two  scholarly  gardeners 
talking  about  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  ;  and 
they  agreed  that  as  the  correct  pronunciation 
Gladiolus  was  most  unmanageable  in  common 
use,  it  would  be  best  for  the  accent  to  be  placed 
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LESCHENAULTIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Of  the  many  New  Holland  plants  which  have 
been  introduced  to   our    gardens    few   are  more 
attractive  than  the  Lescheuaultias.  Unfortunately 
they  are  rapidly  falling  out  of  cultivation,  owing, 
I  imagine,  to  their  supposed  mifliness  and    the 
extra  care  and  attention  they  along   with  most 
New   Holland    plants   are   known    to    require   if 
success  in  their  culture  is  aimed  at.    And  perhaps 
for  general  decorative  purposes  there  are  many 
plants  among  the  hosts  of  easily  managed,  quick 
growing  subjects  which  we  now  possess  whose 
merits  are  equal  and  even  superior  to   those  of 
many  of  the  once  popular  plants  just  alluded  to, 
but  where  a  collection  of  choice  and  beautiful 
plants  is    aimed  at,  and  superior  skill  can    be 
devoted  to  their  culture,  I  know   of  none  whose 
merits    are    superior    to    the    at    present    much 
neglected      hard  -  wooded      greenhouse     plants. 
As    a    means,     too,     of     learning    young     gar- 
deners  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  minor 
details    in     plant    management    and    close   ob- 
servation   of    their    peculiarities    of   habit,    &c., 
the    cultivation    of   these    plants    is    of    great 
value,  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  man 
who  can  grow  a  collection  of  hard-wooded  plants 
successfully  is  capable  of  growing  well  almost 
any  plant.     New  Holland  jjlants   are   impatient 
of  the  least  neglect  or  wrong  treatment,  but  given 
a  knowledge  of  their  requirements  and  the  neces- 
sary   attention,   and    success   with   them  is   far 
less  diflicult  than  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
case. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — Lescheuaultias 
are  natives  of  South- Western  Australia,  most  of 
them  being  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swan 
River.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen  species 
known  to  gardens,  every  one  of  which  has  proved 
worthy  of  cultivation.  They  require  cool  green- 
house treatment,  and  in  the  summer  will  thrive 
well  in  a  cold  frame  or  sheltered  position  outside, 
where  they  can  be  shaded  from  strong  sunshine. 
To  propagate  them,  cuttings  should  be  put  in  in 
the  early  spring,  the  firm  woody  pieces,  about 
liin.  long,  being  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  an  old 
plant  being  most  suitable.  A  compost  consisting 
of  finely-sifted  peat  one  part,  added  to  three  parts 
of  silver  sand  is  the  best  that  can  be  used  for 
them,  and  they  should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the 
pots,  previously  filled  to  within  about  2  in.  of  the 
top  with  drainage  ;  a  little  dry  washed  silver  sand 
should  be  sprinkled  over  the  surface.  Over  each 
pot  of  cuttings  place  a  bell-glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  require  wiping  about  ever}'  other  day  ; 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  tan  or  other  heated  bed  with 
a  temperature  of  about  65°  and  shade  from  sun- 
shine. Water  should  be  given  whenever  the  sand 
appears  dry,  and  should  be  dripped  in  between 
the  cuttings,  as  watering  overhead  is  almost  sure 
to  cause  them  to  damp.  jVs  soon  as  they  are 
struck,  which  will  be  seen  by  their  beginning  to 
grow,  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off  by 
tilting  the  glasses  and  renioi-ing  them  from  the 
frame  to  a  lower  temperature.  Previous  to  potting 
off  give  the  cuttings  a  good  watering,  so  that  the 
soil  may  adhere  to  the  roots  when  shaken  out. 
Peat  and  sand  in  equal  parts  should  be  used  and 
2-in.  pots.  Pot  firmly  and  place  the  young  plants 
in  a  close  fname  till  established,  after  which  a 
place  on  anv  shelf  where  they  can  be  shaded 
.should  be  found  for  them.  "  In  the  summer 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  frame  and 
sprinkled  overhead  with  water  every  morning. 
Shift  them  on  as  they  require  it,  tising  less  sand 
and  a  little  leaf-mould  along  with  the  peat,  which 
should  be  of  the  dark  heavier  kind.  A  stake  will 
be  found  necessary  for  the  support  of  each  plant 
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They  require  little  pinching,  as  they  for  the  most 
part  branch  freely.  A  winter  temperature  of 
about  45°  in  an  airj-  light  greenhouse  will  suit 
them.  With  this  treatment  in  about  two  years 
nice  little  plants  will  be  formed,  which  from  their 
habit  of  flowering  freely  in  a  small  state  will  prove 
very  attractive,  frreen  fly  sometimes  attacks 
Leschenaultias,  and  may.be  destroyed  by  Tobacco 
smoke  or  insecticide. 

Species. — L.  biloba  is  a  plant  the  beauty  of 
■which  was  known  to  gardeners  long  before  its  in- 
troduction to  tills  countrj'  was  accomplished.  They 
were  told  that  in  addition  to  the  introduced  orange 
flowered  kinds  there  existed  at  Swan  Kiver  one 
whose  flowers  were  of  the  richest  blue.  After 
several  failures  the  plant  was  brought  home,  and 
proved  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it. 
Imagine  a  plant  with  the  habit  and  appearance  of 
a  Heath,  each  shoot  bearing  corymbs  of  beautiful 
blue  Pelargonium-like  flowers  which  last  on  the 
plant  for  a  considerable  time,  and  you  have  an 
idea  of  this  species.  It  is  a  real  gem,  and  if  once 
seen  cannot  fail  to  win  admiration.  L.  formosa 
has  flowers  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  tinged  with 
purple.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  linear  in  shape, 
about  i  in.  long,  and  smooth,  with  the  edges 
recurveci.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced  singly 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  nodding,  the  corolla 
lobes  reflesed  and  an-anged  in  two  divisions,  the 
lower  being  thi'ee  spreading  obcordate  lobes,  re- 
sembling the  lip  of  an  Orchid,  the  upper  two 
lanceolate  lobes  united  at  their  apex.  In  L.  splen- 
dens  the  characters  of  the  above  plants  are  united, 
its  flowers  being  similar  in  colour  to  those  of  L. 
formosa,  while  in  their  size,  together  witli  tlie 
foliage  and  habit  of  the  plant,  it  resembles  L. 
biloba.  L.  arcuata  is  a  rare  species.  It  is  of 
singular  habit,  differing  from  any  other.  The 
branches  are  spreading  and  recurved  (whence  tlie 
name)  and  covered  Avith  innumerable  branchlets, 
almost  every  one  of  which  is  terminated  by  a 
large  purplish-yellow  flower.  Two  other  species 
mentioned  in  old  gardening  works,  but  as  far  as 
I  know  nowhere  now  in  cultivation,  are  L.  multi- 
flora  and  L.  oblata.  Z.  B. 


SHOWY  PASSION  FLOWERS. 

These  shcwj'  .stove  and  greenliouse  climbers  are 
favourites  with  most  people  as  flowering  subjects, 
and  one  or  two  varieties  are  also  chosen  for  their 
fruit,  viz.,  P.  quadrangularis  and  edulis.  Of  the 
latter  we  will  speak  first.  Than  this  hardly  any 
plant  is  more  easily  grown  and  fruited  when 
the  cultivator  sets  about  it  in  the  right  way.  From 
cuttings  struck  in  autumn,  and  shifted  out  of  a 
4-in.  pot  into  a  ll-in.  one  in  January,  we  have 
had  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  within  the  year.  The 
stove  varieties  of  the  Passion  Flower  grow  with 
amazing  rapidity — as  much  as  2  in.  or  3  in.  in 
twenty-four  hours.  A  plant  of  P.  quadrangularis 
that  we  had  made  about  200  ft.  of  j'oung  growth 
between  January  and  July,  besides  what  was  cut 
out  in  thinning,  and  set  in  the  same  period  one 
hundred  or  more  fruits ;  but  it  did  not  bring  more 
than  half  that  quantity  to  maturity.  It  was  too 
much  for  a  young  plant,  and  the  fruit  dropi^ed  at 
the  seeding  period ;  but  the  fifty  which  were  left 
swelled  freely,  and  weighed  generally  about  half 
a  pound  apiece.  The  fruit  is  rather  large  for  its 
weight.  P.  edulis,  the  most  commonly  cultivated 
fruiting  kind,  bears  even  more  abundantlj',  but 
the  fruit  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  other.  Both 
quadrangularis  and  edulis  require  a  stove  tem- 
perature, and  should  be  trained  within  1  ft.  of  the 
glass,  and  never  shaded.  Amongst  a  general  col- 
lection of  stove  plants  edulis  is  apt  to  get  infested 
with  mealy  bug,  which  greatly  interferes  with  its 
growth,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  give  the  plant 
a  house  or  pit  to  itself  when  grown  for  its  fruit. 
Young  plants,  intended  to  fruit  the  same  year, 
should  not  have  too  much  root  room,  but  be  con- 
fined to  a  large  pot  plunged  in  the  bed,  and  kept 
at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  house. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  roots  at  no  time 
get  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot  into  the  bed 
beneath — at  least,  before  the  fruit  is  fairly 
swelling,     A  general  night  temperature  of  70° 


and  from  75°  to  100^  by  day,  should  be  main- 
tained from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
season ;  but  an  abatement  may  be  allowed  in 
severe  weatlier. 

The  fruit  is  produced  from  the  joints  of  the 
young  wood,  the  flowers  appearing  in  succession 
along  the  shoot  as  growth  progresses  ;  conse- 
quently the  }'Oung  shoots  should  never  be  shor- 
tened back,  but  allowed  to  extend  as  fast  as  they 
will.  This  must,  however,  be  thinned  out  freely 
before  getting  too  crowded.  Our  practice  was 
to  train  two  shoots  to  each  wire,  6  in.  asunder. 
As  the  flowers  expand  they  must  be  fertilised 
with  a  camel's-hair  pencil — an  operation  requiring 
to  be  performed  every  day,  as  when  the  plant 
begins  to  flower  blossoms  arc  continually  expand- 
ing, and  they  do  not  last  above  twenty-four 
hours.  Plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root,  and  a 
genial  moist  stove  temperature,  are  the  general 
conditions  to  be  observed  throughout  the  season, 
and  when  the  fruits  have  begun  to  swell,  frequent 
applications  of  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given. 
The  fniit  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
it  will  keep  a  long  while  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  dry 
room.  Both  the  above  varieties  will  grow  and 
flower  in  a  cooler  structure  tlian  a  stove,  but  they 
will  not  fruit  successfully.  The  treatment  of 
other  stove  and  greenhouse  kinds  grown  for  their 
flowers  is  much  the  same  as  that  described.  In 
habit  all  the  varieties  are  nearly  alike,  and  their 
flowering  successfully  depends  upon  the  keeping 
up  of  active  growth,  letting  the  shoots  extend, 
thinning  freely,  and  giving  the  plants  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  air  and  the  proper  degree  of 
heat.  The  pest  most  to  be  feared  is  bug, 
which  clusters  about  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  does  much  injury.  It  should  never  be 
allowed  to  gain  a  footing  :  but  it  attacks 
some  varieties  worse  than  others.  Good  fibry 
loam  and  sand  suit  Passion-flowers  well,  and 
they  succeed  best  when  planted  out ;  but  when 
they  cannot  have  unlimited  room  in  which  to 
grow,  it  is  much  the  best  plan  to  confine  the  roots 
to  a  pot  or  tub,  just  according  to  the  top  room 
permitted.  The  pot  should  always  be  plunged, 
but  not  necessarily  in  bottom  heat. 

Of  the  so-called  hardy  Passion-flowers,  P. 
coerulea  is  the  best.  It  succeeds  without  protec- 
tion in  the  south  of  England,  and  may  often  be 
seen  thriving  near  the  sea  coast  in  the  north.  In 
Scotland  it  is  also  grown  on  warm  walls,  but  has 
to  be  covered  up  with  mats  and  straw  in  winter. 
It  makes  a  fine  climber  for  a  house  front,  and  is 
worth  particular  attention  in  the  matter  of 
culture.  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  cold  and 
unsuitable,  a  box  or  trough  should  be  prepared 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  drained  and 
filled  with  light  rich  compost,  consisting  of  loam, 
leaf  mould,  rotten  cow  manure,  and  sand ;  and  if 
the  box  can  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  all  the  better. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  planted  and  hid  with  other 
plants  if  its  appearance  be  objectionable.  The 
plant  will  grow  without  this  care,  but  it  will  not 
flower  nor  ripen  its  wood  nearly  so  well.  I  once 
saw  a  fine  plant  mantling  a  house  front  in  North 
Lancashire  that  had  been  cared  for  in  this  way. 
Some  of  the  best  stove  varieties  are  P.  quad- 
rangularis, Eonapartea,  Kermesina,  and  Princeps. 
The  greenhouse  kinds  arc  more  numerous,  and 
include  Comte  Nesselrode,  Imperatrice  EugCmic, 
Bellotti,  Newmani,  Campbelli,  and  others,  but 
these  named  are  amongst  the  best. — Field. 


AUTUMN-SOWN    MIGNONETTE. 

This  being  the  season  for  sowing  Mignonette, 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  be  of  service  to 
some  who  may  not  have  been  quite  so  successful 
as  they  would  like.  I  will  speak  of  two  methods 
— sowing  in  pots  and  sowing  in  pits.  To  have 
good  potfuls  of  Slignonette  in  spring,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  the  last  week  in  August  or  begin- 
ning of  September.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil,  but  to  have  it  good  I  have  found 
nothing  to  surpass  a  good  loam  mixed  with  a  little 
leaf  mould, and  a  small  quantity  of  mortar  rubbisli, 
and  if  a  little  bone  dust  can  be  added,  so  much 
the  better.  As  to  the  size  of  pots,  that  is  of  but  little 


importance ;  every  one  must  be  guided  in  this 
matter  by  the  purpose  for  which  the  Mignonette 
is  wanted.  I  have  seen  grand  results  in  8-inch 
pots  so  far  as  conservatory  embellishing  was  con- 
cerned. Whatever  size  is  used  they  sliould  be 
well  drained,  and  the  seed  sown  in  pots  in  which 
the  plants  are  to  bloom.  Mignonette  dislikes  all 
kinds  of  root  disturbance ;  put  a  little  rough 
material  over  the  crocks,  then  fill  the  pots  with 
the  soil,  pressing  it  firmly  into  them.  Sow  the 
seed  and  cover  it  moderately  deep  and  let  it  be 
placed  under  glass  till  the  plants  are  up,  when 
they  may  be  put  in  a  light  dry  pit,  but  kept  cold 
till  the  weather  becomes  damp,  when  they  should 
be  put  on  shelves  close  to  the  glass  in  a  cold 
house  for  the  winter.  About  February  part  of 
the  stock  may  be  put  in  a  warm  house  close  to 
the  glass,  when  the  plants  will  soon  come  into 
blossom  ;  when  in  full  growth  manure  water  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  them.  Some  sown  in  3-in. 
pots  are  valuable  to  put  in  baskets  and  stands  for 
house  decoration.  If  sown  about  the  end  of  July 
and  treated  as  just  described,  keeping  it  in  a 
warm  house  close  to  the  glass,  you  may  have 
Mignonette  all  through  the  winter.  It  is  also  a 
good  method  to  sow  in  February  to  succeed  that 
sown  in  the  autumn.  The  plants  should  be  thinned 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pots,  four  or  five 
plants  being  quite  enough  for  a  6-in.  pot.  For 
cutting  from  in  early  spring  I  know  of  no  method 
equal  to  sowing  early  in  September  on  an  old 
Melon  bed  in  a  pit  in  which  there  should  be 
sufficient  heat  from  the  pipes  to  keep  out  frost. 
If  a  whole  pitful  is  not  wanted,  sow  under  one  or 
two  lights,  and  devote  the  rest  to  scarlet  inter- 
mediate Stocks,  which  are  always  useful,  or  to 
East  Lothian  Stocks  to  cut  from  through  the 
winter,  or  Violets,  or  in  fact  numbers  of  other 
things.  On  calling  at  Abinger  Hall,  near  Dorking, 
in  the  beginning  of  last  April,  I  found  this  method 
adopted,  and  where  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  in 
large,  especially  for  sweet-smelling  ones,  it  is  as 
excellent  one — one,  in  fact,  by  means  of  which 
Mignonette  may  be  grown  in  abundance. 
Farnborough.  J.  C. 


THUNBEKGIA  ALATA  AND     OTHERS. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim  in 
thinking  it  strange  that  such  plants  as  these  are 
so  little  grown.  At  one  time  I  sowed  the  seeds 
of  some  six  varieties  every  January  or  February  as 
regularl}'  as  Cucirmbers,  Melons,  or  Balsams  were 
sown.  There  were  the  pure  white,  the  white 
with  a  black  eye,  the  yellow,  a  deep  yellow  with  a 
dark  eye,  aurantiaca,  and  the  alata,  a  light 
yellow  with  a  dark  eye.  We  used  to  put  them 
in  heat,  grow  them  in  rich  soil,  and  flower  themon 
large  trellises  in  12-in.  pots,  sometimes  using  a 
single  plant  only,  occasionally  three  or  five  to 
clothe  a  large  balloon-shaped  or  pyramidal  trellis. 
Occasionally,  too,  the  plants  were  used  for  clothing 
trellises  or  pillars  in  plant  stoves  or  warm  con- 
servatories. I  have  also  used  them  for  bedding  out 
on  warm  sheltered  banks  and  to  partially  conceal 
and  clothe  rocks  and  blocks  with  verdure  and 
beauty.  By  sowing  several  times  during  the 
season,  or  propagating  the  Thunbergias  from 
cuttmgs,  they  might  be  had  in  flower  eight  months 
out  of  "the  twelve.  At  one  period  I  found  them 
verjr  useful  for  the  brightening  up  of  a  plant  stove 
in  winter. 

The  only  drawback  to  their  culture  was  the 
fondness  of  red  spider  for  the  leaves.  But  this 
was  kept  down  by  frequent  overhead  syringing, 
the  latter  also  suiting  the  plants  well  in  all  other 
respects.  They  seed  freely  under  cultivation,  and 
are  also  easily  rooted  from  cuttings,  every  two 
joints  of  the  plants  being  readily  converted  into 
plants.  The  old  plants  may  also  be  kept  over 
winter,  but  this  is  not  worth  while,  as  young 
plants  grow  rapidly. 

The  best  place  to  push  the  plants  up  to  flowering 
size  is  a  close  warm  pit  heated  with  manure, 
leaves,  or  tan,  where  a  bottom  and  surface  heat  of 
from  65°  to  75°  can  be  maintained.  Under  such 
fostering  conditions  these  Thunbergias  grow  like 
weeds  ;  the  leaves  are  made  large  and  kept  clean. 
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The  plants  continue  to  flower  longrand  well  either 
in  a  cool  stov»  or  warm  conservatory.  Tlie  soil 
we  used  to  grow  them  in  was  good  turfy  loam, 
enriched  with  one-fourth  part  .spent  Mushroom- 
bed  manure,  with  some  mortar  rubbish  to  add  to 
its  porosity.  In  this  rich  and  free  compost  and  a 
plentiful  suj)ply  of  water  tlio  plants  used  to  grow 
and  flower  well  throughout  the  .season,  the  flowers 
often  being  so  numerous  as  almost  to  hide  the 
foliage.  Our  favourites  were  Thunbergia  alba,  or 
white,  with  a  black  eye,  and  aurantiaca,  but 
possibly  there  may  be  more  and  better  varieties 
now.  D.  T.  Fish. 


THE    CRAPE     MYRTLE. 

(I,AGEn.STna3MIA   IXDICA.) 

FnoM  the  note  (p.  2G)  one  might  infer  tliat 
the  Crape  Myrtle  was  strictly  a  greenhouse 
plant,  but  it  is  not.  In  the  .Southern  States  it 
holds  the  same  rank  among  garden  shrubs  as  the 
Lilacs  do  in  England;  in  fact,  their  great  fault  is 
their  commonness.  They  are  deciduous,  take  a 
good  rest,  and  in  springappear  in  good  floral  pro- 
fusion. 1  have  seen  large-sized  bushes  of  them 
at  Wasliington,  wliere  the  thermometer  indi- 
cates more  than  I'O^  of  frost  aunuallv,  and  at 
times  zero.  Crape  Myrtles  are  not  at  all  un- 
common in  New  England,  but  they  are  too 
tender  here  to  treat  as  hardy  plants ;  we  lift 
them  in  November,  and  heel  them  in  in  cold  pits 
or  cellars,  where,  with  the  hardier  Fuchsias, 
Tomegranates,  Lemon-scented  A'erbenas,  Fig 
trees,  and  the  like,  they  remain  till  April, 
when  as  soon  as  the  frost'has  left  the  ground, 
and  it  is  in  good  workable  condition,  we  trans- 
fe.r  them  out-of-doors  again.  They  are  as  hardy  as 
evergreen  Magnolias,  Figs,  Leycesteria  formosa, 
Aucubas,  and  the  like,  and  I  see  no  good  reason 
why,  in  the  more  favoured  localities  of  Britain, 
they  should  not  exist  as  permanent  liardy 
shrubs.  But  we  cannot  expect  young  plants 
with  succulent  wood  to  winter  outside  without 
having  their  slioots  killed  back  a  little ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  shrubs  become  old  and 
hard-stemmed  they  will  bear  greater  inclemency 
with  impunity.  Cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  in- 
serted in  a  cold  frame  as  you  would  cuttings  of 
any  kind  of  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  rooteasilv ; 
they  are  also  readily  propagated  from  seed, 
which  is  ripened  in  quantity  on  out-door  plants. 
.  W.  Falco.\eii. 

Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


seen  many  of  these  open.  As  it  was,  the  plant 
was  an  unusual  sight  now-a-days,  and  it  gave  me 
great  pleasure  to  think  that  these  old-fashioned 
plants  were  not  entirely  discarded.— K.  D. 

Costus  Bpeciosus.  —This  is  now  in  flower. 
It  is  closely  akin  to  Hedychium,  but  with  large 
funnel-shaped  white  flowers  and  red  bracts,  that 
set  olf  the  flower-head  very  prettily.  The  stems 
are  spiral  in  growth,  which  makes  it  very  distinct. 
It  was  sent  me  from  Glasnevin.—  E.  H.  \V. 


Phyllagathis  rotundifolia.— The  writer 
of  an  article  in  reference  to  this  plant  in  Tub 
GAItDEN  lately  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that 
It  IS  easily  propagated  by  laying  the  leaves  on 
moist  soil  or  fibre,  and  cutting  the  principal  veins 
just  as  IS  done  with  flne-foliaged  Begoni-is.  Plants 
so  produced  are  easily  cultivated  with  a  fair 
amount  of  care.— K.  I.  L. 

Bomarea  multiflora— In  the  remarks 
ac3omp.-inying  thi-  |,lal..  of  1!.  Caldasiana  it  is 
mentioned  that,  tin-  umuic  1'..  mullillora  is  given  as 
a  synonym  bn-  tliat  plant.  This  is  so  far  correct, 
but  the  plant  once  under  tliat  name  at  Kew  is 
now  found  to  be  15.  edulis,  and  the  label  makes 
li.  oculata  equal  to  it.  Jlr.  Archer-Hind  of 
Newton  Abbot,  states  that  he  has  this  out-of- 
doors,  and  tliat  this  year  it  has  flowered  well  after 
surviving  a  temperature  last  winter  of  2.j°  below 
freezing.  Last  year  it  did  not  come  up  at  all.— 
It.  J.  L. 

A  Night-flowering  Cactus  which  I  believe 
to  be  Echinocactus  tubiflorus  has  given  me  a  good 
many  blooms  this  year.  Succulents  generally  have 
done  remark.ably  well.  The  long  tubular  white 
flowers  of  this  species  are  very  handsome.thou-'hso 
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Monstera  deliciosa.— In  your  notice  of 
this  noble  and  interesting  Arum  you  omit  a  few 
features  that  add  much  to  its  value,  though,  of 
course,  these  could  hardly  be  all  presented  to  you 
in  one  specimen.  These  are  tlie  joint  in  the  leaf 
stem  by  which  the  leaf  is  kept  close  down  upon 
the  stem  until  it  is  fully  grown,  the  peculiar  cord- 
like roots  that  run  far  and  wide  in  .search  of 
water  and  food,  the  interest  the  fruit  excites  on 
the  dessert  table,  and  the  rich  aroma  it  diffuses 
through  one  or  many  houses.  The  plant  will  grow- 
almost  anywhere,  but  its  true  place  is  in  or  over 
water ;  in  such  positions  it  grows  and  fruits  with  a 
luxuriance  unknown  to  it  when  grown  in  earth 
only. — D.  T.  FiSH. 

Bouvardias  in  Summer.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  French  t'entral  Horticultural 
Society,  JI.  Millet,  of  L!ouig-la-lleine,  described 
a  method  by  which  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  supply  of  Bouvardia  flowers  throughout  the 
summer  mouths.  His  process  is  very  simple  ;  he 
just  pinches  out  the  flower-heads  in  the  autumn, 
winters  the  plants  in  a  warm  structure,  and  by 
April  they  start  away  into  growth  again,  coming 
quickly  into  bloom.  Although  the  great  value  of 
the  Bouvardia  consists  in  its  flowering  during  the 
winter,  the  cut  blooms  are  acceptable  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  especially  when  bouquets  of  choice 
flowers  are  in  demand,  so  that  M.  Millet's  plan 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  grow  this 
fine   family  of   flowering  plants   in   quantity. — 

J.   COIiNlIILL. 

Soil  for  Lapagerias.— In  answer  to 
"  11.  M.,"  who  asks  what  soil  Lapageri.os  require, 
I  may  state  that  I  have  grown  them  in  loam  by 
itself,  and  also  in  peat  alone,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
mixed,  Good  turfy  peat  with  plenty  of  vegetable 
fibre  in  it  is  the  best,  but  if  peat  fibre  of  this 
description  is  not  obtaii.  ible  I  should  prefer  good 
loam  with  a  portion  of  the  earthy  matter  shaken 
out  of  it,  retaining  as  much  of  "the  roots  of  the 
Grass  as  possible,  rather  than  use  peat  of  a  soapy 
adhesive  character.  The  great  thing  %vith  all  such 
plants  that  cannot  well  have  the  soil  in  wliich 
they  are  first  placed,  removed,  and  replaced  by 
new,  is  to  use  in  planting  them  out  material  o"f 
a  nature  that  will  last  long,  like  the  turfy  matter 
described,  in  all  cases  adding  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sand  to  keep  the  material  open.  The  exact 
proportion  must  be  determined  by  the  particular 
nature  of  the  peat  or  loam  used.— T.  B. 

Pelargonium  Dr.  Andre.— This,  although 

old,  IS  >n[|  aiuougst  tlie  best  of  the  fringiMl-cdged 
kinds.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  a  good  habited 
sort,  and  \ery  hardy.  In  a  collection  of  many 
varieties  this  may  .always  be  picked  out  owing  t.i) 
its  good  strong  habit."  It  commences  to  bloom 
almost  as  .soon  as  any  kind,  and  continues  longer 
tlian  any,  and  if  I  were  to  grow  only  one  sort  of 
this  type  this  would  be  the  one.  We  have  some 
plants  of  it  now  (August  1  .->)  well  in  bloom.  Now 
is  the  time  for  striking  cuttings  or  for  getting 
plants  to  grow  on  for  next  season.  It  may  there- 
fore bo  a  help  to  beginners  if  I  name  a  fe"w  good 
old  useful  kinds.  Amongst  large  flowered  sorts 
I  would  choose  Rob  Hov,  Warrior,  ImpOratrice 
Eugenie,  Red  Gauntlet,  triomphe  de  St.  Mande, 
and  Kingston  Beauty.  Amongst  the  fringed  type 
I  would  select  Digby  Grand,  Dr.  Andre,  Hebe, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Volonte  Nationale.  Of 
semi-double  sorts,  the  best  are  Queen  Victoria, 
Prince  Arthur,  Beauty  of  Oxton,  Captain  Raikt 


number  of  sorts,  but  the  above  are  enough   for 
anyone  to  begin  with.— J.  C.  Y. 
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PLATE  CCXCIX.— BUTTERWORTS. 
Few  persons,  I  imagine,  have  seen  any  of  these 
charming  little  j)lanf3  in  cultivation,  yet  the 
species  of  which  a  figure  is  liere  given  i.s  by  no 
means    tlie   first    that  has  been   cultivated  in 
liuropean  gardens.     Several  species  iiave  been 
introduced,   but    they    have  soon  disappeared, 
probably  because  the  conditions  favourable  to 
their  growth  were  either  not  understood  or  not 
observed.      In  a  wild    state,   Butterworts    are 
generally  dispersed  in  the  extra-tropical  regions 
of    tlie  Northern  Hemisphere,  and    along  the 
mountain  chains  of  Central  and  8outh  America, 
southward   to  Terra  del  Fuego.       Altogether 
aljout  thirty  species  are  known,  four  of  which 
inhabit  the  British  islands,  chiefly  in  the  north 
and  west.     The  native  species  all  grow  in  bogs 
and  wet  heaths,  and  are  locally  abundant,  and 
tlie  commonest  one,  Pinguiculavulgari.s,  though 
not  so  attractive  .is  some  of  its  exotic  congener.s, 
is  a  very  attractive  little  plant.     I",  grandiflora, 
another  blue-flowered  species,  has  larger  flowers 
of  a  brighter  hue,  but  this  does  not  grow  either 
in  England  or  Scotland,  and  only  in  the  south- 
west of  Ireland,  where,  however,  it  abounds  in 
some  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry.     This  species 
has  flowered  well  at  Kew  this  season.     On  the 
other  hand,  some,  at  least,  of  the  exotic  species 
grow  on  rocks.     P.  caudata  is   a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Mexico,  and  also,  apparently,  of 
t-'entral  .Vmerica,  as  Messrs.  Sander  t\:  Co.,  of 
St.  Albans,  tlie  importers,  state  that  they  re- 
ceived it  from  the  latter  country.     There  are 
many  .specimens  of  it  in  the  Ke%v  lierbarium  from 
various  localities  in  Mexico,  where  it  grows  in 
damp,  shady  places,  always  probably  at  consider- 
able   elevations.       Mr.     Linden    "collected     it 
on      the     Peak     of     Orizaba      at      it.JtJO      ft. 
In    shape    the    flowers     bear     so     striking     a 
resemblance   to    those   of    Viola    cornuta  and 
some  other  species,  that  one  might  at  first  sight 
takes  it  to  be  a  Violet,  especially  as  .some  of  the 
South  American  A'iolets  have   their   leaves   iu 
rosettes  like  the   Butterworts  and  llouseleeks. 
The  leaves  when  fresh  glisten   like  these  of  the 
Ice  plant.     P.  caudata  is,  judging  from  all  that 
I  have  seen,  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus, 
surpas.sing  all  others  in  the  beautiful  colour  of 
its   flowers.     A   similar  plant  was    cultivated 
from  seed  in  B-lgium,  by  Messrs.  .lacob  Makoy, 
about   ten  years   ago,  and   it  was   figured  and 
described  in  the  BeUjique  Ihtrtu-nU'   under  the 
name  Pinguicula  Hos  luiilionis.     It  has  broader 
leaves  and   ]uirple-rrd   flowers.     The   leaves,  it 
should   be   mentioned,  vary    very    much    iu  size 
and  .shape  at  dilTereiit    stages   of   development 
of  th-i  plant.     P.  orchidioides,  a  closely  allied 
.species,  from   the  same    country,   with   smaller 
violet-purple  flowers,  still  more'like  those  of  a 
^'iolet,  was  cultivated   at  Kew   in    l.-^4(i,   and 
figured  in  the  Uvtaniciil  Ma(/azi?ie  (plate  Il'-'U). 
Another,  and  a  very  different  species  (P.  lutea) 
■n-as  introduced  and  cultivated  by  Messr.s.  Col- 
ville,  nurserymen,  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  in 
ISld.     It  is,  perhaps,  going  too  far  to  say  that 
they  cultivated  it,  for  the  figure  given  "in  the 
JSoniinral  Jiei/isfer  (yilate   li'll)  represents  three 
miserably  starved  plants,  between  -  in.  and  ;!  in. 
high,  whereas  in  a  wild  state  the   flower-scapes 
are  often  1  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers  thiee  times 
as  large.     It  is  a  native  of  tlie  I'iue  barrens  of 
Eastern    North    America,    from    Carolina     to 
Florida.     The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  and 
it  is  altogether  a  very  showy  species,  deserving 
of  re-introduction.     P.  edentula,  a  less  showy 
plant,  figured  in  Hooker's  "Exotic Flora" (plate 
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]G),  Dr.  Asa  Gray  regards  as  a  probable  hybrid 
between  P.  lutea  and  P.  pumila,  having'  all 
the  segments  of  the  corolla  equally  obcordate 
instead  of  four-lobed,  as  in  normal  P.  lutea. 
Finally,  I  may  refer  to  the  figure  of  P.  vallis- 
neria'folia,  published  in  The  Gabdkn  in  1878. 
W.  B.  Hemsley. 
CuLTt" HE  AND  POSITION'. — Pinguicula  caudata, 
so  beautiful  and  distinct  in  colour  from  any 
other  linowu  kind  of  Butterwort,  has  been 
successfully  grown  at  Kew  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  It  is  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  Uroseras  and  the  other  kinds  of  Butterwort 
in  an  unheated  house  adjoining  the  Orchid 
houses.  It  is  grown  in  pots  in  light  soil,  and  a 
layer  of  live  Sphagnum  Moss  is  placed  on  the 
surface.  This  mode  evideuth'  suits  its  re- 
quirements, for  the  plants  thrive  very  finely. 
It  is  very  interestiug  to  observe  the  changes 
which  the  foliage  undergoes  throughout  the 
.season.  In  spring  at  the  time  of  flowering  the 
leaves  are  arranged  in  a  dense  rosette-like  man- 
ner similar  to  those  of  Drosera  AVhittakeri. 
.Subsequently  they  become  broad  and  lie  in  aflat 
tuft  on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and  in  this  stage 
give  the  plant  a  diil:erent  appearance  altogether 
from  what  it  hitherto  had.  An  analogous  instance 
of  this  mode  of  leaf-development  is  seen  in  the 
prettj'  little  Primula  rosea.  This  Pinguicula 
deservedly  received  a  first-class  certificate  at  the 
Itoyal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting-last  spring, 
when  it  was  much  admired,  the  beautiful  colour 
of  the  blossoms  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
tlie  Masdevallias  Ilarryana  and  Lindeui.  Our 
idate  was  prepared  from  specimens  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans. 
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COOL  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

"  Philodenbeon's  "  communication  (p.  187)   on 
this  subject  is  suggestive  and  useful.     Anything 
tending  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  of  fruit 
under  glass  is  always  welcome,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  much  that  he  states  is  correct,  but   I 
feel  sure  from  his  remarks  that  he  over-estimates 
the  advantages  of  his  cool  houses,   and  does  not 
quite  understand  the  capabilities  of  "  our  present 
forms  of  Vineries,"  &c.  "  Philodendron  "  states  that 
his  cool  houses,  which  appear  to  be  constructed 
something  after    the  shape  of  Paxton's  houses, 
"  are  suited  for  carrying  out  all  that  is  requisite 
in  growing  fruit."     If  tliis  means  that  they  will 
produce  earl}'  Grapes  and  late  crops  of  snch  kinds 
as  Lady  Downes  and  Alicante,  and  it  is  Grapes  he 
dwells  upon  principally,  then  I  will  undertake  to 
say  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  always 
good  crops  of  Peaches  either.     They  will  not  even 
produce  with  any  degree  of  regularity  good  crops 
of  P.lack  Hamburgh  by  autumn  and   ripen  them 
properly,     except      in      favourable      situations, 
facts  wliich  "  Pliilodendron  "  seems  to  realise  him- 
self,  as  it  appears  he  grows  the  Muscadine  only, 
and  not  very  superb  examples  of  that,  since  SOO 
bundles  onl^'  fetch  £5.     Everything    he  can  do 
with  his  liouses  can  be  done  with  ordinary  span- 
roofed  vineries,   and   even  better  results  can  be 
obtained  with  the  ordinary  lean-to,  because  more 
can  be  made  of  the  sun-heat,  whicli  is  the  potent 
factor  with  "Philodendron."  It  is  acompletedelu- 
sion  to  suppose  that  any  particular  slope  of  house 
will  prevent  red    spider   and   other  pests  ;   and 
although  "  Philodendron  "  says  he  has  no  spider  in 
his  houses,  I  tliink  I  would  venture  to  find  it  for 
him  without     mucli    trouble.     Spider    is    never 
troublesome  in    any   cool  structure.     That  such 
houses   will  grow  the    Royal   Muscadine    Grape 
well  as  a  rule  is  well  known,  because  it  is   early 
and  a  hardy  kind,  and  besides  a  good  Grape,  but  it 
does  not  satisfy  everybody.  The  petroleum  idea  is  a 
good  one.      if   It    preserves  tlae  wood  and  saves 
paint  it  will  be  a  boon  indeed.     May  I  ask,  how- 
ever, if  the  rays  of  the  sun  glance  off  "  Philoden- 
dron's"  house,  as  we  are  told  they  do,  how  the  tem- 


perature is  got  up  to  100°  by  sun  heat  ?  In  truth 
his  structures  admit  just  as  much  light  and  heat 
.as  any  ordinary  span-rooted  structure.  At  noon 
a  portion  of  the  rays  will  be  deflected,  but  at 
certain  periods  ot  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  the 
sharp  pitched  sides  will  receive  the  rays  nearly  at 
right  angles,  and  at  midsummer  the  heat  received 
in  this  way  is  often  intense.  J.  S.  W. 
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Jargonelle  Pear.  —  tSynonyms  —  Poire 
d'Epargue,  Saint  Samson,  Grosse  Cuisse  Madame 
d'Ete,  De  Beau  Present,  Grande  Cuisse  Madame, 
Jargonelle  des  Anglais,  Saint  Lambert,  Des 
Tables  des  Princes,  de  Chandelle,  de  C'ueillette, 
Belle  Vierge,  Beau  present  d'Ete,  Chapine,  Beurr(5 
de  Paris,  Roland  d'Ete,  Marion,  Jassel,  Cueillette 
de  la  Table  des  Princes,  Grosse  Madeleine,  i\  la 
Flute,  Franz  Madame,  d'Espagne,  de  Seigneur 
d'Ete. 

Description  op  the  Tree. — Wood,  strong. 
Branches,  very  few  in  number,  slightlj'  curved 
and  very  much  spread  out ;  thick,  long,  hardly 
kneed,  tlowny,  reddish-fawn  colour,  with  a  greyish 
shade,  with  tlie  lenticular  markings  large,  well- 
marked,  and  sown  pretty  closely  together,  the 
callosities  being  only  slightly  perceptible.  Eyes, 
med.um  or  bulky,  rounded,  ovoid,  very  downy, 
sunk  in  the  bark.  Leaves,  large,  never  numerous, 
acuminate,  deeply  serrated,  with  a  long  thick 
stalk,  and  bearing  very  liighly-developed  stipules. 
Fertilitj',  very  great  and  constant. 

Cultuee. — It  grows  healtliily  on  any  kind  of 
stock,  although  it  is  only  or(Unarily  vigorous  in 
its  habit.  It  forms  badly-shaped  pyramids,  wliich 
always  grow  very  irregularly,  and  are  especially 
faulty  in  throwing  out  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  branches  and  leaves. 

Description  of  the  Fruit. — Size,  sometimes 
above  tlie  average,  at  others  medium  and  even 
small.  Shape,  passing  from  a  slightly  cylindrical, 
elongated,  and  thickly  knobbed  form  to  the 
elongated,  conical,  slightly  blunted,  thickened  at 
tlie  base,  and  tliinning  off  verj'  much  towards  the 
top,  which  is  generally  mammelloned.  Stalk,  long, 
or  of  medium  lengtli,  verj'  rarely  bent  back,  well- 
grown  or  pretty  thin,  more  or  less  swollen  at  each 
extremity,  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  inserted 
level  with  tlie  surface  of  tlio  fruit.  Eye,  almost 
prominent,  medium  or  small,  open  or  half  shut, 
even  on  the  edges,  or  surrounded  by  slightly  promi- 
nent folds.  Sicin,  pretty  rough,  light  yellowish- 
green,  marbled  and  speckled  with  reddish-grey, 
abundantly  spotted  with  the  same  round  the 
stalk,  tinged  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
Flesh,  white,  mth  greenish  veinlets  of  half  fine 
grain, melting,  juicy, containingsome hard  granules 
at  the  core.  Juice,  verj'  abundant,  sugary,  acidu- 
liiteil  with  a  very  agreeable  odour,  but  it  is 
sometimes  marked  by  a  slight  acerbity  of  flavour. 
Season,  towards  the  middle  of  July,  Qualitj-, 
first  class,  considering  the  season. 

History. — This  variety  has  every  reason  to  pass 
as  one  of  the  oldest  of  French  Pears,  for  it  has 
been  grown  in  France  for  over  four  centuries.  Its 
original  name  is  that  by  which  it  is  known  all  over 
French-speaking  countries  at  the  present  time — 
Poire  d'Epargne,  Since  16(10,  and  even  long  before 
that  date,  it  bore  this  name  in  tlie  Orleannais,  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  catalogue  which  was  published  in 
1628,  and  gave  a  list  of  the  trees  planted  in  the 
famous  orchard  belonging  to  M,  Lectier,  Procureur 
de  Roi,  and  who  lived  at  Orleans  towards  the  wane 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  page  i  of  this 
interestingpampblet,  wefind  the  Poire  d'Epargne 
classed  amongst  those  Pears  which  ripen  towards 
the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  But 
even  before  this,  viz,,  in  1600,  we  may  find  proof  of 
the  existence  of  this  variety  in  yet  another  part  of 
France,  at  the  gates  of  Dieppe.  The  following 
l^assage,  extracted  from  an  article  inserted  in  1842 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bulletins  de  la  Societe 
de  Horticulture  de  Bouen,  shows  clearly  that  it  was 
propagated  as  far  back  at  least  as  1580.  There  is 
to  be  found  in  the  garden  of  M.  Mergnot,  of  Pollet, 


just  outside  the  gates  of  Dieppe,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  a  Pear  tree  trained  as  an 
espalier,  which  is  not  only  the  oldest  and  largest, 
but  which  covers  a  greater  space  of  wall  than  any 
other      in      Europe.       It      is      a     tree     of     the 
Cueillette      or    Epargne    variety     grafted     on 
a  free  stock.     It    is    planted    ci    mi-c6te    against 
a  wall  26  ft.  Ifigh,  and  in  a  clayey  soil.     The  trunk 
is  IS'J  in,   thick,  and  each  of  the  lateral  branches 
26  in,  in  diameter,  the  height  of  the  whole  being 
•20  ft,  from  the  level  of  the  soil.     The  wall  has  a, 
southern  aspect.     The  lateral  width  of  the  trained 
tree  is  nearly  100  ft,,  and  it  grows  so  freely  that  it 
generally   yields   an   annual   crop   of   from   two 
to   three   thousand   Pears,     The  date  at  which  it 
was  planted  (the  year  1.580,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.)  is  inscribed  on  a  stone  let  into  the  wall.  The 
property  on  winch  this  extraordinary  tree  is  stiU 
growing  was  in  those  days   a  charitable  institu- 
tion.    The   tree  is  highly  valued  by  its  present 
owners,  and  is  tended  by  them  with  the  greatest 
care.     We  have   here  evidently  the   patriarch  of 
Pear  trees  of  this  variety,  and  it  is  most  probably 
one  of  the  first  fruit  trees  of  any  description  that 
was  trained  as  an  espalier.      In  any  case  we  may 
readily  believe  that  if  it  really  was  planted  along- 
side a  wall  in  its  present  position,  that  it  was  not 
until  about  1600  that  it  was  first  trained  into  an 
espalier,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced  from 
this  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centur}',  as  may  be  seen  by  the  documents  pub- 
Ushed  in  M.  Leroy 's  Histoire  dn  Poirier.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  venerable  I'ear  tree  belongs  to  the  very 
province  in  -which  the  system  of  training  espalier 
was  first  successfully  carried  out  by  the  Abbe  le 
Gendre,  who  was  vicar  of  Henonville,  near  Rouen, 
and,  as  iM,  Leroj'  has  proved  in  the  same  place,  the 
most  famous  patron  and  propagator  of  this  mode 
of  training  of  that  day,      Poiteau,  who  died  in 
1854,  in  his  Cours  de  Ilortieulhire,  published  in 
1853,  says  :  "  Having  made  a  long   search  after 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word  epargne  (savings) 
in  the  name  of  this  Pear,   Poire  d'Epargne,    I  at 
first  thought  that  the  appellation  was  a  corruption 
of  the  word  Espagne  (Spain),"  This  opinion  lately 
misled  another  of  our  pomologists,  who  adopted 
it  on  the  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption  that  the 
tree  was  a  native  of  the  nortli  of  Spain,     But 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  both  these  opinions  are 
untenable   when   tlie   old    meaning  of  the  word 
epargne,  or  rather  espargne,  is  considered.    In  the 
days  when  Le  Lectier  wrote,  espargne  did  not  mean 
"  saWngs,"   but  "  treasure,"      The  variety   is   no 
doubt  a  native  of  Normandy  or  the  Orleannais,  In 
the  former  locality  its  vnlgar  name  is  La  Cueil- 
lette, or  "  the  gathering,"     In  this  opinion  -n-e  are 
supported  by  M,   Jahn  in  his  Illustrates  Hand- 
hnch  der   Ohsthnnde,   published  in   1860,  one  of 
the  most  competent  authorities  on  the  subject. 
In  any  case,  we  know  of  no   Pear   tree  which  so 
fully  deserves  all  the  praise  lavished  on  it  by  its 
numerous    godfathers   in  times  gone   by,   praise 
which  it  certainly  f  quallj'  deserves  at  the  present 
day.     In    185S,   M,  Decaisne   wrote    as  follows 
in  his  Jurdin  Fruitier  dii  3Iu.seum  :     This  Pear  is 
very  plentiful  in  the  Paris  markets,  where  choice 
specimens   sell  for  25  fr,  per  100,  five  or   about 
four  for  Is,  M,  Mas, in  1865,  tells  usia  the  Verc/er, 
of  which  he  was  then  the   editor,  that  good  trees 
of  tills  variety  frequently  fetch  as  much  as  120  fr. 
(nearly  .£5).     We    may  add   in   conclusion    that 
among   the   other   synonyms    of    this  Pear,    one 
(Grande  Cuisse  de  Madame)  (Lady's  Large  Thigh) 
gave  rise  to  numerous  jokes  at  the  banquets  of  the 
last  and  the  preceding  century. 

Remarks. — The  synonym  Grande  Cuisse  de 
Madame  was  in  use  for  many  years  both  in 
France  and  other  countries,  but  it  will  be  as  well 
to  warn  the  reader  that  in  1600  a  Pear  tree  bear- 
ing this  title  and  under  that  of  Certeau  Madame 
was  cultivated  at  Moulins,  but  as  we  are  told 
by  le  Lectier  who  gave  an  account  of  this  variety, 
as  its  fruit  ripens  in  December  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  it  is  not  the  Jargonelle  d'Epargne. 
We  may  likewise  call  to  mind  the  Cuisse  Madame 
is  cultivated  largely  under  the  name  of  Jargonelle 
d'Epargne,  but  this  Pear  is  again  quitedifferentfrom 
the  one  we  are  describing.     This  variety,  which  i  s 
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called  by  the  French  Poire  d'Epargne,  and  not 
Jargonelle  at  all,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
French  Poire  Jargonelle,  with  which  it  has  but 
little  in  common.  Tlie  Frencli  Poire  Jargonelle,  a 
third-rate  I'ear,  ought  to  be  considered  the  true 
Jargonelle,  as  it  is  mentioned  under  the  title  of 
(iergonnelle  in  a  letter  of  about  1190,  preserved  in 
the  French  National  Library-. 

Gratioli  de  Jersey. 

Description  of  the  Tree. — Branches,  pretty 
numerous,  spread  out,  slightly  bent,  short  and 
thick,  only  slightly  kneed,  down}',  greenish  brown 
with  slaty  tinge,  with  large  and  abundant  lenti- 
cular markings,  the  callosites  being  very  pro- 
minent. Eyes,  very  bulky,  ovoid,  rounded, 
slightly  separated  from  the  wood,  ha\'ing  the 
scales  badly  joined.  Leaves,  large,  elliptical  or 
elongated,  oval,  flat,  or  twisted,  being  borne  on  a 
long  stalk,  which  is  very  strong,  and  provided 
with  highly  developed  stipules.  Fertility,  fairly 
good. 

CuLTUKE. — It  grows  with  equal  vigour  on  the 
Quince  as  on  the  free  stock,  and  shows  no  pecu- 
liarities during  its  growth  ;  its  pyramids,  although 
strong  and  handsome,  leave  something  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  height. 

Description  op  the  Fruit. — Size,  medium- 
Shape,  ovoid,  more  or  less  rounded,  and  generally 
very  much  swollen.  Stalk,  pretty  long,  well 
gi-own,  slightly  swollen  at  its  extremities,  bent, 
placed  obliquely  and  nearly  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  fruit.  Eye,  large,  regular,  half  closed, 
inserted  in  a  very  large  basin  of  varying  depth. 
Skin,  thick  and  rough,  greenish  .yellow 
speckled  witli  fawn  colour  near  the  eye,  and  the 
stalk  generally  covered  with  round  reddish  spots, 
and  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  red  on  the 
part  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh,  yellowish-white, 
fine  grained,  melting,  watery,  slightly  gritty  at 
the  core.  Juice,  abundant,  sugary,  slightly 
aromatic,  with  a  vinous  flavour  that  is  extremely 
agreeable.  Season,  from  the  end  of  September 
until  the  end  of  October.     Quality,  first-rate. 

History.—  This  Pear  has  been  cultivated  in 
France  since  1850,  but  not  very  extensively,  the 
very  early  fruiting  varieties  of  Pear  being  so  much 
in  demand.  In  America  it  has  been  largely  grown 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
Boston  pomologist,  Hovey,  in  his  Magazine  of 
Horticulturi',  where  he  also  gives  us  the  following 
particulars  touching  its  origin:  "In  1814,"  says  this 
writer,  "  we  first  spoke  of  this  Pear,  but  very 
briefly,  in  this  magazine  under  the  name  of  the 
Jersey  Gratioli,  which  had  then  just  been  intro- 
duced into  our  collections.  It  comes  originally 
from  Jersey,  where  up  to  1813  only  a  single  tree 
was  to  be  found,  from  which  Mr.  Bucknall,  who 
probably  was  the  owner,  sent  some  specimens  of 
the  fruit  during  the  same  year  to  Jlr.  Thompson, 
the  principal  manager  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  which  specimens  were  described  anil 
figured  by  that  gentleman  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle." 


Plums  under  Qlasa.— Mr.  Passingham  in 
last  week's  G,\rden  speaks  of  only  one  Plum 
doing  well  with  him  under  glass.  If  that  means 
an  orchp-rd  house,  I  imagine  the  cause  must  be 
defective  ventilation,  for  in  my  own,  which  is 
large,  I  grow  in  the  highest  perfection  Green  Gage, 
McLaughlin's  and  liryanston  ditto,  Belgian 
Purple,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson,  Transparent 
Gage,  The  Czar,  and  Grand  Duke.  All  are  excellent 
and  ne\er  fail.  Besides  front  and  back  air  I  have 
ventilators  in  the  roof  to  open  or  close.  I  ventilate 
very  freely  in  the  morning,  but  close  the  front 
sashes  at  1  o'clock. — S.  W. 

Badly  Spelt  Fruit  Names.  —  Passing 
through  Taunton  last  week,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  very  good  flower  and  vegetable  show. 
There  was  also  some  fair  fruit  shown,  and  as  some 
of  the  varieties  may  be  unknown  to  your  readers, 
I  send  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  most  uncommon  : 
Pears  —  Jourganall,  Ceteron  de  Carms,  Lord 
Napere.  Apples  —  Aster  Can,  Authorn  Dene. 
Plum— Curk's  Seedling.  I  might  send  the  names 
of  others,  but  perhaps  the  above  are  sufficient. 


Should  not   secretaries  to  shows  see  that  such 
matters  are  put  right  ? — A.  E. 

Peaches  in  California. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  of 
California  exhibits  of  Peaches  were  made  by  Mr. 
Shinn  and  Mr.  Leonard  Coates,  and  Mr.  Shinn 
made  some  remarks  on  Peaches.  Briggs'  May, 
Alexander,  and  Amsden  ripened  so  nearly  alike 
that  he  could  hardly  distinguish  between  them. 
Briggs'  May  may  have  been  a  trifle  the  earliest. 
Alexander  is  largest,  but  he  considered  Amsden's 
June  best  of  all  for  quality,  but  small  in  .size 
The  Waterloo  he  found  sweet  and  good,  perhaps, 
all  things  considered,  the  best  of  all  the  extra 
early  Peaches.  Mr.  Shinn  named  a  succession  of 
fine  yellow  Peaches,  curling  little  or  not  at  all, 
and  ripening  in  the  following  order  :  Early 
Crawford,  Foster,  Richmond,  Mar3''s  Choice, 
Susquehana,  Honest  Abe,  Jones'  Seedling,  Piquet's 
Late,  Smocks'  Late  (Beers'  Strain)  and  Selway. 
All  these  are  large  yellow  freestones,  and  none 
of  them  curl  enough  to  hurt. 

Inarching   Vines   Together. — I  do  not 

know  whether  the  idea  lias  ever  been  put  in  prac- 
tice with  a  specific  object  or  not,  but  it  occurred 
to  me,  when  looking  and  considering  the  effects  of 
a  natural  graft  on  one  occasion,  that  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  plan,  under  some  circumstances,  to  tie  a 
house  of  'V'ines  together  by  means  of  inarching, 
so  as  to  equalise  their  vigour  by  giving  weak- 
growing  kinds  or  particular  plants  the  benefits  of 
the  leafage  of  their  stronger  neighbours.  I  have 
certainly  often  seen  cases  in  which  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  advantageous.  In  mixed  houses 
of  Vines  there  are  always  some  plants  less  vigorous 
than  others  of  a  drfferent  kind,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  houses  devoted  to  one  kind,  only  there 
are  weak  and  strong  plants.  In  Muscat  Vineries 
1  have  seen  plants  that  were  much  worse  setters 
of  their  fruit  than  others,  and  in  other  respects 
weaker,  owing  to  causes  not  always  apparent.  As 
it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  proved  in  Vine  culture 
more  frequently  than  in  anything  else  almost, 
that  a  healthy  growth  and  leafage  greatly  improve 
the  constitution  of  the  Vine,  it  follows  that  by 
attaching  a  weak  Vine  to  a  strong  one  at  various 
points,  by  its  side  slioots  or  leaders,  and  allowing 
both  to  grow  in  a  united  condition,  the  former 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  latter's  more  vigorous 
constitution,  which  would  hardly  itself  suffer  by 
the  connection,  and  both  would,  of  course,  be  still 
on  their  own  roots.  A  number  of  facts  in  plant 
culture  corroborate  this  idea.  For  example,  it  is 
well  known  that  a  weak  or  unsteady  branch  or 
shoot  will  exist  longer  if  it  be  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  healthy  one,  and  that,  in 
variegated  plants,  albino  or  pure  white  shoots  will 
grow  vigorously  while  there  are  green  leaves  any- 
where else  on  the  plant,  but  perish  when  these  are 
removed.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice  to  graft 
a  weak  Vine  upon  a  neighbouring  strong  one  in 
order  to  improve  it,  but  the  weak  one  is  always 
removed  afterwards  when  a  shoot  has  been 
obtained  from  it.  My  idea  is  simply  to  link  it  on 
to  its  stronger  neighbours,  on  both  sides  if  prac- 
ticable.—J.  S.  W. 

Early  Peaches.— The  early  kinds  of  Peaches 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers  arc  not  yet  grown 
so  extensively  as  might  be  expected  ;  doubtless 
their  small  size  and  tender  flesh,  which  will 
not  resist  the  slightest  pressure,  and  so  do  not 
pack  or  travel  well,  militate  against  their  popu- 
larity ;  still,  for  earliness  alone  they  deserve  a 
place  in  all  gardens.  We  this  season  gathered 
the  variety  called  Early  Beatrice,  fully  ripe 
fruit  from  a  west  wall,  on  July  23,  Early  Louise 
on  August  2,  and  Early  Pavers  on  the  Ifith.  The 
quality  of  flesh  of  any  of  them  cannot  be  said  to 
be  really  first  class,  but  it  is  by  no  means  bad. 
If  only  for  their  earliness  alone  they  are  desening 
of  extended  culture. — W.  H. 

I  am  now  able  to  give  the  ripening  dates 

of  a  few  early  varieties  of  the  Peach  family. 
\Vith  one  exception  they  were  produced  from 
standards  in  an  unheated  orchard  house.  The 
first  three  were  large,  juicy,  and  excellent. 
Alexandra  July  9  ;  Hale's  Early,  July  21;  Early 


Silver,  August  8 ;  Rivers'  new  early  Nectarine 
Advance,  ten  days  earlier  than  Lord  Napier, 
August  7 ;  Rivers'  Early  York  Peach  on  orchard 
house  wall,  July  20.  These  I  can  confidently 
recommend.  The  Nectarine  Advance  is  a  great 
gain  ;  it  is  of  moderate  .size  and  excellent  quality. 
1  have  after  three  years'  trial  rejected  Early  Bea- 
trice, Alfred,  and  Louise.  They  ripen  early,  but  as 
pyramids,  planted  in  the  orchard  house,  X  found 
them  wanting  in  size  and  flavour. — S.  W. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  (FRUIT). 

Pines. — Although  we  have  had  a  short  period 
of  hot  weather,  the  season  is  not  mvichin  advance 
of  last  year,  and  Pines,  owing  to  the  slow  progress 
they  made  through  the  cold  spring  months,  are 
still  rather  backward.  To  make  up  for  lost  time, 
plants  intended  for  early  planting  next  spring 
should  now  receive  every  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  heat,  moisture,  and  stimulating  food,  con- 
sisting of  weak  guano  water,  or  diluted  liquid 
from  the  manure  tank.  When  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots  and  days  decrease  in  length,  root- 
watering  must  be  more  carefully  performed, 
atmospheric  moisture  may  be  decreased,  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  wann  air  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly playing  amongst  the  foliage,  in  order  to 
secure  perfect  maturation  of  the  plants  without 
producing  a  sudden  check.  Let  the  heat  for  the 
present  range  from  70^  at  night  to  8.j°  or  90°  bj- 
day.  Give  air  on  fine  mornings  at  80°,  and  run 
up  to  9.'J°  after  closing.  A  bottom-heat  of  85° 
to  95°  suits  Pines  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Some 
growers  like  a  much  higher  figure,  but  the  little 
they  gain  in  time  is  lost  in  weight.  Smooth 
Cayennes,  Jamaicas,  and  that  excellent  winter 
kind  Lord  Carington,  now  swelhng  off  for  win- 
ter use,  if  kept  close  to  the  glass  to  prevent  the 
crowns  from  becoming  too  large,  cannot  easily 
be  overdone  with  solar  heat,  stimulating  food,  and 
moisture.  Avoid  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible 
by  running  down  the  blinds,  or  covering  with 
mats  on  cold,  chilly  nights.  Remove  ripening 
fruit  to  a  dry  warm  atmosphere  to  finish.  Take 
off  strong  suckers,  pot,  water,  and  plunge  at 
once,  and  shift  any  that  are  well  rooted, 
from  S-in.  to  10-in.  or  11-in.pots. 

Vines. — Houses  of  late  Grapes  intended  for 
Iceeping  tlirough  the  winter  will  now  require 
liberal  ventilation,  with  gentle  fire  heat,  in  order 
to  secure  the  perfect  maturation  of  fruit  and 
wood  by  the  end  of  September.  Reduce  strong 
laterals  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  a 
considerable  length,  but  at  the  same  time  guard 
against  exposing  the  bunches  to  the  sun,  as  black 
Grapes  always  colour  best  under  a  good  canopy 
of  healthy  foliage.  Black  Morocco  and  Madres- 
field  Court  Muscat,  two  varieties  liable  to  crack 
if  heavily  watered  or  allowed  to  hang  in  a  damp 
stagnant  atmosphere,  should  be  heavily  nmlched 
to  prevent  tlie  escape  of  moisture  from  the  bor- 
ders. An  impression  prevails  with  some  growers 
that  their  success  tliis  season  is  entirely  owing  to 
extension  of  lateral,  but  several  very  fine  examples 
of  this  noble  Grape  having  come  under  our  notice 
we  ha\e  found  upon  intiuiry  that  they  have  been 
grown  upon  the  close  st023ping  principle — a  fair 
proof  that  the  secret  of  success  must  be  sought 
tor  in  the  management  of  the  roots  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  circulation  of  dry,  warm  air. 
Jluscats,  now  quite  ripe,  must  be  closely  watched, 
and,  if  necessary,  slightly  shaded  with  Hay- 
thorn's  hexagon  netting  through  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day.  If  the  roots  are  in  external  borders 
some  kind  of  covering  should  be  held  in  readiness 
for  throwing  off  heavy  falls  of  rain.  Gradually 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  house,  using  no 
more  fire  heat  than  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
prevent  the  berries  from  damping,  and  ventilate 
freeh-  on  fine  days.  Follow  up  the  lighting  and 
relaying  of  the  roots  of  early  and  mid-season 
Vines  before  the  leaves  fall.  Keep  them  well  up 
to  the  surface  and  encourage  the  formation 
of  new  spongioles,  by  syringing  and  shutting 
up  with  sun  heat  on  fine  afternoons.  In  cold, 
unfavourable  situations.  Vines  should  always  have 
the  runofinternal,asweUasexternal, borders,  which 
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should  be  well  concreted  and  drained.  Use  new 
turf,  with  an  admixture  of  old  lime  rubble, 
crushed  bones,  and  burnt  earth.  Apply  manure  as 
a  mulching  in  preference  to  mixing  it  with  the 
compost,  and  aim  at  narrow  borders  well  filled 
with  roots,  which  can  be  easily  protected  or  ex- 
cited, as  ch-cumstances  may  dictate,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  Grapes  invariably  set  and  colour 
best  when  the  latter  are  under  the  control  of  the 
cultivator. 

Hardy  Fruit. — Perhaps  never  was  red  spider 
more  troublesome  than  it  is  this  season,  Apples, 
Pears,  Strawberries,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  more  or  less 
infested  with  it.  The  best  remedy  for  keeping  it 
in  check  is  copious  syringing  and  root  watering, 
but  when  its  gets  securely  lodged  under  the  leaves 
it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  it.  A 
strenuous  effort  should,  however,  be  made,  as 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls  are  fairly 
plentiful,  and,  other  fruits  being  scarce,  they  will 
be  unusually  acceptable.  Where  water  is  laid  on 
and  flexible  hose  can  be  carried  along  the  foot  of 
the  walls,  a  handy  man  can  easily  direct  the  full 
force  of  the  water  in  a  way  that  will  turn  nearly 
every  leaf  much  better  than  can  be  done  with 
the  engine  or  syringe,  and  as  these  pests  cannot 
long  exist  in  a  cold  bath,  a  nightly  application 
until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  will  generally  clear 
the  trees,  while  the  water  on  its  way  through  to 
the  border  will  stimulate  the  roots  and  greatly 
increase  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Cfloice 
Pears  on  walls  will  require  resting,  to  protect 
them  from  the  depredations  of  blackbirds  and 
tomtits.  Ordinary  fishing-nets  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Strawberry  plantations  may  still  be 
made  there,  as  in  many  places  runners  have 
neither  been  plentiful'  nor  good.  To  secure  a 
good  stock  of  clean  early  runners  for  potting  or 
planting,  a  few  rows  of  each  kind  should  be 
planted  out  every  }"ear.  These  should  be  well 
watered  and  mulched  and  divested  of  all  flower- 
stems  as  they  throw  up  in  the  spring.  Trim  out 
old  beds,  and  leave  the  ground  clear  for  the 
present  to  ripen  the  crowns  and  surface  roots, 
before  the  mulching  is  put  on  in  the  autumn. 
Dress  out  old  Piaspbcrry  canes,  and  tie  the  young 
ones  up  to  prevent  them  from  getting  injured  by 
wind.  W.  Coleman. 

Easlnor  Castle. 
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TWO  CKOPS  AT  ONCE. 

Peas  and  Potatoes. — A  very  happy  combi- 
nation on  the  dining  table,  but  our  business  as 
gardeners  is  with  vegetables  before  they  pass 
into  the  cook's  hands ;  I  am,  therefore,  about  to 
introduce  to  you  quite  a  radical  change  in  grow- 
ing the  former  vegetable.  Heretofore  we  have 
been  careful  to  sow  Peas  in  rows  and  provide 
them  with  boughs  to  hang  upon,  but  from  what 
I  see  here — good-bye  for  ever  to  sticks,  hurdles, 
and  all  such  hindrances  to  the  free  growth  of 
Peas,  for  I  can  well  see  that  Peas  will  have  none 
of  them.  The  custom,  I  find,  in  this  part  of  the 
■world  -where  Potatoes  are  planted  is  to  sow  a 
Pea  here  and  a  Pea  there,  and  let  the  two  grow 
together.  In  this  way  two  crops  are  securedon 
one  piece  of  land,  and  neither  seem  the  worse 
for  the  companionship;  indeed,  the  success 
which  has  attended  this  new  method  of  cultiva- 
tion is  beyond  belief.  The  Peas  protect  the 
Potatoes,  and,  I  suppose,  in  a  certain  measure 
the  haulm  of  the  Potatoes  keep  the  Peas  from 
direct  contact  with  the  ground ;  anyway,  the 
result  is  an  extraordinary  crop  without  any 
diminution  in  the  yield  of  Potatoes.  One 
particular  plot  to  which  my  attention  was  called 
■was  planted  -with  Veitch's  Perfection  Pea,  and 
the  result  in  this  case  was  simply  enormous,  and 
the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  I  am  told,  was  very 
limited.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  this  plan  has 
been  tried  elsewhere.    My  Peas,  grown  in  the 


old-fashioned  -way  and  properly  boughed,  •were 
next  door  to  a  failure. 

Seaford,  Susse.v.         "\V.  II.  Cullingford. 


Red  Currant  Tomato. — Amongst  the 
thirty-six  or  more  varieties  of  Tomatoes  which 
we  are  growing  this  season  we  have  several  small- 
fruited  ones,  but  Carter's  Red  Currant  is  decidedly 
the  best.  The  individual  fruits  are  the  size  of 
large  green  Peas,  and  some  of  the  bunches  of 
Grape-like  clusters  contain  upwards  of  sixty 
berries.  Having  so  many  good  large  kinds  for 
cooldng,  I  need  not  say  much  about  this  for  that 
purpose,  but  as  an  ornamental  fruit  it  is  most  at- 
tractive.— J.  MuiR, 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Bean. — We  send  for  your 
inspection  a  coujjle  of  plants  of  our  dwarf  French 
Lean,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  is  ofEered  for  the 
first  time  this  season.  We  think  you  will  be 
struck  with  its  enormous  productiveness,  dwarf 
habit,  and  the  handsome  shape  of  its  pods.  We 
recommend  it  spesially  as  a  forcing  kind,  as  it 
proves  to  be  as  productive  in-doors  as  out. — G. 
Cooling  &  Son,  Bath.  [The  plants  sent  were 
literally  loaded  with  pods.  Evidently  the  variety 
is  most  prolific] 

Pride  of  America  Potato. — In  order  to 
show  the  productiveness  of  this  Potato  I  give  the 
weight  produced  from  7  lbs.  planted,  viz.,  288  lbs., 
so  that  from  every  1  lb.  set  I  have  rather  more 
than  il  lbs.  for  it.  The  seed,  which  I  had  from 
Messrs.  Carter,  grew  with  great  vigour,  so  much 
so  that  the  haulm  in  many  cases  was  covered  with 
little  tubers. — W.  LlMEHOUSE,  Hindon  Hall,  Saf- 
fron   ]]  allien. 

Ro^wden's  Brown  Cos  Lettuce.— This  Let- 
tuce seems  to  be  very  little  known  or  grown,  though 
its  merits,  especially  as  a  variety  for  winter  and 
spring  use,  are  superior  to  those  of  anj'  other  sort 
I  ever  grew.  I  have  never  seen  it  catalogued  in 
more  than  one  or  two  London  seed  lists.  It  is 
remarkably  hardy,  of  close  compact  habit,  requir- 
ing no  tying,  and  it  is  of  unsurpassed  flavour.  I 
have  discarded  other  roots  of  Cos  Lettuce  for 
winter  and  spring  use.  As  regards  size,  it  is  not 
quite  equal  to  the  old  black-seeded  Brown  Cos, 
Hick's  hardy  Cos,  and  similar  sorts,  but  has  far 
less  waste  outside  leaves  than  any  of  them.  It 
has  only  to  be  grown  to  be  properly  appreciated. 
—J.  E. 

Among  the  Peas. — On  reading  the  remarks 
on  this  subject  (p.  152),  I  was  struck  with  the 
difference  of  description  of  Telephone  and  the 
Pea  I  hav3  got  liere  under  that  name.  Inside  the 
packet  of  seed  which  I  obtained  was  a  note 
saying  that  the  plants  would  require  no  support 
when  growing.  But  it  was  fortunate  for  the  sake 
of  the  crop  that  a  few  sticks  were  added  when  the 
others  were  being  staked,  as  the  plants  have  now 
reached  an  average  height  of  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft., 
withpods(I  was  almost  going  to  sayto  correspond) 
6  in.  long  and  well  filled  with  from  8  to  11  Peas 
each.  Itis  in  all  respects  a  profitable  Pea,  despite 
its  Brobdingnagian  proportions.  Can  anyone  say 
from  this  description  what  variety  it  is  ? — R.  McL. 

Cardiff  Castle  Cucumber.— For  several 
years  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  this 
Cucumber  at  Cardifl:  Castle,  and  each  time  I  have 
seen  it  I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed 
with  its  good  qualities.  I  have  also  seen  it 
growing  in  many  gardens  this  season,  and 
exhibited  at  several  of  our  Welsh  shows,  and  in 
each  case  its  distinct  character  and  general 
excellence  have  attracted  attention.  The  fruits 
are  produced  in  great  numbers,  and  for  a  re- 
markable length  of  time.  As  a  rule  they  are 
little  more  than  1  ft.  in  length,  and  iDodels  as 
regaids  shape,  each  end  being  as  thick  as  any 
part  of  the  centre.  In  colour  it  is  a  deep  green. 
— Cambrian. 

Fertilising  Cucumbers.— Should  Cucum- 
ber blossoms  be  fertilised  ?  is  a  question  often 
asked,  and  one  to  whicli  I  answer,  no,  except  in  the 
case  of  Cucumbers  grown  for  seed.  On  the  con- 
trary, pick  off  all  the  male  blossoms  as  they 


appear,  and  thin  out  the  female  ones  to  the 
amount  of  crop  required,  as  most  of  the  free- 
bearing  sorts  show  a  great  many  more  tlian  the 
plants  can  possibly  bring  to  perfection.  If  any 
one  is  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  this  advice,  let 
him  try  it  on  a  pair  of  flowers  side  by  side  on  the 
same  plant,  and  he  will  not  require  to  wait  many 
days  before  he  will  see  the  ill  effects  of  fertilisa- 
tion, for  while  the  non-fertilised  bloom  will 
produce  a  handsome  fruit  of  nearly  the  same 
diameter  thoughout,  the  fertilised  fruit  will 
probably  be  crooked,  and  while  thin  at  the  handle 
will  be  extremely  bulky  at  the  apex.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  reason  of  the  opinion  getting  abroad 
that  the  most  crooked  and  worst  shaped  fruits 
only  should  be  saved  for  seed,  as  they  are  the 
fruits  that  have  been  accidentally  fertilised  by 
bees  or  other  insects,  while  the  handome  Cucum- 
bers are  the  non-fertilised  ones.  Therefore,  only 
fertilise  the  blossoms  artificially  when  seed  is  the 
object  in  view,  [t  is  quite  different  with  Melons, 
for  although  they  both  produce  male  and  female 
blossoms,  the  Melon  does  not  swell  its  fruit  up 
satisfactorily  unless  fertilised,  but  the  Cucumber 
is  most  valuable  when  it  is  not  fertilised. — J. 
Geoom,  Linton. 

Cucumbers. — See  that  youngplants,  intended 
to  take  tlie  place  of  Melons  now  ripening  off  do 
not  become  pot-bound  before  the  house  is  ready 
for  them.  It  is  better  to  keep  on  shifting  into 
larger  pots  than  to  push  forward  the  planting 
before  the  house  is  properly  cleansed,  as  Melons, 
under  the  best  of  management,  invariably  leave 
insect  pests  behind  them,  and  a  cramped  condition 
of  the  roots  of  young  Cucumber  plants  is  a  certain 
forerunner  of  an  outbreak  of  red  spider.  Plants 
in  pots  and  frames  will  now  require  careful  atten- 
tion to  stopping,  thinning,  watering,  and  airing. 
Remove  all  old  leaves  and  vines,  crop  lightly,  and 
top-dress  with  rich  tm'fy  loam  as  the  roots  appear 
on  the  surface.  Close  up  with  plenty  of  sun-heat 
about  3  p.m.,  renovate  the  linings,  and  cover 
with  mats  at  night. — W.  Coleman,  Eastnor 
Castle. 

Globe  Artichokes  from  Seed.— I  Iiave 
been  astonished  (and  as  I  find  that  many  of  our 
brethren  are  astonished  also,  I  submit  the  cause 
of  my  surprise  to  The  Garden)  with  regard  to 
Globe  Artichokes.  A  small  packet  of  seed,  which 
I  purchased  from  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  was 
sown  Feb.  18,  1881,  and  we  have  been  cutting 
large  heads  of  excellent  flavour,  and  shall  have  a 
good  supply  for  some  time  to  come.  The  use  of 
the  Globe  (Artichoke)  did  not  form  part  of  my 
education,  and  I  am  profoundly  ignorant  of  its 
habits ;  but  it  does  seem  a  marvellous  develop- 
ment from  the  little  black  seeds  to  luxuriant 
plants,  large  in  foliage,  and  liberal  in  "  fruit."  It 
may  be  well  to  state  that  the  seed  was  sown  in 
my  stove  (a  single  seed  in  a  pot),  grown  on  in  a 
warm  frame,  and  tlie  young  plants,  having  been 
gradually  hardened,  were  jjlaced  in  the  beds  in 
Jlay,  protected  from  frost  (of  which  we  had  some 
sharp  visitations)  bj'  some  short  pieces  of  Yew. 
My  gardener  seems  to  be  himself  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  successful  results  of  his  clever 
and  careful  management.— S.  R.  H. 

Autumn  -  so-WTi  Onions.  —  The  proper 
season  for  sowing  main  crops  of  autumn  Onions  is 
now  at  hand,  and  a  very  important  crop  it  is  ;  for 
in  places  where  the  Onion  fly  almost  annihilates 
spiing-sown  crops,  autumn-sown  ones  generally 
escape,  and  with  care  may  be  utilised  for  the  sup- 
ply of  more  than  half  the  year.  In  order  to  make 
the  most  of  autumn-sown  crops,  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct sowings  should  be  made,  as  very  much 
depends  on  the  season ;  the  earliest  sown  crop 
that  we  have  here,  about  tlie  middle  of  August, 
comes  in  very  useful  for  drawing  green  in  spring 
and  through  the  summer  months,  while  those 
sown  the  end  of  August  or  first  week  in 
September  come  in  best  for  transplanting  for  late 
summer  and  autumn  use ;  for,  although  many 
Onion  growers  say  that  the  crop  should  be  sown 
where  it  is  to  remain,  I  find  that  we  generally  get 
the  finest  bulbs  from  transplanted  crops.  We  are 
now  using  such  bulbs,  and  they  are  quite  equal  to 
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the  imported  ones,  both  in  size  and  mildness  of 
flavour.  I  find  that  for  these  transplanted  bulbs 
the  soil  can  hardly  be  too  rich,  but  where  .sown 
to  stand  the  winter  we  do  not  manure  so  heavily. 
We  sow  1  ft.  apart  and  transplant  at  the  same 
distance,  and  the  richer  the  soil  tlie  milder  the 
flavour  of  the  Onions.  It  is  when  checked  and 
starved  that  they  become  so  hot  and  string)'.  Wo 
use  Giant  Kocca,  white  Spanish,  and  the  Globe 
and  tiat  Tripoli  Onions;  make  the  soil  firm  by 
treading  or  rolling,  and  sow  moderately  thick  to 
allow  for  casualties  during  winter  and  for  drawing 
green  in  spring.  The  remnant  will  make  an  early 
summer  crop  while  the  transplanted  ones  are 
growing  to  a  large  size. — J.  Groom. 


NOTES    FROM    YOKKSIIIRR. 

SpIH.EA  OB  GlLLENH  TKIFOLIATA  is  finely 
in  flower,  a  condition  in  which  it  has  been  for 
many  weeks.  Insignificant  as  the  flowers  are, 
tlie  arrangement  of  them  renders  this  drooping 
and  almost  creeping  shrub  a  most  desirable 
plant,  which  furtlier  commends  itself  to  us  by 
the  fact  that  it  adapts  itself  admirably  to  any 
situation.  More  especially  is  it  suitable  for 
furnishing  a  carpet  for  such  things  as  Lilies, 
Gladioli,  and  other  late  and  tall  subjects. 

Pk.vt.stemox  cob.ea. — This  plant  I  imported 
from  North  America  last  autumn.  It  was 
planted  in  an  ordinary  bed,  in  no  way  protected, 
and  in  spring  it  pushed  four  or  five  vigorous 
shoots,  all  of  which,  for  several  weeks  past, 
have  been  profu.sely  furnished  with  flowers  of 
singular  shape,  as  the  specific  name  of  the 
plant  implies.  I  allowed  the  thick,  fleshy, 
round  stems  to  rest  on  the  ground,  and  now,  at 
the  length  of  3  ft.,  clothed  with  heart-.shaped 
etem-cla.sping  leaves,  they  lift  up  their  extremi- 
ties about  y  in.,  and  show  their  flowers  to  great 
advantage.  Of  all  the  Pentstemons  which  1 
grow  this  has  proved  the  mo.st  interesting,  not 
merely  because  it  is  a  new  arrival,  but  because 
of  its  distinctness,  which  is  most  pronounced. 

EnvN'Giu.M  Gir,ANTErM  is  just  now  very 
attractive  ;  a  moderate  sized  specimen  froni 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  densely  branched  and 
flowered,  forms  an  attractive  object.  A  fine 
glaucous  metallic  colour  (nearly  blue)  pervades 
the  whole  plant,  which  is  very  suitable  for 
planting  as  i-solated  specimens. 

Anthericum  Dorseti  has  been  with  me  a 
long  time  in  flower ;  its  blooms  though  small 
are  very  eflfective,  being  pure  white,  of  starry 
form,  and  having  bright  orange  stamens : 
they  are  borne  on  slender  stems,  .'I  it. 
high,  well  branched,  and  spreading.  This  is 
a  plant  seemingly  suitable  for  any  situa- 
tion, a.s  the  wind  appears  neither  to  break 
it  nor  bruise  its  flowers.  When  grown 
amongst  ornamental  (irasses  it  is  very 
effective. 

Gen-tiax.s.— Of  these,  G.  gelida,  G.  brachy- 
phylla,  G.  asclepiadea,  and  G.  cruciata  are  now 
finely  in  bloom.  The  flowers  of  G.  bracliypliylla 
are,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  but  very 
slightly  different  from  those  of  G.  bavarica, 
which  flowered  .some  time  ago — perhaps  a  little 
more  elongated,  but  the  foliage  is  quite  di.stinct, 
being  somewhat  glaucou.s — nearly  grey,  and  the 
plant  is  procumbent  and  branched. 

LlNAIilA    RETICULATA    AIREA    ri'HPCREA. — 

This  beautiful  annual  produces  flowers  in  great 
variety,  varying  in  colour  from  rose-purple  to 
dark  orange.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  sight  to 
.see  this  grown  as  a  bedding  plant ;  it  produces 
numerous  flowers  on  a  much  branched  stem,  not 
over  tall,  to  the  end  of  the  season.  It  continually 
sends  up  new  and  vigorous  flower-stems.  No 
flower  can  be  more  effective  for  brilliancy  and 
no  annual  more  ea.sily  raised. 

Ononis  arvensis  is,  I  fear,  but  little  valued  ; 
it  should  be  grown  in  large  patches,  when  it  is 


most  effective:  the  small  rose-coloured.  Pea-like 
flowers  are  borne  G  in.  from  the  ground,  and  are 
topped  with  the  newer  growths  of  the  plant,  of 
a  greyish  green  colour,  and  very  downy,  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  not  a  brilliant,  but  a  pleasing 
object.  Tlie  new  growths  in  their  turn  supply 
flowers  in  abundance. 

Statice  tauiiica  is  a  little  plant  wliich  bears 
a  very  large  head  of  bloom  ;  the  stem  is  single 
to  the  height  of  G  in.,  but  there  it  begins  to 
brand],  increasing  in  that  respect  rapidly  as  it 
ascends,  the  smaller  ones  being  winged,  and  the 
smallest  carrying  tlieir  flowers  reflexed  in  a 
pleasing  manner.  The  flowers  all  face  one 
direction.  The  dense  head  of  bl(  om  is  often  l'  ft. 
through. 

Gat.ax  aphylla  is  one  of  the  handsome.st 
little  plants  one  can  have  on  rockwoi-k ;  its  stout, 
round,  or  heart-shaped  leaves,  wliich  are  ever- 
green, beautifully  toothed  and  tinted,  are  borne 
on  slender  stems  li  in.  or  ^<  in.  high,  though  from 
a  specimen  I  have  had  sent  me  from  its  native 
habitat  in  North  America  it  would  .seem  to 
grow  to  more  tlian  1  ft.  high  ;  its  white  wand- 
like flowers  must  have  suggested  its  common 
name  (Wand  plant).  For  some  time  I  found  this 
diflicult  to  grow,  but  latterly  I  have  proved  it 
to  be  of  easy  culture,  viz.,  in  peat  or  leaf-soil,  in 
a  somewhat  dislied  or  moist  part  of  the  rock- 
work. 

Antenxahia  hyperhohea  and  tomentosa 
are  rock  plants  such  as  all  must  be  pleased  to 
cultivate,  being  effective  and  easUy  grown  ;  and 
being  of  steady  growth  and  neat  habit,  thev 
make  suitable  neighbours  to  any  rare  species,  a 
matter  of  importance,  which  will  be  well  under- 
stood by  tliose  who  have  lost  many  choice 
plants  from  the  encroachments  of  gross  growers. 

Creepers  for  Eockwork;  should  include 
Linaria  pilo.sa,  Lobelia  illicifolia,  audSibthorpia 
europa?a — three  of  the  prettiest  I  know,  and 
they  have  all  proved  quite  hardy  with  me  for 
two  winters  on  an  open  rockery.  The  Linaria 
forms  a  carpet  of  dense,  grey,  downy  foliage, 
pleasingly  spotted  with  its  tiny  pale  purple 
flowers.  Tlie  Lobelia  runs  more  freely ;  the 
yellowi-sh-green  little  leaves  arc  not  verv 
numerou.s,  .so  that  the  wiry  stems  are  visible, 
and  have  a  net-like  appearance :  on  such  a 
groundwork  the  pure  wliite  starry  flowers  con- 
tinuously produced  are  very  con.spicuous.  Our 
native  Sibthorpia  is  well  known  ;  in  form  like 
a  miniature  Ivy,  it  seeks  every  available  bit  of 
surf  ace  of  earth  and  stone,  which  it  .soon  covers,  but 
so  fragile  is  the  covering  so  formed,  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  damage  it  has  done  its  neighbours 
by  over-growing  them.  To  these  might  be  added 
Linnoea  borealis  and  Acnena  Novffi-Zealandi», 
both  well  known. 

Mahshai.ua  CiESPiTOSA. — This  very  pretty 
but  slow-growing  plant  has  long  delighted  us 
with  one  or  two  heads  of  its  small  wliite 
liowers,  borne  on  stout  stems  in  umbels,  !J  in. 
liigli,  the  foliage  being  .somewhat  grassy.  1 
have  sought  in  vain  among.st  trade  lists  and 
other  liooks  for  information  respecting  tliis 
plant,  but  have  failed.  I  sliould,  therefore,  be 
thankful  to  any  one  who  has  had  experience 
with  it  if  they  would  furnish  me  with  some 
particulars  respecting  its  culture.  I  grow  it 
in  light  leaf  soil  and  between  large  stones,  but, 
as  has  been  .stated,  it  grows  slowly  and  owers 
very  sparingly.  "  J.  Wood. 

Tl'oudn'/le,  Kir/;.ttall. 


all  the  year  ronnd.  Evergreens  are  alternated 
with  deciduous  plants  such  as  the  Weigelas, 
Wistarias,  tec,  and  various  Clemati-ses  run  indis- 
criminately amongst  the  whole  of  them,  producing 
a  very  pretty  effect  for  a  long  time.  I  may  mention 
another  plant  that  has  become  established  in  the 
crevices  of  the  wall,  and  which  gives  us  beautiful 
masses  of  blue,  although  hy  no  means  like  a 
wall  climber.  I  allude  to  Campanula  carpatica, 
that  seems  as  much  at  home  on  a  wall  as  the 
.stonccrop,  and  when  once  established  it  needs  no 
further  attention,  as  it  propagates  itself, 
and  in  periods  of  the  greatest  drought  looks  as 
green  and  \  igorous  as  in  the  most  genial  of 
seiisons. — J.  G. 


Weigelas  as    "Wall    Plants.— Although 

generally  grown  .is  bushes,  the  v:irious  sorts  of 
Weigela  are  \  ery  beautiful  on  walls,  the  shoots  of 
last  year's  growth  becoming  perfect  wreaths  of 
bloom.  We  have  a  terrace  wall  annually  covered 
with  blossoms,  and  scarcelv  ever  without    some 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS  IX  LONDON 
WINDOWS. 
CoL.  Stuart  Wortley  has  been  calling  otir 
attention  to  the  deplorable  state  of  what  are 
called  the  Horal  decorations  in  London  windows. 
He  does  not  mean  St.  Giles's  or  the  East-end,  but 
the  best  houses  in  the  West-end  of  London,  which 
surpass  each  other  in  the  hideousness  of  the 
boxes  which  their  occupants  allow  to  be  placed 
outside  the  windows  in  the  season.  It  is  nearly 
always  the  same  thing,  mostly  red  Geraniums, 
sometimes  with  yellow  and  blue  accompaniments  ; 
and  the  boxes  are  usually  of  the  same  pattern  ; 
the  arrangement  is  made  to  slope  from  back  to 
front  exactly  in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  all  might 
have  been  done  by  the  same  person.  We  mention 
St.  Giles's  and  the  East-end  ;  but,  to  do  justice  to 
these  interesting  localities,  we  must  say  that  the 
floral  decorations  therein  are  sometimes  better 
than  in  the  great  houses  along  Park  Lane  and 
elsewhere,  which  we  omit  particular  mention  of. 
A  workman  may  have  his  own  fancy,  and  show 
it,  or  a  poor  women  may  have  a  liking  for  a  few 
patches  of  Southernwood,  so  that  the  effect  is  not 
so  bad  as  in  the  aristocratic  and  other  mansions 
we  allude  to.  The  other  day  in  passing  from 
Covent  Garden  towards  0-xford  Street  we  saw  the 
whole  of  a  small  house  in  St.  Giles  beautifully 
embellished  with  the  common  3Ione3--\vort.  A 
wide  box  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  house  just 
below  the  first  floor  windows  on  a  projection. 
This  contained  one  sheet  of  Money-wort,  which 
drooped  down  and  quite  relieved  the  dismal 
street. 

We  have  often  thought  of,  and  noticed,  this 
glaring  business  of  the  West-end  windows  which 
Col.  Wortley  referred  to  ;  but,  feeling  convinced 
of  the  hopelessness  of  stopping  it  in  any  way,  had 
come  to  regard  it  as  one  regards  London  smut  or 
London  noises,  Covent  Garden  confusion,  and 
other  evils  of  our  city  life,  which  seem  safe  from 
attack  alike  by  science  or  common  sen.se.  If  we 
said  the  dismal  enclosures  called  gardens  in  and 
around  Ijondon  are  so  badly  managed  by  those 
wlio  ought  to  know  how  to  look  after  them,  and 
the  public  gardensthemselves  are  glaringly  wrong, 
what  hope  can  we  have  of  the  people  who  decorate 
the  windows  1  It  is  only  a  year  or  two  since 
Leicester  Scpiare  was  planted  :  the  conditions  of 
the  gniimd  ;ind  atmiisphere  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  tliose  who  had  to  do  with  it  :  the  fate  of 
e\ergieens  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  and  conifer- 
ous trees  must  be  well  known  to  anybody  who 
watches  what  goes  on  in  London,  or  even  near  our 
towns  and  cities.  'i'et  there  deliberately  were 
planted  many  costly  evergreens,  thick  set,  fresh 
from  a  country  nursery,  only  to  shrivel  up  and 
perish  from  the  soot  the  first  winter.  The  amount 
of  money  th.at  is  annually  wasted  in  London  gar- 
dens in  planting  things,  which  everybody  lianng 
the  slightest  experience  of  London  gardening 
must  know  will  i|uickly  perish,  is  immense,  and 
it  seems  hopeless  to  fight  against  the  waste. 

We  should  much  prefer  seeing  nothing  at  all 
to  seeing  the  same  flowers  in  e\eiy  window. 
Occasionally  one  does  see  a  house  garlanded  with 
Virginian  Creeper,  and,  better  still,  with  the  com- 
mon Jasmine.  A  great  many  plants,  including 
the  hardy  Ferns,  do  remarkably  well  in  London, 
it  their  several  wants  are  attended  to.  To  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  plants  is  a  serious  business,  be- 
cause one  has  to  get  what  one  can  in  the  market, 
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unless  there  is  a  nursery  or  garden  to  cull  from. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  few  green  plants  with  a  little 
bit  of  colour  would  be  much  better  than  the  same 
glare  of  colour  eveiywhere.  The  same  amount 
of  attention  and  money  now  devoted  to  window 
gardening  outdoors  might,  we  think,  with  advan- 
tage to  all  interested,  be  transferred  to  the  grow- 
ing and  arranging  of  flowers  indoors  which  are 
so  mucli  more  varied,  capable  of  being  more 
prettily  arranged,  and  would  satisfy  everj'body, 
whereas  in  only  few  instances  is  a  satisfactorily 
result  obtained  out-of-doors.  The  indoor  plants 
would  also  be  sure  to  receive  from  the  ladies  of 
the  house  a  far  greater  amount  of  care  and  atten- 
tion than  the  window  gardening  outdoors,  and  be 
all  the  better  for  it.—Field. 


NOTES    FROM   NEWRY. 

SoLANUM  LACINIATUM,  taiccn  altogether,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  family  to  wliich  it  belongs  ; 
in  a  fairly  drj'  warm  position  it  is  quite  hardy, 
that  is,  it  is  usually  liilled  to  the  ground  in  tlie 
winter,  but  comes  up  again  with  renewed  vigour. 
When  well  established  it  makes  an  annual  gro\vth 
of  i  ft.  or  5  ft.  with  leaves  from  6  in.  to  9  in. 
long,  and  only  in  strong  specimens  do  they 
assume  their  characteristic  laciniate  form.  The 
large  crumpled  purple  blossoms  are  distinct  and 
handsome,  and  so  are  the  incli  long  orange-yellow 
fruits ;  and  whether  in  flower,  foliage,  or  fruit  it 
quite  deserves  a  place  in  any  garden  likely  to 
suit  it. 

Hyoscyamus  phtsaloides. — What  a  chaste 
and  distinct  plant  this  is  1  Here,  in  good  soil,  it 
grows  about  ]  yd.  high  and  as  much  through, 
opening  every  day  a  number  of  its  handsome 
blossoms ;  these  are  about  2  in.  over,  pale  starch 
blue  in  colour,  with  large  pure  white  centres,  and 
five  deep  purple  stains  at  the  base.  The  large  leafy 
calyx  is  also  a  feature  of  the  plant. 

Lobelia  ramosa  has  the  largest  (so  far  as  I 
know)  and  the  deepest  purple-blue  flowers  of  all 
the  dwarf  growing  section.  It  is  an  annual,  erect 
in  habit,  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  high.  It  should  be 
raised  in  spring  and  planted  out  in  patclies  here 
and  there  on  rockwork,  &c.     It  is  very  beautiful. 

Ranqnculus  speciosus  fl.-pl.,  not  to  be  out- 
done by  other  hardy  plants,  either  blooming 
naturally  at  this  time,  or  for  a  second  time  as 
many  do,  is  now  throwing  up  quite  a  crop  of 
golden  yellow  Sowers,  not,  however,  quite  so  large 
as  the  spring  ones  are.  By-the-by,  it  is  the  only 
flower  of  its  particular  colour  now  in  bloom  here. 

Senecio  pulcher  is  now  asserting  itself, 
and  very  fine  it  is.  I  cannot  quite  understand  how 
it  should  be  so  precocious  m  some  places  and  not 
in  others.  Our  lines  are  liere  cast  in  rather 
pleasant  places ;  still  tliis  plant  never  blooms  the 
first  season  with  us  either  from  seed  or  cuttings. 
I  find  the  best  results  to  ensue  by  planting  out 
early  in  the  spring  good  year-old  plants.  Perhaps 
the  yearlings  we  hear  of  as  flowering  so  well  and 
so  early  are  like  the  spring-struck  Fuchsias  that 
sometimes  appear  at  the  flower  shows,  but  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  rooted  the  September 
previous. 

LiLiUM  CAROLINIANUM  is  now  finely  in  flower 
in  a  damp,  shady  position  8  ft.  high,  and  very 
telling  against  a  dark  background.  L.  superbum 
planted  along  with  it  is  now  the  same  heigut,  and 
will  be  jast  coming  into  bloom  as  the  former  is 
going  out.  This  is  a  practice  that  should  be  al- 
w.ays  followed  when  we  have  similar  subjects 
succeeding  each  other.  Mr.  WoUey  Dod's  late- 
blooming  white  Lily  will  be  invaluable  for  this 
purpose. 

LosiCERA  TATARICA,  a  good  hardy  shrub 
which  blooms  profusely  in  spring,  and  now  pro- 
fusely laden — reddened,  in  fact — with  shining, 
Red-Currant-like  twin  fruits.  Birds  do  not  seem 
to  care  for  them,  and  so  they  remain  for  a  long 
time.  We  have  two  forms  of  it,  one  a  deep  crim- 
son. 

Sambucus  macrophtlla,  called  by  some 
nurserymen  the  Cauliflower  Elder,  the  latest 
bloomingof  all,is  now  ver}' fine;  indeed  completely 
covered    by    its    handsome    l-ft.-wide  heads  of 


creamy  white  flowers.  It  is  of  much  dwarfcr 
stature  than  the  common  Elder,  but  I  find  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  cutting  it  down 
annually.  Thus  treated  it  produces  strong  shoots, 
\er}'  handsome  leaves,  and  larger  heads  of 
flowers. 

Hydrangea  radiata  (nivea)  is  another  really 
good,  very  hardy,  white-flowered  shrub  of  some- 
what trailing  habit.  It  comes  into  flower  before 
any  other  species,  and  is  never  injured  by  frost. 

T.  Smith. 


THE  ROCKBKY  AT  LAMPORT  HALL. 

Thb  rockery  at  Lamport,  situated  on  a  branch 
of  the  L.  &  N.-W.  Railway,  half  an  hour  from 
Blisworth,  on  the  Market  llai-borough  line,  is  a 
curiosity  in  its  way,  and  probably  diiters  con- 
siderably from  all  others,  not  only  in  construc- 
tion, but  in  the  general  character  of  the  plant- 
ing. These  remarks  might  lead  the  reader  to 
suppose  it  to  be  a  thing  to  be  avoided ;  such, 
however,  is  by  uo  means  the  case,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  opinions  of  the  distinguislied 
botanists  and  persons  of  taste  who  have  from 
time  to  time  visited,  it,  their  expres.sions  almost 
without  exception,  having  been  no  less  indicative 


a  nook  of  tlio  Rockw  urk  at  Lamport. 

of  surprise  than  of  admiration.  The  constructor, 
Sir  Charles  Lsham,  not  only  laid  every  stone,  but 
has  watched  it  almost  daily  for  33  years,  having 
allowed  uo  other  hand  to  interfere.  He  says 
his  desire  has  been  to  exhibit  Nature  under  a 
new  aspect  by  imitating  some  of  her  choicest 
effects  in  miniature,  thereby  exhibiting  them  to 
the  closest  inspection  of  the  critic.  Unstratified 
rocks  and  crags  and  pigmy  trees,  clad  with  Ivy 
1o  match,  are  here  found  in  a  space  shoi't  of 
100  ft.  in  length  which  would  naturally  occupy 
a  considerable  space.  His  desire  was  not  to 
cause  astonishment  by  an  assemblage  of  big 
stones,  or  even  of  rare  plants,  few  of  the  former 
being  of  a  size  above  what  a  man  might  lift, 
others  being  but  a  few  ounces  in  weight;  every 
one,  however,  is  effective  in  its  position  when 
minutely  examined,  and  the  red  ironstone  being 
beautiful  in  colour  and  construction,  and  the 
plants  mostly  evergreen,  the  whole  has  a  pleas- 
ing and  startling  effect  throughout  the  year. 
The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  a  trained 
specimen  of  Abies  orientalis  4  ft.  high,  in  which 
a  life-like  monkey  is  swinging  in  the  most  uatiu-al 
manner.  II.  I. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 


PLANTING  CHOICE  AND  RENOVATING 
OLD  SHRUBBERIES. 

The  shrubbery  is  destined  to  occupy  a  more  im- 
portant place  in  our  pleasure    gardens    in    the 
future  than  it  has    done  in   the    past,    as    the 
rigidly    formal   style   of  flower    gardening    loses 
favour,  and   more   attention  is    devoted   to    the 
numerous  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes  than  we  have  now  at  our  dis- 
posal.    Up  to  the  present  time  I  think  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  shrubberies  in  our  gardens  and 
woods  have    presented   little    variety ;    and    one 
reason  for  this  is  probably  that  more"  anxiety  has 
been  felt   about   filling   up   ground    than    about 
making  a   choice   selection,   and   when  the  latter 
by  has  been  attempted  the  object  has  beendefeated 
after  neglect,  whereby  many  of  the  most  choice 
subjects  have  been  crowded  out  by  the  stronger, 
growing  and  commoner  species,  and  lost  sight  of. 
How  many  of  our  shrubberies  present  only  a  mass  of 
common    evergreens,    consisting    principally    of 
Laurels,  Hollies,  Yews,  and  a  few  of  the  com- 
monest deciduous  shrubs,  all  growing  in  a  con- 
fused mass,  the  strongest  species  finally  usurping 
the  position  altogether,  and  the  weakest,  as  the 
saying  is,   going  to  the  wall.      In  the  outlying 
skirts  of  the  garden  a  plantation  of  this  kind  may 
do  well  enough  when  shelter  only  or  furnished 
appearance   is  all  that  is  desired,  and  common 
shrubs   cost    less:    but   in  the  more  ornamental 
portions  of  the  grounds,  where  shrubs  necessarily 
enter  extensively  into  the  general  combination, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  shrubbery  should   not 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the   attention  that  is  be- 
stowed upon  flower  beds  and  borders,  and  be  made 
quite  as  interesting.      Once  planted,  shrubs  are 
apt   to   be    forgotten  until  they  get  overgrown, 
when  a  general  cutting  down  is  resorted  to,  and 
the  consequences  of  neglect  are  then  discovered 
in  the  many  choice  but  weaker  subjects  that  have 
perished  in  tlie  struggle  for  existence.     No  col- 
lection of  ornamental  shrubs  can  be  long  preserved 
in  good  health  and  order  without  care  and  culture 
any  more  than  our  flower  beds.     Nurserymen  un- 
derstand   this    well,  and  v/e  do  not  know    any 
garden  where  tlie  effects  of  judicious  planting  and 
care  are  so  well  exemplifled   as  in  some  of  the 
large  nivrseries,  where  the  "  show  borders,"  as  they 
are    usually    called,  are  furnished  with  a   well- 
selected  assortment  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  kept 
in   good  order.      Of  course,  the  nurseryman  has 
advantages  in  making  a  display  of  this  kind  that 
the  private  grower  does  not  possess,  for  he  can 
select  his  materials  from  a  varied  and  extensive 
stock,  whereas  the  latter  has  to  buy,  and  some  of 
our  hardy  shrubs  are  expensive.     This,  however, 
might  also    be   remedied   to  some  extent  were 
private  tree  and  shrub  nurseries  more  common  on 
gentlemen's    estates,   and  better  furnished  than 
t;hey  are  at  present.      The  nursery  border,  how- 
ever, shows   one  how  very  effective  a  shrubbery 
can  be  made,  and  the  immense  number  of  beauti- 
ful species  now  at  the  planter's  disposal.     Of  the 
commoner  subjects,  consisting  of  Laurels,  Hollies, 
Yews,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Sec,  we  have  quite 
a  legion  of  varieties  and  distinct  forms,  that  of 
themselves  would  give  character  to  a  plantation 
without  in  any  way  exhausting  the  list.     Then 
we    have   an  almost  innumeialjle  host  of  otrier 
things — decidnous,     flowering,     and      evergreen 
shrubs,  including  the  newer  and  prettj'  Japanese 
introductions,  besides    Roses,  that    may  be    ap- 
propriately introduced  into  the  shrubberj'  at  any 
time,  as  well  as  the  Rosery;  not  to  speak  of  many 
fine  herbaceous  plants — Lilies,  Tritomas,  Christmas 
Roses,  Grasses,  &c. — that  should  help  to  fill  up  the 
foreground,    be    the    shrubbery  large    or  small. 
Some  two  or  three  points  ought  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  view  in  selecting  plants  for  a  shrabbery  intended 
to  contain  a  choice  collection.  First,  although  it  is 
not  desirable  to  cram   the  ground   with   such  a 
number  of  species  as  to  exclude  a  good  proportion 
of  the  better  sorts  and  surer  growers,  still  variety 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  this  can  only  be 
secured  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  evergreen,  deci- 
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duoiis,  and  flnwcring  subjects.  Evergreens  must 
almost  necessarily  prerlominate,  as  when  too  many 
of  the  deciduous  class  are  planted,  the  border 
looks  bare  in  winter  ;  still,  tlie  latter  afford  the 
best  choice  oC  sprin.^:  and  summer  flowering  plants, 
and  they  sliould  be  freely  use<l.  In  the  next 
place,  a  judicious  use  should  be  made  of  the 
numerous  plants  with  variegated  or  tinted  foliage 
of  both  classes— Hollies,  Yews,  Aucubas,  Elders, 
and  Japanese  Maples,  kc. — which  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  a  collection  ;  and,  lastly,  only 
those  subjects  that  are  likely  to  thrive  tolerably 
well  in  the  locality  should  be  employed.  Much 
disappointment  results  from  planting  things  not 
adapted  to  the  soil,  and  which  are  not  hardy 
enough  ;  and  this  often  happens  when  the  furnish- 
ing is  done  by  contract.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  plants  have  seldom  any  difficulty  in  making 
a  suitable  selection  off-hand" ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  visit  some 
extensive  nursery  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at 
the  different  seasons,  say  in  May  or  June,  in 
autumn  about  October,  and  again  at  mid-winter. 
At  these  seasons  the  intending  planter  will  see 
and  learn  much  that  will  be  useful  to  him,  and 
he  can  make  a  list  on  the  spot  of  those  things 
that  are  most  likely  to  suit  his  purpose.  The 
practice  of  making  a  selection  from  a  catalogue  is 
not  a  wise  one  wlien  the  buyer  is  without  much 
experience  in  the  matter. 

Preparation  and  Planting.— The  pre- 
jiaration  of  the  ground  for  a  slirubber>'  is 
wholly  a  question  of  expense.  It  is  seldom  that 
much  labour  is  gone  to  in  trencliing  and  manur- 
ing, though  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
advantage  of  planting  in  a  good  soil.  A  great 
many— mostly  all,  indeed— of  our  commoner 
hardy  shrubs  will  grow  freely  for  a  time  in  shallow 
and  very  poor  soils  if  they  have  room  and  light 
and  sufficient  moisture  at  the  root ;  but  after  a 
score  of  years  or  so  the  poverty  of  the  soil  begins 
to  tell  on  their  health  and  appearance.  Ever- 
greens get  thin  and  poor  at  the  top,  and  make 
weak  growth  and  poor  foliage,  and  everything 
acquires  a  half-starved  and  stunted  look,  that 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  that  luxuriance  and 
health  which  enhances  the  beauty  of  a  shrubbery 
so  much.  Besides,  the  plants  make  nearly  double 
the  progress  in  a  good  soil— an  important  matter 
in  furnishing  a  .garden.  I  could  show  some  re- 
markable examples  of  the  effects  of  poor  and 
rich  soils  respectively  on  the  growth  and  ap- 
pearance of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  would  hardly 
be  credited  tiiat  the  trees  were  of  the  same  age 
and  habit,  so  nmch  has  their  growth  been  influ- 
enced by  the  soil  in  which  they" grow.  But,  after 
all,  much  depends  on  management.  Shrubs  may 
thrive  long  and  tolerably  well  in  ajjoor,  thin  soil 
if  it  be  pretty  well  enriched  on  the  surface,  and 
if  the  fallen  leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
ground.  Quite  a  depth  of  rich  vegetable  mould 
soon  accumulates  under  Laurels.  Rhododendrons, 
and  such  like  if  the  decaying  leaves  are  allowed  to 
lie  where  they  fall.  They  form,  too,  an  effectual 
protection  from  frost  in  winter  and  drought  in 
summer,  acting  in  every  respect  like  a  mulching 
of  manure.  It  is  this  rich  natural  deposit  which 
often  maintains  Rhododendrons  in  good  health  for 
a  long  period  wlien  growing  in  a  poor  or  unsuit- 
able soil,  as  the  roots  push  principally  near  the 
surface  and  subsist  upon  the  layer  of  mould  they 
find  there.  Artificial  manuring  acts,  of  course 
even  more  energetically,  and  works  quite  sur- 
prising results;  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
luxuriant  shrubberies  I  ever  saw  was  planted 
upon  a  dry  knoll  in  an  exposed  situation,  but 
the  entire  surface  of  the  ground  amongst  the 
bushes  was  thickly  mulched  with  rich  stable  ma- 
nure, and  the  mulching  was  continued  for  several 
years  after  planting,  with  extraordinary  .success. 
Vpun  the  whole,  had  I  to  begin  planting  a  col- 
lection of  choice  shi-ubs  on  a  pretty  extensive 
scale,  I  should  not  resort  to  much  trenching  or 
dressing  of  the  soil,  unless  it  was  unusually  poor, 
where  the  back  lines  of  common  things  were  to 
be  planted,  but  I  should  dig  or  trench,  and  also 
manure,  the  foreground  of  the  borders  of  those 
portions  destined  to  be  occupied  by  the  most 
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select  assortment   of  dwarf  species.     In  a  com- 
mon shrubbery  it  is  useless  to  dig  and  stir  the 
ground    frequently;    but  where   a   collection   of 
choice  shrubs  has  to  be  preserved,  as  well  as  her- 
baceous plants,  the  surface  of  the  soil  must  be 
kept  free  from  weeds  up  to  the  edge  of  the  lawn 
or  walk.     This  can  be  done  without  much  labour 
and  there  are  no  objections  to  the  practice.     It 
also  enables  us  to  apply  manure  to  the  border  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary.     To  summarise  the 
matter  I  would  say,  prepare  a  good  deep  and  rich 
soil  for  shrubs  if  you  can,  but  at  all  events  feed 
them  m  some  way,  cither  above  or  below,  if  the 
soil  be  poor.     It  need  hardly  be  said  also  that 
the   ground  should  be  well  drained  ;    very   few 
ornamental  garden  shrubs  succeed  in  a  wet  soil. 
The  kind  of  manures  suitable  for  digging  into  a 
border  in  course  of  preparation  are  rotten  stalile 
manure,  fresh   turf  parings,   peat    in    quantity, 
especially  where   Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  are 
planted,  plenty   of   rotten   leaves,   and    decayed 
vegetable  refuse  generally.     It  is  well,  however, 
to  avoid  lime  or  anything  of  that  nature,  as  it 
does  not  suit  some  kinds  of   shrubs.      Planting 
may    be   performed    any    time   in   October    and 
November,  and  deciduous  trees  should  be  got  in 
first.  What  cannot  be  done  at  that  season  should  be 
delayed  till  spring,  beginning  in   February  with 
deciduous  sorts,  and  all  such   as   start  early  in 
growth,  and  finishing  off  with  evergreens,  most  of 
which  may  be   planted   up   till    May  or  later,  but 
Apnl  is  about  the  best  month.     Ground  should  be 
ready  in  good  time,   and   all   the  holes  dug,  and 
when    planted,     mulched     with     rotten     leaves 
or    manure    of   some    kind.    A    shrubbery    does 
not  look  well   when   thinly   planted ;    yet  if  the 
chfierent  species  are  to  be  preserved  in  health  and 
beauty,  they  must  have  room  to  grow,  which  will 
necessitate  thin  planting  at  the  outset.    A  year  or 
twos  growth  will,  however,  make  a  wonderful  dif- 
ference  to  their  size,  and  leave  few  vacant  places. 
On  estates  where  planting  is  carried  on  more  or 
less  every  year  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  rather 
thickly  and  afterwards  thin  out,  using  the  plants 
removed  for  extending  the  plantations  elsewhere. 
Where  no  home  nursery  exists   this  will  be  found 
an  economical  plan,  and  a  much  'quicker  wiy  of 
furnishing  grounds  than   buying  small  plants  as 
they  are  wanted.     These  periodical  removals  of 
surplus  plants  must,  however,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  the  outset,  and  the  arrangements 
made  accordingly,  so  that  thinning  out  only  will 
be  required,  and  no  re-arrangement  of  thos'e  left 
behind,  thereby  increasing  the  expense  as  well  as 
injuring  the  plants. 

Situation  of  a  Shrubbery.— Little  can  be 
said  about  the  situation  of  a  shrubbery,  which  is 
usually  formed  for  purposes  of  shelter,  o--  to  fill 
up  vacant  ground,  but  still  shelter  of  clioice  sub- 
jects sliould  be  studied  as  far  as  possible,  There 
are  not  a  few  handsome  shrubs  of  the  Japanese 
class,  and  Acers,  Bays,Laurustinus.Aralias,tiower- 
mg  Peaches,  and  other  subjects,  that  will  thrive 
in  cold  districts  if  protected  from  cold  winds  and 
frosts,  but  which  are  hardly  worth  planting  other- 
wise :  they  may  live,  but  will  never  become  orna- 
mental. In  some  nurseries  in  the  north  all  the 
tender  shrubs  are  grown  in  quarters  protected  by 
thick  hedges  of  Beech  or  Hollv  ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  well  they  do  in  localities  where  they 
would  otherwise  suffer  severely  if  exposed.  A  not 
too  hea%y,  but  light  rich  soil  greatly  adds  also  to 
the  welfare  of  all  tender  shrubs  in  cold  climates. 
Another  matter  which  it  seems  necessary  to  point 
out  IS,  that  choice  collections  of  shrubs  .should 
never  be  planted  under  the  shade  of  tall 
trees— a  thing  which  is  often  done.  In  such  situa- 
tions few  evergreens  or  deciduous  shrubs  will 
thrive  well  or  long,  and  flowering  shrubs  will  not 
flower,  at  least  satisfactorily.  Hollies,  Yews  the 
common  Laurel,  Rhododendrons,  and  JIahonias 
will  grow  tolerably  well  in  woods  that  are  not  too 
crowded  with  timber,  and  will  give  a  furnished 
appearance  to  tracts  that  might  otherwise  look 
rather  naked,  but  they  will  onlv  flower  or  fruit 
very  sparingly,  if  at  all.  All  und4rwood  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  both  room  .and  light  ;  and 
even  where  the  large  trees  are  thin  on  the  ground 


their  lower  branches  should  be  lopped  off  wher- 
ever they  come  in  contact  with  the  shrubs,  and 
those  hmbs  which  obstruct  the  light  most  should 
also  be  removed  when  not  likely  to  affect  the 
healtli  of  the  trees  seriously.  Where  this  care  has 
been  bestowed  upon  tlie  plantation.  I  have  seen 
Hollies  and  Yews  grow  to  a  large  size,  and 
retain  their  health  and  vigour,  though,  of  course, 
neither  ever  possessed  that  thick  habit  of  Ijranches 
which  trees  growing  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun 
always  have. 

Renovating   Old      Shrubberies.— The 

only  means  of  doing  this  is  by  pruning,  or  rather 
cutting  over,  old  and  feeble  trees,  manuring  by 
means  of  good  rich  top  -  dressings  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  filling  up  vacancies  with  young  plants. 
In  this  way  an  old  shrubbery  may  be  restored  in  a 
short  time.  The  best  time  for  cutting  down  old 
trees  is  spring,  before  growth  commences  ;  but  it 
IS  not  safe  to  meddle  in  this  way  with  anything 
except  common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  and  these 
may  be  cut  down  to  within  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  of  the 
ground.  Other  subjects  may  have  their  branches 
curtailed  where  they  are  stragglj-,  and  vacancies 
should  be  replanted.  If  over  all  the  ground  a 
good  depth  of  rich  soil,  mixed  with  manure,  can 
be  spread,  a  sensible  improvement  and  quick 
growth  will  be  the  result  in  a  .short  time.  The 
best  instrument  for  cutting  Laurels  and  pruning 
the  thick  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  a  light 
handsaw,  and  the  wounds  may  afterwards  be 
rubbed  over  with  soil.  q 


STRIKING  VARIETIES  OF  THE    COMMON 
YEW. 
Not  a  few  of  our  ornamental  trees  and  shrub.'i 
vary  very  much  when  produced  from  seed,  and 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  common  Yew, 
w-hich  appears  to  produce  a  considerable  number 
of  varieties,  some  very  much  superior  to  the  nor- 
mal type,  which  of  course  prevails ;  and  it  is  worth 
considering  whether  some  of  the  most  character- 
istic varieties  are  not  worth  preserring.     So  far  as 
lam  aware,  not  mucli  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, unless  it  be  among  the  variesated  and  Irish 
Yews,    but  abundant  opportunities  for   selection 
appear  to  exist.     Amongst  young  seedlings  not  so 
much    difference   is    observable,  but  after  a  few- 
years  the  trees  present  very  distinct  differences 
of  habit  and  growth.     A  large  proportion  of  seed- 
hng  Y'ews  naturally  assume  a   wonderfully  exact 
p.vramidal  shape,  while  others  are  round  or  bush- 
headed,  and  in  some  cases  they  vary  greatly  in 
density  of  habit.     In  a  number  ()f  voiing  and  old 
trees  growing  in  the  garden  here  I  could  point  out 
not  a  few  distinct  varieties;  but  one  tree  in  par- 
ticular calls  for  notice,  on  account  of  its  ornamen- 
tal appearance,  freegrowth,  and  close  habit.  What 
the  age  of  the  tree  is  I  cannot  learn  ex.actly,  but 
it  belongs  to  a  lot  of  the  same  species  that  were 
planted  many  years  ago— half  a  century  I  should 
imagine  by  their  appearance,  and  seedlings  evi- 
dently.    The  tree  in  question,  which  is  bv  far  the 
finest  and  largest  of  the  number,  does  no"t  extend 
at  the  top  by  producing  a  straight  annual   leader, 
but  lengthens  by  the  formation  of  little  tussocky 
tufts,  which  extend  quite  as  fast,  if  not  faster, 
laterally,  and  which  in  the  course  of  years  have 
resulted  in  a  tree  about  40  ft.  high,  nearly  40  yds. 
m  circumference,  and  a  perfect  natural  pyramid, 
as  symmetrical  as  a  trained  Azalea.  The  branches 
are  as  dense  as  a  mop,  and  form  a  thick  dark  mass 
down  to  the  lawn.  Had  the  tree  not  been  hemmed 
in  on  two  sides  by  a  terrace  wall,  its  (-ircumfer- 
encc  would  have  been  much  greater.      It  is  a  tree 
that  strikes  a  stranger  at  once.     Though  aware  of 
the  variety  commonly  produced  from  seed,  1    had 
not  seen  any  so  remarkable  as  this.  What  I  would 
point  out,  therefore,  is  the  desirability  of  securing 
stock  of  such  t.\-pes  for  ornamental  planting,  and 
especially  for  forming  hedges,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  certainly  fitted  in  a  remarkable  detTee 
It  may  just  be  added  that  the  tree  alluded  to  does 
not  answer  to  any  description  of  named  varieties 
already  in  existance,  but  is  clearly  a  sport  the  like 
of  which  is  probably  not  unfreq'uently  produced, 
althougli,  judging  from  the  examples  iisuallvsup. 
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plied  from  nurseries,  such  types  are  not  very  com- 
mon. C. 


IVY  ON  TEEE8. 
I  AGREE  with  "  Eepton,"  "  J.  S.  W.,"  and  others, 
that  Ivy  is  not  so  hurtful  to  trees  as  many  imagine ; 
In  fact,  it  may  be  so  managed  as  not  to  hurt 
them  at  all.  Started  in  vertical  lines  at  first,  the 
Ivy  will  climb  in  this  direction;  not  a  few,  how- 
ever, to  sa\-e  trouble,  either  leave  the  Ivy  to  its 
own  devices  or  give  it  a  spiral  start  round  the 
bole.  Either  way — when  it  assumes  or  is  forced 
into  this  form— of  course  the  stems  of  the  Ivy 
become  bands  around  the  tree,  resisting  its  growth 
in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and  not  seldom 
cutting  the  bark  and  even  embedding  themselves 
in  the  wood.  When  such  is  the  case,  of  course 
the  Ivy  is  injurious  ;  but  when  the  Ivy  merely 
clings  to  the  bark  or  branches,  and  mounts  in  long 
and  tolerately  straight  sprays  from  the  ground  to 
the  higher  parts  of  the  tree,  it  does  little  or  no 
harm.  The  stem  roots  merely  hold  on  to,  they 
do  not  feed  upon,  the  bark.  The  Ivy  also  keeps 
the  stems  of  the  trees  warm  and  dry.  It  forms, 
after  a  time,  almost  an  impenetratable  screen,  not 
only  from  the  density  of  its  foliage,  but  the  close- 
ness of  its  stems  and  the  matted  roots.  Possibly 
the  mere  weight  of  the  Ivy  might  prove  burden- 
some to  small  trees,  but  few  care  to  clothe  such 
with  Ivy.  It  is  seldom  till  trees  have  reached 
to  middle  age  or  beyond  it  that  they  are  clothed 
with  Ivj%  and  from  that  period  it  seems  to  do 
them  little  or  no  harm  if  kept  within  due 
bounds. 

This  leads  me  to  state  that  though  Ivy  must 
be  allowed  freedom,  it  need  not  be  wholly  un- 
controlled. A  little  judicious  training  might 
often  save  branches  that  an  excessive  growth  of 
Ivy  would  destroy.  Light  sprays  are  also,  as  a 
rule,  more  effective  than  dense  branches  or  huge 
faggots  of  Ivy,  which  the  Irish  varieties  are  apt 
to  grow  into  if  uncontrolled.  Besides,  the  chief 
beauty  of  Ivy  on  trees  is  to  clothe  their  bare 
trunks  and  larger  branches.  These  light  sprays 
may  droop  and  wave,  imparting  new  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  tree  without  injuring  its  growth  or 
shortening  its  life. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  pointed  out  by  "  J.  S.  W.,'' 
that  Ivy  does  not  grow  on  all  trees  alike.  Of  the 
two  trees,  however,  he  notes  as  unfavourable  to 
Ivy,  I  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  the  Beech,  and 
disagree  in.  toto  in  reference  to  the  Sycamore.  Of 
all  our  trees,  the  Ivy  seems  to  favour  the  Syca- 
more the  most.  It  luxuriates  under  its  dense 
shade,  and  clothes  the  boles  and  maiu  branches 
with  dense  screens  and  ponderous  canopies  of  ver- 
dure. It  does  indifferently  on  the  Beech,  not  because 
its  shade  is  more  dense,  but  its  roots  are  more 
numerous  and  impoverishing  than  those  of  the 
Sycamore.  Though  the  Ivy  will  live  a  hardy  life 
among  rocks  and  thrive  on  the  poorest  soils,  to 
enable  it  to  climb  trees  rapidly  and  hold  its  own 
in  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  with  its  roots 
and  those  of  the  trees  it  is  striving  to  enwreath 
and  adorn,  strong  roots  and  liberal  supplies  of 
food  are  useful.  I  believe  the  rapid  decay  of 
the  Sycamore  leaves  in  the  autumn  supplies  this 
very  pabulum  the  Ivj  requires ;  whereas. 
Beech  leaves  decompose  slowly,  and  form  very 
indifferent  manure.  But  then  the  Ivy  thrives 
also  exceedingly  well  on  the  Scotch  Fir,  and  no 
one  has  ever  set  a  high  value  on  its  needle-like 
leaves  as  a  manure.  True  ;  but  the  Scotch  Fir  is 
a  surface  rooter,  and  the  Ivy  as  it  grows  large 
sends  its  roots  well  down  into  the  soil.  But 
whatever  the  causes  that  foster  or  hinder  its 
growth  on  certain  occasions,  it  seems  to  injure 
many  of  them  very  little,  if  at  all.  There  are  also 
Ivies  and  Ivies  alike  in  regard  to  their  modes  of 
growth  and  their  beauty.  They  do  not  by  any 
means  grow  all  alike,  nor  affect  either  the  trees 
or  the  soil  in  the  same  way.  Looking  at  the 
wealth  of  colour,  form,  and  habit  we  have  in  our 
Ivies,  it  seems  a  pity  in  this  age  of  improvement, 
when  a  sort  of  feverish  excitement  pervades  in 
favour  of  new  styles  of  gardening  and  novel 
features  of  landscape,  that  more  and  better  use 


should  not  be  made  of  our  Ivies,  green  and  varie- 
gated. D.  T.  Fish. 


CLIPPED  AND  NATURAL  HEDGES. 
It  is  the  custom  at  present  to  clip  Holly  and 
Yew  hedges  in  a  square  or  round  shape,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  taste,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  if  this  be  the  best  plan  when  such 
hedges  are  planted  for  shelter.  It  is  certainly  the 
slowest  way  of  getting  them  up,  and  it  entails  the 
most  keeping,  without,  in  my  opinion,  enhancing 
the  ornamental  appearance  of  the  hedge.  I  would 
suggest  to  those  about  to  plant  such  hedges  not 
to  clip  them  with  shears  annually,  or  of  tener,  as  is 
usually  done,  but  simply  to  trim  the  most 
straggling  shoots  in  with  the  knife  once  a  year, 
and  not  to  meddle  with  the  tops  till  the  hedge 
has  attained  the  desired  height.  By  this  treat- 
ment it  will  be  found  that  the  Holly,  and  Yew 
also,  win  form  as  close  a  mass  as  if  it  had  been 
clipped,  and  look  better  and  less  formal.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  give  the  hedge  a  little  more  room 
at  the  beginning  for  breadth  of  bottom,  which, 
however,  need  not  be  allowed  to  extend  after  a 
certain  time.  We  have  here  a  long  Holly  hedge, 
or  rather  two,  that  have  have  been  planted  many 
years,  and  which  would  be  reckoned  good  samples 
of  a  clipped  hedge ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  admire 
them  more  than  one  of  the  same  kind  and  the 
same  age,  which  is  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  high 
and  has  never  been  touched  with  the  shears,  and 
yet  it  is  dense  enough  for  any  purpose,  and  would 
have  been  much  more  so  had  it  not  been  partially 
shaded  by  large  trees.  A  screen  like  this,  growing 
on  the  north  side  of  a  garden  or  anywhere  where 
shelter  is  required,  is  better  than  an  ordinary 
wall,  as  its  sheltering  influence  extends  to  a  much 
farther  distance.  The  Holly  grows  with  great 
speed  in  a  good  dry  soil,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  defeating  our  purpose  to  cut  it  back  often  and 
severely  for  the  sake  of  an  idea  as  regards  shape, 
and  merely  allow  it  to  progress  by  inches,  when 
it  will  grow  by  the  foot  and  form  a 
lofty  hedge  in  a  few  years.  I  remember, 
in  a  garden  where  I  once  was,  the 
wliole  of  the  back  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
where  all  the  hotbeds,  frames,  and  other  structures 
were  placed,  was  protected  by  a  Holly  hedge  about 
8  ft.  high,  which  was  trimmed  Avith  the  shears 
every  summer,  and  much  time  the  work  took,  as 
it  was  considered  of  much  importance  that  the 
surface  on  both  sides  should  be  perfectly  even  ; 
and  to  protect  the  side  next  the  field  a  fence  had 
to  be  maintained,  but  it  served  its  purpose  not  a 
bit  better  than  if  all  this  labour  had  been  dis- 
pensed with,  if  so  well.  It  would  have  been  as 
good  a  hedge,  and  a  higher  one,  if  it  had  been  let 
alone  and  only  trimmed  with  the  knife.  The 
Holly  is  the  most  amenable  to  treatment  of  this 
kind ;  it  will  accommodate  itself  readily  either  to 
the  shears  or  the  knife.  So  will  the  Yew,  though 
the  latter  is  more  liable  to  die  at  the  bottom,  or 
get  thin,  when  clipped  for  a  long  period  ;  but 
when  permitted  to  grow  more  naturally,  the 
bottom  branches  retain  their  luxuriance  much 
longer.  One  of  the  best — if  not  the  very  best — 
varieties  of  the  Holly  for  hedges  is  Shepperdi, 
perhaps  the  finest  free-growing  green  variety  in 
cultivation,  though,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  is 
not  a  berrj'-bearer.  It  grows  at  a  great  rate,  and 
spreads  out  laterally  about  as  fast  as  it  grows 
upwards,  extending  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.  The  foliage  is  also  very 
broad  and  shining,  and  the  general  habit  of  the 
tree  imposing.  Its  worst  fault  is  that  it  is  still 
very  dear.  There  are,  however,  other  varieties 
but  little  inferior  to  Shepperdi  in  appearance  or  as 
growej'S.  In  natural  hedges,  however,  no  doubt 
berry-bearing  kinds  would  be  most  desirable ;  and 
few,  if  any,  which  are  at  the  same  time  good 
growers,  surpass  the  common  Holly  in  this  respect. 
Clipped  hedges  never  bear  fruit,  and  the  fact  that 
natural  ones  do  is  an  argument  in  their  favour. 

J.  S.  W. 


Town  Trees. — If  the   examples  of  pruned 
Acacias  seen  so  freely  about  Chiswiok  are  to  be 


regarded  as  evidence  of  what  they  may  be  all 
around  London,  then  must  the  Acacia  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  of  town  trees.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  its  fitness  is  to  be  seen 
ia  the  lines  of  it  that  grow  so  well  on  either  side 
of  the  new  Sutton  Court  Road,  which  borders  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens.  These  have  large 
round  heads  literally  masses  of  deep  green  foliage, 
luxuriant  and  beautiful.  Perhaps  some  would 
take  exception  to  the  form  of  the  heads,  which  re- 
sults from  their  annual  pruning,  and  call  them 
mop-headed  ;  but  though  in  this  sense  a  little 
formal,  the  defect  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  gracefulness  of  the  leafage.  In  broad 
thoroughfares,  such  as  the  Thames  Embankment, 
nothing  can  excel  the  grand  Plane.  It  is  a  noble 
tree  that  spreads  abroad  with  age  its  giant 
branches  and  furnishes  shade  and  greenery  in 
abundance.  The  Lime  is  more  suitable  for  nar- 
row streets,  but  it  is  a  sadly  disappointing  town 
tree,  suffering  much  from  drought,  shedding  its 
leaves  early,  and  even  earlier  turning  rusty.  These 
two  trees  were  seen  in  strong  contrast  the  other 
day  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  where  doubt- 
less planted  at  the  same  time  in  the  somewhat 
narrow  thoroughfares  the  Limes  have  a  starved 
aspect,  whilst  the  Planes  grow  vigorously  and 
have  good  foliage.  One  tree  at  least  of  Platanus 
orientalis  so  distinguishable  by  its  elegantly  cut 
leafage  was  doing  remarkably  well.  It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  either  these  trees  must  soon 
have  the  saw  freely  applied,  or  the  branches  will 
poke  holes  in  the  windows.  It  is  specially  in  nar- 
row streets  and  roads  where  the  Acacia  if 
pruned  would  be  so  effective.  Fortunately,  no 
tree  takes  regular  pruning  with  more  good  will. 
Let  alone,  it  eventually  forms  a  thin,  loose  looking 
tree  seldom  handsome,  and  because  of  its  pro- 
pensities in  shedding  flowers,  flower-stalks,  leaves, 
and  leaf-stalks,  all  through  the  summer  becomes 
the  terror  of  gardeners.  When  constantly  pruned, 
however,  it  develops  strong  robust  leafage,  and 
such  density  and  beauty  that  all  can  admire. 
—A.  D. 

The  Purple  Nut. — Among  the  great  variety 
of  variegated  and  similar  trees  that  are  offered, 
our  experience  is  that  a  great  number  are  not  of 
much  use  ;  but  here  and  there  there  are  excep- 
tions, and  remarkable  ones,  and  this  is  one  of 
them,  being  an  absolutely  hardy  tree,  and  in  all 
ways  well  fitted  for  our  climate.  This  may  take 
an  important  place  in  plantations,  though  it 
should  never  be  overdone.  The  judicious  use  of 
such  a  thing  means  its  temperate  use.  A  purple- 
leaved  Peach,  coming  to  us  from  the  same  nursery 
(Messrs.  Osborn's.  of  Fulham),  is  also  a  really  dis- 
tinct and  good  thing ;  but  in  this  case  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  tree  which  is  sometimes  tender,  and 
during  recent  severe  years  has  even  been  divested 
of  its  leaves  in  summer — we  mean  ordinary 
Peaches  grown  on  walls.  A  purple  variety  of  the 
Almond  would  have  a  better  chance. 

Exochorda  grandiflora. — This  is  a  most 
desirable  plant  for  the  shrubbery,  its  lovely  spikes 
of  white  flowers  being  produced  in  great  profusion 
and  deliciously  fragrant.  I  saw  a  specimen  of 
this  plant  a  few  days  ago  planted  among  Rhodo- 
dendrons, the  soil  being  loamy  clay  mixed  with 
peat.  Thus  circumstanced  it  was  in  a  most 
vigorous  condition,  its  flower-spikes  being  from 
8  in.  to  10  in.  in  length,  each  furnished  with 
several  laterals  after  the  manner  of  a  Veronica. 
The  foliage  is  distinctly  ribbed  and  shining  green 
in  colour.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  erect,  the 
unopened  spikes  drooping  in  a  most  graceful 
manner.  Its  usual  time  of  flowering  is,  I  believe, 
in  spring. — C.  Dennis. 

The  Golden  Elder.— The  late  hot  weather 
appears  to  have  developed  the  golden  tint  of  this 
variegated  tree  to  an  unusual  degi-ee.  I  lately 
saw  some  large  highly  developed  specimens  of  it 
that  glistened  like  burnished  gold  in  the  sun,  and 
that  lit  up  the  garden  in  which  they  were  grow- 
ing in  a  most  effective  manner.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  the  value  of  this  tree,  owing,  I  think,  to  the 
fact  that  soil  and  situation  affect  it  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  According  to  my  experience,  it  is 
useless  to  plant  it  in  low-lying,  damp  situations 
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or  where  it  gets  even  partial  sliade.  'J'hus circum- 
stanced, the  foliage  assumes  a  sicklj'  hue,  neither 
green  nor  gold,  and  is  far  from  being  ornamental. 
The  Golden  Elder  requires  free  exposure  to  sun 
and  air,  and  only  develops  its  glorious  golden  tints 
to  perfection  when  the  roots  find  themselves  in  S 
warm  and  rather  poor  soil. — John  Couxiiill. 

The  Variegated  Thorn  (Crata;gus 
oxyacantha  variegata)  is  not  the  novelty  your 
corresponilent  infers  ;  it  lias  been  in  cultivation 
here  upwards  of  twenty  years. — SALTilAltSH  & 
Son,  Vhelmxford.  [Is  it  worth  growing  .]  or  does 
it,  as  a  variegated- leaved  tree,  jiroduce  any  effect 
that  makes  it  worth  a  place  .' — Ed.] 

Hardy  Heaths.— The  varieties  of  Erica 
vagans  are  now  everywhere  masses  of  bloom,  a 
condition  in  which  they  will  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come,  and  they  form  beautiful 
objects  in  the  shrubbery  border.  They  grow 
freely  in  most  light  soils,  but  prefer  a  dc:ep  sandy 
situation,  where  in  a  short  time  they  fonu  bushes 
several  feet  in  circumference.  The  Irish  Heaths 
also  are  still  flowering  freely,  their  white  and 
purple  bells  being  extremely  effective  in  con- 
junction with  the  kinds  just  alhuled  to. — C. 
Dennis. 

The  Yello'w-fruited  Mountain  Ash.— 

The  Mountain  Ash,  which  is  now  so  brilliant  an 
object  in  manj'  of  our  hill  woods,  varies  like  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  Messrs.  Osborn,  of  Fulham, 
whose  tree  nursery  has  long  been  an  interesting 
storehouse  of  good  things,  send  us  the  hanu- 
some  yellow-fruited  variety.  This  would  be  a 
desirable  addition  to  ornamental  plantations. 
They  also  send  us  another  Mountain  Ash,  called 
americana,  but  which  docs  not  seem  to  differ 
very  mucli  from  the  type  except  in  having  a 
larger  truss  of  fruit.  More  interesting  still  is  the 
handsome  fruit  of  a  new  Pyrus  Hosti,  which  also 
promises  to  be  a  very  handsome  flowering  tree. 
The  mountain  ash  known  as  Lord  Fife's  has  lately 
struck  us  by  its  vigour  and  brilliancy  ;  its  leaves 
and  shoots  are  also  different  from  those  of  the 
ordinaiy  one. 

Rhus  glabra  laciniata.  —  This  elegant 
shrub,  which  we  have  praised  for  a  long  time 
when  grown  in  a  peculiar  waj',  comes  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  large  handsome  cut  leaves.  The  way  w-e 
mean  is  by  treating  it  as  a  single  stemmed  plant 
cut  down  every  year ;  in  this  way  the  young 
growtli  is  so  vigorous  that  the  many  elegant 
leaves  are  produced  with  a  Fern-like  grace  and 
freshness,  which  makes  the  plant  very  useful  in 
the  flower  garden.  For  example,  in  districts 
where  tender  plants  could  not  be  grown  well, 
this,  being  perfectly  hardy,  would  be  a  substitute. 
In  the  same  way  some  other  hardy  shrubs  might 
be  treated — cut  down  yearly,  and  allowed  to 
make  one  strong  shoot  of  graceful,  ample,  or 
nobly  formed  leaves,  as  the  case  may  be.  Hut, 
apart  from  this  interesting  use,  it  is  a  very 
elegant  shrub  when  allowed  to  grow  freely  and 
not  over-crowded  in  the  common  shrubbery,  the 
grave  of  so  many  good  things. 


WIER'S  CUT-LE.WED  MAPLE. 

In  The  GAniiEX  (p.  lliO)  we  gave  ilhi.stration.s 
cif  two  fine  varieties  of  the  .Silver  JMaple  (Acer 
(lasyearpum)  tliat  originated  in  Me.ssrs.  J'^ll- 
wanger  and  lian-y's  nursery  at  liochester.  A\'e 
now  furnish  an  illu.stration  of  another  variely 
iiitrojuct'd  by  them  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  of  which  they  speak  as  follow.s  : — 

"  Wikh'.s  Cl■T-I.E.\^■ED  Sii,\f.ii  JLvpi.e  (Acer 
Wieri  laciniatuni)  is  a  variety  of  the  silver- 
leaved,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
beautiful  of  trees  with  cut  or  dis.seeted  foliage. 
Its  growtli  is  rapid,  .shoots  slender  and  drooping, 
giving  it  a  habit  almost  as  graceful  as  tliat  of 
the  Cut-leaved  liirch.  The  foliage  is  abundant, 
silvery  underneath,  and,  on  tLe  young  wood  es- 
pecially, deeply  and  delicately  cut.  The  leaf- 
stalks are  long  and  tinted  with  red  on  the  upper 
surface.      AVe   believe    it    will   rank   at    ouce 


among  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  lawn 
tree.s,  and  may  be  ea.sily  adapted  to  small  places 
by  an  occasional  cutting  back,  which  it  will 
bear  to  any  degree  necessary,  as  well  as  a 
Willow."    

NOTES  AND  KEADINGS. 


It  is  a  witless  kind  of  logic  that  seeks  to  make 
it  appear  that  because   a  person  may   admire 


who  had  dull  moral  perceptions  ;  who  all  K\a.  life 
had  mistaken  the  grotesque  for  the  beautiful  ; 
who  regarded  the  monstrosities  and  abortions  of 
Nature  as  her  best  and  most  beautiful  produc- 
tions, and  who  revelled  iu  tlie  "splendours  "  of 
such  like  deformities.  Such  an  one  can,  I 
feel  sure,  have  no  ju.st  conception  of  "the  good, 
the  beautiful,  and  tlie  true";  he  lacks  the  nece.sl 
sary  faculty,  and  lias  no  business  to  be  called  a 
florist. 


'iW^^^^" 


pretty  single  flowers  he  must  necessarily  hate 
all  double  ones.  There  seems  also  to  he  some 
confusion  of  ideas  on  the  question  of  double  c 
.single  forms  among  those  who  have  taken  the 
matter  up  in  the  different  horticultural  papers. 
In  the.se  pages  a  protest  has  only  been  uttered 
against  the  arbitrary  forms  set  u'p  bv specialists, 
who  claim  to  work  on  "aesthetic"  principles, 
and  are  not  loth  to  .say  they  are  right  and  every- 
one else  wrong.  Neither  liaumgarteu  nor  Kant 
would,  bowever,  bave  called  a  man  an  aesthetic 


Double  flowers  are  pr.'tty  as  well  as  single 
one.<;,  and  f  j'ora  a  gardener's  "point  of  view  some 
of  tlie  former  are  the  most  uaeful,  but  the  supe- 
riority of  one  over  the  other  as  objects  cf  beauty 
cannot  be  demonstrated  so  easily  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  Nor  is  it  all  a'matter  of  taste, 
as  has  been  asserted.  "  Taste,  if  it  mean  any- 
tbiiig  but  a  paltry  connoisseurship,"  says 
Carlyle,  "means  a  general  su.sceptibility  to  and 
a  sense  to  discern  all  beauty,  order,  goodne-ss 
wheresoever  or  in  whatsoever  forms  and  accom- 
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paiiments  they  are  to  be  seen,"  and  this  implies 
asits  first  condition  a  finely  gifted  or  rather 
baaneed  mind,  and  a  keenness  and  justness  of 
vis.on  rarely  met  ^Yith  in  specialists  and  men  of 
one  idea. 

T\ere  is  one  thing,  however,  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  single  flowers — tbey  are  usually  the 
most  show}'  and  produced  in  greatest  abunilance, 
as  wtll  as  in  the  greatest  perfection.  This  is 
well  exhibited  in  the  Pink  and  others  of  the 
Dianthus  family,  in  the  Pelargonium,  the  single 
Dahlia,  and  notably  in  the  Hyacinth,  the  single 
forms  of  which  are  now  regarded  by  all  as  by 
far  the  finest,  although  most  favour  was  long 
shown  to  the  double  kinds  by  the  florist ;  it  was 
the  ordinaiy  cultivator  who  discovered  the 
merits  of  the  single  kinds  for  general  decorative 
purposes. 

That  account  of  the  average  rainfall  in  the 
British  Isles  during  ten  years  is  suggestive.  If 
a  nearly  straight  line  were  drawn  from  the  Isle 
of  "Wiglit  in  the  soutli  to  Duunet  Head  in  the 
north,  it  would  divide  the  country  into  two 
zones, comparatively  speaking — a  wet  and  adry. 
The  south-eastern  counties  are  much  the  driest. 
In  Bedford  tlie  rainfall  drops  to  the  low  figure 
of  18  in.,  and  at  Hunstanton,  in  Jsorfolk,  to 
lO-J  in.  Be3'ond  the  boundary  line  on  the  west 
the  minimum  fall  is  only  a  little  less  than 
double  these  amounts,  and  the  maximum  is  over 
l->t  in.  in  a  noted  wet  spot  in  Cumberland — 
Seathwaite,  where  a  much  heavier  fall  has  been 
recorded  at  times.  On  the  east  coast  in  England 
30  in.  and  ;51  in.  are  rarely  reached.  1  fear 
some  wag  must  have  emptied  a  pitcher  of  water 
into  tke"  West  Street"  rain  gauge  at  Tavistock, 
or  rnn  a  quantity  out  of  the  gauge  at  the  library 
in  the  same  town,  as  the  average  difference 
between  the  two  near  stations  for  ten  years  is  as 
many  inches.  At  Bolton,  too,  local  influence 
has  been  at  work  in  the  distribution,  as  much 
as  from  about  8  in.  to  10  in.  being  recorded  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  town.  18  in.  and  20  in., 
it  may  be  mentioned,  as  in  Beds  and  Norfolk,  is 
considered  a  low  rainfall,  and  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  most  favoured  districts  of  California. 
« 

Mr.  Sargent  raises  a  (juestion  (p.  121)  that  lias 
more  than  once  given  rise  to  animated  discussion 
in  the  gardening  papers  in  this  country  when 
he  refers  to  the  inferior  flavour  of  indoor  fruit. 
Ilis  experience  in  this  respect  is  corroborated  by 
mostly  all  fruit  growers  in  this  country.  Some 
years  ago  some  of  the  advocates  of  oi-chard 
houses  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  indoor 
ripened  fruits  were  not  only  equal  to  those 
ripened  out-of-doors,  but  even  superior.  The 
weight  of  testimony  was  against  them,  however, 
and  the  practice  of  orchard  house  cultivators  is 
corroborative  of  the  opinion  that  the  less  glass 
protection  the  fruit  receives  after  the  crop  has 
set  the  better  will  its  quality  be.  I  believe  it 
was  tliis  idea  among  other  things  which 
suggested  Fountaine's  "  railway  orchard  house," 
in  which  the  trees  were  grown  in  cars  that 
could  be  run  in  and  out  of  the  house  at  pleasure, 
but  the  idea,  though  a  practical  one,  did  not 
seem  to  take. 

I  believe  it  may  be  said  of  all  fruits  that  out- 
door ripened  examples  are  best  flavoured,  but 
this  applies  more  particularly  to  hardy  fruits, 
like  the  Plum,  the  Pear,  and  tlie  Peach.  Not 
only  is  the  fruit  better  flavoured,  but  it  is 
fleshier  and  heavier  also,  as  well  as  better 
coloured.  The  difference  in  some  instances  is 
perhaps  not  so  great  as  to  make  it  a  question 
of  much  importance,  but  the  fact  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  cidture  of  fruit 
under  glass.    It  is  said,  toOj  that  soroe  Pears 


and  Apples  that  never  acquire  a  good  flavour 
under  glass  in  the  south  are  tolerably  good  when 
ripened  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  north  . 
It  would  almost  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
deteriorating  cause  is  the  same  as  tliat  which 
impairs  the  flavour  of  some  varieties  when  grown 
on  a  south  wall,  while  the  same  from  standards 

may  be  excellent. 

* 

Lindley,  long  ago,  discussed  this  question  in 
his  usual  able  way,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Pine-apples  ripened  out-of-doors  in 
Eugland  were  of  better  quality  than  those 
ripened  in  the  hothouse,  which  is  doubtful,  to 
say  the  least;  he  pointed  out  that  heat  and 
light  were  not  the  sole  agents  concerned  in  the 
production  of  flavour,  but  he  admitted  that  it 
might  be  some  ''unknown  cause"  connected 
with  the  freer  access  of  the  air  to  the  trees 
which  accounted  for  the  superiority  of  out-door 
fruit,  asserting  that  not  only  fruit  but  all  vege- 
table secretions  of  whatever  kind  were  improved 
in  quality  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  Goose- 
berry is,  we  suppose,  the  fruit  that  suffers  worst 
from  protection.  Has  Mr.  Sargent  ever  tried 
houses  with  a  north  aspect  for  Plums  in 
America  ?  This  is  said  to  make  a  difference  in 
very  sunny  and  warm  climates. 
* 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Longleat,  has  set  himself  a 
task  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  fan  system 
of  training  stone  fruits  "  is  wrong  in  principle 
according  to  all  our  notions  of  vegetable 
physiology."  INlr.  Taylor  is  no  doubt  an  ex- 
cellent cultivator  and  means  what  he  writes, 
but  it  is  slightly  presumptuous  on  his  part  to 
aasume  that  his  own  particular  notions  on 
vegetable  physiology  are  "  all  our  notions."  So 
far  as  I  have  ever  read  or  lieard,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  writer,  except  Mr.  Taylor,  entertains 
the  opinions  he  has  expressed  on  the  principles 
of  physiology  and  fair  training.  It  is  not  at 
all  a  bad  plan  for  a  writer  who  wishes  to 
establish  his  case  to  assume  that  everybody  else 
thinks  as  he  thinks,  but  it  is  not  alwaj-s  safe  nor 
wise  to  affect  over-much  confidence  in  public 
opinion  unless  there  are  some  grounds  for  it, 
and  grounds  Mr.  Taylor  has  none.  In  fact,  his 
article  in  a  coutemporai'y  does  not  show  that  he 
understands  the  physiology  of  the  fan  system. 
At  all  events,  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  it. 
Every  noted  cultivator  has  advocated  the  fan 
shape  for  the  Peach,  and  they  have  all  defended 
it,  and  explained  it  on  intelligible  physiological 
principles.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  shares 
Mr.  Taylor's  "  notions  "  on  that  point.  The 
advantages  of  the  fan  is  that  it  permits  of  an 
even  distribution  of  the  sap — a  fact  clearly 
enough  demonstrated  in  practice ;  and  when  a 
writer  states  that  the  system  "  always  fails  on 
a  wall,"  he  states  that  for  which  he  has  no 
foundation  whatever,  and  must  be  aware  of  it 
unless  we  are  to  credit  him  with  extraordinar}' 
ignorance  of  his  subject. 
# 

Mr.  Taylor's  condemnation  of  the  fac  system 
is,  it  appears,  founded  upon  an  embryo  experi- 
ment of  his  on  what  the  late  Mr.  R.  Thompson, 
of  Chiswick,  calls  "oblique  training," and  which, 
as  this  author  points  out,  has  the  merit  of 
leaving  the  bottom  of  the  wall  bare.  jMr. 
Taylor's  trees  are  to  be  eventually  8  ft.  asunder, 
and  as  the  lowermost  branches  are  led  off  at  an 
angle  of  ''lO^,  very  nearly  one-third  of  his  S>-ft. 
wall  will  be  rendered  useless,  unless  he  adopts 
either  the  fan  principle  or  the  horizontal  to  fill 
it  up ;  but  this  trifling  objection  hedoes  not 
allude  to. 

Another  of  Mr.  Taylor's  thoughtful  assertions 
is  that  "  seven-eightha  of  the  men  brought  up  in 
gardens  never  could  be  trusted  to  attend  to  fan- 


trained  Peach  trees  had  they  ever  so  much 
tuition  on  the  subject."  Pathologists  and  others 
have  admitted  that  there  are  a  fair  proportion 
of  weak-minded  people  in  the  community,  but 
Mr.  Taylor's  calculation  of  the  proportion  of 
incompetents  belonging  to  his  own  class  is 
an  appalling  one — something  like  !J0  per  cent, 
cannot  "  be  trusted  to  attend  to  fan-trained 
Peach  frees  !  "  As  there  are  many  other  more 
particular  operations  in  the  every-day  practice 
of  gardening,  it  may  be  guessed  from  this  to 
what  a  low  ebb  gardening  has  fallen,  and  likely 
to  fall,  in  this  country.  Unless  Mr.  Taylor 
employs  more  than  the  average  number  of 
youEg  men  under  him,  he  cannot  possibly 
have  experience  of  more  than  a  few  competent 
youths  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  a  fact  which 
explains  at  once  his  disappointment  with  the 
fan  system  of  training.  It  is  only  charitable  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Taylor,  like  "Joe's"  wife  in 
"  Great  Expectations,"  may  have  been  "on  the 
rampage  "  when  he  wrote  his  article. 

That  thoughtful  arboriculturist,  Mr.  Mickie, 
furnishes  some  excellent  advice  on  the  subject  of 
thinning  plantations  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Journal  <>f  Forestfi/.  "  When  a  plantation,"  he 
points  out,  "  which  has  long  been  allowed  to 
become  overcrowded  is  suddenly  thinned  out, 
the  trees  left  experience  just  the  same  injurious 
effects  that  removal  to  an  adverse  climate  would 
have  produced.  The  sudden  exposure  to  the 
air  and  cold  affects  roots  and  branches  alike 
disastrously,  and  a  sickening  cif  the  trees  and 
general  enfeeblement  is  the  result,  which  no 
subsequent  care  maybe  able  to  quite  overcome." 
Gardeners  understand  this  in  regard  to  plant 
culture  generally,  but  in  the  thinning  out  of 
woods  and  groups  of  trees  in  parks  the  evil 
consequences  pointed  out  by  Mr.  31ickie  are  too 
often  overlooked,  particularly  by  landscape 
gardeners.  Another  equally  reprehensible 
practice,  too'often  followed  both  by  woodmen 
and  gardeners,  is  the  transplanting  of  shrubs 
and  trees  from  woods  and  other  sheltered 
situations  to  open  or  exposed  positions. 
The  change  of  situation  in  such  cases  does  far 
moreharmthan  any  mutilatiou  the  roots  suffer  in 
removal.  Many  trees  indeed  die  from  no  other 
cause  than  exposure  to  cold  and  cold  winds, 
from  which  they  may  have  been  previously 
sheltered.  It  is  a  common  pi'aotice  in  thinning 
young  plantations  to  transplant  those  trees  that 
have  to  be  removed,  but  if  the  trees  left  suffer 
from  thinning,  as  Mr.  Mickie  points  out,  how 
much  more  must  those  suffer  which  are  at  the 
same  time  removed  to  more  exposed  positions. 
A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  trees — 
the  older  they  are  the  worse  they  suffer,  and  all 
the  Fir  and  evergreen  tribe  suffer  worst.  The 
common  Spruce  is  very  sensitive,  and  so  is  the 
Yew,  the  Holly,  and  the  Portugal  Laurel. 

It  has  been  predicted  in  The  GAnnEX  more 
than  once  that  the  standard  form  of  Peach  tree 
would  eventually  come  to  be  adopted  in  Peach 
cult  ure  under  glass,  and  it  will  interest  cultivators 
to  hear  of  a  good  example  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Methven,  of  Edinburgh,  writing-in  a  contempo- 
rary, says  that  at  "Wliitehill,  near  Edinburgh, 
there  is  to  be  witnessed  a  sight  seldom  seen  in 
this  country,  in  the  shape  of  some  natural 
standard  Peach  trees  growing  under  a  span- 
roofed  house  o2  ft.  long.  There  are  four  trees, 
each  about  18  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  through,  and 
bearing  not  less  than  from  2-300  to  2-500  fine 
fruit,  or  nearly  200  dozen.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  as  many  fruit  could  be  got  from  a 
house  of  the  dimensions  given  by  the  ordinary 
trellis  system  of  training,  entailing  far  more 
trouble  in  training  and  tying,  and  the  trees  do 
not,  it  appears,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  house 
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by  a  good  bit.  The  Peaches  at  AVhltchill  Lave, 
it  is  stated,  been  famous  for  some  time,  and 
such  a  noteworthy  example  is  sufficient  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  standard 
form.  rEEBGHINB. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


llUDBECKiA  ruRruEEA.  —  Tliis  stout  and 
distinct  plant  comes  from  various  places,  but  we 
never  care  much  for  it  as  a  garden  flower. 

CoitEOPSis  RCSEA. — Called  by  courtesy  rose- 
coloured,  but  really  a  poor  thing,  much  nearer  a 
"curiosity"  than  is  desirable.  In  flower  at 
present. 

The  double  Haibbell.— This  pretty  plant, 
usually  grown  as  C.  soldanellicflora  fl.-pl.,  appears 
to  be  a  variety  of  our  native  and  common  Hair- 
bell  (C.  rotundifylia).     It  is  now  in  bloom. 

Feather  Gra.ss. — So  great  is  the  demand  for 
this  Grass  in  a  dried  state,  that  Messrs.  Hooper,  of 
Covent  Garden,  have,  we  learn,  received  in  two  con- 
signments no  less  than  8  tons  of  it  ! 

The  serrated  Milfoil  (Achillea  sen-ata) 
comes  to  us  in  a  so-called  double  form,  but  it  is  a 
poor  plant  compared  with  the  double  8neezewort 
(A.  rtarmica  tl.-pl.) 

The  Caucasian  Scabious (Scabiosa  caueasica) 
is  one  of  the  finest  flowers  of  the  season,  light 
blue,  and  paler  towards  the  base;  perfectljOiardy, 
and  of  excellent  form  and  great  vigour. 

White  Belladonna  Lily. — This  cliastely 
beautiful  bulbous  plant  we  saw  a  few  days  ago 
in  flower  in  the  Birmingham  Bot.anic  Gardens.  In- 
stead of  being  rosy-pink,  the  flowers  are  of  snowy 
whiteness,  A  lovely  companion  to  the  typical 
form. 

Carduus  eriophorus. — A  handsome  native 
Thistle,  seldom  used  in  gardens,  though  worth  a 
place.  AVe  saw  it  plentiful  in  Oxfordshire  the 
other  da)-.  A  Thistle  good  enouRh  for  the  mixed 
border,  and  excellent  for  a  wild  bank.  From 
Glasnevin. 

The  Willow  Gentian  (G.  asolepiadea)  is 
one  of  the  beautiful  plants  of  the  present  season  ; 
alw.aj's  to  be  depended  on,  and  gron-ing  in  any 
soil,  but  more  freely  in  peat  or  sandj'  soil.  The 
habit  is  good,  as  well  as  the  flower.  Fine  speci- 
mens come  to  us  from  Glasnevin. 

August  flowering  Chrysanthemums.  — 
It  is  a  pity  that  now  having  this  summer  flower- 
ing type  we  cannot  get  the  superior  colour,  size, 
and  form  of  the  autumn  varieties  infused  into 
them.  They  are  rather  poor  in  colour,  and  appear 
to  us  to  have  no  good  quality  except  the  earlier 
bloom. 

TniBAtrDiA  ruLCHRA. — This  is  not  often  seen, 
except  in  such  gardens  as  that  at  Trentham,where 
it  is  beautifully  in  flower  in  the  large  conserva- 
tory tied  to  the  rafters  and  supports.  Its  branches, 
which  are  long  and  slender,  extend  alongdist.ince 
and  at  intervals  throw  out  clusters  of  long  showy 
crimson  and  yellow  blossoms. 

A  LARGE  spotted  Anthurium.— Anthuri.nn 
Sclierzerianiuu  var.  Andcga^•ense  is  the  name  of  a 
very  large  curio\isly  dotted  white  and  scarlet 
variety  of  the  well-known  Anthurium  raised  by 
a  gentleman  at  Troves.  I\I.  Godefroy-Lcbeuf,  of 
Argenteuil,  sends  us  a  life-.'iized  drawing  in 
colour   of  it.     It  promises  to  be  a  fine  stove  plant. 

I'OTHOS  ARGYREA  IN  FLOWER.— So  far  as 
we  are  aware,  the  flowering  of  this  rather  common 
Aroid  is  very  uncommon.  It  is  in  this  condition 
in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Trentham,  and  though  not 
very  attractive  is  highlv  interesting,  as  it  assumes 
quite  a  different  style  of  growth  before  producing 
flowers.     The  spathes  are  of  a  deep  green  colour. 

COMBRETUM  PURPUHEUM.— Tliis  beautiful  old 
stove  climbing  plant  is  not  sufhciently  appre- 
ciated, for  few  plants  are  so  persistent  in  tlieir 
flowering.    It  is  grown  verj-  finely  by  Mr.  Green- 


field, at  The  Priory,  Warwick,  where  it  is  now 
Ijc.autifully  in  flower,  some  of  the  wide-spreading 
flower  clusters  being  18  in.  long.  It  is  grown  in  a 
moderately  hot  stove. 

Nicotiana  affini.s. — In  the  gardens  at  War- 
wick Castle  this  hitherto  uncommon  plant  is 
gi-own  numerously  for  the  sake  of  its  pure  white 
flowers,  which  emit,  particularly  at  night-time,  a 
Jasmine-like  odour.  It  is  apjiarently  of  easy 
growth  treated  as  an  ordinary  greenhouse  plant, 
it  is  likewise  grown  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Chad 
Valley  Nurseries,  Birmingham. 

The  Ramanas  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa). — We  saw 
a  fine  specimen  of  this  beautiful  Japanese  shrub 
the  other  day  in  the  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Bir- 
mingham. It  measured  some  6  ft.  or  8  ft. 
through,  and  is  now  studded  with  large  orange- 
red  fruit  as  well  as  flowers.  The  effect  of  the 
brightly  coloured  fruits  and  flowers  and  the  deep 
green  foliage  is  very  fine. 

The  perennial  Sunflower  (Helianthus 
multiflorus)  is  very  showy  just  now,  both  in  the 
double  and  single  state,  and  among  the  best  of 
the  now  too-numerous  plants  of  the  same  character 
that  in  recent  years  have  been  cultivated.  Even 
the  best,  moreover,  require  to  be  carefully  placed 
A  group  in  a  shrubbery  of  each  would  suffice  for 
most  gardens. 

Pentstemon  barbatus,  often  called  Chelone 
barbata,  is  very  attractive  now,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  form  of  several  varieties.  It  is  a  pretty 
plant  grouped  with  other  slender  hardy  flowers 
of  good  quality.  The  very  tall  form  might  be 
used  with  good  effect  to  rise  above  dwarfer 
flowers,  being  spare  in  habit  and  not  likely  to 
shade  anything  injuriouslj'. 

Ardisia  Oliveri. — This  is  a  noble  stove 
shrub  quite  distinct  in  habit  from  the  ordinarily 
met-with  A.  crenulata,  and  instead  of  berries  the 
flowers  in  this  case  are  the  most  attractive.  These 
are  borne  in  large  clusters  and  arc  pinki-sh-purple, 
a  colour  which  contrasts  strikingly  with  the 
bold  green  foliage.  It  is  now  in  fine  condition  in 
the  gardens  at  Trentham. 

The  true  Tillandsia  Lindeni. — We  saw  a 
beautiful  flowering  example  of  this  lovely  plant 
the  other  day  in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Trentham 
Hall.  If  differs  from  the  other  forms  in  having 
the  flcwer-spathes  broad,  quite  flat,  and  of  a 
delicate  pink  colour,  forming  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  deep  violet-purple  blossoms  which  are 
produced  from  tlie  sides  of  the  .spathe.  It  was 
lately  figured  in  The  Garden. 

Inga  pulcherrimA.  —  A  wonderfully  fine 
example  of  this  handsome  East  Indian  shrub  is 
now-  in  flower  at  Trentham,  wdiere  against  one  of 
the  back  walls  of  a  moderately  warm  house  it 
covers  a  space  10  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  width.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  feathery  tufts  of  a  deep 
crimson  colour,  and  these  with  the  delicately  cut 
foliage  combine  to  render  it  highly  attractive.  It 
deserves  to  be  more  extensively  grown. 

Pratia  angulata. — The  best  plan  of  growing 
this  pretty  New  Zealand  plant  we  have  seen  is 
practised  by  Jlr.  Greenfield,  at  The  Priory,  War- 
wick. The  plants  are  grown  in  suspended  pans, 
andjihe  slender  branches,  laden  at  this  season 
botli  witli  pretty  white  flowers  and  reddish  fruits, 
hang  o\er  the  sides  most  gracefully.  They  are 
grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  seem 
to  thrive  admirably — much  better  than  in  tlie 
open  air. 

TAREBNiEMONTANA  CAM  ASSA. — This  extremely 
pretty  shrub  is  found  to  be  invaluable  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  at  Trentham,  for  sujjplying  the  de- 
mand for  cut  flowers.  The  flowers,  though  not  so 
large  as  those  of  the  Gardenia,  form  excellent 
substitutes  for  it,  and  three  or  four  put  together 
are  quite  .as  effective  and  the  perfume  exquisite, 
though  not  so  powerful.  The  Trenth.am  plants 
are  large  shrubs,  and  yield  continuallj'  profuse 
crops  of  blossoms. 

^EsciiYNANTHUS  LoBBl. — This  beautiful  .stove 
plant  is  commonly  met  with  cultivated  as  a 
basket  plant,  but  a  more  effective  way  of  growing 


it  is  allowing  the  branches  to  cling  again.*  a 
moist  soft  wall,  wliich  they  readily  do  by  meins 
of  adventitious  roots  like  those  of  the  Ivy,  wlieli 
Ihcy  throw  o\it  at  every  leaf  joint.  It  is  grown 
thus  in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Trentham,  where  it  is 
planted  against  a  back  moist  wall,  to  whi'.h  it 
clings  closely  and  bears  a  profusion  of  deej) 
crimson  flowers. 

Henri  Jacoby  Pelargoniu.m. — This  richly 
coloured  Pelargonium  may  now  be  seen  in  good 
bloom  at  Hampton  Court,  where  it  is  sirgularly 
effective.  It  flowers  most  freely,  the  trusses  being 
large  and  in  colour  an  intense  crimson,  standing 
the  rain  well.  Those  who  want  a  dtep  richly 
coloured  Pelargonium  for  bedding  orfo-  any  other 
purpose  will  find  this  all  they  can  desire. — A.  D.  " 

Finely  flowered  Disas.— Seme  of  the 
finest  flowered  plants  of  D.  grandiflora  we  have  y 

seen  for  some  time  are  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  i 

Gardens,  where  Mr   Latham  grows  it  in  quantity  ' 

for  the  embellishment  of  the  large  conservatory. 
Some  of  the  plants  bore  nine  blooms  of  large  size 
and  highly  coloured.  They  are  grown  in  pots,  sur- 
faced with  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  suppliid 
with  abundance  of  water  in  the  growing  sea- 
son. 

Lasiaxdra  Kunthiana. — This  is  one  of  the 
showiest  stove  plants  we  have  met  with  for  some 
time.  It  much  resembles  the  better  known  L. 
macrantha,  but  differs  from  it  in  ha\'irg  narrower 
and  more  silky  leaves,  and  more  than  all  in  it-, 
stronger  and  more  straggling  growth.  The 
flowers  are  quite  as  large  as  those  of  L.  macrantha, 
and  of  the  same  deep  violet-purple.  A  good  many 
plants  of  it  now  in  perfection  in  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden  are  wondcrfuUv  attractive. 

Hyacinthus  candicans. — This  is  now  in 
good  bloom  here,  but,  like  a  good  many  other 
plants,  we  find  it  more  effective  when  ass'ioiated 
with  some  contrasting  plant,  An  inegular  clump 
here  is  thickly  planted  amongst  with  the  dark 
leaved  Lobelia  ignca  and  a  few  tal'-growing 
L.  cardinalis.  The  latter  is  now  in  bloom  ;  flie 
former  not  .vet,  having  been  put  in  rather  late. 
The  effect  isjvery  good.  Another  season  we  shall 
try  a  good  manj'  combinations-  the  various  blue 
and  puqile  forms  of  L.  syphilitica,  the  magenta 
L.  Slillcri,  and  so  on  will  be  used  to  help  the 
Hyacinths.— T.  SMITH,  JViirnj. 

Tuberoses  out-dooes. — These  chastely  beauti- 
ful flowers  may  be  seen  by  the  hundred  in  finecon- 
dition  in  Mr.  R.  H.  Vertegan's  nursery,  Chad 
Valley,  Birmingham,  and  the  stock  includes  some 
scores  that  are  in  flower  quite  in  the  ojjen,  having 
been  grown  in  unheated  frames.  These  plants 
are  in  vigorous  growth,  and  much  dwarfer  than 
those  grown  in  heat,  though  the  flowers  are  in  no 
w.ay  inferior  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  possess  in  the 
bud  stage  that  beautiful  blush  tinge  so  fine  in 
contrast  with  the  pure  ivory  wliiteness  of  the  ex- 
panded blooms.  The  plan  of  growing  Tuberoses 
under  cool  treatment  certainly  Qjight  to  be  more 
practised  than  it  is,  for  the  plants  not  unfrequently 
take  up  valuable  space  needed  by  other  subjects. 
Pearl  is  the  variety  grown. 

Variegated  Rock  Plants. — As  the  eaily 
autumn  rains  refresh  these,  they  get  brighter  in 
colour.  The  following,  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Jackson, 
are  in  good  foliage  at  this  season,  viz. :Pulmonaria 
sibiriea  (Siberian  Lungwort),  Lysimachi.a  Nv.m. 
mul.aria  aurea  (Golden  Creeping  Jenny),  Veronica 
incana  (Hoary  Veronica),  Polemoniumvai'iegntum  J 
(variegated  Jacobs  Ladder),  Bambusa  Fortunei  I 
variegata  (Ribbon  Bamboo),  Veronica  gentian- 
oides  variegata,  Diplopappus  chrysopliyllus  (gol- 
den Diplopappus),  Arabis  lucida  variegata, 
Calluna  vulg,aris  aurea  (Golden  Ling),Chama?peuce 
diacantha.  Calluna  vulgaris  hypnoides  is  very 
aptly  named,  its  foliage  and  habit  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  Hypnums.  Dijilo- 
pappus  chrysopliyllus  has  been  beautifully  golden 
all  through  the  season. 

Asparagus  falcatus. — The  tender  species  of 
Asparagus  are  not  usually  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  their  flowei-s,  but  rather  for  their  exquisite 
feathery    foliage;    but    A.    falcatus,    to    which 
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allusion  was  made  last  week,  well  deserves  to  be 
grown  for  its  flowers,  which  though  small  are 
produced  in  profusion  along  the  elegant  slender 
stems  intermixed  with  the  narrow  foliage.  The 
blossoms  are  white  (pink  in  the  bud  state),  star- 
shaped  when  open,  and  each  has  five  orange 
tipped  stamens,  which  give  a  glow  of  colour  to 
the  short  dense  racemes.  It  is  now  beautifully 
in  flower  in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew,  where  it  is 
trained  to  one  of  the  ratters.  Among  the  kinds 
remarkable  for  their  feathery  foliage  are  A. 
consanguineus,  lucidus,  and  plumosus,  all  of 
which  are  in  fine  condition  in  the  same  house. 

AlLANTUS    GLAXDULOSA   IN     FRUIT. — There   is 

a  plant  of  this  in  the  Tinetum  at  Kew  bearing 
capsules  in  such  jirofusion  as  to  give  it  a 
very  attractive  and  singular  appearance.  These 
capsules,  which  resemble  the  keys  of  the  xVsh,  are 
of  a  bright  reddish  brown,  and  in  the  sunshine 
impart  a  very  cheerful  tone  to  the  tree,  being  so 
freely  produced  that  at  a  distance  one  scarcely 
recognises  the  Ailantus  under  such  a  garb. — H.  1'. 

RUBUS  ODOEATUS. — Growing  in  a  semi-wild 
condition  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Warwick 
Castle,  this  North  American  Biamble  has  an  un- 
common appearance  among  other  shrubs ;  the 
large  rosy-purple  flowers  and  massive  vine- like 
foliage  single  it  out  from  among  others.  It  is  a 
plant  well  suited  for  the  wild  garden,  as  it  takes 
care  of  itself,  yet  does  not  soon  supplant  weaker 
subjects. 

Dahlia  glabeata. — Now  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  cultivate  single  Dahlias,  this  exquisite 
little  Mexican  species  should  by  all  means  be 
sought  after,  as  it  is  not  only  very  pretty,  but 
remarkably  distinct  in  appearance  from  any  other. 
The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece, 
and  of  a  delicate  mauve-purple  with  golden 
centres.  It  grows  slender,  spreading,  and  dwarf, 
and  is  extremely  floriferous.  It  is  gi'own  well  in 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden. 

Ttd.eas  and  Eucodonias. — These  beautiful 
Gesneraceous  plants  are  grown  well  and  numer- 
ously by  Sir.  Greenfield,  at  The  Priory,  Warwick, 
and  are  found  extremely  useful  at  this  season, 
when  plants  ia  pots  of  a  similar  description  are 
not  plentiful.  They  are  very  free  as  regards 
flowers,  and  continue  to  bloom  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn  till  late  in  winter.  There 
are  no  particular  kinds  grown,  only  a  good  selec- 
tion of  varieties,  but  one  Tydaia  named  alba  nigra 
was  particularly  worthy  of  note. 

Pavia  maceostachta.  —  This  Pavia  is  so 
beautiful  and  continues  in  flower  so  long  as  to  be 
at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
flowering  shrubs,  the  long  projecting  stamens  issu- 
ing as  they  do  from  the  pure  white  blossoms 
imparting  to  them  such  an  amount  of  grace  and 
elegance  as  to  place  the  plant  in  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  Pavias  or  Buckeyes.  There  is  a  com- 
paratively small  plant  of  it  near  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew,  which  for  some  weeks  past  has 
been  very  attractive. — H.  P. 

Oleaeia  Haasti. — This  New  Zealand  shrub 
is  at  the  present  time  very  attractive  near  King 
William's  Temple  at  Kew,  where  without  any 
protection  it  has  withstood  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  and  now  every  shoot  is  terminated  with 
corymbs  of  white  flowers,  which  although  indivi- 
dually small,  are  produced  in  such  profusion  as  to 
render  the  plant  very  striking.  Another  point  in 
its  favour  is  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
flower  lasts  either  in  water  or  on  the  plant,  and 
blossoming  as  it  does  freely  in  a  small  state,  it 
well  deserves  attention. — H.  P. 


Herbaceous  Phloxes. — These  do  very  well 
here,  but  we  adopt  a  plan  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
common  with  the  view  of  prolonging  the  blooming 
season,  which  we  manage  to  do  until  the  frost 
comes  and  puts  a  stop  to  it.  It  is  this  :  as  soon 
as  the  shoots  are  18  in.  high  we  cut  the  tops  off  a 
portion,  and  as  soon  as  those  left  uncut  have 
reached  to  about  their  full  height,  we  go  over 
them  again  and  cut  the  tops  off  a  portion  of  them. 


Thus  treated  they  succeed  eacli  other.  It  is  only 
the  late  blooming  sorts  we  thus  operate  on,  as  the 
earliest  of  the  late  sorts  are  in  bloom  by  the  time 
the  early  blooming  members  of  the  suft'ruticosa 
section  are  over. — T.  Smith,  ^cuti/. 

White  bedding  plant.—"  J.  C.  T.'  asks 
for  a  good  wliite-flowercd  bedding  plant  other 
than  a  rclargonium.  There  is,  I  imagine,  no 
better  white  bedding  plant  than  Viola  Vestal, 
especially  for  the  summer  months,  as  it  does  not 
flower  early,  but  when  in  bloom  continues  to  do 
so  most  freely  till  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are 
of  medium  size,  and  borne  most  profusolv. — 
A.  D. 

Climbers  for  porches.— If  there  is  a 
porch  at  "Enquirer's'  door  (p.  196),  I  would  place 
on  eacli  side  of  the  door  a  plant  of  the  common 
white  Jasmine,  as  he  suggests,  and  two  plants  of 
Clematis  Jackmani,  and  of  the  climbing  Rose, 
Felicity  Perpi5tuelle,  or  Rose  ruga.  These  would 
form  a  very  pleasing  combination  during  the 
summer  mouths  ;  and  the  Jasmine,  being  an  ever- 
green or  nearly  so,  would  not  be  unsightly  in 
winter. — P.  G. 

Flo'wer  garden  shrubs.- It  occurs  to 
me  that  there  are  many  hardy  trees  suitable  for 
sub-tropical  gardens.  A  good  deal  is  made  of 
Wigandias  and  such  like  plants  which  require 
long  cultivation  in  warm  houses,  and  cannot  be 
turned  out  before  the  summer  is  well  upon  us  ; 
whereas  such  things  as  Tulip  tree,  broad-leaved 
Poplar,  Pterocarya  caucasica,  some  of  tlie  Acers, 
and  similar  things,  cut  down  annually,  would 
make  strong  growth  and  handsome  leaves,  and 
would  want  no  coddling  whatever. — T.  Smith, 
Newrij, 

Fuchsia  Guiding  Star.  —  Among  the 
crowd  of  novelties  and  improvements  on  old 
kinds  constantly  occurring  we  are  apt  to  forget 
old  friends.  AVe  have  here  what  in  my  opinion  is 
the  most  graceful  of  all  the  Fuchsia  family,  the 
pure  white,  of  its  unusually  long  tube  and  sepals 
beautifully  recurring  and  hitting  the  tube  about 
half  way  up  :  the  lively  purple  of  the  corolla,  which 
in  a  day  or  two  changes  to  rich  rose  ;  the  slender 
arching  branches,  medium  foliage,  and  general  all- 
round  style  of  the  plant.  These  make  it  the  very 
ideal  of  wdiat  a  Fuchsia  should  be,  and  yet  it  is 
very,  very  old. — T.  Smith,  Newry. 

Begonia  discolor  Rex. — This  represents  a 
new  race  of  hybrid  Begonias  of  French  origin, 
exactly  intermediate  between  B.  discolor  and  B. 
Rex,  having  the  marbled  foliage  of  the  latter  and 
the  bright  upright  bushy  growth  of  the  former. 
They  are,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  not  so 
straggling  as  B.  discolor  often  is,  unless  grown 
under  very  favourable  circumstances.  The  leaves, 
though  of  good  size,  are  not  so  large  as  the  Rex 
section,  nor  are  the  silvery  markings  as  bold ; 
nevertheless,  they  form  exceedingly  distinct  and 
handsome  specimens  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  and  stove,  and  would  doubtless  do 
well  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  dwelling  room  in 
mild  weather.  They  can  be  propagated  from 
leaves  quite  as  readily  as  B.  Rex  and  its  allies,  so 
they  will  doubtless  soon  become  abundant. 
Although  they  are  very  distinct  from  other  types 
of  the  genus,  the  varieties  do  not  differ  greatly 
among  themselves.  The  flowers  of  those  which 
have  bloomed  with  me  appear  insignificant, 
smaller  even  than  those  of  discolor.  On  the  whole, 
these  Begonias  are  well  worth  growing,  and  will 
prove  very  valuable  for  table  decoration,  both  as 
pot  specimens  and  for  their  leaves  when  cut  for 
use  in  epergnes,  amongst  other  foliage  and  flowers. 
— Greenwood  Piji,  Monkstoivn,  Co.  Durham. 

Trees  uprooted  by  machinery.— One 

of  the  engines  of  12-horse  power,  belonging  to  a 
steam  plough,  is  made  use  of,  on  a  large  farm  in 
East  Lothian,  for  clearing  a  wooded  dell.  The 
engine,  which  stands  in  a  field  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  bank,  is  attached  by  a  steel 
wire  rope  to  a  chain  fastened  about  half  way  up 
the  stem  of  a  tree  (on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
dell),  which  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  laid 
prostrate.     When  all  the  trees  are  pulled  out  of 


the  ground,  almost  as  if  they  were  so  many  little 
bushes,  so  easily  is  the  work  of  destruction 
accomplished,  the  trunk  of  each  tree  is  sawn 
across  above  the  root,  the  rope  and  chain  are 
again  fastened  to  it,  and  in  a  few  seconds  these 
large  trees,  branches  and  all,  are  drawn  across 
the  dell  and  up  the  bank,  wliich  in  this  case  is  so 
steep  that  horse  power  could  hardly  have  been 
applied.— C.  M.  0. 

Rhaninus  Frangula  (the  Breaking  Buck- 
thorn, Berry-bearing  Alder,  or  (locally)  Black 
Alder). — This  wild  plant  is  abundant  here  on  the 
grcensand  in  young  plantations,  growing  to  a 
height  of  fully  8  ft.,  and  forming  broad  bushes. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  undesirable  shnib  to  encour- 
age for  the  sake  of  its  decidedly  ornamental 
appearance.  It  is  now  laden  with  berries  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  bright  pink  to  dark  purple ; 
the  foliage,  too,  is  pretty,  its  oval  leaves  being 
glossy  and  strikingly  lineated.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  seeing  this  Rhamnus  so  heavily  and 
beautifully  fruited.  All  the  small  wild  fruited 
shrubs  and  trees  seem  to  be  carrying  an  extra 
crop  this  year;  the  Iilountain  Ash  is  literally 
weighed  down  with  its  load  of  bright  glowing 
berries — a  beautiful  sight.  This,  the  brightest} 
ornament  in  our  wild  ornamental  woods  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  will  this  season  be  more  pro- 
longed than  usual  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  thrush  tribe.  These  birds  of  late  years 
have  cleared  off  the  crop  almost  as  soon  as  ripe, 
but  as  there  are  so  few  thrushes  this  year  they 
will  find  abundance  of  food  from  the  Mountain 
Ash  alone  to  last  them  for  some  weeks.  I  think 
it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  wild  feathered  tribe 
when  they  begin  to  feed  on  a  certain  kind  of  food 
to  follow  it  up  until  finished.  They  don't  seem 
to  care  for  ringing  the  changes  in  their  dietetic 
regimen. — G.  B.,  Longleat. 


LATE  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS- 

Chrysanthemums.— How  are  these  hybridised  for 
seed  ?  how  are  tliey  .^li'iwn  ?  and  how  dressed  for  exhibi- 
tion? Wouhl  5Ir.'  Donghis  enlighten  a  large  army  of 
would-be  exhiliitoi-s  and  seed-savers? — Girofle. 

Market  Flo"wers.— "What  are  the  principal  flowers 
that  are  grown  for  cutting  and  bunching  for  market  ?  I 
mean  hardy  out-door  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials. 
Are  they  generally  hnoched  in  separate  colours  or  mixed  ? 
and  what  are  the  dimensions  of  a  bunch  ? — W.  C. 

Drying  E  yerlastings.  —  Can  anyone  inform  me 
wliether  the  liowers  of  t'atananche  bicolor  (described  a.s 
an  everlasting)  can  I)e  dried  ?  and  if  they  can,  how  it  is  to 
be  done  ?— E.  F.  B. 

Pancratium  illyricum.— If  A.  B.  Botley(p.  190)  will 
turn  his  bnlbs  of  this  nut  of  the  pots  into  the  open  ground, 
he  will  have  no  dilticulty  w  itli  them.  I  have  a  grand  clump 
which  is  certainly  forty  years  old,  and  flowers  splendidly. 
It  has  never  been  disturbed.  I  should  not  think  peat 
would  suit  it.— H.  SI.  ELLiCOJiBE,  Eitton. 

Exhibiting  Ferns.— What  number  of  varieties  of 
one  English  Fern  wouhl  be  allowable  in  competing  for  the 
prize  for  twelve  British  Ferns  ?  For  instance.  Hart's  tongue 
varieties  are  at  this  season  in  better  couaition  than  most 
other  Ferns.  ^Yonld  six  Hart's-tongues,  distinct  varieties, 
he  allowable  ?— A  Jersey  Subscriber. 

Osborn's  Nursery,  Suntuiry.— Allow  me  to  correct 
a  slight  error  in  the  last  number  of  THE  GARIiEN  (p.  195), 
under  the  heading  "  Variegation."  My  nursery  iit  .Snu- 
bury  is  there  described  as  new,  and  no  doubt  liy  many  it  is 
thought  so,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  My  grandfather  com- 
menced business  there,  I  believe,  with  the  late  Sir.  Willmer 
some  years  before  he  went  into  partnership  with  Sir. 
Whitley,  of  the  Fulh.am  Nursery.  This  must  be  about 
sixty  years  since.  So  it  is  not  a  new  nursery,  Init  well 
established,  and,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  desening 
of  the  title  I  intend  in  future  to  give  it,  viz.,  The  "  Old  " 
Nursery,  Snnhury-on-Thames.- KoBEBT  A.  Oseorn. 

Boilers-— Will  some  one  give  nie  the  beneflt  of  their 
experience  as  to  which  is  the  best  boiler  ?  I  have  a  lai-ge 
tubular  that  must  come  out  this  autumn,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  replace  it  with  the  most  economical  and  best  that  I  can 
get.  I  think  tubulars  are  very  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  therefore  are  not  economical. — K.  W. 

The  Edelweiss.— In  the  statement  as  to  the  height  of 
this  plant  (p-  1S2),  for  feet  read  inches. 

Melon.— )r.  B.— We  cannot  see  that  the  Melon  is 
diseased  ;  the  two  injured  places  are  no  doubt  the  result 
of  wounds,  produced  by  a  blow,  pressure,  or  perhaps  the 
attack  of  a  wasp  or  wire-worm.  At  the  present  time  the 
injured  places  contain  several  large  white  maggots ;  an 
Oidium  (fungus)  is  also  present ;  tlie  fruit  appears  to  be 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  decaying  spots.  WHiat 
insect  or  accident  commenced  the  injuries  we  cannot  say. 
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Nymphaea  flava.—Will  "  J.  H.  J.,"  Goddard's  Green, 

kimfiy  f;i\''nn'  us  with  liis  jintpcr  address? 

Names  of  Plants. — '.    iruui/.-SaxifraKa  cordifulia, 
Campanula  urtiL-icfoIia  alba  fl.-jil.,  (iiiaplialiiiin  arenariuiii, 

Ana^'allis  tenella. Mi.-^s  M. — Gentiana  aSL-lepiadea. 

G.  G.— Francoa  appendiculata. (,'.  S.  ,S'.— The  Henbane 

(Hyoscyanius  niKer). Jt.  G.— 1,  Sa.\ifraga  ea'spitnsa  var  ; 

2,  Erica  codonodes  ;  3,    some  Kuphorl)ia  ;    4,  Pyrethnim 
rosclim  var.;  5,  Ranunoilus  Imlbcisus  fl.-pl.  ;  6,  one  of  the 

tall  Phloxes. T.   C.  JA— Some  flot-al  sort    unknown  in 

('ovent  (iartlcn  -Market.     It    U  impossilde  to  name  .sueh 
varieties,  especially  fiom  a  single  speeimen  half  jiown. 


SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER  IXTERXATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
August  24—2.0. 
It  may  be  fairly  said  tliat  .«inco  the  International 
Show,  held  in  London  in  L'S(i(),nothii]gapproach- 
ing  the  show  opened  at  Manchester  on  \VedDe.s- 
day  last  by  Lord  Derby  has  been  seen  in  this 
country,  either  as  regar'd.s  extent,  variety,  or  the 
high  quality  of  the  e.xhibit.s.  Tlie  .«how  fully 
bore  out  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its 
promoter.s,  and  not  a  few  were  surprised  to  see 
the  grand  di.splay  of  fruit,  plants,  and  yegetable.s 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  call 
It  international  is  not,  perliap.«,  quite  correct,  as 
the  absence  of  foreign  e.xhibitors  was  particularly 
conspicuous,  only  one  from  France  entering  the 
lists,  tliough  one  section  of  the  schedule  and 
several  other  classes  were  set  apart  for  them. 
On  the  whole,  the  show  was  a  thoroughly 
representative  one,  every  class  being  numerously 
supported — in  some  instances  by  a  hundred 
or  more  competitors. 

The  main  feature  of  the  show  was  the  fruit, 
than  which  a  finer  exhibition  has  not  been  seen 
by  the  oldest  among  us.  Plants  were  also  fine, 
particularly  the  groups,  and  vegetables  were 
shown  in  abundance,  and  of  such  uniformly 
high  quality  that  scarcely  a  bad  exhibit  was 
observable.  The  exhibition  occupied  principally 
two  large  tents  besides  the  permanent  exhibition 
building.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  occupied  one 
tent  entirely,  and  another  smaller  Dne  was 
devoted  to  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The 
finest  display  was  in  the  large  tent  occupied  by 
plants.  Here,  at  one  end,  on  a  sloping  bank, 
the  General  Horticultural  Company  had  a  very 
fine  collection,  principally  consisting  of  Crotons, 
Dracfenas,  Palms,  Fern.s,  and  Pitcher  plants 
tastefully  and  effectively  arranged,  and  a 
remarkable  feature  was  "that  there  were  nc 
flowering  plants  among  them.  On  either  side 
of  the  central  pathway  were  arranged  the 
groups  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for 
effective  arrangement  of  plants  on  a  given  space. 
Collectively,  these  were  very  fine,  particularly 
those  to  which  the  first  prizes  were  awarded, 
the  taste  exhibited  in  their  arrangement  being 
of  a  bigli  order.  By  the  sides  of  the  pathway 
were  noble  tree  Ferns  which  broke  up  in  a 
charming  manner  the  otherwise  monotonous 
aspect  of  the  groups.  Terminating  tliis  tent  was 
a  superb  group  of  pot  Hoses,  chiefly  Tea  varieties 
from  tne  _  Cheshunt  nurseries— a  deservedly 
much  admired  feature.  Groups  of  hardy  Ferns, 
gatherings  of  hardy  flowers,  Coleuses  and 
Bouvaidias  were  the  other  chief  occupants  of 
this  tent,  in  which  the  only  defective  point  was 
a  huge  conical,  incongruous  ma.ss  of  fruit, 
flowers,  and  plants  placed  near  the  entrance. 

The  permanent  glass  building  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  competini,'  classes  among  tender 
plants,  with  the  exception  of  two  fine  groups 
from  the  ( 'helsea  and  Victoria  Nurseries, London. 

Tlie  miscellaneous  classes  were  particularly 
noteworthy  for  their  extent  and  the  choice  sub- 
jects which  they  contained.  The  central  stage 
of  the  large  exhibition  building  was  occupied 
by  groups  from  Messrs.  A'eitch  and  Williams. 
Both  showed  fine  collections  of  Pitcher  plants, 


as  well  as  Orchids,  and  fine  foliaged  and  flower- 
ing plants,  the  whole  forming  an  attractive 
display.  The  competing  cla-^ses  were  arranged 
round  the  sides  of  thebuilding,  and  the  brightly 
coloured  fine  foliaged  plants  were  tastefully 
interspersed  with  Ferns  and  Palm.s,  forming 
on  the  whole  a  most  effective  display. 

The  cut  flowers,  including  the  show  of  the 
National  Hose  Society  and  the  northern  section 
of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society, 
were  .shown  tn  a  tent  adjoining  that  devoted 
to  fruit,  as  were  also  the  table  decorations, 
bouquets,  and  several  classes  in  tlie  fruit  section. 
The  cottagers,  who,  by-the-by,  showed  some 
surprising  productions,  had  two'  tents  to  them- 
selves, and  they  filled  them  to  overflowing  with 
such  exliibits  as  surprised  even  professional 
gardeners  by  their  high  quality.  Round  the 
outside  of  the  tents  were  groups  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  shown  wonderfully  fine  and  in  large 
numbers. 

The  implement  show  was  held  in  an  adjoining 
field,  and,  like  other  sections  of  the  exhibition, 
well  represented. 

Fruit. 

This,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  was  the  chief 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  so  tine  was  it  in  ever}- 
respect  ;  therefore  we  will  begin  with 

Collections  of  it  consisting  of  fifteen  kinds. 
Tliese  were  shown  by  six  exhibitors.  Mr.  Coleman 
was  first  with  a  wonderfuUj'  fine  collection  ;  1  is 
Grapes  were  Black  Hamburgh,  Gros  Maroc,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria;  bis  Bellegarde  Peaches 
were  grand  fruits,  as  was  also  his  dish  of  Chan- 
cellor; East  nor  Castle  and  Blenheim  Orange  Melons 
were  also  shown  in  this  collection  together  with 
I'itniaston  Duchess  Tears,  two  fine  Queen  Tine- 
apples,  and  a  Smooth  Cayenne,  Figs,  Cherries,  and 
other  fruits.  In  the  next  best  collection  from  Mr. 
Jlclndoe, were  fine  Barbarossa.Trebbiano  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Stirling  Castle, and  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  Trincess  of  Wales  Peaches.  Some  ex- 
cellent Madresfield  Court  Grapes  and  Barrington 
and  Violette  Hative  Peaches  were  in  the  third 
collection. 

In  the  class  of  twelve  dishes  there  were  seven 
exhibitors.  In  the  fir.-it  prize  collection  there 
were  fine  black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Noblesse 
Peaches,  Pine-apples,  excellent  Negro  Largo  Figs, 
and  Higbcross  Hybrid  Melon.  These  were  from 
Mr.  Au.sten,  Ashton  Court,  liristol.  In  the  other 
collection  the  most  noteworthy  were  :  Bellegarde 
Teaches,  lilack  Alicante  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes, 
and  a  wonderfully  fine  smooth  Cayenne  Tinc- 
ajiple  from  Mr.  iMiles,  Wycombe  Abbey.  Six  col- 
lections of  nine  dishes  were  shown,  but  there 
were  no  remarkably  fine  productions  among  them. 
The  class  for  six  di.shes  was  a  finer  one,  there 
being  six  exliibitors.  In  tlie  first  prize  lot,  from 
Mr.  I).  Wilson,  were  fine  Alicante  Grapes,  Dymond 
Tcaclies,  Titmaston  Orange  Nectarines,  and 
William  Tillcrj-  Melon.  In  this  class  Mr,  Au.sten 
showed  a  fine  smooth  Cayenne  Tine,  and  there 
were  also  exceptionally  large  Peaches. 

Hardy  Fruits.— Of  these  eight  collections 
of  twohe  kinils  were  shown.  The  best  came 
from  Mr.  Haycock,  of  Maidstone,  who  had  fine 
Dr.  Hogg  Peaches,  Bon  Chretien  Tears,  Orange 
Nectarines,  Golden  Gage  and  CzarTluras.Quarren- 
den  Apples,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Filberts. 
The  next  best  collection,  from  Mr.  Mclndoe,  was  like- 
wise tine,  as  was  also  the  thinl. 

Grapes. — These  by  themselves  formed  quite 
an  exhibition  so  numerous  and  fine  were  they  in 
even,'  class.  In  that  of  ten  bunches,  there  were 
eiglit  collections.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Lambton  Castle, 
won  the  first  prize  with  a  grand  collection,  all 
large,  both  in  bunch  and  berry  and  perfect  as 
regards  finish.  The  sorts  were  Gros  Colniar, 
Calabrian  B.-iisin,  Alicante,  Barbarossa,  Aramon, 
Mu.scat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downcs,  Trobbiano, 
and  Black  Hamburgh.  Two  others,  from  Ilutton 
Hall  and  iirayton  Hall,  were  also  very  fine,  es- 
pecially Black  .Micante,  Mrs.  Tince,and  Barbarossa. 
Collections  of  six  kinds  were  shown  by  thirteen 
exhibitors  ;  the  best,  from  Shipley  Hall, "contained 


fine  examples  of  Gros  Maroc,  Alicante,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  .Muscat  Hamburgh.  In  the  other  collec- 
tions were  superb  bunches  of  Venu's  Seedling, 
.Mrs.  Tince,  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court; 
these  came  from  Mr,  Austen,  and  Duke  of  Buc- 
clcuchandLady  Downcs  from  I!raytonHall,Twentj'. 
three  showed  two  bunches  of  isiack  Hamburgh, 
among  which  were  some  fine  examples,  par- 
ticularly those  from  Callander  Tark.Falkirk.Twenty 
exhibitors  showed  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  but  many  of  the  bunches  were 
unripe ;  Muscat  Hamburghs  were  good,  as  were  also 
JIadresfield  Court,  of  which  there  were  a  dozen 
exhibitors  of  two  bunches.  Black  Alicantes  were 
wonderfully  fine, largein  bunch  and  highly  finished. 
Gros  Colmar  and  Lady  Downes  were  likewise  well 
represented.  That  line  Grape,  the  Dukeof  lUiccleuch, 
wasshown  by  one  or  two  exhibitors, but  theGolden 
Champions  were  poor.  Two  enormous  bunches  of 
Trebbiano,  weighing  16  lbs.  ,14  oz.  and  2S  lbs., 
were  shown  in  the  non-competing  class  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  Charleville  Forest,  Tullamore,  and  the 
same  exhibitor  also  showed  the  heaviest  of  black 
Grapes,  which  was  Gros  Guillaume.  I'arbarossa 
and  Alicante  were  the  other  sorts  shown  in  this 
class.  Trebbiano  and  Syrian  were  the  white 
sorts  shown  for  the  heaviest  bunches. 

Pine-apples.— Of  single  fruits  of  the  Queen 
variety,  tliere  were  six  exhibitors,  all  of  whom 
showed  fine  specimens,  and  there  were  the  same 
number  of  smooth  Cayennes.  Two  fruits  of  any 
variety  were  shown  by  five  exhibitors,  Mr.  D. 
Wilson  showing  a  pair  of  Smooth  Cayennes, 
weighing  6  lbs.  each.  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  six  fruits. 

Peaches  were  very  numerously  shown.  The 
best  three  dishes  came  from  Lambton  Castle,  and 
were  of  exceptional  merit ;  thej'  consisted  of  Royal 
George,  Hales'  Early,  and  Early  Mignonne.  In 
single  dishes  of  twelve  Mr.  Coleman  showed  a 
very  fine  dish  of  Bellegarde  for  the  fir^t  prize.  Of 
dishes  of  six  fruits  the  best  came  from  Cranbourne 
Court,  Windsor,  and  consisted  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Nectarines  were,  on  the  whole,  very  fine, 
there  being  twenty  dishes  of  twelve  shown.  The 
best  came  from  Mr.  Coleman,  who  had  fine 
examples  of  Lord  Napier.  Violette  Hative  and 
Pine-apple  were  the  other  winning  sorts.  The 
best  six  fruits  came  from  Mr,  (tilbert.of  Burghley, 
and  consistel  of  large  and  higlily  coloured 
examples  of  Victoria  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Pitmaston  Orange  were  second  and  third.  Fifty- 
two  other  dishes  were  shown.  A  collection  of 
three  dishes  were  shown  by  five  exhibitors,  the 
best  being  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Lambton  Castle, 
who  had  Violette  Hative,  Elruge,  and  Lord  Napier. 

Apricots. — Twenty-three  single  dishes  of  six 
fruits  were  shown,  but  there  were  few  very  fine 
examples  ;  those  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  was  first, 
were  large  and  well  coloured.  The  four  collections 
of  three  dishes  were  very  inferior. 

Melons. — These  were  of  course  very  numerous. 
Pairs  of  scarlet-fieshcd  kinds  were  shown  by 
twelve  exhibitors;  the  best  by  Mr.  Pratt,  of 
Hawkstone.  These  were  small,  round,  and  well 
netted,  and  of  exquisite  flavour.  The  variety  was 
not  named.  Mr.  Coleman  was  second  with 
Blenheim  Orange  and  Read's  Scarlet,  and  the 
same  sort  with  Royal  Ascot  was  third.  There 
were  twenty  jiairs  of  green-fieshed.  Jlr.  Miles 
showed  for  the  first  prize  Wycombe  Hybrid  and 
Golden  Gem  ;  Dickson's  Exquisite,  and  Eastnor 
Castle  from  Mr.  Coleman  were  sejond  :  and  Golden 
Gem  and  Shepherd's  Perfection,  from  Messrs. 
Chcal,  Crawley,  were  third.  Above  forty  single 
fruits  of  green-fleshcd  sorts  were  shown,  and 
thirty  of  red-fieshed.  The  winnng  sorts  among  the 
former  were  Hero  of  Lockin.se  and  Eastnor 
Castle.  Of  reil,  P.ristol  Scarlet,  and  Bloxbolra 
Hall,  and  an  unnamed  .sort  were  the  prize-takers. 

Plums  were  numerous  and  of  hi.gh  quality. 
The  best  collection  of  six  from  Pershore  included 
Victoria,  Diamond,  Denbigh,  Jeffer.son,  Belle  de 
Louvain,  and  the  new  .sorts  were  fir.st  in  the  other 
collections.  Eleven  collections  were  shown,  and 
about  fourteen  single  dishes, 
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Pears  were  not  of  high  quality,  it  being  too 
earlj-  for  tliem  ;  they  were,  however,  very  numer- 
ous, there  being  about  a  score  of  collections  of 
twelve  kinds.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  Haj-cock, 
Blaidstone,  and  some  very  fine  fruits  were  shown 
from  llccklield.  Two  dozen  dishes  of  Jargonelle 
were  shown.  The  six  heaviest  Pears  were  Pitniaston 
Duchess  from  Hutton  Hall. 

Apples  were  numerous,  particularly  baking 
sorts,  of  which  there  were  some  fifty  collections 
of  twelve  kinds.  Dessert  sorts,  though  not  so 
numerous,  were  shown  well,  Worcester  Pearmain. 
Quarrenden,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Red Astrachan 
and  Early  Strawberry  being  amongst  the  most 
prominent  sorts. 

Vegetables,  consisting  of  20  kinds,  were 
fine,  and  Mr.  Miles,  as  usual,  stood  in  the  front 
rank.  In  collections  of  10  kinds  there  were  20 
competitors.  Potatoes  were  as  numerous  as  at  the 
International  Potato  Show,  the  classes  being  all 
represented  by  large  numbers  of  exhibitors. 

Plants. 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— Of  20 

miscellaneous  plants,  12  being  fine  foliagcd  and 
S  in  flower,  there  were  i  exhibitors.  In  the  best 
group,  from  Messrs.  Cole  and  Son,  were  two  fine 
plants  of  Crotons,  Gleichenia  Mendelli,  two 
superblj'-flowered  Dipladenias,  Ixora  Fraseri,  and 
coccinea,  and  Krica  Eweriana,  Turnbulli,  and 
Marnockiana,  the  whole  making  an  imposing 
group,  which  was  backed  up  by  large  specimens 
of  Palms  and  Cycads,  In  the  other  collections 
were  superb  plants  of  Lapageria  rosea  and  alba 
trained  in  a  balloon  trellis,  Eucharis  amazonica, 
several  fine  Heaths,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
Alocasia  Lowi,  Gleichenias,  and  other  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  Cycads. 

Orchids.— These,  owing  to  the  season,  were 
not  remarkable  either  as  regards  numbers  or  high 
quality.  Three  amateurs  showed  collections  of 
eight  ;  Saccolabium  P.lumci  majus  with  seven 
spikes.  Phalajnopsis  amabilis,  with  a  branching 
spike,  were  the  only  plants  worth  noting  ;  the 
others  were,  for  the  most  part,  made-up  "plants. 
The  nurserymen's  classes  were  better,  Mr.  Williams 
having  a  fine  collection  of  eight  plants,  among 
which  were  Saccolabium,  Blumei  Russellianurn 
with  six  spikes :  a  grand  plant  of  Cattleya  crispa 
with  7  spikes  ;  also  of  Dcndrobium  Pierardi  and 
L«lia  elegans  Turneri,  the  whole,  considering 
the  time  of  year,  being  excellent.  In  the  other 
collection  of  eight  was  a  fine  pan  of  Disa  grandi- 
flora  with  about  fifteen  flowers. 

Orotons,  Dracaenas,  Coleuses,  and 
Pitcher  plants  were  all  shown  in  excellent 
condition,  and  there  were  some  good  collections 
of  hardy  Ferns. 

New  Plants.— These  were  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  might  have  been  expected,  consider- 
ing the  valuable  prizes  offered  for  them.  Three 
collections  of  twelve  plants  were  shown,  but 
they  were  not  remarkable.  Mr.  Williams  showed 
the  best  six  new  plants  in  flower  not  in  commerce. 
First  class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following:  To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
for  Alocasia  Thibautiana,  Heliconia  aureo-striata. 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.  Yucca  filamentosa 
aurea  elegantissima,  Lastrea  Richardsi  multifida, 
Davallia  elegans  polydactyla,  Gymnogramma 
.schizophyllum,  Lilium  .speciosum "  gloriosoides, 
Croton  Hawkeri,  Pdiododendron  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  Phah-enopsis  violacea,  Cypripedium 
porphyrophyllum,  albo-purpureum,  and  selligcrum 
majus,  Pachystoma  Thomsonianum,  La;lia  Se- 
deni.  Nepenthes  bicalcarata  and  Jlorganiana, 
Ixora  Westi.Sarraceniaformosaand  melanorrhoda, 
Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum.  To  Mr.  Williams, 
Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  came  Pe- 
gonia  Williamsi,  Asplenium  horridum,  Heliconia 
nigra  punctata,  Croton  Pruce  Findlay,  Aralia 
Cbabrieri,  Draca;na  Lindeni,  Aralid  aspectabilis, 
Alocasia  Thibautiana,  Delabechia  rupestris, 
Asplenium  Nov^-Caledonia;,  and  Nepenthes  bical- 
carata. 

Roses. — Among  subjects  deserving  special 
notice  was  a  display  of  Tea  Hoses  in  pots  from 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt.  The  peculiarity 


connected  with  them  is  that  they  have  been  in 
flower  most  of  the  summer,  and  a  few  of  them 
had  been  exliibited  five  times  since  last  spring, 
and  now  towanls  the  end  of  August  the)'  are 
again  as  profusely  bloomed  as  if  this  were  the 
first  time  of  flowering  this  season.  They  have 
been  simply  kept  under  glass,  partially  dried  off, 
and  the  flowers  picked  or  cut  oli,  removing  a  little 
of  the  flowering  shoots  with  the  faded  flowers 
kept  a  little  close  for  a  time  with  the  result  of 
fresh  breaks,  and  more  and  better  flowers  than 
before.  The  Messrs.  Paul  showed  a  group  of 
perhaps  from  thirty  to  fifty  plants  in  the  large 
tent,  and  amid  all  the  beautiful  things 
grouped  there  nothing  was  more  attrac- 
tive, nor  excited  greater  interest.  Pro- 
bably all  the  Teas  would  yield  to  this  particu- 
lar mode  of  culture,  and  be  made  to  flower  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  year,  and  thus  once  more 
earn  the  title  of  monthly  Roses.  Among  those 
grown  by  the  Messrs.  Paul  for  this  purpose  were 
Alba  rosea,  Anna  Olivier,  Catherine  Mermet,  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac,  Devoniensis,  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, Innocenti  Pirola,  Madame  Angele 
Jacquier,  JIadame  Charles,  Madame  Lambard, 
Madame  Margottin,  Madame  Willermoz,  Mme. 
Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Perfec- 
tion de  Monplaisir,  President,  Rubens,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  These 
Roses  seem  to  solve  hitherto  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  the  furnishing  the  conserva- 
tory with  fragrance  as  well  as  beauty  throughout 
the  autumnal  months. 

Fruiterers'  Class.— This,  for  the  largest  and 
most  meritorious  miscellaneous  collection  of 
fruits,  was  represented  by  four  exhibitors,  who 
showed  some  very  fine  collections,  particularly  the 
best  from  Mr.  Mason,  JIanchester,  who  had  six 
kinds  of  Grapes,  thirty  dishes  of  Plums,  ten  Pines, 
some  twenty  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  a 
proportionately  large  number  of  other  fruits,  all 
of  excellent  quality,  and  arranged  in  a  verj-  taste- 
ful manner.  Tlie  class  for  ten  kinds  of  fruits  was 
only  represented  by  one  collection  ;  and  that  for  a 
collection  of  hardy  fruits  likewise  had  but  one 
representative,  but  both  were  particularly  fine. 

The  General  Horticultural  Company's  prizes  for 
a  collection  of  twelve  kinds  of  Grapes  were  com- 
peted for  by  two  exhibitors,  Mr.  Coleman  and  Jlr. 
Goodacre,  who  were  placed  in  the  order  named. 
Both  bad  fine  collections.  There  was  a  good 
competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  same 
company  for  black  and  white  Grapes,  the  quality 
of  which  was  on  the  whole  excellent.  The  sub- 
jects shown  in  competition  for  the  other  special 
prizes  were  likewise  very  creditable  to  those  who 
exhibited  them. 

Veitch  Memorial  Prizes.— These  were 
competed  for  on  this  occasion.  The  finest  speci- 
men stove  plant  was  a  sj^lendid  Dipladenia 
amabilis  from  Mr.  Tudgey,  though  a  grand 
Eucharis  amazonica  was  equally  remarkable  for 
its  large  size  and  high  quality.  The  best  green- 
house plant  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Tudgey.  It 
was  an  enormous  plant  of  Erica  nana  su[)crba, 
The  finest  Orchid  was  a  well  grown  plant  witli 
two  spikes  of  flowers  of  Saccolabium  Plumei 
majus,  shown  by  Mr.  Roberts,  Gunnersbnry 
Park,  Acton.  The  prize  for  fifty  hardy  plants 
was  won  by  a  good  collection  from  Mr.  Brock- 
bank,  Didsbury,  and  that  for  hardy  Ferns  by  Mr. 
Tyldesley,  Worsley,  with  a  remarkably  rich  collec- 
tion. The  I'ino-apples  and  Grapes  shown  for  the 
other  prizes  were  of  high  quality  and  well  merited 
the  distinction  they  won. 

Bouquets. — There  were  some  120  bouquets 
exhibited  in  the  various  classes,  but  they  all  liad 
the  appearance  of  being  arranged  by  one  person, 
so  monotonous  were  they  in  general  appearance. 

Dinner-table  Decorations — There  were 
five  tables  furnished  to  accommodate  twelve 
persons,  the  best,  arranged  by  Mr.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham,  being  extremely  pretty  and  grace- 
ful, the  subjects  used  being  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  In  the  centre  was  a  Cocos  Weddelliana 
with  a  vase  prettily  arranged  with  Lycopods, 
Water  Lilies,    Tacsonias,  Orchids,    Ferns,    and 


similar  subjects,  while  the  other  vase  was 
arranged  with  brighter  coloured  flowers  inter- 
mixed with  Gras.ses,  Maiden-hairs,  &o. 

LIST  OP  AWARDS. 

Section  1.— Fruits. 

Collection  of  fifteen  kinds  of  fruit.  — 1,  Mr. 
W.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Somers,  Eastnor 
Casde,  Herefordshire;  2,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe, 
gardener  to  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall, 
Guisborough,  'Yorkshire  ;  ;'.,  Mr.  J.  Roberts, 
gardener  to  Baroness  L.  de  Rothscliild,  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  Acton. 

Collection  of  twelve  kinds  of  fruit. — 1,  Mr. 
John  Austin,  gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smyth, 
Bart.,  Ashton  Court,  Bristol ;  2,  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Miles, 
gardener  to  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Carington,  W.ycorabe 
Abbey,  Bucks  ;  3,  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  gardener  to 
Sir  Henry  AUsopp,  Bart.,  Hindlip  Hall,  Wor- 
cester. 

Collection  of  nine  kinds  of  fruit. — 1,  Mr.  John 
Edmunds,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans,  Besswood  Lodge,  Notts ;  2,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Clayton,  gardener  to  John  Fielden,  Esq., 
Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster ;  S,  Mr.  W.  Wallis, 
gardener  to  Sir  H.  M.  Thompson,  Bart.,  Kirky 
Hall,  York. 

Collection  of  six  kinds  of  fruit.— 1,  Mr.  D.  Wil- 
son, gardener  to  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Fortescue,  Castle 
Hill,  South  Moulton,  Devon  ;  2,  Mr.  John  Austin  ; 
3,  Mr.  T.  Blair,  gardener  to  .Admiral  Sir  G.  N.  B. 
Middleton,  Bart.,  Shrubland  Park,  Suffolk. 

Collection  of  twelve  kinds  of  hardv  fruit. — 
1,  Mr.  Haycock;  2,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe;  "3,  Mr.  W. 
Faye,  gardener  to  James  Derham,  Esq.,  Sneyd 
Park,  Bristol. 

Ten  varieties  of  Grapes. — 1,  Mr.  J.  Hunter, 
gardener  to  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Durham,  Lambton 
Castle,  Durham  ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  ;  3,  Mr.  J, 
Hammond,  gardener  to  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Brayton  Hall,  Carlisle. 

Six  varieties  of  Grapes,  one  bunch  of  each. — 
1,  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Mundy, 
Esq.,  Shipley  Hall ;  2,  Mr.  John  Austin  ;  3,  Mr.  J . 
Hammond. 

Two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.-  ■ 
1,  Mr.  T.  Bovd,  gardener  to  W.  Forbes,  Esq., 
Callander  Park,  Falkirk,  N.B. ;  2,  T.  S.  Pater- 
son,  Esq.,  Kirklands  Rock  Ferry;  3,  Mr.  W.  Cole- 
man. 

Two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Ale.xandria  Grapes. 
— 1,  i\lr.  J.  Austin  ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to 
Henry  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton  ;  3,  G.  Middleton,  Esq.,  Rainford  Hall, 
St.  Helens. 

Two  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grapes. — 
1,  Mr.  Coleman  ;  2,  Mr.  W.  Wallis  ;  3,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Miles. 

Two  bunches  Madresfield  Court  Grapes. — 1, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, Elvaston  Castle;  2,  Mr.  John  Roberts;  3, 
iUr.  A.  Baker. 

Two  bunches  Black  Alicante  Grapes. — 1,  Mr. 
W.  Elphinstone  ;  2,  Mr.  D.  Forbes,  gardener  to  J. 
Harris,  Esq.,  Derwent  Lodge,  Cockermouth ;  3, 
R.  Elphinstone,  gardener  to  John  Heywood,  Esq., 
Stretford. 

Two  bunches  of  Gros  Colmar  Grapes. — 1,  Mr. 
W.  Elphinstone;  2,  Mr.  D.  Forbes;  3,  Mr.  J. 
Mclndoe. 

Two  bunches  of  Lady  Downes  Grapes.— 1,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bannister,  gardener  to  H.  St.  Vincent 
Ames,  Esq.,  Cole  House,  Westbury-on-Trym  ;  2, 
Mr.  W.  Elphinstone  ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Hunter. 

Two  bunches  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grapes.— 
1,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe;  2,  Mr.  J.  Morton,  gardener 
to  J.  Fildes,  Esq.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy ;  3,  Mr.  J. 
Farquharson,  Acton,  Wrexham. 

Two  bunches  of  Golden  Champion  Grapes. — 1, 
Mr.  Mclndoe ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Roberts  ;  3,  Mr.  J. 
Morton. 

Six  Pine-apples. — 1,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe. 

Two  Pine-apples.— 1,  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
Earl  Fortescue,  Castle  Hill  ;  2,  Mr.  D.  Murray, 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  Culzean  Castle, 
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Maybole,  N.B. ;  3,  Mr.  F.   Faulkner,  gardener  to 

F.  R.  Lcyland,  Woolton  Hall,  Liverpool. 

One  Queen  I'ine-apiile. — 1,  Mr.  S.  WlnHU'ld, 
gardener  to  F.  T.  Cross,  Esq.,  ISeechwood,  Aig- 
burth ;  2,  Mr.  F.  Faulkner;  i!,  Mr.  J.  Austin. 

One  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine-apple. — 1,  Mr.  Jas. 
Bicks,  gardener  to  Sir  Geo.  Chetwode,  Bart., 
Oakley  I'ark,  Market  Drayton;  2,  Mr.  Faulkner; 
3,  Mr.  K.  Ilutton,  gardener  to  Wni.  licllhouse, 
Esq.,  Soutliport. 

One  i'ine-apple,  any  kind. — 1,  Mr.  J.  Muir,  gar- 
dener to  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Margam 
Park  ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Ricks. 

Three  dishes  of    Peaches. — 1,  Mr.  J.   Hunter ; 

2,  Mr.  W.  Coleman  ;  3,  Mr.  R.  Milne,  gardener  to 
Lord  Delamere,  Vale  Royal,  Northwich. 

Twelve  Peaches. — 1,  Mr.  W.  Coleman  ;  2,  Mr. 
C.  Ross,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury  ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Hunter. 

Si.x  Peaches.— 1,  Mr.  E.  Bland,  gardener  to  Mrs. 

G.  Smith,  Cranbourne  Court,  Windsor;  2,   Mr.  T). 
Abbott,  gardener  to  C.   H.  Frith,   Esq.,  Sheffield; 

3,  Mr.    ^V.   McKelvie,  gardener  to  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Roxburgh. 

Twelve  Nectarines. — 1,  Mr.  AV.  Coleman;  2,  Mr. 
J.  Hunter ;  3.  Mr.  J.  Malcolm,  gardener  to  Mar- 
quis of  Cholmondeley,  Nantwich. 

Six  Nectarines. — 1,  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  gardener  to 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burghley,  Stamford;  2, 
Mr.  G.  Masters,  gardener  to  Col.  C.  Legh,  High 
Legh  Hall ;  3,  Mr.  \V.  G.  Gaiger,  gardener  to 
S.  T.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Bakewell. 

Three  dislies  of  Nectarines. — 1 ,  Mr.  J.  Hunter  ; 

2,  Mr.  W.  Coleman ;  3,  Mr.   K.   Milne. 

Twelve  Apricots.— 1,  Mr.  R.  Gilbert;  2,  Mr.  W. 
Wallis ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Ridsdale,  gardener  to  Marquis 
of  Ripon,  Nocton  Hall,  Lincoln. 

Six  Apricots. — l,Mr.  G.  Malcolm,  gardener  to 
Jas.  Torakinson,  Esq.,  Tarporley;  2,  Mr.  Jacob ; 

3,  Mr.  James  Ricks. 

Three  dishes  of  Apricots.— 1,  Mr.  Aitken, 
gardener  to  A.  H.  T.  Newcomen,  Esq.,  Redoar; 
2,  Mr.  W.  Wallis  ;  3,  Jtr.  C.  RalEl',  gardener  to 
Lord  Tredegar,  Tredegar  Park. 

Two  Melons,  any  green-fieshed  kind. — 1,  G.  J. 
Miles,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Carington,  Wycombe 
Abbey  ;  2,  Mr.  W.  Coleman ;  3,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Two  Melons,  any  scarlet-fleshed  kind. — 1,  Mr. 
W.  Pratt,  gardener  to  Lord  Hill,  Hawkstone 
Park;  2,  Mr.  W.  Coleman;  3,  Mr.  T.  Blair, 
gardener  to  Admiral  Sir  G.  N.  B.  Middleton, 
Bart.,  Shrubland  Park. 

One  Melon,  any  green-fleshed  kind. — 1,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Cordle,  gardener   to  W.  Boulton,  Esq.,  Ulverston  ; 

2,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles;  3,  Mr.  W.  Coleman. 

One  Melon,  any  scarlet-fleshed  kind.— 1,  Mr. 
T.  Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  Sharde- 
loes,  Bucks ;  2,  Mr.  0.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  Farquhar,    Bart.,    Polesdeu    Lacey,   Dorking ; 

3,  Mr.  G.  Jlalcolm,  gardener   to  James   Tomkin- 
son,  Esq.,  Tarporley. 

Twelve  Figs.— 1,  W.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord 
Suffield,  Gunton  Park;  2,  Mr.  A.  Barker;  3, 
Mr  W.  Wallis. 

Twenty  Plums,  5  kinds.— 1,  Mr.  W.  J.  Gibbon, 
Seaford  Grange,  Pershore ;  2,  Mr.  J .  Hunter ;  3, 
Messrs.  E.  Smith  &  Sons,  Cheltenham. 

Twelve  Plums,  of  any  kind.— 1,  Mr.  W.  P.  Up- 
john, gardener  to  Earl  of  Ellesmere,Worsley  Hall ; 
2,  Mr.  A.  J.  Grant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  B.  Gleg", 
Chelford  ;  3,  Jlr.  W.  J.  Gibbon,  Pershore. 

Collection  of  Pears,  twelve  kinds,  two  of  each, 
ripe  or  unripe.— 1,  Jlr.  —  Haycock,  gardener  to 
E.Leigh,  Esq.,  Maidstone;  2,  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith, 
gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield ;  3,  Mr. 
J.  Austin. 

Twelve  Jargonelle  Pears,fitfortable.—],  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Sons;  2,  P.  B.  Frank,  Esq.,  Campsall 
Hall,  Doncaster  ;  3,  Mr.  —  Haycock,  gardener  to 
R.  Leigh,  Esq.,  Maidstone. 

Six  Pears,  two  kinds,  three  of  each,  exclusive  of 
Jargonelle.— 1,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe ;  2,  Messrs.  E. 
Smitli  and  Sons;  3,  Jlr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to 
F.  Whitbourne,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Essex. 


Six  heaviest  Pears. — 1,  Jlr.  J.  Jlclndoe,  gai'dener 
to  J.  \V.  Pea.se,  E.sq.,  JLP.,  Hutton  Hall;  2,  Jlr. 
W.  Crump,  gardener  to  Uukc  of  JIarlborough, 
lUenheim  Palace;  3,  Jlr.  J.  llanagan,  gardener  to 
R.  0.  Naylor,  Esq,,  Hooton  Hall. 

Collection  of  baking  Apples,  twelve  kinds,  two 
of  each. — 1,  Jlr.  Haycock,  gardener  to  R.  Leigh, 
Esq.,  JIaidstone ;  2,  Jlr.  Cliarlcs  Ross,  gardener 
to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park  ;  3,  Jlr.  G.  T.  Jliles. 
gardener  to  Earl  of  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey. 

Six  baking  Apples. — 1,  Lewis  A.  Killick,  Esq-, 
Jlount  Pleasant,  JIaidstone;  2,  Jlr.  Haycock, 
gardener  to  R.  Leigh,  Esq.,  JIaidstone ;  3,  Mr. 
John  Barnes,  Hucclecote. 

Collection  of  dessert  Apples,  twelve  kinds,  two 
of  each,  ripe  or  unripe. — 1,  Jlr.  Haycock,  gardener 
to  R.  Leigh,  Esq.,  JIaidstone ;  2,  Jlr.  John  Roberts  ; 
gardener  to  the  Baroness  L.  de  Rothschild  ;  3,  L. 
A.  Killick,  Esq.,  JIaidstone. 

6  dessert  Apples,  fit  for  table.— 1,  Jlr.  J.  0. 
Cooper,  Calcot  Gardens,  Berks;  2,  Jlr.  J.  Roberts, 
gardener  to  Baroness  L.  de  Rothschild,  Acton ;  3, 
Mr.  W.  Faye,  gardener  to  J.  Derham,  Esq.,  Sneyd 
Park. 

Three  dishes  Red  Currants. — 1,  Jlr.  J.  Austin, 
gardener  to  Sir  G.  Smyth,  Bart.,  Bristol ;  2  Jlr.  W. 
Wallis,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  JI.  Thompson,  Bart., 
Kirby  Hall ;  3,  Jlr.  J.  Edmunds,  gardener  to  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  Bestwood  Lodge. 

Three  dishes  of  White  Currants. — 1,  Jlr.  W. 
Pratt,  gardener  to  Lord  Hill ;  2,  Jlr.  J.  Jlclntyre, 
gardener  to  Jlrs.  G.  Pease,  Darlington;  3,  Jlr.  J. 
Edmonds,  gardener  to  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Best- 
wood  Park. 

Two  Vines,  in  jjots,  and  in  fruit. — 1,  Jlr. 
G.  Park,  gardener  to  R.  A.  Ffarington,  Esq., 
Mariebonne,  Wigan ;  2,  Jlr.  W.  JIcGaw,  gardener 
to  F.  J.  Sumner,  Esq.,  Hayfleld ;  3,  Jlr.  Geo. 
Smith,  gardener  to  John  Eylands,  Esq.,  Longford 
Hall,  Stretford. 

Collection  of  tropical  fruits,  not  included  in  the 
above. — 1,  Jlr.  W.  Pratt,  gardener  to  Lord 
Hill,  Hawkstone. 

Section  Two.— Open  to  Fruiterers. 

For  the  largest  and  most  meritorious  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  fruits,  including  all  kinds. 
— 1,  Jlr.  James  JIa.son,  fruiterer,  JIanchester  ;  2, 
Jlr.   William  Bradshaw,   JIarket  Hall,  Bolton. 

Collection  of  ten  kinds  of  fruits.— 1,  Jlr.  F. 
Stevenson,  Altrincham. 

For  the  best  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  ripe  or 
unripe. — 1,  Jlr.  F.  Stevenson  :  2,  Jlr.  John  Barnes, 
Hucclecote. 

Section  four.— For  Horticultural  So- 
cieties, in  any  part  of  the  world,  w^ho 
may  exhibit  either  Fruits  or  Vege- 
tables from  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

Collection  of  fruits. — 1,  Bristol  Chrysanthe- 
mum and  Spring  Show  Society. 

Collection  of  vegetables, — 1,  Bristol  Chj'santhe- 
mum  and  Spring  Show  Society. 

Section  5.— Vegetables. 

Twenty  varieties  of  vegetables. — 1.  Mr.  G.  T. 
Jliles  ;2,;jlr.  J.  JIuir;3,  Mr.  John,  Turth,  Tewkes- 
bury Road,  Cheltenham. 

Ten  varieties  of  vegetables. — 1,  Jlr.  John  Snow- 
don,  Thirsk  ;  2,  Earl  of  Cork  ;  3,  Jlr.    W.   Crump. 

Twenty- four  varieties  of  Potatoes. — 1,  Jlr. 
James  Willan,  gardener  to  JIarquis  of  Donegal, 
Harapstead  Park  ;  2,  Jlr.  D.  Lumsden,  gardener  to 
Lady  M.  Hamilton,  Bloxholm  Hall ;  3,  Jlr.  W. 
Kerr,  Dargarvel,  Dumfries. 

Eighteen  varieties  of  Potatoes.— 1,  Jlr.  J.  Jlil- 
ler ;  2,  Peter  MKinlay,  Esq.,  Penge ;  3,  Mr,  W. 
Wildsmith. 

Twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes.— 1,  Jlr.  R.  Gilbert ; 
2,  Jlr.  W.  Wildsmith  ;  3,  Jlr.  C.  Ross. 
'.  Twelve  Onions,  spring  sown.— 1 ,  Jlr  Jno.  Walker, 
7,  High  Street,  Thame ;  2,  Jlr.  G.  T.  Jliles    3,  Mr. 
Gilbert. 

Twelve  Onions,  Tripoli.— 1,  Jlr.  Robert  Lloyd, 
Woking,  Surrey :  2,  Jlr.  John  Ridsdale,  gaidener 
to  JIarquis  of  Ripon,  Nocton  Hall,  LinO'iln ;  3, 
Jlr.  James  Smith,  Clicltenham. 


Twelve;Red  Onions.— 1, Mr.  Jas.  Royle,Swintop; 
2,  Jlr.  Hy.  JIarriott,Esq.,  Skirbeck,  Boston  ;  3,  Jlr. 
R.  Fitton,  Ashton-undcr-Lyno. 

Twelve  White  Onions.— 1,  Jlr.  Jno.  Walker,  7, 
High  Street, Thame;  2,  Mr.  R.Fitton,jVshton-undcr- 
Lyne ;  3,  Mr.  G.  Bolas,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Pole-Gell, 
Esq.,  Wirksworth. 

Three  Vegetable  JIarrows.— 1,  Mr.  Geo.  Jacob, 
Headingtoii,  O.xon ;  2,  Jlr.  D.  Abbott;  3,  .Mr. 
Isaac  Dean,  Altrincham.  • 

Four  Cucumbers. — 1,  Mr.  A.  Fallows,  Stretford 
2,  Jlr.  S.  Vickers,  gardener  to  Jas.  JIason,  Esq.,  Oak 
Villa,  Ashton-on-JIersey;  3,  Jlr.  Samuel  Barrett, 
Barton  Road,  Stretford. 

Three  heads  of  Celery,  Red.— 1,  Jlr.  G.  C. 
Jarran,  Loughborough ;  2,  Jlessrs.  J.  Biddies 
&  Co.  ;  3,  Capt.  Turner. 

Three  heads  of  Celery,  White. — 1,  Jlr.  G.  C. 
Jarran  ;  2,  Jlr.  John  Wilding,  Walton-le-Dale ;  3, 
Jlessrs.  J.  Biddies  i;  Co. 

Six  varieties  of  Gourds. — 1,  Jlessrs.  J.  Biddies 
&■  Co.;  2,  Jlr.  J.  Jlclntyre;  3,  Jlr.  J.  Casson,  gar- 
dener to  E.  Goodall,  Esq.,  Altrincham. 

Three  Cauliflowers. — 1,  Jlr.  Issac  Harrop,  Tim- 
perley;  2,  Mr.  John  Wilding;  3,  Jlr.  T.  Taylor, 
Preston. 

Three  early  'White  Cabbages.— 1,  Mr.  G.Sum- 
mers gardener  to  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Sand- 
beck  Park  ;  2,  Jlr.  C.  Sherwin,  Altrincham ;  3,  Jlr. 
J.  Wilding. 

Three  Red  Cabbages— 1,  Jlr.  J.  Wilding;  2, 
Jlr.  0.  Arbrel  J.gardene  ito  A.  J.  Shinner,  Esq., 
Cheltenham  ;  3,  Jlr.  G.  \V'ilkes,  gardener  to  Jlrs. 
Tambaci,  Cheadle. 

Three  Savoy  Cabbages. — 1,  Jlr.  J.  Wilding;  2 
Jlr.  K.  Elphinstone;  3,  Jlr.  D.  Wilson,  gardener 
to  R.  N.  Philips,  Esq.,  JI.P.,  The  Park,  Man- 
chester. 

Six  early  White  Turnips.— 1,  Jlr.  G.  Bolas, 
gardener  to  H.  C.  Pole-Gell,  Esq.,  Wirksworth ; 
2,  Jlr.  H.  W.  Cordle,  gardener  to  W.  Boulton, 
Esq  ,  Ulverston ;  3,  Jlessrs.  J.  Biddies  ..t  Co. 

Six  early  Yellow  Turnips. — 1,  Mr.  Dobbie,  Rothe- 
say ;  2,  Mr.  D.  Wilson ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Caunce,  Gar- 
stang. 

Twelve  Altrincham  Carrots. — 1,  Mr.  J.  Caunce, 
Garstang;  2,  Jlr.  John  Ridsdale;  3,  Mr.  J. 
Casson,  gardener  to  E.  Goodall,  Esq.,  Altrin- 
cham. 

Twelve  early  French  Horn  CaiTots. — 1,  Jlr. 
James  Smith,  Cheltenh.am  ;  2,  Jlr.  G.  Bloxham, 
gardener  to  Sir  P.  Duncombe,  Bart.,  Brickhill 
JIanor  ;  3,  Jlr.  C.  Foster,  gardener  to  H.  Green- 
ham,  Esq.,  Jletheringham  Heath. 

Twenty-four  pods  of  Peas  of  any  one  kind. — 

1,  Jlr.  J.  Mclntyre  ;  2,  Jlr.  Robert  Beale,  Thurs- 
by ;  3,  Jlr.  E.  Burton,  gardener  to  A.  Harris, 
Esq.,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Twenty-four  pods  of  French  Beans. — 1,  Jlr.  J. 
Jliller;  2,  Jlr.  D.  Lumsden;  3,  Jlr.  J.  Mclntyre, 
gardener  to  Jlrs.  C.  Pease,  Darlington. 

Twenty-four  pods  of  Scarlet  Runners. -1,  Mr. 
T.  Faggin,  gardener  to  G.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Sheffield ; 

2,  W.  Wallis  ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Woolman,  gardener  to 
Col.  Blundell,  Crosby  Hall. 

Twenty-four  pods  of  Broad  Beans. — 1,  Jlr. 
James  Dickson,  gardener  to  John  Jardin,  Esq., 
Langholm,  N.B.  ;  2,  Jlr.  G.  Coulson,  gardener  to 
H.  Schill,  Esq.,  Didsbury  ;  3,  Jlr.  E.ll.  Bradley, 
Synderland. 

Twelve  Parsnips  — Jlr.  C.   Smith,  Cheltenham  ; 

2,  Jlr.  G.  Bloxholm,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  Duncombe, 
Bart.,  Brickhill  JIanor ;  3,  Jlr.  W.  Wildsmith. 

Six  Beetroots.— 1,  Jlr.  W.  Wildsmith:  2,  Jlr; 
T.  Faggin,  gardener  to  G.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Sheffield . 

3,  Jlr.  J.  Jliller. 

Six  Leeks. — 1,  Jlr.  Hugh  Sutherland,  Thornlie- 
bank,  near  Glasgow;  2,  Lord  Carrington :  3, 
Messrs.  J.  Biddies  &  Co. 

Best  Dish  of  Mushrooms. — 1,  Jlr.  James 
Smith  ;  2,  Jlr.  G.;JIalcolm,  gardener  to  James  Tom- 
kinson,  Esq.,  Tarporley ;  3,  Jlr.  J.  Jlorton,  gar- 
dener to  .James  Fildes,  Esq.,  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy. 

Three  Cos  Lettvice. — 1,  Jlr.  J.  Caunce,  Garstang; 
2,  Sir  Philip  Duncan ;  3,  Mr.  O.  Arbrell,  gardener 
to  A.  J.  Shinner,  Esq.,  Cheltenham. 
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Three  Cabbage  Lcttaces. — 1,  Mr.  II.  licard, 
gariloner  to  J.  G.  Adami.Esq.,  Asbton-on-JIcrsey ; 
2,  Jlr.  W.  G.  Gaiger,  gardener  to  S.  T.  Wliite- 
head,  Esq.,  Bakewell  ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Caunce,  Gar- 
staug-. 

Section  G— Cut  Flowers. 

Tliirty-six  Dahli.as.  — 1,  Mr.  A.  Harkness, 
Bedale,  Yorkshire  ;  2,  Jlessrs.  Keynes  ,!t  Co.,  Kalis- 
bury  ;  :),  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  ji  Sons,  Swauley, 
Kent. 

Twenty-four  Dahlias. — Mr.  A.  Harkness,  Be- 
dale  ;  2,  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co. ;  3,  Messrs,  H.  Can- 
nell &  Sons. 

Twelve  Dahlias.— 1,  Messrs.  Kerens  &  Co.  ; 
2,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  &  8ons  ;  3,  "Mr.  A  Hark- 
ness, Bedale. 

Twenty- four  fancy  Dahlias. — 1,  Messrs.  Keynes 
&  Co. ;  2,  Mr.  H.  Clark,  Leeds  ;  3,  JMessrs.  H. 
Cannell  &    Sons 

Twelve  f.anoy  Dahlias. — 1,  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co. ; 
2,  JHr.  H.  Clark,  Leeds ;  3,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons. 

Twelve  Hollyhocks,  cut  blooms. — 1,  Jfessrs. 
.Tohn  Tliouipsou  &  Son,  Neweastle-on-Tyne;  2, 
Mr.  Hichard  Mann,  Howden,  Yorkshire ;"  3,  Mr. 
Robert  M.ann,  Shadwell,  Leeds. 

Best  collection  of  Gladioli,  cut  spikes. — 1, 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  I,angport,  Somersetshire  ; 
2,  Messrs.  John  Thompson  &  Son,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Twenty-four  spikes  Gladioli. — 1,  Messrs.  Kel- 
way &  Sons. 

Twelve  spikes  Gladioli. — 1,  Messrs.  John  Thoaip- 
son  &  Son  ;  2,  Mr.  A.  Harkness. 

Twelve  spikes  of  Stocks.— 1,  Mes.srs.  J.  Biddies 
&  Co. ;  2,  Mr.  A.  Keuyon,  Woodhcuses,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Twelve  Asters.— 1,  Jlr.  John  Walker,  High 
Street,  Thame  ;  2.  Jlr.  J.  Royle,  Swinton. 

Twelve  French  Marigolds.— 1,  Mr.  J.  Suther- 
land, Lenzie,  N.B.  :  2,  Mr.  E.  N.  Hill,  Water 
Street,  Longtown ;  3,  Mr.  E.  Fletcher,  Baildon, 
Leeds. 

Twelve  .-Vfrican  Marigolds.— 1,  Mr.  R.  Mann, 
Howden,  Yorkshire;  2,  Messrs.  J.  Biddies  &  Co.: 
3,  Mr.  H.  Clark. 

Twelve  Phloxes,  cut  spikes.— 1,  Mr.  Hiliel 
Marsh,  Unsworth;  2,  Messrs.  John  Thompson  & 
Son  ;  3,  Messrs.  J.  Biddies  &  Co. 

Thirty-six  Herbaceous  Cut  Flowers.— 1,  Mr.  F. 
Perkins,  Leamington  ;  2,  Messrs.  John  Thompson 
&  Son. 

Twelve  Herbaceous  Cut  Flowers.—],  Mr.  F 
Faulkner;  2,  Mr.  F.  Perkins;  3,  Mr.  W.  Plant 
gardener  to  R.  P.  Gill,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-JIersey. 

Twenty-four  Pelargoniums,  cut  blooms.- 1, 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Th-ame;  2,  Mr.  F.  Perkins;  3,' 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Twelve  Pentstemons.—  1,  Mr.  W.  Brownbill 
Sale;  2,  Mr.  A.  Harkness.  ' 

Eighteen  bunches  of  Cut  Flowers.— 3,  Mr.  J. 
Mclndoe. 

Twelve  French  PiEOny- llowered  Asters.— 1, 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Moulsham  Xurseriesi 
Chelmsford;  2,  Mr.  John  Walker,  Hio-h  Street' 
Thame  ;  3,  Mr.  H.  Clark,  Leeds. 

Twelve  Show  Pansies,— 1,  Jlr.  John  Sutherland 
Lenzie,  N.  B. ;  2,  Messrs.  Jas.  Dobbic  and  Co  ', 
Rothesay,  N.  B. ;  3,  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son' 
Paisley,  N.  P..  ' 

Twelve  fancy  Pansies.— 1,  Jlr.  John  Suther- 
land, Lenzie,  N.  B. ;  2,  Jlessrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  Paisley,  N.  B. ;  3,  Messrs.  Jas.  Dobbic  and 
Co.,  Eothe.-;ny,  X.  B. 

Section  7.— Bouquets  and  Objects  of 
Ornament  in  Natural  Flowers  and 
Fruits. 

Si.x  Wedding  Bouquets.— 1,  Jlessrs.  Jones  and 
Sons,  Shrewsbury ;  2,  Mr.  William  Brown,  Rich- 
mond ;  3,  Jlr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington. 

Six  Bouquets  for  Balls.— 1,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Sons,  Shrewsbury;  2,  Jlessrs.  Turner  Brothers, 
florists,  Liverpool;  3,  Jlr.  John  Stephenson, 
nurserJ^uan,  Timperley. 

One  Wedding  Bouquet.— 1,  Henry  and  Co.;  2, 
Mr.  J.  Perkins,  Leamington  ;  3,  Mr.  James  Cypher, 
Cheltenham. 


One  Bouquet  for  Ball.— 1,  Jlr.  J.  Kcllett,  Ox- 
ford Street,  Manchester ;  2,  Jlr.  Jas.  i^Cypher, 
Cheltenham  ;  3,  Jlr.  J.  Jlason. 

Dinner  Table  completely  laid  out  for  twelve 
persons. — 1,  Jlr.  James  Cypher,  near  Cheltenham  ; 

2,  Jlr.  James  Mason,  Victoria  Street,  JIanchester; 

3,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury  ;  4,  Jlr. 
G.  JIastcrs,  gardener  to  Col.  Cornwall  Legh, 
Knutsford. 

One  Hand  Bouquet  of  Everlasting  Flowers  .and 
Grasses. — 1,  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington  ;  2,  Jliss 
E.  Stuart,  HoUoway,  London ;  3,  Jlessrs.  Jones 
and  Sous,  Shrewsbury. 


Section    8.— Plants. 

Twenty  Jliscellaneous  Plants. — 1,  Jlrs.  E.  Cole 
and  Sous,  The  Nurseries,  Withington  ;  2,  Jlr.  E. 
Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  F.  W.  Williams,  Esq., 
AYorcester ;  3,  John  Rylands,  Esq.,  Longford 
Hall,  Strettord. 

Eight  E.xotic  Orchids  in  bloom. — 1,  Jlr.  James 
Hill,  gardener  to  George  Hard)-,  Esq.,  Pickering- 
Lodge,  Timperley ;  2,  Jlr.  W.  Perry,  gardener  to 
H.  C.  Jliles,  Esq.,  Penpole,  Bristol;  3,  Jlr.  E. 
Jlitchell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Ainsworth,  ClifEe  Point, 
Broughton. 

Eiglit  Oxotic  Orchids  in  bloom.— 1,  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  LTpper  Holloway,  London  ;  2,  Jlr.  James 
Cypher,  Cheltenham. 

SixCrotons. — 1,  Jlr.  Paul,  gardener  to  S.  Schloss, 
Esq.,  Bow^den  ;  2,  Jlr.  W.  Lingard,  gardener  to 
Henry  Samson,  Esq.,  Bowden. 

Ten  Crotons. — 1,  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson, 
Edinburgh;  2,  Jlr.  J.  Cypher,  and  Jlr.  B,  S. 
Williams,  equal ;  extra  special  certificate,  Jlessrs. 
R.  I'.  Ker  &  Sons,  Liverpool. 

Six  Cape  Heaths. — Mr.  F.  Falkner,  gardener 
to  F.  R.  Leylaud,  Esq.  Woolton  b.all  ;  2,  Jlr. 
E.  Tudgey. 

Cape  Heaths.— 1,  Jlr.  James  Cypher;  2,  Mrs. 
E.  Cole  &  Sons  :  3,  Jlr.  Thomas  Pope,  nurseiy- 
man,  Astley  Bridge. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Pitcher  plants,  Sarra- 
cenias. — 1,  Jlr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Ten  Pitcher  plants,  including  Sarracenias. — 1, 
Jlr.  A.  Williams,  gardener  to  Joseph  Broom,  Esq., 
Wood  Lawn,  Didsbury ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Morton. 

Eight  Coleus. — 1,  Jlr.  G.  Herrington,  gardener 
to  C.  J.  Hall,  Esq.,  Hawkesmoor,  Fallowfield  ;  2, 
Jlr.  C.  Humphries,  giirdener  to  J.  G.  Silkenstadt, 
Esq.,  Rose  Bank,  Didsbury ;  3,  Jlr.  Geo.  Kemp, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Sykes,  Edgley  House,  Stockport. 
Six  Palms.— 1,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams ;  2,  Jlr 
James  Cypher ;  3,  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons. 
Four  Palms.— 1,  Jlr.  W.  Lingard,  gardener 
to  Henry  Samson,  Esq.,  Bowden ;  2,  Jlr.  J. 
Hammond;  3,  Mr.  E.  Tudgey. 

Ten  Exotic  Ferns. — 1,  Jlr.  C.  Paul,  gardener  to 
S.  Schloss,  Esq.,  Bowden ;  2,  Jlr.  W.  Lingard, 
gardener  to  H  Samson,  Esq.,  Bowden  :  3,  Jlr.  J. 
Hesketh,  gardener  to  Arthur  Birley,  Esq.,  ^Yood- 
bank,  Pendlebury. 

Twelve  Dracamas.— 1,  Jlessrs.  R.  P.  Ker&  Sons: 
2,  Jlr.  B,  S.  Williams;  3,  Messrs.  Ireland  and 
Thomson. 

Six  Dracenas.— 1,  Jlr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  Lord 
Hill,  Hawkstone  ;  2,  Jlr.  J.  Harumond ;  3,  Jlr.  H. 
Beard,  gardener  to  3.  G.  Adami,  Esq.,  Ashton-on- 
Mersey. 

GJroup  of  miscellaneous  plants,   arranged   for 
effect  and  occupying  space  not  exceeding  20  ft 
by  10  ft.— I,  Jlr.  G.  Smith;  2,  Mr.  C.  Paul,  gar- 
dener to   S.  Schloss,   Esq.,   Bowdon;     3,    Jlr.   J 
Hammond  ;  4,  Jlr.  G.  Wilkes. 

Group  of  plants,  occuping  space  not  exceeding 
30  ft.  by  15  ft.— 1,  Jlessrs,  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons;  2, 
Jlrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  Withington ;  3,  Messrs.  W. 
6.  Cauldwell  &  Sons,  Knutsford  ;  1,  Jlr.  R.  Simp- 
son, Selby 


deuer    to    Dr.    Ainsworth,    Cliff    Point,    Lower 
Broughton. 

One  new  plant  not  in  ilower,  and  not  found  in 
commerce. — I,  Jlessrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson;  2,  Jlr. 
B.  S.  Williams  ;  3,  Jlessrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &.  Sons. 

Twenty  economical  and  medicinal  plants.— 1, 
Jlr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Six  pots  of  Lilium  auratum. — 1,  Jlr.  Charles 
Turner. 

Three  pots  of  Lilium  auratum. — 1,  Jlr.  H. 
Beard. 

Six  pots  of  Lilium  lancifolium.— 1,  Mr.  H. 
Beard. 

Three  Pots  of  Lilium  lancifolium. — 1,  Jlr.  Geo. 
Kemp,  gardener  to  Jlrs.  Sykes,  Edgley  House, 
Stockport ;  2,  Mr.  John  Morton. 

Six  Fuchsias.— 2,  Jlr.  G.  Coulson,  gardener  to 
H.  Schill,  Esq.,  Fair  Oak,  Didsbury. 

Six  Pans  of  Achimenes. — 1,  Jlr.  G.  Coulson, 
gardener  to  H.  Schill,  Esq.,  Didsbury  ;  2,  Mr. 
Chas.  Rylance,  Ormskirk. 

Eight  Zonal  Pelargoniums.- 1,  Jlr.  W.  JIcGaw, 
gardener  to  F.  J.  Sumner,  Esq.,  Hayfield  ;  2,  Jlr. 
Chas.  Rylance  :  3,  Jlr.  0.  Humphries,  gardener  to 
J.  G.  Silkenstadt,  Esq.,  Rose  Bank,  Didsbury. 

Eight  Variegated  Pelargoniums. —  1,  Jlr.  Wm. 
JIcGaw;  2,  Mr.  Chas.  Rylance;  3,  Jlr.  R.  Simp- 
son, Selby. 

Eight  Filmy  Ferns.— 1,  Jlr.  B.  S.  Williams. 
Four  Filmy  Ferns.— 1,  Jlr.  C.  Goodall;  2,  Jlr.  E. 
Tudgey  ;  3,  Mr.  G.  Smith. 
50  Succulents. — Jlessrs.  James  Dickson  &  Son. 
Eight  Greenhouse  Yuccas.— 1,  Jlr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Japanese  Plants, 
Jlaples,  Sec. — 1,  Jlessrs.  Sandish  &  Co.,  Ascot ;  2, 
Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot, 
^  Twelve  Dinner  Table  Plants.— 1,  Jlr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams ;  2,  Jlessrs.  Ireland  and  Thompson ,  3, 
Jlessrs.  Jones  and  Sons. 

Six  Dinner  Table  Plants.—],  Jlr.  Wm.  Plant ; 
2,  Jlr.  H.  Beard ;  3,  Jlr.  H.  German,  gardener  to 
T.  B.  Cutts,  Esq.,  Nottingham. 

Twelve  Hardy  Conifers.— 1,  Jlessrs.  Jno.  Waterer 
&  Sons ;  2,  Jlessrs.  Paul  &  Sons. 

Twelve  Hardy  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs.— 1, 
Jlessrs,  W.  G.  Caldwell  &  Sons,  Knutsford ;  2, 
Jlessrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons. 

Six  Golden  Y'ews. — 1,  Jlessrs.  W.  G.  Caldwell  & 
Sons ;  2,  Jlessrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons. 

Six  Tree  Ferns.- 1,   Jlr.    S.   Williams  ;  2,   Jlr. 
James  Cypher  :  3,  Jlessrs.  James  Dickson  &  Son. 
Pair  of  Tree  Ferns.— 1,  Lord  Howard. 
Six  Hollies. — 1,  Jlessrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons. 
6  Balsams. — 1,  Jlr.  R.  Elphinstone,  gardener  to 
John   Heywood,   Esq.,  Stretford;  2,   Jlr.    George 
Wilkes,  gardener  to   Mrs.  Tambaci,   Cheadle  ;  "3, 
Lord  Howard. 

Six  Cockscombs. — 1,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  ;  2,  Jlr. 
J.  Gould,  gardener  to  Col.  Cross,  Preston;  3,  Jlr. 
R,  JIurray,  gardener  to  Capt.  Turner,  Stockport. 

For  Cottagers. 


Twelve  new  plants  of  any  description. — 1,  Mr. 
1.  S. -Williams;  2,  Jlessrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons;  3, 
Jlr.  J.  Cypher. 

Sixnew  plants,  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
exhibitor,  and  not  found  in  commerce. — 1,  Jlr.  B. 
S.Williams. 

One  new  plant  in  flower,  and  not  in  commerce.        Twelve  round  Potatoes,   white.— 1,  Jlr.   J.  R 
— 1,  Jlr.  B.  S.  Williams;  2,  Jlr.  E.  Mitchell  gar- 1  Leylaud,  Altrincham. 


Ten  hardy  herbaceous  Cut  Fowers,  distinct. — 
1,  Jlr.  Abram  Higginbottom,  Swinton. 

Six  spikes  of  Phlo.xes,  distinct.— 1,  Jlr.  Richard, 
Jlarsh,  Unsworth. 

Eight  Roses,  distinct. — 1,  Mr.  Henry  Mercer, 
Birkenhead. 

Six  Bunches  of  Ssveet  Williams.— 1,  Jlr.  Joseph 
Leicester,  Tabley  Brook,  Cheshire. 

Six  Carnations.— 1,  Mr.  S.amuel  Rayncr,  Sandj-- 
lane,  Tonge. 

Six  Picotees.— 1,  Mr.  S.  Rayncr,  Tonge,  Jlidple- 
ton. 

Six  Pansies.- 1,  Mr.  George  Whitfield,  Bowdon. 

For  the  best  miscellaneous   collection  of  Cut 
Flowers. — 1,  Jlr.  Henry  Jlercer. 

One  bouquet  of  vild  flowers.— 1,  Jlr.  II.  Jlercer 
Birkenhead.  , 

For  the  best  collection  of  Gooseberries,  any 
kind. — 1,  Jlr.  Cliarles  Leicester,  Tabley. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Currants,  any  kinds. 
— 1,  Jlr.  M.  BuUough,  Tarporley. 

Twelve    Kidney    Potatoes,    red. — 1,     Jlr.     JI, 
Bullough,  Tarporley. 
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Twelve  round  Potatoes,  red,— 1,  Mr.  M.  l^ul- 
lough,  TaiJorle_y. 

Six  (»iiion!i,  spring  sown,  reil.—l,  Mr.  William 
Tyldcsley,  Swinton. 

Six  Onions,  white.— 1,  Mr.  Peter  Grcgson. 

Two  Cabbages. — 1,  Mr.  Abram  Hegginbottom, 
Swinton. 

Twentj--five  pods  ot  Peas  — 1,  Mr.  George  Goul- 
den,  P.owdon ;  2,  Mr.  Charles  Leicester,  Tablcy. 

Twelve  Turnip^;. — 1,  Mr.  J.  Pv.  Ledland,  Altrin- 
cham  ;  2,  Mr.  John  Goulden,  P.owdon. 

Twelve  Carrots. — 1,  Mr.  George  Whitfield, 
Bowdon. 

Two  sticks  of  Rhubarb.— 1,  Mr.  Thomas  Marsh, 
Unsworth  :  2,  Mr.  H.  Marsh,  Unsworth. 

Twenty-five  pods  of  Broad  P.eans.— 1,  Mr.  W. 
Goulden,  Bowdon ;  2,  Mr.  Josh.  Leicester,  Tabley 
Brook. 

Twenty-five  pods  of  French  Beans. — 1,  Mr.  M. 
Bullough,  Tarporley. 

Tliree  sticks  ot  Red  Celery.- -1,  Jlr.  J.  E. 
Maxted,  Loughborough;  2,  Mr.  Julin  llan.som, 
Bloxholm. 

Three  sticks  of  'White  Celery. — 1,  Jlr.  John 
Lacv,  Bloxholm ;  2,  Jlr  T.  Farnworth,  Higher 
Blackley. 

Special  Prizes. 

For  the  best  six  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  and 
the  best  six  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  two  or  four 
kinds. — 1,  Earl  of  Durham,  Lambton. 

For  the  best  collection  of  twelve  kinds  of  fruit, 
including  two  Pines,  two  kinds  of  Grapes,  two 
Melons,  and  six  other  kinds  of  fruits. — 1,  Earl 
hiomers,  Ledbury ;  2,  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvas- 
ton  Castle. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Vegetables,  twelve 
distinct  kinds,  anj'  variety. — 1,  Viscount  Eversley, 
Winchfield ;  2,  Earl  of  Carington,  Wycombe 
Abbey;  3,  Mr.  J.  D.  Corbett,  Shrewsbury;  4,  Mr. 
Chas.  H.  Frith,  Sheffield. 

For  the  best  single  specimen  of  Sutton's  Hero 
of  Lockinge  Melon. — 1,  ilarquis  of  Cholmondeley, 
Xantwich  ;  2,  Earl  of  Elsinere,  Wor.sely  Hall ;  ii. 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burghley  House. 

For  the  best  dish  of  autumn  Strawberries. —  1, 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  Baloarres. 

Collection  of  six  distinct  kin<ls  of  vegetables. — 

1,  Duke  of  JIarlborough,  Blenheim  Palace  ;  2,  Jlr. 
J.  D.  Corbcttt  Shrewsbury ;  ii,  Sir  S.  Duncombc, 
Bart.,  BrickiU  Manor;  4,  Mr.  Robert  Bealc, 
Tlmrsby. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

Forty-eight  distinct,  single  trusses  (nursery- 
men). —1,  Jlessrs.  Robert  JIack  and  Son,  Catterick 
Bridge,  Yorkshire  :  2,  Jlessrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the 
Old  Nurseries,  Che.shunt;  3,  Cranston  Nursery 
and  Seed  Company  Limited,  King's  Acre,  Here- 
ford. 

Twent3--four  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each. — 1, 
Jlessrs.  Robert  Jlack  and  Son,  Catterick  Bridge, 
Yorkshire  ;  2,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Chcshunt : 
:!,  Cranston  Nursery  and  Seed  Company  Limited, 
Hereford. 

Twenty-four  distinct  single  trusses. —  1,  Jlr. 
John   House,   Eastgate   Nurseries,  Peterborough  ; 

2,  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxford. 

Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  three  trusses  of  each. 
— 1,  Jlessrs.  Robert  JIack&  Son,  Catterick  Bridge; 
2,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt ;  ,1,  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Oxford. 

Twelve  Te.os  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  single 
trusses. — 1  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford  ;  2,  Jlr.  John 
House,  Peterborough. 

Twenty-four  distinct  single  trusses  (amateurs). 

1,  Jlr.  T.  Hall,  Larch  Wood,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire: 

2,  Rev,  >S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Caunton  Manor, 
Newark. 

Eighteen  distinct,  single  trusses. — 1,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Hall  I  Rock  Ferry. 

Twelve  distinct,  single  trusses. — 1,  Jlr.  A.  Tate, 
Roseleigh,  near  Liverpool. 

Nine  distinct,  single  trusses.  —  I,  Jlr.  E. 
JIawley. 

Six  distinct,  single  tru.sses. — 1,  Jlr.  R.  Barlow, 
Stakchill,  Chadderton  ;  2,  Jlr.  H.  Grcndon  Tippet, 
Woodhey,  Rock  Ferry. 


Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  single 
trusses.— 1,  Jlr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Rock  Ferry. 

Six  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  tln-ee  trusses  of 
each.— 1,  Jlr.  T.  B.  Hall. 

j^ix  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  single  tru.sses. — 
1,  Mr.  JIawley;  2,  Sir.  Ecroyd,  Claxton,  Waver- 
tree,  Liverpool. 

Twelve  single  trusses  ot  any  Rose. — 1,  Jlessrs. 
Robert  JIack  &  Son,  Catterick  Uridge  ;  2,  Jlr.  G. 
Prince,  Oxford  ;  3,  Cranston  Nursery  and  Seed 
Company,  Limited,  Hereford. 

Single  trusses  of  any  Rose. — 1,  Cranston 
Nursery  and  Seed  Company,  Limited  ;  2,  Jlessrs. 
R.  JIack  &  Son;  3,  Jlr.  G.  Prince. 


For  the  best  six  heads  of  Dickson,  Brown,  and 
Tail's  Eclipse  Cauliflower.— 1,  Jlr.  J.  W.  Pease, 
JI.F.,  Guisborongh;  2,  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  Best- 
wood  Lodge. 

For  the  best  six  bunches  of  Dickson,  Brown, 
and  Tait's  Queen  of  Tomatoes. —  I,  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham, Lambton ;  2,  Jlr.  N.  R.  Philips,  Jl.P.,  The 
Park  ;  3,  Jlr.  E.  JI.  Jlundy,  Derby. 

For  the  best  fruit  of  Dickson,  Brown,  and 
Taifs  Best  of  All  Jlelon.— 1,  Jlrs.  Tambaci, 
Cheadle  ;  2,  Baroness  L.  de  Rothschild,  Acton ;  3, 
Mr.  Cliarles  H.  Frith,  Sheffield. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Vegetables,  in  twelve 
distinct  varieties. — 1,  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Sand- 
beck  Park  ;  2,  Jlr.  A.  J.  Shinner,  Cheltenham  ; 
3,  Earl  of  Cork. 

Three  bunches  black  Grapes.—  1,  Jlr.  J\'.  Forbes, 
Falkirk,  N.B. 

For  the  best  coHettion  of  Apples,  not  less  than 
three  fruits  ot  a  kind,  in  distinct  kinds.  The 
fruits  to  be  grown  north  ot  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  Carnarvon  through  Chester  and  Lincoln  to 
the  German  Ocean. —  1,  Jlr.  C.  S.  A.  Tlielluson, 
Doncaster. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
August  23. 

Tins  meeting  was  but  thinly  attended,  and  the 
exhibits  were  few.  First-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to 

Jlr.  King,  gardener  to  G.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Wray 
Park,  Reigate,   for — 

Coleus  Edith  Sentance,  one  ot  the  most 
brilliant  Coleuses  in  cultivation.  Its  leaves,  which 
are  large,  are  ot  the  richest  purple-crimson,  round 
which  is  a  broad  band  of  deep  chocolate  an>l  a 
narrow  edging  ot  bright  green. 

To  Jlr.  Wm.  Bull,  King's   Road,   Chelsea,  for — 

Lilium  auratum  cruentum,  a  kind  with 
large,  profusely  spotted  flowers,  and  a  broad  cho- 
colate mid-rib. 

Mormodes  armenaicum,  a  Phains-like 
plant,  bearing  long  drooping  .spikes  of  rich  cin- 
namon and  golden  coloured,  sweet-scented  blos- 
soms. 

To  Jlessrs.  Low  &  Co.,  CIa].ton,  for— 

Mascarenhaisia  curno'wiana,  a  Jasmine- 
like twinini;  plant  bearing  rosy  jiink  blossoms. 

To  Jlr.  Russell,  Ilaverstock  Hill,  for— 

Centaurea  ragusina  Ruaselli,  a  very 
ilwart  compact  varietj',  with  very  white  leaves. 
A  desirable  kind  for  edgings. 

A  second-class  certificitc  w.as  awarded  to  Mr. 
Rapley,  Bedford  Hill  House,  I'.alham,  tor^ 

Gloxinia  Fredericki,  a  kiml  with  erect 
flowers  of  fine  velvety  pnrple-maroon  with  a 
white  throat.  A  very  refined,  well  shaped 
flower. 

Jlessrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  contributed  several  new 
Ixoras  and  other  plants,  which,  however,  were 
soon  removed  and  despatched  for  JIanchester. 
Jlessrs.  Low  &  Co.  sent  a  fine  branching  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras  f  jr  which  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded.  Jlr.  J.  G.  MoKenzie, 
Wensley  Rectory,  Bedile,  Yorks,  was  also 
awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  bushy  white- 
flowered  seedling  Lobelia.  Jlessrs.  Carter  &  Sons, 
Holborn,  showed  a  basket  of  Tropaeolum  Eiti- 
press  of  India,  the  colour  of  which  was  very 
striking. 


A  fine  collection  of  Zinnias  came  from  Chis- 
wick  ;  also  some  well  grown  specimens  of  the  fine 
old  Begonia  JIartiana;  and  cut  sprays  of  B.  Ascot- 
ensis  produced  in  tlie  open  air.  For  vases  or 
hanging  over  low  walls  this  Begonia  is  quite 
equal  to  a  Fuchsia.  A  collection  of  seven  kinds 
of  Ceanothus  also  came  from  Chiswick,  and  an 
assortment  of  Dahlias.  A  ba.-kel  full  ot  the  ro.sy- 
purple  Sedum  Ewersi  and  a  group  of  cut  blooms 
of  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  were  like- 
wise sent  from  Chiswick  Jlr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm, 
Tottenham,  showed  a  magnificent  single  white 
Dahlia  named  White  Queen.  The  flowers,  which 
measured  4  in.  across,  were  of  the  purest  trans- 
parent whiteness,  and  had  an  effective  golden 
yellow  centre. 

A  well-grown  plant  of  the  double  white  Jligno- 
nette  (Reseda  odorata  prolifera  alba)  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Balchin,  Hassock  Gate  Nursery,  Keymer, 
Su.ssex,  anrl  for  whicli  a  cultural  commendation 
was  awarded.  Jlr.  Jlorse,  Epsom,  sent  a  curious 
dimorphism  from  Aralia  Veitchi :  also  a  fine 
specimen  just  coming  into  bloom  of  Yucca gloriosa 
elegans  varicgata.  Jlr.  Riches,  Tooting,  contribu- 
ted an  interesting  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
hardy  flowers,  among  which  were  Veronica  Hen- 
dersoni,  Asclepias  tuberosa,  Hieraceum  aurantia- 
cum,  Pentstemons,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and 
Sunflowers. 

In  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Ewing  &  Co.,  Norwicli,  for  cut  sprays  of  hardy 
shrubs,  Jlr.  Jloorman,  gardener  to  Misses  Christy, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  was  first,  and  Jlr.  Jlorse, 
Epsom,  second.  Botli  collections  contained  sprays 
of  ordinary  shrubber}"  plants,  some  of  which  were 
of  very  doubtful  hardiness. 

Fruit  and  "Vegetables. — Two  new  sorts  of 
Jlelons  came  from  Messrs.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Low- 
field  Nurseries,  Crawley,  named  respectively 
Shepherd's  Perfection  and  Shepherd's  Model,  the 
first  a  white-fleshed  kind,  and  the  second  a  green- 
fleshed  sort,  both  well  worth  cultivating.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  gardener  to  J'iscount  Gage,  likewise 
showed  a  collection  of  Jit  Ions.  Jlessrs.  Cheal 
and  Sons  showed  a  promising  new  Apple  named 
Early  Lowfield.  A  basket  of  fine  fruits  of  the 
Ecklinville  Seedling  Apple  was  sent  from 
Chiswick  ;  also  fruits  ot  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  ; 
and  several  kinds  of  Pe.as  and  Potatoes  of  no 
special  merit  were  also  shown. 


OBITUARY. 

Madame  Van  Houtte  died  on  the  18th  inst., 
at  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Gendbrugge,  Ghent,  aged 
71.  She  was  the  second  wife  of  JI.  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  who  founded  the  business,  which  she  has, 
since  his  death  on  Jlay  9,  187G,  so  successfully 
conducted.  Her  son  JI.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  will 
henceforth  carry  on  the  business  ;  therefore  little 
if  any  change  from  a  trade  point  of  view  is 
likely  to  occur. 


Compressed  Asphalte.-  Alilicni^-li  tlie  value  of 
liituniiinnis  nsplialte  fur  piivin;:  Ii.is  hmi;  been  recogiiisetl, 
it  lias  ahva>»  lieiii  lY-lt  tliat  oiiu  uf  its  defects  is  a  want  of 
density,  ^^lli^e  anotlier  is  its  slipperiness  under  tlie  influ- 
ence of  slight  ni..istill-e.  To  remedy  the  Ilrst  of  tllese 
defects  lleavy  roail  rollers  liavc  liecn  used,  wliile  for  the 
second  sliai -p  sand  or  some  other  similar  material  lias  been 
iiitrodnced  into  the  hody  of  the  liitumeii.  The  most  re- 
cently devised  metliod  of  treating  it  in  onler  to  remove 
these  drawbacks,  and  apparently  tlie  most  successful, 
consists  in  comhininy  limestone  with  bitumen  and  raould- 
iny  the  componnd  under  pressure.  The  limestone  is 
cnislied,  heated,  and  mixed  .citli  tlie  bitumen  at  a  teni- 
peratme  of  2.i2-'.  tlie  stone  havinj;  a  s-'leat  aflinily  for  the 
Intunicn  when  lieated.  The  combination  is  then  pressed 
into  rectaPLMilav  blocks  of  convenient  si/e  in  moulds  under 
a  pressure  of  abmil  r.o  tons  The  Idocks  ale  then  submitted 
to  a  cohl-water  bath  until  they  are  c«>ld  and  ready  for  use. 
Tliey  then  form  a  paving  material  of  great  density,  and  in 
which  the  angular  points  of  the  limestone  are  always  being 
ileveloped  under  tratlic.  A  pernianeiitly  rongli  surface  is 
thus  produced,  which,  coinbined  with  tlie  cracks  formed 
by  the  joints  of  the  blocks,  piesents  an  extellent  foothold 
for  horses.  A  portion  of  the  roadway  in  Queen  \ictoria 
Street,  adjoining  the  Mansion  llouse  Station  of  the  Metro 
politan  District  Railway,  has  jiLst  been  laid  witli  this 
material,  wliidi  has  been  in  use  tor  some  time  )>ast  in  the 
United  States  with  excellent  results.     If  this  sli.mid  save 

s  from  the  wretched  wooden  pavements  now  being  laid 
down,  and  whicli  wear  and  smell  so  badly,  it  will  be  a 
blessing. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature.  "—^Aaies^jeare. 


BEDDIXG   PLANTS,  BOUQUETS,  AND 
FLOWER   DRESSING. 

Phehe  has  been  much  written  recently  in  The 
GrAEDEN  on  the  subject  of  "  bedding  v.  mixed 
borders,"  the  proper  method  of  making  bou- 
juets,  and  dressing  flowers  for  shows.  It  seems 
to  me  that  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on 
these  questions,  what  we  ought  to  do  is,  to  look 
at  them  from  an  artistic  and  common-sense 
point  of  view.  In  the  case  of  "  bedding  v.  mixed 
borders,"  regarded  in  the  manner  I  have  just 
suggested,  we  want  to  see  plants  grown  in  such 
1  way  and  under  such  conditions  that  we  may 
fairly  see  them  as  they  would  grow  naturally, 
md  placed  in  such  positions  that  they  may 
iarmonise  with  the  surrounding  vegetation.  In 
'  bedding,"  as  usually  carried  out,  the  first  of 
these  requirements  is  never  thought  of  ;  the 
jharacter  and  natural  growth  of  the  plants  is 
Bntirely  sacrificed  by  crowding  them  together 
to  obtain  a  mass  of  a  certain  colour ;  it  matters 
little  what  the  plants  are,  whether  they  have 
large  or  small  flowers,  delicate  or  bold  foliage,  so 
long  as  a  blaze  of  the  desired  colour  can  be 
jbtained  by  planting  them  as  "thick  as  they  can 
stick."  Surely  this  is  not  artistic ;  nor  does 
teepiug  houses  and  frames  full  of  plants  and 
3Uttings  during  the  winter  at  a  great  expense, 
merely  to  fill  a  garden  with  bright  lines  and 
patches,  meet  the  requirements  of  common  sense. 
Bedding  is  now,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  in  disre- 
pute, but  we  need  not  therefore  banish  all 
Pelargoniums,  &c.,  from  our  gardens,  but  let  us 
place  them  where  they  will  harmonise  well  with 
other  flowers,  and  let  each  plant  be  able  to  assert 
its  own  individuality,  and  not  be  crowded  with 
others,  so  that  the  form  of  each  plant  is  lost.  In 
mixed  borders  properly  planted  and  kept  the 
plants  are  able  to  grow  naturally,  and  as  summer 
follows  spring,  and  autumn  summer,  so  the 
flowers  in  them  are  ever  varying,  and  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  watching  our  favourites  bud  and 
blossom,  and  our  borders  are  always  gay  and 
interesting,  instead  of  continually  staring  at  a 
bright,  but  monotonous  blaze  of  colour,  which  is 
usually  considered  the  perfection  of  bedding. 

Again,  in  making  bouquets  the  object  should 
not  be  to  cram  as  many  bright  flowers  as  possible 
into  a  vase,  which  is  neither  artistic  nor  sensible, 
but  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
may  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  to 
employ  a  due  amount  of  foliage  to  relieve  them 
from  one  another.  Bridal  bouquets,  as  usually 
made,  are  the  types  of  what  bouquets  should  not 
be;  the  flowers  in  them  are  so  squeezed  together 
that  some  examination  is  required  before  one 
can  make  out  of  what  kinds  they  are  compcsed, 
and  most  of  the  flowers  have  been  wired  to 
bring  them  into  the  required  positions  ;  and 
what  is  the  result  ?  A  rich  white  mass, 
which  would  have  been  equally  pleasing  to  the 
eye  if  made  of  artificial  flowers.  Apropos  of 
artificial  flowers,  which  I  detest,  why  is  it 
that  many  ladies  (their  number  is  happily 
diminishing)  do  not  object  to  wear  them,  while 
very  few,  if  any,  would  carry  an  artificial 
bouquet  in  their  hand  ? 

It  requires  some  courage  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  against  "  dressing "  Carnations  and 
"making  up"  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  for 
horticultural  shows,  as  persons  who  defend  these 
practices  must  indeed  be  bold  and  well  satisfied 
with  their  own  powers  if  they  think  they  can 
improve  upon  Nature.  The  colour  and  size  of 
Bowers  may,  I  admit,  be  improved  by  cultiva- 


tion, but  that  is  really  only  assisting  Nature, 
and  plants  are  not  always  improved  by  this 
assistance.  "\\'hen-a  plaut  is  growing  in  its 
natural  manner,  for  any  one  to  say.  This  plant 
has  made  a  mistake  ;  it  should  grow  like  a  large 
cone  with  all  its  flowers  close  together ;  this 
one's  petals  should  not  grow  in  this  way  ;  this 
Yew  tree  should  grow  like  a  dmnb  waiter  with 
a  peacock  at  the  top ;  and  then  proceed  to  stick, 
and  tie,  and  clip,  and  pull  about  the  petals  is,  in 
my  opinion,  guilty  of  great  impertinence  and 
folly;  and  though  much  skill,  and  ingenuity,  and 
time,  and  trouble  may  have  been  expended,  can 
the  result  be  called  artistic  and  sensible  ? 
"Girofle's"  plea  in  The  Garden  (p.  182)  in 
favour  of  the  florists'  art  is  not  much  to  the 
point,  for  among  civilised  nations  di-ess  is  used 
for  the  sake  of  decency  and  warmth  ;  ladies' 
hair  is  dressed  for  convenience,  and  must  be 
brushed  and  combed  to  keep  it  clean,  as  plants 
are  svringed,  &c.,  for  the  same  object. 

G.  S.  S. 

GARDEN  LABELS. 
Suffer  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  label  dis- 
cussion. We  seem  to  approach  it  from  very 
different  points  of  view.  Mr.  Wood  writes  thus 
in  your  impression  of  the  27th  ult. :  "  I  am  some- 
what puzzled  as  to  how  we  are  to  get  at  the  ideal 
label  of  those  who  ask  for  a  clear  and  legible 
label  to  be  easUy  read  without  stooping  and  not 
conspicuous.  I  will  say  no  more  about  that, 
only  that  I  for  one  give  it  up."  Mr.  J.  Wood  is 
devoted  to  zinc,  and  therefore  I  do  not  wonder 
at  all  at  the  conclusion  to  which  he  has  come, 
but  if  he  will  kindly  bear  with  me  for  a  little  I 
believe  I  can  show  him  that  the  part  of  the 
problem  to  which  he  alludes  has  been  solved  to 
completeness,  and,  while  I  discard  the  notion  of 
an  ideal  label  altogether,  I  think  about  this  one 
particular  there  is  little  left  to  be  wished  for.  I 
must  first,  however,  say  that  I  am  pleased  at  the 
manner  with  which  this  point  is  emphasised  by 
him.  It  is  very  often  treated  with  entire  neglect, 
and  one  might  suppose  that  if  only  a  label  is 
substantial  and  cheap  every  purpose  is  answered. 
I  approach  this  question  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  A  label  is  worth  nothing  in  my  eyes  (I 
am  not  speaking  of  any  special  use)  unless 
it  gives  the  name  of  the  plant  to  which  it  be- 
longs with  unmistakable  clearness  while  it 
remains  itself,  so  to  say,  in  the  background,  and 
is  content  to  be  unobtrusive  and  hardly  seen. 
jNIr.  J.  Wood  has  discerned  clearly  enough  in 
what  the  puzzle  consists.  On  the  one  hand,  if 
we  are  to  have  great  gawky  figure-heads  in  our 
gardens  which  stare  us  in  the  face,  I,  for  my 
part,  should  say  we  had  better  have  done  with 
nomenclature  altogether,  or  learn  to  carry  it  in 
our  heads ;  there  is  something  very  affronting 
in  labels  which  overvchelm  the  little  treasures 
to  which  they  belong  with  their  loudness  or 
their  size.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  labels 
belong  to  the  plants,  and  not  the  plants  to  the 
labels.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  label  is  a 
deceit  and  a  snare  if  it  does  not  tell  you  at  once 
all  you  want  to  know.  There  shoidd  be  no 
neck-breaking  process  required,  and  no  stooping 
at  all.  It  should  be  as  easy  to  read  the  names 
of  our  plants  as  we  walk  along  the  garden-path 
as  it  is  to  read  the  pages  of  a  book  in  the  li- 
brary, and  the  difficulty,  of  course,  has  been  for 
those  who  go  along  with  all  this  to  unite 
unobtrusiveness  in  the  label  with  perfect 
clearness  of  the  name  which  is  written  upon 
it.  But  I  think  it  can  be  done,  and  the 
method  which  I  recommend  is  the  following  : 
Let  the  cross-bar  of  the  label  be  of  no  greater 
size  than  is  wanted  to  carry  the  name  ;  let  this 
receive  two  good  coats  of  white  paint  (the  white 
must  be  decided,  or  the  letters  will  suffer  for  it 
afterwards)  and  then  when  this  white  paint  is 


dry  and  you  have  plants  to  be  named,  let  one 
surface  of  deep  black'be  given  to  it,  and  let  the 
words  that  are  needed  be  scratched  in  before  the 
black  paint  is  set.  The  effect  of  it  all  is  that 
you  have  names  which  are  inscribed  on  a  black 
ground  in  white  letters  of  remarkable  clearness, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  good  taste,  nothing  ever  will  be 
found  that  looks  better  than  this.  The  labels 
assert  themselves  in  the  borders  in  the  very 
slightest  possible  manner,  while  the  information 
you  want  is  obtained  from  them  at  once.  But 
there  are  two  or  three  other  points  to  be 
noticed.  If  you  want  to  decipher  a  label  with 
ease  which  is  stuck  into  the  ground,  it  .stands  to 
reason  that  the  inscription  on  it  must  be  written 
horizontally,  and  not  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  or  even  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
this  one  consideration  will  govern  a  good  deal. 
It  leads  j'ou  straight  to  what  I  may  perhaps 
call  a  composite  label.  I  have,  it  is  true,  seen 
the  names  of  plants  written  horizontally  on 
labels  which  are  all  of  a  piece,  but  I 
have  never  seen  such  labels  which  are  handy 
to  use,  nor  could  I  get  on  with  them.  But  the 
whole  thing  is  managed  if  you  give  to  each  of 
the  [little  cross-bars  two  wire  supports.  This 
is  easily  done,  and  after  a  trial  of  several  years 
I  can  confidently  say  that  success  is  complete. 
For  these  little  wire  supports  are  very  nearly 
invisible,  they  scarcely  meet  the  eye  at  all,  and 
so  the  main  points  which  have  been  referred  to 
above  are  not  in  the  least  interfered  with.  The 
background  of  the  label  still  remains  of  the 
smallest,  you  have  a  name  before  you,  and  only 
a  name.  And  to  this  I  may  add  some  other 
very  clear  gains.  These  little  wire  legs  never 
rot  in  the  ground.  LInlike  wood,  they  are  un- 
affected by  damp,  and  no  fungus  will  grow  on 
them.  Next,  they  remain  quite  upright  after  a 
frost.  Mr.  J.  Wood  is  right  in  the  supposition 
he  makes.  Wooden  labels  are  certainly  lifted 
out  of  their  places  by  frost,  and  zinc  labels 
cut  the  ground  so  sharply,  they  are  even  less  to 
be  trusted ;  but  I  would  ask  anyone  to  make  trial 
of  these  little  supports,  and  to  report  on  them 
next  winter ;  and,  thirdly,  where  cheapness  is 
thought  of,  iron  wire  will  bear  comparison  with 
anything  else.  I  hope  I  shall  not  appear  ego- 
tistical in  writing-  as  I  have  done.  I  disclaim 
all  originality  about  the  main  point  of  white 
upon  black.  I  saw  it  some  years  ago  in  a  label 
of  which  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  great 
recommendation,  but  I  could  not  adopt  it  at 
once,  because  it  was  hampered  with  grave  diffi- 
culties. I  take  credit  to  myself  merely  for  dis- 
cerning its  value  and  for  giving  it  a  better 
adaptation  than  it  had  before,  and,  in  fact,  for 
bringing  it  into  use.  It  runs  in  my  head  that 
the  principle  of  white  letters  on  a  black  ground 
had  the  imprimature  of  that  prince  of  all  gar- 
deners, the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  and  it 
would  not  surprise  me  to  hear  that  it  was  his 
idea.  I  am  sure  it  has  the  approval  of  that  very 
intelligent  man,  Mr.  Charles  Green,  formerly  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Saunders,  and  now  in  that  of 
Sir  G.  Macleay  at  Pendell  Com't.  I  have  talked 
to  him  about  the  matter.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
I  hope  those  who  have  any  regard  for  the  general 
appearance  of  their  gardens  wiU  think  twice 
before  they  adopt  glarmg  colours  in  them,  and 
that  they  will  find  something  better.  I  by  no 
means  say  that  the  label  which  I  venture  to 
recommend  with  such  confidence  is  good  for  all 
circumstances,  all  places,  and  all  plants.  I 
wonder  that  the  thought  of  an  ideal  label  should 
ever  have  entered  into  any  one's  head  at  all. 
What  is  suitable  for  one  set  of  conditions  may 
very  likely  not  be  suitable  for  another,  and  a 
wrong  judgment  may  be  formed  by  not 
attending  to  this.  I  do  not  recommend  a  com- 
posite label  with  white  letters  on  a  black  ground 
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for  tbe  back  rows  of  a  large  border,  or  for  a 
sbnibbery,  or  for  tbo  wild  parden,  but  I  tbink  it 
is  invaluable  for  a  rockery  wbere  you  bave  bun- 
dreds  of  small  plauts  wbicli  sbould  just  be 
distino-uisbed  from  eacb  otlier,  and  wbicli  can 
bear  no  advertisino-  at  all.  I  bave  found  it  to 
answer  in  beds  wbich  are  crowded  witb  Ijulbs, 
and  wbere  clearness  is  especially  to  be  desired. 
It  does  well  for  tlie  front  rows  of  tbe  berbaceous 
border,  or  for  any  border  wbieb  tbe  eye  can 
command  at  a  glance,  or  for  tbe  glazed  pit,  but 
I  should  never  let  it  be  covered  over  by  the  huge 
boughs  of  .some  Piuus  insignis,  or  even  do  battle 
with  a  rampant  Polygonum.  Something  more 
demonstrative  is  there  absolutely  required,  and 
chrome  yellow  would  be  of  use.  On  tbe  whole, 
I  venture  to  prophesy  that  some  such  label  as 
that,  which  Mr.  Brockbank  has  in  use,  in  con- 
junction \vith  something  that  is  of  a  neater  and 
handier  description,  will  do  tbe  work  of  tbe 
future.  It  is  possible  that  in  greenhouses  terra 
cotta  labels  may  answer. 

I  would  just  say  before  I  put  down  my  pen 
that  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  J.  Wood  about 
what  lie  says  of  tbe  label  committee.  I  wish 
I  could  have  found  time  to  belong  to  their  num- 
ber, as  they  kindly  asked  me  to  do.  They  have 
found  out,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  an  ideal  label  at  all,  but 
they  have  selected  a  dozen  or  so  of  those  which 
are  in  their  judgment  the  best,  and  in  effect 
they  have  said  to  the  fraternity,  and  to  all  lovers 
of  their  gardens,  "  Help  yourselves  out  of 
these!" 

This  supplementary  discussion  in  your  co- 
lumns is  useful  and  interesting,  as  it  brings  out 
the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  tbe  chosen  few, 
and  we  know  best  ourselves  what  we  respectively 
want  for  our  favourites.      Henry  Ewbank. 

St.  John's,  Hyde. 


With    reference    to    my    notes    on    zinc 

labels  (p.  17G)  3'ou  ask,  Can  tliey  be  used 
again  for  other  plants  ?  Certainly  they  can — a 
dozen  times  if  wanted.  Mr.  Wood  recommends 
removing  the  writing  by  means  of  a  grindstone. 
Few  have  suitable  grindstones  beside  them,  or  can 
send  them  readily  to  a  grinder.  A  much  simpler 
plan  is  to  scrape  them  with  an  ordinary  carpenter's 
chisel,  which  is  easily  done,  and  tliey  are  ready 
for  use. — P.  Neill  Fbaser. 

[That  being  so,  no  better  label  for  manj'  pur- 
poses could  be  desired.] 


SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER    INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

In  responding  to  the  toast  of  "  Tbe  Judges"  at 
the  banquet  given  by  the  Mancliester  Royal 
Botanical  Society  on  the  evening  of  their  inter- 
national show,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole  said : 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — I  beg  pardon,  but  as  a 
judge  in  this  the  greate.st  trial  (of  liorticultural 
skill)  on  record,  it  is  difiicult  to  forego  judicial 
habits,  and,  moreover,  we  may  be  said,  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  old  lines  wbich  I  remember, 
to  be  stiJlin  court — 

Good  judges  iu  be  law  there  be  of  champagne,  claret,  and 

sherry ; 
And  wlien  their  lordships  deign  to  joke,  and  banish  Littleton 

and  Coke, 
They  order  that  the  best  old  port  shall  henceforth  be  the 

rule  of  court. 
That  care  shall  be  the  fate  of  apes,  their  only  circuit  be  of 

glasses ; 
And  happy  on  sncli  terms  as  these,  they  seem  a  Court  of 

Common  Pleas. 

Sucli  a  court  I  address  to-niglit,  for  we  are  all 
of  us  in  common  plea.sed  with  tbe  wonderful 
exhibition  wbicli  we  bave  seen  to-day.  unique 


in  its  extent  and  its  excellence;  surely  the 
grandest  display  of  things  pleasant  to  the  eye 
and  good  for  food  which  has  been  seen  since 
Higli  iu  I'aradise,  by  the  four  rivers,  the  first  Roses  bloomed. 
We  are  all  of  us  in  common  pleased  with  this 
re-union  of  our  brotherhood ;  this  gathering  of 
the  clans  whose  kilt  is  tbe  purple  apron  (for  I 
am  sure  that  none  who  have  won  laurels  to-day 
will  ever  be  ashamed  of  their  baize)  ;  and  we 
are  all  of  us  in  common  pleased  with  this  genial 
company  and  generous  entertainment  presided 
over  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  great  city. 
This  kindly  congress  is  also  most  opportune. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  electricity  of  late 
in  the  horticultural  atmosphere.  It  has  been 
somewhat  oppressi\e.  There  have  been  rum- 
blings of  thunder  and  flashes  of  angry  liglitning. 
It  has  been  bad  keeping  weather  (so  far  as  the 
temper  is  concerned ) ;  the  cream  of  tbe  milk  of 
human  kindness  has  curdled,  and  the  good  beer 
of  our  benevolence  has  turned  a  little  .sour. 
A  meeting  like  this  clears  the  air  and  gladdens 
like  the  sunshine.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our 
discontent  made  glorious  summer  by  the  sun  of 
York  :  no,  not  of  York,  but  Lancaster.  "\\'e 
hear  a  voice  saying  "  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren,"  and 
so  on,  as  when  those  words  were  first  put  a 
thousand  years  ago,  only  the  one  who  has  done 
the  wrong  will  refuse  to  hearken. 

We  gardeners  are  poor  fighters,  and  only 
make  ourselves  ridiculous  when  we  put  on  the 
helmet  of  battle  instead  of  the  billycock  of 
peace.  The  Ghidiolus,  Gladiolus,  Gladiolus, 
should  be  their  only  sword  ;  their  only  artillery 
the  Grape  upon  their  shooting  Vines;  their 
cannon  and  ball  ^Muscat  and  Pearson's  Long 
Gun  Cucumber.  The  garden  glove  should  be 
our  only  cestus.  Fighting  with  fists,  we  hit 
round  aiad  lose  our  guard;  we  perspire,  we  pant ; 
we  come  up,  to  quote  the  language  of  Fistiana, 
"  looking  unutterable  things;"  tbe  tongue  hangs 
out  as  with  a  beaten  fox,  like  a  raceme  of  Love- 
lies-bleeding.  We  long  for  the  termination  of 
the  contest  to  shake  hands  and  be  friends, 
better  friends  than  ever,  like  boys  who  bave 
fought  at  school. 

Being,  as  a  rule,  and  as  you  see  us  to-night, 
men  of  peace  and  brotherly  love,  as  a  rule,  we 
are  content  to  mind  our  own  business.  AVe  do 
not  meddle  with  politics.  If  out-of-doors  we 
are  Radicals,  having  so  much  to  do  with  roots 
under  glass,  we  are  always  in  a  Couserva-Tory 
position.  We  are  Liberals  not  only  with 
manure,  whenever  we  can  get  it  from  our 
greedy  and  rnalignant  enemy,  the  farm  bailiff, 
but  liberal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  world,  bounti- 
ful with  our  duplicates,  seeds,  and  grafts.  We 
are  not  Home  Rulers,  because  they  who  are 
bachelors  bave  no  home  to  rule,  and  they  who 
are  married  bave  their  homes  ruled  for  them. 

We  are  not  much  perturbed  by  scientific  dis- 
putations. "W'^eare  content  to  trace  our  genealogy 
to  "  the  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife."  We 
don't  go  much  beyond  two  spits  into  geology : 
and  we  have  not  much  faith  in  growing  seed, 
plants,  fruits,  or  vegetables  as  we  have  seen  this 
morning  by  means  of  the  electric  light. 

As  a  rule  tbe  gardener  minds  his  own  business, 
and  it  is  big  enough  fcr  liis  mind — wild 
gardens,  rock  gardens,  spring  gardens,  summer 
gardens,  winter  gardens,  acres  of  glass,  and  he 
must  know  something  of  ail.  If  he  devotes 
himself  to  one  and  neglects  the  rest,  they  will 
rise  up  against  him,  just  as  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  (see  Chamber's  "  Book  of  Days," 
vol.  i,  p.  S.'Jl')  one  George  Miller  married  thirty 
wives,  and,  having  spent  their  money,  was 
finally  put  in  the  pillory,  and  pelted  freely  by  a 
score  and  a  half  of  disgusted  Mrs.  Millers. 

No  man  has  more  work  to  do  in  these  days  than 
the  gardener,  and  no  man  more  enjoys  a  holi- 


day. And  whi-n  and  wdiere  has  such  a  glorloua 
holiday  been  provided  for  him  as  at  this  right 
royal  show  P  This  day  is  to  him,  as  it  is  to  us  all 
who  love  a  garden  by  choice  or  by  vocation, 
not  only,  as  I  liave"  said,  a  happy  time  of 
fraternal  conver.se,  but  a  complete  and  unalloyed 
enjoyment,  wbich  will  be  one  of  our  brightest 
memories  so  long  as  we  have  power  to  remember. 
And  in  returning  thanks  for  tbe  judges,  Mr. 
Mavor,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  you  must  take 
the' fulness  of  my  heart  to  overllow  the  banks 
and  boundaries  wbich  that  toast  suggests,  and 
to  express  on  behalf  of  the  brotherhood  of  gar- 
deners, to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong 
our  delighted  appreciation  of  all  that  we  hare 
seen,  and  our  most  true  thankfulness  to  those 
who  originated  the  noble  idea  of  this  great 
enterprise,  and  to  those  who  made  it  such  a 
brilliant  success. 

We  shall  be  unanimous  in  our  congratulations 
to  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay.  I  have  been  congratu- 
lating him  now  for  about  a  dozen  years,  ever, 
since  that  memorable  occasion  when  he  per- 
suaded the  wise  council  of  the  Botanical  Society 
to  give  £100  in  prizes,  and  to  receive  £1000,  but 
never  with  more  pleasure  than  now.  He  has 
achieved  a  greater  victory  to-day  than  his 
illustrious  namesake  won  at  Bannockburn,  be- 
cause though  there  has  been  some  bard  fighting 
between  the  Scots — 

.Scots,  whom  Bruce  has  often  led, 
to  Manchester  and  the  English,  he  has  laid  no 
pitfalls  for  the  latter  to  tumble  into.  _  Nobody 
is  hurt,  and  the  victors  and  tbe  vanquished  sit 
side  by  side  in  that  sweet  and  calm  tranquillity 
which"  follows  tbe  finish  of  a  good  dinner. 

But  the  general  wins  no  triumph  without 
heroic  officers  and  valiant  men,andlet  us  honoiir 
all  to-night.  Tbe  most  accomplished  musician  is 
powerless  without  bis  instrument  in  tune.  I 
remember  a  concert  given  by  Mr.  Sims_  Reeves, 
at  tbe  Albert  Hall,  in  which  my  friend  Dr. 
Haines  sat  down  at  the  organ  to  accompany 
Miss  Antoinette  Sterling  in  her  song  of  "  The 
Lost  C'liord,"  aud  the  chord  was  very  much  lost 
indeed,  for  no  sound  came,  and  the  doctor  left 
tbe  instrument,  and  we  (tbe  audience)  wondered 
aud  waited.  "  Tliere  was  nobody  to  raise  the 
wind." 

Tbe  best  piper  tliat  ever  piped  "  Tullocbgoram 
or  "Highland  Laddie"   cannot  play   with   an 
empty  bag. 

And,  so  again,  I  say  all  honour  and  gratitude 
to  those  generous  noble  and  gentlemen,  who, 
having  faith  in  the  organist  and  piper,  were 
prompt  not  only  to  "  raise  the  wind,"  but  also 
to  "pay  tbe  piper." 

Mr.  Mayor,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  as  a 
judge,  as  an  exhibitor,  but  above  all  as  one  who 
has  seen  this  morning  the  grandest  display  of 
the  gardener's  art  wbich  has  ever  been  brought 
into  one  place,  I  thank  those  who  most  deserve  our 
gratitude  for  aUthe  happiness  of  this  happy  day. 


Among  the  more  striking  objects  exhibited  at 
this  show  last  week  the  most  remarkable  from  a 
cultural  standpoint  were  the  plants  were  competed 
for  tbe  Veitch  Memorial  prizes.  The  Dipladenia 
hybrida  wbich  won  the  prize  and  medal  was  quite 
a  floral  exhibition  in  itself,  so  superb  was  it  in 
every  respect — profusely  furnished  with  large 
rosy-crimson  flowers  and  healthy  green  foliage 
from  bottom  to  top.  In  competition  with  this 
plant  was  a  grand  Euoharis  amazonica,  some  5  ft. 
across,  carrying  scores  of  flower-stems,  so  fine  an 
example  of  this  lovelv  flower  has  not  been  seen 
since  1866,  when  Mr.  Howard,  of  Balham, 
showed  his  grand  plants  of  it  at  South  Kcnsingt.in 
It  was  brought  on  this  occasion  from  Gloucester.aii'l 
the  high  commendation  bestowed  upon  it  \>y 
the  judges  was  well  deserved.  Such  examples 
of  high  class  culture  show  in  a  remarkable   man- 
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ner  what  can  be  done  with  classes  of  plants  that 
are  reputedly  somewhat  difficult  to  cultivate.  The 
plants  shown  for  the  prize  for  the  best  greenhouse 
plant  were  not  so  remarkable,  though  the  prize- 
taker,  a  noble  specimen  of  Erica  Eweriana 
superba,  some  5  ft.  through,  was  profusely  flowered 
in  every  part,  and  otherwise  looked  a  picture  of 
health.  This  fine  autumn-flowering  Heath  was 
shown  also  in  fine  condition  by  other  exhibitors, 
which  speaks  much  for  its  value  as  an  autumn- 
llowcring-  exhibition  plant. 

Orotons. — Seldom  are  these  seen  in  such  per- 
fection as  they  were  on  this  occasion,  a  circumstance 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  bright  warm  weather 
we  had  some  time  ago  afterthe  plants  had  perfected 
their  growtli.  The  colouring  of  the  leafage  in 
some  instances  was  gorgeous,  and  showed  well 
what  effect  Crotons  are  capable  of  producing  when 
brought  to  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  those 
were.  The  kinds  that  wore  the  brightest  tints  be- 
longed to  the  long  narrow-leaved  type.  A  selec- 
tion of  the  best  in  the  show  included  Wiesmani, 
pictum,  Lord  Cairns,  variegatum,  Andreanum, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Warreni,  majesticum.  Queen 
Victoria,  angustifolium,  and  Youngi.  Most  of 
these  were  shown  superbly  by  Mr.  Schloss,  Bow- 
don.  The  Crotons  of  small  size  in  the  General 
Horticultural  Company's  group  were  in  their  way 
fully  as  remarkable  as  the  large  specimens,  and 
what  is  more  many  of  them  were  quite  of  a  new 
character  both  in  respect  to  habit  and  colour. 
There  were  some  handsome  Continental  kinds 
which  deserve  to  come  into  prominent  notice. 

Lemons,  Citrons,  &c.— Not  the  least  inte- 
resting amongst  exhibits  in  the  fruit  tent  was  a 
numerouscollection  of  Shaddocks.Oranges,  Lemons, 
and  Citrons,  shown  by  Mr.  Muir,  Margam  Park, 
Taibach.  This  was  the  only  collection  exhibited, 
a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  as  the  class  was  open 
to  all  countries.  Mr.  Muir's  collection  comprised 
fruits,  flowers,  and  foliage,  arranged  in  separate 
dishes,  consisting  of  Tangerine,  Bergamot,  Portu- 
guese, Maltese,  Myrtle-leaved,  Chinese,  and  flat 
fruited  Oranges,  Shaddocks,  Citrons,  Limes,  the 
whole  forming  a  highly  attractive  display  of  about 
eighteen  kinds.  It  showed  well  what  may  be 
done  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  fruit  growing  in 
gardens,  and  what  interest  attaches  thereto. 

Cut  flowers.— One  of  the  richest  features 
of  the  show  overflowing  in  horticultural  wealth 
was  the  display  of  the  ^bove.  The  first  and  second 
prize  lots  were  almost  equally  fine,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  first  prize  lot  of  eighteen  varieties  : 
Htatice  purpurea,  Isora  coccinea,  Lapageria  alba, 
L.  rosea,  Miltonia  spectabile,  AUamanda  nobilis, 
A.  Hendersoni,  EricaMarnockiana,  E.  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
E.  magnifica,  Dipladenia  ornata,  Tacsonia  Van 
A^olsemi,  Aerides  suavissimum,  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum,  Bougaiurillea  glabra,  Kalosanthes  cocci- 
nea. The  material  was  not  only  choice,  but  it 
was  skilfully  arranged  in  sufficient  bulk  to  tell 
most  efEectually  without  having  any  appearance 
of  being  overmassed  or  weig'hted.  These  and 
several  other  of  the  exhibits  were  all  that  could 
be  desired  in  quality  and  arrangement,  and  well 
deserved  the  prizes  and  the  admiration  they  ex- 
cited. Dahlias  were  fine.  The  season  in  the  south 
at  any  rate  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  large  well-formed  blooms.  Thrips  have 
been  very  abundant  in  some  districts,  and  the  hot 
weather  forced  the  plants  into  bloom  prematurely 
towards  the  end  of  the  season.  The  principal 
prizes  were  gained  by  a  Yorkshire  grower,  Mr. 
Hnrkness,  of  Bedale.  His  blooms  were  very 
large,  in  some  cases  inclining  to  coarseness,  bat 
most  of  his  blooms  were  remarkably  good.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  and  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  were 
also  prominent  exhibitors.  The  best  Dahlias  ex- 
hibited were  Criteron,  Harry,  Jas.  Service,  Yellow 
Boy,  Delicata,  Flag  of  Truce,  Flora  Wyatt,  Lord 
Derby,  Alexander  Crammond,  Ovid,  Louise  Veate, 
Eoyal  Purple,  John  Standish,  Thomas  Goodman, 
Joseph  Ashby,Eoyal  Queen,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Mrs. 
Percy  Wyndham,  J.  C.  Keid,  Mrs.  Harris,  Julia 
■\Vyatt,  Prince  Arthur,  Mrs.  Dodds,  and  Goldfinder, 
0,11  excellentsorts.  The  fancy  Dahlias  wereverj-  fine, 


the  flowers  being  large,  evenly  matched,  and  well 
arranged  on  the  stands,  and  less  formal  than  the 
show  varieties.  The  best  exhibited  were  John 
Lament,  Henry  Glasscock,  Egyptian  Prince, 
Edward  Peck,  Annie  Pritchard,  Fanny  Sturt, 
James  O'Brien,  Piobert  Burns,  and  Professor 
Fawcett.  Hollyhocks  were  so  poor  that  the 
judges  withheld  the  prize.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  good  single  blooms  exhibited,  those 
from  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  being 
particularly  good.  Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport, 
showed  Gladioli  well.  They  e.xhibited  a  collection 
containing  200  spikes,  as  well  as  another  of  24 
spikes,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  a 
variety  that  has  a  well-formed  spike  of  rich  crimson- 
scarlet  flowers  named  Henry  Tait.  A  collection 
from  Messrs.  J.  Thomson,  of  Bedale,  was  the 
finest  in  the  show,  and  speaks  well  for  the  climate 
of  that  part  of  Yorkshire  for  Gladiolus  culture. 
Asters  were  shown  numerously  and  well  by  several 
exhibitors,  the  French  and  quilled  varieties  being 
particularlj'  fine.  African  Marigolds  were  very 
fine ;  the  first  prize  dozen  from  Mr.  Mann,  of 
Howden,  Yorkshire,  contained  large  well-formed 
blooms  of  orange  and  lemon  coloured  varieties. 
The  French  Marigolds  were  not  so  fine.  Pansies 
were  shown  well  from  Scotland  by  two  nursery- 
men, the  sorts  being  well  selected  and  fine. 

"Vegetables. 

That  gardeners  who  exhibit  for  prizes  do  give 
their  attention  to  the  production  of  something  else 
besides  things  to  look  at  or  to  please  the  eye  was 
pretty  evident  at  this  show.  The  largest  collection? 
were  those  shown  by  provincial  or  other  horticul- 
tural societies,  and  though  only  three  lots  were  sent, 
j'et  they  were  widely  representative,  coming  from 
Rochdale,  Bristol,  and  Cheltenham  respectively. 
How  much  more  the  Gloucester  and  Somersetshire 
districts  are  climatically  favoured,  compared  with 
the  more  northern  manufacturing  country  about 
Rochdale,  was  very  evident  in  the  wide  range  of 
the  exhibits  and   their  superior  quality ;  indeed, 
whilst  the   two   former  societies  showed  some  .50 
kinds  each,  Rochdale  had  but  20,  and  several  of 
these  were  of   indifferent  quality.     Still,  unlimi- 
ted   collections  of    this   sort,   however    instruc- 
tive, have  much  less  interest  for  the  gardener 
than    collections    from    good    private  gardens, 
especially    when     staged     by    men    who     have 
high    reputations    for    good    vegetable    culture. 
Thus  the  competition  in  the  class  for  twenty  kinds 
excited  much  more    interest,  not  only  because 
certain  good  growers  were  competing,  but  because 
in  this  particular  class  the  highest  average  quality 
was  looked  for.    Indeed,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  to  have  excelled  the  quality  of  the 
vegetables  shown    by   Mr.     Miles,  of    'Wycombe 
Abbey,    and    Mr.    Muir,  of    Margam  Park — two 
collections  both  so  near  in  all  the  twenty  kinds, 
that  not  more  than  a  couple  of  points  could  have 
separated  them.      Setting    up    a    collection    of 
vegetables  admits  of  a  display  of  some  taste,  and 
where  this  is  shown   the    exhibitor  has   an   un- 
doubted advantage.     Jlr.  Miles,  usually  foremost 
in  this  matter,  was  at  Manchester  unduly  crowded, 
whilst  Mr.  Muir  had  ample  room,  and  set  up  his 
products  with  good  effect.      That  the  first  prize 
went  to   Mr.   Miles  shows  that  the  judges  were 
swayed  solely  by  a  proper   regard  for  average 
quality  above  other   considerations.      The   very 
handsome    and    high  class  collection  shown  by 
Mr.   Snowden,  of  Thirsk,  stood  out  prominently, 
and  better  has  rarely  been  seen  ;  whilst  from  the 
three  prize  lots,  twelve  dishes  might  have  been 
selected  that  would  have   been   perhaps  unsur- 
passable. 

Special  prize  collections  offered  by  trade 
firms  were  remarkably  good.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  lots  of  twelve  kinds  and 
eight  lots  of  six  kinds,  so  that  good  vegetable 
growers  are  abundant.  In  these  classes  some  of 
the  exhibitors  showed  a  singular  lack  of  good  taste 
or  judgment  in  putting  up  for  these  special  prizes 
various  vegetables  bearing  the  name  of  some 
opposing  seed  house.  Probably  it  would  occur 
to    most  persons   that  if  Smith    offered    prizes 


for  vegetables,  it  was  not  in  good  taste  to  label 
some  of  the  things  shown  in  the  competition  as 
Brown's  or  Jones'  kinds. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  Messrs.  Sut- 
ton's productions  were  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon, 
evidently  a  fine  kind ;  Best  of  all  Pea,  the  leading 
sort  among  66  dishes ;  Duke  of  Connaught  Cu- 
cumber, Reading  Giant  Brussels  Sprouts,  Student 
Parsnip,  Marvel  Lettuce,  Improved  Reading 
Onion,  Snowball  Turnip,  and  Improved  Tele- 
graph Cucumber;  and,  of  course,  the  competi- 
tion would  not  have  been  complete  without  Sut- 
ton's Magnum  Bonum  and  Woodstock  Kidney 
Potatoes.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Eclipse 
Cauliflower  was  shown  numerously  and  in  fine 
condition,  and  Dickson,  Brow  n,  and  Tait's  Queen 
of  Tomatoes  was  shown  well,  particularly  from 
Lambton  Castle.  There  was  a  fair  competition  for 
Messrs.  Webb's  prizes.  International  Kidney  Pota- 
to and  Kinver  Marrow  Peas,  which  are  now  so 
highly  spoken  of,  being  particularly  fine  among 
the  collections. 

Single  dishes.— Of  these  there  were  not  less 
than  twenty-eight,  with  about  800  entries.  Of 
Peas  alone  there  were  fifty-three  dishes,  and  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  out  of  these,  so  er- 
ratic are  judgments,  that  any  six  sets  of  judges 
would  have  made  six  diverse  selections.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  with  such  entries  to  do  all  full 
justice.  Marrows  were  a  marvellous  class  and 
nearly  all  good.  Onions,  in  four  classes,  remark- 
ablj'  fine.  Celery,  in  some  cases,  superb,  the  prize 
sticks  evidently  having  been  blanched  by  some 
other  material  than  soil,  as  the  stalks  presented 
an  appearance  quite  distinct  from  that  seen  in 
the  other  plants.  Amongst  Broad  Beans,  Seville 
Long  Pod  was  the  finest,  and  amongst  dwarf 
French  Beans,  the  Canadian  Wonder.  There  are 
not  many  places  where  yellow  Turnips  are 
favoured  ;  at  Manchester  they  had  a  class  to 
themselves,  but  it  was  not  largely  filled.  Autumn 
Giant  and  Eclipse  Cauliflowers  were  very  fine  and 
solid.  Cucumbers,  represented  by  a  score  of  sorts, 
of  which  the  most  favoured  was  a  dark  spined 
kind,  named  Strctford  Defiance,  and  in  Beet  the 
prettiest  was  Dell's  Crimson. 

Potatoes. —  It  was  very  unfortunate  that, 
owing  to  somewhat  imperfect  arrangements  or 
an  unusual  jjress  of  space,  the  vegetables  were 
dispersed  in  not  less  than  four  different  places, 
several  kinds  and  all  the  collections  of  Pota- 
toes having  to  find  a  resting-place  on  the  lawn, 
where  the  tables,  partly  protected  by  awnings, 
gave  the  appearance  of  an  out-door  vegetable 
market ;  certainly  the  vegetables  would  have 
sufficed  to  furnish  a  large  market  had  any  such  place 
been  their  destination.  In  the  three  classes  for  2i,  18, 
and  12  kinds  of  Potatoes  respectively,  there  were 
not  less  than  1150  dishes  shown — by  far  the  largest 
display  of  Potatoes  yet  seen  out  of  London. 
Generally  the  quality  was  good,  but  the  average 
was  not  nearly  so  high  as  may  often  be  seen  at 
the  International  Potato  Show.  That  such  growers 
as  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  McKinlay,  Mr.  Wildsmith,  Mr. 
Kerr,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Ross  should  take 
prizes  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  many  of  the 
exhibitors  showed  considerable  uuacquaintance 
with  what  constitutes  a  handsome  Potato.  In 
not  a  few  cases  there  were  duplicates  shown  of 
the  most  glaring  description,  some  of  the  prize 
lots  not  being  free  from  this  defect,  but  they 
were  apparent  only  to  those  who  know  Potatoes. 
In  one  case,  for  instance,  Bresee's  Prolific  was 
exhibited  in  a  prize  collection  as  two  distinct 
kinds,  and  in  another  case  four  dishes  were  the 
same  sort.  Rough  or  netted  skins  was  a  distinc- 
tive feature  in  nearly  all  the  tubers  shown,  a  result 
due  to  the  summer  drought.  Mr.  Kerr's  Scotch- 
grown  tubers  were  the  exception.  As  a  rule 
there  was  a  preponderance  of  size,  and  where  this 
is  seen  it  is  invariably  at  the  expense  of  beauty. 
Still  some  collections,  and  notably  Mr.  Miller's 
first  prize  24  dishes,  stood  out  prominently  as  of 
superior  quality  and  beauty,  and  if  those  who 
put  up  big,  ugly,  dirty  tubers  having  seen  these 
and  other  good  ones  will  take  the  lesson  to  heart 
it  may  be  all  the  better  for  them  when  next  they 
exhibit  Potatoes  at  Manchester  or  elsewhere 
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Implement  Department. 

This  departiucnt  cf  the  cxljibition  was  held  in  a 
field  adjoiuiiif^  tlie  Botanic  Garden.  Considering 
the  extent  of  the  otlier  sections  of  the  show, 
this  was  not  so  numerously  represented  as  we 
anticipated.  There  were,  however,  some  interest- 
ing exhibit.^,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  ground  through  the  wet  it  would  have 
been  visited  more  largely. 

Hothouses  and  conservatories.  — 
Among  these  were  some  of  excellent  construction 
exhibited  by  Jlessrs.  Lowe  &  Son,  JIanchester  and 
Edinburgh,  who,  with  an  extensive  exhibition  of 
other  garden  structures,  and  boilens,  and  otlier 
appliances,  took  the  gold  medal,  were  highly 
commended  for  good  workmanship  by  the  judges. 
Messrs.  Halliday  k  Son,  Middleton,  had  span- 
roofed  plant  houses,  vinery,  and  Peach  house,  and 
an  elaborately  decorated  conservatorj',  designed 
to  harmonise  with  certain  styles  of  modern  archi- 
tecture, riant  houses  and  frames  fitted  with 
patent  ventilating  apparatus  came  from  Jlessrs. 
Foster  &  Pearson,  Nottingham ;  and  Messrs. 
Tracey,  of  Ilford,  had  a  convenient  span-roofed 
house  glazed  with  their  patent  system,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  efticient  yet  invented.  A  liand- 
some  span-roofed  house  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Eichard.son,  Darlington  ;  also  other  plant  house, 
especially  suitable  for  amateurs ;  they  had  like- 
wise some  wall-tree  protectors.  Messrs.  Wright 
&  Holmes,  Uirmingham,  had  houses  showing  their 
patent  and  simple  mode  of  glazing  without  putty, 
and  a  house  was  also  erected  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
&  Moncur,  Edinburgli. 

Boilers. — These  were  numerously  shown.  That 
which  won  the  medal,  as  being  the  best  both  prac- 
tically and  scientifically  considered,  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Bramham  &  Co.,  Liverpool.  It  is  a 
huge  saddle  with  a  waterway  back.  E.xamples 
were  shown  of  it  in  an  unfitted  and  fitted  state. 
It  seems  to  be  a  powerful  and  efficient  boiler, 
capable  of  heating  10,000  ft.  of  piping.  Ben's 
boiler,  the  kind  that  won  one  of  the  medals  this 
year  at  South  Kensington,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Warhurst,  Highgate,  as  well  as  a  span- 
roofed  house.  Messrs.  Green  &  Sons  showed 
their  Kensington  medal  boiler  which  we  de- 
scribed some  time  ago  ;  and  Mr.  Wagstaff,  Dukin- 
field,  had  his  upright  tubular  saddle  boilers ; 
and  Mr.  Watson,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  several 
examples  of  his  patent  wedge,  which  is  no  doubt 
an  excellent  one,  especially  for  small  houses. 
Other  boilers  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Graham 
and  Fleming,  of  Halifax,  and  Mr.  Harlow,  of 
Macclesfield. 

Lawn  mowers  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Green,  wdio  had  a  large  assortment  of  their  well- 
known  make  ;  the  Chadburn  &  Coldwell  Company, 
London,  had  their  patent  Excelsior,  an  excellent 
machine  in  every  respect ;  and  Messrs.  Bradford, 
of  Manclicster,  and  Messrs.  Follows  and  Bates 
likewise  had  their  fine  machines  on  the  ground. 
Among  the  other  numerous  exhibits,  Mr.  Matthews, 
Weston-s\iper-Mare,  had  a  large  display  of  his 
well-known  pottery,  to  which  a  medal  was 
awarded,  and  a  similar  distinction  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Inman,  Stretford,  for  a  large  group  of  rustic 
summer-houses,  bridges,  seats,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  Ust  of  awards  of  tlie  judges, 
the  prizes  in  each  class  being  the  Society's  medal : 
The  best  constructed  greenhouse  tor  durability  and 
lightness,  Messrs.  Foster  &  Pearson,  Beeston, 
Nottingham;  the  best  conservatory  suitable  for 
smoky  neighbourhoods,  Messrs.  Richardson  &  Co., 
Darlington;  the  best  collection  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding houses,  boilers,  valves,  frames,  handlights, 
&c.,  Messrs.  Halliday  &  Son ;  the  best  boiler, 
Ijractically  ami  scientifically  considered,  Messrs. 
Bi-amham  &  Co.,  Liverpool :  the  best  garden  scat, 
Messrs.  Leech  Bros.,  and  Hoyle,  Manchester. 


necessary  to  hold  a  supplementary  exhibition  two 
weeks  previously  to   enable  the  growers  in  the 
early  districts  to  exhibit.     Some  of  the  jirincipal 
flowers  were  past  their  best,  but  Mr.  Robert  Lord, 
of  Todraorden,  was  prominent  on  this  occasion, 
gaining  the  principal  prizes  for  the  "  pan  "  blooms, 
and  taking  more  prizes  in  the  classes  for  single 
Ijlooms  than  all  the  other  exhibitors  collectively. 
One  thing  remarkable  in   Mr.   Lord's  Carnations 
was  the  large  size  and  rich  colours  of  tlie  bizarres. 
Such  splendid  blooms  of  Admiral  Curzon  were  never 
seen  before.     Mr.  Flowdy,   Gateshead,  came  next 
to  Mr.  Lord.     His  collections   were  remarkable 
for  the   high   quality    of    the    pink   and   purple 
bizarres,    Sarah  Payne  and   Falconbridge  being 
verj-    fine.     The    same    exhibitor    had    splendid 
blooms    of    a    Picotee    raised    by    himself,  viz., 
Thomas  William  (red  edge).  A  bloom  of  this  variety 
gained  the  prize  "  premium  "  as  the  best  bloom  of 
a  Picotee  in  the  whole  exhibition.     The  best  Car- 
nation was  a  bloom  of  Mr.  Eobcit  Lord's  Admiral 
C'urzon.     Mr.  Thomas  Bonner,  of   Bradford ;  Mr. 
Rudd,  of  Bradford ;  Mr.  T.  Mellor,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne ;  Mr.  Simonite,  of  Sheflield;  Mr.  S.  Barlow, 
of    Stakehill ;    Mr.     K.    Scott,     Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ;  Mr.  Beswick,  of  Middleton  ;  Mr.  Chadwick, 
Dukinfield;     and    Mr.    W.    Taylor,     Middleton, 
were  also  exhibitor.s.     The  varieties  shown  were 
very  much  a   repetition  of  those  seen  at  South 
Kensington  rather  more  than  a  month  previously. 
Jlr.   Lord  exhibited  a    number  of  the  beautiful 
Carnations  and  Picotees  raised  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Dod- 
well,  of  Larkhall  Rise,  which  materially  helped  to 
place  him  in  the  high  position   he  gained.      The 
best     scarlet    bizarres     were     Admiral     Curzon 
(Easom),  Robert  Lord  (Dodwell),  George  (Dod- 
well) ;     crimson     bizarres — Lord    Wilton    (Ely), 
Shirley  Hibberd  (Dodwell),   a  very   fine   bloom, 
Rifleman  (Wood),  Albion's  Pride  (Headly),  and 
Eccentric  Jack  (Wood)  ;  pinkandpurplebizarres — 
Sarah  Payne  (Ward),  Falconbridge  (May),  Unex- 
pected  (Turner)  ;    purple  flakes — James  Douglas 
(Simonite),   Earl  of  Wilton  (Holland),  Sporting 
Lass,  a  spark  from   Sarah  Payne,  Squire  Jleynell 
(Brabbin);  scarlet  flakes — Sportsman  (Hedderly), 
Wm.  Harland  (Flowdy),  Clipper  (Fletcher) ;    rose 
flakes — Lovely   Ann  (Ely),  Mrs.   Dodwell  (Lord), 
John  Keet  (Whitehead),   Maid   of   Athens    (Hep- 
worth).     Picotees,  heavy  red  edges — John  Smith 
(Bower),    Brunette     (Kirtland),     J.    B.    Bryant 
(Ingram) ;    light     red     edges — Thomas    William 
(Flowdy),  Elsie  Grace  (Dodwell),  Violet  Douglas 
(Simonite) ;  heavy  purple   edges — Mrs.   Summers 
(Simonite),   Zerlina  (Lord),   Mrs.   Vinen  (Morris), 
and    Medina    (Fellowes) ;    light    purple    edges — 
Minnie  (Lord),  Ann  Lord  (Lord),  Mary  (Simonite), 
and   Silvia  (Simonite) ;  hea\'y  rose. edges — Fanny 
Helen   (Vinen),   Edith   Dombrain   (Turner),    Miss 
Horner   (Lord) ;    light   rose  edges^Mrs.    Alcroft 
(Turner),  Teresa  (Simonite),  Miss  Wood  (Wood). 


Jlessrs.  Jlack  were  again  placed  first,  which  was 
surely  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  awarded  the  prizes.  Jles.srs.  JIack's  flowers 
were  largest,  but  they  were  rough,  and  not  nearly 
so  refined  as  the  beautiful  stand  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul,  which  for  the  season  were  in  every 
way  excellent.  The  best  blooms  in  the  two  col- 
lections were  JIadame  Berard,  Jladame  Lam- 
bard,  Rubens,  I'resident,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Cathe- 
rine Jlermet,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  JIadame 
Bravy,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  In  the  amateur 
classes  there  were  some  very  beautiful  Roses  ex- 
hibited. Jlr.  T  B.  Hall,  Larch  Wood,  Rock 
Ferry,  Cheshire,  exhibited  remarkably  fine  blooms 
in  the  class  for  36  and  2-1  distinct  Roses.  Amongst 
local  exhibitors  Jlr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of  Stakehill 
House,  Slattocks,  and  Jlr.  J.  Brown  were  most 
prominent. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE 
SOCIETV. 
The   northern  section  of   tliis   society  held  its 
annual  show  in  conjunction  with  the  International 
Show  in  the  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens  last 
week.   It  was  a  good  one,  considering  that  it  was 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

This  society  also  held  its  autumn  provincial  show 
in  connection  with  the  international  exhibition. 
It  was  well  supported  by  the  principal  Rose 
growers,  though  the  blooms  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  so  good  as  they  are  in  the  summer,  even  if 
the  weather  had  been  favourable  previous  to  the 
exhibition,  which  it  was  not.  Prizes  were  offered 
in  the  nurseryman's  class  for  48  distinct  Roses,  and 
the  first  prize  was  gained  by  Jlessrs.  Robert  Mack 
&  Son,  North  of  England  Rose  Nurseries,  Catte- 
rick  Bridge,  with  good  blooms,  nearly  all  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  consisting  of  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Annie  Wood,  Dr.  Andry, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  John  Stuart  Jlill,  Mad. 
Bravy,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Alfred  K. 
Williams.  Catherine  Jlermet  was  fine  as  a  Tea  in 
this  stand.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  The  Old  Nur- 
series, Cheshunt,  also  exhibited  a  very  beautiful 
collection,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  Tea 
Roses.  The  best  of  them  were  Clothildc,  Jean 
Ducher,  Porle  des  Jardins,  Niphetos,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  JIadame  Welch,  and  Madame  Willormoz. 
Tliere  were  good  trusses  of  Roses  shown  in 
trebles  by  the  same  exhibitors,  and  also  by  the 
Cranston  Nursery  Company,  Hereford.  Tea  Roses 
also  in  trusses  of  three  blooms  were  exhibited, 


CRYSTAL    PALACE    FRUIT    AND    FLOWER 

SHOW. 

August  29,   30,   31. 

The  annual  fruit  show  this  year,  though  not  so 
extensive  as  we  have  seen  it  formerly,  was  a  fair 
display,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  was  creditable,  in  some  instances  par- 
ticularly fine. 

The  collectioxs  of  twelve  kinds  were  only 
four.  The  best  of  these,  from  Elvaston  Castle,  was 
similar  to  that  showed  by  Mr.  Goodacre  last  week 
at  JIanchester.  There  were  first-rate  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Canon  Hall  JIuscat  Grapes,  the  latter 
particularly  fine  in  bunch  and  berry,  but,  of  course, 
not  so  bright  in  appearance  as  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. Two  heavy  Pines,  a  Queen  and  a  smooth 
Cayenne,  fair  fruits  of  Viclet  Hative  Peaches, 
good  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  and  Hereof  Lockinge, 
a  luscious  and  melting  Jlelon,  were  among  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  other  dishes.  Some 
superb  bunches  of  JIadresfield  Court  and  Golden 
Champion  Grapes  were  in  Mr.  Roberts'  collection, 
as  well  as  fine  fruits  of  William  Tillery  and 
Golden  Perfection  Jlelons  and  Barrington 
Peaches.  In  the  other  collections  Grapes  were 
uniformly  fine,  cspeciallj'  the  Black  Alicantes 
from  Badminton  Gardens,  which  were  excellent  in 
every  respect.  Summer  Franc  Real  Pear,  a 
medium-sized  attractive  sort,  was  shown  ;  and  of 
Apples,  Irish  Peach  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  large  and  highly  coloured,  but 
both  sorts  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  grown  under 
glass  in  order  to  get  them  in  condition. 

The  sets  of  nine  were  more  numerous,  there 
being  seven  competitors,  and  the  first  three  had 
some  remarkably  fine  productions.  From  the 
JIarchioness  of  Lothian's  garden  at  Blickling 
Hall  came  the  finest.  There  were  creditable 
Madresfield  Grapes,  excellent  Acton  Scott  Peaches, 
a  handsome  sort  above  average  size  ;  Pitmaston 
Orange  Nectarine  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon, 
finely  netted,  a  contrast  to  some  other  fruits  of 
the  same  sort  shown,  which  were  quite  smooth 
and  of  a  golden  hue  more  like  Golden  Gem.  The 
Pears  were  not  ripe,  a  circumstance  attributable 
to  the  climate.  The  second,  from  Wycombe 
Abbey,  was  scarcely  inferior  in  merit ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  dishes  were  a  long  way  superior  to 
the  Norfolk  grown  lot.  The  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Pears  were  excellent ;  the  Bellegarde  Peaches  and 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines  the  best  in  the  show. 
The  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  fair,  as  were  Eastnor 
Castle  Melon  and  JIagnum  Bonum  Plums.  Mo- 
rello  Cherries  were  likewise  large  and  well  coloured. 
In  the  other  collection  were  Princess  of  Wales 
Peach,  shown  by  three  exhibitors,  and  from  Blet- 
chingley  and  Winchficld  very  finely.  Quarrenden 
Apples,  both  the  red  and  the  Devonshire,  were 
excellent,  but  some  of  the  other  dishes  were  be- 
low mediocrity ;  and  on  the  second  day  the  soft 
fruits  .showed  but  too  plainly  the  ill  effects  of  bad 
packing. 

Grapes  were  shown  numerouslj-  in  most 
of  the  classes,  and  on  the  whole  in  fine  condition. 
The  class  for  two  bunches  of  six  kinds  was  par- 
ticularly well  represented,  there  being  about  a 
dozen  competitors.  The  best  collection,  from  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort's  garden,  contained  excellent 
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black  kinds,  but  the  Muscats  were  inferior.  Lady 
Downes   were  fine  in  berrj-,  highly  finished,  and  in 
fair  sized  bunches.     Muscat  Hamburghs  were  the 
best    of   the  six,   and    exemplilied    high     class 
culture  in    a  striking   degree.     Black   Alicantes 
were    perfect   in  every  respect,   but   the   Black 
Hamburghs  were  uneven  in  quantity  of  berrj^     In 
the  second,  Gros  Maroc  and  Trebbiano  were  shown 
in  their  true  character,  though  not  of  unusual  size. 
Lady  Downes,  too,  were  excellent,  and  the  Alexan- 
drian Muscats  large,  but  not  well  coloured.  These 
were   from  Wycombe   Abbey.     Alnwick  Seedling, 
that  much-commented-on  sort,  was  shown  as   the 
raiser  (Mr.  Bell)  has  shown  it  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  gardener  at  Syon.  Grown  thus, 
it  is  a  handsome    Grape,  fine  in  berry,  and  of 
excellent  colour,  and  with  that  thick  overlay  of 
bloom  which  adds  so  much  to  the  appearance  of  a 
Grape.  Mr.  'W'oodbridge  evidently  has  either  the 
true  form  (if  true  and  false  there  be),  or  he  knows 
how    to    manage    the    Grape   better   than    most 
gardeners  who  have   tried  it.     From   the    same 
garden  came  also  Golden  Champion  with  as  fine 
berries  as  "  The  Duke,"  excellent  Foster's  Seedling, 
and  Madresfield  Court.  In  the  other  collections  we 
noted  Gros  Colmar,  as  handsome  in  appearance 
as  it  can  well  be,  but  there  was  no  indication  by 
whom  it  was  grown.     The  same  collection  also 
contained  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  though  not  in 
large  bunches,  fine  in  berry,  and  of  that  semi- 
transparent    amber    which   is   such  a   desirable 
quality  in  white  Grapes.     The  Madresfield   Court 
and  Black  Alicantesfrom  Stuart's  Hill,  Beckenham, 
were  excellent,  but  the  other  bunches  did  not 
support  them  well.    It  was  interesting  to  observe 
in  what  a  variety  of  conditions  that  excellent  sort 
Foster's  Seedling  was   shown ;    some   had   it   as 
green  as  GoosebeiTies,  others  with  the  soft  trans- 
parent lustre  so  characteristic  of  the  Grape  when 
well  done.      The  majority  of  the  Alexandrian 
Muscats  looked  as  if  they  had  better  hung  on  the 
vines  for  a  few  more  weeks.     The  class  for  ten 
kinds  was  a  good  one.     The  best,  from  Elvaston 
Castle,     contained    some     excellent      products, 
Pearson's    Golden  Queen    was    large  in    bunch, 
but     the    variety    always    appears    to    us    to 
possess    a    foi-bidding  appearance,   like  an  un- 
ripe   Plum.     It  does  not  attract  by  the   bright- 
ness that  characterises  the   best  of    the  other 
white  Grapes.   Gros  Colmars  were  perfect,  scarce- 
ly a  berry  being  rubbed,  or  otherwise  injured,  by 
such  a  long  journey.     Canon  Hall  Muscat  seems 
a  favourite  with  Mr.  Goodacre,  for  he  showed  it 
here  as  well  as  in  his  collection  of  fruit.     The 
Alicantes  and  Madresfield  Court  left  little  to  be 
desired.     The  only  other  collection  was  that  from 
Berkhampstead  Nurseries.    The  best  in  this  were 
the    fine   Barbarossa,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Madres- 
field Court,  but  on  the  whole   Messrs.  Lane  were 
scarcely  up  to  their  usual  high  state  of  perfection. 
The  classes  for  special  kinds  were  for  Madres- 
field Court,  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros 
Colmar,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  though  there  were 
veryfewcompetitors  in  either.  The  finest  Alicantes 
were   grown   by  Mr.  Elphinstone,   Shipley   Hall, 
Derby,  a  young   Grape  grower  who   is  becoming 
one   of  our  most  prominent  exhibitors.     His   pro- 
ductions on  this  occasion  were  of  a  similar  high 
quality  as  those  he  showed  at   Manchester,   and 
we  need  scarcely  say  they  are  marvels  of  skilful 
culture,  far  excelling  tlie  exhibits  of  his  rivals, 
though  the  two  best  of  the  six  other  exhibitors  of 
this  sort  showed  the  Grape  in  excellent  condition. 
There  were  eight  exhibitors  of  three  bunches 
of  Madresfield.    The  three  placed  first  were  large, 
but  the  colour,  which  in   the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  judges  is  the  paramount  quality,  was  con- 
spicuously deficient,    and    the  second    lot  with 
smaller  bunches  possessed  the  quality  and  high 
finish  that  renders  this  Grape  above  all  others  so 
fine.     The  Gunnersbury  Park  bunches  are  scarcely 
up   to  their    usual   high    standard   this    season, 
although   the  examples   shown   were   as  regards 
colour  the  best  of  all. 

Of  the  seven  collections  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
only  one  was  remarkable  for  more  than  average 
quality.  This  was  from  Badminton,  and  though 
■we  have  seen  large  bunches  this  season,  it  would 


be  scarcely  possible  to  have  better  fruit  in  other 
respects.  Gros  Colmars  were  shown  by  four,  the 
Shipley  Hall  bunches  being  the  finest,  the  bunches 
being  broad,  the  berries  plump  and  large  and  of 
perfect  finish.  The  least  said  about  the  Alex- 
andrian Muscats  the  better,  for  even  the  visitors 
did  not  express  a  wish  to  eat  them. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— These   were 
much  out  of  proportion  in  point  of  numbers  to  the 
Grapes,  neither  was  the  quality  so  high.  Whether 
the  judges  were  led  away  by  size  we  cannot  say, 
but  they  put  the  biggest  fruit  first.     These  were 
halt  a  dozen  fine  fruits  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
from   AVrest   Park.      Though   a   large   sort,  it  is 
generally  deficient  in  colour,  and  in  our  opinion 
inferior  in  flavour  to  others.     The  eight  collec- 
tions of   three  kinds  contained  some  fine  fruits, 
and   some  that  would  scarcely  be  bought  by  a 
third-rate  fruiterer.  The  best  three  dishes  were  from 
Elvaston  Castle,  and  were  uniformly  fine.  Royal 
George,  Noblesse,  and  Bellegarde  being  the  sorts, 
all    large   and  highly  coloured.     In   the   second 
were  fine   Barringtons   and  Princess   of  Wales. 
Dr.  Hogg  and  Eai'ly  York  were  included  in  the 
other,  but  if  no  better  than  exhibited,  it  would 
have  been  better  had  they  remained  in  obscurity. 
The  Nectarines  were  of  rich  colour,  but  not  re- 
markable  for    size.      The    Pine-apple,    Violette 
Hiitive,  and  Lord  Napier  were  the  three  best  of 
the  single  dishes.     Prince  of  Wales  is  a  handsome 
sort.     Lord  Napier  and  Victoria  were  shown  from 
Haigh   Hall,   but   the   fruits  were   unripe.     The 
best  of  the  collections  of  three  contained  Pitmas- 
ton  Orange,  Lord  Napier,  and   Elruge,  and  other 
kinds   shown  finely  were   Pine-apple,    Stanwick, 
and  Violette  Hative. 

Pine-apples  were  few,  but  of  high  quality  ;  a 
superb  smooth  Ca^'eune  from  Wycombe  Abbey 
is  the  finest  we  have  seen  this  season ;  and 
from  Gunnersbury  Park  came  an  excellent  Queen ; 
and  Mr.  Miles  showed  a  big  and  finely -formed 
fruit  in  the  class  for  one  of  any  other  kind. 

Melons. — Some  thirty  of  these  were  shown. 
William  Tiilery,  a  fine  fruit  from  Gunnersbury 
Park,  was  the  best  of  the  green-fleshed,  and  the 
same  sort  took  the  second,  while  Bailey's  green- 
fleshed,  by  no  means  a  handsome  fruit,  was  third. 
If  the  judges  had  not  adjudicated  upon  the  "  proof- 
of-the-pudding  "principle,  the  prizes  would  have 
been  awarded  to  the  handsome-looking  fruits.  The 
best  of  the  fourteen  reds  was  Bead's,  grown  by 
Mr.  Miles  ;  the  same  sort  from  Stistect  Hall  was 
second,  and  Hero  of  Bath  was  third.  Other  kinds 
shown  well  were  Blenheim  Orange,  Golden  Queen, 
and  Hero  of  Lockinge.  Bead's  was  shown  by 
several.  Messrs.  Cheal  showed  two  large  and  hand- 
some fruits  of  Shepherd's  Perfection  and  another 
of  Mr.  Shepherd's  seedlings,  both  of  which  were 
good  in  flavour,  but  scarcely  so  delicioirs  as  their 
Crawley  Paragon. 

Plums.—  These  were  excellent  and  numerous, 
and  being  shown  from  widely  separated  districts 
indicating  that  the  Plum  is  everywhere  in  good 
condition  this  year.  The  finest  three  dishes,  from 
Lord  Cowper's  garden,  at  Wrest  Park,  were  of 
Washington,  Fonthill,  and  Magnum  Bonum.  Re- 
markably fine  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  and  Washington 
were  next,  and  Emperor,  Belgian  Purple,  and  Jef- 
ferson third.  Diamond,  Victoria,  Belle  de  Sep- 
tembre,  Myrobella,  and Mm-schelle were  amongtlje 
other  six  collections  shown.  Green  Gages  were 
poor,  and  of  the  dozen  single  dishes  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, Belgian  Purple,  and  Bradshaw  were  the  best. 
Miscellaneous  class. — This  was  not  a 
numerous  one.  Among  fi-uit  was  the  new  seed- 
ling Grape  named  OUerhead's  White,  shown  by  the 
raiser  from  Sir  Henry  Peck's  garden  at  Wimble- 
don House.  "  It  was  raised  by  crossing  Foster's 
Seedling  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  is  equally 
as  early  as  Foster's,  and  hangs  a  very  much 
longer  time.  It  is  one  of  the  freest  setting 
Grapes  in  existence,  the  greatest  trouble  being  to 
thin  the  fruit  in  their  early  stages  of  growth." 
Such  is  the  character  sent  forth  with  this  new 
aspirant  to  public  favour,  but  as  we  did  not  taste 
the  fruit  we  shall  reserve  our  opinion  till  we  do. 
It  is  much  like  Foster's,  but  with  broader  shoul- 
dered bimches. 


Messrs.  Laing  showed  from  the  new  Grape  nur- 
series some  excellent  produce  of  Black  Alicantes, 
scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  the  show ;  excellent 
B'oster's  of  the  brightest  amber  hue,  as  well  as 
some  creditable  Madresfield  Courts. 

A  good  collection  of  Ai^ples  from  Mr.  A'alentino 
Wallis,  Farningham,  was  shown,  containing  some 
excellent  sorts.  A  collection  of  Plums  from  Mr. 
Fanning,  Roehampton,  and  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  fruit  from  Mr.  Wythe's  garden,  Bickley, 
were  commendable. 

Cut  flo-wers.— The  Gladioli,  from  Langport, 
formed  as  usual  at  the  autumn  fruit  show  one  of 
the  chief  attractions,  so  numerous  and  fine  were 
they  in  every  respect.  The  supply  of  new  sorts 
which  annually  come  from  the  nurseries  seems 
inexhaustible.  Messrs.  Kelway  were  the  only 
exhibitors.  Dahlias  were  shown  in  small  num- 
bers, but  remarkably  fine,  by  Mr.  Turner,  from 
Slough,  and  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley,  and  the 
latter  exhibitors  had  a  fine  collection  of  bouquet 
and  single  varieties,  including  a  new  single  white, 
a  lovelj'  flower,  together  with  Pelargoniums.  A'er- 
benas  and  African  Marigolds  were  exhibited  in  the 
superb  way  as  usual  from  these  nurseries.  Some 
fine  Dahlias  also  came  from  Messrs.  Kawlings,  of 
Romford,  and  one,  a  fine  deep  maroon,  of  beautiful 
form,  was  considered  worthy  of  a  certificate.  A 
collection  of  cut  hardy  fiowers  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cheal,  Lowfield,  Crawley,  who  seem  to  be 
taking  up  these  popular  flowers  largely,  a  plain 
proof  that  the  demand  for  them  is  daily  in- 
creasing. 

Dinner-table  decorations,  &c.— This 
department  of  the  show  was  as  devoid  of  novelty 
as  possibly  could  be,  at  least  as  regards  a  new 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  for  some  of  the 
exhibitors,  thinking  no  doubt  to  deviate  from  the 
conventionalities  of  table  adornment,  went  so  far 
as  to  make  a  hideous  display,  in  which  china  and 
glass  formed  the  principal  olDJects.  One  of  the 
central  pieces  reminded  one  of  a  butter  cooler 
stuck  upon  an  imitation  of  a  Grecian  temple, 
about  as  inartistic  an  arrangement  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  conceived.  Some  of  the  other  tables 
showed  but  too  plainly  that  their  arrangers  had 
an  eye  to  displaying  the  contents  of  the  china  and 
glass  shop  rather  than  the  neat  and  graceful 
arrangement  of  flowers.  The  three  best  tables, 
or  at  least  those  that  were  placed  first,  were  pretty 
in  their  way,  gi-acefuUy  adorned  with  a  great 
variety  of  slender-growing  subjects.  The  stands 
were  of  the  usual  inverted  trumpet  style,  and  it 
seems  as  if  no  other  form  is  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  the  china  manufacturers. 

Awards  of  the  Judges. 
FRUIT. 

Collection  of  fruit,  to  consist  of  12  dishes, — 1,  5Ii".  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Eait  of  HarringtoD,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby ;  2,  Mr.  John  Roberts,  gardener  to  the 
Baroness  L.  de  Rothscliild,  GunnersJ)my  Fark,  Acton  ;  3, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Mann,  gardener  to  Mrs.  R.  Horusby,  St.  Vin- 
cent's, Grantham. 

Collection  of  fruit,  to  consist  of  S  dishes,  exclusive  of  Pine- 
apples.— 1,  SIi".  Oclee,  gai'dener  to  the  Marcliioness  of 
Lothian,  Blickling  Hall,  Aylsham,  Sussex ;  2,  3Ir.  G.  T. 
Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  Wycombe  Abbey, 
BucliS  ;  3,  ill.  C.  J.  Gohlsmith,  Sandhills,  Bletcliingley. 

Collection  of  Grapes,  10  kinds. — 1,  Jlr.  J.  H.  Goodacre ; 
2,  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Eerkliamsted. 

Collection  of  Grapes,  5  kinds. — 1,  ilr.  W.  Nash,  gardener 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Badminton,  Chippen- 
ham ;  2,  Mr.  G.  T.  Jliles ;  3,  Mr.  J.  ^\'oodbridge,  gardener 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Kortlmmberland,  Syon  House, 
Brentwood. 

Grapes,  Black  Hamlnirgh.— 1,  Mr.  W.  Nash  ;  2.  Mr.  Tlios. 
Jones,  gardener  to  Lord  CaUhorpe,  Elvetham  Paik,  Winch- 
fleld,  Hants ;  3,  Ml-.  John  Kolierts. 

Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria.— 1,  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith  ; 
2,  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son  ;  3,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones. 

Grapes,  Gros  Colmar.— 1,  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone,  Shipley 
Hall,  Derby;  2,  Mr.  George  Tucker,  gardener  to  J.  L. 
Lovibond,  Esq.,  Starts  Hill,  Earnboro>igli,  Beckenham  ;  3, 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son. 

Grapes,  Madresfield  Court.— 1,  Mr.  C.  Crnnip,  g.ardener 
to  H.  Harris,  Esq.,  Steventon  Jtauor,  Jlicheldever,  Hants; 
2,  Mr.  George  Tucker  ;  3,  Mi'.  John  Roberts. 

Grapes,  Black  Alicante.— 1,  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone ;  2,  Jlr. 
W.  Nash  ;  3,  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith. 

One  Pine-apple,  Queen.— 1,  Mi'.  John  Roberts ;  2,  Ml'.  J. 
H.  Goodacre. 

One  Pine-apple,  Smooth  Cayenne.— 1,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles. 

One  Pine-apple,  of  anyother  kind.— 1,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles. 

Peaches,  3  dishes,  distinct  Idnds.— 1,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre ; 
2,  Mr.  Thos.  Elswortiiy,  gardener  to  A.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq. 
Coiu-t  Hey,  Liverpool ;  3,  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith, 
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Nectarines,  3  dishes,  ilistiiict  kinds.— 1,  Mr.  .T.  H.  Good- 
acre  ;  2,  H.  A.  Mann;  3,  Mr.  A.  Janiieson,  gardener  to  the 
Itidht  Hon,  the  Karl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Haigh 
Hall,  Wisan. 

I'enches,  1  dish.— 1,  Jlr.  Georce  Ford,  gardener  to  His 
Excellency  the  Earl  Cowper,  K.G.,  Wrest  I'ark,  Bedford- 
shire; 2,  Mr.  Thns.  Elsworthy ;  3,  Mr.  A.  .Taniieson. 

Xectarines,  1  dish.— 1,  Mr.  J,  Woodbridge,  gardener  to 
.Tas.  Morris,  Es(i.,  Castle  llill,  Bletchingley ;  '2,  Mr.  Oclee ; 
3,  Mr.  .1.  Bidton,  gardener  to  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Combe 
Bank,  Sevenoaks. 

Slelon,  green  tlesli.— 1,  Mr.  John  Koherts ;  2,  Mr.  J. 
Bolton ;  3,  Mr.  .Tames  Dean,  gardener  to  G.  "W.  Levison 
Gower,  Esq..  Titsev  Place,  Limpsfleld. 

Melon,  scarlet  flesh.— 1,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles :  2,  Mr.  O. 
Bishop,  gardener  to  O.  S.  Onley,  Esq.,  Stisted  Hall,  Brain- 
tl'ee,  Essex ;  3,  J»Ir.  X.  Kneller,  gardener  to  W.  S.  Porta], 
Esq.,  Malshanger  I'ark.  r.a^ingstukc. 

Plums,  3  dishes,  distinct  kinds.— 1,  Mr.  George  Ford, 
gardener  to  l'2arl  Cowper,  Wrest  Park,  Bedfordshire ;  2, 
!Mr.  James  Fry,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Est].,  Haydon 
Hall,  Eastcote ;  3,  Mr.  James  Bolton,  gardener  to  W. 
Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Combe  Bank,  Sevenoaks. 

Plums,  Green  Gage.— 1,  Mr.  J.  Fry  ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Bolton ;  3, 
Mr.  George  Goldsmith,  Hildenboro',  Tonbridge. 

Plums,  purple  or  red. — 1,  Mr.  James  Dean ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Fry ; 
3,  Mr.  Gerir;:'-  Ibdiiday,  gardener  to  James  Xorris,  Esq., 
Castle  Hill,  Bletcinngley. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Forty-eight  Dahlias,  show  (open).— 1,  Jlr.  C.  Turner, 
Koyal  Nurseries,  Slough  ;  2,  Messrs.  H.  Canuell  and  Son, 
Swanley,  Kent. 

Twenty-four  Dahlias,  fancy  (open). — 1,  Messrs.  H.  Can- 
nell  and  Son. 

Twelve  Dahlias,  show  (amateurs). — 1,  Mr.  H.  Gla.sscock, 
Eye  Street,  Bishop  Stortford  ;  2,  Mr.  G.  K.  Wright,  gar- 
dener to  the  Ilev.  J.  Watson,  The  Vicarage,  Cliurch  Koad, 
Upper  Norwood. 

Twelve  Gladioli  Spikes  (open).  —1st,  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son,  Lang]»ort.  Somerset 

.Miscellaneous  class,  extra  Prizes  to — Mr.  A.  Lnnt,  gar- 
dener to  II.  clutton,  Esq.,  Camden  Hill,  Chislehnrst,  for 
collection  of  .\sters  ;  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  for  collection 
of  Gladioli ;  V.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Nightingale  Place,  Farning- 
ham,  Kent,  for  collection  of  Apples ;  Mr.  J.  Neighbour, 
pardener  to  G.  Wythes,  Esq.,  Bickley  Park,  Kent,  for  col- 
lection of  Fruit :  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son,  Nm-series, 
Chelmsford,  for  twenty-four  French  Asters. 

T.\BLE  DECORATIONS  AND  BOUQUETS. 

Most  tasteful  Table  Decoration  (open). — 1,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Buster,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent;  2,  Mis.  Thomas  Butcher, 
florist.  South  Norwood  ;  3,  Mrs.  Bishop,  23,  Duppas  Hill 
Lane,  Croydon. 

Best  Bridal  Bouquet  (open).- 1,  Mrs.  Thomas  Butcher ; 
2,  Mr.  yv.  Brown,  Richmond,  Surrey ;  3,  Mr.  J.  F.  Chater, 
204,  Camberwell  Road,  S.E. 

Best  Ball  Bouquet  (open).— 1,  ^Ir.  W.  Bro^vn  ;  2,  Mr.  C. 
Heplnirn,  Crystal  Palace  ;  3,  Mrs.  Thomas  Butcher. 

Six  Button-hole  Bouquets  (open). — 1,  Mr.  W.  Bro^vn  ;  2, 
Mr.  Bishop,  gardener  to  F.  Peake,  Esq.,  The  Waldrons, 
Cj'oydon  ;  3,  Mrs.  Thomas  Butcher. 

First-class  Certificate  awarded  to  Messrs.  Rawlings 
Bros.,  Romford,  Essex,  for  Dahlia  Geo.  Rawlings  ; 
Jfessrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  for  Gladioli  lord  Derby, 
Meleager,  Trojan,  and  Hercules. 


fjonia    Mi-.s.  I.ainfc,  witli  remarkably    large,  well- 
formed,  pure  white  flowers. 


Royal    Horticultural    Society.— Fruit 

a?id  Vrgctahli'  Ciimmlttrr. — Jleeting  at  Clii.swick, 
August  lU. — The  collection  of  Totatoes  wa.s  ex- 
amined, and  the  following  varieties  were  highly 
approved  for  cropping  qualities  and  hand.some 
appearance :  Lye's  Prolific,  Garnett's  Seedling, 
The  Druid,  No.  1  (Fenn),  No.  3  (Fenn),  Avalanche, 
Alderman,  No.  6  (Fenn),  Surrey  Gate-post,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Farren's  No.  1 ,  Foster's  Seedling,  Stan- 
dard  (Fenn),  Lord  Mayor,  American  Seedling, 
Bedfont  Prolific,  JIatchless,  White  Emperor,  Cri- 
terion, Manhattan,  No.  o  (Fenn),  Mr.  Bresee, 
Alpha,  Triumph,  No.  30,  Piand's  Seedling  (Bliss). 
First-eltuf  Certificates. — On  being  subjected  to 
the  test  of  cooking,  the  following  were  awarded 
First-class  Certificates :  Garnett's  Seedling,  a  large 
flat  white  kidney  ;  Standard  (Fenn),  a  medium- 
sized  round  white;  Lord  JIayor  (Dean),  a  very 
handsome  rough-skinned  white;  Foster's  Seedling, 
a  large  white  round  rough  ;  No.  5  (Fenn),  a  large 
very  handsome  pale  red  kidney,  resembling  Jlr. 
Bresee,  remarkably  fine  in  quality ;  JIatchless 
(Bliss),  a  half  round,  very  handsome  pale  pink 
American  varictj-. 


HORTICULTURAL  SHOW  AT  HAWLEY 
HOUSE. 
At  the  annual  show  of  the  Hawley,  Cove,  and 
Farnborough  Horticultural  Society  held  the  other 
day  in  the  grounds  of  Hawley  House,  the  cottagers' 
class  was  extremely  well  filled,  and  the  exhibits 
of  good  quality.  Amon.gst  window  plants  was  a 
well  flowered  Lilium  lancifolium.  All  the  vege- 
tables were  excellent,  and  the  Potatoes  deserve 
special  praise.  There  was  a  very  good  display  of 
fruit,  one  or  two  dishes  of  Plums  being  very  fine. 
Pot  plants,  too,  were  numerous.  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  kindly  gave  some  prizes  of  garden 
tools  to  the  winner  of  the  greatest  number  of 
prizes  in  each  district.  There  was  a  keen  compe- 
tition for  the  silver  cup,  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  for  the  best  collection  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  in  which  the  prize  was  .justly 
awarded  to  Jlr.  C.  J.  JIaxwell  Lefroy,  Itchell 
Manor.  Plad  there  been  a  second  prize  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  gone  to  Jlr.  W.  Sherwin,  of 
Farnborough  Grange,  whose  gardener  (Jlr.  Crook) 
showed  some  well  grown  plants.  The  display  of 
plants  and  fruits  not  for  competition  was  un- 
usually large  and  interesting.  H.I.M.  tlie  Empress 
Eugiinie,  who  has  recently  taken  Farnborough 
Hill,  sent  through  her  gardener,  Mr.  Douglxs 
McLaurin,  a  very  .good  collection,  including  some 
very  fine  pots  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  some  grand 
Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Black  Alicante  Grapes, 
and  an  interesting  lot  of  Capsicums  in  fruit.  Jlr. 
W.  Sherwin  showed  Geraniums,  and  a  basket 
containing  many  fine  plants,  among  them  being 
the  charming  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  Rhododen- 
dron, Tyda;a  Robert  the  Devil,  and  a  choice  Be- 


NOTES  FROJI  NEWRY. 

Calceolaria  pinnata. — This  has  become  a 
weed  here.  It  sows  itself,  and  comes  up  amongst 
other  things.  We  just  let  it  alone,  finding  its 
prettily  cut  leaves  and  lemon-coloured  flowers 
very  useful  for  cutting.  The  best  feature  of  such 
plants  is  that  one  is  not  afraid  of  lopping  off  a 
big  piece,  which  helps  to  fill  up  the  flower  basket. 

Acaena  Novae-Zealandse.  —  This  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  valuable  of  all  carpeting 
plants  for  the  rock  work.  Its  curious  bristly 
bright  crimson  flower  heads  are  produced  in  such 
abundance  as  to  quite  cover  the  plant,  and,  being 
of  such  long  duration  become  doubly  valuable. 
It  comes  from  New  Zealand,  and  no  cold  seems 
to  hurt  it  in  the  least. 

Goldfussia  amellioides.— This  old  inhabi- 
tant of  gardens  we  always  grow  a  few  of  not  so 
much  an  account  of  its  pale  blue  tubular  flowers 
which  are  produced  in  the  dull  winter  months, 
but  because  when  put  outside  in  the  summer 
its  leaves  become  a  shining  black,  and  being 
narrow  and  numerous,  the  plant  has  a  much  nicer 
appearances  than  Perilla  and  the  usual  funereal 
plants  with  dark  leaves  one  sees. 

"Venidiumcalendulaceumisoneofthebest 
and  freest  growing  annuals  we  have  here  in  good 
soil  some  of  the  plants  of  it  are  as  much  as  2  ft. 
high  bv'  3  ft.  through  resting  like  a  huge  rosette 
on  the  ground,  and  producing  for  months  and 
months,  their  shown  orange-colouredflower,  in  the 
sunshine  are  brilliant  indeed. 

CoreopBia  lanceolata  grows  3  ft.  high 
here,  and  produces  bright  yellow  star-like  blos- 
soms in  great  abundance. 

CEnothera  taraxacifolia.— In  your  note 
last  week  anent  this  beautiful  plant  yon  only 
mentioned  the  lovely  pink  colour  of  the  blossoms. 
This  is  onl_y  the  last  condition  of  them.  At  first 
tliey  open  pure  wliite  and  towards  noon  assume 
the  pink  colour.  I  send  a  few  bud.s,  which  I  hope 
may  o]ien  with  you,  and  allow  you  to  witness  the 
change  from  one  colour  to  the  other. 

Hypericum  multiflorum.  —  This  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  free  growing  forms  of  St. 
John's-wort,  much  dwarfer  and  more  spreading 
than  H.  hircinum  or  H.  androsa;mum.  The  great 
charm  of  this  is  that  it  blooms  for  a  long  period, 
and  one  has  from  the  first  the  brass-h'ke  buds,  the 
yellow  flowers,  the  seed-pods  first  bright  ver- 
mihon,  gi-adually  changing  to  deep  red," and  ul- 
timately nearly  black.  After  the  first  week  or  so 
one  has  all  this  variety  at  the  same  time.  How 
much  better  such  things  are  than  those  which 
come  in  bloom  for  a  week  or  so  and  not  seen 
again  before  the  next  year. 


Antennaria  ap.  is  a  ratlier  nice  plant ;  placed 
at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  it  is  quite  hardy,  grows 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  produces  rather  large 
heads  of  white  everlasting  flowers.  Its  narrow 
bright  green  leaves  covered  on  the  underside 
with  white  felted  down  are  ornamental  even  when 
the  plant  is  not  in  flower.  T.  Smith. 


Onychium  japonicum.— To  the  Ferns 
mentioned  (p.  180J  tor  growing  in  a  north  window 
this  should  be  added.  It  is  evergreen,  and  has 
finely  divided  fronds,  and  is  nearly  hardy,  all  that 
is  necessary  being  to  keep  it  from  absolute  frost. 
It  also  throws  up  its  young  fronds  so  freely  that 
the  plant  is  alwa3-s  fresh  and  in  good  condition. — 
P.  H. 

DimorphanthuB  mandschuricus.  —  To 

the  permanent  fine  foliaged  plants  for  the  flower 
garden  mentioned  (p  223)  I  would  add  Dimor- 
phanthus  manflschuricus  ;  its  !  large  compound 
leaves  are  so  effective,  and  the  plant  pushes  up  so 
strongly  from  the  old  stool  when  cut  down,  that 
it  would  form,  I  should  say,  one  of  the  best  of 
plants  for  the  purpose  just  indicated. — Alpha. 

Shrubs  for  a  north  ■wall.— Having  found 
that  the  severe  frosts  of  sjiring  repeatedly  injured 
the  bloom  of  Weigela  rosea,  I  determined  to  try 
it  on  a  north  wall,  where  it  would  escape  the  serious 
effects  of  sun.shine  after  severe  frost.  In  such  a 
position  it  flowers  uninjured,  though  somewhat 
later  than  in  a  warmer  aspect.  Berberidopsis 
corallina  I  have  grown  alongside  successfully, 
and  also  the  double  white  Deutzia. — J.  T.  PoE. 

Ne'wr  varieties  of  Ceanothus.— Some  of 

the  new  varieties  recently  introduced  by  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  well  deserve  the  attention  of 
planters.  Jlr.  Barron  has  planted  out  a  collection 
at  Chiswick,  and  being  in  full  bloom,  a  good  op- 
portunity is  afforded  of  studying  their  characters. 
Gloire  d'Evaile  is  one  of  the  best,  bearing 
large  branching  spikes  of  jDale  blue  flowers, 
very  fine  and  good,  and  there  is  Bleu  Celeste,  a 
little  paler  in  colour — cjuite  enough  to  constitute 
it  a  variety,  also  very  good.  JIarie  Lemoine  is  one 
of  the  pink  flowered  vai-ieties,  distinct,  and  very 
pleasing  in  association  with  the  blue-flowered 
forms  ;  and  there  is  Le  Geant,  also  pink,  but  a 
little  paler  in  colour.  In  the  sub-tropical  garden, 
and  against  warm  sunnj'  walls  where  protection 
can  be  given  during  the  winter,  these  varieties  of 
the  Ceanothus  well  deserve  a  place. — R.  D. 

Marigolds  at  Manchester. — As  a  grower 
of  African  and  French  JIarigolds,  I  looked  for 
the  flowere  of  those  staged  for  prizes  at  Man- 
chester the  other  day  with  considerable  interest, 
and  in  the  end  with  some  disappointment.  Only 
one  lot  of  the  large  Africans  was  really  good,  and 
of  these  I  noted  but  the  two  old-fashioned  shades 
lemon  and  orange.  Most  probably  the  northern 
growers  of  these  fine  old  garden  flowers  are  not 
aware  that  some  four  or  five  distinct  yellow  shades 
may  now  be  had  in  flowers  of  large  size  and 
quality.  I  have  lemon,  pale  yellow,  golden,  and 
bright  and  deep  orange.  The  JIanchester  schedule, 
somewhat  loosely  worded,  asked  for  12  blooms, 
distinct.  Of  course,  that  was  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
as  12  distinctive  flowers  could  not  be  found.  The 
French  JIarigolds  also  were  to  be  distinct  ;  but  I 
noted  that  the  judges  went,  as  northern  judges 
always  do,  for  striped  glooms  only  ;  therefore 
the  dozen  in  the  first  prize  lot  were  all  alike. 
In  other  dozens  colour  and  markings  varied,  and 
there  was  more  size,  but  everything,  it  would 
seem,  had  to  give  place  to  the  one  requirement, 
viz.,  properlj'  striped.  As  florists'  flowers,  I  might 
say  fortunately  the  summer  JIarigolds  are  not 
much  grown,  but  then  they  are  not  half  enough 
grown  for  ordinarj'  borders  and  garden  decora- 
tion. Amidst  the  recent  rains  the  flowers  looked 
bright  and  effective.  The  dwarf  French  strain — 
plants  12  in.  high  and  covered  with  fine  double 
blooms — are  singularly  pleasing  and  gay.  No 
onewouldgrowthetalUoosegrowingsorts  who  h,id 
once  given  these  a  trial.  For  continuity  of  bloom 
I  think  they  excel  all  other  annuals. — A.  D, 
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THE  GAILLARDIAS. 
These,  though  constituting  a  small  genus,  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  flower  garden,  pro- 
ducing as  they  do  some  of  the  showiest  of 
flowers,  alilie  valuahle  for  their  long  duration 
on  the  plants  and  in  a  cut  state.  The  genus  is 
wholly  confined  to  North  America,  and  num- 
bers some  half-a-dozcn  species  and  numerous 
garden  varieties.  It  is  one  of  those  classes  of 
plants  about  the  names  of  which  there  is  always 
some  confusion.  The  numerous  kinds  now  in 
English  gardens  appear  to  fall  under  three 
species,  but  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness 
running  through  the  whole  series.  The  kinds 
are 

G.  AniSTATA,  a  perennial  growing  from  1  ft. 
to  lA  ft.  high,  with  somewhat  narrow  leaves 
sometimes  deeply  cut.  The  flowers  are  from 
Ij  in.  to  4  in.  across,  the  ray  florets  having  an 
outer  zone  of  orange  vellow  and  an  inner  one  of 


G.  BICOLOB  AND  PINNATIFIDA  are  the  other 
two  species,  but  they  are  both  seldom  met  with 
in  gardens,  owing,  probably,  to  their  being  some- 
what tender.  The  garden  varieties,  as  has 
been  stated,  are  numerous,  but  the  most  distinct 
of  those  that  have  been  named  are 

G.  GKANDiPLOBA,  said  to  be  a  hybrid,  pre- 
sumably between  G.  picta  and  G.  aristata.  It 
is  a  beautiful  plant  of  vigorous  growth,  with 
largo  and  brightly  coloured  flowers,  which  are 
only  surpassed  by  the  variety  maxima,  repre- 
presented  by  the  accompanying  woodcut.  This 
flower  is  in  no  way  exaggerated  with  regard  to 
its  size,  and  the  colour  is  particularly  bright, 
and  the  zones  well  defined.  It  is  by  far  the 
finest  of  all  the  Gaillardias. 

G.  HYBRID  A  is  another  garden  cross  much 
resembling  the  preceding ;  the  variety  spleudens 
differs  in  having  brighter  tinted  flowers.  G. 
Telemachi,  Drummondi,  Loiselli,  and  Bosselari 
appear  to  be  synonymous  with  some  of  the 
preceding,  and  G.  Richardsoni,  another  so-called 


Gaillardia  grandillora  maxima  (uatm-al  size). 


brownish  red,  while  the  centre  is  a  deep  bluish- 
purple.  This  is  the  commonest  kind,  and  as  it 
has  been  raised  largely  from  seed,  consequently 
there  are  many  seminal  varieties  differing  more 
or  less  widely  from  the  type  and  variously 
named. 

G.  PICTA. — This  somewhat  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding, but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  smaller 
flowers,  and  especially  by  its  being  only  of  bien- 
nial duration.  It  is,  moreover,  dwarfer  than  G. 
aristata,  and  the  colours  of  tlie  flowers  brighter. 

G.  AMBLYODON  is  a  beautiful  annual  from 
Texas,  introduced  to  our  gardens  a  few  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  Its  flowers  are 
smaller  than  those  of  either  of  the  preceding, 
andtlie  colour  is  a  deep  cinnabar  red.  They  are 
produced  plentifully  on  strong  plants  for  several 
weeks  towards  the  close  of  summer. 

G.  PULCHELLA  is  the  oldest  Cultivated  species, 
having  been  introduced  about  a  century  ago.  It 
grows  from  Ift.tolsft.high.and  bears  flowers  2  in . 
across  of  a  bright  yellow  and  purplish-red  colour. 
It  is  only  of  annual  duration,  and  now  seems  to 
have  become  ^  ery  scarce.  It  is  known  by  various 
other  names. 


species,  scarcely  differs  from  them,  considered 
from  a  horticultural  standpoint. 

CuLTUHE  AND  POSITION.  —  All  the  kinds 
mentioned  above  are  well  worth  growing, 
though  two  or  three  well  selected  kinds  would 
suflice  for  all  the  rest  if  a  collection  was  not 
the  point  in  view.  For  instance,  G.  grandiflora 
and  maxima,  G.  amblyodon  and  G.  picta  are 
representative  sorts,  but  wliere  raising  hardy 
plants  from  seed  is  not  pursued,  the  perennial 
lands  had  better  be  grown.  All  thrive  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soil  of  a  light  friable 
cliaracter,  but  they  refuse  to  thrive  on  a  cold 
stiff  soil  or  one  that  is  excessively  light  and 
dry.  Where  possible  they  should  be  grown  in 
bold  masses,  for  they  thrive  better  so  placed 
than  as  solitary  plants  in  a  parched  border,  and 
there  are  no  plants  that  have  a  finer  effect  in  a 
bed  by  themselves  than  the  various  kinds  of 
these  showy  Composites. 

Where  they  are  apt  to  die  in  winter  they  may 
yet  be  used  in  mixed  borders  treated  as  half- 
hardy  annuals,  for  if  sown  in  a  mild  hotbed 
at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  they  may  be  grown  into  good  plants, 


and  a  full  display  of  their  fine  flower-heads  ob- 
tained as  early  as  upon  those  which  may  have 
withstood  the  winter  in  the  borders.  They  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  autumn  or  spring  in 
the  manner  of  general  bedding  plants,  and  by 
division  in  spring,  assisted  afterwards  by  slight 
heat  if  the  locality  is  a  cold  one.  The  annual 
kinds  might  easily  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  and  plants  thus  obtained  make  far  finer 
plants  than  seedlings.  W.  G. 


A  MIXED  BOEDER. 


The  mixed  border  in  my  garden  is  now  gay  with 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  with  self-sown 
annuals ;  from  year  to  year  it  costs  me  nothing  ; 
as  each  plant  ceases  blooming  I  reduce  its  pro- 
portions as  much  as  is  necessary  ;  the  rapidly 
spreading  ones  I  cut  into  shape  with  a  Dutch  hoe. 
I  am  careful  to  see  that  everything  has  sufficient 
space,  and  that  nothing  is  smothering  its  neigh- 
bour ;  when  seedhngs  appear  where  I  do  not  want 
them  I  put  them  where  I  do.  After  having  had 
some  150  different  plants  from  January  to  the 
present  time  in  bloom,  the  following  now  make 
my  garden  gay,  viz. :  Gloire  de  Dijon  Koses  on 
the  divisional  wall ;  also  Clematis  Jackmani  and 
the  wild  Clematis.which  I  keep  cut  back  very  close ; 
its  blossoms  are  invaluable  for  table  and  drawing- 
room  decoration ;  lovely  in  a  specimen  glass  with 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  the  buds  are  very  chaste. 
Associated  with  these  are  Virginian  Creeper 
already  turning  crimson,  Japan  Honeysuckle, 
pink  China  Roses,  and  white  Jessamine,  a  few 
sprigs  of  which  make  any  nosegay  prettier.  The 
foliage  of  various  Roses  and  creepers  now  out  of 
bloom  give  every  variety  of  green  and  occasional 
patches  of  pink  ;  and  besides  we  have  Everlasting 
Peas,  Canary  Creeper,  and  Sweet  Peas  of  various 
shades,  all  of  which  are  bright  and  graceful.  These 
are  on  the  wall  which  forms  a  background  to  my 
border.  Then  in  the  first  row  come  Sunflowers 
and  pink  Balsams,  which  begin  to  branch  from  the 
root  and  go  on  until  they  nearly  reach  the  height 
of  the  Sunflowers  ;  the  stems  are  rosy  and  trans- 
parent and  very  waxy  in  appearance,  as  are 
also  the  flowers;  the  singular  arrangement  of 
their  seed  vessels  enables  them  to  shoot  out 
their  seeds  to  long  distances  oil  ;  therefore 
when  once  in  a  garden  they  are  apt  to  run  riot, 
but  the  seedlings  are  so  striking  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  distinguish  them,  pull  them  out 
and  throw  away,  or  transplant  any  that  are  in  un- 
desirable places.  In  the  second  line  are  Souvenir 
de  Malmaison  Roses,  Althajas,  pink  and  yellow 
Lupines ;  the  latter,  which,  in  rich  soil,  form 
bushes  of  considerable  size,  in  any  sandy  border 
keep  well  within  bounds  ;  they  produce  large 
quantities  of  very  beautiful  seeds  which  grow 
freely.  Along  with  these  are  pink  Japan  Ane- 
mones, an  occasional  pink  or  crimson  Poppy,  peren- 
nial Phloxes  of  every  shade — rose,  lilac,  white,  and 
two-coloured,  which  last  in  bloom  a  long  time  ; 
double  white  Pyrethrums,  and  occasionally  a 
Polystichum  and  Lady  Fern;  although  the 
Lady  Ferns  are  rare  as  wild  plants  in 
this  neighbourhood,  when  planted  they  grow 
as  finely  as  any  I  have  seen  in  Devon  or  Cornwall. 
This  year  they  keep  throwing  out  fresh  fronds, 
some  of  which  are  beautifully  variegated.  I  have 
also  Globe  Fuchsias  kept  in  drooping  form  as 
much  as  possible  ;  Lavenders,  round  and  compact ; 
rose  Agrostemmas,  with  pretty  grey  foliage  ;  the 
old-fashioned  Bergamot,  a  delicate  shade  of  mauve 
and  with  leaves  deliciously  fragrant ;  double  white 
Everlastings ;  crimson  Snapdragons ;  purple 
Comfrey  and  Borage.  In  the  third  line  are  purple 
Speedwells ;  pink  Campanulas,  kept  in  succes- 
sional  bloom  by  removing  all  seed  vessels ; 
patches  of  double  and  single,  buff  and  lemon 
IMarigolds ;  double  white  Pyrethrums,  and 
again  white  Japan  Anemones.  Here  are,  more- 
over, masses  of  IMignonette,  which  has  been 
luxuriant  beyond  precedent  this  year  ;  Nastur- 
tiums in  patches  of  various  colours,  and  yellow 
Snapdragons.  Finally  comes  a  line  of  patches  of 
plants  raised  from  mixed  seeds,  between  which  is 
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the  foliage  o£  various  spring  jjlants.  Originally  I 
sowed  a  packet  of  mixed  seeds  which  produced 
some  30  species  of  plants  that  keep  on  blooming 
and  are  great  favourites.  Is  it  generally  known 
what  a  very  pretty  margin  for  cut  flowers  the 
foliage  of  the  Jausy  makes  ?  A  cross,  edged  with 
it  and  filled  with  scarlet  Pelargonium,  is  perfec- 
tion. Little  or  no  earth  is  to  be  seen  in  my  bor- 
der ;  Sweet  Woodruff,  Wood  Laurel,  Stonecrops, 
Violets,  and  seedlings  of  numerous  spring  flowers 
clothe  the  ground  with  a  green  carpet ;  but  I 
allow  no  choke  muddle.  JlAliK. 

itcd  urn. 


PLANT  llAEITIES  AT  EDIXBUKGH. 

Some  of  the  rarest  plants  about  Edinburgh  are  in 
Mr.  Anderson-Henry's  collection  at  Hay  Lodge. 
The  following,  amongst  many  others,  have  been 
introduced  by  him,  viz.,  Tacsonia  quitcnsis,  from 
Ecuador,  a  greenhouse  plant  with  beautiful  pink 
flowers,  succeeded  later  in  the  season  by  large 
yellow  fruit ;  a  Maurandia,  from  parts  urrknown, 
with  a  larger  flower  than  that  of  JL  Barclaj-ana, 
and  of  a  much  deeper  shade  of  purple ;  Senecio 
Sinclairi,  from  New  Zealand,  the  only  plant  as 
yet  in  this  country  ;  it  has  large,  oval,  leathery 
leaves,  very  woolly  at  the  back ;  and  Calceolaria 
Sinclairi,  having  white  flowers  spotted  with  pink, 
and  of  the  same  section  as  C.  violacea  (Jovellana, 
its  former  name).  The  former  and  one  other 
insignificant  kind  represent  this  genus  in  New 
Zealand.  The  same  collection  also  contains 
Androsace  incisa,  a  beautiful  species  from  moun- 
tains above  Eawul  Pindee,  with  white  flowers 
gradually  shading  to  pink  as  they  grow  older. 
This  promises  to  be  an  e.xcellent  kind  for  the  rock 
garden.  Fuchsia  amphata,  from  Quito ;  Monar- 
della  odoratissima,  a  very  fragrant  plant;  a  species 
of  Salvia  from  Afghanistan ;  Shefleria  digitata 
from  New  Zealand,  having  an  Ampelopsis-like 
leaf  ;  Monocha3tum  sulphureuin,  from  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador,  a  new  introduction  which  has  not  j'et 
flowered  ;  and  JIonochiEtum  sarmentosum,  intro- 
duced some  years  ago  from  tlie  Andes.  A 
new  Cortusa  also  comes  from  Afghanistan. 
Mr.  Anderson-Henry  thinks  it  has  been  erroneously 
regarded  as  C.  JLatthioli,  from  which  it  differs 
considerably,  both  in  flower  and  leaf.  Pratia 
macrodon,  P.  perpusilla,  and  Jlimulus  radicans 
come  from  New  Zealand,  as  do  also  Wahlenbergia 
gracilis  and  W.  sasicola.  The  latter,  the  New 
Zealand  Bluebell,  somewhat  resembles  the  white 
form  of  the  Bluebell  of  Scotland  (Campanula 
rotundifolia),  but  it  has  a  narrower  throat  and 
more  deeply  cut  segments — a  very  pretty  flower. 
I  also  noticed  Lavatera  cashmeriaua,  witli  fragrant 
flowers  ;  Rheum  iUoorcroftianum,  i\Iorina  Coultor- 
iana  (}'ellow),  and  M.  Wallichiana  (pink),  all 
quite  hardy,  as  are  also  Vaccinium  montanumf  rom 
Ecuador,  Veronica  anomala,  V.  Haasti,  growing 
at  very  high  elevations,  V.  Lavaudiana,  V. 
llgustrifolia,  V.  pimeleoides,  V.  Kirki,  the  latter 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  4000  ft.  All  these 
Veronicas  are  from  New  Zealand,  and  are 
shrubby  kinds,  having  most  of  them  very 
small  leaves.  Some  have  not  yet  flowered 
in  this  country.  Another  new  introduction  is 
Veronica  chathamica,  from  Chatham  Island,  also 
found  in  New  Zealand.  None  of  these  Veroni- 
cas resemble  in  the  least  that  most  curious 
of  all  kinds,  V.  salicornioidcs.  which  appears  to  be 
perfectly  uninjured  even  by  sucli  a  winter  as  the 
last  has  been.  Amongst  some  of  the  numerous 
hybrids  raised  by  Jlr.  Anderson-Henrj'  is  a  Cam- 
panula, named  G.  F.  Wilson  (C.  turbinata  crossed 
with  C.  puUa),  w-hich  will  be  even  a  more  valuable 
addition  to  Campanulas  for  rockwork  than 
C.  Haylodgensis  has  been  ;  also  a  hybrid  between 
Haylodgensis  and  W,aldsteiniana,  with  something 
of  the  wire-like  character  of  the  latter.  I  saw, 
likewise,  a  Monochietum  (ensiferura  crossed  with 
some  other  species)  and  a  very  distinct  Primula 
(rosea  crossed  with  cashmeriana)  which  has  the 
leaves  and  form  of  flowers  of  P.  rosea,  but  the 
blossom  purple,  Its  leaves  are  slightly  sweet 
scented,  though  those  of  both  P.  rosea  and  cash- 
meriana have   a  decidedly   disagreeable    smell. 


But  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  these 
hybrids  are  sorte  Clematises,  including  a  blue- 
grey  kind  called  Mrs.  Melville. 

Besides  Mr.  Anderson- Henry's ownintroductions 
many  other  rare  plants  are  grown  at  Hay  Lodge; 
the  following,  amongst  others,  viz. :  Gaultheria 
rupestris,  Gentiana  Panyi,  and  some  equally  rare 
Gentians  ;  a  species  of  Quercus  from  China,  with 
leaves  more  like  those  of  a  Bay  tree  than  of  an 
Oak ;  Kamondia  sibirica,  llanunculus  Lyalli,  one  of 
the  finest  of  New  Zealand  plants,  and  perfectly 
hardy ;  Veronica  ca^pitosa,  a  small  hairy  kind, 
sent  by  M.  Max  Leichtlin.  Asplenium  flabelli- 
foliura  seems  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  "  Walk- 
ing Fern  ''  better  than  does  A.  alternifolium.  The 
frond  is  much  longer,  and  the  little  plant  at  the 
end  of  it  appears  to  grow  more  freely  than  in  the 
case  of  A.  alternifolium.  C.  M.  OWEN. 


FKOPAGATING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

The  time  for  preparing  for  next  season's  summer 
display  has  now  arrived,  and  as  early-struck, 
well-rooted  cuttings  pass  through  the  winter  with 
a  minimum  of  loss  compared  with  those  that  are 
put  in  later,  I  will  briefly  refer  to  those  that  need 
immediate  attention  :  for  where  a  large  supply  is 
needed  we  find  it  the  best  practice  to  begin 
propagating  as  soon  as  good  cuttings  are  procur- 
able, and  by  taking  off  a  few  at  a  time  the  beds 
are  not  disfigured,  whereas  if  the  -whole  supply  is 
obtained  at  one  time  the  brilliant  effect  of  the 
garden  is  marred  for  a  time.  Foremost  amongst 
flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  is  the 

Geranium. — This  is  so  easily  propagated  and 
grown  that  it  maj-  seem  unnecessary  to  give  in 
struetions  as  to  its  culture ;  yet  there  is  great 
difference  between  growing  a  few  in  a  pot  and 
wintering  some  thousands  in  boxes,  often  in 
vineries,  pits,  and  other  structures  far  from  the 
glass.  It  is  no  rare  occun'ence  to  find  the  young 
plants  very  much  reduced  in  spring  for  lack  of 
attention  in  autumn ;  and,  after  trying  many 
ways  of  wintering  them,  we  are  still  in  favour  of 
shallow  boxes  2  ft.  long,  1  ft.  wide,  and  3  in.  deep 
inside,  the  bottom  being  formed  of  narrow  strips, 
leaving  ai:)ertures  to  insure  perfect  drainage. 
These  are  prepared  by  laying  potsherds  over  the 
bottom,  a  thin  layer  of  tlie  roughest  soil,  and  then 
filling  up  with  finely-sifted  soil,  such  as  that  from 
old  Cucumber  and  Melon  beds  that  are  becoming 
vacant  at  this  season.  A  good  layer  of  sharj) 
sand  is  then  spread  over  the  surface,  and  the  cut- 
tings are  inserted  in  rows  in  the  usual  manner. 
From  sixty  to  seventy  cuttings  are  put  in  a  box  ; 
they  are  then  set  in  an  open  sunny  jjosition,  and 
a  good  soaking  of  water  is  given  them,  after 
which  they  are  kept  rather  dry.  If  care  is  taken 
not  to  bruise  the  cuttings  in  inserting  them, 
almost  every  one  will  grow  ;  and  when  well  rooted 
they  must  be  freed  from  decaying  leaves  and  re- 
moved to  pits,  where  the  glass  lights  can  be  put 
over  them  during  heavy  rains,  and  when  stored 
for  the  winter  they  should  be  raised  up  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated. 
Keep  the  points  pinched  out,  and  they  will  be 
dwarf,  sturdy  plants,  ready  for  potting  off  as  soon 
as  the  days  begin  to  lengthen.  This  system  an- 
swers well  for  all  the  strong-growing  zonals  and 
some  of  the  bronzes  and  tricolors  ;  but  the  delicate 
sorts  that  make  but  little  growth  should  be  kept 
entirely  in  small  pots,  as  also  should  the  Ivj'-leaf 
section,  wliich  are  so  useful  for  edging  vases  and 
baskets,  for  in  boxes  they  become  matted  to- 
gether, and  the  stems,  being  of  so  brittle  a  nature, 
are  often  broken. 

Other  Soft-wooded  Plants— such  as 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Ageratums,  and  fine-foliaged 
and  carpet  bedding  plants — winter  best  in  broad- 
mouthed  pots  or  pans;  and  as  they  do  not  require 
mueli  depth  of  soil,  shallow  jjans  ai'e  preferred. 
They  are  prepared  by  putting  a  layer  of  potsherds 
with  a  little  JIoss  over  them,  then  coarse  soil,  and 
then  a  layer  of  finely  sifted  soil  and  sharp  sand 
on  the  top.  This  is  well  watered,  so  as  to  moisten 
it  right  through,  and  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
moderately  thick  and  at  once  put  in  a  close  frame, 
where  they  can  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine 


and  .shut  up  close  during  the  day,  but  opened  at 
night  for  the  dews  to  refresh  them.  At  this  time 
of  year  no  artificial  heat  will  be  necessarj-;  but  as 
soon  as  the  nights  begin  to  get  cold,  such  tender 
subjects  as  Coleuses  and  Altcrnantheras  must  be 
removed  to  heated  structures,  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency  ;  but  they  are  all  best  kept  as  hardy 
as  possible. 

Blue  Lobelia,  a  most  important  subject  in 
summer  bedding,  is  best  produced  from  cuttings, 
and  to  have  good  plants  for  lifting,  a  quantity  of 
those  planted  out  should  now  have  all  the  old 
shoots  cut  off  ;  they  will  then  become  well 
furnished  with  young  g^rowths  in  time  for  lifting. 
Calceolarias,  Gazanias,  and  Violas  make  fine 
plants  wintered  in  cold  pits  protected  by  external 
coverings ;  the  first  week  in  October  is  soon 
enough  to  get  them  put  in.  Amongst  plants  that 
need  chstinct  treatment  from  the  above,  I  may 
mention  Centaureas  and  Cineraria  maritima  and 
Clementi.  Cuttings  of  these  should  be  put  in  at 
once,  each  cutting  in  a  single  small  pot.  If 
possible,  they  should  be  got  with  a  heel  of  the  old 
wood  attached  to  them,  and  when  inserted  the 
leaves  should  be  tied  up  to  a  small  stake;  they 
must  not  be  shaded  so  much  as  softer-wooded 
subjects,  and  they  take  longer  to  root,  but  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  potted  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dr)'.  They  do  not  require  sprinkling  over- 
head, or  they  will  rot  off  at  the  heart ;  being 
almost  hardy,  they  ma)' be  safely  wintered  in  cold 
frames,  and  are  valuable  on  account  of  the  silvery 
whiteness  of  their  foliage.  If  any  difficulty  arises 
in  procuring  cuttings,  owing  to  the  drought  in 
the  early  part  of  summer  having  retarded  growth, 
a  larger  proportion  of  old  plants  will  have  to  be 
retained,  and  in  the  Perlargonium  family  old 
plants  are  reallj'  preferable  to  cuttings,  being 
more  floriferous.  J.  G. 


NOTES  FROM  BELVOIR. 

I  SEE  j'ou  say  some  people  seem  to  doubt  the  value 
of  Hyacinthus  candicans.  If  such  sceptics  had 
seen  it  growing  in  the  woodland  gardens  at  Bel- 
voir  as  I  did  the  other  day,  they  would  change 
their  opinion.  JIasses  of  it  growing  to  6  ft.  high 
have  a  superb  effect,  while  the  individual  blossoms 
are  lovely. 

One  very  grand  effect  was  produced  by  Lytlirum 
Salicaria  in  masses  with  the  Hyacinth,  with  the 
soft  colour  of  Campanula  pallida  to  aid  the 
effect.  On  a  hillside  opposite,  a  splendid  bush  of 
Olearia  Haasti  seemed  to  respond  to  the  Hyacin- 
thus, and  to  try  and  rival  its  power  of  lighting 
up  the  woodlands. 

The  garden  on  the  duke's  walk  at  Belvoir 
being  on  a  Jiillside,  offers  a  great  opportunity  of 
massing  large  clumps  of  the  above-mentioned 
plants,  as  well  as  Helianthus  rigidus,  Verbascum 
Chai.xi,  Bocconia,  and  other  such  plants.  Del- 
phiniums had  gone  nearly  out  of  bloom,  but  are 
also  freely  used.  There  are  few  people  apparently 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  massing  plants 
whereby  noble  plants  are  made  nobler,  and 
those  with  less  individuality  are  given  it  by  sucli 
treatment. 

Among  smaller  things  at  Belvoir  was  a  charm- 
ing little  plant,  Erythrasa  diffusa,  with  lovely  pink 
blossoms,  and  pretty  foliage.  I  could  say  more, 
but  I  do  not  think  you  would  allow  me  space. 

To  me,  who  has  known  the  Belvoir  gardens 
from  my  babyhood,  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Ingram 
has  made  them  seems  almost  marvellous.  To  him 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  due  that  the  glories  of  the 
woodlands  immediately  surrounding  the  gardens 
ha\e  been  unveiled,  and  the  gardens  themselves 
brought  to  their  present  beautiful  state  by  endless 
care  and  toil  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ingram,  and 
perseverance  in  spite  of  many  difficulties.  He  has 
had  the  advantage  of  the  duke  and  other  members 
of 'the  family  possessing  artistic  (not  resthetic) 
taste,  and  his  efforts  have  been  appreciated. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  value  of  herbaceous 
Asters  for  London  gardens  .'  The}'  have  prospered 
with  me  in  out-of-the-way  corners  under  trees  and 
in  good  soil.       A.  Stuart  Wortlet  (Colonel). 

[Our  correspondent,   being  a  nephew   of  the 
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Duke  of  Rutland,  having  much  love  for  good 
gardening  himself,  and  having  seen  the  Belvoir 
gardens  grow  up,  his  notes  on  them  are  valuable, 
and  we  wholly  agi'ee  with  his  estimate  of  Mr. 
Ingram's  labours  in  them. — Ed.] 


A  PLEA  FOR  PINKS. 
All  Pinks  are  beautiful,  from  the  old-fashioned 
white  with  fringed  petals  to  the  choicest  laced 
flowers.  There  is  a  pink-tiowered  variety  very 
common  in  cottage  gardens  in  the  Fens  tliat  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  It 
flowers  very  early,  before  the  old  white,  and  the 
flowers  arejrather  smaller  in  size.  Then,  again, 
there  is  Anne  Boleyn — how  good  that  is  for  cut- 
ting !  in  fact,  all  cuttings  are.  And  what  an 
abundance  of  flowers  a  bed  of  two-year-old  plants 
will  produce  !  |t  is  true  in  the  case  of  exhibition 
flowers  we  must  propagate  every  year  to  secure 
that  perfect  lacing  that  will  enable  them  to  pass 
muster.  Pinks  are  eminently  suited  for  town 
planting;  they  will  grow  in  the  murkiest  atmo- 
sphere, provided  some  fresh  loam  is  worked  into 
the  beds  just  before  planting.  The  old  plants 
may  be  retained  for  planting  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  for  cut  flowers,  but  a  proportion  of  the 
stock  should  be  raised  annually  from  cuttings  or 
pipings.  Pinks  will  strike  almost  any  time  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August,  but  the 
best  time  to  take  the  cuttings  is  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  just  when  the  plants  are  in  the  full 
flush  of  their  beauty,  before  the  exliaustion  which 
flowering  produces  has  set  in.  Every  cutting 
will  strike  in  a  close  frame  in  a  partially  shaded 
position  kept  moderately  moist.  The  best  time 
to  plant  out  permanently  is  in  October.  The  frost 
may  lift  them  partially  up  in  winter,  but  a  little 
care  and  attention  will  soon  put  matters  right ; 
and  the  autumn-planted  beds  attain  a  greater  and 
better  development  than  when  the  planting  is  de- 
layed till  spring.  There  are  several  kinds  of  forcing 
Pinks,  but  there  is  none'more  useful  for  early  work 
than  the  old  white,  when  propagated  early  and 
grown  specially  for  that  purpose.  The  cuttings 
should  be  taken  from  plants  that  have  been  for- 
warded in  heat,  and  must  be  rooted  in  a  gentle 
hotbed  and  be  planted  out  when  sufHciently  rooted 
and  hardened,  and  be  lifted  and  potted  early  in 
September  carefully  with  good  balls.  They  should 
be  planted  in  loam,  as  that  produces  stronger, 
better  plants  that  will  lift  with  good  masses  of 
roots,  and  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  system  of 
culture  to  give  as  few  severe  checks  as  possible. 
The  Anne  Boleyn  Pinks  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  wa}',  and  will  make  excellent  subjects  for  early 
cutting.  Both  this  and  the  white  may  be  grown 
in  pots  all  the  summer,  the  pots  to  be  plunged  in 
some  open  situation  ;  but  those  plants  turned  out 
altogether  make  the  best  specimens,  all  things 
being  equally  favourable.  All  Pinks  seed  freely, 
and  there  is  no  other  way  of  raising  new  varieties. 
Therefore,  whoever  grows  Pinks  should  save  a  few 
pods  of  seeds  from  some  of  the  best  flowers  marked 
for  the  purpose,  which  may  either  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  or  be  kept  till  February  following.  They 
are  best  sown  in  pots  and  pricked  ofE  when  large 
enough,  as  seeds  sown  in  the  open  border  have 
more  difliculties  and  vicissitudes  to  undergo  than 
when  sown  in  pots  or  pans  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  where  they  can  be  easily  kept  in  an  agree- 
able state  as  to  moisture  and  temperature.  Of 
course,  a  portion  of  seedling  Pinks  will  produce 
single  flowers,  but  even  these  are  pretty  for 
bouquet  making.  E.  Hobday. 


English  native  bulbs. — It  is  most  inte- 
resting to  collect  localities  specially  favoured  by 
certain  plants,  natives  of  England,  but  coming 
under  the  head  of  our  raier  wild  flowers.  Two 
of  these  which  have  come  under  my  notice  lately 
will,  I  think,  prove  interesting  to  your  readers. 
1.  Fritillaria  Meleagris. — This  I  have  found  in 
quantities  in  a  field  in  Middlesex,  and  have  never 
come  across  it  anywhere  else.  Both  the  white 
and  chequered  purple  varieties  grow  there  in 
abundance  in  a  meadow  sloping  down  a  hill  to- 


wards the  north.  They  grow  about  5  in.  high, 
and  flower  in  June  or  July.  2.  Tulipa  sylves- 
tris. — The  bright  yellow  flowers  of  this  rather  un- 
common wild  bulb  may  always  be  picked  in  April 
in  a  field  near  Bath.  The  stalks  are  slender  and 
light  colom-ed,  and  the  petals  are  more  pointed, 
and  the  flowers  altogether  longer  than  those  of 
the  garden  variety.  Will  any  others  of  your 
readers  give  us  similar  instances  ? — Edwakd  H. 
Allen.  [We  arc  rather  afraid  that  if  we  make 
particular  localities  too  public,  such  rarities  will 
soon  disappear.] 


Yucca  recurva. — Any  one  liaving  old  plants 
of  this  Yucca,  one  of  the  best  of  hardy  fine  foli- 
aged  plants,  should  take  the  suckers  ofi  with  a 
heel  and  some  roots,  and  plant  them  singly ;  they 
make  excellent  subjects  for  centres  of  winter 
beds,  vases,  &c.,  and,  with  careful  lifting,  will  do 
good  service  for  several  seasons. — J.  G.  L. 

Clematis  Viticella. — In  the  rush  after  the 
large-flowered  Clematises,  which  as  regards  stem 
and  habit  are  often  poor,  weak,  bodiless  things, 
we  are  too  apt  to  forget  some  of  the  finer  and 
older  species  and  their  hybrids,  which,  while  not 
giving  so  large  a  flower,  cover  ample  spaces,  and 
flower  as  beautifully  as  the  large  ones,  or  a  good 
deal  more  so.  ^Vc  were  very  much  struck  with  a 
plant  of  A'iticella,  or  j^robably  one  of  its  forms,  in 
a  garden  in  Surrey  the  other  day.  It  had  a  run 
up  a  wall  and  half-way  over  a  cowshed  that  was 
behind,  and  was  one  enormous  wreath  of  purple- 
red — one  of  the  finest  things  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  Viticella  race  are  well  worth  growing. 

Single  Dahlias. — Any  one  who  wishes  to 
see  the  Dahlia  in  its  original  state,  as  introduced 
to  Holland  Park  in  1811, before  the presentdouble 
kinds  were  invented  by  our  florists,  should  pay  a 
visit  to  the  gardens  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company 
on  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  where  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  perfection,  and  as  a  lady  naively  remarked 
on  comparing  the  two  flowers,  "  One  is  all  grace 
and  elegance;  the  other  savours  of  Sir  Gorgius, 
Midas,  and  shoddy."  The  admission  to  these  gar- 
dens, which  are  well  worth  a  visit,  is  by  an  order, 
to  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Hall  Comjjany,  Water  Lane,  Blackfriars. — 
W.  H.  Tuck. 

Beautiful  Vines. — The  artistic  gardener 
would,  at  this  season,  do  well  to  make  note  of  a 
few  of  the  really  beautiful  Vines — we  mean  those 
worth growingfor  the  simple  beauty  of  their  lea\'es 
and  shoots  alone.  The  American  hardy  Vines  are 
very  fine,  and  there  is  a  handsome  one  called 
orientalis,  which  deserves  a  place  against  a  wall 
or  scrambling  over  a  low  tree.  There  is  also  one 
called  odoratissinia,  which  is  very  fresh  in  scent  in 
spring.  Humboldt's  Vine,  which  has  an  immense 
large  leaf,  turning  claret-red  in  autumn,  is  also 
worthy  of  a  place  against  a  tree  or  elsewhere. 
These  plants  should  be  placed  in  positions  where 
they  will  require  no  great  care.  In  fact,  we  saw 
one  the  other  day  running  about  on  the  ground  in 
a  shrubbery,  the  outermost  shoots  crawling  up  the 
adjacent  trees,  the  efliect  of  which  was  very  fine 
indeed.  There  can  be  no  kind  of  difficulty  in  their 
cultivation,  except  that  nurserymen  may  sell  old 
snaggy  plants  that  will  not  grow  freely.  There  is 
no  great  .sale  for  these  things,  and  very  likely  one 
may  get  a  thing  in  a  pot  or  with  a  stumpy  root 
that  will  not  go  ahead  when  planted.  The  best 
way  is  to  get  a  few  eyes  and  strike  them  for  one's 
self.  With  vigorous  young  plants  there  can  be  no 
failure. — Field. 

Hydrangeas  in  autumn.— As  a  late  flow- 
ering plant  for  permanent  beds,  or  for  groups 
springing  from  the  turf,  few  plants  are  more 
effective  than  the  old  pink  Hydrangea  wliich  under 
certain  conditions  of  soil  or  climate  sports  into  a 
variety  of  shades  of  blue.  We  have  at  present 
some  beds  sheltered  by  conifers  that  form  strik- 
ingly beautiful  objects,  the  large  massive  heads 
of  bloom  bending  down  the  branches,  and  the 
various  shades  of  colour  very  singular  in  plants 
each  growing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  other 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  in  every  respect  ; 


some  are  bright  pink,  and  others  pale  blue.  Under 
favourable  conditions  the  Hydrangea  forms  large 
bushes,  but  during  the  last  few  severe  winters  the 
points  of  the  flowering  wood  have  been  conside- 
rably injured  by  the  frost,  more  especially  after 
dull  sunless  summers,  when  the  growth  has  been 
but  imperfectly  ripened.  Last  autumn  being  fine 
the  wood  was  well  matured,  and  consequently  re- 
sisted the  severe  frosts  bravely — with  the  result 
that  we  have  now  a  good  show  of  flower-heads 
in  open-air  beds.  Hydrangeas  will  grow  in  any 
fairly  good  garden  soil,  and  when  once  planted 
only  need  dead  wood  and  weakly  straggling 
shoots  removed  to  make  handsome  bushes.  They 
strike  readily  from  cuttings,  and  the  points  of 
strong  flowering  shoots  put  into  small  pots  now 
will  make  good  dwarf  flowering  plants  next  sum- 
mer. In  districts  where  the  winters  are  severe 
the  Hydi-angea  will  well  repay  a  little  temporary 
protection,  such  as  that  afforded  by  Bracken, 
Fern,  or  Spruce  Fir  branches. — J.  Groom,  Linton. 
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PANCRATIUMS:  THEIR  USES  AND  CULTURE. 
If  the  question  were  asked  what  flower  more  than 
any  other  adds  beauty  and  elegance  to  any 
arrangement  of  cut  flowers,  the  answer  would  be 
dilferently  given  by  diflierent  individuals.  Many 
would ,  no  doubt  point  to  the  white  Camellia  ; 
others  would  select  Roses,  such  as  the  ever- 
beautiful  half-opened  buds  of  the  white  Niphetos  ; 
some  might  choose  Stephanotis,  or  the  always 
acceptable  Eucharis ;  whilst  the  admirers  of  such 
chaste  Orchids  as  Odontoglossum  crispum,  or 
Pescatorei,  or  Phalfenopsis,  would  urge  the  claims 
of  these.  Yet  unsurpassed  in  their  way  as  are 
each  and  every  one  of  these,  they  all  stand  in  the 
rear  of  Pancratiums,  which  combine  elegance  of 
form,  purity  of  colour  and  perfume,  so  as  to  give 
them  precedence  before  any  other  flowers  either 
in  a  bride's  bouquet  or  in  that  of  a  bridesmaid, 
with  a  few  bits  of  blue  or  pink  at  the 
option  of  the  maker.  Even  when  the  bouquet 
is  for  ordinary  use,  Pancratiums  combined 
with  mixed  colours  are  extremely  handsome,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  them  when  confined 
to  a  vase,  or  basket,  or  similar  receptacle.  Their 
long,  narrow,  elegantly  curved  petals  lighten  up 
indeed  any  arrangement  of  flowers  with  which 
they  are  associated.  If  the  other  flowers  used 
are  crowded  too  closely  together,  which  often 
happens,  the  introduction  of  two  or  three  Pancra- 
tium flowers  relieves  the  stifl:,  over-crowded  ap- 
pearance. One  thing  connected  with  their 
flowers  has  hitherto  been  against  their  use,  and 
that  is  their  liability  to  injury  when  packed  for 
travelling,  consequent  upon  their  soft  texture, 
and  their  colour,  which  from  its  purity  shows  the 
least  bruise ;  but  this  can  easily  be  avoided. 
Having  recently  to  take  some  of  these  flowers  for 
a  long  distance,  I  thought  that,  in  addition  to 
such  as  were  fully  expanded,  I  would  try  some 
that  were  within  a  few  days  of  opening  and  see 
what  could  be  done  with  them  in  water.  The 
experiment  was  completely  successful.  The 
flowers  opened  just  as  well  as  they  do  on  the 
plant,  all  the  difference  being  that  they  do  not 
get  quite  so  large.  There  is,  too,  another  little 
matter  connected  with  Pancratiums  that  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  and  that  is  the  anthers 
have  yellow  pollen,  and  if  not  removed  stains  the 
flowers  and  destroys  their  purity,  consequently 
the  pollen  masses  should  be  i^ulled  off  the  same 
day  on  which  the  flowers  open.  This  is  especially 
necessary  when  they  are  opened  in  water  in  the 
way  above  indicated. 

The  two  best  kinds  for  general  use  are  P. 
fragrans  and  P.  rotatum.  The  latter  difllers  little 
or  nothing  from  the  former  as  to  colour  and  per- 
fume, but  is  rather  smaller  in  the  indivictual 
blooms,  which  is  no  loss.  The  old  P.  fragrans  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  a  few  often 
neglected  bulbs  used  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
any  place  where  there  was  a  hothouse,  but 
within  late  years,  when  there  has  been  such  an 
increased  demand  for  flowers  suitable  for  cutting, 
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it  is  oftener  met  with,  yet  rarely  in   quantity  it 
fleserves,   for   in   any    establishment   where    cut 
flowers  are  regularly  wanted,  instead  of  a  dozen 
a  hundred  might  with  advantage  be  grown.     Mr. 
Speed,  at   Chatsworth,   has   them    in   long    rows 
through  the  houses,  where  they  thrive  and  bloom 
beautifully,  filling  the  houses  with  their  perfume. 
As  decorative  plants,  eren  it  the  flowers  are  not 
wanted  for  cutting,  there  are  few  things  that  have 
a  more   charming  appearance  than   Pancratiums, 
with  their  large  umbels  of   snow-white  blossoms 
springing  from  healthy  green  foliage.    That  these 
most  beautiful  floweringbulbs  are  now  being  culti- 
vated more  than  they  used  to  be  is  evident  from 
the  trade  that  some  of  the  London  nurserymen 
are  doing  in  them.  One  alone  gets  through  thou- 
sands of  P.  rotatum  annually.    At  hisnur.serythey 
may  be  seen  witli  their  bulbs  laid  on  the  floors  of 
the"  houses  just  like  Potatoes  or  Onions,  and  even 
in  this  way  they  push  their  bloom-spikes  up  with- 
out a  bit  of  soil.     Their  cultivation  is  simple  in 
the  extreme.     Like  most  other  bulbs,  they  do  not 
need  a  great  deal  of  pot-room;  still  they  may  with 
advantage  be  treated  more  liberally  than  Amaryl- 
lids  in  this  respect.     Similar  1othe  latter,  they 
require  a  season  of  growth  and  a  season  of  rest, 
but  want  more  warmth  ;  both  during  the  time  of 
growth  and  also  when   at  rest  they  must  not  be 
kept  so  cool.     To  get  the  full  complement  of 
flowers  from   P.  rotatum,  it  requires  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  more  severe  drying  process  than  P. 
fragraus. T.  B. 

SEEDLING  r.  NAMED  CINEKAPvIAS. 
Fob  a  general  display,  seedling  Cinerarias  have 
been    at   times   recommended    in   preference   to 
named  sorts,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  former 
except  for  early  flowers.     I  have  sown  seed  every 
year   for   many   years,   and   always   of   the  best 
strains  procurable,   but  must  say  it  has  always 
produced   a   great   number  of   poor   flowers  and 
very  few  really  good  ones.     A  table  of   seedling 
plants  on  one  side  of  a  house,  and  a  table  of  named 
kinds  on  the  other,  present  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance ;    and,   considering   the   one   is  just  as 
easily   cultivated   as   the    other,   the    preference 
ought   to  be  given   to  named  kinds  whenever  a 
large  quantity  of  plants  have   to   be  grown  for 
decorative  puqjoses.     I  find  here  that  if  the  old 
stools  be  cut  down,  shaken  out,  and  planted  in 
good  light  rich  soil,  behind  a  north  wall  in  June, 
they  produce   strong  offsets  in  July  or  early  in 
August ;  and  if  these  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  ready, 
they  will  be  very  little  behind  seedlings  sown  in 
spring,  and  altogether  make  much  finer  plants. 
For  many  years  our  old  plants  have  been  put  out 
in  an  angle  of  a  border  formed  by  an  east  and 
north  wall,  where  they  never  received  a  blink  of 
sun   except   early   in   the   morning— a    situation 
which  seems  to  suit  them  admirably,  as,  no  matter 
how  much  green  fly  may  be  upon  the  old  plants, 
when  done  flowering  it  soon  leaves  them,  and  the 
effects  are   always  early  and  strong.     They  are 
potted  and  placed  in  a  frame  in  a  similar  shaded 
position  till  frost  is  feared,  when  they  are  removed 
to  a  cool  house  and  grown  on.    S(miefewyears.since 
we  had  an  old-fashioned  span-roofed  house,  with 
a  sunken  floor  some  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  which  w:us  always  tilled  with  Cinerarias 
iluring  the  winter  and  spring,  .sometimes  also  with 
Calceolarias;    and    both    species   always   throve 
exceedingly  well  in  it — much  better  and  with  less 
care  than  in  a  new  house  now  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one.     In  the  old  house  Pelargoniums  were 
subject  to  '•  spot "  and  Heaths  to  mildew,  while 
the  Cinerarias  throve  amazingly,  and  never  were 
troubled  with  insects ;  but  now,  in  the  airier  and 
better  ventilated  new  house,  it  is  just  the  contrary 

our  Cinerarias  require  more  attention  to  keep 

them  in  good  health.  The  old  house  was  rather 
close  and  damp,  in  winter  warm  enough,  owing  to 
its  sunken  position,  without  much  assistance  from 
fire  heat,  .and  in  summer  cool— the  very  conditions 
that  suit  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias.  They  dis- 
like fire-heat,  and  there  is  no  better  position  for 
the  first  in  summer  than  a  north  border,  and  a 
light  but  rather  damp  structure  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring.     The  Cineraria  delights,  too,  in 


rather  strong  loam,  nourished  by  cow  manure ; 
and  if  the  plants  have  plenty  of  drainage,  they  are 
far  more  likely  to  suffer  from  being  under  than 
over-watered.     With  regard  to  flowering,  I  have 
always  found  that  when  the  flower-spikes  were 
allowed  to  grow  uninterruptedly  from  the  begin- 
ing  without  pinching,  they  always  produced  the 
largest  and  finest   flowers.     A  Cineraria  that  is 
grown  on  liberally  from  the  beginning  will  show 
little  or  no  disposition  to  flower  before  the  plant 
has  reached  a  mature  age   and   good   size,  with 
plenty  of  broad  succulent  leaves,  like  those  of  a  Cab- 
bage more  than  anything  else,  and  then  it  throws 
up  a  fine  flower-stalk  of  great  strength  and  thick- 
ness, which  branches  out  and  produces  a  b'-oad 
head  of  flowers.     Should  the  young  plants  show 
flowers  prematurely,  as  they  will  do  if  allowed  to 
get  pnt-bound,  the  stalks  should  be  pinched  clean 
out  of  the   socket,   and   this   practice   should   be 
continued  till  the  plants  get  fairly  established  in 
their  flowering  pots,  when  they  will  cease  to  pro- 
duce flowers  and  expend  their  energies  in  producing 
fine  foliage,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  a  good 
finish.     We  have  had  plants  in  7-in.  and  8-in.  pots, 
with  leaves  nearly  1   ft.  across  and   as  stiff  as 
pastelioard,  and  the  heads  of  flower  they  produced 
were  quite  equal  to  exhibition  plants  we  had  seen 
in  much  larger  pots,  and  all  staked  out  to  fill 
up.     Our  plants  received  no  support  of  any  kind. 


Tuberoses  in  the  Chad  Valley  Nursery  induce  me 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  merits  of  those 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  recent  liotanic  Garden 
Show  at  Birmingham.  In  a  very  effective  and  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  plants  there  staged  by  him 
was  a  Large  flat  basket  containing  a  group  of 
twenty  or  more  well-gro%vn  and  flowered  Tube- 
roses ;  about  the  bases  of  the  stems  of  these  were, 
thinly  arranged,  flowering  sprays  of  P.ougainvillea 
glabra,  the  proiluce  of  plants  grown  in  small  pots, 
the  lovely  jiink  bracts  of  which  contrasted  beauti- 
fully with  the  pearly  whiteness  and  purity  of  the 
Tuberoses,  relieved  with  a  groundwork  of  green 
foliage,  and  an  elegant  edging  of  foliage  which 
drooped  down  and  completely  covered  the  basket, 
giving  the  whole  a  very  pleasing  effect,  showing 
what  skilful  taste  may  accomjjli.'^h  in  the  way  of 
decoration.— Geokge  Westla.nd,  Wifli-y  Court, 
Stuurjiort. 


OVER-POTTING  PLANTS. 
GROWEns  for  market  have  long  since  discovered 
what  kind  of  plant  is  best  for  indoor  decoration, 
and  they  produce  marvellously  well  developed 
specimens  in  a  minimum  of  root  space,  by  means 
of  high  feeding  with  some  of  the  soluble  manures 
now  so  plentiful.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  indoor  decoration  to  carry  out  bow  much 
better  plants  in  small  pots  packed  full  of  roots 
not  only  flower,  but  retain  their  flowers  and 
foliage  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  light  and 
air  to  which  they  are  too  often  subjected,  com- 
pared with  those  in  larger  pots  only  moderately 
well  rooted,  as  they  are  so  liable  to  get  water- 
logged and  to  quickly  lose  both  flowers  and 
foliage.  As  a  rule  the  pots  become  covered  with 
JIoss,  or  are  plunged  out  of  sight,  where  evapora- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  is  not  the 
same  necessity  for  large  pots  now  that  existed  a 
few  years  ago  when  large  specimen  plants  were 
frequently  to  be  seen  grown  solely  for  filling  the 
houses  m  which  they  grew,  or  possi  bly  to  figure  once 
or  twice  a  year  at  some  neighbouring  flower  show. 
Now,  the  great  increase  in  the  matter  of  indoor 
decoration  necessitates  all  available  space  being 
utilised  by  plants  that  are  useful  for  that  purpose. 
This  has  caused  Palms,  Dracajnas,  and  other  fine 
foliaged  plants  to  be  extensively  grown,  for  in 
them  we  have  a  class  of  plants  that  withstand 
tlie  usage  that  such  materials  get  in  crowded  as- 
semblies ;  and,  moreover,  they  form  fine  plants 
in  proportionally  small  pots,  that  fit  vases 
and  other  receptacles  in  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  placed.  The  plea  generally  put 
forward  in  favour  of  (lie  use  of  large  pots 
is  that  they  require  less  frequent  attention  as 
regards  watering  in  hot  weather  than  small 
ones ;  but  that  is  overborne  by  the  fact  that 
a  plant  in  a  pot  really  too  large,  witli  a  quantity 
oE  cold,  inert  soil  about  its  roots,  is  in  tar  greater 
danger  of  sustaining  injury  from  careless  water- 
ing than  a  plant  in  a  small  pot  full  of  active 
fibres,  for  although  the  latter  may  flag  or  droop 
from  lack  of  moisture,  it  soon  rccovcrswhen  water 
is  supplied  ;  but  an  overpotted  plant  that  gets  into 
bad  health  from  over-abundant  root-moisture  is 
by  no  means  so  readily  recovered.  I  would,  there- 
fore, strongly  advise  amateurs  to  rather  under 
than  over-pot  their  plants,  for  with  the  drainage  in 
good  condition  it  is  surprising  what  a  small  quan- 
tity of  soil  will  sustain  even  a  large  plant  if 
liquid  stimulants  be  intelligently  applied  to  it. 

James  Groom. 


THE  FRAGRANT  CLERODENDRON. 
I  AGREE  with  all  that  "  T.  E."  writes  in  regard 
to  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  shrubby  Clero- 
dendrons,  and  have  long  found  those  of  the 
squamatum  type  referred  to  among  our  most  use- 
ful stove  plants.  Even  when  the  brilliant  flowers 
have  faded  the  panicles  of  mauve-coloured  seeds 
give  them  considerable  rank  among  ornamental 
berried  plants.  But  the  scent  of  Clerodendron 
fragrans  is  .strong  rather  tlian  sweet,  and  it  by  no 
means  deserves  the  character  of  '-one  of  the  most 
fragrant  of  all  flowers.'  The  scent  is  unique  as  well 
as  strong,  an<l  it  is  difficult  to  describe  it  either  by 
abstract  terms  or  comparison.  Choosing  the 
latter,  I  should  say  it  resembled  a  mixture  of 
Sweet  Pea  perfume  supplemented  with  the  odour 
of  Pea  meal  (edible  Peas)  fresli  ground. 

Then  its  double  white  flowers,  used  singly  for 
bouquets,  is  another  description  or  recommenda- 
tion hardly  to  be  endorsed,  for,  like  a  good  many 
more  white  flowers,  these  have  a  large  dash  of 
pink  in  them,  as  a  rule,  and  I  never  yet  knew  a 
lady  who  admired  the  form  or  could  endure  the 
perfume  of  this  particular  Clerodendron.  Still, 
the  plant  is  useful,  the  more  so  as  it  is  compara- 
tively hardy,  and  stands  conservatory  treatment 
well.  I  have  even  grown  Clerodendron  fragrans 
in  the  open  air  among  other  sub-tropical  plants 
with  a  fair  amount  oE  success.  In  such  positions 
its  somewhat  fulsome  fragrance  is  less  objection- 
able, as  its  odour  is  improved  by  considerable 
dilution.  No  one  should  grow  many  plants  of 
this  Clerodendron  in  a  conservatory  attached  to 
a  dwelling  house,  nor  introduce  any  jjlants  into 
living  rooms.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  C.  fragrans 
is  the  only  doubleandalsothe  only  scented  variety, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  eitlier  ijuality  can  fairly  be 
considered  improvements.  I  wish,  however,  to 
endorse  all  that  "  T.  B."  says  of  the  usefulness 
and  beauty  of  tliis  class  of  Clerodendrons.  Single 
flowers  of'  the  brilliant  scarlet  varieties,  nicely 
mounted,  are  among  the  choicest  and  most  dis- 
tinct material  for  contrasting  with  white 
Bou\ardias,  Stephanotis,  and  other  flowers  in 
bouquets,  and  the  plants  themselves  either  in  a 
large  or  small  state  are  strikingly  effective  in  the 


stove. 


D.  T.  Fish. 


Tuberoses  at  Birmingham. 

scrvations     (p.  L'-'L')    respecting    Mr. 


—Your   ob- 
Vertegans 


Pruning  Deutzia  gracilis.— We  are  ad- 
vised to  cut  back  or  cut  out  the  old  flowering 
wood  o£  this  plant  before  starting  it  into  growth 
tor  the  current  season's  work.  My  advice  to 
those  who  want  fine  blooming  specimens  is  not  to 
do  so  unless  it  may  be  an  odd  straggling  shoot. 
When  the  plants  have  done  blooming,  take  a  pair 
of  scisssors  or  a  knife  and  cut  out  all  tlie  old  bloom 
stalks,  pl.-ice  the  plant  in  a  moderate  heat  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  repot  into  fresh  soil  just  as  the 
plant  is  starting  into  growth;  when  it  has  made 
its  growtli  pbmge  it  out  in  a  sunny  spot  to  ripen 
the' wood.  When  cold,  wet  we.ather  sets  in  place 
it  in  a  cold  frame  until  it  is  wanted  for  forcing. 
It  will  then  lie  found  that  the  wood  which  had 
previously  blo(uncd  hns  formed  good  full  flower 
buds,  filling  up  the  heart  of  the  plant  with  bloom, 
while  the  long  young  growths  are  hangmg  in 
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graceful  festoons.  This  is  how  Mr.  T.  Agnew's 
plants  are  managed,  which  are  always  so  tine  at 
the  Manchester  exhibitions.  I  have  one  or  two 
which  have  been  left  as  they  bloomed  last  spring, 
and  which  have  not  been  under  glass,  and  they 
are  full  of  hard  plump  buds  already  on  the  spurs 
of  the  last  spring  bloom;  but  my  plants  are 
notliing  compared  with  those  just  alluded  to,  many 
of  which  are  more  than  5  ft.  across.  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  most  of  the  failures  as  regards  this 
plant  arise  from  the  cutting  out  of  tlie  old  bloom- 
ing wood,  and  not  fully  maturing  what  is  young. 
— N.  J.  D. 


EAMBLE3    OF    A    PLANT   COLLECTOR. 

(Continued  from  p.  SG.) 
KiEOTO,oue  of  the  capitalsof  Japan,  is  celebrated 
for  its  porcelain,  a  beautiful  cream  coloured  ware, 
and  generally  well  painted.  It  is  a  good  imita- 
tion of  the  old  celebrated  Satsiima  ware,  and 
many  a  Kieoto  dish  has  been  sold  at  a  high  figure 
for  real  Satsuma.  I  saw  a  most  beautiful  pattern 
in  a  small  potter's  shop,  a  blue  and  gold,  with 
chtrry  flowers  delicately  painted  on.  the  white 
ground.  Nurberies  here  are  few  and  very  poor,  so 
I  contented  myself  with  visiting  the  fine  temples. 
One  is  called  the  Temple  of  Gold  (Kinkakuji).  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  fine  grove  of  trees — Pines, 
Cryptomerias,  an  Ulmus,  and  Laurus  Cam- 
phora.  To  see  the  reflection  in  the  lake  on  one 
side  of  the  temple  almost  makes  one  believe 
there  is  another  temple  underneath.  A  beauti- 
ful little  boulder  island,  covered  with  Azalea 
mollis  and  a  stunted  Pine,  gives  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  scene  in  front  of  the  temple.  Hun- 
dreds of  golden  carp  are  in  the  water.  The 
walls  inside  Kinkakuji  are  covered  with  gold 
leaf.  A  fine  Pinus  koraiensis,  trained  into  the 
shape  of  a  Japanese  junk  in  full  sail,  is  at  one 
end  of  the  garden,  and  the  priest  who  was  in 
attendance  told  us  that  it  had  taken  oOO  years  to 
train  it.  It  was  about  25  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide, 
a  perfect  mass  of  foliage.  I  visited  many  other 
pagodas  and  temples,  some  with  gardens  cele- 
brated for  Pieonies,  some  Cherries,  and  some  for 
the  Wistaria.  One  variety  I  saw  had  racemes 
4  ft.  long.  One  temple  had  an  avenue  of  Acer 
sanguineum,  another  collections  of  Orchids.  An 
industrial  exhibition  was  open  during  my  stay 
in  Kiesto,  and  I  visited  it  one  morning.  It  was 
held  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Mikado,  and  the 
Japanese  were  crowding  in  by  hundreds  into  a 
place  where  I'O  years  ago  the  presence  of  one 
would  be  death  unless  he  had  special  permission 
to  go  there.  The  garden  round  the  building  was 
rather  pretty ;  groups  of  Ketinospora  and 
flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Camellias  and  Oleas, 
were  dotted  about  the  favourite  stunted  Pines. 
Fine  Wistarias  covered  trellises  with  masses  of 
flowers.  I  also  noticed  a  small  lake  with  a  sum- 
mer-house on  an  island  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  pretty  rustic  bridge.  At  a  place 
called  Uji  there  are  extensive  Tea  gardens,  said 
to  furnish  the  best  Tea  in  Japan.  The  trees  are 
planted  in  rows  4  ft.  apart,  and  clipped  into 
round  bushes. 

I  left  Kieoto  one  morning  and  walked  to  Oetz, 
a  village  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Briva,  so  named 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  in  shape  to  a 
mu.sical  instrument  of  that  name.  It  is  the 
largest  lake  in  Japan,  and  particularly  beautiful. 
Near  the  road  from  Kieoto  to  the  left,  on  the  hill 
side,  is  a  grand  park,  with  the  remains  of  some  once 
magnificent  temples,  finely  paved  roads  under 
avenues  of  huge  Cryptomerias,  large  bell  and 
drum  towers  beautifully  built  and  ornamented 
all  going  to  ruin.  Here  were  fine  specimens  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  evergreen  Oaks  inter- 
mixed with  Abies  firma,  and  in  the  dense 
shade  were  AraliaSieboldi,  Aucuba  japouica,  and 
Camellias.  Andromeda  japonica  and  enormous 
Gleichenias  were  growing  from  many  of  the  old 


walls  in  exposed  positions.  The  Andromeda  is 
a  beautiful  flowering  low  shrub,  pure  white, 
with  a  much  larger  raceme  than  that  of  flori- 
buuda,  and  from  its  very  free  flowering  dis- 
position will  prove  a  valuable  plant  both  for 
pots  and  out  of  doors.  I  was  fortunate  in 
procuring  a  variegated  [variety  of  this,  with 
pretty  silver  bordered  leaves ;  this  has  proved 
quite  hardy  in  England.  At  one  place  near  the 
lake  a  large  I'inus  densiflora  is  growing,  and 
covers  a  circle  of  04  yards  in  diameter.  The 
trunk  is  9  ft.  •'!  in.  in  diameter.  I  returned  from 
Oetz  in  the  evening,  and  I  arrived  in  Kobi  just 
in  time  to  catch  a  steamer  going  to  Yokohama. 
At  nine  in  the  evening  we  were  steaming  out  of 
the  bay  of  Osaka  in  a  very  rough  sea.  As  we 
proceeded  northwards,  however,  the  weather  be- 
came much  finer,  and  one  morning  as  I  came  on 
deck  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  sacred  moun- 
tain rising  up  above  low  bills  on  our  left,  for 
we  were  within  sight  of  land  almost  the  whole 
distance  from  Kobi  to  Yokohama.  The  moun- 
tain was  half  covered  with  snow,  and  had 
a  peculiar  ro,se  tint  in  the  early  morning.  I 
became  much  interested  as  I  thought  about  my 
future  trip  up  tliat  mountain,  and  the 
expectation  of  seeing  many  of  the  fine  plants 
discovered  by  tlie  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch. 
As  we  steamed  up  the  bay  of  Y'eddo 
the  scenery  became  very  pretty — low  liills 
thickly  wooded,  with  here  and  there  bright 
patches  of  yellow  and  green,  intermixed  with 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  Pine  trees.  We  rounded 
the  bluff  point  at  last,  and  came  in  full  sight 
of  Y'okohama,  a  low-lying  town,  built  on  a 
raised  swamp. 

The  Nurseries  at  Yokohama  are,  for 
the  most  part,  collected  together  on  each 
side  of  the  road  leading  over  the  low  hills 
where  most  of  the  foreign  merchants  live.  The 
first  plant  that  I  noticed  as  being  very  fine  and 
most  common  was  a  pretty  Davallia,  grown 
in  ba.skets,  on  blocks,  and  balls  of  peaty  fibre. 
It  was  hanging  everywhere.  Messrs.  Veitch 
sent  out  this  pretty  Fern  about  two  years  ago. 
In  one  garden  wliich  I  entered  I  saw  enormous 
quantities  of  Angra;cum  falcatum  just  brought 
in  from  the  country,  and  Dendrobinm  japoni- 
cum  in  full  flower.  In  another  I  saw  collec- 
tions of  Orchids  under  small  covered  stages, 
neatly  arranged  and  potted  in  Sphagnum  JMoss, 
just  as  we  do  them  in  England,  only  the  rarer 
the  plant  the  more  valuable  is  the  beautiful  porce- 
lain pot  in  which  it  grows.  This  is  invariably 
the  case.  I  saw  a  stunted  and  of  course  valu- 
able Pine  in  a  pot  for  which  the  proprietor 
wanted  l'50  dols.  Rhapis  flabelliformis,  C'ycads, 
and  collections  of  Cymbidiums  were  here  in 
great  quantities.  The  varieties  of  Cymbidiura 
virens  are  highly  prized  by  both  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  particularly  the  variegated-leaved  ones. 
Some  are  valued  at  from  00  to  100  dols.  per 
plant,  and  really  sometimes  I  could  not  tell  the 
difference  between  the  common  and  valuable 
kinds.  The  Orontiums  are  also  a  highly  prized 
claas  of  plants,  and  fetch  as  much  money  as  tlie 
Cymbidiums.  There  were  IMaples  in  al- 
most endless  varieties,  all  in  small  un- 
burut  pots.  Large  specimens  of  these  had  as 
many  as  sixteen  varieties  inarched  on  one  thick 
stem  of  polymorphum,  and  the  beautiful  com- 
bination of  colour  and  form  of  leif  had  a  pretty 
effect.  I  saw,  too,  large  specimens  of  Tliuja 
aurea,  sugar-loaf  shaped,  as  if  made  to  order. 
A  large  tree  of  R.  pisifera  or  obtusa  is  chosen, 
and  in  the  spring  thousands  of  small  grafts 
are  put  on  all  over  the  branches  quite  thickly. 
The  original  tree  is  allowed  to  grow  till  the 
grafts  have  taken,  and  when  the  latter  begin  to 
grow  the  old  branches  are  cut  away,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  grafts  ;  in  two  years  a  speci- 
men is  thus  formed,  some  of  them  20  ft.  high. 


The  nursery  belonging  to  Mr.  Aka-saburo  is  a 
fine  place ;  at  the  entrance  there  is  a  rustic 
gate  with  a  solitary  Pine  branch  trained  over 
the  top,  forming  an  arch  ;  a  specimen  border  is 
on  each  side  as  one  enters,  and  for  a  path  ir- 
regular, flat-topped  stones  are  let  in  the  ground, 
making  a  clean  footway  in  wet  weather,  but 
bad  to  walk  on,  as  the  stones  are  about  I  ft, 
apart.  All  kinds  of  shrubs  that  are  most  com- 
mon in  England  were  planted  here.  F^urther  on 
is  the  nui-seryraan's  residence,  a  neat  two-storied 
house  with  verandah  on  the  upper  and  lower 
stories,  built  with  wood,  and  splendidly  made. 
The  road  leads  through  one  end  of  his  plant 
stages,  and  here  is  a  summer-house,  a  large 
room,  a  wide,  cool  verandah,  and  all  round  most 
beautifully  furnished ;  on  the  walls  were  hung 
panels  of  wood  painted  with  flowers  and  other 
beautiful  things  by  some  Japanese  artist.  There 
were  also  stands  for  flower-pots  of  rare  Chinese 
work  ;  a  sort  of  sideboard  was  at  one  side 
covered  with  an  extremely  rare  collection  of 
tiny  flower-pots  and  pans,  both  t'hinese  and. 
Japanese.  Dotted  irregularly  about  the  room 
were  ebony  flower-stands  with  some  of  the  best 
Orchids  and  other  plants  in  bloom  on  them.  I 
was  met  at  the  gate  by  Mr.  Aka-saburo  him- 
self. He  apologised  for  having  such  a  poor 
house  to  invite  me  into,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
liave  a  cup  of  tea.  While  the  tea  was  being 
made  I  looked  into  a  corner  railed  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  nursery  with  a  pretty  fence  made 
with  bundles  of  reeds.  I  found  here  a  most 
beautiful  collection  of  Orchids  and  Orontiums, 
and  some  rare  Ferns.  The  plants  were  in  perfect 
health  and  showed  signs  of  skilful  cultivation  ; 
this  was  Aka-saburo's  private  department.  I 
saw  a  beautiful  golden  variegated  Angrsecum, 
and  also  a  variegated  Aerides.  I  bought  plants 
of  the  former,  but  he  would  not  part  with  the 
latter,  a  really  fine  plant.  In  the  nursery  were 
long;  tables  on  posts  2  ft.  high,  on  which  the 
plants  are  put,  and  above  them  a  screen  or  shade 
of  thin  Bamboo  which  can  be  rolled  up  in  very- 
sunny  weather.  There  were  Palms,  Maples, 
Cycads,  Ferns,  Geraniums,  Roses,  Cacti,  Pines, 
and  round  the  outside  forest  trees  and  fruits,  all 
in  pots  ;  in  another  corner  were  Azaleas  in 
endless  varieties  and  Camellias.  Ills  garden 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  Lily  culture,  Mr. 
Aka-saburo  having  a  large  business  in 
exporting  the  bulbs  to  England.  I  was 
several  days  preparing  for  my  trip  over- 
land to  the  island  of  Yesso,  which  is  about  500 
miles  north  of  Yokohama,  and  was  only  able  to 
pay  flying  visits  to  the  principal  nurseries  in 
Yeddo,  or  Tokio,  as  it  is  now  called.  The  plants 
I  saw  in  the  latter  nurseries  were  most  of  them 
very  common  in  England.  On  my  way  from 
Yokohama  to  Y'eddo  I  was  invited  to  pay  a  visit 
to 

The  Shogun's  Garden.  I  had  already 
heard  a  great  deal  about  it.  The  garden  lies  on 
rising  ground  near  the  British  Legation.  A 
fine  broad  road  leads  up  to  the  gate  over  a 
moat,  and  through  immense  stone  fortifications, 
a  dense  line  of  Pinus  densiflora  and  clumps  of 
Bamboo,  with  here  and  there  an  Abies  firma 
cropping  up  above  the  Pines.  At  the  entrance 
the  road  leads  through  one  of  the  finest  groves 
of  Bamboo  I  have  ever  seen.  The  canes  are 
100  ft.  high,  and  some  of  them  10  in.  in 
diameter  ;  one  variety  called  Mo-so  has 
bluish  stems  and  very  feathery.  A  winding 
path  here  leads  out  to  a  beautiful  park  with 
groups  of  trees  and  specimens  of  rare 
trees  everywhere.  A  splendid  tree  of  the  Acer 
trinervum  of  Siebold  overshadows  the  walk; 
green  grassy  banks  are  here,  too,  full  of 
Ferns  in  the  shade,  and  sometimes  of  dwarf 
Azaleas.  A  fine  racecourse  opens  up  on  the 
left,  with  a  pretty  lake  densely  bordered  with 
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evergreens  and  Pines  on  the  right.  Tlie  under- 
growth consists  of  Camellias,  Aucubas,  and 
Aralia  Sieboldi.  A  beautiful  effect  is  obtained 
by  the  huge  pieces  of  rocks  that  are  thrown 
irregularly  into  the  water  here  and  there,  over 
whicli  are  growing  Ficns  stipulata,  Azalea  rosse- 
flora,  and  Mosses  and  Ferns  ;  they  look  exactly 
as  I  have  seen  rocks  in  the  mountain  gorges. 
There  is  .some  attraction  to  the  Japanese  at  every 
.season  of  the  year  in  this  garden — the  Azaleas 
and  Maples  in  spring  and  summer,  ( "hry.santhe- 
mums  in  autumn,  and  (.'amellias  in  winter. 
When  I  was  there  (May  19),  the  Wistarias 
and  Azaleas  were  in  full  bloom.  The  grand 
effect  of  the  place  consists  in  the  groups  of  trees 
.so  judiciously  planted ;  for  instance,  as  we  sal 
on  a  mound  at  one  end  of  the  garden  where  a 

Sretty  summer-house  was  built,  we  saw  in  one 
irection  masses  of  double  Cherries,  large  trees 
planted  on  a  background  of  evergreen  Oaks 
and  Cryptomerias.  Such  a  grand  effect  can 
hardly  he.  imagined.  In  another  direction  were 
a  house  and  small  lake,  surrounded  w-ith  large 
jNIaples  with  their  brightly-coloured  leaves. 
Pinus  koraiensis,  too,  looked  well  here,  its  glau- 
cous foliage  having  a  good  effect.  It  was  planted 
out  on  the  lawn,  as  was  also  Pinus  parviflora. 
Looking  another  way,  we  saw  a  perfect  specimen 
of  Acer  sanguineum ;  in  another,  a  splendid 
Liquidambar.  In  one  place  I  observed  the  most 
perfect  waterfall  I  have  ever  seen,  except  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  irregular  way  in  which  the 
A  zaleas  were  planted  amongst  the  loosely-thrown- 
together  rocks  gave  the  desired  natural  effect. 
Summer-houses,  beautifully  furnished  and  built 
in  just  the  right  places,  added  considerably  to 
our  enjoyment,  for  we  were  offered  cups  of  tea 
and  also  Cherry  flower  tea  in  exactly  the  same 
style  as,  perhaps,  the  old  Shogun  had  it  ioO  or 
."iOO  years  ago,  when  the  garden  was  made  ;  he 
must  have  been  fond  of  gardening,  and  he  cer- 
tainly had  good  taste  and  ideas.  We  rambled 
a  long  time  in  this  garden,  and  a  Japanese  friend 
who  accompanied  me  suggested  dinner,  so  we 
went  to  the  Sayoken  restaurant  in  another  park 
calledWcano."\\'esaw  again  here  enormousCherry 
trees  backed  up  with  Pines.Wepassed  a  fine  bronze 
image  of  Bhudda  and  a  drum  tower  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  hotel,  which  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  hill  overlooking  a  portion  of  I'eddo.  I 
noticed  a  piece  of  rock  with  a  stunted  Pine,  and 
a  large  specimen  of  the  pretty  ( 'onandron  ra- 
mondioides,  which  I  introduced  afterwards  into 
England,  being  such  a  curiosity.  In  the  hotel 
garden  was  a  large  bush  of  Magnolia  ]  lalleana 
in  full  bloom,  the  scent  of  which  was  delicious. 
After  dinner  we  visited  the  Shogun's  Temple, 
also  in  Weano  Park,  and  we  saw  there  t!ie  first 
large  Sciadopitys.  I  have  seen  many  since,  but 
this  tree  at  Weano  has  a  pendulous  "habit,  and 
may  be,  as  the  Japanese  say,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Japan.  Opposite  the  Sciadopitys  is  a 
large  Podocarpus,  a  tree  which  might  be 
easily  mistaken  for  an  Ilex.  JNIany  very  lar"-e 
trees  of  the  latter  are  growing  in  the  dense 
grove  which  surrounds  'this  temple.  A  five- 
storied  pagoda  is  half  hidden  amongst  Crypto- 
merias and  evergreen  Oaks,  and  the  building  is 
fast  falling  into  decay  ;  young  trees  are  growing 
from  the  roof  and  otherwise  destroying  the 
beautiful  structure.  It  seems  a  pity  "that  the 
Japane.se  Government  does  not  keep  these  fine 
buildings  in  repair.  We  had  such  a  pleasant 
day,  that  I  decided  to  delay  my  departure  for 
the  north  for  a  short  time,  so  next  day  I 
visited 

The  Botanical  GABDENS,which'areunderthe 
charge  of  Mr.  Yatabi,  a  Japanese,  who  has 
studied  in  America,  and  I  found  him  a  well 
mformed  man,  and  evidently  a  good  botanist. 
The  Botanical  Garden  itself  is  nothing  more 
than  a  trial  ground  for  foreign  plants  and  seeds 


at  present,  a  very  small  portion  only  being 
planted  with  specimens  of  plants  for  the 
botanist  to  study.  It  is  a  portion  of  a  once 
very  beautiful  garden,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
principal  daimios.  I  was  taken  to  a  portion  of 
the  old  garden  that  was  said  to  be  useless ;  to 
me  it  was  almost  Paradise,  although  in  ruins 
and  desolation.  It  exhibited  a  splendid  piece 
of  landscape  gardening.  The  shrubs  and  trees 
were  left  unpruned  and  neglected;  weeds  choked 
up  the  paths  and  rare  plants  on  the  rockeries  : 
the  pools,  once  full  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
Nelumbiums,  a  few  of  which  remained,  were 
Grass-grown ;  beautiful  specimens  of  Azaleas, 
perfect  masses  of  flower,  were  everywhere,  for 
this  portion  had  evidently  been  set  apart  for 
Azaleas  and  Pines.  Huge  masses  of  rocks  were 
irregularly  placed  about  the  overgrown  lawn  with 
perhaps  a  fine  Azalea  mollis  spreading  over  the 
Grass  and  covered  with  flowers.  The  A.  obtusa 
section  was  also  here  in  bushes  10  ft.  high,  and 
the  sight  cannot  be  imagined — masses  of  white, 
crimson,  lilac,  and  salmon  everywhere.  A  small 
cavern  in  a  rockery  was  at  one  end  of  the  place 
overgrown  with  Azalea  bushes.  Formerly  a 
waterfall  flowed  over  the  top  of  the  cavern  and 
fell  about  20  ft.  below  ;  a  small  winding  path  led 
up  through  the  bushes  and  under  the  fall.  I 
saw  a  similar  one  in  the  mountains  at  Xikko, 
but  on  a  grander  scale.  The  summer-houses, 
rustic  bridges,  and  gates  were  falling  to  pieces. 
As  I  sat  waiting  for  Mr.  Yatabi  I  thought  what 
fine  taste  and  pleasures  these  old  daimios  must 
have  had  in  such  quiet  retreats  as  these  away 
from  the  city.  Scarcely  one  of  these  fine  old 
gardens,  however,  now  exist  as  of  old,  and  it  is 
seldom  one  meets  with  the  beautiful  gardens 
spoken  of  by  Fortune.  The  present  attempt  of 
the  poorer  classes  at  gardening  near  Yeddo  is  not 
worth  mention.  Like  many  other  old  good 
things,  gardening  is  fast  dying  out  in  Japan, 
and  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  another  Daimio's  Gahden  I  saw  a 
splendid  collection  of  Iris  grown  in  shallow, 
muddy  ponds,  with  quite  -i  in.  of  water  up  their 
stems — in  fact,  aquatics.  I  obtained  many  of 
the  beautiful  varieties  which  I  introduced  from 
this  garden.  I  also  found  a  most  curious  and 
ornamental  Bamboo  here,  a  square-stemmed  one. 
I  was  very  fortunate  in  sending  a  lot  of  this 
home  alive,  and  it  now  grows  at  Messrs.  ^'eitch's 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery.  It  differs  from  all 
other  Japanese  Bamboos  in  the  growth  of  the 
young  shoots,  the  latter  being  sent  up  in  the 
autumn  instead  of  the  spring  in  Japan.  The 
stem  is  in  many  instances  perfectly  four-sided. 
I  saw  here  also  a  new  Fir — Abies  yessoensis  of 
Siebold,  I  take  it  to  be.  It  has,  however,  been 
named  A.  ajanensis.  It  was  here  that  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  visit  Yesso,  as  the  old  gardener 
told  me  his  former  master  (Meto  Daimio)  brought 
the  plants  from  the  West  Coast  of  Yesso.  This 
garden  was  almost  a  repetition  of  the  Shogun's 
place,  but  I  never  saw  finer  specimens  of  ever- 
green Oaks  and  Ilex  latifolia.  There  were  many 
interesting  plants;  one  Maple,  a  crimson-leaved 
one,  was  cut  into  the  form  of  the  Japanese  lion, 
and  was  growing  on  a  background  of  Crypto- 
meria.  AVe  were  entertained  here  in  the  old 
summer-house  by  the  principal  of  the  arsenal, 
and  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  day.  I  afterwards 
visited  the  place  many  times. 

C.  Mahies. 


possible  that  these  shrubs  would  remain  so 
healthy  beneath  these  lofty '.trees  for  any  length- 
ened time.  Ko  doubt  the  flower-beds,  especially 
the  caqjet-beds,  present  the  greatest  attraction 
to  the  multitude,  but  no  gardener  could  fail  to 
appreciate  the  great  effort  thus  made  to  make 
these  tree  borders  look  so  green  und  full  of  vi- 
irorous  leafage. — A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  EEADINGS. 


Carpeting  big  trees.— There  is  no  more 
ple.'ising  feiiture  to  be  seen  just  now  at  Hampton 
Court  than  the  dense  carpets  of  greenery  wliich 
cover  the  borders  beneath  large  treesthat  ovcrslia- 
dow  the  broad  walk  leading  ft-om  the  Lion  Gates. 
Here  small  Laurels,  Aucubas,  Privet,  JIahonia,  and 
similar  evergreens  are  planted  somewhat  densely, 
and  no  doubt  frequently  renovated,  as  it  is  not 


The  following  rule  from  the  prize  schedule  of 
a  noteworthy  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society 
is  suggestive,  and  upon  the  whole,  1  submit, 
unfair:  ''If  any  member  try  to  impose  upon 
the  society  by  extracting  the  eyes  of  Dahlias 
colouring  the  disc,  adding  false  centres,  or  by 
painting  the  petals  of  flowers,  he  shall  (if  de- 
tected) forfeit  all  prizes  awarded  to  him  ;  and,  if 
any  person  has  previously  been  found  guilty  of 
such  fraud,  he  sliall  not  be  eligible  to  compete 
at  any  exhibition  of  this  society."  "  Girofle," 
I  think,  permits  bad  petals  to  be  extracted  ; 
why,  therefore,  should  an  [eye  not  be  operated 
upon  in  the  same  manner,  a  disc  coloured,  or  a 
false  centre  added  'f  The  rules  bearing  upon 
the  art  of  the  florists  want  revising  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  the  principles  laid  down 
on  the  subject  of  dressing. 

"  Girofle "  is  such  an  honest  and  unaffected 
believer  in  the  florists  and  their  fancies  that  one 
does  not  care  to  be  too  critical  or  severe  with 
him,  but  surely  he  must  have  felt  that  he  had 
an  uncommonly  weak  case  when  he  had  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  florists'  flowers  and 
the  human  form  as  it  leaves  thi;  hands  of  the 
milliner  or  a  ^ladame  Eacliel.  It  is  a  necessity 
of  civilised  society  that  human  beings  have  to 
dress  themselves ;  but  florists  have  no  such 
excuses  for  dressing  their  flowers  as  they  do 
dress  them.  Dressing  adds  no  permanent 
quality  or  improvement  either  to  the  plant  or 
the  flower,  and  it  can  never  gratify  any  one  but 
the  few  who  grow  flowers  to  be  shown  on  an 
exhibition  table  and  to  be  afterwards  cast  aside. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  conversation  between  the 
Ladies  which  "  Girofle "  heard  is  rather  a  good 
sign,  as  showing  tliat  popular  taste  is  setting  in 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  prettiest  and  most  artistic  dinner-table 
decoration  of  the  past  season  was,  according  to 
'J7ie  Ji\irUl,  •'  an  immense  Worcester  bowl  of 
wild  floweis — Maguerites,  Poppies,  bright  blue 
Cornflowers,  and  feathery  flowered  Grasses. 
This  arrangement  in  field  flowers  was  a  positive 
relief  and  delight  to  the  eye  after  the  gorgeous 
bloom  of  exotics,  the  waxen  beauty  of  Stepha- 
notL<  and  Cape  Jasmine.  But  when  I  inquired 
at  a  suburban  florist's  for  Marguerites  and 
Poppies,  I  was  told  they  were  not  to  be  had. 
There  would  be  too  much  trouble  in  collecting 
them.  It  was  worth  nobody's  while.  But  by 
means  of  the  post-office  oiu'  rooms  might  be 
decorated  with  wild  flowers  all  the  year  round. 
Friendship  has  beautified  my  drawing-room  at 
all  seasons  with  flowers  from  the  New  Forest : 
Snowdrops  in  February  ;  Daffodils,  Primroses, 
Molets,  liluebells.  Forget-me-nots  in  March, 
April,  May;  Water  Lilies  in  July;  and  still 
lovelier  children  of  the  woodland  —  pale, 
perfumed,  fragile — whose   very  names,  alas,  I 

know  not." 

* 

"  Good  "  and  '•'  bad  "  stocks  of  seed  is  a 
subject  that  every  now  and  then  engages  the 
attention  of  dealers  and  their  customers.  I 
believe  that  the  stocks  held  by  respectable 
seedsmen  are  in  the  main  true  to  name  and 
description,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
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many  bad  or  mitnie  slocks  of  both  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds  distributed.  If  it  were  not  so  we 
sbould  not  hear  so  often  of  bad  stocks  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing.  A  wrathful  garde- 
ner, the  other  day,  pointed  out  to  nie  a  large 
plantation  of  a  well-known  and  important 
vegetable,  hardly  two  plants  of  which  were 
alike,  although  "the  variety  is  perfectly  well 
known  and  easily  procured  by  those  who  are 
willing  and  can  afford  to  go  to  the  best  sources 
for  their  supplies.  It  was  plain  that  the  seed 
had  been  harvested  from  a  stock  in  which 
"  rogues  "  and  all  had  contributed  to  the_  com- 
mon store.  "  Rogueing,"  or  the  eradication  of 
spurious  varieties,  is  a  work  which  the  buna-fide 
seed-grower  faithfully  performs,  hut  there  are 
others  less  particular  and  have  no  qualms  of  con- 
science in  that  respect ;  but  they  contribute  iu  some 
degree  to  the  general  supply  nevertheless.  There 
are  some  firms  who  pride  themselves  on  having 
this  or  that  particular  strain  of  something 
"  grown  for  them  "  specially,  and  sometimes  the 
productions  of  these  specialists  are  good,  but 
quite  as  often  they  are  bad — all  depends  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  grower.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  that  the  wholesale  seed  trade  in  this 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  yei-y  few  indivi- 
duals whose  stocks,  as  I  have  said,  are,  as  a 
rule,  good  and  true,  because  they  are  procured 
from  the  best  growers  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent,  and  these  houses  in  time  supply 
the  bulk  of  the  retail  trade  ;  hence  the  greater 
portion  of  our  garden  seeds  do  not  go  through 
many  hands  before  coming  to  the  gardener  who 
deals  with  good  firms. 
* 

SDme  of  the  subjects  among  which  bad  stocks 
are  proverbial,  are  such  as  Calceolarias,  Cine- 
rarias, Primulas,  Hollyhocks,  Auriculas,  &c. 
There  is  already  a  bad  stock  of  single  Dahlia 
seed  in  the  market  which  produces  very  inferior 
double  flowers  of  the  old  pattern,  and  that  do  not 
appear  to  have  the  least  affinity  with  the  new 
single  kinds.  We  have  seen  scores  of  these 
lately,  and  heard  of  extensive  plantations  of  the 
same  kind  having  been  put  out.  All  sorts  of 
people  save  flower-seed  specialities,  hence  the 
difference  in  the  strains,  some  being  almost 
worthless.  "  Sealed  packets  "  bearing  the  name 
and  stamp  of  the  raiser  or  authorised  vendor  of 
any  subject  is  not  always  a  guarantee  of  ex- 
cellence, but  they  ensure  one  getting  the  real 
article,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  it  "is  best  to 
buy  these. 

# 

Among  vegetables,  bad  stocks  of  Peas  seem  to 
be  more  common  than  anything  else.  M'e  fear 
they  are  not  all  bad  stocks  one  hears  of,  how- 
ever, but  only  badly  grown  examples.  If  a 
variety  does  not  produce  as  many  Peas  to  the 
pod  as  may  appear  in  some  illustrated  advertise- 
ment in  which  the  contents  of  each  pod  are  dis- 
played like  a  regular  set  of  good  teeth,  the 
grower  is  apt  to  imagine  that  his  stock  is  bad, 
and  that  he  has  been  victimised,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  Wonderful  examples  of  Peas  can  be 
produced  by  thin  sowing  and  high  culture  ;  but 
thick  sowing  and  ordinary',  and  sometimes  poor 
culture  is  the  rule  in  gardens,  and  under  such 
conditions  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  is 
never  attained.  There  seems  to  be  more  bad 
stocks  of  the  old  and  much  esteemed  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Pea,  for  example,  than  good  ones,  if  we 
are  to  believe  all  we  read  about  it.  Those  who 
estimate  examples  of  this  excellent  Pea  by  the 
length  of  the  pod  and  the  number  of  Peas  in  it 
will  be  apt  to  think  most  stocks  of  it  inferior. 
It  is  not  an  exhibition  Pea,  and  it  was  never 
described  or  recommended  as  a  large  podder, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  seldom  produces  more  than  seven 
or  eight  full-sized  Peas  to  a  pod  under  ordinary 
garden  cidtvu-e,  and  nine  Peas  is  the  greatest 


quantity  it  has  been  credited  witli.  It  is  chiefly 
esteemed  as  being  a  prolific  pod  bearer,  and  es- 
pecially for  producing  Peas  of  large  size  and  ex- 
cellent flavour,  in  which  point  it  is  unsurpassed. 
A'eitch's  Perfection  is  even  a  more  disappointing 
Pea  to  look  at.  It  is  big,  and  in  quality  of  the 
highest  excellence,  but  as  Peas  go  now  it  can- 
not be  called  prolific,  neither  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  pods  produced,  nor  the  Peas  inside  of 
them.  A  very  prolific  bearing  haljit  cannot  in- 
deed be  expected  in  early  or  very  dwarf  Peas. 
In  these  the  crop  is  soon  over.  Great  crops 
and  prolonged  bearing  are  only  found  in  kinds 
that  produce  plenty  of  straw  like  some  of 
Laxton's,    and    mostly   all    the   late    Marrow 

varieties  which  usually  bear  well  and  long. 

# 

A  correspondent  of  ihe  Jourunl  uf  Ihrficul- 
ture,  who  says  he  is  not  particularly  favoured  in 
the  matter  of  soil,  states  that  by  the  aid  of 
semi-scientific  manuring,  he  never  takes  less 
than  30  lbs.,  and  often  near  oO  lbs.  of  Grapes 
from  each  of  his  Vine  rods.  Assuming  that 
the  rods  are  of  the  average  length,  this  weight 
of  crop  will  be  regarded  by  most  Girape  growers 
as  extraordinary.  It  is  a  pity  the  writer  does 
not  give  particulars  further  than  telling  us  that 
his  secret  consists  in  encouraging  ample  foliage, 
and  giving  ample  manure  in  conjunction  with 
free  ventilation  and  low  night  temperatures,  no 
heat  being  afforded  at  night  from  hot-water 
pipes,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be. 
An  average  weight  of  40  lbs.  to  the  rod  year 
after  year  is  the  heaviest  ever  recorded,  and  we 
venture  to  think  names  and  particulars  re- 
garding such  success  should  be  furnished. 
* 

One  can  have  very  little  doubt  that  feeding 
has  much  to  do  with  it.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
surmised  by  many,  indeed,  that  feeding  by  the 
periodical  and  frequent  application  of  manures 
in  a  solid  and  liquid  form  has  more  to  do  with 
the  constant  production  of  good  crops  of  Grapes 
than  the  original  preparation  of  the  border.  A 
conversation  took  place,  not  long  ago,  among 
some  good  Grape  growers,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
generally  conceded  that,  provided  the  border 
was  of  a  healthy  texture  and  compo.sition,  it 
did  not  matter  much  whether  it  was  poor  or 
rich,  provided  the  feeding  w-as  frequent  and 
ample.  It  was  mentioned  that  one  noted 
cultivator  who  believed  in  healthy  crops  was  so 
confident  on  this  point,  that  he  contemplated 
planting  some  of  his  "S'ines  in  pure  leaf  mould 
and  cow  manure  if  he  had  not  already  done  so, 
and  of  another  it  was  stated  that  he  attributed 
his  success  principally  to  the  fact  that  he 
always  kept  a  sack  of  guano  steeping  in  his 
vinery  tanks  from  which  the  borders  were 
watered. 

That  correspondent  of  a  contemporary  who 
labels  himself  "Special"  no  doubt  appended 
the  adjective  by  way  of  bringing  out  his  per- 
sonality a  little  better.  He  need  not  have  had 
any  doubts,  however,  about  being  recognised  as 
something  outof  the  common  way.  No  "ordinary" 
correspondent  who  was  a  gardener  would  have 
made  admission  that  he  had  to  "  scrutinise 
minutely  "  a  three-quarter-mile  herbaceous  bor- 
der in  order  to  discover  its  merits.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  that  our  "  Special "  could  "  discern 
little  beauty  "  in  it.  The  cjueer  thing  about  it 
is  that  Mr.  McIntyre,who  has  so  much  improved 
the  Victoria  Park,  "  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
extend  the  hand  of  progress  consistently  with 
discretion,"  should  have  made  a  herbaceous  bor- 
der of  such  proportions  and  such  character. 
Poor  "■  Special  " ;  stumbling  upon  such  a  border 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  event  of  every-day 
occurrence  to  him.  He  "  was  curious  "  about  it. 
Is  he  quite  sure  it  was  a  hardy  border  he  saw  ? 


Feunimore  Cooper  in  one  of  his  novels  introduces 
a  rather  unsophisticated  natiu'alist  who,  always 
pursuinghis  vocation  in  season  and  outof  season, 
one  night  encountered  an  animal  which  ap- 
peared, against  the  clear  moonlight,  to  be  of 
such  protentious  shape  and  size,  that  his  first 
thought  was  to  find  his  tablets,  and  take  down 
a  description  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  new  and 
wonderful  addition  to  the  vertebrate  family, 
but  which,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  he  dis- 
covered had  been  the  donkey  which  carried 
the  luggage  during  the  day  and  had  been 
turned  out  to  graze.  We  sincerely  trust  our 
"Special's"  first  impressions  of  a  lierbaceous 
bolder  may  in  time  come  to  be  similarly  modi- 
fied and  corrected.  Hopes  are  to  he  entertained 
of  him  if  he  will  only  extend  his  peregrinations. 
His  minute  descriptions  of  those  formal  beds 
he  came  upon  is  too  tiresome  to  wade  through, 
but  we  gather  that  his  idea  of  what  is 
"unquestionably  a  work  of  art"  in  gardening 
was  a  succulent  round  bed  "  in  three  tiers," 
which  was  planted  with  the  usual  occupants 
of  such  designs.  The  narrative,  for  it  can- 
not be  called  a  desciiptive  report,  of  our 
specially  -  commissioned  reporter  smacks  im- 
mensely of  your  local  newspaper  man,  to  whom 
carpet  beds,  Prince'.s-feather,  and  Feverfew,  &c., 
always  appeal  strongly,  and  whose  "  we  comes," 
"  come  nexts,"  "  now  comes,"  and  "  must  not 
forgets  "  always  convey  the  idea  of  a  guide 
and  chaperone  within  call,  and  with  the  names 
of  things  at  his  tongue's  end. 

Of  all  wearisome  reading  on  horticultural 
topics  nothing  surpasses  these  particularised 
reports  of  bedding  in  large  places ;  very  few 
people  trouble  to  read  them,  and  to  fewer  do 
they  convey  au}'  clear  idea  of  the  effect  produced. 
Reports  oif  parks  and  gardens  of  note  have 
always  an  interest  for  readers  of  horticultural 
papers,  when  they  do  not  come  quite  too  often, 
and  it  is  seldom  tliere  is  not  something  or  other 
hitercsting  or  new  to  record  by  those  who  know 
where  to  look  for  information,  but  the  everlast- 
ing particulars  of  no  end  of  no  way  particular 
flower  beds  and  suchlike  weary  the  most  patient 
reader.  Peregrine. 


KINGSTON  LACEY,  DORSET. 

From  Wimborne  Minster,  a  station  on  the 
South- Western  Railway,  the  distance  to  King- 
ston Lacey  is  about  four  miles,  a  charming 
walk  for  a  summer's  day.  Albeit  it  is  very  up- 
hill, yet  the  beautiful  trees  that  line  the  roads 
and  lanes  are  sufficient  protection  to  the  way- 
farer. The  house  overlooks  the  valley  of  the 
Stour  and  stands  high,  yet  one  is  not  sensible  of 
it,  as  the  park  is  level,  and  the  ground  is  also 
level  for  some  distance  beyond,  the  highest 
point  being  the  ancient  British  camp  of 
Badbury,  in  itself  worth  the  pilgrimage — the 
ditches  as  deep  as  an  ordinary  house,  and  the 
stupendous  breastworks  above,  well  cut  from 
the  chalk,  would  make  it  if  armed  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  An  ancient 
palace  of  the  Saxon  kings  formerly  existed  on 
the  site  of  the  present  mansion,  which  is  an 
elegant  example  of  the  Italian  style.  Near  the 
gates  and  lodge  is  a  very  fine  group  of 
Cedars  of  Lebanon.  I  believe  the_  young  trees 
were  brought  from  Lebanon,  but  it  must  have 
been  many  years  ago,  for  they  are  of  large  size. 
This  Cedar  "seems  to  me  to  be  better  adapted  to 
park  scenery  than  any  other  Conifer.  The  house 
is  no  great  distance  from  the  lodge  on  the 
Blandford  road,  and  is  concealed  by  a  belt  of 
trees  till  you  are  full  upon  the  front — 
a  well  intended  stratagem  devised  to  sur- 
prise the  visitor.  Yet,  although  the  house  is 
all  that  could  be  desired,  to  my  idea  it  does 
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not  harmonise  with  the  woodland  scenery  of 
J'^ngland.  It  seems  better  adapted  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Como  or  the  banks  of  the  Arno,or  even 
the  Thames.  The  old  perpendicuLar,  with  its 
labelled  and  miillioned  windows,  or  the  Eliza- 
bethan would  be  my  choice  in  such  a  locality. 
The  builder  evidently  had  a  great  leaning  to 
Italian  art,  for  the  same  taste  is  shown  inside  as 
well  as  outside;  the  marble  staircases,  the 
painted  and  gilded  ceilings,  the  pictures,  carving, 
and  all  accessories  are  admirable.  Some  of  the 
pictures,  especially  the  portraits,  possess  great 
interest.  There  is  one  of  Prince  Ilupert,  the 
model  of  an  English  officer,  showing  undaunted 
courage  and  perseverance.  A  portrait  of 
Charles  the  First,  by  Vandyck,  in  his  best 
manner  is  well  worth  the  amount  inscribed  on  a 
small  strip  of  paper  and  framed,  to  the  effect 
that  be  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  £500  from 
Mr.  Biinkes,  the  proprietor  of  Kingston  Lacey, 
in  the  king's  own  handwriting.  There  is  a  noble 
portrait  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  by 
Velasqaes,  a  painter  with  whose  works  we  in 
England  are  hardly  acquainted.  There  is  also 
a  landscape  by,  I  think,  Bergham — a  mountain 
pass,  with  castle — one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw  by 
this  master. 

But  we  came  to  see  the  gardens  and  conserva- 
tories— not    the  pictures.      When  the  visitor 
arrives  at  the  house  he  looks  naturally  enough 
for  the   gardens  to  be  in  the   vicinity  of  the 
dwelling,  as  is    usual   in    most  cases,  but    at 
Kingston  Lacey  they  are  about  a  mile  from  the 
house, and  until  lately  (about  foury.=!arsago)  very 
little  glass  existed  here.     The  present  proprietor 
appears  to  have  made  the  resolve  to  remedy  this 
defect,  and  now  the  Kingston  Lacey  houses  are 
second  to   none   in   the  county.      The  conser- 
vatories are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
the   sides   apparently    being   about   100  yards 
each.      This  seems  an  admirable  arrangement ; 
all   the   indoor   work  is,  as    it    were,   brought 
together,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  consider- 
able amountofheatisthereby  economised;  onone 
side  only  is  a  lean-to    house    heated  and  de- 
voted  to   Grapes.     Several    kinds    are    there. 
Black    Hamburgh,    Alicante,    and   Jluscat    of 
Ale.xandria  are  the  chief  sorts,  and  finer  fruit 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  than  is  at  this 
moment  in  that  house.     Many   of  the   bunches 
weigh  from  three  to  five  pounds.     The  gardener, 
Mr.  Loader,    practises  both  the  long-rod   and 
spur  system  of  pruning,  and  the  result  in  both 
cases  is  entirely  successful.     One  of  the  houses 
is  devoted  to  pyramidal  fruit  trees,  consisting  of 
Plums,   Peai-s,    and    Cherries.     They   are    cul- 
tivated on  the  bush  system,  and  the  proof  of 
success  is  that  they  are  all  absolutely  fruited  to 
the  very  ground.     The  other  two  houses  con- 
tain Peaches  and  Nectarines,  planted  some  little 
distance  from  the  sides,  so  that  there  is  a  walk 
between  the  trees  and  glass  on  each  side  ;  thus 
the  trees  are  trained  towards  the  centre  and  form 
a   beautiful   arch    and    all    are    heavily   laden 
with  fine  fruits.     Tiie  bricliwork  is  so  ari-anged 
that  arches  are  left  for  the  roots  to  find  their 
way   into   the   borders    beyond,    and    though, 
doubtless,     everything     was    done    to    supply 
the    roots    with     proper     nutriment,  yet    the 
natural     soil     of     the     whole     of     Kingston 
Lacey  is  so  favourable,  that  if  the  trees  had  had 
no  artificial  aid  whatever  they  would  liave  done 
well  enough.      The  natural'soil  is   loam,  not  a 
light   yellow,  but  somewhat  of  a   light  brown 
colour,   and   as   soft    in   the   hand    as    flour— 
an  advantage  not  posse.ssed  by  many  localities. 
The  same  kind  of  loam  may  be  found  in  various 
places  in  the  neighbourhno"-!.   The  centre  of  this 
square  is  a  flower  garden,  and  the  central  point 
IS  a  fountain.     At  the  present  time  the  sh(]Wof 
Asti'rs  is  most  beautiful.   One  thing  Mr.  Loader 
insists   upon,   even    with    the    advantages    he 


possesses,  and  that  is  cleanliness — plenty  of  soap 
and  water  being  a  course  dreaded  by  all  the 
pests  and  destroyers  that  intrude  into  gla.ss 
houses.  Notwithstanding  their  productivem^ss, 
it  is,  as  1  have  said,  but  a  few  years  ago  since 
these  houses  were  erected.  \V.  T. 

Dorset. 
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PLATE  CCC— THE    MEGASEAS,  OPv 
LARGE-LEAVED  SAXIFKAGEH. 

The  genus  Saxifraga  is  one  of  the  largest 
amongst  hardy  plants,  embracing  as  it  does  an 
extremely  wide  variation  as  regards  habit  of 
growth,  every  intermediate  size  being  repre- 
sented, from  the  Lichen-like  S.  squarrosa  to  the 
largest  of  the  Megasea  or  Ligulate  section,  that 
often  attains  .3  ft.  or  more  in  height,  and  the 
large  S.  peltata,  the  leaves  of  which  are  almost 
as  massive  as  those  of  the  Rhubarb. 

The  Megaseas  or  the  Ligulate  group  of  Saxi- 
fraga are  entirely  different  in  aspect  to  the 
dwarf  sections.  All  the  species  are  characterised 
by  having  large  undivided  leaves,  of  a  leathery 
consistency,  not  fleshy,  as  the  name  crassifoli'a 
would  lead  one  to  imagine.  These  are  attached 
to  a  stout  stem,  that  either  runs  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  sometimes  grows  erect, 
which  stems  often  represent  the  growth  of  a 
series  of  years,  branching,  of  course,  as  the  pro- 
cess of  flowering  goes  on.  Tliey  have  but  a 
comparatively  local  distribution,  being  confined 
to  the  Himalayas  and  the  far-east  mountains  of 
Siberia,  and  possess  no  European  or  New  A\'orld 
representatives.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
.species  and  varieties  in  cultivation,  all  of  which 
are  worthy  of  culture,  and  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  S.  purpurascens,  grow  without  much 
care.    These  are 

S.  CKASSIFOLIA  (Linnseus). — In  this  well- 
known  species  the  leaves  are  large,  broad,  and 
obovate  in  shape,  with  the  base  tapering  down 
the  sides  of  the  petiole.  The  margins  are 
slightly  indented,  and  perfectly  free  from  hairs, 
as  also  is  the  surface  of  the  leaf  ;  its  flowers  are 
produced  in  dense  panicled  cymes,  rising  from 
the  terminal  shoots  in  .showy  pendent  inasses  ; 
they  are  of  a  light  rosy  colour  with  the  slightest 
lilac  tint,  and  they  are  produced  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April ;  in  spite  of  tlie  somewhat 
coarse  appearance  of  the  leaves,  they  form  a 
very  gay  and  useful  accessory  to  the  beauty  of 
the  spring  garden.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Siberia,  and  has  been  in  cultiva 
tion  since  170-").  Var.  ovata,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, has  oval  leaves,  the  blades  scarcely 
narrowing  at  all  into  the  foot-stalks.  It 
throws  its  flowers  well  above  the  foliage, 
wliicli  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour.  Var.  rubj-a, 
similar  to  the  last,  but  flowers  of  a  deep  tinge  of 
rose.  Var.  orbicularis,  sometimes  ranked  as  a 
species  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  growing 
form,  with  the  leaves  rather  broader  than  those 
of  ovata,  and  a  more  branching  habit.  A  free 
bloomer,  producing  an  abundance  of  light  rosy 
flowers,  whicli  are  well  elevated  above  the 
foliage.  Var.  media,  a  distinct  and  ornamental 
variety,  with  large  dark  .shining  green  leaves, 
bi'ight  ro.9y  pink  flowers,  produced  in  very  large 
clusters  on  strong  stems,  in  great  profusion. 
There  is  also  a  variety  with  variegated  foUage 
called  aureo-marginata. 

S.  conDiFOLiA  (Ilaworth)  is  by  far  the 
most  frequently  met  with  in  cultivation,  obtain- 
ing its  name  from  the  heart-shaped  character  of 
the  leaves.  (.'ompared  with  crassifolia,  the 
leaves  are  much  larger,  nearly  as  broad  as  they 
are  long,  and  distinctly  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
also  indented  along  the  margin  with  a  series  of 
rounded  little   notches.      The   inflorescence   is 


similar  to  crassifolia,  but  produced  in  bolder 
masses  ;  the  individual  flowers  are  larger, 
not  so  pendent,  and  of  ro.se  colour  without  the 
lilac  tinge.  This  is  the  plant  so  frequently  met 
with  in  old  shrubberies,  where  it  grows  in  broad 
patches.  It  thrives  under  trees,  enjoying  the 
summer  shade  they  afford,  and  are  bright  with 
the  masses  of  pink  flowers  in  early  spring.  It 
is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  about  the  same  time  as  the  last 
species,  but  overlooked  by  Linna>u8,  or  perhaps 
considered  only  as  a  variety.  Var.  purpurea,  a 
new  variety,  much  finer  than  the  type.  The 
foliage  is  broad  and  handsome,  and  the  stout 
flower-stalks  rise  high  above  it,  bearing  large 
dense  clusters  of  rich  pinkish-purple  blossoms. 

S.  LIGULATA  (Wallich)  is  aNepaul  plant  with 
broadly  obovate  leaves,  slightly  crispate  at  the 
margin,  and  di.--tinctly,  but  not  densely,  ciliated  ; 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces  are  glabrous.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  small  cymose  panicles, 
white,  with  a  rosy  tint  towards  the  margin  of 
the  petals  ;  the  anthers,  before  expansion,  are  of 
a  deep  crimson  colour,  which  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  tlie  flowers.  Coming  from  Nepaul,and 
with  the  tendency  to  very  early  spring  growth, 
it  is  liable  to  suffer  from  frosts  ;  this  form  of 
injury  occurring  in  three  or  four  consecutive 
.seasons  so  weakens  the  plant  as  ultimately  to 
kill  it ;  care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  to  give 
it  a  nice  sheltered  situation,  where  it  may  also 
have  the  benefit  of  a  bit  of  shade.  The  varieties 
rubra  and  speciosa  are  finer  than  the  type  in 
every  way,  the  latter  being  particularly  so. 

S.  ciLiATA  (Pioyle). — Under  this  name  two 
plants,  perfectly  distinct,  are  figured  respectively 
in  the  Butankal  licyister  and  the  Botanical 
Mayazine  ;  the  former  represents  a  plant  with 
leaves  devoid  of  hairs,  except  at  the  margin, 
where  they  are  densely  arranged,  and  hence 
give  rise  to  the  appropriate  specific  title  ;  the 
latter  represents  a  plant  whose  entire  leaf  sur- 
face is  covered  with  an  array  of  erect  somewhat 
bristly  hairs,  rendering  the  ciliated  character 
quite  inconspicuous.  Royle,  in  his  description, 
says  that  the  leaves  are  sometimes  suffused  with 
scattered  hairs  over  the  surface  both  above  and 
below,  but  may  it  not  be  possible  that  he  has 
mixed  up  two  distinct  species  under  one  descrip- 
tion ?  Taking  S.  ciliata,  figured  in  the  Regkter 
as  the  true  one,  and  referring  that  of  the 
Mai/iizi/ie  to  Lindley's  .S.  thysanodes,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  description  :  The  leaves  are 
broadly  obovate,  slightly  cordate  at  the  base, 
perfectly  glabrous  on  the  surface,  but  margined 
with  a  dense  array  of  somewhat  bristly  cili.i;, 
accompanied  by  a  conspicuous  line  of  red  colour  ; 
the  flowers  are  whitish,  not  nearly  as  large  as 
in  the  previous  species,  arranged  in  a  lax 
branching  panicle  ;  the  segments  of  the  calyx 
are  deeply  divided  and  fringed  with  hairs.  This 
plant  conies  from  the  Jlus-soree  range  of  hills, 
where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  somewhat  lower 
than  S.  ligulata,  hence  the  cultural  remarks 
given  above  apply  equally  to  this  species. 

S.  THYSANODES  (Lindley)  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  plant  as  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Sfar/a- 
zine  as  ciliata.  It  is  of  very  dwarf  habit ;  the 
leaves  are  broadly  oval,  supported  on  short 
thick  flesliy  petioles;  they  are  covered  with 
erect  bristly  hairs,  both  above  and  below; 
broadly  crenate  as  to  the  margin,  not  cordate. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  small  numbers  on 
an  almost  simjile  inflorescence ;  the  petals  are 
of  a  creamy  white  colour  tinted  with  crimson, 
short,  expanded,  and  not  unguiculate ;  the 
calyx  segments  are  entire,  not  fringed;  the  scape 
is  a  beautiful  bright  crimson,  as  also  is  the  tube 
of  the  calyx.  This  plant  was  sent  home  by 
Royle  from  the  Mussoree  Hills,  and  is  a  inucli 
more   tender  species  than  ciliata,    but  at  the 
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same  lime  more  attractive,  and  well  worthy  the 
protection  of  a  frame,  or  even  a  cool  green- 
house. 

S.  punpuiiASCENS  (Ilooker  and  Thomson)^  is, 
perhaps,  the  very  tiuest  of  the  whole  section. 
It  lays  claim  to  Sikkim  as  its  native  habitat ; 
there,  at  an  altitude  of  some  12,000  ft.  to  14,000 
ft.,  it  revels  in  atmospheric  purity  liigh  above 
the  Khododendron  zone  of  the  Himalayas. 
Its  leaves  are  smaller  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  bi-oadly  ovate,  perfectly  glabrous 
and  shining,  with  a  smooth  margin,  neatly 
edged  with  red,  the  same  colour  being  also 
conspicuous  in  the  mid-rib.  The  scape  rises  to 
a  height  of  1 0  or  1:2  in.,  is  considerably  branched, 
and  sparsely  covered  with  dark  glandular  hairs; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  pendent  masses, 
both  calyx  and  corolla  being  alike  as  to  colour, 
which  consists  of  an  unusual  combination  of 
red  and  purple.  Though  the  plant  is  by  no 
means  a  rapid  grower,  yet  it  possesses  a  good 
vigorous  constitution,  and  is  perfectly  liardy. 
Unless  increased  by  seeds  it  will  be  some  time 
before  it  becomes  plentiful  in  the  country.  Our 
plate  was  drawn  by  the  late  Mr.  Noel'  Hum- 
phreys, shortly  before  Ids  death,  from  plants 
flowering  m  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting, 
where  this  as  well  as  all  the  Megaseas  are 
grown  well. 

S.  Steaciieyi  (Ilooker)  is  a  strong-growing 
plant,  somewhat  closely  related  to  cordifolia. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  slightly 
undulate  ;  the  margins  obscurely  indented,  and 
lined  with  very  short  hairs ;  its  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  broad  branching  panicles,  of  a  light 
pinkish  colour  with  a  shade  of  lilac  therein. 
Its  closest  ally  is  S.  ciliata,  from  which  it  pos- 
sesses the  following  well-marked  distinctions  : 
A  greater  l)readth  of  leaf  as  compared  with  the 
length  ;  a  moi'e  irregular  arrangement  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  supported  on  shorter  foot- 
stalks, the  blooming  cymes  being  larger  and 
more  floriferous  ;  and  the  plant,  as  coming  from 
a  higher  altitude  (some  li',000  ft.  on  the  Hima- 
layas) being  hardier,  and  quite  capable  of  stand- 
ing our  climate.  It  blooms  in  March,  and 
should  have  in  cultivation  a  special  nook  allotted 
to  it,  sheltered  either  by  shrubs  in  the  border  or 
ty  protecting  masses  in  the  rockery,  otherwise, 
if  exposed  to  the  bleak  winds  with  which  the 
month  of  March  is  usually  and  unhappily  asso- 
ciated, the  plant  would  soon  be  shorn  of  the 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  its  blossoms.  The 
species  crassifolia,  ligulata,  and  cordifolia  with 
tlieir  varieties  grow  and  flower  in  any  soil 
or  position,  and  are  thoroughly  hardy  ;  but  it 
is  desirable  to  encourage  their  early-flowering 
habits  by  placing  them  in  warm  sunny  posii ions, 
where  the  line  flowers  may  he  induced  to  open 
well.  They  are  perhaps  more  worthy  of  asso- 
ciation witn  the  larger  spring  flowers  and  with 
herbaceous  plants  than  with  dwarf  alpines,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  being  naturalised  on  bare 
sunny  banks,  in  sunny  wild  parts  of  the 
pleasure-ground,  or  by  wood  walks.  They  may 
also  be  used  with  fine  effect  on  rough  rock  or 
root  work,  near  cascades,  or  on  rocky  margins 
to  streams  or  artificial  water,  their  fine,  ever- 
green, glossy  foliage  being  quite  distinct.  They 
also  make  valuable  pot-plants  for  decorating  the 
conservatory  in  winter  and  spring.  Plants  well 
grown  in  a  warm  border  during  summer,  and 
potted  in  autumn,  woidd  make  handsome 
greenhouse  or  window  plants  in  full  flower 
soon  after  Christmas.  It  is  easily  propagated 
by  dividing  the  old  roots.  In  small  gardens 
these  plants  should  be  both  well  known  and 
■well  grown;  and  they  are  pre-eminently  fitted 
for  town  gardens,  as  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
least  to  mind  the  smoky  atmo.sphere,  but  thrive 
well  and  bloom  plentifully  every  year.         G. 
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FORCED  STRAWBERRIES  IN  AUTUMN. 
I  IMAGINE  the  time  is  not  far  di.stant  when  the 
forcing  of  Strawberries  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  and  perhaps  also  Decem- 
ber— though  that  is  too  late  to  expect  good- 
flavoured  fruit — will  become  a  common  practice 
in  gardens  of  any  pretensions,  or  at  least  where 
Strawberries  are  forced  in  spring.  The  practica- 
bility of  forcing  the  Strawberry  in  autumn  has 
been  long  known  and  understood  among  gar- 
deners, but  it  has  not  been  considered  an  urgent 
matter,  as  other  kinds  of  fruit  are  then  plentiful, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  March,  April,  and  May, 
when  Strawberries  are  the  most  acceptable  fruit 
on  the  dessert  table.  They  would  fill  a  gap,  how- 
ever, in  October  and  November,  when  Peaches 
and  Plums  are  pretty  well  over,  and  would  doubt- 
less be  appreciated.  Nor  is  their  production  so 
late  in  the  season  such  a  difficult  or  uncertain 
matter  as  it  is  in  spring,  for  the  plants  are  surer 
to  fruit  and  need  less  forcing.  Plants  that  have 
been  forced  in  spring  should  be  employed  for 
autumn  work.  It  is  usual  to  plant  these  out  for 
the  chance  of  an  autumn  crop,  and  principally 
because  they  always  bear  well  the  following  season, 
but  for  forcing  they  require  to  be  potted.  In 
oriler  to  be  able  to  use  the  plants  both  for  forcing 
and  planting  out  afterwards,  we  have  on  some  oc- 
casions shaken  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  in 
June  and  July,  or  thereabout,  and  planted  tliem 
out  in  good  soil  in  a  shallow  fi-ame.  The  plants 
grew  and  flowered  well  without  any  protection, 
and  the  lights  were  only  put  on  the  fi'ame  later  in 
the  season  to  ripen  the  fruit  perfectly;  and  as  soon 
as  the  crop  was  over  the  plants  were  planted  out  in 
the  quarters.  Of  course  they  had  then  made  great 
quantities  of  new  roots,  and  when  put  out  they 
were  much  in  tlie  same  condition  as  they  would 
have  been  had  they  been  outside  from  the  begin- 
ning. As  it  is,  however,  late  before  plants  treated 
in  this  way  can  be  planted  out,  they  should  be 
mulched,  to  protect  the  roots  from  severe  frosts. 
In  one  case  the  plants  bore  a  famous  crop  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  that  is,  three  good  and  certain  crops 
from  the  same  plants,  in  little  less  time  than  twelve 
months.  When  planted  in  the  frame  at  midsum- 
mer, the  old  forced  leaves  are  shorn  clear  off, 
wliich  induce  a  fi-esh  growth  and  fresh  vigorous 
flowers.  We  mention  this  plan  of  managing  the 
plants,  but  it  is  hardly  practicable  when  the  fruit 
is  wanted  in  November  or  later.  In  this  case  the 
spring-forced  plants  should  be  potted  in  July  and 
August  (they  are  apt  to  fruit  too  soon  if  potted 
earlier)  and  grown  on  in  the  usual  way.  Of 
course  all  the  old  leaves  must  be  cut  clean  off, 
and  the  balls  of  old  roots  broken  up  and  shaken 
out  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the  jjlants  going  back 
into  the  same  sized  pots  again,  and  they  should  be 
potted  in  good  soil.  Many  of  the  plants  will 
produce  flowers  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow ; 
but  those  early  flowers  should  be  pinched  off,  as 
they  come  to  nothing — it  is  the  flowers  that  ap- 
pear after  a  fresh  growth  of  leaves  has  been  pro- 
duced that  bear  the  true  autumn  crop  of  fruit. 
This  second  and  main  crop  of  flowers  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  intermittent  bloom  that  is 
cropping  up  here  and  there  on  the  plants  pre- 
viously ;  the  scapes  are  stronger  and  the  flowers 
larger  and  more  numerous,  and  the  plants  all 
flower  at  the  same  time,  just  like  the  outdoor 
plantations  at  the  beginning  of  summer.  Last 
autumn,  in  many  instances,  I  counted  as  many  as 
forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  good  flowers  on  single  plants 
of  Black  Prince,  Vicomtesse  Hfiricart  de  Thury, 
and  Keen's  Seedling,  and  where  it  succeeds 
Prince  of  Wales  as  well  as  other  early  kinds  do 
just  about  as  well.  This  \vill  give  your  readers 
some  idea  what  kind  of  crops  they  may  expect 
from  such  plants.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  weather,  but  it  will  hardly  be  found  necessary 
to  house  the  plants  till  they  come  into  flower, 
unless  it  be  later  than  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October,  and  when  they  are  placed 
under  glass,  little  forcing  and  less  fire  heat  will  be 
needed  till  the  weather  grows  colder.  A  good 
deal  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  time  when 


the  fruit  is  wanted  ;  but  in  any  case  no  one  can 
go  wrong  in  treating  the  plants  as  forced  Straw- 
berry plants  are  generally  treated,  and  a  good  deal 
may  be  done  by  pushing  or  retarding  the  crop  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Those  wdio  think  of 
going  in  for  autumn  forcing  we  should  recom- 
mend to  pot  their  plants  at  different  intervals — 
say,  one  batch  in  July  for  coming  in  in  September 
and  October,  and  the  remainder  in  August  to 
succeed  the  October  batches.  I  have  here  simply 
recorded  the  result  of  our  practice  as  carried  out 
occasionally  during  past  years,  for  autumn  forcing 
has  not  j'et  been  reduced  to  a  .system  with  us,  but 
in  future  it  probably  will  be.  Hitherto  scarcity  of 
kitchen  garden  space  has  compelled  us  to  jjlant 
out  most  of  our  forced  Strawberries  for  summer 
crop.  J.  S.  W. 


TWO  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  IN  A  POT. 

It  is  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  that 
the  practice  of  laying  two  runners,  or 
of  placing  two  Strawberry  plants  in  the 
same  pot  is  advisable.  The  Strawberry 
is  such  a  free-growing  subject  that  if  good 
runners  can  be  laid  anywhere  during  June,  and 
the  plants  are  treated  with  ordinary  care,  some 
four  or  five  good  sound  crowns  will  be  formed  by 
the  autumn,  and  where  a  Strawberry  plant  attains 
these  dimensions  it  is  quite  large  enough  for 
culture  under  glass.  In  fact,  I  consider  that  three 
crowns  are  quite  enough.  In  the  case  of  a  pot 
Strawberry  there  should  be  development  enough 
of  foliage  to  ensure  the  pots  becoming  well  filled 
with  roots  by  the  close  of  the  summer ; 
more  than  this  is  scarcely  desirable,  or 
the  labour  of  watering  becomes  too  great  a 
task,  especially  in  the  case  of  late  crops,  when  the 
plants  are  during  the  swelling  and  ripening 
season  subjected  to  the  full  force  of  a  May  sun. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  when  a  large 
number  of  plants  are  required  the  supply  of  early 
runners  does  not  meet  the  demand,  and  that 
runners  made  in  July  have  to  be  taken.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  these  are  not  quite  so  strong  as  one 
would  like  to  have  them,  so  that  when  laid  into 
6-in.  pots  they  frequently  fail  to  furnish  the  same 
satisfactorily  by  the  end  of  the  growing  period. 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  grower  will  do  well  to 
lay  two  runners  in  the  same  pot,  and  if  he  so 
wills  it  he  may  in  August  lay  three  together, 
by  wliicli  means  he  will  by  the  end  of 
September  be  provided  with  good  specimens, 
each  one  having  three  good  crowns,  the  said  being 
well  packed  with  roots.  Some  of  the  finest  fruit 
I  ever  saw  were  grown  on  plants  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  plants  intended  to  supply  the  runners 
were  not  put  out  until  the  beginning  of  June,  so 
that  the  runners  were  late,  but  they  were  ex 
tremely  vigorous,  and  I  never  saw  plants  carry  off 
a  crop  so  well  as  they  did  the  following  spring 
When  through  any  unforeseen  cause  runners  are 
not  forthcoming  at  the  early  date  considered 
best  for  laying,  or  when  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
quite  up  to  the  work  in  point  of  strength,  the  best 
way  will  be  to  lay  two  or  even  more  in  a  pot  to- 
gether, angling  them  so  that  each  one  stands  in  a 
measure  free  from  its  ueishbour. 

The  great  point  is  to  secure  a  good  plant 
callable  of  ripening  off  a  fair  average  crop  of 
fi'uit,  and  when  through  tardy  laying  or  deficiency 
in  vigour  in  the  runners  it  is  feared  that  they 
may  not  fill  the  pots  full  of  roots  or  develop  the 
desired  fruit-bearing  capacity,  then  make  sure  by 
putting  two  runners  or  two  plants  in  the  same 
pot.  Better  far  have  two  good  plants  in  a  pot  than 
one  bad  one,  and  this  is  sure  to  be  the  case  if  the 
single  runner  when  laid  has  not  time  or  rooting 
power  sulflcient  to  fill  the  pots  full  of  fibres  by 
the  autumn.  Happening  sometimes  to  be  short  of 
plants  of  the  late  kinds,  such  as  Sir  C.  Napier, 
we  have  often  quite  late  in  the  season  put  two 
good  healthy  plants  in  a  pot  together,  and 
generally  speaking  they  have  done  very  well. 
The  best  plan  is  to  lay  a  strong  runner  early,  but 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  two  runners  or  two 
plants  may  be  placed  together  in  the  same  pot. 

J.   COENHILL. 
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Strawberries. — Can  "  Cambrian,''  as  a  piac- 
tical  man,  seriously  entertain  the  notion  tliat 
two  plants  in  a  pot  will  produce  more  fruit  than 
one  '  As  to  not  "  offering  argument  against  the 
practice,"  I  considered,  and  do  still  consider,  the 
whole  thing  so  preposterous  as  not  to  require 
argument,  at  least  not  to  convince  ordinarj'  culti- 
vators of  the  fallacy  of  the  practice  ;  but  if,  per- 
force, one  must  be  argumentative,  I  will  put  the 
case  thus  :  At  the  present  moment  we  have  some 
hundreds  of  plants,  one  in  a  pot,  be  it  understood, 
the  said  pots  being  already  so  full  of  roots  that 
on  turning  them  out  there  is  not  a  particle  of  soil 
visible,  the  roots  are  so  matted  together  ;  what, 
then,  would  be  the  result  were  there  two  plants 
instead  of  one  ?  The  answer  is  palpable,  viz., 
premature  ripening,  or  rather  starv'ation  ripening 
of  crowns  to  the  proportionate  deterioration  of 
fruiting  ijroperties.  No,  no,  "  Cambrian  ;"  the 
poetical  allusion  to  the  "  two  blades  of  grass  "  is 
not  appropriate  here.  Should  3'ou  think  so,  in  the 
interest  of  horticulture  you  should  put  your 
theory  into  practice  next  j'ear,  and  invite  us  to 
see  the  results. — \V.  W. 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Now  is  the  proper  time  to  pot  maiden  plants  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  which  may  be  required  for 
this  structure.  The  pots  need  not  exceed  8  in.  or 
10  in.  in  diameter ;  while  trees  that  may  have 
been  shifted  about  this  time  last  j'car  may  be 
placed  in  their  fruiting  pots,  and  these  need  seldom 
e.Kceed  12  in.  or  11  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  case 
of  older  trees,  which  may  have  been  some  years 
in  their  respective  pots,  and  to  which  rich  elevated 
surface  dressings  have  been  applied,  these  latter 
should  now  be  removed,  and  the  exhausted  soil 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  full  of  roots,  which 
must  also  be  removed  to  a  depth,  if  possible,  of 
not  less  than  one-third  the  depth  of  the  pots, 
while  all  roots  which  may  have  penetrated  into 
the  bed  of  soil  upon  which  the  pots  have  been 
placed  must  necessarily  be  severed,  and  this 
should  be  done  carefully  by  a  clean  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife.  It  is  desirable  that  the  pots  in  which 
fruit  trees  are  intended  to  remain  and;bear  fruit  for 
many  years  should  be  provided  with  several  holes 
in  the  bottom,  in  order  to  allow  the  roots  to  pass 
freely  from  the  pots  into  the  bed  of  prepared  soil; 
for,  although  it  is  very  desirable  to  encourage  by 
ricli  surface  dressings  the  production  of  feeding 
roots  near  tlie  surface,  it  is  nevertheless  a  safe 
practice  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  rooting  into 
the  border  on  which  the  pots  are  placed.  1  say  a 
certain  amount,  because  any  tendency  to  over- 
luxuriance  is  readily  checked  at  any  time  by 
merely  raising  one  side  of  the  pot  and  severing  a 
portion  of  the  roots. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  readily  admitted  that  a  plant 
with  a  portion  of  its  roots  at  liberty  to  search  for 
suitable  food  in  a  border  of  properly  prepared 
soil  is  less  likely  to  sutf er  from  anything  like  neg- 
lect in  the  matter  of  watering  than  where  it  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  what  is  given  to  it  day 
by  day.  It  is  not,  however,  advisable  to  place 
newly  potted  trees  at  once  upon  a  border  of  rich 
soil,  as  the  roots  might  not  unlikely  pass  into  it 
before  they  had  thoroughly  filled  tlie  pots— a  cir- 
cumstance easily  prevented  by  placing  a  slate  or 
tile  between  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  the  surface 
of  the  border.  The  bod  of  soil  on  which  the  pots 
are  to  be  placed  should  be  well  forked  over  and 
all  roots  carefully  picked  out,  and,  if  considered 
necessarj-,  the  border  should  have  fresh  material 
added  to  it  in  the  form  of  rich  loamy  soil,  with  an 
admixture  of  well-rotted  manure,  bone  dust,  or 
road  scrapings,  and  should  then  be  made  per- 
fectly level  and  somewhat  firm,  and  the  pots  may 
then  be  placed  in  their  proper  position  upon  it, 
and  such  pots  as  have  had  the  exhausted  surface 
soil  removed  should  have  this  at  once  replaced  by 
fresh  rich  compost,  composed  chiefly  of  rich  turfy 
loam  and  manure.  Where  plants  of  the  Peach  or 
other  fruit  trees  are  planted  out  in  the  borders  of 
the  house  it  is  in  most  instances  necessary  to 
partially  lift  and  annually  subject  them  to  more 
or  less  root  pruning,  according  to  the  health  or 


condition  of  the  plant,  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
luxuriance  and  their  occupying  more  space  in  the 
structure  than  is  desirable. 

When  all  has  been  finished  in  the  way  of  pot- 
ting and  repotting,  the  pots,  as  well  as  the  entire 
surface  of  the  borders,  should  be  neatly  covered 
with  dry  Fern  or  light  stable  litter,  which  will 
exclude  frost  and  drought,  and  keep  all  in  a 
healthy  and  comfortable  condition  tliroughout  the 
winter  while  all  pruning  should  be  defeiTed 
until  spring.  I  am  assuming  that  the  orchard 
house  is  an  unheated  structure  ;  but  should  tliis 
be  otherwise,  aud  should  space  in  it  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  wintering  or  bedding  plants, 
&c.,  the  fruit  trees  may  then  be  placed  as  closely 
together  as  is  possible  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
structure,  with  the  pots  well  covered  with  litter 
of  some  kind,  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
undue  evaporation  ;  and  they  may  remain  in  this 
position  until  the  buds  show  indications  of  return- 
ing spring,  when  all  should  be  properly  arranged, 
and  the  trees  should  then  be  pruned,  and  water 
carefully  supplied  to  them  as  may  be  found  to  be 
necessarv.  G, 


The  Hampton  Court  Vine.— One  sees, 
hardly  with  regret,  that  a  large  branch  of  this 
Vine  is  dying.  The  old  Vine  has  played  its  part, 
and  may  well  be  permitted  to  die  in  ripe  old  age. 
Its  bunches  now  are  small  and  produced  in  too 
great  abundance  forthe  fruit  to  ripen  well. — A.  D. 

Strawberry  plants  for  an  acre.— The 
number  of  plants  required  for  an  acre  at  any 
given  distance  apart  may,  says  Messrs.  Ellwanger 
and  Bariy,  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  number 
of  square  feet  in  an  acre  (ilij.-jGU)  by  the  number 
of  square  feet  given  to  each  plant,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  distance  between  the 
rows  by  the  distance  between  the  plants.  Tlius 
Strawberries  planted  3  ft.  by  1  ft.  give  each  plant 
three  square  feet,or  11,.'320  plants  to  the  acre. 

Vine    growing    in   Germany.  —  I   was 

very  much  interested  this  year  in  the  different 
modes  in  which  they  grow  Vines  in  the  wine 
cocmtry  which  fringes  the  Rhine  for  so  long  a 
distance.  I  observed  them  chiefly  at  Neuhausen 
on  June  10,  and  found  two  modes  of  culture 
pursued.  In  the  first  instance  the  Vines  were 
trained  up  a  6-f  t.  pole,  and  stopped  at  that  height. 
Six  or  seven  stems  were  trained  up  the  pole  from 
the  same  root,  encouraging  side  growths  for  the 
fruiting  wood.  In  the  other  method,  one  leading 
stem  was  grown  up  and  bent  down,  and  tied  to 
the  footstalk,  so  as  to  form  a  hoojj,  round  which 
the  growth  was  made  and  the  fruit  burne.  It  was 
too  early  to  fully  appreciate  the  full  merits  of 
these  respective  modes,  but  any  of  your  readers 
who  are  now  on  the  spot  may  perhaps  enlighten 
us. — Edward  H.  Allen. 

Uprooting  bush  fruits.— In  The  Garden 
(p.  22"))  "C.  JI.  O.''  describes  how  steam  power 
is  used  for  rapidlj'  uprooting  timber  trees.  I  have 
not  seen  steam  power  applied  to  such  a  purpose, 
but  about  here  old  plantations  of  bush  fruits, 
such  as  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  are  uprooted  by 
horse  power ;  a  chain  is  slipped  round  the  stem  of 
the  bush,  and  the  horse  draws  it  out  of  the  ground, 
a  good  portion  of  the  roots  adhering  to  it.  After 
lying  for  a  time  to  dry,  the  uprooted  bushes  are 
drawn  together,  and  made  into  a  bonfire  along 
with  hedge  trimmings,  weeds,  &c.,  and  the  ashes 
make  a  valuable  manure.  The  land  is  then  ready 
for  cultivating.  In  many  orchards  consisting  of 
standard  trees  undercropped  for  a  certain  number 
of  j-ears  with  bush  fruits,  the  latter  are  removed 
as  soon  as  the  shade  from  the  standards  becomes 
too  dense  for  them  to  be  productive,  and  then  the 
land  is  sown  with  gi-ass  for  sheep  feeding.  This 
system  has  many  merits  ;  the  standard  trees  get 
up  to  a  large  size  more  rapidly  when  the  soil  is 
cultivated  for  several  years  after  planting,  but 
they  are  decidedly  more  prolific  when  the  surface 
is  converted  into  pasture  as  they  attain  mature 
age, or  say  lOor  12yearsafterplanting. — J.Gkoom, 
Linton. 

Strawberry   plants    for  forcing.  — A 
good  beginning  in  tliis  matter  is  of  so  much  im- 


portance, that  most  cultivators  will  agree  that 
layering  in  small  pots  is  better  than  taking  up 
rooted  runners ;  the  plants  are  more  Wgorous, 
and  ready  for  shifting  into  their  fruiting  pots 
earlier.  As  to  the  best  sized  pot  for  fruiting  the 
plants  in,  much  depends  on  the  time  when  they 
are  ready  for  potting,  and  when  they  are  to  be 
started.  If  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit  is  desired, 
the  plants  should  be  in  as  large  pots  as  they  will 
pack  full  of  roots  by  the  end  of  the  season  (a  little 
earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  date  at  which 
they  are  to  be  started),  but  not  larger.  This  year 
my  plants  were  ready  for  potting  by  the  middle 
of  July,  and  those  to  be  started  first  are  now  in 
G-inch  pots ;  the  variety  is  Sir  Joseph  I'axton,  and 
the  second  batch  (President)  potted  at  the  same 
time  are  in  7-inch  pots.  If  the  plants  had  not 
been  ready  for  jiotting  before  the  end  of  July  or 
first  week  in  August,  they  would  have  been  potted 
in  5-inch  and  G-inch  pots  Nothing  is  gained 
by  putting  the  plants  in  smaller  pots,  for  sufficient 
space  must  be  allowed  for  the  foliage.  Certainly 
plants  in  4-inch  pots  will  occupy  a  little  more 
space  than  those  in  3-inch  jjots,  but  the  fruit  will  be 
in  proportion,  and  in  a  given  space  a  greater 
weight  of  finer  fniit  will  thus  be  obtained. — W. 
Crane,  (juarterton-n  Part,  Cork. 

Cause  of  Pear  blight. — Professor  P.urrill 
says  that  "  the  immediate  cause  of  this  disease  is 
a  living  organism,  which  produces  a  fermentation 
of  the  material  stored  in  the  cells,  especially  those 
of  the  liber."  Others  have  discovered  this  same 
organism,  which  is  always  present  in  trees  affected 
with  blight.  But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here. 
It  was  necessary  to  know  and  not  to  guess  that 
these  organisms  were  the  cause  and  not  the  effect 
of  the  blight.  If  they  were  the  cause,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  their  introduction  into  a 
healthy  tree  would  produce  the  same  disease.  That 
has  been  tested  by  experiment.  An  isolated  acre 
of  ground,  on  which  were  ninety-four  Pear  trees, 
was  selected  for  the  trial.  One  method  of  experi- 
ment was  to  cut  off  small  portions  of  the  diseased 
bark  and  insert  thesame  into  healthy  trees.  Sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  all  such  trees  took  the  disease. 
These  experiments  were  varied,  and  every  experi- 
ment tended  to  the  same  result.  The  peculiar 
form  and  character  of  this  organism  is  well  known. 
It  requires  glasses  of  great  power  to  discover  it, 
but  with  these  there  is  no  difficult}'  in  understand- 
ing its  true  character.  The  yeast  that  is  used  in 
making  bread  contains  the  germs  of  vegetation 
that  will  propagate  itself,  under  the  right  condi- 
tions of  heat  and  moisture,  so  rapidly  as  to  pro- 
duce the  desu-ed  effect  of  raising  the  bread.  This 
princiijle  in  the  yeast  belongs  to  the  same  class  as 
this  organism  in  the  blight. —  Countnj  Genilfman. 

Digging  Strawberry  beds.— The  present 
is  decidedly  the  most  favourable  period  for  the 
digging  up  the  intervening  spaces  in  Strawberry 
beds,  and  where  they  are  dug  at  all  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  the  work  done.  In  fact,  the 
sooner  it  is  done  after  tlie  crop  is  gathered  the 
better,  for  the  custom  of  digging  them  in  winter 
or  spring  does  far  more  harm  than  good  ;  and  if 
unable  through  press  of  work  to  get  them  done 
before  the  end  of  this  month,  I  would  prefer  let- 
ting them  go  entirely  undisturbed  at  the  root  for 
the  year  round.  Our  custom  is  to  plant  out  of 
pots  such  plants  as  have  been  forced  under  glass 
in  rows  2.^  ft.  apart,  aud  the  plants  2  ft. 
apart  in  the  row,  digging  the  ground  as  we 
proceed,  which,  if  in  good  condition,  will  not 
need  any  fresh  manure  ;  but  before  winter  sets  in 
a  good  coat  of  partially  decayed  manure  is  spread 
evenly  over  the  bed,  which  acts  as  a  protection  to 
the  plants  from  severe  frost,  and  works  in  gra- 
dually to  the  roots,  preparing  them  for  a  vigorous 
start  in  spring.  This  numurc  is  left  rough  during 
the  winter,  and  in  spring  is  raked  down  fine,  all 
weeds,  stones,  &c.,  being  removed  as  soon  as  the 
grrowth  of  young  foliage  is  observed.  About  the 
time  the  flower-spikes  of  the  Strawberries  begin 
to  show,  a  good  mulching  of  stable  litter  is  worked 
in  between  the  rows,  that  tends  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean  and  roots  moist,  while  the  rain  in  cleansing 
the  litter  washes  down  the  nutritive  properties  to 
the  roots,  thereby  greatly  invigorating  them,  and 
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causing  the  plants  to  send  up  strong  bold  flower- 
stalks  able  to  carry  a  full  crop.  After  trying 
several  other  substitutes,  I  tind  nothing  to  equal 
stable  litter,  which  at  this  time,  when  it  has  served 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  may  be  dug 
into  the  soil  between  the  rows,  and  the  same 
routine  adopted  the  following  year,  after  which, 
as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered,  we  cut  off  the 
plants  with  a  sharp  spade,  and  insert  any  kind  of 
late  Broccoli  or  winter  greens,  the  soil  being 
forked  up  between  the  rows  after  the  plants  get 
fairly  established.  Strawberries  thus  treated  will 
yield  enormous  crops,  but  after  the  second  year 
they  begin  to  fail,  and  are  no  longer  kept. — J.  G. 

A  few  market  Pears.— Market  growers 
are  pretty  well  agreed  that  it  is  both  capital  and 
labom-  lost  to  plant  choice  dessert  kinds  of  Pears 
as  standards  on  the  ordinary  orchard  system,  for 
although  the  Apple  does  so  well  in  that  form  it  is 
only  avery  liniited  number  of  sorts  of  Pears  that 
make  healthv  vigorous  trees  and  bear  regularly  as 
standards.  "l  have  proved  the  following  sorts  to 
be  w^ell  adapted  for  tlie  pvu-pose,  viz.,  the  Sweet- 
water or  Chalk  Pear,  an  early  very  prolific  kind 
■which  scarcely  ever  fails ;  Green  Chisel,  an  early 
useful  variety ;  and  the  Lammas,  a  pretty  I'ear, 
and  an  abundant  cropper,  but  one  which  only 
keeps  good  a  few  days ;  the  Hessel  or  Hazel  is  a 
good  continuous  bearer,  but  perhaps  the  best 
market  Pear  grown  is  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  a 
really  excellent  Pear,  and  when  large  and  fine,  as 
they  are  in  some  places  this  year,  I  question  if  any 
fruit  tree  that  we  can  grow  pays  better.  ^  Marie 
Louise  does  well  as  a  standard  in  some  soils,  and 
is  of  even  better  flavour  than  from  a  wall.  The 
Ashdown  Park  or  Crassane  forms  a  fine  drooping 
pyramid,  and  bears  prodigious  crops  of  really  good 
flavoured  medium-sized  Pears ;  Verulam,  a  large 
stewing  Pear,  is  also  a  profitable  sort  to  grow ; 
and  the  Windsor,  Old  Swan's  Egg,  and  Autumn 
Bergamot  are  all  good  useful  kinds.  Amongst 
new  ones.  Fertility  (Rivers)  is  highly  spoken  of ; 
Jersey  Gratioli  is  an  excellent  Pear,  but  if  anyone 
wants  to  go  in  for  collections  of  Pears  they  must 
have  trained  trees ;  dwarf  pyramids  or  bushes 
would,  however,  in  certain  cases  prove  profitable. 
— J.  G.,  Linton. 

Brushing  the  foliage  off  Peach  trees. 
— The  question  raised  by  "  I<\  B."  (p.  lil)  is  an 
old  one.  I  should  say  it  is  very  seldom  advisable 
to  brush  the  foliage  from  outdoor  Peaches  in 
autumn,  because  out  of  doors  the  leaves  are  sel- 
dom or  never  ripe  till  they  fall  of  their  own 
accord  ;  but  it  is  different  with  indoor  trees,  and 
in  regard  to  these  I  do  not  look  upon  "  F.  B.'s '' 
"  jiressure  "  test  as  worth  much,  if  anything.  It 
is  perfectly  well  known  that  any  Peach  trees,  and 
trees  under  glass  generally,  carry  their  leaves 
green  long  after  the  wood  is  ripe,  but  tlie  leaves 
are  ripe  and  ready  to  fall  nevertheless,  and  the 
slightest  brush  in  any  direction,  or  a  good  tap 
with  the  hand  on  the  tree  trunk,  will  bring  them 
down  in  showers.  I  used  to  think  it  a  wrong 
practice  to  brush  the  leaves  off,  but  under  these 
conditions  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  it  does  not 
do  the  sliglitest  injurj-.  The  reason  the 
leaves  hang  green  so  long  after  the  wood 
is  ripe  is  simply  because  they  have  not 
been  subjected  to  the  necessary  degree  of  cold. 
I  have  noticed  more  than  once  in  our  late  houses 
when  a  little  heat  was  kept  up  in  any  of  the  di- 
visions longer  than  on  the  others,  as  we  have  had 
to  do  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  a  late  crop  of 
Tomatoes,  for  example,  that  the  leaves  remained 
on  the  trees,  while  in  the  divisions  which  had  been 
thrown  open  to  the  air,  they  turned  yellow  and 
fell  in  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  temperature 
■will  indeed  make  a  diSerence  of  two  or  three 
weeks  as  regards  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  same 
thing  may  be  noticed  out-of-doors  in  the  case  of 
our  native  trees ;  the  leaves  will  remain  com- 
paratively green  if  the  weather  be  warm  and 
mild,  but  let  one  or  two  chilly  nights  come,  or  a 
slight  frost,  and  forty-eight  hours  or  less  -will 
bring  them  all  down.  It  is  also  the  same  with 
early  Vines,  which,  if  healthy,  keep  their  foliage 
on  long  after  the  wood  is  quite  ripe  and  the  crop 
is  cut,  and  it  is  quite  a  common  practice  to  prune 


with  the  leaves  on  the  Vines  ;  no  harm  results. 
It  is  not  safe  to  brush  Peach-tree  leaves  off  if  the 
wood  is  not  ripe  and  the  leaves  do  not  come 
away  readil}',  but  when  a  touch  brings  them  off 
it  will  do  no  harm  at  all. — J.  S.  W. 

Espaliers. — Mr.  Roberts  (p.  216)  cannot 
surely  have  ever  seen  a  good  espalier  or  taken  the 
trouble  to  consider  the  fact  that  a  wall  gives  a 
tree  a  better  climate  !  I  never  put  a  tree  on  walls 
that  I  find  does  well  as  a  standard,  but  walls  are 
essential  for  the  successful  culture  of  many  fruit 
trees.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Roberts  has  only  "  looked 
over  the  garden  -n'all "  as  regards  fruit  growing. 
— V. 


BOOKS. 

THE  FIG,  THE  MULBERRY,  AND  THE 
QUINCE.'* 

This  is  a  useful  pamphlet  on  these  subjects  by 
Mr.  Fish,  who  gives  their  liistory,  varieties,  culti- 
vation, and  diseases.  The  following  on  the  Fig 
house  is  instructive  : — 

A  Fig  house  need  hardly  differ  in  size  or  form 
from  a  vinery  or  Peach  house.  A  very  good 
arrangement  is  to  have  a  front  roof  trellis,  reach- 
ing to  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  roof, 
the  back  wall  in  this  case  to  be  also  covered  with 
Figs  trained  to  a  single  stem  to  a  height  of  3  ft. 
or  more.  The  Figs  should  then  be  trained  fan- 
fashion  to  cover  the  wall.  With  span-roofed 
houses  a  better  arrangement  can  hardly  be 
adopted  than,  say,  5-ft.  borders  all  round  the 
sides  of  the  houses,  furnished  with  bush  Figs 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  clothed  to  the  ground,  and 
having  a  path  3  ft.  or  more  wide,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  house,  leaving  the  centre  to  be  fur- 
nished with  lai-ge  bushes  or  standard  trees.  Un- 
heated  figgeries  can  scarcely  be  recommended,  as 
the  protection  of  glass  alone  will  hardly  suffice 
to  save  the  young  Aglets  from  destruction  by 
winter  frosts;  besides,  cool  Fig  houses  would 
barely  ripen  one  crop  in  our  uncertain  climate, 
unless  extra  care  was  taken  in  the  admission  of 
air,  &c.,  as  many  orchard  and  other  houses  are  far 
colder  than  a  sunny  south  wall.  With  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  heat  one  good  crop  a  year  is 
rendered  certain,  and  two  are  made  possible.  A 
Fig  house  should  be  heated  to  the  same  extent  as 
an  early  vinery.  Figs  require  a  higher  tempera- 
ture to  start  them  than  either  Peaches  or  Vines, 
and  luxuriate  when  growing  in  a  semi-tropical 
temperature  and  a  very  moist  atmosphere.  They 
will  scarcely  thrive  well  in  a  lower  temperature 
than  55°  to  65°,  and  in  ripening  70°  to  75°  will 
assist  in  adding  to  their  richness.  When  succes- 
sive crops  are  running  pretty  closely  on  the  heels 
of  the  ripe  or  ripening  Figs,  a  sort  of  compromise 
must  be  struck  between  the  two.  The  ripe  fruit 
should  have  a  high  temperature  and  an  arid 
atmosphere  to  finish  it  perfectly  and  prevent  its 
rotting  in  the  last  or  finishing  stage  ;  whereas  the 
green  fruit  enjoys  a  semi-saturated  atmosphere, 
and  may  be  swept  off  the  tree  with  a  rush,  should 
the  temperature  exceed  60°.  The  dropping  of  the 
growing  crop  may  also  proceed  from  dryness  at 
the  roots.  The  Fig,  especially  when  grown  in 
pots,  may  be  treated  as  a  semi-aquatic  during  its 
earlier  stages.  Overwatering  near  the  finish  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  wet  rot  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
fruit.  These  are  the  chief  and  most  vital  points 
to  keep  in  view  in  the  culture  of  the  Fig  under 
glass.  Of  course,  where  only  one  crop  a  year  is 
aimed  at,  the  treatment  of  the  Fig  becomes  more 
simple.  When  the  plants  are  well  furnished  with 
fruit  they  require  liberal  feeding.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, a  rather  poor  soil  for  Figs  is  best. 
Having  plenty  of  these  in  good  health,  it  becomes 
an  easy  matter  to  feed  them  -with  liquid  manure 
or  solid  dressings  of  well-rotted  manure.  These, 
as  soon  as  they  have  answered  their  purpose,  may 
be  either  withheld  or  removed  at  pleasure  ;  where- 
as, if  Figs  are  planted  in  rich  soil,  they  cannot  be 
got  out  of  it  when  their  growth  becomes  rank  or 
excessive. 

*  Bazaar  Office,  170,  Strand. 


Overhead  syringing  at  least  twice  a  day  is  most 
useful  to  Figs  under  glass.  It  keeps  the  leaves  in 
robust  health  and  free  from  red  spider,  a  great 
pest  when  once  it  gets  established.  Before  the 
fruit  gets  ripe  syringing  must,  however,  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Stopping  the  growing  shoots  is 
another  most  important  point.  Where  only  one 
crop  a  year  is  wanted,  the  shoots,  as  a  rule,  are 
better  unstopped,  unless  wliere  they  are  too  strong 
or  more  wood  is  needed  to  fill  up  the  space. 
Where  two  crops  are  wanted,  stop  every  young 
shoot  as  soon  as  it  has  made  three  or  five  leaves. 
The  results  are  twofold.  The  stopping  sends  back 
or  retains — practically  it  matters  not  which — 
more  nourishing  sap  into  the  swelling  Figs.  It 
also  forces  forth  a  young  figlet  in  the  axil  of  each 
young  leaf,  and  causes  them  to  grow  much  faster 
and  ripen  much  sooner  than  if  the  young  shoots 
had  not  been  stopped.  The  next  shoot  should, 
however,  never  be  stopped,  unless  a  third  crop  of 
Figs  is  desiderated  within  the  year.  Some  also 
pick  out  the  end  of  vigorous  dormant  shoots  be- 
fore they  break.  This  may  be  useful  at  times  in 
breaking  up  its  strength  and  producing  several 
shoots  of  medium  size  instead  of  one  strong  one, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  practice  is  neither  to  be  com- 
mended nor  followed,  as  generally  the  Figs  will 
produce  suflicient  bearing  wood  -without  it.  With 
the  proper  stopping  of  the  young  and  the  vigilant 
removal  of  any  weakly,  useless,  or  worn  out  shoots 
during  the  summer,  Fig  trees  under  glass  will 
need  little  or  no  pruning  in  winter.  When  the 
leaves  fall  they  should,  however,  be  thoroughly 
overhauled,  and  any  useless  snags  or  other  matters 
removed.  As  brown  scale  also  frequently  attacks 
them  under  glass  they  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined and  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water  if  any 
scales  or  tracks  of  them  are  found.  Then  make 
up  a  smear  of  equal  parts  of  soot,  lime,  and  sul- 
phur, with  a  dash  of  paraffin  oil  in  it,  and  paint 
the  whole  tree.  Keep  the  frost  from  the  Fig 
trees  throughout  the  winter,  and  start  them  in 
January  or  February  if  two  crops  are  wanted,  but 
let  them  start  themselves  if  one  will  satisfy  the 
cultivator. 


The  Chandos  Classics. — Messrs.  Warne 
have  just  added  to  their  excellent  and  very  cheap 
Chandos  Classics  H.  Lockharfs  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

The  Bijou  Biography  of  the  "World 

is  a  very  ihteresting  little  book,  published  by 
Messrs.  VVarne.  It  contains  30,000  references  to 
distinguished  individuals  past  and  present,  and, 
like  most  of  Messrs.  Warne's  books,  we  presume 
it  is  produced  at  a  low  figure,  but  this  is  not 
stated.  No  doubt  publishers  have  a  reason  for  not 
printing  the  price  on  their  books,  but  we  think 
the  public  would  like  the  plan. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — We  are  sorry  to  see 
this  magazine,  which  we  have  praised  more  than 
once,  going  from  bad  to  -n'orse  as  regards  the 
illustrations.  The  proprietors  prided  themselves 
at  first  on  the  artistic  variety  of  their  illustra- 
tions, but  now  they  are  all  alike,  as  Peas.  The 
fact  is  that  "  Scribner's  Magazine "  was  indis- 
criminately praised,  and  particularly  for  the  work 
done  that  deviated  from  old  European  ways.  So 
far  as  the  cuts  were  right,  European  engravers  were 
followed  exactly,  that  is  to  say,  such  work  as  that 
of  Whymper  in  London  or  Cooper,  or  Panne- 
maker  in  Paris.  The  so-called  attempt  to  show 
the  artist's  work,  which  generally  ended  by 
spreading  a  thin  calico  texture  alike  over  fore- 
ground and  sky,  is  ending  badly.  The  figures 
and  faces  are  ridiculous.  Whether  this  is  owing 
to  ignorance  of  the  human  face  on  the  part  of 
the  engraver,  or  partly  owing  to  large  sketches 
being  reduced  by  photography  on  the  wood,  so  as 
to  intensify  such  defects  as  they  had  on  a  large 
scale,  is  not  always  clear,  but  the  lines  of  the  face 
are  dealt  with  most  ignorantly. 

How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Life  is  the 
title  of  a  little  work  by  Dr.  J.  Mortimer  Gran- 
ville, being  one  of  a  series  published  by  David 
Bogue,  3,  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar  Square. 
While  some  very  sound  remarks  on  health,  breath- 
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ing,  drinking,  feeding,  overwork,  kc,  are  to  be 
found  in  tlie  book,  and  which  to  a  thoughtful 
reader  would  prove  of  some  value,  tlicre  are  a 
good  many  matters  which,  treated  in  so  discursive 
a  manner,  are  of  none  to  the  general  reader. 
One's  attention  is  simply  dratvn  to  the  subjects 
enumerated  on  the  cover  of  the  book.  The  fact 
is,  medical  men — we  presume  the  author  is  one — 
when  they  write  for  the  public  always  feel  bound 
to  disclose  as  little  as  they  can.  To  do  the  right 
straightforward  thing  is  not  etiquette.  Then  why 
write  a  book  with  such  chaims  if  the  spirit  of  the 
profession  is  against  the  whole  truth  .'  It  were  cer- 
tainly better  not  write  than  raise  expectations 
which  are  not  fulfilled.  Even  where  the  work  is 
good  and  tlie  words  wise,  as  in  the  essay  on  eat- 
ing, the  total  absence  of  any  particular  proofs  or 
definite  guidance  as  to  what  to  avoid  and  use 
makes  the  work  not  at  all  so  useful  as  one  feels 
the  author  should  have  made  it. 


A   HOLIDAY    IN   DEVON. 

Powderham  Castle. 

AVf.  catch  the  first  glimp.se  of  the  turrets 
of  this  grand  old  building  as  we  approach 
Starcross  Station,  from  which  it  is  di.stant 
about  two  miles.  Tlie  kitchen  garden  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle,  and  con- 
tains within  the  walls  about  four  acres.  The 
fruit  forcing  houses  are  built  against  the  upper 
wall,  and  the  ground  in  front  slopes  to  the 
south.  The  soil  i.s  very  productive,  as  could 
be  seen  by  the  fine  growth  of  sucli  plants  as 
Strawberries,  I'eas,  .'Vsparagus,  i.V:c.  The  plan  of 
planting  Asparagus  in  trenches  at  rather  wide  dis- 
tances apart,  so  often  recommended  in  The  Gar- 
den, is  driving  out  the  old  bed  system  here,  .is  in 
nearly  every  other  place  which  I  have  visited  of 
late  years.  Tlie  trees  on  the  walls  are  being- 
renewed  piecemeal ;  thus  a  group  of  Morello 
Cherries,  perhaps,  may  be  renewed  one  year, 
next,  a  I'lum  wall  is  replanted,  and  so  on,  till 
the  walls  are  all  refurnished  with  healthy 
fertile  trees.  Dy  doing  the  work  in  this  way 
without  haste  it  is  well  done,  and  the  trees 
rendered  more  permanent.  Excellent  crops  of 
Grapes  were  hanging  in  the  vineries,  both  of 
Black  Ilamburghs  and  the  later  kinds,  such  as 
Alicante  ;  and  the  young  vines  in  a  third  house 
only  planted  last  .spring  looked  very  promising. 
Peaches  in  the  open  air  were  not  .satisfactory, 
but  some  in  an  unheated  house  built  against  the 
same  wall  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
difference  a  covering  of  glass  makes  to  Peach 
trees  is  truly  marvellous.  The  conservatory,  a 
hand.some  detached  building  standing  on  a  ter- 
race with  grass  slopes  in  front,  and  sheltered  by 
trees,  forms  a  special  feature  in  the  particular 
part  of  the  grounds  in  which  it  is  placed.  It 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  (-'aiuellias,  each 
plant  growing  in  a  rai,sed  circular  bed,  which  it 
tills,  the  lower  brandies  drooping  on  the  walls. 
Tlie  beds,  w-bich  are  about  S  ft.  in  diameter,  are 
walled  with  brick,  cemented,  and  have  an  orna- 
mental rim,  which  gives  them  a  vase-like  appear- 
ance. These,  witli  their  cccupants,  form  an 
avenue  down  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the 
plants  being  well  grown  have  at  all  times  a 
striking  effect.  ('reepers  cover  the  roof, 
Tacsonia  Van  Volxerai  being  particularly  line ; 
Luculia  grati.ssima.IIabrothamnus  elegans,  liou- 
gainviUea  glabra,  .lasiuinum  gracile,  Plumbago 
capensis,  and  .Stigmaphyllum  ciliatum  (the  latter 
a  pretty  yellow-Howered  Brazilian  creeper  not 
often  met  witli)  covered  walls  and  pillars  with 
luxuriant  growtli  and  blossoms.  There  were 
also  numbers  of  handsome  standard  Heliotropes 
and  a  very  fine  display  of  seedling  tuberous 
Begonias.  In  front  of  the  conservatory  on  the 
lawn  was  growing  a  small  plant  of  Araucaria 
braziliensis.  It  had  withstood  the  late  severe 
winter,  and  was  apparently  in  good  health. 


The  Grotto  Garden  is  a  very  interesting 
spot,  both  on  account  of  the  fine  trees  which 
surround  it  and  the  beautiful  view  of  the  country 
which  it  commands.  It  is  a  wide  open  Grass 
plot  that  slopes  rapidly  to  the  .south,  with  a 
gravel  path  running  round  its  borders.  At  the 
upper  end  is  the  grotto  from  wliicli  it  takes  its 
name,  and  on  eitlier  side  of  the  entrance  are 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  two  oldest  ( 'amellias 
in  England,  said  to  have  been  brouglit  to  this 
country  by  Sir  Jo.seph  Banks.  Though  the  last 
winter  has  punished  them,  there  is  yet  much 
vigorous  life  in  them.  Mr.  Powell,  the  gardener 
here,  stated  that  in  one  day  la.st  year  he  cut  (iOO 
blooms  from  the  larger  of  the  two,  a  wliite 
one  ;  the  other  is  red  flowered.  The  trees  round 
this  garden  have  been  very  skilfully  grouped  : 
forest  trees  form  the  background,  and  l.'edars 
of  Lebanon,  purple  Beeches,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Evergreen 
Oaks,  Khododeudrons,  kc,  occupy  tlie  sa- 
lient points  in  the  foreground  and  middle 
distance.  On  the  turf  t3  the  right  of  the  path 
are  two  large  Hydrangeas,  just  .showing  flower 
— thev  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  la.st 
winter  but  are  .still  marvellously  fine,  and  the 
flowers  are  always  tinged  with  blue,  a  circum- 
stance which  denotes  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
soil.  The  largest  plant  of  the  two  has  in  pre- 
vious years  borne  in  one  season  as  many  as  700 
trusse.s.  of  flowers,  a  fact  which  will  gi\-e  some 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  such  plants  when  in 
flower.  There  are  beds  of  flowers — ordinary 
bedding  plants  —  on  the  Grass  in  front  of 
tlie  grotto,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  bedding  plants  in  such  a  beautiful  spot 
were  rather  out  of  place.  The  view  across 
the  vale  of  the  Ken  was  exceedingly  lovely, 
lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun.  In 
the  distance  was  the  picturesque  village  of  Kenton 
with  its  beautiful  church  and  fine  Xormau 
tower.  Mamhead  I'ark  still  further  away 
seemed  like  a  mere  speck  of  verdure  set  in  a 
framework  of  trees. 

The  Grounds  are  extensive,  and  the  woods 
with  their  miles  of  walks  are  very  charming.  In 
some  places  so  dense  is  the  shade  from  overhang- 
ing trees  that  the  full  daylight  .scarcely  ever 
enters.  The  river  Ken,  which  flows  through  the 
grounds,  widens  out  to  a  considerable  stream, 
and  as  we  follow  the  path  that  runs  by  its  side 
we  come  upon  two  grand  old  ('edars  of  Lebanon, 
one  a  perfect  specimen  with  a  straight  bole 
more  than  20  ft.  in  circumference,  its  lower 
boughs  overhanging  and  almost  touching  the 
water.  Thesecoud, although  as  widely  spreading, 
is  not  so  handsome,  as  its  trunk  4  ft.  or  •")  ft.  up 
divides  into  several  limbs,  so  that  instead  of 
possessing  one  straight  majestic  trunk  there  are 
several  smaller  ones,  which  detract  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  tree.  Near  this  spot  are  many 
handsome  and  rare  trees,  and  turn  which  way  one 
will  the  eye  rests  upon  objects  of  natural  beauty. 
On  the  rising  ground  on  our  right  is  a  Tulip 
tree  some  fSO  ft.  high,  and  of  grand  proportions  ; 
to  the  left  a  fine  specimen  of  Abies  Douglasi ; 
to  the  right  again  a  purple  Beech,  somewhat 
hidden,  and,  therefore,  toned  down  by  the  Tulip 
tree;  a  little  lower  still,  projecting  into  the 
foreground,  is  a  very  handsome  Cedar  of  Leba- 
non, and  all  around  are  groups  of  Rhododen- 
drons and  other  shrubs.  A  little  further  up  the 
hill  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Magnolia  acuminata 
and  a  charming  bed  of  Azaleas;  still  further  to 
the  left  is  a  fine  example  of  Picea  cephalonica, 
and  near  it,  in  happy  contrast,  Taxodium  dis- 
tichuhi,  whilst  down  below  the  dark  waters  of 
the  river  are  lit  up  with  the  white  flowers  of 
Water  Lilies.  A  little  further  on,  but  still  iu 
view  from  our  position,  is  a  very  large  Aspen 
Poplar,  the  leaves  of  which  quiver  and  rustle  in 
the  breeze.  Hollies  do  well  here,  and  I  noticed  a 


plant  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax  that  has  safely 
passed  through  the  winter.  A  little  further  on 
we  came  upon  one  of  the  oldest  trees  of  Eu- 
calyptus coccifera  in  England ;  it  is  about 
forty  years  old,  and  although  it  appears  to 
have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  last  se- 
vere winter,  yet  it  has  plenty  of  vigorous 
life  in  it  yet.  Altogether,  it  i<  a  very  striking 
tree,  its  silky  gray  bark  giving  it  a  peculiar  and 
interesting  appearance,  though  it  is  never  likely 
to  be  of  much  value  to  the  planter  in  this 
country.  Higher  up  is  a  Wellingtonia  Oo  ft. 
high  and  lit  ft.  round  the  bole — one  of  the  best 
specimens  I  have  ever  seen.  Oaks  overrun  with 
Ivy  are  common,  but  growing  near  one  of  the 
woodland  paths  is  an  Oak  .00  ft.  high  with  the 
3ommon  Honeysuckle  clambering  up  into  it  and 
throwing  out  its  wreaths  of  fragrant  flowers 
from  its  topmost  boughs.  As  we  descend 
through  one  of  the  wide  undulating  glades  we 
come  upon  a  fine  Piniis  Jlorinda  and  a  variegated 
Wellingtonia,  not  altogether  happy;  indeed,  I 
have  seen  this  tree  planted  in  many  situations, 
and  it  is  never  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  Castle  overlooks  an  elegant  flower 
garden  tastefully  designed  and  planted,  and 
beyond  the  flower  garden  the  view  extends  over 
the  well  timbered  park  and  adjacent  country. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora  I  have  ever  seen  adorns  the  south  side  of 
the  building.  It  is  70  ft.  bigh,  its  breadth  being 
in  proportion,  and  its  creamy  white  flowers 
scent  the  air.  In  the  grounds  near  the  Castle, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Cork  Oak  is  a  conspicu- 
ous object,  and  a  fine  Cupressus  macrocarpa  is 
a.ssociated  with  large  plants  of  Thujopsis  dolo- 
brata.  Magnolia  purpurea,  and  M.  grandiflora. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  trees  on  the  open 
brow  of  the  hill  where  stands  the  Belvedere 
Tower  a  new  scene  presents  itself.  Down 
in  the  hollow  is  the  pretty  village  of  Pow- 
derham, overlooking  the  river  I*]xe.  Away  on 
the  right  in  the  far  distance  is  the  open  sea ; 
for  a  moment  the  eye  rests  on  the  white  houses 
of  E.xmouth,  then  rapidly  takes  in  the  many 
interesting  objects  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Exe,  which  is  here  several  miles  wide.  Nutwell 
Court,  the  residence  of  Sir  T.  Drake,  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  ;  so  is  the  pretty  village  of 
Lympstone  at  the  water's  edge  :  and  further  up 
the  Exe  valley  we  can  distinguish  in  the 
deepening  twilight  the  little  town  of  Topsham. 

St.  Leonard's  Cottage. — This,  on  the  Top- 
sham  Itoad,  is  not  more  than  a  quarter-of-an- 
hour's  walk  from  High  Street,  Exeter,  and  is 
noticeable  more  especially  for  its  pileasant  situa- 
tion, and  for  the  excellent  examples  of  plant 
culture  which  are  to  be  found  in  its  stoves  and 
greenhouses  than  for  its  extent.  l"nfortunately, 
both  Mr.  Lawless,  the  proprietor,  and  his  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Cole,  were  from  home  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  but  I  was  conducted  round  the  place 
by  the  under-gardener,  and  thus  had  au  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  best  collection  of  exhibition 
plants  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Exeter.  The  Ixoras  were  especially  fine.  I 
noticed  large  plants  of  the  following,  either  in 
flower,or  full  of  budscomingforward,viz.,Ixora 
Dick.soniana,  princeps,  Williamsi,  amboynen- 
sis,  Dufti,  Colei,  Prince  of  Orange,  salicifolia, 
coccinea  superba,  and  Fra.seri.  A  noticeable 
feature  was  their  freedom  from  bug  and  other 
insects  and  their  luxuriant  AVillow-like  growth 
and  floriferous  habit.  Crotons  wei'e  represented 
by  some  gi'and  specimens  good  in  colour.  Heaths 
also  were  well  done,  though  fewer  in  number 
than  that  of  some  other  classes  of  plants. 
Palms  and  Ferns  were  in  fine  condition,  full  of 
health,  and  many  of  them  of  large  size.  I 
noticed  many  handsome  Gleichenias  and  many 
fine  plants  of  the  usual  kinds  of  Ferns  seen  at 
exhibitions.     I  took  the  size  of  a  few,  of  which 
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the  following  are  samples :  Nephrolepis  daval- 
lioides  furcans,  7  ft.  through  ;  Adiaiitum 
f ai-leyense,  5  ft. ;  Davallia  Mooreana,  7  ft. ; 
Adiantiim  conciumun  latum,  4  ft.;  and  Uiok- 
sonia  antarctica,  10  ft.  Flowering  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  were  also  remarkably  well 
grown.  Allamandas,  IHpladenias,  Eucharis, 
Anthuriums,  and  Stephanotis  were  in  consider- 
able force,  and  that  useful  old  plant  Itondeletia 
speciosa  also  was  in  good  condition.  In  addition 
to  being  a  first  class  plant  grower,  Mr.  Cole 
also  grows  good  fruit,  for  I  saw  some  excellent 
Grapes  and  Teaches  in  the  houses  devoted  to 
their  culture.  E-  Hobday. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 


desired,  twise   in   the  season,  say   in  July  and 
October.  P.  GlUBVE. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


SPRUCE  HEDGES. 
In  answer  to  "  J.  S."  (p.  196),  who  seeks  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Yew,  the  Spruce,  and  the 
Larch,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  hedges  to  afford 
slieUer,  &c.,  I  may  say  that  I  should  hardly  con- 
sider the  Larcli  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The 
common  Yew  makes  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  hedges,  but  it  grows  slowly,  and  ought  never 
to  be  planted  in  any  situation  where  stock  of  any 
kind  is  likely  to  obtain  access  to  it.  The  Spruce 
grows  rapidly,  and  with  proper  attention  proves 
little  interior  to  the  Yew  as  regards  appearance, 
and  quite  equal  to  it  in  affording  slielter.  The 
common  Beech  tree  is  also  very  useful  for  this 
purpose,  as  when  kept  in  the  form  of  a  hedge  it 
retains  its  old  leaves  until  the  young  ones  are 
about  ready  to  take  their  place.  In  some  parts  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  the  land  is  so  light 
and  poor  that  quick  or  common  Whitetliorn 
which  is  generally  employed  for  hedges,  refuses 
to  grow  upon  it,  the  common  Scotch  Fir  is  fre- 
quently used  for  the  purpose,  and  generally 
answers  well,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
lower  branches  are  apt  to  die  ofE,  a  fault  not 
possessed  by  the  Spruce.  If  "  J.  S."  was  in  this 
neighbourhood  I  could  shov?  him  hedges  formed 
of  Spruce  some  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high,  and  from  15 
years  to  20  years  old,  which  at  a  short  distance 
off  he  would  think  were  Yew  hedges.  The  soil 
where  Spruce  is  intended  to  be  planted  should 
be  prepared  by  being  deeply  dug  or  trenched, 
and  the  trees  may  be  put  in  any  time  between  the 
beginning  of  October  and  that  of  March,  but  the 
tirst  named  month  is  the  best.  The  plants 
should  be  healthy,  young,  and  well  furnished — 
i.n.,  plants  which  have  been  once  or  twice  trans- 
planted, and  that  have  retained  their  lower 
brandies,  whicli  will  not  be  the  case  if  they  have 
been  allowed  to  become  crowded  too  long  in  nur- 
sery beds.  They  should  be  some  24  ft.  or  ?>  ft.  in 
height,  and  sliould  bo  planted  at  a  distance  of 
2  ft.  from  eacli  other  ;  but  it  larger,  this  distance 
may  be  increased.  But  little  attention  will  be 
required  the  first  year  after  planting  beyond 
freeing  them  from  weeds,  and  as  soon  as  growth 
commences,  say  towards  the  end  of  April,  the 
hedge  shears  should  be  passed  along  each  side  so 
as  to  shorten  the  side  shoots,  and  to  some  extent 
give  form  to  the  hedge.  But  the  top  or  leading 
shoots  should  not  be  interfered  with  until  they 
have  attained  tlie  desired  height,  when  they 
should  be  stopped,  an  operation  which  will  in- 
duce the  lower  part  to  thicken  or  fill  up  ;  and  at 
first  the  width  should  not  be  allowed  to  gi-eatly 
exceed  2  ft.,  as  the  hedge,  as  it  becomes  older, 
will  to  some  extent  unavoidably  increase  in  width. 
The  main  stem  of  the  Spruce  being  pretty  strong, 
the  hedge  may  be  allowed  to  grow  to  any  desired 
height,  and  it  may  also  be  allowed  to  assume  any 
desired  form,  such  as  wide  at  bottom  and  tapering 
towards  the  top,  or  in  what  is  known  .as  the  hog's- 
mane  form ;  or  it  may  be  made,  as  it  were,  to  fonii 
a  dark  green  wall  of  any  reasonable  height,  and 
exactly  the  same  width  at  top  as  at  bottom. 
The  latter  form  is  certainly  the  most  ornamental. 
Such  hedges  must  be  annually  clipped  vnih  the 
ordinary  hedge  shears,  an  operation  which  should 
be  performed  in  August,  or,  if  great  neatness  is 


The  variegated  Thorn.— We  have  fine 
trees  of  tlie  variety  referred  to  by  Messrs.  Salt- 
marsh  &  Sons  (p.  220),  but,  as  a  variegated  tree,  I 
do  not  consider  it  a  success,  as  after  the  first  few- 
weeks  the  foliage  becomes  dull  and  rusty,  and 
not  by  any  means  striking  or  distinct  compared 
w-ith  Maples,  Cornus  Mas  variegata,  &c.  It  is 
no  improvement  on  the  type  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  word. — J.  G.,  Linton. 

The  variegated  Dogwood. — There  are 
now  several  good  varieties  of  Cornus,  or  Dog- 
wood, that  make  beautiful  shrubs,  either  as  single 
specimens  on  Grass,  or  in  the  foreground  of  mixed 
shrubberies.  Cornus  alba  sibirica  variegata  is 
very  prettj',  and  a  newer  variety,  called  Cornus 
Mas  aurea  elegantissima,  is  a  beautiful  addition 
to  this  useful  group.  They  are  thoroughly  hardy, 
and  the  beautifully  variegated  foliage  assumes 
lovely  tints  in  autumn,  rendering  this  Dogwood  a 
most  effective  object  in  the  pleasure  ground. — 
J.  G.  L. 

Longleat  timber  sale.  —  This  annual 
sale  of  timber,  saplings,  poles,  and  faggots  tooli 
place  at  the  B.ath  Arms  Inn,  Horningsham,  on  the 
2:!rd  ult.  Tlie  result  on  the  whole  was  fairly 
satisfactory  considering  that  the  timber  was 
mostly  of  small  dimensions  and  of  second  class 
quality.  Oak  liardly  realised  so  much  as  last  year. 
Ash  is  still  in  demand  and  was  well  sold.  Beech 
is  in  no  great  request ;  it  went  for  exactly  the 
same  price  as  last  year.  Larch  was  in  good  de- 
mand. For  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  Silver  Fir  the 
trade  is  dull.  Saplings  and  poles  sold  remarkably 
well  for  pitwood.  Faggots  fetched  a  fair  price. 
The  timber  trade  generally  is  far  from  being  in  a 
brisk  state.  The  following  are  the  average  prices 
realised  : — 


Ave- 

Average 
contents. 

Prices  ranged  from 

rage 
price 
per  ft. 

s.  (1.       s.   d. 

s.   d. 

Oak  timber    .... 

13  teet. 

1    2itol    ^ 

1    5i 

Asli  timber    .... 

11     „ 

1    «    ,,  3    6 

2    2 

Beech  timber    .     .     . 

34     „ 

e    ,,       Oi 

7i 

Sweet  Chestnut  timber 

11     „ 

lU 

Larch  timber    .     .     . 

10     „ 

1    W 

Weymouth  Pine    .     . 

17     „ 

Si 

Scotcli,    Spruce,    and 

Silver  Fir   .     .     .     . 

21      ,, 

et 

Oak   and  other   sap- 

hngs 

., 

2    2    ,,  6    Seacl- 

Larcli  poles    .... 

'2s  8(1  ea. 

Kir  poles 

2s  Od    ,, 

Faggots 

ISs  od  per  hundred  of  six  ^ 

J  irc. 
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Protecting  trees    from  rabbits.— Mr. 

McCorquodale,  writing  in  the  Journaiof  Fori'stry, 
recommends  the  use  of  common  gas  or  coal  tar 
properly  prepared  for  this  purpose.  Before  using 
it,  it  should  be  thickened  by  boiling  to  such  a 
degree,  that  when  cold  it  would  barely  soak 
through  any  cotton  orwoollen  cloths  dipped  into  it. 
When  using  it  the  oi^erator  should  have  the  tar 
by  him  in  a  bucket,  and  it  should  be  applied  not 
by  a  paint  lirush,  but  by  a  large  cloth  rag,  alone, 
in  tlie  bare  hand,  just  as  if  he  were  washing  tlie 
young  tree  stem  with  water,  and  not  coating  it 
with  tar,  and  a  man  should  be  able  in  this  manner 
to  do  450  trees  or  thereabouts  in  a  day.  It  should 
not  be  applied  when  the  trunks  are  wet,  and  warm 
dry  weather  is  the  most  suitable.  If  the  tar  is 
too  thin  it  may  not  only  soak  through  the  young 
bark  too  much,  and  prove  more  or  less  injurious, 
but  it  is  so  much  more  perishable,  being  less  able 
to  withstand  our  variable  climate  than  when  it  is 
thick.  As  often  as  it  is  found  too  much  faded,  a 
fresh  coat  in  a  similar  manner  sliould  be  applied. 
Where  appearance  is  of  importance,  young  trees 
sliould  be  planted  within  rabbit-prootwire  netting 
enclosures,  or  each  tree  should  have  a  wire-netting 
guard  round  it,  say  2  ft.  high  by  5J  in.  diameter, 


painted  green  or  grass-colour,  and  tied  to  liglit 
rough  wooden  pegs,  driven  into  the  ground,  for 
saj'  6d.  each ;  and  might,  with  but  little  care  or 
attention,  suit  for  similar  purposes  for  many 
years. 

Identification  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
garden  enemy. — Some  time  ago  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  warn  growers  of  tuberous  Begonias 
through  the  columns  of  The  Garden  of  the  neces- 
sity of  examining  their  tubers  carefully  from  time 
to  time  while  at  rest  during  tlie  winter,  and 
especially  when  repotting  them  in  the  spring,  and 
carefully  searching  for  and  removing  therefrom, 
if  found,  a  fortunately  conspicuous  white  larva 
of  some  unknown  insect  which,  if  left  undisturbed, 
bored  a  liole  through  the  tuber,  often  causing  it 
to  rot.  This  same  larva  is  most  destructive  to  all 
members  of  the  Primula  family  when  grown  in 
pots,  frequently  killing  the  plants  altogether.  Its 
identity  has  at  length  been  determined  by  a  doctor 
in  the  French  navy  named  Roussel,  apparently  a 
learned  entomologist,  to  whom  specimens  were 
submitted  by  M.  Pondaven,  of  the  Brest  Botanic 
Ciarden,  who  writes  to  the  "  Revue  Horticole " 
that  the  larva  is  that  of  one  of  the  family  of  Cole- 
optera  named  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  a  native  of 
the  south  of  France,  and,  unfortunatelj',  of  enor- 
mous fecundity. — W.  E.  G. 

The  Pine  sawfly. — A  short  time  since,  says 
Miss  Omerod  in  the  Journal  of  J'hrosiri/,  I  received 
a  large  spray  laden  with  an  enormous  number  of 
caterpillars  of  tlie  Pine  sawUy  (Lophyrus  pini), 
and  having  waited  till  they  were  apparently  per- 
fectly recovered  from  the  journey,  and  were 
feeding  heartily,  I  tried  the  effect  of  syring- 
ing tliem  with  a  mixture  of  a  piece  of 
common  washing  soda,  about  the  size  of 
a  large  walnut,  dissolved  in  two  gallons 
of  water,  in  which  there  was  a  little  soft 
soap  This  was  a  remnant  left  at  tlie  bottom  of 
a  pail,  so  the  quantity  was  not  exactly  appreci- 
able, but  it  w-as  somewhere  about  the  sixteenth  of 
a  pound.  Many  of  tlie  caterpillars  fell  off  at 
once,  but  I  picked  them  up,  and  gave  them  all 
a  second  syringing,  and  in  a  short  time  they  be- 
came motionless,  and  in  ten  minutes  all  appeared 
to  be  dead.  On  careful  examination  next  morn- 
ing two  were  found  still  to  have  the  power  of 
crawling,  the  others  appeared  to  be  either  dead  or 
past  recovery,  and  I  was  informed  that  a  packet 
of  them  returned  to  the  sender  as  an  example  of 
the  effects  of  treatment  were  all  quite  dead  on 
arrival.  I  noticed  that  the  mixture  was  fatal  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  allowed 
to  remain  (or  to  dry)  on  the  caterpillar.  Such  as 
remained  thoroughly  w-etted  with  it  on  the  spray, 
and  on  which  it  gradually  dried — died  ;  also  those 
which  had  fallen  off  and  remained  gradually 
drying  appeared  more  certainly  and  rapidly  de- 
stroyed than  a  selection  which  I  laid  out  on  a 
sheet  of  blotting  paper,  so  that  the  destructive 
mixture  was  partly  absorbed.  I  think  this  would 
be  serviceable  treatment  for  young  trees  in  nur- 
series, as  the  large  number  that  fall  (as  far  as  ex- 
periment goes)  clear  the  attack  very  much  at  once, 
and  the  wash  clinging  amongst  the  leaves  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  caterpillars  remaining,  both  as 
an  external  application,  and  from  the  eft'ects 
of  such  amount  as  they  cannot  avoid  swallowing. 
It  is  well  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  most  of  the 
sawlly  caterpillars  when  full  fed  go  down  into 
the  ground  to  form  cocoons;  but  sometimes,  as 
with  Pine  sawfly,  some  of  the  cocoons  may  be 
formed  on  leaves,  or  crevices  of  bark,  or,  as  with 
Turnip  sawfly,  the  summer  broods  may  soon  come 
up  again.  It  is,  however,  very  likely  (speaking  of 
the  kinds  of  which  we  have  not  yet  the  life- 
histories  worked  out  in  this  country)  that,  as  with 
Gooseberry  sawfly,  the  grubs  turning  to  chrysalis 
may  remain  unchanged  through  the  w-inter,  and 
from  which  the  sawfly  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Where  this  is  the  case  (for  instance, 
under  infested  Elms)  a  good  scraping  of  the  soil 
and  throwing  down  a  dressing  of  caustic  lime,  or, 
better  still,  a  thick  sprinkling  of  gas-lime,  that 
has  been  about  two  months  exposed  to  atmo- 
spheric action,  would  be  highly  beneficial,  either  in 
winter  or  summer. 
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THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


KOSE  BUDS. 
Within  a  month  from  the  time  of  budding  it  is 
well  to  £^0  over  the  plants  and  remove  or  renew 
the  ties!     Where  the  buds   have  taken  and  the 
wounds  healed,  the  ties  should  be  taken  otf .     But 
where  the  uniting  process  is  not  quite  completed, 
a  new  and  looser  tie  should  be  substituted  for  the 
older  one.     In  all  cases,  too,  whore   there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  union  being  complete,  a  fresh  tie 
should  be  given.     As  the  sudden  exposure  to  the 
sun  of  only  partially  healed  wounds  often  causes 
them    to  open  afresh,   and    renders    them   very 
ditticult  to  heal,  this  untieing  is  really  all  that 
should  be  done,  except  in  special   cases,  such  as 
wlien  the  Brier  seems  to  be  taking  away  most  of 
the  strength  from  the  Rose,  or  when  the  Kosebud 
has  already  burst  into  a  shoot.      In  the   former 
case  the  point  or  a  portion  of  the  Brier  should  be 
pinched  out  or  cut  off ;  in  the  latter  the  end  of 
the  shoot  is  better  pinched  off  after  it  has  made 
three  or  four  leaves.     The  stopping  of  the  ]5rier 
shoot  causes  the  bud   to  fill  the  better  and   the 
sooner.     This  practice  should  seldom  be  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  early-budded  Boses,  as  it  might 
force  the  buds   to  break  into  shoots  ;    but  with 
later-budded  plants  it  is  safe  and  also    useful. 
For  at  times  these  do  not  plump  out  so  much  as 
to  produce  vigorous  breaks  the  following  spring. 
Jlost   Briers    budded  in  August  may  be  t^afely 
stopped  in  this  way  early  in   September.      The  ■ 
pinching  in  of  the  Rose  shoots  prevents  their  being 
blown  out   by  the  wind  in  cases  in  which  they 
have  not  been  tied  to  stakes  attached  to  the  stem 
or  branch  of  the  Briers.     The  weight  of  the  Rose 
shoot   alone    seems  almost  suthcient  to  wrench 
it   from  the  Brier,  when   the   union  between  the 
two   can   hardly  be    said    to    have    grown   into 
solidity.      The  stopping  of  course    reduces    the 
weight   to   very  small   proportions,   the   three  or 
four  leaves  left  affording  but  slight  purchase  for 
the  wind.     But  this  practice  has  other  and   more 
permanent   advantages.      Started   buds  left  un- 
stopped  mostly   throw   their   strength   into   the 
crowns  of  the   shoots.      Their  vital  force  is  not 
seldom  thrown  away  in  flowers,  which  amateur 
budders  are  proud  of  pointing  to  as  triumphs  of 
skilful  budding,  but  the  production  of  which  ex- 
perienccdbudders  discourage.  And  if  these  prema- 
ture shoots  do  not  flower,  their  best  buds  are  almost 
sure  to  be  found  on  their  growing  extremities. 
The  result  is  that  when  cut  back  in  the  autumn 
or  spring  they  break  weakly  from  thin  and  un- 
developed   buds    at    their    base  ;     whereas,    b}- 
stopping  the  shoots,  the  bottom  buds  are  all  well 
developed.      Consequently,  the  following  spring 
these  are  ready  to  produce  a  good  shoot  each, 
and    thus    lay'  the     foundation    of     a    healthy 
symmetrical  Rose   tree  or  bush  the  first  season. 
On   the  whole,  there   is   no  doubt  that   dormant 
buds    yield   as   a   rule  the    best    results.       But 
some   Ros'es  are  so  excitable,  that  almost  before 
they  have  taken  to  tlieir  new  quarters  they  begin 
to  grow ;  and  wherever  such  is  the  case  the  pinch- 
ing plan  is  far  bettor  for  the  future   plant  than 
letting  them  run. 

Spring  and  summer  treatment.— Early 
in  February-  or  in  March,  according  to  the  season 
and  locality,  just  before  any  great  growth  is 
made,  cut  back  the  Brier  to  within  .T  in.  of  the 
Rose  bud.  In  a  week  or  so,  after  the  Rose  bud 
has  started,  disbud  the  Brier  beyond  it,  so  as 
to  throw  the  whole  of  the  sap  into  the  Rose.  If 
the  Brier  is  beheaded  too  soon  or  cut  too  close  to 
the  Rose  bud,  the  latter  does  not  grow  so  well. 
By  allowing  tlie  Brier  to  start,  the  whole  of  the 
roots  are  aroused  to  action,  and  thus  the  growing 
force  of  the  plant  is  diverted  into  one  or  more 
Rose  buds.  The  few  Brier  buds  left  ahead  of  the 
Rose  are  useful  for  a  time  in  drawing  up  the  sap 
and  preventing  a  paralysis  of  root  action,  were  the 
plant  cut  back  to  a  dormant  bud.  They  also  pre- 
vent the  drowning  or  flooding  off  of  the  buds, 
which  not  unfrequently  happens  wlien  one  bud  is 
forced  to  receive  all  at  once  the  food  of  so  many. 
As  the  first  sap  has  but  little  healing  power  or 
virtue,  no  time  is  lost  bv  leaving  the  final  shorten- 


ing back  of  the  Brier  and  the  Rose  bud  till  Jlay 
or  even  June.  The  Rose  then  in  active  growth  will 
speedily  heal  the  wound,  and  long  before  winter 
the  Rose  plant  is  thoroughly  established,  and  has 
taken  complete  possession  of  the  Brier — in  a 
word,  becomes  in  fact  a  Rose  only.  But  never  is  the 
proverb,  *'  More  haste,  less  speed,"  more  true  than 
in  regard  to  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  Brier  into 
a  flowering  Rose  within  three  months  or  so  of  the 
tune  of  budding.  D.  T.  Fish. 


DATE    OF    FLOWERING    OF    TREES    AND 
SHRUBS    IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

The  following  record  of  the  time  of  flowering 
and  fruiting  of  hardy  native  and  introduced  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  been  made  chiefly  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  ^Vest  Roxbury ;  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Cambridge,  and  from  trees  and  shrubs  growing 
naturally  in  Essex  County,  during  the  year  1880. 
Unless  otherwise  mentioned  the  time  of  flowering 
is  intended.  A  few  warm  days  in  January  sufliced 
to  develop  the  flowers  on  the  Red  and  White 
Maples,  and  the  catkins  on  some  of  the  Alders, 
Willows,  and  Boplars  were  quite  conspicuous  :  but 
the  season  of  flowers  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
commenced  before  the  first  of  April. 
:\Iay 


Mar.  20,  Curylua  Avellana 
Corylus  americana 
Alnus  incana 
Alnus  glutinosa 
April  -i,  Populiis  alba 

5,  Populus   tremu- 
loides 
Acer  rubrum 
Salix  discolor 
6,  Epigsea   repens    (fur 
sale      in     Boston 
streets) 

13,  Salix  viminalis 

14,  I'lmus  americana 
Salix  caprea 
Salix  acuminata 
Salix  stipularis 
Salix  Forliesiana 
Salix  ffrrui^iiiea 
Elioi.1' ulciuUun  chry- 

santluun 
FjKHldilciicb'on     (la- 

hiuii-inii 
f'orylus  rostrata 
f'ornus  inascula 
Sliepberdia  argentea 
Baiihne  Mezereum 
Erira  carnea 

15,  Salix  humilis 
Ulmus  carapestris 

10,  AnilnimeUa  japonica 
FnrsytbiaEortunei 
Eorsytliia  suspensa 
10,  Larix  ciiinpioa 

Larix  Ir|itiih.'i.is 
'21,  l.auins  I'.ciiZf'iu 
Anilriiinei.la     llori- 

bunda 
I'lmus  niontana 
Salix  scricea 
25,  Populus   grandiden- 
tata 
Populus  balsamea 

■\':ir.  canilii/ans 
populus     dilatata 
(Lomlnu-dy  Poplar) 
April  25,  MyricaCJale 

Cassandra    calyju- 

lata 
Dirca  palustris 
Salix  livida  var.  oc- 

cidentalis 
Salix  tristis 
27,  Cortniu    (.'nnradi  (at 
I'lyinoufli,  :\tass.) 
:M;mTiuli;i  funspieua 
Larix  :inKrii-ana 
AcL-r  platanoiiles 
2S,  Magnolia    Souhui- 
gcana 
May  1,  Pnnuis  dnmestioa 
Viiiua  minor 
ChaniiiM-yiiarissphiC- 

r()ide:i' 
Pruniis  arnieniaca 
Ribes  rubrum 
liuxus  sempervircns 
3,  Prunus  persica 
iicrberis  repens 
Loniccra  ciliata 
Erica  carniia 
Kil)es  cercuni 
Kibi-s  :iiMeiim 
Spira'a  Thinibergi 
Nognndo  aceroides 
iietula  lutca 
Acer  saccharinum 


3,  Salix  temiifolia 
Salix  cordata 
Salix  trian<b-:i 
SalLx  purpurea 
Salix  Andersoniana 
Abies  balsamea 
Tliuja  occidentalis 

4,  Ostrya  virginica 
Berberis  Atiuifolinm 
Amelanchier     cana- 
densis 

Amelancliicr  cana- 
densis var.  olj- 
longifolia 

Salix  alba 

Salix  fragilis 

Magnolia  Lenni^ 
]May  4,  Kraxiuus  excelsior 

6,  Picea  alba 
Vaccinium  pennsyl- 

vanicum 

Juniperus  Virgini- 
an a 

Kraxinus  americana 

7,  Pyrus  Malus    var. 

ttoribunda 

5,  Eraxinus  pubescens 
9,  Daphne  Cneoruin 

Betula  lenta 
Betula  alba  var. 

populifolia 
Prunus  pennsylva- 

nica 
Vaccinium  coryiu- 

bosum 
Arctostaphylos  Uva- 
Ursi 
10,  Salix  babylonica 
Spirreaprunifolia 
Spii-rea  oblongifolia 
Cercis  japonica 
Berberis  Thunbergi 
Vaccinium   corym- 

bosum  (tall  form) 
Sassafras  officinale 
Celtis  occidentalis 
Khodotypos   kerri- 

oides 
Sambucus  pubens 
Sanibucus  raceniosa 
Celastrus  Orixa 
Kerria  japonica 
Acer  glal>rum 
Acer  polymorphum 
Khus  aromatica 
Xanthoxylum   ame- 

ricaninn 
Cotoneaster  vulgaris 
Amelanchier  vul- 
garis 
Lonicera  cicrnlca 
Ribes  prostrntuni 
Prunus  spinosn 
Pyrus  japonica 
Betula  nigra 
Betula  papyracea 
11,  Lonicera  tatatica 
Conuis  florida 
(bracts  opening) 
May  11,  Pyrus  baccata 
Pyrus  Malus 
Picea  excelsa 
Rhododendron  Rho- 
dora  (R.  canaden- 
sis) 
Thuja  (Biota)  orien- 
talis 


.May  11,  Eagus  ferruginea 

Acer      pcnnsylvani- 

cum 
Rhododendron  (Cun- 
ningham's Whit«) 
Taxus   baccata  var. 

canadensis 
Syringa  vulgaris 
Comptonia   asplcni- 

folia 
Ptclca  tiifoliata 
1-3,  Juglans  Sieboldi 
Crat:cgU3  coccinea 
Stapbylea  Bumalda 
J'yrus  arbutifolia 
Schizandra  sinensis 
ililies  fioridum 
Prunus  maritima 
Loniceia  Ruprechti- 

ana 
Andromeda  polifolia 
Caragana     micro- 

phylla 
(^uercus  dentata 
Pyrus  spectabilis 
Conuis  sibirica 
Spirsca  lajvigata 

13,  .'Esculus  flava 
.Esculus    Hippocas- 

taiuun 
( 'liuuKccypai-is  (Ret  i- 

nospora)  pisifera 
Prunus       Cerasus 

(doulde) 
Hak'sia  tetraptera 
f'ratipgus  tomentosa 
(^uercus  Robur 
Quercus  rubra 
Qucrcus  coccinea 
Lycium  vulgarc 
.luglans  regia 

14,  Rubus  deliciosus 

15,  Quercus  tinctoria 
Picea  nigi-a 

Pyrus  aucuparia 
10,  Salix  nigi'a 
Salix  lucid  a 
Ribes  oxyacauth- 

oides 
Quercus  ilicifolia 
<>ucrLUsbicolor 
(.MRiius  alba 
l'lat;mus  occiden- 
talis 
Vaccinium  vacillans 
Wistaria  sineusL-s 
17,  Carya  alba 

Carya  tomentosa 
Pinus  pungens 
-Esculus  flava  var. 

purpurea 
Lonicera  Mariana 
Lonicera  involucrata 
Acer  cissifolium 
Xanthorhiza    appli- 

folia 
.Esculus    Hippocas- 

tanum  (don)jlc) 
Acer  spicatum 
ilagnolia  aciuninata 
Acer  cu'cinatum 
Acer  Pseudo- 
Pi  atauus 
Pyrus  (Cydonia)  vul- 
garis 
Salisburia  adianti- 

folia 
SpiviL'a  obovata  var. 
liypericifolia 
10,  Cryptomeria  ja- 
ponica 
Pinus  sylvestris 
Crataegus  subvillosa 
Exochorda    grandi- 

flora 
Leiophyllum  buxi- 

folium 
Coruus  sibirica 
Cai'agana  arbores- 

cens 
Chanuecyparis    (Re- 
tinospora)  obtusa 
Rhanums  lanceolata 
Rosa  acicularis 
I'terocarya  fraxini- 

folia 
Morns  alba 
Pinus  iuops 
Pinus  Banksiana 
Acer       tataricum 

var.  Ginnala 
Carya  amara 
Ribes  nigrum 
Ribes  lacustre 
Ribes  grossularia 
Ribes  rotundifolium 
Eothergilla  alnifolia 
Vaccinium       stami- 
nium 
20,  Pieonia  Moutan 
Prunns  virginiana 
I'ornus  florida  (true 

flowers) 
Berbei-is  vulgaiis 


May  21,  Rhodoflcndron  (Aza- 
lea)  luulillorum 
Rhanuius  cathartica 

24,  Euonymus  ameri- 
canus  var.  obova- 
tus 

Euonymus   pulchel- 

lus 
Lonicera  diversifolia 
Lonicera     Jlaximo- 

wiczi 
Berberis  sibirica 
Berberis  canadensis 
Berberis  sinensis 
Berberis  petiolaris 
Berberis  dulcis 
Berberis       vulgaris 

var.  pui-purea 
Berberis  emarginata 
Ptelea  angustiiolia 
Spii'Jca  alba 
Spiraea  betultcfolia 
Spirara  Fortune!  var. 

Van  Houttei 
Spiraea  amurensis 
Juglans  cinerea 
Cotoneaster    micro- 

phylla 
Morns  rubra 
Morus  nigra 
Syringa  pei-sica 
Rhamnus  infectoria 
Acer  tataricum 
Viburnum  Opulus 
Menziesia  globularis 
Rosa  alpina 
Rosa  blanda 
Pinus  rigida 
Gaylussaeia  resmosa 
>'eviusia  alabameu- 

sis 
Cytisus  purjiureus 
Spinua  Il'-evesiana 
Smilax  mtundifolia 
Calycantlms  floridus 

25,  Spiitca  trilobata 
Vil)urnum  plicatum 
Vil)urnum  Lentago 
Crataegus    Oxyacan- 

tha    (double    and 
single    white  and 
pink) 
Rosa  rngosa 
Vil.unium      Opulus 

var.  Sno«i>;\ll 
Rhnd<idendron(iVza- 

lea)  mollis 
Rhododen<h-nn  (Aza- 
lea) ponticum 
Rhododendron  (Aza- 
lea) calendula- 
ceam 
Pyrus  hybrida 
Deutzia  gi-acilis 
Pinus  Pumilio 
Pinus    Laricio    var. 
austriaca  (Aus- 
trian Pine) 
Pinus  resinosa 
Laburnum  vnlgare 
M>Tica  ccrifcra 
27,  Robiiiia  Pseudacacia 
Chiouanthus  vir- 
ginica 
Dicrvilla    (Weigela) 

rosea 
Ledum  latifolium 
Leucotboc  Catesbcei 
^Magnolia  Frascri 
^Magnolia  I'mbrella 
Rosa  ponifera 
Gaylussacia  lu-sina 
Tamarix  gallica 
Lonicera  caprifolia 
Coruus  alternifolia 
Calycanthus  glaucus 
Calycanthus  Ireviga- 

tus 
Rliododendrou  Ca- 

tawbiense 
Berl)eris  Eendleri 
28,  Rubus  villosus 
Eul>ns  bispidus 
Pinus  iiar\illora 
31,  RhUj^Toxicodendron 
Tune  -2,  Magnolia  glauca 

Phiiadelphus  hirsu- 

tus 
Viburnum     aceiifo- 

lium 
Colutea  arborescens 
>'yssa  uuiltiHora 
Ccla-ilrus  siandens 
Amcrpba  frntescens 
Philarlelphus     coro- 

narius 
Crata^gu  s     pjTacan- 

tha 
Gleditschia  triacan- 

thus 
Rhus  cotinus 
Vitis  Labrusca 
Rosa  (garden  vai'ie- 
ties) 
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June  3,  PhUadelplnis    coro-    July  3,  Koelreutena  pam- 

liarius  vur.  nanus  culata 

Philadelphusgraudi-  Tilia  amencana 

floras  Hypericum  Kalraia- 
Audi-ometlaJtariana  num 
Uobinia  racosa  4,  Rosa  carolma 
Buckleya     disticlio-  Rubus    occidentalis 
phylla  Catalpa  bignomoides 
Rosa  rubitolia  Chimaphila   umbel- 
Rosa  spinossima  lata 
Rosa  multiflora  S,  Ribes  rabrum  (fruit 
Ai-istolochiaSipho  in  market) 
Cornus  cii'cinata  Hydrangea  radiata 
Jamesia  americana  Hydrangea  arbores- 
Lonicera  flava  "ens 
6,  Hudsonia  tomentosa  Buddlea  curvifolia 
Rosa  cinnaraomea  Spiraea  sorbifolia 
Rosa  pimpinitolia  Spira;a  Nobleana 
Rubus  strigosus  .Spiraia  Fortimei 
Knusexcelsa  Castanea  pumila 
Lonicera       semper-  Cephalanthus  ooci- 

virens  dentalis 

Louieera  japonica  13,  -Esculus  parviflora 

Diervilla    (Weigela,  Erica  tetrahx 

white     and    dark  Amnrpha  cauescens 

red  varieties)  I'atalpa  Ivainpten 

Syrinqa  Josiktca  Syniplioricarpus 

Neillia   opulilolia  racemosus 

(Spirrea  of   gar-  Clematis  Flaminula 

(le,i3)  20,  Ampelopsis  quinque- 

Vitis  restivalis  tolia 

Corims  paniculata  Rli"s  glabra 

,Spira?a  callosa  Menziesia  pohfoha 

Ptelea  trifoliata  Jlenziesia    polifolia 

Gymnocladus   cana-  var.  alba 

densis  2S,  Clematis  campani- 

Phellodendron  flora 

Amurense  Clematis  graveolens 

Clematis  tusca  29,  Clethra  acuminata 

Spii'Eca  salicifolia  Lespedfeza  bicolor 

Potentilla  fruticosa  Aralia  japonica 

Celastrus  paniculata  30,  Rhus  cbpallina 

Kalmia  latttoUa  Clematis  -lirginiana 

Ilex  laevigata  Ampelopsis  tricuspi- 

Cytisus  nigricans  data    (Veitchi   of 

10,  Sambucus  canadensis  gardens) 

Liriodendi-on  tulipi-    Aug.  3,  Clematis  paniculata 

fera  Clematis  ligustici- 

Rubus  occidentalis  folia 

Tamai-ix  sinensis  Clematis  purpurea 

(fli-st  flowers)  Clematis  Pitcheri 

14,  Magnolia  glauca  (at  Euonymus   pulchel- 

Gloucester)  Ins  (fruit) 

Styrax  japonica  Rilies  floridum 

Ligustrura  vulgare  (fruit) 

10,  Wistaria  frutesceus  Kibes  nigrum  (fruit) 

Viburnum  dentatum  Rhus  semialata  (R. 

Genista  tinctoria  Osbecki) 

Rosa  lucida  Calluna  vulgaris 

17,  Rubus  odoratus  Clethra  alnifolia 
Rubus  canadensis  9,  Hibiscus  syi-iacus 

18,  Rhododendron  Tamarix  cWnensis 

punctatum  (full  flower) 

Andromeda  speciosa  20,  Prunus  persica 

Philadelphus   Gor-  (fruit) 

donianus  Euonymus  Siebol- 

Philadelphus  in-  dianus 

odonis  var.  gran-    Sept.  4,  Berberis  Fortunei 

diflorus  Prunus   maritima 

Rhododendron  (Aza-  (trmt) 

lea)viscosmn  7,  Quercnsrubra(fruit) 

Tilia  europcea  .Esculus  tlava    var. 

Halomodeudron  purpurea  (fruit) 

argenteum  13,  Jisculus    Hippocas- 

Calophaca  Wolgarica  tanlim  (fruit) 

Solanum  Dulcamara  20,  Quercus  (fruit  of  all 

Kalmia  angustifolia  species  falling) 

19,  Rhus  venenata  Tilia  eui-opa^a  (fruit 
Cornus  circinata  falling) 

Cornus  paniculata  Aralia  japonica 

19,  Mitchella  repens  jEsculus    parviflora 

Linnxa  borealis  (fruit) 

Rhus  typluna  23,  Hainamelis       virgi- 

23,  Euonymus  europa!us  niana  (fruit    and 

Gaylussacia  fiondosa  flowers) 

Ailantus     glandule-  Gaultheria  procum- 

sus  bens  (fruit) 

26,  Ceanothus  america-  Jlitchella    repens 

nus  (fruit) 

Cornus  sericea  Viburnum     acerifo- 

Andromeda      ligus-  Hum 

trina  Sophora  japonica 

Amelanchier    cana-  QuercusCerris. fruit) 

densis  (fruit)  Lespedeza    (Campy- 

Vaccinium  pelinsyl-  lotrypus)  sinensis 

vanicum  (fruit)  Artemisia  fllifolia 

Vaccrnium     corym-  Celtis     occidentalis 

bosum(smallform,  (fruit) 

fruit)  Cornus  florida  (fruit) 

Castanea   vulgaris  25,  .Esculus     glalna 

var.  americana  (fruit) 

28,  Rhododendron  Castanea      vulgaris 

maximimi  var.       americana 

Rosa  rubiginosa  (fruit) 

Rosa  lucida  30,  Erica  vagans 

July  2  Spiroja  Douglasi  Fraxinus  americana 

'  Ligustrum   lucidum  (fruit  falling) 

var.  ovalifoliimi  Magnolia  acuminata 

Genista  sibirica  (fruit  faUing) 
Rosa  setigera                  Oct.  2,  Berberis  canadensis 

Ligustrum  japoni-  (fruit) 

cmn  Berberis  emarginata 

Morns  alba  (fruit)  (fruit) 
—Massaclmsetts  Hort.  Society's  Transactions. 
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MONA'S  PRIDE  POTATO. 
This  variety  was  recommended  by  me  some  years 
ago.  I  have  planted  it  ever  since,  and  experience 
more  than  confirms  the  value  of  the  advice  then 
given.  I  \vish  to  recall  tlie  special  habit  of  tlie 
Mona"s  Pride  on  wliicli  the  advice  was  grounded. 
There  are  more  important  points  connected  with 
or  dependent  on  it  tlian  we  might  suppose.  Tire 
habit  under  review  is  that  of  concentrating  its 
productive  powers  on  a  few  tubers  rather  than  on 
the  far  greater  number  which  distingirislies 
Myatt's  Ashleaf  and  others.  One  result  of  this 
was  pointed  out.  Those  few  tubers  are  of  size  for 
table  use  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  larger  number 
which  are  produced  by  Myatt's  or  Kivers'  Ashleaf. 
Mona's  Pride  is  thus,  in  effect,  an  earlier  Potato 
than  the  others.  But  that  which  principally 
induced  me  to  give  it  a  trial  was  its  probable 
fitness,  on  account  of  that  habit,  for  my  poorish 
soil.  It  contained  the  germ  of  a  promise  that  tlie 
general  crop  at  maturity  would  on  such  soil  be  of 
more  useful  size,  and  therefore  a  more  valuable 
crop  than  the  more  prolific  kinds  would  j'ield. 
This  expectation  has  been  fully  verified,  and  in  no 
way  more  convincingly  than  in  forking  up  the 
weaker  and  feebler  plants,  which  yield  two,  or 
tln-ee,  or  four  tubers  large  enough  for  seed  or  table 
use,  instead  of  a  cluster  of  starved  and  useless 
things.  Next,  as  to  loss  by  disease.  1  grew  first 
bushels  and  then  sacks,  year  by  year,  of  Mona's 
Pride  after  reading-  the  short  article  in  the  Field 
concerning  it,  and  I  have  not  had  as  many  diseased 
tubers  all  that  time  as  might  be  numbered  by  the 
years  I  have  grown  it.  This  exemption  is 
evidently  connected  with  a  tendency  to  early  ma- 
turity. Some  reader  may  call  to  mind  the  advice 
years  ago  to  plant  large  breadths  of  the  earliest 
kinds,  which  might  produce  their  crop  before  the 
arrival  of  the  disease.  The  lesson  afforded  by 
Mona's  Pride  teaches  us  to  look  for  such  early 
maturity  in  hmited  productiveness.  Tliey  seem  to 
go  together.  My  Mona's  Pride  are  now  ripe,  or 
nearly  so,  while  Rivers'  Royal  and  "^^eitch's  Ashleaf, 
gTOwn  for  experiment  and  comparison,  are  yet 
green.  Myatt's,  much  more  prolific,  is  also  longer 
lived,  and  July  rains,  which  usher  in  the  disease, 
bring  it  under  the  destructive  action  of  the  disease 
by  exciting  it  to  renewed  gro-wth.  Some  years  ago 
I  had  this  result  most  disagreeably  impressed  on 
my  mind,  after  looking  for  the  rain  to  improve  the 
crop  of  Myatt's.  Although  this  year  the  hea-vy 
cropping  early  kinds  seem  likely  to  prove  excep- 
tionally" valuable,  yet  the  persistent  visitation  of 
disease  teaches  us  not  only  to  cultivate  Mona's 
Pride  largely,  but  to  aim  at  limited  produc- 
tiveness in  new  kinds  of  early  Potatoes.  I  had  a 
valuable  early  round  Potato  in  Cheshu-e  thirty 
years  ago,  which  I  unfortunately  lost,  on  removing 
to  the  south,  which  never  bore  above  six  or  eight 
tubers,  and  evaded  the  disease  by  ripening  out  of 
its  way.  The  real  notable  point  in  both  cases  is, 
that  this  action  does  not  seem  determined  only  by 
time,  as  though  it  were  due  to  the  Potato  hap- 
pening to  be  ripe  when  the  disease  comes.  It  is 
probably  due  to  incipient  ripeness  that  the  fungus 
is  slow  in  laying  hold  of  the  foliage  ;  but  when  it 
does,  the  haulm  ripens  off  at  once,  and  that  so  sud- 
denly as  to  show  that  the  ripening  has  been  accele- 
rated by  the  attack.  It  is  needful  to  add  that 
earliness  of  maturity  has  been  aimed  at  always  in 
my  treatment  of  this  Potato,  both  as  regards  soil 
and  management,  and  I  cannot  say  Avhat  result 
might  follow  on  an  opposite  course  of  treatment. 
— j.  M.  TAYLOR,  in  Field. 


Late  Peas. — I  find  that  Peas  sown  on  June  1 
are  much  more  satisfactory  than  those  sown  later 
in  the  month  ;  the  latter  blossom  and  form  plentj' 
of  pods,  but  do  not  fill  up  so  well  as  those  sown 
on  the  date  just  named.  From  repeated  experi- 
ments I  find  June  1  quite  late  enough  to  sow  for 
main  crops  of  Peas,  from  which  we  always  keep 
gathering  as  long  as  the  weather  remains  mild 
enough  for  them  to  make  any  growth.  This  year 
we  sowed  our  main  latest  crop  on  June  2   in 


trenches,  well  manured,  as  if  for  Celery,  scatter- 
ing the  seed  thinly  all  over  the  trench,  so  as  to 
make  a  broad  row.  The  plants  were  staked  as 
soon  as  high  enough,  and  the  soil  between  the 
rows,  which  are  6  ft.  apart,  was  covered  with  long 
stable  litter  to  retain  moisture,  the  soil  being 
very  dry  at  that  date.  By  means  of  copious 
waterings  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  was  the 
result,  and  they  are  now  bearing  a  fine  crop, 
which  promises  to  last  as  long  as  green  Peas  are 
procurable  out-of-doors.  The  sorts  which  we 
gTow  principally  are  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Champion 
of  England,  both  kinds  diflicult  to  surpass  either 
for  quantity,  quality,  or  continuous  bearing.  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  is  an  especial  favourite  in  the  kitchen 
from  its  deep  green  colour,  and  if  confined  to  one 
sort  I  should  prefer  it  to  all  others.  For  late  tall 
Peas  good  supports  are  necessary,  and  I  find 
Chestnut  branches  much  more  durable  than 
Hazel,  as  they  are  perfectly  sound  the  second 
year,  while  Hazel  only  lasts  the  season. — J.  G., 
Zinton. 

CLUBBING. 

" A  Subscriber "  writing  to  us  saj's  :  "My 
Cauliflowers,  which  were  all  vei-y  good,  are 
getting  lumped  at  the  root  and  dying.  What  is 
the  cause  1  and  is  there  any  preventive  ?  "  Accom- 
panying his  letter  was  a  small  box  containing  a 
sample  of  a  diseased  root,  its  clubbed  deformity, 
equal  to  the  size  of  a  good  Potato.  In  some 
seasons  clubbing  is  more  prevalent  than  in  others, 
and  the  present  may  be  one  of  them.  This 
abnormal  and  diseased  condition  of  the  root  and 
stem  in  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and 
other  cruciferous  plants  is  only  too  familiar 
under  the  popular  name  of  "  club  root,''  and 
"clubbing''  or  "  flnger  and  toe"  in  the  case  of 
Turnips.  It  has  hitherto  been  generally  attri- 
buted to  insect  agency.  Stem  or  root  punctured, 
egg  deposited  and  hatched  in  the  interior,  and 
consequent  derangement  of  sap  and  tissue, 
causing  the  abnormal  gouty,  unhealthy  develop- 
ment of  which  our  correspondent's  specimen  is  a 
very  good  example.  The  long-accepted  belief 
in  insect  agency  has  been  permitted  to  remain  un- 
challenged, and  a  microscopic  fungus  analogoits 
to  that  which  plays  such  havoc  with  the  Potato 
is  by  some  credited  with  being  the  cause,  at  all 
events  in  the  case  of  finger  and  toe  in  the  Turnip. 
This  theory  obtains  among  Continental  micro- 
scopists,  notably  by  M.  Wororin,  of  St  Peters- 
burgh,  who  does  not  fail  to  support  his  theory  by 
very  plausible  arguments  and  carefully  conducted 
experiments.  So  much  for  our  correspondent's 
inquiry  as  to  tlie  cause ;  and  now  for  a  reply 
to  his  second  and  practically  important  question 
as  to  a  preventive.  He  says  nothing  of  cure ; 
rightly  too,  for  we  apprehend  there  is  none. 
Well,  in  the  way  of  prevention,  we  would  suggest, 
in  the  flrst  place,  not  to  plant  Cabbages  or  Cauli- 
flowers in  the  same  ground,  but  allow  a  con- 
siderable interval,  during  which  crops  of  a  quite 
distinct  kind  should  take  their  place.  Secondly, 
to  pare  lightly  the  surface  and  burn,  and  in 
digging  or  trenching  to  incori^orate  with  the 
soil  a  very  liberal  dose  of  hot  lime,  slaked  on  the 
spot,  and  worked  in  while  hot  or  nearly  so. 
Thirdly,  in  lifting  the  plants  from  the  seed  beds 
previous  to  planting,  to  examine  each  carefully 
and  reject  and  burn  any  showing,  or  suspected 
of  showing,  the  least  trace  of  the  malady. 
Fourthly,  when  planting,  have  at  hand  a  bucket  or 
other  vessel  containing  a  very  thick  paint  or 
puddle  comprised  of  yellow  or  sifted  clay  and 
soot  (sulphur,  wood  ashes,  or  both,  if  convenient, 
might,  we  apprehend,  be  advantageously  added), 
and  dip  the  roots  and  stem  of  each  plant  up  to 
the  base  of  the  leaves  before  planting.  Pud- 
dling the  roots  of  Cabbages  before  planting  is 
a  very  old  practice  and  a  very  good  one. — Irish 
Farmer's  Gazette. 


Cauliflo'wers. — Like  "E.H.,''  I  am  cutting 
Cauliflowers  dwarf,  white  and  firm  ;  not,  however, 
from  seed  sown  in  December,  but  sown  at  the  end 
of  March,  and  planted  out  where  watering  was 
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quite  out  of  the  question.  The  rain  came  just  in 
time  to  turn  them  in  well,  and  in  plenty.  The 
kind  is  the  early  Snowball.  Seed  of  this  should 
be  sown  early  in  February  for  June  cuttings,  in 
March  for  July,  and  in  May  and  June  for  autumn 
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later,  that  whilst  Snowflake  has  its  haulm  ripen- 
ing, that  of  the  other  is  yet  green  and  vigorous. 
I  find  Snowflake,  though  earlier,  producing  quite 
as  good  a  crop.  Matchless  proves  to  be  identical 
with  Holborn  Favourite,  and  both  with  Shelburne, 


Is.  Cd.  per  lb.  were  very  much  surprised  to  find 
that  Holborn  Favourite  bought  at  5s.  per  peck 
was  the  same  Potato.  It  is  a  handsome  Potato 
and  heav}'  cropper.  Another  Potato  that  will  if 
it  has  not  already  produced    some    disappoint- 


^? 


supplies.     It  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  all 
Cauliflowers. — A.  D. 

Some  new  Potatoes.— Pride  of  America, 
alluded  to  in  The  Garden  (p.  194),  is  with  me 
the  exact  count  eqjart  of  Snowflake  in  shape, 
quality,   and  character  of  leafage,  and  is  so  far 


an  American  kind,  named  in  catalogues  some 
three  years  since,  but  not  put  into  commerce.  It 
is  a  handsome  flatfish  oval  tuber,  the  skin  tinted 
with  pink  and  some  carmine  at  one  end.  No 
doubt  those  who  bought  under  the  name  of 
Matchless    newly    imported    American  seed    at 


ments  is  the  kind  known  as  Wormleighton  Seed- 
ling. This  was  sent  out  on  the  assurance  of  the 
raiser  that  it  was  also  a  new  and  distinct  kind. 
Still  farther,  it  unhappily  obtained  the  first  prize 
as  a  new  seedling  variety  at  the  International 
Potato  Show  last  year.    A  season's  growth  with 
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Magnum  Boniim  has  proved  that  it  is  that  kind 
solely  and  nothing  more,  showing  no  diversity  of 
any  kind.  It  is  well  these  things  should  at  once 
be  clearly  understood  that  no  misapprehension  be 
shown  later  on. — A.  D. 

Among  the  Peas  we  notice  "  R.  M.  L.V 
(p.  21.5)  remarks  on  the  subject  of  our  Telephone 
i'ea,  and  hasten  to  ask  if  he  will  be  good  enough 
to  say  where  he  obtained  his  supplies,  as  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  enclosure  having  reference 
to  its  cultivation  being  issued  with  our  sealed 
packets.  The  Pea  itself  is  quite  capable  of  holdingits 
own,  and  as  its  original  introducers,  we  are  an.^ous 
to  sustain  its  reputation,  butin  the  present  instance 
we  are  afraid  some  other  variety  has  been  substi- 
tuted.— James  Carter  &  Co. 

Fertilising  Cucumbers.— Mr.  Groom,  I 
see,  condemns  tlie  practice  of  fertilising  the 
female  blossoms  of  Cucumbers.  My  experience 
is  in  favour  of  it.  Some  two  months  ago  our 
Cucumbers  (Telegraph)  suddenly  ceased  to  bear, 
the  young  fruit  turned  yellow  at  the  point,  and 
ultimately  shrivelled  up.  I  noticed  at  the  time 
that  there  were  but  very  few  male  blossoms  on 
the  plants.  Ey  way  of  experiment  I  fertilised 
some  of  the  female  flowers,  and  great  was  my 
delight  to  see  the  young  Cucumbers  swell  up  and 
a.ssume  handsome  proportions.  (Since  then  I  have 
regularly  fertilised  them,  and  I  have  had  a  con- 
stant succession  of  fine  fruit.  I  have,  in  fact,  not 
seen  a  single  malformed  one  since  I  adopted  the 
practice. — GvihEhuVS,  Boncaster. 

The  Potato  Crop. — Up  t  o  the  present  we 
ha\e  no  trace  of  the  disease,  and  where  the  soil  is 
good  an  excellent  crop  will  be  the  result ;  but  of 
late  years  we  have  become  so  fi-ightened  of 
manure,  that  many  of  the  crops  will  be  light  for 
want  of  it,  as  the  severe  drought  dried  up  the 
]ioor  lands  before  the  tubers  were  anything  like 
fully  grown.  As  a  rule  our  cottage  gardeners 
will  have  a  light  yield,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  very  early  sorts  and  the  very  late  ones  will 
come  out  the  best,  for  the  very  early  ones  had 
perfected  their  growtlis  before  the  drought  affected 
tliem  much,  and  very  late  main  crops  had  not 
formed  their  tubers  sufficiently  to  take  any  harm 
before  the  much-needed  rainfall  arrived.  Second 
carlies  are  most  likely  to  sulfer  from  supcr-tuber- 
ing.  I  hope  some  permanent  good  may  be  the 
result  as  regards  future  modes  of  dealing  with  the 
disease,  for  I  find  that  when  growing  on  manure 
heaps  the  plants  are  healthj'  and  free  from  disease. 
It  therefore  appears  to  be  entirely  a  question  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  whether  we  have 
disease  or  not.  As  regards  quality,  I  may  state 
that  even  the  American  Rose  and  similar  sorts  are 
as  dry  and  floury  when  dug  up  as  a  well-ripened 
Regent,  and  on  rich  kitchen  garden  soil  we  ha^■e 
had  many  tubers  over  lilb.  each.  Wedonot  go  in  for 
collections  of  new  sorts,  but  I  find  Covent  Garden 
Perfection  a  kind  that  promises  well — a  useful 
garden  Potato  for  all  purposes,  and,  with  moderate 
haulm,  a  great  consideration  when  winter  greens 
liave  to  be  planted  between  the  rows.  Snowflake 
has  tmned  out  well,  and  Schoolmaster  we  shall 
grow   more    extensively  in  future. — J.    Groom, 


Fine  foliage  plants.— Cyanophyllum  mag- 
niftcnm,w-ith  dark  bronze  leaves,  veined  with  purple 
on  the  uppersurf  ace  and  tinted  with  purple  beneath, 
is  one  of  the  finest  foliage  plants  amongst  the 
many  fine  ones  grown  by  i\Iessrs.  Thompson  and 
Ireland,  near  Edinburgh.  The  lea\'cs  are  nearly 
2  ft.  long,  by  about  I  ft.  wide  ;  the  plant,  this 
year's  cutting,  is  now  about  IJ  ft.  high,  growing 
in  a  damp  stove.  Anthurium  Wiroqueanum  has 
a  long  narrow  leaf,  and  is  a  good  foliage  plant,  A. 
Veitchi  being  a  still  better  one.  The  following 
are  also  beautiful  kinds,  viz.,  Croton  Etna,  C.  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  C.  gloriosus,  with  variegated  straw 
coloured  drooping  leaves ;  C.  Walreni,  C.  Archi- 
boldi,  a  seedling  witli  golden  variegation,  not  yet 
in  commerce  ;Drac^naGoldieana,  with  abroadshort 
mottled  leaf,  a  very  distinct  kind  ;  and  amongst 
Bome  good  Ferns,  a  plant  of  Gleichenia  Mendelli, 
and  one  of  G.  rupestris  glaucescens  are  both 
about  3  ft.  high,  and  fully  3  ft.  through.— C.  M.  0. 


GARDEN   BIRDS. 

I  FEAR  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  gardeners, 
both  professional  and  amateur,  to  consider  fea- 
thered visitors  asenemies,notfriends,and  to  meet 
them  with  jealousy,  if  not  with  hostility.  Is  there 
reason  for  this?  or  is  it  the  error  of  a  narrow 
professional  view  of  what  deserves  to  be  treated 
in  a  wide  cosmopolitan  spirit  ?  It  is  the  result 
of  many  years'  experience  in  my  own  garden 
that  the  feathered  visitors  who  come  through  the 
air  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  every 
year  to  visit  our  gardens  are  useful,  graceful, 
kindly  friends,  from  whom  we  might  receive 
benefit  and  pleasure  if  only  ■ne  knew  how 
to  welcome  tlieir  visits  and  show  them 
cur  hospitality.  To  me  they  have  always 
seemed  to  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  the 
charms,  and  also  to  the  useful  productiveness,  of 
a  wisely  laid  out  garden  ;  they  are  as  beautiful 
in  their  way  as  a  lovely  tlower ;  their  music  has 
charms  of  melody  and  of  expression,  and  if 
kindly  treated  their  happiness  is  a  joy  to  us  as 
well  as  themselves.  They  are  an  integral 
portion  of  that  vast  community  of  embodied 
spirits  which  we  call  Nature,  and  of  which  we 
are  only  a  small  portion  ;  they  are  therefore 
worthy  of  our  study,  our  care,  and  our  welcome. 
When  we  look  into  the  matter  more  closely  we 
find  that  they  have  duties  to  perform  which  are 
for  our  happiness,  and  1  will  now  show  by  a 
single  example  how  they  and  we  should  work 
together. 

The  Garden  Warbler  shall  be  our  first 
example ;  he  is  a  visitor  who  comes  to  us  from 
Africa,  and  generally  arrives  along-  with  his 
wife  in  the  first  week  of  May.  He  selects  this 
time  for  his  visit  to  me  because  he  knows  that 
my  fruit  trees  are  then  in  bloom,  and  my  Pear 
trees  are  his  first  favourites.  The  reason  for  this 
choice  1  find  to  be  that  tlie  insects  which  prey 
upon  their  leaves  and  flowers  form  theu  the 
most  nutritious  and  abundant  food.  There  are 
many  other  trees  all  of  which  he  visits,  but  on 
which  at  this  season  he  does  not  seem  to  find 
much  food,  /is  many  as  three  or  four  heads 
of  families  arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  the  first 
thi  ig  the.}'  do  is  to  divide  tlie  garden  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  families,  and  select  in  each  of 
them  the  most  convenient  site  for  a  nest. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  site  most 
convenient  for  the  nest  is  not  in  the  garden,  but 
some  distance  from  it,  so  tliat  wliile  the  young 
are  hatched  with  safety  the  parents  are  able  to 
bring  their  food  to  them  from  the  garden.  The 
young  are  ordmarilj'  hatched  about  the  first 
week  in  June,  when  the  insects  best  fitted  for 
them  are  most  plentiful.  When  young  they 
feed  them  on  very  small  insects,  and  afterwards 
on  larger,  and  when  able  to  fly  the  parents  bring 
them  to  the  garden  and  teach  them  how  and 
where  to  select  their  food,  after  which  they  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  male  birds  arrive  before 
the  females,  and  busy  themselves  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  garden  and  of  all  the  neighbouring 
orchards  and  woods — the  last  for  their  nests  and 
the  former  for  their  feeding  ground. 

About  the  end  of  August  the  young  birds 
begin  to  emigrate,  and  leave  their  parents  be- 
hind in  England  till  much  later.  This  year,  on 
July  l'o,  in  m}'  garden  near  Brighton,  I  saw  a 
group  of  young  garden  warblers  that  had  come 
from  farther  inland  and  made  it  their  resting- 
place.  They  stand  the  entire  day  feeding  on  a 
few  of  the  remaining  very  scarce  Black  and  Red 
Currants,  and  I  watched  them  till  late  at  night, 
but  ne.xt  morning  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  They 
had  crossed  the  channel  in  the  night,  as  all 
warblers  travel  by  night,  and  they  do  not,  like 
many  others,  wait  to  travel  iu  floclis.  The  Gth 
of  August  was  the  most  remarkable  day  of 
migration,  as  I  saw  some  thirty  in  my  own  gar- 


den, but  they  were  all  young  birds,  some  fifty 
days  old,  and  starting  on  their  long  journey  over 
land  and  sea  without  other  guide  than  instinct. 
The  old  bh'ds  have  to  remain  in  England  some 
oO  or  40  days  after  the  young  ones  have  left  in 
order  to  get  their  winter  plumage,  without 
which  they  could  not  perform  their  return  jour- 
ney to  the  south  ;  but  the  young  birds,  having 
their  spick-and-span  new  suit,  were  able  to  start 
early  and  make  their  first  journey  easily  and 
leisurely,  and  so  to  know  their  way  back  to 
England  next  year  without  mistake  or  delay. 

In  noticing  this  one  garden  guest  I  have  not 
been  able  to  state  any  of  the  larger  views  which 
the  study  of  the  great  community  of  birds  forces 
on  the  thoughtful  student  of  Nature,  but  the 
subject  is  one  which  leads  on  to  such  important 
practical  conclusions,  that  I  shall  be  happy  to 
return  to  it.  In  my  next  I  propose  to  treat  of 
the  hedge  sparrow. 

George  Sway.sland. 

4,  Kimjs  Road,  Briijhton. 


ORCHIDS. 


MAKING   UP    SPECIMEN   ORCHIDS. 

Havincj  been  one  of  the  first  to  object  to  the 
"  bedding  out "  of  Orchids  for  exhibition  purposes, 
I  am  naturally  somewhat  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion anent  the  practice  now  being  carried  on. 
As  far  as  the  secretaries  or  promoters  of  floral 
exhibitions  are  concerned  there  is  for  them,  and 
others  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  make  two  classes  in  the  schedule, 
one  for  "  bedding  out  "  Orchids  in  big  pots,  boxes, 
or  tubs,  and  another  class  for  hona-Jide  single 
specimens.  Nurserymen  have  great  advantages 
over  most  amateur  growers  so  far  as  "  bedding 
out  "  Archids  in  pans  are  concerned,  and  under 
my  plan  they  could  carry  it  out  to  their  hearts' 
desire  lionestly  and  above  board.  On  the  other 
hand,  amateurs  are  not  daily  tempted  to  sell  their 
finest  specimen  Orchids,  and  hence  have  an  advan- 
tage over  most  nurserymen  so  far  as  bona-fide 
well-grown  single  specimens  are  concerned. 
Under  present  circumstances  judges  must  often 
feel  perplexed  when  called  upon  to  award 
prizes  under  the  present  plan,  which  allows  "made 
up  "  plants  and.  hona-fiile  single  specimens  to  be 
staged  in  competition  for  tlie  same  prize  in  the 
same  class.  If  the  object  of  floral  exhibitions  be 
to  encourage  good  culture,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  "  made-up "  duplicates  and  bona-fide 
single  specimens  may  be  equalty  well  grown;  then 
the  award  would  naturally  go  to  the  group  which 
made  tlie  best  display.  Still,  I  fancy  most  judges 
would,  with  myself,  lean  towards  giving  the  prizes 
to  the  bonu-fdc  single  specimens  if  the  "  massed  " 
or  "  made-up  "  plants  were  the  least  bit  behind 
hand  in  health  and  finish,  even  if  so  be  that  they 
did  bear  a  few  more  blossoms  than  the  genuine 
single  plants.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  several  good  healthy  well-bloomed  plants  of 
the  same  variety  are  more  effective  when  massed 
together  than  similarly  sized  single  specimens  : 
and  as  I  see  it  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
for  horticultural  societies  to  follow  Captain  Shaw's 
plan,  and  while  tolerating  "  made-up  "  plants  offer 
good  prizes  for  hona-fdc  specimens  as  well. 

F.  W.  B. 

Permit  me  to  say,  iu  reply  to  Ittr.  Catt 

(p.  161),  that  I  in  no  way  favour  the  idea  that  an 
established  Orchid  would  not  be  more  creditable 
than  a  made-up  one  as  an  exhibition  plant,  sup- 
posing both  showed  equal  signs  of  good  culture. 
If  a  clause  were  inserted  ^in  exhibition  schedules, 
as  Mr.  Douglas  proposes,  that  made-up  plants 
would  be  disqualified,  theu  what  made-up  plants 
is  must  be  defined  ;  and  if  two  or  three  varieties 
were  found  growing  together,  they  could  not  re- 
present one  plant,  though  they  should  have  been 
growing  in  that  way  for  a  year  or  two.  This  is 
exactly  my  point.  BIr.  liouglas  had  said  Sir 
Trevor's  collection  was  a  remarkably  good  one ; 
no  one  would  say  to  the  contrary ;  the  plants  o| 
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which  it  consisted  were  simply  superb,  and  not 
made-up ;  but  had  the  clause  been  inserted  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made,  we  should 
not  liave  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  pan  of 
Oncidiuiii  ah-eady  alluded  to,  as  it  was  the 
object  of  special  remark,  that  even  in  this 
pan  there  were  varieties  quite  distinct,  though 
in  no  way  detrimental  to  its  beauty.  Mr. 
Douglas  certainly  docs  imply  that  exhibitors 
should  be  favoured  who  showed  three  plants  in 
pots  in  which  they  have  grown  together  year  after 
year ;  and  as  hehas  referred  to  himandmeentering 
the  lists  side  by  side  as  competitors,  I  feel  free 
to  remark  that  the  "  bundle  ''  of  Cattleya  Mossia? 
(referred  to  in  my  first  lei  tor)  which  had  flowered 
so  grandly  was  exhibited  by  an  amateur,  and  was 
one  of  the  plants  which  beat  him  inthe  amateurs 
class.  Mr.  Douglas  thinks  I  have  the  advantage 
over  him ;  but  as  there  arc  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion, I  must  remind  him  that  a  nurseryman  has  to 
sell  his  specimens  as  fast  as  he  grows  them,  and 
oftentimes  within  a  week  or  two  of  the  show 
time,  as  was  the  case  this  season,  when  I  parted 
with  the  most  striking  Orchid  I  have  ever  grown. 
In  this  respect  I  think  an  amateur  has  tlie  advan- 
tage over  a  nurseryman ;  but  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  am  claiming  any  sj^ecial  privilege  for 
nurserymen  in  these  remarks,  as  1  am  sure  at 
some  of  our  chief  shows  this  season  there  were 
more  made-up  plants  shown  in  the  amateur's  class 
than  in  the  nurserj-man's.  As  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, Masdevallias  or  any  other  Orchids  that 
grow  best  as  small  plants  shall  be  put  together 
again  when  thetimefor  exhibiting  shall  come, and 
I  shall  leave  the  merits  in  each  case  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges.  H.  James. 
Castle  Kursery,  Lower  Nurmiod. 


Orchids  at  Drumlanrig.— I  have  been 
prevented  Ijy  illness  from  taking  earlier  notice  of 
"  M.'s"  remarks  on  this  subject,  but  I  can  fully  con- 
firm "  An  old  Drumlanrig  Man's  ''statements.  I  have 
before  me  a  list  of  the  Orchids  grown  in  1S52-53. 
There  were  then  39  genera  and  78  species,  con- 
sisting of  Dendrobiums,  Aerides,  Odontoglossums, 
Oncidiums,  Stanhopeas,  Vandas,  Zygopetalums, 
Eenantheras,  MaxiUarias,  Cymbidums,  &c.  No 
doubt  many  of  these  are  what  "  M.''  alludes  to  as 
old  kinds.  There  is  indeed  plenty  of  evidence 
that  an  Orchid  collection  existed  at  Drumlanrig 
longer  than  he  imagines. — N.  J.  D. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Balsams  out-of-doors. — I  have  noticed  all 
the  summer  near  Forest  Hill  a  fine  bed  of  Bal- 
sams covered  with  bloom,  sturdy,  comiiaot  plants, 
about  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  high.  They  have 
withstood  the  heavy  rains  of  the  last  fortnight 
well,  and  now  look  brigliter  than  anything  else 
with  which  they  are  associated, 

A  DOUBLE-HEADED  DAHLIA. — We  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Fred.  'WagstafE,  Copped  Hall, 
Romford,  a  very  singular  double-headed  Dahlia, 
the  flowers  back  to  back  forming  a  massive,  but 
far  from  graceful  head.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
monstrosity,  but  we  have  not  before  seen  so  per- 
fect a  sjriecimen. 

The  cakpet  beds  in  Battersea  Park  are  just 
now  at  their  best,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  that 
kind  of  garilening  should  not  lose  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  tliem.  The  browns  and  briglit  reds  ob- 
tained from  the  Alternantheras  are  very  striking, 
and  these,  combined  with  the  grey  Antcnnaria 
dioica  and  the  deep  green  Mentha  I'ulegium,  form 
pretty  patterns,  which  seem  all  the  brighter  for 
the  wet  we  have  had. 

Beautiful  stove  shrubs. — The  bright  ro.se- 
coloured  Dipladenia  amabilis,  as  well  as  D.  boli- 
viensis,  are  grown  well  in  Messrs.  Ireland  & 
Thompson's  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  as  is  also  Alla- 
manda  Hendersoni,  which  is  flowering  well. 
Dipladenia  amabilis  blossoms  freely  for  three  or 
four  months  in  the  year,  and  is  a  beautiful  com 


Flower  beds  in  Hyde  Park. — Amocgst  these, 
four  of  the  prettiest  just  now  are  circles  planted 
with  a  variety  of  Iresine  Herbsti,  called  brilliantis- 
sima,  and  Gazania  splendons.  The  two  colours, 
red  and  orange,  mixed  together  form  a  pleasing 
contrast,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  wet  which  has 
rendered  Pelargoniums  nearly  flowerless. 

HiBLSCUS  SYEIACUS  is  now  very  effective  in 
groups  in  tlie  shrubberies  here,  and  also  isolated 
on  tlio  turf.  It  is  valuable  from  coming  in  after 
the  majority  of  flowering  shrubs  are  over.  Dey- 
cesteria  formosa  is  also  a  pretty  plant  for  isolation 
on  Grass.  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  we  found  to  be  a 
most  useful  climber,  not  only  for  unsightly  walls, 
but  also  for  table  decorations. — J.  Groom,  IJntoii. 

The  Hibiscus    syriacus    and    its   several 

varieties,  flowering  as  they  do  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  are  unusually  welcome.  In  colour  the 
flowers  vary  from  pure  white  to  purple,  and  they 
are  both  single  and  double  ;  many  kinds,  too,  are 
striped  and  flaked,  so  that  there  is  no  end  of 
variety  among  them.  Tliere  is  also  a  variegated 
leaved  kind  for  those  wlio  desire  it,  but  it  is  not 
very  eflicctive.  These  beautiful  shi'ubs  thrive  ex- 
tremely well  in  the  gardens  about  London,  where 
they  are  now  in  perfection. 

Philesia  bu.xieolia. — This  is  not  often  seen 
well  flowered.  A  plant  here,  2  ft.  through,  in  a 
pot  standing  on  a  pedestal  out  of  doors  in  a  par- 
tially shaded  spot,  has  flowered  freely  throughout 
the  summer,  and  still  continues  to  make  buds. 
As  it  is  of  slow  growth,  it  takes  some  years  to  form 
a  specimen,  after  which  it  seems  the  best  plan  to 
leave  it  alone.  It  is  said  to  be  hardy,  but  this 
seems  doubtful.  The  large  delicate  coral-like 
flowers  in  quantity  are  very  charming. — M. 

A  Late  Admirable  Peach. — 'R'hat  a  fine 
fruit  this  is  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight — more  than  Hi  in.  in  ch-cumference  ! 
Such  worthy  products  of  our  clime  are  pleasant 
to  see  on  the  garden  walls.  Our  recent  winters 
have  made  the  sight  a  rarer  one,  though  probably 
new  varieties  are  also  fighting  successfully  against 
this  fine  old  Peach.  Of  other  Peaches  in  the  same 
garden,  Rivers'  Early  York  weighs  9i  ozs.,  Belle- 
garde  and  Dj-mond  from  8  ozs.  to  9"ozs.,  Grosse 
llignonne  and  Royal  George  over  8  ozs.,  and  well 
coloured.  They  all  grow  in  a  border  about  18  in. 
deep  made  over  ten  years  ago. 

BiGXONIA  GEANDIFLORA  AS  A  STANDARD.— 
Some  of  your  readers  not  favoured  by  climate, 
or  who  have  not  suitable  wall  space  for  the 
climber,  may  like  to  know  that  it  makes  a  capital 
ornament  for  the  conservatory  grown  as  a 
standard.  There  is  one  here  thus  treated  in  a 
large  pot  It  is  8  ft.  high,  and  has  at  the  present 
time  tliirtecn  racemes  of  its  fine  cinnabar-red 
Gloxinia-like  flowers,  of  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  long, 
and  as  they  open  in  succession  present  a  gay  ap- 
pearance for  several  weeks.  It  is  of  easy  culture, 
requiring  merely  to  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in 
spring,  and  as  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
during  growth. 

Bedding  Begonias. — .Vfter  the  hea\-)'  rains 
which  have  continued  so  long,  it  is  pleasant  to 
notice  how  well  bedded-out  Begonias  look,  while 
Pelargoniums  have  been  greatly  damaged.  The 
glossy  foliage  of  the  Begonias  and  their  pendent 
blooms  seem  to  have  a  wonderful  power  to  cast 
off  rains.  Immediately  after  a  heavy  downfall 
last  week,  the  Begonia  beds  in  Messrs.  Laing's 
nursery,  at  Forest  Hill,  looked  as  beautiful  as  if 
nothing  of  the  sort  had  happened.  When  better 
known,  Begonias  will  be  much  sought  after  for 
bedding  purposes,  forming  as  they  do  perfect 
little  bushy  compact  specimens,  which  flower 
better,  either  when  subjected  to  intense  heat  or 
heavy  rains,  than  Pelargoniums. 

Dianella  cosrulea. — The  bright  blue  berries 
of  this  jjlant  render  it  just  now  a  pretty  object  in 
the  conservatory  or  cool  greenhouse.  It  has  the 
long  linear  leaves  common  to  many  other  Liliaccie, 
and  produces  its  small  whitisli  flowers,  in  much 
branched  spikes.     These   (lowers    which    are  in 


about  the  size  of  Peas,  of  a  most  beautiful  dark 
l)luc  colour.  Being  a  native  of  the  Fern  districts 
of  New  Zealand,  it  succeeds  best  in  a  somewhat 
moist  situation,  and  when  well  drained  and  co- 
piously supplied  with  water,  it  both  grows  and 
flowers  profusely.  During  the  -winter  all  that  is 
necessary  is  that  it  should  be  protected  from 
frost,  so  that  a  cool  house  just  meets  its  re- 
quirements. It  is  now  in  great  beauty  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew. 

The  correct  name  of  the  golden  tipped  shrub 
sent  you  by  Mr.  Jackson  as  Diplopappus  chry- 
sojihyllus  is  Cassinia  fulvida. 

The  hybrid  Gladiolus  I  gave  Jlr.  Burbidge, 
which  he  describes  in  The  Garden  (p.  204), 
should  have  Froebeli,  the  raiser's  name,  after  its 
other  appellations. — W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


panion  to  the  pure  white  D.  boliviensis. — C.  M.  0.  |  themselves  insignificant,  are  succeeded  by  berries 


LIVING  SPHAGNUM  AN   AID  TO  CULTURE. 

The  impression  seems   almost   universal  among 
Orchid  growers  that  not  only  is  Sphagnum  essential 
to  their  cultivation,  but  that  the   Sphagnum  em- 
ployed must  be  alive.    Of  course,  that  portion 
that  is  cut  up  and  used  in  the  compost  speedily 
dies  and  decomposes,  but  that  used  for  surfacing 
remains  alive  for  a  long  time.    It  might  be  worth 
while   enquiring   how   far    living     Sphagnum   is 
better  than  deadfor  mixing  withthecompost.  Any 
superiority  it  possesses  possibly  arises  from  the 
greater  durability  of  its  fibre,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable moment,  probably  in  the  heightening 
and  rendering  more  durable  the  porosity  of  the 
compost.     Any   feeding   properties   possessed  by 
Spliagnum  are  probably  of  little  moment,    and 
those  of    dead    Sphagnum    would    equal    living 
and    probably    be  sooner    available.      But    the 
surfacing  with    living  Sphagnum  probably    per- 
forms   other    functions    than    that    of     merely 
conserving  a   moist   surface.     The    living  Moss 
may  condense  and   more    minutely    divide    the 
moisture,  presenting  it    to  the  roots  in  a   form 
more  nearly  allied  to  aqueous  vapour  than  com- 
mon water.  Possibly,  too,  contact  with  life  is  more 
congenial  and  wholesome,  as  well  as  stimulating 
to  the  roots  tlian  mere  contiguity  of  dead  mulch- 
ings of  IMoss  or  aught  else.   The  roots  of  Orcliids , 
too,  in  a  state  of  Nature  are  mostly  kept  in  con  - 
tact  with  living  Mosses    or    other    plants,    and 
screened  from  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  when 
screened  at  all  by  li\-ing  foliage,    stems,  bark, 
Mosses,  or  Lichens,  rather  than  dead.     Mulchings 
of  living  Sphagnum  are  therefore  more  natural  than 
those  of  dead,  and  are  so  far  likely  to  prove  better; 
not  only  this,  living  mulchings  continue  very  much 
in    the    same    vital    and    mechanical  condition 
throughout  the  season  ;    or  if  they  undergo   any 
changes,  they  grow  larger  and  become  better  and 
more  efficient.     Dead  Sphagnum,  on  the  other 
hand,  decays,  becomes  compressed,  and  of  less 
use.     There  may  probably  be  other  reasons  in 
favour  of  surface  mulching  with  living  Sphagnum 
or  Jloss.     Certainly  the  advantages  of  doing  so 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  Orchid  culture.     The 
value  of  Moss  as  a  cultural  agent  has  been  recently 
adverted  to.     Many  plants  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  it  with  the  aid    of  manure  water,  but 
unless  the  soil    is   absolutely  villanous,  this  is 
hardly  worth  while.     But  perhaps  the  majority 
of  plants  would  be  benefited  by  being  surfaced 
with  living  Mess,  white  or  green.     It  is  astonish- 
ing how  fast  and  strong  the  roots  of  such  plants 
as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Gardenias,  Caladiums, 
Anthuriums,  Calanthes,  Roses,  for  example,  strike 
up  into  and  almost  possess  the  living  Sphagnum, 
as  if  the  Jloss  itself  furnished  them  with  food  or 
moisture  that  they  could  hardly  obtain  elsewhere. 
Can  it  do  so  t  or  does  it  merely  provide  an  agree- 
able  and   moist   run   for  the  roots  in  a  sort  of 
debatable     land  between    the    earth    and    the 
air  ?     It  might   prove   as  interesting  as   instruc- 
tive   if    cultivators    would     kindly  record    their 
opinions  and   experience    on   this    point.       This 
much  is  certain  that  surfaces  of  living  Sphag- 
num  increase  the  number   of   the   roots.    'With- 
out reducing  the  number  or  lowering  the  strength 
of  those  within  the  pots  it  increases  them  by  all 
that  are  found  in  the  Moss.    Further,  the  roots 
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60  produced  seem  more  rapid  and  powerful  absor- 
bers of  mild  maniirial  waters  than  those  of  the 
normal  types  wholly  covered  with  earth.  Also 
these  are  points  of  the  utmost  practical  value,  and 
were  they  more  carefully  notecl  it  is  probable  that 
the  use  of  mulchings  of  living  Sphagnum  would 
become  almost  general  instead  of  esccptiDnal  and 
special  as  at  present.  D.  T.  Fish. 


NATURE    AS    A    GUIDE    IN   GARDEN 
PEACTICE. 

How  we  may  follow  Nature  in  the  artificial 
culture  of  plants  in  this  country  is  a  question 
which  often  presents  itself  to  cultivators,  and 
some  have  one  opinion  on  the  subject  and  some 
another.  W'hcn  anyone  succeeds  in  growing  any 
particular  subject  successfully,  from  the  cultiva- 
tor's point  of  view,  and,  as  he  may  imagine  by 
following  a  course  not  exactly  what  the  jiilant 
affects  naturally,  we  are  cautioned  against  the 
danger  of  imitating  Nature  too  closely,  and  when 
another  succeeds  by  adhering  to  Nature  as  closel}' 
as  possible,  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  disregard 
her  teachings  witli  impunity,  while  some  advocate 
both  courses,  just  as  the  spirit  moves  them,  telling 
us  one  week  to  follow  Nature,  and  the  next 
cautioning  us  against  her  teachings.  For  my  own 
part,  I  venture  to  tliink  that  no  cultivator  ever 
succeeded  or  is  likely  to  succeed  in  the  culture  of 
either  plants  or  fruits  who  does  not  draw  his 
lessons  from  Nature,  but  such  lessons  must  be 
drawn  from  tlie  best  examples  which  Nature  fur- 
nishes and  not  from  the  worst,  if  we  desire  to  read 
her  aright,  and,  above  all,  we  must  reckon  the 
agents  through  which  she  accomplishes  her  ends. 
These  are  heat,  light,  air,  moisture,  and  soil,  &c. 
It  would  be  easy  to  find  inferior  examples  among 
Nature's  own  productions,  where  some  of  those 
conditions  were  absent,  but  where  they  are  com- 
bined in  the  right  degree  Nature  produces  her 
noblest  types.  A  tree  or  plant  growing  in  a 
genial  soil  and  situation  where  it  receives  the 
light  and  air  freely  on  all  its  parts  is  a  very 
different  object  from  the  same  grown  in  a  thicket, 
perhaps,  when  it  has  to  maintain  a  continual 
struggle  for  existence.  Need  it  be  said  that  it  is 
the  first  of  those  examples  which  the  cultivator 
should  copy,  and  not  the  last.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  Nature  works  by  the  agencies  we  have 
named,  it  is  for  those  who  say  that  Nature's  laws 
may  be  set  aside  occasionally,  or  disregarded,  to 
prove  that  any  of  om-  horticultural  operations  or 
practices  are  not  conducted  expressly  witli  the 
view  of  utilising  and  adiustingthe  same  forces  by 
■which  Nature  acts,  ju^t  according  to  the  altered 
conditions  and  circumstances,  it  may  be,  in  which 
the  subjects  treated  are  placed.  Those  who  tell 
us  not  to  imitate  Nature  err,  I  am  afraid,  in  mis- 
interpreting her  meaning,  and  unconsciously  fol- 
low her  teachings  all  the  time.  J.  S.  H. 


WINTER   MIGNONETTE. 

I  ALWAYS  SOW  my  first  batch  of  Mignonette 
the  last  week  in  August  or  the  first  in  September ; 
if  delayed  later  the  young-  plants  are  apt  to 
damp  ofE  during  the  dull  days  of  winter.  For 
ensuring  fine  masses  in  6-in.  pots,  such  as  one  sees 
in  Covent  Garden  Market  in  spring,  I  take  care 
that  the  pots  are  well  drained  ;  I  then  fill  them 
firmly  with  soil  consisting  of  about  five  parts  of 
loam  to  one  of  well-rotted  manure,  whicli  must  be 
firmly  pressed  down,  as  if  put  in  too  loosely  the 
roots  permeate  the  mass  so  readily  that  the 
plants  grow  long  and  weak  during  dark  weather  ; 
whereas  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  short,  but  sturdy 
growth.  After  sowing  I  cover  the  seeds  with  some 
of  the  same  soil  finely  sifted,  then  I  place  them 
in  a  pit  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  In  this  pit, 
on  which  a  little  heat  can  be  turned  on  during 
frost,  they  are  kept  the  whole  winter  and  until 
they  flower  in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  appear  they  are  thinned  out  in  10-in,  or 
12-in.  pots,  for  although  8  in.  are  quite  sufficient, 
it  is  better  to  leave  2  in.  or  3  in.  more  for  a  time 
at  least  in  case  of  accidents.    Air  is  given  freely 


on  all  occasions,  the  lights  being  kept  off  on 
every  favourable  opportunity,  care  being  taken  to 
put  them  on  during  hea\y  rains,  as  over-watering 
is  one  of  the  principal  things  to  be  guarded 
against ;  in  fact,  many  failures  that  I  have  seen 
have  been  caused  by  want  of  attention  in  tliis 
respect.  If  this  treatment  be  followed,  by  the 
New  Year  the  plants  will  be  stout  and  strong, 
ready  to  start  away  as  soon  as  the  days  lengthen, 
or  if  wanted,  two  or  three  lights  may  be  kept 
somewhat  closer,  and  the  plants  so  treated  will  be 
in  flower  by  the  beginning  of  February.  When 
growth  commences  strongly  I  water  with  liquid 
manure  about  twice  a  week. 

Teeb  Mignonette  I  sow  in  2^-in.  pots,  two  or 
three  seeds  being  put  in  a  pot  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  as  soon  as  the  most  promising  can 
be  picked  out  I  remove  the  others,  taking  care  not 
to  disturb  the  remaining  one,  which  will  grow 
away  freely  and  soon  need  the  support  of  a  stake. 
Whether  wanted  for  standards  or  pyramids,  it  is 
best  to  encourage  them  to  reach  the  height 
required  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the 
case  of  standards,  the  side  shoots  must 
be  removed.  They  will  soon  be  ready  for  their 
first  shift  into  6-in.  pots — rather  a  delicate 
operation  as  Mignonette,  dislikes  being  disturbed, 
but  carefully  done  I  do  not  find  anj'  ill  effects  to 
be  the  result.  By  the  middle  of  May  these  pots 
will  be  full  of  roots,  whenthe  plants  may  be  shifted 
into  their  flowering  pots  (10  in.  in  diameter),  in 
a  soil  consisting  of  3  parts  turfy  loam  and  1  part 
manure,  and  when  this  is  done  a  pit  will  be  the 
most  suitable  place  for  them.  When  established 
in  their  pots  they  may  be  set  out-of-doors,  and 
during  summer  tied  and  regulated  on  a  trellis, 
which  will  be  necessary  for  their  support ;  the 
flowers  must  be  picked  off  as  they  appear,  and 
they  should  be  watered  with  liquid  manure  as  the 
pots  get  full  of  roots.  Thus  treated,  by  autumn 
therewill  be  fine  pyramids  or  standards,  as  the 
case  may  be,  studded  with  flower-buds,  and  if  in- 
troduced into  a  house  in  which  a  little  heat  is 
kept  they  will  flower  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter  and  far  on  into  the  spring.  H.  P. 


Ferns  and  gas  tar. —  What  is  the  best 
and  most  effective  remedy  for  the  injurious  effects 
of  gas  tar  or  black  varnish  on  Ferns  ?  I  have 
erected  a  new  fernery,  the  roof  of  which  was 
painted  with  three  coats  of  paint,  and  the  sides 
and  legs  of  tables,  and  also  the  pipes  were  coated 
with  two  coats  of  gas  tar  or  black  varnish,  The 
Ferns  were  placed  in  the  house  three  weeks  ago, 
but  the  result  is  that  the  new  fronds  of  Gleiche- 
nias  are  completely  browned,  but  all  the  Adian- 
tums  are  killed  so  far  as  the  fronds  are  concerned. 
The  smell  of  the  paint  has  long  vanished,  but  the 
varnish  still  smells  strongly,  and  particularly 
when  the  fernery  is  a  little  warm.  Should  I  trust 
to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  evil  1  or  can 
I  apply  anything  which  will  kill  the  injurious 
smell  ?— Feaxk  Tayloe,  Bolton. 

Standard.  Peach  trees. — I  notice  that  it 
is  recommended  to  grow  Peach  trees  as  standards 
instead  of  training  them  on  vines.  Are  those  who 
advocate  this  plan  aware  how  inferior  the  quality 
of  Peaches  so  grown  is  compared  with  those  grown 
on  a  wall  or  trellis  i  I  have  had  fourteen  years' 
experience  with  standard  trees  in  a  large  house, 
and  have  obtained  my  employer's  permission  at 
last  to  do  away  with  them  and  put  up  wires.  We 
get  plenty  of  very  fine  fruit,  but  it  is  indifferently 
flavoured  owing  to  the  want  of  sun  and  air.  True, 
our  house  is  a  lean-to,  but  in  any  case  it  is  not 
possible  to  expose  the  fruit  on  standard  trees  to 
the  same  degree  of  light  and  air  as  those  grown 
on  trellises,  and  without  the  full  benefit  of  these 
two  conditions  I  do  not  think  we  can  expect  to 
get  richly  flavoured  Peaches.  I  grant  standard 
trees  are  more  fruitful  than  stifly  trained  ones ; 
they  are  also  vastly  superior  in  appearance,  but  I 
think  the  merits  of  the  case  are  generally  settled 
by  the  condition  of  the  fruit  when  it  gets  to  the 
table.  In  this  case  I  certainly  feel  inclined  to  use 
Punch's  very  hackneyed  phrase  and  say,  "Don't." 
—J.  C,  Clarke, 


LATE  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 


Plants.—.?.  C— We  have  given  some  consideration  to 
tlie  matter,  and  tlie  diiliculties  in  the  way  are  too  mauy. 
Wo  caniiut  do  it  iu  our  pages. 

Fruit  showing.— ir.  C— In  a  collection  of  six  dishes, 
the  more  variety  the  better.  Therefore  we  would  not  show 
even  two  kinds  of  Grapes. 

Grapes.— IT.  iV.— They  are  what  is  termed  "shanked," 
a  disease  induced  in  many  ways,  hut  chiefly  through  the 
roots  getting  down  into  bad  soil. 

Notes  fi-om  Norfolk.— In  my  last  paragraph  (p.  204) 
I  made  a  mistake  in  referring  to  .\ilantns  glandulosa;  it 
should  have  been  tlie  SunuKll  (Rhus  Cotinus).— W.  R., 
Deningham, 

Gladioli.— .?.  B.— These  h.ave  failed  in  many  places  this 
year  ;  but  from  what  cause  it  is  diflicult  to  say.  The  bulbs 
you  liave  sent  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  root,  but 
they  appear  to  be  unaffected  by  disease. 

Peaches  dropping.— Will  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents tell  me  the  reason  A\-hy  Peaches  drop  just  before  they 
are  ripe  ?  They  have  heat  and  plenty  of  au,  are  planted 
inside  the  house,  and  have  been  well  watered  ;  they  are  of 
fair  size,  moderate  in  colour,  but  have  no  flavour. — F.  J. 

The  Apple  crop.— We  hear  that  the  recent  heavy 
winds  have  seriously  injured  the  growing  Apple  crop,  and 
we  sliould  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents 
if  they  could  let  me  know,  thi-ough  THE  GAEDEN,  whether 
there  is  .any  truth  in  this  report.— J.  C.  H.  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 

Pota,toes.— When  and  inmhat  order  should  Champions, 
Skerrie.^,  Dalmahoi/s,  Eocis,  and  Magniini  Bonvm  Potatoes 
be  vsed'!—II.  [D.i'lmahoys  are  the  earliest  of  the  kinds 
manied,  and  should  be  fit  for  present  use.  The  rest  are 
very  late  sorts,  which  generjilly  improve  in  quality  with 
keeping ;  therefore  their  order  of  use  may  be  a  matter  of 
choice.  Probal)ly  few  of  them  will  be  fit  to  lift  this  year' 
nmch  before  the  end  of  October.— A.] 

Caterpillars.— >l)ion.— I  cannot  at  present  give  tne 
names  of  the  black  caterpillars.  The  moths  of  which  they 
are  the  larva;  belong  to  the  family  Geometrida3,and  have  slen- 
der bodies  and  Large  wings.  The  caterpillars  are  often  called 
loopers,  from  theu-  peculiar  action  when  walking ;  they 
extend  themselves  as  much  as  possible,  .and  then  bring 
forwiird  their  hind  feet  close  to  their  front  ones,  in  doing 
which  they  hunch  up  their  backs  and  make  a  loop  of  their 
bodies.— G.  .S.  S. 

Books.— B.  fl".—"  Thomson  on  the  "Vine  "  will  probably 
answer  your  pm-pose. 

Names  of  Plants.— E.  P.  Di'ion— Apparently  Came 

Una   sativa. Mrs.    J/otr.— We    cannot   name   without 

flowers  or  fruits. —C.  M.  ff.— .Stipa  pennata.— L.  G.  D—^, 

Thuja  Lobbi ;  2,  T.  EUwangeri ;  3,  T.  Warre.ana. Mrs.  P. 

P.  B.  (Bn/iHore).- Chysanthemum  Lenc.anthemuni. F. 

R.  S'.— Cattleya  crispa. G.  Co(c»mn.— Send  other  speci- 
mens, as  those  sent  are  much  withered. Climber. — 1, 

Andromeda  Catesba;i ;  2,  Variegated  Carex  (cannot  name 

species  without  flowers) ;  3,  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl. 

A. ./.  N.—\,  Polygonum  cuspldatum  ;  2,  Abelia  rupestris  ; 
3,  Hnhlenbeckia  complexa  ;  4,  Nepeta  Mussini ;  6,  appa- 
rently Clethra  alnifolia  ;  5,  Agatha;a  ctclestis. A'.  1'.  I. 

—3,  Puhuonaria  moUis  ;  i,  species  of  Teucrium. Ama- 
teur —For    Germ.ander    Speedwell    is    meant   Veronica 

Chamxdrj's. //.  11'.- The  IvyisHederaRegueriana. 

J    3fo(/jJson.— AUanianda  nerifolia. 11'.  B.— OncuUum 

ornithorhynchum  (true),  Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum, 
Dendrobium  flmbriatum  oculatum.    The  small  unconspi- 

cuous  flowers  are  apparently  a  species  of  Eria. F.  R-M- 

—Next   week. E.  Molinmix.—l,  Buphthalmum  salici- 

foliunl ;  2,  Chelone  liavlrata;  3,  species  of  Solidago;  4, 
Hclianthus   mnltiflorus     fll-pl. ;     6,    Veronica  longifolia 

rosea;    6,    Tanacetum   vulg.are. T.    G.   £".— Portulaca 

alba. hammersmith. — Arabis  alpina. 


Pruning  Raspberries.-  An  important  part 
of  Raspberry  culture  is  to  cut  out  the  old  bearing 
wood  at  this  season  of  the  year,  so  as  to  let  sun- 
light in  among  the  young  growth  to  ripen  in 
■^Vhere  the  canes  are  tied  to  stakes  or  trellises  in 
winter,  they  may  now  bo  loosely  tied  up  with 
matting  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  wind, 
but  on  no  account  tie  tightly. — J.  G. 

Marshallia  csespitosa.— This  distinct 
North  American  species  came  to  me  along  with 
other  rare  plants  from  Mr.  Falconer,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Harvard  Botanical  Gardens  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  U.S.A.,  and  who  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  enlighten  Jlr.  Wood  as  to  its  history. 
Planted  out  here  in  a  deep  rich  border  it  has  pro- 
duced its  wliite  "  drumstick  "-like  flower-heads 
plentifully,  and  now  we  anticipate  a  good  crop  of 
seeds  from  it.  It  grows  so  fast  here  that  I  expect 
it  likes  a  good  deep  border  better  than  the  drier 
slopes  of  a  rock  garden.  Although  not  particu- 
larly showy,  yet  its  flower-heads  are  so  distinct 
that  it  is  certainly  well  worth  a  place  in  the  her- 
baceous border.  Indeed,  it  is  real  and  efEective 
as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  North  American 
composite  plants  now  in  bloom. — F.  W.  E. 
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THE  ENGLISH   FLOWER  GARDEN, 

OR  FLOWERS  OF  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

AUosorus  crispus  (Parsley  Fern). 
— A  beautiful  diminutive  Fern,  found  in 
some  mountainous  districts,  where  it  grows 
out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  its  colour 
being  a  pleasant  shade  of  green  ;  the  fronds 
grow  in  dense  masses,  and  from  their  re- 
semblance to  Parsley  have  obtained  for  it 
the  name  of  Parsley  Fern.  This  pretty  little 
Fern  will  not  do  well  if  too  much  confined. 
It  requires  abundance  of  air  and  light,  and 
should  only  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun. 
When  planted  permanently  out-of-doors  it 
should  have  some  care  shown  to  it  in  the 
matter  of  soil,  drainage,  and  light.  On 
rockwork  it  does  well  planted  between 
large  stones,  with  broken  stones  about 
its  roots  and  just  its  fronds  peeping  out 
of  the  crevice.  Growing  in  this  way  out 
of  an  interstice  of  the  rockwork  it  looks 
very  well,  and  seems  to  be  quite  at  home 
in  such  a  situation  ;  but  this  favourable 
result  need  not  be  looked  for  it  it  is  de- 
prived of  light  by  other  plants  overhang- 
ing it  too  closely.  It  is  well  .suited  for 
planting  in  chinks  on  the  rock  garden,  and 
associates  well  with  clioice  alpine  plants.  A 
British  jilant, 

Alonaoa  (Mask  F.mivr). — Plants  mostly 
of  annual  duration.  The  best  species  are  A. 
Warscowiczi,  which  grows  over  1  ft.  high, 
and  has  small  bright  orange-red  fiowers.  A. 
linearifolia  grows  from  1  ft.  to  1 J  ft.  in  height, 
and  is  bushy  and  compact.  A.  acutifolia  is 
a  slender  growing  herb,  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height. 
Similar  to  this  is  A.  incisif  olia,  likewise  a  very 
pretty  kind.  A.  myrtifolia  (Roezl)  is  from 
2  ft.  to  2i  ft. ;  it  is  of  a  very  vigorous  growth. 
The  individual  flowers  are  larger  far  than  in 
any  other  species  of  this  genus,  and  of  a  more 
intense  scarlet  than  those  of  A.  linearifolia. 
A.  patagonica,  a  pretty  species  from  Pata- 
gonia, is  an  early  and  free-flowering  annual. 
It  grows  about  15  in.  in  height,  and  forms 
densely  branched,  compact  bushes  with 
flowers  vermilion-scarlet,  of  fine  form,  and 
disposed  in  densely  set  spikes.  All  are 
easily  grown,  and  are  susceptible  of  both 
pot  and  open  ground  culture.  The  seeds 
should  bo  sown  in  March,  and  they  will 
flower  early  in  July.  They  may  also  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  spring.  A. 
Warscswiczi  is  more  perennial  in  charac- 
ter than  the  rest,  and  it  is  more  shrubby 
in  growth,  but  resembles  the  others  in 
flowers  and  foliage.  As  a  pot  plant  it  will 
flower  freely  from  early  spring  until  late 
autumn  without  intermission  if  the  roots 
are  kept  well  nourished.  It  is  rather  dwarf 
in  growth,  and  can  be  propagated  at  any 
time  fi-om  Febiuary  to  September.  The  treat- 
ment given  to  the  general  stock  of  bed- 
ding plants  during  the  winter  season  will 
suit  tins  plant.  The  Alonsoas  may  be  used 
as  "  ground  plants  "  among  tall  fine-leaved 
or  other  plants. 

Alpine  Sanicle  (Cortusa  MatthioliJ- 
Althaea  fH"lh/!ioc!:).—A  genus  of  the 
Mallow  family  consisting  chiefly  of  coarse 
growing  plants,  though  .some, such  as  A.  rosea, 
from  which  tlie  Hollyhock  has  sprung,  are 
showy  garden  flowers.  The  original  form  of 
the  Hollyhock  with  single  flowers  is  consi- 
dered by  some  desirable  as  well  as  the  double- 
flowered  sorts.  There  is  another  species, 
called  A,  Irolowiana,  a  tall  plant  with  large 
orange  and  red  flowers,  which  are  very 
showy.  Tlie  other  species  are  characterised 
generally  by  great  vigour  of  growth,  hence 
not  very  suitable  for  the  garden.  They  grow 
vigorously  in  almost  any  situation  or  soil. 
Among  them  A.  armenaica,  officinalis,  nar- 
lionnensis,  cannabina,  and  ficifolia  are  the 
best — mostlj'  natives  of  South  Europe; 
flowering  in  .summer  and  autumn. 


A.  rosea  (HoUi/hoch). — The  Hollyhock 
is  one  of  the  noblest  of  hardy  plants, 
and  there  arc  many  positions  in  almost  all 
gardens  where  PloUyhocks  would  add  finely 
to  the  general  effect.  For  breaking  up  ugly 
lines  of  shrubs  or  walls,  and  for  forming 
backgrounds,  their  tall  column-like  growth 
is  well  fitted.  So,  too,  wherever  bold  and 
stately  effects  are  desired  among  or  near 
flower  beds,  they  are  valuable.  Cottage  bee- 
keepers would  do  well  to  grow  a  few  Holly- 
hocks, for  bees  are  fond  of  working  amongst 
their  flowers. 

Culture. — To  obtain  fine  flowers  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  the  plants  liberally.  Deep 
cultivation,  a  liberal  supply  of  manure,  fre- 
quent waterings  in  dry  weather,  with  occa- 
sional soakings  of  liquid  manure,  will  alone 
secure  fine  spikes  and  well  developed  flowers. 
Hollyhocks  require  good  garden  soil,  well 
trenched  to  the  deptli  of  2  ft.,  and  plenty  of 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure.  A  wet  soil 
is  good  in  summer,  but  in  winter  injurious 
to  them,  and  to  prevent  surface  wet  injuring 
old  plants  left  in  the  open  ground,  we  remove 
the  mould  round  their  necks  and  fill  up  with 
about  6  in.  of  white  sand.  This  preserves 
the  crowns  of  the  plants.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, to  plant  young  plants  every  year,  as  one 
would  Dahlias,  /.''.,  if  fine  flowers  are  desired. 
Plant  them  not  less  than  i  ft.  from  row  to 
row,  and  3  ft.  apart  in  the  row  ;  if  grouped 
in  beds,  not  nearer  than  3  ft.  each  way.  In 
May  or  June,  when  the  spikes  have  grown 
1  ft.  high,  thin  them  out  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant ;  if  well  est.ablished 
and  very  strong,  leave  four  spikes;  if  weak, 
two  or  three.  When  they  are  required  for 
exhibition,  only  one  spike  must  be  left. 
Stake  them  before  they  get  too  high,  tying 
them  securely  so  as  to  induce  them  to  grow 
erect.  The  most  robust  among  them  will 
not  require  a  stake  higher  than  4  ft.  above 
the  ground  level.  If  the  weather  is  dry 
they  may  be  watered  with  a  solution  of 
guano  or  any  other  liquid  manure  poured 
carefully  round  the  roots,  but  not  on  or  too 
near  the  stem.  If  fine  blooms  are  required 
cut  off  the  side  .shoots,  thin  the  flower  buds 
if  crowded  together, and  remove  the  topof  the 
spike,  according  to  the  height  desired,  taking 
into  consideration  the  usual  height  and 
habit  of  the  plant.  By  topping,  be  it  observed, 
you  increase  the  size  of  the  flower,  but  at 
the  same  time  sliorten  its  duration,  and  per- 
haps disfigure  the  appearance  of  the  plant. 

The  best  way  of  showing  Hollyhocks  is  in 
the  form  of  spikes,  and,  in  judging,  the  first 
point  should  be  the  individual  flowers,  the 
perfection  of  which  consists  in  the  petals 
being  of  good  substance,  while  the  edges 
should  be  smooth  and  even,  and  tlie  florets 
occupying  the  centre  full  and  compact, 
closely  arranged,  rising  high  in  the  middle, 
and  of  a  globular  form,  with  a  stiff  guard 
petal  extending  about  J  in.,  or  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  centre  ball,  so  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  flower  may  present  a 
uniform  appearance.  The  next  point  should 
be  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  on  the 
spike.  They  should  be  regular,  not  crowded 
together  in  a  confused  mass,  nor  hanging 
loosely  with  open  spaces  between  each 
flower,  but  so  disposed  that  the  shape  of 
each,  when  fully  blown,  may  be  distinctly 
seen,  the  uppermost  covering  the  top  of  the 
spike.  A  few  small  green  leaves  between 
the  flowers  also  give  an  improved  appearance. 
The  third  point  is  colour;  the  brightest, 
strongest,  and  most  distinct  should  stand 
first,  but  as  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  shades 
of  all  kinds,  anything  new  or  distinct  in  this 
way  should  be  encouraged. 

I'TitAMiD  Hoi.LYiiociiS.— I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  Ilullyhorks,  but  I  dislike  the 
coarse  and  unsightly  appearance  which  they 
assume  in  a  short  time  after  the  first  flowers 


have  faded,  or  been  reduced  to  a  pulp  by 
rain  or  strong  sunshine,  and  also  the 
inferiority  of  the  extreme  terminal  flowers 
of  the  spike.  To  obviate  this  last  effect  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  out  the 
top  while  the  lower  blooms  were  in  perfec- 
tion. This  3"ear,  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  June,  the  tops  were  removed  before  the 
flowers  appeared.  The  result  has  been  to 
spoil  the  main  sjiike,  which  grew  up  stunted 
and  closely  packed ;  but  to  make  up  for 
the  disappointment,  from  every  axil  on 
the  main  stalk  there  have  sprung  out  a 
number  of  shoots,  forming  elegant  and 
graceful  branches,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  twenty  on  some  of  the  plants.  These 
are  now  covered  with  perfect  flowers,  nicely 
spaced  and  distinct,  alternating  with  very 
small  leaves,  and  they  look  as  if  they  would 
continue  in  perfection  for  a  long  time. 
As  these  shoots  grow  uniformly  round  the 
stem,  the  general  outline  is  that  of  a  trained 
pyramidal  tree  with  about  100  flowers  ex- 
panded at  once,  and  one  may  conceive  what 
a  fine  effect  the  various  beautiful  shades  of 
colour  must  produce.  I  would  recommend 
having  only  one  slalk  left  on  the  stool,  which 
can  be  more  easily  staked  and  secured  than 
a  greater  number,  and  will  form  a  more 
elegant  object  than  a  number  crowded  to- 
gether as  usual.  One  of  my  plants  is  7  ft. 
high,  and  4  ft.  across  at  the  lower  part, 
tapering  to  the  top.  The  side  shoots  do  not 
exceed  4  in.  in  diameter. — W. 

Propagation. — This  is  effected  from  eyes, 
cuttings,  seeds,  or  careful  division.     Holly- 
hocks may  be  propagated  by  means  of  single 
eyes  put  in  in  July  and  August,  and  also  by 
cuttings  put  in  the  spring,  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed.    Plants  raised  in  summer  are  best  pre- 
served by  potting  them  in  October  into  4-in. 
or   o-in.    pots   in    light,    rich,   sandy   earth, 
and  then   placing  them  in  a  cold  frame  or 
greenhouse,   giving   them  plenty  of   air   on 
all  favourable  occasions.     Thus  treated  they 
will   grow  a   little  during  the   winter.     In 
March  or  April  turn  them  out  into  the  open 
ground,  and  they  will  bloom   as  finelj'  and 
as    early   as    if   they   had  been    planted  in 
autumn.     Plants  even  put  out  in  May  will 
flower  the  same  year.     If  the  seeds  of  Holly- 
hocks are  sown  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe,  in  a  box  or  pan  in  heat,  and  potted 
off  and  grown  on  in  a  pot  through  the  winter, 
and  planted  out  the  fo'.lowing  April,  they 
will  flower  the  same  summer  and   autumn. 
If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  beds  or  borders 
where  they  have  flowered,  choice  Hollyhocks 
often  perish    from  damp  or  snow  settling 
round  their  collars,  or  from  its  penetrating 
through  the  hollow  cavity  left  by  the  too  close 
removal  of  the  flower-stems.     It  is  a  good 
plan  at  the  approach  of  winter,  say  in  October, 
'  to  carefully  lift  all  which  it  is  desired  to 
save,  and  Lay  them  close  together  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  in  a 
warm  mellow  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or 
hedge,  where  in   hard  veeather  shelter  can 
easily  be  given  them.     But  in    wet,  heavy 
soils    it    is   snow  and    damp  that  has   the 
most  destructive  effect.     Lifting  them  thus 
not  only  makes  them  safe,  but  it  gives  an 
opportunity  to  have  the  land  that  is  to  receive 
them  thoroughly  worked  in  winter,  and  then, 
when  rc-planted  in  JIarch  or  .\pril,if  a  little 
rotten  turf   is   worked  in  with  them,  good 
spikes  and  large  individual  flowers  may  be 
expected.     Choice  and  scarce  varieties  maj' 
either    be    potted    up  or  planted  out  in   a 
frame.     Potting  them  is  the  best  way,  be- 
cause the  plants  can  be  placed  in  a  green- 
house or  Viner}-  on   shelves  near  the  glass. 
Some   of    the    stools    will    liave    numerous 
growths  starting  from  them,  and  unless  the 
plants  have  the  advantage  of  a  little  heat 
early  in  the  year,  many  of  the  cuttings  can- 
not be  propagated  early  enough  to  flower  th 
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same  S'jasuii.  Growers  in  the  south  o£ 
England  have  an  advantage  with  these 
spi-ing-struck  cuttings  over  the  northern 
llorists.  There  is  quite  three  weeks  difference 
between  tlie  time  of  flowering  in  the  south 
ami  in  tlie  northern  districts  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Root-grafting  gives  the  propagator 
a  little  advantage,  and  early  in  the  year  the 
plants  are  propagated  more  readily  in  a  light 
frame  fixed  in  a  heated  propagating  house. 
A  hot-bed  is  uncertain,  as  there  is  sometimes 
too  much  heat  and  moisture,  and  then  not 
enough.  Although  the  young  side-shoots 
produced  by  old  stocks  will  readily  root  in 
a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  spring,  they  may 
also  be  propagated  in  July,  ,iust  before  the 
plants  come  into  flower.  The  side-shoots 
from  the  dower-spikes,  or  the  smaller  flower- 
spikes,  if  they  can  ba  spared,  should  be  cut 
up  into  single  joints,  and  dibbled  in  thickly 
in  a  prepared  bed  in  a  frame  or  pit,  where 
they  can  be  kept  close  and  properly  cared 
for  by  shading  from  bright  sunshmo,  and 
sprinkling  occasionally  with  water  that  has 
been  warmed  by  standing  in  the  sun.  Thus 
treated,  nearly  every  cutting  will  develop  a 
bud  from  the  axil  of  tire  leaf,  rapidly  strike 
root,  and  make  a  good  strong  plant  by  the 
following  spring  ;  as  a  rule,  young  plants 
proi^agated  at  this  season  usually  produce 
the  best  spikes.  When  cutting  down  the 
flowering  stems  of  Hollyhocks  after  bloom- 
ing, they  should  be  left  a  good  length,  as 
they  are  e.weedingly  impatient  of  damp 
about  their  crowns  ;  in  spring  their  old  stems 
may  be  removed  altogether. 

Insect  1'ests  and  Diseases. — Eed  spi- 
der and  thrips  are  both  very  troublesome 
enemies  to  the  Hollyhock,  but  the  first 
named  does  most  injury.  It  appears  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  as  soon  as  the 
hot  weather  sets  in,  and  is  very  difli- 
cult  to  dislodge.  Before  planting  out,  if  there 
is  any  trace  of  red  spider,  the  whole  plant, 
exclusive  of  the  roots,  should  be  dipped  in  a 
pail  of  soft  soapy  water,  to  which  a  pint  or 
sj  of  Tobacco  liquid  has  been  added.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  syringe  the  under-sides 
of  the  leaves  with  the  mixture  if  they  have 
been  planted  out  before  the  post  is  per- 
ceived. Thrips  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
same  way.  As  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  it  is  well  to  syringe  the  plants  every 
day  as  soon  as  hot  weather  sets  in. 

The  Holltiiook  fungus  (Puccinia  mal- 
vacearum)  has  been  and  still  is  quite  as 
destructive  to  the  Hollyhock  as  the  Phyl- 
lo.xera  is  to  the  Grape  Vine.  Wlien  once 
it  seizes  a  collection,  probably  tire  best 
way  is  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  plants 
affected.  Those  that  do  not  seem  to  be 
attacked  should  as  a  precaution  be  washed 
with  soapy  water,  in  which  a  liberal  pro- 
portion of  flowers  of  sulphur  has  been 
dissolved.  The  sulphur  will  settle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  must  be  frequently 
stirred  up  when  the  water  is  being  used. 
Sulphur  seems  to  destroy  almost  any  fungus, 
and  maj'  this  in  its  verj'  earliest  stages  ;  but 
it  will  not  move  it  when  firmly  established. 
-D. 

Alyssum  (Madicort).—k  very  hard 
family  of  Cracifers,  and  very  numerous  in 
rocky  and  alpine  districts,  but  resembling, 
each  other  too  much  to  make  the  culture  of 
many  kinds  desirable.  Alyssum  saxatile 
(the  Rock  Madwort)  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  yellow  flowers  of  spring, 
hardy  in  all  parts  of  these  islands.  The 
brilliancy  of  its  masses  of  bloom  and  its 
vigour  have  made  it  one  of  the  best  known 
plants.  It  is  often  grown  in  half-shady 
places  ;  but  it,  like  most  rock  plants,  should 
be  fully  exposed.  It  and  its  forms  are  the 
best  of  the  genus,  and  well  fitted  for  the 
spring  garden,  the  mixed  border,  and  rock- 
work,  and  also  for  association  with  the  ever- 
green  Candytufts  and  Aubrictias   for  fring- 


ing shrubberies.  It  perishes  in  winter  in 
heavy,  rich  clays  when  on  the  level  ground. 
Comes  from  i'odolia,  in  Southern  Russia,  and 
flowers  with  us  in  April  or  May.  Tliere  is  a 
dwarfer  xar'.ety,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  A.  saxatile  compactum,  but  it  differs  very 
little  from  the  old  jjlant.  Alyssum  mon- 
tanum  is  a  distinct  species,  spreading  into 
compact  tufts,  2  in.  or  3  in.  high.  In  April 
the  flowers  commence  to  open,  and  in  May 
the  plants  are  studded  with  yellow,  alpine 
Wallflower-like  blooms,  sweet  scented,  and 
produced  abundantly  on  healthy  specimens, 
on  the  rock  garden  in  good  sandy  soil,  or  in 
some  slightly  elevated  position.  Increased 
by  division,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  though  it  does 
not  often  seed  with  ns.  Alyssum  spinosum 
is  a  distinct,  silvery  little  bush  with  showy 
flowers.  Small  plants  quickly  become  Lili- 
putian  bushes,  3  in.  to  6  in.  high  ;  when  fully 
exposed,  almost  as  compact  as  Moss. 

Among  other  kinds  sometimes  grown  are 
A.  Wiersbecki  and  A.  olympicum,  neither  of 
which  equal  in  habit,  bloom,  or  endurance 
A.  .saxatile,  which  from  its  showy  bloom  in 
spring  has  been  called  Golden  Tuft.  This 
kind  is  very  easily  raised  from  seed,  also  by 
cuttings  in  spring  under  a  cloche  in  a  cool 
border.  The  alpine  and  rock  kinds  are  of 
ea=y  culture  in  light  or  dry  soil,  as  indeed 
are  all  the  species.  A.  maritimum  is  the 
Sweet  Alyssum,  a  small  but  liardy  and  vigo- 
rous prostrate  plant,  with  white  flowers  not 
very  showy,  but  fragrant.  It  is  useful  as  a 
dwarf  annual  as  a  carpet  plant,  and  grows 
easily  on  the  tops  of  walls  in  the  west  country, 
and  also  in  bare  places.  In  these  situations  it 
is  sometimes  perennial.  A  native  of  England 
or  a  naturalised  plant.  Easily  raised  from 
seed  in  spring  or  autumn,  sowing  itself 
freely.  There  is  a  variegated  form  used  in 
the  flower  garden. 

Amarantus  (Princes  Feather,  Lnrc-Ues- 
Jileeillng ) . — Among  annuals  none  are  more 
in  want  of  judicious  use  and  appreciation 
than  these.  The  few  we  grow  are  usually 
treated  as  rough,  common  annuals,  and 
sown  so  thickly  that  thej'  never  attain  half 
their  true  development,  or  never  fulfil  any 
of  the  graceful  uses  for  which  they  are  adap- 
ted. The  old  Love  lies  bleeding  (A.  cauda- 
tus),  with  its  dark  red  pendent  racemes, 
is  a  very  striking  object  when  well  grown, 
but  A.  speciosus  and  some  of  the  more  recent 
varieties  are  still  more  so.  The  more  hardy 
and  vigorous  species  grow  from  2  ft.  to 
5  ft.  high.  It  is  advisable  to  give  them 
plenty  of  room  to  spread ;  otherwise  much 
of  their  picturesque  effect  will  be  lost ;  and 
to  use  them  in  positions  where  their  fine  and 
peculiar  habit  may  be  seen  to  advantage, 
as,  for  example,  in  large  vases,  edges  of 
large  beds  of  or  dotted  among  low-growing 
flowering  plants.  Easily  raised  as  any 
annual,  they  deserve  to  be  properly  thinned 
out,  and  each  plant  isolated  in  rich  ground, 
so  that  it  may  attain  its  full  size.  The 
foliage  of  some  varieties  is  very  ornamen- 
tal, and  rivals  flowers  in  the  richness  of 
its  hues.  Planted  along  with  large-leaved 
subjects,  such  as  Canua,  Wigandia,  Ricinus, 
Solauum,  their  efliect  is  very  good.  They 
may  also  be  advantageously  employed  in 
borders  and  flower-beds  of  all  sizes.  The 
varieties  of  A.  tricolor  are  a  little  more 
tender  tlian  tlie  other  kinds,  and  a  light  soil 
and  a  warmer  position  are  necessary  for 
them.  They  do  well  in  gardens  by  the  sea- 
side. They  .should  be  sown  in  April  in  a 
hotbed,  pricked  out  in  a  liotbed,  and  finally 
planted  permanently  about  the  end  of  May. 
The  cultivated  kinds  embrace  bicolor,  tri- 
color, atro-purpureus,  half-hardy  annuals, 
highly  coloured  ornamental  foliaged  plants 
useful  for  centres  of  beds  and  borders. 
A.  melancholicus  ruber,  a  useful  bedding- 
plant  with  bright  crimson  leaves  ;  A.  Hen- 
deri,  A.  Princess  of  Wales,  and  A.  salicifolius 


may  be  used  in  the  summer  garden  with 
good  effect.  Natives  of  South  America ; 
flowering  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Amaryllis.— None  of  the  species  arc 
perfectly  hardy,  but  the  beautiful  Bella- 
donna Lily  (A.  I'.elladunna)  may  be  grown 
successfully  in  the  open  under  certain  con- 
ditions. It  is  a  noble  bulbous  plant  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing  from  1^  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high.  It  blooms  late  in  summer,  the 
flowers  being  as  large  as  the  white  Lily,  and 
of  delicate  silvery  rose  tint.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  umbels  of  from  .5  in.  to  12  in.  in 
clusters  on  stout  leaSess  stems,  arising  from 
the  large  pear-shaped  bulbs.  The  following 
are  the  conditions  to  be  observed  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  plant : 
If  the  soil  be  stiff,  it  should  be  well  drained. 
Choose  a  situation  such  as  that  on  the  south 
side  of  a  house  or  wall,  take  out  the  whole  of 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or  so,  and 
about  6  in.  of  broken  brick  should  then  be 
placed  in  the  bottom.  Over  this  some  half- 
rotten  manure  should  be  scattered  to  keep 
the  drainage  open,  and  to  form  a  supply  of 
rich  food  for  the  plant  to  feed  on.  If  the 
natural  soil  is  not  good,  some  fresh  sandy 
mellow  loam  should  be  substituted  or  added. 
Should  the  soil  be  at  all  stiff,  a  few  barrow- 
loads  of  decomposed  leaf  soil  and  one  or  two 
of  sharp  sand  should  be  mixed  with  it. 
Having  trod  this  tolerably  firm,  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted  singly,  or  in  threes  if 
plentiful  and  it  is  desired  to  furnish  the  bor- 
der quickly.  In  the  latter  case  each  clump 
should  be  about  1  ft.  apart,  and  if  the  bor- 
der is  of  such  a  width  as  to  require  a  double 
row,  the  plants  in  the  second  should  be 
alternate  with  those  in  the  first.  In  planting, 
a  handful  or  so  of  sharp  sand  should  be 
placed  round  the  bulbs  to  keep  them  from 
rotting.  If  planted  in  autumn,  or  at  any 
time  during  the  winter,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  bulbs  from  severe  weather  by 
applying  a  good  coating  of  half-rotten  leaves. 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  some  other  kind  of  pro- 
tection. Nothing  further  will  remain  to  be 
done  till  the  plants  begin  to  push  forth  their 
new  leaves,  whicli  they  do  rather  early  in 
the  spring,  and  upon  the  freedom  with  which 
they  send  forth  these  during  the  summer  the 
abundance  or  otherwise  of  bloom  in  the 
autumn  in  a  great  measure  depends.  When 
once  they  get  fairly  into  growth  they  should 
have  plenty  of  assistance  during  the  dry 
weather  by  giving  them  an  occasional  soaking 
with  clear  water,  and  from  time  to  time  with 
liquid  manure,  as  it  may  be  required.  The 
object  that  must  be  aimed  at  is  a  full  and 
free  development  of  leaf  growth,  and,  this 
accomiDlisiied,  an  abundance  of  flowers  is 
sure  to  follow.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  ripens 
off  it  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  the 
border  cleaned  and  neatly  raked  over  before 
the  blooms  begin  to  protrude  through  the  soil, 
or  they  will  become  injured.  Blanda  is  a 
variety  of  the  preceding,  with  much  larger 
bulbs  and  general  development,  bearing 
noble  umbels  of  white  blossoms,  turning  to 
pale  rose,  not  scented,  blooming  in  summer. 
There  are  several  other  varieties  all  worthy 
of  cultivation  in  similar  positions. 

Amaryllis  Ackermanni  is  found  to  be  hardy 
in  various  districts,  and  to  flower  well  in  the 
open  ground.  It  suggests  that  others  of  the 
scarlet  kind  usually  grown  in  a  high  tem- 
perature are  worth  trial  in  the  open  air  on 
warm  borders. 

Amberboa  (Centaurea). 

Amblyolepia  setigera.  —  A  dwarf 
growing  half  hardy  annual,  producing  small 
heads  of  orange-yellovir  flowers  which  are 
sweetly  scented.  It  belongs  to  the  composite 
family  and  a  native  of  Texas. 

American  Cowslip  (Do.leeatlwon). 

Amianthium  muscsetoxicum  (Hy 

Poison).— K  North  American  Liliaceous  plant 
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1  ft. to  2  ft.  high,  with  broadl}-,  linear  leaves, 
and  a  dense  raceme  of  white  flowens,  which 
turn  green  with  age.  Thrives  best  in  a 
rathci-  moist  sandy  soil.  Not  a  show)"  garden 
plant. 

Ammobium  (Winged  Everlasting  J.— 
The  only  kind,  A.  alatum,  is  a  handsome 
Everlasting,  covereil  with  soft  silky  hairs. 
It  gi'ows  about  U  ft.  to  H  ft.  liigh,  and  pro- 
duces its  white  chaffy  flowers'witli  yellow 
discs  from  May  till  September.  A  native  of 
New  Holland.  Grown  in  sandy  soil  it  is 
generally  perennial,  but  on  some  heavy  and 
damp  soils  it  must  be  treated  as  annual  or 
biennial.  Easily  raised  from  seed,  and  may 
be  treated  as  an  annual  plant,  and  among 
such  plants  it  is  worth  a  place.     Compositie. 

Amsonia. — A  genus  of  herbaceous 
perennials  from  North  America  from  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  high,  and  bears  small  pale  blue  or  purple 
flowers  in  terminal  clusters  in  summer.  They 
are  easily  propagated  by  division  or  seeds, 
but  are  plants  of  very" little  garden  value, 
except  for  botanic  gardens  and  large  and 
curious  collections. 

Anacharia         Alsinastrum.  —  An 

American  water  plant,  now  become  a  most 
troublesome  weed  in  most  lakes,  rivens, 
ponds.  Swans  eating  it  down  is  considered 
the  best  remedy.  It  seems  after  a  time  to 
lose  its  great  vigour. 

Anacyclus  Pyrethrum  (PdVdory  of 
Spain).— X  Conjposite  j^lnnt,  native  of 
Barbary,  SjTia,  and  Arabia,  the  roots  of  which 
are  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  For 
botanic  gardens. 

Anagallis  CPi'mper7;c?J.— The  species  in 
cultivation  are  chiefly  halt  hardy  annuals,  the 
best  known  of  which  is  the  Italian  Pimpernel 
(A.  MoneUi),  with  large  blossoms  of  a  deep 
blue,  shaded  with  rose.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  ornamental  plant,  the  chief 
of  which  are  rubra  grandiflora,  Wilmoreana, 
bright  blue  purple,  yellow  eye ;  lilacina 
Phillipsi,  deep  blue,  rose-coloured  centre  ; 
Breweri,  intense  blue;  Imperatrice  Eugenie, 
bright  blue  edged  with  white  ;  linifolia,  fine 
blue,  very  dwarf  ;  Napoleon  III.,  maroon  ; 
and  sanguinea,  bright  ruby.  A  packet  of 
mixed  seed  gives  a  good  variety.  These 
flower  from  July  to  September.  The 
Indian  Pimpernel  (A.  indica)  is  .similar  to  A. 
Jlonelli,  but  has  smaller  flowers  of  a  bright 
blue.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  but  the  Italian 
Pimpernel  is  tender  and  .should  receive  the 
treatment  accorded  to  half-hardy  annuals. 
The  seed  ]nay  be  sown  any  time  from  March 
till  July,  the  latter  sowings  to  be  made  in 
pots  and  put  into  a  greenhouse  or  window  in 
autumn.  They  grow  well  in  any  common 
garden  soil  and  are  used  with  excellent  effect 
planted  out  in  broad  masses  in  borders,  and 
they  are  also  suitable  for  edgings  to  beds, 
and  make  excellent  pot  plants  as  well  as 
being  useful  in  warm  borders.  The  pretty 
little  Bog  Pimpernel  (A.  tenella),  a  native 
plant  found  in  bogs.  It  is  a  creeping  plant, 
bearing  slender  stems  with  small  round 
leaves,  among  which  are  produced  myriads 
of  tiny  pink  flowers.  It  is  excellent  for 
growing  in  suspended  pots  or  pans,  and  may 
be  gi-own  easily  in  the  bog  or  rock  garden, 
or  anywhere  where  the  soil  is  moist  and 
spongj',  and  the  \egetation  dwarf  and  fragile 
like  itself. 

Anaphalis  triplinervis  (Antcn- 
naria). 

Anohusa  ( AVianet ) .^A  small  genus  of 
Borageworts,  containing  a  few  plants  well 
deserving  of  culture.  The  finest  species  are 
A.  italica,  a  vigorous  and  showy  plant,  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  or  more  high,  with  beautiful  blue 
blossoms  in  panicled  racemes.  A.  hybrida 
is  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and  probably  no 
species  of  this  genus  better  merits  cultiva- 


tion. It  is  dwarf,  about  2  ft.  high,  and  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  flowers  of  rich 
violet  colour,  scarccl.v  so  large  as  that  of  A. 
italica.  It  is  of  biennial  duration,  and,  like 
A.  italica,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe. 
A.  cajjensis  is  a  pretty  plant  with  large 
bright  blue  flowers,  but  it  is  more  tender 
than  the  preceding];  it  should  be  planted 
in  a  sheltered,  yet  well  drained  border  of 
light  rich  soil.  A.  iucarnata  is  a  pretty 
plant,  growing  about  2  ft.  high,  yielding  an 
abundance  of  fresh  coloured  blossoms.  On 
the  whole,  they  are  not  important  as  garden 
plants.  A.  sempervii-ens  is  a  British  species, 
growing  from  l|  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  bearing 
.spikes  of  blue  flowers.  It  is  scarcely 
attractive  enough  for  general  culture  as  a 
border  plant,  but  worthy  a  position  in  woods 
and  semi-wild  places.  Seeds  or  division. 
Flowering  spring  and  summer. 

Andromeda. — A  genus  of  hardy  shrubs, 
the  dwarfer  species  of  which  are  frequently 
associated  with  rock  plants  and  hardy  Heaths. 
Andromeda  tetragona  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  all  the  shrubs  introduced  to  cultivation, 
seldom  growing  more  than  8  in.  high.  It  is 
a  native  of  Northern  Europe  and  America, 
quite  hardy,  and  requiring  a  moist  peat  or 
very  fine  sandy  soil.  It  i«  a  fitting  ornament 
for  planting  on  the  margins  of  beds  of  choice 
dwarf  slu-ubs  in  sandy  peat,  loves  abundance 
of  moisture  in  summer,  and  is  easily  in- 
creased by  division  wherever  it  grows 
■idgorously.  If  on  the  rock  garden  it  ought 
to  be  in  a  deep  bed  of  soil.  Andromeda 
fastigiata  is  one  of  the  most  rare  and  beauti- 
ful plants  that  we  liave  obtained  from  the 
Himalayas.  It  should  have  sandy,  moist  peat 
soil.  It  is  most  likely  to  thrive  in  moist  and 
elevated  districts ;  but,  safely  planted  on 
rockwork  in  deep,  moist,  but  well-drained 
soil,  and  carefully  guarded  against  drought 
during  the  warm  season,  it  may  be  grown 
without  difficulty.  Andromeda  hypnoides  is 
a  minute,  Moss-like  shrub,  1  in.  to  4  in.  liigh, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful of  all  alpine  plants,  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  grow,  being  very  rarely  seen  in  a 
healtliy  state.  Drought  is  fatal  to  it.  It  is 
a  native  both  of  Europe  and  America,  either 
far  north  into  the  coldest  regions  of  these 
countries,  or  on  the  summits  of  high 
mountains.  Carefully  peg  down  the  slender 
main  branches,  and  place  a  few  stones  round 
the  "  neck  "  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  prevent 
evaporation.  A.  polifolia  is  easilj'  grown 
in  various  soils,  and  is  a  good  plant  for 
the  bog  garden.  The  dwarf  Andromedas  are 
among  the  plants  which,  as  regards  their 
propagation,  are  best  left  to  nurserymen. 
Some  of  the  kinds  may  be  found  in  nurseries 
where  hardy  Heaths  and  American  plants 
are  grown  ;  others  are  extremely  rare.  They 
thrive  well  in  the  Matlock  and  Edinburgh 
nurseries.    Ericaceas. 

Andropogon.— Tall  growing  Grasses, 
suitable  for  planting  singly  on  lawns  or 
where  their  noble  habit  of  growth  can  be 
fully  developed.  A.  halepensis  is  very  orna- 
mental, forming  large  tufts  6  ft.  in  height. 
A.  strictus  grows  about  4  ft.  high,  and  has 
graceful  silky  panicles  of  bloom'.  A.  furca- 
tus  and  A.  scoparius  are  also  in  cultivation, 
but  neither  are  so  desirable  as  the  others. 
All  the  kinds  named  thrive,  provided  the 
.situation  is  not  too  exposed,  or  the  soil  too 
heavy  and  damp.  In  order  to  grow  these 
Grasses  finely,  it  is  needful  to  plant  them  in 
a  deep  soil  well  enriched  and  not  wet.  Our 
climate  is  not  quite  warm  enough  for  them. 
A  few  degrees  further  south.  They  are  among 
the  best  ornamental  Grasses  for  gardens.  In 
the  Paris  gardens  effective  use  is  made 
occasionally  of  them. 

Androstephium.-A  small  genus  of 
Nortli  American  bulbous  plants,  about  which 
little  is  known  in  this  country  as  regards 


their  culture  or  liardiness.  The  kinds  arc 
breviflorum,  flowers  violet,  borne  in  umbels 
of  four  to  seven,  in  early  spring.  A  stouter 
plant  than  llie  following,  and  with  smaller 
flowers.  A.  violaceuni,  a  rare  and  showy 
.species  from  Texas,  G  in.  to  8  in.  high,  with 
a  small,  coated  bulb,  whicli  surmounts  a 
depressed  globular  bulb  or  corm.  Flowers 
violet,  borne  in  umbels,  slightly  fragrant. 

Androsaces. — The  most  alpine  of 
alpine  plants.  Other  families  send  down 
representatives  to  the  hill  pastures  or  the  sea 
rocks,  or  sunny  heaths,  as  the  Primroses  and 
Hairbells  do,  but  not  so  these.  They  are  more 
alpine  even  than  the  Gentians,  which  are  as 
handsome  in  a  hill  meadow  as  on  the  highest 
slopes ;  and  as  Androsaces  are,  among  flower- 
ing plants,  those  most  confined  to  the  snowy 
region,  so,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are 
the  dwarfest  of  this  class.  They  belong  to 
the  Primrose  family,  and  resemble  it  in  the 
flowers,  but  even  dwarf  alpine  Primroses  are 
giants  to  these.  Growing  at  such  elevations, 
where  the  snow  falls  very  early  in  autumn, 
they  flower  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts. 
Sometimes,  like  some  other  alpine  flowers, 
they  frequent  high  cliffs  with  a  vertical  face, 
or  with  portions  of  the  face  receding  liere 
and  there  into  shallow  recesses.  Here  they 
must  endure  intense  cold — cold  which 
would  destroy  all  shrub  or  tree  life  exposed 
to  it.  And  here  in  spring  they  flower.  As 
yet  far  from  common  in  our  gardens,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  aim  of  every  lover  of  alpine 
flowers  to  possess  them  in  good  health.  Tliis 
is  not  diflicult  where  there  is  a  properly- 
formed  rock  garden  in  a  pure  air.  They  are 
among  the  plants  that  are  almost  sure  to 
perish  in  a  smoky  atmosphere.  Their  small 
evergreen  leaves,  often  downy,  retain  much 
more  dust  and  soot  than  smoother  and 
larger-leaved  evergreen  alpine  plants  do. 
The  Androsaces  enjoy  in  cultivation  small 
fissures  between  rocks  or  stones,  firmly 
packed  with  pure  sandy  peat,  or  very  sandy 
or  gi'itty  loam,  not  less  than  15  in.  deep. 
They  should  be  so  placed  that  no  wet  can 
gather  or  lie  about  them,  and  they  should  be 
so  planted  in  between  rocks  or  stones  that, 
once  well  rooted  into  the  deep  earth — all  the 
better  if  mingled  with  pieces  of  broken  sand- 
stone— they  could  never  suffer  from  drought. 
It  is  easy  to  aiTange  rocks  and  soils  so  that, 
once  the  mass  below  is  thoroughly  moistened, 
an  ordinary  drought  can  have  little  effect  in 
drying  it. 

Mr.  Hatfield  finds  that  all  Androsaces  are 
more  or  less  surface  rooters.  Some,  such  as 
A.  Chama^jasme,  ma}'  send  down  their  roots 
to  a  considerable  depth,  but  not  necessarily 
so,  providing  sufficient  moisture  be  found  on 
or  near  the  surface.  Their  woody  roots  (in 
cases  where  the  roots  are  woody)  would  pre- 
fer to  run  horizontally  along  the  face  of 
some  stone  at  a  small  depth  than  to  sink  ver- 
tically to  a  considerable  distance.  I  have 
triedVarious  species  of  Androsaces  in  almost 
all  imaginable  positions  in  the  sun,  shade 
being  out  of  the  question,  and  nowhere  do 
I  find  them  succeed  better  than  in  a  sandj', 
well-drained  peat  bed  on  the  level.  In  this 
country,  and  especially  on  the  eastern  side, 
no  vertical  or  horizontal  fissures  can  be  ever 
so  carefully  made  as  to  ensure  the  necessarj' 
amount  of  moisture.  Pack  stones  ever  so 
well  about  them,  they  are  certain  to  become 
too  dry.  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  this  (1881) 
summer  the  soil,  even  in  our  best  positions, 
has  been  dry  to  quite  1  ft.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  think,  that  these  and  a  great 
number  of  other  and  more  precious  alpine 
flowers  would  thrive  better  on  a  fully  exposed 
level  bed  of  sandy  .soil  kept  moist  than  on 
many  a  rock  garden.  They  would  be  safer 
from  drought,  and  they  would  be  sure  of  the 
feeding  ground  for  the  roots  so  often  denied 
them  in  the  dusty  rockworks  which  have 
been,  and  are  still,  the  rale.    Only  they  must 
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on  tho  level  be  guarded  from  the  coarse 
browsing  slu2:s  ot  the  lowland  garden,  and 
be  kept  free  from  the  shade  of  coarse  plants 
which  soon  take  possession  of  such  moist, 
gritty,  sandy,  or  peaty  beds  as  would  suit  the 
Androsaces.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  on  a  properly-formed  rock  garden 
there  will  be  level  spaces  of  good  soil  as  well 
as  "  rocky  "  slopes. 

A.  brigantica  in  every  way  resembles 
the  variety  of  A.  carnea,  except  that  its 
flowers  are  white.  The  same  position  and 
soil  suits  it ;  that  is  to  say,  sunny,  and  in 
sandy  peat  free  from  lime,  well  drained,  but 
liberally  supplied  with  moisture. 

A.  carnea  (Rose-coloured  A.). — One  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  distinct,  coming  from 
the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  ;  open- 
ing  in  our  gardens  in  the  early  spring  before 
any  of  its  relatives.  Known  by  its  small- 
pointed  leaves,  not  gathered  in  tiny  rosettes, 
but  regularly  clothing  a  somewhat  elongated 
stem,  like  a  small  twig  of  Juniper,  or  of  the 
Juniper  Saxifrage.  Tho  flowers  are  of  a 
lively  pink  or  rose,  with  a  yellow  eye.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  cultivate  in  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat  on  rockwork— the  spot 
to  be  exposed,  and  the  soil  deep  and  firm. 
Like  most  of  the  species,  it  may  be  easily 
raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  carefully 
sown  in  pans  of  sandy  soil  as  soon  as 
gathered;  also  by  dixdsion. 

A.  carnea  var.  eximia  is  a  large 
variety  and  likely  to  supersede  the  type, 
because  it  is  hardier  or  more  robust.  Were 
it  not  the  counterpart  of  the  type  when  in 
flower,  except  that  the  flowers  are  much 
larger  and  of  greater  substance,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  think  it  a  distinct  species,  judging 
by  its  appearance  at  other  times.  It  grows 
in  tufts  about  3  in.  high  very  rapidly,  and  in 
measuring  its  leaves  this  day  (August  2.5)  I 
found  them  above  1  in.  long,  and  |  in.  broad 
at  the  base.  Our  plants  root  about  6  in. ;  a 
calcareous  soil  is  noxious  to  it.  Increased  by 
division. 

A.  Ohamsejasme  (Bock  Jasmine). — 
This  does  not  nestle  into  close  moss-like 
cushions,  like  the  Helvetian  and  other 
Androsaces,  tlie  foliage  forming  large 
rosettes  of  fringed  leaves.  The  blooms  are 
borne  on  stout  little  stems  frequently  not 
more  than  1  in.  high,  but  varying  from  that 
to  5  in.,  according  to  the  vigom'  of  the  plants 
and  the  position  in  which  they  grow.  When 
in  good  health,  it  flowers  abundantly,  is  one 
of  the  most  worthy  of  culture  of  all  alpine 
plants,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow  on  an 
open  sfiot  on  rockwork,  in  deep  and  well- 
drained  rich  light  loam,  the  surface  nearly 
covered  with  small  pieces  of  broken  rock,  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  also  to  preserve  the 
j)lant  from  injury.  It  should  get  abundance 
of  water  in  summer,  be  exposed  to  the  full 
sun,  and  be  preserved  from  being  overrun  by 
weeds  or  grazed  down  by  slugs.  A  native 
of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Mr.  Hatfield  says 
he  finds  it  dislikes  lime  and  succeeds  in  river 
sand  and  peat. 

A.  ciliata  (Frhujed  ^  .J  .-Is  by  some  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  the  pireceding,  mth 
the  flower-stems  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves. 
Androsace  cylindrica  is  another  variety  with 
the  stems  rising  to  half  an  inch  high,  with 
persistent  leaves,  which  form  columns  on 
the  stems.  It  is  by  some  considered  a  species, 
bears  pure  white  flowers  in  spring,  and  should 
be  treated  like  A.  pubescens. 

A.  helvetica  (Swiss  A.). — Forms  dense 
cushions,  about  i  in.  high,  of  diminutive 
ciliated  leaves,  tightly  packed  in  little 
rosettes.  Each  rosette  rests  on  the  summit 
of  a  little  column  of  old  and  dead,  but  hid- 
den half-dried  and  persistent  leaves.  A 
white  flower,  with  a  yellowish  eye,  rises  from 
every  tiny  rosette,  each  flower  being  almost 
twice  as  large  as  the  rosette  of  leaves  from 


which  it  has  arisen.  Requires  considerable 
care  in  cultivation,  perfect  exposure  to  sun, 
and  a  thoroughly  weU-dr.'iincd,  but  never  dry 
position. 

A.  imbricata  (^SUnry  A.).  —  Differs 
from  the  Pyrenean  and  Swiss  Androsaces  in 
having  the  rosettes  of  a  silvery  white  colour. 
The  pretty  white  flowers  are  without  stalks, 
and  rest  so  thickly  on  the  rosettes  as  often 
to  overlap  each  other.  It  will  grow  freely  in 
rich  loamy  soil  in  narrow  well-drained 
fissures  of  rockwork.  A  native  of  the  Pyre- 
nees and  Alps.  Flowers  in  summer,  and  is 
propagated  by  seeds  and  division  (A. 
argentea). 

A.  Laggeri. — This  exquisite  little  gem 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  tiny  rosettes  of  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
which  resemble  a  twig  of  a  Juniper,  or  more 
especially  the  Juniper-leaved  Saxifrage.  It 
inhabits  the  Pyrenean  Alps,  where  it  flowers 
as  soon  as  the  snow  is  melted  in  summer. 
Its  blossoms  are  of  a  lively  pink  colour,  with 
the  centre  of  a  lighter  hue. 

A.  lanuginosa  (Himalayan  A.). — Dis- 
tinguished by  its  spreading  and  even  some- 
times, when  in  vigorous  health,  long  trailing 
shoots,  and  bearing  umbels  of  flowers  of  a 
delicate  rose,  the  leaves  covered  with  silky 
hairs.  When  grown  freely  it  is  a  lovely 
plant.  Many  parts  of  the  country  are  too 
cold  for  this  plant,  and  the  southern  and 
western  counties,  or  warm  and  genial  places 
near  the  sea,  are  those  in  whiclr  it  may  be 
grown  with  most  success.  It  is,  however,  so 
pretty  that  in  cold  places  it  will  be 
well  to  preserve  it  over  the  winter 
in  dry  pits,  and  plant  it  out  in  sum- 
mer. The  most  suitable  position  for  it 
is  on  the  rockwork,  planted  in  sandy  peat  or 
very  sandy  light  loam,  and  so  placed  that  its 
shoots  may  fall  over  the  edge  of  a  low  rock. 
Wliere  the  soil  is  fi-ee,  and  not  too  wet  in 
winter,  and  the  air  moist  and  genial,  it  may 
be  tried  as  a  border  plant.  It  used  to  form 
wide  and  beautiful  tufts  on  a  sandy  border 
in  the  College  Gardens  at  Dublin.  AVhere  in- 
creased freely  it  would  prove  a  beautiful 
ground  or  carpet  plant.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  flowers  from  June  to  October. 
Himalayas. 

A.  obtusifolia  (Blunt-leaved  A.). --This 
is  said  to  be  aUied  to  A.  Chamaejasme,  but 
has  rather  larger  rosettes  of  leaves,  and  two 
to  five  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers  ■ndth 
yellow  eyes.  It  seems  to  gxow  taller  and 
more  vigorously  than  A.  Chama^jasme. 
Widely  distributed  over  the  European  Alps. 
Culture  the  same  as  for  A.  Chamajjasme. 

A.  pubescens  (Downy  ^. J. —Allied  to 
the  Swiss  and  Pyrenean  Androsaces  in  its 
rather  large  solitary  white  flowers,  with  pale 
yellow  eyes,  just  rising  above  the  densely 
packed,  slightly  hoary  leaves,  the  surface  of 
which  is  coVered  -n-ith  stalked  and  star-like 
hairs.  The  unopened  blooms  look  like  small 
pearls  set  firmly  in  a  tiny  five-cleft  cup,  and 
are  held  on  stems  barely  rising  above  the 
dwarf  cushion  formed  by  the  plant ;  flower- 
ino'  in  July  and  August  in  its  native  state, 
and  in  our  gardens  in  sj^ring  or  early  summer. 
It  seems  to  grow  without  difliculty  on  sunny 
fissures  in  deep  sandy  and  gritty  peat.  Alps. 

A.  pyrenaica  ( Pyrenean  A.) .-lAke  the 
Swiss  Androsace,but  the  paper-white  flowers 
■ndth  yellowish  eyes  are  not  quite  so  well 
formed  as  those  of  that  kind,  and  the 
flower,  instead  of  being  seated  or  almost 
seated  in  the  rosettes  of  leaves,  rises  on  a 
stem  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  high. 
Grows  in  fissures  between  rocks,  with,  how- 
ever, deep  firm  rifts  of  sandy  peat  and  loam 
in  them.  It  will  also  grow  on  a  level  exposed 
spot,  but  in  such  a  position  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  half -buried  stones. 


A.  earmentosa.  —  A  dwarf-tufted 
alpine  from  the  Himalayas,  and  growing  in 
the  Uamaon  territorv  at  elev.ations  varying 
from  11,000  ft.  to  12i000  ft.  It  is  said  to  be 
very  nearly  related  to  A.  lanuginosa ;  the 
latter  is,  however,  a  more  silvery  plant — 
indeed  nearly  white.  They  are  borne  in 
trusses  of  ten  to  twenty  flowers  on  an  erect 
Primula-like  scape,  and  the  whole  inflores- 
cence at  first  sight  closely  resembles  that  of 
a  bright,  ro.sy,  white-eyed  Verbena.  Propa- 
gated bj'itsrunners,  which  hangoverthe  sides 
of  the  pot  in  profusion.  Like  many  other 
woolly-leaved  alpines,  this  beautiful  Hima- 
layan species  is  very  difiicult  to  keep  alive 
through  our  cold  and  damp  winters.  I  have 
taken  the  precaution  to  place  a  piece  of  glass 
in  a  slanting  position  about  6  in.  above  the 
plant,  and  I  find  that  this  effectually 
preserves  it.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
put  finely  broken  sandstone  immediately 
under  the  rosettes  of  leaves  and  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  keeji  every  part  of  the 
plant,  except  the  roots,  from  being  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil.  Mr.  Hatfield  finds  a  dry 
calcareous  loam  best  for  this. 

A.  villosa  (Shaggy  A.).— A.  very  pretty 
dwarf  species,  found  on  many  parts  of  the 
Alps,  with  leaves  and  stems  thickly  covered 
with  soft  white  hair  or  down.  It  is  more 
inclined  to  spread  than  any  of  the  nearly 
allied  sorts,  as  it  throws  out  runners,  and  is 
therefore  suitable  for  planting,  so  that  one 
side  of  the  specimen  may  fall  down  the  face 
of  a  rook.  It  should  be  planted  in  loam  and 
a  mixture  of  peat,  in  a  properly  made  fissure 
between  sandstone  rocks  or  large  stones, 
but  it  may  also  be  grown  on  level  spots.  In 
all  cases  it  should  have  abundant  moisture, 
is  increased  by  seeds,  and  in  our  gardens 
flowers  about  the  beginning  of  May. 

A.  Vitaliana  (  Yelloio  Androsace)  rarely 
grows  above  1  in.  high,  and  produces,  scarcely 
above  the  leaves,  flowers  large  for  so  small 
a  plant,  and  of  a  rich  yellow.  It  is  lovely  for 
association  with  the  freer-growing  Andro- 
saces, dwarf  Gentians,  Primulas,  in  the  rook 
garden,  it  may  even  be  grown  on  a  border 
in  a  not  too  dry  district  where  the  soil  is  open. 
On  the  rockwork  it  should  be  kept  moist  during 
the  dry  [months  ;  and  when  it  is  tried  as  a  bor- 
der plant  on  the  level  ground,  it  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  stones,lialfpluuged  in  the  gi-ound, 
to  prevent  evaporation,  as  well  as  to  protect 
it  from  being  trampled  upon.  It  is  abundant 
on  the  Alps  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  increased  by  careful  division  or  by  seeds. 
Androsace  Heeri,  bry oides,  Charpentieri,  Wul- 
feni,  and  Haussmanni  are  among  the  other 
finest  kinds,  and  there  are  one  or  two  annual 
and  biennial  kinds  not  of  much  value  for 
the  garden,  except  A.  coronopifolia. 

Andryala. — Small  growing  plants  of  the 
Dandelion  order ;  some  with  woolly  leaves. 
Two  species  are  in  cultivation.  A.  moga- 
dorensis,  slurubby,  forms  snowy  masses  on 
a  little  islet  on  the  Western  Morocco  coast, 
and  has  not  been  found  elsewhere.  It  bears 
flowers  as  large  as  a  half-crown,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  the  disc  being  bright  orange. 
But  little  is  known  of  its  cultm-e  and  hardi- 
ness. A.  lanata  has  white  woolly  leaves, 
which  make  it  desirable  in  some  arrange- 
ments. It  grows  well  in  any  soil  provided 
it  is  not  too  damp)  and  moist. 

Anemiopsis  californica.— A  North 
American  plant  of  no  garden  value. 

Anemonopsis.^A  small  genus  of 
Crowfoots,  of  which  one  species  (A.  macro- 
phylla)  is  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant  similar  to  the  Japanese  Windflower 
(Anemone  japonica),  but  smaller  in  all  its 
parts.  The  thick  and  shining  leaves  rise  to 
a  height  of  12  in.  ;  the  flower-stems  are 
slende",  about  18  in.  in  height,  on  which  are 
borne  numerous  drooping  blossoms,  about 
li^  in.  across,  of  a  pale  purple  colour.  The 
flowers  differ  from  the  Anemone  in  having 
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two  rows  of  petals,  one  outside  and  spread- 
ing, the  otlier  forming  a  cone  in  tlie  centre. 
It  is  a  native  of  .Japan.  It  thrives  in  a  rich 
ileep  soil  in  a  partially  shaded  border  well 
drained. 

Anemone    (  n'hidflun-cr).~A    noble 
genus    of    plants    to    which    much   of    the 
baautj-    of    the  %vorld   in  spring  and    early 
summer   in    all    northern    and    temperate 
countries   is   due.     There   are  over   seventy 
species   known.     When   in   early  spring,   or 
what  is  to  us   in  Northern    Europe  winter, 
the  valleys  of  Southern  Europe  and   sunny 
sheltered   spots  all   round  the    great   rocky 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  are   beginning 
to  glow  with  colour,   we  see    the  earliest 
^NindBowers  in  all  their  loveliness.     These 
and  and  huge  masses    of  mountain    that 
look  so    barren   and  verdureless    carry    on 
their   sunny  sides   carpets  of  Anemones  in 
countless   variety  of  hue.     These  beloncr  to 
well-known  and  very  old  favourites  in°onr 
gardens— the  common  \V'indflower  {A.  coro- 
naria)  and  the  Peacock  Anemone.     Later  on 
the  Star  Anemone  (A.  stellata)  begins,  troops 
in  thousands  over  the  small  cultivated  ter- 
races,   meadows,    and    fields   of   the    same 
regions.     Climbing  tlie   arid-looking  moun- 
tains  in  April,  the  Anemone  hepatica  soon 
shows  Itself  nestled  in  many  nooks  all  over 
thebushy  parts  of  the  hills,  and  much  later 
on  It  emerges   from    the  snow  in  the  Swiss 
Alps,  and  welcomes  the  early  traveller.  Fur- 
ther east,  while  the  common  Anemones  are 
aflame  along  the  Riviera  valleys  and  ter- 
races    the   lovely    blue    winter    Anemone 
(A   blanda)  IS  open  on  the  hills  of  Greece; 
a  little  later  its  congener,  the    Apennine 
Anemone  (A.  apennina),  blossoms  in  Southern 
Italy.     Meanwhile,  our  Wood  Anemone  has 
begun  to  adorn  the  woody  places  throughout 
the  northern  world,  afterwards  ascending  to 
high,  treeless  places  on  the  mountains,    at 
the  same  time  the  open,  wind-swept  downs 
beginning  to  show  the  purple  of  the  I'asque- 
Uower  (A.  Pulsatilla)  here  and  there  through 
the  brown   Grass.     The   Grass    has   become 
tall  and  richly  green  before  the  stately  and 
graceful    Alpine    Windflower     (A.      alpina) 
adorns   with   its    flowers    all     the     natural 
meadows  of  the  Alps ;  as  soon  as   its  large 
Howers  are  succeeded  by  the  long  silky  heads 
ottruit,  the  snow  is  melting  from  the  hioh 
Alpine     \Vindllowers,    which    soon     llowor 
truit,  and  are  ready  to  take  their  ei<rht  or 
nine  months  in  their  snowy  bed     These  are 
but  few  of  the  many  examples  of  what  is 
done  for  the  northern  and  temperate  world 
by  these  plants. 

Anemone  alpina. (Alpine  Wind/lower). 
— Un  nearly  exery  great  mountain  range  in 
northern  and  temperate  climes,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  handsome  plants  grow- 
ing to  18  in.  and  even  v  ft.  high.  ^  jg 
a  slower  plant  in  gardens  than  most  of  the 
other  kind.s  Being  of  a  strong  rooting  and 
vigorous  character,  it  should,  if  placed  on 
rockwork,  have  a  level  .spot  with  abundance 
of  soil  to  grow  in,  and  being  also  tall,  it 
would  be  the  better  of  close  association  with 
neat  shrubs,  plants  of  the  stature  of  the 
vernal  Adonis,  and  other  choice  perennials 
Where  the  soil  is  good  it  grows  quite  freely 
as  a  border  plant.  Flowers  in  its  native 
countries  as  the  snow  disappears,  and  in  our 
gardens  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May.  When  plants  are  well  established  in 
good  soil  they  may  be  taken  np  and  readily 
divided;  it  may  also  be  raised  from  seed 
One  form  has  yellow  flowers,  in  which  state 
It  IS  known  as  A.  sulphurea. 

A.  angulosa  f  Great  Hepalk-a  J.— Larger 
than  the  common  Hepatica,  with  flowers  of 
sky-blue,  as  large  as  a  crown-piece,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  common  kind  by  its 
five-lobed  and  toothed  leaves.  It  is  a  native 
ot  Transylvania,  and  hardy.     It  is  naturally 
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more  an  inhabitant  of  the  hill  copge  than  the 
crest  of  the  Alps,  and  enjoys  partial  shade. 
In  sandy  soil  in  shrubberies  it  attains  a 
height  of  more  than  1  ft.  when  not  in 
flower,  and  the  shelter  and  slight  shade 
received  frura  surrounding  objects  are 
favourable  to  it.  In  ;ai  liropeily  formed 
rock  gardens,  or  near  them,  it  will  be  possible 
to  give  it  a  suitable  position ;  while  in  spaces 
between  American  plants  and  choice  dwarf 
shrubs  in  beds  it  will  succeed.  When  plenti- 
ful enough,  it  may  be  used  as  an  edging  to 
beds  of  choice  spring-flowering  shrubs,  and 
for  planting  in  wild  open  spots  in  shrub- 
beries, or  in  open,  rather  bare,  and  unmown 
spots  along  the  margins  of  wood  walks. 
Time  will,  no  doubt,  see  it  sport  into  several 
colours  like  our  common  Hepatica.  In- 
creased by  seed  and  division. 

A.  apennina  {Apennine  Wiiulflotcer).— 
Has  erect  flowers  of  a  good  skv-blue,  the 
plants  growing  in  dense  tutts,  so  that, 
though  there  is  but  one  flower  to  a  stem, 
they  are  thickly  scattered  over  the  low 
cushion  of  .soft  green  leaves.  Although 
figured  in  most  of  our  works  on  British 
plants,  and  naturalised  in  various  places,  it 
is  not  a  true  native  of  this  island,  but  the 
hardiest  of  our  native  plants  take  not  more 
kindly  to  our  clime.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
of  spring  flowers,  and  among  the  many  lovely 
plants  that  gem  the  alpine  or  Apennine 
pastures  there  is  not  one  more  w^orthy  of 
being  abundantly  naturalised  in  groves  and 
shrubberies.  It  is  welcome  in  the  garden 
and  on  the  rockwork  ;  but  it  is  when  we  see 
it  scattered  amongst  the  native  Anemones 
in  our  woods,  or  making  glorious  mLxtures 
of  gold  and  blue  with  the  Buttercup-like 
Windflower,  or  running  wild  among  dwarf 
plants  in  woods  or  pleasure-grounds  that  we 
seehowthis  Italian  plant  adds  anewcharm  to 
the  British  spring.  The  Apennine  Anemone 
flowers  in  March  and  April,  is  very  readily 
increased  by  division,  and  grows  about  4  in 
to  6  in.  in  height.     Italy. 

A.  blanda  (Zf/Hc  Winter  ]VindJloiocr).~k 
near  relativeotthe  Apennine  Windflower,  and 
a  very  lovely  plant,  deserving  to  be  cultivated 
in  eveiy  garden.     It  is  of  a  deep  sky-blue, 
like  A.  apennina,  and  has  larger  and  more 
finely  rayed  flowers,  dwarfer,    harder,  and 
smoother  leaves,  and  blooms  in  early  spring, 
during  mild,  open  winters,  and  in  warm  parts 
showing    as    early  as  Christmas,    flowerino- 
continuously  too,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  in 
flower  late  in  spring  with  its  relative,  A. 
apennina.     It  is  hardy  and   vigorous,  and,' 
from  the  harder  and  smoother  texture  of  the 
leaves,  can  stand  e.xposure  even  better  than 
the  very  hardy  Apennine  A.     It  should  be 
grown  in  every  rock  garden,  and  planted  on 
bare  banks  that  catch  the  early  sun  in  the 
pleasure  ground;    should  adorn  the  sprin^r 
garden,    and,    when    sufficiently    plentifuf, 
might    be    naturalised    in    bare,    half-wild 
places.     It  does  not  grow  more   than   4  in 
high,  and  is  multiplied  easily   by  division 
Botanically,    this    is    chiefly    distinguished 
from  A.  apennina  by  its  carpels  being  topped 
with  a  black-pointed  style,  and  by  the  sepals 
being  smooth  on  the  outside.     Increased  by 
careful  division  and  by  seed.     Greece. 

A.  coronaria  {Poppn  Anemone).  — 
A  native  of  sub-humid  pastures  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  this  plant  has  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  our  gardens  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
varieties,  both  single  and  double,  all  worthy 
of  cultivation,  and  great  ornaments  of  the 
spring  garden.  The  single  sorts  may  be 
readily  grown  from  seeds,  and  they  should 
be  thus  raised  by  those  wishing  a  large  stock 
of  effective  spring  flowers.  They  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  air  in  April.  Infinitely 
varied  as  they  are  in  colour,  and  possessin"" 
most  vigorous  constitutions,  they  deserve  to 
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be  cultivated  even  more  than  many  double 
varieties  annually  offered   by  our  seedsmen. 
The  plantation  of  these  double  varieties  may 
be  made  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  or  at  inter- 
vals all  through  the  winter  to  secure  a  con- 
tinuity  of   flowers;    but  the   best   bloom   is 
secured  by  September  or  October  planting. 
The  Poppy  Anemone  does  best  in  a  rich  deep 
loam,  but  is  not  very  fastidious.     The  roots 
of  the   more  select  kinds  mav  be  taken  up 
when  the  leaves  die  down,  but  they  are  in 
few  cases   worth  this  .special  attention,  as 
many  splendid  varieties  may  be  grown  from 
seed   as    readily   as  any  native  herbaceous 
plant.     If  the  seed  be  sown  in  June,  and  the 
plants    pricked   out    in   autumn,   they    will 
flower  very  well  the  following  spring,  so  that 
this  fine  old  plant  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
as  easily  raised  as  an  annual.     Flowers  in 
April  and  Jlay.  and  often  through  the  winter, 
red,  white,  and  purple  in  variety.     Height, 
C  in.  to  1.5  in.     Propagated  readily  by  seed 
or  division.     Apart  from  the  old   florists' or 
double  Anemones  and  the  single  ones,  there 
are  certain  good  races  of  French  origin  of 
much  value— the  Anemones   de   Caen,   for 
example.     These  are  raised  from  the  same 
species,   but    are    more  vigorous  and   have 
larger  flowers  than  the  older  Dutch  kinds. 
Ot  tlie  Caen  Anemones  there  are  both  single 
and   double   kinds.       The   Chrysanthemum- 
flowered  are  another  fine  race,  double.     The 
splendid  variety  of  the  Poppy  Anemones  leads 
to  mixed  collections   being  commonlv  seen. 
While  it  is  desirable    to    have    occasional 
mixtures,  a  better  way  is  for  each  gardener 
to  select   and  keep  true  some  of  the  finer 
forms  in  whatever  colour  may  be  admired. 
In  each  case  a  fine  scarlet,  purple,  or  violet 
.should  be  grown  by  itself  and  for  itself,  and 
in    that   way,  aided   by   judicious   mixtures 
where  desirable,  the  Poppy  Anemone  will  be 
a  greater  aid  to  the  garden  artist.     They  all 
thrive  in  garden   soils  of  fair  quality,  and, 
like    most    plants,    will     be    benefited     by 
manure. 

The  following  method  will  enable  anyone 
to  raise  seedlings  with  complete  success,  pro- 
vided the  soil  be  suitable— namely,  a  moist 
loam.      To  save  time  I  always  sow  as  soon 
as    the   seed   is  ripe,  taking  care  only    to 
select  it    from  the  very  brightest-coloured 
flowers.      First,    as   to  preparing  the    seed, 
pains  must  be  taken  to  separate  it'thoroughly. 
Spread  a  newspaper  on  tlie  tabic,  pour  over 
it  a  quart  of  sand,  or    dry    ashes,   or  fine 
earth ;  sprinkle  the  seed  over  this,   and  rub 
the  seed  together  till  the  separation  of  the 
seed  be  complete ;   and  as  to  the  seed  bed, 
it  need  not  be  larger  than  .S  feet  by  9  feet. 
Choose  the  sunniest  part  of  the  garden.  Dig 
and  rake  till  the  surface  is  very  fine,  tread 
it  down,  and  give  it  a  good  watering.     Wait 
until  the  surface  is  dry  enough  to  scratch 
with  a  fine    rake ;  sow  broadcast,  covering 
the  seed  about  the  thickness  of  a  shilling ; 
beat  flat  with  a  spade,   and  give   a    light 
sprinkling  of  water.     Now  comes  the  most 
important  point  in  my  method.    Never  let  a 
Kiy  of  sunshine  reach  the  bed ;  cover  it  with 
newspapers,  spreading  a   few  Pea  sticks  or 
something  to  retain  the  covering  in  its  place. 
Keep  the  surface  ot  the  bed  alwavs  moist. 
In  about  twenty  days  the  young  plants  will 
begin  to  appear ;  when  all  seem  up  remove 
the   covering,  and  no   further  care   will  be 
needed    except    watering.      This    must    be 
strictly  attended  to,  for  if  the  bed  becomes 
once  thoroughly  ilry,    the  plants    are    apt. 
after  forming  small  bulbs  about  the  .size  of 
Peas,  to  stop  growing,   the  foliage  to  die, 
and  tlie  bulbs  to  lie  dormant  for  months,  but 
if  kept  well  watered  through  the  summer 
they   will  go  on  growing   all   through   the 
winter,  and  begin  to  blossom  the  following 
spring.     Tlie  seedlings  may  either  be  left  to 
blossom  where  they  were  sown,  or  be  trans- 
planted in  September  or  October. 
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FRUIT  CULTURE  IN   KENT. 

A  EAMBLE  in  the  fruit-growing  districts  of  Kent 
is  interesting  to  those  who  watch  the  growing 
importance  of  liardy  fruit  culture  as  a  native 
industry.  In  this  locality  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  orchards  and  fruit  is  rapidly  supplanting 
Hops.  The  general  or  partial  failure  of  the  Hop 
crop,  combined  with  low  prices,  has  rendered  a 
once  remunerative  crop  a  precarious  one.  What 
with  extraordinary  tithes,  and  expenses  in 
labour,  and  appliances  necessary  for  their  cul- 
ture, and  preparation  for  market,  the  balance 
has  been  upon  the  wrong  side  for  several  years 
past.  Most  of  the  land  occupied  by  Hops  is 
well  adapted  for  fruit,  and  may  be  devoted  to 
fruit  gardens.  The  Hops  are  only  cleared  Jjy 
degrees  as  the  fruit  trees  and  bushes  grow  up, 
for  the  shelter  of  the  Hops  helps  the  fruit  trees 
at  no  great  expense,  and  there  is  no  entirely 
blank  season.  After  the  second  or  third  year  of 
planting,  the  bush  fruits  begin  to  bear  and  the 
Hops  are  grubbed  out.  As  the  Hops  are  planted 
in  lines  about  6  ft.  apart  each  way,  the  standard 
fruit  trees  are  planted  in  every  third  row  and 
every  third  space  in  the  row,  thus  leaving  them 
18  ft.  apart ;  the  bush  fruits  are  then  planted  in 
all  intervening  spaces  or  0  ft.  apart  each  way. 
By  this  means  horse  labour  is  available  for  hoe- 
ing and  stirring  the  surface.  In  fruit-growing 
for  market  economy  of  labour  is  of  the  first 
importance.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  fruit  that 
takes  precedence  of  all  others  is 

The  Apple. — Fruit-growing  with  sheep  and 
cattle-feeding  is  now  occupying  the  attention  ef 
our  best  cultivators.  Only  the  tallest  standards 
are  employed,  planted  from  18  ft.  to  24  ft. 
apart,  securely  staked,  carefully  pruned,  and 
foreshortened  for  several  years,  keeping  the 
middle  of  the  tree  quite  open,  but  leaving  the 
outer  bearing  spray  rather  thick.  In  no  case  are 
large  branches  sawn  oii,  for  it  has  been  proved, 
over  and  over  again,  that  an  orchard  that  has 
been  neglected  for  years  may  be  more  easily 
ruined  by  over  than  under  pruning,  as  trees,  like 
individuals,  feel  the  effects  of  amputations,  and 
recover  from  them  more  slowly  as  they  advance 
in  years. 

Bush  fruit,s.— When  bush  fruits  arepasttheii- 
best  they  are  removed,  and  the  land  is  laid  down 
in  grass.  Jlixed  cropping  consists  generally  of 
alternate  rows  of  standard  and  dwarf  Apples, 
with  bush  fruits  between.  This  admits  more 
light  and  air  to  the  under  crop  than  if  standards 
were  wholly  employed  ;  the  bush-trained  Apple 
trees  are  kept  spurred  in  quite  close,  and  are 
usually  very  productive.  An  outer  row  or  two 
of  Damsons  incloses  the  orchard,  one  row  being 
generally  planted  in  the  hedge,  and  another  just 
inside  for  a  screen.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Fil- 
berts, and  Kent  Cob  nuts  are  the  main  under 
crops,  the  latter  in  good  years  being  very  remu- 
nerative. The  strongest  shoots  are  broken  off  in 
summer  to  encourage  a  short  twig-like  growth  ; 
all  sucker-like  shoots  are  removed  from  the  stem 
first,  and  laid  in  bundles  for  flower-stakes,  and 
then  all  strong  flowerless  wood  is  cut  away,  the 
centre  of  the  bush  being  kept  quite  open  or  cup- 
shaped.  A  good  nut  bush  will  produce  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  of  nuts  in  favourable  seasons,  and 
therefore  repays  careful  culture.  Gooseberries 
are  left  thicker  at  pruning  than  is  usual  in  gar- 


dens, as  most  of  the  produce  is  gathered  green  ; 
but  Currants  are  severely  pruned.  These  orchards 
are  generally  manured  with  sweepings  of  streets 
and  other  refuse,  and  dug  up  roughly.  In  spring 
the  ground  is  forked  over,  and  all  roots  of  weeds 
and  rubbish  are  hand-picked  and  burned. 

Plums. — These  are  next  in  importance  to 
Apples.  They  grow  freely  and  bear  abundantly  ; 
they  are  generally  standards  on  grass,  or  amongst 
bush  fruits.  In  the  latter  case,  half -standards,  or 
bush  trees,  are  frequently  employed  in  place  of 
taU  standards  that  are  preferred  in  grass  orchards 
from  the  branches  being  out  of  the  way  of  cattle. 
Some  of  the  oldest  varieties — such  as  Early 
Orleans,  'S'ictoria,  and  Diamond — are  as  largely 
grown  as  ever.  But  many  of  Mr.  Rivers's  introduc- 
tions are  becoming  popular  market  fruits, 
especially  Early  Prolific  ;  the  very  early  or  very 
late  sorts  are  in  most  request,  for  mid-season 
sorts  glut  the  market,  and  in  plentiful  years  do 
not  repay  the  gathering.  In  some  seasons  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  rows  of  trees  sup- 
ported by  forked  stakes  to  keep  the  branches 
from  breaking  o£E  under  the  weight  of  the  crop, 
which  must  be  marketed  within  a  few  days 
after  it  is  ripe.  For  this  reason.  Damsons,  or 
even  good  Bullaces,  are  a  more  remunerative 
crop.  As  regards  price,  few  fruits  fluctuate  so 
rapidly  in  the  market  as  Plums.  A  fine  sample 
of  the  earliest  Goliaths  from  a  wall  realised 
last  year  lOs.  per  half  sieve ;  but  in  a  week 
afterwards  the  same  grower  was  glad  to  take 
one-third  that  price,  and,  scarce  as  fruit  was 
generally  last  year,  there  were  many  Plums 
left  ungathered  owing  to  the  very  low  prices 
realised. 

Peaks. — These  are  not  so  much  in  favour  in 
most  neighbourhoods  as  Apples,  although  they 
grow  well,  and  by  carefully  selecting  sorts  that 
are  proved  to  succeed  profitable  crops  may  be 
the  result.  Medium-sized  sorts,  such  as  Berga- 
mots,  Swan's  Eggs,  Sweetwater,  and  other 
summer  Pears  are  generally  planted  as  stan- 
dards, but  many  of  the  finest  winter  Pears  would 
be  profitable  for  market  grown  as  dwarf  bushes 
or  pyramids.  We  have  grown  them  in  limited 
quantities  in  that  way  for  private  use,  and 
certainly  they  equal,  and  I  think  excel,  in 
flavour  the  produce  of  walls  ;  they  have  a  more 
abundant  russet  on  the  skin,  that  generally  de- 
notes good  flavour.  The  Pear  will  doubtless 
eventually  be  much  more  grown  as  a  market 
fruit  than  it  is  at  present;  not  only  the  com- 
mon summer  kinds,  but  those  that  keep  for  some 
time  after  gathering,  for  imported  fruits  are 
not  likely  to  be  cheap  enough  to  prevent  Pears 
repaying  intelligent  culture. 

Chehhies. — These  succeed  best  on  soil  that  is 
too  light  for  the  Apple  ;  they  are  largely  grown 
in  districts  where  they  succeed,  but,  unfortunately 
from  their  period  of  floweruig  being  early,  they 
are  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  spring  frost.  If  they 
escape  they  are  amongst  the  most  prolific  of  fruit 
trees,  and  Cherry  orchards  are  a  beautiful  sight  in 
spring.  TheKentishReds,Morellos,and  White  and 
Black  Heart  varieties  are  tliose  usually  grown, 
and  the  Morello  on  the  Mahaleb  stock  is  one  of 
the  most  remunerative  fruits  grown  either  on 
walls  or  as  dwarfs ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
a  certain  and  abundant  cropper. 

Fruit  growing  for  market  would  doubtless 
make  rapid  progress  were  it  not  for  tithes  and 
other  antiquated  hindrances  to  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every 
class  that  our  home  cultivators  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  matter  of  hardy  fruit  culture, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  home-grown  fruits 
should  not  become  an  article  of  daily  consump- 
tion. There  is  plenty  of  demand  for  fruit  in 
every  form  as  soon  as  it  is  cheap  enough  to  be 
procurable  by  the  working  classes.  J.  G. 

Lintun. 
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THE  DINNER  TABLE  DECORATIONS  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

These  seem  to  have  made  but  little  progress  of 
late  years.  The  finest  on  the  whole  I  remember 
to  have  seen  were  those  at  the  great  show  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  at  Birmingham  some  years 
ago.  In  the  five  tables  at  Manchester  most  of  them 
were  too  much  crowded.  The  tables  themselves 
seemed  rather  too  small  tor  twelve,  though,  of 
course,  the  smaller  the  tables,  the  less  room  for 
decoration.  Some  also  had  candlesticks  and  others 
none,  and  there  were  great  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  stands,  glasses,  &c.  It  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  in  order  to  enable  all  the 
exhibitors  in  a  competition  of  this  sort  to  start 
fair,  the  tables  should  be  all  laid  alike,  as  far  as 
stands,  dessert  dishes,  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
napkins,  &c.,  are  concerned.  Each  table  should 
also  have  the  same  number  of  dessert  dishes,  say 
six  or  eight  for  a  table  for  twelve  persons.  All  this 
may  be  said  to  pertain  to  the  art  of  the  butler, 
not  that  of  the  decorator.  The  uniformity  of  base, 
as  it  may  be  called,  would  not  only  vastly  simpfifj' 
the  business  of  decoration,  but  tend  to  its  improve- 
ment. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  many  with 
the  best  taste  for  arranging  flowers  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  details  of  laying  the  table.  Much 
of  their  time  and  thought  are  therefore  distracted 
from  their  proper  work  in  doing  that  which  any 
butler  who  knows  his  business  could  do  far  better. 
The  present  diversity  of  bare  line  and  furnishing, 
also  distracts  the  attention  and  indirectly  in- 
fluences the  awards  of  the  judges.  I  once  judged 
table  decorations  with  a  gentleman  who  insisted 
that  some  gold  ornaments,  some  superior  glass 
and  crested  spoons  on  the  tables  should  have 
certain  points  given  to  them. 

Such  preposterous  things  could  not  happen  were 
all  the  tables  uniform  to  start  with.  The  race 
would  be  run,  the  victory  then  be  won  by  taste  in 
the  use  and  disposal  of  material  alone.  Given  an 
identity  of  size  of  tables,  number  of  dishes  of 
fruit,  and  vases,  or  glasses,  or  dishes  of  flowers  for 
each  table,  taste  and  judgment  would  have  full 
scope  in  the  selection  of  the  fruits  and  flowers 
and  foliage  to  employ.  As  a  rule  most  of  the 
tables  are  overcrowded  and  overloaded.  A  sense  of 
heaping  up  and  crowding  is  mostly  the  first  im- 
pression. A  few  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
make  the  tables  look  mean  with  the  scantiness 
of  their  furnishing.  But  this  seldom  happens.  More 
frequently  tables  groan  beneath  the  heavy  contents 
of  fruit  rooms,  and  are  so  overdone  with  flowers 
or  plants  as  if  no  other  place  could  be  found 
for  a  part  of  the  flower  garden  than  the  dinner 
table.  There  was  nothing  Uke  such  exaggerated 
overcrowding  at  Manchester.  Still,  not  a  few  of 
the  dishes  of  fruit  were  rather  heavy,  and  several 
of  the  table  decorations  were  massive  rather  than 
light  and  elegant.  My  notes  of  the  first  prize 
table  decorations  are  as  follows :  Centre  of  table, 
a  nice  plant  of  Cocos  Weddelliana  standing  in  a 
base  of  Water  Lilies  and  other  flowers  ;  towards 
each  end  of  the  table  a  three-tiered  glass,  the  top 
filled  with  Pancratiums  and  blue  Cornflowers — a 
chaste  mixture  of  colour  and  form,  plentifully 
sprayed  with  light  Grasses;  second  tier,  red  Lapa- 
gerias  and  Ferns  ;  base,  Pancratiums  and  Grasses. 
Of  course  the  ends  were  alike,  and  the  base  of 
each  glass  was  fringed  with  Lycopodium  and 
Jlaiden-hair  Fern.  There  were  either  six  or  eight 
dishes  of  fruit,  of  good  quality,  on  the  table.  The 
small  finger  glasses,  of  which  there  was,  of  course, 
one  to  each  person,  were  filled  with  Pancratiums, 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and  AUamandas.  The 
whole  of  these  harmonised  well  with  each  other— 
a  point  of  great  moment  in  giving  a  feeUng  of 
repose  and  satisfaction  as  well  as  in  affording 
variety— a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  where 
a  different  decoration  is  expected  every  day 
throughout  the  year.  One  or  two  of  the  other 
tables  were  also  pretty  and  tasteful,  but  none 
were  quite  equal  to  the  one  here  described,  neither 
was  there  anything  very  special  in  the  material 
employed  nor  the  mode  of  its  disposal.  The  most 
artistic  mode  of  disposing  flowers  according  to 
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some  modern  notions — that  of  merely  throwing 
them  down  anyhow  on  the  table — was  placed 
third  by  the  judges,  though  apart  from  this  wild 
ait  it  showed  many  good  qualities.  But  the  judges 
were  not  quite  asstlietic  enough  for  the  new  ca- 
non of  art,  which  maybe  stated  thus:  the  less 
formality  the  more  taste,  the  more  the  less. 

U.  T.  Fish. 


BOUQUETS  AT  MANCHESTER. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  .your  reporter's  hurried 
estimate  of  these  as  being  so  monotonous  as  that 
they  might  all  ha\e  been  made  by  one  and  the 
same  person  will  hardly  be  endorsed  by  those  who 
had  leisure  or  inclination  to  devote  more  time  to 
them.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
hardly  ever  had  so  few  inferior  bouquets  been  seen 
among  so  many,  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  so.  If  by 
monotony  uniformity  is  meant,  it  would  be  pretty 
near  to  the  truth  ;  without  doubt  there  were  great 
variety  of  material,  arrangement,  and  even  form. 
As  to  the  latter,  we  doubt  most  of  tlie  bouquets  in 
general  outline  partook  more  or  less  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  half  or  three-quarter  sphere;  but  I  have  yet 
to  learn  what  form  could  prove  at  once  more  conve- 
nient or  more  beautiful.  Itoffers  excellent  facilities 
for  the  display  of  individual  flowers  forplacing  them 
in  harmony  or  contrast  with  each  other,  while  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  sphere  maj'  be  broken  up  in  every 
possible  way  by  starers  and  foliage.  Some  artists 
affect  to  prefer  a  pyramid,  a  spire,  or  a  column, 
but  surely  neither  of  these  forms  would  prove  half 
so  convenient,  or  could  they  bring  half  so  much 
beauty  under  the  eye  at  once  as  the  part  of  a 
sphere ;  and  as  to  that  beau  ideal  of  an  artist's 
bouquet,  a  natural  bunch  of  flowers  placed  care- 
lessly in  the  hand  quite  as  often  results  in  failure 
as  in  success.  The  bunch  must  either  be  faced  in  one 
direction  or  balanced  to  some  extent  and  degree 
all  round,  as  otherwise  the  eye  would  be  offended, 
and  the  sense  of  taste  and  propriety  be  disturbed. 
A  bouquet  in  the  hand  has  all  space  for  its  dis- 
play, and  is  mainly  seen  and  meant  to  be  chiefly 
enjoyed  by  its  possessor.  Given  a  central  point 
to  look  on  a  beautiful  object,  and  a  portion  of 
a  sphere  will  not  only  be  the  most  pleasing  to  look 
upon,  but  will  unfold  the  most  beauty  to  the  be- 
holder. Hardly  do  we  depart  from  this  form  than 
the  mind  will  enquire  why  more  flowers  are  on 
this  side  than  on  that,  and  what  is  the  merit,  artis- 
tic or  otherwise,  of  a  lopsided  over  a  regularly 
shaped  bouquet.  But  we  want  no  shape  at  all, 
only  a  bunch  of  flowers,  cry  the  extreme  natura- 
lists, who  too  often  claim  a  monotony  of  ajsthe- 
tic  taste.  The  thing  is  impossible  ;  all  flowers 
have  form,  and  it  is  impossible  to  bunch  them  out 
of  shape  try  how  one  may.  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible  to  vary  the  colour  and  surface  of  bou- 
quets to  infinity,  and  I  submit  that  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  this  sort  of  secondary  variation 
in  the  grand  muster  of  bouquets  at  the  Interna- 
tional Show  at  Manchester.  Forexamjile,  the  first 
prize  bouquet  was  unique  in  several  features, 
notably  in  the  use  that  was  made  of  Kose  branch- 
lets  and  flowers  in  its  composition.  Six  crimson 
China  or  crimson  bedding  lioses,  rather  fully  ex- 
panded in  pairs,  were  uncommon  additions'  to  a 
first-cla^s  bouquet ;  more  uncommon  .still  was  the 
liberal  use  of  the  twigs  of  the  same  Rose,  standing 
up  above  the  flowers  alike  in  the  centre  and  otlier 
parts  of  the  bouquet.  These  were  almost  as  deeji  a 
crimson  as  the  flowers  themselves.  The  main 
portion  of  the  bouquet  was  formed  of  white  Lapa- 
geria,  Stephanotis,  Bouvardia,  and  Eucharis,  with  a 
more  sparseuse  of  Fern  than  usual.  But  the  rare,  the 
loose,  and  apparently  careless  way  in  which  they 
were  used,  and  the  use  of  the  Rose  branchlets  gave 
a  fresh  and  uncommon  look  to  the  bouquet,  which 
so  helped  it  to  win  the  blue  ribbon  or  card. 
Another  prize  bouquet  had  an  ivory-like  centre  of 
Lapageria  alba  with  three  Pancratiums  round  it, 
succeeded  by  a  scarlet  Epidendrum,  then  three 
blooms  of  blue  Agapantlnis,  small  pink  Rhodo- 
dendrons, more  Pancratiums,  pink  Lapageria 
rosea,  more  Agapanthus,  finished  with  scarlet 
Begonias  and  a  wide  fringe  of  Fern  fronds.  The 
surface  of  these  flowers,  a  by  no  means  very  even 


one  of  themselves,  was  made  more  uneven  by 
standing  up  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Fern.  This 
was  witliout  doubt  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bouquets  at  the  show,  the  chief  charm  and 
novelty  arising  from  the  free  use  of  the  flowers 
of  the  blue  Agapanthus  umbellatus.  Another 
very  pretty  wedding  bouquet  was  made  with  a 
centre  of  white  Lapagerias,  pink  Bouvardias, 
white  Lapagerias,  Forget-me-nots,  and  a  small 
pink  Orchid.  The  surface  of  the  bouquet  w-as 
studded  with  the  leaves  of  Caladium  argyrites,  and 
the  whole  was  fringed  with  Maiden-hair  Fern. 
Another,  most  chaste,  simple,  and  pretty,  was 
formed  of  white  and  pink  Bouvardias,  white 
Lapagerias,  and  Pancratium  fragrans,  with  abun- 
dance of  greenery.  "What  some  called  the  esthetic, 
but  I  sliould  term  the  antique  stjde,  were  repre- 
sented by  several  bouquets  that  excited  consider- 
able attention.  One  was  formed  mostly  of  common 
China  Roses,  Bougainvilleaspeciosa,  wliiteChrysan- 
tliemunis  and  tuberoses,  and  had  forgreenery  Rose- 
shoots  galore  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns.  The  more 
unique  of  all  was  formed  of  a  ground- work  of  yellow 
Dendrobium,  stuck  as  full  almost  as  pins  in  a  pin- 
cushion vnlh  dark  Pansies.  This,  which  got  a  prize, 
and  seemed  to  be  much  admired,  was  said  to  be 
the  last  new  thing  in  bouquets.  Others  were 
of  similar  character,  and  it  is  said  that  special 
Pansies  are  about  to  be  grown  for  the  special 
manufacture  of  these  antique  bouquets,  and 
suited  for  use  on  white,  scarlet,  purple,  and 
yellow  grounds.  I  cannot  say  I  like  the  style, 
but  possibly  I  have  seen  toomany  Pansy  bouquets, 
pure  and  simple,  of  enormous  size  in  Paris,  ever 
to  like  them  in  bouquets  again  either  alone  or  in 
company  with  other  flowers.  There  were  also 
many  others,  but  these  examjiles  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  bouquets  varied  very  much  in  cha- 
racter and  material,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  take  them  all  in  all,  they  were  the  finest 
lot  I  have  yet  seen.  It  may  be  added  that  of  all 
the  Maiden-hair  Ferns  employed  for  greenery  in 
or  verdure  around  bouquets  there  is  none  to  equal 
Adiantum  cuneatum.  A.  gracillimum  is  too  small 
to  be  effective,  and  the  A.  farlcyense  so  effective 
as  a  pot  plant  is  too  ponderous  as  vertical  green- 
ery or  fringe  for  bouquets.  D.  T.  FiSH. 


CRITICISM  AT  MAXCIIESTER. 

TASTE  IN  ABBANGEMENT  OF  PLANTS. 

Against  stupidity  great  forces  fight  in  vain, 
and  the  very  men  who  would  benefit  by  the  im- 
provement of  our  art  are  those  who  oppose 
progress.  For  a  good  many  years  now  there  has 
been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  see  our 
floral  decorations  improved,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence much  writing  and  various  illustrations. 
How  much  some  change  was  wanted  may  be 
judged  of  by  what  we  see  even  now  in  various 
places  where  floral  decoration  is  carried  out  in 
London,  and  where  the  plants  are  literally 
built  into  stiff  unbroken  banlis  of  flower  and 
leaf.  The  man  who  has  done  most  to  change  all 
this  for  the  better  has  been  Mr.  John  Wills, 
and  one  of  liis  best  efforts  was  that  very  large 
and  well-arranged  group  at  the  late  Manchester 
show.  Rut  probably  one  of  tlie  makers  or  ad- 
mirers of  the  pudding-like  lianks  to  which  we 
allude  got  for  once  the  pen  in  liisliand,  and  was 
allowed  to  criticise  this  group  as  follows  in  the 
Manchester  Courier : — 

A  Ki'imp  liy  the  Horticultiual  C'umpaiiy  of  London  (Jolin 
Wills  aiui  Co.)  occupies  the  moinid,  and  there  is  a  want  of 
taste  in  it  we  did  not  expect  from  such  e.\perienced  deco- 
rators :  tiiere  is  a  lack  of  beauty  of  arrangement  in  it,  and 
the  plants  of  Croton  peeping  up  through  the  foliage  give  a 
very  formal  and  unmeaning  cliaracter  to  the  group,  &c. 

Such  are  the  obstacles  that  those  who  try  to 
carry  out  improvements  likely  to  benefit  their 
art  have  to  encounter.  There  may  be  unknown 
possibilities  in  the  plant  arrangement  of  the 
future,  and  we  trust  tliei'e  are,  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  here  tliat,  so  far  as  our  present 
materials  and  knowledge  will  admit  of,  no  man 
has  done  so  much  to  show  the  true  way  on- 


wards in  the  arrangement  of  plants  as  Mr.  John 
Wills ;  tlierefore  we  protest  against  remarks 
both  impertinent  and  unjust.  The  fact  is  we  are 
in  a  transition  state  from  the  days  when  ar- 
rangement of  any  kind  was  not"  paid  much 
attention  to,  and  that  although,  to  most  people, 
beauty  tells  its  own  tale,  there  are  .some  still  so 
crass  that  the  novelty  alarms  and  surprises 
more  than  charms  them.  These  are  the  people 
who  would  crowd  up  a  fine  Palm  with  an  as- 
semblage of  ordinary  soft-wooded  plant.s,  or  put 
a  Weeping  Elm  in  a  mass  of  ordinary  shrubs, 
graduating  all  carefully  down  from  the  centre 
to  the  .sides,  so  that  no  beauty  or  distinctness  of 
form  could  be  seen.  Such  people  bestow  on  us 
so  many  .straight  lines  and  other  formalities, 
that  tile  artist  turns  in  despair  from  what  ought 
to  be  one  of  his  best  schools — the  garden. 

B. 

Flowers    of  Musa    cocoinea.— In   the 

second  prize  collection  of  cut  flowers  (stove  and 
greenhouse)  at  the  Manchester  exhibition  were 
shown  two  flowers  of  the  above  plant,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  fine  effect  it  had  as  displayed  there, 
it  seems  worth}'  of  growing  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers  alone.  Dr.  Schomburg,  of  the  Adelaide  I'.o- 
tanic  Garden,  in  his  report  for  1 8S0  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  value  of  this  plant  for  decorative 
purposes  where  room  can  be  spared  for  it  to  de- 
velop itself,  and  Mr.  Speed,  of  Chatsworth,  grows 
it  for  the  same  p\irpose.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
brightest  scarlet,  tipped  with  greenish  yellow,  and 
remind  one  of  those  of  some  of  the  Bromeliads. 
By  the  flower,  of  course,  I  mean  what  botanists 
call  the  inflorescence — that  is,  flowers,  bracts,  and 
flower-stem,  the  whole  of  which  in  this  Masa  form 
a  brilliant  object  about  the  size  of  a  Cos  Lettuce. 
Planted  in  a  tub  in  rich  soil,  or,  better  still,  in  a 
rich  bed  in  the  stove,  this  plant  would  be  found 
a  great  ornament  both  from  the  size  and  grace- 
ful habit  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as  the  rich  colour 
of  its  flowers. — P.. 

New  varieties  of  Croton.  —  As  with 
the  Coleus  so  with  the  Croton,  there  seems  to  be 
no  end  to  the  varieties  that  are  continually 
being  brought  into  notice,  but  now  and  then 
occur  some  really  beautiful  kinds.  In  a  group  of 
new  Crotons  exhibited  at  JIanchester  by  Messi-s. 
Ireland  &  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  few  were 
particularly  noteworthy  on  account  of  their  dis- 
tinctiveness and  the  beautiful  markings  of  their 
foliage.  A  form  of  C.  Wiesmanni  named  superbum 
is  remarkable  for  high  colour  and  clear  mottlings 
— superior  in  every  respect  to  the  type,  even  when 
the  latter  is  seen  in  its  best  coloured  state.  C. 
Thomson!  is  a  bold  and  handsome  variety  having 
broad  obovate  leaves  about  1  ft.  long,  somewhat 
irregular  in  outline,  and  effectively  mottled  with 
clear  yellow  on  a  deep  green  ground.  The  habit 
of  growth  is  robust  yet  compact.  This  Croton  was 
considered  the  finest  new  plant  in  the  exhibition. 
A  selection  of  tlie  other  kinds  include  C.  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  ('.  Archibaldi,  C.  Etna,  C.  gloi'iosum, 
and  Holdsworthi,  all  fiuelj"  variegated,  free  in 
growth,  and  good  in  habit.  A  similar  group  of 
Crotons  from  Mil.  Chantrier  Fr{>res,  Morte- 
fontainc,  Paris,  include  some  strikingly  handsome 
kinds  mostly  of  the  bro.ad  foliagcd  type,  similar  to 
their  variety  Franc  Selli^re  distributed  some  time 
ago.  The  finest  of  this  group  were  mosaicum  with 
lanceolate  oblong  foliage  beautifully  variegated 
with  various  shades  of  crimson,  bright  yellow, 
and  green  in  a  mosaic-like  pattern.  Mortefontain- 
ense  has  broad  leaves,  somewhat  trilobed,  mottled 
with  crimson,  gold,  and  green,  and  having  a 
robust  sturdy  habit  of  growth.  Bcrgmanni  and 
Baron  de  Rothschild,  both  with  broad  foJi.age, 
and  green  and  vellow  markings  are  likewise  veiy 
handsome  kinds.  These  were  the  four  that  were 
awarded  first  class  certificates.  Among  others 
shown  were  Carri^ri,  latimaculatum,  Jirouetti, 
interruptum  elegans  ,all  extremely  well  coloured. 
In  Mr.  P..  S.  Williams's  collection  from  Upper 
Hollow.ay  w.is  P.ruce  Findlay,  a  handsome  variety, 
having  ample  obovate-oblong  foliage,  boldly 
variegated  with   deep  green  and  bright  golden 
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hues.  C.  Hawkcri,  AVarreni,  Stewarti,  and  others 
of  the  newer  kinds  were  also  in  line  condition. 


NOTES  FROM  DUBLIN. 

Of  Poppies  now  in  bloom,  perhaps  the  most 
rare  and  singular  is  the  perennial  P.  spicatum. 
It  forms  a  tuft  of  fleshy  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
throws  up  numerous  branching  flower-spikes  18  in. 
in  height.  As  in  Meconopsis,  the  uppermost 
flowers"  are  first  to  expand.  Each  flower  is  3  in. 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  pale  salmon-Termilion 
colour,  quite  unique  in  tinting  from  all  other  Pop- 
pies I  know. 

P.  nudicaule  and  its  variety  alpinum  are 
now  lively,  the  flowers  being  elegantly  Tazza- 
shaped,  and  most  elegantly  frilled  or  crimpled 
along  the  petal  margins.  In  colour  tliey  arc  most 
satisfying,  the  range  of  variety  running  from  pure 
white"  through  several  shades  of  yellow  until  a 
vivid  orange  -  scarlet  is  reached.  Easily  raised 
from  seed  in  spring. 

Apera  arundinacea. —  A  dainty  slender 
growing  Grass,  and  one  of  the  few  which  can 
afEord  "to  compete  with  the  Feather  Grass  in 
graceful  beauty.  In  growth  it  is  indeed  almost 
llush-like,  bearing' long  weeping  plumes  of  a  glossy 
purplish  brown  colour.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  it 
will  prove  extremely  useful  in  places  where 
graceful  spray  for  indoor  decorative  uses  is  in 
demand.  The  plumes  diy  well  and  endure  for  a 
lengthened  period,  even  without  water,  in  a 
slender-necked  vase. 

Karaka  Nut  of  New   Zealand.  —  Can 

any  reader  of  The  Garden  tell  me  anything 
about  this  .'  I  purchased  a  plant  under  this  name 
at  an  auction  some  time  ago,  and  none  of  our 
botanical  visitors  or  friends  recognise  the  plant. 
It  is  of  bushy  habit,  with  oval  leaves  like  those  of 
a  Griselinia,  but  of  a  darker  green  tint,  and  if 
possible  more  glossy  or  shining.  Aj^art  from  its 
name  or  history  altogether,  it  is  a  charming  half- 
hardy  shrub  well  worth  a  place  in  the  cold  con- 
servatory. 

Peperomia  prostrata.— As  a  neat  growing 
and  effective  basket  plant  for  a  moist  warm  stove 
or  Nepenthes  house,  there  is  nothing  more  distinct 
and  pleasing  in  its  way  than  Peperomia  prostrata 
(P.  nummulari^folia),  as  its  thread-like  stems 
depend  gracefully  from  the  edge  of  the  basket, 
each  studded  with  alternate  disc-like  leaves,  i  in. 
in  diameter.  These  leaves  are  discoid,  fleshy,  and 
nearly  orbicular  in  outline,  of  a  translucent  apjile- 
green  tint,  mottled  with  darker  green.  Well  grown 
in  Spliagnum  and  peat  it  forms  one  of  tlie  pirottiest 
of  all  small-growing  foliage  plants. 

Centaurea  macrocephala.  —  This  is  a 
strong  habited  plant  growing  from  i  ft.  to  5  ft.  in 
height,  each  leafy  stem  bearing  a  great  golden 
bossy  head  at  its  apes  as  big  as  the  fist.  For  the 
back  part  of  a  herbaceous  border  or  for  naturalisa- 
tion in  semi- wild  nooks  and  corners,  or  in  positions 
where  herbaceous  plants  must  perforce  compete 
with  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs,  this  robust  and 
vigorous  species  well  deserves  a  place  as  the  largest 
and  most  effective  of  all  the  yellow  flowered  Cen- 
taureas.  This  particular  plant  may  readil}'  be 
distinguished  from  its  congeners  by  the  flower- 
stem  being  inflated  and  hollow  immediately  below 
the  involucral  scales.  In  deep  rich  soils  it  forms 
an  effective  mass,  and  the  flower-heads  when  cut 
are  very  effective  arranged  with  other  flowers,  or 
even  alone  in  a  vessel  with  their  own  leaves. 

Tall  Sunflo'wera  . —  How  is  it  that  the 
giant  Sunflower  has  lost  its  place  in  nearly  all 
gardens  /  Here  it  is  now  in  great  beauty,  and 
all  our  visitors  admire  it.  It  associates  well  with 
tall  Maize,  Hollyhocks,  and  Dahlias.  Clumps  of 
Sunflowers  planted  on  a  border  in  front  of  a 
Wistaria  are  most  effective,  and  a  large  manure 
heap  which  we  must  perforce  have  in  rather  a 
prominent  position  is  so  disguised  with  JIaize, 
Sunflowers,  Tobaccos,  and  large  Gourds,  that 
people  conclude  the  manure  was  put  there  for  the 
plants,  whereas  the  reverse  is  rea'llj'  the  case.    In 


days  gone  by  Sunflowers  were  grown  in  nearly 
every  cottage  garden.  I  have  seen  some  beautiful 
little  pictures  of  Birlcet  Foster's  in  which  big 
Sunflowers  figure  charmingly  along  with  ruddy- 
cheeked  children  and  creeper-laden  cottages. 
Artistic  people  come  daily  to  ask  for  the  big 
golden  flowers,  and  they  are  much  admired  also 
tor  largo  vases  of  blue  china.  Golden-rayed 
flowers  1  ft.  across  are  not  too  common,  even 
amid  all  our  modern  hardy  flower  wealth,  hence 
for  their  golden  glory  and  stately  port  I  record 
this  plea  for  Sunflowers,  short  and  tall,  single  and 
double  flowered;  indeed,  for  Sunflowers  proper  of 
all  kinds. 

Two   hardy   flne-foliaged  plants,  —In 

May  last  I  made  two  little  sketches  of  the  early 
growth   of   the    Big-leaved    Groundsel    (Senecio 
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.Senecio  niacrophyllus. 

macrophyllus)  and  of  the  common  May  Apple 
(Podophyllum  peltatum),  both  distinct  plants, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  well  worth  placing  so  that 
their  early  leaf  beauty  may  be  well  seen.     On  the 


Podophyllum  peltatiun. 

young  grassy  turf  of  April  and  May  they  are  seen 
to  excellent  advantage,  as  they  may  be  planted 
in  a  deep  well-enriched  border.  Both  the  plants 
here  represented  were  quite  small  pieces  when 
planted  out  about  a  year  ago,  and  when  thoroughly 
established  their  port  is  more  ample  than  is  here 
illustrated.  Plants  of  this  class  are  most  useful 
Ip  the  spring  months  long  before  Cannas,  Wigan- 


dias.  Castor-oil  plants,  and  other  annual  kinds 
of  sub-tropical  plants  may  be  safely  planted  out- 
of-doors,  and  they  contrast  well  with  Primroses, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  other  flowers  of  spilng- 
time.  The  Senecio  produces  leaves  nearly  1  yd. 
high  when  well  grow-n,  of  a  soft  glaucous  tint,  and 
ample  substance.  They,  therefore,  stand  up  well 
above  the  ground  level,  and  are  robust  enough  to 
defy  wind,  frost,  and  rain.  The  May  Apple  is 
quite  different  in  port,  its  glossy  green  wrinkled 
leaves  being  borne  aloft  umbrella-like  on  slender 
undulating  wand-like  stems  Its  Christmas  Rose- 
like  flowers  of  wa.x-like  whiteness  are  succeeded 
by  green  Crab-like  fruit ;  hence  the  popular  name. 
Of  late  years  this  plant  has  been  largely  used  in 
combination  with  the  rhizomes  of  the  common 
Dandelion  in  forming  a  medicine  of  some  service 
in  liver  complaints.  Both  plants  are  so  distinct 
in  haliit,  and  so  effective  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  that  they  well  deserve  a  good  position  in 
all  good  gardens. 

Calceolaria  pinnata. — Although  an  old 
Peruvian  species  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Miller, 
is  now  by  no  means  a  common  inhabitant  of 
gardens,  although  I  did  see  it  at  Kew,  and  I  fancy 
also  at  Chismck  last  year.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.,  t.  41,  and  is  not  in  any  way 
a  showy  species.  My  friend  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of 
Newry,  evidently  refers  to  some  other  species  ; 
perhaps  C.  scabiosEefolia,  which  has  lemon-yellow 
flowers  and  is  far  more  robust  and  showy  than  C. 
pinnata.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  C.  scabio- 
saefolia  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant  I  saw  re- 
cently at  Ne-m-y,  and  which  is  a  pretty  plant  per- 
fectlv  naturalised  in  many  gardens,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  first  of  all  the  flowers  I  remember  as 
growing  in  my  mother's  garden  many  years  ago. 
i  have  repeatedly  failed  to  hybridise  this  plant 
with  any  other  species. 

"Verbascum  olympicum  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  best  of  the  newer  hardy  fine-leaved 
plants,  and  one  which  will  become  of  much  use 
and  beauty  in  good  gardens  when  better  known. 
It  has  broad,  smooth  fustian-coloured  leaves,  1  ft. 
or  more  in  length,  and  the  base,  forming  a  perfect 
rosette,  gives  it  a  most  pleasant  and  unique  im- 
pression. It  is  by  far  the  most  effective  of  all  the 
Mulleins,  fine  as  several  others  are  well  know-n  to 
be  in  that  way.  As  now  to  be  seen  at  Newry,  in 
Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland  &  Co.'s  nursery,  it  is 
most  effective,  and  a  worthy  companion  for  the 
too-little-known  Digitalis  ferruginea,  like  which 
It  is  most  pleasing  before  the  flowering  stage  is 
reached. 

Anemone  vitifolia  is  now  in  its  full  beauty 
here,  very  dwarf,  and  bearing  pure  white  cup- 
shaped  flowers  very  like  those  of  A.  sylvestris.  It 
has  good  bold  foliage,  and  if  inferior  in  stately 
habit  and  size  of  blossom  to  A.  japonica  alba,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  welcome  for  a  dry  border  or  for  the 
rock  garden.  Seedlings  of  last  year  are  now  flower- 
ing at  6  in.  in  height.  It  is  the  Himalayan  repre- 
sentative of  the  Japanese  Anemone  (A.  japonica), 
growing  at  an  altitude  of  6000  ft.  to  7000  ft.  Our 
stock  is  quite  genuine,  being  raised  from  seeds 
received  some  time  ago  from  Kew.  Less  hardy 
than  A.  japonica  alba,  with  palmate  leaves,  those 
of  A.  japonica  and  its  varieties  being  more  often 
trilobed.    May  well  be  treated  as  a  biennial. 

The    Golden    Variegated    Comfrey 

(Symphytum  officinale  aurco-variegatum)  is  a 
good  bold  plant  for  the  Grass ;  planted  in  deep, 
well-enriched  soil  in  spring,  it  forms  a  spreading 
mass  of  soft,  glaucous  foliage,  fully  i  ft.  across 
the  first  season,  the  golden-margined  leaves 
radiating  on  the  turf  on  all  sides  in  a  pleasing 
way.  A  hole  2  ft.  deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter, 
should  be  dug  for  it,  and  a  few  spadesfrU  of 
leaf-mould  and  well-rotted  manure  should  be 
throwTi  in.  This  should  then  be  well  mixed  up 
with  sub-soil,  or  better  still  good  fresh  loam. 
Then  plant  a  good  strong  clump,  taking  care  to 
make  it  firm,  leaving  the  crown  only  1  in.  or  so 
below  ground  level.  The  turf  may  then  be  re- 
turned "over  the  hole,  leaving  a  circle  of  6  in.  or 
so  above  the  crown  of  the  plant.  Treated  in  this 
way,  the  golden-leaved  Comfrey  makes  a  noble 
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plant  for  the  luif,   and   contrasts  wull  with  the 
I'cathery-leavcd  Kerulas.  There  is  a  little   secret 
in  growing  iine-lcaved  plants— removes  all  Hower- 
stcms  as  soon  as  they  can  be  sot. 
Gladiolus  purpureo-auratus  var.Prce- 

■beli. Tills    has  been  in    llnwer   for  four  weeks 

with  mc,  anil  is  .still  beautiful.  The  main  .spike  is 
nearly  5  ft.  in  height,  and  had  three  branches,  and 
it  is  these  last  which  are  now  at  their  best.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  was  raised  by  Otto  Froebel,  of 
Zurich,  and  is  a  distinctly  robust  and  free  bloom- 
ing plant.  I  have  G.  purpureo-auratus  growing 
beside  it,  and  a  lady  of  "lightnnd  leading"  told  me 
it  was  far  more  lovely  than  the  hybrid.  80  be  it. 
I  think  both  bsautiful  and  well  worth  culture. 

The  Wax  Plant  proper  (Cerinthc  major) 
is  an  annual  Borage-wort  (Claret-cup  family) 
easy  to  grow  from  seeds  sown  in  April,  and  so  dis- 
tinct and  little  known  that  it  attracts  much  atten- 
tion even  from  botanical  visitors.  The  flow'ers  are 
borne  on  a  gracefully  arching  leafy  spike,  are 
tubular  in  shape,  indeed,  reminding  one  of  those 
of  the  Golden  Drop  (Onosma  tauricum),  but  only 
half  the  tube  is  yellow,  the  basal  portion  being  of 
a  dark  brown  tint  approaching  to  black.  The  plant 
is  of  a  much  branched  habit  densely  clothed  with 
ovate  stem-claspingleaves  of  a  smooth,  soft  glaucous 
tint,  those  which  subtend  the  floral  racemes  being 
.shot  with  purple  in  a  singular  way.  Its  cut  blos- 
soms are  curiously  efEective  when  thus  brought 
near  the  eye. 
Sweet-scentedVerbena.-Everyoncknows 

somewhat  of  the  ever  welcome  fragrance  of  the 
sweet  or  lemon-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citrio- 
dora) — the  piquant  fragrance  of  the  Lemon  rind. 
The  old  Lemon-scented  Cape  Pelargonium  is  very 
similar  in  odour,  but  two  other  plants  just  occur 
to  me  as  possessing  the  Lemon-like  perfume  even 
more  distinctly  and  decidedly.  The  fb-st  is  an 
Australian  Gum  tree.  Eucalyptus  citriodorus,  of 
which  tree,  or  shrub  rather  in  English  gardens, 
Mr.  W.  Spinks  sends  me  very  fine  and  highly  fra- 
grant leaves  ;  as  a  pot  plant  it  is  a  fit  and  worthy 
companion  to  the  Pine-apple  Salvia  (S.  rutilans), 
or  to  the  musky  odour  of  Aster  argophyllus,  for  a 
small  plant  or  cuttings  even  of  which  last  here 
appeal  to  any  garden  friend  who  may  possess  it  in 
plenty.  Another  Lemon-scented  favourite  is  the 
graceful  Citronella  Grass  (Andropogon  Schcenan- 
thus),  grown  as  a  decorative  plant  in  some  gar- 
dens, and  cultivated  in  Singapore  and  other 
tropical  islands  for  the  expression  of  its  citro- 
nella or  essential  oil. 

Of  good  hardy  flowers  in  all  good  gar- 
dens there  is  now  great  plenty.  White  spires  of 
Hyacinthus  oandicans,  Lilium  auratum,  and  the 
many  belled  spikes  of  Yucca  flaccida,  contrasted 
with  the  scarlet  spikes  of  Tritoma,  vivid  Gladioli, 
Tiger  Lilies,  and  the  still  more  vivid  Tiger  flower 
(Tigridia  grandiflora),  scarlet,  purple,  white,  and 
blue  Lobelias  send  up  their  many  blossomed 
spikes ;  alpine  Poppies  and  pretty  little  dwarf 
Linarias  dance  in  the  warm  wind,  while  the  vivid 
blue  flowers  of  Commelyna  cu^lestis  open  their 
white  eyes  to  the  sun.  If  you  want  to  see  the 
finest  of  red  lacquer-ware  excelled  in  Nature  look 
at  the  fruit  of  Rosa  rugosa,  shining  and  brilliant 
in  the  autumnal  sunshine.  The  autumn  Blueberry 
(Billardiera  longiflora)  is  at  its  best  on  a  sunny 
wall.  Sun-loving  Pimpernels  (Anagallis  grandi- 
flora), both  red  and  blue,  make  the  bare  earth 
glorious  in  an  embroidered  mantle  of  the  deepest 
blue.  Sunflowers  and  Maize  are  most  stately ; 
Dahlias  also,  even  though  they  do  remind  one  of 
the  coming  cold. 

Of  early-blooming  Chrysanthemums, 

now  at  their  best,  Madame  I'eeaul  is  a  lovely 
flower  of  medium  size  and  a  clear  rosy-purple 
colour;  the  florets  are  incurved  slightly,  which 
adds  to  its  beauty.  White  Queen  is  in  the  way  of 
at.  Mar_v,  pure  white  and  very  lloriferous.  Scarlet 
Gem  is  a  free-blooming  form  in  the  way  of  old 
Brilliant,  but  earlier  and  better  in  flower.  Golden 
Madame  Domage  and  a  still  earlier  kind  of  a  clear 
lake-purple  tint  have  long  been  gay  in  our 
borders.  All  are  most  welcome  for  supplying  cut 
lowers  of  a  substantial  and  long  enduring  cha- 


racter, while  as  plants  for  the  herbaceous  borders 
they  are  far  in  .advance  of  the  old  late  blooming 
kinds,  which  of  late  years  have  rarely  escaped  the 
frost  in  November  ere  half  their  beauty  becomes 
apparent.  There  is  a  great  future,  and  doubtless 
much  improvement  in  store  for  these  earlv  bloom- 
ing kinds.     F."W.  r,. 
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St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  (Menziesia  or  Dabo^cia 
polifolia). — This  little  undershrub,  common  though 
it  be  is  really  a  gem.  Its  large  purj^le  flowers 
contrast  well  with  those  of  its  white  variety 
called  alba ;  both  are  well  adapted  for  exposed 
parts  of  the  American  garden  where  low  growing 
shrubs  are  desirable. — Alpha. 

Lespedeza  BicoLon. — This  plant,  which  has 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  an  Indigofera,  is  just  now 
prettily  in  flower  at  Kew.  It  has  a  small  shrubby 
habit,  and  during  severe  winters  is  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  but  in  spring  it  throws  up  freely  from  the 
base,  and  each  shoot  produces  a  raceme  of  small 
bright  rose-colom-ed  flowers. — H.  P. 

Finely-grown  Cockscomb.— We  have  re- 
ceived through  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  a  speci- 
men of  Mr.  McLachlan's  fine  strain  of  dwarf 
Cockscombs.  The  comb  measures  from  tip  to  tip 
33  in.  by  18i  in.  in  breadth.  The  colour  is  the 
deepest  shade  of  crimson,  and  the  velvety  mass 
very  showy. 

Lilium  superbum. — We  have  at  this  moment 
(August  27)  a  plant  of  this  over  7  ft-  high,  carry- 
ing forty-one  flowers  most  brilliant  in  colour,  and 
a  most  majestic  object.  It  is  growing  in  a  bor- 
der of  very  ordinary  soil  and  comparatively  very 
dry.— Hallock  &  Son,  Thorpe,  Queen's  Co.,  New 
YorJi. 

BouvAEDiA  HuMBOLDTl  has  flowered  so  abun- 
dantly outside  all  summer  in  the  store  ground, 
that  I  purpose  using  it,  if  all  be  well,  another  year 
largely  with  Heliotropes  and  the  red  B.  Hogarthi. 
It  is  nothing  new,  as  I  remember  Bouvardias 
bedded  out  near  here  when  a  boy,  but  B.  Hum- 
boldti  was  not  then  in  existence  in  England,  and 
it  makes  far  more  flower  out-of-doors  than  in  a 
frame. — E.  H.  W.,  Scarhorotiyh. 

Potato  disease. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
Potato  disease  in  this  locality  (Howick)  is  now  a 
very  serious  matter,  as  not  only  are  the  Potatoes 
badly  diseased  in  gardens,  but  in  the  fields  they 
are  utterly  rotten — a  fatality  not  mended  by  the 
continued  wet  we  are  having.  Last  month  has 
been  the  coldest,  wettest,  and  most  sunless 
month  of  August  with  us  on  record.  Kaintall, 
6-29.— David  Inglis. 

PalAFOXIA  HookehianA. — This  pretty  dwarf 
annual  Composite  plant  is  now  beautifully  in 
flower  in  the  hardy  herbaceous  collection  at  Kew. 
It  forms  a  dense  tuft  about  1  ft.  high.  The  flower- 
heads  are  produced  freely  in  loose  clusters,  and 
are  of  a  pleasing  rosy  pink  hue.  It  should  be 
treated  as  a  hardy  annual,  and  grown  in  a  warm 
border  of  sandy  soil.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  native 
of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced  a  few  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich. 

MUCUNA  IMBRICATA. — This  very  singular  stove 
climber  is  just  now  one  of  the  most  attractive 
plants  in  flower  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  At 
first  sight  the  clusters  of  bloom  might  readily  be 
mistaken  for  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  being  of 
similar  size  and  shape,  and  drooping  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  flowers  are  purplish  black,  and  the 
foliage  pale  green  and  divided  into  leaflets.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  hot  jungles  of  India  ;  hence  it  is 
only  in  houses  where  a  high  temperature  is  main- 
tained that  it  can  be  successfully  grown. 

Begonia  corallina. — This  is  the  name  under 
whichMessrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  of  the  Hands- 
worth  Nurseries,  Sheflield,  exhibited  at  Man- 
chester a  \ery  beautiful  plant,  but  which  probably 
is  the  true  B.  coccinea.  Its  chief  characteristic  is 
its  being  a  perpetual  flowerer,  thus  rendering  it  a 
desirable  plant  for  cutting  from.  The  flowers  are 
a  deep  coral  red,  rather  small,  but  borne  profusely 


in  loo.se  clusters.  It   is  a  somewhat  tall-growing 
kind,  the  leaves  of  which  arc  large  and  light  green. 

Prophet  flower  (Arnebia  echioides).— This 
is  the  third  or  fourth  time  we  have  recorded  the 
flowering  of  this  showy  hardy  perennial  this  sea- 
son. The  plant  of  it  on  the  rockery  at  Kew  is 
again  as  attractive  as  ever,  being  furnished  with 
two  or  three  large  clusters  of  expanded  flowers. 

Tagetes  Parryi. — This  siiecies,  now  in  flower 
on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  is  distinct  from  all  the 
other  cultivated  kinds.  The  foliage  so  much  re- 
sembles that  of  some  of  the  alpine  Koses,  that  the 
plant  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  one  when  not 
in  flower.  The  leaflets  are  finely  toothed,  and  have 
their  surfaces  overlaid  with  a  delicate  glaucous 
hue.  The  flowers  are  about  the  same  size  and  colour 
as  those  of  T.  signata.  If  this  kind  is  a  perennial 
it  is  a  desirable  jjlant. 

New  Carnations.— Two  strikingly  beautiful 
new  varieties  of  Carnations  were  among  the 
things  that  most  attracted  us  at  Manchester.  One 
was  a  perpetual  flowerer,  named  The  Governor, 
raised  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cross,  The  Nurseries,  Salis- 
bury". Its  flowers  are  large  and  of  fine  form — 
quite  rosettes  of  delicate  blush,  so  soft  as  to  be 
almost  white.  Valuable  in  a  cut  state  in  winter. 
The  other  new  kind  was  one  named  H.  P.  Milncr, 
from  the  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  a  Clove 
with  pure  white  blossoms,  large  and  well  shaped, 
on  plants  of  compact  habit  and  very  florifcrous. 

Scarlet  autujin  Heath. — Among  the  showi- 
est of  the  Cape  Heaths  that  flower  in  autumn  is 
Erica  eerinthoides,  which  has  been  a  favourite  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  coloured  amongst  the  hundreds  of  kinr's 
now  in  cultivation.  Its  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  dense  terminal  clusters,  are  vermilion- 
scarlet.  There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  it 
more  or  less  distinct,  coronata  being  the  best,  as 
the  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  brighter  colour 
than  those  of  the  type.  In  most  of  the  nurseries 
about  London  this  beautiful  plant  may  now  be 
seen  in  flower,  and  it  is  also  in  fine  condition  just 
now  at  Kew. 

Aster  ptarmicoides.—  This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  numerous  family  of  Michaelmas  Daisies 
that  are  just  beginning  to  flower.  It  is,  moreover, 
very  distinct  from  any  of  the  rest,  as  it  is  dwarf 
in  growth,  being  only  about  15  in,  high,  and  the 
ray  florets  are  pure  white  and  the  centre  creamy 
white.  It  is  showy  when  in  flower,  forming,  as  it 
does,  a  dense  tuft,  and  every  stem  being  termi- 
nated by  a  cluster  of  flower-heads.  It  flowers  a 
fortnight  or  so  before  the  majority  of  theother 
kinds,  a  circiunstance  which  makes  it  more  desir- 
able.  It  may  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  collection 
at  Kew,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  grown  in 
nurseries  yet.  It  is  a  native  of  dr)'  rocks  in  the 
Eastern  United  States. 

New  Conifers. — Among  the  newest  additions 
to  ornamental  coniferous  trees  are  two  forms  of 
the  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis),  that  have 
originated  in  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  nurseries. 
Knap  Hill,  Woking.  One  named  pendula  has 
elegantly  drooping  branches  ;  the  other,  variegata, 
possesses  a  silvery  tinge,  which  renders  it  distinct 
and  attractive.  These  two  were  awarded  certifi- 
cates at  the  late  Manchester  Show.  There  was  also 
another  new  conifer  there  equally  deserving  a 
simihir  distinction.  This  was  a  golden-leaved 
variety  of  Taxus  adpressa,  named  aureo-margi- 
nata,  which  originated  with  the  exhibitors,  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Handsworth  Nurseries, 
Sheflield,  a  strikingly  handsome  kind,  the  golden 
hue  being  remarkably  clear. 

Adenocalymna  nitidum.  —  This  beautiful 
stove  climber  is  allied  to  the  Bignonia.  Its  woody 
slender  stems  are  furnished  with  evergreen  leaves 
of  thick  texture  in  pairs  or  threes.  The  flowers  are 
produced  both  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  t  ei-mi- 
nating  the  stems,  and  are  trumpet-shaped,  about 
the  size  of  those  of  AUanianda  ncriifolia,  and  of 
the  same  beautiful  clear  yellow  colour.  The  plant 
continues  to  flower  for  a  long  time,  those  at  Kew 
having  been  in  bloom  for  some  weeks,  and  still 
in  flower  in  both  of  the  aquatic  stove  houses.    It 
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is  a  native  of  Brazil,  hence  requires  a  hot  and 
moist  temperature  to  grow  it  successfully.  The 
other  cultivated  species  is  A.  comosum,  the  Hop 
flowered  kind  which  is  vcrj-  similar  to  A.  nitidum. 

Deveeill'.s  Patext  Irrigator.— We  learn 
that  this  excellent  apparatus  for  watering  gardens 
invented  by  Mr.  Deverill,  of  Slough,  received  a 
certificate  of  merit  at  the  last  Manchester  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Natal  Begosia. — Of  the  numerous  kinds  of 
Begonia  in  flower  in  the  No.  8  house  at  Kew  none 
are  so  pleasingly  attractive  as  B.  natalensis,  :a 
species  hanng  a  "dense  bushy  growth,  small  foli- 
age of  bright  emerald  green,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  delicate  rosy  "pink  blossoms  produced 
in  loose  drooping  clusters  from  every  part  of  the 
plant.  It  is  invaluable  for  cutting  from,  and  we 
presume  it  flowers  equally  well  in  winter ;  it  so, 
it  will  prove  a  desideratum. 

Prize  laws  mower.— The  silver  medal  offered 
by  the  Mancliester  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Society  at  the  late  exhibition  for  the  best  lawn 
mower,  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  John  Crowley  & 
Co.,  Meadow  Hall  Ironworks,  Sheffield,  who  ex- 
hibited their  "  Invincible  "  lawn  mower  (Samuel 
Edwards'  patent)  tlirough  Messrs.  Leech  Bros, 
and  Hoyle,  of  Manchester.  There  was  a  numerous 
competition  for  the  prize,  and  each  machine  was 
tested  thoroughly  in  various  ways. 

Clematis  Davidiana. — This  liandsome  Chi- 
nese shrub  is  again  beautifully  in  flower  against 
one  of  the  walls  at  Kew.  It  much  resembles  C. 
tubulosa,  the  ^longolian  species,  but  is  altogether 
the  showier  plant  and  superior  to  that  kind  in 
several  respects.  The  flowers  are  porcelain,  Blue- 
bell shaped,  and  produced  in  such  dense  clusters 
from  the  axils  of  the,  leaves  that  they  constitute 
a  fine  mass  of  colour  relieved  by  the  cleep  green 
foliage  ;  flowering,  too,  as  it  does  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  it  is  all  the  more  desirable.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  large  growing  kind.  The  plants  at 
Kew,  which  have  been  planted  some  years,  are 
only  about  5  ft.  high.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
this  covmtry. 

New  stove  plant. — The  beautiful  climber 
with  the  terrible  name  of  Mascarenhaisia  Cur- 
nowiana,  that  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  have  in- 
troduced to  us  from  Madagascar,  promises  to  be 
really  a  flue  addition  to  stove  plants.  It  has  slen- 
der twining  stems  and  pointed  short-stalked 
leaves  and  terminal  clusters  of  star-sliaped  blos- 
soms of  a  delicate  rosy  pink  and  about  1^  in. 
across.  The  flowers  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  a  Jasmine,  and  the  plant  might  appro- 
priately be  called  the  Rosy  Jasmine  in  lieu  of  a 
more  euphonious  botanical  name.  It  was  iinani- 
mously  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

New  Crinums. — Eoseum  is  now  actually  in 
bloom ;  it  has  a  fine  spike  of  between  2  ft.  and 
3  ft.  in  height,  with  sixteen  flowers  of  a  deep  rose 
colour  and  good  tubular  form  and  well  opened 
mouth.  The  flower-spike  of  another  variety  is 
nearly  at  its  full  height,  and  will,  I  hojie,  be  open 
soon.  The  third,  which  is  the  strongest  plant  of  all 
the  three,  has  not  yet  shown  any  sign  of  flowers, 
bnt  from  its  great  vigour  I  am  in  hopes  it  will 
yet  do  so  before  the  end  of  the  autumn.  I  bought 
them  as  three  distinct  varieties,  carefully  selected 
from  a  batch  of  seedlings,  and  producing  re- 
spectively pure  wdiite,  deep  rose,  and  white  striped 
with  rose-coloured  blooms,  but  in  Messrs.  Hender- 
son's new  catalogue,  just  published,  1  see  they  only 
offer  the  two  first-named,  no  mention  being  made 
of  the  third.— W.  E,  G. 

Experiments  in  Kent. — I  regret  to  say  that 
Nympha3a  flava  has  not  yet  shown  any  signs  of 
flowering.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  very  cold  sunless  August,  as  it  was  in 
flower  at  this  time  last  year ;  it  is  in  good  health, 
and  is  pushing  out  its  stolons  freely  ;  and  if  we 
could  get  a  few  weeks'  warm  weather,  it  is  not 
too  late  for  it  to  flower  yet,  as  it  (like  many 
southern  plants)  is  late  in  starting  into  growth, 
but  continues  to  grow  till  killed  by  frost.  Thalia 


doalbata  has  failed  to  open  its  flowers.  I  find 
them  rotted  within  the  involucre.  This  cold,  wet 
weather  has  injured  nmny  other  things.  1  had  a 
row  of  Lima  Beans,  from  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  high,  and 
in  full   flower,  but  they  are  getting  yellow,  and 

1  fear  are  done  for.  I  have  also  a  bed  of  the  Ameri- 
can (Nutmeg)  Melon,  one  plant  of  which  has 
twelve  well  grown  fruits,  but  they  are  fast  de- 
caying.— J.  H.  J. 

Fine  North  American  shrub.— From  Mr.  J. 
Saul,  Washington  City,  D.C.,  we  have  received 
some  excellent  flowering  siaecimens  of  a  beautiful 
shrub  named  Gordonia  (Franklinia)  pubescens.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  Order  as  the  handsome  Stuartia 
from  the  same  region.  It  has  broadly  oblanceolate 
leaves  of  firm  texture,  finely  serrated,  alternately 
arranged  on  woody  branches.  The  flowers  are  some 

2  in.  aecross,  having  the  outer  envelopes  of  a  silky 
nature.  The  petals  are  large,  white,  and  form  a 
symmetrical  corolla.  Thcstamens  are  numerous,  and 
form  a  tassel-like  tuft  in  the  centre.  iMr.  Saul  thus 
writes  of  it :  "  This  lovely  shrub  is  now  in  full 
beauty  ;  has  been  so  for  some  weeks,  and  will 
continue  till  the  middle  or  end  of  September.  It 
stood  in  my  nursery  during  the  past  winter,  when 
the  thermometer  indicated  22°  below  zero.  There 
is  no  question  therefore  as  to  its  hardiness.  But  it 
must  be  planted  in  a  dry  warm  position  where  the 
wood  will  ripen  well.'' 

AiLANTUS  glandulosa. — Those  who  have  not 
seen  this  tree  in  fruit  could  scarcely  conceive 
what  a  beautiful  object  it  is.  In  the  arboretum  at 
Kew  there  is  now  a  tree  of  it  in  full  fruiting 
beauty,  and  a  source  of  attraction  to  all  who  pass 
near  it.  It  is  literally  covered  with  long  drooping 
clusters  of  crimson-tinged  keys  that  much  re- 
semble those  of  the  Ash  or  Maple.  The  handsome 
pinnate  foliage  with  the  deep  tone  of  green  forms 
a  charming  contrast  with  the  crimson  tint  of  the 
fruit  clusters.  The  tree  is  some  20  ft.  or  30  ft. 
high,  and  has  a  symmetrical  rounded  head.  This 
tree  is  near  the  river  extremity  of  the  large  lake 
in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  is  surrounded  by 
trees  of  Pinus  Laricio  and  the  White  Poplar,  while 
behind  are  some  fine  old  Birches.  The  sombre  deep 
green  of  the  Pine,  the  silvery  foliage  of  the  Pop- 
lar, and  the  Ailantus  form  a  strikingly  hand- 
some group.  Though  the  Ailantus  flowers  fi'eely 
enough  in  some  places,  it  is  only  in  seasons  like 
the  present  that  it  perfects  its  fruit. 

Cuphea  Zampani. — One  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  late  flowering  annuals  is  this  Mexican  plant, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  better  known  C'. 
silenoides.  Fine'as  it  is,  we  have  seldom  met  with 
it  elsewhere  than  at  Kew,  where  it  is  now  showily 
in  flower.  Its  growth  is  erect  and  about  18  in.  high, 
the  upper  halves  of  the  stems  being  thickly  fur- 
nished with  blossoms.  These  are  large,  and  have 
two  enlarged  petals  of  a  rich  purple  maroon,  fea- 
thered and  edged  with  a  lighter  hue.  It  begins  to 
flower  about  the  end  of  August,  and  continues  in 
beauty  till  destroyed  by  frosts  in  October.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  valuable  hardy  plant,  as  few  other 
annuals  or  even  perennials  are  in  flower  at  that 
season.  It  should  be  treated  as  a  half-hardy  an- 
nual. Its  correct  name  is  C.  lanceolata,  but  it  is 
generally  known  under  the  name  C.  Zampani, 
which  Roezl  gave  it.  It  was  flrst  introduced  to  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  nearly  a  century  ago,  and 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  such  a  fine  jilant 
should  not  be  better  known  than  it  is. 

Autumn  flowering  Composites. — A  good 
collection  of  the  finer  types  of  these  could  now  be 
made  from  the  hardy  herbaceous  department  at 
Kew,  a  third  of  w-hieh  is  wholly  occui^ied  by  the 
Composite.  The  tall  yellow-flowered  kinds,  such 
as  the  various  kinds  of  Silphium  and  Helianthus, 
are  too  coarse  in  growth  for  ordinary  gardens,  but 
such  as  Harpaliumrigidum,  Rudbeekia  Newmanni, 
Coreopsis  auriculata  and  lanceolata,  all  of  which 
have  yellow  flowers  are  fit  for  any  garden  of  what- 
ever description.  Achillea  filipendulina  is  a  noble 
plant  of  medium  height,  having  cut  foliage  and 
broad  flat  heads  of  deep  orange  yellow  flowers. 
The  single  Dahlias  are  also  highly  attractive.  The 
little  slender  growing  D.glabrata  with  puce-tinted 
flowers  is  the  only  one  not  generally  grown,  but  no 


doubt  such  a  pretty  plant  will  soon  become  as 
popular  as  the  rest.  The  Solidagos  are  a  puzzlmg 
lot,  and  it  is  a  diflicult  matter  to  make  a  selection 
from  them,  as  they  are  all  so  much  alike,  differing 
only  in  size  and  habit.  S.  canadensis  is  now  very 
fine,  being  some  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  velutina, 
Virgaurea,  serotina,  and  speciosa  seem  to  be  the 
best.  The  Asters  are  beginning  to  flower ;  among 
the  finest  of  those  already  expanded  are  A.  patulus, 
ptarmicoides,  Amellus,  bcssarabicus,  and  linif olius, 
all  very  desirable,  being  of  dwarf  growth,  with  the 
exception  of  A.  patulus,  which  is  about  5  ft.  The 
Eupatoriums  are  noble  plants  when  in  bloom ; 
E.  purpureum  and  verticallatum  seem  to  be  the 
finest. 
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Eemarkable  lapaqekias. — Mr.  Titus  Salt's 
gardens  at  Miluer  Field  are  famous  for  the 
wonderful  growth  of  the  Lapageria  therein,  and 
we  have  now  before  us  very  remarkable  growths 
of  this  plant.  A  long  and  graceful  shoot  which 
has  marks  of  flowering  on  every  joint  for  a 
length  of  ■')  ft.  breaks  out  at  the  point  into  a 
bed,  so  to  say,  of  massive  blossoms.  Another 
lovely  slioot  has  the  same  large  bouquet  of 
flowers  at  its  base,  and  then  breaks  further  on 
into  smaller  nests  of  flowers  and  buds.  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  a  note  .sent  with  these  nobly 
laden  shoot.?,  says  of  the  first  mentioned : — 

It  had  sixty-nine  flowers,  and  at  present  there 
are  twenty-nine  expanded  on  a  piece  of  shoot 
about  3  in.  in  length.  It  is  cut  from  a  seedling- 
plant  sent  here  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  Salt,  of 
Ferniehurst.  The  house  just  now  is  a  brilliant 
sight — I  think  even  better  than  last  year.  There  is 
a  spray  of  L.  alba  not  yet  quite  open,  which  has 
nfty.four  buds  on  it,  two,  three,  and  four  at  a 
node.  We  moved  some  very  large  plants  last  De- 
cember which  have  flowered  abundantly  all  the 
summer. 

The  other  shoot  mentioned  is  the  variety  called 
rosea,  a  beautiful  kind  with  massive  waxy 
flowers  fine  in  form.  What  a  handsome  plant 
this  must  be  under  the  conditions  it  likes 
in  its  own  country !  The  length  of  time 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  last  when  cut  is 
not  the  least  of  its  merits.  The  great  bunches 
of  flowers  on  long  wavy  stems  last  a  good  while 
even  in  a  London  room,  notwithstanding  the 
long  transit.  Where  such  graceful  and  well- 
laden  shoots  can  be  spared  for  cutting  and  placed 
directly  in  water,  they  must  be  an  invaluable 

aid  in  room  decoration. 
* 

A  YELLOW  GLADIOLUS. — A  singularly  beauti- 
ful Gladiolus  comes  from  Mr.  De  Graaff,  of 
Ijcyden,  the  buds  being  of  a  delicate  green  hue. 
If  we  mistake  not,  this  will  find  many  admirers 
among  those  whose  favourite  colours  cannot  be 
counted  on  the  fingers.  It  is  named  G.  sul- 
phureus.  A  good  many  of  our  notions  about 
colour  in  flowers  and  its  arrangement  in  gardens 
require  weeding  out.  We  hope  to  see  a  great 
many  beautiful  shades  of  colour  in  our  gardens, 
which,  like  this,  are  not  such  as  are  sought  for 
affording  strong  contrasts,  but  which  are  cer- 
tainly none  the  less  valuable  on  that  account. 
This  straw-yellow  Gladiolus  is  as  good  by 
artificial  as  by  daylight. 

Tub  SCARLET  Clemati.?. — Tliis  plant  proved 
so  satisfactory  during  the  past  season,  that  we 
felt  some  pleasure  in  having  directed  attention 
to  it  by  means  of  a  coloured  plate.  The  following 
letter  "from  Messrs.  Ilallock,  of  Tliorpe,  Queen's 
County,  New  York,  affords  important  evidence 
as  to  its  hardiness.  "  At  this  date  (Augnst__  i'7) 
we  have  Clematis  coccinea  with  vines  7  ft. 
long  ;  and  one  has  already  six  flowers  past,  four 
now  in  full  bloom,  and  eight  more  buds  in 
different  stages  of  development;  total,  eighteen 
on  the  vine,  and  apparently  more  to  come.  This 
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same  plant  -n-itlistood  our  late  severe  -winter 
witliout  the  slijrhtest  protection.  We  feel  sure  it 
will  lie  peifer-tly  hardy  in  England,  and  is  with- 
iiiit  doubt  one  of  t lie"  most  beautiful  climbin<r 
plants  ever  introduced."  In  tliiscase,as  in  others, 
the  plant  will  prove  belter  than  the  plate 
promised. 

SciLLA  i.iNGur.ATA. — A  slender  kind  with  a 

spike  of  flowers  3  in.  long,  deep  lilac  or  pale 

puce.   It.  comes  from  Mr.  Kinirsniill's  garden, 

and  is  an  Algerian  kind  brought  home  by  that 

gentleman.  .-Vs  an  autumn  blooming   .Sriuill    it 

niav  be  interesting  in  collections. 
* 

Ei'COMis  Kkgia. — A  bold  and  imyroved  ally 
of  the  old  well-known,  but  not  much  admired, 
Kucomis  punctata.  The  flowering  part  of  the 
stem  is  Iti  in.  long,  and  furnished  like  a  fox 
brush.  It  is  a  marked  improvement  on  the  older 
kind,  though,  like  it,  not  attractive  in  colour. 

TnE  SWEET  sfi.TAx  (Centaurea  moschatal. — 
Three  forms  of  this  old  annual,  bright  yellow, 
creamy  white,  and  pale  mauve.  These  are  im- 
portant plants  for  the  flower-cutting  garden, 
so  to  say,  if  for  no  other  purpose.  From  Mr. 
Dickson,  of  Covent  Garden. 


to  us  during  the  week  by  Mr.  Kingsmill  and 
Mr.  AVare  .surpass  anything  we  figured.  The 
White  (^ueen  brought"  by  Mr.  Ware  is  a  beau- 
tiful flower,  soft  and  sweet  in  hue  and  of  a  fine 
form.  A  few  of  it  in  a  jar  are  charming,  and 
wliolly  unlike  anything  we  saw  of  Dahlias  a  few 
years  ago.  The  Dahlia  bloom  is  very  poor  and 
late  about  London  this  year.  A  better  system  of 
cultivation  is  desirable,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  in 
flower  sooner.  They  should  be  put  out  earlier, 
stronger,  and  be  protected  for  a  few  weeks  in 
addition  to  having  the  good  and  deep  soil  which 
the  Dahlia  eniovs. 


cal,  not  discoid  as  in  R.  Newmanni.  R.  sub-to- 
mentosa  is  a  very  good  kind,  something  in  the 
way  of  R.  Xewmanni,  but  taller,  and  not  less 
f^howy.  i>(»lymus  bispanicus  is  a  capital  antumn- 
floweVing  kind,  something  like  S.  grandiflorus. 

T.  Hatfield. 


FrcusiAS  FROM  SEED  SOWN  IN  1S81. — Messrs. 
Sutton  send  us  a  very  good  series  of  both  double 
and  single  Fuchsias,  and  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  Ihe plants 
have  been  in  flower  some  four  weeks  now,  and  are 
strong  and  robust,  about  IS  in.  to  2  ft.  0  in.  in 
height."  There  may  be  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  this,  but  it  suggests  with  ether  evidence  in  the 
shape  of  fine  seedling  Verbenas  that  much  of  the 
troublesome  striking  and  keeping  overthe  winter 
of  certain  kinds  of  stock  might  well  be  supple- 
mented by  a  more  systematic  attetnpt  at  raising 
what  is  wanted  in  the  spring.  At  present  we 
depend  so  much  more  on  cuttings  and  plants  kept 
over,  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  healthy  seed- 
raising.  What  is  done  in  that  way  is  usually 
thought  of  little  importance,  and  not  paid  much 
attention  to.  The  poor,  drawn,  crowded  seedlings 
perish  or  make  miserable  plants.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  could  be  done  by  a 
grower  who  was  obliged  to  depend  -wholly  on 
seeds. 

Fixe  rii.AWoi.i. — We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Kelway  for  some  beautiful  specimens  of  six  varie- 
ties of  Gladioli.  The  colours  are  particularly  fine. 
Antrobus  is  a  pale  rose-pink  striped  one ; 
Ilercides  of  a  deep  rich  rose  colour;  Trajan,  a 
pale  pink  interior  .and  deep  pink  edges;  Lord 
Derby,  a  fine  vermilion  ;  Meleager,  a  most  deli- 
cate tint  of  pink  with  deep  rose  striped  edges, 
and  Silenus,  almost  a  pure  white  with  rich 
stripes  of  pink  colour  in  the  centre  of  each  petal. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  an  I'inglish  grower 
has  made  sucli  remarkable  progress  w-ith  the.se 
noble  plants,  so  as  to  largely  supply  the  home 
trade.  Messrs.  Kelway  grow  about  t%venty  acres 
of  Gladioli  at  Langport,  in  Somerset,  and, 
judging  by  the  superb  spikes  sent  to  us,  their 
grounds  must  be  w-orth  seeing  at  certain  seasons. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  culture  of  other 
classes  of  bulbs,  for  w-liich  -n'o  now  depend  so 
much  on  foreign  growers,  brought  to  perfection 
by  cur  own  people. 

* 

The  single  Dahlias. — We  trust  the  florist 
proper  may  never  be  lost  to  us,  as  the  result  of 
his  labours  is  often  precious,  but  recent  progress 
has  knocked  on  the  head  for  ever  all  arbitrary 
rules  as  to  flow-ers.  The  single  Dahlias  alone 
repay  us  for  tliis.  Some  time  ago  we  issued  a 
coloured  plate  of  them  which  many  of  our  rea- 
ders thought  did  them  justice,  but  some  brought 


NOTES   FROM   SCHONBKUXX. 

At  8chonbrunn  the  chief  attraction  just  now  is 
the  great  I'alm  house  in  course  of  erection.  It  is 
an  imposing  building,  somewhat  like  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew  ;  the  central  part  is  nearly  100  ft. 
high,  and  the  side  wings  proportionally  lofty  ;  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  is  about  350  ft. 
Double  glazing  being  necessary  for  our  severe 
winters,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  have  a  spare 
of  o  in.  between  the  tw-o  roofs  ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  glass  is  already  put  in.  I  am  told  that  two 
modes  of  heating  will  be  adopted,  viz.,  hot  water 
and  hot  air.  The  Orchid  department  contains  400 
species,  mostly  giown  on  tilocks  and  baskets  ; 
during  the  summer  months  the  free  growing  kinds 
are  suspended  in  brick  pits  above  a  tank  of  fresh 
water.  Amongst  others  I  noticed  a  plant  of  Sobra- 
lia  macrantha  ^  ft.  in  diameter,  and  Peristeria 
elata  wit)i  over  100  blossoms  on  it.  There  were 
also  some  liandsome  Palms  and  a  seedling  of 
Vriesia  speciosa,  the  foliage  of  which  was  finely 
striped  with  yellow.  Heaths  and  Epacrises  are  a 
speciality  here ;  they  are  planted  out  in  beds 
during  summer,  and,  judging  by  their  healthy  ap- 
jiearance,  they  are  benefited  by  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment. Out  of  doors  the  flower  beds,  as  usual,  are 
in  fine  condition.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  various 
forms  of  succulents,  and  many  sub-tropical  Palms, 
Tree  Feins,  and  Musas  are  plunged  in  sheltered 
shady  spots.  Of  hardy  plants  I  noticed  several  beds 
filled  with  Tradescantia  virginica,  Tritoma  Uvaria, 
and  P)OCConia  japonica,  the  last  finely  in  bloom. 
La.ieiihurij.  L.  Kropatscii. 


NOTES    FROM    EICKLEY. 

Rhexia  virginica  is  a  plant  generally  con- 
sidered ilitlicult  to  grow-,  but  planted  in  sandy 
peat  we  find  that  it  thrives  luxuriantly  and  in- 
creases rapidly.  Cuttings  in  heat  strike  as  freely 
as  those  of  any  soft-wooded  Melastomad. 

Calamintha  alpina  is  a  beautiful  lavender 
flowered  member  of  the  Dead  Nettle  family.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  perpetual  bloomer,  never 
looking  untidj',  and  one  of  those  plants  which, 
shedding  their  seed  early  in  the  year,  produces 
an  abundant  crop  of  seedlings  established  enough 
for  enduring  the  w-inter.  It  grows  at  most 
.scarcely  1  ft.  high,  and  therefore  is  classed  among 
aljiines. 

Zauschneria  californica,  as  usual,  when 
everything  beside  seems  preparing  for  winter, 
gives  us  a  blaze  of  its  tubular  scarlet  flowers.  It 
is  a  member  of  the  Evening  Primrose  family  and 
may  be  easily  reproduced  from  cuttings. 

Rudbeckias. — The  best  of  the  autumn  yel- 
low-flowering Composites.  Some  of  them  ]iuzzle 
mc  greatly.  I'lants  coming  to  us  under  the  follow- 
ing names,  R.  fulgida,  R.  Newmanni  (R.  Neu- 
mann!), R.  hirt.a,  and  R.  serotina,  appear  to  beso 
nearly  allied  tiiat  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  recog- 
nising a  difference.  R.  nitida,  I  believe,  is  nearly 
new,  and  very  distinct  and  desirable.  It  has  large 
glaucous  foliage,  resembling  that  of  Ligularia 
thyrsoidea  ;  a  stem  cpiite  6  ft.  high,  bearing  one 
or  two  flowers  of  cxtraordinar}'  size  ;  in  diameter 
from  tip  to  tip  of  Ungulate  florets,  I  shall  not  be 
exaggerating  if  I  say  the  heads  measure  ij  in. 
Outer  florets,  a  good  yellow,  and  receptacle,  coni- 


Adlantum  Tabarum. — This  curious  variety 
wa>  raix-d  fruni  .-ceil  by  JI.  Tabar,  of  Montmo- 
rency. Its  bushy  growtli,  its  fronds,  set  on  robust 
pediincles,  its  massive  pinna;,  its  dark  green 
colour,  and  its  vigour,  all  tend  to  n^nder  it  a  dis- 
tinct and  interesting  plant.  It  ha.s,  however, 
become  somewhat  scarce,  and  JIfms.  Godefroy- 
Lebeut  bad  much  diliiculty  in  securing  a  few 
dozens  of  it. 

Marigolds. — These  are  now  m.aking  a  fine 
display;  tliey  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate  better  than  most  flowering  plants  ;  in 
their  early  stages,  when  other  plants  were  flag- 
ging froni  drought,  Marigolds  looked  fresh  and 
green,  and  now-  that  the  rains  have  dimmed  the 
brilliancy  of  ordinary  bedding  plants  they  are 
masses  of  flower.  The  large  yellow  varieties,  al- 
luded to  by  "A.  D."  (p.  TAi).  are  exceptionally 
fine  this  year,  their  Howers  being  as  large  as  tho.se 
of  good  .sized  Dahlias.  They  come  in  well  for  the 
backgrounds  of  mixed  borders,  as  Phloxes  and 
other  early  flowers  fade  and  are  cut  away. — J.  G., 
Liiilon. 

Among  the  Peas.— In  answer  to  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  allow  me  to  say  that  the' variety  of 
Pea  I  have  got  tor  Telephone,  if  not  obtained  from 
them  direct,  w-as  got  for  me  from  them  by  a  firm 
about  whose  uprightness  in  business  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  plea  of  a  wrong  Pea  having 
been  put  into  a  Telephone  bag  I  am  willing  to 
accept.  What  I  want,  either  from  the  Messrs. 
Carter  or  others,  is  the  name  of  the  productive 
Pea  I  have,  the  description  of  which  is  given  in 
The  Gahden  (p.  21.5).— R.  M.  L. 

Ne-w  Pea. — I  herewith  send  pods  of  a  Pea 
that  has  originated  in  this  neighbourhood.  As 
will  be  seen,  it  fills  the  pods  with  very  large  Peas 
almost  to  bursting,  and  cooks  a  better  colour  than 
any  other  Pea  -ne  know.  It  is  a  most  prolific 
kind,  and  gi'ows  from  n  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height.  It  is 
not  perhai)s  so  sugary  as  the  A'citch's  Perfection 
type,  but  this  would  jirobahly  be  a  recommenda- 
tion in  some  cases.— S.  Finnet  &  Co.,  XtircaMIe- 
on-Ti/iii:  [Evidently  a  good  Pea;  pods  3  in.  long, 
containing  S  Peas— large  and  of  good  colour.] 

Indian  plants. — .\mong.*t  a  parcel  of  seeds 
just  received  from  India  arc  the  following : 
Exacum  tetragonum,  P.atdiinia  diphylla,  Law- 
.-onia  alba,  Duranta  Plumieri,  Argyreia  nervosa, 
Thevetia  neriitolia,  Murraya  exotica.  Datura  fas- 
tuosa,  Woodfordia  floribunda,  Beaumontia  grandi- 
flora,  and  Jlezoneuron  e\ioullatum  ;  and  as  I  can- 
not find  the  names  in  Loudon  or  any  book  to 
w-hich  I  have  access,  I  .-ibould  feel  much  obliged 
if  any  correspondent  could  give  me  any  informa- 
tion or  cultural  directions  concerning  them.  I 
am  informed,  though  I  know  not  whether  accu- 
rately or  not,  that  some  of  these  have  not  been  in- 
troduced into  England  before.  Is  this  the  case  ? — ■ 
P.ERTIE. 

Defoliating  Pelargoniums.  —  Jly  gar- 
dener cuts  uio<t  of  the  leaves  from  off  my  Pelar- 
goniums before  he  pots  them  prior  to  putting 
them  in  a  greenhouse.  My  belief  is  that  he  ought 
to  leave  them  perfectly  (liiiet,  lift  them  carefully 
out  of  the  ground,  and  pot  them.  I  lose  an  enor- 
mous quantity  each  winter,  and  I  believe  owing 
to  their  being  socut  about  they  cannot  withstand  the 
cnldandilamp.— H.R.T.  [Tlie  less  I'rlanjnnhiniiiarr 
cut  nlioiit  ir/icii  hciiiij  lifted  the  more  ([iiiclhl  nill 
they  re-islahlish  themselres  in  the  /wtx.  All  that 
shoiilil  he  (loyic  is  the  shiittr/eiiii/biich  nf  lontj  shoots, 
and  alsoof  a  pirtion  of  tlie  roots,  that  the  jilants 
may  r/o  iii  small  pots.  Place  them  in  atrarm  house 
or  pit  and  heep  them  close  for  a  rveeh  or  so  ;  viany 
of  the  old  leaves  may  then  lie  pivhed  off  easily,  a 
safer  plan  than  cuttiny  them  of  n-hen  Jirst  lifted. 
— W.  W.] 
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COUNTEY  SEATS  AND  GARDENS. 


TJREXTHAM. 

"Wk  have  often  to  consider  the  value  from  an 
instructive  point  of  view  of  famous  gardens  or 
show  places  and  those  much  less  talked  of,  and 
we  often  find  that  a  place  "  never  lieard  of."  so 
to  say,  is  better  wortli  seeing  from  a  gardening- 
point  of  view  than  the  show  place  cf  which  most 
people  have  heard  too  much.  But  the  combina- 
tion at  Trentham  of  more  than  the  ordinary 
"properties"  of  the  show  place  with  excellent 
and  always  improving  practical  work  in  the  gar- 
dens makes  it  always  worth  a  visit,  and  always 
suggestive  and  instructive  to  the  visitor.  Trent- 
bam  is  charmingly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Trent,  but  oulj'  a  few  miles  from  that  populous 
and  not  very  fascinating  district  in  Staffordshire 
known  as  the  Potteries.  The  countrj' around  Trent- 
ham  cannot  be  termed  romantic,  but  it  is  rich  and 
varied,  and  in  some  parts,  particularly  in  the 


possesses  broad  breadths  of  turf  that  serve 
as  a  kind  of  transition  from  the  flower  gar- 
den to  the  quieter  surroundings  of  the  lake. 
AVhether  or  not  Trentham  would  look  as  well 
if  it  simply  rose  from  a  broad  sweep  of  turf 
running  to  the  water's  edge  and  adorned  with 
noble  tree  and  shrub  life  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  few  will  doubt  that  too  much  is 
made  of  the  Italian  style,  which  is  highly  c.v- 
pensive  to  maintain.  It  is  certainly  the  architect's 
idea  to  put  as  it  is  called  a  transitional  garden  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  garden  proper,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  architectural  embellish- 
ments and  stiff  formality  detract  mucli  from  the 
harmony  of  the  surroundings.  The  borders  in 
the  garden  nearest  the  house  are  simple  in  design, 
and  when  filled  with  bright  plants  are  extremely 
effective,  and  do  not  have  the  appearance  of 
being  too  lumpy.  This  season  Mr.  Stevens  is 
growing  annuals  in  the  scrolls — such  things  as 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Larkspur,  Stock,  China 
Aster,  Linum,  Calliopsis,  and  plants  of  a  similar 


about  the  front  garden  are  things  of  imcommon 
occiu-rence,  and  they  give  an  air  of  brightness 
and  life  that  would  be  diflicult  to  attain  with 
auy  other  class  of  plants.  These  pyramids  are 
nothing  more  than  old  plants  placed  together 
and  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  cone  or  pyramid. 
Portugal  Laurels  and  Bays  in  tubs  must  not  be 
overlooked,  for  they  are  quite  in  keeping  and 
form  important  integrant  parts  of  the  whole 
style  of  these  Italian  gardens.  The  plants  show 
signs  of  being  severely  injured  by  the  late  win- 
ters, though  every  precaution  was  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  from  injury. 

From  the  front  of  the  house  the  eye  is  carried 
across  these  gardens  and  the  broad  expanse  of 
ornamental  water  to  rising  ground  about  a  mile 
distant,  richly  clothed  with  undulating  masses 
of  dense  foliage,  which  at  this  season  when  it  is 
assuming  its  varied  autumnal  tints,  forms  a 
beautiful  background  for  such  a  rich  landscape. 
This  bold  promontory  is  known  as  the  Monument 
Hill,  as  on  it  there  is  a  statue  of  a  former  Duke 
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neighbourhoodof  the  river,picturesque.  The  Trent 
winds  its  sluggish  way  through  the  garden, 
severing  it  in  about  equal  parts,  and  there  was  a 
time  when  it  was  a  silvery  stream  teeming  with 
life,  and  a  real  embellishment  to  the  surround- 
ings, but  now  it  is  little  better  than  a  sewer, 
polluted  by  the  dirty  crowded  towns  that  hug 
its  banks  among  the  Potteries.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  divert  its  course  or  cover  it  over — both  for- 
midable and  expensive  operations.  The  principal 
facade  of  the  mansion  is  very  dignified,  as  are 
the  formal  architectural  gardens  that  are  spread 
out  at  different  levels  in  front  of  it.  These  gar- 
dens are  formal  in  the  extreme,  one  side  having 
its  counterpart  on  the  other  in  mathematical 
precision,  but  being  adorned  with  fountains, 
statuary,  and  other  architectural  embellish- 
ments, the  monotonous  flatness  which  otherwise 
would  prevail  is  somewhat  relieved,  and  the 
flower  beds  when  filled  with  colour  give  a  gleam 
of  brightness  to  the  whole.  The  garden  nearest 
the  house  is  kept  the  brightest,  the  next  below 
it  less  so,   and   the    part  adjoining  the    lake 


character  that  flower  pretty  much  about  the 
same  time,  and  they  certainly  produce  a  good 
display. 

In  tlie  case  of  the  tall  growing  annuals  that 
would  have  a  ragged  appearance  when  in  flower, 
Mr.  Stevens  has  the  stems  pegged  down  to  the 
soil,  and  in  a  few  days  the  heads  of  flower 
rise  again,  and  so  form  a  mass  of  uniform  height. 
The  Larkspurs  in  particular  are  amenable  to 
this  plan  of  pegging  down,  as  their  stalks  do  not 
break  and  they  quickly  regain  an  erect  position. 
This  style  of  bedding  with  annuals  is  commend- 
able in  many  respects.  It  does  not  entail  much 
labour  and  expense,  and  it  is  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  eternal  monotony  of  Pelargo- 
niums, Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  besides  givingmor8 
latitute  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the  colour- 
ing from  year  to  year.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  interpreted  by  these  remarks  that  tender 
plants  are  repudiated  at  Trentham  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  used  with  excellent  effect  in 
other  ways ;  for  example,  such  pyramids  of 
scarlet  Pelargoniums  as  are  placed  at  intervals 


of  Sutherland,  and  from  here  the  sketch  of  one 
of  our  views  was  taken,  showing  the  lake  and 
its  surroundings  and  the  course  of  the  Trent  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  greater  part  of  the 
woods,  which  crown  the  hill  and  run  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  appear  to  consist  of  the  common 
type  of  forest  trees,  but  here  and  there  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake  are  spacious  openings 
where  some  of  the  finer  of  tlie  hardy  exotic 
ConiferfB  have  been  effectively  planted,  and 
they  appear  to  be  thriving  capitally  in  this 
position,  though  in  other  parts  of  tlie  ground 
they  have  totally  failed,  and  have  had  to  be 
replaced  by  other  trees.  Near  the  house,  how- 
ever, a  few  fine  Cedars  of  Lebanon  cast  their 
far  e.xtending  shadows  across  the  greensward, 
and  harmonise  charmingly  with  the  rich  archi- 
tecture of  the  house,  and  in  another  part  the 
Atlas  Cedar  is  found  to  thrive.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  many  of  the  finer  types  of  Coniferse 
will  not  succeed  about  the  principal  parts  of  the 
grounds,  as  they  would,  if  the  right  kinds  were 
selected  and  rightly  placed,  add  much  to  the 
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lieauty  of  the  place,  and  give  it  quite  a  new 
character  in  winter  when  deciduous  trees  are 
bare.  This  part  near  the  lalce,  however,  will  in 
course  of  time  furnish  some  fine  specimens,  and 
from  their  singularly  prominent  position  the 
little  gatliering  of  them  will  form  a  fine  feature 
viewed  from  tlie  front  of  the  mansion. 

The  lake  is  a  noble  expanse  of  water,  bounded 
on  the  right  by  a  magnificent  wood,  tut  our 
hrst  impression  of  it  was  tliat  of  an  o\er-tiooded 
meadow,  as  tlie  surface  is  somewhat  unnaturally 
high;  were  it  lower  tlie  banks  would  admit 
of  being  more  diversified  by  vegetation,  rocks, 
itc,  thereby  enriching  tlie  lights  and  sliadows — 
always  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  ornamental 
water.  The  eyots  are  picturesque,  as  the  trees 
drop  themselves  so  elegantly  to  the  water.  The 
lake  is  now  replenished  independently  of  the 
Trent,  since  that  river  has  become  so  foul. 

Adjoining  the  formal  gardens  we  have  a  beau- 
tiful glimpse  of  true  garden  landscape  scenery, 
pleasing  in  its  simplicity,  and  creating  an  idea 
of  reposc!  intensified  by  the  sudden  transition 
from  the  Italian  style.  Here  we  liave  a  beautiful 
scene  effected  by  simple,  natural  means — broad 
open  glades  of  verdure  broken  and  lighted  up  at 
intervals  by  bold  masses  of  slirubs,  not  of  geome- 
trical outline,  but  with  tliose  retiring  sinuosities 
and  projecting  points  which  gi\e  them  such  a 
picturesque  eft'ect.  Tlie  largest  masses  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Hhododendrons  of  the  old  ponti- 
cum  type,  which  thrive  to  well  here,  but  these  are 
gradually  g  iving  pla^'e  to  the  most  beautiful  of  tlie 
modern  varieties,  and  already  there  are  some  won- 
derfully fine  bushes  of  such  lovelv  sorts  as  Mrs. 
R.S.liolford,.lo3eph  Whitwortli,"MiclKienVat- 
erer.  Lady  Cathcart,  and  others  of  proved  merit. 
The  Hollies,  too,  are  quite  a  feature  liere — fine 
pyramids  of  such  fine  kinds  as  Ilodginsi  may  be 
seen  in  all  directions  rising  boldly  from  tlie 
lawns.  The  milile  tree  growth  interspersed 
throughout  these  grounds  constitutes  their  cliief 
beauty,  and  renders  the  more  subordinate  parts 
more  effective. 

The  .Tapanese  Maples,  with  their  feathery 
foliage,  from  the  brightest  eniei-ald  green  to  deep 
red  hues,  are  here  perfectly  hardy,  and  contribute 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ings. This  spot  is  just  the  place  in  which  Lilium 
auratum  would  attain  its  full  development,  as 
the  place  so  nearly  approaches  in  character  that 
of  Duneevan,  Weybridge,  where  the  finest  speci- 
mens have  been  grown.  If  these  were  planted 
in  Rhododendron  clumps  they  would  brighten 
them  up  when  the  Hhododendrons  were  not  in 
flower,  as  would  also  groups  of  the  finer  type  of 
hardy  plants,  such  as  Pyrethrum  serotinum. 
Acanthus  candelabrum,  Ileliauthus  orgyalis, 
Bocconia  cordata,  the  Gunneras,  and  plants  of 
similar  noble  bearing,  sucli  .is  Arundo  Donax, 
A.  conspicua,  and  the  Pampas  tirass,  all  of 
which  would  be  at  homo  near  the  water's  edge. 

TilE  C'oxsERVAToniES. — That  adjoining  tlie 
mansion  is  shown  in  one  of  our  illustrations.  It 
is  known  as  the  private  conservatory,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  larger  one  in  the  grounds.  Our 
woodcut  shows  the  interior  of  the  structure  as  it 
was  till  very  recently,  it  having  been  altered 
considerably,  so  as  to  make  it  more  enjoyable. 
For  instance,  plate-glass  has  replaced  the  small 
panes,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  more  extensive  and 
uninlerruptedpiospiTt,  and  the  heating  apparatus 
liaslieen  modilied.so  as  to  facilitate  moving  about 
the  building.  It  is  not  a  plant  house  proper, 
but  rather  an  adjunct  to  the  drawing-room 
which  leads  into  it.  It  is  certainly  superior  in 
many  respects  to  the  structures  erected  now  as 
promenade  conservatories,  for  there  are  no  use- 
less stages  and  other  impedimenta  wliich  render 
a  modern  con.servatory  of  the  ordinary  .stamp  so 
objectionable.  From  this  house  the  views  are 
delightful ;   in  one  direction  the  eve  is  carried 


beyond  the  lake  to  the  richly  wooded  hill  in 
the  distance;  in  another  it  is  directed  towards 
the  noble  carriage  drive  with  its  fine  avenue 
of  trees  and  into  the  park ;  but  in  order  to 
effect  tliis  Mr.  Stevens  has  lately  made exten.sive 
clearings  of  the  den.se  evergreen  growth  wliicli 
crowded  round  the  building,  lilce  in  many  places 
where  the  small  trees  planted  originally  grow 
without  due  attention  being  paid  them  as  regards 
thinning. 

To  particularise  all  the  notable  plants  grown 
in  the  plant  houses  would  be  a  long  task,  but  we 
may  mention  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable.  In 
the  conservatory,  a  spacious  structure  with  a 
ridge  and  furrow  roof,  the  plants  are  for  the 
most  part  planted  out,  and  there  are  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  Luculia  gratissima, 
which  in  spring  perfumes  the  house  with  its 
dense  clusters  of  rosy-pink  flowers.  Camellias, 
Passifioras,  and  a  host  of  fine  Australian  shrubs, 
only  to  be  seen  in  such  extensive  gardens  as  tliis. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  commoner  kinds  of 
ornamental  plants  are  grown  in  large  quanti- 
ties, for  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  at  all 
seasons  is  great.  For  instance,  there  are  liouse- 
fulsof  Euoharis.  Poinsett  ias,Acantliads,  Euplior- 
Ijias,  Begonias,  Epipliy  Hums,  Ardisias,  to  meet  tlie 
call  for  their  fiowor.s,  while  fine  foliaged  plants 
are  grown  in  like  abundance.  Among  the  latter 
were  some  scores  of  the  beautiful  Pteris  tricolor, 
with  fronds  healthier  and  of  higher  colour 
than  usually  seen.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty 
Fern,  and  one  that  is  not  half  known  enough. 
Unfortunately,  with  most  cultivators,  the  fronds 
are  apt  to  soon  become  browned  by  unskilful 
treatment,  but  arown  as  at  Trentham  scarcely  a 
faulty  frond  is  discernable.  Grcenliou.se  Hhodo- 
dendrons are  favourites  here,  as  they  ought  to  be 
generally,  for  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  occupants  of  the 
greenhouse  we  have. 

Cool  Ohciiids. — These  are  the  plants  above 
all  others  that  receive  special  attention  at 
Trentham,  and  the  collection  both  as  regards 
extent,  health,  and  vigour  of  the  plants  will 
compare  with  any  we  have  yet  met  with,  either 
in  private  gardens  or  nurseries.  Such  excep- 
tional success  as  has  attended  the  culture  of 
these  reputed!}'  dillicult  plants  illustrates  in  a 
striking  manner  what  may  be  done  with  any 
class  of  plants  in  the  hands  of  a  good  gar- 
dener. A  glance  at  the  collection  .suffices  to 
convince  one  that  it  is  managed  in  a  common- 
sense  manner,  and  all  the  conventionalities 
wliich  orcliidists  lay  down  are  only  followed 
in  the  broad  principles,  not  .strictly  in  the 
detail.  Forexaniple,  the  houses,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  most  Orchid  growers,  would  be  wdiolly  un- 
suitable, as  they  are  too  high  and  .altogether  too 
spacious,  yet  we  doubt  if  a  similarly  fine  collec- 
tion could  be  .shown  in  this  or  any  other  country 
than  is  to  be  found  in  them,  One  of  these  houses 
in  particular  is  lofty  and  roomy,  yet  the  plants 
seem  to  revel  in  the  atmosphere  it  contains, 
which  is  moist  and  cool,  just  that  one  would 
expect  to  find  on  the  Cordilleras.  In  this  house 
is  a  front  .stage  with  hundreds  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  chiefly  of  the  crispum,  cirrhosuni, 
Pescatorei,  and  similar  types,  all  with  plump 
and  shining  bulbs  and  in  tlie  most  vigorous 
health,  while  suspended  near  the  roof  are  plants 
of  other  kinds,  such  as  Drndiobium  infundi- 
liiilum  and  .lamesianum,  which  Air.  Stevens  con- 
siders not  a  warm-house  kind,  but  a  cool  one : 
in  fact,  one  that  requires  almost  aquatic  treat- 
ment in  the  growirtg'  season.  On  a  lofty  shelf 
against  a  back  wall,  just  beneath  the  ventilators, 
was  a  quantity  of  O.  crispum,  than  which  we 
have  never  seen  finer.  In  this  cool  spot  facing 
northwards,  not  too  light,  the  plants  seem  to 
revel,  and  the  air  being  always  in  motion  al)Ove 
them,  they  are  not   exposed  to  any  injurious 


draughts.  On  all  the  pots  is  a  layer  of  living 
Sphagnum — always  a  pretty  good  index  that  the 
soil  is  in  sweet  condition. 

This  house  is  occupied  by  plants  not  in  flower, 
while  in  another  of  similar  dimensions  there  is 
always  a  more  or  less  fine  display  of  flowers, 
.lust  now  scores  of  fine  plants  of  O.  crispum  are 
throwing  up  spikes,  and  several  are  in  full 
blnom,  tlie  varieties  of  most  of  them  being  the 
tinest  that  it  is  possible  to  have.  There  is  a 
wise  di.scrimination  exeicised  with  regard  to 
the  sch'Ction  of  the  kinds  g-rown  ;  no  merely  in- 
teresting or  botanical  plants  are  grown,  therefore 
the  collection  when  in  flower  is  not  marred  by  any 
dull  colours,  but  the  whole  is  bright,  and  the 
display  is  altogether  one  of  great  beautj-.  Be- 
sides the  Odontoglossoms  mentioned,  we  noted 
in  flower  the  little  known  O.  Uro-Skinneri,  and 
near  it  a  grand  specimen  of  Oncidium  macran- 
thuni.  Masdevallias  of  the  showy  type  are 
grown  largely,  and  among  them  the  canary 
yellow  M.  IJavisi,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  widely  distriljuted,  as  it  is  seldom 
met  with,  yet  on  account  of  its  totally  distinct 
colour  it  is  worth  a  place.  A  variety  of 
M.  Ilarryana  named  versicolor  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  we  have  yet  seen  and  quite 
different  from  any.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  rich  violet  purple,  mottled  and  clouded  with 
two  or  three  deeper  .shades — a  combination  ex- 
tremely attractive,  ^\'e  ju.st  mentioned  that 
Dendrobiuin  uifundiljulum  was  grown  with  the 
cool  Orchids.  In  tliis  house  there  were  several 
plants  in  flower,  some  with  as  many  as  from 
eight  to  a  dozen  flowers  on  the  stem,  a  convinc- 
ing proof  that  the  treatment  suits  them.  The 
plants  are  mostly  in  suspended  baskets,  and  the 
long  stems  hanging  over  the  sides  terminated 
by  the  pure  ivory-white  flowers  are  extremely 
lovely. 

Among  the  warmer  house  Orchids  some  grand 
plants  it  Cadogyne  cri.stata,  both  the  Chatsworth 
and  the  Trentham  varieties,  were  covered  with 
new  growths,  which  promise  an  abundant  yield 
of  lovely  bluisoms  so  indispensable  in  spring 
for  cutting  from.  The  finer  kinds  of  PhaL'enopsis 
are  grown  largely  ;  a  numerous  batch  of  P. 
grandiflora,  not  long  imported,  will  soon  form 
fine  plants.  Of  warm  house  Dendrobes,  I). 
Wardiauum,  nobile,  Pierardi,  heterocarpum, 
andchrysanthum.are  grown  numerously,  and  so 
finely  witli  long  stout  bulbs  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  those  wlio  understatid  thoroughly 
their  cullure.  I  was  surprised  to  see  such  a 
grand  lot  of  what  I  thought  was  an  extremidy 
scarce  plant  at  present,  that  is,  I).  Ainsworthi, 
the  lovely  hybrid  between  I),  nobile  and  1). 
heterocarpum.  Here  it  may  be  seen  with  bulbs 
well  nigh  •"  ft.  long  and  stout  in  proportion. 
Mr.  Stevens  considers  D.  Ainsworthi  distinct 
from  1).  splendidi.ssimum.  Other  houses  tilled 
with  newly  impurteil  plants  of  Odontoglo.ssoiu 
crispum  exjilain  how  the  fine  Trentham  varieties 
originate. 

FnviT. — The  houses  and  appliances  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  both  hardy  and  tender  fruits 
are  all  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  production  of  first-rate  fruit 
at  Trentham  has  become  proverbial  among 
gardeners.  One  reason  why  the  houses  are  so 
extensive  is  that  but  few  fruits  will  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  open-air  in  that  climate  ;  hence 
houses  for  Peaches,  Xectarines,  Figs,  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  even  Apples  are  provided.  The 
glass  cases  to  the  walls,  originated  by  Mr. 
Fleming  when  gardener  at  Trentham,  are  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
veiy  ser\'iceable  structures  they  are,  besides 
being  a  more  desirable  embellishment  to  the 
garden  than  the  uncovered  walls.  They  are 
virtually  narrow  houses,  having  vertical  front 
sashes  and  almost  flat  roofs.      Thev  vary  from 
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200  yds  to  -50  yds.  in  length,  aud  their  interior 
walls  are  covered  with  Mnes,  Peach,  Nectarine, 
Plum,  Fig',  Cherry,  and  Apricot  trees,  and  some 
are  devoted  to  Tomatoes,  wliich  are  grown  on  a 
wholesale  scale,  and  ripe  fruits  are  obtained 
throughout  the  year.  In  passing  through  these 
wall  houses  at  this  season  an  idea  may  be 
had  of  the  enormous  crops  of  fruit  grown. 
Peaches  will  still  lje  gathered  for  some  time  to 
come.  Plums  are  in  perfection,  and  very  fine 
they  are  tills  year,  especially  a  tree  of  Trans- 
parent Gage,  one  of  the  linest  of  all  Plums  and 
a  favourite  sort  here.  In  one  of  the  houses  were 
pot  trees  of  Calville  Blanche  Apple  with  ripe 
fruits.  It  is  only  by  thus  treating  it  that  this 
fine  Apple  can  be  had  in  perfection  early,  on 
account  of  the  unfavourable  climate.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Tomatoes  we  had  almost  omitted  to 
malce  special  mention  of  a  new  kind  which  has 
originated  in  these  gardens;  it  is  called  the 
Trentham  Fillbasket,  a  hybrid  between  the 
Criterion  and  Tropin*.     Thi 


from  Zululand  ;  it  resembles  the  Abyssinian  51. 
Ensete,  but  is  distinct  in  many  respects.  It  wiU 
not  be  surprising  if  it  eventually  turns  out  to  be 
a  new  and  distinct  species. 

The  "\'inei!ies,  of  course,  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  glass  ranges,  and  it  may  be  needless 
to  add  that  Grapes  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance and  of  unsurpassable  quality,  and,  what 
is  more,  they  are  produced  the  whole  year  round, 
the  iast  of  the  Lady  Downes  and  Muscats  in 
March  being  succeeded  by  new  Black  Ilam- 
burghs  from  the  earliest  houses.  Mnery  after 
Vinery  is  passed  through,  their  contents  pre- 
senting a  varied  series  of  aspects ;  some,  from 
which  the  early  crops  have  been  cut,  are  being 
prepared  for  reforcing.  Others  have  their  crops 
ready  for  cutting',  while  some  are  only  beginning 
to  ripen,  and  these  will  constitute  the  latest  crop 
for  keeping  purposes.  The  sorts  grown  are 
numerous,  but  those  of  inferior  flavour  are 
scrupulously  avoided  ;  for  example,  no  place  is, 
given  to  Alicautes,  fine  looking  Grapes  though 
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handsome  shape,  and  hang  in  long  clusters  in 
great  profusion,  surpassing  anytliing  we  had 
hitherto  seen.  All  the  other,  or  at  least  the  best 
of  the  other,  kinds  are  grown,  so  that  a  compari- 
son with  the  new  sort  may  be  readily  made.  In 
some  of  the  glass  cases  there  is  nothing  but 
Tomatoes,  and  the  crops  that  they  yield  is 
astonishing,  as  there  is  so  much  space  covered 
by  the  plants,  iu  some  instances  9  ft.  or  10  ft. 
high. 

The  culture  of  Pine-apples  is,  as  in  many 
other  large  gardens,  almost  discontinued,  and 
the  houses  once  devoted  to  them  is  turned  to 
more  remunerative  crops.  This  circumstance 
is  not  remarkable  considering  the  quantities 
of  fine  foreign  fruit  that  come  to  Covent 
Garden  Market.  Certainly  many  hold  that  a 
Pine-apple  of  full  flavour  to  be  eaten  in  this 
country  must  be  grown  here,  but  for  fine  ap- 
pearancethere  is  little  left  to  desire  in  the  foreign 
fruit.  Plantains  are  still  grown  on  an  extensi\e 
scale,  and  one  of  the  spacious  houses  devoted  to 
them  contains  some  fine  fruits.  In  one  of  the 
stoves  is  a  remarkably  distinct  Musa,  lately  sent 


they  are  when  well  done ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  several  other  kinds  met  with  in 
most  gardens.  Of  the  best  sorts  enormous 
quantities  are  grown,  Alexandria  Muscats  in 
particular,  while  Black  Ilamburghs,  Lady 
Downes,  Muscat  Ilamburghs,  Mrs.  Piuce,  and 
West's  St.  Peters,  and  Foster's  Seedling  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  other  liouses,  besides  that 
noble  Grape  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  which  is 
now  gaining  so  much  favour ;  it  has  here  a 
whole  section  of  the  glass  wall  cases  to  itself  as 
weU  as  being  distributed  about  in  other  houses. 
In  one, of  the  houses  were  some  highly-coloured 
Golden  Queen  and  Golden  Champion,  the  for- 
mer better  in  colour  than  we  have  ever  seen  it. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  what  a  di\'ersity 
there  exists  in  these  gardens  with  regard  to  the 
construction  of  the  houses  ;  tlje  wall  houses  we 
have  mentioned  are  totally  distinct  from  any 
other.  Of  the  vineries,  some  are  of  the  ordinary 
lean-to  description,  while  some  have  an  almost 
flat  roof  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  plan  similar 
to  the  large  conservatory  here.  These  latter, 
Mr,  Ste^'ens  says,  are  most  unmanageable,  espe- 


cially as  regards  the  heating  aud  ventilating,  the 
roofs  being  of  such  a  wide  angle  aud  the  ridges 
with  the  ventilators  placed  on  the  ridge  plats 
obstruct  very  considerably  the  circulation  of 
the  air,  .so  rendering  them  diflicult  to  regidate. 
Some  of  tlie  more  recently  built  houses  are 
span-roofed,  and  are  excellent  in  design  and 
construction,  and  admirably  fitted  for  the 
successful  management  of  the  plants  they  con- 
tain. The  whole  of  the  glass  ranges  at  Trentham 
are  heated,  as  may  be  .supposed,  by  the  boiler, 
invented  by  Mr.  Stevens,  now  so  largely  known 
as  the  Trentham.  It  is  no  doubt  a  most  efficient 
and  powerful  boiler,  and  one  that  is  calculated 
to  meet  every  requirement  of  hothouse  heating, 
and  above  ell  is  not  hampei'ed  by  the  complica- 
tions that  I'onder  so  many  designs  so  objection- 
able. The  plan  here  adopted  of  setting  the 
boiler.s  in  duplicate  is  one  that  ought  to  be  prac- 
tised in  large  establishments,  as  by  this  means 
there  is  also  a  safe-guard  against  the  disastrous 
results  accruing  from  a  break-down  in  sharp 
weather. 

The  kitchen  garden  consists  of  about  five 
acres,  though  its  extent  is  not  so  apparent  at  first 
sight  on  account  of  the  walls  wliich  intersect  it. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  department  is  in 
as  high  keeping  as  the  rest  of  the  place,  and  the 
demand  upon  its  resources  being  great  it  is 
stocked  to  its  fullest  extent.  A  distinctive 
feature  in  this  part  is  the  long  lines  of  arch  Pear 
trees,  which  afford  both  shade  and  ornament, 
and  are  a  source  of  good  crops  of  fruit  withal ; 
but  befaides  these  there  are  excellent  pyramidal- 
trained  Pears,  a  system  which  is  practised 
largely.  Some  of  these  are  this  year  bearing 
enormous  crops,  while  othei's  are  much  below 
average.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
heaviest  cropper  on  the' pyramids  this  year  is 
Marie  Louise,  which  in  some  districts  fails  even 
against  a  wall.  Another  little  feature  in  the 
kitchen  garden  is  that  some  of  the  walks  are 
edged  with  the  Alpine  Thrift  (Armeria  alpina), 
which  is  a  capital  substitute  for  Box,  and  gives 
less  trouble,  or  not  any  even,  and  for  a  good 
length  of  time  is  bright  with  its  deep  rosv  heads 
of  flowers.  William  Goldiung. 
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OUT-DOOR   GRAPES. 

I  THixK  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no 
other  fruit  tree  with  which  a  wall  with  a  favour- 
able aspect  (south  or  south-east)  can  be  so  soon 
clothed  as  with  a  Vine,  and  none  are  so  orna- 
mental nor  so  easily  managed.  On  gable  ends, 
cottages,  and  other  buildings  with  southern 
aspects,  and  favourably  situated,  the  Peach,  the 
Apricot,  the  Plum  and  the  Cherry  are  some- 
times seen,  but  they  are  very  seldom  satisfactory. 
Possibly  the  next  best  fruit  tree  to  the  Grape 
Mne,  and  also  a  really  useful  one,  is  the  Pear, 
provided  a  suitable  variety  is  selected.  But 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  the  Pear 
tree  is  much  less  rapid  in  its  development  than 
the  Vine.  The  latter,  however,  when  grown 
upon  walls,  even  hi  favourable  situations,  is 
generally  allowed  to  run  wild,  and  its  shoots  be- 
come much  too  crowded,  consequently  ripe  fruit 
under  such  circumstances  is  not  to  be  expected. 
When  the  shortness  and  the  uncertain  character 
of  the  seasons  are  considered,  it  is  evident  that  no 
superfluous  growth  sliould  be  allowed;  on  the 
contrary,  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  shoots  expected  to  ripen  fruit,  as  well  as 
to  the  young  growth  which  is  expected  to  do  so 
the  following  season.  There  are  two  systems, 
either  of  which  may  be  successfully  pursued  in 
the  training  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  the  open  air, 
viz.,  the  spurring  and  the    long  rod  systems. 
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On  liig-h  walls  or  on  the  t'ud.s  of  building.sof  any 
kind  having:  the  desired  aspect,  the  spurring 
system  may  in  all  respects  be  cousicered  as  the 
best  and  least  troublesome,  and  the  rods  may 
eitber  be  trained  vertically  or  horizontally ;  by 
the  first-named  method  the  wall  or  space  to  be 
covered  will  be  soonest  accomplished.  And  the 
young  shoots  or  rods  should  be  secured  to  the 
walls  by  nailing,  or  by  being  tied  to  studs  fixed 
in  them.  The  i-ods  should  be  trained  as  straight 
as  possible,  and  in  favourable  .seasons  Vines  will 
ripen  shoots  at  least  G  ft.  or  t<  ft.  long,  and  by 
this  means  the  walls  will  soon  become  covered. 
Ihe  spurs  or  young  shoots  showing  bunches 
should  be  stopped  at  the  joint  nearest  the  bunch, 
and  only  one  bunch  should  be  allowed  to  the 
spur.  And  the  spur  with  its  bunch  may  either 
be  allowed  to  grow  out  from  the  surface  of  the 
wall,  or,  what  is  much  better,  may  be  neatly 
tied  back  to  the  rod,  and  by  this  means  the  fruit 
will  derive  more  lienefit  from  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  wall,  and  the  whole  will  at  the  same  time 
have  a  neater  appearance.  Where  a  wall  is,  say, 
only  (i  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  the  long  rod  system, 
as  it  is  called,  may  be  more  applicable,  and  the 
bearing  rods  should  be  trained  at  a  distance  of, 
say,  L"5  in.  from  each  other,  while  a  young  rod 
should  each  season  be  trained  up  between  each 
pair  of  bearing  rod's,  and  these  must,  of  course, 
be  cut  out  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  gathered 
from  them,  in  order  to  give  every  possible 
encouragement  to  those  which  are  expected  to 
bear  fruit  during  the  next  season. 

There  are  many  low  buildings  or  outhouses 
whose  roofs  may  be  readily  covered  with  the 
Grape  Vine,  and  with  even  more  probability  of 
its  bringing  its  fruit  to  maturity  than  when  it 
is  trained  to  a  south  wall.  The  amount  of  solar 
heat  ^\•hich  is  reflected  from  a  slate,  or  even  a 
tile  roof,  is  something  very  considerable,  and 
could  hardly  fail  in  having  a  beneficial  etTect  in 
hastening  the  ripening  of  such  fruit  as  that  of 
the  Grape  Vine.  There  are  also  many  buildings 
whose  roofs  could  be  readily  rendered  accessible 
for  this  purpose.  Iwas  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  feasibility  of  ripening  Grapes  in  the 
open  air  on  this  method  by  observing  some 
weeks  since  in  a  cottage  garden  a  Vine  which 
was  growing  perfectly  wild  upon  the  roof  of  a 
low  building  of  some  kind,  and  although  it 
had  evidently  had  no  training  or  attention, 
it  was  nevertheless  showing  abundance  of 
bunches,  which  were  very  much  in  ad- 
vance of  those  of  another  "\'ine  of  the  same 
variety,  viz..  Royal  JIuscadine,  growing  near 
it,  and  roughly  trained  to  a  south  wall.  I 
am  therefore  quite  inclined  to  think  that  if 
the  roofs  of  such  buildings  had  wires  stretched 
over  them,  and  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
surface,  say  not  less  than  1  ft.  or  1-)  in.,  and 
the  rods  trained  to  such  wires,  with  a  space 
betweeneach  rod  of  notless  than  15  in. or  18in., 
such  varieties  of  the  Grape  Vine  as  the  ^lusca- 
dine,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Esperione,  Miller's 
Burgundy,  &c.,  might  with  necessary  attention 
be  ripened  in  mostpart.s  of  the  .south  and  .south- 
east of  iMigland  in  even  such  seasons  as  we 
have  lately  experienced  ;  when  they  become 
better,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  do,  it  will 
then  be  so  much  the  better  for  out-of-door 
Grapes,  as  well  as  for  many  other  things. 

1'.    GitlEVE. 


FIBROUS  ROOTS. 
If  we  lift  the  roots  o£  a  rampant  growing  tree  and 
shorten  them  back  with  a  sharp  knife,  we  en- 
courage the  production  of  fibrous  roots.  It  is  true 
these  small  roots  will  in  course  of  time  extend, 
and  if  they  take  a  downward  direction  thov,  too, 
may  become  naked  and  fibreless,  and  again  require 
lifting  and  pruning,  .\tree  %vith  its  roots  near  the 
surface,  say  within  a  foot  or  so,  will  always  make 


more  fibres  than  if  they  are  deeper.  The  tree's  ne- 
cessities compel  a  greater  root  -production  when 
growing  near  the  surface,  and  the  reason  is  plain 
enough,  for  the  great  want,  the  chief  support  of 
all  plant  life  is  moisture.  Water  forms  the  princi- 
pal bulk  of  all  living  things,  and  plants,  like 
primaeval  man,  will  make  short  cuts  if  not  pre- 
vented to  obtain  their  ends.  This  accounts  for  the 
natural  tendency  that  roots  have  to  descend  into  the 
earth  in  search  of  water.  It  would  take  four  times 
as  many  roots  to  supply  the  plant's  necessities  if 
they  remained  near  the  surface  than  if  they  were 
allowedan  unlimiteddownwardrun.  Treeslike men 
are  always  stronger  and  healthier  when  they  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  the  activity  of  the 
roots  of  all  surface-rooting  plants  leads  to  active 
circulation  in  their  several  parts.  A  tree  in  such 
an  active  condition  always  has  plenty  of  fibrous 
roots,  and  never  makes  gross  wood,  consequently 
is  fruitful  and  long-lived. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  tree  full  of  energy  it  is 
good  for  the  roots  that  are  travelling  swiftly 
along  to  find  some  obstruction  in  their  jiath.  The 
impediment  whether  it  be  a  large  stone  or  some- 
thing of  a  less  impervious  nature,  arrests  their 
course,  and  generally  in  their  efforts  to  get  past 
the  obstacle  other  roots  are  thrown  out,  and  a 
more  extended,  more  scattered  root  action  begins, 
and  the  long  naked  root  that  was  hurrying  on 
downwards  has  its  course  changed  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  the  tree  or  plant.  It  is  not  well 
to  remove  all  stones  from  the  soil ;  they  were 
intended  by  Nature  to  serve  a  purpose.  In  the  case 
of  borders  devoted  to  fruit  trees,  especially,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  remove  them ;  indeed,  stones  or  pieces 
of  old  plaster  or  the  debris  fi-om  old  buildings, 
mixed  with  the  lime  such  debris  contains,  may  al- 
ways with  advantage  be  placed  near  the  roots  of 
stone  fruits.  And  lime  is  some  form  is  indispens- 
able ;  therefore,  if  it  is  absent  from  the  natural 
soil,  or  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  lime 
must  be  given  or  the  trees  cannot  long  thrive.  This 
may  account  for  the  weakly  condition  of  Apricots 
and  other  kinds  of  stone  fruits  in  some  soils.  So 
much  lime  is  used  in  building  up  the  stones  con- 
taining the  seeds  and  in  other  ways  that  in  anon- 
calcareous  soil  stone  fruits  will  not  long  succeed. 

Another  matter  that  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits 
is  important  is  firmness  of  root-run  ;  in  a  loose  soil 
the  roots  rush  away  too  fast  to  form  fibres.  But 
by  a  firm  soil,  I  do  not  mean  a  soil  unmoved,  but 
rather  a  border  that  has  been  well  and  firmly  con- 
structed, but  yet  retains  sufficient  elasticity  and 
porosity  for  steady  healthy  root-action.  Very  r.apid 
growth  isnotinitself  athing  tobedesired.  Some  of 
the  healthiestand  most  fertile  Apricots  Ihave  known 
were  growing  against  a  farmhouse  and  the  farm 
buildings  adjoining,  with  the  roots  under  a  hard 
gravel  path.  There  was  no  trouble  about  branches 
dying  off  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  as  is  .so 
common  on  garden  w^Us.  I  have  often  found  trees 
that  have  made  rapid  growth  in  }'outh  more  sub- 
ject to  branch  dying  in  after  life  than  otliers  that 
had  made  regular  steady  progress  from  the  first. 
The  health,  the  fertility,  and  the  whole  character 
of  the  tree  depend  upon  the  abundance  and 
fibrous  nature  of  the  roots. 

When  we  consider  that  the  spongioles,  or  soft 
white  tips  at  the  ends  of  the  roots,  are  tlie  chief 
instruments  used  by  the  tree  or  plant  for  selecting 
and  extracting  its  food,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  soil,  the  importance  of  numbers 
becomes  manifest,  and  the  necessity  for  suri,ace- 
rooting  is  made  (dear  if  the  tree  is  to  be 
healthy  and  fruitful.  Roots  that  have  penetrated 
a  deep  moist  soil  do  not  fibre  well,  because  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it,  as  they  can  supply  the  de- 
mand made  upon  them  without  makini;  any 
severe  effort.  If  a  tree  be  planted  on  the  toji 
of  a  rock,  whether  jilaccd  there  by  the  hand  of 
man  or  some  other  agency,  it  will  do  its  best  to 
gain  a  firm  footing;  every  crevice  will  be  sought 
for  and  explored.  Obstacles  only  seem  to  call 
forth  increased  effort ;  fibres  multiply  and  start 
away  in  all  directions ;  and  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  plant  wins. 
Difficulties  in  X.ature  arc  only  incentives  to  exer- 
tion. I  have  often  thought,  when  loolcing  at  some 


Ash  or  Oak  that  had  won  a  victory  by  establishing 
itself  in  .some  cleft  of  rock  on  the  mountain  side, 
what  a  lesson  it  furnishes  of  the  value  of  perse- 
verance. In  fruit  growing,  especially  in  the  case 
of  those  fruits  not  indigenous  to  the  soil,  fibrous 
roots  are  a  prime  necessity  ;  they  are,  in  f.ict, 
everj'thing.  As  1  have  already  pointed  out,  in 
Nature  an  even  balance  is  always  held.  When 
the  roots  are  few  and  long  the  branches  corre- 
."spond,  but  when  they  are  many  and  fibrous  the 
wood  is  short-jointed  and  firm,  the  leaves  are 
medium  sized  rather  than  large,  but  firm  and 
leathery  in  te.xture,  and  the  whole  ap[)earanco 
denotes  stubborn  rude  health  rather  than  luxuri- 
ance— regular  steady  useful  work  rather  than  ex- 
traordinary development.  E.  H. 


SOME  FARM  FRUIT  AND  ITS  USE. 

TitATearliest  and  prettiest  of  goodPears,Doyenn6 
d'Ete,  has  been  quite  first-rate.  The  trees  were 
very  badly  cut  by  the  winter  of  1879-80  — 
indeed,  the  .spring  frosts  of  1879  were  very 
destructive  to  this  variety,  and  they  are  even 
now  disfigured  by  many  dead  branches.  Still 
the  living  shoots  have  carried  good  crops  of 
high-coloured,  high-flavoured  fruit,  for  which — 
now  that  they  are  finished — none  of  the  suc- 
ceeding varieties  are  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
substitute.  l)oyenn(5  d'Ete  was  drink  as  well  as 
meat ;  a  basketful  of  the  smaller  specimens  (left 
when  the  best  had  been  picked  out  for  market) 
was  universally  accepted  in  the  harvest  field  by 
the  men,  on  one  of  the  few  fine  days  which 
began  the  mowing,  as  being  ''a  sight  better  than  j 
any  beer."  If  any  English  nurseryman  could 
raise  a  seedling  from  Doyenne  d'Et6  crossed 
with  a  hardier  sort — such,  say,  as  the  Swarmer 
—  so  as  to  gain  constitution  without  losing 
flavour  or  earliness,  he  would  deserve  well  of 
all  farmers.  The  trees  would  thrive  in  hedge- 
rows and  refresh  the  harvest  men.  DoyenncS 
d'Ete  and  "Wheat  seem  to  ripen  together.  Mr. 
Rivers's  Pear  (St.  Swithin)  is  not  so  early,  but 
it  is  a  hardier  Pear,  and  likely  to  be  a  useful 
market  sort.  Doyenne  d'Ete  was  fit  to  use  July 
•'jO,  and  at  its  best  from  August  (> — IG ;  St. 
Swithin  was  barely  fit  to  gather  August  24. 
Souvenir  du  Congres  is  not  yet  ready,  nor  is 
that  excellent  American  introduction,  Clapp's 
Favourite.  If  this  proves  to  be  as  good  as  it  is 
handsome,  it  will  be  a  real  Pear  for  the  million 
to  eat  and  for  the  farmer  to  grow.  Not  a  twig 
of  this  kind  has  perished  from  winter,  nor  has 
any  on  that  excellent  Pear,  Madame  Treyve. 
One  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  who  visited 
America  came  back  and  made  a  jest  of  the 
advisers  who  tell  English  farmers  to  grow  fruit 
"  You  can't  compete  with  the  orchards  of 
America,"  he  said.  If  Doyenne  d'Ete  (and  the 
other  choice  Pears)  could  be  grown  in  America 
handsomer  than  they  were  here  in  1881,  they 
could  not  be  brought  over ;  for  they  will  not 
keep  more  than  a  few  days  after  they  are 
gathered;  and,  moreover,  they  are  so  very  tender 
in  flesh  that  the  smallest  jolt  disfigures  them. 
Engli.sh  growers  need  not  fear  any  competition 
in  choice  early  Pears,  nor  need  they  fear,  if 
good,  that  the  fruit  will  want  customers.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  quantity  which  might  be 
thrown  on  the  market  in  warm  weather,  two 
small  boys,  not  in  their  teens,  had  free  access  to 
the  trees,  and  it  is  computed  that,  at  a  low  esti- 
mate, for  a  fortnight,  they  ale  (without  making 
themselves  ill)  fully  a  quarter  of  a  peck  per 
diem  bet  ween  them.  None  of  the  new  .\pples 
are  .so  early  as  the  old  Red  Margaret.  This,  on 
young  trees,  has  this  year  been  very  handsome. 
Tlie  White  .leanetting  has  been  small,  but  no 
other  Apple  comes  into  consumption  by  ninnc- 
hers  so  soon  as  these  two.  Eckliuville  .'>eedliiig 
has  borne,  as  usual,  heavy  crops  of  good  fruit. 
It  is  quite  first-rate  for  cooking  and  market,  but 
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it  is  not  an  eating  Apple.  But  tlie  Irisli  Peach 
is,  and  is  earlier  ready.  This  is  quite  A  1.  No 
other  Apples  here  have'  all  been  stripped  from 
the  trees,  although  some  of  the  heavy  load, 
which  is  brealiing  down  Lord  Suflield,  has  been 
removed  to  save  the  boughs.  The  "Worcester 
I'earmain  (sent  out  by  Mr.  K.  Smith,  of  Wor- 
cester) is  a  magnificent  Apple,  and,  from  its 
upright  growth,  is  well  adapted  to  liedgerow 
culture.  It  i.<;  not  yet  ripe,  nor  is  the  Apple  sent 
out  as  Red  llawlhornden.  The  New  or  Winter 
Hawthornden  is  very  handsome  this  year,  as  is 
Cellini  and  Cox's  Pomona ;  but  all  these  are 
stiU  immature.  The  ouly  Plums  which  have 
ripened  as  yet  are  Eivers"s  Early  Prolific  and 
Oulin's  Golden  Gage.  The  birds  have  taken  a 
liking  to  the  latter  (small  blame  to  their  tastes) 
and  the  crop  has  been  much  disHgured ;  but  it 
is  quite  a  Pluui  to  plant  everywhere,  for  it  is 
very  good. 


ripen  their  wood  thoroughly  and  early,  and  become 
fit  for  lifting  in  August  or  early  in  September. 
The  risk  of  losing  a  crop  the  first  year  is  then 
avoided,  and  trees  that  are  subjected  to  annual  or 
biennial  lifting  invariably  set  and  swell  off  fine 
fruit.  Late  liouses  now  ripening  off  crops  must 
have  a  liberal  supply  of  air  to  prevent  damp,  the 
greatest  enemy  we  have  hitherto  hart  to  contend 
witli  in  the  setting  and  preservation  of  Peaches 
in  unheated  houses.  Fortunately,  experience  and 
cheap  fuel  have  swept  away  the  false  economy, 
and  unheated  Peach  and  orchard  houses  are  now 
rare  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Vines.  —  Tlie  weather  for  some  time  past 
having  been  cold,  wet,  and  sunless,  late  Grapes 
will  require  regular  assistance  with  gentle  fire- 
heat.  Water  must  be  more  sparingly  used,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  the 
ventilators  must  be  left  constantly  open  until  the 
fruit  is  quite  ripe  and  coloured  up  to  the  foot- 
stalks. Vines  in  external  borders  exposed  to  the 
lieavy  falls  of  rain  we  have  lately  experienced , 


I  and  it  is  almost  useless  to  say  this  is  one  of  the 
very  worst  forms  of  mismanagement,  as  ever}' 
effort  should  be  directed  to  the  concentration  of 
matter  in  the  main  beds,  from  which  ne.xt  season's 
crop  is  to  be  obtained.  Vines  in  early  houses,  also 
the  first  batch  of  pot  vines,  may  now  be  pruned 
and  cleansed  ready  for  starting  in  November.  If 
painting,  repairs,  or  other  work  be  considered  ne- 
cessary, the  inter\-ening  period  of  rest  will  be 
found  tliemost  convenient  time  for  getting  every- 
thing put  in  working  order.  8ee  that  the  usual 
quantity  of  new  turf  is  secured  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  It  possible,  cart  it  when  in  a  dry  state, 
and  store  it  in  long  narrow  stacks  on  a  di-y  bottom 
out  of  doors  where  it  can  be  thatched  or  otherwise 
protected  from  wet. 

Figs. — Uivest  early  pot  trees  of  all  fruit,  and 
allow  tlie  points  of  the  shoots  to  have  full  fsoo- 
sure  to  warmth  and  light.  If  fine  warm  weather 
continues  through  September  the  roof-ligh1s  may 
be  partially  or  entirely  removed ;  but  should  '.t  be 
wet  and  cold,  a  free  circulation  of  air  with  over- 


Trentliam  :  principal  front  and  Italian  garilcn  (see  p.  265). 


The  foregoing  notes  have  reference  to  a  very 
exposed  farm  on  a  brick  earth,  and  situate 
about  ten  miles  from  the  sea  in  Norfolk. — A .  P., 
in  Field. 


SEASONABLE  WOKK  (FRUIT). 

Peaches. — Where  it  is  intended  to  st.art  the 
early  bouse  in  November  the  trees  should  now  be 
resting  with  all  the  air  that  can  be  admitted.  In 
years  gone  by  Peach  trees  were  benefited  by  ex- 
posure for  a  few  weeks  through  the  autumn,  but 
seasons  of  late  have  been  so  cold  and  wet  and 
unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  that  we 
have  found  it  advisable  to  keep  the  sashes  on  the 
house,  and  ventilate  from  day  to  day  in  accord- 
ance with  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  lifting  or 
other  alterations  are  contemplated,  the  compost, 
a  strong  calcareous  loam,  burnt  earth,  and  lime 
rubble,  should  be  in  readiness  for  use  as  soon  as 
the  trees  intended  for  taking  in  are  ready  for  re- 
moval. For  filling  up  blanks  in  the  earliest  house, 
trees  should  be  grown  under  glass,  where  they  can 


will  most  likely  break  into  a  fresh  growth  of 
vigorous  laterals,  but  these  must  be  kept  in  check 
by  the  regular  stopping  of  all  the  strongest 
before  they  reach  the  glass,  and  all  side  growths 
may  be  removed  close  to  the  main  leaves  from 
young  canes  intended  for  next  year's  fruiting. 
White  Grapes,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fine 
bunches  shown  at  Manchester  last  week,  are  not 
generally  well  coloured,  and  as  these  cannot  have 
too  much  light,  a  steady  system  of  stopping  so  as 
to  have  a  even  spread  of  healthy  foliage  all  over 
the  house  must  be  persevered  in.  When  tlioroughly 
ripe  and  well  finished  a  lower  temperature  may 
be  indulged  in,  but  fire-heat,  so  long  as  the  leaves 
keep  tlie  sap  in  motion,  will  be  needed  where 
Muscats  and  other  tender-skinned  kinds  are 
expected  to  hang  well  into  the  winter.  Midseason 
Vinos  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut  should  bo 
divested  of  all  lateral  growths  quite  down  to  the 
main  buds.  The  spur  shoots  may  also  be  shortened, 
and  a  circulation  of  any  warm  air  kept  up  until 
the  foliage  is  ripe.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
removal  of  the  last  bunch  from  a  vinery  is 
I  followed  by  a  period  of  wild  neglected  growth. 


head  protection  is  recommended.  Trees  in  late 
houses  must  be  kept  drier  at  the  root  with  less 
atmospheric  moisture,  in  order  to  encourage  a  state 
of  complete  rest.  \  little  fire  heat  when  the 
weather  is  unfavourable  and  through  cold  nights 
will  assist  the  ripening  of  the  late  fruit  and  wood, 
the  points  of  which  generally  set  an  abundance  of 
embryo  Figs  when  allowed  to  grow  well  up  to  the 
glass.  We  have  again  tested  Osborn's  Prolific,  and 
can  strongly  recommend  it  for  any  form  of  culture 
under  glass. 

Melons. — Late  Melons  should  now  be  set  and 
swelling  away  freely.  Maintain  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  7U°,  cover  up  with  mats  to  economise  fire, 
and  see  that  bottom  beat  does  not  fall  much 
below  90°.  Keep  the  laterals  closely  stopped,  tut 
preserve  all  the  old  leaves  from  the  base  of  the 
stem  upwards,  and  elovato  the  fruit  well  up  to 
warmth  and  light.  As  days  decrease  in  length 
atmospheric  moisture  must  be  reduced,  and  direct 
.syringing,  providing  the  foliage  can  be  kept 
clean,  may  be  discontinued.  Watch  closely  for 
canker,  apply  the  usual  remedy,  quick-lime  or 
charcoal,  and  if  possible  prevent  its  appearance  by 
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maintaining  a  circulation  of  dry  warm  air  over 
the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Cucumbers. — Another  good  sowing  of  Tele- 
graph made  now  will  produce  plants  from  which 
fruit  may  be  cut  from  Christmas  onwards — a 
period  through  which  Cucumbers  are  not  always 
plentiful.  Assuming  that  low  compact  but  light 
pits  are  at  command,  thoroughly  clean  and  pro- 
perly heated,  one  of  the  main  points  in  winter 
culture  is  the  production  of  a  firm,  steady  gi-owtli 
from  the  seed  pot  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  is  fit  to 
cut,  and  as  dry  fire  heat  is  sure  to  bring  forward 
a  colony  of  insects,  this  element  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  much  as  possible  by  growing  all 
the  plants  in  pots  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
90°,  which  may  be  obtained  from  fermenting  Oak 
leaves.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  a 
light  rich  soil,  consisting  of  turf,  peat,  and  old 
lime  rubble,  will  grow  Cucumbers  quite  strong 
enough  for  the  present. 

Stra-wberries  in  pots.— These  plants  al- 
ways make  rapid  growth  through  the  month  of 
September.  All  at  once  the  pots  become  full  of 
roots,  and  the  crowns  develop  rapidly,  so  much  so 
that  there  exists  sometimes  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  will  ripen  properly.  Where  gentle  stimulants 
have  been  used  they  must  be  discontinued.  Water- 
ing must  be  more  carefully  preformed  early  in 
the  day  in  order  to  admit  of  the  balls  and  sur- 
rounding surfaces  becoming  dry  before  nightfall. 
As  the  plants  increase  in  size  they  will  require 
more  room ;  they  must  also  be  kept  free  from 
weeds  and  runners,  and  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
worms  the  pots  must  be  elevated  on  dwarf  walls, 
planks,  or  shutters.  If  not  already  done,  make 
good  plantings  of  runners  in  well  prepared 
ground  along  tlie  margins  of  walks  for  giving 
nest  year  supplies  of  plants  for  potting  and 
planting.  When  planted  in  single  lines  for  giving 
stock  they  need  not  be  more  than  1  ft.  aparf, 
and  earliness,  being  an  important  item,  the  site 
selected  should  be  a  warm  one,  and  in  near  prox- 
imity to  a  good  supply  of  water. 

Easinor  Castle.      '  W.  ColemAN. 


Damsons.— Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gakpen 
kindly  furnish  me  with  the  names  of  tlie  I.iralifios  in  whit-h 
Damsons  are  most  grown— more  espcclallv  in  tlie  counties 
near  to  and  surrounding  Cheshire?— ConstastSlbsckiber. 

Diseased  Vine  leaves.— lly  Vines  did  badlv  la.st 
year.  I  examined  tile  roots,  and  found  them  deep  'in  the 
liordei'.  I  removed  some  of  the  soil,  and  left  tlie  roots 
nearer  the  surface.  There  then  came  a  change  for  tlie 
better,  but  the  fruit  commenced  to  wither.  What  is  left 
is  ripening,  but  still  they  are  anything  but  good.— .r. 
M.  [The  leaveshave  been  scon-hrtj,  ami  ir  those  .sent  aee  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  that  iriU  accoinit  for  the  fnilnre 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  what  is  termed  fhaiiked,  a  'disense 
aggramted  in  your  ease  hy  the  roots  being  sn  deeji  in  the 
soil,  that  neither  sun  nor  air  ean  have  aiiy  efeet  on  them. 
The  remedy  is  simple.  Keep  them  near  the  surfnre  t»i 
means  of  top  dressin/is  of  good  loamand  manure,  and  in  the 
groieing  season  ventilate  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  thnt 
the  condensed  moisture  nf  the  previous  night  mail  hnrr  dis- 
appeured.erc  the  sii-n  shines  full  on  the.loiiaye.—yV.  II.] 

Vine  leaves  flagging.— In  Atarch  last  1  planted 
two  new  vineries,  the  liorders  of  wliii-h  were  composed  of 
soil  from  a  light  land  p.asture  with  about  one-tliird  fi-om  a 
heavy  land  piustlire,  niixeil  with  hones.  Wood,  and  about 
one  bushel  of  sprats  to  a  load  of  soil.  The  border  was  well 
drained  with  brick  ruhhisli.  The  vines  have  grown  well— 
the  length  of  the  rafter— and  are  making  laterals  and 
tendrils,  but  the  leaves  next  the  eye  on  the  liase  of  the 
slioots  are  some  of  them  flagging  when  the  house  is 
opened  and  the  sun  is  shining  on  them.  When  eliiseit  at 
niglit,  they  get  crisj)  and  llrni,  but  they  Hag  every  day,  and 
after  a  few  days  turn  lirown  and  fall  off.  They  began  to  show 
these  sympt<iiiis  about  the  second  week  in  August.  1  have 
pot  vines  in  the  same  houses  with  the  liottoms  ..ut  of  the  jiots 
and  the  roots  working  in  the  same  bonhi  fruiting  well  and 
showing  no  symptoms  of  flagging.  When  I  Hrst  noticed  the 
flagging  the  inside  border  was  r.ather  ilry.  Do  you  think 
that  would  cause  it?— J.  E.  [The  llngglnij  of  the  leaves  in 
the  manner  indicated  is  a  very  com  moiioeeurrenre  in  the 
case  of  young  rigorous  growing  vines,  and  never  prores 
serious.  Jt  may  be  prevented  by  allowintj  a  profvuion  qf 
lateral  growths  the  entire  length  of  the  vine.  The  roots  sent 
are  in  a  very  health ii  condition.~W.  H.J 


Arundo  conspicua.— This  beautiful  Grass, 
which  produces  handsome  wavy  whiteplumes,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  quite  hardy,  as  I  regret  to 
say  it  has  succumbed  to  the  "severity  of  last 
winter's  frost,  when  the  temperature  fell 'on 
several  occasions  to  3°  below  zero.— J.  T.  POE.*' 


LABELS  AND  LABLLLLXG  AT  KEW. 

The  question  of  labels  for  trees  or  shrubs  is  one 
that  never  ceases  to  concern  the  horticultural 
■world,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  prizes 
being  offered,  as  if  no  such  thing  as  a  simple 
and  satisfactory  label  were  already  in  use.  To 
any  one  who  really  takes  the  trouble  to  look 
into  it,  the  question  is  not  difficult  to  settle 
without  any  further  invention.  Still,  no  doubt 
a  great  number  of  labels  will  be  invented  which, 
as  usual,  will  probably  prove  too  clever  to  be 
useful.  In  considering  the  que.stion  of  labels  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  we  may  perhaps  tlirow  some 
light  on  those  fitted  for  all  other  places, especially 
wherever  they  liave  choice  trees  or  slirubs.  For 
a  good  many  years  the  labels  themselves  at  Kew 
have  been  of  a  good  form  and  of  cast  iron,  the 
only  material  of  wliich  a  label  to  stick  in  the 
ground  in  a  botanic  garden  should  be  made. 
The  X-s'iaped  label,  which  allows  the  writing 
to  be  ead  horizontally,  the  onlj'  way  in  which 
a  label  in  a  botanic  garden  should  ever  be 
written,  is  in  use.  But  lately  they  have  adopted 
a  Teak  or  otlier  very  large  wooden  label  at  Kew, 
which  is  written  vertically,  so  that  one  has  to 
strain  one's  neck  to  read  it.  These  labels  all 
lean  their  heads  to  the  reader  at  a  pretty  sharp 
angle,  so  that  it  is  really  a  trouble  to  read  the 
names  of  the  shrubs  where  the  wooden  labels 
are  thus  leant  forward.  Tlie  reason  seems  to  be 
to  preserve  the  face  froiu  the  deposits  of  birds  ; 
but  why,  in  avoiding  such  difficulties,  make 
labels  almost  unreadable  .^  These  upright  wooden 
labels  are  lilce  headstones  in  cemeteries,  only 
more  showy  in  proportion  to  their  size,  because 
tliey  are  painted  with  a  hard  glittering  white. 
There  was  no  heed  for  the  heavy  wooden  labels 
at  all  at  Kew,  because  the  old  T  label  adopted 
there  answered  every  purpose.  I'robablv  the 
wooden  labels  cost  more ;  at  least,  we  ourselves 
have  obtained  the  cast-iron  T  labels  for  about 
14s.  a  hundredweight  through  a  London  trades- 
man, and  they  coiild  be  got  for  less  at  a  foundry. 
The  cost  of  these  best  of  labels  is  nothing  to  that 
of  the  clever  fancy  labels,  which  are  glazed,  and 
have  the  letters  printed  on  them,  which  some- 
times cost  several  shillings  a-piece,  and  which 
do  not  last  so  well  as  the  cast-iron  labels  when 
properly  written. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  cast-iron  labels  in 
a  botanic  garden  is  that  tliey  can  be  used  again 
and  again,  and  for  generations.  The  collections 
in  a  botanic  garden  are  always  in  a  state  of 
change,  the  nomenclature  is  itself  in  a  state  of 
change,  public  taste  changes,  severe  winters  kill 
hundreds  of  slirubs,  plants  are  lost  from  other 
causes,  and  tliere  is  a  perpetual  dying  out  and 
coming  in  of  plants,  slirub.s,  and  trees.  There- 
fore, for  all  labelling  in  a  botanic  or  other  im- 
portant garden  it  is  an  essential  condition  that 
the  label  should  be  usable  again.  If  from  any 
cause  a  few  liundred  plants  in  a  botanic  garden 
go  out  of  cultivation  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
the  person  in  charge  of  tlie  nomenclature  .«Uould 
be  alilo  to  use  these  labels  again.  If  he  has 
terra  cotta  or  other  printed  labels  or  stamped 
labels,  or  perforated  labels,  he  cannot  do  this  ; 
therefore  his  labels  become  so  much  costly 
rubbish.  Tlie  cast  iron  labels  we  allude  to  have 
only  to  be  thrown  into  a  tub,  and  the  paint 
cleaned  off  tliem,  and  can  be  used  again.  A 
suitable  form  of  tliese  cast-iron  labels  is  in  use 
at  Kew,  except  that  the  smaller  size  is  a  little 
too  narrow  across  the  head,  and  tlie  larger  one 
too  broad  in  proportion  to  their  relative  lengths. 
A  better  form  still  may  be  seen  in  Hyde  I'ark  of 
the  same  label — that  is  to  say,  a  "better-pro- 
portioned one. 

The  only  mistake  made  about  tlie  cast-iron 
labels  at  Kew  is  in  painting  them  all  white,  and  l 
with  black  letters,  which  makes  them  conspicu- 
ous in  the  distance.      White  gives  a  garish  and  | 


liard  effect,  always  disagreeable,  especially  in  a 
garden  where  a  great  many  must  be  used!  The 
true  way  is  to  paint  them  black  or  a  dark  brown 

two  coats  of  good  black  over  one  of  red  lead  — 
and  tlie  lettering  of  white  lead.  Tainted  in  this 
way  the  labels  are  inconspicuous,  and  never 
form  hard  glaring  spots  in  the  distance  ;  while 
on  approacliing  the  tree  or  shrub  or  plant,  the 
white  lettering  on  the  black  or  brown  ground  is 
more  pleasantly  legible  than  in  any  other  way. 

A  label  adopted  for  the  trees  at  Kew  is,  we 
think,  the  be.st  and  simplest  of  all.  It  is  a  bit 
of  zinc  or  cast-iron  nailed  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  therefore  free  from  the  disturbance  to 
which  the  many  labels  that  must  be  in.serted  in 
the  ground  are  liable.  Wlien  made  of  zinc  or 
tin  this  oblong  strip  label  may  be  conveniently 
protected  from  the  birds,  and  also  from  the 
weather,  by  turning  over  at  a  right  angle  half 
an  inch  of  its  upper  edge,  ^^"e  have  known 
such  labels  fixed  to  tlie  tree  by  a  copper  nail, 
and  to  be  perfectly  clear  after  twenty  years' 
use  !  A\'e  have  also  known  cast-iron  labels,  as 
above  described,  stuck  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground,  unprotected  in  any  wa}-,  liable  to 
be  knocked  about  by  tools,  and  yet  lasting  per- 
fectly legible  for  a  space  of  eighteen  years ! 
Under  the  same  conditions  most  kinds  of  so- 
called  permanent  labels,  many  of  which  are 
brittle,  or  into  which  decay  enters  in  some  form, 
were  obliterated  or  lost  before  that  time.  Many 
may  remember  a  costly  label  with  printed 
letters  underneath  glass,  which  was  a  good  deal 
used  for  choice  specimen  evergreens  some  dozen 
years  ago.  These  labels,  though  so  apparently 
well  made,  were  liable,  after  some  years'  ex- 
posure, to  decay,  and  the  addition  of  glass  made 
them  of  doubtful  endurance  wherever  tools  were 
in  u.se,  not  to  speak  of  the  action  of  frost.  To  no 
such  danger  is  the  strong  cast-iron  label  exposed. 

The  labels  we  described  as  having  lasted  so 
long,  after  being  lettered  and  thoroughly  dried, 
received  a  good  coat  of  copal  varnish,  which  no 
doulit  added  to  their  endurance.  There  is  some- 
times objection  made  to  these  labels  because  of 
the  trouble  of  viTiting  them  ;  but  in  the  botanic 
garden,  wliere  the  work  must  be  done  in  some 
way,  this  is  really  no  difficulty.  .Vny  intelligent 
man  or  boy  ciuld  very  S(Jon  acquire  the  art  of 
writing  "print"  fashion.  By  putting  a  card 
before  an  intelligent  youth  of  Roman  letters 
and  capitals  of  about  the  size  we  wanted,  we 
never  failed  to  teach  him  to  letter  well  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight's  practice.  A  week  more 
made  him  ma.sterof  it.  All  labels  for  trees  and 
other  important  subjects  in  any  good  garden 
sliould  be  painted  in  clear  Roman  letters.  The 
letters  .sliould  be  outlined  first,  and  then  filled 
in  with  tliickish  white  lead,  and  ]ilaced  flat  in  a 
dry  room  till  thoroughly  dried,  when  they 
receive  their  coat  of  varnish.  Sucli  labels  as  wo 
.speak  of  are  intended  for  the  more  permanent 
and  enduring  ornaments  of  a  garden — the  trees 
and  .shrubs  tluil  remain  with  us  always,  and  that 
attract  attention  most.  For  Roses,  fruit  trees, 
and  smaller  subjects,  a  different  class  of  label  is 
called  for,  of  wood,  or  zinc,  or  lead.  Here,  again, 
the  desirability  of  having  a  label  that  one  can 
use  again  makes  us  rather  go  against  all  stamped 
or  permanently  written  labels,  at  least  such  as 
cannot  be  readily  effaced.  Inasmuch  as  races 
and  collections  of  Howers  of  many  kinds  are 
incessantly  changing  in  gardens,  what  is  so  much 
asked  for — a  permanent  label — is  really  always 
a  wasteful  one ;  only  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees 
would  we  adopt  the  stamped  label,  and  even 
then  the  planted  zinc  or  tin  label,  such  as  tliat 
illuded  to  above  for  specimen  lawn  trees,  would 
an.swer  all  purposes.  The  main  thing  in  favour 
of  the  stamped  label  is  that  it  saves  the  labour 
of  writing,  which  is  really  very  little  to  those 
who  care  about  their  plants. 
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In  many  cases  at  Kew  the  common  trees 
of  Europe  and  America,  every  one  of  which 
has  a  well-established  English  name,  have  only 
loop  Latin  names  and  authorities  printed 
OK  the  labels.  Now,  we  admit  that,  in  many 
cases  in  a  botanic  garden,  it  is  diflicult  to 
iind  an  Euglish  name  that  is  happy  or  likely 
to  be  accepted;  but  for  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  stately  or  useful  trees  or  hand- 
some shrubs  of  Europe  and  America  there  is  an 
English  name  to  be  found,  which  should  receive 
precedence.  Across  the  head  of  every  horizontal 
label  at  Kew  Gardens  the  accepted  English 
name  of  the  tree  or  shrub  should  bs  legiljly 
written.  We  do  not  object  in  any  way  to  two 
or  three  long  Latin  names  and  a  botanical 
authority,  also  in  Latin,  being  placed  on  a  label 
fm-  one  of  the  forms  of  our  common  Oak  ;  only 
they  should  be  preceded  by  its  English  name. 
This  seems  the  more  essential  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  area  over  which  the  English 
language  is  now  the  common  tongue.  _  Apart 
from  our  British  and  European  trees,  with  their 
associations  and  uses,  there  are  a  number  of 
beautiful  and  useful  trees  that  come  to  ns  from 
America,  most  of  which  have  their  accepted 
English  names  given  by  the  settlei's,  and  tliese 
names  are  often  used  here.  Going  away  from 
well-known  things,  such  as  the  Oak  and  Horn- 
beam, the  Hickory  nut,  and  many  other  shrubs 
and  trees  with  established  English  names,  with 
formidable  Latin  inscriptions  only,  wo  next 
come  to  a  number  of  exotic  plants,  which  have  no 
well-recognised  English  name,  and  yet  here  we 
think  it  would  be  wise  in  every  case  to  try  and 
have  an  English  name,  never  excluding  the 
latter  one,  wliich,  however,  ought  to  follow  the 
English  one,  though  not  less  clearly  written.  A 
botanist  who  also  took  an  interest  in  his  own 
language  could,  even  in  the  most  puzzling  cases, 
find  an  English  name  that  would  ser%-e,  either 
the  translation  of  the  Latin  one,  or,  still  better, 
a  name  derived  from  some  clearly  evident  or 
striking  feature  of  the  habit,  flowers,  foliage, 
fruit,  uses,  or  properties  of  the  plant  or  tree. 

In  some  cases  at  Kew  we  saw  that  the 
English  name  had  been  given,  and  hope  the 
practice  is  a  growing  on?,  until  every  tree  and 
plant  in  the  garden  has  its  English  name. — Field. 


admire  and  wish  to  grow,  then  if  the  Latin  name 
is  not  a  happy  and  a  manageable  one,  an  English 
name  is  a  necessity."  We  are  glad  to  got  rid  of 
Funkia,  and  welcome  Plantain  Lily,  and  on  behalf 
of  all  lovers  of  tlowers  thank  Sir.  Robinson,  tlie 
editor,  and  Mr.  Jackson. — Amcrkan  Agrkulluviiit. 


I  enclose  a  label  which  I  have  got  made 

for  my  Koses,  &c.  It  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  plant 
with  lead  wire,  and  can  be  ma-le  for  twopence 
each.  When  used  it  can  be  easily  seen,  and  the 
name  can  be  written  with  metallic  ink  ;  a  little 
varnishing  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  weather 
destroying  the  name. — li.  H.  [The  specimen  sent 
is  "f-shaped,  about  o  in.  wide  in  the  head,  and 
4  in.  long,  and  1  in.  broad  in  the  shank.  In  its 
present  form  it  would  be  better  suited  for  pots 
than  suspended.] 


A  new  name  for  an  old  plant.— Funkia 

is  not  a  pretty  name;  the  plants  so-called  are 
pretty  and  are  becoming  more  popular  yearly.  No 
dovibt  Mr.  H.  Funk,  a  German  botanist,  vras 
deserving  of  the  honour  of  having  his  name  ap- 
plied to  a  beautiful  genus,  yet  let  it  be  kept  for 
botanical  uses,  and  let  us  have  another  name  for 
every  day  garden  wear.  So  thought  the  editor  of 
The  Garden  when  he  offered  a  prize  for  a  good 
English  name  for  Funkia.  In  some  books  it  is 
called  Day  Lily,  but  there  are  other  plants  to 
which  that  name  belongs.  The  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  name  Plantain  Lily,  which  was  suo:gested 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Jackson,  Llandegai,  near  Bangor, 
North  Wales.  The  name  is  a  very  happy  hit,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  Funkia  at  once  suggest  large 
Plantain  leaves.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Kobin- 
son  when  he  writes :  "  If  plants  are  not  worthy  of 
general  cultivation,  they  may  be  called  by  any 
name.  But  when  we  deal  with  plants  which  we  all 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

PLANTING  AND  TUANSPLANTISG  PvOSES. 
On  this  subject  various  opinions  have  been  ad- 
vanced, but  the  majority  of  cultivators  will  agree 
that  the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of 
November  is  the  time  when  tran^iplanting  may  be 
done  with  the  best  results.  I  have  invariably 
found  that  November-planted  Roses  suffer  less 
and  do  better  than  those  moved  at  any  other 
period  ;  they  make  a  little  growth  at  the  root  be- 
fore spring  sets  in,  and  spring-planted  ones  never 
do  that  very  freely.  All  Roses  are  the  better  for 
being  transplanted  every  three  or  four  years.  As 
in  the  case  of  other  trees  and  bushes,  we  want 
healthy  fibrous  roots  for  them,  and  these  can  only 
be  secured  by  transplanting.  When  left  for  a  num- 
ber of  vears  without  being  moved,  long  roots  are 
formed  with  few  fibres,  the  top  growth^  is 
"  scraggy,"  ami  the  flowers  never  gain  their  origi- 
nal colour  and  size.  I  have  shifted  old  Roses 
from  poor  soil  which  were  next  to  useless,  but 
which,  after  being  in  good  soil  for  a  year  or  two, 
became  as  fine  as  the  youngest  and  best  cared-for 
plants.  Still,  I  do  not  recommend  very  old,  worn- 
out  Roses  to  be  planted  in  the  best  situations,  or 
in  places  wdiere  young  plants  would  bo  more  satis- 
factory. Places  could  be  found  for  the  old  Koses 
in  nooks  in  the  pleasure  grounds  about  the  mar- 
gins of  shrub,  beds.  Old;  Roses,  when  planted  in 
good  soil,  and  not  cut  in  too  much,  have  a  good 
effect  in  such  places.  With  the  view  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  time  to  plant,  let  all  Rose 
plants' and  beds  he  looked  ovei  forthwith;  where 
it  is  thought  plants  are  on  the  decline,  let  them 
have  the  benefit  of  transplanting.  If  they  are  so 
far  gone  as  not  to  be  worth  a  good  place,  give 
them  an  inferior  one  :  where  the  stock  is  likely  to 
be  short,  order  at  once.  Do  not  be  over  anxious  to 
get  the  very  newest  kinds  in  quantity,  if  plenty 
of  good  flowers  must  be  grown;  well-proved  varie- 
ties must  be  depended  on  for  this. 

How  to  plant  is  of  as  much  importance  as 
when  to  plant.  All  must  be  done  with  care  and  fore- 
thought—care not  to  damage  the  plants,  and  fore- 
thought in  supplying  them  with  healthy  good 
material  at  the  root  to  keep  them  for  a  few  years. 
Heavy  soil  suits  Roses  best.  With  plenty  of 
manure  a  sandy  soil  may  produce  a  few  good 
blooms  the  first  season,  but  that  will  be  about  all ; 
consequently,  sandy  soil  should  be  as  little  used 
as  possible.  Very  old  worn-out  soil  does  not  grow 
them  well  either,  and  wdiere  the  beds  in  which 
they  are  to  be  planted  is  of  this,  a  good  deal  of 
heavy  loam  should  be  added.  Where  Rose  blooms 
of  the  finest  "  show  "  form  are  wanted,  all  the  old 
soil  should  be  taken  out,  and  the  bed  filled  up 
wholly  with  new  loam.  In  all  cases  the  new  soil 
should  be  got  in,  and  the  beds  thoroughly  pre- 
pared before  planting.  When  the  plants  have  to  be 
put  back  in  the  same  bed,  they  should  be  lifted 
out  carefully  and  laid  in  stock  until  the  bed  is 
ready  for  them.  Allowing  them  to  become  dry  at 
the  root  through  being  out  of  the  ground  is 
destructive.  The  best  way  is  to  put  in  new  soil 
first,  making  the  bed  up  with  this,  and  digging 
the  manure  in  afterwards.  The  soil  ought  to  be  at 
least  2  ft.  deep,  but  the  manure  need  not  be  put 
down  quite  this  depth,  as  it  only  tends  to  draw 
the  roots  downwards — a  bad  result.  If  the  manure 
is  close  to  where  the  roots  will  be,  it  is  in  its 
proper  place.  It  is  generally  known  that  Roses  like 
manure,  but  when  it  is  put  in  such  quantities  that 
it  lies  in  lumps  and  heaps  together  under  the  sur- 
face it  is  injurious  to  them.  It  is  only  when  it  is 
well  mixed  through  the  soil  that  the  greatest  bene- 
fits are  to  be  had  from  it.  The  poorer  the  soil  the 
more  manure  must  be  given,  and  at  all  times  it 
should  be  of  the  best  quality.  Half  rotten  straw 
and  leaves  are  no  good  ;  heavy  pig  or  cow  manure 


is  the  best.  Do  not  crowd  the  plants  together.  In- 
dividual plants  well  grown  are  more  pleasing  than 
a  cj'owd  and  confusion.  From  2  ft.  to  I!  ft.  apart  is 
close  enough  for  any  Roses,  and  some  of  them  may 
have  more  space  than  this. 

In  planting,  make  the  hole  big  enough  to  let 
the  roots  in  comfortably ;  putting  them  in  in  a 
bundle  or  one  on  the  top  of  another  is  not  the 
way.  They  ought  to  radiate  from  the  centre  and 
.spread  out  well.  Old  plants  with  long  thick  fibre- 
less  roots  should  have  them  cut  carefully  in  to 
S  in.  or  10  in.  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  Deep 
planting  should  also  be  avoided.  Let  the  roots  be 
covered  with  the  soil  about  ;i  in.  and  no  more. 
When  let  down  a  foot  or  more  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  them  away,  they  will  neither  grow 
nor  bloom  well.  Make  the  soil  fine  round  and  over 
the  roots ;  standard  and  dwarfs  alike  should  be 
tied  to  a  firm  stake,  as  it  is  important  that  the 
roots  are  not  moved  after  planting.  A  good  coating 
of  half-decayed  manure  should  be  placed  over  the 
surface  of  the  beds.  C. 


PROPAGATION  OF  OWN  ROOT  ROSES. 

Cuttings  put  in  in  October  are  best  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  short  of  glass  room,  and  -who 
cannot  devote  the  time  and  attention  required  by 
cuttings  put  in  two  months  earlier.  It  Avould,  how- 
ever, be  misleading  to  say  that  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence in  the  results,  because  there  is.  Cuttings  put 
in  in  August,  and  treated  as  I  have  formerly 
recommended,  can  be  potted  off  the  same  autumn, 
and  the  plants  comparatively  well  hardened  and 
established  by  the  following  spring.  Not  so  those 
put  in  in  October ;  they  must  remain  where  they 
were  first  planted  until  the  October  following.  I 
do  not  say  that  they  cannot  be  moved  in  spring 
as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  new  growth,  as  then 
they  will  have  a  certain  number  of  roots  ;  but  the 
risk  is  great,  and  by  deferring  their  removal  until 
autumn  a  greater  number  of  plants  will  be  saved 
than  if  disturbed  earlier. 

Crittings  under  hand-lights.— Although 
the  cuttings  may  be  put  in  the  open  ground  and 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  number  may  make  plants, 
I  have'had  the  best  results  under  hand-lights.  I 
choose  a  warm  south  border.  Take  out  the  soil 
and  run  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  at  the 
same  time  mix  with  it  a  good  quantity  of  coarse 
sand,  taking  care  that  there  is  a  depth  of  9  in. 
or  10  in.  of  this  sandy  soil.  I  then  water  it  and 
make  it  firm,  and  place  the  hand-lights  on  it, 
when  it  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings. 
Where  Roses  are  grown  in  any  quantity  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  cuttings.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  they  are  obtained  from  standards 
or  dwarf  plants,  the  only  condition  being  that 
the  grow-th  must  be  fairly  ripe,  that  is  to  say,  soft 
sappy  tops  and  late  growths  will  not  do.  Any 
shoot  wdiether  it  has  produced  flowers  or  not,  may 
be  cut  up  into  lengths  as  cuttings  if  the  wood  is 
firm  am',  the  buds  prominent.  In  making  the 
cuttings,  let  a  clean  cut  be  made  at  a  joint,  remove 
two  oAhree  of  the  lowest  leaves,  and  ha^-e  two  at 
the  top  when  practicable,  but  it  does  not  always 
happen  that  an  otherwise  suitable  shoot  is  well 
furnished  with  leaves  ;  in  that  case  the  cuttings 
may  be  inserted  without  them,  but  preference 
should  be  given  to  shoots  that  have  leaves  upon 
them.  First  plant  a  row  all  round  the  light,  and 
then  put  in  the  others  3  in.  apart  each  way  until 
the  light  is  full.  As  soon  as  the  space  is  filled  up 
give  the  soil  a  good  watering,  put  on  the  light,  and 
let  it  remain.  If  bright  weather  should  occur 
directly  after  the  cuttings  are  put  in,  shade  the 
lights  for  a  few  days.  All  the  attention  they  require 
is  to  examine  them  about  once  a  week  to  see  if 
they  are  in  need  of  water,  as  the  soil  should  be 
keo't  moist,  but  not  wet.  They  will  want  no  air  all 
the  winter,  but  in  hard  frost  they  will  be  the 
better  if  some  old  mats  or  dry  litter  are  laid  on 
the  lights.  Three  or  four  times  during  the  winter 
take  a  wooden  rammer,  such  as  is  used  at  the 
potting  bench,  and  ram  the  soil  carefully  be- 
tween" the  cuttings  to  make  it  firm,  as  worms 
will  be  sure  to  work  amongst  them  and 
leave    holes  which    will    let  in  air  and    prove 
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fatal  to  some  of  the  cuttings.  The  month  of 
March  is  soon  enough  to  commence  chiving  them 
air,  which  may  be  done  first  on  mild  daj's,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  as  tlie  weather  gets  warmer, 
but  it  is  not  desirable  to  remove  the  lights  alto- 
gether until  the  cold  May  winds  are  over.  In 
March  remove  all  tlie  dead  leaves  and  weeds  from 
amongst  tlie  cuttings,  and  in  summer  an  increiised 
quantity  of  water  will  be  necessary ;  under  this 
treatment  the  plants  obtained  will  be  at  least 
from  50  to  60  per  cent.  They  must  be  allowed  to 
grow  in  tlieir  own  way  all  the  summer.  The 
strongest  will  most  likely  iiower  if  the  buds  are 
not  removed,  wliich  tliey  oiiglit  to  be.  Twelve 
months  from  tlie  time  wlien  the  cuttings  are  put 
in  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  when- 
ever they  are  required  with  perfect  .safety.  If 
large  plants  are  wanted  they  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  grown  one  year  longer  in  some  good 
soil  before  they  are  finally'  planted  out. 

Cuttings  out-of-doors— In  the  case  of 
cuttings  put  in  the  open  uround,  a  warm  position 
is  the  first  consideration,  the  next  that  the  soil  be 
.somewhat  sandy  so  as  to  encourage  the  roots  to 
work  freely,  and  the  next  tluit  the  cuttings  be 
from  7  in.  to  8  in.  long  to  allow  sufficient  length 
to  go  under  the  surface  to  enable  the  operator  to 
fix  every  cutting  firmly  in  the  soil.  A  good  deal 
of  the  success,  too,  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
the  cuttings  are  planted  after  making  the  soil 
firm.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  a  cut  witli  a  spade, 
then  let  each  cutting  rest  on  a  firm  bottom,  tread- 
ing them  in  so  firmly  that  a  moderate  pull  with 
the  hand  will  not  remove  them  ;  when  the  winter 
has  not  been  too  severe  I  have  got  as  many  as 
40  per  cent,  of  plants  in  this  way.  The  watering, 
weeding,  and  other  attentions  must  be  the  same 
as  recommended  for  cuttings  put  in  under  hand- 
lights.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


THE    GARDEN    FLORA 

rL.\TE    CCCI.— IBIS    ORIENTALIS. 

Among  the  beardless  Irises  few  are  in  so  many 
ways  interesting  as  the  members  of  the  group 
■which  we  may  speak  of  under  the  general  nami^ 
of  the  Siberian  Iris.  They  are  all  graceful 
plants;  some  nf  them  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Thej  are  very  widely  spread,  ranging  all  over 
Central  and  Southern  Europe,  and  a  lai-ge  part 
of  Asia,  from  France  and  Spain  to  China  and 
Japan.  They  exhibit  many  curious  affinities 
with  other  groups  of  Irises.  Tliongh  we  belie\e 
Dean  Herbert  to  liave  been  light  in  asserting 
that  no  true  I.  sibirica  is  found  in  America, 
many  of  the  American  forms  are  nearly  allied 
to  it.  Between  it  and  the  wide  and  variable 
group  of  I.  ensata  there  are  also  clear  ties, 
while  in  another  direction  we  can  trace  many 
connecting  links  between  the  typical  sibirica 
and  the  gorgeous  forms  of  I.  Ksempferi.  In 
fact,  so  closely  is  sibirica  connected  with  so 
many  other  forms,  that  if  we  suppose,  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  doctrines,  that  all  the  varied 
forms  of  Iri.ses  have  .sprung  from  some  common 
ancestor,  I.  sibirica  undoubtedly  may  be  regarded 
as  still  retaining  many  of  tli'e  features  of  the 
ancient  parent. 

All  the  members  of  tlie.  group  liave  certain 
general  cliaracteristics.  Tlieir  leaves,  growing 
in  tliick  tufts,  are  narrow  and  slender,  not  un- 
frequently  attaining  a  considerable  lieiglit.  Tlie 
stalk,  which  is  generally  tall  enough  to  throw 
the  flowers  well  above  the  leaves,  bears  at  its 
summit  two  buds  enclosed  in  a  common  spathe, 
and  in  most  cases  there  is  still  at  least  another 
flower  lower  down  on  the  stem.  In  all  cases 
the  stem  is  hollow,  in  fact  tubular ;  indeed,  tliis 
is  considered  as  diagnostic  of  tlie  group,  though 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  cannot  be 
entirely  relied  on.  Tlie  falls  have  a  broad  limb 
and  narrow  claw,  the  standards  are  narrow  and 
erect,  and  the  styles  stand  up  from  the  falls 


instead  of  closely  arching  over  them,  so  that 
there  is  free  passage  for  insects  witliout  the 
anthers  being  disturbed.  The  flowers  are  in 
most  cases  small,  but  their  colours  are  choice, 
and  the  delicate  veining  of  the  falls  gives  them 
a  distinctive  beauty.  The  capsule  is  obtusely 
triangular,  and  the  seeds  numerous  and  flat. 
The  generally  branching  rhizome  sends  out 
dense  masses  of  closely  matted  rootlets. 

Though  the  general  structure  of  the  Iris  flower 
is  beyond  question  specially  adapted  for  fertilisa- 
tion by  meats  of  insects,  several  kinds  of  Irises 
are  readily  capable  of  self-fertilisation,  and  I 
believe  that  I.  sibirica  is  one  of  tliese.  In  any 
case  it  seeds  most  abundantly,  and  the  seed  ger- 
minates rapidly.  In  most  botanical  gardens 
which  I  have  visited  the  two  forms  of  Irises 
which  I  have  found  supplanting  rarer  kinds  in 
the  Iris  bed  have  been  I'seudacorus  and  sibirica, 
tlie  explanation  being  that  these  two  forms, 
seeding  freely,  have  scattered  their  seedlings  in 
the  places  belonging  to  other  species,  and  the 
vigorous  seedlings  have  eventually  usurped  the 
labels  originally  belonging  to  forms  which  have 
died  away. 

In  consequence  of  this  energy  in  reproduction 
there  exists  in  cultivation,  besides  the  natural 
varieties,  which  are  in  themselves  numerous,  a 
large  number  of  seedling  forms.  To  enumerate 
all  these  would  be  a  laborious  and  hardly  profit- 
able task ;  I  will  tlierefore  limit  myself  to  a  few 
distinctive  forms. 

Fir.st  of  all,  there  are  two  common  forms, 
which  we  may  take  as  typical  of  two  divisions, 
two  forms  very  distinct  from  each  other,  the 
difference  between  them  being  greater  than 
between  many  good  species. 

The  one  which  we  may  call  the  typical 
I.  sibirica  has  pale  yellowish  or  light  green, 
somewhat  flaccid  leaves,  often  attaining  the 
height  of  2  or  even  more  feet,  and,  though 
always  narrow,  varying  a  good  deal  in  breadtli. 
The  other,  which  is  I.  sibirica  acuta,  has  very 
narrow  stiff  dark  green  leaves,  hardly  exceeding 
1  ft.  in  height.  There  are  differences  also  in 
the  form  and  colours  of  the  flowers,  and  in 
the  characters  of  the  capsules  of  these  two  kinds. 

A  third  distinct  kind  is  the  hand.some  form 
known  as  I.  sibirica  orientalis  or  sanguinea. 
1'lie  leaves  of  this  are  pale  green, like  the  tvpical 
sibirica,  but  on  'the  .whole  broader  and  taller. 
The  flowers  are  larger,  of  a  deeper  colour,  with 
a  different  veining,  and  the  limb  of  falls 
especially  broad  and  expanding.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  red  [colour  of  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves,  though  so  far  as  my  experience  goes 
this  feature  does  not  .seem  to  becon.stant;  at  all 
events  in  most  of  the  specimens  I  have  .seen  of 
this  plant,  though  they  were  undoubtedly 
truly  named,  the  young  shoots  were  by  no 
means  conspicuously  red  ;  whereas  the  bright 
scarlet  or  crimson  tinge  of  the  spathe  valves 
was  a  most  striking  character,  giving  the  bud  a 
remarkable  beauty,  even  before  the  flower  had 
opened. 

Tliese  three  kinds  are  very  distinct ;  no  one 
can  possibly  fail  to  make  them  out.  l!uf  wlien 
we  come  to  look  over  a  collection  of  Siberian 
Irises,  we  find  a  great  number  of  additional 
and  intermediate  forms. 

The  typical  sibirica  varies  a  great  deal  in  the 
size  of  the  plant,  height  and  breadth  of  the 
leaves,  colouring,  veining,  and  even  form  of 
the  flower.  There  is  a  white  form  tolerably 
common  which  was  described  by  Gawler,  in 
Jlotanical  Magazine  {{.  llG.jj,  as  "iris  flexuosa. 
The  special  name  was  given  to  it  on  account 
of  the  stem  being  bent  or  flexuose;  but  tliis 
.seems  to  be  by  uo  means  a  constant  character 
of  the  white  variety.  Of  the  acuta  form  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  variety,  and  there  exist  in 
cultivation    plants    intermediate    in    character 


between  acuta  and  the  typical  form ;  indeed, 
the  kind  known  as  I.  marilima  partakes  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  characters  of  both.  The 
ugly  plant  known  as  I.  sibirica  flore-pleno  is  in 
nio-st  ca.ses  a  sport  of  the  acuta  form,  tliough 
the  type  occasionally  breaks  out  into  reduplica- 
tion. I.  pratensis  may  be  taken  as  a  synonym 
of  the  type. 

The  lieautiful  flower  figured  in  the  plate,  and 
known  under  the  garden  name  of  Melpomene,  is, 
like  its  sister,  the  so-called  nigrescens,  some- 
what a  puzzle.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  sibirica, 
and,  apjiareiitly,  it  sprang  from  some  member  of 
what  1  have  called  the  typical  group  ;  it  may 
be  merely  a  sport  seedling,  but  1  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  some  of  its  beauty  is  the  mark 
left  by  foreign  blood.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful plant,  well  worthy  of  careful  cultivation. 
Years  ago.  Sweet  described  under  the  name  of 
hsmatophylla  a  very  desirable  form  of  sibirica; 
this  has  generally  been  considered  as  identical 
with  orientalis,  but  Sweefs  description  as  well 
as  his  figure  indicate  a  plant  differing  in  many 
respects  from  the  more  typical  orientalis,  which 
is  common  in  our  gardens  now.  If  it  be  not  a 
different  plant  tlien,  as  Maximowicz  indeed 
affirms  orientalis,  must  be  capable  of  very  wide 
variation. 

There  exists  in  Japan  stillanotber  form  known 
as  var.  japonica,  which  I  have  never  seen,  and 
Mr.  Biur  possesses  a  very  haudsome,  but  small- 
flowered  form  of  sibirica,  whicli  he  obtained  from 
Japan,  and  which  has  characters  as  distinct  as 
those  of  either  of  the  three  forms  of  whicli  I 
spoke  above.  Of  I.trigonocarpa,  w-hich  Mr.  Uaker 
regards  as  a  variety  of  sibirica,  1  know  notbuig. 
Lastly,  I  have  seen  at  Colchester  and  elsewhere 
still  other  distinct  varieties  of  sibirica  ;  among 
them  a  charming  dark  coloured  form,  which  the 
Plant  and  Bulb  Company  send  out  under  the 
name  of  I.  graniinea  of  Lindley ;  it  has,  however, 
no  relation  to  the  true  graminea.  These,  how- 
ever, I  must  pass  over.  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  how  varied  is  the  group,  yet  aU  the  members 
of  the  group  may  with  convenience  be  spoken  of 
as  Siberian  Irises,  as  in  so  many  other  cases 
the  ordinary  botanical  nomenclature  fails  us  when 
we  come  to  study  any  so-called  species  from  a 
detailed,  and  especially  from  a  gardening  point 
of  view. 

In  attempting  to  recommend  a  selection  for 
gardening  ]mrposes  I  feel  a  difficulty,  because  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  reject  any  of  tbem. 
Orientalis,  with  Melpomene  and  nigrescens, 
would,  I  imagine,  naturally  come  first ;  but  all 
the  others,  especially  the  large  flowered  named 
.seedlings,  vary  so  jiiuch  in  colour  and  general 
appearance,  and  the  veining  of  so  many  of  them 
is  so  characterLstically  beautiful,  that  any  one 
who  has  space  enough  Avill  do  well  to  grow 
several  varieties.  They  are  all  of  them  so  flori- 
ferous,  that  even  the  smaller-flowered  ones,  by 
the  number  of  their  flowers  become  beautiful ; 
and  the  dark  gieen  rigid  foliage  of  the  acuta 
variety  makes  the  plant  itself  a  handsome  addi- 
tion to  a  bed  .apart  from  its  flowers.  The  only 
kind  I  cannot  recommend  is  the  I.  .sibirica  flore- 
pleno.  The  Iris  is  certainly  one  of  those  plants 
which  does  not  lend  itself  to  reduplication. 

Culture  and  position.— As  the  synonym 
I.  pratensis  iiidirafes,  tlie  .Siberian  Iris  is  a 
meadow  plant ;  it  thrives  best  in  rich,  fat,  damp 
soil,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  especially  the  case  with 
orientalis  and  some  of  the  other  large-flowered 
varieties.  But  if  it  is  to  flower  well  it  must  have 
abundance  of  sunshine  :  it  will  not  show  its 
real  beauty  in  dampness  begotten  of  shade ;  nor 
is  it  like  1.  pseudacorus  and  some  other  forms, 
absolutely  devoted  to  it,  when  it  becomes  tho- 
roughly established  it  will  bear  without  even 
flinching  an  amount  of  drought  which  would  be 
fatal  to  it  when  newly  planted  ;  indeed,  I  am 
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inclined  to  think  it  flo-n-evs  all  the  more  free!/ 
under  a  moderate  restraint  as  regards  moisture. 
The  closely-malted  roots  show  that  the  soil  must 
be  rich  and  full  of  vegetaUe  matter,  but 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  Iris  has 
no  special  fancies,  and  will  grow  in  any 
soil  which  has  been  made  adequately  good. 
In  plantmg  it,  it  will  be  well  to  secure  this  good 
ground  to  start  with,  for  the  plant  has  a  very 
great  objection  to  being  moved.  Transplantation 
will  in  most  cases  prevent  the  bloom  of  the 
succeeding  summer.  IMoreover,  its  real  beauty 
does  not  become  apparent  till  the  plant  has 
grown  into  a  good  sized  bush.  Plant  your  plant, 
then,  in  thoroughly  good  soil,  witli  appropriate 
surroundings,  so  that  its  head  of  flowers  may 
be  seen  above  dwarfer  plants,  standing  out 
against  still  taller  foliage,  and  then  leave  it 
alone.  In  a  year  or  two,  even  though  it  flowers 
in  Mav  and  June,  when  the  garden  is  full  of 
other  "beauties,  you  will,  I  think,  be  not  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Siberian  Iris.  F. 

[Our  plate  was  drawn  from  specimens  sup- 
plied by  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company, 
Colchester.] 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 

THE     STVRAXES. 

BY  THE  LATE  GEOEGE  GORDON. 
The  hardier  kinds  of  Styrax  are  elegant  decidu- 
ous shrubs  or  low  trees,  with  alternate  leaves  ; 
tliey  are  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  North  America, 
and  Japan,  and  somewhat  tender  in  the  climate 
of  London,  where  they  require  to  be  planted 
against  a  wall,  and  where  they  will  produce  a 
profusion  of  their  racemes  of  axillary  white 
flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Orange,  but 
smaller.  All  of  them  amply  merit  a  place  against 
a  wall  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  pure 
white  flowers,  and  the  great  profusion  in  which 
they  are  produced  from  June  to  August. 

Styrax  officinale  (the  Medicinal  Styrax). 
— The  Officinale  Styrax  forms  a  bush  or. 
small  tree  in  its  native  country  from  12  ft.  to  15 
ft.  high,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  in 
England  its  height  is  seldom  more  than  4  ft.  or 
5  ft.,  and  as  it  is  somewhat  tender  in  the  climate 
of  London,  it  Is  best  trained  against  a  south 
wall.  It  forms  a  deciduous  bush  somewhat  re- 
sembling some  of  the  Deutzias,  but  with  the 
flowers  not  extending  beyond  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  about  2  in.  long,  ovate,  simple,  alter- 
nate, entire  or  serrated,  bright  shining  green 
above,  and  clothed  with  short,  close,  rather  soft 
hairs  beneath,  w-hich  give  to  the  under-side  a 
hairy  appearance.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
and  produced  in  great  abundance  in  simple  or 
axillary  bracteate  racemes  of  five  or  six  together  in 
JuneandJuly.  They  resemble  those  of  the  Orange. 
The  drupe  or  fruit  is  ovate-globose,  one-celled 
and  generally  three-seeded,  greenish  in  colour, 
nearly  dry  and  ripe  in  October.  It  is  a  native  of 
Syria  and  the  Levant,  and  is  not  uncommon  all 
over  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  is  natura- 
lised in  some  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  about 
Tivoli.  The  finest  plant  of  it  in  Britain  is  in  the 
Apothecaries'  Garden  at  Chelsea,  where  it  has  at- 
tained a  height  of  12  ft.  against  a  wall,  and 
flowers  prof  uselj'  every  year,  and  ripens  seed.  The 
Styrax  officinale  merits  a  place  in  every  choice 
collection  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  pure 
white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  June  and  July.  It  requires  a  rich,  light 
sandy  soil  on  account  of  its  hair-like  roots,  and  is 
increased  by  laj'ers,  cuttings,  and  seeds. 

Styrax  lasvigatum  (the  Smooth-leaved 
Styrax). — This  is  a  deciduous,  slender,  smooth- 
branched  shrub,  3  ft.  or  i  ft.  high  ;  native  of 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  in  swampy  places, 
flowering  in  July  and  August ;  the  leaves  are  oval- 
lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  rather  thin  in 
texture,  on  shortish  footstalks,  smooth  on  both 
surfaces,  and    irregularly  short-toothed  on  the 


edges,  with  the  points  entire  ;  flowers  axillary, 
twin  or  one -flowered  and  white  ;  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  red  Currant  ;  greenish,  and  ripe  in  the 
aut\imn.  Its  synonyms  are  Styrax  americanum, 
glabrum,  and  hcvc. 

Styrax  pulverulentum  (the  Powdery 
Styrax). — This  kind  forms  a  sln-ub  from  4  ft.  to 
0  ft.  high;  it  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia 
in  woods,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  stalkless,  or  obovate  and  ob- 
tuse ;  they  are  clothed  with  powdery  tomentum 
beneath,  and  smooth  above.  Flowers  axillary, 
and  mostly  by  threes  on  short  flower-stalks.  It  is 
sometimes  named  hcvigatum. 

Styrax  japonicum  (the  Japan  Styrax). 
— 'J'liis  forms  a  very  slender  branched  small 
shrub  or  tree,  with  the  leaves  smooth  on  the 
upper  side,  somewhat  powdery  beneath  ;  the 
leaves,  v.-hich  are  acute  jjointed,  taper  to 
the  base,  on  short  foot-stalks,  rather  thin  in  tex- 
ture, nearly  smooth  in  the  adult  state,  but  pow- 
dery on  the  under  side  when  young,  bright  green 
above,  pale  beneath,  entire  or  slightly  and  irregu- 
larlj'  toothed  on  the  margins,  bright  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  pallid  bencatli,  and  about  the  size 
of  those  of  ofticinale.  Flowers,  white,  axilLary, 
in  racemes,  and  produced  in  August ;  peduncles 
many  flowered,  and  almost  terminal. 


THE  PEIVETS   (LIGUSTRUM). 

One  of  tlie  most  accommodating  of  shrubs  is  the 
common  Privet,  thriving  as  it  does  almost  equally 
well  in  whatever  situation  it  may  be  planted. 
Even  on  dry  banks,  where  scarcely  anything  suc- 
ceeds, it  makes  itself  quite  at  home,  and  stands 
the  drought  well,  while  there  are  but  few  plants 
less  affected  by  the  drip  from  overhanging  trees. 
As  a  hedge  plant,  too,  it  is  in  general  use,  and 
may  be  kept  to  any  required  size,  although  the 
Japanese  L.  ovalifolium  being  of  quicker  growth 
is  now  often  employed  for  that  purpose.  Privet 
hedges  are  largely  used  for  sheltering  small  and 
tender  plants,  but  where  so  employed  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  roots  running  into  and 
robbing  the  spaces  intended  for  the  protected 
plants.  Of  late  years  some  of  the  Privets  have 
occupied  prominent  places  as  flowering  shrubs, 
and  well  deserve  them  when  in  flower  (and  they 
are  very  floriferous) ;  some  of  the  species,  such  as 
L.  japonicum,  lucidum,  and  sinense,  are  really 
charming.  The  species  are — 

L.  COKIACEUM  (the  thick-leaved  Privet). — A 
slow  sturdy-growing  plant  well  deserving  its 
name,  as  the  leaves  are  very  leathery,  almost 
round,  and  of  a  deep  green.  This  is  the  slowest 
growing  of  the  whole,  and  as  it  thrives  well  in 
confined  spaces  useful  for  town  gardens. 

L.  JAPOSICUM — A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub 
bearing  ovate  leaves  of  a  bright  glossy  green, 
from  i  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  fi'om  2  in.  to  3  in. 
broad  ;  its  foliage  alone  would  recommend  it,  but 
it  also  liears  an  abundance  of  pretty  white 
flowers.  This  species  attains  a  height  of  10  ft.  to 
12  ft.,  and  succeeds  best  when  somewhat  shaded, 
as  the  leaves  then  assume  a  darker  colour,  where- 
as when  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  they  become 
yellowish.  There  are  also  several  variegated 
varieties  varying  in  tlie  depth  and  colour  of  their 
variegation,  one  of  them,  tricolor,  wlien  grown 
under  glass,  being  of  a  very  bright  colour,  but 
scarcely  vigorous  enough  to  succeed  out-of-doors. 

L.  IjUCIDUM  (the  Wax  tree). — A  very  old  kind, 
having  been  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1793.  This 
species  forms  a  large  shrub  of  from  15  ft.  to  20 
ft.  in  height,  and  is  of  more  vigorous  growth  than 
L.  japonicum,  with  wliichit  is  often  confounded. 
It  may,  however,  be  readily  distinguished,  in 
addition  to  its  h.abit,  by  the  leaves  being  of  a 
darker  gi-een,  longer,  and  much  more  pointed.  It 
also  tlrrives  better  in  sunny  situations  than  L.  ja- 
ponicum, but  in  their  flowers  the  two  much  re- 
semble each  other.  The  largest  plant  of  L.  lucidum 
that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  close  to  the 
herbarium  on  Kew  Green,  in  the  small  front 
garden  of  a  private  house,  where  it  forms  a  jilant 
quite  20  ft.  in  height,  and  is,  during  the  season, 
laden  with  flowers,  L.  lucidum  macrophyllum  is 


a  variety  in  which  the  leaves  are  larger  and  not 
flat,  as  in  the  species,  but  concave,  so  as  to  form 
a  channel  down  the  centre.  This  species  is  often 
met  with  under  the  name  of  sinense,  which  is 
cjuite  distinct,  and  in  its  turn  is  often  known  as 
L.  Fortunei. 

L.  LATirOLlUM  KOBUSTUM. — LTnder  this  name 
there  has  been  introduced  from  the  Continent  a 
Privet  with  leaves  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the 
Laurel.  It  is  apparently  but  a  variety  of  L.  luci- 
dum, from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  larger 
leaves  and  longer  spikes  of  flowers.  Of  L.  lucidum 
there  is  also  a  variegated  kind. 

L.  OVALIFOLIUM, — A  native  of  Japan,  some- 
what fresembles  a  vigorous  variety  of  the  com- 
mon Privet,  and,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  many  places 
superseding  it  as  a  hedge  plant ;  but  although  it 
reaches  the  required  size  sooner,  yet  when  tliat  is 
attained  its  strong  growth  is  then  rather  a  draw- 
back to  it,  as  it  necessitates  more  frequent  clip- 
ping. This  kind  is  also  largely  employed  for  game 
coverts. 

L.  lineare  is  generally  considered  a  variety 
of  L.  japonicum,  but  it  diifers  from  that  kind  in 
so  many  respects,  that  for  horticultural  purposes 
it  is  sufficiently  distinct.  Its  linear  leaves  are 
quite  6  in.  long  and  not  more  than  1  in.  wide,  and 
much  thinner  than  those  of  L.  japonicum.  The 
flowers  are  more  sparingly  produced,  and  the  plant 
is  almost  deciduous.  It  is  also  met  with  in  nur- 
series under  the  name  of  angustifolium,  and  is 
apparently  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Loudon 
as  L.  salicifolium,  but  whether  a  variety  or  not,  it 
is  when  growing  freely  certainly  a  striking  kind. 

L.  sinen'SE. — A  charming  plant  in  shrubberies, 
being  about  the  end  of  August  covered  with 
beautiful  plumes  of  fragrant  white  flowers,  re- 
minding one  of  sprays  of  Spirisa  japonica.  The 
lea^-es  of  this  species  are  about  2  in.  long,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  the  edges  being  undulated; 
and  the  branches  growing  out  horizontally  from 
the  principal  stems  have  a  frond-like  appearance, 
whicli  is  heightened  by  the  regular  arrangement 
of  the  leaves.  It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  native  of 
China,  and  forms  an  evergreen  shrub  of  from 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high. 

L.  EOSMARINIFOLIUM. — Under  this  name  there 
is  a  very  small  growing  kind  to  be  found  in  the 
nurseries,  which  flowers  profusely  when  not  more 
than  1  It  high ;  it  is  certainly  an  interesting 
little  plant. 

There  are  also  several  other  kinds  in  cultiva- 
tion, such  as  L.  amurense.  about  which  at  ijreseut 
little  seems  to  be  known.  Alpha. 


SEASONABLE    NOTES. 

Woods    and  Plantations. 

The  principal  work  in  progress  during  the  present 
month  should  be  the  mowing  of  wood  and 
plantation  rides,  and  the  trimming  up  of 
their  sides ;  shooting  tracks  also  ought  to  be 
trimmed  and  new  ones  in  young  covers  made 
where  necessary.  After  so  long  a  spell  of  wet 
weather,  roads  and  rides  on  which  the  liaulage 
of  timber  and  other  wood  produce  has  been  going 
on,  will  need  attention  to  put  them  in  good  order: 
quarry,  or  otherwise  get  together  sufficient  stones, 
gravel,  or  other  material  for  the  rejiair  of  car- 
riage roads  during  autumn  and  winter.  The 
thinning  and  pruning  of  young  plantations  and 
the  cutting  away  of  rubbish  from  young  trees 
that  is  likely  to  injure  them  ought  to  be  finished 
off  at  once.  Staking  and  tying  standard  forest 
and  ornamental  trees  is  important  work  at 
this  season  that  should  not  be  overlooked  or 
neglected.  Where  planting  operations  have  been 
carried  on  and  ground  game  plentiful  wire  nett- 
ing is  the  surest  and  safest  protection  to  young 
trees ;  even  if  rabbits  are  said  to  be  kept  down 
and  are  somewhat  scarce,  and  wire  netting  is 
considered  unnecessai-y,  newly  planted  hard- 
woods and  evergreens  too  frequently  become 
victims'  to  the  nibbUng  of  rabbits  during 
frost  and  snow  ;  to  prevent  and  ensure  the  plants 
from  such  harm  I  have  found  it  a  simple, 
safe,  and  good  plan  to  "  bush  "  standard,  forest, 
and  ornamental  trees,  especially  Ash,  by  tying  a 
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couple  of  handfuls  of  Heath  round  them  near  the 
ground;  if  Heath  cannot  be  had,  young  Birch 
or  the  trimmings  of  Fir  trees  will  answer  the 
purpose  well  enough,  but  I  prefer  Heath  to  any 
other  material  if  it  can  be  readily  procured,  as  it 
will  last  for  several  years. 

Where  planting  is  in  contemplation  for  the  fast 
approaching  season  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
deciding  on  the  site  and  extent  to  be  planted,  as 
preparations  ouglit  to  be  commenced  early,  such 
as  enclosing,  draining,  cutting,  .and  clearing  away 
rubbish,  and  digging  holes  for  the  plants.  The 
present  is  a  favourable  time  to  transplant  ever- 
greens, particularly  so  while  the  weather  is  moist 
and  warm.  Hedge  trimming  and  cleaning  may 
now  be  done  as  opportunity  oilers  when  hands  are 
not  required  for  more  urgent  work.  Xlie  annual 
supply  of  charcoal  for  liome  use  should  now  be 
burnt  before  the  days  become  very  short.  The 
usual  stock  of  tirewood,  o\en,  and  fire-lighting 
faggots  must  be  got  ready  without  delay  and 
stored  away  in  stacks  or  sheds  when  dry  weather 
again  returns. 

During  a  wet  showery  time  something  like 
the  present,  woodmen  can  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  cutting  Ivy  off  trees  and  grubbing  out  its 
roots  wherever  it  is  establishing  itself  on  young  0;ik 
trees,  saplings,  or  indeed  on  anj'  other  hard  woods 
intended  for  profitable  timber.  In  parks,  plea- 
sure grounds,  hedgerows,  or  in  well  ornamented 
woods.  Ivy  may  bo  permitted  limited  freedom, 
especially  on  old,  picturesque,  and  inferior  trees, 
but  on  young  specimens  either  deciduous  or  ever- 
green it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  foothold  ; 
neither  should  it  receive  any  quarter  in  j'oung 
woods  or  plantations  intended  to  be  grown  for 
commerce.  Notwithstanding  all  that  llepton  or 
any  one  else  has  written  or  said  on  tlie  subject 
of  the  non-injury  of  Ivy  to  the  growth  of  trees, 
it  cannot  alter  the  veritable  fact  that  Ivy  is 
positively  injurious  to  the  free  growth  of  young 
trees  in  full  vigour,  particularly  young  Oak  and 
other  trees  with  smootli  bark.  No  argument,  I 
think,  can  convince  any  one  who  has  handled, 
barked,  and  worked  amongst  Oak  timber  that  Ivy 
is  not  harmful.  It  checks  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  bark,  stem,  branches,  and  leaves  of 
young  trees.  Even  in  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
matter,  without  practical  exparicnee  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  evil  results  accruing  therefrom  are  too 
apparent  and  obvious.  For  instance,  imagine  a 
healthy  young  tree  being  enveloped  in  [vy,  its 
trunk  tightly  laced  in  a  mat  of  rope-like  shoots, 
its  neck,  bead,  and  arms  girdled  and  muffled  up 
in  WTeaths  of  evergreen — wliy,  the  wonder  is 
how  such  a  tree  so  heavily  handicapped  and 
clothed  can  keep  on  growing  at  all.  My  advice  to 
owners  of  fine  timber  trees  is  not  to  permit  Ivy 
to  take  possession  of  tliem;  surely  there  are 
plenty  of  old  or  otherwise  inferior  and  damaged 
trees  on  most  estates  that  m.i\'  be  given  up  to  Ivy 
to  luxuriate  on  and  display  its  highly  ornament.-il 
festoons  of  glossy  greenery  without  its  being 
allowed  to  cncroa<'h  on  and  cripple  fine  trees. 
Honeysuckle  is  anotlicr  ornamental  climber  that 
should  be  kept  under  in  young  jilantations.  If 
allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  Larch  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  growth  its  will  utterly  destroy 
the  leading  shoots  and  damage  the  trees  so  much 
that  they  become  almost,  and  in  many  cases,  quit 
worthless. 

In  the  nursery  ground  the  transplanting  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  may  forthwith  be  don 
During  wet  weather  cuttings  of  shrubs  and  trees 
can  be  made  when  the  "hands''  are  unable  to 
work  outside.  Trim  and  clean  hedges.  Make 
compost  heaps  of  road  parings,  weeds,  .-md 
quick-lime:  turn  and  well  mix  old  compost 
heaps  and  re-form  them  into  steep  ridged 
mounds.  Look  over  hardwood  trees  and  clean 
their  stems  by  pruning  off  branches  and  dis- 
budding to  about  one-third  their  height ;  lighten 
the  heads  of  standard  trees  bf  foreshortening 
the  largest  and  heaviest  branches,  and  thin  out 
the  shoots  where  they  are  too  numerous,  leaving 
the  central  or  main  shoot  intact  to  form  the 
backbone.  Shrubs  that  are  getting  straggling  in 
their  habit  and  encroaching  on  one  another  should 


be  slightly  trimmed  round,  and  any  strong  bare 
.shoots  well  cut  back.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  deciduous  trees  that  are  to  go  out  this  season, 
and  arc  sufficiently  ripened  in  the  wood  may  be 
lifted,  sized,  and  thinly  heeled  in,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  cover  their  roots  with  plenty  of  soil,  so 
as  to  be  secure  them  from  frosts  in  case  they  may 
not  bo  removed  before  the  severe  winter  months. 

G.  1!. 

Variegated  Thorn.- -We  consider  this 
worth  growing  only  as  a  variety.  As  a  variegated 
tree  for  producing  effect  it  is  valueless,  compared 
with  such  trees  as  Quercus  Cerris  variegata  (the 
Variegated  Turkey  Oak),  Cornus  Mas  variegata 
(Variegated  Cornelian  Cherry),  Ulmus  cainpestris 
argentca  (Variegated  Engli.sh  Elm),  and  others, 
consequently  we  have  discontinued  propagating 
it. — SALTMARSit  &  Sons,  Chelmsford. 

Prickly  Oak  (Qu3rous  coccifera). — I  brought 
some  Acorns  of  this  from  the  forest  near  Hyferes 
where  it  forms  the  main  undergrowth,  evergreen, 
and  never  exceeds  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height. 
I  sowed  them  in  June,  and  they  are  now  nice 
plants  a  few  inches  high.  Should  it  prove  hardy 
it  would  be  useful  where  a  low  evergreen  growth 
is  required,  such  as  would  not  intercept  a  distant 
view,  but  it  is  hardly  ornamental  enough  to  de- 
serve a  place  in  the  greenhouse. — Geoegb  H. 
Cornwall,  dioccas  Court,  Hereford.  [In  the 
arboretum  at  Kew  this  Oak  is  a  stunted  bush 
about  5  ft.  in  height.  It  is  apparently  hardy. 
We  saw  it  some  years  ago  in  a  thriving  condition 
in  Gloucestershire.] 


E.\MBLE3  OF  A  PLANT  COLLECTOR. 
(  Continued  from  p.  iU/O.) 
As  my  time  was  short  to  spend  in  Yeddo,  and 
my  next  journey  a  long  one,  I  decided  to  start 
overland  iirst  to  Nikko  on  my  way,  and  then 
to  Awomori,  the  northernmost  port  in  the  island 
of  Nippon.  I  -was  obliged  to  go  overland,  as  the 
steamers  were  not  running  to  Ilakodati  in  Yesso, 
on  account  of  the  civil  war  in  the  south.  ]\Iy 
journey  was  over  .500  miles,  and  I  left  Yeddo 
(with  only  a  .Japanese  map)  in  the  last  week  in 
May.  The  season  compared  with  that  of  England 
was  some  three  weeks  earlier;Wheat  was  in  car, 
and  nice  just  appearing  in  the  thickly-sown 
watery  seed  beds.  AVe  left  Yeddo,  and  after  two 
days'  travelling  arrived  atNildio  ;  a  magnificent 
avenue  of  Cryptomeria  occupied  oO  miles  of 
the  road;  one  tree  blown  down  measured  17." 
ft.  long  and  (1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  I 
counted  the  rings  in  a  sawn  log  from  another  tree 
and  there  were  .'UO  ;  hence,  I  suppose,  we  may 
say  it  was  .'UO  years  old.  I  was  told  the  avenue 
was  planted  about  ."iOO  years  ago  by  a  daimio, 
as  a  gift  to  the  first  Shogun,  the  founder  of  the 
.Shogunate.  The  scenery  was  magnificent ;  the 
highest  mountain,  Shirani  Jan,  is  about  !)000 
ft.  high,  and  is  about  10  miles  from  iSikko.  I 
left  Nilcko  and  proceeded  on  my  journey.  The 
road  from  Yeddo  is  very  good,  beiui^  one  of 
the  old  dalmio  roads,  and  the  highway  from 
the  north  to  the  seat  of  government  at  Yeddo  ; 
in  the  old  days  the  road  was  better  kept  than 
it  is  now,  and  I  was  told  that  wdien  a  prince 
was  en  route  for  Yeddo  .scarcely  a  stone  or  weed 
was  to  be  seen  the  whole  way ;  trees  were  planted 
for  considerable  distances,  and  formed  splendid 
avenues.  Tlie  country  thus  far  was  mostly  Hat, 
and  paddy  fields  bordered  the  road  north  on  both 
sides.  .'Vway  on  the  left  eovdd  be  seen  the  snow- 
capped ridge  of  mountains  stretching  from  north 
to  soutli  of  Nippon,  and  in  the  early  morning 
the  scenery  was  fine.  AVe  passed  numerous  vil- 
lages, and  generally  the  country  was  tliickly 
populated,  and  the  fields  finely  cultivated.  In 
the  larger  towns  we  bad  very  good  hotels, 
and  rooms  beautifully  clean.  "\Ve  arrived 
at  Lendai,  and  found  it  a  very  large  towTi, 
to   all  appearance   almost    as    big   as    Yeddo. 


After  leaving  Lendai  the  road  got  very  uneven, 
and  in  some  places  almost  mountainous.  I  was 
obliged  to  walk  in  many  places,  and  our  baggage 
was  sent  on  horses  and  bidlocks.  We  came  to 
a  town  called  Morioka,  from  which  a  fine  moun- 
tain can  bo  easily  reached.  I  made  a  trip  up  the 
hill,  but  found  very  little  to  interest  me.  1  also 
made  several  short  journeys  off  the  road  between 
Morioka  and  Awomori.  I  found  a  greenish 
Aquilegia  growing  plentifully  on  one  bill.  The 
forests  were  principally  Oaks,  Jlaple.s,  Chestnuta, 
Bircli,  and  Alders ;  over  the  low  hills  Eulalia 
and  Lespideza  bicolor  were  growing  for  miles, 
and  quite  4  ft.  high,  intermixed  with  abundance 
of  I'teris  aquilina.  After  leaving  Morioka  I 
found  tlie  country  very  thinly  inhabited;  in 
.some  places  we  went  fm*  seven  or  eight  miles 
wit  hout  seeing  a  house  or  signs  of  cultivation. 
After  fourteen  days'  hard  travelling  we  arrived  at 

A'womori,  the  northern  town  of  Nippon. 
Here  I  was  obliged  to  wait  several  days  for  a 
steamer  to  take  me  across  tlie  straits  of  Trugar 
to  Ilakodati,  about  sixty  miles.  Here  I  decided 
to  make  a  trip  to  a  mountain  about  twelve  miles 
out  from  the  town.  I  took  a  ramble  in  the 
evening  round  Aw-omori,  and  passing  a  garden 
1  saw'  a  particularly  handsome  Abies.  1  asked 
permission  from  the  owner  to  examine  the  tree.  I 
found  it  to  be  a  new  species.  I  wished  I  could 
have  transferred  it  as  it  was  to  England.  Its 
foliage  was  light  green,  all  the  leaves  lying  flat 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  branches;  and  I  was  told  by 
the  Japanese  that  he  took  it  as  a  small  plant  from 
the  mountain  I  intended  visiting.  Of  course  I 
immediately  gave  orders  for  a  thorough  search 
on  the  mountain,  and  went  home,  but  not  to 
sleep  that  night :  my  thoughts  were  too  much 
bent  on  the  new  Conifer,  and  the  next  day  I  left 
Awomori  for  the  mountain  in  question.  -  I 
started  to  walk,  with  one  coolie  with  me  to  carry 
my  vasculum,  expecting  to  have  horses  to  ride 
back.  AVe  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  at 
8  o'clock,  and  we  then  procured  a  guide.  AA'e 
were  walking  and  climbing  from  b  till  1,  when 
I  found  we  had  ascended  ;!.jOO  ft.  AVe  had 
passed  over  a  most  difficult  road,  and  the  track 
we  had  followed  now  came  to  an  end  in  a  dense 
Bamboo  scrub.  Far  above  us  could  be  seen  the 
long-wished-for  Abies  in  large  quantities.  Once 
I  was  so  near  that  I  could  see  the  cones  standing 
up  on  the  branches,  but  I  could  not  reach  any 
of  the  trees.  It  was  impossible  to  get  up 
through  the  Bamboo.  I  tried  the  a.scent  up  the 
river  gorge,  but  had  1o  turn  back ;  and  after 
struggling  about  for  nearly  two  hours  we  gave 
up  the  search.  I  dined  on  the  rocks  by  a  pretty 
waterfall,  and  contented  myself  with  gathering 
specimens  of  Ferns  and  the  plants  growing  round 
to  dry.  We  returned  in  a  terrific  thunderstorm, 
li.iving  to  pass,  as  it  were,  through  the  clouds 
down  the  mountain.  AVe  could,  as  it  were, 
almost  feel  the  thunder,  and  several  times  we 
lost  our  way  in  the  dense  mist  and  rain.  We 
arrived  in  Awomori  at  '■)  in  the  evening,  very 
much  put  out  at  not  being  able  to  procure  speci- 
mens. We  walked  about  thirty-four  miles  that 
day.  I,  however,  left  again  the  following 
morning  on  hoivseback  with  mv  boy  and 
a  ehareoal-burner  for  a  guide.  AVe  ascended 
tlie  mountain  by  another  road.  AA"hen  we 
were  about  I'OOO  ft.  up,  we  passed  over  a 
large  sloping  tract  of  land  covered  with  Lily 
of  the  Valley  now  in  full  bloom.  I  had 
never  seen  such  masses  before  ;  they  were  gi'ow- 
ing  in  a  perfectly  exposed  situation,  not  a  tree 
for  at  least  half  a  mile  to  shade  them.  We 
descended  into  the  river  (not  the  same  we  were 
in  yesterday),  and  after  a  stiff  climb  with  our 
horses,  again  skirted  the  forest  about  .'!000  ft. 
on  the  north  side :  we  were  on  the  south  before. 
I  found  the  Bamboo  was  not  near  so  thick,  and 
here  I  discovered  a  fine  evergreen  Lastrea  now 
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called  Maximowiczi ;  a  hardy  evergreen  L'omaria 
-with  fronds  2i  ft.  lon<^ ;  and  an  Arum  with 
enormous  leaves — a  swamp  plant  with  a  wliite 
spathe  ahout  4  in.  long.  Several  Actinidiaswith 
white  and  coloured  leaves  were  twining  every- 
where, and  at  last  I  came  suddenly  on  a  clearing 
of  burnt  forest,  in  wliich  there  were  two  or 
three  fine  specimens  of  the  much-wished-for 
Abies.  I  was  soon  at  the  top  of  one  of  tlie 
trees,  and  was  rewarded  with  half-a-dozen  fine 
cones  and  "branches.  I  felt  I  had  done  enough 
for  one  day,  so  we  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  specimens,  and  I  felt  convinced  a  new 
species  had  been  discovered.  I'r.  Masters  has 
since  named  it  Abies  Mariesi. 

Near  here  I  discovered  a  swamp  in  which 
several  almost  boilmg  sulphur  springs  were 
oozing  out:  the  mountain  is  evidently  an  old 
volcano.  This  is  by  far  the  wildest  part  of  Japan 
I  have  seen,  and  very  few  Japanese^  even  have 
ever  been  where  we  rested  to-day.  We  disturbed 
two  black  bears  upon  whicli  we  came  suddenly ; 
they  had  a  good  looli,  and  were  soon  out  of 
slglit.  On  the  deep  rotten  Bamboo  leaves  were 
hundreds  of  snakes  sunning  themselves,  all  of 
them  harmless. 

As  we  returned  along  an  old  lane  near  a  for- 
saken temple  I  found  a  grove  of  another,  to  me, 
new  Fir.  I  thought  I  bad  found  Abies  Douglasi ; 
it  was  so  much  like  it,  and  quite  as  handsome. 
I  went  to  the  top  of  one  and  my  boy  another, 
and  we  found  an  old  dry  cone;  then  I  thought  it 
was  Abies  Veitchi,  and  took  specimens  as  being 
such,  and  it  was  not  till  1  had  been  in  Yesso 
that  I  found  out  my  mistake.  I,  however,  think 
it  to  be  a  variety  of  A.  Veitchi  ;  it  is  a  stronger 
grower,  and  if  anything  a  finer  Fir  than  A. 
Veitchi ;  both  are  very  fine :  it  is  also  a  fine  timber 
tree  of  quick  growth.  Dr.  Masters  has  named  it 
Abies  sachalensis,  and  having  found  two  new 
Firs,  my  trip  quite  repaid  me  for  all  my  trouble, 
and  my  only  thought  now  was,  how  could  I  pro- 
cure seeds  ?  I  found  when  I  returned  from  the 
mountain  that  my  baggage  had  been  taken  to 
another  house  away  in  the  country.  During  our 
absence  a  fire  had  lu'oken  out  in  the  town  of 
An'omori,  and  quite  half  the  town  was  burnt,  in 
all  ahout  1000  houses.  What  was  a  pretty 
Japanese  town  in  the  morning  was  now  lines  of 
black  charred  posts.  We  were,  however,  trans- 
ferred to  good  quarters — to  a  villa  residence 
with  a  nice  garden,  and  very  clean  and  neatly 
furnished.  Our  host  was  a  great  man  for  plants 
and  gardening,  and  was  delighted  when  I  made 
him  a  present  of  a  couple  of  small  plants  of 
Abies  Mariesi ;  he  also  gave  me  a  valuable  des- 
cription of  Yeaso,  for  on  both  sides  of  the  island 
he  had  been  a  traveller.  We  left  our  host  in 
the  morning  to  go  on  hoard  the  steamer  for 
Hakodati.  C.  Maries. 
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Pansies. — Miss  Jekyll  says  "These  have  been 
in  flower  since  Blarcli  and  are  still  a  mass  of  bloom, 
but  going  off  in  size  and  colour.  I  am  cutting 
them  all  over  to  get  a  second  bloom."  What  a 
sacrifice  !  The  Tansies  here  are  as  bright  in  colour 
as  in  spring,  and  much  more  profuse  as  regards 
bloom — masses  of  gold  and  purple.  About  once  a 
fortnight  all  the  seed  vessels  are  carefully  re- 
moved, and  in  that  lies  the  secret  of  their  pro- 
longed vigour  and  beauty.  The  process  is  simple, 
and  the  results  most  satisfactorj'. — A.  G.,  Mid- 
Scotland. 

Pelargonium  Bonfire. — I  notice  that  this 
is  the  onlv  one  that  shows  colour  at  a  distance, 
and  a  bed  of  it  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  grey 
A'iola  alternating  and  edged  with  Dactylis,  is  the 
best  of  all  the  flowering  beds  here.  I  must,  how- 
ever, say  a  word  of  praise  for  the  Alternanthera 
and  dwarf  succulerit  beds  (I  will  not  call  them 
"  carpet "),  for  tliey  are  as  bright  as  ever,  and  do 
their  best  to  cheer  the  melancholy  of  gray  and 
green.— E.  H.  W. 


POTATO   CULTURE.* 

After  shortly  adverting  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Potato,  3ir.  Farquhar  said.  Few  vegetables 
are  so  badly  treated  in  respect  to  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  as  Potatoes.  While  everyone  possessed 
of  a  small  bit  of  ground  makes  an  attempt  to 
grow  them,  they  are  too  often  planted  in  ground 
which  had  lain  undisturbed  since  the  Potatoes 
were  dug  the  former  season.  Under  such 
treatment  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make  great 
returns.  Soil  and  its  conditions  are  important 
elements  to  successful  cultivation  ;  and  whether 
the  natural  soil  intended  for  that  crop  be  peat, 
loam,  clay,  or  sandy,  or  combinations,  I  would 
say  trench  thoroughly  l'>  in.  or  18  in.  deep  at 
least,  and  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  possible  ; 
and  in  gardens  generally  at  that  season  there  are 
accumulations  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  as 
the  stems  of  Cabbages  and  others  of  the 
Brassica  tribe,  herbaceous  flower-stems,  leaves, 
and  grass,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  useful  in  the 
bottom  of  each  trench.  These  act  as  drainage, 
and  assist  to  keep  the  soil  open,  and  allow 
atmospheric  influences  to  play  the  more  impor- 
tant part  of  breaking  up  and  disintegrating. 
Trenches  SJ  ft.  to  3  ft.  should  be  thrown  into 
ridges,  picking  out  all  stones  of  any  size,  and 
throwing  the  rougher  portions  of  the  soil  to  the 
surface.  The  ground  selected  should  also  have  a 
f  ree  open  exposure,  not  by  any  means  shadedeither 
by  trees,  hedges,  or  walls,  as  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  the  free  development  of  the  Po- 
tato than  shade  of  any  kind.  It  may  add  to  the 
tops,  but  diminishes  the  roots,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Every  one  growing  Potatoes  is  anxi- 
ous to  obtain  a  few  from  the  open  ground  as 
early  as  possible,  either  by  planting  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  or  early  border,  but  those  who  have 
neither  of  these  advantages  may,  with  a  little 
extra  labour,  convert  a  whole  quarter  of  ground, 
so  as  to  give  similar  advantages  to  early  crops, 
by  commencing  at  the  north  end  of  the  quarter, 
and  turning  it  up  in  trenches  of  7  ft.,  the 
trenches  running  from  east  to  west,  and  with  a 
slope  to  the  south  of  li'  in.  on  the  trench  of  7ft. 
This  will  give  lines  5  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  apart, 
and  will  produce  crops  heavier  and  about  as 
early  as  from  the  borders.  Before  coming  to 
speak  of  seed  and  planting,  I  think  it  proper  to 
name  a  few  sorts,  not  a  competitor's  list,  but 
such  as  have  been  found  in  general  to  be  good, 
useful  sorts  for  tal)le  use,  and  most  of  which 
are  likely  to  retain  a  place  in  the  seeds- 
man's catalogue  for  some  time,  viz. — White 
Kidney — Ashleaf  of  .sorts.  Early  Ashtop  Fluke, 
Woodstock  Kidney,  Snowflake,  and  IMagnum 
Bonum.  Coloured  Kidney — Purple  Ashleaf, 
Bountiful,  Staffold  Hall,  and  Ked  llegents. 
White  Round — llandsworthEarly,WhiteForty- 
fold,  (Coldstream,  Regents,  and  Victoria.  Co- 
loured Round — Fort3'-f old,  Emperor,  Grampian, 
and  Blue  Fluke.  I  refrain,  as  I  have  just  said, 
from  giving  names  of  sorts  suitable  for  com- 
petition ;  these  \a.vj  so  much  every  year ,_  besides 
the  competition  table  requires  colour,  size,  and 
shape  only,  while  for  the  table  a  -white  mealy 
Potato  of" good  quality  and  of  moderate  uniform 
size  is  always  preferred. 

Seed  on  sets. — Previous  to  the  disease  much 
abuse  existed  as  to  a  proper  selection.  Some  used 
all  the  larger  roots  for  table  use,  and  planted 
only  the  small  refuse,  while  others  chopped  them 
all  and  sundry  with  a  spade  to  save  time  in  cut- 
ting. Both  was  a  great  abuse,  and  must  have 
occasioned  bad  results.  At  the  present  time  good 
cultivators  are  divided  as  to  their  opinions.  The 
one  prefers  to  use  moderate-sized  tubers  whole. 


*  Read  hy  Mr.   R.  Farquhar,  Fyvie,   at    the    North  of 
Scotland  Association's  Meeting,  Aberdeen. 


cutting  all  the  eyes  but  one,  or  even  very  large 
Potatoes,  doing  the  same,  giving  distance  in 
planting ;  or  they  may  plant  as  they  are,  and 
take  off  the  extra  shoots  as  they  appear  above 
ground ;  while  the  other  system  comes  to  us 
from  America,  and  is  now  in  very  general  use — 
viz.,  that  of  cutting  up  the  largest  and  finest- 
shaped  Potatoes  in  single  eyes,  anddustingwith 
lime  to  prevent  the  loss  of  sap.  This  I  find  is 
the  most  economical,  and  it  gives  the  best- 
formed  tubers  and  the  largest  returns.  The 
most  notable  example  of  thi.s  method  was  the 
Hooper's  contest  of  187-">,  in  which  from  1  lb. 
of  sets  planted  (Snowflake  and  Eureka  were  the 
sorts  selected),  the  results  were  from  GO  to  fiOO 
lbs.  of  sound  produce  ;  the  number  of  eyes  into 
which  1  lb.  was  cut  varied  from  48  to  72,  and 
were  planted  12  in.  to  18  in.  apart  in  the  lines, 
which  were  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  asunder.  The  sets 
should,  if  possible,  be  selected  while  digging  up, 
and  thev  sliould  not  be  over-ripe,  selecting  the 
most  uniform  and  true  of  the  type.  This  is  often 
to  be  known  as  much  by  the  haulm  as  by  the 
tubers.  They  are  then  to  be  laid  aside  on  shelves 
or  lofts,  or  any  airy  place  under  cover,  thinly 
spread  out  where  they  can  be  looked  over,  and 
diseased  or  injured  ones  picked  out — ultimately 
to  be  stored,  each  sort  by  itself,  in  shallow 
boxes  or  cellars,  where  they  can  be  clear  of 
frost  and  not  too  warm  nor  close  to  induce  an 
early  growth.  Potatoes,  except  for  forcing 
purposes,  should  not  be  allowed  to  sprout  be- 
fore planting.  When  such  growth  does  take 
place,  and  is  broken  off,  it  is  just  so  much  the 
energy  of  the  plant  wasted ;  hence  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  same  results  as  from  healthy 
sets. 

Plaxtixg. — If  very  early  Potatoes  are  de- 
sired, forcing  in  pots  or  boxes  is  the  most  con- 
venient, and,  if  large  enough,  they  may  remain 
in  such  till  they  come  to  maturity,  planting  but 
one  seed  in  each,  and  earthing  up  as  they  grow. 
Forcing  in  frames  or  pits  is  the  most  common, 
using  from  2  ft.  to  y  ft.  of  hot  manure,  mixed 
with  leaves,  to  produce  a  gentle  heat,  and  when 
it  subsides,  10  in.  or  12  in.  of  light,  open  mould 
placed  upon  it.  Thereafter  the  Potatoes  are 
planted,  two  lines  under  each  ordinary-sized 
light.  The  sets  may  be  started  2  in.  or  o  in. ;  if 
desired  early,  plant  shallow  and  earth  up  as 
they  grow :  also  cover  at  night  with  mats  or 
straw" to  protect  them  from  frost,  and  as  they 
advance  to  maturity  a  considerable  amount  of 
air  is  given,  which  adds  both  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  Potatoes.  In  forcing  the  Potato, 
it  invariably  is  the  Ashleaf  or  some  of  its 
varieties  that  is  used;  these  should  never  be  cut 
for  forcing ;  use  medium-sized  sets  whole  and 
place  them  perpendicular,  thick  end  upper- 
most, so  that  when  all  are  planted  in  one  way 
the  crops  come  more  uniform  and  earlier  to 
maturity.  Those  also  who  grow  I'otatoes  iu 
eai-ly  borders,  or  such  beds  as  I  have  mentioned, 
use  "the  Ashleaf,  started  and  carefully  trans- 
planted with  a  trowel,  placing  over  the  roots  at 
the  time  a  handful  of  refuse  soil  frorn  the  pot- 
ting ben^h,  or  some  such  dry  material.  Lines 
2  ft.  apart  are  sufiicient,  and  when  they  appear 
above  ground,  if  there  be  any  danger  from  frost, 
examine  daily  and  draw  the  mould  over  them. 
Besides  flower-pots,  mats,  hoards,  and  branches 
are  all  used  for  purposes  of  protection.  In 
treating  of  the  more  general  planting  of  the 
main  garden  crop— say  in  February  or  JMarcli, 
according  as  the  season  is  suitable  and  the  soil 
diy- if  the  ground  has  been  trenched  in  autumn, 
as  recommended,  the  ridges  should  now  be 
levelled  down,  and  if  the  ground  require  any 
heavy  manure,  such  as  that  of  cows  or  horses,  or 
old  iiot-bed  manure,  this  can  he  dug_  in  pre- 
paratory to  taking  out  the  lines.  Avoid  fresh 
manure,  as  it  injures  the  flavour  of  the  Potatoes. 
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The  lines  should  run  south  and  north  if  possible. 
These,  then,  are  to  be  marked  off  only  a  few 
inclies  deep,  either  with  the  hoe  or  spade,  ■'?  ft. 
apart,  and  into  these,  at  planting  time,  the 
lighter  manures  are  often  used  with  advantage, 
as  wood  ashes,  leaf  mould,  lime,  salt,  woollen 
ra^s,  bone  dust,  guano,  soot,  and  Potato  manure. 
I  do  not  mean  all  of  these  to  be  usedat  one  time, 
but  one,  two,  or  three,  as  may  be  thought 
necessary  for  the  ground,  and  according  to  the 
planter's  choice  in  selecting  and  his  means  of 
obtaining  them.  The  sets  may  be  from  10  in.  to 
lo  in.  apart  in  the  lines,  and  some  time  after 
planting,  the  ground  between  the  lines  should 
be  dug  up  with  a  four-pronged  digging  fork. 
Hoeing  and  earthing  up  is  then  all  that  is 
nece.'isary  till  the  crop  is  ripe.  Two  or  three 
points  are  necessary  to  be  considered  in  respect 
to  Potato  culture,  viz.,  do  everything  to  the 
ground  when  in  a  dry  state;  give  plenty  of  space 
according  to  the  respective  sorta,  so  that  the 
roots  and  tops  may  liave  ample  room  for  de- 
velopment; plant  shallow,  eyes  always  upper- 
most, and  cover  lightly.  The  sorts  of  Potatoes 
for  the  main  crop  are  more  varied  than  for 
forcing,  but  the  white  kidneys  are  preferred 
for  table  use  during  summer,  while  round 
sorts  are  in  general  tlie  heaviest  croppers  and 
more  in  use  with  amateurs  and  for  market  pur- 
poses. The  coloured  varieties  are  better  keepers 
and  of  better  quality  for  w'inter  and  spring  use. 

Storing. — Potatoes  are  often  stored  in  what 
are  called  pits  on  the  ground,  placing  each  sort 
by  itself  or  in  such  quantities  as  miglit  be  suit- 
aiile  for  taking  indoors  at  once.  These  are 
covered  eitlier  with  turf,  straw,  dried  fern,  or 
rushes,  whatever  may  be  the  easiest  obtained, 
and  afterwards  a  good  covering  of  earth  is 
placed  above  all,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
protect  them  from  frost.  The  Potatoes  so  covered 
should  always  be  dry,  and  all  such  as  might  be 
showingsymptomsof  decay  or  in  anyway  injured 
should  be  taken  out.  But  from  tlie  e.xpei-ience 
of  last  winter,  I  would  advise  those  having 
much  to  do  in  keeping  Potatoes  either  to  use 
cellars, or  to  have  a  house  set  apart  for  Potatoes 
where  they  could  be  conveniently  looked  over 
during  a  long  stormy  winter,  so  as  easily  to 
obtain  the  daily  supply,  and  to  pick  out  "any 
that  might  be  going  wrong:  but  even  here 
they  must  be  well  protected  with  layers  of  dry 
earth,  sand,  or  ashes,  covered  over  properly  with 
some  dry  and  light  material,  easily  removed  and 
effective  against  frost,  because  tliey  ought  to  be 
kept  dark  and  close  to  retain  the  good  qualities 
of  a  proper  Potato. 

Seed  haisixg  becomes  necessary  in  order  to 
improve  the  sorts,  as  a  degeneracy  in  the  Potato 
is  known  to  exist.  Some  speak  of  growing  the 
same  sort  for  tliirty  years  without  detecting 
any  deterioration  in  tlie  sort,  but  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  is  generally  given  as  the  limits  of  a 
race;  but  undergond  culture  and  acliange  of  soils, 
many  last  good  much  longer.  Since  the  disease 
of  lhirly-(ive  years  ago  the  raising  of  new  sorts 
from  si'ed  has  been  often  recommended  as  the 
IH'incipal  remedy  for  getting  clear  of  it.  Many 
therefore  resorted  to  seed  raising  without  the 
knowledge  of  selection  by  hybridising;  so  many 
of  the  new  names  we  yearly  hear  of,  most  of 
them  soon  fall  to  the  ground,  because,  when  out 
of  the  raiser's  hands,  it  is  discovered  very  often 
that  though  new,  they  are  not  better  than  sorts 
we  liad  before.  Xow  it  is  only  tliose  who  at- 
tend to  fertilising,  .selecting  sorts  po.ssessiug  tlie 
qualities  sought  for,  that  are  rewarded  with 
succe.-is,  and  even  in  their  case  there  is  much 
chance  work,  for  out  of  perhaps  100  plants  or 
seedlings,  only  a  few  may  be  worth  retaining, 
and  perhaps  none.  The  work  no  doulit  is  simple, 
but  it  requires  a  mind  thoroughly  interested  in 
it,  also  leisure  and  close  observation  to  work  it 


out,  as  from  the  time  the  collecting  of  the  seed 
takes  place  it  takes  three  years  before  the  quality 
of  the  tubers  can  be  ascertained.  And  according 
to  Mr.  Fenn,  one  of  the  most  successful  raisers 
of  the  present  day,  and  one  who  has  more  good 
sorts  before  the  public  than  any  other,  it  takes 
four  to  five  years  before  the  true  tvpe  of 
character  is  fixed.  New  .sorts  are  also  often  in- 
creased by  cuttings. 

DiSEA.SES.  —  The  Potato  has  been  at  two 
ilifferent  periods  threatened  with  extermination. 
The  first  mishap  was  the  curl  in  1704,  for  which 
vhe  only  remedy  then  known  was  obtaining  seed 
from  a  colder  clime,  a  practice  which  still  holds 
good,  and  for  the  same  reason  seed  not  thoroughly 
matured  is  also  recommended.  The  next  was 
the  murrain,  or  fungus,  the  resting  spores  of 
whicli  yiv.  AVcrtliington  Smith  discovered  and 
named  Peronospora  infestans.  This  disea.se  first 
broke  out  in  ls4-'),  since  which  it  has  never 
entirely  left  us,  and  neither  .science  nor  art  has 
been  able  to  find  a  remedy.  Some  sorts  are  said 
to  be  disease  proof,  but  I  have  never  found  any 
Potato  to  be  so.  I  have  more  faith  in  thorough 
good  cultivation  than  anything  else.  Select  good 
sound  sets  which  have  not  been  sprouted,  plant 
in  ground  possessing  all  the  requisite  manures  to 
bring  the  plants  to  proper  maturity,  and  not  too 
ricli  to  induce  luxuriant  tops ;  also  well  pulver- 
ised and  entirely  free  from  shade.  Plant  in 
spring  when  the  heat  gets  into  the  ground  neither 
too  early  nor  too  late  ;  also  lift  early.  Autumn 
planting  has  been  recommended  as  a  cure.  I 
have  tried  it,  but  never  found  any  advantage,  so 
I  gave  it  up. 


Potato  planting, — Mr.  James  Howard  wTites 
to  the  Times  as  follows  respecting  his  experiments 
on  autumn  and  spring  planting  Potatoes  :  On 
November  3  a  piece  of  land  which  had  yielded  a 
heavy  crop  of  Champions  was  planted  with  llivers' 
Royal  Ashleaf,  the  rows  being  45  yards  long  each, 
and  97  sets  being  put  into  each  row.  One  por- 
tion of  the  land  was  left  unmanured  (purposely) ; 
the  other  had  a  dressing  of  soot.  The  remaining- 
portion  of  the  ground  was  planted  on  JMarch  29 
with  the  same  variety  of  Potato,  one  section  being 
unmanured  and  the  other  dressed  with  soot.  The 
autumn  portion  of  the  unmanured  plots  averaged 
1 U  J  lb.,  per  row,  the  spring-planted  98  lb.  perrow. 
The  autumn-planted  portion  dressed  with  soot 
yielded  137  lb.  per  row,  and  the  spring  portion 
110  lb.  A  second  exjDeriment  was  made  upon 
another  plot  of  ground  from  whicli  a  crop  of 
Onions  had  been  taken.  Three  rows,  each  11 
yards  long,  were  planted  on  November  12  with 
Pivers"  Koyal  Ashleaf,  and  three  rows  on  March 
29  with  the  same  variety.  Tlie  average  yield  of 
the  former  is  5S  lb.,  the  latter  49  lb.  per  row.  Two 
rows  of  lieauty  of  Hebron,  planted  alongside,  on 
November  12  and  March  29,  yielded  respectively 
1 10  lb.  and  104  lb.,  while  two  other  rows  of  W'ood"- 
stock  Kidneys  yielded  respectively  1112  lb.  and 
69  lb. — an  iistonishing  difference  in  favour  of  the 
autumn-planted.  Deep  planting  in  autiinni,  8  in. 
to  9  in.,  is  needed.  The  late  severe  winter  pruvcd 
that  even  this  was  not  a  sufficient  dci>tli  if  jilantcd 
upon  ridges— (h-ills,  as  they  are  tenned  in  Scot- 
land. I  planted  a  portion  of  a  field  upon  ridges 
or  drills,  the  seed  upon  which  was  completely 
destroyed  by  frost ;  while  upon  plots  planted  on 
the  fiat  in  precisely  similar  land— boulder  clay  — 
not  a  set  was  touched.  The  results  this  year  have 
not  been  so  clearly  in  favour  of  autumn'  pl.anting 
as  last  year,  exce];it  that  the  crops  both  ye.ars  were 
rijio  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  spring-planted 
ones,  and  thus  might  have  been  gathered  both 
years  before  disease  made  its  appearance. 


Fern,  mentioned  in  The  Garden  (p.  199).  Deep 
down  in  the  clefts  of  the  limestone  rocks  close  by 
the  sea-shore,  it  may  be  found  luxuriating  in  the 
moist  and  mild  climate  of  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  influence  of  the  sea  protects  it 
from  the  frosts  of  winter.  Although  quantitie.? 
are  annually  brought  by  children  for  sale  to  visi- 
tors, it  is  still  possible  to  find  it  amongst  the  more 
distant  rocks,  where  also  abouml  Asplenium  mari- 
tirnum,  crested  and  fringed  forms  of  Scolopen- 
drium,  liryas  octopetala.  Geranium  sanguineum, 
and  v;irious  other  rock  plants.— J.  T.  POE. 


Hardy  Maiden-hair  Fern  (Adiantum  Ca- 
pilhis-veneris  incisum).— In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lisdoonvarna,  Co.  Clare,  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities  this  distinct  variety  of  the  Maiden-hair 


BIRMINGHAM  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

Like  mo.9t  of  the  botanical  gardens  in  the  pro- 
vinces that  at  Birmingham  is  much  too  limited 
to  properly  carry  out  what  a  garden  professedly 
devoted  to  botany  ami  horticulture  should  do. 
Small  as  it  is,  however,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
a  pleasant  site,  and  the  dozen  acres  of  which  it 
consists  were  originally  laid  out  very  appro- 
priately 1)3'  Loudon,  but  subsequent  alterations 
have  somewhat  marred  the  design,  When  this 
garden  was  formed  a  general  interest  appeared 
to  be  taken  in  botany  and  arboriculture,  and  the 
garden  literature  of  that  time  gives  evidence  that 
this  Birmingham  garden  was  instrumental  in  in- 
troducing quite  a  liost  of  beautif id  flowers  and 
trees  to  our  gardens,  but  now,  unfortunately,  pub- 
lic interest  appears  to  be  diverted  in  anotherdirec- 
tion,  as  the  majority  of  our  botanical  gardens, 
and  particularly  those  in  the  provinces,  too 
plainly  show.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  has 
crept  into  our  provincial  botanic  gardens,  and 
one  that  nnfortmiately  seems  to  be  getting  a 
firm  hold,  is  that  of  allowing  popular  games  to 
be  played  therein  ;  consequently,  oftentimes  the 
best  part  of  the  garden  is  appropriated  either  to 
croquet  or  lawn  tennis.  To  the  latter  a  good 
portion  of  the  Birmiugham  gai-den  is  devoted, 
and  to  effect  this  it  ^^■as  neces.sary  to  destroy 
both  tree  and  shrub  growth,  not  only  valuable 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  but  an  im- 
portant embellishment  to  the  grounds.  Such 
destruction  certainly  ought  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
suppress  it.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  sacrificing 
the  pleasures  of  the  many  to  the  pastime  of  the 
few.  .-\part  from  this,  the  garden  is  in  excellent 
condition  throughout,  the  grounds  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  the  houses  teeming  with  a  rich 
collection  of  well-cultivated  plants.  The  forma- 
lity of  long  lines  of  beds,  poor  plants,  and  staring 
labels  is  not  apparent  at  Birmingham,  the  gar- 
den set  apart  for  educational  purposes  being 
screened  from  the  main  portion.  What  we  most 
admired  in  the  grounds  were  the  bold  groups  of 
particular  tribes  of  trees,  a  feature  indicative  of 
the  designer.  How  different  is  this  bold  group- 
ing from  the  ordinary  plan  of  jumbling  together 
a  heterogenous  mixture  with  the  idea  of  creating 
variety,  but  which  in  the  majority  of  instances 
degenerates  into  confusion.  Ibue  in  one  part  we 
have  a  line  group  of  Hollies;  in  another  a  simi- 
lar one  of  Pines;  Maples  occupy  another,  and 
so  on  throughout  all  the  finer  tvpes  of  our 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  JIuch,  however,  as  has 
been  done  to  represent  the  fine  vegetation  of 
our  northern  clime,  still  much  remains  to  he 
accomplished,  particularly  as  regards  the  herba- 
ceous element  to  which  in  all  our  parks  and 
gardens  but  scant  justice  is  done. 

The  garden  is  on  the  red  sandstone,  and 
at  one  extremity  of  it,  formerly  a  quarry,  there 
is  a  fernery,  good  in  design,  well  suited  for 
the  growth  of  Perns,  and  stocked  with  a  rich 
collection  far  finer  than  we  can  boa.'^t  of  in  our 
nat  ional  garden  at  Kew.  The  sides  of  this  grotto- 
like excavation  form  a  steep  nigged  declivity, 
the  blocks  of  sandstone  jutting  out  in  a  most 
picturesque  manner,  and  the  soft   green  of  the 
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Ferns  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  prevailing 
tone  of  red.  We  noticed  several  kinds  in  this 
fernery  that  are  benefited  by  shelter,  and  which 
would  not  have  thriven  in  a  more  exposed  situa- 
tion. Another  good  site  for  a  Fernery  would  be 
found  where  now  is  a  mean  pool  of  water,  which 
in  no  way  harmonises  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
frarden,  and  would  be  far  better  converted  into 
something  more  appropriate.  A  pleasing  feature 
is  the  broad  sweep  of  undulating  lawn,  uninter- 
rupted by  beds  or  other  impedimenta,  and  where 
visitors  can  promenade  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  orchestra.  Along  the  crest  of  this  lawn  is 
the  only  display  we  saw  of  bedding  plants,  and 
the  beds  beingor  the  slope  the  plants  show  to 
advantage,  and  enliven  the  surroundings  with 
their  bright  colour  without  being  too  obtrusive. 

The  houses  are  numerous,  the  principal  being 
arranged  in  a  block  along  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  garden,  supported  by  a  terrace  overlooking 
the  whole.  The  structures  are  a  mixture  of  both 
old  and  new — the  old  now  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  but  comprising  once  a  handsome 
house  with  a  central  dome  of  noble  proportions, 
but  supported  on  either  side  by  mean-sized 
lean-to  houses.  These  are  all  constructed  of  iron, 
and  the  twisting  of  the  sash-bars  shows  too 
plainly  how  unsuitable  the  material  is  for 
such  structures.  The  new  structure,  with  a 
ridge  and  furrow  roof,  is  really  a  handsome 
one,  the  front  portion  being  the  largest,  the 
back  a  tropical  aquatic  house.  These  are  sup- 
plemented by  numbers  of  other  houses,  smaller 
houses,  and  pits  in  the  rear.  The  collection  of 
plants  is  extensive  and  thoroughly  representa- 
tive, and  on  the  whole  grown  in  an  excellent 
manner  by  the  curator,  Mr.  Latham. 

The  large  conservatory  contains  some  really 
fine  plants,  some  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
For  instance,  of  Dicksonia  arborescens,  a  rare 
cultivated  Fern  from  the  Diana's  Peak,  in  St. 
Helena,  there  is  a  grand  specimen  with  a 
stem  some  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  and  a  wide  spread- 
ing head  of  fronds  that  are  extremely  handsome, 
much  more  so  than  those  of  D.  antarctica,  which 
arborescens  somewhat  resembles.  Of  such  ti'ee 
Ferns  as  Cyathea  medullaris,  spinulosa,  Smithi, 
Dicksonia  regalis,  Youngi,  and  fibrosa,  there  are 
some  exceptionally  handsome  specimens  in  vigor- 
ous health.  These  Ferns  are  interspersed  with 
equally  fine  examples  of  other  plants,  the  whole 
combining  to  render  the  house  most  interesting 
and  beautiful.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants 
was  a  specimen  of  Lapageria  rosea  planted 
against  a  back  partition.  The  branches  had 
spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  trellis  which  was 
placed  ashort  distance  from  the  roof,  and  the  large 
highly  coloured  flowers  hung  from  it  in  graceful 
profusion.  The  plant  itself  isgrowing  infreesoilof 
apeatycharacter,and  the  spot issomewhat  shaded. 
Stove  aquatics,  consisting  chiefly  of  Nymphajas, 
are  grown  well  in  a  snug  tank  surrounded  by  a 
variety  of  beautiful  tropical  vegetation.  In  this 
house  some  suspended  baskets  or  pans  of 
Achimenes  were  unusually  fine,  being  wholly 
covered  with  bright  mauve  coloured  flowers. 
Another  remarkable  plant  was  Callicarpa  pur- 
purea, a  shrub  bearing  dense  clusters  of  small 
purple  berries  crowded  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
In  autumn  and  winter  it  is  highly  attractive, 
and  deserves  to  be  grown  for  the  berries  alone. 
Perns  are  represented  by  a  remarkably  rich 
and  well-grown  collection.  Besides  the  tree  kinds 
we  have  just  mentioned,  there  are  housefuls  of 
others,  some  of  them  rare  even  in  our  best  col- 
lections. Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
Drynaria  Meyeniana,  a  noble  species  from  the 
Philippines  with  leathery  fronds  that  form  a 
spreading  mass :  Humata  pentaphylla,  a  neat 
growing  Hare's-foot,  well  suited  for  covering  a 
block  or  Fern  stem  quickly,  and  not  being  de- 
ciduous is  all  the  more  desirable;  Ilhlpidopteris, 


peltata,  a  pretty  little  Fern,  growing  finely  in  a 
large  pan  ;  Gleichenias  are  also  well  grown 
in  a  cool  span-roofed  pit,  G.  dicarpa,  flabellata 
rupestris,  Speluncoe  and  Mendelll  being  particu- 
larly fine,  and  all  the  more  noteworthy,  as  these 
are  among  the  Ferns  that  usually  are  so  badly 
represented  in  botanical  collections.  Among 
other  Ferns  of  note  were  Thysopteris  elegans,  a 
rare  species  from  Juan  Fernandez,  witli  elegantly 
cut  fronds  of  firm  texture — altogether  a  most 
valuable  greenhouse  Fern,  and  one  that  ouglit 
to  have  found  its  way  into  general  cultivation. 
Gymnogramma  Pearcei,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  Golden  Ferns,  and  Adiantum  amabile 
(IMoorei )  an  exquisite  Fern  for  baskets.  Among 
the  hardier  kinds  was  some  plants  of  that  rare 
North  American  Fern,  Aspidium  fragrans,  with 
fronds  having  a  perfume  akin  to  that  of  Violets. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  but  inclined  to  be  delicate  if 
in  soil  at  all  unsuitable.  The  pretty  South 
Brazilian  Fern  Mohria  acbilleasfolia  deserves 
notice,  as  it  is  said  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite 
hardy.  The  fronds  are  very  finely  cut,  like  those 
of  the  common  Milfoil.  This  species  being  so 
elegant  is  well  worthy  trying  in  various  localities. 
Niphobolus  Lingua  corymbifera  is  a  handsome 
variety  with  the  fronds  terminally  tufted.  It  is 
represented  by  a  very  fine  example.  Platycerium 
Willincki  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  having  the 
elegantly  cut  fronds  drooping  in  long  tail-like 
masses  from  the  suspended  blocks.  The  true 
Pellaea  flexuosa  is  a  more  graceful  plant  than 
P.  calomelanos,  which  is  often  sold  for  it ;  the 
foriner  may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  the 
zigzag  arrangement  of  the  rachises.  Polypodium 
appendiculatum  is  a  beautiful  INIexican  Fern, 
differing  from  all  others  in  the  stalks  and  the 
intricate  network  of  the  fronds  being  tinged 
with  bright  red,  rendering  it  singularly  attrac- 
tive. Drynaria  mussefolia,  Pellaea  ornithopus,  a 
delicate  CalifornianFern,  and  various  filmy  kinds 
were  among  the  others  we  particularly  took  no- 
tice of. 

Orchids  are  represented  by  a  numerous  col- 
lection, but  being  the  dullest  time  of  the  year 
with  regard  to  their  flowering  we  did  not  take 
note  of  any  but  those  whose  flowers  attracted  us. 
Among  these  was  Disa  grandiflora,  in  a  pan  with 
stems  hearing  from  six  to  nine  blossoms.  Other 
kinds  in  flower  were  Cattleya  Loddigesi,  a 
species  in  the  way  of  C.  Ilarrisonia^ ;  some  of 
the  trusses  bore  four  and  five  blossoms  of  the 
most  beautiful  delicate  mauve  tint  imaginable. 
I  also  noticed  Phalsenopsids  in  rich  variety  and 
in  luxuriant  growth,  as  ^vere  also  some  of  the 
Dendrobiums,  notably  D.  priniulinum  and  War- 
dianum,  grown  in  shallow  baskets  suspended  in 
as  light  a  position  as  possible  under  the  roof. 

Other  plants  taken  notice  of  as  being  remark- 
able were  Methonica  superba,  the  true  form  and 
a  very  beautiful  plant  that  well  merits  being 
grown  in  every  stove  as  a  pillar  or  roof  climber. 
Dapladenias  are  well  grown,  insignis  being 
finely  in  flower.  Ceropegia  Saundersi,  a  highly 
curious  Gape  plant,  is  tiie  finest  we  have  seen  ; 
Scutellaria  Mocciniana,  above  all  others,  brigh- 
tens up  the  stoves  with  its  orange  and  scarlet 
heads  of  flowers — a  plant  pre-eminently  suited 
for  private  gardens.  Vriesia  Glazouviana,  a 
noble  Broraeliad,  has  huge  recurved  leaves,  pro- 
duced in  a  vase-like  manner  ;  Phytolacca  decan- 
dra,  a  plant  with  a  long  pendulous  raceme  of 
purple  black  berries,  was  used  with  good  effect 
among  fine  foliaged  plants.  Francoa  appendicu- 
lata,  a  hardy  plant  grown  in  pots  for  the  con- 
servatory, was  very  beautiful,  as  were  also  the 
White  Belladonna  Lily  (used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose) ;  Oyrtanthus  obliquus,  an  Imantophyllum- 
like  plant,  with  dense  clusters  of  orange  and  red 
flowers  on  stout  erect  stalks ;  Lasiandra  Kun- 
thlana,ashowy  plant  in  thewayof  L.macrantha, 
but  of  more  straggling  growth ;  Lobelia  littor- 


alis  or  Pratia  angulata  grown  very  prettily  in 
hanging  baskets;  Sibthorpia  europa^a  variegata 
might  also  be  seen  here  and  there,  and  the 
Oliilian  Dodder  (Cusouta  chilensis),  with  its 
thread-like  stems  entwined  in  death-like  grasp 
round  the  stems  and  branches  of  some  dwarf 
shrubs. 

In  the  herbaceous  department  outside  there 
is  a  good  collection  of  alpines  and  herbaceous 
plants,  many  of  which  were  showily  in  flower, 
the  brightest  being  the  Flame  Nasturtium  (Tro- 
pa'olumspeciosum),  which  has  established  itself 
against  a  foot  of  one  of  the  walls,  covering 
it  with  a  profusion  of  its  vividly  scarlet 
wreaths  of  blossoms.  W.  Goldrixg. 
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THE  CAMELLIA  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

Soil. — About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  W.  I'aul  gave 
an  interesting  lecture  on  the  Camellia  at  >South 
Kensington,  and  sfjme  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  best  soil  and  other  treatment  necessary  for 
it.  The  compost  used  at  the  Waltham  Cross 
Nurseries,  where  very  successful  results  have  been 
obtained,  is  one  of  good  turfy  peat  and  yellow 
loam.  The  late  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  considered 
that  loam  without  any  peat  was  better  for  the 
Camellia  than  any  mi.xture,  and  he  preferred  it 
cut  from  an  old  pasture  and  used  at  once.  Since 
that  time  I  have  tried  many  experiments  with  the 
Camellia,  and  amongst  them  the  system  o£  cutting 
turf  from  an  old  pasture  where  the  soil  was  a  light: 
sandy  loam.  In  this  the  plants  did  well  for  some 
time,  but  afterwards  the  growth  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  the  foliage  had  not  that  dark  glossy 
green  hue  so  much  desired.  There  is  also  a  black 
sour  peat  obtained  from  uudrained  boggy  soil 
which  is  even  more  unsuitable  than  some  loams. 
Sandy  turfy  peat,  on  which  Heath  grows  freely, 
two  parts,  and  about  one  part  of  good  turfy 
loam,  which  grows  Brackens  and  in  which  the 
Rhododendron  will  thrive,  are  the  best.  Add 
to  tins  some  crushed  bones  and  rotten  stable 
manure.  This  compost  is  of  a  lasting  character, 
and  in  it  roots  are  formed  freely,  and  do 
not  perish  if  the  plants  are  judiciously  watered. 
The  young  roots  of  the  Camelliaare  white,  brittle, 
and  easily  injured.  In  repotting  the  plants,  if 
these  are  in  good  condition,  thej-  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed:  it  is  enougli  merely  to  remove  any 
loose  soil  from  the  surface  witli  a  jjointed  stick  ; 
the  broken  potsherds  should  also  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  base  of  the  ball.  Select  pots 
2  in.  or  3  in.  wider  than  tliose  in  whicli  the  plants 
were  growing  previously,  and  let  them  be  clean 
and  well  drained,  and  press  the  compost  in  mode- 
lately  firm.  It  is  well  not  to  give  any  water  for  a 
day  or  two  after  repotting. 

Camellia  houses  —The  form  and  style  of 
house  in  wliich  Camellias  are  grown  has  also  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  success.  The  modern  system 
with  a  large  extent  of  glass  surface  exposed  to  the 
sun,  large  squares,  and  light  bars  in  tlie  roof  is 
not  the  best.  Such  houses  look  well  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  but  for  the  purf)Oses  of 
f^amellia  and  Orchid  culture  the  closely  placed 
bars  and  small  panes  of  glass  are  better 
than  very  large  squares.  One  of  our  best  practical 
gardeners  near  London  told  me  that  it  was 
his  belief  that  the  modern  system  of  hot- 
house building  had  killed  nearly  all  the  fine 
old  Camellias  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
In  the  old  style  of  house  so  much  shading  was  not 
required,  the  lightest  material  being  the  best,  and 
its  use  was  required  durinu-  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  only.  It  is  also  believed  by  many  that  the 
small  panes  caused  a  purer  atmosphere  in  the 
house,  by  promoting  a  healthy  circulation  of  air 
where  the  panes  joined.  We  have  some  evidence 
that  this  is  of  considerable  importance  in  main- 
taining the  health  of  the  plants.  To  do  the 
Camellia  well,  a  house  with  a  %vest  aspect  suits  it 
best.  It  should  either  be  a  lean  -  to  or  half- 
span.     If  a  whole  house   can    be   given  up  to 
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their  culture,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  grow  them 
well.  They  require  au  airy  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture all  the  year  round,  except  when  they  are 
making  growth  during  the  early  summer  months, 
when  a  close,  moist,  rather  warm  atmosphere  suits 
them  best.  If  Camellias  have  to  begrown  iu  agreen- 
housewith  otherplants.theyought  to  be  removed  to 
another  house  while  makingtheirgrowth.  Wlicr.  the 
buds  are  formed,  it  is  then  a  question  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  plants.  If  there  is  room  under 
glass  I  would  not  think  of  jjlacing  any  plants  out- 
of-doors,  but  sometimes  there  is  no  alternative  ; 
then  it  is  as  well  that  they  be  partially  shaded  from 
the  midday  and  afternoon  sun,  and  also  from 
heavy  rains.  The  best  place  for  them  is  a  shady 
part  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

In  forcing  the  Camellia  in  order  to  obtain 
early  flowers,  put  the  plants  into  the  forcing  house 
early  in  the  year,  and  let  them  remain  until  the 
buds  have  swelled  considerably.  This  year  we 
could  have  cut  plenty  of  flowers  a  month  before 
Christmas,  and  had  a  succession  until  the  end  of 
March.  The  latest  flowering  plants  arc  never 
taken  out  of  the  greenhouse.  There  they  remain 
while  making  their  wood. 

Buds  dropping. — Camellia  buds  have  a  ten- 
dency to  drop  otf  it  they  are  subjected  to  a 
change  of  culture  when  the  buds  are  advanced. 
For  instance,  tlie  plants  remain  out-of-doors  in  a 
partially  shaded  pl.ice  until  the  end  of  September, 
where  the  leaves  arc  alternately  drenched  with 
dews  and  rains.  At  that  time  they  are  removed 
into  the  comparatively  dry  and  warm  atmosphere 
of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  with  the  result 
that  many  buds  will  drop  unless  the  change  is 
made  gradually  ;  this  can  be  done  by  admitting 
rather  more  air  than  usual  and  syringing  the 
Camellias  overhead  once  a  day. 

Tiie  size  of  plants  purchased,  if  any,  may  be 
according  to  requirements,  but  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  healtiiy  and  free  from  scale.  Young 
plants  get  into  bad  health  from  various  causes, 
the  most  common  being  inattention  to  watering, 
and  allowing  them  to  remain  so  long  in  their  pots 
that  they  become  pot-bound.  When  a  Camellia 
gets  into  this  state  it  is  ditiicult  indeed  to  bring  it 
round  into  good  health.  The  best  plan  is  to  repot 
after  removing  the  dead  roots  and  useless  soil. 
This  should  be  done  before  the  plants  start  into 
growth  ;  they  should  then  be  put  into  a  house  or 
pit  in  which  there  is  a  moderate  heat,  and  be 
dewed  overhead  twice  a  day,  taking  care  not  to 
over-water  at  the  roots,  until  fresli  ones  are 
formed  to  draw  up  the  water.  They  must  be  well 
shaded  from  the  sun  until  they  start  into  growth. 

Camellias  planted  out. — Although  most 
]iersuns  must  be  ct»ntont  witli  Camellias  in  pots, 
after  all  this  is  not  the  best  system  of  culture. 
Tliey  succeed  best  jilanted  out  in  a  prepared  border 
of  good  soil.  I  have  seen  them  do  remarkably 
well  planted  in  the  inside  border  of  a  vinery-,  or 
rather  a  greenhouse  and  vinery  combined.  The 
Vines  were  planted  outside  ami  did  not  quite 
cover  the  glass  roof,  and  the  management  was 
such  that  the  Camellias  did  not  interfere  with  the 
Vines  nor  tlie  Vines  with  the  Caiuellias.  There  was 
annually  a  good  crop  of  Ijlack  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  three  large  Camellias,  Lady 
Hume's  Blush,  fimbriata,  and  the  Old  Double 
White,  each  of  them  produced  hundreds  of 
blossoms  annually.  The  Vines  were  not  forced, 
and  the  roots  did  not  run  into  the  space  given  up 
to  the  Camellias;  and,  moreover,  they  were 
thoroughly  drenched  with  v.-ater — root  and  branch 
^during  the  gruwing  season. 

Camellias  hardy.— It  is  not  yet  known  to 
everybody  that  the  Camellia  is  quite  as  hardy  as 
the  common  Laurel.  We  had  one  large  bush 
thoroughly  exposed  to  the  north-east  during  last 
winter  and  for  two  winters  previously,  and  tliere 
are  two  more  Camellias  in  the  garden  here 
partially  sheltered  by  trees,  and  all  of  them  were 
quite  unharmed  by  the  severe  winter  of  ISTit-BO. 
The  two  large  bushes  have  been  out  for  ten  years, 
and  some  seasons  they  have  been  quite  loaded 
with  flowei-s.  In  many  cases  the  Camellia  might 
be  planted  out  instead  of  the  common  Lam'el ;  its 


leaves  are  more  varied  and  beautiful,  and  in  some 
seasons  its  flowers  would  be  produced  after  the 
flowering  period  was  over  indoors. 

The  varieties  of  Camellias  are  very  numer- 
ous now,  but  the  Double  White  and  Fimbriata  are 
the  most  grown.  Imbricata  is  a  good  red  variety 
when  that  colour  is  required,  and  the  new  American 
varieties  sent  out  by  Mr.  Ilovey  should  be  in  every 
collection.  J.  Douglas. 

Loj-furd  Hall,  Tlford. 


SPECIES  OF  KENTIAS. 
CoSTlxuixc  my  remarks  on  some  of  the  hardier 
Palms,  I  would  next  call  attention  to  the  Kentias, 
most  of  which  may  be  successfully  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  or  intermediate  temperature,  and 
whose  graceful  habit  and  robust  nature,  together 
with  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  cultivated, 
are  characters  which  should  win  for  them  general 
favour  as  decorative  plants.  They  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction  to  gardens,  the  flr.st  to 
make  its  appearance,  K.  Canterburj'ana,  being  in- 
troduced about  ten  years  ago,  since  which  time 
about  a  dozen  species  have  been  added,  every  one 
of  which  bids  fair  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  many  beautiful  Palms  now  in  cultivation. 
Kentias  are  all  natives  of  Western  Australia  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  belong  to  the  pinnate- 
leaved  section  of  Palms.  As  already  stated,  they 
are  easily  cultivated,  and,  assuming  as  the}'  do  a 
graceful,  ornamental  character  at  an  early  stage, 
they  are  well  adapted  for  table  decoration  and 
other  furnishing  purposes,  for  which  they  may  be 
freely  used,  as  with  ordinary  care  such  treatment 
does  not  injure  them.  Seeds  are  easily  imported, 
and  soon  germinate  if  sown  in  light,  sandy  soil, 
and  placed  on  a  hot-btd.  For  young  plants  a  light 
loam  with  a  little  peat  and  sand  may  be  used, 
and  if  kept  in  a  stove  temperature  they  soon  make 
useful  little  plants.  For  larger  plants  loam  with  a 
little  sand  and  well  rotted  cow  manure  may  be 
used.  During  summer  they  delight  in  plenty  of 
moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead.  In  win- 
ter less  water  should  be  given.  Kentias  are 
frequently  attacked  by  red  spider  and  thrips,  for 
the  destruction  of  whicli  sjjonging  with  soapy 
water  should  be  resorted  to.  For  scale,  an  enemy 
to  all  Palms,  I  use  iretroleum,  a  wine-glassful  to 
a  gallon  of  soft  water.  With  this  the  plants  are 
syringed,  and  afterwards  sponged  over,  by  which 
the  scale  is  easily  removed,  as  the  petroleum  causes 
it  to  loosen  its  hold  on  the  plant.  Although  in- 
cluded inthefoUowinglist,  there  are  several  species 
which  are  natives  of  distinctly  tropical  parts,  and 
therefore  will  require  a  stove  for  their  success- 
ful cultivation  :  only  those  species  that  are  natives 
of  temjierate  countries  being  what  are  here  recom- 
mended for  greenhouse  culture.  With  the  exception 
of  temperature,  they  tlirive  under  similar  treat- 
ment as  regards  soil,  water,  &c.  Owing,  perhaps, 
to  some  of  the  Kentias  so  called  having  received 
their  names  when  seen  only  in  a  young  state,  and 
before  there  was  surticient  material  to  .allow  of 
their  correct  naming,  some  confusion  exists  in 
their  nomenclature,  a  great  authority  having  se- 
parated them  into  no  less  than  seven  different 
genera.  As,  however,  they  are  likely  to  be  known 
in  gardens  for  some  time  yet  as  Kentias,  and  a 
long  string  of  synonyms  could  not  fail  to  cause 
confusion,  and  perhaps  disgust,  we  will  stick  to 
the  old  name,  at  least  till  science  with  her  chop- 
pings  and  changings  compels  us  to  accept  her  de- 
cision. 

The  following  are  those  that  are  known  in  gar- 
dens :— 

K.  Belmoeeana. — A  graceful  arching-leaved 
Palm,  with  long  terete,  .shining,  yellowish-brown 
petioles,  which  bear  in  young  plants  from  'IVi  to  30 
deep  green  strap-shaped  pinna;.  In  a  young 
state  this  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  Palms. 
Native  of  New  South  Wales,  where  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  35  ft.,  with  leaves  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  long. 
Greenhouse. 

K.  FosTEliiANA  only  differs  from  the  above  in 
having  bright  green  petioles,  by  which  it  m.ay 
easily  be  distinguished  from  that  species.  A  native 
of  South  Australia.  Greenhouse. 


K.  CANTEnBUUYAN-A.—The  Umbrella  I'ahn  of 
South  Australia  and  K.  australis  are  both  some- 
thing similar  to  the  flrst  mentioned  species,  but 
are  much  more  robust ;  Jight  green  and  thicker  in 
the  petioles,  which  in  K.  canterburyana,  are  cov- 
ered witli  whitish  mealy  scales.  Greenhouse. 

K.  cRAciLis  is  a  distinct  species,  having  almost 
str.aiglit,  stiff,  guild-like  petioles,  bearing  narrow 
linear  jiinnie,  which  are  thinly  arranged  and  al- 
most straight,  giving  the  plant  a  rather  stiff 
appearance.  A  native  of  New  Caledonia.  Inter- 
mediate house. 

K.  Wexdlajtdiaxa. — A  magnificent  Palm  which 
is  likely  to  prove  an  effective  e.xhiljition  plant.  It 
is  a  robust  grower  with  stiff  channelled  petioles 
which  are  clothed  with  meal-like  scales.  The  leaf 
segments  are  broadish  and  of  an  equal  width  to 
the  tip,  which  instead  of  being  pointed  is  toothed 
or  jagged  like  the  Hn  of  a  fish  ;  bright  green  and 
slightly  arching.  Queensland.  Intermediate  house. 

K.  Macarthuri  resembles  the  last  described, 
but  is  a  much  more  graceful,  flner,  dwarfer  spe- 
cies. It  produces  offsets  at  tlie  base  by  which  it 
may  be  propagated.  New  Caledonia.  Intermediate 
house. 

K.  LiSDEXi  (K.  macrocarpa)  is  a  most  striking 
Palm,  and  one  of  the  best  plants  of  recent  intro- 
duction. It  is  a  robust  grower,  with  purplish- 
brown  petioles  and  broad  acuminate  arching  pin- 
naj,  which  have  a  long  bristle-like  point.  When 
young  the  leaves  are  of  a  rich  blood  purple,  which 
gives  the  plant  a  really  splendid  appearance.  New 
Caledonia.  Stove. 

K.  LuciAxi. — K.  robusta  and  K.  costata  are 
new  introductions,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  only 
in  a  young  undeveloped  state.  They  are  described 
as  being  valuable  additions  to  our  stove  collec- 
tions. 

K.  3I0S0STACHYA  (.Vreca).— The  Walking-stick 
Palm  lias  until  recently  been  known  as  an  Areca. 
It  grov.-s  to  a  height  of  about  G  ft. :  the  stem  is 
about  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  and  is  crowned  with 
a  head  of  graceful  leaves,  which  are  sheathing  at 
the  base,  and  divided  into  irregular,  variable  seg- 
ments. A  rnost  useful  Palm  for  table  decoration. 
South  Australia.  Greenhouse. 

Areca  SAPlDAand  A.  Baueriare  by  some  called 
Kentias.  They  are  well-known  greenhouse  I'alms, 
and  will  stand  a  low  temperature,  the  first  being 
a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  second  found  in 
Norfolk  Island.  A.  sapida  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  narrow  linear  dark  green  segments,  those 
in  A.  Baueri  being  wider  and  clothed  at  the  base 
with  mealy  scales. 

PniTCHARDiA  I'lLiPERA. — This  Palm,  some- 
times known  .as  Brahea  filamentosa,  is  another 
plant  which  mav  be  recommended  for  greenhouse 
culture  and  outiloor  work  in  summer.  It  has  not 
long  been  known  in  gardens,  a  fact  which  is  some- 
what suiprising,  as  the  native  country  of  this  Palm, 
California,  lias  been  long  since  well  explored  by 
collectors,  and  so  striking  a  plant  could  not  have 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  even  the  most 
casual  observer.  It  belongs  to  the  fan-leaved  sec- 
tion of  Palms,  and  resembles  in  many  points  the 
well-known  Sabal  Palmetto,  but  is  a  much  more 
desirable  plant,  being  a  freer  grower  and  of  a  far 
more  graceful  character  than  that  Palm.  It  is  a 
tall  growing  Palm,  specimens  haidng  been  seen  in 
San  Francisco  with  stems  at  least  30  ft.  in  height, 
and  which  were  crowned  with  a  head  of  leaves 
measuring  20  ft.  in  diameter.  The  petiole  is  smooth 
and  furrowed  above,  and  be.ars  a  broad  fan -shaped 
leaf  blade  which  is  split  up  into  narrow  arching 
segments,  the  edges  of  wliich  are  clothed  with 
long  curling  silvery  filaments  which  hang  over 
and  about  the  plant  in  great  profusion,  giring  It  a 
most  graceful  and  beau;  if  ul  appearance.  Although 
found  wild  only  in  the  south  of  California,  yet 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  found  thriving  so  far 
north  as  San  Francisco,  this  Palm  may  be  expected 
to  prove  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  subject  for  the 
sub-tropical  g.arden,  itc,  and  should  thrive  out- 
side here  with  little  more  j:)rotection  than  that  re- 
quired by  Fortune's  Cliam:erops.  There  is  no  I'alm 
of  recent  introduction  more  worth}-  of  the  atten- 
tion of  cultivators  than  this  Pritchardia,  and  as  it 
may  be  procured  from  the  nurseries  for  a  verj' 
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nominal  sum,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  soon 
become  as  popular  as  it  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be. 
Unlike  most  Palms,  Tritchardia  filifera  is  very 
impatient  of  cramping  at  the  roots,  and  never 
thrives  unless  it  is  liberally  treated  as  regards  pot 
room;  in  fact,  the  best  plants  that  I  have  seen 
were  planted  out  in  beds  of  rich  soil.  Treated 
thus,  and  liberally  watered  and  fed,  they  made 
astonishing  progress,  and  the  unusual  vigour  and 
rich  green  of  their  foliage  were  evidences  of  their 
delighting  in  such  treatment.  A  mixture  of  light 
loam  and  good  leaf -mould  and  sand  with  a 
sprinkling  of  rotten  cow  manure  form  a  mixture  in 
which  these  plants  thrive.  Plenty  of  water  at  all 
times  should  be  given,  care  being  taken  that  the 
drainage  is  all  right,  so  that  tlie  water  can  pass 
away  quickly.  The  syringe  should  be  freely  used 
for  all  Palms,  especially  when  they  are  growing. 
For  young  plants  an  intermediate  temperature 
will  be  founa  best,  in  which,  if  liberally  treated,  as 
above  advised,  they  will  soon  make  plants  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  conservatory  and  out  of  doors 
in  summer.  2.  13. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOE  EXHIBITION. 

Will  Mr.  BoiiffUis  describe  correctli/  the  metlwcl 
of  thinniiiij  out  the  buds  of  C/iri/saiitliemvm.i  .so  as 
to  secure  well  formed  fion-ers?  Success  in.  Chri/suii- 
tkemuin  culture  for  exliibition  de^ievds  iimiidij  on 
the  thiiniiiifl  process,  and  the  n-ho!e  thing  n-ants 
shvn'inff  clearli/  once  and  for  all. — F. 

In  order  to  grow  Chrysanthemums  well  for  ex- 
hibition, they  must  have  unremitting  attention 
the  year  round.  No  plants  are  easier  to  grow  ; 
but  in  no  one  instance  out  of  twenty  do  they 
receive  tlie  attention  tliey  require  or  that  their 
merits  deserve.  Probablj'  in  most  eases  cultivators 
are  not  to  blame  for  tliis,  because  tlie  busy  time 
amongst  such  plants  is  from  April  onwards,  when 
every  liour,  nay,  every  minute,  is  precious.  I  grow 
my  own  Chrysanthemums  as  follows  :  We  till  a 
house  with  tliem  54  ft.  by  2-t  ft.,  and  it  requires 
two  cartloads  of  compost  to  pot  them  ;  I  always 
prefer  preparing  the  potting  soil  in  December.  It 
consists  of  four  parts  of  turfy  loam  broken  up, 
one  part  of  rotten  stable  manure,  one  of  leaf 
mould,  and  an  S-in.  potful  of  pounded  oyster 
shells  is  added  to  each  barrow-load  of  the  com- 
post. This  is  well  mixed  together,  stored  away  in 
a  dry  place,  and  is  always  ready  wlien  any  repot- 
ting is  required.  About  the  same  time  that  the 
compost  is  prepared  we  also  put  in  the  cuttings, 
selecting  tliose  that  grow  from  the  roots  in 
jjreference  to  those  that  grow  from  the  base  of 
the  stem,  even  if  they  start  from  the  underground 
part  of  the  stem.  Some  varieties  tlirow  up  nume- 
rous shoots  from  underground  in  the  form  of  root 
suckers  ;  others  form  suckers  of  this  kind  very 
sparingly  or  not  at  all ;  and  sometimes  there  is  no 
choice,  tlierefore  stem  cuttings  must  be  employed. 
The  only  objection  to  them  is  their  tendency  to 
run  to  flower  in  May  instead  of  developing  strong 
shoots.  Each  cutting  should  be  put  in  a  small 
pot  separately,  using  tine  soil ;  the  pots  may  tlien 
be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  some  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  in  a  cold  frame.  There  they  remain  until 
March,  when  most  of  them  will  be  rooted,  and 
those  that  are  not  should  be  placed  in  a  gentle  hot- 
bed where  roots  will  soon  be  formed.  As  soon  as 
the  cutting  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  the 
young  plants  must  be  repotted  into  a  size  larger 
pot  and  a  stick  put  to  each  as  soon  as  support  is 
required.  Some  time  in  May  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  their  flowering  pots  and  secured  to  sticks 
as  they  advance  in  growth.  I  put  two  plants  in  a 
9-in.  pot,  ortlireeiuto  an  11 -in.  one. 

Disbudding. — Each  plant  will  produce  three 
blooms,  and  about  tlie  end  of  August  the  flower 
buds  form,  or  it  may  be  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
September.  "  Taking  the  buds ''  consists  simply 
in  watching  them  when  they  form,  and  when  not 
larger  than  Eadish  seeds  at  once  removing  the 
growths  which  start  from  the  stem  close  to  the 
buds,  and  indeed  all  down  tlie  stem,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  buds  or  leaves  left.  If  the  stem 
growths  (especially  those  close  to  the  flower-buds) 
are  not  removed,  the    main    flower-bud  would 


remain  dormant  and  not  run  to  flower  at  all.  If 
these  flowei'-buds — which  form  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  August  sometimes — are  lost  through 
allowing  the  shoots  to  overgrow  them,  all  the  best 
flowers  will  be  lost.  There  is  really  no  thinning- 
process,  as  "  F."  suggests.  At  the  end  of  every 
main  growth,  there  should  be  one  flower  left  and 
no  more,  and  three  growtlis  only  are  allowed  on  a 
medium  healthy  plant,  so  that  for  the  purposes 
of  exhibition  a  9-in..  pot  would  produce  six  flowers, 
and  an  11-in.  one  nine  flowers.  Each  side  growth 
would  produce  a  flower  larger  or  smaller  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  growth,  and  if  allowed  to  re- 
main as  they  oughttobe,  if  very  large  bloom  are  not 
wanted,  they  come  in  usefully  as  cut  flowers  for 
vases,  &c.  The  plants  all  through  the  growing- 
period  should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  but  in 
our  district  we  find  it  necessary  to  shelter  them 
from  the  south-west  winds,  w-hich  come  witli  hurri- 
cane force  in  September.  Up  to  tlie  first  weelc  in 
May  it  is  necessary  to  shelter  the  plants  under 
glass,  but  air  must  be  admitted  freely.  We  gene- 
rally place  the  plants  in  their  summer  quarters 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  May,  but  tliis 
depends  upon  the  weather.  I  remember  putting 
out  a  fine  collection  of  specimen  Chrysanthemums 
on  the  Sth  of  Jlay  one  year,  and  S°  of  frost  the 
night  following  sadly  checked  their  growth  for 
the  season.  About  the  second  week  in  October 
the  plants  are  removed  under  glass  to  bloom  ;  but 
before  doing  so,  if  there  is  the  least  trace  of 
mildew  on  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves,  it  is  best 
to  lay  them  on  their  sides  and  syringe  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves  well  witli  soft  soapy  water,  to 
which  a  liberal  proportion  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
has  been  added.  If  frost  threatens  before  the 
plants  can  be  removed  inside,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  lay  them  on  their  sides  and  throw  some  mats 
over  them. 

When  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  house  they 
should  not  stand  too  closely  together,  and  they 
should  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Some 
varieties  w-ill  not  pi'oduce  well  formed  flowers  at 
all  unless  they  are  quite  near  the  glass.  All  that 
ha^e  loose,  open  flowers  should  have  the  best 
positions — such  kinds,  for  instance,  as  John  Salter, 
Bronze  Jardin  des  Plautes,  Queen  of  Euglaad, 
&c.  The  Chrysanthemum  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  re- 
quires liberal  supplies  of  manure  -water  after  the 
flower  buds  are  formed  and  until  the  flowers  are 
fully  expanded. 

Mo'wer-dressing'. — After  the  flowers  have 
been  produced,  and  in  order  that  they  may  have 
a  fair  chance  at  the  exhibitions,  they  must  be 
dressed.  Some  ardent  young  growers  exclaim, 
"  That  is  the  very  thing  ;  we  know  they  ought  to 
be  dressed,  but  we  do  not  know  how  to  do  it." 
I  well  remember  taking  my  first  collection  of 
blooms  to  an  exhibition,  tliinking  that  I  stood  at 
least  a  fair  chance  for  a  place.  On  arriving  at  the 
building  I  showed  my  stands  (a  twenty-four  and 
a  twelve)  to  an  old  grower,  who  exclaimed,  "  With 
such  fine  flowers  you  would  come  in  first  if  they 
were  dressed.''  I  wasrathertaken  aback  at  tliis,  as  I 
had  been  dressing  and  working  on  my  cut  blooms 
from  early  in  the  morning  of  the  previous  day  un- 
til ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  However,  after 
some  aid  from  another  exhibitor,  we  considerably 
improved  them,  and  the  result  was  that  I  gained 
one  of  the  prizes.  I  made  two  mistakes  ;  one  was 
that  the  wooden  cups,  with  tubes  attaclied  for  the 
flowers,  yiere  not  deep  enough,  and  I  was  afraid  to 
remove  the  green  centres  or  clusters  of  stamens 
in  case  I  should  have  been  accused  of  mutilating 
the  flowers.  First,  as  to  the  cups,  they  .should  be 
of  various  si'zes  from  1  in.  to  14  in.  across,  inside 
measure,  and  about  1  in.  deep,  witli  a  stem  at- 
tached to  fit  the  water  tube.  Through  the  stem  of 
the  cup  there  should  be  a  hole  bored  with  a  gimlet 
to  allowtlie  tliickest  flower-stem  to  pass  through. 
The  cup  may  be  made  of  deal  or  any  sort  of  wood. 
The  cups  being  ready,  also  the  stands  with  tubes 
filled  witli  water,  then  cut  the  flower  to  be 
operated  upon,  remove  all  the  leaves  from  the 
stem,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  through  the  tube. 
Then  with  a  pair  of  tweezers  talce  away  the  badly 
shaped  petals  and  green  centres.  Then  begin 
at  the  centre  of  the  flower   and    carefully  ar- 


range any  petals  that  cross  each  other;  the 
petals  ought  to  incurve,  and  in  many  cases  flowers 
will  have  open  centres,  and  the  object  of  the  cups 
is  to  close  the  centres ;  this  is  done  by  pulling 
the  stem  down  the  tube,  w-hich  presses  the  outer 
petals  against  the  inner  ones.  When  the  flower 
is  in  its  right  place  a  bit  of  stem  should  be  thrust 
up  the  tube  to  keep  the  stem  firmly  fixed.  Some 
flowers  do  not  require  any  dressing ;  to  attempt  it 
would  be  to  spoil  them.  Take  Mrs.  George  Kundle 
and  the  sports  from  it  as  models,  and  any  flowers 
that  are  not  up  to  their  standard  should  be 
brought  as  near  to  it  as  possible  by  dressing. 

Seed  saving. — How  are  the  flowers  hybri- 
dised for  seeds  .'  asks  "  Girofle.''  The  late  Mr  John 
Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  was  the  only  nurseryman 
who  introduced  new  varieties  of  the  incurved 
forms  from  seeds  ;  he  sent  the  plants  from  w-hich 
he  wanted  to  obtain  seeds  to  Algiers  to  a  corre- 
spondent there,  who  grew  them  and  sent  the  seeds 
to  Mr.  Salter.  It  would  be  rather  a  difficult 
operation  to  hybridise  the  flowers  and  save  seeds 
in  England.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


LINUM  TRIGYNUM. 

A  MOEE  useful  autumn,  winter,  or  spring  bloom- 
ing- conservatory  plant  than  this  Flax  is  hardly  to 
be  found.  Its  habit,  the  character  of  its  foliage, 
the  colour  and  form  of  its  flowers,  are  unique  at 
that,  or  indeed  any  season  of  the  year.  Years 
ago  I  used  to  grow  quantities  of  this  showy  plant, 
though  somehow  it  has  dropped  out  of  our  houses 
of  late.  To  grow  cuttings  or  old  plants  fast  and 
well  a  genial  temperature  is  most  useful  to  them 
early  in  the  season.  A  temperature  of  60°  in 
a  semi-saturated  atmosphere  suits  it  well.  In 
such  conditions  it  may  be  grown  from  January  to 
Jlay,  stopping  the  plant  several  times  during  the 
growing  season.  This  is  of  importance,  as  the 
Linum  only  flowers  on  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots,  and  the  more  vigorous  shoots  that  can  be 
produced  and  well  ripened  during  the  season  the 
more  flower.  Having-  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  plants  in  heat,  they  are  gradually  inured  to 
the  open  air,  so  that  from  hence  to  October  they 
may  be  jilaced  in  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors 
Some  were  planted  out  and  some  grown  in  pots 
plunged  up  to  the  rims.  The  planted-out  plants 
always  made  the  finer  leaves  and  generally  the 
stronger  shoots,  but  they  did  not,  as  a  rule,  flower 
so  freelj'^as  those  that  were  kept  in  pots  plunged  to 
or  over  the  rim.  The  leaves  on  both  sets  of  plants 
were  a  sight  so  see,  .'O  large  and  clean.  The  plants 
also  grew  with  extraordinary  vigour.  So  much 
was  this  the  case  that  if  the  shoots  were  pegged 
down  when  the  plants  were  placed  in  the  open  air, 
almost  every  bud  would  break  into  a  vigorous 
shoot,  so  that  thinning  was  necessary  to  prevent 
them  growing  into  a  perfect  thicket.  As  to  com- 
post, the  ordinary  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  leaf  mould  and  sand,  was 
all  the  Linums  had.  And  there  are  few  better 
composts  for  these  plants,  either  in  or  out  of  pots, 
than  one  of  two-thirds  fibry  loam  and  one  of  leaf 
mould,  with  a  fair  percentage  of  gritty  silver 
sand. 

By  the  first  of  October  at  the  latest,  planted- 
out  Linums  sliould  be  potted  up,  left  with  the  ball 
intact  as  much  as  possible,  and  placed  in  8-in.  or 
10-in.  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
taking  care  not  to  overpot  them.  Place  them  in  a 
close  pit  for  a  few  days  till  the  roots  get  hold  of 
the  soil  in  the  pots,  then  give  abundance  of  air, 
or  draw  the  lights  oil:  if  the  weather  be  mild.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  taken  to  the  pots  place 
them  on  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  slielf,  and 
treat  them  the  same  as  other  plants  in  the  house. 
They  flower  best  in  a  temperature  ranging  from 
4.5°  to  55°,  and  plants  thus  grown  seem  all  flower. 
They  must  not  be  over-watered,  neitlier  must 
they  be  allowed  to  become  dry  nor  placed  in  a 
draught,  or  too  near  to  hot-water  pipes.  Anything 
that  gives  them  a  severe  check  not  only  mars  the 
beauty  of  the  leaves  or  causes  them  to  fall  oif, 
but  also  seems  to  invite  red  spider  to  fasten  and 
feed  on  the  leaves.  Of  course  those  grown  in  pots 
may  be  lifted  in  October  and  go  straight  on  to 
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the  greenhouse  stage  or  window  garden.  In 
colder  localities  almost,  but  not  quite,  such  good 
results  may  be  obtained  by  growing  the  Linums 
in  cold  frames  either  in  pots  or  planted  out. 
Through  the  earlier  [icriod  of  tlieir  growth  the 
frames  .should  be  shut  down  close  early  in  the 
afternoon,  after  a  heavj'  overhead  syringing; 
while  from  the  middle  of  July  and  all  through 
August  to  the  middle  of  September  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  every  fine  day  to  draw  the 
lights  clean  off  the  plants.  Some  also  keep  the 
lights  on  by  day,  and  throw  a  mat  over  the  glass 
to  exclude  tlie  sun,  and  dra%v  them  off  at  night  to 
give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  the  night  dews. 

Good  results  may  be  obtained  witli  old  plants, 
and  almost  equally  good  by  throwing  away  all 
the  plants  after  fiowia'ing  and  starting  with  cut- 
tings. These,  started  say  in  January  or  February, 
and  forced  on  in  heat,  may  be  grown  into  fine  mate- 
rial for  6-in.  or8-in.pots  by  October.  For  the  green- 
house shelf  perhaps  Linums  never  look  better 
than  in  C-in.  pots,  smothered  with  bloom  and  with 
foliage  large  and  fresh  free  from  rod  spider  or 
thrips.  L>.  T.  Fl.iii. 


Qrifflnia  hyacinthina  is  (lowering  strongly 
(or  rather  showing  Hower)  now  after  having  been 
in  a  cool  house  in  deep  shade  since  early  May. 
The  hint  which  I  gained  from  The  Garden  last 
spring  as  to  its  summer  rest  without  heat  or 
drought  is  evidently  most  valuable,  and  no  one 
who  tries  it  need  fear  for  the  results.  As  it  is 
generally  considered  a  shy  blooming  plant,  no 
doubt  the  conditions  under  which  it  flowers  have 
not  been  sufficiently  known. — E.  H.  W. 

Rhododendron  Lady  Alice  Fitzw^il- 
liam. — As  is  pretty  well  known  in  trade  circles, 
Jlessrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  of  the  Hands- 
worth  Nurseries,  Sheflield,  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  raising  and  hybridisation  of 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  much  of  the  glass 
at  Handsworth  being  devoted  to  them.  The  best 
of  their  proved  new  sorts  raised  there  within  the 
last  few  years  is  decidedly  Lady  Alice  F'itzwilliam. 
It  is  a  cross  between  R.  Kdgeworthi  and  E.  Gibsoni 
compactum,  and  is  of  a  denser  and  more  bushy 
habit  than  the  former.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
occasionally  dashed  on  the  outside  of  the  tube 
with  a  faint  streak  of  rosy  pink,  and  are  borne 
in  trusses  of  from  three  to  five,  the  individual 
flowers  measuring  generally  i  in.  across,  and  often 
as  much  as  4i  in.  As  a  conservatory  ornament 
this  variety  \vill  no  doubt  be  valued  as  much  on 
account  of  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
as  anything  else,  a  few  flowers  being  sufficient  to 
scent  the  air  of  a  whole  house.  A  plant  of  it  18 
in.  high  in  a  7-in.  pot  bore  between  thirty  and 
forty  flowers.  At  Handsworth  the  plants  are  grown 
in  cold  greenhouses  and  cold  unhcatod  frames 
summer  and  winter,  and  the  variety  may  conse- 
quently be  described  as  at  least  half-hardy.  It 
sets  its  buds  freely,  like  others  of  its  class,  and 
will  bear  forcing  into  flower  as  early  as  Christmas, 
but  is  of  course  best  in  spring.  This  Rhododen- 
dron received  a  flrst-class  certificate  at  South 
Kensington,  and  also  a  botanical  certificate  at 
Regent's  Park. — J.  S. 

Ferns  and  gas  tar.— Let  "P.  T.,"  (p.  253) get  a  few 
lumps  iif  newly  Ijunied  lime,  put  them  into  a  bucket,  ami 
eover  them  with  water,  ami  let  it  boil  well.  As  soon  a-s  it 
ha-i  ceased  boilinj?.  take  a  brush  and  put  a  j.'ood  coatini;  on 
the  pipes,  and  also  tlie  board  which  has  lieen  tarred.  This 
will  destroy  tlie  injin-ious  effects  of  the  tar.  If  the  latter 
lias  been  put  on  tliiekly  and  comes  through  the  lime, 
anply  a  second  coating  hot  as  before.— James  .SMrrn, 
Waterdale. 

Diseased  Gloxinias-— Your  Gloxinia  leaves  are  suf- 
fering in  the  same  way  as  Gloxinias  received  from  various 
other  places  tliis  summer.  The  disease  is  new  to  us,  ami 
thougli  so  serious  in  its  effects  we  can  make  notliing  of  it. 
At  first  sight  tlie  ailment  ajipears  to  lie  distinctly  the  work 
of  some  fungus.  Imt  in  the  niii-roscope  no  trace  whatever  of 
a  fungus  can  lie  seen,  (bi  holding  the  leaves  to  tlie  light, 
certain  traiislneent  patelies  look  like  the  work  of  some  leaf- 
mining  larva,  but  tliere  are  no  larvie  in  the  leaves  and  no 
traces  of  larv.T;.  There  are  insect  traces  on  the  leaves, 
but  whether  tliese  have  anything  todo  with  the  peipetrator 
of  tlie  Miisrliief,  wc  do  not  kuow.  In  some  of  tlie  worst 
di:^ea.ses  eauseil  by  fungi  it  is  impossilde  (or  next  to  it)  in 
some  states  of  tlie  lUsease  to  detect  the  plasma  of  the  para- 
sitic fungus. 


AnnnalH  in  potS. — At  the  autumn  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Reading  Horticultural  Society  held 
recently,  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  collection 
of  2-t  distinct  varieties  of  hardy  annuals  in  pots, 
but  the  class  was  not  well  filled.  Tlie  number  of 
varieties  required  were  too  large  to  be  had  in  good 
condition  at  this  season,  if  not  at  any  time.  Had 
the  class  been  for  six  or  nine  pots  only,  a  good 
and  interesting  competition  might  have  taken 
place.  At  some  country  shows  held  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  it  is  by  no  means 
rare  to  find  a  class  for  six  pots  of  hardy  annuals 
capable  of  doing  good  service  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  following  among  others  are  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  viz. :  Calendula  otticinalis.  Meteor,  Caiu- 
panula  Loroyi  and  its  white  variety  ;  Candytufts, 
crimson  and  new  carmine  ;  the  double-flowered 
annual  Chrysanthemum  and  C.  tricolor  iiurridgei ; 
CoUinsia  bicolor  and  C.  violacea;  Convolvulus 
minor  monstrosus,  Dianthus  chinensis,  double, 
and  Heddewigi ;  Godetias  Lady  Albemarle  and 
Whitneyi,  I'yrethrum  Golden  Feather;  Jacobiea, 
crimson  and  magenta,  dwarf  German  Larkspur, 
Leptosiphon  roseus,  Linum  grandiflorum,  scar- 
let ;  Lupinus  aftinis.  Mignonette,  new  dwarf  com- 
pact; Fortulacas,  Sanvitalia  procumbens,  double; 
Schizanthus  pyramidalis  Tom  Thumb,  Silene  pen- 
dula  compacta,  and  Viscaria  oculata  card.'nalis. 
To  these  might  be  added  Antirrhinum  Tom  Thumb, 
Asters,  Victoria  and  dwarf  bouquet ;  Petunia, 
French  JLarigoId,  dwarf ;  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Stocks,  and  Tropajolum  compactum  Tom  Thumb, 
all  of  which  can  be  sown  in  the  open  air,  and 
grown  on  to  flower  in  pots.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
somecare  and  forethought  would  be  required  to  have 
the  subjects  required  in  flower  at  the  particular 
season  when  they  are  wanted.  Whether  it  would 
be  best  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  flower  and  be  exhibited,  or  whether  they 
should  be  sown  in  store  pans  and  transplanted  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  one  on  which  experience 
can  throw  much  light.  Our  experience  inclines 
us  to  the  latter  practice.  The  soil  must  be  rich 
and  rather  light,  the  pots  well  drained  ;  and  when 
transj^lanted  the  pots  should  be  placed  out  in  tlie 
open  air  on  an  ash-bed,  where  some  shade  falls 
during  the  day,  but  not  too  near  it  to  become 
drawn.  No  shelter  will  be  required  excejjt  from 
heavy  drenching  rains,  to  avoid  damage  to  the 
plants.— E.  D. 


THE    ANCIENT   BRITISH    HOMESTEAD. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  special  attention  has 
been  directed  towards  the  mode  of  life  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  races  of  men  who  formerly  lived 
in  this  country.  The  works  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Prof.  ISovd  Dawkins,  and 
many  other  authors,  abound  with  curious  and 
reliable  data  illustrative  of  this  subject.  Innumer- 
able camps  and  ancient  British  habitations  have 
of  late  years  been  opened  up,  the  floors  laid  bare, 
and  the  earth  carefully  sifted.  The  operations  have 
been  constantly  watched  by  antiquaries,  zoologists, 
and  other  scholars,  and  every  scrap  of  stone,  bone, 
fabric,  branch,  leaf  or  seed  preserved,  so  that 
Englishmen  know  fairly  well  what  our  ancient 
British  precursors  were  like  and  how  they  lived. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  long  references  here  ; 
the  journals  of  archajological  societies  are  full  of 
evidences,  but  Professor  \V.  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  his 
recently  published  "  Early  Man  in  Britain,"  gives 
a  brief  summary  of  the  ancient  British  homestead  : 
"  Their  lines  of  smoke  rising  from  amongst  the 
trees  of  the  dense  virgin  forest  at  our  feet  would 
mark  the  position  of  the  Neolithic  homeste.-ids, 
and  of  the  neighbouring  stockaded  camps  which 
afforded  refuge  in  time  of  need  ;  while  liere  and 
there  a  gleam  of  gold  would  show  the  small  patch 
of  ripening  wheat.  We  entera  track  in  the  forest,  and 
thread  ourway  to  oneof  the  clusters  of  homesteads, 
passing  herds  of  goats  and  Hocks  of  Iiorned  sheep, 
or  disturbing  a  troop  of  horses  or  small  short- 
horned  oxen,  or  stumbling  upon  a  swineherd 
tending  the  hogs  in  their  search  after  roots. 
At  last,  on  emerging  into  the  clearing,  we  should 
see  a  little  plot  of  Fla.x  or  small-cared  Wheat,  and 


near  the  homestead  the  inhabitants,  clad  some  in 
linen  and  others  in  skins."  The  peaceful  occupa- 
tions of  the  men  are  then  described  :  "  While  the 
women  are  preparing  the  meal  with  pestles  and 
ijiortars  and  grain  rubbers,  and  cooking  it  on  the 
lire,  generally  outside  the  house,  or  spinning 
thread  with  spindle  and  distaff,  or  weaving  it 
with  a  rude  loom." 

The  small  short-horned  domestic  ox  here  men- 
tioned is  Bos  longitrons,  one  of  the  animals  upon 
which  the  ancient  JSritons  lived.  The  men,  al- 
though they  could  fight  and  hunt  as  well  as  farm, 
were  by  no  means  savages  who  lived  on  wild 
beasts,  but,  though  somewhat  rude,  were  yet  in  a 
sense  cultivated  men,  who  studied  agriculture, 
had  ploughs,  hoes,  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, itud  made  axes  and  adzes  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  finish. 

In  the  "  dense  virgin  forests,"  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Dawkins,  there  were  wild  and  dangerous 
beasts,  notably  tlie  wolf  and  wild  boar ;  the 
latter  no  doubt  was  at  times  bunted,  and  now  and 
then  consumed  at  meals,  but  the  ancient  Britons 
did  not  live  upon  it.  Another  beast  was  the  wild 
bull  (Bos  primigenius),  but  this  creature  was  very 
rare  in  the  principal  woods,  and  its  bones  have  but 
once  been  fountl  in  an  ancient  British  refuse- 
heap. 

My  friend  Mr.  Chas.  Babington,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Cambridge,  who  is  as  good  an  archseo- 
logist  as  be  is  a  botanist,  lias  published  a  paper  on 
a  skull  of  Bos  primigenius  with  a  stone  axe  en- 
bedded  in  the  frontal  bone,  and  found  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. I'rof.  Babington  says:  "Abundant 
evidence  of  the  Bos  longifrons  having  sen'ed  as 
food  for  man  has  been  found  in  Ireland  as  well  as 
England,  and  Owen  supposes  them  to  have  been 
domesticated  by  the  ancient  Britons,  but  until 
recently  we  did  not  pos.sess  any  certain  evidence 
of  Bos  primigenius  liaving  been  bunted  in  Eng- 
land." When  this  bull  was  common  here,  man 
was  only  present  in  a  few  places  at  the  south. 
Men  did  not  make  it  rare  by  eating  it ;  but  a.s 
lions  and  hyi-enas  were  common,  these  latter 
animals  probably  reduced  its  numbers. 

Did  space  permit  a  great  deal  might  be  written 
on  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  their  agricultural  implements.  Some  accounts 
might  be  given  of  the  wheat  of  that  time,  how  it 
was  reduced  to  flour,  how  baked  into  bread;  of  the 
flax,  and  the  looms,  spindles,  and  distaffs,  the 
Apples,  the  Acorns,  the  Beech-mast,  the  joints  of 
meat,  the  mode  of  cutting  up  and  cooking;  the 
ancient  British  house,  the  fire-place,  the  cup- 
board, the  knives  and  the  pots.  The  ancient 
Briton  (though  no  doubt  he  could  hunt  as  wo  do 
now)  was  not,  as  has  been  stated,  a  savage  who 
lived  on  the  produce  of  the  chase. 

W.  G.  Smith. 


BOOKS. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH  PLANT 
NAMES.* 

The  study  of  the  common  English  names  of 
plants  lias  long  been  a  favourite  one  with  lovers 
of  plants,  and  of  late  years  a  very  large  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  study  by  the  excellent 
works  of  Cockayne  and  Dr.  Prior,  both  of  whom 
treated  the  subject  in  a  more  scientific  way 
than  it  had  before  been  treated.  The  present  work 
is  very  much  on  the  same  lines,  but  has  a  wider 
range,  because  it  takes  in  all  the  more  local  and 
provincial  names  of  plants,  and  because  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  names  of  British  plants,  but  in- 
cludes many  exotics  which  have  been  introduced 
long  enough  to  have  acquired  a  well-established 
popular  English  name.  It  is  a  work  that  wc  can 
thoroughly  recommend  to  all  who  wish  for  the 
latest  discoveries  in  the  history  of  our  plant 
names,  and  we  arc  sure  that  all  who  consult  it 
will  be  glad  that  the  plan  of  the  English  Dialect 
Society  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  of  the  pub- 

►  "A  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names."  B.v.T.  Britten, 
E.L.S.,  and  R.  Hiilland.  1'ublislicd  for  the  English  Dialect 
Society  by  Triibiier  lV  Co. 
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lication  of  such  a  work  in  their  lines  of  original 
glossaries.  At  present  the  work  is  incomplete,  be- 
ing only  in  two  parts,  from  A  to  0,  but  the  con- 
cluding part  is  promised  during  the  present  year. 
There  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  man\'  of  our  plant  names,  that  we  do 
not  expect  theprescnt  dictionary  to  be  accepted 
as  a  final  Court  of  Appeal,  but  in  almost  every 
instance  of  disputed  derivation,  where  we  have 
consulted  it,  we  ha\e  had  reason  generally  to 
accept  tlie  decision  given,  and  where  we  could  not 
quite  do  that  to  acknowledge  from  the  autho- 
rities quoted  that  much  was  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  The  authors  show  a  very  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  old  English  literature,  and  this 
has  sometimes  led  them  to  multiply  the  names 
apparently  more  than  was  needed,  c.r/.,  they  give 
all  the  different  ways  in  which  the  name  is  spelled 
in  different  old  authors  ;  but  this,  if  a  fault,  is 
one  on  the  right  side,  because  it  insures  that  a 
reader  will  tind  the  name  of  which  he  may  require 
an  explanation  under  whatever  form  he  may  meet 
with  it  in  anj'  old  writer.  The  value  of  the  book  is 
much  increased  for  botanical  readers  by  an  excel- 
lent Latin-English  index,  which  gives  the  Latin 
name  and  then  all  the  English  names  by  which  a 
plant  is  known  or  described. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  CHARLES  LEE. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  best  esteemed  of  our 
leading  London  nurserymen  ended  an  active 
and  useful  life  during  the  past  week  (Friday, 
September  :?).  "We  speak  of  (Jbarles  Lee  of  the 
old  and  well-known  Hammersmith  firm,  •which, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  London  houses  has  longest 
held  a  distinguished  place.  He  was  one  of  the 
young  men  spoken  of  by  London  in  the  follow- 
ing abstract  from  his  "  Encyclopsedia,"  published 
in  1824  :— 

At  Hammersmith  is  unquestionably  the  first 
nursery  in  Britain,  or  rather  in  the  world.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Inst  century  it  was  a  Aineyard, 
and  produced  annually  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Burgundy  wine  A  thatched  house  was  built  in  the 
grounds ;  the  upper  part  occupied  as  a  dwelling 
house,  and  for  selling  the  wine  ;  and  underneath 
were  the  wine-cellars.  The  ground  was  taken  by 
Jlessrs.  Leeand  Kennedy,  the  fathers  of  the  present, 
or  late  occupiers  of  that  name,  and  continued  by 
their  sons,  who  dissolved  partnership  in  1818,  and 
the  concern  is  now  the  sole  property  of  Lee.  This 
nursery  owes  its  celebrity,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  late  James  Lee's  knowledge  in  botany,  and  to 
liis  publishing  the  introduction  to  that  science  at 
:i  time  when  its  principles  were  not  generally 
diffused.  Lee  was  patronised  by  a  great  number  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  for  his  general  knowledge 
in  natural  history,  and  for  his  sound  sense  and 
strong  understanding.  The  nursery  is  now  carried 
on  by  his  son  to  greater  extent  in  every  depart- 
ment than  any  other  nursery  in  Europe,  J.  Lee, 
jun.,  has  four  sons,  whom  he  intends  to  bring  up 
to  tlie  business  in  four  separate  departments  :  the 
.seed  business, the  counting-house,  exotics  in  houses 
and  fruit  trees,  forest  trees  and  hardy  plants. 
Besides  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  a  vigi- 
lant attention  to  procure  every  new  plant  as  soon 
as  introduced  by  others,  a  gi'eat  manj'  plants  have 
been  introducecl  to  the  country  directly  Vjy  this 
establishment.  Among  the  collectors  they  sent  out 
for  this  purpose  may  be  mentioned  a  person  col- 
lectingOaks  and  other  plants  in  America;  another, 
for  eight  years,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
partnership  with  the  Empress  Josephine,  collect- 
ing Ericas,  bulbs,  and  other  plants  ;  and  a  man  in 
South  America.  The  whole  concern,  from  its  first 
establishment  to  the  present  moment,  has  been 
conducted  with  singularspirit  and  skill ;  no  expense 
spared  to  procure  new  plants  from  abroad,  and 
preserve  and  propagate  them  when  received.  The 
greenhouses  are  extensive,  and  a  house  200  ft.  long 
has  lately  been  erected  for  fruiting  the  different 
sorts  of  Grapes,  and  another  for  Figs.  The  pro- 
prietor has  grounds  for  the  commoner  descriptions 


of  stocks  in  different  parts  of  the  country  :  as  at 
Bedfont  for  stocks  for  fruit-trees  and  for  Cherries  ; 
at  Hounslow  and  Bagshot  for  stocks,  and  also  for 
seedling  fruit  trees,  and  other  commoner  articles, 
&c. 

Mr.  John  Lee,  writing  from  the  Royal  ^'ine- 
yard  Nursery  on  the  7th  inst.,  says :  "  My 
brother  started  from  his  house  in  Hounslow  in 
his  usual  health  and  spirits  to  drive  up  to  Ham- 
mersmith Nursery  on  business,  and  bad  not 
driven  200  yards  wdien  he  dropped  off  his  seat 
into  the  chaise  and  was  dead  instantly — his 
doctor  says  from  sanguine  apople.xy,  but  1  think 
from  heart  disease  as  well.  He  was  seventy- 
three  years  old  last  February,  and  had  been 
connected  with  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  over 
fifty  years. 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce  tlie  death  of 
William  Edgcumbe  Kendle,  of  Westminster 
(formerly  of  Plymouth),  who  expired  on  the  3rd 
instant  at  Eastbourne,  after  a  long  and  severe  ill- 
ness. He  was  born  at  Compton  Giffard,  near 
Plymouth,  on  February  10,  1820.  He  was  engaged 
in  several  large  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  pa- 
tentee and  inventor  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Eendle"s  Patent  Glazing,  which  is  adopted  by 
H.M.  Government  and  all  the  leading  railways, 
his  latest  and  largest  work  being  the  Great  Citadel 
Station  at  Carlisle.  He  was  also  successful  in 
theatrical  matters,  and  was  partner  with  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  wlien  the 
great  piece,  "  The  World,''  was  produced.  He  was 
also  lessee  of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  Westminster, 
and  proprietor  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Brighton. 
Mr.  Eendle  was  the  introducer  of  the  tank  system 
of  heating,  and,  being  of  an  inventive  turn  of 
mind,  was  continually  developing  some  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  bouses.  Beginning 
with  the  plant  protectors,  not  many  j'ears  ago,  he 
went  from  point  to  point  with  improvements  in 
glazing  till  he  obtained  some  of  the  largest  con- 
tracts in  the  country,  including,  as  has  just 
been  stated,  raanv  of  those   of  the  Government. 


BOTANICAL  PKOXUNCIATION. 
Would  it  not  be  an  excellent  thing  if,  in  your 
"  Flowers  of  the  Open  Air,"  the  botanical  names  of 
the  plants  were  accentuated,  so  as  to  give  their 
proper  pronunciation  ?  One  very  rarely  finds  two 
gardeners  who  pronounce  the  same  word  alike. 
What  one  would  call  QinOthera,  another  will  call 
QEnothera  :  KetinOspora  sometimes  becomes  lieti- 
nospora  ;  Xiphetos,  Niphetos  :  and  they  cannot  all 
be  right.  How  often  one  hears  "^'lola  instead  of 
Viola ;  Clematis  for  Clematis,  and  so  on.  Many 
clever  gardeners  quite  ignore  the  final  i' — calling 
nudicaulg,  nudicaul ;  pratense,  pratens,  &c.  It 
maj'  be  said  that  pronunciation  is  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  but  surely  it  is  of  as  much  consequence 
in  using  a  foreign  tongue  as  it  is  in  using  English. 
We  should  not  like  to  hear  a  Dandelion  called  a 
Dandelion,  or  Traveller's  Joy  called  Traveller's 
Joy.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  make  the  pronun- 
ciation most  generally  understood  would  be  to 
print  it  phonetically  after  the  word  in  italics, 
thus  Weigela  {n-ijgcda  or  n-yijlieela'),  to  prevent 
the // being  sounded  soft  like  j.  This  would  go  a 
long  way  towards  removing  some  misconceptions 
as  to  the  use  of  words,  but  it  is  of  course  impos- 
sible entirely  to  remove  all  mistakes  and  prejudices 
by  this  means.  For  instance,  I  once  saw  at  a 
Leeds  flower  show  a  certain  cut  Rose  labelled 
"  Glory  de  John " !  Well,  I  do  not  think  the 
■m-iter  of  that  label  could  easily  be  convinced 
that  he  was  wrong.  F. 

[We  approve  of  your  suggestions,  and    may 
carry  them  out  some  day,  but  in  a  different  work.] 


Names  of  plants  badly  epelt.— "A.  R.,'' 
see  p.  214,  asks  "  should  not  secretaries  to  shows 
see  that  such  matters  are  put  right  ?"  Now,  secre- 
taries have  a  great  deal  to  do  besides  looking 
after  the  spelling  of  names,  but  perhaps  the 
judges  or  others  when  coming  across  thein  might 


obliterate  the  letters  that  arc  wrong,  or  the  name 
altogether.  Nothing  to  my  mind  looks  worse  than 
badly  spelt  names.  Excuses  may  be  made  for  bad  or 
indifferent  writing,  but  novv-a-days  when  educa- 
tion is  general,  spelling  correctly  should  be  made 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  I  lately  saw  at 
the  Manchester  Show  Dclabcchia  spelt  Delcbachia. 
It  was  corrected,  probably  by  the  exhibitor  him- 
self, as  the  printer  'may  have  put  the  letters  in 
the  wrong  place — by  mistake,  of  course.  At  the 
same  show  I  saw  an  Erica  Ewcriana  superba  label- 
led E.  uhna  superba,  or  very  much  like  it,  which 
was  the  cause  no  doubt  of  it  being  in  the  list  of 
prize  takers  as  E.  nana  superba.  These  things 
should,  I  agree  with  "  A.  R.,"  have  some  little  con- 
sideration.— J.  8.  T. 

The  Golden-leaved  Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa 
aurea). —  Mr.  Cornhill  riglitly  s|)eaks  a  word  in 
favour  of  this  bright  goklen-lcavcd  Alder,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  those  about  planting  such  a  gem 
to  place  it  in  a  well  exposed  position  whore  as 
much  light  as  possible  can  pilay  upon  it,  and  then 
I  feel  confident  many  will  not  be  so  disappointed 
with  it  as  has  been  the  case.  It  seems  to  be  doing 
rcmarkabl}'  well  in  a  garden  adjoining  mine,  the 
golden-yellow  foliage  lighting  up  as  it  were  the 
other  shrubs  and  scenery.  It  may  be  added  that 
these  are  planted  on  the  top  of  mounds,  forming  a 
shrubbery  planted  on  each  side  of  the  carriage 
drive,  so  giving  a  charming  contrast  to  ihe  gi'een 
shrubs,  and  is  indeed  a  feature  both  pleasing  and 
attractive. — J.  S.  T.  Aiijlurlli. 


LATE  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 

A.  Wi>o:hjatc.—T\\Q-  Crab  you  referred  to  was  not  re- 
ceived by  us. 

Cracked  Pear?. — What  is  the  remedy  for  this?  I 
have  a  young  healthy-looking:  tree,  planted  two  or  three 
years  since  in  a  light  soil  with  plenty  of  good  loam,  but 
every  one  of  the  Pears  are  badly  cracked  and  wholly  useless. 
—Dorking. 

Glass  structures.— In  oirr  report  on  this  department 
last  week  it  was  inadvertently  stated  that  the  gold  medal 
for  the  liest  exhibition  of  hothouse  and  other  horticultural 
appliances  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Son,  Man- 
cliester  and  Edinburgh,  whereas  Messrs.  Halliday  and  Sou, 
Manchester,  took  the  prize. 

Open-air  Vines.— In  The  Garden  (p.  403)  is  an 
article  on  "  Vine  Culture  "by  "Sylvestris."  Could  he  inform 
me  wliat  was  the  average  thickness  of  the  wood  for  the 
first  few  years?  Has  he  experimented  upon  Black  Ham- 
bui-gh,  Gros  Cohnar,  or  Alicante?  Can  any  other  reader 
give  any  information  on  the  sutijcct?— A.  A.  M.  H.  C. 

Pi'otecting  trees  from  rabbits.— I  propose  to 
plant  some  land  with  yonn,-,'  trees  this  autumn  -which 
adjoins  a  wood  full  of  rabbits  wliirb  Itelungs  to  a  neighbour. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  whether  there 
is  any  effective  way  of  pmtectin^'  the  trees  irom  rabbits 
other  than  by  wire  netting'  ?—  X.  B. 

Plum  leaves  Infested  with  fungi— ^.  S. 
Si,ntJi.—The  Flum  trets  at  tlie  hack  wall  of  the  orchard 
house  are  suffering  from  a  very  bad  attack  of  the  fungus 
named  Puccinia  prunorum  'Ihe  tame  fungus  grows  on 
Rhamnus  cathaiticus.  It  is  curious  that  the  pot  trees 
BPcape  ;  they  may  possibly  he  younger  and  in  bettercon- 
dition.  Xo  cures  have  l)cen  pnljlisheil,  though  it  is 
prol)able  that  all  diseased  plants  are  susceptible  of  cure. 

House  plant?. — Will  some  one  tell  me  suitable 
flowers,  Imlbs,  and  grasses  to  grow  in  a  house  until 
next  spring?  I  have  no  green-house  or  even  hot-bed,  and 
want  to  know  how  to  treat  my  plants.  T  once  saw  bulbs 
that  had  been  put  in  a  sponge,  and  g'  ew  out ;  how  would 
they  be  treated  ?  and  what  sort  of  bulhs  ?  What  kind  of 
glasses  do  people  sow  in  saucers  and  baskets  to  look  green 
through  the  winter?  and  is  wat-'r  or  soil  best  to  sow  them 
in  ?  What  is  the  best  kiud  of  Ivy  for  the  house  ?  and  how- 
is  it  best  started  ?  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  twining  plant 
suitable  for  growing  in  rooms  that  will  be  green  in  winter  ? 
-Ignorance. 

Pinching  Pelargoniums-— I  have  l)een  keeping 
back  my  Pelaiizoniuni^  tn  H(.v(er  October  liO.  When  should 
I  leave  otf  pincbiiiL;  back  the  buds  for  tbe  flowers  to  open 
by  that  day?  They  are  in  a  greenhouse.— Jt.  C,  Cor/uvall. 
[I  will  suppose  that  tlie  Pelargoniums  in  question  are 
zonal  varieties.  And  if  so,  in  order  to  have  them  in  the 
best  possible  condition  on  the  20th  October,  I  would  dis- 
continue pinching  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  It 
would  liave  been  better  if  up  to  that  period  tlie  plants 
had  been  in  the  open  air,  or,  better  still,  in  a  cold  pit  or 
frame,  plunged  in  cinder  ashes,  but  fully  exposed,  except- 
ing during''heavy  rainfalls.  Wben  transferred  to  the 
Greenhouse,  about  the  time  stated,  the  plants  (particularly 
if  the  pots  are  somewhat  smalll  should  be  watered  about 
three  times  a  week  with  "Florvifa,"  iu  the  proportion  of 
two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  rain-water.— P.  G.] 

Names  of  Plants.—  /''.  J.    S.— Salpiglossis  sinuata 

(annual). C.  i.— Sparganium  ramosum. Clonmel. — 1^ 

Plumbago  Larpenta; ;  2,  Agrostemma  coronaria. G.  S.  S. 

— Nicandra  physaloides. A.  T.  i).— Brj'ophyllum  caly- 

cinum. F.  li.  3f.—Le  Poivrier  or  Pepper  tree  is  Schinus 

molle,  one  of  the  Anacardiacese.— ^tjOicn&cr.— Juuiperus 
oxycedms, 
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THE  LONG  BORDER  IN  VICTORIA  PARK. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  attention  called  to  the  her- 
baceous long  border  in  Victoria  I'ark ;  tlie"Special 
Reporter,"  commented  on  in  "  Notes  from  Nor- 
folk," accurately  describes  the  state  of  the  border 
when  he  saw  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  it  was 
makiufr  .--traight  for  that  kind  of  effect  at  the 
end  of  May.  It  is,  as  he  describes  it,  "  a  huge 
mass  of  plants"  arranged  on  the  "  stick-'em-in- 
anyhow ''  principle  for  the  most  part,  and 
planted  with  little  or  no  regard  to  good  effect, 
or  to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  plants 
used. 

The  public  have  been  so  accustomed  to  seeing 
the  bedding  system  carried  out  to  peifeclion  in 
the  London  parks,  that  it  is  only  natural  they 
should  imagine  that  whatever  is  presented  to 
them  there  is  the  best  of  its  kind  ;  so  that  a 
"  Special  Reporter"  could  scarcely  avoid  taking 
for  granted  that  the  border  of  hardy  plants  in 
question  represented  a  good  example  of  the  use 
of  hardy  plants  for  border  decoration. 

The  bord(3r  described  is  in  front  of  the  .shrub- 
beries in  the  two  eastern  divisions  of  the  park, 
and  forms  a  continuous  belt  of  plants  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  a  fourth  or  more 
of  the  border  b3ing  visible  from  several  points  ; 
it  is  separated  from  the  walk,  from  which  alone 
it  can  be  inspected,  by  a  belt  of  turf  from  8  ft.  to 
.'SO  ft.  wide,  in  which  pincushion  beds  are  cut  at 
intervals.  In  one  or  two  places  the  border  is 
level  with  the  turf,  but  generally  it  rises  in  a 
rounded  slope  to  the  feet  of  the  shrubs,  from  1  ft. 
to  -  ft.  above.  The  soil  is  light,  and  I'ests  on  a 
deep  bed  of  gravel  and  sand  ;  consequently  it  is 
a  dry  border,  facing  south,  and  sheltered  from 
tlie  north  by  houses  and  shrubbery.  The  plants 
I  noticed  in  spring  were  Arabis,  perennial  Can- 
dytuft, and  some!  smaller  plants  I  could  njtmake 
out ;  common  Daffodils,  double  and  single  ; 
broad-leaved  Sa.xifrage,  white  and  pale  purple 
Pinks,  doing  very  badly;  Pansies  nearly 
dead ;  a  few  cluinps  of  Hyacinths,  some 
weedy -looking  Composites,  a  narrow-leaved  Iris 
with  yellow  llowers,  some  clumps  of  the  com- 
moner varieties  of  German  Iris;  some  plants 
which  looked  like  Trollius  giganteus  very  badly 
grown,  .and  a  fair  lot  of  I'yrethrums,  which 
would  have  made  a  good  display  if  grouped  in  a 
few  largo  clumps,  instead  of  being  dotted  all 
over  the  border.  A  few  Lilies  were  on  the  way, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  room  for  later 
flowering  plants.  At  the  end  of  May  the  whole 
of  the  plants  seemed  to  be  dying  from  want  of 
water.  A  sloping  border  formed  of  light  dry  soil 
and  exposed  to  the  full  sun  is  not  the  best  situa- 
tion for  a  good  collection  of  hardy  plants  ;  had 
the  wider  parts  of  the  border  been  first  lowered 
to  the  level  of  the  turf  and  plentifully  manured 
before  planting,  tlie  plants  which  prefer  a  moist 
soil  would  have  had  a  better  chance,  however 
badly  arranged  ;  but  a  really  first-class  display 
could  only  be  made  l)y  devoting  the  whole  space 
now  occupied  by  turf  and  small  bods  to  herba- 
ceous plants  and  bulb.s,  save  and  except  4  ft.  or 
')  ft.  of  turf  nearest  the  walks.  Were  such 
a  border  stoclsed  with  even  such  plants  as 
could  be  raised  from  seed,  such  as  Sweet  Wil- 
liams, I'ansies,  alpine  Auriculas,  <  'olumbincs, 
Antirrhinums,  Wallflowers,  Stocks,  Hollyhocks, 
Uarnafions,  Ddpliiuiums,  (,'ampanulas,  J'rim- 
roses,  iJcc,  with  a  few  grand  clumps  of  Lilies, 
Phloxes,  Pentstcmons,  Irises,  and  Gladioli, 
and  hero  and  there  groups  of  I'ampas  Grass, 
and  pyramids,  arches,  and  hanging  festoons 
of  Clematis,  (^limbing  Tropieolums,  Sweet 
Peas,  an<l  Bindweeds,  a  display  would  be  pro- 
duced on  which  people  would  iicjt  turn  their 
backs  to  look  at  the  carpet  bedding,  as  I  saw 
them  doing.  Even  people  who  cure  nothing  for 


gardening  would  scarcely  pass  without  admiring 
a  group  of  Tiger  Lilies  or  Lilium  auratum  in 
full  flower,  or  a  clump  of  a  dozen  Hollyhocks, 
or  of  the  old  Steeple  Campanula,  or  a  raa.ss  of 
such  Phloxes  as  (jideon,  Auguste  Riviere,  cocci- 
nea,  Mous.  Marin  Saisou,  and  Triomphe  du  Pare 
de  Neuilly,  mixed  with  tlie  chaster  whites  and 
whites  with  coloured  eyes.  It  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  the  border  in  question  is  put  for- 
ward as  a  test  of  the  capabilities  of  hardy 
plants  for  garden  decoration  ;  but  if  so,  one  can 
only  say  of  the  designer,  in  the  words  of  Queen 
Bess  in  llie  "Strand"  burlesque  of  "  Kenil- 
worth,"  '•  That  engineer  has  very  much  to  larn." 

J.  Df.NDAS. 

[So  much  attention  has  been  given,  and  in- 
telligently and  successfidly  given,  to  summer 
bedding  in  the  London  parks,  that  it  is  perhapstoo 
much  to  expect  that  any  change  made  in  another 
direction  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  Even  in 
places  where  hardy  plants  are  made  a  speciality 
of  it  is  rare  to  find  [a  specimen  of  a  good  mixed 
border.  The  knowledge,  taste,  and  above  all  a  good 
stock  of  the  finest  things  are  so  seldom  found 
together,  that  good  effects  are  rarely  seen  from 
mixtures.  Borders  half  a  mile  long,  with  perhaps 
three  dozen  good  things  out  of  the  many  hundreds 
known,  are  not  representative  of  what  can  be 
done,  even  if  the  few  dozen  kinds  are  made  the 
most  of  as  regards  culture  and  arrangement.  In 
the  face  of  this  every-day  difficulty  the  best  way 
is  to  pay  more  attention  to  things  grown  by  them- 
selves or  in  combination  with  other  subjects,  as 
in  this  way  some  good  effects  are  obtained,  and 
better  culture  is  the  rule.  Even  where  the  bor- 
ders are  good  special  culture  of  all  the  choicer 
things  in  4-ft.  beds  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasures 
and  resources  of  a  garden.  The  borders  in  the 
London  parks  are  not  in  any  sense  representa- 
tive of  good  art  in  hardy  flower  gardening,  and 
they  can  only  be  made  so  by  an  addition  of 
skilled  labour  and  resources,  which  at  present 
are  not  available  for  this  purpose. — Ed.] 


ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  HOME. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  received 
from  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Aigburth,  a  keen  amateur 
in  the  cultivation  of  alpines  ; — 

Jirfyc  Hall,  Malpas.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 

"  Pontresine,  Aug.  27,  1881. 

"  At  last  I  have  found  some  rare  aud  good 
plants,  but  at  first  I  was  in  despair.  The  fact  is, 
I  am  a  month  too  late,  and  the  summer  having 
been  dry  the  flowers  are  over  sooner  than  usual ; 
but  in  any  year  it  is  best  to  come  before  the 
mountain  pastures  are  mown.  After  this,  only 
the  plants  that  grow  in  the  bare  stones  in  the 
highest  regions  are  plentiful.  Last  week,  how- 
ever, I  have  found  a  district  with  some  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  not  over.  A  high-lying  district 
between  Pitz  Languard  and  the  Val  de  Fair 
near  the  Bernina  pass  is  rich  in  strict  alpines, 
yielding  amongst  others  the  following  gems  in 
full  glory,  though  just  on  the  edge  of  going  out 
of  flower  :  Androsace  glacialis.  Campanula  ceui- 
sla,  Eritrichiiun  nanum,Dianthus glacialis,  Saxi- 
fraga  planifolia  and  stenopetahi,  Ranunculus 
glacialis,  Gentiana  imbricata,  Papaver  pyrenai- 
cuni,  t'erastium  alpinum  and  latifolium,  Achil- 
lea mosehata  (with  perfumed  leaves)  and  nana, 
and  Phyteumapaucifiorum.  These  all  grow  in  the 
bare  stony  wastes  amongthe  stones  wherethere  is 
no  humus  (or  as  to  a  few  of  them  but  very  little), 
but  where  the  melting  glaciers  keep  their  root.* 
moist,  and  with  them  the  not  less  beautiful 
though  less  rare  Linaria  alpina,  (loum  reptans, 
Leucanthemum  alpimim,  and  many  others. 
Lower  down  on  the  slopes  aud  in  the  valley  the 
most  remarkable  flower  still  in  full  beauty  is  the 
l)right  orange-coloured,  almost  scarlet,  Senecio 
abrotaiiifolius,  of  which  this  vallev  is  one  of  the 


few  habitats;  but  besides  this,  Senecio  car- 
niolicus,  Aronicum  Clusi,  and  Gentiana  bavarica 
are  still  in  flower  and  found  plentifully.  I'lanis 
which  cu\er  the  ground,  but  are  out  of  flower  on 
the  slopes  descending  from  the  high  plateau,  are 
Anemone  sulphurea.  Daphne  striata,  Geum  mon- 
tanum,GnaphaliumLeontopodium  in  flower  still. 
This  flower  (tlie  Edelweiss)  I  have  rather  an 
enmity  to,  because  it  usurps  too  exclusively  the 
attention  of  the  ordinary  visitors.  This  place 
seems  to  have  Edelweiss  on  the  brain.  The  word 
is  hardly  ever  out  of  your  ears.  One  gentleman 
measures  every  bloom,  and  w'hen  he  finds  an 
unusually  large  one  lie  takes  it  round  the  visitors 
in  triumph,  and  he  brought  a  very  large  one  to 
me,  asking  if  I  had  ever  seen  its  equal.  I  told 
him  to  his  gratification  that  I  had  never  seen  so 
line  a  specimen  growing  wild,  but  added  to  Ids 
mortification  that  a  few  weeks  since  I  had  seen 
one  perhaps  larger  in  a  Cheshire  garden,  meaning 
yours.  Artemisia  Mutellina,  which  the  Germans 
call  Edelraute,  is  also  a  pet  with  the  German 
botanists,  and  is  found  in  the  same  place;  the 
silvery  leaves  are  very  pretty.  A  few  other 
noticeable  plants  are  Lloydia  serotina,  Semper- 
vivum  AVulfeni  aud  montanum,  and  Saxifrages 
are  numerous  in  all  places.  Every  torrent  is 
filled  with  Saxifraga  aizoides,  and  S.  stellaris  is 
very  pretty.  The  last  week  I  have  much  regretted 
your  absence,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
been  delighted,  especially  with  the  quite  singular 
beauty  which  the  bare  stony  wastes,  studded 
with  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  floral  world, 
present  to  the  eye,  with  a  background  of  pre- 
cipices aud  glaciers,  and  distant  views  of  long 
stretches  of  valleys  far  beneath  your  feet  into  dim 
distance." 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SECTIONS. 

It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  cat.ilognes 
of  Carnations  and  I'icotees  are  sent  broadcast 
through  the  land,  and  anyone  looking  into  them 
will  find  that  a  collection  of  Carnations  is  divided 
into  certain  classes  or  groups,  and  probably  the 
uninitiated  find  it  hard  to  comprehend  the  signi- 
ficance of  these  terms.  Those  who  grow  Carna- 
tions in  the  border  as  border  flowers  for  cutting 
from  care  but  little  for  distinctions  between 
bizarres  and  flakes;  but  with  the  florist  who  grows 
a  collection  for  exhibition  purposes  it  is  a  different 
matter,  and  he,  when  making  additions  to  his 
flowers,  finds  it  of  great  convenience  to  have  the 
flowers  set  forth  in  classes.  Besides,  many  per- 
sons who  are  tond  of  flowers  are  desirous  of  under- 
standing the  technical  terms  used  by  florists,  and 
though  we  cannot  place  before  them  flowers  an  at- 
tempt is  madetomaketheterms as plainas possible. 
There  are  two  main  divisions,  and  these  arc  sub- 
divided, each  into  three  classes,  some  particulars 
of  which  will  now  be  furnished. 

In  speaking  of  Carnations,  growers  and  exhibi- 
tors divide  them  into  bizarres  and  flakes — two 
main  divisions.  lUzaires  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing two  colours  on  the  white  ground,  and  are  gene- 
rally more  esteemed  than  the  flakes,  particularly 
when  the  colours  are  well  proportioned,  and  of 
a  rich  and  lovely  hue,  but  as  regards  colours  they 
vary  consideriibly  in  all  the  classes,  some  being 
deeper  and  others  paler  in  their  tints;  still,  all  are 
beautiful  in  contrast  with  each  other.  The  bizarres 
having  two  colours  on  the  white  ground,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  describe  what  arc  considered  run 
petals  in  each  class.  In  the  scarlet  bizarres  there 
must  bo  scarlet  and  white  in  every  jietal  ;  any 
petal  without  the  scarlet  and  white  would  be  con- 
sidered a  run  petal ;  for  instance,  a  petal  of  scar- 
let and  crimson,  petals  all  of  scarlet,  all  of  crim- 
son, and  white  and  crimson,  arc  all  run  petals. 

In  the  crimson  bizarres  there  must  be  rose  ami 
wliite  in  every  petal;  consequently  any  that  are  of 
crimson  and  rose,  crimson  and  white,  all  crimson, 
or  all  (if  rose  colour,  are  all  run  petals.  In  the 
pink  and  purple  bizarres  there  must  be  pink  and 
white  in  every  petal ;  therefore  all  that  are  of  pink 
aud  purple,  purple  and  white,  all  purple,  or  all  of 
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pink  colour,  are  run  petals.  Thus  rigid  are  the 
laws  of  the  florist  as  respects  this  beautiful  class 
of  flowers.  In  the  north  of  England,  at  one  time, 
the  aim  of  the  florist  used  to  be  to  exhibit  the 
three  colours  in  each  petal,  and  to  require  this  the 
blooms  were  stripped  of  all  others,  thus  reducing 
the  flowers  to  mere  skeletons.  They  are,  perhaps, 
not  so  strict  now,  but  at  one  time  great  attention 
was  paid  to  this  matter.  In  the  south  the  growers 
are  less  rigid  in  their  requirements,  and  allow  the 
presence  of  petals  —  which  are  in  reality  only 
the  petals  of  a  flake — to  be  exhibited  in  bizarres. 
The  flowers  are,  therefore,  considerably  larger 
than  those  in  the  north,  and  very  superior  in 
form. 

In  the  case  of  the  flake  Carnations,  of  which 
"there  are  the  purple,  rose,  and  scarlet,  the  ground 
colour  needs  to  be  pure  and  the  additional  colours 
equally  so.  In  the  rose  flake,  for  example,  the  rose 
colour  should  be  clear  and  of  a  good  body,  whether 
the  shade  be  light  or  deep,  and  the  flakes  should 
be  struck  through  to  the  underside.  The  size, 
shape,  and  arrangement  of  the  petals  are  also  pro- 
perties to  be  studied  in  the  completion  of  a  first- 
rate  flower. 

The  self-coloured  petal  (a  white  one)  is  so 
called  because  there  is  no  streak  or  flake  of  rose 
colour  on  it.  The  run  petal  in  this  class  is  a  rose- 
coloured  petal,  so  called  because  the  rose  colour 
has  overrun  the  white :  it  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  so  long  as  there  is  a  small  streak  or 
spot  of  white  on  the  rose-coloured  petal  that  it 
strikes  through  and  is  to  be  traced  on  the  under- 
side of  the  petal,  it  is  considered  a  fair  petal, 
and  admissible.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
self-coloured  or  white  petal,  provided  a  small 
streak  or  spot  of  rose  colour  is  to  be  found  that 
strikes  through  to  the  underside. 

These  principles  apply  also  to  the  scarlet  and 
purple-flaked  flowers,  and  their  quality  or  other- 
wise is  determined  in  the  same  manner.  Car- 
nations are  mainly  propagated  by  a  process  termed 
layering.  This  is  generally  done  by  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  August.  Those  who  grow  large  col- 
lections set  to  work  at  the  end  of  July.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  October  the  layers  will  be  good  plants, 
and  may  be  potted  oflt  for  the  winter.  Tears  ago  it 
was  the  fashion  at  the  time  of  potting  to  prune  the 
roots  considerably  previous  to  potting,  as  it  was 
regarded  as  undesirable  to  have  the  pots  fllled 
with  a  mass  of  fine  fibrous  roots;  rather  the 
efforts  of  the  florist  were  directed  to  inducing  the 
formation  of  new  roots  "  thick  and  bright  as  sil- 
ver," which  the  plants  speedily  form  when  in 
good  health.  Then,  what  was  known  as  "  a  clear 
stem  '■  was  rigidly  insisted  on :  and  by  a  clear 
stem  was  meant  the  removal  of  every  pair  of  leaves 
and  all  the  lateral  buds  and  shoots,  until  the 
foliage  stood  quite  clear  of  the  soU  in  the  pots, 
some  half  an  inch  above  it.  '  This  operation 
must  not  be  performed  in  a  careless  manner,  by 
tearing  off  the  said  leaves,  otherwise  the  mid- 
rib may  tear  out  the  bark  below  it,  to  the 
great  danger  of  inducing  canker,  but  by  cut- 
ting clean  round  the  joints  from  which  such 
leaves  proceed  through  their  mid-ribs,  and  then 
detaching  them  by  a  gentle  twist  right  and  left. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  place  a  pair  of  plants  in  a 
ii-in.  pot,  but  if  the  grower  has  but  small  frame 
space  two  plants  will  do  well  in  a  large  o-in.  pot. 
The  end  of  October  is  a  good  time  to  pot,  and  in 
doing  this  the  soil  should  be  pressed  very  firmly 
above  the  roots.  When  potted  the  plants  can  be 
put  in  a  cold  frame  with  an  ash  bottom  for  the 
winter.  Tlie  wintering  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
cannot  have  much  to  do  witli  the  taking  off  the 
layers,  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the 
month :  it  is  the  treatment  they  receive  after  being 
potted  that  has  to  do  with  their  well-doing  through 
the  winter  season.  Early  potting  is,  however,  to 
be  commended,  for  the  more  thoroughly  the  roots 
are  established  the  more  strength  will  the  plants 
have  to  furnish  fine  blooms  at  tlie  proper  season. 
The  compost  need  not  be  rich  for  potting  layers : 
light  turfy  loam,  or  dark  soil  from  a  meadow,  a 
small  quantity  of  pounded  charcoal  and  silver 
sand,  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  open,  make  an 
excellent  compost,  and  a  portion  of  old  CarnatioQ  j 


soil  may  be  mixed  with  it.  The  great  object 
should  be  to  have  the  compost  thoroughly  sweet, 
and  ^in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  healthy  young 
roots  put  forth  by  the  plants. 

It  is  a  general  practice  for  the  frames  in  which 
the  plants  are  wintered  to  face  the  north  or  east. 
This  is  done  to  keep  the  plants  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  winter  sun. 
Some  make  a  point  of  plunging  the  pots  in  finely 
sifted  cinder  ashes  to  within  J  in.  of  the  rims,  and 
this  is  done  so  that  as  little  water  as  possible  will 
be  required  by  the  plants  till  the  mild  weather 
that  occurs  in  January  or  February.  The  glass  of 
the  frames  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  so  that 
the  plants  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  light 
in  dull  weather.  Slugs  and  other  vermin  should 
be  guarded  against,  dead  foliage  removed,  a  little 
water  given  when  required,  and  the  surface  of  the 
SOU  frequently  stirred. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  keep  the  frames 
closed,  except  in  very  wet  weather ;  neither  fog 
nor  frost  will  affect  them  as  regards  in  jury, 'except 
the  latter  may  be  very  severe.  The  plants  do  best 
standing  on  a  dry  bottom,  with  plenty  of  air  ad- 
mitted on  all  favourable  occasions.  K.  D. 


Milla  biflora. — I  have  a  plant  oi  this  with 
five  blooms  on  one  scape — a  rare  occurence,  I  am 
informed. — A  Eawsox. 

TiilinTn  Leiclitlinl. — This  is  a  most  curious 
Lily,  and  ought  to  be  written  on  by  ilr.  Elwes  and 
Perry  too,  as  Perry  does  not  consider  it  hardy. 
It  is  most  impatient  of  wet,  and  will  not  do  in  an 
ordinary  border.  I  have  lost  several,  but  have 
succeeded  by  putting  drainage  immediately  below 
the  bulb,  as  I  do  with  Lilium  medeoloides.  It  is 
a  most  beautiful  Lily.  Tigrinum  splendens  is 
grand  now  with  me,  better  than  I  have  ever  seen 
it.  This  is  well  distinct  from  the  Japanese  form. 
— FKA^"K  Miles. 

Autumn  Phloxes.— At  present  these  are  the 
finest  flowers  we  have :  for  more  than  a  month 
past  they  have  been  in  bloom,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  for  another  month  to  come.  Last 
winter  we  added  tifty  of  the  best  kinds  to  our  col- 
lection, and  we  now  find  that  many  of  them  are 
superior  to  the  old  sorts.  They  are  hardy  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  they  bloom  alike  well  in 
shade  and  exposure,  in  sunshine  and  rain,  in  rich 
and  poor  soU  :  indeed,  they  have  only  to  be  planted 
anywhere  to  insure  a  display. — Cajibkiax. 

Mule  Pinks. — People  seem  surprised  at  the 
constant  beauty  of  the  Jlule  Finks  Xapoleon  the 
Third  and  llarie  Pare,  which  with  me  bloom  more 
or  less  the  whole  year  round  in  favourable  seasons. 
They  seem  to  be  rather  scarce  in  southern  gar- 
dens. On  our  soil  (clay)  they  thrive  only  on  lock- 
work,  or  on  the  top  of  a  retaining  wall,  down 
which  they  hang,  sometimes  from  3  ft.  to  1  ft. 
when  the  plants  are  old  and  established,  and 
these,  rather  than  the  young  plants  of  a  year  or 
two,  are  the  constant  and  profuse  bloomers.  If 
planted  on  the  level  they  never  survive  long 
enough  to  show  their  full  beauty,  and  at  no  time 
really  thrive.— E.  H.  AY. 

Diseased  Qladiolus  — We  have  received  a 
corm  suffering  from  the  well-known  Gladiolus  dis- 
ease. It  is  frequently,  if  not  always,  accom- 
panied by  some  condition  of  the  fungus  known 
as  Copper-web,  the  Khizoctonia  crooorum  of  De 
CandoUe,  known  in  France  under  the  name  of 
Tacon.  The  fvmgus  attacks  also  the  Narcissus, 
the  Crocus,  Asparagus,  Potatoes,  and  other  bulbs, 
roots,  xc.  A  good  deal  of  attention  was  paid 
to  this  disease  in  ISTOi,  when  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith 
for  the  first  time  detected  the  curious  fungus  in 
abundance,  named  by  him  Urocystis  Gladioli.  The 
Urocystis  and  Khizoctonia  are  probably  two  con- 
ditions of  the  same  tiling,  the  Ehizoctonia  being 
possibly  the  spawn  and  the  Urocystis  the  fruit : 
the  latter  is  capable  of  remaining  in  a  resting 
state  for  a  year  or  more.  The  Urocystis  can  fre- 
quently be  f oimd  in  the  decjiyed  red-brown  por- 
tions of  the  diseased  corm,  Ko  attempts  ha\-e  been 


made  in  the  direction  of  a  cure  as  far  as  wo  know. 
The  disease  is  confined  to  certain  localities  and  to 
certain  gardens ;  it  is  quite  unknown  in  some 
districts. 

The  Bed  Japan  Anemone. — Xothicg  is 
so  common  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  panegyrics 
on  the  white  Japan  Anemone,  and  none  can  deny 
its  merits,  especially  as  a  beaatixal,  chaste,  white 
cut  flower,  procured  in  thousands  from  the  her- 
baceous borders  without  taxing  an  idle  hour,  but 
rarely  a  sound  is  uttered  in  favour  of  its  red  com- 
panion namesake.  Until  lately  I  only  saw  it 
stunted,  starved,  and  about  the  size  of  a  good 
single  Senecio.  I  thought  with  ordinary  good  treat- 
ment something  better  could  be  made  of  it,  and  I 
have  not  been  disappointed.  I  have  given  each  a 
small,  fairly-manured,  herbaceous  bed,  and  the 
blooms  constantly  thrown  up — by-the-way,  with  a 
tendency  to  become  double— are  at  least  3  in.  ic 
diameter,  and  finely-shaped. — ^W.  J.  M.,  Chmmti. 

A  brilliant  hardy  Amaryllis. — One  of 
the  finest  and  most  highly-colocred  of  .Uuaryllises 
or  Hippeastrums  in  cultivation  is,  perhaps.  A, 
Ackermanni.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to  add  to 
it  a  further  recommendarion.  viz.,  of  being  as 
amenable  to  open  air  cultivation  as  its  ally,  the 
Belladoima  Lily,  and  capable  of  producing  in  t;v^ 
open  border  much  more  imposing  effects.  T  :  . 
at  the  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  and  a:  :! : 
Glasnevin  Garden,  it  has  been  growing  now  some 
years  in  the  open  border  at  the  foot  of  the  front 
wall  of  some  of  the  plant  houses,  eacli  year  flower- 
ing with  a  regularity,  and  vigour,  and  depth  of 
colour  not  always  realised  in  pot  culture,  We 
have  no  doubt  that  many  other  Amaryllises,  if 
tried,  would  be  found  equally  amenable  to  out- 
door culture.  A  line  of  them  would  be  a  striking 
feature  in  any  garden.  All  that  would  be  lequireil 
would  be  to  give  them  fresn  sandy  loam  to  grow 
in,  and  when  once  planted,  keep  them  undis- 
turbed. In  this  way,  we  have  no  doubt,  they  would 
increase  and  prosper. — Irifh  JTariHerf'  Gazitte. 

Bed  flo'wers. — 'tt'hat  red  -  coloured  flower 
would  contrast  well  with  Evening  Primrose  .'  My 
Primroses  grow  to  about  5  ft.,  and  I  know  of  no 
plant  that  flowers  at  the  same  time,  of  the  same 
height,  and  of  a  handsome  red.  What  is  the  K^st 
situation  for  perennial  Phlox  .'  I  live  close  to  the 
sea,  exposed  to  the  gales.  I  have  therefore  plantcil 
mine  close  nnder  a  IMvet  hedge,  but  they  do  not 
flower  well.  Ought  the  ground  to  be  arranged  for 
them  prior  to  putting  them  in .' — H.  E.  T.  [The 
tcarlct  fiiKjJe  DaMin-/:  kvhIiI  ti>:itra^  kvU  icitA 

goiir  I^reninij  Primn'Si  ■.    ■■■'  '•      :"•■<?  fAi-Ki  o» 

«n  tie  fitrli/  fj>rii!<;  _Vi>;.  in  Jiom-r 

byihe  miiitile  qr'Jnli/.  J.  'iaf,if'ia}l 

enough  for  yoM  fS  ft.)  inmid  do  fSiii  irffer  :  tie 
r<irietiei  Queen  Meti'ria  a  Hit  caniinalU  are  tin' 
jfxvf  searJets.  Tie  Priret  ietige  tV  tie  eaust  of  fimr 
Phlo^ees  faiJlng.  Priret  is  too  greedy  a  fetttiug 
j>lant  for  avgit  else  to  tirire  in  .■  '  ^'  ''' 
it.  Phloxes  thrire  best  in  nn  ojien 
firii  eminot  irell  he  too  rieh  or  ti\>  .  .  _ 
tiey  nrithstand  irind  better  tAim  wtk*?  kerbaceoHs 
pliintf.  but  need  ftaiing  at  grorrth  j'nvrrjw*. 
— W.  W.] 

Thinning  and  removing  useless  seed- 
pods. — Few  pocple  can  have  an  idea,  except  close 
observers,  how  rapidly  flowers  degenerate  if  al- 
lowed to  ripen  their  seeds,  rsmsics,  for  instance 
gradually  degenerate,  even  though  supplied  with 
manure  water  or  other  stimvilants,  if  this  precau- 
tion is  not  t.tkcn  early  in  the  sc.ison.  and  the 
blooms  become  so  worthless  that  their  owner 
would  hanlly  know  them.  I  find  just  now.  say, 
from  twenty  to  a  dozen  blooms  on  my  Gladiolus 
spikes.  The  lower  ones  ripen  fast,  and  not  one  in  a 
thous,^nd  want  the  seed-jiods,  and  hardly  the  same 
fraction  picks  thorn  off.  If  your  Dahlias  have  j-et 
to  ripen  or  open  blooms,  except  a  severe  thinning 
is  rosorte<l  to,  it  is  now  too  late.  It  is  by  such 
means  the  immense  blooms  seen  at  Manciestcr 
were  produced.  At  pivsent  the  s;>mc  thing  applies 
to  Asters,  Marigolds,  Zinnias,  ,^c..  that  the  constant 
moisture  has  run  so  much  to  foliage,  and  that  fncvst 
will  cut  awav.— W.  J.  M.,  OoHmel. 
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Poppy  Anemone  {continued). 

CULTUKE    OF    THE   CHOICER    SORTS. — Al- 

though  all  the  beauty  o£  the  Poppy  Anemone 
in  its  brilliant  variety  of  colour  may  be  en- 
joyed by  simple  culture,  esjjecially  in  good  or 
warm  soils,  it  is  desirable  to  give  here  what 
is  considered  the  best  way  of  growing  the 
liner  and  named  varieties,  which  have  been 
favourite  florist's  flowers  for  a  long  time. 
Messrs.  Vilmorin  and  Andrieu.x,  writing  to 
us  from  Paris  (Sept.,  18S1),  say  that  the 
growth  "  of  the  Anemone  as  a  florist's  flower 
in  France  is  of  ancient  date.  Tlie  flnest 
were  known  to  come  from  Caen  and  Bayeux, 
ncariy  100  years  ago,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
best  in  France  are  now  cultivated."  There  is 
no  better  soil  for  the  Anemone  than  a  good 
yellow,  gi'itty,  or  sandy  and  friable  loam  ; 
but  as  in  most  gardens  little  or  no  choice  is 
to  be  had,  none  need  doubt  that  the  choicest 
Anemones  may  be  well  grown  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  of  fair  quality  enriched  with  de- 
composed cow  manure  or  decayed  leaf- 
mould.  In  the  more  loamy  soils  decayed  old 
hotbed  manure  will  do.  In  some  very  heavy 
clayey  soils  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  can- 
not be  successful  without  taking  more  trouble 
than  it  would  be  wise  to  give. 

Planting. — In  regard  to  planting,  the 
florists  of  forty  years  ago  had  two  seasons 
for  doing  this ;  one  the  middle  of  October, 
the  other  at  the  end  of  January.  "  The 
early  vegetation  of  such  roots  as  are  left 
in  the  ground  would  intimate  that  the 
former  is  the  most  natural  season,  and 
undoubtedly  October-planted  tubers  make 
stronger  plants,  throw  up  more  flower  buds, 
bloom  earlier,  and,  when  the  season  is  favour- 
able, mature  finer  blossoms  than  those  that 
are  jjlanted  in  spring.  The  main  drawback 
is  that  the  blossoms  e.xpand  before  the  frosts 
have  ceased,  and  hence  a  larger  amount  of 
care  and  protection  is  necessary."  It  was 
generally  held  as  a  part  of  the  florist's  ex- 
perience that  a  bed  planted  the  first  week  in 
October  would  be  in  bloom  about  the  second 
week  in  May  ;  and  as  this  is  a  period  when 
severe  frosts  often  happen  the  blossoms  are 
injured  if  not  prote:;ted.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  best  bloom  is  al- 
ways from  autumn-planted  kinds,  and  the 
double  ones  should  be  planted  in  September 
in  an  exposed  situation  if  possible,  and  even 
early  in  the  month.  Where  the  cultivation 
of  the  Anemone  is  seriously  taken  up  it  will 
be  best  to  plant  at  several  different  epochs, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  .single  and 
semi-double  kinds.  "We  have  had  very  fine 
blooms  from  late  spring  planting,  and  an 
autumnal  bloom  may  be  had  by  planting  in 
midsummer.  But  the  glory  of  the  plant  is  as 
a  brave  spring  bloomer,  and  we  do  not  gain 
by  forcing  it  to  deviate  much  from  its  natural 
season. 

Correct  planting  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  Many  persons  have  purchased 
Anemone  and  Hanunculus  roots,  and  Vjy  plant- 
ing Ihem  badly,  failed.  A  bed  of  prepared 
compost  should  be  made ;  it  matters  not  where 
the  position  is,  .so  that  it  is  a  subsoil  well 
drained.  A  stagnant  soil  is  hurtful  to  the 
,\nemone,  especially  in  a  wet  winter.  The 
Anemone  roots  deeply,  and  the  bed  should 
be  some  18  in.  deep  or  more  good  soil. 
■\Vhen  planting,  the  surface  of  the  bed  should 
be  raked  level,  and  the  bed  marked  in  cross 
rows.  Mr.  Carey  Tyso  recommends  a  bed  3  ft. 
4  in.  in  width,  and  five  roots  planted  in  a 
row,  which  will  allow  of  each  being  6  in.  or 
7  in.  apart.  "As  the  tubers  are  varied  in  form 
and  size,  the  hand  or  a  trowel  should  be  used 
in  making  the  holes,  2  in.  deep  and  large 
enough  to  admit  the  root  to  rest  evenly  on 
the  soil,  avoiding  much  pressure,  as  the  limbs 
of  the  tubers  are  often  slenderly  attached  to 
t]ie  crown  jind  are  easily  broken  off.''  Anemone 


tubers  vary  much  in  size  and  shape,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety,  and  are  "  formed  of  irre- 
gular fleshy  bunches,  having  a  number  of 
small  protuberances  called  crowns.  These 
crowns  are  distinguishable  as  tufted  pieces, 
or  obtuse  points,  often  a  shade  darker  in 
colour  than  the  surrounding  skin.  They  are 
frequently  found  in  clusters  near  the  centre, 
and  sometimes  singly  at  the  extremities  of 
the  projecting  limbs.  They  are  easily  recog- 
nised by  the  practised  eye  ;  but,  as  amateurs 
have  been  known  to  plant  them  upside  down, 
some  attention  to  this  matter  is  needful.  The 
base  or  lower  part  of  the  tuber  is  known  by 
the  remaining  fragments  of  the  fibrous  root 
of  the  former  year,  unless,  indeed,  they  have 
been  very  carefully  cleared  away.  The  direc- 
tion to  plant  the  right  side  upwards  seems 
trite,  but  is  not  superfluous." 

In  the  days  when  the  Anemone  was  much 
more  of  a  florist's  flower  that  it  is  now,  it 
was  customary  to  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  bed  2  in.  of  half-decayed  leaves  for  a 
protection  against  frost.  The  florist  dreaded 
the  effects  of  frost  on  his  Anemones,  Ha- 
nunculus, Tulips,  &c.,  and  made  provision  to 
mitigate  its  effects.  The  surface  covering  of 
leaves  was  placed  on  the  bed  for  this  pur- 
pose; but  it  was  necessary  when  tlie  leaves 
commenced  to  come  through  tlie  soil  to  libe- 
rate rising  foliage  as  the  decaying  mulch, 
coming  into  combination  during  wet  weather, 
and  becoming  matted  together  when  dry, 
would  injure  the  leaves.  The  surface  over  the 
plants  should  be  broken  fine,  or  pressed  as 
might  appear  needful.  Should  the  protect- 
ing material  be  thought  untidy  as  the  spring 
advances,  it  may  be  carefully  drawn  off. 

Thinning  the  flowers  was  done  with  ad- 
vantage when  the  Anemone  was  an  exhibi- 
tion flower,  like  the  Tulip,  as  some  of  them 
would  .show  sign.5  of  defectiveness  in  their 
formation ;  some  of  them  would  become 
blind,  or  without  the  complement  of  centre 
petals,  that  give  so  much  symmetry  of  ap- 
pearance to  the  double  forms, and  these  were 
pinched  off  to  strengthen  the  remainder. 
Weeding  and  watering  are  two  important 
matters  of  detail.  On  the  rich  soil  of  the 
beds  weeds  will  be  certain  to  grow  with 
vigour,  and  it  is  obvious  tliey  must  be 
plucked  out,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  kept 
stirred  and  tidy  in  appearance.  The  Ane- 
mone is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  and  water 
should  be  given  freely  in  dry  weather,  giv- 
ing a  good  soaking  when  it  is  administered. 

When  the  roots  show  signs  of  ripening  and 
the  foliage  decays  they  sliould  not  be  neg- 
lected. If  drought  prevails  w-nter  should  be 
given  at  times,  so  that  the  roots  be  fully  pre- 
pared by  maturation  for  service  another  year. 
.\t  the  end  of  July,  or  in  August,  they  should 
be  dug  up,  and  put  into  boxes  with  some  soil 
attaching  to  the  roots,  and  put  away  in  a 
cool,  drj'  place  of  safety  for  planting  out 
another  season.  The  strongest  can  be  divided, 
and  in  this  way  a  collection  is  extended.  The 
roots  should  be  looked  over  occasionally  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  see  that  they  are  in  good 
condition. 

A.  fulgens  (Thr  Scarlet  ]\'inr/fl<in-er). — 
The  Scarlet  Windflower  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France,  where  it  occupies  but  a  very 
limited  area,  and  that  for  the  most  part 
cultivated  land,  especially  in  vineyards. 
Although  it  is  nearly  related  to  Anemone 
stellata  (Lamarck),  there  appears  to  be  quite 
sutticieut  ground  for  considering  it  a  distinct 
species,  as  Gay  did  when  he  described  it  as 
A.  fulgens.  In  fact,  the  localities  in  which 
A.  fulgens  and  A.  stellata  are  found  are  far 
distant  from  each  other,  and  the  seedlings  of 
A.  fulgens,  although  very  often  distinct  from 
their  parent,  in  no  way  ever  revert  to  A. 
stellata.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be 
perfectly  certain  that  the  plant  known  as 
A.  Pavonina  is  only  the  double-flowered  form 
of  A.  fulgens,  as  its  roots,  lc;ivcs,  and  ot'ier 


characters  arc  perfectly  identical  with  those 
of  A.  fulgens  ;  and,  moreover,  it  frequently 
turns  up  among  seedlings  of  the  latter,  and 
is  sometimes  even  intermixed  with  it  in  a 
wild  state.      As  A.  Pavonina  yields  no  seed, 
and  is  propagated  only  by  roots,  the  reason 
is  obvious  why  it  never  under  cultivation 
reverts  to  A.  fulgens.      The  Scarlet  Wind- 
flower  ma}'  be  considered  to   be  perfectly 
hardy,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  known   to 
withstand,  in  the  open  border,  the  severest 
frost  of  tlie  last  ten  or  twelve  years ;  it  is 
scarcely,   indeed,   if  ever,   injured  by  mere 
cold,  but   stagnant   moisture   is  very   detri- 
mental to  it.      No  hardy  .spring  flower  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  can  compete  with  it 
as  regards   brilliancy    and    colour,    which, 
when  lit   up   by   bright   sunshine,   becomes 
perfectly  dazzling.  In  good,  well-drained  soils 
it  will  succeed  anywhere,  but  it  thrives  best  in 
a  rich  loam  on  a  northern  aspect  and  in  a 
somewhat  shailed  situation.     To  insure  suc- 
cess,  it    should    have    a   liberal   supply   of 
manure   incorporated   with   the   soil,  which 
should    be    mulched    with    stable    manure 
before  frost  sets  in.     Division  of  the  roots  is 
the  surest  and  most  rapid  way  of  propagating 
it,  as  it  is  liable  to  .sport  if  raised  from  seeds. 
Seedlings,   as   a  rule,  lack  the  bright  colour 
and  the  substance  of  the  parent  plant,  while 
some  will  become  double,  and  resemble,  more 
or  less    exactly,  A.  Pavonina  as   grown  in 
gardens.     Hoots   of  this  Anemone   may   be 
transplanted    almost    all    the    year    round, 
although  the  resting  time  extends  only  from 
June  to  August ;  but  in  order  to  insure  early 
and  good  flowers,  they  should  be  planted  as 
early    as    possible    in    the    autumn.     Some 
leaves  will  make  their  appearance  in  Sep- 
tember or  October  with  a  rounded  three  to 
five-lobed  outline  ;  these  will  be  succeeded  in 
January  by  finely  and  deeply-cut  leaves,  and 
soon  afterwards  by  flowers.     A  good  bed  of    . 
well-gi-own  plants  of  A.  fulgens  in  full  bloom 
is  a  gorgeous  sight ;  but  it  is  not  only  useful 
for  out-door  decoration  alone,  inasmuch  as 
the  cut   flowers  will   be  found  to  expand 
beautifully  in  water,  and  last  for  a  week  or 
more  if  cut  when  just  coming  into  bloom 
and  kept  in  a  moderately  wannroom. — H.  V. 
In   the    extensive   experiments   made   by 
M.   Henry  Vilmorin  in  the  culture  and  pro- 
pagation of  tliis  plant   it  was  found  that 
many  of  the  seedling  plants  were  not  of  the 
brilliant  colour  so  remarkable  in  the   true 
and  finest  strain,  but  of  a  red  with  a  shade 
of  brick  in  it.     We  have  seen  many  of  these 
plants  which  were  carefully  separated  from 
the  pure  stock.     They  are  singularly  alike  in 
hue,  and  manifest  no  tendency  towards  A. 
stellata.     On   the  other  hand,  plants  of  the 
true  colour  are  raised  in  this  way,  and  some- 
times  remarkably   fine   ones,    but   seed    is, 
nevertheless,  not  to   be    depended    on    for 
reproducing  the  plant  in  its  finest  form. 

A.  hepatica  (Common  Hcpatka). — An 
exquisite  flower  of  early  spring,  hardy  every- 
where, not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  though  it 
loves  a  deep  loam.  In  positions  somewhat  shel- 
tered, and  where  the  soil  is  porous,  the  foliage 
will  usually  stand  well  through  the  winter.  The 
Hepatica  is  a  deep  rooter— indeed,  having  re- 
gard to  the  shallow  nature  of  its  crowns,  few 
plants  send  tlieir  roots  deeper  into  the  .soil  ; 
hence  it  thrives  so  well  upon  made  hanks  and 
rockwork,  and  especially  likes  positions  where 
moisture  will  not  lodge  about  its  crowns.  It 
will  do  as  well  as  Primroses  or  Violets  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  and  where  let  alone,  and  not 
ruthlessly  dug  about  or  cut  with  the  hoe,  or 
often  lifted  and  pulled  to  pieces,  will  make 
tufts  strong  and  broad.  Clumps  of  the  rich- 
coloured  blues  and  reds  when  a  mass  of  bloom 
are  in  the  niont!;  of  JIarch  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. Few  plants  are  more  impatient  of  frc. 
quent  division.  The  best  plan  is  to  put  a  young 
plant  into  good  soil,  and  let  it  remain  until 
it  has  become  a   strong  clump — this  would 
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give  perhaps  twenty  or  more  single  crowns — 
then  plant  again,  allow  these  to  remain  a  few 
years,  and  then  re-divide.  Thus  a  good  stock 
may  be  obtained.  The  Hepatica  is  a  native  of 
many  Iiilly  parts  of  Europe  ani  also  of  North 
America.  The  best  Icuown  kinds  are  the  double 
r  jd  and  single  blue,  both  amongst  the  hardiest 
of  the  section.  Then  there  are  tlie  single 
white  (a  charming  sort  for  bouquets),  single 
red,  double  blue,  rich  in  colour,  and  always 
scarce  Barlowi,  evidently  a  rich-coloured  sport 
from  the  single  blue ;  there  is  a  single  red 
known  as  splendens ;  lilacina,  a  pretty  mauve 
kind  ;  and  some  others.  Every  variety  of  the 
common  Hepatica  is  worthy  of  care  and  cul- 
ture. Is  it  possible  to  imagine  9.  more  beauti- 
ful feature  than  we  may  produce  by  plant- 
ing a  mixed  edging  of  the  various  colours 
round  sa}-  a  bed  of  dwarf  American  plants  ? 
It  is  but  one  of  many  waj's  in  which  we  may 
tastefully  use  them.  Usually  found  in  copses 
and  half-shady  positions  these  will  te  found 
to  suit  it  best  in  a  cultivated  state  also. 
Where  plants  and  space  are  to  spare,  there 
would  be  little  trouble  in  naturalising  tliis  in 
any  copse  or  among  bushes,  or  in  a  thin  shrub- 
bery— anywliere,  in  fact,  the  plants  would  not 
be  overrun  by  larger  things.  Mr.  Frank  Miles, 
who  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  seed- 
lings, describes  his  practice  as  follows  : — 

Hbpaticas  feom  seed. — Sow  the  seed 
directly  it  is  ready  to  fall,  in  light  sandy  loam. 
If  it  once  gets  dry  before  sowing  it  is  unlikely 
t )  germinate.  Pat  flat  on  the  soil  slates  or 
bricks.  Slates  used  for  tiling  are  the  best ; 
they  will  not  then  require  either  watering  or 
weeding.  In  October  or  November  the  seeds 
will  begin  to  germinate.  Remove  the  slates 
and  put  the  boxes  under  glass  without  any 
heat.  By  spring  time  every  seed  will  have 
germinated.  During  the  summer  keep  the 
seedlings  in  a  shadj'  place.  Some  will  then 
make  their  first  leaf  and  probably  bloom  the 
following  spring,  but  from  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed  it  will  take  three  years  before  the 
plants  show  their  free  character  and  blossom 
well.  I  adopt  exactly  the  same  treatment  for 
Hellebores.  I  owe  tliis  system  to  iUr.  F.  Gib- 
bons, of  Bramcote,  near  Nottingham,  one  of 
the  cleverest  herbaceous  plant  growers  in 
England. 

A.  japonica  (Japan  Anemone). — A  tall, 
autumn- blooming  species,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high  or 
more,  with  fine  foliage,  the  flowers  large  and 
rose  coloured.  The  variety  named  Hono- 
rine  Jobert,  with  pure  white  flowers,  is  a 
beautiful  and  effective  plant.  Both  should 
be  cultivated  where  supplies  of  cut  flowers 
are  required  in  autumn.  The  white  is  a  sport 
from  A.  japonica,  and  is  a  more  valuable 
plant  than  the  type.  Both  are  first-rate 
plants  for  the  flower  garden,  for  groups,  bor- 
ders, or  the  wild  garden.  By  having  them 
in  various  situations, some  on  a  north  border, 
some  on  a  warm  one,  the  bloom  may  be  pro- 
longed. The  white  form  is  charming  in  the 
shade  of  a  wood.  Various  hybrids  raised 
between  the  Japan  Anemone  and  A.  vitifolia 
were  obtained  at  Chiswick,  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  lost  for  the  most  part.  Any  of 
them  we  have  seen  were  not  so  good  as  the 
type,  and  the  best  of  all,  the  white.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  white  is  the  original  form  of 
the  plant,  and  we  think  with  good  reason. 
As  to  propagation,  every  bit  of  the  root 
grows  when  divided.  A  rich  soil  is  desirable 
for  these  plants. 

For  greenhouse  purposes,  "Brockhurst" 
writes :  "  We  keep  a  stock  of  good-sized 
plants  of  it  in  the  reserve  garden,  potting 
them  when  the  buds  are  well  formed,  and 
then  place  them  in  the  conservatory  or  cool 
greenhouse,  where  they  bloom  very  freely, 
and  are  even  more  beautiful  than  those  in 
the  open  ground.  By  a  little  management 
it  is  easy  to  have  these  Anemones  in  flower 
in  the  conservatory  for  nearly  two  months. 
For  dinner-table  decoration  it  is  also  exceed- 


ingly useful,  either  in  pots  or  in  the  shape  of 
cut  blooms.  Tlie  latter  last  fully  a  week  in 
water  if  cut  wlren  freslily  opened.  It  is  per- 
fectly liardy,  and  needs  no  skilful  cultivation." 
"Anemone  Honorine  Jobert,"  according  to 
M.  O.  Frijebol,  "  is  not  a  garden  hybrid  be- 
tween A.  vitifolia  and  A.  japonica.  The  variety 
originated  at  Verdun-sur- Jleuse  in  the  garden 
of  M.  Jobert.  He  obtained  it  from  a  large 
tuft  of  the  old  A.  japonica,  with  red  flowers, 
from  which  plant  a  root  branch  flowered  with 
pure  white  flowers. 

The  uses  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Japan 
Anemone  are  various  and  important — bor- 
ders, groups,  fringes  of  shrubbery,  and  here 
and  there  in  half-shady  places  in  woods  and 
by  wood  walks.  One  of  the  plants  best  worth 
growing  for  affording  cut  flowers. 

A.  nemorosa  (Wood  Anemone). — This 
native  plant  adorns  our  woods  in  spring,  and 
also  those  of  nearly  all  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia.  It  is  so  alDundant  in  the  British 
Isles,  that  thereis  little  need  to  plead  for  its 
culture.  There  are  double  varieties,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flower  is  occasionally  lilac, 
or  reddish,  or  purplish.  Flowers  from  Jlarch 
to  May  ;  white,  and  reddisli  outside.  Height, 
C  in.  Division. 

The  sky  blue  variety  of  the  Wood  Anemone 
(A.  Robinsoniana,  Hort.)  has  become  a  very, 
much-sought-after  plant  of  recent  years.  It 
is  a  plant  of  easy  culture  and  of  peculiar 
beauty,  especially  if  seen  as  the  morning  or 
noon-day  sun  is  on  the  flowers.  This  plant  is 
fitted  to  grace  a  ledge  of  the  rock  garden  as 
acolony  or  wide-spreading  tuft.  Also  for  the 
margins  of  borders,  as  a  ground  plant  beneath 
taller  subjects,  forming  a  carpet  for  beds  of 
choice  shrubs  with  ample  space  between,  in 
the  small  beds  beneath  standard  Roses,  and 
also  for  the  wild  garden,  and  dotting  through 
the  Grass  in  the  pleasure  ground  in  spots 
not  mown  early.  In  this  case  some  taste 
should  be  exercised  to  get  the  groups  or 
colonies  of  easy  natural  outline.  After  a 
time  the  plant  will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe  writes  as  follows 
concerning  Anemone  Robinsoniana :  Of  a 
numerous  and  very  beautiful  family,  this  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  undoubted  queen.  There  is  a 
gorgeous  splendour  about  A.  fulgens  and 
Pavonina,  and  a  dazzlingbeautyinA.  stellata 
and  coronaria  ;  there  is  much  delicate  grace 
about  A.  bracteata,  trifoliata,  apennina, 
blanda,  sulphurea,  alpina,  nemorosa,  and  nar- 
cissiflora  :  we  all  admire  the  purple  and  silk 
in  which  A.  Pulsatilla  and  vernalis  love  to 
clothe  themselves,  and  seldom  tire  of  gazing 
at  the  golden  sheen  of  A.  palmata  and  ra- 
nunculoides  ;  A.  japonica  and  vitifolia,  and 
their  varieties  and  hybrids,  have  much  plea- 
sant autumnal  brightness  ;  but,  to  my  mind, 
all  fade  before  the  simple  and  innocent 
loveliness  of  A.  Robinsoniana.  Most  botan- 
ists seem  to  agree  that,  though  in  many 
respects  very  distinct,  it  is  a  variety  of  the 
Wood  Anemone,  A.  nemorosa.  It  is  a  much 
dwarfer  plant,  blooms  later,  and  both  leaves 
and  flowers  possess  more  strength  and  sub- 
stance ;  but  its  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  the  pure,  pale,  ccerulean  blue  of  the  inner 
surface  of  its  petals.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  exquisitelj'  lovely  than  a  fully-expanded 
patch  of  this  beautiful  flower  on  a  bright 
spring  morning.  It  is  a  rare  British  wild 
plant ;  I  know  of  its  occurrence  in  Norfolk 
and  Essex,  and  I  believe  it  has  also  been 
found  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Oxford.  It  was 
practically  unknown  to  the  general  public 
till  a  few  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Robinson 
found  it  growing  wild,  and,  struck  with  its 
marvellous  beauty,  so  frequently  spoke  of  its 
charms  that  it  became  a  general  favourite, 
and,  in  compliment  to  its  champion,  took  the 
name  of  A.  Robinsoniana.  Tliis  name  was  first 
given  it  in  a  garden  in  a  northern  suburb  of 
London. 


A..'&%\va.?Aaj  (Cyclamen-leaved  Anemone) 
— A  very  distinct  kind,  with  leathery  leaves 
and  large  handsome  flowers,  of  a  glossy  gol- 
den yellow,  only  opening  to  meet  the  sun. 
A  native  of  North  Africa,  Spain,  and  other 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
this  charming  flower  requires  and  deserves  a 
little  more  attention  than  most  of  its  cultiva- 
ted sisters.  It  should  be  planted  in  deep  turfy 
peat  or  light  fibrous  loam  with  leaf -mould.  It 
should  not  be  placed  in  positions  on  the  face  of 
rocks  suited  for  Saxifrages  and  many  other 
plants  that  are  content  with  mere  crevices, 
and  drape  the  face  of  the  rocks  with  the 
.slightest  encouragement,  but  rather  on  level 
spots,  where  it  could  root  deeply  and  spread 
into  firm  tufts.  There  is  a  double  variety, 
A.  palmata  fl,-pl.,  and  a  white  one,  A.  pal- 
mata alba.  Flowers  in  May  and  June,  6  in. 
to  14  in.  high,  and  is  propagated  by  division 
or  seeds. 

A.  Pulsatilla  (Pasque-fl.m-er). —'Plough 
sparsely  distributed  in  Britain,  this  fine  old 
border  plant  is  a  true  native,  and  when  it 
does  occur  on  a  bleak  chalk  down,  it  is  gene- 
rally freely  dotted  over  the  turf.  The  posi- 
tion is  usually  such  as  to  sug^jest  the  aptness 
of  the  name  Windflower  for  the  family  gene- 
rally. There  are  few  sights  more  pleasant  to 
the  lover  of  spring  flowers  than  to  see  its 
purple  blooms  just  showing  through  the 
hard  Grass  of  a  bleak  down  on  an  early 
spring  day.  The  plant  is  much  smaller  in 
a  wild  than  in  a  cultivated  state,  usually 
having  a  solitary  flower.  In  the  garden  it 
forms  rich  healthy  tufts,  and  flowers  more 
abundantly  and  %-igorously.  There  are  several 
varieties,  including  red,  lilac,  and  white  kinds, 
but  these  are  now  rare.  There  is  also  a 
double  variety.  It  prefers  well-drained  and 
light,  but  deep  soil.  Flowers  in  March,  April, 
May  ;  purplish.  Height,  3  in.  to  12  in.  Pro- 
pagated by  division  or  by  seeds.  A  border  or 
edging  or  rock  plant. 

A.  ranunculoides  (Yellow  Wood  Ane- 
mone).— Not  unlike  the  Apennine  and  the 
common  Wood  Anemone  in  habit,  this  spe- 
cies is  so  very  distinct  in  its  clear  golden 
flowers,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation 
even  by  the  side  of  the  most  admired  kinds. 
It  is  a  South  European  sp3ciei,  and  appa- 
rently is  not  so  free  on  the  generality  of  our 
soils  as  the  Apennine  A.,  but  when  grown 
into  well-established  tufts  on  a  light  or  warm 
and  well-drained  soil,  it  blooms  in  a  way  of 
which  those  who  have  merely  seen  isolated 
plants  or  figures  of  the  plant  can  have  no 
idea.  I  have  not  found  it  do  well  on  clay 
soil,  but  on  chalk  soil  it  seems  to  grow  as 
freely  as  the  common  Crowfoot.  It  is  quite 
charming  for  association  with  tufts  of  the 
Apennine  or  the  Wood  Anemone,  the  Pasque- 
flower, any  of  the  varieties  of  A.  Hepatica, 
the  Aubrietias,  and  like  plants.  It  is  among 
the  naturalised  group  of  British  plants,  and 
grows  in  a  semi-wild  condition  in  Herts,  in 
Notts,  and  it  is  also  reported  to  occur  in 
several  other  counties.  Flowers  in  the  end 
of  March  and  beginning  of  April.  Height, 
i  in.  to  0  in.     Propagated  readily  by  division. 

A.  stellata  (Star  WindHowi-r). —TXiis 
native  of  Southern  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  if  not  so  showy,  is  quite  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  common  Anemone.  The  star- 
like flowers,  ruby,  rosy  purple,  rosy,  or  whit- 
ish, springing  from  the  much  dissected  leaves, 
vary  in  a  very  charming  way,  and  usually 
have  a  large  white  eye  at  the  base,  which  con- 
trasts agreeably  with  the  gay  or  delicate 
coloration  of  the  rest  of  the  petals,  and  with 
the  rich  brownish  violet  of  the  stamens  and 
styles  that  occupy  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
It  is  not  so  vigorous  in  constitution  as  the 
Poppy  A.,  and  requires  a  little  more  care 
than  that  does,  but  this  will  only  make  it  the 
more  interesting  to  all  who  love  variety  in 
their  collections  of  hardy  plants.  It  likes  a 
sheltered,  yet  warm  position,  a  light,  sandy, 
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well-drained  soil,  and  seems  to  make  little  or 
no  progress  on  heavy  clay  soils.  It  is  suitable 
for  association  with  the  choicer  kinds  o£ 
Anemone  on  the  rockwork,  the  mixed  border, 
and  the  choice  spring  garden,  and  should  be 
grown  in  every  garden  where  spring  flowers 
arc  appreciated.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
finely-coloured  Poppy  Anemones,  the  best 
way  will  be  to  select  and  increase  certain 
fine  forms.  It  is  the  more  desirable  in  tlie 
case  of  the  Star  Anemone,  because  it  does 
not  do  well  on  all  soils.  Where  the  soil  and 
district  suits  the  plant,  it  is  well  to  encour- 
age it.  Mr.  Ellacombe,  of  liitton,  speaks 
highlj'  of  the  wdiite  variety  :  "  At  first  it  is 
rather  stained  with  purple,  but  when  fully 
out  it  is  a  pure  white  star,  with  pale  purple 
under  petals.  This  with  the  black  eye  and 
the  pretty  foliage  make  it  a  striking  flower, 
and  a  ver}'  good  addition  to  spring  flowers.'' 
Flowers  in  May.  Height,  10  in.  Propagated 
by  division  or  by  seeds.  Sometimes  known 
as  A.  hortensis. 

A.  sulphurea  is  a  beautiful  soft  yellow 
form  of  the  Alpine  Windflower  (A.  alpina). 

A.  sylvestris  (Snoiodrop  Windjtorver). 
— A  free  and  handsome  species,  growing 
vigorously  on  almost  any  soil,  the  white 
flowers,  as  large  as  a  crown-piece,  being 
freely  produced  over  a  mass  of  fresh  green 
leaves.  A  native  of  Siberia  and  Central 
Europe,  it  is  perfectly  at  home  in  this  country, 
and  should  be  grown  wherever  first-rate  bor- 
der flowers  are  appreciated  ;  it  will  associate 
well  with  the  Alpine  Windflower,  and  plants 
of  like  size,  about  the  lower  parts  of  the 
rock  garden.  Being  naturally  a  native  of  the 
grove,  it  will  be  found  perfectly  at  home 
along  our  wood  walks  and  half  wild  spots,  in 
shrubberies.  The  aspect  of  the  diooping  un- 
opened buds  has  suggested  its  English  name 
— the  Snowdrop  Anemone.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May  ;  pure  white.  Height,  1  ft.  to  15  in. 
I'ropagated  readily  by  division  of  root. 

The  previously  named  Anemones  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  tlie  family,  which,  however,  con- 
tains many  other  interesting  and  useful  plants. 
These,  from  their  rarity,  slowness  of  growth,  or 
from  various  other  causes,  are  only  enumerated 
here  ;  A.  acutipetala,  A.  alba,  A.  baldensis,  A. 
nemorosa  bracteata,  A.  coUina,  A.  dichotoma, 
A.  Halleri,  A.  Hudsoniana,  A.  montana,  A. 
raultifida,  A.  narcissiflora,  A.  2<uttalliana,  A. 
obtusiloba,  A.  ochotensis,  A.  patens,  A.penn- 
sylvanica,  A.  Popeana,  A.  pratensis,  A.  rivu- 
laris,  A.  scaposa,  A.  sibirica,  A.  thalictroides, 
A.  trifoliata,  A.  virginiana,  A.  vernalis. 
There  are  also  tender  species  not  included 
here;  most  of  the  above  are  of  easy  culture 
with  the  exception  of  the  alpine  species, 
like  A.  vernalis,  which  are  slow  and  require 
to  be  carefully  grown  in  fully  exposed  spots 
in  moist,  gritty  soil. 

A.  thalictroides  (=  Thalicti-um,  ane- 

711  imiir/tx). 

A..vitifoliei  C]'ii'e-!i-ai-cdA)ifmo/ic). — As 
regarils  mode  of  growth  and  flowering,  this 
closely  resembles  the  Japanese  Anemone  be- 
fore alluded  to,  but  is  much  more  downy,  and 
it  flowers  a  fortnight  earlier  than  A.  japo- 
nica.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moist  shady  val- 
leys of  Nepaul,  wliere  it  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  commonest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  wild 
flowers.  The  name  A.  vitifolia  occurs  in 
many  catalogues  and  on  labels,  but  we  have 
not  often  seen  any  plant  under  the  name 
that  dilfers  from  what  is  known  as  A.  japo- 
nica  or  one  of  its  forms.  A  plant  in  Mr. 
Elwes'  garden  has  the  leaves  simple  and 
Vine-like,  as  the  name  implies,  whereas  the 
white  japonica  lias  the  leaves  compound  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  root  leaves.  A.  viti- 
folia is  earlier  in  flower,  and  the  blossoms  not 
quite  so  large,  the  white  having  a  slight  tinge 
of  pale  purple  outside.  It  really  is  in  no 
way  better  than  the  white  Japan  Anemone,  if 
so  good  ;  they  are  close  allies,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  the  large  white  kind 


to  be  the  original  type,  and  the  red  forms 
sports  from  it,  the  contrary  being  the  usually 
accepted  notion.  A.  vitifolia  was  in  culti- 
vation Ijefore  Mr.  Gordon  raised  a  num- 
ber of  hybrids  between  it  and  A.  japonica. 

Angelica. — Bold  growing  plants  of  the 
Celery  Order,  which  would  be  of  some  use  for 
their  form  had  we  not  so  many  finer  hardy 
plants  still  in  the  same  Order.  Oneisanative 
of  our  woods  and  river  banks,  and  the  other 
is  a  well  known  plant  grown  in  most  kitchen 
gardens. 

Anisodus  luridus. — A  hardy  perennial 
of  the  Solanum  family  from  Nepaul.  It  has 
greenish  yellow  bell -shaped  flowers  and 
ample  bright  green  foliage.  Of  no  garden 
value.     It  is  also  called  Seopolia  lurida. 

Anomatheca  cruenta.  —  A  pretty 
and  distinct  South  African  bulbous  plant 
growing  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  high.  The 
flowers  are  about  4  in.  across,  of  a  rich 
carmine  crimson  colour,  three  of  the  lower 
segments  being  marked  with  a  dark  spot. 
They  are  produced  in  loose  clusters  on 
slender  stems  overtopping  the  narrow  sword- 
shaped  foliage.  It  is  quite  hardy  on  many 
soils,  but  in  other  places  it  should  be 
planted  on  warm  slopes  of  rockwork,  in  very 
sandy  dry  soil,  or  on  warm  borders  among 
the  smaller  .and  choicer  bulbous  plants  ;  the 
bulbs  should  be  planted  rather  deep.  In  many 
soils  it  increases  rapidly  without  attention. 

Antennariaff^Vj/'s-rarJ. — Asmallgenus 
of  Composites,  the  cultivated  species  of  which 
are  all  perennial.  A.  margaritacea,  the  Pear- 
ly Everlasting,  is  a  North  American  plant, 
growing  about  2  feet  high ;  the  flowers, 
produced  in  broad  flat  clusters,  are  white  and 
of  a  chaffy  nature,  hence  are  used  for  winter 
bouquets  in  a  dry  state,  and  are  also  dyed 
in  various  colours.  The  Pearly  Everlasting, 
though  one  of  the  oldest  and  commonest 
plants  in  our  gardens,  is  not  wortli  a  place 
for  any  purpose.  It  does  not  yield  the  flowers 
of  the  true  Immortelle  wreath,  which  are 
those  of  a  much  dwarfer  plant  (Gnaphalium 
arenarium).  A.  plantaginifolia,  another  North 
American  species,  is  an  unimportant  phant 
for  the  garden.  The  Mountain  Cat's-ears,  A. 
dioica  and  A.  alpina,  and  varieties  minima 
and  tomentosa,  are  neat-growing  dwarf  pl.ants 
with  white  downy  foliage,  hence  are  largely 
used  as  carpeting  plants  in  masses.  All  are  of 
the  simplest  culture  in  any  ordinary  soil  in  ex- 
posed positions.  These  are  good  rock-garden 
plants,  and  the  pretty  little  rosy  heads  of  one 
form  of  the  Mountain  Everlasting  may  be 
seen  in  the  cottage  gardens  of  Warwickshire. 
These  last  kinds  only  grow  a  few  inches  high, 
and  are  very  easily  increased  by  division.  A. 
tomentosa  (Hort.)  is  a  plant  of  a  similar 
character  that  has  been  much  used  as  a  dwarf 
silvery  plant  in  the  flower  garden.  It  is  hardy 
and  of  easy  increase  and  culture  in  bare  spots. 

Anthemis  (Camomile). — Of  the  numer- 
ous kinds  of  these  in  cultiv.ation  there  are 
but  few  worth  growing.  A.  Aizoon  is  a 
dw.ar£  silvery  rock  plant — from  2  in.  to  4  in. 
high,  having  small  white  Daisy-like  flowers. 
Its  chief  beauty  is  the  leaves,  which  are 
covered  with  a  white  downy  substance.  It 
shouldbe  grown  in  the  rock  garden  in  exposed 
places.  A.  Kitaibeli  is  a  pretty  object  in  the 
mixed  border.  It  grows  rather  tall,  and 
requires  to  be  neatly  staked,  for  its  large, 
pale,  lemon-coloured,  Marguerite-like  flowers 
are  very  showj'.  A.  tinctoria  is  very  similar, 
.and  both  are  excellent  for  cutting.  The 
double  flowered  form  of  the  Corn  Camomile 
(A.  arvensis)  is  sometimes  cultiv.ated  among 
annual  plants.  L.asting,  as  it  does,  a  length 
of  time  in  water,  its  flowers  being  double 
and  pure  white,  the  flowers  are  useful  for 
cutting. 

Anthericum  (St.  Jlruinis  L'dy).—  K 
large  genus  of  tlie  I.ily  family,  containing 
but  a  few  species  hardy  in  this  country.  These 
are  the  European  kinds,  some  of  which  are 


among  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  flowers, 
and  well  worth  cultivating  in  every  garden. 

A.  Hookeri  (Chryaohactron  Tlookeri)  is 
a  showy  perennial,  growing  from  1  foot  to 
20  in.  high.  It  flowers  in  early  summer,  the 
blooms  being  bright  yellow,  nearly  A  inch 
across,  freely  produced  in  racemes,  3  in.  to 
5  in.  long.  The  leaves  form  dense  tufts  in 
ordinary  soil,  but  the  plant  grows  best  in  one 
that  is  moist  and  deep,  such  as  an  artificial 
bog.     A  native  of  New  Zealand. 

A.  Liiliago  (the  St.  Bernard's  Lily). — 
This  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  pro- 
ducing single,  sometimes  branched  flower- 
spikes  that  bear  numerous  pure  white  flowers 
in  early  summer.  It  is  known  also  as  Pha- 
langium  Liliago.  A.  ramosum  has  the  flower- 
stems  about  2  ft.  high,  much  branched,  and 
bearing  small  white  flowers  ;  it  has  narrow 
Grass-like  leaves,  and  the  plant  soon  grows 
into  large  tufts.  It  is  sometimes  called  in 
gardens  and  nurseries  A.  graminifolium. 

A.  Liliastrum  (St.  Brunoi  Lily).— 
A  most  graceful  alpine  meadow  plant.  It 
requires  to  be  planted  in  deep  free  sandy 
soil,  and  in  early  summer  throws  up  spikes 
of  snowy  white,  Lily-like  blossoms.  In  dry 
soils  a  good  mulching  with  rotten  manure 
would  be  a  great  help  to  it,  and  in  early 
spring  the  plants  must  be  protected  from  slugs 
and  caterpillars,  from  attacks  of  which  they 
are  liable  to  suffer.  It  is  propagated  by  di- 
vision of  the  roots  in  autumn,  which  is  the 
best  time  to  plant,  or  it  may  be  raised  from 
seed.  It  usually  grows  about  1.5  in.  liigh,  and 
is  an  excellent  plant  for  choice  borders.  It 
would  look  better  still  as  a  good  colony  or 
group  in  an  open  space  between  dwarf  shrubs. 
Where  plentiful  it  would  be  an  interesting 
subject  to  n.aturalise  in  a  Grassy  place.  This 
species  is  also  known  under  the  generic 
names  of  Paradisea  and  Czackia. 

The  major  variety  of  the  St.  r.runo's  Lily 
has  much  larger  flowers  ('2  in.  across)  than 
the  type,  and  possesses  the  peculiarity  of 
sending  up  large  single  flowers  from  the 
root.  These  open  before  the  flowers  on  the 
spike  and  are  larger,  resembling  the  white 
blooms  of  a  Pancratium.  Generally  one  soli- 
tary bloom  of  this  kind  grows  on  each  plant 
at  the  root  and  far  below  the  spike,  and  it 
seems  as  if  strange  flowers  appeared  in  the 
bed.  This  peculiarity  of  the  plant  points  to  it  as 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  tj-pe  of  St.  Bruno's 
Lily.  It  grows  3  ft.  high  in  good  soil,  and  is 
a  fine  border  plant,  but  though  m.any  think 
highly  of  it,  the  species  is  more  elegant  in 
form  and  to  us  more  precious. 

Antholyza.— A  genus  of  bulbous  plants 
of  the  Iris  family,  numbering  about  a  dozen 
species,  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  of  these  only  four  are  worth  cultivat- 
ing. These  have '  narrow,  erect.  Iris-like 
leaves  and  flower-spikes  that  overtop  the 
foliage,  bearing  numerous  flowers  of  a  bright 
red,  though  they  are  not  verj-  attractive  on 
account  of  the  flowers  not  expanding 
sufficiently.  The  names  of  these  are :  A. 
a;thiopica,  A.  ringens,  A.  bicolor,  and  A. 
Cunonia.  The  latter  is  a  distinct  plant,  but 
the  others  much  resemble  each  other.  They 
.are  quite  hardy  if  planted  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  border  thoroughly  drained.  The 
soil  should  consist  of  a  good"  sandy  loam  en- 
riched by  well  decayed  leaf  -  mould.  The 
plants  nuiy  be  propagated  by  the  offsets  or 
small  bulbs  which  are  annually  produced  in 
numbers  from  the  parent  bulbs  or  by  seeds, 
which  in  favourable  seasons  are  freely  pro- 
duced. These  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  light  soil  in  an  ordinary  hot-bed, 
where  theV  will  germinate  the  follo\ying 
spring.  In  the  current  summer  the  seedlings 
should  be  planted  out  and  treated  in  the 
s.amc  manner  as  mature  bulbs.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  lift  the  plants  everj-  autumn,  so  as 
to  separate  the  small  bulbs.  This  should  be 
done  about  the  end  of  August,  and  the  bulbs 
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should  be  replanted  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, or  may  be  delaj-ed  till  February.  A 
handful  of  litter  over  the  bulbs  during  winter 
would  be  the  best  way  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  plants.  Watsonia  Meriana  and  others 
are  known  in  some  gardens  as  species  of 
Antholyza,  but  they"  correctly  belong  to 
Watsonia. 

Anthyllis  (Kklnoi  Vetch).— k  germs  ot 
the  Pea  family,  of  which  there  are  some 
half  a  dozen  "species  in  cultivation;  few 
worth  growing.  A.  montanus,  the  Mountain 
Kidney  Vetch,  is  a  plant  seldom  seen  in  our 
gardens,  though  a  very  hardy  rock  plant.  It 
is  very  dwarf,  about  6  in.  high,  the  leaves 
being  pinnate,  and  nearly  white  with  down. 
On  good  light  soils  it  grows  larger.  The 
pinkish  flowers  are  produced  in  dense  heads, 
rising  Httle  above  the  foliage,  and  forming 
with  the  hoary  leaves  pretty  little  tufts. 
This  plant  is  desirable  for  every  kind  of 
rockwork,  but  chiefly  valuable  for  its  power 
of  thriving  on  stiif,  cold,  and  bad  soils.  Re- 
sisting any  cold  or  moisture,  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted'for  a  position  among  the  dwarf  plants 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  mixed  border.  A 
native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  A.  erinacea  is 
a  singular-looking,  much  branched,  tufted, 
spiny,  almost  leatless  shrub,  about  1  ft.  high, 
with  purplish  flowers.  A.  Vulneraria  (Wound- 
wort), a  common  native  plant,  is  pretty,  and 
well  worth  growing  in  a  mixed  border  or  on 
dry  banks.  There  is  a  white-flowered  variety 
and  another  red. 

Anticlea  (Zygadenus). 

Antirrhinum  (Snapdranon). — A  dis- 
tinct family  of  northern  plants,  by  far  the 
most  popular  of  which  is  the  handsome  A. 
majus,  the  common  Snapdragon.  Like  the 
Wallflower,  this  claims  a  place  from  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  grown  on  old 
walls  and  ruins,  or  even  on  the  tops  of  walls 
far  from  old.  Had  we  but  the  common 
variety,  it  would  be  well  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention from  this  habit,  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  many  beautiful  striped,  and  self- 
coloured,  and  flaked,  and  mottled,  and  deli- 
cately dotted  kinds  are  now  abundant  in 
gardens,  and  raised  from  seed  as  easily  as 
Grass,  few  will  doubt  the  claims  of  this  plant. 
The  varieties  have  been  much  improved  of 
late  years,  and  will  produce  from  seed  a 
charming  and  profuse  variety  of  brilliant 
colours,  the  white-throated  and  some  of  the 
striped  varieties  being  exceedingly  handsome. 
The  Tom  Thumb  varieties  are  useful  for  small 
beds,  and  even  for  the  rock  garden  where 
space  is  to  spare.  A  good  strain  only  should 
be  grown,  as  it  is  waste  of  time  to  cultivate 
inferior  forms ;  and  now  that  a  preponderance 
of  striped  flowers  is  certain  to  occur  in  a 
good  strain,  that  is  an  additional  reason  for 
having  a  plantation  in  a  garden. 

But  self-coloured  kinds  shouldbe  selected  as 
even  more  important  than  striped  ones,  giving 
a  better  effect  in  groups  or  masses.  Cold 
wet  springs  have  an  injurious  effect  on  old 
plants  grown  in  a  cold,  wet  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  plants  in  a  light,  drier  soil  do 
wonderfully  well ;  and  really  very  fine  speci- 
mens can  often  be  seen  in  gardens  in  full 
bloom.  Those  who  have  a  wet,  cold,  uncon- 
genial soil  will  do  best  to  raise  plants  in  the 
autumn,  winter  them  in  store  boxes  in  cold 
frames,  and  plant  them  out  in  JIarch  and 
April,  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  When 
those  who  treat  the  Antirrhinum  as  a  biennial 
lose  their  plants  through  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  they  should  raise  them  as  annuals. 
Hard  frosts  following  a  wet  autumn  are 
destructive  to  Snapdragons.  We  saw  in  a  nur- 
sery a  few  days  ago  some  large  beds  in  full 
bloom  of  vei7  fine  Antirrhinums,  all  of  which 
had  been  raised  from  seed  sown  in  heat  in 
January  and  February  last ;  the  young  plants 
had  been  grown  fast  and  then  planted  out  in 
the  open  ground.  The  plants  in  bloom  were 
of  large  size,  and  were  producing  large  spikes 


of  very  fine  flowers,  some  of  the  striped 
varieties  being  of  great  beauty.  On  poor, 
dry,  or  high-lying  land,  no  plants  give  a 
better  return  in  flowers.  They  revel  in  such 
places. 

Among  the  numerous  species,  some  few 
are  seen  in  cultivation  from  time  to  time, 
but  they  do  not  take  a  permanent  place  in 
gardens.  Among  the  best  are  A.  Asarina  and 
rupestre. 

Aphanostephus  ramosissimus. — 
A  pretty  half-hardy  annual  of  the  Com- 
posite familj'  from  Texas.  It  grows  scarcely 
more  than  i  in.  in  heiglit,  very  much  branched, 
as  its  specific  name  implies,  every  shoot  pro- 
ducing  a  flower-head  about  1  in.  across,  with 
a  yellow  disc,  and  violet-blue  ray  florets. 
Its  peculiarly  branching  habit  conduces  to  a 
close  carpet-like  growth,  and  ensures  an 
abundance  of  bloom  throughout  the  summer. 
It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  other  half- 
hardy  annuals 

Aphyllanthes  monspeliensis. — A 
pretty  Eush-like  plant,  forming  dense,  erect 
tufts  1  ft.  or  more  high.  It  flowers  in  sum- 
mer, the  blossoms  being  deep  blue  and  about 
\  in.  across.  The  leaves  are  slender,  and  the 
root  fibrous.  South  of  France.  Borders,  in 
lightsoil.  Propagated  by  division  and  seed.  A 
very  hardy,  though  slow  growing  plant,  main- 
ly of  botanical  interest,  though  a  tuft  on  the 
rougher  slopes  of  the  rock  garden  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

Apios  (Ground  Nut). — A.  tuberosa  is  an 
interesting  climbing  perennial  with  a  tuber- 
ous root.  A  native  of  North  America.  The 
flowers  are  a  dull  brownish  purple,  sweet 
scented,  produced  in  summer  in  axillaiy 
racemes.  It  is  desirable  for  covering  arbours 
or  for  rambling  over  shrubs,  &c. ;  the  fra- 
grance of  its  flowers,  which  much  resemble 
that  of  Violets,  per\'ades  the  atmosphere 
round  it,  especially  after  a  shower.  Belongs 
to  the  Pea  flower  Order,  and  is  increased 
by  division  of  tubers. 

Aplectrum  hyemale  (Adam  and 
Eve). — An  interesting  terrestrial  Orchid, 
growing  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  high.  The  thick 
bulb  sends  up  a  large  oval  leaf  in  late  summer, 
which  lasts  until  the  next  summer,  when  the 
flower-stalk  appears  with  a  raceme  of  large 
flowers,  which  are  greenish-brown  and  spec- 
kled with  purple.  Sandy  moist  spots  in  rich 
leaf-mould.  Native  of  the  Eastern  United 
States.     Of  doubtful  value  for  the  garden. 

Aplopappus. — A  little-known  genus  of 
North  American  Composites.  Two  species 
are  in  cultivation,  one  an  annual  the  other  a 
perennial.  A.  ciliatus  is  a  robust  growing 
annual,  with  stems  3  ft.  to  1  ft.  high,  and 
bearing  flower-heads  about  2  in.  across,  of  a 
bright  yellow.  It  blooms  throughout  the 
autumn  months,  commencing  in  Jul}".  It 
may  be  treated  either  as  a  biennial,  in  which 
case  the  seed  should  be  sown  about  August, 
or  as  a  half-hardj'  annual,  the  seeds  being 
sown  under  glass  as  early  as  possible.  A. 
Fremonti  is  a  species  growing  from  6  in. 
to  12  inches  high,  with  erect  stems  and 
flower-heads,  of  a  bright  yellow,  1  in.  across. 
It  is  a  native  of  Colorado  in  the  sub-alpine 
districts,  and  requires  the  treatment  of  other 
plants  of  its  class. 

Aplotaxis. — A  genus  of  CompositEe  of 
no  garden  value. 

Apocynum  (Uoyhaite). — A  smallgenus 
of  North  American  plants,  of  which  there 
are  four  species  in  cultivation,  but  all  are 
of  little  garden  value.  A.  androsa;mifolium 
(Fly-trap  or  Spreading  Dogbane)  is  an  inte- 
resting and  curious  plant  growing  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  and  bearing  small  rose-coloured 
blossoms.  A.  cannabinum,  the  Indian  Hemp, 
is  similar,  and  so  are  A.  liypericifolium  and 
A.  pubescens,  and  probably  only  varieties  of 
A.  cannabinum.    ■ 

Aponogeton  (Cape  Pond  Weed). — A 
beautiful  sweet-scented  aquatic  plant  from 


the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  fortunately, 
is  quite  hardy  in  many  parts  of  these  islands, 
and  in  the  north  under  special  circumstances. 
No  one  has  been  more  successful  with  it 
than  the  late  Jas.  McNab,  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Edinburgh,  who  wrote  of  it : 
Aponogeton  distachyon  has  been  growing 
in  the  pond  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Edinburgh  for  the  last  40  years,  and  now 
forms  many  large  patches  in  various  parts 
of  it,  the  largest  being  48  ft.  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  situation  where  the  pond  stands 
was  originally  a  marsh  ;  when  it  was  made, 
the  bottom  was  causewayed  with  stones, 
placed  J  in.  apart,  in  order  to  allow  the 
numerous  springs,  peculiar  to  that  portion 
of  land,  freedom  to  rise  between  them.  The 
pond  varies  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  deptli,  and 
the  bottom  is  thickly  coated  with  mud,  aris- 
ing from  the  tree  leaves  which  are  annually 
blown  into  it.  In  this  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  the  Aponogeton  thrives  well,  and 
seeds,  which  are  abundantly  produced  dur- 
ing the  autumn  months,  germinate  freely  in 
the  muddy  bottom.  In  consequence  of  the 
number  of  springs  which  exist,  portions  of 
the  pond  are  never  coated  with  ice,  even 
during  the  most  severe  winters.  The  over- 
flow is  very  large,  and  is  never  found  to  vaiy 
at  any  time  throughout  the  j'ear,  not  even 
during  very  dry  summers.  To  these  circum- 
stances I  attribute  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  beautiful  Pond  Weed,  which  flowers  abun- 
dantly every  year,  not  only  during  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  but  often  during  the 
winter,  particularlj'  if  the  v  eather  is  at  all 
mild.  Plants  of  it  have  been  sent  from  this 
establishment  to  many  ponds  throughout 
Gireat  Britain,  but  in  few  has  it  been  success- 
ful, evidently  owing  to  the  want  of  constant 
springs  bubbling  up  amongst  their  roots, 
which  causes  a  continual  change  of  water. 
Plants  of  it  have,  however,  succeeded  in 
several  mill-ponds  where  the  water  is  kept 
warm  by  the  condensed  steam  constantly 
thrown  into  them. 

About  London  during  the  severe  winters 
there  has  been  no  more  interesting  sight  than 
the  profuse  bloom  of  the  fragrant  Cape  Apo- 
nogeton. In  the  open  air,  in  I\Ir.  Parker's 
nurserjr  at  Tooting,  myriads  of  its  handsome 
flowers,  with  a  scent  like  that  of  the  Haw- 
thorn, floated  gracefully  on  the  water,  and 
long  and  graceful  fresh  green  leaves  quite 
flat  on  its  surface.  In  the  midland  and  cold 
districts  it  is  necessary,  for  the  perfect  cul- 
ture of  this  plant  in  the  open  air,  to  grow  it 
in  spring  or  other  water  that  does  not  freeze ; 
but  in  mild  districts  and  in  the  south  of 
England  this  is  not  needed.  In  Mr.  Parkers 
nursery,  where  it  grows  so  freely,  it  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  an  Artesian  well, 
conducted  into  the  reservoir  in  which  it  is 
grown.  Where  natural  springs  keep  a  pond 
from  freezing  it  will  grow  well  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  with,  of  course,  a  little  care  in 
starting  it.  In  addition  to  its  blooming 
throughout  the  winter  in  England  in  the  open 
air,  it  may  also  be  grown  and  flowered  well 
as  a  pot  plant.  In  suitable  positions  it  may 
be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year  round,  and  it 
may  be  well  flowered  in  an  inverted  bell-glass 
in  a  room.  In  Devonshire  it  is  grown  with 
greater  ease  and  to  greater  perfection  than 
in  the  home  counties  or  near  London.  Fail- 
ures often  result  from  putting  it  in  too  shallow 
water. 

Aponogeton'spathaceum. — Unlike 
its  relative  A.  distachyon,  this  is  of  erect 
habit,  and  is  altogether  a  smaller  growing 
plant.  Its  flowers  are  tinged  with  rose,  but 
quite  devoid  of  scent,  a  property  so  much 
appreciated  in  A.  distachyon.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  very  poor  relation  of  the  Cape  Pond  Weed. 

Aquilegia  (Columbine). — A  valuable  fa- 
mily of  plants  for  the  garden,  often  beautiful 
in  habit  of  plant,  colour,  and  form  of  flower. 
It  is  a  northern  genus,   being  widely  distri- 
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buted  over  the  northern  and  mountain  re- 
gions of  Plurope,  Asia,  and  America.  Tlio 
Columbines  ranlc  amongst  the  next  succes- 
sional  flowers  to  those  tliat  belong  purely  to 
the  spring  months — their  flowering  period 
extending  throughout  May  and  June.  Among 
them  may  be  found  great  variety  in  the  way 
of  colour — white,  rose,  buff,  blue,  and  purple, 
and  also  stripes  and  intermediate  shades 
even  in  the  same  flower.  Then  amongst  the 
American  Icinds  we  have  yellow,  orange,  and 
scarlet,  and  most  delicate  shades  of  blue. 
Besides  colour,  too,  tliere  is  also  considerable 
variation  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers.  In 
some  the  petals  are  reduplicated,  and  in  the 
very  double  forms  of  our  common  garden 
Columbine,  on  removing  one  of  the  five 
petals,  which  are  usually  distinguished  by 
their  brigliter  colour  and  almost  invariably 
by  the  presence  of  a  sjiur-like  appendage,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  series  of  from  si.-i  to  a 
dozen,  or  even  more,  petals  are  beautifully 
arranged  one  inside  the  other. 

The  Columbines  are  frequently  of  greater 
stature  than  most  of  the  plants  strictly  termed 
alpine,  but  are,  nevertheless,  true  alpineplants, 
and  among  themost  singularly  beauti  f  ul  of  the 
cla.ss.  Where  single  plants  of  the  wild  form  of 
the  common  Columbine  are  met  with  in  the 
open  copses  and  bythemountain  streamletsiu 
Northern  England,  it  looks  a  queen  among  the 
other  flowers  of  the  region.  The  blue,  and  blue 
and  white  alpine  kinds,  living  in  the  high 
bushy  places  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  European  and  North  Asian 
mountain  chains,  are  among  the  fairest  of 
all  flowers.  Climbing  the  sunny  hills  of  the 
sierras  in  California  one  meets  with  a  large 
scarlet  Columbine  (Aquilegia  eximia)  that 
has  the  vigour  of  a  Lily  ajd  the  grace  of  a 
Fuchsia  ;  and  in  the  Uiountains  above  tialt 
Lake  City,  in  Utah,  and  on  many  others  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  there  is  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Columbine  (A.  ccerulea), 
with  its  long  and  slender  spurs  and  lovely 
cool  tints  in  its  erect  flowers.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  family  that  has  a  wider  share  in 
adorning  the  mountains.  The  finer  Colum- 
bines are  to  the  smaller  alpine  flowers  wliat 
the  Birches  are  to  the  hill  shrubs.  Some  of 
the  alpine  species,  however,  are  much  smaller 
than  those  commonly  grown,  as,  tor  example, 
the  Pyrenean  Columbine.  Although  our  cot- 
tage gardens  are  alive  with  Columliines  in 
much  beauty  of  colour  in  early  summer, 
there  is  some  difficulty  experienced  in  culti- 
vating the  rarer  alpine  varieties.  Hence,  such 
highly-valued  kinds  as  the  Altaian  Colum- 
bine (A.  glandulosa),  the  Alpine  Columbine 
(A.  alpina),  are  too  rarely  seen  flowering 
well  in  gardens,  and  frequently  disappear 
where  introduced.  They  require  carefully 
planting  in  free  sandy  or  gritty,  though  al- 
ways moist,  ground,  and  in  well-drained 
ledges  in  the  rock  garden,  mainly  in  half 
shatly  positions  or  northern  exposures.  Most 
rare  Columbines,  however,  fail  to  form  en- 
during tufts  in  our  gardens,  and  where  this 
is  the  case  they  must  be  raised  from  seed  as 
frequently  as  good  seed  can  be  got. 

The  alpine  character  of  the  home  of  many 
of  the  Columbines  which  makes  the  culture 
of  some  of  the  lovely  kinds  so  uncertain,  and 
which  causes  them  to  thrive  so  well  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  when  they  fail  in  our  or- 
dinary dry  garden  borders. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  vigour  of  our 
common  garden  Columbine  it  must  appear 
strange  that  there  should  be  any  difficulty 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  various  species,  and 
yet  no  plants  are  more  capricious  ;  take,  for 
instance,  the  charming  A.  glandulosa,  grown 
like  a  weed  at  Forres,  in  Scotland,  and  which 
is  so  short-lived  and  unsatisfactory  in  most 
gardens.  Nor  is  this  species  an  exception  ; 
it  is  characteristic  of  all  the  mountain  spe- 
cies. Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  naturally  grow,  and 
possibly    we  may  get  some  clue  to  those  con- 


ditions essential  to  success.  Their  natural 
liabitat  is  often  on  the  banks  of  mountain 
streams  and  moist  slopes  or  ledges,  where,  on 
deposits  of  gradually  accumulated  rich  allu- 
vial soil,  their  roots  find  the  special  nourish- 
ment they  require  with  perfect  drainage ;  and 
no  doubt  tlie  shelterof  their  position,  supple- 
mented by  the  overhanging  branches  and 
adjacent  vegetation,  helps  to  protect  their 
young  spring  growth,  as  on  its  protection 
hinges  the  vigour  of  the  summer  bloom. 
Mr.  Whittaker,  of  Mosely,  near  Derby,  has 
been  very  successful  with  botli  A.  glandu- 
losa and  the  blue  variety  of  A.  leptoceras, 
and  he  told  Mr.  Niven  that  he  grows  them  in 
a  thoroughly  drained,  deep,  rich,  alluvial 
loam-soil ;  the  same  were  the  conditions  of 
Mr.  Grigor's  success. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Niven  suggests  that  all  the 
Columbines,  except  the  common  one,  should 
be  looked  upon  as  biennials  rather  than  good 
persistent  perennials.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  early  in  spring,  and  the  J'oung  plants 
pricked  out  into  pans  or  into  an  old  garden 
frame  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle,  re- 
moving them  early  in  August  to  their  per- 
manent positions  ;  select  acloudy  day  for  the 
work,  and  give  them  a  little  artificial  shading 
for  a  few  days.  Carry  out  the  same  process 
year  after  year,  the  old  plants  being  dis- 
carded after  flowering.  Any  attempt  at 
dividing  the  old  roots  is  usually  attended 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  .success.  There 
are,  however,  instances,  especially  on  light 
soils  and  hilly  districts,  where  several  of 
them  remain  good  for  years. 

A.  alpina  (Alpine  Cohimhine). — This 
plant,  widely  distributed  over  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  is  a  good  ad- 
dition to  the  choice  collection  of  alpine 
plants.  The  stems  rise  from  less  than  1  ft. 
to  more  than  2  ft.  high,  bearing  showy  Ijlue 
flowers,  and  leaves  deeply  divided  into  linear 
lobes.  There  is  a  lovely  variety  with  a  white 
centre  to  the  flower,  which,  in  consequence  of 
its  exquisite  tones  of  colour,  is  certain  to  be 
preferred,  and  many  will  say  they  have  not 
got  the  "  true"  plant  if  they  possess  onlj'  the 
variety  with  blue  flowers.  It  does  not  re- 
quire any  very  particular  care  in  culture,  but 
should  have  a  place  among  the  taller  orna- 
ments of  the  rockwork,  and  be  planted  in  a 
rather  moist  and  sheltered,  but  not  shad}', 
spot  in  deep  sandj'  loam  or  peat.  It  may  be 
increased  by  seed  or  division.  In  moist  dis- 
tricts, and  in  good  free  soil,  it  will  prove  a 
first-class  border  plant.  Distinguished  from 
A.  vulgaris  by  the  stamens  being  longer  than 
the  petals  and  by  its  larger  flowers. 

A.  californica  ( ( 'aUfornian  Cohiinhinc). 
— One  of  the  strongest  growers  of  the  Ameri- 
can species.  The  tendency  of  the  plant  is  to 
produce  one  bold  woody  stem,  which  under 
tavouraljle  conditions  will  rise  to  the   height 
of  :>  ft.;  the  sepals  are  orange-coloured  and 
blunt-pointed,  being  closely  adpressed  to  the 
petals,  which  are  also  blunt ;  they  give  one 
the  idea  that  they  had  been  trimmed  roimd 
with  a  pair  of  scissors;  hence  the  appropriate- 
ness of  one  of  the  specific  terms,  truncata. 
The  spurs  are  long,  bright  orange,  more  at- 
tenuated than  in  Skinner's   Columbine,  but 
to  appreciate  the  full  beauty  of  the  flower  it 
must  be  turned  up  from  its  naturally  pendent 
position;  thenthe  beautiful  shell-like  arrange- 
ment of  the  petals  becomes  at  once  visible, 
the  bright   yellow   marginal   line  gradually 
shading  olf  into  deep  orange.     The  seeds  of 
this  species  should  be  carefully  looked  after, 
as  having  once  blossomed  the   old  plant  is 
liable    to    perish.    I    have   never   been   dis- 
appointed witli  the  seedlings  diverging  from 
their  parent  type  in  character. — J,  S.N.  Sijiis. 
— A.    eximia  and    A.    truncata.    This    plant 
thrives  best  on  a  deep  sandy  loam  and  moist. 
A.  canadensis  (Ciinailiun  Cohimhine). 
— This  was  once  our  only  New  World  Colum- 
bine, having  been  introduced  from  Virginia 


by  the  younger  Tradescant.  It  may  be  taken 
as  the  ty])c  of  the  scarlet-orange  and  yellow 
group.  Tlie  flowers  are  smaller  than  the 
Western  American  kinds ;  this,  however,  is 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  scarlet  colour  of  the  sepals  and  the 
erect  somewhat  capitate  spurs,  and  the  bright 
yellow  of  the  petals.  The  true  A.  canadensis 
is  a  slender  grower,scarcelyexceedingIft.  in 
lieight,  with  sharply-notched  irregularly-ter- 
nate  leaves.  As  seen  in  cultivation  it  is  often  a 
cro.ss,withan  increased  vigour  of  growth  and 
a  decreased  brilliancy  of  colour.  Easily 
raised  from  seed.  It  is  not  so  valuable  since 
the  introduction  of  the  nobler  American  .spe- 
cies, but  it  is  alwaj-s  a  free  grower.  There  is  a 
yellow  form.  It  is  a  plant  for  borders  orthe 
shrubbery,  for  placing  here  and  there  among 
dwarf  shrubs  and  plants  in  the  rougher  partsof 
the  rock  garden,  but  cannot  be  included 
among  the  very  best  .species.  Writing  of  this 
species,  Mr.  Falconer  says  :  "To  see  it  at  its 
best  you  should  see  it  among  the  rocks.  The 
Canada  Columbine  grows  in  abundance  in 
our  woods  and  always  in  high  rocky  places ; 
there  it  springs  from  the  narrowest  chink  a 
little  bush  of  leaves  and  flowers,  or  maybe  in 
an  earthy  mat  upon  a  rock  you  find  a  colony 
of  Columbines,  Virginian  Saxifrages,  and  pale 
Corydalis  ;  they  usually  grow  together." 

A.  CCBrulea  ( Ilorlnj  Mmtntain  Colnm- 
hinrj, — Beautiful  as  it  is  distinct,  the  spurs 
of  the  flower  almost  as  slender  as  a  thread, 
a  couple  of  inches  long,  WTth  a  tendency  to 
twist  round  each  other,  and  with  green  tips. 
But  it  is  in  the  blue  and  white  erect  flower  that 
the  beauty  lies,  the  effect  being  even  better 
than  in  the  blue  and  white  form  of  the  alpine 
Columbine.  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant, 
flowers  rather  early  in  summer,  continuing  a 
long  time  in  flower.  I  have  seen  it  flowering 
freely  on  light  soil  in  an  exposed  spot  in 
Suffolk  .so  late  as  September.  It  grows  about 
from  12  in.  to  1.5  in.  high,  and  is  worthy  of  - 
the  choicest  position  on  the  rock  garden,  and 
is  suitable  for  the  front  margin  of  the  choice 
mixed  border,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
deep,  and  not  too  wet  in  winter.  Unlike 
the  Golden  Columbine,  it  is  not  a  true  pe- 
rennial on  many  soils,  though  a  better  re- 
port in  this  respect  comes  from  the  cool  hill 
gardens.  To  get  strong  healthy  plants  that 
will  flower  freely,  seeds  of  this  kind  should 
be  sown  annually,  and  treated  after  the  man- 
ner of  biennials,  as  it  rarely  does  well  after 
standing  the  second  year,  and  in  many  cases 
dies  out  altogether  at  or  before  that  time. 
The  flowers  are,  however,  so  lovely  and  so 
useful  for  cutting,  that  it  is  deserving  of  any 
amount  of  trouble  and  attention  to  have  it 
in  good  conilition,  a  result  which  can  only 
be  attained  by  treating  it  in  the  manner  just 
indicated.  .Ml  the  Columbines  delight  in  a 
deep  rich  sandy  soil  where  they  can  find 
plenty  of  moi.^ture  below  for  the  roots,  and 
as  they  make  their  growth  early,  the  friendly 
shelter  of  shrubs  or  rock  to  keep  off  cold 
cutting  winds  and  frosts  is  of  use,  if  not  too 
near  to  roli  them  or  restrict  their  root  room. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  good  plants  which 
deserve  a  home  in  the  nursery  department,  so 
to  say.  It  deserves  a  choice  little  bed  to  it- 
self, from  which  its  lovely  flowers  could 
be  gathered  in  abundance  for  cutting  and 
plants  obtained  for  the  rock  garden  or  choice 
borders.  A  coating  of  2  in.  of  half  rotten 
leaves  or  other  convenient  material  in  sum- 
mer would  .'issist  the  bloom.  The  seed  is  best 
sown  as  soon  as  may  be  after  it  is  ripe, 
in  cool  frames  near  the  glass,  or  in  rough 
boxes  in  cool  frames.  With  abundance  of 
fresh  seed  there  will  be  no  dilficulty  in 
raising  it  in  fine  beds  of  soil  in  the  open  air, 
protecting  the  beds  from  birds  or  slugs,  but 
the  seed  is  usually'  too  precious  to  risk  in 
the  open  air. 

What  is  sujiposed  to  be  a  wliite  variety  of 
this  plant  is  sometimes  called  A.  leptoceras, 
which  was  indeed  the  name  first. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Wliicli  does  mend  Natnre  :  cliange  it  rather :  hut 
The  akt  itself  is  Nature."— S/iaifSi>care. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


TEA  ROSES  IX  THE  GAEDEN. 
To  many  it  is  by  no  means  an  exploded  idea 
that  it  is  useless  foi'  them  to  try  to  grow  Tea 
Knses  in  the  open  air,  and  they  thus  deprive 
themselves  (for an  idea)  of  a  flower, that  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  universally  admired  than  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose  itself.  What  a  pity !  one  feels 
tempted  to  cry  when  one  looks  at  the  number- 
less sunny  banks  that  surround  many  a  su- 
burban villa  or  country  cottage,  and  sets  such 
choice  situations  given  up,  not  to  a  sea  of  Pinks, 
Carnations,  ('loves,  and  Slignonette;  that  is  too 
good  to  be  commonly  true  ;  but  to  what  ?  to  a 
mass  of  clipped  Laurels,  frost-bitten  and  patchy 
it  may  be,  that  the  summer's  sun  has  scorched 
brown  as  a  berry,  and  never  a  flower  to  be 
found  thereon  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  many  soils  and  situations,  when 
there  is  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  nothing 
could  be  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  grown 
than  the  Tea  Rose.  The  great  enemy  of  the 
Tea  Rose  is  damp  rather  than  frost ;  it  loves  the 
open  air  and  sunshine  more  than  the  sheltered 
nook  where  the  dew  lies  long,  and  wherellybrid 
Perpetuals  thrive,  and  enjoy  a  situation  where 
the  grosser  growing  Roses  might  suffer  from  the 
violence  of  the  wind. 

Until  the  last  few  years  the  Tea  Rose  was 
grown  as  a  standard,  and  consequently  perished 
the  first  severe  winter  ;  but  now  experiencs  has 
shown  us  that  dwarf  Tea  Roses  on  their  own 
roots  or  budded  on  the  Brier  thrive  admirably 
on  sunny  banks  throughout  the  kingdom  with- 
out protection,  and  in  the  warmer  soils  and 
counties  on  the  flat  as  well.  Spite  of  this,  they 
are  not  grown  half  so  much  as  they  should  be, 
and  the  reason  seems  to  be  this,  that  where 
they  have  been  tried,  so  many  young  plants 
have  perished  the  first  winter,  or  dragged  on  a 
miserable  and  maimed  existence,  so  the  disap- 
pointed cultivator  who  had  looked  for  a  harvest 
of  fine  blooms  and  charming  buds  the  following 
summer  sighs,  "I  cannot  grow  Tea  Roses  in  my 
garden ! " 

It  is  quite  certain  that  something  must  be 
'_'  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark  ;  "  and  so  there 
is.  The  situation  may  be  airy  and  sunny,  and 
the  soil  good  enough  (for  theTea  Rose  does  not 
demand  the  richest  soil),  and  yet  how  few  have 
survived  their  first  winter,  especially  in  these 
late  seasons. 

We  have  learnt  a  lesson  with  such  things  as 
the  Pampas  Grass,  Tritomas,  and  the  like,  which 
though  they  come  from  warm  climates  are  hardy 
enough,  but  yet  if  planted  in  the  autumn  refuse 
togrow  again  as  a  rule;  so  now,  anyone  who 
wishes  to  transplant  them  does  so  in  the  spring. 
It  is  much  the  same  case  with  the  Tea  Rose  ; 
cannot  we  apply  it  ?  If  we  plant  Pampas  Grass 
in  April  or  May,  why  not  the  equally  sensitive 
Tea  Rose  ?  If  they  are  hardy,  why  are  they  so 
tender  ?  is  a  serious  question.  Anyone  who 
visits  the  great  Rose  growing  nurseries  will  see 
houses  upon  houses  full  of  young  Tea  Roses, 
budded  or  struck  and  grown  on  rapidly  in  heat, 
so  as  to  be  fine  saleable  plants  in  autumn,  while 
those  that  are  propagated  in  the  open  ground 
are  but  few  in  comparison.  With  any  other 
plant  but  the  Tea  Rose,  should  we  grow  it  under 
glass  all  summer  and  then  plant  it  out  in  autumn 
to  face  the  rigours  of  an  English  winter,  and 
then  expect  its  tendered  shoots  to  thrive  next 


.spring  ?  Certainly  not  ;  and  yet  I  wonder  how 
many  (including  the  wj'iter)  have  done  such  a 
foolish  thing  and  bought  their  experience  very 
dearly.  The  wonder  is  not  that  many  die,  but 
that  so  many  do  grow  spite  of  all.  But  if  any- 
one will  buy  his  young-  Tea  Roses  and  plant 
them  out  with  tlie  earlier  summer  bedding 
plants,  or,  better  still,  if  he  will  get  his  plants 
in  autumn,  and  if  they  are  not  in  pots,  pot  them 
and  keep  them  under  glass  all  winter  until  they 
have  flowered  in  the  spring,  so  that  he  may  see 
what  he  has  got,  then  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is 
over,  and  before  fresh  growth  has  pushed,  plant 
them  out,  it  may  be  in  the  end  of  April  or  early 
May  in  the  north,  and  he  will  never  lose  a 
plant.  A  whole  summer  to  establish  themselves 
in  and  to  consolidate  their  growth,  will  so  tho- 
roughly strengthen  them,  that  they  will  require 
no  more  than  a  mulch  of  mauiu-e  or  a  soak  of 
water  as  occasion  serves  in  winter  or  summer, 
and  a  sure  harvest  of  bloom  will  follow  year  by 
year  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  they  are  cut  down 
to  the  ground  by  frost  they  will  require  no  fur- 
ther pruning  ;  but  no  harm  whatever  is  done  by 
the  severest  winter  in  such  situations  ;  and  if 
unpruned  they  do  not  seem  the  worse  for  it. 

Another  point  in  favour  of  Tea  Roses  is  that 
they  always  keep  much  freer  from  aphis  and 
mildew  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetual.  W'here  there 
is  the  protection  of  a  low  wall  at  the  north  side 
of  the  bank  or  bed,  and  that  wall  has  a  movable 
coping  of  glass  18  in.  wide.  Tea  Roses  may  be 
gathered  certainly  for  six  months  in  the  year,  a 
gain  that  amply  repays  all  the  extra  outlay.  A 
wall  5  ft.  high  is  amply  suflicieut  for  ordinary 
purposes,  or  a  paling  of  wood  may  effectively 
afford  any  little  extra  protection  that  may  be 
needed.  For  scent,  for  continuity  of  bloom,  and 
delicate  beauty  of  form  and  colouring,  what  is 
there  to  compare  with  the  TeaRose  ?  But  this  deli- 
oacj'  of  beauty  leads  to  many  a  rotten  bud  whose 
petals  have  been  soddened  and  ruined  by  the 
rain  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  choice  of  good 
garden  varieties.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
speak  of  standard  or  climbing  Tea  Roses,  because 
they  are  both  liable  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground 
by  frosts  such  as  we  have  endured  lately,  and 
so  pass  with  a  regretful  glance  at  such  beautiful 
Roses  in  a  warm  climate  as  Lamarque,  Ophirie, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Marechal  Niel,  and  the  like  ; 
nor  would  I  plant  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  its  seed- 
lings, Mmes.  Berard,  Trifle,  Belle  Lyounaise,  in 
such  a  position  unless  they  had  a  special  plot  to 
themselves,  where  in  company  with  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  they  would  carpet  many  a  square  yard  in 
a  few  years'  time. 

On  the  Riviera,  the  flower  growers  give  the 
palm  to  Safrano  for  hardiness,  and  not  without 
good  reason.  Mme.  Falcot,  Isabella  Sprunt,  and 
Amazone  are  also  all  hardy,  and  better  semi- 
double  yellows  of  varying  t(me  that  wUl  afford 
an  abundance  of  pretty  buds  till  winter  has 
really  set  in.  Mme.  Lambard  is  by  far  the  best 
hardy  red  or  deep  rose-coloured  variety  that 
will  admirably  fulfil  every  purpose,  early  and 
late,  but  in  hot  weather  the  colour  changes 
sometimes  to  yellowish  white.  Of  whites  deepen- 
ing to  blush,  what  can  compare  with  Souvenir 
de  Paul  N(5ron,  Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  Olivier, 
Mme.  Bravy,  or  its  stronger  growing  variety, 
Josephine  Malton,  Devoniensis,  and  Madame 
Willermoz  ?  Of  pink  Tea  Roses,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  Homer,  President,  Comtesse  RizaduParc, 
and  Cannes  la  Coquette  areexcellent.  Of  yellows 
more  double  than  those  first  mentioned,  INIarie 
Van  Iloutte,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Perfection  de 
Monplaisir,  and  Madame  Margottin  are  very 
reliable.  When  a  little  shelter  can  be  given  from 
soaking  rains,  which  rot  the  delicate  petals  so 
sadly,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Jean  Ducher,  Mme.  Welch, 
Marie  Guillot,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  must 
not  be  omitted,  and  these  with  the  excellent 


Noisette  Caroline  Kuster,  and  that  sweetest  of 
all  sweet  Roses,  Aline  Sisley,  will  surely  be 
enough  for  anyone  to  begin  upon,  for  I  would 
advise  those  who  make  a  beginning  to  buy  two 
or  three  plants  of  one  variety  they  know  to  be 
good  rather  than  one  of  different  kinds,  for  then 
the  chance  of  a  weak  plant  causing  disappoint- 
ment is  much  less  likely  to  occur.  Once  properly 
planted,  manured,  and  watered,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, from  time  to  time,  the  possessor  of  a 
bank  of  Tea  Roses  will  "  wonder  however  he 
did  without  it,"  and  will  be  able  to  supply  his 
neighbours  with  many  a  choice  bud,  thej',  in 
their  turn,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  imitating  bis 
good  example.  E.  H.  W. 


THE  ROSE  SEASON  OF  1881. 
Now  that  our  most  enjoyable  clays,  weeks,  and 
months  are  nearly  over,  now  that  the  Hollyhock 
and  Tiger  Lily,  the  liarbinger  of  autumn,  are  put- 
ting in  their  appearance,  rosarians  may  safely  re- 
view the  past.  I  wish  we  could  do  so  with  more 
pleasure.  But  we  should  be  thankful  for  the  little 
pleasures  and  joys  which  we  have  had  after  such  a 
trying  and  destructive  winter.  Here  in  the  mid- 
lands I  may  truly  say  it  has  been  an  unfavourable 
season  for  our  queen  of  flowers,  and  hence  she 
has  not  presented  herself  in  her  true  and  cha- 
racteristic loveliness.  Caunton,  Bark  by,  and  the  not 
less  famous  "  Hunger  Hills,''  each  and  all  bear  me 
out  in  this. 

Sheifield,  I  presume,  was  the  show  of  the  season, 
but  there  Eoses  were  wanting  in  freshness,  bright- 
ness, and  colour,  and  last,  though  not  least,  size. 
Of  course  I  speak  of  Roses  I  saw  there  in  general. 
I  know  there  were  some  boxes  shown  which 
might  vie  with  those  of  other  and  more  favourable 
seasons,  and  amongst  these  were  Canon  Hole's,  the 
Cranston  Company's  and  those  from  Mr.  Cant,  of 
Colchester.  But  to  speak  of  Roses  which  are  good 
and  valuable  varieties,  and  of  those  which  have  not 
come  to  the  "  front  "  at  all,  or  scarcely  this  year, 
notable  amongst  them  are  La  France,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas,  Constantin  Fretia- 
koff.  Marguerite  Brassac,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Sir  Garnet  'Wolseley,  May  Quennell,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  and  others.  Last  year  these  were  all, 
without  exception,  extra  fine  in  this  locality,  but 
as  I  say,  they  have  from  some  cause  or  other,  un- 
known, I  suppose,  to  themost  skilled  rosarian,  failed 
to  put  in  their  appearance  in  full  uniform  this 
season. 

But  now  to  a  brighter  and  more  cheerful  side  of 
the  subject  or  picture.  Amongst  those  that  have 
charmed  us  and  beautified  our  stands  at  the 
various  exhibitions  are  Duchess  of  Bedford  (very 
good).  Countess  of  Rosebery  (one  of  the  finest  of 
the  season),  Louis  Dore,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Penelope 
IMayo,  Madame  Ducher,  Charles  Darwin ;  and 
among  older  and  better  known  varieties  Marie 
Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb,  Francois  Michelon, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  V.  Verdier,  Horace  Vernet, 
Lord  Macaulay,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  and  a  few 
others. 

Among  the  newer  ones  which  have  disappointed 
us  thus  far  here  are  JuUus  Finger,  H.  P.  Gloire  de 
Bourg-la-Eeine,  Pierre  Caret,  and  Dr.  Sewell.  The 
first  named  has  not  opened  at  all ;  it  was  to  be 
an  advance  on  the  Captain  Christy  tj-pe.  Gloire 
de  Bourg-la-Reine  is  fine  in  colour,  perhaps  the 
brightest  of  all  Eoses,  but  too  thin.  Pierre  Caret 
is  free  blooming,  but  as  yet  small  and  "  too  much 
alike."  But  before  we  denounce  a  new  Rose,  or 
cast  it  on  one  side  as  worthless,  we  must  try  it  for 
two  or  three  years.  For  while  we  all  acknowledge 
that  all  Eoses  have  their  especial  seasons,  did 
ever  a  season  come  so  cruel  as  to  deprive  us  of 
our  long  proved  Marie  Baumann  and  Alfred 
Colomb  ?  In  my  opinion  no  two  Eoses  are  so  con- 
stant, so  free,  and  in  all  respects  so  generally 
good,  while  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  type  with  its 
twin  sisters,  the  Sultan,  the  Shah,  and  the  Eose 
named  after  our  worthy  President  and  Canon 
(Reynolds  Hole) — these  are  first-class  acquisitions, 
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uiid  cuiiM  nut  iiuw  be  easily  dispeiiseil  with  : 
nevertheless,  they  arc  Roseswhich  to  use  a  rosarian 
plirase  choose  their  seasons  and  cannot  be  reckoned 
u])on  in  the  same  way  as  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred 
Colomb,  and  others. 

Now,  as  reppards  the  Rose  which  has  received  so 
iiuicli  homnKe  ol'  hite— A.  K.  Williams,  and  one 
wliii'h  is  to  rank  with  such  as  Marie  Baumann, 
Cliarles  Li^febvrc,  and  Alfred  Colomb— this  lias  not 
been  so  fine  here  this  season,  owing  partly  to  its 
having  been  weakened,  I  believe,  in  constitution 
by  over  working,  and  partly  to  its  not  yet  having 
become  climatised.  But  can  we  afford  with  all  our 
multitude  of  varieties  to  dispense  with  any  ?  I  say. 
No  ;  all  are  lovely,  and  all  come  in  and  cheer  us  in 
their  own  time  and  season  ;  those  which  forsake  us 
for  a  while  are  all  the  more  lovely  to  us,  as  it 
were,  when  after  their  holiday  trip  come  and  pre- 
sent themselves  to  us  once  more,  as  in  days  of 
yore.  Let  us,  then,  grow  all  and  wait  patiently 
for  their  developing  themselves  in  their  own  time 
and  seasons,  and  we  shall  not  be  unrewarded  for 
our  waiting.  W.  H.  Fretti>;gham. 


Roses  at  Manchester. — It  was  a  happy 
thought  that  i^rompted  the  National  Rose  Society 
to  hold  a  show  in  August  in  connection  with  the 
greatest  horticultural  event  of  this  or  any  other 
year.  The  result  was  satisfactory.  Some  excellent 
Roses  were  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Mack,  of  The 
Nurseries,  near  Darlington  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons, 
of  Cheshunt ;  the  Cranston  Nursery,  and  others. 
The  amateur  classes  were,  however,  rather 
inferior.  The  Roses  also  .showed  a  considerable 
amount  of  injury  from  the  dashing  rains,  and 
lacked  somewhat  of  the  freshness  and  quality  that 
characterise  them  in  June  or  July.  Those  of 
the  Messrs.  Mack  and  Paul,  were,  however,  won- 
derfully fine  for  the  season.  It  was  singular  and 
rather  disappointing  to  observe  that  the  Roses 
that  were  the  best  at  midsummer  were  also  those 
most  prominent  in  the  winning  stands  in  August. 
Many  had  hoped  that  a  Rose  show  in  August 
might  have  brought  other  Roses  into  prominence, 
and  revealed  a  race  of  superior  autumn  bloomers. 
That  would  have  been  a  most  useful  service  to 
Rose  growers.  But  perhaps  it  is  almost  as  useful 
a  one  to  have  confirmed  to  us  by  experience 
that  tlie  finest  summer  Roses  are  also  those  that 
bloom  most  freely  and  perfectly  in  the  autumn. 
Among  such  were  the  following  well-known  and 
much  prized  varieties :  Alfred  K.Williams,  Francis 
Louvat,  Dr.  Andry,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Due  de  Wel- 
lington, Alfred  Colomb,  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Annie  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Bra%'y, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Madame  Hausman,  Etienne 
Levet,  La  France,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  de 
Serenye,  Marie  Baumann,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Auguste  Rigotard,  General  Jacqueminot,  Louis 
Dore,  Baroness  Rothschild,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  John 
Hopper,  &c.  The  finest  of  the  Roses  came,  how 
ever,  from  the  north  of  England  beyond  York, 
and  it  would  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to 
rosarians  were  the  Messrs.  iMack  to  inform  us 
whether  their  fine  flowers  were  the  products  of 
their  first  or  second  bloom.  Among  Tea  Roses,  the 
following  were  among  the  best  and  most  distinct 
exhibited  :  Niphetos,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame 
Willermoz,  Madame  Bravy,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
President,  Rubens,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame 
Hippolyte  .lamin,  Madame  Berard,  Madame 
Lam  bard,  Letty  Coles,  Adrienne  Christophle, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Marie  Guillot,  Madame  Camille, 
Madame  Ducher,  Clothilde,  Madame  Caroline 
Kuster,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Anna  OUivier, 
Perfection  de  Monplaisir,  &c.  A  few  stands  of 
Teas  were  well  grown,  but  on  the  whole — and 
considering  that  Tea  Roses  are  our  best,  I  had 
almost  written  only  perpetual  flowering  Roses — 
they  surely  might  have  been  better.  The  Messrs. 
Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  might  have  cut  better  flowers 
iili!  their  pot  plants,  referred  to  last  week  as 
forming  such  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  large 
tent,  and  the  Perpetuals  shown  by  Messrs.  Mack 
were  far  nearer  perfection  than  any  of  the  Teas 
exhibited.     It  is  hoped  that  by  repeating   Rose 


shows  in  August,  anil  multiplying  them  in  Sep- 
tember, very  much  may  speedily  be  done  towards 
increasing  the  numbers  and  improving  the  quality 
of  our  real  perpetual  Roses. — 1).  T.  F. 


EDITOK'S  TABLE. 


El.tiaonus  argextra  is  BEiiHY. — It  is  in- 
teresting to  see  this  distinct-looking  shrub  clu.s- 
tered  thick  with  berrie.s.  Mrs.  Robb,  who  sends 
it  from  her  garden  in  Surrey,  writes :  "  The 
shrub  is  lovely  here,  the  sprays  borne  down  by 
the  berries,  which  are  equally  pretty  in  an  earlier 
stage,  when  the  red  colour  being  lighter  the  spots 
are  more  marked.  I  never  saw  it  anywhere 
except  in  the  old  pleasure  ground  at  Cliiswick, 
now  done  away  witli,  and  tliere  I  was  so  struck 
by  its  beautiful  habit  and  its  shape  in  summer, 
when  I  saw  it,  that  the  berries  were  a  fresh 
delight.  The  foliage  of  Cratajgus  punctata  rubra 
is  now  going  olT  into  a  most  soft  and  lovely 
yellow  shade,  and  the  Butternut  tree,  andCarya 
alba,  and  the  Norway  Maple  are  exquisite,  though 
nothing  can  vie  with  Liquidambar,  KhusCotinus, 
and  Quercus  palustris." 

Mr.  bettehidqe,  of  Chipping  Norton,  sends 
us  sLxteen  varieties  of  quilled  Asters,  to  the 
beauty  of  which  by  description  it  is  impo.ssible 
to  do  justice,  'i'liey  are  lilie  balls  of  closely-fluted 
honeycomb.  The  centres  of  the  greater  part  are 
pure  white,  with  borders  of  different  colours. 
Some  are  deep  violet,  others  rose,  pale  lilac, 
delicate  peach,  mauve, pink,  and  magenta.  There 
is  one  gradually  shaded  from  a  delicate  mauve 
to  pure  white,  and  one  has  a  border  of  the  same 
fluted  appearance  of  pale  magenta,  with  an  outer 
fringe  of  more  open  magenta  petals.  A  new 
variety,  not  yet  made  public,  is  exceedingly 
pretty  ;  it  has  a  pure  white  centre,  petals  tipped 
with  yellow,  and  a  lilac  fringe  of  open  petals.  A 
few  of  the  varieties  are  entirely  rose,  pink,  deep 
lilac,  magenta,  and  pale  peach,  and   one  pure 

white. 

* 

What  a  pity  to  see  our  gardens  in  autumn 
devoid  of  such  flowers  in  a  good  state  owing  to 
the  undue  prevalence  of  a  few  types  of  flowers 
which  do  not  always  repay  the  grower  so  well. 
A  bed  of  well-grown  China  Asters  adds  a  charm 
to  any  garden,  and  if  there  be  no  room  for  such 
in  tlie  flower  garden  proper  they  are  worth  grow- 
ing for  their  own  beauty  in  some  quiet  spot 
where  plants  may  be  considered  without  relation 
to  their  surroundings  or  associates. 
* 

Sen'ECIO  pulchee. — We  have  not  seen  any- 
thing handiomer  than  a  noble  specimen  of  this 
plant,  brought  us  by  Mr.  G.F.Wilson  with  five 
open  flowers  and  fourteen  buds  in  various  stages, 
the  open  flowers  being  over  .'j|  in.  across.  A  good 
character  of  the  plant  is  the  fine  form  of  the 
stem  leaves.  Grown  in  warm  Surrey  soil,  it  is 
certainly  a  precious  autumn  flower — a  large, 
violet-purple  star — the  mo.st  distinct  of  all  the 
large  Daisy-like  flowers  of  the  autumn. 
* 

The  mrii'.s-foot  violet. — This  charming 
little  American  Violet  comes  to  us  from  Mr" 
Kingsmill,  and  not  the  ordinary  type,  but  what 
is  called  the  bicolor  variety,  with  a  distinct  con- 
trast of  colour  in  the  flower.  There  seems  to  be 
several  forms  known  by  this  name,  and,  judging 
from  what  we  have  seen,  some  are  greatly 
inferior,  but  the  plant  when  well  grown  is 
always  cliarniing,  leaf  and  flower  being  so  dis- 
tinct. It  loves  a  sandy  or  gritty  and  moist  spot, 
and  is  charming  in  a  little  group  or  colony  when 
the  plants  lluwer. 


Clematis  chi.si'A.— A  most  delicate  Clematis, 
half  tubular,  but  the  divisions  quickly  spreading 
into  a  delicate  lilac  star  witli  white  bands  in  the 
centre  ;  one  of  the  various  Clematis  whicli  will 
probably  find  a  place  when  people  have  been 
surfeited  with  the  larger  and  more  showy 
kinds. 


EvExiXG  peimhoses. — How  beautiful  the 
Evening  Primroses  are  in  September,  both  the 
yellow  and  the  larger  white  that  .shades  off  into 
pink  in  fading  !  No  absence  of  delicate,  fragrant, 
and  effective  flowers  when  they  are  in  the 
garden. 

* 

The  ALPINE  TOAD-FLAX. — This  little  alpine 
gem  is  now  full  of  flowers,  as  .sent  from  East- 
cott.  It  is  one  of  the  alpiue  plants  which,  while 
found  in  the  most  dreary  and  awful  slopes  in 
the  Alps,  seems  equally  happy  on  a  lowland 
garden,  and  will  often  sow  it.self  and  grow  as 
well  on  a  piece  of  bare  gravel-wall;  as  it  does  on 
the  grit  of  a  high  moraine. 
* 

Celsia  cretica. — This  is  a  fine  plant  when 
well  grown.  Once  it  was  seldom  seen  away  from 
the  houses  or  pits  of  botanic  gardens  ;  now, 
grown  freely,  it  is  really  a  distinct  and  hand- 
some plant  with  its  rich  yellow  flowers  and 
ma.ssive  polished  yellow  buds.  Well  grown  in 
good  soil,  it  is  also  a  stout  and  effective  plant. 

From  Mr.  Kingsmill. 

• 

ZixxiAS. — The  Zinnia  has  never  had  a  place 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.  People  do  not 
notice  sufficiently  the  strange  value  of  the  dis- 
tinct and  lovely  colours  whicli  these  plants 
show.  If  we  mistake  not,  their  day  will  come, 
and  both  the  single  and  double  sorts  will  receive 
the  good  culture  they  deserve.  The  double  forms, 
well  grown  in  some  Continental  garden.s,  that 
is  to  say,  planted  singly  and  well,  like  a  Dahlia, 
are  superb,  but  the  single  ones  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived enough  attention  anywhere.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Messrs.  Sutton  for  a  series  of  double 
blooms,  but  the  recent  bad  weather  has  some- 
what tarnished  them. 

The  avti'mx  bloomixg  cyclamens. — Tiiere 
are  various  flowers  and  plants  which  belong  by 
right  to  our  autumn,  so  to  say,  which  cannot  be 
beaten  by  even  the  wet  and  cold  days  which 
have  made  the  beginning  of  our  present  autumn 
so  sad.  To  these  belong  the  hardy  little  alpine 
Cyclamens,  some  of  which  come  to  us  from 
Eastcott.  In  single  poor  .specimens  in  which  they 
are  generally  seen  these  plants  are  ineffective, 
but  if  properly  grown  as  marginal  groups  or 
colonies  on  the  rock  garden,  both  their  leaves 
and  flowers  are  charming,  the  foliage  ornamen- 
tal for  a  long  time. 

Dahlia  george  eawlixgs. — A  wonderfully 
large,  fine,  and  dark  Dahlia — a  .seedling  named 
George  llawlings,  raised  liv  Messrs.  llawlings, of 
Old  Church,  Piomford,  the  Dahlia  growers.  Much 
as  we  like  the  single  Dahlias,  these  noble  double 
flowers  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect, 
as  they  have  been  in  many  places  for  a  good 
many  years  past.  The  Dahlia  bed  or  bank  that 
was  the  rule  at  one  time  was  an  excellent  feature 
in  a  garden,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Dahlia 
is,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  most  trusty  autumn 
flower  we  have.  Well  grown,  they  give  us  such  a 
profusion  of  flowers  when  most  other  plants  fail 
us,  and  they  flower  so  well  when  everybody  is  in 
the  country  to  see  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then, 
that  large  Dahlias,  and  single  Dahlias,  and  other 
groups  of  Dahlias  will  receive  the  attention  that 
thev  deserve  in  future. 
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VAitious  DAHLIAS. — Our  table  is  made  gay 
■vvith  several  tjpes  of  Dahlia  from  Messrs.  Cau- 
nell — the  curious  Cactus  Dahlia,  which  we 
figured  in  The  Garden  some  time  ago ;  the 
beautiful  single  white  Dahlia  called  alba,  a  most 
effective  and  distinct  plant ;  the  show  Dahlia, 
with  itsmassive  and  wonderfully-formed  flowers ; 
the  bedding  Dahlia,  dwarf  and  free  ;  and,  per- 
haps, most  valuable  of  all  for  prof u.5e  and  cheery 
colour,  the  pompone  or  bouquet  Dahlia,  and 
different  races  of  single  Dahlia,  yellow,  scarlet, 
and  rose. 

The  lily  of  the  valley  in  fhuit. — The 
fruit  of  this,  the  central  type  of  beauty  of  the 
Lily  tribes  of  northern  plants,  is  as  handsome  as 
its  flower  is  graceful — a  raceme  of  round  coral 
berries  as  large  as  I'eas.  Mr.  Rose,  who  sends  it 
from  Malton,  says  it  was  grown  in  the  garden 
of  a  farmhouse  at  the  foot  of  the  wolds.  It 
might  be  worth  while  placing  the  LQy  of  the 
Valley  iu  positions  where  it  would  fruit  more 
freely  than  is  the  rule. 

Violets  from  iosxt. —  Welcome  bunches 
from  Linton  sent  to  "  show  how  early,  compared 
with  old  plants,  young  runners  taken  off  in 
spring  and  planted  in  beds  on  shaded  borders 
flower.  The  sorts  are  Czar,  single  blue,  and 
Marie  Louise."  The  Violet  has  so  much  honour 
for  perfuming  the  winds  of  March,  that  its 
autumnal  services  are  not  always  remembered 
or  encouraged. 


NOTES  AND  RE.\DINGS. 
One  of  your  contemporaries  commenting  on  the 
Manchester  Show,  in  response  to  remarks  of  a 
correspondent,  says,  and  justly,  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  for  employers  to  expect  every- 
thing as  good  as  it  was  seen  there.  Of  course  it 
would ;  but  we  do  not  suppose  there  are  many 
employers  who  are  so  unreasonable,  though  there 
are  no  doubt  exceptions.  LTnquestionably  meri- 
torious exhibits  represent  skill  ;  that  much  will 
be  ungrudgingly  admitted,  but  sometimes  they 
simply  represent  an  extra  expenditure  of  means 
and  little  else.  Nobody  supposes  that  the  suc- 
cessful exhibitor  is  always  the  best  gardener, 
for  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  a  successful 
exhibit  only  represents  some  speciality  of  a  gar- 
den. The  gardener  who  visits  exhibitions,  but  is 
not  an  exhibitor  himself,  through  causes  which 
he  cannot  help,  perhaps,  is  sometimes  apt  to  be 
depressed  by  what  he  sees  when  he  thinks  of 
his  own  disadvantages  ;  but  he  ought  to  take 
heart  rather,  for  there  are  other  spheres  of  gar- 
dening besides  the  show  tent  that  are  open  to 
him,  if  he  cares  to  try,  that  are  likely  in  the  end 
to  confer  as  much  honour  upon  himself  and  as 
lasting  a  benefit  upon  his  profession,  although 
for  the  time  being  he  may  have  to  work  with- 
out any  inducement  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary 
reward.  Neither  shows  nor  prizes  are  the  sole 
end  or  aim  of  gardening,  but  only  an  outcome 
of  it,  so  to  speak. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  about  the  shop 
element  in  horticulturalexhibitions — a  good  deal, 
too,  that  is  not  well  considered.  Now-a-days 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  "shop"  in  the  flower 
show  business  all  round.  Societies  want  money, 
and  exhibitors  want  money,  and  both  exert 
themselves  prodigiously  to  get  it.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  the  hona-fide  exhibitor  or 
the  undisguised  dealer  are  the  most  anxious  to 
do  business.  A  great  deal  that  is  unfair  has 
been  said  about  the  plantsman  or  nurseryman 
who  takes  examples  of  his  stock  to  the  show 
with  the  object  of  doing  business,  but  hardly 
any  one  finds  fault  with  the  garden  appliance 
and  utensil  manufacturer  who  turns  the  show 


ground  into  a  veritable  shop  with  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  business.  Moreover,  if  a  hor- 
ticultural society  makes  shows  with  the  avowed 
object  of  earning  money  for  its  own  ends,  and 
which  it  may  legitimately  do,  can  it  with  a  good 
grace  prohibit  those  who  patronise  it  at  their 
own  cost  from  making  capital  out  of  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  same  way?  Not  likely!  Flower 
shows  are  now  regarded  by  the  trade  as  good 
advertising  mediums  and  as  opportunities  for 
doing  business;  deprive  them  of  that  character 
and  we  shall  soon  see  the  result.  A  single  firm 
will  sell  hundreds  of  pounds  worth  of  plants  at 
one  show,  as  we  have  known  them  to  do.  At  one 
time  prize  taking  may  have  been  to  some  extent 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  honour,  but  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  trade,  and  there  is  no  need  to  disguise 
the  fact ;  the  greatest  opportunities  bring  out 
the  greatest  efforts ;  the  biggest  prizes  the  most 
exhibitors.  If  visitors  to  flower  shows  are  an- 
noyed by  importunate  tradesmen  and  exhibitors, 
it  is  easy  for  a  society  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
practices,  but  they  must  count  the  cost,  as 
people  have  to  do  in  all  such  enterprises.  As 
flower  shows  are  organised  now,  it  will  not  do 
to  indulge  in  too  much  Platonic  sentiment. 
* 

Turning  to  the  exhibitor  from  private  gardens, 
and  who  has  generally  hitherto  been  credited 
with  all  that  was  honourable  and  fair  in  his 
transactions,  we  do  not  now  find  things  so 
satisfactory  as  could  be  wished.  Not  long  after 
a  noteworthy  show  of  Roses  had  been  held  in 
the  provinces  lately,  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  theleadingcolumnsof  a  well  known 
daily  paper : — 

Now  that  the  season  for  floral  exhibitions  is 
well-nigh  over,  would  it  not  be  wise  for  the 
various  committees  connected  therewith  to  re- 
arrange their  stipulations  anent  future  exhibitions? 
Much  anno3'ance  has  been  caused  this  season  by 
persons  obtaining  jjiizes  who  had  not  grown  a 
single  flower  they  had  sent  for  competition.  Two 
cases  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  The  first  is  this  : 
Prizes  were  offered  for  Roses  at  a  local  show ; 
some  of  the  members  carefully  tended  their 
blooms,  and  stood  well  for  awards,  but  a  non- 
grower,  more  acute  and  less  conscientious, 
"ordered'  the  requisite  number  of  first-class 
flowers  from  a  distant  nursery,  "entered"  for 
them,  and  carried  oflE  a  prize  over  the  home- 
growers.  No.  2  was  a  similar  case,  in  which  the 
prize-taker  "  bested  "  his  fellow-workmen  by  pur- 
chasing Iris  exhibit  and  boasting  of  his  success. 

Drawing  the  attention  of  a  noted  exhibitor, 
who  has  lately  been  adding  to  his  laurels,  to  this 
paragraph,  his  comment  was  "no  doubt  of  it.  I 
go  to  many  of  the  great  shows  and  you  hear  the 
same  complaint  at  them  all,  particularly  as  re- 
gards cut  flowers  and  fruits.  1  have  heard  collec- 
tions characterised  as  the  property  of  small 
'  limited  liability  companies. '  Every  honest  ex- 
hibitor laments  the  increasing  prevalence  of  such 
practices,  which  put  the  honest  competitor  quite 
out  of  the  runnmg."  It  is  asserted  by  those  who 
travel  about  a  good  deal,  frequent  shows,  and 
know  pretty  accurately  the  position  of  exhibitors, 
what  they  can  and  what  they  cannot  do,  that 
there  must  have  been  both  buying  and  selling  or 
swapping  on  a  considerable  scale  at  a  late  exhi- 
bition. Horticultural  societies  and  managers  are 
as  cognisant  of  such  doings  as  any  one,  and  have 
frequently  been  appealed  to  in  cases,  but  the 
difiiculties  in  the  way  of  prosecution  or  enquiry 
have  been  the  stumbling-block  to  the  conviction 
of  the  offenders.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  large 
class  of  exhibitors  might,  in  addition  to  signing 
the  usual  declaration  in  the  "entry  form,"  be 
required  to  also  get  the  testimony  of  their 
employer  or  his  agent  to  the  hona-fide  character 
of  the  entries.  No  employer  would  decline  to  give 
this,  and  although  it  would  not  be  an  effectual 


preventive  of  cheating  iu  all  cases,  it  would  have 

a  deterrent  effect  at  least. 

« 

I  see,  while  on  this  subject,  from  an  American 
paper  that  the  American  Pomological  Society 
has  decided  that  in  future  "  theexhibition  of  large 
collections  of  fruit  is  not  desirable,  but  tliat  the 
showof  fruitsshould  beconflned  mainly  tonewor 
rare  varieties  and  remarkable  specimens,  or  such 
as  being  peculiar  to  any  locality  or  for  any  other 
reason,  possess  special  interest.  Intending  con- 
tributors— whether  as  states,  societies,  or  indi- 
viduals— will  oblige  by  giving  notice  what 
quantity  they  propose  to  exhibit.  Three  speci- 
mens of  a  variety  wiU  be  sufficient,  except  in 

fruits  of  special  interest." 

* 

It  would  be  no  matter  of  regret  if  some  of  our 
English  horticultural  societies  came  to  a  similar 
decision  m  regard  to  collections  of  fruit.  It  is 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  giving  prizes 
for  these  fulfils  no  good  object  whatever.  The 
collections  usually  contain  the  most  inferior 
fruit  in  an  exhibition.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
good  dishes  in  collections  that  render  it  pre- 
sentable, and  the  fag  end  may  be  made  up  of 
anything  that  comes  to  hand.  And  yet  it  often 
happens  at  great  shows  that  a  man  will  win  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  a  collection  not  one 
dish  of  which  would  have  had  a  chance  in  the 
single  classes,  where  the  real  tug  of  war  really 
comes.  Yet,  in  the  latter  case,  for  a  similar 
number  of  dishes,  perhaps  only  two-thirds  or 
less  of  the  amount  will  be  offered  in  prizes. 
Exhibitors  have  been  known  to  win  prizes  for 
collections  for  years  in  succession  that  have 
hardly  ever  taken  a  prize  in  the  single  classes. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  verified  at 
any  exhibition.  It  is  not  a  fair  arrangement. 
The  single  classes  always  represent  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  and  sliill  at  an  exhibition, 
and  should  be  rewarded  accordingly.  The  single 
dishes  should  come  first  aud  the  collections  after. 
If  collections  were  done  away  with  altogether, 
and  an  extra  prize  given  to  the  man  who  won 
the  most  prizes  in  the  single  classes,  real  merit 
would  be  rewarded,  and  a  new  and  better  aspect 
would  be  given  to  exhibitions.  It  would  then  be 
seen  who  were  the  best  cultivators.  At  present 
collections  too  often  bring  to  the  front  only 
those  who  have  the  most  means.  To  give  an 
example  of  the  unjustness  of  such  a  distribution 
of  the  prize  money,  I  will  take  the  list  of  prizes 
given  annually  at  a  noted  metropolitan  show 
For  a  collection  of  six  distinct  kinds  of  fruits, 
including  two  Grapes,  £r>  is  awarded  as  the 
first  prize.  This  collection  often  consists  of 
two  varieties  of  Grapes,  six  Peaches,  six 
Nectarines,  one  Pine,  one  Melon,  six  Figs, 
and  a  dish  of  Strawberries.  For  the  same 
number  of  single  dishes  of  the  same  fruits,  and 
which  are  almost  invariably  of  higher  excel- 
lence than  those  in  the  collections,  the  amount 
in  first  prizes  is  £0  10s.  And  yet  a  dic^h  of  Grapes 
or  a  dish  of  Peaches  may  be  one  man's  only 
exhibit,  and  his  expenses  and  trouble  may  be  as 
great  as  the  man  who  brings  the  winning  col- 
lection. This  question  is  a  fertile  source  of 
discussion  among  gardeners,  and  deserves  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  societies.  As  I  said 
before,  however,  collections  fulfil  no  good  pur- 
pose. If  it  be  desired  to  encourage  a  gardener  to 
show  the  greatest  number  of  excellent  fruits,  the 
single  classes  should  be  the  field  of  competition  ; 
in  these  only  will  he  meet  with  foemen  woithy 
of  his  steei,  and  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 
Giving  prizes  to  collections  is  encouraging  a 
species  of  protection,  that  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  free  trade  community. 

Our  flower  shows  would,  indeed,  not  be  less 
interesting  or  instructive  if  they  were  a  little 
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less  sensational.  Now  that  the  trade  comes  for- 
ward so  liberally  in  the  matter  of  prizes,  they 
might  well  consider  this  subject,  and  instead  of 
offering  prizes  for  exhibits  that  do  not  show 
either  discrimination  or  interest,  but  only  a 
willing-ncss  to  become  liberal  patrons  of  horti- 
culture, let  them  encourage  gardening  in  some 
more  varied  and  useful  direction  than  in  simply 
supplementing  the  already  liberal  prizes  given 
by  societies.  The  man  who  offers  prizes  for  the 
best  examples  of  his  own  new  Peas  or  Potatoes, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  far  greater  benefactor 
of  his  kind  than  he  who  simply  rewards  some 
branch  of  culture  that  is  always  being  cared  for 
and  patronised  by  everybody  else.  These  objects 
seem,  from  what  one  reads  and  sees,  to  be  kept 
in  view  more  among  Continental  societies  than 
with  us.  The  quality  of  their  productions  may 
not  be  .so  striking,  but  they  are  of  more  general 
interest,  and  have  a  wider  import  and  appli- 
cation. 

* 

An  able  lecturer  on  fruit  culture  in  America 
is  energetic  in  his  denunciation  of  the  practice 
of  growing  too  many  varieties.  To  cultivators 
he  would  say,  "  Examine  the  plantations  and 
orchards  in  your  vicinity  on  similar  soil  and  lo- 
cations. Note  down  the  smallest  possible  number 
of  varieties  in  each  class  of  fruit  you  propose  to 
grow  in  order  to  make  a  succession,  and  meet 
the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  market  which  you 
.shall  .select.  Then  in  experimenting  upon  new  or 
untried  varieties,  let  it  be  done  upon  a  very 
small  scale,  imtil  their  value  is  fully  and  satis- 
factorily established.  This  course  rarely  results 
in  a  failure,  while  the  opposite  one  scarcely  ever 
produces  ultimate  success."  If  this  advice  is 
needed  in  America,  it  is  even  more  needed  in  this 
country,  for  the  culture  of  too  many  varieties 
has  been  the  bane  of  our  practice  hitherto. 

A"  special "  in  search  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  taste  in  flower  gardening  was,  ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary,  told  to  sit  down,  and 
the  "British  public  would  answer  the  question 
for  him  in  a  way  that  would  not  admit  of  his 
entertaining  any  doubt  on  the  subject.''  Our 
"  special "  sat  down,  and  the  whole  question  was 
settled  in  ten  minutes  by  the  groups  who  flocked 
round  the  carpet  beds  at  Hampton  Court  the 
other  day.  This  is  a  truly  anti-Ruskin  way  of 
settling  such  problems,  and,  as  Jeffrey  said  about 
the  preacher,  ''it  will  never  do."  Imagine  a 
critic  of  the  Royal  Academy  sitting  down  during 
some  open  day  to  gather  impressions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  high  art  from  the  babblement  of  a  Cock- 
ney public  !  I  low,  we  wonder,  would  a  5Iillais, 
a  Poynter,  or  an  Alma  Tadema  fare  under  such 
criticism  ?  The  plan  has  one  undoubted  ad- 
vantage— it  saves  the  critic  who  has  no  particular 
opinions  of  his  own  to  offer  from  giving  any, 
and  he  can  always  safely  make  a  scapegoat  of 
the  poor  British  public.  If  a  bear  garden  or  a 
prize-fight  ring  existed  at  Hampton  Court,  the 
discriminating  British  public  would  have 
"  flocked  round,"  just  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
did  round  those  lovely  mosaic  designs,  and  in 
all  probability  we  should  have  had  the  Chronirle 
exclaiming  a  week  later:  "Yes,  bear  baiting  and 
prize  fighting  attract  fifty  admirers  for  every 
one  attracted  by  other  amusements,  and  so  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  management  of  our 
public  parks  and  gardens  with  great  judgment 
do  not  run  counter  to  public  opinion."  I  appre- 
hend the  journal  in  question  will,  one  of  these 
days,  publish  the  usual:  "We do  not  always 
share,  and  do  not  hold  our.selves  responsible,  for 
our  correspondents' opinions,"  above  its  "  specials  " 
columns.  The  public  have  to  be  taught  on  sub- 
jects concerning  which  they  are  virtually 
strangers.  They  want  to  be  shown  the  best  ex"- 
amples  in  gardening  aa  in  art  ,and  must  be  led, 


not  followed.  Ruskin  has  said  the  public  needed 
the  best  models  placed  before  them  in  order  that 
they  might  have  their  ideas  and  conceptions  en- 
larged. Bringing  art  down  to  the  level  of  (lie 
vulgar  mind  would  be  regarded  by  the  great  critic 
and  philanthropist  as  a  prostitution  of  higher 
intelligence,  and  this  is  what  the  chronicler  of 
Hampton  Court  means,  if  it  means  anything. 
* 

Jlr.  Wm.  Taylor  wants  proof  that  seven- 
eighths  of  the  men  brought  into  gardens  can 
attend  to  a  fan-trained  tree,  or  that  it  is  possible 
to  teach  them  that  duty.  He  contends  still  that 
neither  is  possible.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  when  one  person  libels  another,  it  is  not 
the  libelled  party  who  is  placed  upon  his  trial, 
orou  whom  the  onus  of  obtaining  proof  is  thrown, 
but  the  man  who  said  the  evil  things  of  him. 
The  general  impression  hitherto  entertained  of 
the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  is  that  tliey 
do  possess  the  intelligence  denied  them  by  i\[r. 
Taylor,  and  it  is  for  him  to  prove  the  contrary, 
seeing  he  is  the  only  man  who  entertains  such 
opinions.  He  says,  last  week,  that  '•  the  facts 
are  too  evident,"  and  he  will  neither  modify 
nor  withdraw  till  .somebody  satisfies  him  with 
proof.  At  present  one  cannot  think  of  anybody 
who  is  likely  to  have  any  success  with  Mr. 
Taylor.  It  appears  that  the  late  Jlr.  Thompson, 
of  Chiswick,  once  wrote  that  "  the  fan  method 
requires  particular  care  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  physiology  of  the  tree,''  and  this  innocent 
statement,  ]Mr.  Taylor  says,  corroborates  bis 
estimate  of  the  young  men  in  our  gardens.  This 
is  the  proof  on  his  side,  and  it  is  only  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Thompson  does  not  live  to  read  it. 
.Seven-eighths  of  the  young  men  in  our  gardens 
cannot  be  taught  to  take  "particular care"  when 
required,  and  the  same  number  are  incapable  of 
acquiring  "  some  knowledge  "  of  the  physiology 
of  a  tree.  Such  is  Mr.  Taylor's  logic  when 
correctly  analysed.  Shade  of  Wliatley  !  One  does 
not  want  to  be  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Taylor,  but 
it  is  clear  enough  that  one  or  two  casts  of  the 
web  would  land  him  in  a  position  logically 
desperate.  ]Mr.  Taylor  says  there  is  no  room  in 
his  communications  for  banter  and  gossip,  but 
we  are  pleased  to  see  that  his  "  fish-bone  "  system 
of  training,  which  he  spoke  of  as  "the  method 
he  had  to  recommend,"  and  described  with  all 
the  minuteness  of  originality,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  from  the  "  The  Gardeners'  Assistant,"  as 
we  stated.  Mr.  T.  ought  to  find  room  for  little 
"  acknowledgments  of  this  kind."  Truth  or  the 
Cuckoo  would  have  done  it.  Peeegeine. 


Mignonette.— This  is  very  beautiful  this  au- 
tunm,as  the  recentrains  have  given  it  new  life,  and 
it  is  blooming  and  growing  almost  too  luxuriantly 
for  the  production  of  a  good  seed  crop.  Plants  of 
the  giant  white  kind,  the  best  of  all  for  outdoor 
culture,  spread  themselves  over  a  large  space,  and 
send  up  quite  a  mass  of  young  shoots  and  delicious 
bloom.  One  is  really  surprised  to  find  in  large 
gardens  scarcely  a  plant  of  Mignonette,  and  yet 
a  good  breadth  should  be  sown  every  spring.  'Of 
all  colourless  flowers  none  are  more  frequented  by 
bees,  and  the  AaUic  of  a  large  breadth  for  money- 
making  purposes  cannot  be  over  estimated.  fSir 
John  Lubbock  spoke  at  York  of  the  fondness  of 
bees  for  blue  colours.  Now,  though  I  have  close 
to  rae  big  p.atches  of  Mignonette,"both  pale  blue 
and  dark  blue,  Pansies  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
richer  blue  Salvias,  the  bees  don't  frequent  the 
masses  of  bhie,  but  hie  to  the  colourless  but 
richly  odorous  Mignonette.  Indeed,  if  the  love  of 
bees  for  richly  coloured  flowers  were  as  common 
as  is  believed,  wc  ought  to  have  these  hues  most 
abundant  inNaturc ;  whereas  they  arc  not  only  the 
least  common,  but  inconspicuous  flowers  predomi- 
nate. Like  bees,  everybody  loves  Mignonette,  and 
a  good  bunch  of  bloom  is  just  now  a  most  welcome 
gift.— A.  D, 


GARDEN   IN  THE   HOUSE. 


Floral  table  decorations.— Is  there  not 
both  riioui  and  need  for  the  o.xliibition  of  some- 
tliing  original  and  novel  in  table  decorations  ?  We 
find  just  the  same  style  and  taste  exhibited  now 
as  was  shown  perhaps  eight  or  ten  j-ears  ago.  One 
special  source  of  annojance  is  the  eternal  March 
stand,  or  glass  epergne,  nearly  always  of  the  same 
pattern,  but  varying  in  height  and  in  number  of 
(lowers,  dishes,  or  receptacles.  The  first  great  error 
in  the  construction  of  this  stand  is  seen  in  its  lack 
of  a  pedestal,  for  nearly  all  those  employed  in 
table  decoration  h.Tve  as  a  base  .1  broad  dish 
which  when  dressed  with  Fern  fronds  and  flowers 
presents  upon  the  snowy  cloth  a  quaint  floral  pan- 
cake, perhaps  18  in.  through.  As  a  rule,  therefore, 
dishes  and  dressings  arc  too  large,  and  the  best 
remedy  would  be  found  in  fixing  them  on  to  a 
bronze  metal  pedestal  of  some  chaste  design,  thus 
lifting  the  dish  6  in.  from  the  table.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  Fern  fronds  that  are  always  employed 
for  a  bordering  would  hang  over,  just  touching  the 
table  and  partly  hiding  the  pedestal.  Hut  there  is 
no  absolute  necessity  that  there  should  be  a  dish. 
A  series  of  small  glass  vases  fixed  round  the  stand 
would  be  even  prettier,  and  admit  of  a  more  varied 
aiTangemcnt  of  flowers  and  colours.  Then  the 
stand  should  have  a  clear hei.ght  of  lain,  between 
the  lower  and  upper  receptacles,  so  that  nothing 
more  than  the  stem  should  interpose  between  the 
persons  sitting  on  either  side  of  the  table.  Few 
persons  in  judging  the  arrangements  of  a  compe- 
titive dining  table  perhaps  put  themselves  in  the 
places  of  the  host  and  hostess,  that  is,  at  either  end 
of  the  table,  to  estimate  the  effect  of  (he  arrange- 
ment. If  they  did,  they  would  find  (hat  in  most 
cases  all  connection  between  the  most  important 
personages  at  the  table  was  cut  off  by  the  obstruct- 
ing dressed  stands,  whilst  those  sitting  on  either 
side  of  the  table,  if  a  stand  intprposes  between 
them,  would  be  equally  badly  placed.  It  may  be 
well,  too,  to  ask  why  dining  tables  are  always  of 
the  stereotyped  oblong  pattern.  In  this  respect  the 
decorators  follow  not  taste,  but  the  upholsterer's 
pattern.  A  round  table  is  not  only  by  far  the  most 
sociable  form  for  a  dinner  party,  but  it  admits  de- 
corations of  a  much  more  varied  and  pleasing  form 
than  those  which  now  almost  universally  meet  the 
eye.  No  doubt  in  this  case  there  would  be  the  same 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  (he  decorators  to  start  with 
a  gorgeous  and  numerously  loaded  centre-piece, 
thus  at  once  cutting  off  all  sight  of  one's  opposite 
friends,  whilst  several  smaller  stands  would  sup- 
port it  in  perfect  conical  form.  Yet  to  many  it 
will  at  once  be  obvious  that  no  more  suitable 
centre  could  be  found  than  an  elegant  Cocos 
Weddclliana  with  a  clear  stem  of  2  ft.,  and  if  the 
table  were  large  even  of  3  ft.,  and  surrounding  it 
some  simple  chaste  stands  only  sparsely  dressed, 
and  yet  elegantly  so,  the  aim  of  the  decorator 
being  to  give  beauty  and  exhibit  refined  taste 
without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  chief  ob- 
ject in  view — the  dinner  and  the  comfort  and  plea- 
sure of  the  guests,  table  decorations  show  perhaps 
as  much  skill  as  decorators  can  displaj'  upon  tables 
that  are  stereotyped  in  form,  but  the  constant  repe- 
tition has  become  nauseating.  We  want,  and  there 
is  ample  room  for  the  change,  tables  of  better 
form,  stands  of  diverse  and  more  elegant  design, 
and  fre.-ih  taste  shown  in  their  decoration. — A.  D. 

■Wild  flower  bouquets  in  Sligo.— There 

were  ILj  bridal  and  ball-room  bouquets  at  the 
Manchester  International  .Show,  and  not  one  of 
thera  contained  a  wild  flowci',  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber ha\ing  seen  one  or  any  in  competition  for 
(able  decorations.  TiiE  Garden  has,  however, 
always  taken  an  interest  in  hardy  and  wild 
flowers,  and  will,  no  doubt,  like  to  see  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  received  this  morning 
from  a  Sligo  lady  :    "  I  had  been  at  a  tennis  party 

.at ,  and,  after  admiring  the  fine  selection  of 

grcenbou.so  and  stove  flowers,  was  rather  surprised 
to  find  instead  of  any  of  them  being  employed 
for  indoor  decoration,  that  very  telling  and  unique 
effects  were  produced  by  some  of  the  commonest 
wild  flowers  and  selections  from  the  wild  garden 
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and  semi-wild  borders.  Take  an  illustration  that 
seemed  very  striking.  Placed  on  brackets  in  one 
of  the  ante-rooms  were  artistic  vases  of  simple 
construction— tlie  background  colouring  of  the 
wall  being  a  delicate  shade  of  sea  green — 
containing  leaves  of  black  Beet,  sprays,  flowers, 
and  seed  vessels  of  Fennel,  a  few  tufts  of  Golden 
Feather,  a  bunch  of  the  yellow  flowers  of  Kag- 
wort,  with  some  flowering  stems  of  an  indigenous 
hardy  .Sedum,  with  very  bright  crimson  flowers. 
Effectively  arranged,  you  can  hardly  imagine,  with 
sucli  ordinary  materials,  what  apiece  of  harmonious 
colouring  tliis  was — you  had  crimsons,  browns, 
yellows,  greens.  Sec,  very  lovely,  toned  down  and 
shaded  into  each  other — in  imitation  of  Nature— 
a  study  for  tlie  artist  in  brown,  green,  or  crimson, 
and  w'ithin  the  reach  of  all."— W.  J.  M.,  Cloumcl. 


HOUSE     PLANTS. 


Allow  me  to  say,  in  answer  to  your  correspondent 
(p.  281),  that  there  are  several  bulbs  which,  if 
potted  now,  will  flower  in  winter  and  early 
spring  in  the  windows  of  an  ordinary  dwelling 
house,  more  especially  if  they  have  a  favourable 
aspect,  such  as  the  south  or  south-east.  For  this 
purpose  Roman  and  ordinar_v  imported  Plyacinths, 
early  Tulips,  Sec,  should  be  plunged  in  cinder 
ashes  in  the  open  air  to  a  depth  of  C  in.  or  8  in., 
and  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  more  or  less, 
they  will  have  emitted  roots  into  the  soil,  and 
will  have  commenced  growth.  They  should  then 
be  placed  upon  a  window-sill,  or  some  other  light 
situation,  and  should  be  supplied  with  water 
when  they  require  it.  Hyacinth  bulbs  may,  if  de- 
sired, be  placed  in  ordinary  Hyacinth  glasses  in 
water,  but  the  water  should  at  first  be  allowed  to 
barely  touch  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  should  be 
placed  in  a  dark,  tolerably  warm  cupboard,  until 
roots  are  freely  emitted,  when  they  should  be 
brought  into  the  light.  Various  other  hardy  bulbs 
may  nOAV  be  potted  for  winter  and  spring  flower- 
ing in  the  windows  of  sitting-rooms,  kc,  such  as 
those  of  the  Aconite,  Crocus.  Snowdrop,  Snow- 
flake,  Jonquils,  the  prettj'  little  dark  blue  Scilla 
bi folia,  which  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose ;  also 
the  Triteleia  uniflora,  and  the  Ixias,  Sparaxis, 
Tritonias,  Babianas,  Sec,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing winter-flowering  plants,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  cheap  rate  at  any  nursery  establish- 
ment, and  then,  with  ordinary  care,  will  flower 
in  winter  in  the  windows  of  living  rooms, 
viz,,  the  Common  and  Harrison's  Improved 
Musk,  Hepaticas,  Violets  of  different  sorts.  Cy- 
clamens, single  and  double  Chinese  I'rimroses 
Chrysanthemums,  Acacias,  Camellias,  Bouvardias, 
dwarf  kinds  of  Cytisus,  Daphnes,  Epiphyllums, 
Poinsettias,  berried  Solanums,  and  winter-flower- 
ing Heaths  and  Epacrises,  &c.  While  in  windows 
where  the  aspect  may  not  be  favourable  for 
flowering  plants,  an  equally  good  efllect  maybe  pro- 
duced by  theuse  of  the  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  Semper- 
vivums,  Echeverias,  hardy  and  greenhouse  Ferns, 
and  Lycoj)ods.  Amongst  Ferns  the  best  are  the 
Adiantum  or  Maiden-hairs,  AUosorus  crispus  or 
I'arsley  Fern,  AthjTiumsor  Lady  Ferns,  Blechnums, 
Polypodiums,  and  the  common  Scolopendrium  or 
Hart's- tongue,  all  of  which  make  excellent  win- 
dow plants,  as  do  also  Struthiopteris  germauica, 
or  the  Ostrich  Feather  Fern,  Trichomanes  radi- 
cans  or  the  Killarney  Fern,  and  also  the  beautiful 
Todea  superba,  which  should  vdth  the  Killarney 
Fern  be  grown  under  a  bell-glass.  Pos.sibly  Ivy 
would  not  succeed  well  as  an  indoor  climber ;  at 
all  e\'ents  some  of  the  many  greenhouse  climbers 
might  succeed  better,  such  as  the  Khynchosper- 
mum  jasminoides,  Hoya  carnosa  or  some  of  the 
Hardenbergias,  which  would  at  least  be  green 
during  winter.  And  for  summermany  soft-wooded 
climbling  and  free-flowering  species  can  be  se- 
lected, such  as  Ehodochiton  volubile,  Thunber- 
gias,  Tropa3olums,Ipoma;as,  Maurandias,&c. Various 
little  "conceits"to  which  allusion  is  made  (p.  281) 
can  easily  be  eifected,  such  as  placing  Hyacinth 
bulbs  in  a  wet  sponge,  sowing  Grass  or  other  small 
seeds  in  fancy  baskets  containing  damp  Moss,  or 
covering  bottles  Jwith  moist  flannel,  and  sowing 
Cress  or  other  seeds,  or  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of 


a  fine  dark  garden  Beetroot,  Carrot,  or  even  Tur- 
nip. By  placing  these  in  a  saucer  containing  a 
little  water,  in  a  somewhat  warm  room,  they  will 
soon  develop  delicate  and  very  pretty  foliage, 
which  will  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  P.  Gkievb. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK- 


LiLIUSI  RUBKUM  VITTATUM.— A  plant  of  this 
lovely  Lily,  18  in.  high  in  a  pot,  has  produced, 
with  Mr.  Barr,  a  flower  measuring  11  in.  in  dia- 
meter. Besides  being  prettily  spotted,  each  petal 
has  a  broad  band  of  dark  crimson  running  down 
its  centre. 

Acis  AUTUMNALis. — This  is  among  the  choicest 
and  most  delicately  beautiful  of  the  hardy  species 
of  Acis.  It  grows  about  G  in.  high  ;  the  leaves  are 
rush-like  and  few  of  them ;  the  pretty  nodding  bell- 
shaped  flowers  on  slender  stalks  are  white  and 
exquisitely  tinged  w-ith  a  delicate  blush.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  it  beautifull}'  in  flower  in  his  garden 
at  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  where  it  forms  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  j^lants  now  in  flower. 
Chestnut-leaved  Begonia. — One  of  the  best 
of  all  the  Begonias  that  succeed  well  in  the  open 
air  in  summer  is  B.  castanajfolia,  which  is  used  by 
Mr.  Wildsmith  at  Heckfield  in  some  of  his  prettiest 
arrangements  on  the  terrace  garden.  It  reminds 
one  of  B.  ascotensis,  but  differs  materially  from 
it  on  account  on  its  being  of  dwarfer  and  more 
compact  growth,  narrow  leaves  and  somewhat 
smaller  flowers.  Seen  in  masses  at  Heckfield  it  is 
a  charming  bedding  plant. 

Capsicum  Peince  of  Wales, — Among  the 
numerous  autumn-berried  plants  this  holds  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  gardens  at  Heckfield  Place, 
Winchfield,  for  conservatory  and  indoor  decora- 
tion. It  is  an  extremel}^  pretty  variety,  the  fruits 
being  about  the  size  of  large  Cob  nuts,  bright 
canarj'  yellow  and  shining,  and  these,  contrasted 
with  the  deep  gi'een  foliage,  produce  a  charming 
effect.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  umbrageous,  which 
displays  the  fruits  to  the  best  advantage.  Some 
plants  in  li-in.  pots  and  covered  profusely  with 
berries  are  very  handsome,  and  show  how  man- 
ageable a  plant  it  is. 

Kudbeckia  nitida. — The  plant  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hatfield  in  your  issue  for  September  10  under 
this  name  appears  from  the  description  to  be  the 
R.  maxima,  which  I  have  had  in  flower,  and  which 
agrees  closely  with  the  description  of  the  Bickley 
plant.  R.  nitida  is  less  tall  and  scarcely'  glaucous. 
E.  fulgida  has  smaller  flower-heads  than  those  of 
11.  speciosa  (the  correct  name  of  the  plant  known 
in  gardens  as  R.  Newmanni),  and  has  erect 
)  ranches,  those  of  the  second  species  being  di- 
vergent, with  the  foliage  much  more  lobed  than 
on  R.  fulgida,  the  leaves  of  which  are  mostly  en- 
tire —W.  T.  I. 

Cuphba  ZimAPANI. — I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  above  is  the  correct  name  of  the  species  de- 
scribed in  The  Garden  for  September  10  under 
the  name  of  C.  Zampani.  It  is  doubtless  named  in 
reference  to  the  locality  where  it  was  collected  by 
Roezl,  viz.,  the  town  of  Zimapan,  in  Mexico. — W.T. 

Another  prettt  combination. — A  wide- 
spread, well  trained  Cotoneaster,  12  ft.  high,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  planted  the  Great  Bindweed, 
is  now  covered  with  oblique  bands  of  living  green, 
thrown  across  the  dark  background,  adorned  with 
pure  white  blossoms.  These  have  reached,  un- 
trained, untouched,  to  the  very  top  of  their  sup- 
port, where  the  persevering  tendrils  twist  them- 
selves into  little  bunches,  as  if  their  aim  was  over 
and  their  duty  accomplished. — A.  G.,  3Iiil-Scotland. 

Marttnia  prageans  out  of  doors. — We  were 
surprised  to  see  a  few  days  ago  some  remarkably 
fine  specimens  in  flower  of  this  plant  growing  in 
the  open  borders  at  the  pretty  vicarage  garden  at 
Pyrford,  Sun-ey,  and  the  more  so  remarkable,  as 
the  seeds  were  sown  in  the  border,  and  afterwards 
not  disturbed.  We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  see 
this  sweet-scented  plant  in  the  greenhouse  that 
we  have  not  looked  for  it  out  of  doors.  The  Rev. 


T.  M.  Eidsdale  grows  it  every  year  in  this  way, 
and  is  more  or  less  successful  with  it.  The  best 
plants  are  in  an  open  place,  so  that  they  are  not 
smothered  by  other  plants. 

Picea  nobilis  in  cone. — One  of  the  most 
singularly  attractive  among  the  ornamental  trees 
in  the  grounds  of  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield 
Place,  '\V'inchfieId,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  this 
very  handsome  Conifer,  bearing  on  its  upper  part 
a  profusion  of  full-sized  cones.  The  silvery  grey 
tint  of  the  foUage  and  the  nut-brown  colour  of 
the  cones  afford  a  pleasing  contrast,  and  render 
the  tree  conspicuous  among  a  group  of  a  similar 
character. 

Campanula  pelviformis.— This  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  autumn-flowering  plants  in  Mr. 
Stevens's  garden  at  Grasmere,  Byfleet.  The  plant 
is  extremely  floriferous,  the  flowers  large,  and  of 
a  bright  purple.  It  is  a  variety  of  turbinata,  differ- 
ing from  it  in  the  saucer-shaped  or  nearly  flat 
flowers,  instead  of  being  cup  shaped.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  tufted,  and  it  is  apparently  larger  than 
the  type. 

Mr,  Bruce  Findlat,  we  hear,  is  knocked  down 
with  hard  work  arising  out  of  the  late  great  show, 
and  needs  rest  which  he  is  trying  to  get  for  a 
short  time  away  from  Manchester.  This  will  ex- 
plain any  delay  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes — a  matter  which  will, 
however,  probably  receive  attention  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  next  week. 

Mr.  J.  C.  NiVEN. — We  learn  with  much  regret 
that  our  good  friend,  the  curator  of  the  Hull 
Botanic  Gardens,  is  seriously  indisposed. 


NOTES  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

Autumn  flowers  in  the  Botanic  Garden. 
— Clumps  of  Colchicum  speciosum  are  amongst  the 
prettiest  autumn  flowers  now  in  bloom  in  these 
gardens.  Mr.  Lindsay  says  that  C.  ma.ximum  is 
still  better,  but  it  is  not  yet  in  flower.  The  white 
form  of  Colchicum  autumnale  is  also  very  pretty. 
Colchicums  would  look  all  the  better  with  a  oar- 
pet  of  Sibthoipia  europa^a,  Selaginella  Kraussiana, 
or  some  such  dwarf  plant.  The  value  of  Heaths  for 
the  autumn  garden  is  well  shown  both  here  and 
in  some  of  the  Edinburgh  nurseries,  where  many 
kinds  are  still  in  full  blossom.  The  white  varieties 
of  Calluna  vulgaris  are  perhaps  the  most  effective,  ■ 
but  the  double  pink  form  is  a  beautiful  little 
flower  when  looked  at  closely,  and  is  worthy  of  a 
place  amongst  the  choicest  alpine  jjlants.  It  is  a 
very  late  kind,  not  being  fully  in  flower  even  in 
the  second  week  in  September.  Galium  rubrum  is 
a  dark  red,  feathery  rock  plant,  and  might  be  used 
to  give  the  cloud-like  effect  to  a  vase  of  flowers, 
for  which  the  white  Gypsophila  paniculata  is  so 
well  suited.  Hemerocallis  Kwanso  fl,-pl.  is  an  ex- 
cellent variegated  plant  either  for  a  rockery  or 
mixed  border.  Senecio  speciosus  has  out-lasted 
many  of  the  flowers  that  came  into  blossom  as 
early  as  it  began  to  flower  in  summer.  Montbretia 
Pottsi  is  another  good  autumn  plant  for  either 
greenhouse  or  open  air,  but  it  hardly  equals  in 
effectiveness  Tritonia  aurea,  potfuls  of  which  are 
now  in  full  blossom  in  some  of  the  houses.  Eoscoea 
purpurea,  a  beautiful  Gingerwort,  has  a  mauve 
flower  curiously  like  an  Orchid.  Mr.  Lindsay  has 
raised  a  quantity  of  seedlings  of  another  Orchid- 
like flower — Utriculaiia  montana.  A  golden  This- 
tle, Scolymus  grandiflorus  (now  out  of  flower), 
is  an  excellent  hardy  plant  about  i  ft.  high.  A 
large  Tulip  tree  is  still  in  blossom,  and  the  Sugar 
JIaple  is  bright  with  autumn  tints,  but  its  leaves 
are  already  beginning  to  fall. 

In  the  Lawson  Nurseries  the  following 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  amongst  others  are 
well  worth  growing,  viz.,  Dracaana  Baptisti,  D. 
Barroni,  D.  Dennisoni,  D.  amabilis,  pale  cream 
colour,  D.  Fraseri,  D.  recurva,  dark,  D.  Youngi, 
dark,  and  D.  Gladstone!,  rose  and  brown  and  of 
good  strong  habit,  one  of  the  best.  Coleus 
Beethoven,  C.  Colibri,  0.  Mrs.  George  Simpson, 
velvety  purple  shaded  with  crimson ;  C.  Miss 
Eosine,  perhaps  the  prettiest  kind  grown  here,  C. 
Dr.  Brushfleld,  light,  and  the  curious  Coleus  The 
Shah,  with  the  lower  half  of  the  leaf  dark,  and 
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the  upper  half  light.  Associated  with  these  were 
also  Ficus  procumbens,  the  leaf  of  which  some- 
what resembles  that  of  an  Oak,  and  Ficus  rarcelli, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  like  those  of  the  Spanish 
Chestnut,  both  leaves  and  fruit  being  variegated. 
The  curious  little  Ficus  diversifolia  is  also  grown 
here  and  fruits  well.  The  leaf  of  Eucalj-ptus 
citriodora  wlien  rubbed  has  a  far  pleasanter  scent 
than  that  of  E.  globulus.  Sanchezia  nobilis  is  a 
good  fine  foliaged  plant,  the  leaves  having  bright 
yellow  veins.  PauUinia  tlialictrifolia,  trained  up  a 
pillar,  is  like  a  Davallia  in  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage.  Cupania  iilicifolia,  the  Rosewood  tree, 
also  resembles  a  finely  cut  Fern.  Mr.  Fischer 
says  that  it  should  lie  cut  down  every  year. 
Campsidium  filicifoliumisa  good  climbing  plant, 
with  narrow  Fern-like  leaves.  I'teris  geranifolia 
is  rather  like  the  common  wild  Geranium  Herb 
Kobert  in  foliage.  Adiantum  palmatum  and  A. 
amabile  are  good  Ferns.  Passiflora  Empress 
Eugenie  resembles,  but  is  .still  finer  than  P. 
Newmani,  the  contrast  between  pale  pink  and 
deep  blue  in  the  flowers  being  beautiful.  Thun- 
bergia  fragrans  has  pure  white,  sweet-scented 
flowers.  Plumbago  rosea  makes  an  excellent  con- 
trast with  P.  capensis.  jMartynia  fragrans,  with 
flowers  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  pink,  has  glistening 
glands  inside  the  upper  part  of  the  blossom  ;  its 
fruit  resembles  a  curved  horn. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  beauty  of 
Picotee  Peter  Sinclair  ;  it  is  white,  with  a  heavy 
edge  of  pink.  There  are  a  few  other  excellent 
kinds  of  Picotees  and  Carnations  grown  here,  and 
also  a  collection  of  hardy  annuals,  some  of  which 
have  a  very  good  effect  grown  in  masses.  Amongst 
them  are  the  following  kinds,  viz. :  Calandrinia 
grandiflora,  one  of  the  prettiest ;  Cacalia  coccinea, 
Bartonia  aurea,  the  flower  of  which  is  like  that  of 
a  large  8t.  John's  Wort;  Adonis  flos,  with  dark  red 
flowers  set  in  feathery  foliage;  Nycterinia  capensis, 
with  white  and  brown  flowers  ;  and  Nycterinia 
selaginoides  ;  the  three  latter,  though  not  showy 
flowers,  are  very  pretty ;  Kaulfussia  amcUoides, 
Leptosiphon  carmineus,  Hordium  japonicum,Vis- 
caria  cardinalis,  Y.  oculata  coeralea,  and  Zinnia 
Haageana,with  less  stiff  flowers  than  those  of  most 
Zinnias.  Sprays  of  blossoms  of  Godetia  Lady  Albe- 
marle, last  over  four  weeks  in  water.  If  sown  in 
spring,  amongst  spring  flower.s,  and  well  thinned 
out,  these  annuals  would  probably  do  more  good 
than  harm  to  the  spring  flowers,  and  would  add 
much  to  the  summer  and  autumn  beauty  of  the 
mixed  border.  C.  M.  O. 


Marigolds. — I  am  induced  by  the  approving 
note  from  "J.  G."  (p.  26-t)  once  more  to  refer  to 
the  wondrous  floriferousness  and  beauty  of  our 
summer  Marigolds.  We  have  had  more  than  a 
month  of  rain,  wind,  and  indeed  almost  miserable 
weather.  As  a  result  nearly  all  kinds  of  bedding 
plants  are  out  of  gear  ;  they  look  woebegone,  and 
have  vei'y  little  bloom.  But  the  Marigolds  seem  to 
revel  in  the  moisture,  as  they  do  also  in  the 
{brought.  Of  them  all  the  most  showy  are  the 
bushy  dwr.rf  French  kinds.  I  have  scores  of  plants 
here  in  full  bloom  not  more  than  H  in.  in 
height,  and  perhaps  loin,  through,  carrying  from 
30  to  50  fresh  flowers,  and  most  effective  they 
are.  Some  are  beautifully  striped,  others  are 
chestnut,  yellow,  orange,  and  various  mixed 
colours,  and  yet  all  this  beauty  can  be  got  from 
a  packet  of  seed  sown  in  April.  The  very  best 
strains  always  produce  some  single  flowers,  and 
in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  in  favour  of  single 
blooms  no  one  will  care  to  preserve  a  single 
flowered  JIarigold.  In  making  up  a  mass  of  these 
dwarf  French  sorts  it  is  therefore  well  to  dibble 
all  the  plants  into  a  spare  bed  until  they  exhibit  a 
bloom  each ;  then  the  singles  may  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  double  ones,  lifted  with  balls  of 
earth,  may  be  planted  in  the  beds  where  desired. 
Even  the  very  finest  African  Marigolds,  of  which 
we  have  hundreds  of  plants  finely  in  bloom,  will 
show  this  same  tendency  to  reproduce  almost  one- 
third  of  single  flowers.  Of  course  these  are  pulled 
out,  as  both  useless  and  ineffectual.  A  cluster  of 
three  or  four  fine  African  Marigolds  carrying  a 


score  of  large  orange  or  }'ellow  blooms  create  a 
bit  of  colour  that  may  be  seen  a  mile  away.  Be- 
cause of  their  unpleasant  perfume  many  persons 
refuse  to  grow  Marigolds,  but  the  perfume  is  only 
noticeable  when  the  flowers  are  handled. — A.  D. 

Pruning  Camellias. — As  an  eager  reader 
of  The  Garden,  I  was  glad  to  see  an  article  on 
the  Camellia,  and  I  have  read  it  with  much  plea- 
sure, and  1  have  no  doubt  many  will  profit  by  a 
simple  consideration  of  all  that  Mr.  Douglas  has 
said.  I  should  like  to  know  what  he  has  to  say 
about  pruning.  I  know  the  free  use  of  the  knife  is 
advocated  by  some  cultivators,  especially  by  Con- 
tinental growers.  In  England  I  fancy  it  is  done 
very  sparingly  and  grudgingly.  Which  is  right  ? 
or  are  both  systems  right  in  their  different  cli- 
mates ?  I  saw  two  years  ago  in  Mr.  Hanbury's 
garden  at  Mentone  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  Ca- 
mellia about  from  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  in  height,  and,  I 
fancied,  clipped  all  round  as  close  as  a  Yew  in  a 
churchyaril.  It  had  just  been  received  from  M. 
Huber,  of  Hyf'res,  and  was  not  allowed  to  bloom 
the  fiist  year.  If  the  Camellia  will  grow  out-doors 
in  this  country,  as  Mr.  Douglas  says  it  will,  why 
should  it  not  be  pruned  and  kept  in  shape  here 
also  if  it  can  be  improved  by  that  process? — 0.  S. 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.— In  the 
fine  collection  of  plants  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  at  the  International  Show  at  Manchester, 
none  pleased  me  more  than  this — the  most  lovely 
green-leaved  plant  I  had  ever  seen.  The  finest  Fern 
which  anyone  can  possibly  imagine  does  not  equal 
it  in  delicacy.  What  its  height  may  be  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  plants  in  question  were  about  1  ft. 
higii,  and  the  little  branching  frond-like  growths 
bore  little  resemblance  to  Asparagus,  except  in  its 
most  delicate  character.  As  a  pot  plant  it  will  be 
much  sought  after  and  highly  valued,  and  for 
supplying  greenery  of  the  most  lovely  description 
it  has  no  equal.  It  is  said  to  do  best  in  a  stove  or 
intermediate  house,  and  I  believe  it  is  evergreen  ; 
but  probably  those  having  a  longer  acquaintance 
with  it  than  I  have  may  oblige  us  with  fuller  de- 
tails as  to  its  requirements  than  are  here  given. — 
Cambrian-. 

Propagating  Pinks.— One  of  the  largest 
stocks  of  Pinks  for  ordinary  cutting  which  I  have 
seen  in  any  private  garden  is  at  Ditton  Park, 
Slough.  There  they  tlirive  wonderfully  well,  and 
a  good  stock  of  vigorous  plants  is  kept  up,  young 
ones  being  raised  from  pipings  every  year.  Mr. 
Lindsay,  the  gardener,  mentioned  that  the  most 
satisfactory  method  to  ensure  a  free  strike  was  to 
pinch  out  the  shoots  from  soft  wood  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  and  dibble  them  in  thickly  in 
sharp  sand}'  soil  under  handlights.  In  this  way 
they  root  freely.  The  old  plan  of  cutting  to  hard 
wood  and  trimming  off  the  lower  leaves  and  the 
points  of  the  others  never  produced  one-half  such 
good  results  as  the  method  just  described. — A.  D. 

Two  good  old  neglected  plants.— At 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Tunbridge  Horticul- 
tural Society,  held  on  tlie  17th  ult.,  a  good  speci- 
men plant  of  Chironia  ixifera  and  cut  flowers  of 
C'ajsalpinia  pulchen-ima  were  shown,  and  their 
appearance  awakened  much  interest  among  the 
gardeners  present.  It  is  only  at  this  particular 
show  that  I  see  Chironia  ixifera  exhibited,  and  by 
one  gardener  only — Mr.  J.  Matthews,  of  Highfield 
House,  Tunbridge.  One  m.iy  popularly  describe 
C.  ixifera  as  an  exquisite  pink  Linum,  and  .so 
pretty  is  it,  and  so  good  an  exhibition  plant  does 
it  make,  that  one  wonders  it  is  not  more  grown 
for  the  purpose.  The  first  plant  Mr.  Matthews  had 
was  in  a  6-in.  pot ;  it  was  cut  back  as  soon  as 
it  came  into  his  possession,  and  grown  on  all  the 
winter  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  at  the  end  of 
May  it  was  in  a  12-in  pot,  and  measured  18  in.  in 
height  and  quite  as  much  through.  It  was  then 
placed  in  tlie  greenhouse  to  harden  off,  and  set  its 
flower  buds,  which  it  did  abundantly,  and  came 
into  flower  for  exhibition  in  August.  When  first 
shown  by  Mr.  JIatthews,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was 
the  first  plant  of  its  kind  ever  seen  in  the  district. 
It  was  only  in  this  particular  case  that  Jlr. 
Matthews  placed  the  plant  in  an  intermediate 
house,  and  since  he  has  obtained  two  or  three 
good-sized  speoimene,  they  are  altogether  culti- 


vated in  the  greenhouse.  The  plants  shown  by  Mr. 
Matthews  in  August  were  cut  back  about  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  when  they  had  done  flowering, 
and  were  repotted  early  in  spring.  Its  culture  ap- 
pears to  be  very  simple.  The  comjwst  in  which  it 
grows  is  made  up  of  good  turfy  peat,  with  plenty 
of  sand  mixed  with  it.  The  pots  require  to  be  well 
drained,  and  the  cultivator  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  over-pot,  and  when  growing  to  give  it 
good  supplies  of  water,  and  keep  it  in  as  light  and 
airy  a  jiosition  as  po.ssiblc.  It  need  .scarcel}'  be 
stated  that  a  good  .specimen,  2  ft.  ami  more 
through,  and  covered  with  its  pretty  pink  flowers, 
makes  a  vcrj'  effective  exhibition  plant.  Of  C.'C.sal- 
pinia  pulcherrima,  gardening  books  say  but  very 
little.  There  is  a  capital  coloured  plate  of  it  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  the  liirmingham 
and  MUlUiiid  (rtirch-iiirs  Magazine  ior  1852.  I  had 
not  seen  flowers  of  it  for  years  till  they  met  my 
view  at  Tunbridge.  It  belongs  to  a  genus  of  stove 
evergreen  Leguminous  plants.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  spikes,  and  formed  of  four  distinct 
segments,  with  an  erect  lip,  and  a  kind  of  crest  of 
long  stamens,  a  dozen  or  so  in  a  group ;  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  red,  drab,  chestnut,  edged 
with  golden  yellow.  It  is  a  plant  well  deserving 
of  being  cultivated  at  the  present  day. — 11.  D. 

Quilled  Asters. — I  have  this  season  noticed 
in  looking  through  gardens,  both  large  and  small, 
a  marked  absence  of  quilled  Asters ;  why  it  is  so 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  except  on  the  as- 
sumjition  that  their  merits  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  One  sees  in  the  large  gardens  especially 
beds  of  Victoria  and  Truffaut's  Pfeony-flowered 
Asters,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  very  fine  quilled 
types  now  grown,  and  which  have  been  so  much 
improved  of  late  by  Betteridge  and  others,  ftobably 
some  gardeners  have  heretofore  grown  bad  strains 
of  Quilled  Asters,  from  which  little  else  but  rub- 
bish is  obtained,  and  have  given  up  their  growth 
in  consequence.  But  there  is  all  the  difference 
between  bad  and  good  things ;  and  were  they  to 
grow  a  fine  strain  of  quilled  Asters  and  give  them 
good  cultivation,  they  would  find  them  so  useful 
for  cutting  from  that  they  would  be  certain  to 
continue  to  grow  this  strain  for  the  same  puq^ose. 
The  thing  is  to  begin  with  a  good  strain,  and 
then  save  a  little  seed  ft-om  the  best  of  them. 
There  is  now  a  good  number  of  fine  varieties  of 
the  quilled  Aster — some  .self-coloured  and  some 
bi-colourcd.  The  latter  are  also  known  as  fancy 
varieties,  but  all  are  beautiful.  They  are  never 
coarse,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
large  incurved  and  flat-petalled  Asters,  and  are 
far  before  them  in  symmetry  andrefincment.  Those 
who  grow  them  for  exhibition  present  them  in 
their  best  and  most  attractive  character,  but  or- 
dinary garden  culture  in  good  soil  will  produce 
excellent  flowers.  Those  who  have  grown  a  good 
strain  of  these  quilled  Asters  with  some  care,  who 
had  stirred  the  surface  soil  at  times,  and  top- 
dressed  it  with  some  well  decomposed  manure, 
will  be  much  gratified  with  the  flowers  produced. 
The  past  three  or  four  weeks  have  been  suitable 
for  tlie  full  development  of  the  blooms,  which 
do  not  require  continuous  sunshine,  but  delight 
in  heavy  dews  by  ni.sht.  and  tlie  cloudy,  but  on 
the  whole  fine,  d.ays  with  which  cultivators  have 
been  favoured  of  late.  Even  the  earliest  blooms 
have  been  very  satisfactorj',  and  fine  examples  have 
been  seen  at  exhibitions  held  at  the  end  of  August, 
while  those  daily  arriving  at  maturity  are  of 
splendid  form  and  substance.  A  gardener  whogrows 
the  quilled  .\ster  for  cutting  ]  urposcs  said  a  few 
days  ago  they  were  the  most  useful  things  he 
had  in  his  flower  garden,  for,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, "  he  could  cut  and  come  again  "  as  often 
as  he  pleased.  The  side  blooms  are  especially 
useful  for  vases,  while  the  delicate  forms  of  Snow- 
ball and  Unique  in  contrast  with  Puqile  Piince 
and  other  dark  colours  are  veiy  effective,  and 
handy  tor  filling  the  bottoms  of  the  large  stands 
so  much  in  vogue  for  table  decoration,  and  they 
are  also  available  for  use  in  other  ways.  I  have 
mentioned  a  few  of  the  named  varieties,  and  there 
are  several  others  equally  fine.  Cut  blooms  of 
quilled  Asters  last  a  long"  time  with  but  little  at- 
tention when  placed  in  water. — K.  D, 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 


THE  ROSE  ACACIA  (ROBINIA  IIISPIDA). 

Tjiure  of  the  finest  of  trees  and  shrubs  intro- 
duced 10  us  from  North  Aniericaare  undoubtedly 
the  Ivobinias.  These  are  JR.  I'seudacacia,  viscosa, 
and  hispida.  The  first,  the  Common  Locust  or 
False  Acacia,  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion, but  not  so  with  the  other  two  that  are 
scarcer  in  oiu-  g-ardens  than  one  would  imagine, 
seeing  how  fine  they  are  and  how  long  they 
have  been  introduced.    They  bear  some  reseni- 


has  smoother  branches;  nana,  another,  is  very 
dwaif,  scarcely  1  ft.  high  ;  and  macrophylla  or 
grand ifiora,  the  finest  of  all,  having  larger 
leaflets  and  small  branchlefs.  Neither  of  these 
varieties  grow  to  a  great  size,  the  largest  being 
only  about  I'O  ft.  high  when  full  grown,  but 
they  form  liighly  ornamental  shrubs  or  low 
trees  when  planted  in  slieltered  situations.  They 
are  often  grafted  as  high  standards  on  the 
Common  Locust,  and  in  this  form  they  may.be 
planted  with  good  effect  among  groups  of 
shrubs  with  their  heads  overtopping  the 
surrounding  foliage.   When   not  grafted   they 


THE  CONIFEROUS   FORESTS  OF  THE 
CALIFORNIAN  SIERRA. 

The  coniferous  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are 
the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  on  earth.  So 
short  a  time,  however,  has  elapsed  since  they 
were  fir.st  discovered,  and  so  few  comprehensive 
explorations  have  been  made,  that  they  are  as 
yet  but  little  known.  Thousands  of  appreciative 
travellers  have  beheld  them  in  the  distance, 
stretching  darkly  along  the  range,  the  snow, 
clad  summits  towei'ing  imposingly  above  them- 
the  great  central  plain  of  California  outspread 
beneath;   and  many  have  pas.sed  through   the 


blance  to  each  other,  but  the  finer  of  the  two 
is  the  one  of  which  the  annexed  illustration  is  a 
flowering  spray.  It  differs  in  being  dwarfer  than 
R.  viscosa,  and  in  the  leafstalks  and  branchlets 
being  beset  with  short  bristles  instead  of  being 
clammy,  also  in  the  flowers  being  larger  and 
produced  in  looser  and  longer  racemes,  those  of 
R.  viscosa  being  crowded  in  oblong  racemes. 
There  is  also  a  kind  called  R.  duhia  or  hybrida, 
which  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  R. 
viscosa  and  Pseudacacia.  There  are  three  well 
marked  varieties  of  the  Rose  Acacia  ;  one 
called  rosea  is  taller  growing  than  the  type  and 


are  years  before  they  grow  even  S  ft.  or  10  ft. 
high  ;  then  their  growth  is  somewhat  straggly. 
All  the  Robinias  flower  about  the  same  time, 
which  is  generally  at  the  latter  part  of  JMay  and 
.luue,  according  to  the  season.  A  well  flowered 
bush  of  the  Rose  Acacia  or  its  varieties  is 
equalled  as  regards  display  by  few  other  trees 
or  shrubs.  Our  drawing  was  made  from  a  speci- 
men supplied  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Byfleet,  who 
grows  it  well,  his  garden  being  sheltered  and 
the  soil  good  ;  so  fine  indeed  was  the  branch  he 
brought  us,  that  it  was  at  first  difficult  to 
determine  which  kind  it  was.  W.  G. 


lower  and  middle  zones  on  their  way  to 
Yosemite  Valley,  obtaining  fine  glimpses  of  the 
yellow  and  sugar  Pines  and  Silver  Firs  along 
the  edges  of  roads  and  trails  ;  but  few,  indeed, 
have  gone  far  enough,  and  remained  long  enough, 
to  gain  anything  like  a  fair  conception  of  the 
real  grandeur  and  significance  of  these  glorious 
forests,  as  manifested  in  the  harmonies  of  their 
distribution  and  varying  aspects  throughout  the 
seasons,  as  they  stand  arrayed  in  their  winter 
garb  rejoicing  in  storms,  putting  forth  their 
fresh  leaves  in  the  spring  while  steaming  with 
resiny  fragance,  or  reposing  heavy-laden  with 
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ripe  cones  in  the  rich  sun-gold  of  autumn.  For 
knowledge  of  this  kind  one  must  dwell  with  the 
trees  and  grow  witli  them,  without  any  reference 
to  time  in  the  mechanical  sense. 

The  Distribution  of  the  general  forest  in 
zones  is  readily  perceived.  These  extend,  in  regular 
order,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  four  hundred  miles;  and  how- 
ever dense  and  sombre  they  may  appear  in 
general  views,  neither  on  the  rocky  heights  nor 
down  in  tlie  leafiest  hollows  will  you  find  any- 
thing to  remind  you  of  the  dank,  malarial  selvas 
of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  with  their  boundless 
contiguity  of  shade,  nor  of  the  monotonous  uni- 
formity of  the  Deodar  forests  of  the  Himalaya. 
The  giant  Pines,  and  Firs,  and  Sequoias  hold 
tlieir  arms  wide  open  to  the  sunlight,  rising 
above  one  another  on  the  mountain  benches, 
marslialled  in  most  imposing  array,  each  species 
keeping  its  own  appointed  place,  and  giving 
fortli  the  utmost  expression  of  tree  grandeur 
and  beauty  with  inexhaustible  variety  and 
harmony. 

The  inviting  openness  of  tlie  Sierra  woods  is 
one  of  their  most  distinguishing  cliaracteristics. 
All  the  species  stand  more  or  less  apart  in  groves 
or  small,  irregular  groups,  enabling  one  to  find 
a  way  nearly  everywhere,  along  sunny  colon- 
nades and  through  openings  that  have  a  smooth, 
park-like  surface,  strewn  with  brown  needles  and 
burrs.  Now  you  cross  a  wild  garden,  now  a 
meadow,  now  a  ferny,  willowy  stream  ;  and  ever 
and  anon  you  emerge  from  all  the  groves  and 
flowers  upon  some  granite  pavement  or  high, 
bare  ridge,  commanding  glorious  views  above 
tlie  waving  sea  of  evergreens  far  and  near. 

One  would  experience  but  little  difficulty  in 
riding  on  horseback  through  the  successive  belts, 
all  the  way  up  to  the  storm-beaten  fringes  of 
the  Alps.  The  deep,  precipitous  canons,  however, 
that  come  down  from  the  axis  of  the  range,  at 
intervals  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  cut  the  belts 
more  or  less  completely  into  sections,  and  pre- 
vent the  mounted  traveller  from  tracing  them 
lengthwise. 

This  simple  arrangement  in  zones  and  sections 
brings  the  forest,  as  a  whole,  within  the  com- 
prehension of  every  observer.  The  different 
species  are  ever  found  occupying  the  same  rela- 
tive positions  to  one  another,  as  controlled  by 
their  various  capabilities,  soil,  climate,  &c. :  and 
so  appreciable  are  these  relations,  one  need 
never  be  at  a  loss  in  determining,  witliin  a  few 
hundred  feet,  the  elevation  above  sea-level  by 
the  trees  alone ;  for,  notwithstanding  some  of 
the  species  range  upward  for  several  thousand 
feet,  and  all  pass  one  another  more  or  less,  yet 
even  those  possessing  the  greatest  vertical  range 
are  available  in  this  connection,  inasm\ich  as 
they  take  on  new  forms  corresponding  witli  the 
variations  in  altitude. 

Crossing  the  level  treeless  plains  of  tlie  Sacra- 
mento and  San  .Toaquin  from  the  west,  on  reach- 
ing the  Sierra  foot-hills,  you  enter  tlie  lower 
fringe  of  tlie  forest,  composed  of  small  Oaks  and 
Pines,  planted  so  far  apart  that  not  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  in  shade  at 
clear  noon-day.  After  advancing  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  and  making  an  ascent  of  from  two  to 
three  thousand  feet,  you  reach  the  lower  margin 
of  the  main  I'ine  belt,  composed  of  the  gigantic 
Sugar  Pine,  Yellow  Pine,  Douglas  Spruce,  In- 
cense Cedar,  and  Sequoia.  Next  you  come  to  the 
magnificent  silver  Fir  belt,  and  lastly  to  the 
upper  Pine  belt,  which  sweeps  up  tl-.e  rocky 
acclivities  of  the  Alps  in  a  dwarfed,  wavering 
fringe  to  a  height  of  from  10,000  ft.  to  li'.OOO  ft. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  trees  forming 
the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  general 
forest  are  somewhat  alike,  dwarfed  and  scattered 
by  snow  and  frost,  drought  and  sun-fire,  while 
colossal  proportions  are  attained  only  in  the 


middle  regions,  where  both  soil  and  climate  are 
most  favourable. 

This  general  order  of  distribution,  with  refer- 
ence to  climate  dependent  on  elevation,  is  per- 
ceived at  once,  but  there  are  other  liarmonies  as 
far-reaching  in  tliLs  connection  tliat  become 
manifest  only  after  patient  oliservation  and  study. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  tlie 
arrangement  of  the  forests  in  long,  cur\  ing  bands, 
braided  together  into  lace-like  patterns,  and  out- 
spread in  charming  variety  from  one  end  of  the 
range  to  the  other.  The  key  to  this  singularly 
beautiful  harmony  is  the  ancient  glaciers :  where 
tliey  flowed  the  trees  followed,  tracing  their 
wavering  courses  along  canons,  over  ridges,  over 
high  rolling  plateaux.  The  Cedars  of  Lelianon, 
says  Hooker,  are  growing  upon  one  of  the 
moraines  of  an  ancient  glacier.  All  the  forests  of 
the  Sierra  are  growing  upon  moraines.  But 
moraines  vanish  like  tlie  glaciers  that  malce 
them.  Every  storm  that  falls  upon  them  wastes 
them,  cutting  gaps,  disintegrating  boulders,  and 
carrying  away  their  decayed  material  into  new 
forinations,  until  at  length  they  are  no  longer 
recognisable  by  any  save  students,  wlio  trace 
their  transitional  forms  down  from  tlie  fresh 
moraines  still  in  process  of  formation,  through 
those  that  are  more  and  more  ancient,  and  more 
and  more  obscured  by  vegetation  and  all  kinds 
of  post-glacial  weathering. 

These  studies  invariably  show  that  the  soils 
on  whicli  the  forests  are  growing  were  not  pro- 
duced by  the  slow  erosion  of  tlie  atmosphere, 
but  by  the  direct  mechanical  action  of  glaciers, 
which  crushed  and  ground  them  from  the  solid 
flank  of  the  range,  and  in  their  slow  recession 
at  the  close  of  the  ice  period,  left  them  outspread 
in  beds  available  for  tree  growth.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  many  august  implements  employed 
by  Nature  as  modifiers  and  reformers  of  soils, 
the  glacier  thus  far  has  been  the  only  great  pro- 
ducer. But  however  great  the  quantity  thus 
produced,  had  the  ice-sheet  that  once  covered  all 
the  range  been  melted  simultaneously  from  the 
foot-hills  to  the  summits,  the  flanks  would  have 
been  left  almost  bare  of  moraine  matter,  and 
these  noble  forests  would  as  yet  have  had  no 
existence.  Numerous  groves  and  thickets  would 
undoubtedly  have  grown  up  on  lake  and  a\a- 
lanche  beds,  and  many  a  fair  flower  and  shrub 
would  have  found  food  and  a  dwelling  place  in 
weathered  nooks  and  crevices,  yet  the  range  as 
a  whole  would  seem  a  bare  rock  desert.  The 
tattered  alpine  fringe  of  the  present  forest,  com- 
posedof  Pinusalbicaulis  and  P.aristatn,  in  many 
places  extends  above  the  upper  limit  of  moraines 
upon  lean,  crumbling  ledges ;  but  when  they 
have  the  opportunity,  these  little  trees  show 
themselves  keenly  alive  to  the  difference  between 
rich  mealy  moraine  food  and  their  ordinary 
meagre  fare.  Tlie  yellow  Pine  is  also  a  hardy 
tree,  capable  of  living  on  sunsliine  and  snow, 
but  it  assembles  in  forests,  and  attains  noble 
dimensions  only  upon  nutritious  moraines  or 
other  soil-beds  derived  from  them;  wliile  the 
Sugar  Pine  and  the  two  silver  Firs,  which  form 
so  important  a  part  of  the  main  forest  belt,  can 
liardly  ,  maintain  life  in  any  form  upon  bare 
ledges,  no  matter  what  the  climate  may  be. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Sierra  forests 
in  general  indicate  the  extent  and  positions  of 
the  ancient  moraines  quite  as  clearly  as  tliey  do 
lines  of  climate.  For  forests,  properly  speaking, 
cannot  exist  without  soil;  and,  since  the  mo- 
raines have  been  deposited  upon  tlie  solid  rock,  and 
only  upon  elected  places,  leaving  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  old  glacial  surface  bare,  we  find 
luxuriant  forests  of  Pine  and  Fir  abruptly  ter- 
minated by  scored  and  polished  pavements  on 
wliicli  not  even  a  Moss  is  growing,  though  soil 
alone  is  required  to  fit  them  for  the  growth  of 
trees  iOO  ft.  in  height. 


Having  thus  outlined  the  forest  as  a  whole,  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  sketch  the  species  of 
which  it  is  composed,  excepting  the  Sequoia, 
which  will  be  presented  in  a  separate  chapter. 

Nut  Pine,  Digger  Pine  (Pinus  Sabiniana). 
— The  first  coniferous  tree  met  Ijy  the  traveller 
in  ascending  the  range  from  the  west  is  the  Nut 
Pine,  remarkable  for  its  loose,  airy,  tropical  ap- 
pearance, suggesting  a  region  of  Palms  rather 
than  cool,  resiny  I'ine  woods.  No  one  would 
take  it  at  first  sight  to  be  a  Pine  or  Conifer  of 
any  kind,  it  is  so  loose  in  habit  and  widely 
branched,  and  its  foliage  is  so  thin  and  gray. 
Full-grown  specimens  are  from  40  ft.  to  'lO  ft. 
in  height,  and  from  :.'  ft.  to  •'!  ft.  in  diameter.  At 
a  height  of  lo  ft.  or  :.'Oft.  from  the  ground,  the 
trunk  usually  divides  into  three  or  four  main 
branches,  about  equal  in  size,  which,  after  bear- 
ing away  from  one  another,  shoot  straight  up 
and  form  separate  summits;  while  the  crooked 
subordinate  branches  aspire,  or  radiate,  or  droop 
in  loose  ornamental  sprays.  The  slender,  grayish- 
green  needles  are  from  ><  in.  to  12  in.  long,  loose- 
ly tasseled,  and  inclined  to  droop  in  handsome 
curves,  contrasting  with  the  stif?,  dark-coloured 
trunk  and  branches  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
No  other  tree  of  my  acquaintance,  so  substantial 
in  body,  is  in  its  foliage  so  tliin  and  so  pervious 
to  the  light.  The  sunbeams  sift  even  through 
the  leafiest  trees  with  scarce  any  interruption, 
and  the  weary,  heated  traveller  finds  but  little 
protection  in  theu'  shade. 

It  grows  only  on  the  torrid  foot-hills,  seem- 
ing to  delight  in  the  most  ardent  sunheat, 
Idie  a  Palm;  springing  up  here  and  there 
singly,  or  in  scattered  groups  of  five  or  six, 
among  scrubby  wliite  Oaks  and  thickets  of 
Ceanothus  and  Manz.anita,  its  extreme  upper 
limit  [being  about  40(X)  ft.  above  the  sea,  ita 
lower  about  from  500  ft.  to  800  ft. 

The  generous  crop  of  sweet,  nutritious  Nuts 
which  it  yields  makes  it  a  great  favourite  with 
Indians  and  with  bears.  The  cones  are  truly  mag- 
nificent, measuring  frotn  ■'>  in.  to  8  in.  in  length, 
and  not  much  less  in  thickness,  rich  chocolate- 
brown  in  colour,  and  protected  by  strong,  down- 
curving  hooks  which  terminate  the  scales. 
Nevertheless,  the  little  Douglas  squirrel  can 
open  them. 

Indians  gathering  the  ripe  Nuts  make  a  striking 
picture.  The  men  climb  the  trees  like  bears  and 
beat  off  the  cones  with  sticks,  or  recklessly  cut 
off  the  more  fruitful  branches  with  hatchets, 
while  the  squaws  gather  them  in  heaps,  and 
roast  them  until  the  scales  open  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  liard-shelled  seeds  to  be  beaten  out. 
Then,  in  the  cool  evenings,  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  their  capacity  for  dirt  greatly 
increased  by  the  soft  resin  with  which  they  are 
all  bedraggled,  form  circles  around  their  camp- 
fires  on  the  bank  of  some  stream  and  lie  in  easy 
independence,  cracking  Nuts  and  laughhig  and 
chatting  as  heedless  of  the  future  as  bears  and 
squirrels. 

Pinus  tuberculata. — This  curious  little 
Pine  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  ].")00  ft.  to 
."JOOO  ft.,  growing  in  close  willowy  groves.  It  is 
exceedingly  slender  and  graceful  in  habit,  al- 
though trees  that  chance  to  stand  alone  outside 
the  groves  sweep  forth  long,  curved  branches, 
producing  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ordinary 
grove  form.  The  foliage  is  of  the  same  peculiar 
grav-green  colour  as  that  of  the  Nut  Pine,  and 
is  worn  about  as  loosely,  so  that  the  body  of  the 
tree  is  scarce  at  all  obscured  by  it. 

At  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  it  begins  to 
bear  cones,  not  on  branches,  but  on  tlie  main 
axis,  and,  as  they  never  fall  off,  the  trunk^  is 
soon  very  picturesquely  dotted  with  them.  The 
branches  also  become  fruitful  after  they  attain 
sufficient  size.  The  average  size  of  the  older  trees 
is  about  aO  ft.  or  W  ft.  in  height,  and  U'  in.  or 
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14  iu.  in  diameter.  Tlie  cones  are  about  -1  in. 
long,  exceedingly  hard,  and  covered  with  a  sort 
of  siliceous  varnish  and  gum,  rendering  them 
impervious  to  moisture,  evidently  with  a  view- 
to  the  careful  preservation  of  the  seeds. 

No  other  Conifer  in  the  range  is  so  closely 
restricted  to  special  localities.  It  is  usually  found 
apart,  standing  deep  in  cliapparal  on  sunny  hill 
and  canon  sides  vx'liere  there  is  but  little  depth 
of  soil,  and,  where  found  at  all,  it  is  quite  plen- 
tiful ;  but  the  ordinary  traveller,  following 
carriage  roads  and  trails,  may  ascend  the  range 
many  times  without  meeting  it. 

While  exploring  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Merced  Canon  I  found  a  lonely  miner,  seeking 
his  fortune  in  a  quartz  vein,  on  a  wild  mountain- 
side planted  with  this  singular  tree.  He  told  me 
that  he  called  it  the  Hickory  Pine,  because  of 
the  whiteness  and  toughness  of  the  wood.  It  is 
so  little  known,  however,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  a  common  name.  Most  mountaineers 
I'efer  to  it  as  "  tliat  queer  little  Pine  tree  covered 
all  over  with  burs."  In  my  studies  of  this  species 
I  find  a  very  interesting  and  significant  group  of 
facts,  whose  relations  may  be  seen  almost  as  soon 
as  .stated. 

1st.  All  the  trees  in  the  groves  I  examined, 
however  unequal  in  size,  are  of  the  same  age. 

I'nd.  Those  groves  are  all  planted  on  diy  hill- 
sides covered  with  chapparal,  and  therefore  liable 
to  be  swept  by  fire. 

3rd.  There  are  no  seedlings  or  saplings  in  or 
about  the  living  groves,  but  there  is  always  a 
fine,  hopeful  crop  springing  up  on  the  ground 
once  occupied  by  any  grove  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  burning  of  the  chapparal. 

4th.  The  cones,  all  of  which  are  persistent 
through  life,  never  discharge  their  seeds  until 
the  tree  or  branch  to  which  they  belong  dies. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  bearing  of  these  facts 
upon  one  another  would  perhaps  be  out  of  place 
here,  but  I  would  at  least  call  .attention  to  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  the  tree  to  the  fire- 
swept  regions  where  alone  it  is  found.  After 
a  grove  has  been  destroyed,  the  ground  is 
at  once  sown  lavishly  with'  all  the  seeds  ripened 
during  its  whole  life,  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  carefully  held  in  store  with  i-eference  to 
such  a  calamity.  Then  a  young  grove  immediately 
springs  up  out  of  the  ashes — beauty  for  ashes. 

Sugar  Pine  (Finns  Lambertiana).— This  is 
the  noblest  Pine  ever  yet  discovered  in  the  for- 
ests of  the  world,  surpassing  all  others,  not 
merely  in  size,  but  also  in  kingly  beauty  and 
majesty. 

It  towers  sublimely  from  every  ridge  and 
canon  of  the  range,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
3000  ft.  to  7000  ft.  above  the  sea,  attaining  most 
perfect  development  at  a  height  of  about 
oOOO  ft. 

Full-grown  specimens  are  commonly  about 
2-20  ft.  high,  and  from  G  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  diameter 
near  the  ground,  though  some  grand  old  pa- 
triarch is  occasionally  met  that  has  enjoved  five 
or  six  centuries  of  storms,  and  attained  a  thick- 
ness of  10  ft.  or  even  12  ft.,  living  on — unde- 
cayed,  sweet,  and  fresh  in  every  fibre. 

The  trunk  is  a  smooth,  round,  delicately 
tapered  shaft,  mostly  without  limbs,  and  coloured 
rich  purplish-brown,  usually  enlivened  with 
tufts  of  yellow  Lichen.  At  the  top  of  this  mag- 
nificent bole,  long,  curving  branches  sweep  grace- 
fully outward  and  downward,  sometimes  form- 
ing a  Palm-like  crown,  but  far  more  nobly 
impressive  than  any  Palm  crown  I  ever  beheld. 
The  needles  ai-e  about  3  in.  long,  finely  tempered, 
and  arranged  in  rather  close  tassels  at  the  ends 
of  slender  branchlets  that  clothe  the  long,  out- 
sweeping  limbs.  1  low  well  they  sing  in  the  wind, 
and  how  strikingly  harmonious  an  effect  is  made 
by  the  immense  cylindrical  cones  that  depend 
loosely  from  the  ends  of  the  main  branches  !  No 


one  knows  what  Nature  can  do  in   tlio  way  of 
Pine  burs  until  he  has  seen  those  of  the  tiugar 
Pine.  They  are  commonly  from  1-")  in.  to   IS  in. 
long,  and  3  in.  iu  diameter ;  green,  shaded  with 
dark  purple  on  their  sunward  sides.  They  are 
ripe  in  September  and   October.  Then  the  flat 
scales  open  and  the  seeds  take   wing,  but  the 
empty  cones  become  still  more   beautiful  and 
effective,  for  their  diameter  is  nearly  doubled  by 
the  spreading  of   the   scales,   and  "their  colour 
changes  to  a  warm  yellowish-brown  ;  while  they 
remain  swinging  on  the  tree  all  the  following 
vyinter  and  summer,  and  continue  very  effec- 
tively beautiful  even  on  tlie  ground  many  years 
after  they  fall.  The  wood  is  dehciously  fi-agrant 
and  fine  in  grain    and  texture  ;  it  is  of  a  rich 
cream-yellow,  as  if  formed  of  condensed  sun- 
beams.   Retinospora  obtusa  (Siebold)  the  glory 
of  eastern  forests,  is  called  "  Fu-si-no-ki  "  (Tree 
of  the  Sun)  by  the  Japanese;  the  Sugar  Pine  is 
the  Sun  Tree  of  the  Sierra.    L'nfortunately  it  is 
greatly  prized  by  the  lumbermen,  and  in  acces- 
sible places  is  always  the  first  tree  in  the  woods 
to  feel  their  steel.  But  the  regular  lumbermen, 
with  their  saw-mills,  have  been  less  generally 
destructi\-e  thus  far  than   the  shingle-makers. 
The  wood  .splits  freely,  and  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  the  shingles.  And  becau.se  an  axe, 
and  saw,  and  f row  is  all  the  capital  required  for 
the  bu.siness,  many  of  that  drifting,   unsteady 
class  of  men  so  large  in  California  engage  in  it 
for  a  few  months  in  the  year.  When  prospectors, 
hunters,  ranch  hands,  Sec,  touch  their  "  bottom 
dollar  "  and  find  themselves  out  of  employment, 
tliey  say,  "  Well,  I  can  at  least  go  to  the  Sugar 
Pines  and  make  shingles."  A  few  posts  are  set  in 
the  ground,  and  a  single  length  cut  from  the 
first  tree  felled  produces  boards  enough  for  the 
walls  and  roof  of  a  cabin  ;  all  the  rest  he  makes 
is  for  sale,  and  he  is  speedily  independent.  No 
gardener  or  hay-maker  is  more  sweetly  perfumed 
than  these  rough  mountaineers  while  engaged  in 
tliis  business,  but  the  havoc  they  make  is  most 
deplorable. 

The  sugar,  from  whicli  the  common  name  is 
derived,  is  to  my  taste  the  best  of  sweets — better 
than  Maple  sugar.  It  exudes  from  the  heart- 
wood,  where  wounds  have  been  made,  either  by 
forest  fires  or  the  axe,  in  the  shape  of  irregular, 
crisp,  candy-like  kernels,  which   are   crowded 
together  in   masses  of  considerable   size,   like 
clusters  of  resin  beads.  When  fresh  it  is  per- 
fectly white  and  delicious,  but  because  most  of 
the  wounds  on  which  it  is  found  have  been  made 
by  fire,  the  exuding  sap  is  stained  on  the  charred 
surface,  and  the  hardened  sugar  becomes  brown. 
Indians  are  fond  of  it,  but  on  account  of  its 
laxative  properties  only  small  quantities  may  be 
eaten.  Bears,  so  fond  of  sweet  things  in  gene'ral, 
seem  never  to  taste  it ;  at  least  I  have  failed  to 
find^  any  trace  of  their  teeth  in  this  connection. 
No  lover  of  trees  will  ever  forget  his  first 
meeting  with  the  Sugar  Pine.  In  most  Pine  trees 
there  is  the  sameness  of  expression,  which,  to 
most  people,  is  apt  to  become  monotonous  ;  for 
the  typical  spiry  form,  however  beautiful,  af- 
f<a'ds  but  little  scope  for  appreciable  individual 
character.  The  Sugar  Pine  is  as  free  from  con- 
ventionalities of  form  and  motion  as  any  Oak. 
No  two  arealike,eventothemostinattentiveob- 
server ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  are  ever  toss- 
ing out  their  immense  arms  in  what  might  seem 
most  extravagant  gestures,  there  is  a  majesty 
and  repose  about  them  that  precludes  all  possi- 
bility of  the  grotesque,  or  even  picturesque,  in 
tlieir  general  expression.  The  main  branches  are 
sometimes  found  to  be  40  ft.  in  length,  yet  per- 
sistently simple,  seldom  dividing  at  all,  excepting 
near  the  end ;  but  anything  like  a  bare  cable  ap- 
pearance  is   prevented   by   the   small,  tasseled 
branchlets   that   extend   all  round  them;   and 
when  these  superb  limbs  sweep  out  symmetri- 


cally on  all  sides,  a  crown,  00  ft.  or  70  ft.  wide, 
is  formed,  which,  gracefully  poised  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  noble  shaft,  and  filled  with  sunshine, 
is  one  of  the  most  glorious  forest  objects  con- 
ceivable. Commonly,  however,  there  is  a  great 
preponderance  of  limbs  towards  the  east,  away 
from  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

Xo  other  Pine  seems  to  me  so  unfamiliar  and 
self-contained.  In  approaching  it  we  feel  as  if  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  being,  and  begin  to 
walk  with  a  light  step,  lioldiug  our  breatli. 
Then,  perchance,  while  we  gaze  awe-striclcen, 
along  comes  a  merry  squirrel,  chattering  and 
laughing,  to  break  the  spell,  running  up  tlie 
trunk  -with  no  ceremony,  and  gnawing  off  the 
cones  as  if  they  were  made  only  for  him  ;  wdiile 
the  carpenter-woodpecker  hammers  away  at  the 
bark,  drilling  holes  in  whicli  to  store  his  winter 
supply  of  Acorns. 

Although  so  wild  and  unconventional  when 
full  grown,  the  Sugar  Pine  is  a  remarkably 
proper  tree  in  youth.  The  old  is  the  most  original 
and  independent  in  appearance  of  all  the  Sieri'a 
evergreens ;  the  young  is  the  most  regular,  a 
strictfoUowerof  coniferous  fashions — slim,  erect, 
with  leafy,  supple  brandies  kept  exactly  in 
place,  each  tapering  in  outline  and  terminating 
111  a  sharp,  spiry  point.  The  successive  transi- 
tional forms  presented  between  the  cautious 
neatness  of  youth  and  bold  freedom  of  maturity 
offer  a  delightful  study.  At  the  age  of  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  the  shy,  fashionable  form  begins  to 
be  broken  up.  Specialised  branches  push  out  in 
the  most  unthought-of  places  and  bend  with  the 
great  cones,  at  once  marking  individual  charac- 
ter, which,  being  constantly  augmented  from 
year  to  year  by  tlie  varying  action  of  the  sun- 
light, winds,  snow-storms,  &c.,  the  tree  is  never 
again  lost  in  the  general  forest. 

The  most  constant  companion  of  this  species 
is  the  Yellow  Pine,  and  a  worthy  companion  it 
is.  The  Douglas  Spruce,  Llbocedrus,  Sequoia,  and 
the  AVhite  .Silver  F"ir  are  also  more  or  less  as- 
I  sociated  with  it,  but  on  many  deep-soiled  moun- 
tain sides,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  it  forms  the  bulk  of  the  forest. 
The  majestic  crowns,  approaching  each  other  iu 
bold  curves,  make  a  glorious  canopy  through 
which  the  tempered  sunbeams  pour,  silvering 
the  needles  and  gilding  the  massive  boles  and 
flowery,  park-like  ground  into  a  scene  of  en- 
chantment. 

On  tlie  most  sunny  slopes  the  white-flowered 
fragrant  Chamrebatia  is  spread  like  a  carpet, 
brightened  during  early  summer  with  the  crim- 
son Sarcodes,  wild  Rose,  and  innumerable  Violets 
and  Gilias.  Not  even  in  the  shadiest  nooks  will 
you  find  any  rank,  untidy  weeds  or  unwholesome 
darkness.  On  the  north  sides  of  ridges  the  boles 
are  more  slender,  and  the  ground  is  mostly 
occupied  by  an  underbush  of  Hazel,  Ceanothus, 
and  flowering  Dogwood,  but  never  so  densely  as 
to  prevent  the  traveller  from  sauntering  where 
he  will ;  while  the  crowning  brandies  are  never 
impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  never 
so  interblended  as  to  lose  their  individuality. 

\kw  the  forest  from  beneath  or  from  some 
cornmanding  ridge-top;  each  tree  presents  a  study 
in  itself,  and  proclaims  the  surpassing  grandeur 
of  the  species. 

Yellow  Pine,  Silver  Pine  (Pinus  ponde- 
rosa). — The  Silver  or  Yellow  Pine,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  ranks  second  among  the  Pines  of 
the  Sierra  as  a  lumber  tree,  and  almost  rivals 
King  Lambertiana  in  stature  and  nobleness  of 
port.  Because  of  its  superior  powers  of  endurino- 
variations  of  climate  and  soil,  it  has  a  more  ex- 
tensive range  than  any  other  Conifer  growino- 
on  the  Sierra.  On  the  western  slope  it  is  first 
met  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  ft.,  and  ex- 
tends nearly  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  timber 
line.  Thence,  crossing  the  range  by  the  lowest 
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passes,  it  descends  to  the  eastern  base,  and  pushes 
out  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  hat  vol- 
canic plains,  growing  bravely  upon  well-watered 
moraines,  gravelly-like  basins,  arctic  ridges,  and 
torrid  lava  beds ;  planting  itself  upon  the  lips 
of  craters,  flourishing  vigorously  even  there,  and 
tossing  ripe  cones  among  the  ashes  and  cinders. 
The  average  size  of  full-grown  trees  on  the 
western  slope,  where  it  is  associated  with  the 
Sugar  Pine,  is  a  little  less  tlian  I'OO  ft.  in  height 
and  from  .")  ft.  to  ti  ft.  in  diameter,  though 
specimens  may  easily  be  found  that  are  con- 
siderably larger.  I  measured  one,  growing  at  an 
elevation  of  4000  ft.  in  the  valley  of  the  Merced, 
that  is  a  few  inches  over  8  ft.  in  diameter  and 
220  ft.  high. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  free  sunshine  and 
other  conditions  are  favourable,  it  present.s  a 
striking  contrast  in  form  to  the  Sugar  Pine, 
being  a  symmetrical  spire,  formed  of  a  straight 
round  trunk,  clad  with  innumerable  brandies 
that  are  divided  over  and  over  again.  About 
one-half  of  the  trunk  is  commonly  branchless, 
but  where  it  grows  at  all  close,  three-fourths  or 
more  become  naked  ;  the  tree  presenting  then  a 
more  slender  and  elegant  shaft  than  any  other 
tree  in  the  woods.  The  bark  is  mostly  arranged 
in  massive  plates,  some  of  them  measuring  4  ft. 
or  ■'i  ft.  in  length  by  18  in.  in  width,  with_  a 
thickness  of  3  in.  or  4  in.,  forming  a  quite 
marked  and  distinguishing  feature.  Tlie  needles 
are  of  a  fine,  warm,  yellow-green  colour,  0  in.  ro 
8  in.  long,  firm  and  elastic,  and  crowded  in  hand- 
some, radiant  tassels  on  the  upturning  ends  of 
the  branches.  The  cones  are  about  •'!  in.  or  4  in. 
long,  and  2i  in.  wide,  growing  in  close,  sessile 
clusters  among  the  lea\'es. 

Tlie  species  attains  its  noblest  form  in  filled- 
iip  lake  basins,  especially  in  those  of  the  older 
\osemite,s,  and  so  prominent  a  part  does  it  form 
of  their  groves  that  it  may  well  be  called  the 
Yosemine  Pine.  Itipe  specimens  favourably 
situated  are  almost  always  200  ft.  or  more  in 
height,  and  the  branches  clothe  the  trunk  nearly 
to  the  ground. 

The  Jeffrey  variety  attains  its  finest  de- 
velopment in  the  northern  portion  of  the  range,  in 
the  wide  fountain  basins  of  the  McCloud  and 
Pitt  Kivers,  where  it  forms  magnificent  forests 
scarce  at  all  invaded  by  any  other  tree.  It  differs 
from  the  ordinary  form  in  size,  being  only  about 
half  as  tall,  and  in  its  redder  and  more  closely 
furrowed  bark,  greyish-green  foliage,  less  divided 
branches,  and  larger  cones;  but  intermediate 
forms  come  in  which  make  a  clear  separation 
impossible,  although  some  botanists  regard  it  as 
a  distinct  species.  It  is  this  variety  that  climbs 
storm-swept  ridges  and  wanders  out  among  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Great  Basin.  Whether  exposed 
to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  it  is  dwarfed  like 
every  other  tree,  and  becomes  all  knots  and  an- 
gles, wholly  unlilie  the  majestic  forms  we  have 
been  sketching.  Old  specimens,  bearing  cones 
about  as  big  as  I'ine-apples,  may  sometimes  be 
found  clinging  to  rifted  rocks  at  an  elevation  of 
7000  ft.  or  8000  ft.,  whose  highest  branches 
scarce  reach  above  one's  shoulders. 

I  have  oftentimes  feasted  on  the  beauty  of 
these  noble  trees  when  they  were  towering  in 
all  their  winter  grandeur,  laden  with  snow,  one 
mass  of  bloom  ;  in  summer,  too,  wlien  the  brown, 
staminate  clusters  hang  thick  among  the  shim- 
mering needles,  and  the  big  purple  burrs  are 
ripening  in  the  mellow  light ;  but  it  is  during 
cloudless  wind-storms  that  these  colossal  I'ines 
are  most,  impressively  beautiful.  Then  they  bow 
like  Willows,  their  leaves  streaming  forward  all 
in  one  direction,  and,  when  the  sun  shines  upon 
them  at  the  required  angle,  entire  groves  glow 
as  if  every  leaf  were  burnished  silver.  The  fall 
of  tropic  light  on  the  royal  crown  of  a  Palm  is 
a  truly  glorious  spectacle.  The  fervid  sun-ttood 


breaks  upon  the  glossy  leaves  in  long  lance  rays, 
V)ke  mountain  water  among  boulders.  But  to  me 
there  is  something  more  impressive  in  tlie  fall 
of  light  upon  these  Silver  Pines.  It  seems  beaten 
to  the  finest  dust,  and  is  shed  off  in  myriads  of 
minute  sparkles  that  seem  to  come  from  the  very 
heart  of  the  trees — as  if,  like  rain  falling  upon 
fertile  soil,  it  had  been  absorbed,  to  re-appear 
in  flowers  of  light. 

This  species  also  gives  forth  the  finest  music 
to  the  wind.  .Vf ter  listening  to  it  in  all  kinds  of 
winds,  night  and  day,  season  after  season,  1 
think  I  could  approximate  to  my  position  on 
the  mountains  by  this  Pine  music  alone.  If  you 
would  catch  the  tones  of  separate  needles,  climb 
a  tree.  They  are  well  tempered,  and  give  forth 
no  uncertain  sound,  each  standing  out,  with  no 
interference  excepting  during  heavy  gales  ;  then 
you  may  detect  the  click  of  one  needle  upon 
another,  readily  distinguishable  from  their  free, 
wing-like  hum.  Some  idea  of  their  temper  may 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
they  are  so  long,  the  vibrations  that  give  rise  to 
the  peculiar  shimmering  of  the  light  are  made 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  per 
minute. 

When  a  Sugar  Pine  and  one  of  this  species 
equal  in  size  are  observed  together,  the  latter  is 
seen  to  be  far  more  simple  in  manners,  more 
lithely  graceful,  and  its  beauty  is  of  a  kind 
more  easily  appreciated  ;  but  then  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  less  dignified  and  original  in 
demeanor.  The  Silver  Pine  seems  eager  to  shoot 
aloft.  Even  while  it  is  drowsing  in  autumn  sun- 
gold,  you  may  still  detect  a  skyward  aspiration. 
But  the  Sugar  Pine  seems  too  unconsciously 
noble  and  too  complete  in  every  way  to  leave 
room  for  even  a  heavenward  care. 

Douglas  Spruce  (Abies  Douglas!) . — This 
tree  is  the  king  of  the  Spruces,  as  the  Sugar 
Pine  is  king  of  Pines.  It  is  by  far  the  most  majes- 
tic Abies  I  ever  beheld  in  any  forest,  one  of  the 
largest  and  longest-lived  of  the  giants  that 
flourish  throughout  the  main  Pine  zone,  often 
attaining  a  height  of  nearly  200  ft.  and  a  dia- 
meter of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  Where  the  growth  is  not 
too  close,  the  strong,  spreading  branches  come 
more  than  half  way  down  the  trunk,  and  the.se 
are  hung  with  innumerable  slender,  swaying 
sprays,  that  are  handsomely  feathered  with  the 
short  leaves  which  radiate  at  right  angles  all 
around  them.  This  vigorous  Spruce  is  ever  beau- 
tiful, welcoming  the  mountain  winds  and  the 
snow  as  well  as  the  mellow  summer  light,  and 
maintaining  its  youthful  freshness  undiminished 
from  century  to  century  through  a  thousand 
storms. 

It  makes  its  finest  appearance  in  the  months 
of  .Tune  and  July.  The  rich  brown  buds,  with 
which  all  its  sprays  are  tipped,  swell  and  break 
about  this  time,  revealing  the  young  leaves, 
which  at  first  are  bright  yellow,  making  the 
tree  appear  as  if  covered  with  gay  blossoms, 
while  the  pendulous  bracted  cones  with  their 
shell-lilce  scales  are  a  constant  adornment. 

The  young  trees  are  mostly  gathered  into 
beautiful  family  groups,  each  sapling  exquisitely 
symmetrical.  Tlie  primary  branches  are  whorlod 
regularly  around  the  axis,  generally  in  fives, 
while  each  is  draped  with  long,  feathery  sprays, 
that  descend  in  curves  as  free  and  as  finely  drawn 
as  those  of  falling  water. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  it  grows 
in  dense  forests,  growing  tall  and  mast-lilce  to  a 
height,  it  is  said,  of  -'iOO  ft.,  and  is  greatly  prized 
as  a  lumber  tree.  But  iu  the  Sierra  it  is  scat- 
tered sparsely  among  other  trees,  or  forms  small 
groves,  seldom  ascending  higher  that  ooOO  ft., 
and  never  making  what  would  be  called  a  forest. 
It  is  not  particular  in  its  choice  of  soil — wet  or 
dry,  smooth  or  rocky,  it  makes  out  to  live  well 


on  them  all.  Two  of  the  largest  specimens  I  have 
measured  are  in  Yosemite  Yalley,  one  of  which 
surpas.ses  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  growing  upon 
the  terminal  moraine  of  the  residual  glacii'r  that 
occupied  the  South  Fork  Canon  ;  the  other  is 
nearlv  as  large,  growing  upon  angular  blocks 
of  granite  that  have  been  shaken  from  the  preci- 
pitous front  of  the  Liberty  Cap  near  the  Nevada 
Fall.  No  other  tree  seems  so  capable  of  adapting 
itself  to  earthquake  taliLses,  and  many  of  these 
rough  boulder  slopes  are  occupied  by  it  almost 
exclusively,  especially  in  Yosemite  gorges  mois- 
tened by  the  spray  of  water-falls. 

Incense  Cedar(  Libocedrusdecurrens).— The 
Incense  Cedar  is  another  of  the  giants  quite  ge- 
nerally distributed  throughout  this  portion  of 
the  forest,  without  exclusively  occupying  any 
considerable  area,  or  even  making  extensive 
groves.  It  ascends  to  about  oOOO  ft.  on  the  war- 
mer hill-sides,  and  reaches  tlie  climate  most  con- 
.  genial  to  it  at  about  from  .'iOOO  ft.  to  4000  ft., 
growing  vigorously  at  this  elevation  on  all  kinds 
of  soil,  and  in  particular  it  is  capable  of  enduring 
more  moisture  about  its  roots  than  any  of  its 
companions,  excepting  only  the  Sequoia. 

The  largest  specimens  are  about  LjO  ft.  high 
and  7  ft.  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  brown,  of  a 
singularly  rich  tone,  very  attractive  to  artists, 
and  the  foliage  is  tinted  with  a  wanner  yellow 
than  that  of  any  other  evergreen  in  the  woods. 
Ca.sting  vour  eye  over  the  general  forest  from 
some  ridge-top,  the  colour  alone  of  its  spiry  sum- 
mits is  sufficient  to  identify  it  in  any  company. 
In  j-outh,  say   up  to  the  age  of  seventy  or 
eighty  years,   no   other  tree  forms   so   strictly 
tapered  a  cone  from  top  to  bottom.  The  branches 
swoop  outward  and  downward  in  bold  curves, 
excepting  the  younger  ones  near  the  top,  which 
aspire,  while  the  lowest   droop  to  the  ground, 
and  all   spread   out  horizontally  in  flat,  ferny 
plumes,  beautifully  fronded  and  imbricated  upon 
one  another.  As  it  becomes  older,  it  grows  strik- 
ingly irregular  and  picturesque.  Large  special 
branches  put  out  at  right  angles  from  the  trunk 
form  big,  stubborn  elbows,  and  then   shoot  up 
parallel  with  the  axis.  Very  old  trees  are  usually 
dead  at  the  top,  the  main  axis  protruding  above 
ample  masses  of  green  plumes,  gray  and  Lichen- 
covered,  and  drilled  full  of  Acorn  holes  by  the 
wood-peckers.  The  plumes  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. No  waving  Fern  frond  in   shady   dell  is 
more  unreservedly  beautiful  in  form  and  texture, 
or  half  so  inspiring  in  colour  and  spicy  fra- 
grance. In  its  prime,  the  whole  tree  is  thatched 
with  them,  so  that  they  shed  off  rain  and  snow 
likr!  a  roof,    making   fine  mansions  for  storm- 
bound birds  and  mountaineers.  But  if  you  would 
see  the  Libocedrus  in  all  its  glorj-,  you  must  go 
to  the  woods  in  winter.  Then  it  is  laden  with 
myriads  of  four-sided  .staminate  cones  about  the 
.size  of  Wheat  grains — winter  Wheat — producing 
a  golden  tinge,  and  forming  a  noble  illustration 
of  Nature's  immortal  vigour  and  virility.  The 
fertile  cones  are  about  J  in.  long,  borne  on  the 
outside  of  the  plumy   branchlets,  where  they 
serve  to  enrich  still  more  the  surpassing  beauty 
of   this  grand  winter-blooming  Golden  Rod. — • 
Srribner. 


Nurseries  in  the  United  States.— 
X  iew  years  ago  many  of  the  large  nurseries 
in  America  became  overstocked  with  saleable 
trees,  because  landowners  were  restrained  bv  the 
hard  times  from  purchasing,  .and  not  because 
every  one  had  trees  enough  to  give  a  good  supply 
of  fruit.  Taking  all  the  country  residents  together 
in  the  Union,  a  comparatively  small  portion  have 
as  yet  fully  provided  tlieniselves  with  orchards 
and  fruit  gardens.  Planting  fruit  trees  is  now- 
going  on  again  with  increased  attention,  but  one 
of  the  strongest  influences  in  favour  of  setting 
out  large  orchards  is  the  new  markets  which  are 
opening,  in  the  shape  of  the  vast  foreign  demand. 
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and  the  imraensG  home  consumption  in  tlie  'can- 
ning and  drying  establisliments,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  jellies  and  vinegar.  The  Gardener's 
Montldij  stated,  in  its  brief  report  of  the  late  nur- 
serymen's convention  at  Dayton,  that  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  railroads  alone  carry  annually 
40,000,0U0  dollars  worth  ot  nursery  products  over 
their  lines.  A  proof  nf  this  vast  trade  is  shown  by 
the  insufficient  appliances  which  Ihese  railroads 
seem  to  possess,  and  by  the  long  and  fatal  delays 
to  which  large  shipments  were  subjected  during 
the  past  season. —  i\miiir>j  Gcntlrman. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


GLADIOLI  AT  MANCHESTEK. 
T)i.\T  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  is  the 
home  of  florists'  flowers,  I  think  few  will  venture  to 
dispute,  and,  despite  the  galvanising  efforts  which 
ha^■e  very  laudably  been  made  to  revive  their  cul- 
ture in  and  about  London,  it  is  still  likely  to  re- 
main so  ;  the  north  generally,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
their  special  happy  ground ;  and  whetlier  it  be  those 
which  for  generations  have  been  esteemed  under 
that  title,  or  those  that  have  of  late  years  acquired 
a  reputation  sufficient  to  class  them  amongst  these, 
alike  the  same  zeal  and  devotion  to  their  interests 
are  manifested.  I  believe  the  idea  of  classing  Del- 
]  illiniums,  Phloxes,  Antirrhinums,  &c.,  as  liardy 
florists'  flowers,  and  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  as 
greenhouse  florists'  flowers,  is  simply  a  mistake ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum and  the  Gladiolus  to  that  honour  (for 
such  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  florists  it  is  esteemed) 
is  as  universally  admitted.  It  did  one's  heart  good 
and  made  one's  blood  glow  to  sec  the  loving  care 
with  which  florists  bent  over  their  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  shown  as  they  were  in  bottles ;  and  al- 
though I  have  always  and  do  still  protest  against 
the  dressing  of  which  they  are  the  unconscious 
victims,  yet  one  cannot  but  admire  the  love  with 
which  they  are  regarded  ;  and  with  regard  to  dress- 
ing, I  heard  an  amusing  dialogue  at  Manchester, 
the  gist  of  which  was  that  one  of  the  speakers 
would  have  liked  to  have  exhibited  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  but  that  he  could  not  dress  them,  "Oh !  " 
but  said  the  other,  "  there  is  old  So-and-so,  who  is 
as  good  a  dresser  as  I  know,  and  he  would  readily 
come  to  you  for  so  much  a  flower."  When  a  floweV 
requires  not  only  that  the  grower  should  grow  it 
well,  but  that  also  he  should  call  in  the  ser\ices 
of  another  to  twist  and  arrange  his  flowers  for  ex- 
hibition, there  is,  one  may  be  sure,  "  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.'' 

The  same  zeal  which  has  lead  to  the  continued 
and  earnest  culture  of  the  older  florists'  flowers, 
has  been  shown  in  the  growth  of  the  Gladiolus 
in  the  north,  and  both  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England  I  have  seen  as  grand  (if  not  grander) 
blooms  of  this  splendid,  but  most  capricious 
flower  as  ever  I  have  seen  anjTvhere,  and  the 
Manchester  Exhibition  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  season  has  been  an  exceptionally  late 
one.  Mr.  Kelway  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  when 
I  was  contemplating  a  visit  to  his  immense  "  cul- 
tures," that  his  were  not  in  bloom,  and  that  they 
would  be  at  their  best  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. I  had  myself  entered,  but  I  had  not  half- 
a-dozen  in  flower,  and  so  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
my  entry.  I  was  not  then  prepared  to  see  any 
flowers  shown  but  those  which  I  was  sure  Mr. 
Kelway  would  be  able  to  bring  from  his  twenty  acres 
and  upwards.  I  was  then  very  much  astonished  to 
find  two  stands  of  twelve  exhibited  from  Xew- 
castle,  which  for  purity  of  bloom  and  grandeur  of 
spike  I  have  rarely  seen  excelled ;  these  were  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Hark- 
ness.  When  Ireco'lectedthatShakespeare.whichis 
one  of  the  earliest  flowers  to  bloom,  and  of  which  I 
generally  have  a  spike  on  July  25  or  26,  was  not  in 
flowera  month  later,  lean  cometono  other  conclu- 
sion than  thatthese  were  grownunder  protection.  A 
white  flower,  such  as  Amalthee,  without  a  stain  on 
it,  must  have  been  protected  in  some  way ;  but 
even  under  the  glazed  cases,  which  many  florists 
use  for  them,  they  could  not  have  been  in  bloom 


by  August  21.  I  can,  therefore,  although  I  have 
no  information  on  the  point,  and  only  therefore 
write  on  supposition,  suppose  that  they  were 
grown  in  pots  under  glass.  I  have  grown  them  in 
that  manner  and  they  have  flowered  well,  but  I 
never  take  any  particular  care  of  tliem,  but  can 
fquite  readily  believe  that  they  would  do  well  so  ; 
indeed,  notliing  would  please  me  better  could  I 
afford  it  than  to  have  a  span-roof  of  glass  open 
at  the  sides  so  as  to  admit  thorough  ventilation, 
and  see  how  they  would  be  affected  by  it,  and 
whether  it  would  baflie  the  disease  with  which 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  is  the  cause 
of  so  many  dying.  One  very  seldom  hears  of  Po- 
tatoes grown  in  frames  or  greenhouses  suffering 
rom  disease,  the  atmospheric  influences  which 
most  unquestionably  have  to  do  with  that  most 
mysterious  plague  being  powerless  there.  So  with 
Tomatoes,  which  we  cannot  here  grow  now  out-of- 
doors,  but  which  do  well  under  protection.  And 
might  it  not  be  the  same  with  the  Gladiolus  ? 

The  long  rows  of  stately  flowers  which  Mr. 
Kelway  exhibited,  and  which  no  one  but  he  could 
do,  were  of  great  variety,  beauty  of  colouring,  and 
closeness  of  spike ;  but  truth  must  be  told,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  have  seen  him  exhibit  in  much 
better  form.  There  were  no  twelve  of  his  that 
could  compete  with  those  of  the  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son ;  but  then  Mr.  Kelway  could  not  possibly,  with 
the  immense  number  that  he  has  to  look  after,  take 
the  same  pains  that  those  who  grow  only  a  small 
quantity  can  ;  and  in  this  way  amateurs,  although 
they  cannot  grow  in  large  numbers,  may  some- 
times, by  the  very  care  which  they  are  enabled  to 
bestow,  outvie  those  commanders  of  large  batta- 
lions who  in  the  largeness  of  their  numbers  find 
a  perplexity  smaller  men  do  not.  The  greater 
part  of  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Kelway  were  his 
own  seedlings,  and  very  many  of  them  were  quite 
equal  to  the  French  flowers,  while  there  is,  per- 
haps, a  greater  variety  of  colouring  in  them.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  flowers  raised  20  years 
ago,  such  as  Meyerbeer  and  Adolphe  IJrogniart,  still 
maintain  a  foremost  place,  other  flowers,  such  as 
Hesperide  and  Victor  Jacqueminot,  which  are  evi- 
dently of  the  same  type,  certainly  not  equalling 
them  ;  and  to  those  who  speak  of  tlie  Gladiolus 
degenerating,  I  should  like  to  show  blooms  of 
Adolphe  Brogniart,  which  are  as  fine  in  size,  sub- 
stance, and  colouring  as  ever  it  was.  So  also  with 
Meyerbeer  and  others ;  and  when  care  is  taken  to 
secure  young  bulbs,  I  am  quite  sure  that  flowers 
will  continue  to  preserve  their  character  for  a 
number  of  years. 

■Why  will  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  persist  in 
having  their  exhibitions  on  the  most  inconvenient 
days  in  the  whole  week  ?  Their  large  shows  are 
always  held  on  Saturdays;  and  as  they  have  made 
their  autumn  show  on  a  Monday,  they  may  possibly 
think  that  it  is  only  absurdly  particular  people 
who  object  to  Sunday  work,  but  in  this  they  are 
mistaken  ;  and  if  ever  the  National  Rose  Society 
removes  from  there,  this  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  their  so  doing :  the  same  reason 
hindered  exhibitors  who  would  otherwise  have 
put  in  an  appearance  from  going  there.  I  wished  to 
exhibit  Gladioli,  and  could  have  done  so,  but  the 
day  of  the  week  made  it  impossible,  nor  was  I  able 
to  be  tliere,  but  I  see  that  the  Messrs.  Kelway  were 
the  only  exhibitors,  and  this  is  a  sad  and  very  con- 
vincing proof  of  two  things — the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing together  a  collection  of  these  flowers,  owing  to 
the  disease  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the 
little  interest  that  florists'  flowers  excite  in  the 
south.  Many  are  the  growers  of  Gladioli  I  have 
known ;  they  have  entered  on  the  pursuit  with 
apparent  zeal,  but  their  failures  have  disheartened 
them,  and  they  have  abandoned  it,  while  the 
northern  growers  have  kept  steadily  "pegging 
on."  As  to  the  advice  so  freely  given  of  growing 
seedlings  and  abandoning  the  named  varieties,  no 
true  florist  will  listen  to  this;  moreover,  the 
benefit  is  not  perceptible  ;  seedlings  are  affected 
in  the  same  way,  and,  of  course,  if  one  gets  a  very 
good  one,  you  are  as  anxious  to  keep  it  as  if  it 
were  a  named  sort;  yet  after^all  w'e  cannot  give 
them  up;  it  is  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers. 
The  Hollyhock  is  more  stately,  the  Dahlia  more 


brilliant,  but  for  grace,  elegance,  and  delicacy  of 
tint  there  is  no  flower  to  compete  with  it ;  and  if 
the  Rose  be  the  queen  of  summer,  the  Gladiolus 
may  well  claim  to  be  the  queen  of  autumn. 

Delta. 


Hardy  -water  plants.— Would  some  of  the 
readers  of  T)1e  Garden  kindly  give  me  in.struc- 
tions  how  to  proceed  in  the  following  case  ?  We 
have  a  large  tank  or  pond  here  in  which  I  want  to 
grow  Aponogctons,  Kyraphica  alba,  and  Callas,  and 
also  to  have  some  gold  fish  in  the  water.  The  pond 
is  4  ft.  7  in.  deep  in  the  centre,  sloping  to  about 
3  ft.  at  the  sides.  In  the  centre  I  have  placed  a  large 
pot  of  Callas  raised  on  a  pedestal  to  about  Z  in. 
below  the  surface,  but  the  other  things  I  should 
like  to  plant  in  the  pond.  I  have  a  small  Nymphiea, 
and  shall  get  some  plants  of  Aponogeton,  most 
likely  small  ones.  I  may  say  I  have  an  unlimited 
supply  of  rocks  and  pebbles.  My  own  idea  is  to 
fill  the  pond  with  these  to  about  2  ft.  6  in.  from 
the  surface,  filling  in  between  with  leaf  mould  or 
some  other  soil,  but  I  should  feel  grateful  for  ad- 
vice.—  ESQUIBEH. 

Pulmonaria  saccharata  grandiflora.— 

Tills  is  a  useful  summer  and  autumn  fine-foliaged 
plant.  It  blooms  in  the  spring,  and  as  its  flowers 
are  quite  red  is  for  the  time  very  effective;  when 
these  die  off,  up  comes  a  fresh  batch  of  leafag?, 
and  soon  the  plant  assumes  and  maintains  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  a  very  hand- 
some tuft  or  clump  of  beautiful  leafage,  green  in 
hue,  and  abundantly  spotted  all  over  with  grey; 
indeed,  will  compare  favourably  with  any  Dieffen- 
bachia  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  droop  gracefully 
outward,  and  big  clumps  at  times  ha\e  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  It  should  make  a  first-rate 
plant  to  edge  beds  of  dwarf  Dahlias  or  similar 
plants. — A.  D. 

Salviagesnerseflora  as  aborder  flo-wer. 

— Under  glass  this  Salvia  is  neither  so  floriterous 
nor  the  flowers  so  continuous  as  planted  out  in 
beds  or  borders.  Last  year  I  tried  a  few  plants 
outside,  and  this  year  many  more,  and  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  At  present  they  are  a  mass 
of  bloom,  need  I  say  of  the  reddest  crimson,  re- 
lieved by  those  rich,  velvet}',  downy  filaments 
peculiar  to  the  Gesnera.  They, too,  like  Begonias 
and  many  others,  are  too  often  nursed.  Flowers 
seem  unaffected  by  rain,  and  outside  assume  an 
agreeable  bushy  habit.  I  think  it  for  this  purpose 
superior  to  S.  splcndens,  S.  sanguinea,  or  any  of 
the  new  varieties  I  noticed. — W.   J.  M.,   Clonmel. 

Single  Dahlias.- -These  do  not  appear  to  be 
mucli  known  yet,  but  there  are  many  indications 
that  they  will  soon  be  extensively  grown.  Until 
last  spring  we  had  none  of  them  here,  but  at  that 
time  we  were  induced  to  try  a  few  ;  they  are  now 
in  bloom,  and  more  interesting  or  beautiful 
flowers  we  have  not  in  the  garden.  Being  new, 
small,  and  precious,  we  did  not  trust  the  roots  in 
the  open  soil,  but  put  them  in  pots  and  placed 
them  in  the  open  air.  Until  lately  they  grew 
robustly  here  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
ordinary  Dahlia,  gaining  a  height  of  about  2  ft., 
and  when  they  began  to  bloom  they  were  moved 
into  a  cool  conservatory.  It  is  here  they  are  now 
flowering,  and  the  blooms  are  opening  in  great 
perfection.  They  are  covered  with  buds  and 
promise  to  bloom  much  longer  than  we  could  ex- 
pect them  to  do  out  of  doors.  I'hcir  cultural 
requirements  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  thoot 
needed  by  the  common  double  Dahlia,  The 
collection  of  these  beautiful  Dahlias  shown  at 
Manchester  by  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  was 
admired  by  all  who  saw  them,  being  fine  both  in 
colour  and  form. — Cambkian. 

Androsace  sarmentosa.— The  growth  of 
this  beautiful  alpine  is  very  rapid.  Of  two  single 
crowns  which  bloomed  with  us  last  June,  one  has 
twenty  fresh  strong  crowns  and  the  other  twenty- 
one,  all  of  which  are  rooted,  and  should  be  bloom- 
ing plants  next  season.  If  they  increase  at  the 
same  rate  for  another  year,  we  shall  have  a  pretty 
large  stock,  and  the  larger  the  better. — Beock- 
HUEST,  Didshunj. 
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OLADIOLI  AT  LAXGPOET. 
Okly  those  who  \isit  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Kelway,  at  Lanpport,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  de- 
mand which  exists  for  these  charming  llowers. 
Homething  over  20  acres  of  land  are  there  occupied 
with  tliem  in  various  stages  of  growtli  from  seed- 
lings of  the  present  season's  sowing  to  the  large 
show  flowers  from  which  tlie  exhibition  spikes  are 
cut.  Tlie  Messrs.  Kelway  are  owners  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  land  at  wide  distances  ajxirt,  a 
circumstance  wliich  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 
changing  the  position  of  the  beds  of  Gladioli  as 
often  as  they  think  necessary,  and  they  use  this 
opportunity  freely,  for  it  took  us  several  hours  to 
drive  from  one  spot  to  the  other  and  examine  the 
stock  of  flowering  plants.  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  glorious  sight  that  met  our  view  as  we  looked 
down  from  an  elevated  position  on  8  acres  of  these 
noble  flowers  all  in  bloom,  the  breadths  of  whites 
and  reds  standing  out  conspicuously  with  all  tlie 
intermediate  shades  from  yellow  to  purplish  crim- 
son blending  beautifully  in  the  distance.  There  are 
1000  sorts  under  probation,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
see  how  few  had  obtained  the  required  number 
of  marks  to  place  them  in  the  front  rank,  so  par- 
ticular arc  Messrs.  Kelway  about  the  merits  of 
their  seedlings,  and  this  accounts  for  the  limited 
number  of  new  flowers  available  every  j'car  for 
sending  out. 

Varieties. — Inlookingoverthestockavailable 
for  distribution  this  autumn,  and  to  whichabout  It 
acres  of  land  are  devoted,  including  named  and 
mixed  varieties,  I  took  notes  of  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  flowers  as  follows  :  Auster,  salmon,  with 
deep  scarlet  stripes ;  Arimus,  scarlet,  with  car- 
mine shading  ;  Antrobus,  light  ground,  with  rose 
stripes  and  carmine  throat ;  Chamont,  fine  crim- 
son, shaded  with  purple ;  Ptolemy,  flesh  colour, 
with  purple  stains  ;  Hemon,  suljihur  ground, 
flaked  with  carmine  ;  Kanus,  light  plum  colour, 
white  lines  and  crimson  throat;  Matinus,  dark 
pink,  purple  throat ;  Fireball  (distinct  from  liall 
of  Fire),  striped  deep  lilac  ;  Tolumnus,  suliihiu" 
ground,  rose  veins,  crimson  stripes  ;  Yellow  King, 
an  old  variety,  but  one  of  the  best  in  its  way: 
Plitoria,  white  ground,  with  purple  throat :  K.  J. 
B.  Camm,  creamy  white ;  Archelaus,  lilac  striped. 
Besides  these  I  noticed  Bruce  Findlay.  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  Earl  Morley,  all  distinct 
and  good,  but  above  them  was  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  a  variety  that  always  throws  up  a 
noble  spike,  and  associated  with  it  was  Acrajjio, 
with  _  fourteen  flowers,  fully  expanded,  on  one 
.spike. 

Out  blossoms. — Besides  the  business  done 
in  dry  bulbs  a  large  trade  is  done  with  flower- 
spUces  for  decoration,  and  they  are  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  1000  spikes  beingsent  every  weekto 
the  Alexandra  Palace ;  over  6000  spikeshad  been  sent 
away  the  five  days  preceding  my  visit  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  Notwithstanding  so  great  a  demand  on  the 
resources,  there  was  an  abundance  still  left;  in  fact, 
there  were  Gladioli  everywhere,  and  one  felt  in- 
clined to  ask  where  all  the  corms  could  go  to,  but 
the  trade  is  not  confined  to  England  only  :  on  the 
contrary,  Gladioli  are  sent  by  this  nursery  to  all  the 
colonies,  and  to  meet  the  rcquirementsof  thetrade 
a  new  w.arehouse  is  just  being  finished  to  give 
raore  room  for  storing  the  bulbs  and  to  facilitate 
expeditious  packing. 

Seedlings. — Last  year  being  favourable  for 
saving  t  he  .seed  of  Gladioli,  there  is  a  large  breadth 
of  thriving  young  plants  in  vigorous  health  that 
will  in  due  time  ripen  oflt  corms,  and  from  which 
some  superior  varieties  are  expected.  One  or  two 
men  are  employed  in  fertilising  all  the  best  flowers, 
and  a  careful  record  is  kept  of  all  the  most  im- 
portant manipulations  and  of  the  best  breaks — a 
record  being  useful  for  future  guidance. 

J.  C.  C. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Dressing. — I  have  read  with  much  interest 
what  iias  recently  been  written  about  these 
flowers  in  The  Garden.  As  to  the  question  of 
dressing,  that  is  a  matter  that  may  well  rest  for 
tlie  present ;   certain   it  is  that,  however  nuicli  it 


may  be  objected  to,  exhibition  flowers  will  always 
be  dressed.  A  single  variety  of  a  Carnation  does 
not  require  dressing ;  but  a  very  double  flower 
that  has  so  much  of  the  art  in  it  "  that  does 
mend  Nature''  requires  that  the  petals  be  placed 
in  positions  in  which  they  can  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  that  the  pod  be  tied  to  prevent  its 
bursting,  so  that  the  ])etals  should  not  hang  in  a 
dishevelled  mass.  Another  delusion  is  that  if  a 
man  is  a  good  dresser,  he  is  sure  to  win  the 
prizes.  That  is  not  so.  Skilful  cultivation  is  as 
much  needed  to  produce  good  Carnations  as  it  is 
to  proiluce  good  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Orchids,  or 
anything  else.  This  I  state  confidently,  having 
been  a  suc'<'pssful  exhibitor  with  all  of  them. 

Best  time  to  purchase. — I  have  been 
tempted  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee  now  because  this  is  the  right 
time  of  the  year  for  those  who  contemplate  form- 
ing .a  collection  to  purchase  their  plants,  or  if  a 
collection  has  been  already  formed  to  add  to  it. 
The  plants  can  be  sent  to  any  part  at  this  season 
with  safety,  and  at  less  expense  than  in  spring. 
The  rooted  layers  are  carefully  removed  from  the 
parent  plants  with  as  many  of  the  roots  attached 
as  possible ;  a  little  damp  Moss  is  placed  round 
the  roots,  and  then  they  are  WTapped  up  in  small 
sheets  of  newspapers,  witli  the  labels  attached  to 
them.  As  soon  as  they  are  received  they  should  be 
potted  singlj-  in  3-in.  pots,  or  two  in  .a  larger  size. 
The  best  place  for  them  is  a  cold  frame,  and  the 
lights  must  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days, 
until  they  have  become  established.  After  that 
they  require  but  little  attention  until  potting 
time  occurs  in  spring.  We  generally  find  time  to 
look  over  them  twice  during  the  winter,  in  order 
to  remove  decaj'ing  leaves,  weeds,  or  green  mould 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Water  must  not  be  ap 
pUed  too  freely,  but  none  of  the  plants  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  it;  they  may  be 
injured  by  having  too  little  as  well  as  too  much. 

Air  they  must  have  in  abundance.  The  lights 
may  be  removed  night  and  daj-,  even  at  mid- 
winter if  there  is  no  danger  from  rain  or  severe 
frost.  A  damp  stagnant  atmosphere  with  too 
much  water  at  the  roots  would  do  more  injuiy 
than  any  amount  of  frost.  This  treatment  is  re- 
quired up  to  the  end  of  March,  when  the  plants 
must  be  sliifted  into  their  flowering  pots,  and  here 
there  is  some  danger  of  making  a  mistake  by 
placing  them  in  too  large  pots;  7-in.,  8-in.,  and 
9-in.  ones  are  the  best  sizes.  One  strong  plant 
may  be  jjut  into  a  7-in.  pot,  a  pair  of  weakly 
growing  ones  into  the  middle  size,  and  a  pair  of 
stronger  ones  into  tlie  9-in.  pot.  If  one  hap- 
pens to  have  but  a  single  pair  of  some  choice 
variety,  it  is  best  not  to  risk  them  both  in  one  pot, 
as  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  wireworm  may 
escape  the  most  Wgilant  search,  and  become  an 
inmate  of  the  pot,  when  the  chances  are  that  both 
plants  maybe  destroyed  before  the  marauder  is  dis- 
covered. After  repotting  replace  the  plants  in  the 
framcsin  which  they  were  wintered  untilthey  have 
formed  roots.  If  they  are  jjlaccd  in  the  open  air, 
exposed  to  all  the  rain  that  falls,  they  may  be 
injured  before  roots  have  struck  into  the  new  com- 
post. I  do  not  expose  my  plants  to  the  open  air 
until  they  are  fairly  established.  They  are  then 
best  out  of  dnors  until  the  flowers  open,  when 
they  should  either  be  protected  by  can\as  shading 
or,  better  still,  be  placed  under  glass.  They  must 
be  shaded  from  too  much  sun,  but  too  much  shade 
will  also  be  injm-ious.  We  in  the  south  are  most 
successful  with  plants  grown  in  pots  ;  and  yet  in 
some  districts  in  the  north  the  choice  exhibition 
varieties  are  gi'own  in  the  open  borders,  and  under 
such  circumstances  they  produce  flowers  that  can 
compete  favourably  \vith  the  more  delicately  nur- 
tured favourites  of  our  warmer  clime. 

Seedlings  are  so  easily  raised,  too,  that  every 
grower  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  should  also  be 
a  raiser  of  seedlings  ;  first,  having  savetl  their 
own  seeds,  as  it  is  not  so  interesting  to  watch  the 
de\elo[imcnt  of  plants,  the  parentage  of  which 
is  unknown.  The  crossing  of  the  flowers  is 
one  of  the  simplest  operations  in  gardening. 
Select  richly  coloured,  well  shaped  flowers  for  the 
pollen  parents,  and  do  not  intermix  the  classes. 


The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  frames  early  in  April, 
and  with  careful  management  they  will  make 
strong  plants  by  the  end  of  the  season,  when  they 
should  be  planted  out  in  beds  where  they  will 
flower  well  the  following  year. 

To'wn  flo'wers.  -It  cannot  be  too  widely 
known  that  tlie  Carnation  and  Picotee  arc  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  or  near  large  towns.  Evi- 
dence of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  wonderful  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Dodwcll,  at  Larkhall  KIse,  Clap- 
ham.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  has 
made  greater  additions  to  the  various  classes  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  than  all  the  other  growers 
combined  have  accomplished  in  the  same  period. 
Some  of  the  classes  have  been  quite  revolutionised 
by  him ;  notablj'  the  scarlet  bizarre  class.  Jlr. 
Dodwcll  sent  out  a  very  good  selection  last  year, 
some  of  them  even  surpassing  that  fine  old  variety 
Admiral  Curzon.  One  of  them  named  Fred  was 
good  enough  to  obtain  the  prize  as  the  best  Car- 
nation exhibited  in  London  this  year.  There  are 
other  distinct  and  good  flowers  to  be  seen  out  this 
autumn  well  worthy  to  be  added  to  the  most  select 
collections.  Harr\'  Turner  and  James  Mcintosh,  for 
instance,  are  good  growers,  and  yield  blooms  equal 
in  quality  to  those  of  Admiral  Curzon.  To  the 
other  classes  good  additions  have  also  been  made, 
but  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularise.  Jlr. 
Turner's  catalogue  likewise  contains  the  names  of 
some  good  flowers  that  made  their  mark  last 
blooming  season,  and  he  also  wisely  advises  his 
customers  to  purchase  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  ready,  which  will  be  about  the  20th 
of  the  present  month.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


Carnations  and  Picotees.— I  send  yon 
specimens  of  these  grown  from  seeds  got  in  Paris. 
Some  are  from  plants  two  years  old,  the  rest  from 
plants  one  }"ear  old.  They  have  respectively 
been  in  the  ground  during  the  two  last  severe 
winters,  when  the  thermometer  was  as  low  as 
zero.  My  practice  is  to  plant  out  the  layers 
when  well  rooted  into  the  bed  where  they  are  to 
flower,  and  I  very  seldom  lose  a  plant.  Potting 
them,  I  think,  makes  them  delicate. — J.  H.,  Edin- 
bitr'jh. 

Propagation  of  Arnebia  echioides. — 

Lately  I  liave  heard  from  several  gardeners  tliat, 
owing  to  this  plant  refusing  to  be  ])ropagatnd 
either  from  cuttings  or  seeds  ripened  in  this  coun- 
try, it  was  likely  to  remain  very  rare.  Of  course 
many  readers  of  The  Gaedkx  know  this  to  be  a 
mistake ;  but  as  there  maj'  be  others  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  in  which  this  plant 
may  be  freely  increased,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  subject.  Last  autumn  we  liad  a  plant  on 
the  rockery,  and,  being  desirous  of  increasing  our 
stock,  I  took  off  from  about  the  outside  of  it  all 
the  young  shoots,  cutting  them  right  from  the 
main  one.  These  were  put  into  small  pots  in  a 
little  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  little  bottom  heat, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  we  had  a  fine  batch  of 
plants,  every  shoot  having  rooted  and  pushed  into 
rapid  growth.  They  were  hardened  oif ,  an<l  placed 
in  a  cold  frame.  The  old  plant  showed  no  signs 
of  suffering  from  the  stripping  treatment  it  bad 
undergone,  and  this  year  it  has  flowered  abun- 
dantly. Has  anyone  succeeded  in  inducing  this 
plant  to  ripen  its  seeds  in  this  countrj- .' — B. 

Single  Anemones. — I  have  just  had  dib- 
bled nut  a  few  thousands  of  seedling  single 
Anemones  r.aised  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as 
ripened  in  the  summer.  I  selected  and  marked  the 
finest  and  richest  coloured  flowers,  and  therefore 
hope  to  have  in  good  time  a  very  brilliant  display 
of  bloom.  It  is,  1  know,  a  common  practice  to  sow 
in  the  spring,  but  so  many  things  need  sowing  and 
attention  then,  that  I  prefened  to  sow  at  once 
when  the  seed  was  ready.  As  a  consequence  1 
have  all  the  seedlings  strong  and  making  root, 
and  if  they  do  not  bloom  next  spring,  and  that 
would  be  expecting  too  much,  they  at  least  are 
not  giving  further  trouble  and  .a  season  is  saved. 
No  doubt  next  autumn  the  roots  will  want  raore 
space,  anil  that  they  can  have.  Excited  by  the 
early  rains,  old  roots  have  already  sent  up  robust 
foliage,  and  we  may  look  for  early  bloom.  I  sowe<l 
the  seed  in  fine  sandy  soil  in  shallow  boxes  and 
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placoil  it  under  glass.  It  soon  germinated,  and  has 
given  little  trouble.  It  would  be  of  good  service 
to  our  spring  gardens  if  the  Anemone  could  lie 
largely  restored  to  them.  It  is,  indeed,  marvellous 
that  such  a  beautiful  garden  11ovs-cr,  so  hardy  and 
giving  so  little  trouble,  should  be  so  little  grown. 
There  has  been  mucli  demand  for  some  of  the 
alpine  species,  and  beautiful  most  of  tliem  arc, 
but  for  abundance  of  bloom  and  rich  an<l  varied 
hues  of  colour,  the  garden  forms  of  A.  coronaria 
doubtless  excel  them  all.  Forty  years  since  single 
and  semi-double  Anemones  were  largely  grown 
and  were  most  beautiful ;  they  well  deserve 
resuscitation :  (ho  named  double  kinds  are  most 
superb  things.  Pans  of  tlicse  grown  in  colours 
would  make  a  brilliant  display. — .V.  D. 


EAMBLES  IN  DEVON. 


Winslade  Park. 
AVi.xsLADK  is  one  of  the  best  kept  places^  in 
Devon.  The  mansion,  a  large  square  Grecian 
structure,  occupies  a  rather  elevated  site  in  a 
well-timbered  parlc  of  about  100  acres.  The 
marks  of  antiquity  so  plainly  visible  in  some  of 
the  Devonsldre  seats  are  aljsent  here,  Winslade 
being  of  comparatively  modern  date.  But 
the  planting  has  been  skilfully  done,  and  the 
trees,  being  well  cared  for,  are  growing  into 
handsome  specimens.  The  soil  is  a  rather 
heavy  loam,  resting  on  a  deep  bed  of  red 
clay.  A  short  distance  north  of  the  hall, 
standing  in  prettily  planted  groiuids,  is  the 
church,  and  from  this  point  a  path  leads 
through  a  long  glade  or  avenue  of  Conifers,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Cupressus.pastaEhododendron 
encircled  croquet-ground  with  a  corlv-lined  sum- 
mer-house in  tlie  midst  of  its  soutliern  boundary, 
and  onwards  through  a  lielt  of  thinly-planted 
timber, till  the  lodge  is  reached  at  the  extremity 
of  the  park.  I  was  pleased  to  notice  tliat  amid 
the  rough  Grass  and  othernativeplants  an  effort 
was  being  made  to  naturalise  some  of  the  most 
suitable  kinds  of  hardy  plants  by  planting 
groups  andpatches  of  them  of  sufficient  size  to  take 
care  of  themselveswhen  well  established.  But  the 
chief  interest  of  the  place  to  a  gardener  lies  on 
the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  mansion  ; 
there  the  ground  slopes  down  through  a  series  of 
low  terraces  till  tlie  river  is  reached,  some  .'iOO 
yards  or  so  away.  Tlie  wall  of  the  upper  terrace  is 
adorned  with  vases,  which  are  planted  very 
effectively  with  bronze-leavedPelargoniums,con- 
splcuous  among  them  being  the  Black  Knight. 
On  the  upper  terrace  under  the  windows, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  central  path,  is 
a  chain  pattern  planted  with  low-growing 
fine-leaved  plants.  On  the  second  terrace  is  a 
very  pretty  design  of  beds  in  two  equal  parts 
divided  by  the  path  and  planted  effectively  with 
flowering  plants.  The  whole  of  the  beds  were  in 
good  order,  and  the  closely  shaven  turf  as 
green  as  if  there  had  been  no  hot  burning  sun- 
shine to  dissipate  the  colour,  a  circumstance 
due  to  regiilar  watering.  On  the  Grass  by  the 
path  at  regular  intervals  are  some  very  handsome 
pyramidal  golden  Yews  about  8  ft.  high  and 
well  furnished. 

The  Conservatory,  a  handsome  building 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mansion,  65  ft.  long  and 
40  ft.  wide,  contains  many  very  fine  specimens 
of  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  Musas,  &o.,  as  well  as  of 
flowering  plants.  One  plant  of  Bougalnvillea 
glabra  in  an  elevated  vase  was  especially  notice- 
able from  Its  size  and  profu.sion  of  its  long 
wreaths  of  mauve  bracts.  The  roof  was  orna- 
mented with  long  dangling  shoots  of  the  two 
Tacsonlas  Van  \'ol.vemi  and  exoniensis  mixed, 
and  amid  their  falling  wreaths  were  suspended 
by  chains  baskets  of  great  size  planted  with 
overhanging  Ferns,  conspicuous  among  them 
being  some   huge  plants  of  the   Maiden-hair 


(Adiantum  cuneatum').  Thebackwall  was  treated 
In  a  different  manner  from  what  is  generally  met 
with.  Usually  In  the  case  of  such  houses 
the  back  wall  Is  a  weak  point,  the  covering 
creepers  being  generally  shabby  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. IIere,onthe  contrary,thebaclc  wallis  made 
specially  interesting  by  suspending  against  its 
face  a  collection  of  basket-grown  Ferns,  in- 
troducing colour  by  means  of  Begonias,Paulcums, 
&c.  In  a  corner,  where  the  light  was  of  a  very 
subdued  character,  was  a  case  of  filmy  Ferns  in 
good  condition,  especially  Trlchomanes  trichol- 
deum  and  Todea  superba.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  people  with  tree  Ferns  and  low-roofed 
houses  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them  when  they  get  large  and  tall.  Some  two 
or  three  years  ago,  IMr.  Craggs,  the  gardener  at 
Winslade,  had  a  plant  of  Cyathea  medularis, 
whose  long  arching  fronds  had  reached  the  top 
of  even  the  lofty  conservatory  here.  lie  had  a 
tub  made  In  two  pieces  that  could  when  fixed 
upon  stout  supporting  stakes  lie  bolted  together. 
This  tub  was  fi.xed  round  the  trunk  of  the  Fern, 
about  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  filled  with  proper 
material  and  regularly  watered.  In  eighteen 
months  the  stem  had  thrown  out  roots  which 
had  established  themselves  in  the  soil  in  the  tub, 
and  then  the  trunk  below  the  tub  was  gradually 
cut  through  close  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
until  at  last  theplant  was  disconnected  altogether 
from  its  former  roots.  This  Fern  has  since  done 
well. 

Westwards  from  the  conservatory  and  the 
terrace  the  ground  has  been  treated  more  pictu- 
resquely. First  comes  a  small  Rosery,  then  a 
dell  in  which  there  is  a  pond  with  Water  Lilies, 
and  a  small  tree  covered  island ;  to  the  right 
is  a  small  rockery,  and  on  one  of  the  mounds  is 
a  very  handsome  plant  of  Retinospora  plsifera 
aurea,  12  ft.  high  and  about  8  ft.  through.  On 
the  lawn  near  is  a  well-furnished  specimen  of 
Abies  clanbraziliana,  (>  ft.  high  and  10  ft. 
through  at  the  ground  line.  Further  onwe  reacli 
the  banks  of  the  river.  A  brook,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Clyst,  which  flows  through 
the  low  grounds  at  a  little  distance,  was  diverted 
from  its  course  and  opened  out  In  front  of  the  man- 
sion into  a  wide  piece  of  water  furnished  witli 
a  cascade.  This  artificial  lake  forms  the  boun- 
dary to  the  ornamental  grounds;  on  the  other 
side  is  a  wide  stretch  of  grassy  meadow.  A 
gravel  path  400  yards  long  and  14  ft.  wide, 
bounded  on  the  river  side  by  a  low  balustrade 
wall  ornamented  with  vases  of  Pelargoniums, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  mixed  border  of  shrubs 
and  flowers,  backed  up  by  a  Yew  hedge,  forms  a 
grand  promenade  along  the  bank.  At  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  terrace  the  river  is  spanned  by  an 
ornamental  stone  bridge. 

Forcing  department. — The  first  thing 
that  attracts  attention  Is  some  well  grown  plants, 
seven  in  number,  of  Kalosanthes  cocclnea,  the 
worst  plant  not  less  than  4  ft.  through,  and  fit 
for  an  exhibition  table.  Near  here  on  a  coal 
ash  bed  is  a  fine  lot  of  Azaleas,  Acacia  Drum- 
mondl,  and  several  plants  of  Dalilia  Imperlalis, 
which  is  a  useful  conservator)'  autumn-flowering 
plant;  it  grows  10  ft.  high,  and  .somewdiat 
resembles  an  Aralla  before  the  flowers  appear. 
It  must  be  housed  before  frost  comes.  jMany 
other  interesting  plants  are  standing  about  or 
are  sheltered  in  a  cold  pit  near,  including  a 
good  batch  of  Amaryllis  and  Epiphyllums,  and 
large  panfuls  of  Achimenes  are  coming  on  for 
late  blooming ;  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 
should  be  more  grown  than  it  Is.  It  is  excellent 
for  pot  work.  In  the  pits  were  large  numbers  of 
Veronicas,  Hydrangeas,  Gloxinias,  Torenias, 
young  half  specimen  plants  of  Bougalnvillea 
glabra,  and  a  general  mixed  collection  of  autumn 
and  winter  flowering  plants.  In  the  open  air 
near  were  several  handsome  specimens  of  the 


very  striking  Laslandra  macrantha  florlbunda  in 
great  beauty,  and  a  good  collection  of  Chry.san- 
themums. 

Vines. — I  noticed  in  a  long  low  pit  rather  a 
triiuuph  in  pot  Vine  culture.  The  Vines  were 
growing  in  14-ln.  pots,  which  I  was  told  they  had 
occupied  for  seven  years,  and  had  each  3-ear 
borne  good  crops  of  fruit,  the  strength  of  the 
Vines  being  kept  up  bj'  liquid  manure  composed 
of  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  crop  that  was 
ripe  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (middle  of  July) 
was  certainly  a  creditable  one.  Mr.  Craggs  said 
he  used  the  two  substances  named  at  every 
watering  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  nitrate  to  two 
of  guano,  and  that  he  used  this  manure  for  neai-ly 
everything  that  required  a  stimulant  varying 
its  strength  to  suit  the  different  subjects,  in 
some  cases  and  at  some  sea.sons  giving  it  weak, 
at  others  using  it  strong.  I  can  say  from  my 
own  observation  that  not  only  tlie  pot  Vines, 
but  tho.se  also  in  a  low  lean-to  house,  and  young 
Vines  bearing  their  first  crop  in  a  new  .span- 
roofed  house  all  bore  marks  of  careful  manage- 
ment and  judicious  feeding.  In  discussing  the 
question  of  how  far  Vines  should  be  trained 
from  the  glass,  Mr.  Craggs  spoke  In  favour  of 
increasing  tlie  distance  commonly  employed, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  Mnes  in  the  lean-to  were 
at  least  2  ft.  from  the  glass,  and  finer,  cleaner 
foliage  could  not  be  desired.  In  the  new  houses 
the  young  Vines  were  still  further  from  the 
glass,  and  in  modern  houses  where  large  squares 
of  glass  are  used  and  not  much  woodwork  to 
shade  the  plants,  a  modification  of  the  old 
practice  of  training  near  the  glass  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, desirable.  Pines  are  well,  though  not 
extensively,  grown,  and  a  couple  of  houses  are 
devoted  to  a  healthy-growing  collection  of 
Orchids. 

In  another  span-roofed  house  is  a  collection  of 
Heaths,  many  of  them  forming  nice  little  well- 
flowered  specimens.  Heath  growers,  as  a  rule, 
like  to  have  their  plants  near  the  glass,  but  here 
they  were  standing  on  the  floor,  and  the  house 
rather  a  lofty  one,  but  I  should  add  the  glass 
descended  to  the  ground  line,  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  ventilation  was  absolutely  perfect.  To  this 
perfect  ventilation  and  the  abundance  of  light 
may  be  attributed  the  health  of  the  plants  thus 
situated. 

Orchard  house. — In  the  matter  of  glass 
structures,  Winslade  is  a  well  appointed  place, 
much  of  It  having  been  recently  erected.  To  the 
latter  category  belongs  tlie  new  range  of 
orchard  houses,  which  are  180  ft.  long  and  !■>  ft. 
wide  in  four  sections,  devoted  respectively  to 
early  I'eaches,  Plums,  and  late  Peaches,  Figs 
and  Apricots.  There  were  trees  trained  on  the 
back  wall  and  cross  trellises  all  down  the  front 
of  the  house  reaching  to  the  back  path.  The 
front  of  the  houses  being  low,  the  cross  trellises 
did  not  appear  to  offer  much  scope  for  vigorous 
trees,  but  Mr.  Craggs  said  he  should  allow  them 
to  extend  busli-fashlon  across  the  .spaces. 

E.  Hobday. 


DOUBLE  FLOWERH. 
The  Hertfordsliire  Natural  History  Society  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  secuiing  for  their  trans- 
actions so  admirable  a  resume  of  the  facts  which 
illustrate  the  homologies  of  the  organs  of  flower- 
ing plants  as  the  paper  by  the  liev.  G.  Henslow, 
recently  issued.*  The  whole  essay  will  well 
repay  perusal,  since  it  consists  of  a  t.nbulated 
summary  of  numerous  facts  of  structure  with 
numerous  references  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  Though  there  are  many  points  which 
invite  discussion,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
extracting,    as    peculiarly   interesting    to    flori- 


•  "  Homology  ami  Analogy  of  Plnnt  Organs."  Trans- 
actions of  the  HertforrtslUre  Natural  History  Society. 
Vol.  I.,  part  2.    December,  ISSO. 
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cvilturists,   the  part  relating    to    double    flowers 
(p.  6B)-  "  What  are  popularly  called  double  flowers 
may  have  very  different  origins     ...     It  often 
happens  that  a  flower,  though  apparently  quite  as 
double  as  some  other,  which  may  be  entirely  so, 
is  not  really  like    the  latter,   hence    the    fol- 
lowing varieties  may  be  distinguished  :     1,  car- 
pels only  petaloid  —  Anemone  nemorosa,  Viola, 
and  Gentiana  Amarella ;   2,  stamens  multiplied 
and    more    or    less     petaloid,    with     the    pistil 
normal  or   more  or   less  unchanged  —  Tacsonia, 
white    Hyacinth,  Chinese  Primrose ;  3,  stamens 
with  the  pistil  foliaceous  of  two  leafy  carpels — 
the   double  Cherry  ;    i,  stamens  with  the  pistil 
replaced   by  a  tuft  of  green  leaves — the  purple 
Hyacinth ;  3,  petals  multiplied  with  no  change  in 
stamens     and    pistil — double  Stocks ;    6,    petals 
with  entire  loss  of  stamens  and   pistils — Wall- 
flowers,   Kanunculus,    Rose,    and    many   of   the 
garden  double   flowers  ;   7,  Hose-in-hose  forms — 
1,   calyx   and    corolla   relocated   one    within  the 
other — Helianthemum  vulgare  ;  2,  calyx  petaloid 
— Prinmla,  Mimulus,  Azalea,  Campanula  pcrsici- 
folia;     3,   a    cataeorolla — Campanula;    4,    inner 
perianth     whorl     resembling    the    outer  —  Iris, 
Orchis.     It  must  not  be  supnosed  that  the  above 
cases  never  vary.     It  is  more  than  probable  that 

they  do The  conversion  of  stamens 

or  carpels  to  petals  may  be  incompletely  effected, 
so  that  just  as  a  distinction  between  \arescence 
and  foliation  may  be  made  when  they  become 
green,  so  petaloid  or  truly  petaline  may  be  recog- 
nised as  corresponding  degrees  of  metamorphosis, 
as  in  the  following  cases ;  1 ,  connective  only 
petaloid,  e.t/. — Primula,  Fuchsia,  Sec. ;  2,  fila- 
ment only  normal,  e.g. — Nymphsa,  Atragene  ; 
3,  filament  only  abnormal,  e.'/. — Hibiscus  rosa- 
sinensis.  Double  composite  flowers  are  due  (1) 
to  the  conversion  of  the  disc  pentamerous  tubular 
florets  into  ligulate  trimerous  florets  by  the  sup- 
pression of  two  petals  and  all  the  stamens,  while 
the  arms  of  the  style  undergo  a  reduction  in  size. 
Or  they  may  be  caused  (2)  by  elongation  of  the 
tube  with  the  five-toothed  border  more  or  less  sup- 
pressed. This  furnishes  the  quilled  form.  Or  (3) 
the  border  may  be  also  abnormally  enlarged ; 
hence  arise  the  dragon  forms  of  Chrysanthemum. 
In  the  double  I'oiusettia,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  brilliant  foliage,  the  doubling  merely  consists 
in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  coloured  leaves 
obtained  in  some  cultivated  varieties." 

G.    S.   BOULGEK. 

m,  Eennington  Park  Soad. 


Who  are  amateurs  ?— Tliis  question  is 

often  aski'il.  ;iiid  niily  tlie  other  day  at  one  of  our 
horticultural  shows   a  discussion   was  raised  on 
tlie  subject,  and  the  secretary,  on  being  ajjpealed 
to,  replied  :  "  An  amateur  is  a  person  who  culti- 
vates his  own  garden."  I  confess  that  this  defini- 
tion rather  astonished  my  weak  mind,   coming 
from  such  an  authority   on  a  .show  day.  I  would 
define  an  amateur  to  be  any  person  who  does  not 
grow  for  sale  and  for  exhibition  purposes.  Ama- 
teurs should  be  divided  into  two  classes.  No.  1,  to 
include  all  such,  whether  employing  a  professional 
gardener  or  not  ;  No.  2,  for  those  who  do  not  em- 
ploy a  professional  gardener.  The  question  then 
arises.    What  is   a  professional   gardener  1  and  I 
woulil  reply,  "  A  skilled  workman  who  earns  pro- 
fessional wages,  and   for  whom  his  employer  is 
liable  to  tax."  A  gentleman  cannot  be  said  to  em- 
ploy a  gardener  who  keeps  a  ])erson  who   assists 
occasionally  in  his  garden,  or  employs  a  labourer 
out  of  the  village  at  agricultural  wages.  Another 
question   has   been   asked   very   frequently   this 
summer  whether  a  gentleman  who  is   known  to 
sell  many  thousands  of  Roses  every  year  to  a  com- 
pany in  which  be  is  a  large  .shareholder  ought 
any  longer  to  be  allowed  to  exhibit  as  an  ama- 
teur, and  I  think  the  National  Rose  Society  would 
do  well  to  discuss  this  question  at  their  annual 
meeting. — Fair  Play. 
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PLANT  LABELS. 
Mr.  Wood  (page  202)  objects  to  paraffin  on  labels 
as  liable  to  injure  roots.  Paraffin  suggested  by  the 
committee  is  when  cold  a  white  or  nearly  white 
hard  substance  which  can  injure  nothing.  Mr. 
Wood  apparently  thought  of  paraffin  oil,  a  very 
different  substance.  The  label  prize  brought  out 
a  good  many  labels  new  to  me.  I  enclose  one  of 
Holly  and  one  of  Bo.x  wood,  which  for  some  pur- 
poses should  be  useful.  Some  Teak  labels  I  am 
trying  will,  no  doubt,  last  well,  but  the  writing  on 
them  is  so  far  not  very  distinct.  I  know  my  friend 
Mr.  Ewbank's  label  well,  and  think  it  an  admirable 
one ;  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders's  old  label  with  adcled  ones  of  its  own, 
but  it  requh'es  having  leisure  time  yourself,  or  an 
ingenious  not  fully  employed  gardener  to  get  them 
made.  If  Mr.  Ewbank  would  get  any  label  maker 
to  manufacture  them,  and  sell  them  cheap,  in  the 
black  paint  stage,  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be 
a  large  number  used.  I  do  not  yet  quite  admit  the 
impossibility  of  an  ideal  label ;  there  are  now  so 
many  ingenious  people  in  the  world,  that  if  a  want 
is  sufficiently,  clearly,  and  publicly  made  known, 
it  is  almost  always  supplied. 

I  had  last  week  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  P. 
Neill  Fraser's  labels /«  sjYit ;  was  very  mucli  taken 
with  them,  and  shall  certainly  adopt  them  for  some 
purposes ;  they  arc  by  far  the  best  zinc  label  I  have 
seen  for  some  out-door  plants;  the  zinc  is  about 
three  times  the  thickness  of  the  usual  labels ;  tlu^y 
are  9  in.  long  by  ^  in.  wide. 

George  F.  Wil.son. 


PLATE  CCCII.— THE  CAMASSIAS. 
The  Quamash  (C.  esculenta),  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  esteemed  of  our  garden  tJowers, 
belongs  to  a  small  genus  of  Liliaceous  plants 
confined  to  North  America.  There  are  three 
species  known,  and  all  of  these  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  with  regard  to  two  of  them,  ('.  Fraseri 
and  t".  Leichtlini,  botanists  are  somewhat  at 
variance  as  to  the  genus  to  which  they  belong, 
some  placing  the  former  with  the  Scillasand  the 
latter  with  the  Chlorogalum.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  running  through 
all  of  them,  and  they  are  not  lUiely  to  be  con- 
founded by  cultivators  with  the  genera  named. 

C.  ESCULENTA  (the  Quamash  or  Camass)  is 
the  one  we  figure.  It  is  a  native  of  meadows 
and  marshes  from  Middle  California  to  Wash 
ington  Territory  and  northward,  where  it  grows 
from  1  ft.  to  -J  ft.  high.  Its  stalks,  which  are 
stout,  rising  from  bulljs  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  bear  a  loose  raceme  from  ten  to  twenty 
flowers  about  2  in.  across.  The  colour  varies 
from  a  deep  to  a  pale  blue,  the  deepest  bein 
Browni  and  atro-ccendea,  the  latter  the  finest  of 
all  the  forms.  It  thrives  best  in  a  deep  rich  soil 
of  a  light  sandy  character  in  a  moist  situation 
A  bold  group  of  it  in  flower  has  a  fine  effect 
in  July,  and  it  may  be  used  plentifully  in  even  i 
small  garden  without  creating  a  monotonous  as- 
pect. The  bulbs  are  largely  collected  by  the 
North  American  Indians  for  food. 

C.  Leichtli.xi  (white  Camassia  is  nearly) 
related  to  the  preceding;  it  grows  often  on  open 
sandy  ridge  tops,  but  is  also  found  in  dry  spots  in 
sliady  ravines ;  its  bulbs  are  generally  deep  in 
the  ground,  the  base  in  some  stitY  moisture-re 
taining  soil,  .so  that  the  base  of  the  bulb  is  often 
injured  in  digging.  They  are  often  5  in.  long  by 
'2  in.  in  diameter.  In  lighter  soils  the  spike  of 
bloom  is  large,  being  t)  in.  long  by  4  in.  is 
diameter,  while  in  heavier  soils  the  spii;e  in 
sometimes  compounded,  and  contains  .several 
hundred  florets,  wliich  are  creamy  white,  and 
about  I  in.  in  diameter.  The  spike  often  readies 
■"!  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height.  The  cluster  of  leaves 
from  the  bulb  often  reaches  IS  in.  in  height, 
each  leaf  being  about  1  in.  across.  This  is  a  very 
liandsome  plant,  and  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
blue  (^tuamash,  and  it  is  far  more  vigorous  in 
growth.  It  is  a  native  of  British  Columbia, 
where  it  was  first  discovered  bv  Mr.  John  Jef- 


frey in  IS-").').  It  has  been  introduced  and  culti- 
vated by  IleiT  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden. 
Ea.stern  (Quamash. — Mr.  Thomp.son   thus 
speaks  of  this  new  plant  ;  "  It  is  a  native  of  the 
States  east   of  the  Missis.sippi.  Its  flowers  are 
rather  smaller  than  those  of  the  western  species, 
but  when  seen  in  perfection  it  is  scarcely  less 
attractive.  It  grows  about  \\  ft.  high,  with  from 
six  to  eight  leaves  rather  shorter  tiian  the  scape, 
the  latter  bearing  a  raceme  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
pale  blue  flowers,  each  about  1   in.  acro.ss  when 
expanded.  All  the  parts  of  the  flowers  are  smaller 
than  in  C.  esculenta;  the  style  is  scarcely  decli- 
nate,   and   the  segments  of   the   perianth    are 
marked  externally  by  only  three  or  four  nerves, 
tho.se  of  the  western  species  having  from  five  to 
eio'ht  nerves.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the  bulbs  of 
the   C.   e.sculenta   furnish    a  not   unimportant 
article  of  food  to  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia under  the  name  of  (Juamash,  and  those 
of  the  present  species  are  eijually  employed  as 
food  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  districts  where 
it  occurs."  Though  of  comparatively  recent  in- 
troduction to  our  collections,  this  Squill  will  not 
compare  with  the  older  kinds  in  point  of  beautj', 
and  is  much  inferior  to  the  old  Camassia  escu- 
lenta, the  flowers  being  considerably  smaller  and 
of  a  pale  purplish  shade  and  produced  in  short, 
dense  racemes.  It  is,  however,  later  in  flowering 
than  the  other  Squills  and  Camassias,  which, 
perhaps,  is  a  desirable  quality.  It  grows  well  in 
a  ligbt  rich  soil  if  sufiiciently  moist  during  the 
growing  season.  All  of  the  Cama.ssias  may  be 
propagated  either  by  dividing  the  bulbs  or  seeds, 
the  latter  a  slow  process.  W.  C 


A  NEW  FRUIT  PRESERVING  PROCESS. 
A  NEW  process  of  presen'ing  fruit  has  lately  been 
patented  in  Australia  which  promises  to  be  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.  The  inventor 
is  Mr.  A.  F.  Pulleine,  of  Hobart  Town,  and  his 
process  is  based  on  that  of  Jlr.  Alden,  but  differs 
from  it  considerably  in  detail,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  results  are  better,  fruits  of  a  very  deli- 
cate character,  such  as  Blackberries,  being  pre- 
served by  it  in  their  pristine  freshness.  The  a]iiia- 
ratus  be  employs  is  termed  by  Mr.  Pnlloine  the 
"  Automatic  Evaporator.''  He  claims  that  it  pre- 
serves the  natural  quality  of  fruits  or  vegetables 
of  any  kind  perfectly  free  of  impurity,  and  in 
sucli  a  condition  that  while  in  bloom,  appearance, 
and  flower  they  are  equal  to  the  fi-eshly  grown 
articles  they  can  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  in 
any  climate.  Further,  the  fruit  can  be  i)rcserved 
in  any  weather  whether  wet  or  dry.  A  large  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  fruit  preserxed  by  this  process 
are  being  exhibited  at  the  South  Australian  Ex- 
hibition now  open  in  Adelaide,  and  they  are  very 
highly  spoken  of  by  local  connoisseurs  and  fruit 
growers.  As  the  fruit  season  in  the  colonics  is 
almost  the  reverse  of  that  in  Europe,  and  large 
quantities  of  Peaches,  Plums,  and  other  valuable 
products  literally  go  to  waste  there  annually  for 
want  of  a  local  market,  if  Mr.  PuUcine's  experi- 
mental factory,  which  it  is  understood  he  proposes 
to  establish  in  Adelaide,  sliould  prove  a  success  it 
will  be  the  means  of  opening  up  an  important 
branch  of  export  trade  i)etween  the  coloniis  and 
the  mother  country  which  would  be  of  advantage 
to  both.  Fresh  Peaches,  Apricots,  Cirapes.  and 
Strawberries,  not  to  speak  of  Asjjaragus,  -would 
certainly,  if  obtainable  in  London  at  a  mod  -rate 
price,  as  Mr.  Pulleine  states  would  bo  the  case 
when  preserved  by  his  process,  be  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  our  dinner  tables  in  winter. 


The    "Wild    Garden :    or  our   Groves  and 

Gardens  made  beautiful  by  the  Naturalisation  of 
Harilv  Exotic  Plants ;  being  one  way  onwards 
from  "the  Dark  Ages  of  Flower  Gardening,  with 
sus-rrestions  for  "the  Regeneration  of  the  Bare 
licu'ders  of  the  London  Parks.  l!y  AV.  Robinson. 
With  ninety  Illuslration.s,  l)y  Alfred  Parsons 
Enaraved  bv  Huyot.Pannemaker,  Hydeand  Lacour 
The  Garden  Office,  and  through  all  Booksellers. 
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I'TvllT   TREE    CULTURE. 

The    pniniug-   of    fruit  trees,  particularly  tbe 
Apple   and  I'ear,   in   the  culture  of  -n-hicli  so 
many  people  are  interested,  is  a  fruitful  subject 
of  controversy — one  side  maintainini^  that  our 
present    fastidious    and   excessively   restrictive 
methods     of    pruning    and    training    are    un- 
necessary,   and     the     other     as     energetically 
defending  them.   It  is  strange  that  we  should 
still     be     wrangling     over     the     question    of 
bow  nmch  we  sboLdd  prune  an  Apple  tree,  or  if 
we  should  prune  it  at  all.  There  must  be  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way,  and  it  is  not  creditable  that 
at  this  day  neither  the  one  nor  tbe  other  has 
lieen  ascertained  satisfactorily.  It  is  a  fact,  too, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  disapprove  of  excessive 
pruning  as  practised  at  the  present  daj.that 
cultivatois  have  gone  back  rather  than  forward 
in  their  practice.  Half  a  century  ago  or  more, 
that  accurate  observer,  Thos.  Knight,  wrote  that 
"  pruning  was  not  often  wanted  in  the  culture 
of  the  Pear  tree,  which  is  really  nuich  encumbered 
with  superfluous  branches."  And  Abercrombie, 
writing  of  the  Apple,  said,  that  shortening  the 
shoots,   except  with   the  object  of  preventing 
deformity  or  securing  fresh  shoots   to  till  up 
sj-aces,  was  "not  merely  the  cutting  away  the 
best  and  bearing  part  of  the  branches,  but  also 
to  occasion  their  putting  forth  strong  useless 
wood  shoots  where  fruit  spurs  would  otherwise 
arise,  both  effects  greatly  tending  to  retard  the 
trees  in  bearing  ;  whereas  the  fertile  branches, 
being  cultivated  to  their  natural  length,  shoot 
moderately,  and  have  fruit  spurs  quite  to  their 
extremity."  Smce  these  days,  however,  a  new 
school    has    arisen,    which    teaches    quite    an 
opposite  practice  to  that  of  Knight  and  others. 
We  say  "  practice,''  for  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  our  present  advocates  of  the  knife  have  any 
theory  on  the  subject.  Puttin!?  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  dwarf  stocks — which,  for  certain  purposes 
that  will  be  specified,  are  excellent — it  may  be 
said  that  tbe  restrictive  system  of  training,  as 
])0urtrayed  and  advocated  by  the  De  Breuil  and 
Reims   school,    is   a    rule-of-thumb   one.    One 
would  have  thought  that  such  cultivators  would 
have   first  sought  to   discover    whether    their 
much-pruned   and  much-nursed  tree  possessed 
any  advantages  over  the  naturally-grown,  well- 
managed  orchard  ti'ee,  bush,  or  standard  that 
anybody  can  grow,  and  the  only  form  in  which 
Apples  and  Pears,  &e.,  can  be    cultivated  re- 
muneratively; but  no  one  has  yet  proved  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the 
restrictively  trained  tree,  no  matter  what  shape 
it  is,  hardly  ever  repays  the  cost  of  making  and 
training  it ;  and  some  of  the  fantastic  systems 
of   training  the   branches,  frequently  adopted, 
only  add  to  tbe  cost  of  the  system.   Our  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has,    ever  since   we  re- 
member, been  experimenting  in  fruit  culture, 
and  tries  all  modes  of  training  and  pruning  ;  but 
at  tbe  present  time  it  is  in  no  better  position 
than  anyone  else  to  tell  us  which  system  is  the 
best,  or  bow  far  pruning  is  either  good  or  bad. 
It  is  not  asserted  here  that  trees  that  are  so 
much  pruned  and  pinched  and  root-pruned,  as 
the  advocates  of  the  restrictive  system  recom- 
mend, do  not  produce  crops  of  fruit,  and  some- 
times even  good  crops ;  but  they  are  never  so 
regular,  and  seldom  as  good,  as  those  produced 
upon  trees  that  have  been  left  alone  compara- 
tively, or  upon  which  not  a  titlie  of  the  trouble 
and  expense  has  been  bestowed. 

Numbers  of  cultivators  have  become  so  wed- 
ded to  restrictive  culture  that  they  are  afraid  to 
confess  their  doubts  regarding  its  utility,  and 
blindly  stand  up  for  practices  that  are  indefen- 
sible.  If  our  knife-and-thiunb    men   want    to 


make  good  their  case,  they  will  have  to  do  more 
than  they  have  done  hitherto  to  prove  tlie 
correctness  of  their  views.  What  our  scientific 
authorities  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  failed  to  accomplish,  however,  any  intelli- 
gent cottager  may  prove  for  himself.  If  he  will 
take  two  Apple  or  Pear  trees  of  the  same  sort 
and  age,  and  subject  both  to  exactly  the  same 
conditions  of  cidture,  except  that  he  must 
prune  and  pinch  and  train  the  one  in  the  ortho- 
dox way,  and  leave  the  other  almost  to  take  care 
of  itself  in  regard  to  its  branches,  he  will  find 
that  the  latter  will  bear  fruit  soonest,  bear  the 
greatest  quantity,  and  continue  to  be  most  pro- 
ductive. From  an  festlietical  point  of  view,  also, 
the  tree  that  is  allowed  to  grow  in  its  natural 
way  will  be  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two.  This 
being  so,  what  possible  e.xcuse  can  anyone  have 
for  resorting  to  the  extreme  use  of  the  knife  or 
any  other  of  the  mutilating  processes  now  in 
vogue  ?  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that 
none  of  our  hardy  fruit  trees  require  pruning  in 
the  sense  of  shortening  back,  and  tinger-and- 
thumb  pinching,  as  advocated  and  practised  on 
dwarf  and  other  fruit  trees  at  present  (not 
grown  on  walls),  in  order  to  produce  as  great  a 
degree  of  fertility  as  a  tree  is  capable  of.  I  do 
not  assert  that  an  unpruned  Apple  or  Pear 
tree,  for  example,  will  produce  as  many  fruit 
buds  —  although     of     that     I     am     not    sure 


at    present — as    one   that   is  persistently   pin- 
ched   and     curtailed    in     its    growth     durino- 
the  summer  and  pruned  severely  in  winter ;  but 
it  will   produce  far  more   fruiting   spurs   and 
more  flowers  than  are  needed  to  produce  a  crop, 
and  as  heavy  as  a  tree  can  bear.   It  is  not   the 
most  floriferous  tree  that  is  the  most  fruitful, 
and  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  tree  should  be  en- 
couraged to  produce  flowers  in  excess,  which  as 
often  as  otherwise  indicate  debility  and  lack  of 
bearing  powers.  It  is  not  long  since  one   of  the 
gardening  papers  published  engravings  of  pyra- 
mid trees  at  Chiswick,  trained  and  pruned  on 
tbe   restrictive   system,  smothered   with    fruit 
buds  apparently,   and  we  wei'e   told  to  regard 
them  as  examples  of  what  a  fruitful  tree  should 
be  like  ;  but  the  idea  is  a  mistaken  one.  It  is  the 
tree  that  produces  a  fair  proportion  of  shoots 
and  flowers  together  that  bears  most  certainly 
and  bears  the  finest  fruit,  as  well  as  most  of  it  ; 
while  the  one  which   gives   us  the  proverbial 
"  sheet  of  flowers  "  too  often  produces  nothing. 
The  culture  of  fruit  trees  can  only  be  regarded 
from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view;  and  depend 
upon  it,  if  any  of  the  fanciful  metbodsof  pruning 
and  training  pos.sessed   any  special  merit,  our 
growers  for  market   would  have  been  the  first 
to  find  it  out.  But  where  do   you  find  market 
growers  who  copy  the  Chiswick  trees,  or  who 
read  De  Breuil  or  Rivers,  or  any  author  of  the 
same  school  ?    It  is  only  the  gentleman's  gar- 
dener who  has  not  to  render  a  debtor  and  credi- 
tor account  of  his  doings,  who  buys  fancy  trained 
trees,  or  tries  to  grow  them  :  and,  but  for  him 
and  enthusiastic  amateurs,  fancy  trees,  with  all 
their  fantastic  shapes  and  difiicult  culture,  would 
have  been  a  dead  letter  in  this  country.  They 
never  did  pay,  and  never  will  ;  and   it  is  high 
time  to  mend  our  ways. 

Stocks  and  Planting.— In  the  future  our 
fruit  trees  will,  in  all  probability,  be  confined  to 
a  fruit  garden  by  themselves.  The  plan  of  grow- 
ing so  many  fruit  trees  in  kitchen  gardens  is 
now  all  but  universally  condemned.  If  fruit 
culture  is  to  assume  the  importance  it  deserves, 
whether  in  private  or  in  market  gardens,  it  must 
be  made  a  speciality  of,  just  as  we  make 
specialities  of  other  garden  crops  of  less  im- 
portance. The  question  of  stocks  is  one  which 
arises  first.  For  tbe  Apple  we  recommend  the 
natural  stock  or  Crab,  the  English  Paradise, 
and  the  French  Paradise  to  be  also  used.  The 


natural  stock  produces  the  largest  trees,  the 
English  Paradise  next",  and  the  French  Paradise 
produces  bushes,  on  which,  however,  according 
to  our  experience,  occur  the  largest  fruit.  Large 
Pear  trees  should  be  grafted  on  the  natural 
stock  als3,  and  dwarfs  on  the  Quince.  Plums, 
Cherries,  &c.,  are  also  usually  worked  on  the 
free  or  natural  stock,  but  dwarf  Cherries  are 
possible  on  the  Mahaleb.  Large  trees  on  the 
natural  stock  should  at  first  be  planted  about 
10  ft.  asunder,  to  be  thinned  out  eventually  to 
■20  ft.  or  •■iO  ft.  A]iples  on  the  English  Paradise 
will  do  well  10  ft.  apart,  and  the  French  I'ara- 
dise  may  be  planted  0  ft.  apart.  Plums  and 
Cherries  will  mostly  require  a  space  20  ft.  square 
in  the  end.  It  pays  to  plant  thickly  at  tbe  begin- 
ning, if  in  the  end  those  trees  that  are  removed 
have  to  be  thrown  away.  It  does  not  matter 
much  v\-hether  the  ground  of  an  orchard  is  laid 
down  in  Grass  or  kept  bare.  A  bare  soil  must, 
however,  be  stirred  regularly  to  keep  down 
weeds,  and  the  ground  over  the  roots  of  tbe 
trees  should  be  mulched.  We  prefer  the  Grass 
orchard,  but  would  keep  it  closely  cut  by  the 
scythe  or  grazed,  and  would  always  mulch  the 
trees  with  the  short  Grass,  especially  dwarfs 
that  root  near  the  surface,  and  manure  them 
periodically  as  well. 

Pruning  the  trees.— Large  trees  of  Pears 
and  Apples  on  the  natural  stock  should  have 
stems  from  .5  ft.  to  Oft.  high — that  is,  standards. 
I'hose   on   the   English   I'aradise   called  dwarf 
standards   may   have   stems  .'i  feet    high,   and 
Apples  on  the  French  Paradise  should  be  grown 
as  bushes.  Pears  on  the   Quince  may  be  grown 
either  as  dwarf  standards  or  as  bushes.  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Apricots  all    bear 
in  the  same  way, that  is,from  buds  or  spurs  on  the 
older  wood.  If  the  branchesare  much  pruned,  either 
in  summer  or  winter,  they  will  be  forced  to  produce 
wood  shoots;  but  if  they  are  not  cutback,  they  will 
produce  fruit  buds  laterally,  and  extend  at  the 
extremities  principally.  Not  the  slightest  fear 
need  be  entertained  at.  any  time  of  the  trees  not 
producing  abundance  of  fruit  buds  of  their  own 
accord,  without  any  summer  pruning  or  pinching. 
Pruning  of  all  kinds  should  therefore  be  confined 
to  simply  thinning   out  the   shoots  where  too 
crowded,  cutting  such  as  are  removed  clean  out, 
and  shortening  the  most  straggling  at  the  winter 
pruning.  This  winter  pruning  consists  in  cuttiuo- 
back  the  most  straggling  branches,  in  order  to 
keep  the  tree  within  bounds  and  prevent  a  too 
straggling  habit ;  but  some  varieties  will  need 
no  pruning,  being  inclined  naturally  to  preserve 
a  compact,  symmetrical  shape.  Let  it  always  be 
understood  that  the  less  pruning  that  is  done  the 
better,  consistent  with  the  above  considerations. 
I'runiug  an  orchard  should  not  occupy  a  man 
more  than  above  a  day  or  two  once  a  year.  So 
long  as  a  tree  grows  witli  a  tolerably  round  and 
shapely  head,  not  too  crowded,  let  it  alone.  We 
have  plenty  of  trees  that  have  never  been  touched 
since  they  were  planted.  Chei-ries,  Plums,  Bam- 
.sons  especially  require  the  least  pruning;    but 
some  of  the  Apples  and  Pears  are  disposed  to 
grow  very   thin   and  tall   naturally,  and  such 
should  have  their  tops  cut  off  and  the  straggling 
side  branches  curtailed  ;  and  year  by  year  they 
will  gradually  conform   to   the   desired   shape 
almost  of  their  own  accord.  Trees  trained,  or 
rather  allowed  to  grow,  in  this  way  bear  crops 
years  before  pyramid-trained   and  other   trees 
produce  anything  worth  speaking  of,  and  in  two 
or  three  years  they  attain  to  regular  bearing  age, 
no  matter  what  stock  is  used. 

Experiments  with  trees.— .\ bout  si.xteen 
years  ago  I  planted  a  number  of  Apple  trees  on 
tbe  natural  stock,  on  a  piece  of  good  ground,  and 
let  them  grow  witliout  touching  them  with  the 
knife.  Some  of  them  reached  a  height  of  nearly 
30  ft,  n  a  few  years,  producing  long  shoots  an- 
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iiually,  and  preservinn;  a  thin  liabit.  All  bore 
famous  crops  at  the  same  time,  in  good  years, 
some  of  the  shoots  beinpf  literally  covered  with 
fruit  to  the  length  of  0  ft.  About  ten  years 
since  I  transplanted  the  whole  of  these  trees  to 
a  new  orclitird,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
tallest  of  them  in  stature  by  nearly  one-half, 
and  proport  ionatel_ycurtailingtheirside  branches, 
so  as  to  make  them  more  compact  and  con- 
venient; but  since  transplanting  they  have  not 
been  pruned,  and  they  have  continued  to  bear 
enormously.  A  little  later  I  planted  trees  ou 
dwarf  stocks,  low  standards  on  the  English 
Paradise,  and  bushes  onthe  French,  with  exactly 
tlie  same  satisfactory  results,  treated  in  tht 
same  way — that  is,  without  pruning.  The  dwarf 
standards — originally  bought  as  pyramids, 
pruned  on  tlie  restrictive  system,  but  denuded 
by  me  of  their  lower  branches  and  turned  into 
standards,  and  planted  on  grass — are  beautiful 
objects  when  in  fruit,  being  weiglited  to  the 
ground  with  the  crop  in  good  years.  Had  they 
been  .subjected  to  all  the  pinching  and  pruning 
usually  given  to  dwarfs,  they  could  not  have 
done  better,  nor  as  well  indeed,  and  yet  they 
have  hardly  cost  anything  at  all,  either  in 
pruning  ortraining.  Plums  and  Cherries  received 
from  tlie  nursery  two  or  three  years  since  be- 
have in  the  same  way,  the  ('berries  keeping 
tlieir  shape  and  bearing  immense  crops,  and  the 
Plums  only  a  little  less. 

RooTPnrxi.vG. — Unprunei  trees  are  benefited 
by  root  pruning,  like  other  trees,  but  they  do 
not  require  it  nearly  so  often,  because,  being 
allowed  to  extend,  ithey  run  themselves  into 
fruit.  Pruning  is  one  way  of  lessening  the  effects 
of  root  pruning,  and  curtailing  its  usefulness. 
Keep  np  the  demand  for  food  by  encoiu'aging 
a  large  breadth  of  branches  and  leaves,  and  re- 
duce the  supplies  by  curtailing  the  roots,  and  a 
decided  check  is  given  to  over-luxuriance  at 
once.  This  is  tlie  philosophy  of  root  pruning.  I 
may  just  add  that  I  have  for  many  years  tried 
the  effect  of  free  growth  and  shoot  extension 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  pruning,  or  none  at 
all,  upon  many  other  kinds  of  plants — among 
which  may  be  named  the  Hawthorn,  ('rat<egus 
pyracantha,  and  other  hardy  shrubs,  the  Bou- 
gainvillea,  Clerodendron,  Stephanotis,  Alla- 
manda,  Poses,  &c. — and  always  with  the  same 
result,  that  is,  of  running  the  plants  into  flower 
or  fruit  abundantly  at  an  early  age.  The  Cra- 
taegus pyracantha,  it  is  well  known,  does  not 
fruit  freely  when  young,  but  we  have  a  number 
of  quite  young  plants  liere,  growing  in  a  strong 
soil,  that  fruit  in  the  most  profuse  manner.  Let 
the  branches  extend,  and  never  shorten  them, 
and  each  one  will  produce  dense  wreaths  of 
berries.  It  is  only  wlien  you  begin  to  crop  tlie 
shoots,  as  they  do  Pears  and  Apples,  that  they 
cease  to  bear  fruit. — .T.  S.  W.,  in  Field. 

[We  ha^■e  seen  the  trees  in  our  correspondent's 
garden,  and  can  attest  that  they  are  as  full  of 
fruit  as  anyone  coidd  desire. — En.] 


THE  DAMSON  CROP  IN  KENT. 
This  is  truly  a  marvellous  crop  tliis  season,  for  in 
addition  to  the  fruit  bcinp;  thick  upon  the  trees, 
the  late  rains  have  swelled  it  up  to  such  a  size 
as  is  seldom  seen  even  in  the  case  of  a  light  crop, 
and  we  hear  of  contracts  being  made  for  thousands 
of  bushels  at  from  5s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  bushel.  The 
Farleigh  Prolific  is,  as  usual,  so  thickly  beset  with 
fruit,  that  sprays  of  it  more  resemble  clusters  of 
Grapes  than  ordinary  branches  of  Dam.sons.  It  is 
singular  to  note  how  the  south  and  west  sides  of 
the  trees  are  loaded,  wliile  the  north  and  east  are 
nearly  bare,  plainly  showing  how  destructive  are 
the  effects  of  withering  winds  from  those  quarters, 
and  how  valuable  would  be  any  kind  of  shelter. 
The  old  sweet  round  Damson  is  also  bearing  freely 
this  year,  as  is  also  the  large  Cheshire  or  I'run'e 


Damson,  the  fruits  of  which  arc  like  little  Plums. 
This  kind  makes  a  beautiful  spreading  tree,  many 
of  which  in  this  locality  are  now  propped  up  with 
cross-bearers  for  the  outer  branches  to  rest  on. 
Bullaces,  both  the  white  and  Shepherd's  (a  large 
round  kind  that  grows  here),  are  largely  used  for 
preserving  puqioses,  being  very  like  a  Green  Gage. 
Enormous  quantities  of  Plums  being  now  used  by 
tlie  jam  factories,  the  cheapest  article  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  is  the  one  selected.  The  Bul- 
laces are  also  useful  for  culinary  purposes  after 
the  majority  of  Plums  are  over,  and  even  in  private 
gardens  a  tree  or  two  of  them  on  which  the  fruit 
is  allowed  to  hang  till  it  is  fully  ripe  is  generally 
appreciated  about  the  middle  of  October.  They 
will  grow  in  any  waste  corner,  and  after  planting 
only  need  the  strong  shoots  to  be  shortened  at  the 
winter  pruning  to  ensure  fertility.  J.  G. 

Linton. 


MEALY  BUG  ON  VINES. 
Thrips,  red  spider,  and  aphides  have  always  been 
known  to  be  unwelcome  visitors,  but  troublesome 
and  injurious  as  tliese  are,  they  can  be  more  easily 
kept  in  check  than  mealy  bug  ;  its  rate  of  incresise 
is  so  rapid,  and  its  natural  habit  of  insinuating 
itself  into  every  crack  or  inequalitj-  so  great,  as  to 
cause  no  end  of  labour  to  eradicate  it.  For  this 
reason  I  some  time  back  gave  an  account  of  an 
instance  that  had  come  under  my  notice  of  a  suc- 
cessful application  to  Vines  of  a  mixture-  -the  ac- 
tive agent  in  which  was  gas  tar;  the  operation  I 
tlien  gave  details  of  met  with  an  off-handed  con- 
demnation from  one  or  two  corresjDOndents  in  The 
Gaeden.  I  should  not  have  again  noticed  the 
subject  but  for  the  double  reason  that  the  use  of 
the  mixture  has  now  been  proved  to  be  completely 
successful,  and  the  remedy  inexpensive  both  in 
labour  and  materials,  a  matter  worth  taking  into 
account.  M'hen  I  saw  the  Vinesat  Lambton  Castle — 
the  place  where  the  remedy  was  tried — and  noticed 
the  condition  they  were  in,  without  a  trace  of  the 
slightest  injury  or  a  single  remaining  bug,  I 
was  at  once  convinced,  notwithstanding  the 
suspicious  character  which  this  tar  has  'generally 
had  with  most  people,  so  far  as  its  being  in- 
jurious to  plant  lite,  that,  used  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, it  is  equally  as  harmless  to  the  Vines  as  it 
is  effectual  in  eradicating  the  bugs.  This  is  now 
proved  by  the  grand  clusters  of  Grapes  from  these 
tar-dressed  Vines,  with  which  Mr.  Hunter  took 
the  leading  prizes  at  the  late  JIanchestershow,  at 
wdiich  place  still  further  evidence  of  the  safety 
and  efficiency  of  the  tar-dressing  was  present  in 
the  unusually  fine  Grapes  in  the  two  collections 
of  fruit  shown  successfully  by  Mr.  Austen,  who 
last  winter  dressed  the  Vines  that  bore  them 
with  gas  tar,  but  not  in  the  weak,  much-diluted 
stare  that  was  so  summarily  condemned  in  Mr. 
Hunter's  case,  for  Mr.  Austen  applied  his  dressing 
half  tar  and  half  water  with  just  as  mucli  clay  as 
was  needed  to  bring  it  to  the  right  consistency  for 
laying  on,  and  in  the  case  of  these  Ashton  Court 
Vines  the  loose  bark  was  stripped  off  before  they 
were  dressed.  I  saw  them  just  as  the  crop  was 
ripening,  and  so  heavily  had  the  strong  mixture 
been  laid  on  that  the  canes  were  then  as  black  as 
shoe-leather.  But  the  success  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
weak  application  of  the  material  shows  that  there 
is  no  need  to  use  it  nearly  so  strong  as  Mr.  Austen 
did.  Although,  as  I  have  alreadj-  intimated,  even 
the  name  of  this  tar  in  contact  with  vegetable 
life  has  a  suspicious  sound,  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  from  its  being  so  much  thicker, 
with  the  consequent  less  ability  to  penetrate,  it 
requires  far  less  care  in  using  than  an  extremely 
penetrating  hquid  like  paraflin.  Even  when  the 
latter  is  very  mucli  reduced  in  strength,  despite 
the  mischief  that  is  still  often  doneby  the  in- 
cautious use  of  paraffin,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  that  has  ever  appeared  for  the  certain  and 
cheap  destruction  of  insects  that  prey  upon  culti- 
vated plants.  o.  P. 


procure  runners  for  forcing  instead  of  having  tn 
go  to  our  bearing  beds  for  them.  During  the  ex- 
treme heat  and  drought  that  prevailed  at  that 
time  fruiting  plants  made  scarcely  any  runncr>, 
but  J'oung  single  rows  of  late  jjlanted  ones  sent 
out  a  plentiful  supply.  We,  therefore,  had  our 
stock  for  early  forcing  in  fruiting  pots  before  tho.-e 
who  depended  on  older  plants  could  get  sufficient 
runners  layered,  and  in  addition  to  this  advantage 
it  is  a  great  gain  to  have  the  fruiting  beds  left 
undisturbed  ;  for  if  layering  is  not  done  until 
after  the  fruit  is  g.athered,  it  is  too  late  to  expect 
very  early  Strawberries  the  following  year.  \Vc 
are  now  planting  out  runners  for  suppljing  next 
year's  la\'ers  in  single  lines  by  brick  edgings  ; 
they  thus  occupy  but  little  space  and  are  ea-sily 
kept  distinct.  Anyone  who  has  not  yet  tried  this 
system  should  adopt  it  at  once,  for  I  find  that  good 
healthy  runners  are  worth  all  the  trouble  bestowed 
on  them  in  this  respect.  Young  plants  on  fresh 
soil  are  seldom  infested  with  spider,  mildew,  or 
the  various  pests  to  which  Strawberries  in  older 
beds  are  liable. — J.  GROOM. 


Planting  Stra-wberries  for  runners.— 

The  past  season  convinced   us  of  the  advisability 
of  having  rows  of  young  plants  from   which  to 


HOOT     PRUNING. 

If  more  care  were  exercised  in  the  planting  oE 

fruit  trees  in  suitable  positions,  root  pruning  would 
rarely  be  heard  of.  In  the  case  of  other  trees 
Nature  produces  abundant  crops  of  fruit  without 
root  prunmg.  Look  at  the  crops  of  Acorns,  Beech- 
mast,  Sweet  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  Haws,  Holly 
berries.  Mountain  Ash  berries,  and  many  other 
fruits  that  are  produced  in  great  abundance  from 
year  to  year.  Do  they  require  root  pruning? 
Myriads  of  Apples  and  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  other  fruits  are  also  as  productive,  yet  the 
roots  are  never  touched  from  the  time  of  planting, 
except  where  in  the  course  of  cultivation  the  soil 
above  them  is  forked  over.  In  market  gardens, 
though  the  trees  are  grown  naturally,  there  is 
nevertheless  good  culture,  and  if  the  knife  is 
somewluat  spared  the  pruning  saw  is  not,  because 
experience  shows  that  to  secure  good  crops  it  is 
nut  nccessaiw  barbai'ously  to  hack  the  roots,  or  to 
be  always  cutting  away  the  season's  growth,  but 
rather  judiciously  to  thin  out  the  branches  that 
year  after  year  fill  the  tree  beyond  its  re- 
quirements. Some  plead  for  root  pruning  wall 
trees  and  espaliers.  Why  ?  Is  it  because  these 
make  more  wood  than  can  be  utilised  .'  If  so,  does 
not  this  show  that  the  evil  begins  by  planting  in 
soil  that  is  too  rich  .'  and  does  not'this  cry  for  root 
pruning  arise  in  all  cases  from  this  same  cause  .' 
A  border  that  is  to  be  planted  with  wall  trees  is 
trenched  perhaps  4  ft.  in  depth,  is  heavily  ma- 
nured, and  when  the  trees  are  planted  the  soil 
is  further  loaded  with  manure,  even  to  heavy 
mulchings.  It  is  thus  inevitable  that  the  trees  fed 
and  stimulated  in  this  way  will  produce  wooil 
filled  witli  crude  juices.  Is  it  good  culture  thus  to 
produce  wood  that  must  needs  be  either  ampu- 
tated or  brought  into  proper  condition  by  root 
pruning  or  by  bringing  the  tree  into  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation  ? 

What  must  be  obvious  is  that  high  class  vege- 
table culture  and  that  of  fniits,  excepting  per- 
haps Strawberries,  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  garden.  Fruit  trees,  whether  on  walls  or 
as  espaliers  or  in  any  other  way,  do  not  need  the 
gross  stimulus  given  to  garden  vegetables.  If  these 
were  grown  elsewhere  the  rank  growth  so  much 
and  so  fitly  deprecated  could  not  exist.  It  is  a 
curious  tiling  that  we  never  root  prune  vines,  nor 
Peach  trees  planted  within  a  house ;  there  it  is 
desired  to  encourage  all  possible  growth,  and  to  fill 
the  house  and  border  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
top  growth  is  balanced  by  the  power  of  the  roots 
w  hicn  have  no  excessive  feeding  ground,  but  only 
the  needed  space  .and  the  necessary  stimulus.  Why, 
then,  should  outside  borders  for  wall  trees  be  made 
so  much  richer  than  the  inside  borders  of  fruit 
houses  ?  In  the  latter  ease  if  rich  and  full  of 
nutriment  at  least  the  additional  heat  found  under 
gla.ss  will  promote  the  maturation  of  the  wood  ; 
but  outside  where  the  warmth  is  less  and  inter- 
mittent, the  most  luxuriant  growth  is  encouraged 
by  highly  manured    borders.   It  has  been  stated 
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that  good  results  have  in  many  places  been  obtained 
from  root-pruned  trees,  whilst  unprnned  orchards 
have  been  bare.  That  remark  carries  little  force, 
because  it  is  a  fact  that  the  best  crops  during  the 
past  sparse  fruiting  season  have  been  obtained 
from  these  same  unpruned  orchard  trees.  It  is  the 
natural  equalisation  of  root  and  head  by  Nature 
which  has  produced  these  crops  ;  the  soil  is  suited 
for  its  intended  purpose,  and  the  trees,  if  not  luxu- 
riant, are  at  least  healthy.  It  is  admitted  that  m 
many  cases  root-pruning  has  been  carried  to  ex- 
cess, and  that  it  is  so  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
What  the  inexperienced  wish  to  learn  is,  not 
when  root-pruning  should  be  performed,  but  how 
to  avoid  the  production  of  such  a  state  of  growth 
in  trees  as  shall  render  it  necessary,  and  to  say 
that  if  in  planting  fruit  trees  the  grossly  stimu- 
lated soil  needful  for  the  culture  of  vegetables  be 
avoided,  and  soil  of  »■  less  fatty  nature  be  planted, 
with  the  needful  manuring  given  from  above  m 
the  shape  of  top-dressings,  the  rank  growth  will 
not  come,  and  root-pruning  will  not  be  needed. 
The  employment  of  dwarfing  stocks,  such  as  the 
Paradise,  Quince,  and  Malaheb,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  fruits  in  kitchen  gardens.  The  ob- 
ject for  grafting  upon  these  is  to  secure  that 
dwarfing  and  moderate 
growth  that  cannot  be 
had  when  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Cherries  are  worked 
upon  common  stocks  and 
planted  in  rich  soil.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  These 
stocks  naturally  are  not 
sub  -  soil,  but  surface 
rooters.  They  throw  out  a 
quantity  of  fibrous  roots, 
but  no  main  or  deep 
roots,  and  thus  pruning 
is  not  required.  This  cer- 
tainly is  a  wiser  and  more 
consistent  method  of 
promoting  the  p'-oduc- 
tion  of  fruit  crops  than 
the  planting  trees  that 
will  produce  only  wood 
filled  with  crude  juices. 

Jly  original  protest  against  the  recommendation 
to  root  prune  fruit  trees  was  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  trees  will  be  called  upon 
naturally  to  carry  and  mature  next  season  very 
heavy  crops  of  fruit,  and  that  to  cut  away  the 
main  sources  of  the  supply  of  nutriment  needed 
for  such  a  labour  would  indeed  be  madness.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  routine  about  some  of  our  regular 
cultural  directions.  One  advises  a  thing,  and  then 
another,  soraewhat  unthinkingly  perhaps,  does  the 
same,  and  then  it  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  necessary  and  exact  course  of  procedure.  Our 
forefathers,  many  of  whom  were  tirst-class  fruit 
growers,  could  get  fine  crops  of  out-door  fruits,  far 
better,  perhaps,  than  we  get  now,  without  root 
pruning.  Probably  they  knew  as  much  about  crude 
juices  and  other  elements  of  plant  physiology  as 
we  do,  but  they  at  least  got  fine  fruit  crops. 
^\'here  are  now  to  be  seen  the  Peach  walls  that 
could  be  shown  oO  years  since  ?  trees  that  did  not 
die  after  a  sliort  life  of  five  years,  but  produced 
heavy  crops  for  a  generation.  Modern  cultivators 
now  declare  that  the  seasons  have  changed  ad- 
versely for  out-door  fruit  culture,  and  that  the 
wood  does  not  ripen  as  it  used  to  do,  whilst  dis- 
eases and  blights  are  more  prevalent.  If  this  be 
so,  does  it  not  i:ioint  the  moral  that  to  promote  by 
powerful  stimulus  coarse  luxuriant  wood  that  the 
season  cannot  ripen  is  to  err  ?  and  that  wliat  should 
be  aimed  for  is  rather  the  production  of  liard 
mature  growth,  moderate  in  size  and  quantity,  and 
of  such  a  nature  as  shall  with  small  ripening  influ- 
ences become  fruitful  i  A.  D. 


2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length,  hanging  down  to  the  ground 
under  the  weight.  It  is  a  pretty  medium  sized 
Pear  of  a  brownish  or  slight  russetty  hue  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Whilst  I  used  the  knife  about 
these  trees  I  got  no  fruit  worth  mentioning,  but 
now  they  fruit  amazingly  ;  indeed,  buds  adorn 
the  other  wood  all  over  the  tree  again,  and  pro- 
mise a   good  crop  next  year  also. — A.  D. 

Bell  bird-scarer.— It  may  be  interesting 
to  some  of  your  readers  who  happen  to  liave  a  few 
large  Cherry  trees  in  their  orchards  to  know  that 
a  bird-scarer  we  have  tried  this  season  has  been 
most  successful  in  keeping  ofE  the  many  thousands 
of  starlings  (other  birds  equally  well),  which  in 
former  years  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  Cherries 
from  trees  too  big  to  net,  and  too  few  to  pay  to 
keep  a  "  boy  scarer  "  for  several  weeks  together, 
as  the  large  fruit-growers  do.  I  was  induced  to  try 
this  "  machine "  from  hearing  that  a  bell  in  a 
Cherry  tree  was  a  good  "  bird  scarer,"  but  as  I 
did  not  see  the  fun  of  having  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
string  tied  to  my  big  toe  all  night  (which  was  one 
way  suggested),  in  order  to  ring  the  bell  at  the 
important  hour  of  sunrise,  I  got  the  gardener,  who 
is  a  handy  man,  to  make  a  windmill  about  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  witli  a  bell  fastened  to  the  shaft,  and  a 


broad  tail  to  keep  the  sails  head  to  the  wind.  This 
has  answered  beyond  my  greatest  hopes  ;  even 
those  calm  hot  days  it  made  now  and  then  half  a 
revolution,  and  in  a  breeze  makes  a  splendid  row. 
Manj'  people  staying  in  the  house  have  cursed  it 
for  keeping  them  awake  ;  but  it  is  a  case  of  "  no 
bell,  no  Cherries." — A.  M.  J.,  in  Fidd. 


Alexandre  Lambre  Pear. — It  the  same 
cropping  properties  universally  characterise  this 
Pear  as  they  do  with  me,  it  ought  to  become  a 
first  rate  market  kind.  Last  year  the  few  trees — 
young  free-growing  half  bush,  half  pyramidal — 
I  have  hereproduced  good  crops  this  year;  they  are 
literally  loaded,  the  branches  bearing  fruit  from 


PEACHE8,  NECTARINES,  AND  APPLES 
AT  MANCHESTER. 
NEXt  to  the  Grapes,  which  were  on  the  whole  the 
finest  feature  of  the  exhibition,  the  above-named 
fruits  were  shown  in  the  greatest  number.  There 
were  about  120  dishes  each  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, while  those  of  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples 
were  almost  too  numerous  to  count.  Kigs  were 
scarce,  and  Pears  and  Plums  far  from  being  plenti- 
ful. Doubtless  this  arose  partly  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  and  also  largely  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  a  Plum,  and  hardly  a  Pear,  year. 
Melons,  for  such  a  grand  show,  and  with  such 
liberal  prizes,  could  hardly  be  called  plentiful,  nor 
specially  good  ;  but  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  it 
is  impossible  to  write  in  terms  of  exaggerated 
praise.  When  all  the  liberal  prizes  had  been 
awarded,  there  remained  scores  of  dishes  of  high 
merit  wholly  unnoticed.  Next  to  the  number  and 
excellence  of  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  show  was  the  number 
of  dishes  of  the  more  popular  and  best  proved 
varieties.  Thus,  while  such  sorts  as  the  Red  Mag- 
dalen, Early  Alfred,  Crimson  Galande,  Early 
Admirable,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Dymond,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Chancellor,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  I'al- 
merston,  and  others  were  represented  by  units  or 
couples.  Royal  George,  Bellegarde,  Violette  Hative, 
and  Noblesse  could  be  counted  by  tens  of  dishes. 
The  only  new  sorts  that  reached  to  anything  like 
the  numbers  of  those  standard  sorts  were  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  Dr.  Hogg.  In  Nectarines  the 
same  clinging  to  a  few  popular  sortiS  was  still  more 


apparent.  This  evidently  arises  not  from  an  y 
prejudice  against  novelties,  for  many  of  these, 
such  as  Lord  Napier,  Prince  of  AVales,  Victoria, 
Stanwick  Elruge,  Pine-apple,  Improved  Down- 
ton,  Darwin,  Rivers'  Orange,  &c.,  wore  repre- 
sented. Most  ot  the  older  varieties,  such  as  the 
Red  Roman,  Downton,  Murrey,  Hunt's  Tawny, 
ire,  were  also  shown.  But  nearly  a  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  of  the  Nectarines  exhibited  were 
the  Pitmaston  Orange,  while  the  Violette  Hative 
and  Elruge  mustered  nearly  a  dozen  dishes  each. 
The  exhibitors  ot  Apples  hardly  run  so  much  on  a 
few  sorts,  though  the  following  varieties  were 
the  most  prominent.  Among  the  dessert  sorts 
the  more  conspicuous  and  most  fi'equently  shown 
were  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Irisli  Peach,  Kerry 
Pippin.  Red  Astrachan,  P.orovitski,  Red  Juneat- 
ing.  Sugar-loaf  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  White 
Ingestre,  Early  Summer,  Golden  Pippin,  Early 
Harvest,  Red  Jlargaret,  Early  Nonpareil,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  was  also 
shown  among  the  dessert  varieties,  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, by  mistake,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most 
showy  and  useful  of  kitchen  Apples,  and  may, 
occasionally  be  eaten  by  those  who  prefer  juice  to 
flavour.  Among  kitchen  Apples  the  following  were 
the  more  prominent :  Alexander,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord 
Derby,  Warner's  King.  Grand  Duke  Constantino, 
Kentish  Fillbasket,  Golden  Noble,  Dutch  Cod- 
lin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
M^rc  de  Menage.  Keswick  Codlin,  Cellini,  &c. 
Among  Pears,  Williams'  lion  Chretien  had  it 
nearly  all  to  itself,  though  there  was  a  dish  or 
two  of  Summer  Franc  Real,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Beurre 
Precoce,  Jargonelle,  Beurre  Giffard,  and  Summer 
Rose.  D.  T.  Fish. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  AMERICA. 
My  friend  Mr.  Sargent,  of  Pishkill,  N.Y.,  gives 
you  a  rather  doleful  account  ot  fruit  growing 
with  us.  particularly  of  Apricots,  Nectarines,  and 
Plums.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  states,  "  that  there 
is  no  countiy  so  pestered  with  insects."  Still,  we 
do  have  plenty  of  Plums,  and  if  the  attempt  was 
made  I  think  Nectarines  too.  Tlie  Apricot  is  more 
uncertain:  blooming  so  early,  the  flowers  are  liable 
to  injury'  from  late  frosts.  If,  however,  there  was 
any  great  demand  for  the  fruit,  it  would  be  raised 
in  abundance.  I  have  found  no  great  trouble  in  se  - 
curing  a  good  crop.  It  is  true  also  that  Peaches 
under  glass  are  very  poor  eating  as  ordinarily  grown 
but  under  pot  culture,  and  put  out  of  the  house 
on  June  1,  they  are  equal  or  superior  to  outdoor 
Peaches,  as  they  ripen  during  the  long  days  and 
under  the  hottest  sun.  I  have  never  eaten  any 
such  fine  flavoured  Peaches  as  I  raised  in  pots  some 
years  ago,  ripening  early  in  Jul.y. 

As  regards  the  Curculio,  I  was  not  aware  that 
this  insect  was  so  injurious  to  fruit  under  glass  ; 
certainly  Nectarines  are  raised  in  quantity  by 
some  of  our  amateur  cultivators  without  any 
trouble  or  without  the  expense  of  wire  screens.  A 
few  days  ago  I  saw  a  house,  without  fire  heat,  of 
Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  full  of 
fruit  which  had  not  been  injured  at  all.  It  is  only 
in  the  open  air  that  it  attacks  the  fruit  severely  ; 
still,  I  have  no  doubt  Plums  would  be  plentiful 
but  for  the  Black  Knot,  as  it  is  called,  which  by 
some  is  said  to  be  a  fungoid  growth,  though  I 
have  never  seen  the  fa.ct  proved.  All  we  know 
about  it  is,  that  when  there  are  no  Curculios,  there 
is  no  Black  Knot.  However,  Plums  were  as  plenti- 
ful in  our  market  last  autumn  as  Pears,  and  this 
year  the  market  has  been  supplied  with  superb 
fi-uit  from  California.  Western  New  York  is  the 
source  from  whence  the  supply  comes,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  from  Albany  northward  Plums  are 
almost  as  abundant  as  Pears. 

I  shall  look  with  much  interest  to  the  reply  of 
your  cultivators  to  Mr.  Sargent's  query  in  regard 
to  fruit  under  glass  compared  with  that  grown  in 
the  open  ground.  I  ouly  fear  that  you  have  very 
few  even  who  have  been  successful  in  cultivating 
either  Peaches  or  Nectarines  in  the  open  air,  and 
hence  but  few  can  answer  the  question  satis- 
actorily. 

When  America  supplies  Great  Britain  with  one 
million   barrels   of  Apples  yearly,  the  coddling 
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moth  cannot  be  so  injurious,  J[y  trees  are  breal<- 
ing  down  with  Baldwin  Apples,  and  it  would  be  a 
blessing  almost  if  half  of  the  crop  would  fall. 
Hut  sonieliow  there  are  lio  insects  at  all  this  year, 
and  the  crop  of  I'ears  is  enormous.  The  truth  is, 
insects  or  no  insects,  fruit  is  so  abundant  and 
cheap,  it  is  hardly  worth  gatliering. 

I  give  you  the  wholesale  prices  of  fruit  to-daj", 
Augutt  lli  :  Water  Jlelons,  1.")  cents  to  .'iO  cents 
each ;  Cantaloup  Jlelons,  3  dollars  per  barrel ; 
Teaches,  2  dollars  TjO  cents  per  basket  (about  three 
pecks)  ;  Grapes,  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  lb. :  Plums, 
7o  cents  to  1  dollar  per  bushel ;  Apples,  2  dollars 
to  o  dollars  per  barrel ;  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
I'ears,  i!  dollars  to  -1  dollars  .50  cents  per  busliel ; 
Blueberries,  10  cents  per  quart;  BlackboTies, 
lOcents  to  15  cents  per  quart ;  Californian  Plums, 
2.5  cents  per  dozen;  Tomatoes,  1  dollar  .50  cents 
per  bushel.  C.  M.  Hovey. 


VINE  BORDERS. 


117/n/  ix  ihe  proper  7fay  to  mnlic  a,  tjood  Vine  hor- 
(Jer  '  mid  vhat  are  the  lie.it  si.e  Mnes  to  plant  n-liere 
there  ix  jilenttj  of  heat  '.' — R.  II. 

If  "  U.  H."  has  been  well  advised  he  will  have 
built  his  vinery  upon  arclies  or  piers  running  tlie 
whole  length  of  the  structure,  and  he  will  do  well 
to  make  his  internal  and  external  borders  piece- 
meal— tliat  is  to  say,  in  narrow  strips  of  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  each  year,  as  the  roots  of  the  Vines  require 
space  for  extension.  Having  decided  upon  the 
surface  line,  the  border  should  be  taken  out  to  the 
depth  of  4  ft.,  witli  a  slope  of  1  in.  to  the  foot 
from  the  front  of  the  vinery  to  the  extremity  of 
the  external  border,  where  a  longitudinal  drain 
with  a  good  outlet  should  be  placed  sufficiently 
below  the  level  to  prevent  water  standing  in  the 
drainage.  This  done,  the  whole  of  the  bottom 
should  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  concrete 
and  allowed  to  get  dry  before  tlie  drainage,  con- 
sisting of  clean  stone  or  broken  bricks,  is  intro- 
duced. On  elevated  ground  9  in.  of  drainage  will 
be  found  sufficient,  but  in  low,  damp  situations  it 
may  extend  to  18  in.  The  surface  of  the  drainage 
may  be  covered  witli  a  layer  of  coarse  lime  rubble 
or  gravel,  followed  by  thin  sods  of  turf,  grass  side 
downwards,  and  tlie  most  important  part,  the 
foundation,  will  bo  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
compost.  As  nearly  all  good  Grape  growers  prefer 
planting  inside  the  house,  the  first  border,  5  ft.  in 
width,  should  be  made  inside,  or  3  ft.  inside  and 
2  ft.  outside  may  be  made  for  a  start.  Although 
practical  men  sometimes  differ  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  good 
Grapes,  all  agree  tliat  turf  from  an  old  pasture,  be 
it  light  or  heavy,  should  form  the  staple.  For  our 
own  use  we  take  about  equal  portions  of  heavy 
turf  from  the  limestone,  and  liglit  soil  free 
from  lime  from  the  igneous  rock.  The  heavy 
calcareous  turf  we  prefer  having  laid  up  in 
narrow  ri<lges  for  twelve  months  before  it  is  u.sed; 
but  the  lighter  soil  answers  equally  well  fresh 
from  the  hills,  as  the  herbage  it  contains  feiments 
and  gives  gentle  warmth  to  the  roots  of  the  newly- 
planted  Vines.  When  a  Vine  border  is  to  be  made, 
a  dry  time,  if  po.ssible,  should  be  chosen.  After 
chopping  down  the  turf,  to  every  six  barrow-loads 
add  one  each  of  old  lime  rubble,  charred  refuse, 
and  burnt  earth,  but  no  manure.  Crushed  i-incli 
bones  with  the  dust  to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  ma.ss  may  be  added  with  advantage  : 
turn  two  or  three  times,  and  the  compost  will  be 
ready  for  use.  When  fermentation  has  set  in,  pro- 
cure thin  sods  with  which  build  tlie  retaining 
walls,  wheel  in  the  compost,  and  make  firm  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Wlien  the  border  is  raised  to  with- 
in 9  in.  of  the  finishing  level,  procure  yearling 
Vines.  Place  the  balls  in  warm  water,  wa.sh  away 
every  particle  of  soil,  and  place  the  young  cane 
where  it  is  to  remain,  tying  it  to  a  stick  inserted 
in  the  new  compost.  Spread  tlie  roots  out  in  eveiy 
direction,  cover  carefully  with  fine  soil,  give  a 
little  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°,  raise  the 
border  to  its  proper  level,  and  mulch  with  short 
manure.  Vines  in  a  green  or  growing  state  may 
be  planted  in  warm  internal  borders  at  any  time 
before  the  roots  become  matted  round  the  balls 


but  the  months  of  February,  JIarch,and  April  will 
include  the  best  season  forpl.anting  yearlings. 

Six  good  kinds  of  Grapes  for  growing  where 
there  is  plenty  of  heat  may  be  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court  Muscat,  Alicante,  Foster's 
Seedling,  Euckland  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. For  autumn  and  winter  use  add  Gros 
Colniar,  Lady  Downes,  Black  Morocco,  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Gros  Guillaume,  and  White  Tokay. 

Eaxtnur   I'lixile.  W.  CoLKMAN. 


IIAMPDKN  HOUSE,  BUCKS. 
II.*.MrDEX  IIof.SE,  a  very  old  and  noble 
country  residence,  and  one  of  great  historical 
interest,  mainly  from  the  fact  that  it  was  oace 
the  habitation  of  the  famous  ,Iolin  Hampden, 
is  beautifully  situated,  amid  bold  natural  scenery, 
on  the  C'hiltern  Hills.  After  entering  the  park 
gates  we  pass  througli  a  wide  avenue.  \\  mile  in 
length,  lined  on  either  side  with  giant  Beeches, 
Oaks,  and  Spanish  {,'hestuut.s — treesof  great  age 
and  beauty  ;  beneath  these  is  a  luxuriant  carpet 
of  velvety  turf,  dotted  here  and  there  with  large 
clumps  of  common  Brake  andGor,se.  After  pass- 
ing some  distance  up  rapidly  rising  ground,  we 
come  upon  the  main  carriage  road,  which  winds 
round  tilt'  lofty  hil!  on  which  the  mansion  stands. 
After  following  this  roadway  for  some  distance 
through  a  thick  Beech  plantation,  a  short  path- 
way brings  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill  close  to  the 
we.st  front  of  the  mansion,  a  .sr^uare,  castellated, 
whitish  stone  building  of  large  size.  The  closely 
adjoining  church  of  Hampden  is  a  singular  old 
structure  containing  some  interesting  monu- 
ments to  members  of  the  Hampden  family. 
Skirting  the  churchyard  the  roadway  passes  on 
through  well  kept  sweeping  belts  to  the  north 
front  of  the  mansion.  This  entrance  is  surroun- 
ded by  a  semi-circular  stretcli  of  lawn,  furnished 
witli  some  well  laid  out  flower  beds,  and  belted 
in  with  six  glorious  specimens  of  the  ('edar  of 
Lebanon.  These  trees  are  amongst  the  finest  ] 
have  ever  seen.  Their  average  dimensions  are  as 
follows  :  Girth  of  bole  5  ft.  from  the  ground, 
21  ft.  ;  diameter  of  sweep  of  branches  from 
4-5  yds.  to  oO  yds.,  and  height  SO  ft.  to 
100  ft.  They  have  suffered  somewhat  from 
violent  storms,  but  are  .still  full  of  vigour  and 
massive  beauty.  Adjoining  this  portion  of  the 
ground  is  a  strikingly  fine  avenue  of  large  Limes, 
one  especially  being  I'l  ft.  in  circumference  of 
bole  at  5  ft.  from  ground  and  120  ft.  high. 
Evidently  a  great  portion  of  tlie  park  lias  been 
originally  planted  with  Limes  in  straight  rows, 
wliich  have  been  at  some  after  time  cut  through, 
and  thus  rendered  less  formal.  A  short  walk 
between  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Yews 
of  great  age  and  beauty  leads  to  the  south-east 
front  of  the  mansion,  where  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  Silver  Fir,  nearly  200ft.  in  height 
and  12  ft.  in  girth  of  bole.  Near  here  are  also 
some  wonderful  Beeches,  some  of  which  are 
lo  ft.  in  circumference  of  bole  at  o  fi.  from  the 
ground,  and  about  loO  ft.  high,  and  of  the  finest 
possible  proportions.  From  this  part  of  the 
grounds  is  obtained  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the 
surrounding  country,  including  Chequers  Court 
and  Velvet  Lawn,  tlie  favourite  spot  in  this 
district  for  pic-nics  and  summer  excursions.  This 
lawn  is  naturally  of  a  most  beautiful  velvety 
texture,  and  there  are  numerous  pretty  walks, 
sheltered  by  large  and  fine  .specimens  of  the 
common  Tree  Box,  which  thrives  amazingly 
in  the  chalky  soil  of  the  Chiltern  Hills. 
On  theprincipal  front  of  the  mansion  facing  due 
south  is  a  beautiful  open  lawn  consisting  of 
about  .'.!  acres.  This  looked  at  from  the  mansion 
appears  to  be  a  portion  of  the  park  itself,  so 
naturally  does  it  blend  with  it,  but  it  is  really 
separated  from  it  by  a  sunken  fence  or  Ha-ha. 
From  this  point  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  overlooked  ;  the  most  striking  trees 


near  this  enchanting  spot  are  some  remarkably 
fine  common  Larches,  the  largest  of  which  are 
15  ft.  round  the  bole  o  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
about  ].50  ft.  high,  and  some  Silver  Firs  of  about 
the  same  dimensions.  A  monastic-looking  arch- 
way covered  with  Ivy  opens  into  a  well-arranged 
euclo.sed  liose  garden  called  King.Iohn'sttarden, 
becau.sethis  side  of  the  house,  which  isevidently 
of  very  ancient  date,  was  said  to  have  been  built 
during  his  reign.  The  walls  on  this  side  of  the 
mansion  are  as  much  as  5  ft.  througli,  and  seem 
to  have  formed  portions  of  a  cliapel,  .some  fine 
arches  having  been  discovered  during  recent  re- 
pairs beneath  a  thick  coating  of  plaister,  under 
wliich  so  many  priceless  works  of  art  have  been 
hid. 

AVe  now  pass  on  tlirough  the  grounds  to  fhe 
north-west,  where  a  very  delightful  walk  is  fur- 
nished through  what  is  called  the  Home  "Wood. 
This  wood  has  in  its  centre  a  deep  shady  dell 
entirely  overhung  with  Beech  and  other' trees. 
In  the  dell  is  placed  an  ice-house  built  in  the 
chalk  in  tlie  form  of  an  (t^^'y,  tlius  en.surinf 
good  drainage.  In  this  dell,  and  indeed  in  the 
whole  of  the  wood,  has  been  planted  an  under- 
growth of  Tree  Box.  A  raised  mound  ascended 
by  a  flight  of  rustic  steps  terminates  the  walk 
through  the  wood.  Here  a  grand  view  is  obtained 
of  Beacon  IIill,on  whicli  John  Hampden  used  to 
assemble  his  yeomen,  and  also  another  portion  of 
the  Chequer.s  t^ourt  estate,  Velvet  Lawn,  and 
various  other  interesting  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  kitchen  gardens  consist  of  three  fair-sized 
enclosures,  walled  in  and  well  planted  with  avery 
good  selection  of  wall  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Strawberries  tlirive  remarkably  well  here,  and 
of  vegetables  there  are  always  excellent  crops. 
The  glass  erections  are  small  atd  for  such  a 
place  altogether  inadequate,  but  still  the  best  is 
made  of  the  limited  accommodation  this  de- 
partment affords. 

All  who  are  interested  in  genuine  English 
.scenery,  and  can  obtain  the  requisite  permission 
to  do  so,  should  certainly  pay  a  visit  to  Hamp- 
den, when  I  think  tliey  will  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  for  natural  beauty  both  of  land- 
scape and  surroundings  ftw  places  are  more 
highly  favoured.  Huxky  B.viley. 
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SCALE  INSECTS  (COCCID.E). 
The  members  of  this  family  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  insects  which  exist — interesting 
to  cultivators  of  plants  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  injury  which  they  cau.se  to  many  of 
their  favourites,  ami  the  great  diflicultv  therts 
is  in  keeping  hot-hoii.ses  free  from  their  un- 
welcome presence,  and  interesting  to  naturalists 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  formation,  and  the 
very  remarkable  difference  there  is  in  general 
appearance  between  the  males  and  females, 
which  is  so  great  that  no  one  unacquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the.se  insects  would  for  an 
instant  imagine  that  any  relation.ship  existed 
between  them  (tig.  a  Tand  2).  There  area 
great  number  of  .species  belonging  to  this  family, 
most  of  whicli  confine  their  attention  to  one 
particular  kind  of  plant,  but  others  are  not  so 
fastidious,  and  attack  various  kinds.  Plants 
growing  in  the  open  air  do  not  suffer  so  much 
from  tliese  insects  as  those  cultivated  under 
glass,  but  among  the  former,  Apple,  Bear, 
Blum,  and  Peach  trees,  Goosebeiry  hushes.  Ash 
and  Sycamore  trees,  and  Itoses  sometimes  suffer 
.severely.  The  .\pple  and  Pear  trees  suffer  from 
the  attacks  of  a  small  scale,  Mytilaspis  conchi- 
formis,  the  mu.ssel  scale  (fig.  n).  This  is  a  very 
small  insect,  and  is  so  much  of  the  same  coloiu' 
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as  the  bark  of  the  trees  which  it  infests,  that  it 
is  generally  not  detected  until  the  trees  are 
covered  with  it  in  large  numbers.  Plum  and 
Peach  trees  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  much 
larger  kinds,  belonging  to  the  Genus  Lecanium, 
or  tortoise  scales  (fig.A).  When  in  their  immature 
states  these  insects  are  very  flat,  and  lie  so  close 
to  the  bark  of  the  tree  that  they  are  by  no  means 
easily  seen ;  the  mature  females  are  mnch  larger, 
but  they  so  much  resemble  some  inequality  in  the 
bark,  or  where  a  shoot  has  broken  off,  that  a  tree 
may  have  hundreds  on  it,  and  yet  their  presence 
may  not  be  suspected.  The  Ilose  is  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  two  kinds  of  scale,  a  small  white 
species  (Aspldiotus  rosoe)  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  such  luimbers  that  the  shoots  look  quite 
white,  and  a  tortoise  scale,  very  much  resembling 
the  Phim  and  Peach  scale.  Both  these  kinds  do 
much  mischief.  These  species  which  I  have  men- 
tioned attack  the  stems  and  branches  only  of 
their  victims,  but  from  these  they  manage  to  draw 
their  "  verv  life-l)lood"  with  their  probosces,  and, 
if  present  in  large  numbers,  so  weaken  the  trees 
that  thev  never  recover.  The  number  of  plants 
in  cultivation  under  glass  which  suffer  from 
these  insects  is  very  considerable — Vines,  Peach, 
and  Nectarine  trees  Pine-apples,  Oranges,  Olean- 
ders, Cacti,  Camellias,  Ferns,  and  various  stove 
plants. 

The  Scale  Insects  may  be  roughlj' divided 
into  foiu-  kinds — those  which  become  stationary 
and  gradually  change  their  form  until  the  female 
more  resembles  a  wart  or  knob  on  the  plant  than 
anything  else.  These  are  generally  known  as 
Turtle  or  Tortoise  scales  ;  those  in  which  the 
perfect  females  are  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
skin  or  outer  covering  ( not  part  of  the  insect), 
and  are  often  shaped  like  mussel  or  oyster 
shells,  and  known  as  Mussel  or  Oyster  scales. 
Those,  like  the  Camellia  scale,  which  lay  their 
eggs  in  a  long  train  behind  them,  covered  with  a 
cottony  down,  and  those  which  in  all  their  states 
are  active,  are  not  covered  in  any  way,  and  the 
females  do  not  change  their  appearance  much 
when  reaching  maturity  like  the  Mealy  Bng, 
which  must  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper. 
The  males  of  all  the  scale  insects  are  two- winged 
flies,  resembling  more  or  less  that  in  fig.  A. 
These  various  insects  are  very  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate when  once  they  obtain  a  footing  in  a  house 
or  on  a  plant.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  Ijy  one 
female  is  very  considerable,  and  as  the  conditions 
in  greenhouses  are  generally  very  favourable  to 
insect  life,  most  of  them  hatch,  and  the  young, 
which  are  very  active,  at  once  spread  themselves 
in  all  directions  over  the  plants,  .so  that  unless 
circumstances  are  very  adverse  to  their  growth, 
the  progeny  of  a  few  females  may  do  immense 
injury  to  any  plant  or  tree  infested  by  them. 
When  young  they  are  so  small  and  inconspicuous 
in  form  and  colour,  that  they  are  easily  over- 
looked, and  even  if  noticed,  unless  great  care  be 
taken  in  cleansing  the  plants,  some  are  certain 
to  escape,  and  the  next  year,  already  weakened 
by  the  attacks  of  the  insects  the  previous  season, 
and  now  still  more  punished  by  them,  no  won- 
der tliat  the  plant  succumbs  or  is  so  injured 
that  it  never  really  recovers. 

Insecticides. -Prevention  isbetter  than  cure, 
and  wlienever  fresh  plants  are  to  be  introduced 
into  a  hot-house  they  should  be  examined  to  see 
tliat  they  are  clean,  and  if  any  traces  of  the  in- 
sects are  found,  the  plants  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  witli  on3  of  the  following  insecticides  : 
Hard-wooded  plants  with  smooth  leaves  may  be 
washed  or  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  paraffin  oil  and 
water,  one  wineglass  of  oil  and  three  gallons  of 
water  kept  well  mixed  ;  if  the  oil  is  first  mixed 
with  double  its  quantity  of  soft  soap,  it  will  not 
separate  so  quickly  from  the  water  ;  the  next 
da3'  the  plants  should  be  thoroughly  clean.sed  by 
a  good  syringing  with  soft  water.  Soft-wooded 


plants,  or  those  with  hairy  leaves,  are  liable  to 
injury  from  the  oil,  as  it  is  difficult  to  cleansa 
them  properly  afterwards,  and  if  much  of  the 
oil  remains  ou  them  their  pores  get  clogged  up 
with  it.  Plants  that  will  not  bear  this  treatment 
may  be  washed  with  a  stithsh  brush  and  soft 


walls  painted  with  a  wash  of  cement) — h  lb.  of 
soft  soap,  1  11).  of  sulphur,  :J  oz.  of  black  pepper 
boiled  in  four  gallons 'of  water  for  twenty 
minutes;  thicken  with  lime  until  of  the  con- 
sistency of  paint ;  use  warm  and  well  brush 
into  any  cracks,  &c.  ;  or  1  lb.  of  soft  soap,  -A  lb. 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  7  gallons  of  water.  The 
minute,  round,  and  obiong  scales  found  on  Cacti 
belong  to  this  class  of  scale,  and  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  brushing  them  witli  diluted  spirits  of 
wine.  The  white  .scales  on  Rose  trees  (Aspidiotus 
rosffi)  and  those  on  Ash  trees  (Chionaspis 
fraxini)  are  also  of  this  nature.  Prune  off  as 
much  of  the  affected  wood  as  possible,  and  dress 
what  cannot  be  removed  with  the  mixtures 
recommended  for  fruit  trees. 

The  Mussel  Scale  (flg.  n)  is  so  named 
from  its  great  resemblance  to  a  minute  mussel 
shell  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
curved,  and  is    much   narrowed  towards    the 


B.— Mussel  Scale.— 1,  Female,  upper  sije  (magnified);  2, 
Female,  under  side  (magnihed) ;  3,  Branch  with  Scale 
(natural  size). 


head;  its  general  colour   is  greyish-brown,  in 


C— Ca-nellia  scale.— 1,  Larva,  under  side  (masnifled);  2, 
Larva,  upper  side  (nta^nitled) ;  3  and  4.  Female  (mag- 
nified) ;  5,  Camellia  leaf  and  Scale  (natural  size). 

soap  and  water,  or  gently  brushed  with  campho- 
rated spirits  of  wine  diluted  with  5  per  cent,  of 

water,  or  one  of  the  insecticides  sold  for  this 

purpose. 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  andothertreesattacked 

by  the  mussel,  or  oyster  scale  suffer  most  in  the 

younger  branches,  though  the  scale  will  also 

attack  any  tender  part  of  the  stems  and  boughs. 

The  tree  should  be  carefully  looked  over,  and 

any   parts   which   appear   attacked   .should   be 

treated  in  one  of  the  following  ways  which  have 

been  much  recommended  :  brush  the  parts  over  '  fact,  the  tint  of  the  bark  of  the  trees ;  the  head 

is  reddish-brown  ;  the 
skin  on  the  underside 
next  the  bark  is  white, 
very  thin,  and  mostly 
breaks  away  when  the 
scale  is  removed  ;  in  fig. 
A  2  this  skin  is  partly 
broken,  showing  some 
of  the  eggs  and  part  of 
the  female.  Witliin  this 
outer  shell  or  skin  is 
the  true  insect,  which 
occupies  the  front  part 
of  it.  The  females  are 
devoid  of  limbs,  and 
more  resemble  a  short, 
roundish  grub  than  any- 
thing else  ;  they  are  of  a 
greenish  colour  ;  the 
joints  of  the  body  are 
well  marked ;  the  head  is 

A.— Tortoise  Scale.— 1,  Female  (mafinifled);  2,  ^Male  (maanifled);  3,  Male  cocoon  furnished  with  aprobos- 
(magnirted);  4  and  6,  Larva  un^gnilled) ;  0,  Uranch  with  larva,  females,  and  n;„f,.r„,itliooiul  ,if  wlilol, 
male  cocoons  (natiual  siz-).  ci.sriomiueena  oi  w  nicn 

the  in.sect  can  protrude 

with  soft  soap  and  water,  and  then  scrape  them  |  fourfinehairswith  which  theypierce the barkand 

with  some  blunt  instrument,  or  rub  them  well  !  suck  the  juices  of  the  trees  :  the  eggs  when  laid 


with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  stiff  brush.  The  object 
is  to  remove  the  insects  and  their  eggs,  which 
adhere  pretty  tightly  to  the  bark  ;  tlie  soap  and 
water  is  useful  in  fiirming  a  lather,  in  which 
th.'y  get  mixed  up  and  can  easily  be  removed  ; 
after  this  scraping  ihe  trees  should  be  dressed 
with  one  of  the  following  mixtures  in  order  to 
kill  any  scale,  Szc,  whicli  may  still  remain  in 
any  crevices  which  the  previous  rubbing  has  not 
touched  (if  the  trees  are  espaliers  or  trained 
against  walls,  they  should  be  imfastened,  and 


fill  the  hinder  portion  of  the  shell,  and  are 
white  and  oval.  The  female  dies  after  depositing 
her  eggs,  which  remain  under  the  shelter  of  the 
scale  until  the  young  are  hatched.  The  male  of 
the  mussel  scale  is,  1  believe,  unknown,  but  it  is 
no  doubt  when  mature  an  active  two-winged 
insect  much  resembling  that  of  the  Plum  tree 
scale  (fig.  A  2).  The  young  larvas  are  minute, 
oval,  six-legged,  and  active;  they  roam  about 
the  trees  until  they  find  a  suitable  place, 
when  they  settle  down,  and,  piercing  the  bark, 


the  stakes  dressed  with  an  insecticide,  or  the   begin  to  suck  the  sap  from  the  shoots;  they 
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gradually  increase  in  size    and  alter  their  ap- 
pearance. 

The  scales  on  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Plum, 
Gooseberrj',  Fern,  and  those  generally  which 
when  fully  grown  become  inanimate-looking 
brown  warts  or  knobs  are  called  Tortoise  or 
Turtle  scales,  and  mostly  belong  to  the  Genus 
Lecanium  (fig.  a).  Rose  and  fruit  trees  when 
attacked  by  them  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Apple  trees  for  the  mu.ssel  scale. 

The    Tortoise   Scale   is   very   similar  in 
its   life    history  to  the    Mussel  .<icale,    but   its 
method  of  growth    is  dilTerent.  A   description 
of   the   Plum   tree   scale    will   sufTice    for    the 
others  of  this  genus.  The  larva;  or  young  scales 
when  first  hatched  are  very  flat,  and  provided 
with  a  pair  of  antennae,  si.T  legs,  and  a  proboscis 
they   .soon  acquire  ten   long   filaments,   which 
stand  nearly  erect  from  the  edge  of  their  backs 
(fig.  X  ■'>),  and   are  exceedingly   tine  and  look 
like  threads  of  very  fine  spun"  glass.  They  are 
sometimes  more  than  eight  times  the  length  of 
their   bodies.  Wlien  examined    under  a  stron" 
microscope  they  appear  to  be  tubular.  The  use 
of  these  threads   is   uncertain,   but   they  pro- 
bably  are   of    some    protection    to   the   larvoe 
again.st    ichneumons    and    other    parasitic    in- 
sects. Tlie  larvK,    having  selected  positions  in 
which  they  aflix  themselves,  gradually  increase 
in  size,  and  in  the  case  of  the  females  ilieir  limbs 
seem  to  become  nearly  absorbed,  and  they  lose 
all  powers  of  locomotion.  The  skin  of  the  back  of 
the  insect  ultimately  becomes  a  hard  reddish- 
brown  shell  and  its  body  a  mass  of  eggs;  as 
these  are  expelled  the  body  gradually  shrivels 
np  till,  when  all  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  female 
dies,  and  her  dead  body  remains  as  a  shelter  for 
them.  The  male  larvaj,  as  they  reach  the  pupa 
or  chrysalis  state,  form  a  slight  papery  covering, 
within  which   they   undergo  their  transforma- 
tions. On  raising  the  shell  the  limbs  and  antennaj 
of   the   future   insect  are   clearly   visible.  The 
male  may    be   known   to   be    fully   developed 
by  the   two   long   threads    from   his   tail  pro- 
jecting beyond   the   covering.  Tlie   males   ulti- 
mately leave  this  shelter  and  seek  the  females. 
Tiiey    are    small    two  -  winged    insects    of     a 
pale  pinkish  red  colour,  measuring  about  2-lOths 
in.  across  the  expanded  wings,  and  about  1-lGth 
in.  in  length,  not  including  the  two  posterior 
threads,  which  are  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
insect.  The  head  i.s  furnished  with  a  pair  of  long 
antennae,   consisting   of   9   joints  and  a  pair  of 
small  eyes,  but  it  has  no  mouth.  The  life  of  the 
perfect  male  is  probably  so  short  that  it  does 
not  require  any  food ;  the  wings  are  large  and 
almost  veinless;   the  feet  consist  only  of  one 
joint  ;  from  the  tail  proceed  two  long  white 
hair-like  threads,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown. 
The  larvae  and  females  of  this  genus  are  very- 
liable  to  escape  observation  owing  to  their  great 
resemblance  in  colour  to  the  parts  of  the  tree 
which  they  attack.  I  have  seen  Peach  trees  very 
badly  infested,  but  they  required  some  exami- 
nation before  the  insects  were  .seen,  and  the  gar- 
dener had  no  idea  the  trees  were  attacked,  although 
he  knew  the  trees  were  not  healthy.  1  have  also 
seen  Perns  covered  with  them  on  the  undersides 
of  the  fronds,  but  they  so  much  resembled  the 
fructification  in  colour  and  size,  that  1  was  not 
surprised   they   had  escaped   notice.   The  Vine 
scale,  which  belongs  to  this  description  of  scale, 
should  l)e  destroyed  by  one  of  the  following  re- 
cipes :  brushing  the  Vines  over  twice  with  tur- 
pentine, allowing  an  interval  of  a  day  between 
the  operations  ;  scraping  off  tlie  rough  bark  and 
painting  with  tlie  first  recipe  recommended  for 
the  mussel  scale,  or  i  lb.  of  tobacco,  1  lb.  of  sul- 
phur, 1  lb.  of  soft  soap  ;   boil  the  tobacco  in  o 
quarts  of  water  for  I'O  minutes,  then  mix  the 
other  ingredients  into  a  paste  with  some  of  the 
tobacco  water,  pouring  the  remainder  on  gra- 


dually ;  add  enough  soft  water  to  make  10  quarts, 
or  Gishurst  Compound,  8  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water  ; 
add  enough  clay  to  make  it  as  thick  as  paint. 
The  Pine-apple  scale  may  be  destroyed  by  ■wash- 
ing the  plants  with  1  lb.  of  soft  soap,"l  llj.  of 
size  or  glue,  1  lb.  of  ilowers  of  sulphur  made 
into  a  paste  with  warm  water;  add  1  gill  of  tur- 
pentine and  mix  with  2  gallons  of  tobacco  water; 
add  10  gallons   of  water  at  a  temperature  of 
li'.'i'^  to   ]:)0''.  The  Camellia  scale,  Pulvinaria 
camelicola  (fig.  c),  except  in  its  early  states,  is 
very  unlike  those  already  mentioned.  When  fully 
grown  it  is  nearly  i-lOths  in.  long,  flattish,  and 
showing  at  its  edges  traces  of  the  divisions  be- 
tween some  of  its  joints,  and  is  greyish  green  in 
colour,  tlie  centre  being  brownish  and  covered 
with  short  white  tufts;  it  lays  its  eggs,  covered 
with  a  thick  cottony  coating,  in  a  long  train  be- 
hind it,  sometimes  measuring  i  in.  in  lengtli.  It 
attacks  the  upper  and  undersides  of  the  leaves, 
generally  the  upper,  and  sometimes  the  young 
wood.  This  insect   is  very  conspicuous  on  the 
leaves,  and  looks  like  the   droppings  of  some 
bird,  or  a  .splash  of  paint  or  whitewash.  The 
leaves  and  shoots  should  be  washed  with  soft 
soap   and  tobacco    water,    or   a   wine  glass   of 
paraffin  oil   to  3  gallons  of   water   liept  well 
mixed.  G.  S 
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SEASONABLE  WORK. 


0KCHID8. 
J.   DOUGLAS,    LOXt'OED   HAL'j. 

Watering   and   late  growths.— Up  to 

this  time  water  will  have  been  freely  applied  to 
the   roots  of  Dondrobiuius,   and  proportionate!}' 
freely  to  Cattlcyas   and   other  things  that  have 
been  making  their  growth.  Now,  the   aim   should 
be  to  get  the  growths  consolidated,  and  in  a  state 
not  only  to  stand  the  'winter  well,  but  to  Mower 
freely    next   year.  There    is    another   evil  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  is  the  tendency  of  some  Cat- 
tleyas  to  make  late  growth.  C.  gigas,  for  instance, 
is  one  of  the  most  vigorous   of  (3attleyas,  and  it 
has  a  tendency  to  make  a  second  growth  at  this 
season  of  the   year,  unless  the  plants   are  kept 
rather  dry  at  the  roots  and  moderately  cool,  and 
when    this    species    does  start   into  growth   the 
chances  are  that  it   will  not  flower   at  all  next 
season.  Cattleya  superba    will    also    make    late 
autumn   growths  if  the   plants   flowered    in   the 
summer.  The  only  way  to  avoid  all  this  is  to  keep 
the  plants  as  dry  as  possible  after  their  growth  is 
completed,  and  up  to  the  time  when  they  start 
into     growth     again.     When    Cattleya    superba 
flowers   late,    as  it   is    doing  with  us  this  year, 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  its  again  starting 
into  growth.   The  early  flowering  Dendrobiums 
will  also  have  made  and  matured  their  growth  by 
this  time.  During  the  growing  period  they  delight 
in  a  high  temperature  and  moist  atmospliere  ;  and 
this  must   be   maintained  until   growth  is   com- 
pleted, when  the  temperature   should  be  reduced, 
and  the  atmosphere  kept  much  drier.  For  instance, 
a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  of  that 
good  old  variety  D.  nobile  from   December  until 
July  by  ripening  the  early    flowering  plants  as 
soon   as  possible,  and  removing  them  to  a  cool 
house  as  soon  as  the  growths  are  ripe.  The  plants 
may  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  cool  vinery  to 
rest.  The  earliest  flowered  plants  of  Dendrobiiim 
Wardianum,  D.  I'^alconeri,  and  others  of  that  type 
should  also  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  .as  soon 
as  their   growths  are  completed  ;  and   it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  reciuire  any  water  until  they 
are  replaced  in  heat.  Thrijis   have  been  very  trou- 
blesome this  year  in   the  warmest  house.    It  is 
dangerous    to     fumigate    with    tobacco    smoke, 
as   some  of   the   plants  would   be  injured  by  it. 
The   only  plan  is  to  wasli  with  a  solution  of  soft 
soap  and  tobacco  water,  strong  enough  to  kill  the 
insects  without  injuring  the  plants.  The  Chelsea 
blight  composition  is  also  a  capital   thing  with 
which  to  destroy  thrips.  Dip  the  plants  in  it  (with 
the  usual  quantity  of  water  added),  and  in  an 


hour  after  wash  with  clean  water.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  warmest  house  need  not  be  more  than 
70°  at  night  now,  and  that  can  be  kept  up  without 
much  artificial  heat.  When  the  nights  are  cold 
.•iiid  the  temperature  in  our  house  falls  nearer  t;.5° 
than  70°  towards  morning,  but  that  would  be  for 
an  hour  or  two  only,  wo  damp  this  house  about 
three  times  a  day  in  bright  weather— in  the  morn- 
ing' about  mid-day,  and  when  the  house  is  shut 
up  in  the  afternoon.  At  that  time  the  temperature 
may  rise  to  8r,°.  The  house  ought  no't  to  be  shaded 
more  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
being  scorched. 

C'ATTLEVAHor.sE.— In  this  we  grow  Vandas  and 
.\erides  of  the  Ko.xtirusli  type,  Odontoglossums, 
such  as  O.  liastilabium,  0.  citro^mum,  O.  pul- 
chcllum,  &.C.  To  none  of  these  must  water  be  .so 
freely  applied  as  heretofore,  but  a  di.stinction 
mu.st  be  made  between  jjlants  that  have  completed 
the  growth  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  those  that 
are  not  yet  freely  developed  ;  none  of  them  must, 
liowever,  be  so  freely  watered  as  they  have  been 
during  the  hot  summer  weather.  The  night  tem- 
perature of  the  hou.se  is  usually  fi.'j^,  with  little 
artificial  beat— falling  occasionally  to  60°.  The 
atmospheric  moisture  is  about  the  same  as  that  in 
tlie  warmest  house. 

Cool  house.-  This  does  not  at  present  require 
any  artificial  heat,  even  although  the  weat  her  is 
dull  and  cold.  If  any  of  the  ".Masdevallias  still 
need  repotting  it  ouglit  to  be  seen  to  at  once,  as 
it  is  better  that  the  plants  become  established  at 
once.  I  prefer  to  divide  these  soon  after  the 
blooming  period  ;  but  it  is  not  ea,sy  to  do  all  the 
work  just  when  it  ought  to  be  done  ;  and  it  is  as 
well  to  know  that  the  plants  may  safely  be  di- 
vided as  late  as  the  end  of  September.  Any  Odon- 
toglossums just  starting  into  growth  and  requiring 
repotting  should  also  be  attended  to  :  and  as  all 
this  class  of  plants  require  considerable  supplies 
of  water,  the  peat  and  .Sphagnum  will  be  found 
frequently  much  decayed.  All  such  ought  to  be 
carefully  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  mate- 
rial ;  remember,  too,  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
overpot  than  the  reverse.  For  potting  material  use 
good  turfy  peat  and  Sphagnum  in  equal  parts, 
plentifully  intermixed  with  charcoal  and  clean 
potsherds.  The  pots  should  be  quite  half  full  of 
drainage. 


HAItDY     FLOWERS. 
W.    BROCKBASK,    BBOCKHURST. 

In  the  herbaceous  garden  and  on  the  rockeries  a 
successful  show  in  the  new  year  must  1)C  planned 
and  prepared  for  during  the  next  mcmtb  or  two. 
It  won't  do  to  let  things  alone  from  vear  to  year, 
else  the  weaker  plants  will  succumb,  and  the 
stronger  become  sole  possessors  of  the  situation. 
To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  the  case  in  rockeries 
that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  take  them  to  pieces 
after  four  or  five  years,  and  to  weed  out  the  rank 
vegetation  which  has  got  deep  bold  of  e\-ery 
crevice  and  covered  over  every  space.  If  this  be 
not  done  it  will  soon  be  found  that  favourite 
]5lants  become  altogether  lost.  Hut  not  only  is 
this  the  case,  but  it  is  well  to  go  over  both  the 
open  garden  and  rockery  at  this  season;  to  trim 
off  the  clumps  which  are  permanent,  to  weed  out 
and  replant  in  the  reserve  garden  runners,  and 
seedlings,  and  crowded-out  )jlants,  to  examine  all 
bulbs,  taking  out  the  excess,  and  seeing  the  rest 
[properly  soiled  and  manured  for  their  new  tiower- 
infr  time  ;  and  filling  up  all  gaps  which  will  surely 
follow  after  a  summer's  bloom-time. 

Now  is  the  opportunity  for  exchanges  with 
lirother  florists  and  gifts  to  friends  of  spare 
plants.  By  exchanging  you  may  steadily  increa.se 
your  collection  ;  and  for  this  end  there  are  circles 
of  friends  who  usuallj-  exchange  their  lists  of 
duplicates  and  desiderata,  so  tli.at  a  good  collection 
soon  increases,  and  floral  friendships  irrow  out  of 
these  little  barterings  and  the  correspondence  aris 
ing  thereout.  Seedlings  raised  during  the  summer 
such  asAquilegias, Primulas, Antirrhinums,  Andre- 
saces,  Jtc.,  should  now  be  carefully  planted  out,  and, 
number  of  good  plants  of  each  should  be  potted 
off,  and  plnugeil  in  sand  or  ashes  in  cold  frames, 
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so  that  you  have  double  chances  of  saving  your 
treasures  through  the  winter  months.  In  the  same 
way  every  plant  of  value  in  the  open  garden  and 
rookery  should  be  duplicated,  and  cuttings  or  off- 
shoots placed  in  potsincold  frames  as  reserve  stock 
for  spring  time.  In  our  climate,  and  after  recent 
experiences  of  hard  winter  weather,  it  does  not 
do  to  risk  all  in  the  open  garden,  so  that  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  your  stock  of  choice  flowers, 
you  must  take  the  trouble  of  securing  the  stock 
bv  these  precautions.  If  either  fails  you  have  the 
other  in  reserve,  and  if  all  live  you  are  the 
wealthier. 

All  Sedums,  Semper\ivums,  and  Saxifrages 
should  be  gone  over.  It  is  well  to  grow  these 
plants  both  in  clumps  and  single  crowns,  for 
thev  have  both  beauty  of  mass  and  beauty  of 
individual  form,  the  one  being  as  well  worth  cul- 
tivating as  the  other.  If  the  best  crowns  of  these 
be  picked  out  and  planted  apart,  they  grow-  into 
ifrand  rosettes,  and  in  due  time  flower,  whilst  in 
the  mass  they  bloom  but  sparingly,  and  do 
not  display  their  full  beauty  of  form.  Especi- 
ally such  lovely  Saxifrages  as  pyraniidalis,  ne- 
])alensis,  Macnabiana,  altissima,  and  'Wallacei 
should  be  treated  thus,  and  as  many  as  prac- 
ticable planted  in  pots  and  kept  safely  through 
the  winter,  so  that  they  may  be  available  in 
the  spring  either  for  the  cool  greenhouse  or 
the  garden.  In  tlie  same  way  the  Sedums 
and  Semperviviims  will  come  in  useful  if  carefully 
cultivated.  Christmas  Koses  should  also  be  care- 
fully examined  by  removing  the  soil  to  see  that 
the  roots  are  active  and  in  good  health,  and  ma- 
nure should  be  placed  on  the  soil  above  the  root- 
lets to  give  vigour  to  the  blooming  buds.  This 
plant  exiiausts  the  soil  by  its  profuse  blooming 
every  year,  and  merits  an  annual  mulching  at  this 
season,  which  it  repays  with  interest  at  the  very 
season  wlien  its  white  flowers  are  most  welcome. 
In  ordinary  bulbs  for  the  new  year  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  many  of  the  cheap  Lilies  are  as 
good  for  greenhouse  work  as  the  more  gaudy 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  imported  from  Holland.  All 
the  Narcissi  make  lovely  objects  when  grown  in 
pots,  and  especially  the  best  of  the  Daffodils, 
Emperor,  Empress,  and  Horsfieldi.  The  Scillas  are 
also  very  beautiful  wlien  bloomed  inside,  and 
small  groups  of  half-a-dozen  in  a  i-in.  pot  raised 
in  cold  frames  bloom  much  earlier  when  planted 
out  as  they  are  coming  into  bloom,  and  furnish 
bright  spots  of  blue  when  that  colour  is  secured 
in  the  open  garden. 


THE  EOCK  GARDEX. 

J.  D.  HATFIELD,  SOUTHWOOD. 

Perhaps  now,  more  than  at  any  other  season, 
the  lover  of  alpines  should  take  a  careful  survey 
of  his  subjects  in  order  to  determine  which  need 
removal  or  division.  He  will  probably  find  some, 
now  that  rain  has  fallen  plentifully,  that  will  be 
showing  signs  of  increase  either  in  the  shape  of 
seeds  or  underground  stems,  whilst  others  ma\'  be 
making  no  headway  at  all — scarcely  holding  their 
own.  Alpine  plants  in  their  native  habitats  grow 
upon  i-ocks  and  in  soils  of  different  kinds;  there- 
fore the  rock  garden  should  be  formed  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  different  plants  that  are 
to  be  placed  on  it.  The  stone  most  at  command  is 
that  which  is  generally  used,  whether  it  be  sand- 
stone, limestone,  or  granite,  or  iome  of  its  varie- 
ties of  schistose  character.  As  a  rule,  one  has  not 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  proper  rock  or  soil  for 
the  different  plants,  and  hence  the  sickly  appear- 
ance of  some  of  them,  and  when  that  is  observed 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  place  them  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  Ajuga  molda\-ica 
resembles  a  pigmy  form  of  our  native  A.  rep- 
tans.  It  is  now  in  flower,  and  forms  a  very  neat 
carpet.  Pratia  keeps  on  flowering  and  fruiting  at 
the  same  time,  assuming  in  the  central  portions 
of  its  cushions  quite  a  brilliant  hue.  It  stands  the 
winter  well,  and  succeeds  better  on  a  calcareous 
loam  than  elsewhere.  Campanula  Portenschlagiana 
is  now  flowering  beautifully  for  the  second  time, 
while  spring-struck  cuttings  of  C.  isophylla,  both 
blue  and  white,  are  flowering  nicely ;  C.  Piaineri 


even  now  gives  us  an  odd  blossom,  but  it  is  busy 
extending  itself  by  means  of  its  underground 
stems.  Coronilla  iberica  ranks  amongst  the  better 
and  more  easily  grown  rock  plants.  Plant  spring- 
struck  cuttings  a  good  distance  apart,  say,  in  June, 
and  in  the  same  season  you  will  have  flowering 
plants.  Plants  of  it,  both  old  and  young,  are  now 
nicely  covered  with  yellow  umbels,  having  been 
in  flower  since  June.  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  and 
C.  heder«folium  are  in  flower,  but  they  do  not  do 
well.  I  fancy  they  dislike  our  limestone  ;  I  believe 
sandstone  would  suit  them  better. 

Two  Pinks,  Dianthus  tataricus  and  D.  coUinus, 
are  well  worthy  a  place.  Their  flowers  are  of  good 
size  and  colour,  deep, arranged  in  loose  but  graceful 
thyrsoid  panicles.  Both  are  much  alike.  Tliey  grow 
about  1  ft.  If  anything,  D.  tataricus  is  the  neater  of 
the  two,andconsequently  better  adapted  forthe  rock 
garden.  These  kinds  are  particularly  valuable  now, 
as  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  D.  cruentus  and 
a  variety  of  it,  the  only  Pinks  in  flovrer.  Linaria 
hepatica:;foliais  a  very  dwarf,  neat,  and  persistent 
flowering  Toad-flax.  Oxalis  Bowiei  has  been  very 
fine ;  it  has  beautiful  large,  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers.  The  fruits  of  various  Roses  are  now  very 
interesting.  Rosa  spinosissima,  a  very  dwarf  grow- 
ing kind  and  ornamental  too  when  flowering,  be- 
comes well  laden  in  autumn  with  round  black 
fruits.  R.  pomifera  has  a  magnificent  fruit,  very 
large,  and  of  a  beautiful  deepi  chocolate  colour. 
R.  jiyrenaica  h.as  long  orange-red  fruits,  and,  as 
they  are  ai  ranged  upon  the  plants,  look  quite 
handsome. 

FRUIT. 

W,  COLEMAN,  EASTNOR. 
Hardy  fruits. — The  gathering  of  tlie  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  hardy  fruit  will  now  require  daily 
attention.  The  early  part  of  the  day  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  is  dry  is  the  best  time  to  gather 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  to  insure  the  full 
flavour  of  the  fruit  they  should  be  removed  from 
the  trees  before  they  become  what  is  termed  dead 
ripe.  By  following  up  a  regular  system  of  looking 
over  all  the  trees  every  morning,  injury  by  falling 
to  the  ground  is  avoided,  and  by  gathering  under 
rather  than  over-ripe,  and  placing  the  fruit  in 
shallow  baskets  well  padded  with  paper  shavings. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  keep  for  several  days 
in  a  cool  fruit  room,  or,  that  which  is  of  greater 
importance  to  many,  they  will  bear  packing  and 
transit  by  railway  without  showing  the  marks  and 
bruises  wliich  mar  the  beauty  and  spoil  the  deli- 
cate flavour  of  so  many  fine  Peaches.  As  soon  as 
the  earliest  trees  are  cleared  of  the  crop  they 
should  be  well  syringed  to  clear  them  of  red 
spider,  and  if  pure  water  is  not  considered  suf- 
ficient, flowers  of  sulphur,  reduced  to  a  paste  with 
soft  soap,  may  be  added  and  applied  with  the 
garden  engine.  Where  trees  were  lieaWly  mulched 
and  watered  through  the  hot  weather,  the  copious 
rains  we  have  recently  had  will  have  started 
another  break  of  laterals.  These,  together  with 
old  w-ood  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered, 
must  be  removed  to  let  in  light  and  warmth,  care 
being  observed  that  an  even  spread  of  moderately 
strong,  short-jointed  shoots  is  left  to  furnish  the 
next  year's  crop.  In  low,  damp  situations  un- 
favourable to  the  ripening  of  strong  wood,  vigor- 
ous young  trees  require  biennial  lifting  and 
replanting  until  they  begin  to  cany  full  crops  of 
fruit.  To  perform  this  operation  saccessfully,  all 
the  roots  should  be  carefully  preser\-ed  and  re- 
laid  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  Strong 
calcareous  loam  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  old 
lime,  rubble,  or  burnt  earth  suits  all  kinds  of 
stone  fruit  trees ;  the  addition  of  manure  should 
be  confined  to  the  surface  as  a  mulcliing,  and  the 
work  should  be  completed  in  dry  weather  before 
the  leaves  fall. 

Pears. — Where  the  varieties  are  judiciously 
selected,  and  the  trees  are  well  managed,  the 
Pear  crop  stands  first  on  the  list  of  hardy  fruits. 
On  warm,  dry  soils  the  extension  of  the  roots  and 
branches  answers  best,  but  in  cold  gardens, 
ample  drainage,  a  generous  mellow  compost,  and 
frequent  lifting  form  important  items.  Pears, 
like  Peaches,  almost  without  exception,  are  best 
when  gathered  before  they  are  fit  for  use,  and  as 


many  of  the  autumn  kinds  will  now  part  freely 
the  most  forward  should  be  gathered  from  time 
to  time,  and  placed  on  shelves  in  the  fruit  room 
for  succession.  Late  kinds  may  hang  for  a  con- 
siderable time  yet,  but  nothing  is  gained  by 
leaving  them  on  the  trees  after  the  leaves  have 
performed  their  functions  and  show  signs  of 
falling.  If  tomtits  attack  the  fruit,  small  meshed 
fishing-nets  must  be  sus]jendeil  from  tlie  coping, 
and  if  necessary  secured  to  boards  placed  on  their 
edges  1  ft.  or  so  from  tlie  wall,  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  loosely  suspended  net  will  have  the 
desired  effect.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the 
removal  of  breast- wood  by  cutting  back  to  within 
one  or  two  buds  of  the  base.  Ease  the  ligatures 
on  newly  grafted  trees,  and  see  that  the  summer 
growths  are  well  secured  to  stakes. 

Orchard  houses. — By  this  time  nearly  all 
the  fruit  will  liavc  been  gathered  from  tlie  trees 
in  this  structure,  and  many  of  them  will  have  been 
turned  out  of  doors  to  ripen  up  their  wood.  Where 
spider  has  been  troublesome  this  turning  out,  par- 
ticularly in  warm  districts,  may  be  an  advantage  ; 
but  in  this  locality  where  we  are  resting  upon 
marl,  and  surrounded  by  limestone  hills,  we  find  a 
well  ventilated  house  the  best  place  for  ripening 
up  the  wood  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  stone  fruit  trees. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
general  stock  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  I'lums,  and 
early  Pears,  and  to  draw  out  all  that  require  pot- 
ting, reducing,  or  shaking  out.  In  many  instances 
full-sized  trees  may  be  reduced  and  repotted  in  the 
same  pots,  but  before  they  are  returned,  the  latter 
should  be  well  washed  and  thoroughly  dried,  other 
wise  the  new  compost  will  cling  to  the  sides.  Good 
drainage  is  indispensable,  and  a  strong  calcareous 
loam,  lime  rabble,  or  burnt  earth  and  bone  dust 
will  make  a  sound,  rich  compost  capable  of  produc- 
ingexcellent  fruit-bearing  wood.  After  pottingtrees 
that  have  been  severely  reduced,  they  may  be  the 
better  for  a  fortnight  under  glass,  where  they  can 
be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  and  syringed  oc- 
casionally, but  the  inexperienced  would  be  aston- 
ished to  find  how  quickly  trees  that  are  potted 
with  the  leaves  upon  them  form  new  roots  in  the 
fresh  compost.  In  days  gone  by  it  was  the  practice 
to  defer  lifting  fruit  trees  until  every  leaf  had 
fallen,buta  long  expcrienceof  successesandfailures 
has  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  all  this  kind  of 
work  should  be  done  before  the  leaves  are  ripe  enough 
to  fall  at  the  touch,  and  while  the  earth  contains 
warmth  that  will  heal  wounds  and  induce  the  for- 
mation of  new  spongioles.  Trees  that  do  not  require 
potting  may  be  placed  where  they  can  have  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  with  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
supply  of  water,  but  anything  approaching  starva- 
tion or  complete  dryness  must  not  be  allowed  at 
any  time,  not  even  when  stone  fruit  trees  are  com- 
pletely at  rest.  Many  Peach  trees  cast  their 
blossom  buds  in  the  spring  through  being  kept  too 
dry  through  the  winter,  and  on  this  account  the 
amateur  who  has  not  jjaid  for  his  experience  will 
do  well  to  winter  his  trees  in  a  dry,  sheltered,  but 
airy  place  in  the  open  air.  Slanj'  of  the  better 
kinds  of  Pears  pay  well  for  culture  in  pots,  and 
it  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  immense  crops  of 
fine  large  fruit  which  small  trees  on  the  Quince 
stock  bring  to  maturity.  Choice  kinds  only,  such 
as  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Superfin,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Glou  Morceau,  Belle  de  Noel,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  and  that  excellent  Pear  Winter 
Nelis,  should  be  potted,  ana  these  should  be  well 
prepared  by  annual  lifting  and  replanting  in  stiff 
loam  out  of  doors,  or  maidens  may  be  potted  and 
plunged  up  to  tlie  rim  for  twelve  months  before 
they  are  wanted.  It  may  be  necessary  to  go  over 
vigorous  young  trees  forthe  last  time  this  season, 
and  to  remove  or  stop  strong  lateral  growths,  but 
from  this  time  care  must  be  taken  in  the  removal 
immediately  above  a  triple  bud,  as  many  Peach 
trees  set  wood  buds  sparingly  from  a  few  inches 
above  the  base  to  the  terminal  point,  and  without 
a  wood  bud  to  draw  the  sap  blossom  buds  are 
useless. 

Pines. — .'Vlthough  Pines  at  this  season  make 
rapid  growth,  the  leaves  have  become  thoroughly 
inured  to  sun.shine  .and  quite  capable  of  bearing  all 
the  light  and  warmth  we  are  likely  to  have  after 
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this  date  without  tlie  aid  of  shading;  indeed, 
plants  in  all  stages,  with  the  exception  of  newly- 
jjotted  suckers,  will  be  benefited  by  the  free  ad- 
mission of  every  ray  of  sunshine  that  can  be  se- 
cured for  tlieui.  Keep  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  85° 
to  au°  about  the  roots  of  Queens  intended  for 
early  starting,  and  give  just  sufficient  water  to 
maintain  a  healthy  moisture  in  the  soil.  Ventilate 
freely  on  tine  days,  by  opening  the  sashes  when 
the  temperature  touches  80°,  run  up  to  90°  witli 
sun  heat,  and  close  about  three  p.m.  or  earlier 
when  it  begins  to  recede  from  the  last  named 
figures.  See  that  late  starters  and  others  swelling 
oft  fruit  have  a  light  jjlace  with  a  bottom  heat 
of  90°,  and  help  them  forward  while  the  weather 
continues  good,  by  closing  up  with  an  abundance 
of  sun  heat  in  preference  to  hard  firing  when 
days  get  dark  and  nights  become  long  and  cold. 
Prepare  tan  or  leaves  by  frequent  turning  for  tlie 
renovation  of  plunging  beds  in  October,  and  have 
a  good  stock  of  thin  sods  of  turf  from  an  old 
pasture  stacked  in  a  dry  state  in  an  open  slied  for 
spring  potting. 


KITCHEN  GAKDEX. 

R.   GILBEItT,    BURGHLET. 

The  montli  of  September  is  an  important  one  in 
this  department.  Storing  Onions  should  be  one  of 
the  first  operations.  I  find  this  wet  and  unseason- 
able weather  is  causing  mildew  at  the  roots,  there- 
fore no  time  must  be  lost  in  securing  this  impor- 
tant crop.  I'otato  lifting  will  have  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  Ours  are  all  lifted  except  Cham- 
pions, which  are  swelling  fast.  The  crop  of  Victorias 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  prodigious,  and  the  tubers 
large  and  fine  without  spot  or  blemish.  Immedi- 
ately the  Onion  land  is  cleared,  rake  it  over  and 
plant  Cabbages,  crow-bar  fashion,  no  digging 
being  required.  Dig  and  well  manure  any  south  or 
west  border  at  liberty,  and  plant  winter  Lettuce, 
Black  Seeded,  Brown  Cos,  and  Hick's  Cos  being 
the  hardiest  and  best  varieties  to  plant.  Earth 
up  Celery  on  fine  dry  daj's,  and  be  careful  to 
press  the  soil  round  the  plants  with  the  hands ; 
little  earthings  often  give  the  best  results.  Now  is 
a  capital  time  to  sow  in  any  outlying  frames 
Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  to  stand  the  winter  under 
glass.  Cauliflowers  for  hand-lights  should  be  en- 
couraged to  grow  and  make  stilf  plants  for  hand- 
lights. 
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japaxe.se   ciirysaxtiiemums. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Dahlia,  we  have  now 
sufficient  diversity  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  to  suit  all  tastes.  The  large 
globular  and  exquisitely  double  show  Dahlias 
have  in  a  great  measure  given  way  to  the  now 
prevalent  taste  for  single-flowered  sorts,  and 
these  again  may  some  day  have  to  give  place  to 
the  section  which  will,  without  doubt,  spring 
from  the  singular  Mexican  Cactus  Dahlia, 
which  is  among  Dahlias  what  the  Dragon- 
flowered  .sorts  are  among  Chrysanthemums. 
These  Dragon  or  Japanese  Chrysantliemums 
have  given  this  beautiful  autumn  flower  quite  a 
new  interest,  for  before  they  made  their  appear- 
ance tlie  improvers  of  the  large-flowered  .sorts 
had  already  reached  the  climax  of  perfection,  so 
that  when  the  Japanese  sorts  came  upon  the 
scene  attention  with  regard  to  improvement  was 
immediately  directed  to  them.  Tlie  first  ex- 
amples of  the  Dragons  were  quite  different  from 
what  file  majority  of  them  are  now,  tlie  florets 
being  much  more  narrow  and  the  flowers  alto- 
gether smaller  tlian  those  of  the  finest  varieties 
now  in  cultivation.  There  is  something  in  the 
wild  a.«pect  of  these  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
that  is  admired  iiy  everybody — even  by  the 
conventional  florist,  who  is  prond  to  exhibit 
them  along  with  globular-.sliaped  sorts.  We 
confess  a  great  partiality    for    these   tasselleJ 


flowered  kind,s,  and  we  hope  that  in  the  endea- 
vours to  improve  them  as  regards  size  and 
colour,  their  unsymmetrical  form  and  tassel-lilfe 
aspect  may  be  preserved.  There  are  now  aljout 
half  a  hundred  good  sorts  worth  growing,  repre- 
senting a  g-reat  diversity  of  colour.  Tlie  Itind 
here  illustrated  is  the  beautiful  early-Howering 
I'Jaine,  which  is  so  much  valued  for  the  pure 
whiteness  of  its  flowers  and  especially  in  Covent 
( tarden  Market,  where,  in  a  cut  state,  they  are 
favourites.  W.  Ci. 


about  5  in.  long,  and  their  curious  little  traps 
quite  3  in.  across  when  wide  open.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  these  plants  liad 
been  g-rown  in  the  pans  in  which  they  were 
shown,  and  I  am  sure  .Mr.  I'arshaw  would  be  con- 
ferring a  great  favour  on  readers  of  The  Gardk.s 
if  he  would  kindly  say  a  few  words  respecting  liis 
mode  of  culture.  Professor  Sanderson,  who  has 
for  some  time  now  been  studying  the  habits  of 
this  vegetable  wonder,  would  be  delighted  to  lay 
his  hands  on  .some  of  Mr.  Parsliaw's  plants,  ami 
we  all  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  'grow  for  our- 
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Japanese  Clirysanthemum  (Elaine). 


Venus'  Fly-trap  (Diona;a  muscipula). — 
Lovers  of  this  little  curiosity  who  visited  the 
Manchester  show  would  be  astonished  at  the 
wonderfully  large  healthy  plants  shown  by  Mr. 
I'arshaw,  of  Fulwood.  I  have  grown  the  plant  for 
some  years  now,  and  thought  I  had  been  pretty 
successful  with  it,  but  my  eyes  were  indeed  opened 
by  these  Manchester  examples.  They  were  shown 
in  two  largo  pans,  which  were  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  leaves  of  the  deepest  green,  each 


selves  such  fine  specimens  as  those  with  which 
Mr.  Par.shaw  by  his  skilful  management  was 
enabled  to  asfoni.><li  us  at  Manchester. — B. 

Soil  for   Maiden-hair   Ferns.— What  is 

the  right  soil  for  Jlaiden-hair  FiTiis  .'  and  should 
they  be  grown  in  shallow  or  high  pots,  in  shade 
or  sun  ?— JI.  C,  Corimall.  [Under  the  name 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  there  are  many  plants  whose 
cultural  requirements  are  as  various  as  their  ap- 
pearance and  habit,  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
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the  genus  Adiantum  being  generally  known  as 
Maiden-hairs.  There  arc  few  Ferns  that  will  not 
thrive  in  an  equal  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  unless  high  cultivation  is  desired  this 
mixture  is  the  best  that  can  be  used  for  a  general 
collection,  with  perhaps  a  little  extra  loam  for  the 
stronger  growing  kinds.  The  common  Maiden- 
hair ("Adiantum  cuneatum)  may  be  grown  in  any 
fresh  open  soil.  I  have  seen  tine  spcciiuens  3  ft. 
through,  with  fronds  almost  as  large  as  a  page  of 
The  Gaeden  grown  in  a  soil  taken  from  a  Potato 
field.  Soil,  how-ever,  is  only  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  plants  ;  the  most  suitable  compost  fails 
to  produce  healthy  growth  where  the  watering, 
temperature,  or  light  are  at  fault.  Tots  of  the 
same  depth  as  width — the  proportions  of  those 
generally  used— will  suit  Adiantums.  A  good 
drainage  is  necessary,  for  which  about  one-fourth 
of  the  pot  filled  with  crocks  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  fibry  soil  is  sufticient.  No  Ferns  will  grow 
in  bright  sunshine  under  glass,  and  Adiantums 
require  protecting  from  all  strong  light.— B.] 

G-ymnograinnia  schizophylla.  —  This 
beautiful  little  Fern,  recently  introduced  from 
Jamaica,  and  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  is  likely 
to  become  a  great  favourite  with  Fern  fanciers, 
its  singular  habit  of  producing  young  plants  at  the 
apex  of  theold  frond  beingsomethingnew  amongst 
Gymnograms.  Yet,  judging  from  my  experience 
■with  the  plant,  some  little  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced by  beginners  in  keeping  it  in  health  and 
vigour,  its  rather  annoying  trick  of  turning  sud- 
denly brown  being  a  point  against  it.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, may  be  owing  to  some  flaw  in  the  treatment 
under  which  I  have  tried  it,  though  at  present  I 
have  one  plant  quite  as  fine  as  any  I  have  seen. 
This  is  in  a  wire  basket  in  a  warm,  moist,  shady 
nook  in  the  Fernery,  where  it  is  frequently  watered 
at  the  roots,  but  never  overhead.  The  soil  in  which 
it  is  planted  is  a  light  loam,  with  a  little  sand  and 
charcoal.  I  have  heard  from  one  who  has  gathered 
the  plant  in  Jamaica  that  a  low  greenhouse  tem- 
perature would  suit  it  in  this  country  ;  but  after 
having  tried  my  plant  in  such  a  place  and  almost 
lost  it,  I  am  rather  doubtful  of  the  correctness  of 
this  statement. — B. 

Forcing  Violets. — Where  these  interesting 
winter  flowers  are  grown  tlie  plants  should  now 
be  fit  for  transferring  to  their  winter  quarters. 
Frames  used  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons  form  good 
positions  for  them  ;  if  filled  with  good  soil  to 
■within  1  ft.  of  the  glass,  fork  it  up  and  proceed  to 
plant  the  Violets,  being  careful  to  lift  them  with 
as  much  root  as  possible.  We  usually  take  a  steel 
fork  and  thrust  It  down  all  round  the  plant  ;  it 
then  lifts  up  bodily  with  a  large  circular  ball  ; 
these  are  set  on  the  bed  nearly  as  thickly  as  they 
■will  stand,  and  some  good  soil  is  worked  in  care- 
fully between  them.  The  surface  is  then  covered 
with  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  a  good  soaking  of  water 
is  given  ;  after  that  the  lights  are  pushed  over 
them  at  night  and  during  heavy  rains,  but  they 
are  tilted  at  the  back  as  long  as  frost  keeps  oft. 
Under  these  conditions  well  prepared  plants  begin 
to  flower  freely  at  once,  and  continue  to  produce 
blooms  throughout  the  winter.  Marie  Louise,  Nea- 
politan, and  The  Czar  are  good  useful  kinds,  and 
universally  appreciated. — J.  Geoom. 


Criticism  at  Manchester.  —  In  The 
Garden  for  the  10  inst.  (p.  liGO)  I  notice  a  note 
on  this  subject  which  has  induced  me  to  send  you 
the  accompanying  cutting  from  the  Manchester 
paper  referred  to.  As  descriptive  of  the  show  it  is 
puerile,  but  is  a  fair  example  of  the  class  of 
article  given  by  newspapers  on  such  occasions, 
viz.,  a  hash  of  mis-spelled  names,  collected 
hurriedly  by  the  reporter  from  the  tallies  in  the 
pots  and  decorated  -n'ith  capitals  or  small  initials 
at  the  taste  of  the  writer.  Just  a  catalogue  of  the 
prize  exhibits  without  one  line  of  intelligent 
criticism  or  appreciative  encomium.  Would  it 
not  be  good  work  to  give  such  an  article  a  con- 
demnatory paragraph  ?  I  do  not  expect  a  newspaper 
reporter  to  be  a  finished  gardener,  but  if  he  cannot 
spell  the  names,  even  those  which  he  adduces  as 


examples  of  horticultural  nomenclature,  he  should, 
I  think,  keep  clear  of  them.  —  ROBT.  Okell, 
Scli/fii    (lianibcrs,  62,  King  Street,  Miiiic/iester. 


KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
September  13. 
A  FINE  display  of  Dahlias  formed  the  chief  feature 
of  attraction  on  tliis  occasion,  and  a  largo  col- 
lection of  Apples  and  I'ears  from  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  &  Sons  formed  a  source  of  interest  to  many. 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 

Jlr.  G.  Kawlings,  Romford,  for — 

Dahlia  George  Ra^wlings.— A  large  round 
flower  with  cupped  petals,  of  a  dark  velvety 
maroon. 

Sir.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  for — 

Dahlia  Pioneer. — A  black  flower,  of  rather 
course  texture,  but  very  distinct  as  regards  colour. 

Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  for — 

Dahlia  Mrs.  M.  Batchelor.— A  medium- 
sized  flower,  of  good  form,  and  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  colour. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for — 

Euonymus  latifolius. — A  fine  standard 
plant  furnished  with  long  slender  branches,  pro- 
fusely hung  with  curious  red  fruit. 

Sarracenia  Courti. — The  result  of  a  cross 
between  S.  purpurea  and  S.  psittacina.  A  hand- 
some dwarf  growing  hybrid. 

Jlr.  Wm.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for — 

Pellionia  Devoniana. — A  handsome  droop- 
ing plant  resembling  a  Tradescantia  in  foliage, 
but  closer  and  handsomer  in  growth  and  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Owen,  for — 

Adiantum  O'weni. — The  result  of  a  cross 
between  A.  amabile  and  A.  cuneatum.  It  makes  a 
handsome  specimen,  and  we  should  say  would  do 
well  for  table  decoration. 

The  Roval  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick, 
for— 

Capsicum  Little  G-em. — A  remarkably 
dwarf  compact  growing  kind  studded  with  small 
oval  berries  resembling  those  of  a  Solanum. 

Pitcairnia  Jacksoni.— A  free  growing  kind 
with  dark  spiny-edged  foliage,  and  bearing  strong 
spikes  of  rich  orange-crimson  flowers. 

Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  for — 

Pelargonium  Mrs.  Miller.— The  finest 
coloured  tricolor  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time, 
being  dwarf  in  habit  and  brilliant  in  colour. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham,  for^ 

Cut  sprays  of  Euonymus  latifolius. 

Mr.  J.  Fraser,  Lea  P.ridge,  for — 

Ixora  Regina. — A  kind  bearing  waxy  cin- 
namon coloured  flowers  in  great  abundance  even 
on  small  plants. 

Mr.  Turner  showed  a  magnificent  collection  of 
show  and  fancy  Dahlias  ;  also  a  remarkably  fine 
group  of  bedding  Dahlias,  among  which  there  was 
great  variety  both  of  colour  and  form.  Silver  medal 
recommended. 

A  fine  display  of  single  and  double  Daldias  also 
came  from  Messrs.  H.  C.'annell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
who  likewise  exhibited  single  and  double  Mari- 
golds and  Begonias.  A  medal  was  recommended. 
Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
showed  a  large  collection  of  single  Dahlias,  among 
which  were  grand  blooms  of  White  Queen,  an  ex- 
cellent kind  for  cutting  from  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  GoodseedlingDahlias  were.sho^ivn  by  Messrs. 
Keynes  and  Co  ,  Salisbury,  also  by  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
New  A'illa,  Hedge  Green,  Edmonton.  A  group  of 
bedding  Dahlias,  Celosias,  Globe  Amarantuses. 
Eonvardias,  Torenias,  &c.,  came  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  S0135  showed  a  grand  variety 
of  Cattleya  gigas,  a  hybrS Nepenthes,  and  a  speci- 
men of  La;lia  elegans  ;  also  a  basket  of  plants  of 
Craticgus  Laelandi,  a  free  fruiting  kind,  having 
orange  berries,  and  quite  distinct  from  C.  pyra- 
cantha,  which  was  shown  for  comparison. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  Marlborough  Nursery, 
Islington,  showed  a  good  collection  of  early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums,  &c.  Mr,  Dean,  Bedf6nt,exhi» 


bited  an  excellent  strain  of  French  and  African 
Marigolds,  the  former  being  very  dwarf  and  com- 
pact, and  the  blossoms  finely  striped. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn  showed  two 
seedling  Crotons,  named  respectively  C.  Beali  and 
C.  Dunnetti,  which,  when  better  developed,  will 
be  very  handsome.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  furnished 
plants  of  Stephanotis  multiflora  in  4-in.  pots, 
bearing  good  trusses  of  wa.xy-white  blossoms.  Mr. 
Wm.  Bull,  Chelsea,  exhibited  PauUinia  thalictri- 
folia  argentea,  a  light  graceful  kind  with  glaucous 
foliage.  Mr.  Temple, gardener  to  J.  Donaldson,  Esq., 
Chiswick,  showed  finely  coloured  plants  of  Amar- 
antuses and  some  very  dwarf  Cockscombs.  Mr. 
Riches,  Grove  Nurserj',  Tooting,  contributed  a  col- 
lection of  hardy  flowers,  among  which  were  Rud- 
beckias,  Pentstemons,  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Geum  coccineum,  double  iMay  Weed, 
Coreopsis,  Alliums,  Campanulas,  Larkspurs,  &c. 
Messrs.  Jones  &  North  Hope  Nurseries,  Lewisham, 
showed  a  group  of  seedling  Fuchsias,  ■which,  how- 
ever, showed  no  improvement  on  existing  kinds. 

A  fine  display  of  Roses  came  from  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross.  The  best 
autumn  blooming  kinds  were  represented,  and 
most  of  the  blooms,  we  believe,  came  from  plants 
on  their  own  roots  grown  on  low  walls  near  the 
glasshouses,  kc. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  AValtham,  showed 
about  2.50  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  consisting 
of  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Dean, 
Bedfont,  exhibited  an  Apple  named  Duchess' 
Favourite,  which  resembles  in  appearance  the  Wor- 
cester Pearmain.  It  is  a  handsome  fruit  of  medium 
size,  and  highly  coloured,  of  good  quality,  and 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  market  Apples.  Mr. 
G.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  Colonel  Tubervill,  fur- 
nished good  examples  of  Plums  and  Beurre  Hardy 
Pears  gathered  from  trees  grown  in  1 4-in.  pots  in 
cool  houses.  The  Plum  trees  were  said  to  have 
borne  from  6  doz.  to  9  doz.  fruits  each,  and  the 
Pear  trees  2  doz.  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Maidstone, 
showed  a  good  sample  of  Worcester  Pearmain 
Apple,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  Deepdene,  Dorking,  a 
handsome  dish  of  Red  Astrachan. 


LATE  NOTES  AKD  QUESTIONS. 


Best  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of  doors.— 
Will  some  reader  of  THE  GiRDEN  kindly  tell  me  wliich  are 
the  best  kinds  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  to  grow  for 
profit,  as  I  am  about  to  plant  a  wall  with  trees,  facing 
the  south  east  subsoil  gravelly  7— McL. 

Seeds  of  Gentiana  lutea.— I  have  some  seeds  of 
O.  lutea,  gathered  this  summer  at  Jlont  Dore,  which  I 
sliould  be  glad  to  give  to  anyone  wlio  would  like  to  grow 
them.— EBB.i  A.  B.IVI.EV,  Cvt/ont,  Sidmnutti. 

Manuring  small  fruits.  —  Is  this  a  good  time  to 
manure  Strawberiies  and  EasplieiTies  ?  and  should  the 
mimmebedusinlChOSilEL.  [Septemijerixtlicmonrhtnclenii 
out.  therows  o/Slmwbern/  runner!^,  and  tt>  give  the  phi  11  f  tic 
Itf't  a  heavii  mulch  of  good  farm- ijn id  manure;  but  never 
dig  between  the  rows.  As  tu  Raspberries,  cut  awai/  all  last 
season's  bearing  wood,  thin  out  this  summer's  canes  to  get 
them  hard  and  ripe;  mulch  with  farm-yard  manure,  but 
never  dig. — R] 

Milde^wed  'Vines.— £);<2«">ir.— Repeated  sulphurings 
will  certainly  kill  mildew.  Wet  the  leaves  first  in  order  to 
make  the  sulphur  stick  to  them.  Encourage  the  growth  I'f 
the  healthy  laterals,  and  later  on  when  tlie  vines  are 
pruned,  clean  them  well  with  .=oft  soap  and  sulphur. 

Pme-apples.— Will  any  of  your  reade  s  inform  me  the 
reason  wliy  the  cnltureof  the  line-apple  is  discontinued  in 
many  large  gardens? — BKTA. 

Plant;ing  Vines.— I  am  constructing  some  vmenes 
(span  and  lean-to),  and  when  linisheil  Intend  planting 
them.  "Tliompson's  Gardener's  Assistant"  shows  the 
vines  to  be  planted  between  the  lirick-work  and  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  which  I  cannot  tliink  right.  I  think  the  cold 
air  ought  to  pass  over  the  hot-water  pipes  before  it  reaches 
the  vines.  I  have  planted  many  vines,  but  never  between 
the  brick-work  and  the  pipes.  Will  some  one  favour  me 
with  advice  in  the  matter  ?— J.  B. 

Fair  Pin  I/.— We  have  done  our  duty  in  the  matter,  and 
there  seems  to  us  no  need  to  reopen  the  question,  especially 
to  reprint  matter  wliich  has  already  liad  extensive  circula- 
tion. .         „,       ,  . 

Esqnire,  F.R.B.S.,  i-c.—Yavy  arausmg.  Placed  ui  a 
pigeon-hole  for  future  use,  if  required. 

The  Garden  Annual.— -V  new  and  improved 
edition  of  this  is  in  preparation,  and  we  .'hall  be 
greatly  obliged  to  all  who  have  corrections  to 
make  in  any  of  its  lists  or  departments  if  they 
will  kindly  communicate  'n'ith  us  at  once, 
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Aquilegia  chrysantha  (Golden  Co- 
lumhliu).  —  A  tall,  vigorous,  and  beautiful 
species,  lasting  on  many  soils  as  a  good 
perennial  where  the  other  species  perish. 
This  plant  was  at  first  by  persons  who  look 
at  herbarium  distinctions  only  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Columbine,  and  named  such  by  Torrcy 
and  Gray.  After  cultivating  the  plant,  how- 
ever, for  several  years,  and  comparing  it  in  a 
living  state  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Colum- 
bine (A.  cccrulea),  Dr.  Gray  described  it  as 
a  new  species,  A.  chrysantha.  It  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  other  than  purely  bo- 
tanical characters  have  weight ;  but  it  also 
differs  in  the  flowers  being  not  nearly  so 
much  distended  as  in  A.  coerulca,  and  the 
plant  is  far  more  robust.  The  plant  comes 
from  a  different  geographical  range,  grows 
taller,  flowers  nearly  a  month  later,  and 
blooms  for  two  months  continuously ;  these 
peculiarities,  added  to  its  full  yellow  colour, 
seem  to  warrant  it  to  rank  as  a  species. 
Like  the  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine,  it  has 
a  very  long  and  slender  spur,  often  over  2  in. 
in  length.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  more  so 
than  the  Rocky  Jlountain  species.  It  thrives 
even  on  the  stiff  clay  soils  north  of  London 
and  enjoys  wet,  though  it  is  none  the  less 
free  in  more  happ}'  situations.  It  comes 
true  from  seed,  which  is  most  safely  raised 
under  glass,  and  pricked  out  carefully  when 
young.  Attaining  a  height  of  i  ft.  under  good 
culture,  it  becomes  an  important  plant  for 
the  centre  of  a  bed  of  the  finer  perennials  or 
for  a  group  in  the  properly  arranged  mixed 
border.  Should  seedlings  from  it  prove 
crossed  with  inferior  kinds,  seed  must  be  ob- 
tained from  wild  plants,  which  cannot  lie 
difficult  through  the  American  houses.  It 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  such  a  distinct, 
beautiful,  and  hardy  plant  should  degenerate 
in  our  gardens. 

A.  glandulosa  (Altaian  Mountain  Col- 
vmhine). — This  is  a  very  beautiful  species 
with  handsome  blue  and  white  flowers,  and  a 
tufted  habit.  Flowers  in  earlysummer — a  fine 
blue,  with  the  tips  of  thepetals  creamy- white, 
the  spur  curved  backwards  towards  the  stalk, 
the  sepals  dark  blue,  large,  and  nearly  oval, 
with  a  long  footstalk.  The  upper  part  of  the 
stem  is  covered  with  glandular  hairs.  A  native 
of  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  one  of  the  most 
desirable  kinds  for  the  rock  garden  or  the 
select  border,  in  well-drained  deep  sandy 
soil.  Increased  by  seed  and  by  very  careful 
division  of  the  fleshy  roots,  when  the  plant  is 
in  full  leaf.  If  divided  when  it  is  at  rest,  the 
roots  are  almost  certain  to  perish,  at  least 
on  cold  soils. 

The  Forres  Nurseries,  in  Morayshire,  have 
long  been  famous  for  the  successful  growth 
of  tliis  plant ;  it  has  no  special  care  there, 
and  there  is  no  trade  secret  about  the  treat- 
ment, which  is  entirely  in  the  open  air.  The 
soil  is  described  as  "a  rich  mellow  earth, 
partaking  a  little  of  bog  or  peat  earth,  and 
rather  cool  and  moist  than  otherwise."  It 
flowers  the  year  after  sowing,  and  when  full 
grown  is  impatient  of  removal,  like  most 
Columbines,  but  if  not  transplanted  when 
more  than  two  years  old,  it  continues  to 
flower  for  at  least  five  or  six  yeai-s,  sometimes 
for  more.  Those  who  can  get  true  seed  of  this 
fine  plant  will  do  well  to  raise  it  with  care, 
and  plant  out  when  very  young  into  well- 
prepared  beds  of  moist,  deep  peaty  or  sandy 
soil,  putting  some  of  the  plants  in  a  northern 
or  cool  position.  It  would  be  well  also  to  sow 
some  seeds  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
and  in  various  other  ways  to  try  and  over- 
come the  difHcvilty  which  has  hitherto  atten- 
ded the  culture  of  this  lovely  plant.  The 
seeds  of  other  Columbines  have  a  bright 
perisperm,  while  those  of  this  species  are  un- 


burnished,  arising  from  little  corrugated 
markings  with  which  the  microscope  shows 
them  to  be  covered. 

In  many  cases  an  inferior  plant  bears  the 
name  glandulosa.  Mr.  Rrockbank  says :  I 
have  referred  to  the  original  specimen  of  A. 
glandulosa,  sent  by  I'rof.  Regel,  of  the  St. 
I'etersburg  Botanic  Gardens,  from  the  Altai 
Mountains.  It  is  a  different  plant  from  the 
A.  glandulosa  secunda,  being  more  than 
twice  as  tall  and  in  every  way  more  ro- 
bust. The  specimen  at  Kew  is  nearly  U 
times  the  height  of  the  large  folio  paper  in 
which  it  is  preserved,  and  the  flower  mea- 
sured i\  in.  in  diameter.  The  plants  in  Kew 
Gardens  are  not  this  variety — the  true  va- 
riety—of A.  glandulosa,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  not  to  be  found  with  any  of  our 
nurserymen. 

A.  Skinneri  (Skinner's  Columbine). — 
This  is  a  di.stinct  and  elegant  kind.  The 
flowers  arc  on  long  slender  pedicels,  the  se- 
pals being  greenish  coloured  and  lanceolate; 
thepetals  are  small  and  yellow;  the  spurs 
are  nearly  2  in.  long,  of  a  bright  orange- 
red,  and  attenuated  into  a  slightly  incurved 
club-shaped  extremity  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
glaucous,  their  divisions  being  sharply  in- 
cised ;  the  flower-stems  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high. 
Though  coming  from  so  far  south  as  Guate- 
mala, owing  to  the  fact  fhat  it  is  met  with 
in  the  higher  mountain  districts,  it  is  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  hardy,  and  should  be  more 
frequently  cultivated  than  it  is.  Here,  again, 
crossing  steps  in  and  too  frequently  mars  its 
beauty.  While  the  name  may  be  often  seen, 
the  true  plant  is  rare,  nor  are  the  conditions 
that  insure  its  perfect  development  well 
known  if  they  exist  with  us.  It  is  a  late 
bloomer. 

A.  viridiflora. — As  a  rule  green  flowers 
are  not  very  much  admired,  but  this  Colum- 
bine is  an  exception  ;  the  Sage  green  of  the 
flower  and  delicate  tint  of  the  leaf  form  a 
striking  contrast.  Out  of  doors  in  the  border 
the  plant  may  not  be  noticed,  but  if  a  flower- 
ing spray  or  two  is  cut  and  placed  in  a  small 
glass  its  great  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  too, 
are  soon  recognised.  There  is  a  variety  of  it 
known  as  A.  atropurpurea.  The  sepals  are 
green,  but  the  petals  a  deep  chocolate.  The 
plant  is  a  vigorous  grower,  a  native  of  Siberia, 
and  is  synonymous  with  Fischer's  A.  dahu- 
rica.  The  green  Columbine  is  a  plant  for  a 
quiet  corner  in  a  bed  of  shrubs  or  anj'  other 
place  in  which  it  will  not  be  called  upon  for 
a  blaze  of  colour.  We  also  think  it  well  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  nursery  or  cutting  beds 
of  hardy  flowers.  It  has  a  delicate  and  ex- 
quisite fragrance  asgoodin  its  way  as  the  sin- 
gular beauty  of  form  of  the  flower  when  closely 
examined  and  as  the  novelty  of  the  Sage 
green  of  tlie  bloom.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seed. 

A.  vulgaris  (Common  Cohnnhvne). — A 
familiar  occupant  of  nearly  every  cottage 
garden.  There  are  many  good  and  distinct 
forms  in  various  colours,  including  various 
double  kinds,  flowering  from  May  till  towards 
the  end  of  summer.  The  common  Columbine 
grows  with  a  vigour,  and  increases  itself  by 
means  of  seed  with  a  persistency  and  a  power 
of  variation  that  is  quite  surprising.  ^Vhether 
it  is  a  true  native  is  doubtful,  but,  be  that  as 
it  may,  it  has  become  thoroughly  at  home, 
and  no  one  who  has  once  seen  it  wild  will 
readily  forget  the  combination  of  grace  and 
beauty  which  it  presents.  In  order  to  sti- 
mulate those  who  possess  extensive  wooded 
estates  to  its  cultivation  or  establishment 
along  the  margins  of  drives,  where  shelter  is 
afforded,  Mr.  Niven  states  that  at  Broughton 
Woods,  in  North  Lincolnshire,  this  Colum- 
bine raises  its  stately  erect  stems  to  a  height 
of  3  ft.;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
Lily  of  the  V.alley,  which  grows  naturally  by 
acres  there,  adds  its  delicious  perfume,  the 
charm  of  a  walk  there,  especially  after  a 


gentle  shower  of  rain,  is  very  great  indeed. 
But,  however  valuable  for  the  wild  garden, 
the  many  forms  of  the  common  Columbine 
are  most  valuable  plants  for  gardens  in 
which  it  is  worth  while  now  and  then  raising 
a  batcli  of  them  from  fresh  seed  of  a  good 
mixed  strain.  It  would  be  most  desirable  also 
to  select  and  fix  varieties  of  the  common 
Columbine  of  good  distinct  colours.  One  may 
often  see  a  variety  of  this  plant  nearly  as 
handsome  as  any  of  the  choicer  kinds.  There 
is  a  bold  single  white  form  which  is  a  most 
distinct  and  liandsome  plant.  A,  Vcrvajneana 
is  a  form  with  mottled  leaves. 

The  varieties  of  our  common  Columbine 
and  some  hybrid  forms  are  so  free  and  hardy, 
that  they  may  well  be  used  in  the  wilder  and 
more  picturesque  parts  of  large  pleasure 
grounds  or  parks  in  the  long  Grass,  by  streams, 
or  in  copses,  among  Foxgloves,  Geraniums,  or 
long  Grasses.  To  establish  them  the  ground 
should  be  well  dug  if  the  vegetation  is  dense, 
and  the  seed  sown  on  the  spot,  or  raised  in 
beds  and  th«  seedlings  transplanted.  Where 
bare  patches  occur  from  any  cause,  and 
where  the  seedlings  have  a  chance  of  coming 
up  without  being  strangled  by  other  plants, 
seed  may  be  scattered  with  the  hope  of  es- 
tablishing some  tufts  or  colonies  in  wild 
places.  The  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  soon 
after  it  is  ripe. 

A.  Witmanniana. — -i  species  quite  dis- 
tinct from  A.  glandulosa  is  often  sold  for  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  in  growth  and 
free  in  flowering  of  all  the  Columbines  in 
cultivation.  A  plant  of  it  has  grown  in  the 
same  spot  in  my  garden  for  ten  years,  and 
produces  five  or  six  stems  more  than  3  ft. 
high,  each  bearing  twenty  to  thirty  flowers. 
The  flowers  have  dark  purple  sepals  and  a 
white  corolla,  but  are  far  inferior  in  every 
way  to  those  of  A.  glandulosa  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
less  ornamental  than  many  seedling  varieties 
of  A.  vulgaris,  which  I  have  raised,  buc 
which,  unfortunately,  I  can  neither  divide 
nor  reproduce  true  from  their  own  seed. — B. 

It  were  easy  to  say  more  of  other  species,  but 
among  the  preceding  the  cultivator  will  be 
certain  to  find  the  highest  beauty  of  form  or 
colour,  and  the  fullest  vigour  which  the 
genus  is  known  to  possess.  Collectors  will 
very  properly  seek  other  species,  but  for  all 
gardening  and  artistic  purposes  the  preceding 
are  the  best  so  far  as  the  family  is  now 
"known.  For  the  choice  rock  garden  some  of 
the  dwarfer  and  more  delicate  alpine  species 
may  be  desirable.  A.  fragrans  is  praised  for 
its  "scent,  but  the  green  Columbine  is  very 
good  in  this  way. 

Arabis  (Roch  Cress). — An  extensive  fa- 
mily of  hill  plants,  few  of  which  are  grown, 
though  some  are  worth  a  place." 

Arabls  albida  (White  lioeJ;  Cres.i).— 
Through  long  years  of  neglect  of  all  sorts  of 
dwarf  hardy  plants  this,  the  white  Arabis 
of  our  gardens,  has  held  its  own  well— the 
most  popular  plant  in  our  gardens,  and  in  the 
barrow  of  every  London  flower-hawker  in 
the  spring.  It  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situa- 
tion, flourishing  far  into  our  cities  as  well  as 
in  the  opcncountry,  where  its  profuse  sheets 
(if  snowy  bloom  may  expand  in  early  spring. 
By  seed,  or  division,  or  cuttings,  it  is  as 
easily  increased  as  a  native  weed,  and  is  a 
valuable  ornament  of  the  mixed  border,  the 
springgardon,  the  rockwork,  and  for  naturali- 
sation in  wild  and  bare  rocky  spots.  In  the 
rock  garden  it  is  well  fitted  for  falling  over 
the  ledges  of  rocks;  it  may  also  be  used  as 
an  edging  to  clumps  of  shrubs,  though  it  is 
in  better  taste  to  associatci  t  in  such  posi- 
tions with  groups  of  plants  like  the  .\ubrie- 
tias,  the  rock  Alyssum,  an<l  other  easily 
grown  alpine  flowers  that  bloom  early  in  the 
year.  A.  albida  is  closely  allied  to  the  Alpine 
Rock  Cress  (  V.  alpina),"so  widely  distributed 
on  the  .'Vlps,  and  by  some  would  be  con- 
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sidered  a  sub-species  of  that  plant,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  distinct,  and  by  far  the  best  kind. 
There  is  a  variegated  variety  in  cultivation, 
known  by  the  name  of  Arabis  albida  varic- 
gata,  which  is  useful  as  an  edging  plant  both 
in  sprinc;  and  summer  flower  gardens.  It  is 
the  dwarfest  and  whitest  of  the  variegated 
Rock  Cresses  that  are  grown  under  the  name 
of  A.  albida  variegata.  The  yellower  and 
stronger  variety,  frequently  called  A.  albida 
variegata,  and  which  is  the  best  for  general 
purposes,  is  a  form  of  Arabis  crispata,  of 
which  the  ordinary  green  form  is  not  worthy 
of  cultivation. 

A.  blepharophylla  (ffi's.y  rwch  Cress). 
— This  is  not  unlike  the  white  Arabis,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  purple.  It  varies  a 
good  deal,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  select- 
ing a  strain  of  the  deepest  rose.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ha\e  anything  more  effective  than 
healthy  tufts  of  this  plant  in  the  month  of 
April.  It  is  best  raised  every  year  fi'om  seed, 
which,  like  most  Cruciferous  plants,  it  jdelds 
freelv.  In  mild  districts  and  on  light  soils 
plants  should  be  tried  out  e\'ery  winter.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  answered  well  after 
many  trials,  and  as  a  rock  plant  its  annual 
and  tender  character  are  against  it.  A  native 
of  North  America  ;  easily  increased  by  seed. 

Among  other  kinds  of  Arabis,  A.  procurrens, 
a  dwarf  spreading  kind,  with  shining  leaves 
and  small  whitish  flowers,  is  often  grown, 
but  is  not  worthy  of  culture.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  brilliantly  variegated  form  of  it 
(A.  procmxens  variegata)  which  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  a  collection  of  silvery  and  varie- 
gated hardy  plants.  The  prettiest  of  the 
variegated  Rock  Cresses  is  A.  lucida  varie- 
gata.It  forms  very  neat  and  effective  edgings 
in  winter,  spiring,  and  summer  flower  gar- 
dens, from  its  striking  and  distinct  character 
is  effective  on  rockwork,  and  thrives  best  and 
is  easiest  to  increase  by  division  in  open, 
sandy,  and  yet  moist  soil.  The  best  time  to 
divide  it  is  early  in  autumn,  April,  or  very 
early  in  May.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
the  flowers  should  be  removed  when  they 
appear.  The  green  form  of  this  (A.  lucida) 
has  a  fine  effect  when  associated  with  such 
plants  as  the  Echeverias,  and,  if  judiciously 
used,  would  give  character  and,  perhaps,  add 
a  new  feature  to  this  style  of  bedding.  Its 
habit  is  good,  and  it  makes  a  beautiful  edg- 
ing— plant  for  plant — with  Echeveria  secuncla 
glauca.  A.  purpurea,  an  interesting  species 
for  botanical,  large,  or  curious  collections, 
and  bearing  pale  bluish  and  lilac  flowers,  is 
not  worthy  of  general  cultivation  while  we 
possess  such  brilliant  plants  as  the  purple 
Aubrietias.  A.  arenosa,  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  a  pretty  annual  kind  that  may 
prove  useful  in  the  .spring  garden,  and  which 
might  be  naturalised  on  old  ruins  or  dry  bare 
banks.  A.  petraja  (Northern  Rock  Cress)  is  a 
neat,  sturdy  little  plant,  with  pure  wliite 
flowers,  a  native  of  some  of  the  higher  Scotch 
mountains,  and  very  rarely  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  when  well  developed  on  a  moist  yet 
well-exposed  spot  on  rockwork  is  very  pretty. 

Aralias  (Chinese  Rice-pajier). — These 
embrace  many  plants  of  very  diverse  as- 
pects, and  few  that  are  fitted  for  the 
open  air  in  our  climate ;  but  in  the  case 
of  A.  canescens  and  its  relative  (A.  spinosa), 
the  Angelica  tree  of  North  America,  we  have 
subjects  which  thrive  perfectly  well  in  our 
gardens,  and  which  in  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  leaves  are  far  before  many  "  foliage- 
plants  "  carefully  cultivated  in  hothouses  at 
a  perpetual  expense.  These  and  even  the 
tender  kinds  may  find  a  place  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  the  vigorous  herbaceous  in  the 
woodland.  The  shrubby  species  cannot  be 
properly  spoken  of  here,  but  by  cutting  them 
down  occasionally  they  may  be  kept  in  the 
condition  of  fine  -  leaved  plants,  like  the 
Ailantus  treated  in  a  similpx  manner. 


Aralia  papyrifera  ( Chinese  Rice-j) 
Xier  i>lant). — This,  though  a  native  of  the  \fi^ 
island  of  Formosa,  flourishes  vigorously  wit" 
us  in  the  summer  months,  and  is  one  of  th® 
most  valuable  plants  in  its  way,  being  use- 
ful for  the  greenhouse  in  winter  and  the 
flower  garden  in  summer.  It  is  handsome  in 
leaf  and  free  in  growth,  though  to  do  well 
it  must,  like  all  the  large-leaved  things,  be 
protected  from  cutting  winds.  If  this  Aralia 
be  planted  in  a  dwarf  and  young  state,  it  is 
likely  to  give  more  satisfaction  than  if 
planted  out  when  old  and  tall.  The  leaves 
spread  widely  out  near  the  ground,  and  then 
it  is  very  ornamental  through  the  summer. 
Prefer,  therefore,  dwarf  stocky  plants  when 
planting  it  in  early  summer.  It  should  have 
rich,  deep  soil  and  plenty  of  water  during 
the  hot  summer  months.  In  Battersea  Park 
a  bed  of  A.  papyrifera,  13  ft.  in  diameter, 
attained  a  height  of  5  ft.,  from  cuttings 
struck  in  the  spring.  The  plants  were  left  out 
all  the  winter,  and,  though  killed  to  the 
ground,  sent  up  many  suckers  the  following 
spring.  It  is  so  fine  in  form  of  leaf  and  habit 
that  no  one  will  be  at  a  loss  to  place  it  where 
it  win  have  a  good  effect.  It  is  not  so  useful 
northwards  in  the  open  air  as  about  London 
and  in  the  south.  "  Its  stem  being  nearly 
all  pith  does  not  strike  readily ;  therefore  a 
stock  of  it  cannot  be  got  quickly  in  that  way, 
but  if  the  roots  near  the  stem  are  examined 
they  will  be  found  to  be  fleshy.  When  the 
plant  is  taken  up,  let  each  of  these  be  cut 
into  pieces  about  1  in.  long ;  insert  them  in 
light  soil,  letting  the  whole  be  covered,  and 
place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a 
temperature  of  80°.  They  will,  in  due  time, 
tln-ow  out  shoots,  which  should  be  left  until 
they  are  3  in.  in  length,  when  they  may  be 
potted,  leaving  them  in  heat,  say,  of  70°  un- 
til established.  They  should  then  be  removed 
to  a  colder  temperature,  and  thence  to  a 
frame  to  harden  off.  In  the  south  of  Eng- 
land this  plant  is  almost  hardy,  and  may  be 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  but  it  should  be 
kept  rather  dry." — J. 

A.  Sieboldi. — A  shrubby  species,  dis- 
tinct, with  fleshy,  dark  green  leaves.  It  is 
usually  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  is 
hardy  and  makes  a  very  ornamental  plant, 
on  soils  with  a  dry  porous  bottom.  It  grows 
remarkably  well  in  the  dwelling-house ;  in 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  plants  of  like 
character  that  will  develop  their  lea\-es 
therein  in  winter.  Not  difficult  to  obtain,  it 
may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  flower 
garden  or  pleasure-ground.  It  would  form 
striking  isolated  specimens  on  the  turf,  and 
is  also  "fitted  for  association  with  fine-leaved 
plants.  A.  californica  racemosa  and  racernosa 
are  vigorous  herbaceous  kinds  of  very  little 
value,  except  where  a  large  number  of  such 
perennials  are  desired. 

Arctomecon    californicum.  —  A 

North  American  plant  of  the  Poppy  family, 
but  of  which  little  is  known  in  cultivation. 

Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi  (Bear- 
berrij). — A  neat  evergreen  mountain  slu'ub, 
1  ft.  higli,  often  less,  sometimes  associated 
with  rock  or  alpine  plants.  Has  small  rose 
flowers  in  early  summer  and  red  berries  in 
autumn.  Abundant  in  hilly  places  in  Europe 
and  North  America.  Borders  and  rough  rock- 
work, especially  for  hanging-  over  the  brows 
of  rocks.  It  grows  in  any  soil,  but  prefers  a 
moist  one.  Increased  by  division. 

Arctotis. — Showy  half-hardy  perennials 
of  the  Daisy  Order,  natives  of  S.  Africa  and 
Abyssinia.  A.  breviscarpa,  orange  and  black  ; 
A.  grandiflora,  yellow ;  A.  repens,  yellow ;  are 
useful  Gazania-like  summer  bedding  plants. 
They  grow  freely  from  cuttings  put  in  in  July. 
Mr.  H.  Harpur  Crewe  gives  high  praise  to 
Arctotis  grandiflora.  "  I  have  grown  it  for  some 
years  as  a  summer  bedding  plant  in  a  mixed 
herbaceous  border,  where  it  is  most  effective. 


I  procured  it  originally  from  Tresco  Abbey, 
in  the  Scilly  Isles,  where  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  forms  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  beautiful  gardens  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Dorrien 
Smith.  Why  does  not  some  enterprising  nur- 
seryman re-introduce  the  other  beautiful 
species  of  this  showy  family  which  our  fore- 
fathers used  to  grow  1  It  grows  freely  from 
cuttings  put  in  in  July ;  if  inserted  later  they 
are  apt  to  damp  ofE." 

Arenaria  (Sandn-ort) . — A  very  numerous 
genus,  of  vast  distribution  over  northern 
and  alpine  ranges,  and  also  in  temperate 
countries.  Comparatively  few  species  are  in 
cultivation  in  relation  to  the  great  number 
known,  and  these  are  dwarf  plants,  easy  to 
grow,  and  suited  mainly  for  the  rock  garden. 

A.  balearica  (Baleane  Sandwort). — A 
pretty  little  plant,  which  coats  the  face  of 
rocks  and  stones  with  the  dwarfest  verdure, 
and  then  scatters  over  the  green  mantle  count- 
less wliite  starry  flowers.  Plant  firmly  in  any 
common  soil  near  the  stones  or  rocks  it  is 
desired  to  cover,  and  it  will  soon  approach 
and  begin  to  clothe  them.  Flowers  in  spring 
and  continuously,  and  is  readily  increa.sed 
by  division  or  seeds,  and  quite  easy  to  grow. 
On  cold  ones  it  perishes  in  winter,  but  its 
true  home  is  on  the  rockwork.  It  is  easily 
known  at  any  season  by  its  dense  tufted 
cushions  of  very  small  leaves.  Corsica. 

A.  montana  (Mountain.  Samhrort). — A 
very  ornamental  rock  plant,  having  the  habit 
of  a  Cerastium,  and  numerous  fine  pure 
white  and  large  flowers.  It  is  the  best  of  the 
large  Sandworts,  and  should  be  in  every  col- 
lection of  herbaceous  or  alpine  plants.  On 
rockwork  it  would  be  well  to  plant  it  where  , 
its  shoots  might  fall  over  the  face  of  a 
rock,  giving  it  any  kind  of  light  soil.  France. 
Easily  raised  from  seed. 

A.  purpuras cens  (Purplish Sandn-ort). 
— Distinguished  from  other  cultivated  kinds 
by  its  pvu-plish  flowers,  produced  in  abund- 
ance on  a  dwarf  densely  tufted  mass  of 
smooth,  narrow,  oval  pointed  leaves.  It  grows 
plentifuUv  o\er  all  the  Pyrenean  chain,  is 
perfectly "  hardy,  and,  like  the  other  kinds, 
increased  by  seed  or  division.  It  should  be 
associated  on  the  rockwork  with  the  smallest 
of  its  brethren,  or  with  dwarf  Saxifrages  and 
other  slow-growing  plants. 

Of  other  Arenarias  in  cultivation,  the  best 
are  A.  ciliata,  a  rare  British  plant;  A.  verna, 
A.  triflora,  a  neat  species ;  A.  laricifolia,  A. 
graminifolia,  and  A.  tetraquetra.  These,  how- 
ever, are  scarcely  worth  growing  except  in 
botanical  collections. 

Aretliusa  bulbosa,— Abeautiful  North 
American  hardy  Orchid.  It  grows  naturally 
in  wet  meadows  or  bog  land,  and  blossoms  in 
May  and  June,  each  plant  bearing  a  bright 
rose-purple  flower  that  shows  conspicuously 
in  its  sombre  bed  of  Sphagnum  and  Cran- 
berry Grass,  Sedge,  and  the  like.  The  little 
bulbs  grow  in  a  'mossy  mat  formed  by  the 
roots  and  decaying  herbage  of  other  plants 
and  moss.  In  cultivation  it  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Pogonia.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  get  the  leaf  as  well  matured  as  possible. 
Coming  as  it  does  after  the  flower,  the  leaf  is 
apt  to  be  neglected.  A  good  outdoor  position 
for  growing  these  Orchids  is  a  shady,  moist 
spot  having  a  northern  exposure,  using  for 
soil  a  mixture  of  well  rotted  manure  and 
Sphagnum.  Dimng  winter,  the  bed  in  which 
it  gTows  is  better  to  be  protected  with  some 
rough  mulch,  for  it  appears  that  when  taken 
fi-om  its  moist  home  and  placed  in  higher 
ground,  it  loses  its  extremely  hardy  nature. 
It  should  not  be  treated  as  a  tender  plant,  or 
failure  is  sure  to  be  the  result.  It  is  a  plant 
for  the  select  bog  garden  or  for  a  moist  or 
irrigated  flat  bed  near  the  rock  garden.  Roots 
are  often  imported. 

Aretia  Vitaliana  (Androsaee). 
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Argemone  (Prickly  Poppy).  —  Hand- 
some I'oppy-like  plants,  said  to  be  perennial, 
but  usually  perishing  on  moist  soils  after  the 
first  year,  and  therefore  requiring  to  be  fre- 
quently raised  from  seed.  Coming  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  California  and  Mexico,  even 
there  growing  on  dry  hill-sides  and  warm 
valleys,  their  aptness  to  perish  here  may 
be  easily  understood.  Thej'  usually  grow 
about  '1  ft.  liigh,  and  bear  large  white  flowers 
sometimes  4  in.  across  with  a  bunch  of  yellow 
stamens  in  the  centre.  May  be  easily  raised 
from  seed  in  a  warm  frame.  They  should 
have  a  warm  sandy  loam,  and  be  associated 
with  the  choicest  annual  and  biennial  plants. 
The  kinds  mostly  grown  are  A.  mexicana,  A. 
grandifiora,  and  A.  hispida,  which  are  so 
nearly  alike  in  habit  and  requirements  as  to 
render  a  sejiarate  description  for  each  need- 
less. They  might  be  used  with  good  effect  in 
bold  mi.xtures,  and  as  groups  or  masses  with 
slenderer  and  taller  plants  among  them. 

A.r\s,?e,VSia.  ( Tndian  Tulip).— k  family  of 
N.  American  plants  belonging  to  the  Arum 
Order,  and  tlioiigh  curious  for  the  botanical 
garden,  of  little  merit  for  the  ordinary  gar- 
den. In  A.  tripliyllum  the  spathe  is  curiously 
marked  with  purple  and  white  stripes.  A.  dra- 
contium  is  the  "  Green  Dragon,"  and  A.  tri- 
pliyllum is  known  in  America  by  the  common 
name  of  Jack  in  the  Pulpit.  They  are  hardy 
and  grow  easily  on  the  fringes  of  beds  of 
shrubs. 

AristolochiaSipho(-0«<c/(w««>/'y;f). 
— This  well-known  large-leaved  plant  has  an 
excellent  effect  where  large  and  distinct  foli- 
age is  desired.  Generally  it  is  used  as  a  wall 
plant,  but  it  is  far  finer  when  used  to  cover 
bowers  or  any  like  structure,  or  clamber  up 
trees  or  over  stumps.  A.  tomentosais  smaller, 
but  distinct  in  tone  of  green,  well  worthy  of 
a  place,  and  to  be  employed  in  like  manner. 
N.America.  These  plantsgrowinordinarj'gar- 
den  soil  with  freedom.  The  hardy  non-climbing 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  have  no  claim 
to  cultivation.  The  genus  is  a  large  one, 
mainly  tropical,  but  some  of  which  go  into 
northern  countries.  Easily  projiagated  from 
cuttings. 

Armeria  (Thrift,  Sea,  Pinlt).—k  pretty 
little  family  of  the  .Statice  Order,  most  of 
which  are  worthy  of  culture.  Best  known  is 
the  common  A.  vulgaris  (common  Thrift). 
This  inhabitant  of  our  sea-shores,  and  also  of 
the  tops  of  the  Scotch  mountains  and  the  Alps 
of  Europe,  is  very  pretty  with  its  soft  lilac  or 
white  flowers  springing  from  dense  cushions 
of  grass-like  leaves  ;  but  it  is  the  deep  rosy 
form  of  it,  which  is  rarely  seen  wild,  that  best 
deserves  cultivation  in  gardens.  It  is  like  the 
common  Thrift  in  all  respects  but  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  showy  rose.  It 
is  useful  for  the  spring  garden,  for  covering 
bare  banks  or  borders  in  shrubberies,  for 
making  edgings,  and  for  the  rock  garden. 
Easily  propagated  by  division,  and  as  old 
and  large  plants  do  not  bloom  so  long  or  so 
continuously  as  younger  ones,  occasional  re- 
planting is  desirable.  Inaddition  to  the  white 
and  the  old  dark  red  variety  there  are  several 
others  bearing  names— Crimson  King,  Grandi- 
fiora, rygm:i'a,  and  Tink  licauty. 

A.  casspitosa  —This  is  a  pretty  rose- 
coloured  species  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  found  growing  at  an  altitude  of 
from  5000  ft.  to  SdOO  ft.  above  the  sea  level. 
Its  flower-heads  each  measure  from  \  in.  to 
1  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  borne  on  slender 
stems  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  high,  from  June  to 
September.  The  leaves  are  nari'ow  and  flat 
on  the  upper  surface,  with  a  slight  depres- 
sion down  the  centre.  They  are  from  h  in.  to 
I  in.  long,  in  dense  tufts,  "with  a  branching, 
woody  rootstock.  A  choice  rock  garden  plant, 
thriving  freely  in  any  well  drained,  rather 
poor,  sandy  loam.  In  wet  weather  they  are 
liable  to  damp  off  between  the  foliage  and 


the  root  in  rich  soil.  They  are  propagated 
by  seed.  There  are  various  other  alpine 
species,  but  the  above  are  their  best  repre- 
.sentatives. 

Armeria  cephalotes  (Great  Thrift). 
— One  of  the  finest  perennials  in  cidtivation, 
and  should  be  in  every  select  mixed  border, 
and  on  every  rock  garden  among  tlie  taller 
and  stronger  plants.  It  comes  from  North 
Africa  and  Southern  Europe,  and  though 
hardy  on  free  and  well-drained  soils,  occa- 
sionally perishes  during  a  very  severe  winter, 
especially  on  cold  soils;  it  sliould  therefore 
have  well  draineil,  deep,  and  good  sandy 
loam.  It  is  known  under  various  names — 
Armeria  formosa,  A.  latifolia,  A.  mauritanica, 
A.  I'seudo-Armeria,  Statice  lusitanica,  and 
Statice  Pseudo-Armeria.  Easily  raised  from 
seed  ;  and  as  it  is  not  so  easily  increased  by 
division,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  little  of 
it  every  year.  Varies  a  little  when  raised 
from  seed,  but  all  the  forms  are  worthy  of 
cultivation.  This  species  and  its  forms  have 
flowers  very  much  larger  tlian  tlie  common 
Thrift. 

Armeria   setacea. — A   good   alpine 

species.  Itslittleglobose  heads  of  pink  flowers 
are  produced  so  plentifully  as  almost  to  con- 
ceal the  other  portions  of  the  plant.  The 
Hower-stems  vary  from  1  in.  to  3  in.  high. 
This  and  A.  juncea  are  found  on  barren, 
stony  mounds,  on  elevated  table-land,  in  the 
south  of  France.  They  have  been  cultivated 
in  the  nurseries  at  York,  and  have  proved  to 
be  quite  hardy  and  of  easy  culture.  Tliey 
grow  freely  in  sandy  or  stony  earth,  either  in 
the  open  border,  on  rockwork,  or  in  pots,  and 
their  neatness  and  compactness  of  habit  fit 
them  for  association  with  the  choicest  of 
alpine  flowers  on  the  rock  garden. 

Arnebia  echioides  (The  Pruphci 
ihm-er). — The  P.orage-worts  afford  us  someof 
the  handsomestof  borderflowers.  This, though 
not  so  showy  as  .some,  is  certainly  amongst 
the  most  remarkable.  It  grows  1  ft.  to  18  in. 
high,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright 
primrose-yellow,  have  five  black  spots  on  tlie 
corolla,  which  gradually  fade  to  a  lighter 
shade,  and  finally  (juite  disappear.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  succeeds  either  on  the 
rockery  or  in  a  well  drained  border,  and  ap- 
parently prefers  partial  shade.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Caucasus,  Northern  Persia,  &c.,  and, 
though  it  has  been  introduced  some  consider- 
able time,  it  is  still  amongst  the  rarest  of 
our  cultivated  hardy  flowers.  Young  plants 
of  it  flower  long  and  continuously,  which  adils 
to  their  charms.  Increased  by  "seeds,  which 
are  not  freely  produced,  and  by  cuttings. 
A.  Griflithi  is  an  annual,  tender  and  though 
pretty,  not  so  valuable  as  A.  echioides. 

Arnica. — One  or  two  of  these  are  some- 
times cultivated,  but  of  little  value,  consider- 
ing the  great  number  of  ornamental  plants  of 
the  same  composite  family  that  are  in  culti- 
vation. A.  montanawith  orangeyellow  flowers 
is  occasionally  grown  in  botanical  collec- 
tions. 

Aronicum.  —  This  is  a  genus  of  few 
species,  some  of  which  are  in  cultivation,  but 
thoughstriking  when  in  flower,  not  of  the  first 
merit  for  gardens.  A.glaciale  (glacier  A. )grows 
from  6  in.  to  9  in.  high  ;  has  large  yellow 
flowers,  one  to  a  stem.  A.  scorpioides  ("Moun- 
tain A.)  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and  has 
large  orange  flowers,  one  to  a  stem.  Alps  of 
Europe  ;  seed  and  division. 

Artemisia  firi'rwjTOorfJ.— Avery  nume- 
rous genus  occupying  a  large  part"  of  the 
earth's  surface  in  northern  and  various  arid 
regions.  Though  often  poor  weeds,  some  have 
a  use  in  gardens,  though  seldom  for  their 
flowers.  A.  anethifolia  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  herbaceous  perennials,  as  far  as 
habit  is  concerned,  that  we  know  of.  It  attains 
5  ft.  in  height.  A.  annua  is  an  exceedingly 


graceful  kind  of  Wormwood,  with  tall  stems 
reaching  to  a  height  of  oft.  or  6  ft.  in  a  season : 
the  foliage  is  small  and  fine,  and  the  flowers 
inconspicuous,  but  arranged  in  not  inelegant 
panicles.  The  hue  of  the  plant  is  a  peculiarly 
fresh  and  pleasing  green,  and  it  forms  an 
elegant  object  in  the  centre  of  a  flower-bed 
or  group  with  plants  of  like  character.  A. 
gracilis  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  plant,  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  high,  with  leaves  cut  into  very  fine 
hair-like  segments,  having  some  resemblance 
to  Fennel  or  other  umbelliferous  plants  with 
minutely  cut  leaves  and  of  a  deep  grass-green, 
except  in  the  hearts  of  the  shoots,  where  the 
young  leaves  are  unfolding,  where  there 
is  a  sliglit  hoary  pubescence.  Other  kinds, 
such  as  A.  alpina  and  A.  frigida,  belong 
to  an  aljjine  group  at  home  on  the  rock 
garden;  there  are  many  taller  herbace- 
ous and  half-woody  plants  of  a  silvery  hue, 
such  as  A.  stelleriana,  A.  cana,  A.  maritima, 
and  some  with  hand.some  Fern-like  foliage 
like  A.  tanacetifolia.  Other  species  of  Arte- 
misia are  for  the  most  part  not  ornamental, 
scarcely  so  much  so  as  the  common  Worm- 
wood and  Southernwood.  There  is,  however, 
what  is  called  an  Indian  form  of  the  common 
A.  vulgaris,  which  is  a  wonderfully  graceful 
plant  in  its  growth,  and  very  tall,  8  ft. 
Jlostly  raised  from  seed  and  also  from  cut- 
tings. The  taller  and  more  gi-aceful  kinds  of 
Wormwood  are  very  effective  and  distinct 
among  groups  of  plants  of  striking  habit 
or  graceful  foliage.  In  districts  too  cold  for 
hardy  plants  some  of  them  might  be  of  good 
service,  as  they  would  in  gardens  where  a 
variety  or  change  are  sought. 

Arrow-head  (Safjittaria  sagittifolia). 

Artichoke, Globe  (Cynara  Scohjmvn), 

Arum  Lily  (  I'aUa  athinpica). 

Arum  (Cnchoo  Pint).~\  large  family 
of  plants,  mostly  from  tropical  or  warmer 
countries  than  ours,  but  some  of  which  are 
•South  European,  hardy,  and  of  some  interest 
in  our  gardens,  as,  for  example,  the  Italian 
Arum  (A.  italica),  the  foliage  of  which  is 
handsome  in  winter  and  spring.  The  old 
Dragon's  Arum  (A.  Dracunculus)  is  a  curious 
plant,  and  still  more  so  is  Arum  crinituni. 
They  thrive  best  in  warm  borders  and  about 
the  sunny  side  of  garden  walls,  the  Italian 
Arum  thriving  more  freely  Some  nine  or 
ten  kinds  are  found  in  .South  Europe,  two 
coming  as  far  north  as  our  own  country. 
Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  Prirn- 
roses,  and  not  unfrequently  associated  with 
them,  we  find  the  .shining  green  leaves,  peer- 
ing through  the  Moss  or  Ivy-clad  bank,  of 
tlie  Wild  Arum,  familiarly  known  as  "  Lords 
and  I^adies "  and  '■  Cuckoo  Pint."  Closely 
related  to  it  comes  Arum  Arisarum  of  the 
South  of  Europe  and  A.  azoricum  of  the 
Azores. 

Arum  italicum  (Italian  Artim)  is  of 
larger  growth  than  our  nafi\e  Arum  ;  the 
principal  veins  are  blotched  with  yellow, 
giving  tlie  leaves  a  marbled  appearance,  and 
as  they  are  produced  very  early  in  the  season, 
attaining  their  full  development  in  the 
month  of  March,  they  form  an  attractive 
feature  in  the  flower  border.  In  the  autumn , 
when  the  loaves  have  died  away,  the  groups 
of  scarlet  licrries,  sujiported  on  foot-stalks 
10  in.  or  12  in.  long,  have  a  very  attractive 
appearance,  which  they  retain  for  a  consider- 
able time.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Southern  Europe.  Occasionally  we  meet  in 
our  own  woods  with  a  very  similar  \ariegated 
form  of  A.  maculatum,  but  it  is  smaller  in 
every  rc.spect  than  its  Italian  relative,  which 
is  a  decidedly  desirable  plant  for  cultivation. 
The  true  use  for  it  in  gardens  is  as  a  natural- 
ised plant  or  in  the  shrubbery  or  grove,  where 
its  hand.some  leaves  will  come  up  bravely  in 
spring.  Although  it  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and 
will  thrive  almost  anywhere  in  moist  soil  and 
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a  shady  position,  it  will  be  better  to  place  it 
in  sheltered  positions  along  the  sunny  fronts 
of  slu'iibberies,  amidst  low-spreading  ever- 
greens, and  in  cosy  spots  about  ferneries,  to 
prevent  its  handsome  foliage  from  being  dis- 
tigured  by  wintry  winds.  One  great  merit  of 
this  is  tliat  it  may  be  used  to  ornament  posi- 
tions in  which  few  other  plants  will  thrive — 
as,  for  instance,  under  trees,  groups  of  shrubs  ; 
easily  multiplied  by  division  in  the  end  of 
summer.  South  of  Europe. 

A.  Dracunculus  (Dragonx,Snal:e  Plant) 
generally   attains  a   height,   when   growing 
vigorously,  of  from  2   ft.  to  3  ft. ;  the  leaves 
are  large ;  the  petioles  and  stem  of  a  fleshy 
colour,  deeply  and  irregularly  mottled  with 
black,  reminding  one  of  the  skin  of  a  snake, 
whence  originates  its  popular  name  of  the 
Snake  Plant ;  the  spathe  is  of  a  deep  choco- 
late colour,  8  in.  across.  At  certain  stages  a 
disagreeable  odour  is  given  out  by  this  plant, 
reminding  one  of  decomposing  animal  matter; 
the  emission  of  this  odour  appears  to  be  quite 
spasmodic,  as  at   one  time  it  may   be  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to   cause  nausea,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  every  trace   of  it  will  have  dis- 
appeared. This  spedes  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  forms  a  handsome  border  plant, 
unique  in    its  habit.  The  Snake  I'lant  loves 
best  a  corner  to  itself  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  in  sandy  loam.  Beyond  use  in  this  way 
it  is  not  important,  except  as  a  curious  and 
distinct  plant.  JIany  would  very  properly  not 
care  to  give  place  to  a  plant  having  so  very 
offensive  an  odour  when  in  bloom.   Division. 
Arum  crinitum.   (Dragon's  3Iouth). — 
The  appearance  of  this  plant  when  in  flower 
is  very  grotesque  from  the  singular  shape  of 
its   broad,   speckled  spathe.    The  leaves  are 
divided  into  five  or  seven  deep  segments,  the 
central  division  being  much  broader  tlianthe 
others,  and  the  leaf-stalks,  overlapping  each 
other,  form  a  sort  of  spurious  stem  1  ft.  or 
14  in.    high,  marbled  and  spotted  with  pur- 
pUsh  black.  The  treatment  for  tliis  plant  is 
similar  to  that  given  for  A.  Dracunculus  ;  but 
as  it  is  rather  more  tender,  it  will  require  a 
little  more  care  and  shelter  in  winter.  Warm 
borders,  fringes  of  shrubberies,  or  beds  of  the 
smaller  subtropical  plants  will  suit  it  best.  The 
appearance  of  the  flower  is  rather  repulsive. 
In  this  species  the  carrion-like  smell  named 
occurring  in  the  last  becomes  strongly  pro- 
nounced, and  doubtless  gave  rise  to  Linn^us" 
old  name  of  A.  muscivorum,  the  smell  being 
sufliciently  strong  to  attract  the  larger  flies 
in  quest  of  a  suitable  place  wherein  to  de- 
posit their  eggs.  It  is  a  strange  plant  seen 
in  a  group  of  fine-leaved  subjects,  or  holding 
its  awful  "  blossoms  "  from  out  a  mass  of 
low  shrubs.  Increased  by  division  of  tubers, 
S.  Europe. 

A.  Hr&oontium  f  Green  Byaf/Hii  Arum) 
grows  abundantly  in  the  moist  and  swampy 
districts  of  Virginia  and  New  England.  The 
graceful  curving  of  the  veins,  which  is  no- 
ticeable in  all  the  species  belonging  to  this 
section,  add  a  special  charm  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  ;  the  spathe  is  greenish 
coloured.  This  species  is  rarely  met  with  in 
cultivation.  A.  triphyllum,  A.  gramineum, 
A.  spirale,  A.  corsicum,  A.  tenuifolium,  and 
other  species  are  in  cultivation,  but  not  so 
valuable  as  the  preceding  kinds. 
Arundinaria  (Bamlvsa). 
Arundo  (Great  Reed). — An  important 
genus  of  Grasses,  some  of  them  of  great 
value. 

A.  conspicua  (T\"eie  Zealand  Heed). 
— A  companion  for  the  Pampas  Grass,  cs- 
ecially  in  the  western  and  warmer  coun- 
es  and  on  good  soils.  In  some  very  fine  deep 
oams  it  attains  a  height  of  nearly  12  ft.,  but 
his  is  rare.  It  is  well  worth  growing,  even 
n  districts  where  it  does  not  attain  a  great 
development.  It  comes  into  flower  before 
the  Pampas  Grass,  and  may  be  considered  as 


a  sort  of  forerunner  of  that  magnificent 
plant.  Suitable  for  grouping  with  the  finer 
leaved  hardy  plants,  but  making  a  noble 
specimen  for  the  lawn,  where  it  grows  well. 
The  New  Zealand  Arundo  generally  com- 
mences blooming  early  in  July,  and  lasts 
until  the  end  of  October.  The  Pampas  rarely 
comes  out  in  full  flower  before  November  ; 
the  Arundo,  therefore,  while  as  beautiful 
when  well  grown,  has  a  peculiar  value  in 
being  so  early.  Grown  in  tubs  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  winter  garden,  this  noble  Reed 
forms  a  striking  object,  and  its  silky  plumes 
last  in  perfection  much  longer  than  when 
produced  out  of  doors.  It  likes  a  strong 
fibrous  loamy  soil,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  or 
division.  It  requires  careful  planting  and 
generally  several  years'  growth  before  flower- 
ing after  transplanting. 

A.  Donax  (Great  Reed). — This  great 
Reed  of  the  south  of  Europe  is  a  very  noble 
plant  on  good  soils.  In  the  south  of  England 
it  forms  "canes  10  ft.  high,  and  has  a  very 
distinct  and  striking  aspect.  It  will  grow 
higher  than  that  if  put  in  a  rich  deep  soil  in 
a  favoured  locality ;  and  those  who  so  plant 
clumps  of  it  on  the  turf  in  their  pleasure- 
grounds  will  not  be  disappointed  at  the 
result.  It  seems  much  to  prefer  deep  sandy 
soils  to  heavy  ones.  Like  all  large-leaved 
plants,  it  loves  shelter.  It  has  suffered  much 
in  recent  severe  winters,  and  perished  in 
some  of  our  southern  gardens  where  it  was 
finest.  But,  fine  as  it  U  for  effect  and  dis- 
tinctness, its  variegated  variety  is  of  more 
value  for  the  flower  garden  proper. 

A.  Donax  versicolor.  —  This  will  be 
found  pretty  hardy  in  the  southern  counties, 
and,  considerably  north  of  London,  may 
be  saved  by  a  little  mound  of  Cocoa-fibre, 
sifted  coal-ashes,  or  any  like  material  that 
may  be  at  hand.  In  consequence  of  its  effec- 
tive variegation,  it  never  assumes  a  large 
development,  like  the  green  or  normal 
form  of  the  species,  but  keeps  dwarf. 
It  is,  of  course,  best  suited  tOj  warm,  free, 
and  good  soils,  and  abhors  clay.  For  a 
centre  to  a  circular  bed  nothing  can  surpass 
it  in  the  summer  and  autumn  flower  garden, 
while  numerous  other  charming  uses  may  be 
made  of  it.  Not  the  least  happy  of  these  would 
be  to  plant  a  group  of  it  on  the  green  turf, 
in  a  warm  spot,  near  a  group  of  choice  shrubs. 
It  is  better  to  leave  the  plant  in  the  ground,  in 
a  permanent  position,  than  to  take  it  up  an- 
nually. Protect  the  roots  in  the  winter,  whether 
it  beplanted  in  tlie  middle  of  a  flower  bed 
or  by  itself  in  a  little  circle  on  the  Grass.  In- 
creased by  placing  a  shoot  or  a  stem  in  a  tank 
of  water,  when  little  plants  with  roots  will 
soon  start  from  every  joint;  they  should  be 
cut  off,  potted,  and  placed  in  frames,  where 
they  will  soon  become  strong  enough  for 
planting  out. 

Arundo  Phragmites  (CommonRecd). 
— A  native  marsh  or  water  plant,  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
high,  bearing  when  in  flower  a  large,  hand- 
some, spreading,  purplish  panicle.  The  stems 
are  smooth,simple,  very  erect,  andgrow  closely 
together.  The  plant  is  only  attractive  when  in 
floWer,  as  its  flat,  ribbon-like  leaves  do  not  of 
themselves  present  any  very  striking  appear- 
ance. Useful  for  the  margins  of  artificial 
waters,  &c.,  to  whicli  it  may  be  brought  from 
its  wild  haunts.  It  should,  however,  if  possi- 
ble, be  kept  in  one  spot  and  not  allowed  to 
spread  too  much.  Where  it  grows  wild  there 
is  usually  no  scarcity  of  it. 

Arundo  mauritanica.— This  is  a  fine 
(jvass — one  might  describe  it  as  a  stately  one 
were  it  not  for  its  great  relation  A.  Donax. 
A.  mauritanica  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  hardy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  reaching  a 
height  of  about  4  ft.  Might  be  grown  with  a 
collection  of  aquatics  or  Grasses. 
Aruncus  (S^nraa  Aruncus). 


Asarum  (Asarabacca).—  A  small  genus 
of  very  hardy  plants  resembling  Cyclamens 
in  their  foliage,  but  having  little  value  ex- 
cept as  curiosities,  and  occasionally  as  wood 
or  shrubbery  plants.  Asarum  canadense  is  the 
Canada  Snake-root.  Bears  in  spring  curious 
brownish-purple  flowers.  Root  strongly  aro- 
matic, like  Ginger.  Asarum  virginicum  is  the 
Heart  Snake-root.  Leaves  thick  and  leathery, 
with  the  upper  surface  mottled  with  white. 
Sometimes  used  as  a  spice  ;  hence  the  com- 
mon name  Wild  Ginger.  They  are  more  or 
less  used  in  medicine.  Asarum  caudatum  is 
from  Oregon.  Much  like  the  preceding,  but 
the  divisions  of  the  flower  have  long  tail- 
like appendages.  Asarum  europsum  is  the 
Asarabacca.  Flowers  greenish,  about  i  in. 
long,  appearing  close  to  the  ground. 

Asclepias  (Milk  Weed,  SilJi  Weed).— 
To  this  genus  belongs  a  large  group  of  plants 
confined  to  the  New  World,  and,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  to  the  northern  part  of  it. 
Almost  all  of  them  are  hardy  in  this  country. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  ornamental, 
though  not  showy,  and  will  be  found  useful 
both  in  the  wild  garden  and  shrubbery  bor- 
ders, where  they  can  ramble  at  pleasure.  The 
following  are  a" few  of  the  most  distinct  :— 
A.  Cornuti  (eyriaca)  (the  Common 
Milk-n-eed).~T\\\»  is  a  vigorous  kind,  4  ft.  in 
height,  bearing  nodding  umbels  of  deep 
purple  flowers,  which  are  fragrant.  Bees 
seem  to  be  fond  of  this  plant,  and  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  quite  hardy,  easily  increased, 
and  lasting  a  considerable  time  in  bloom,  it 
would  prove  valuable  as  a  bee  flower.  It  is 
somewhat  coarse  for  the  border,  but  may  be 
worth  a  place  in  the  wild  garden. 

A.  incarnata  (Sn-amp  Milh-weed). — 
This  attains  3  ft.  in  height,  and  has  long 
leaves  and  leafy  stems,  bearing  umbels  of 
rosy  purple  flowers  in  pairs.  The  variety 
called  pulchra  has  broader  foliage  than  that 
of  the  type.  A  good  water-side  plant. 

A.  purpurascena  (ama-na,  Mich.J. — 
This  is  a  very  distinct  species,  the  stems  of 
whicli  are  slender,  and  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
height,  and  bearing  umbels  of  bright  purple 
blossoms. 

A.qnaArifo'liSi(Fovr-7eoredJ/iUt-n-eed). 
—A  deliciouslv  fragrant  flower,  and  earhest 
to  blossom  of  the  hardy  species  of  the  genus, 
coming  into  bloom  as  it  does  about  June  1. 
About  three  weeks  ago  I  found  a  lot  of  it  on 
the  sunny  surface  of  a  steep  rocky  hill  at 
Waltham,  where  it  was  growing  in  a  bed  of 
disintegrated  rock.  It  grows  1  ft.  to  2  ft- 
high,  has  one  or  two  whorls  of  four  leaves 
about  the  middle  of  the  stem,  but  the  other 
leaves— lower  and  upper— are  in  pairs,  and 
terminal  heads  of  lilac-tinged  white  flowers 
that  are  sweet  and  pretty.  — W.  F. 

A.  rubra'  (acuminata).— This  very  dis- 
tinct kind  has  long,  lanceolate,  bright  green 
foliage,  and  stems  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in 
height;  umbels  large,  deep  purplish-red, 
from  two  to  five  on  a  naked,  terminal  pe- 
duncle. 

A.  SuUivanti  is  similar  to  A.  Cornuti, 
but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  deeper  in 
colour,  and  fragrant. 

A.  tuberosa  (t/ie  Biitterflg  Weed)  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  autumnal  flowers  ; 
it  is  a  hardy  perennial,  having  a  thick  root, 
and  erect  leafy  stems  about  2  ft.  in  height, 
crowned  with  terminal  corymbs  of  bright 
orange-red  flowers.  It  prefers  a  warm,  sandy 
soil,  and  when  thoroughly  established  is  a 
very  ornamental  plant.  It  bears  seeds  occa- 
sionally during  hot  autumns,  from  which  good 
flowering  plants  may  be  obtained  in  three 
years.  A  fine  border  plant. 

A.  variegata  (  Variegated  Asclepws).— 
Stems  spotted  and  downy,  from  2  ft.  to  3  tt. 
in  height;  flowers  white,  with  a  reddish 
centre^  in  large  umbels.  This  is  one  of  the 
showiest  of  Asclepias. 
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A.  verticillata  (Wluirh-d  MUh-n-eed). 
— Quite  unlike  tlie  majority  of  Milk-weeds 
in  its  .slender  habit,  narrow  leaves,  and 
delicate,  small  white  flowers,  produced  in 
abundance  in  summer.  Grows  in  poor  soil 
to  nearly  2  ft. 

Asclepiodora  decumbens  (Green 
Milk-weed). — A  low  stout  herb  with  umbels 
of  greenish  and  purplish  flowers,  which  re- 
semble in  appearance  those  of  the  Milk- 
weeds, but  ditler  in  structure.  Texas.  Of  no 
garden  value. 

Ascyrum  (t^t.  Petefa  ^^'ort).~I\.  small 
genus  of  sub-siirubby  plants  of  little  value 
in  the  garden.  The  best  known,  A.  Crux 
Andrea;  (St.  Andrews  Cross),  is  a  .small  yel- 
low-flowered kind,  often  classed  with  the  St. 
John's  Wort  (Hypericum). 

Asparagus.— Some  of  the  species  of 
this  familj-  are  interesting  from  their  elegant 
foliage  or  bold  habit,  and  worth  a  place  for 
these.  A.  Broussoneti,  a  vigorous  and  tall 
.species,  is  quite  hardy,  so  are  A.  tenuifolius 
and  others.  The  common  Asparagus  is  as 
good  as  any  of  them,  and  a  tuft  or  group  of 
it  is  effective  and  graceful  in  a  border  or  bed 
of  fine-leaved  hardy  plants. 

Asperula  odorata  (Wondruff).— This 
little  wood  plant,  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
Tiritain,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  or 
shrubberj-,  especially  in  localities  where  it 
does  not  occur  wild.  Jlany  would  like  to  cut 
and  preserve  its  stems  and  leaves  for  the 
sake  of  the  fragrant  hay-like  odour  which 
they  give  off  when  dried ;  and  in  May  the 
white  small  flowers,  profusely  dotted  over 
the  tufts  of  whorled  leaves,  look  very  pretty. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  plants  that  may  be 
allowed  to  cover  the  earth  in  a  shrubbery 
where  the  barbarous  practice  of  annually 
digging  and  rooting  up  the  borders  is  not  re- 
sorted to.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  edging 
to  the  beds  in  cottage  gardens.  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  a  wood  or  shrubbery  plant— as  a 
companion  to  the  Wood  Hyacinth  and  the 
AVood  Anemone— that  it  will  be  at  home.  It 
is  largely  used  in  Germany  for  flavouring 
summer  drinks.  It  mixes  charmingly  with 
Ivy  where  that  is  allowed  to  clothe  the 
ground.  It  belongs  to  a  considerable  family 
of  plants,  few,  however,  of  which  have  come 
into  cultivation.  A.  azurea  setosa  is  a  pretty 
early  spring  flowering  hardy  blue  annual, 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  Sow  the  previous 
autumn.  A.  cynanohica  is  a  rosy  red  peren- 
nial, forming  a  good  bank  or  rough  rock 
plant. 

Asphodel  CA>i2>lwdeliis).—1\\e  name  is 
also  applied  to  Narcissus  poeticus  in  .some 
part.s  of  the  country. 

Asphodelus  (AsplunleV).—  Liliaceous 
plants  of  no  great  value  for  gardens.  There 
are  some  half-a-dozen  kinds  in  cultivation, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  A.  ramosus  (tall 
Asphodel),  a  bold  South  European  species, 
familiar  in  most  of  the  old  herbaceous  plant 
borders,  but  better  fltted  for  the  shrubbery  or 
wild  garden.  The  stems  grow  from  ?,  ft.  to 
•^  ft;  liigh,  bearing  numerous  white  flowers. 
Varieties  of  this  species  arc  albus,  ccrasiferus, 
and  microcarpus,  all  similar  to  the  type  in 
general  aspect.  Other  kinds  are  A.  fistulosus 
and  tenuifolius,  both  with  white  flowers,  and 
each  growing  from  U  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and 
grow  well  in  any  border  or  position.  Thelast 
named  kind  has  delicate  feathery  foliage  and 
is  a  contrast  to  bold  foliage  i)lants.  A.  acaulis 
(the  stemless  Asjjhodel)  is  a  singul.arly  inte- 
resting plant,  as  it  is  only  an  inch  or  so  high, 
and  bears  its  flowers  in  a  dense  cluster,  sur- 
rounded by  a  tuft  of  narrow  Grass-like  foliage. 

Asphodeline.— This  genus  is  nearly 
allied  tci  the  preceding,  but  may  be  readily 


distinguished  by  the  stems,  the  stems  of 
Asphodelus  being  leafless,  while  in  Aspho- 
deline  the  leaves  are  always  produced  on  the 
erect  stems.  About  six  species  are  in  culti- 
vation, the  best  known  being  A.  lutea  (tall 
yellow  Asphodel),  growing  about  3  ft.  liigh, 
with  the  yellow  flowers  produced  in  dense 
clustered  spikes.  A.  taurica  has  white  flowers, 
produced  in  a  similar  manner  on  stems  1  ft. 
to  2  ft.  high.  A.  libnmiea  (A.  cretica)  and  A. 
tenuiorhavebothyellowflowers  borne  inloose 
racemes.  A.  damascena  has  wliite  blossoms  in 
dense  racemes,  and  A.  brevicaulis  has  yellow 
flowers  i  n  loose  racemes.  These  are  all  of  vigor- 
ous growth  and  easy  culture,  thriving  in  any 
common  garden  soil,  and  may  be  used  with 
good  effect  in  bold  masses  among  otlier  tall- 
growing  plants. 

Aspidium  (shield  or  Wood  Fern).— As 
now  arranged,  this  genus  embraces  the  Poly- 
stichum  and  some  of  the  species  of  Lastrea. 
Tnere  are  numerous  hardy  kinds,  including 
some  of  the  noblest  of  hardj-  Ferns,  of  which 
the  common  Male  Fern  (A.  Filix-mas)  and 
Prickly  Shield  Fern  may  be  taken  as  the 
ty]>es.  These  are  a  most  useful  class  of  plants, 
thriving  everywhere,  even  in  small  to%vn  gar- 
dens and  similarly  confined  places.  All  they 
require  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  during 
hot,  dry  weather.  Either  alone  or  in  groups 
these  Ferns  have  a  flne  effect,  particularly  as 
an  undergrowth  to  trees  in  the  pleasure 
ground  or  in  the  shadier  parts  of  the  garden. 
These  are  both  evergreen,  therefore  are  in- 
valuable for  the  garden.  Their  varieties  are 
endless,  no  fewer  than  a  bundled  named 
sorts  being  enumerated  in  trade  lists  of 
A.  aculeatum  and  fifty  of  A.  Filix-mas.  The 
larger  growing  varieties  of  these  Ferns  are 
noble  subjects  when  fully  developed,  and 
they  have  a  fine  effect  planted  under  trees 
or  in  similar  situations,  but  the  smaller  and 
more  delicate  kinds  require  more  careful 
treatment.  A.  aculeatum  succeeds  best  in 
rich  loam  mixed  with  sand  and  leaf  mould, 
and  the  situation  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  and  the  same  treatment  suits  the 
Male  Fern.  Both  are  easily  grown  in  pots, 
and  in  such  a  state  are  very  useful. 

A.  dilatatum  (Broad  BueMer  Fern)  is 
a  pretty  Fern,  and  of  which  there  are  some 
handsome  varieties,  especially  the  crested 
fronded  sorts.  It  requires  a  fibrous  peat  loam 
and  sand,  and  moist  situation.  A.  cristatum 
(Crested  Shield  Fern),  a  Britisli  species,  is  a 
handsome  and  easily  grown  kind. 

A.  Lonchitis  (The  IMhj  Fern)  is  one 
of  the  finest  evergreen  hardy  Ferns.  It  grows 
naturally  in  clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  order  to 
cultivate  it  successfully  it  should  be  jjlanted 
between  pieces  of  grit  rock  in  a  mixture  of 
loamy,  turfy  peat  and  sand.  A.  munitum,  a 
North  American  species,  is  a  beautiful  kind, 
requiring  but  little  care  to  grow  it  well  if 
planted  in  a  peatj'  soil  in  a  shady  situation. 
Other  valuable  kinds  are  A.  rigidum,  A.  Ore- 
opteris,  A.  Thelypteris,  A.  spinulosum,  A.  cris- 
tatum, A.acrostichoides,  A.  montanum,  which 
all  succeed  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  turfy  peat, 
and  sand,  in  r-ather  a  moist  and  shady  situa- 
tion. 

Asplenium  {Spleenn-ort).  —  Amongst 
hardy  c\ergreen  Ferns  few  are  more  useful 
or  diversified  than  these;  the  fine  dark  green 
colour  of  most  of  the  varieties  and  their  free- 
growing  character  render  them  worthy  of 
culture.  The  soil  best  suited  for  them  in  a 
general  way  is  a  well  drained  mixture  of 
peat,  sand,  and  loam,  just  the  sort  of  material 
in  which  the  finer  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs, 
such  as  Kalmias,  Andromedas,  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  &c.,  would  thrive  to  perfec- 
tion, and  with  which  Aspleniums  might 
be  advantageously  associated.  A.  Adiantum- 
nigrum  (the  Black  Spleenwort)  would  be 
especially  interesting  amongst  hardy  Azaleas, 
because  these  lose  their  foliage  in  winter. 


when  the  value  of  the  Spleenwort  would 
become  apparent,  carpeting,  as  it  would,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  verdure.  The  shade, 
too,  which  the  Azaleas  would  afford  in  the 
summer,  if  not  planted  too  thickly,  would 
just  suit  this  Spleenwort,  as  it  is  generally 
found  in  a  wild  state  fringing  copses  or  on 
hedge  banks,  where  it  gets  just  a  little  pro- 
tection from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  summer's 
sun.  There  are  several  distinct  forms  of  this 
Asplenium,  the  most  remarkable  being  per- 
haps grandiceps  and  microdon,  both  valuable 
and  useful  kinds.  There  is  also  a  variegated 
form.  Asplenium  fontanum  is  a  lovely  al- 
pine Fern,  In  cultivating  it  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  found  gi'owing  in  its 
native  haunts  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
imitated.  It  loves  to  hide  beneath  over- 
hanging rocks.  It  also  does  well  in  pots, 
planted  in  fibrous  loam,  with  a  good  mixture 
of  calcareous  chippings  about  the  size  of 
Walnuts.  Asplenium  marinum  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  evergreen  Ferns,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  generally  hardy  ;  still  it  will 
succeed  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
recommended  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Maiden-hair  (A.  C'apillusJTeneris).  A.  mari- 
num imbricatum  is  a  particulary  tine  variety, 
having  beautifully  fringed  and  crisped  fronds. 

A.  germanicum  (aHemifoHum)  is  a 
dwarf-growing  kind,  admirably  adapted  for 
a  shady  .sjiot  in  the  alpine  garden.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and,  altliough  somewhat 
difficult  to  grow,  is  worthy  of  any  care 
that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it.  A  fine 
variety  of  it  is  A.  g.  acutidentatum,  pro- 
ducing elegant  little  fronds  about  2  in.  or 
3  in.  in  length.  A.  lanceolatum  produces 
abundance  of  dark  shining  green  lanceolate 
fronds,  which  frequently  grow  15  in.  high. 
The  variety  microdon  is  very  distinct  and 
ornamental.  A.  Euta-muraria,  the  Wall  Kue, 
is  a  pretty  little  plant  for  walls,  and  for 
placing  in  thechinks  and  fissures  of  rockwork. 
Its  fronds  are  deep  green,  and  remarkable  for 
the  profusion  of  brown  sori.  The  varieties 
cristatum  and  crispum  are  pretty  varieties  of 
this  little  Fern.  A.  Trichomancs,  the  common 
Maiden-hair  Spleenwort, is  a  handsome  hardy 
species,  the  fronds  being  of  a  dark  green 
colour.  The  variety  cri.spum  is  finely  tasselled, 
and  incisum  is  also  a  remarkably  handsome 
variety,  the  fronds  of  wliich  are  much  serrated 
andchvidcd,  andmultifidum  is  very  distinct, 
each  branchlet  ending  in  a  little  crest.  Like 
all  the  Spleenworts,  it  requires  good,  free, 
well-drained  soil  in  wliich  to  grow,  and,  given 
this  essential  and  ordinary  care,  success  is 
pretty  certain.  A  few  pieces  of  stone  placed 
on  the  soil  around  the  roots  prevents  to  a 
certain  extent  the  evil  effects  that  excessive 
evaporation  has  on  all  Ferns.  The  stones 
might  be  parti}-  buried  in  the  soil,  and  the 
portions  of  them  left  above  it  would  be 
covered  by  the  Ferns  themselves  ;  therefore 
no  unsightly  appearance  would  be  presented. 
It  is  to  be  desired  that  our  hardy  Ferns  be 
used  amongst  hardy  flowers  as  carpets  among 
the  taller  plants  in  shady  parts  of  the  rock 
garden.  In  the  wild  garden  there  are  various 
opportunities  of  associating  them  withhardy 
spring  or  other  flowers.  So  placed  they  would 
seem  more  graceful  than  ever. 

A.  Nidus-a'vis. — This  is  a  remarkable 
Fern,  which  has  been  placed  out-of-doors 
in  the  garden  in  summer,  from  early  in 
June  to  October,  but  it  is  not  vigorous  or 
hardy  enough  to  be  generally  recommended 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  favourite  subject  in 
places  where  large  collections  of  tropical 
Ferns  are  grown,  and  in  such  places  plants 
may  be  tried  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm,  shady, 
and  perfectly  sheltered  position.  E.  Indies. 
At  Battersea  Bark  the  young  plants  as  well 
as  the  large  ones  are  grown  out-of-doors 
during  the  summer  in  shady  places  and  do 
very  well.  A.  austral.asicuiu,a  similar  kind,  is 
used  in  the  same  way. 
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"  This  is  nn  Art 
Wliieli  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Aki  itself  is  Mature."— S/icrA'csi'i'a'c. 


FLOWERS  FROJI  WASHINGTON. 
EAriDLY  as  ocean  traffic  is  being  improved,  we 
have  not  as  yet  got  llowcrs  by  post  from  Ame- 
rica, but  dried  Howers  as  sent  by  Mr.  Saul  from 
Washington  are  a  good  substitute,  particularly 
the  several  varieties  of  beautiful  Crape  Myrtle, 
apparently  little  known  and  certainly  not  grown 
here.  I  send,  says  Mr.  ,Saul,  four  varieties  of 

Crape  Myetle  (Lagerstrtemia  indica)  — No.  1, 
pure  wliite,  a  charming  variety.  No.  2,  crimson 
(Regina),  a  gorgeous  plant.  I  wish  I  could  send 
some  of  the  large  bunches  of  this  now  on  my 
plants  ;  they  measure  9  in.  across  and  12  in.  long, 
beautiful  beyond  conception,  and  every  brand) 
and  shoot  is  "terminated  with  such  heads.  I  know 
of  no  shrub  to  approach  it  in  beauty.  No.  3,  pink 
Crape  Myrtle,  another  good  variety ;  and  No.  4, 
crimson-purple,  also  distinct  and  good.  Crape 
Myrtles  for  this  latitude  and  south  may  be  con- 
sidered our  finest  summer  shrubs  ;  indeed,  farther 
south  they  attain  the  size  of  moderately  large 
trees,  and  I  have  seen  tliem  used  as  such  for  shade. 
There  are  other  varieties  diil^erent  from  what  I 
liave  sent.  With  me  these  plants  are  never  killed, 
but  in  severe  Avinters  like  the  past  the  young 
wood  is  injured,  but  it  soon  shoots  out  in  spring 
and  is  quickly  in  bloom,  continuing  through  the 
greater  part  of  summer.  Such  beautiful  shrubs  are 
surely  worth  an  effort  to  grow  in  England,  and  if 
English  gardeners  take  them  in  hand  with  their 
usual  skill  they  will  soon  bring  out  their  beauty. 
Bear  in  mind  they  will  stand  any  degree  of  cold 
ever  experienced  in  England  provided  the  wood  is 
well  ripened.  In  many  of  our  Northern  States 
where  they  cannot  endure  the  intense  cold  they 
are  grown  as  standards  in  tubs  and  set  out  of 
doors  in  summer  in  the  way  in  whicli  Oleanders, 
Oranges,  &c.,  are  frequently  grown  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  kept  from  severe  cold  in  cellars  during 
winter. 

Anasacahthus  Weight:.— This  pretty  plant 
from  South-western  Texas  is  with  me  nearly 
hardy,  and  I  should  think  quite  so  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England.  It  forms  a  dwarf  shrub, 
which  at  this  time  is  covered  with  myriads  of 
pretty  orange-yellow  flowers.  It  has  been  in  flower 
for  nearly  two  months,  and  will  continue  up  to 
frost. 

Salvia  Geeggi. — This  comes  from  the  same 
countiy  as  the  last.  It  is  nearly  or  quite  hardy, 
and  though  not  as  showy  as  others  of  the  genus, 
is  pretty,  covered,  as  it  is,  with  multitudes  of  its 
purple  flowers  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn 
months — a  dwarf  compact  bush. 

Hibiscus  coccineds. — This  has  been  heretofore 
noticed  in  The  Garden.  It  is  one  of  the  finest,  if 
not  the  very  finest,  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
I  have  masses  of  it  in  the  same  position  over  20 
years  that  have  never  received  any  protection.  In 
England  it  will  be  hardy  so  far  as  cold  is  con- 
cerned, but,  being  a  native  of  our  Southern  States, 
it  must  have  a  dry,  warm  position.  It  bears  mag- 
nificent large  showy  dark  crimson  flowers  during 
the  summer  months.  [Will  not  do  any  good  in 
the  open  air,  we  fear. — Ed.] 

Antigonon  leptotus. — This  chai-ming climber 
I  keep  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  in  winter,  and 
plant  it  out  in  the  open  border  in  spring.  It 
quickly  runs  over  any  adjacent  plants  and  shrubs, 
covering  them  with  bloom,  as  described  bj'  Dr. 
Seeman.  It  flowers  in  summer. 

[These  Crape  Myrtles  should  surely  merit  the 
attention  of  our  nurserymen ;  although  a  neg- 
lected plant  by  growers  generally,  there  is  nothing 
pays  so  well  for  its  place  as  a  strong  plant  of  the 
Lagerstroemia.  At  Kew  this  3'ear,  and  in  one  or 
two  other  gardens  mostly  of  the  larger  sort,  we 
saw  specimens  flowering  freely,  and  their  loveli- 


ness is  something  quite  apart  from  that  of  any  other 
plants.  Now  that  we  know  there  are  other  and 
distinct  forms  it  should  encourage  many  to  secure 
and  grow  them.  Among  the  many  "  old  stagers  ' 
among  the  plants  seen  at  onr  flower  .shows,  and 
among  even  the  best  plants  brought  to  them,  one 
seldom  sees  anything  so  handsome  as  a  well- 
flowered  Crape  Myrtle.  Mr.  liurbidge  tells  us  that 
good  varieties  are  not  uncommon  in  the  East.] 


SEPTEMBER    IIARUY    FLOWERS. 

The  remark  that  hardy  plants  are  not  attractive 
in  autumn  is  not  uufrequently  made,  but  in  a 
representative  collection  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  select  a  large  number  that  are  at  their  best 
from  the  middle  of  August  till  far  into  October, 
and  which  are  sufficiently  atti-active  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  garden.  In  such  a  collection  as 
that  of  Mr.  S  tevens',  at  Grasmere,  By  fleet,  which 
contains  nearly  10,000  species  and  varieties  of 
hardy  perennials,  trees,  and  shrubs,  exclusive  of 
popular  florists'  flowers,  a  selection  might  readily 
lie  made  to  fit  any  sea.ion.  Beginning  with  the 
perennial  Larlispurs,  which  in  early  summer  are  so 
exceptionally  fine,  we  found  the  other  day  several 
with  a  second  crop  of  bloom  on  them  obtained 
by  cutting  the  plants  over  immediately  after 
the  first  flowers  had  decayed.  Besides  these  there 
■were  the  pretty  Delphinium  chinense  and  the 
pure  white  variety,  both  extremely  pretty  and 
well  suited  for  cutting.  Tlie  scarlet  Larkspur 
also  (D.  cardinale)  was  still  in  flower.  In  various 
parts  of  the  garden  were  grand  clumps  of  the 
double  Tiger  Lily,  which  here  attains  perfection, 
some  of  the  stems  being  0  ft.  in  height  and 
profusely  laden  with  bloom.  L.  auratum  was 
also  gay,  and  the  heads  of  flowers  peeping  out 
of  Rhododendron  beds  indicate  that  this  is  not 
such  a  fastidious  Lily  after  all  to  cultivate  as  it 
has  been  said  to  he,  provided  it  is  placed  in  a 
suitable  soil  at  the  ouLset,  and  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed.  Some  of  these  auratum  bulbs  have 
been  amongst  the  shrubs  for  years  and  have 
never  failed  to  produce  good  bloom,  and  the 
same  may  he  said  of  L.  crooeum,  pyrenaicum, 
Martagon,  and  others. 

Next;  to  Lilies,  Phloxes  and  Dahlias  are  most 
showy,  but  as  these  are  common  they  need  only 
be  mentioned  except  that  the  best  sorts  are 
grown  of  both,  and  preference  appears  to  be 
given  to  the  single  and  bouquet-flowered  Dahlias. 
There  is  no  lack  of  yellow  flowers,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  of  the  finest ;  Rud- 
beckia  Newmanni  is  indispensable,  here  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  shape  of  plants  4  ft.  or  o  ft. 
across.  Coreopsis  lanceolata  and  auriculata  are 
both  e,\ceUent,  and  in  a  less  degree  C!.  senifolia. 
CEnotheras  of  the  shrubby  kinds,  such  as 
Fraseri,  fruticosa,glauca,andriparia,  make  a  fine 
display,  and  these  four  are  quite  representative 
of  that  section  of  the  genus.  The  single  form  of 
Helianthus  multiflorus  is  by  no  means  a  plant 
to  be  despised  ;  some  prefer  it  to  the  double  kind 
which  is  now  becoming  common  everywhere, 
and  it  is  less  coarse  in  growth.  Silphiums, 
Rudbeckias,  and  Ileleniums  are  represented 
here  in  numbers.  Belonging  to  the  last  genus 
there  is  a  kind  that  should  be  grown  by  every- 
one. It  is  IL  grandiceps,  probably  a  form  of 
autumnale,  but  with  much  finer  flowers  and  of 
a  more  compact  and  dwarf  habit  of  growth' 
Silphiura  laciniatum,  on  account  of  its  huge  cut 
leaves  and  proportionately  large  lemon-yellow 
blossoms,  makes  a  fine  plant  when  grown  in  a 
place  by  itself  in  good  soil,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  of  the  rest. 

Blue  or  purple  flowers  are  scarcer  than  the 
yellow,  though  there  is  no  lack  even  of  those. 
The  fine.st  among  them  is  Veronica  subsessili8,to 
wliich  frequent  allusion  has  been  made.  It  should 
be  grown  by  everyone,  and  no  one  would  be 
disappointed  with  it.  Most  of  the  Asters  are  of 


a  purplish  hue,  hut  as  they  are  so  numerous 
there  is  need  of  some  discrimination  in  their 
selection.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  the  best  in  flower  were  Amellus,  bess- 
arabicus,  Novi-Belgii,  Novo3  Anglian,  patulus, 
linifolius,  hyssopifolius,  punctatus,  turbinellus, 
Irevis,  and  versicolor.  These  include  species  that 
are  usually  placed  under  Galatella  and  Diplo- 
pappus,  botli  now  merged  with  Aster.  These 
are  ail  worth  growing.  The  best  of  the  Solidagos 
was  virgata,  a  dwarf  and  compact  kind. 

The  Echinops  are  handsome  September  flow- 
ers, especially  Ivitro  and  ruthenicus,  both  with 
rich  purple"  globes  of  flowers.  Campanulas 
were  on  the  wane,  though  large  tufts  of  car- 
patica,  turbinata,  Grossecki  fl.-pl.,  a  handsome 
iiind,  about  1  ft.  high,  were  still  fine,  as  was 
also  the  delicate  little  soldanellaaflora,  ap- 
parently a  double  form  of  rotundiflora.  Trades- 
cantias  were  particularly  showy,  and  one, 
which  appeared  to  be  an  unusually  fine  form 
of  virginica,  was  better  than  all  the  rest,  having 
flowers  more  than  1  in.  across,  and  of  such  a 
brilliant  blue  purple.  There  was  a  similar  plant 
at  Kew  some  years  ago  named  grandiflora,  from 
the  ('hicago  Botanic  Garden.  Among  others,  the 
double  form  of  Saponaria  officinalis  is  very  hand- 
some, the  plant  being  extremely  floriferous,  and 
the  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  almost  white 
to  reddish  crim.son  according  to  age,  is  attrac- 
tive in  any  position.  It  is  best  suited  for  the 
border,  as  its  growth  is  spreading.  The  Shell 
flowers  (Chelone)  are  fine  autumn  flowers; 
there  are  three,  and  all  worth  growing.  They 
are  C.  obliqua,  the  wliite  variety,  and  C.  Lyoni. 
The  double  Matricaria  inodora  is  a  valviable 
plant,  as  it  flowers  for  such  a  long  time.  Other 
noteworthy  flowers  in  the  garden  included  Dicen- 
tra  eximiaj  Tritoma  Uvaria,  very  fine ;  Sedum 
spectabile,  Polygonum  Bruuonis,  a  fine  dwarf 
Himalayan  species;  and  P.  cuspidatum,  the  tall 
growing  species,  in  tassels  of  white  flowers  iu 
the  leaf  axils;  Monarda  didyma,Kalmiana,  fistu- 
losa, all  desirable;  the  beautiful  white-flowering 
Funkia  grandiflora,  deliciously  scented ;  various 
hardy  Fuchsias,  notably  Riccartoni,  virgata,  coc- 
cinea,  and  globosa  ;  Verbascum  phreniceum,  in 
variety;  Armeria  cephalotes,  the  finest  of  all; 
and  Dianthus  hybridus.  Tliese,  together  with  a 
host  of  florists'  flowers.  Carnations,  Pentste- 
mons,  Pyrethrums,  Summer  Chrysanthemums, 
and  Pansies,  of  which  latter  Mr.  Stevens  has 
about  180  varieties,  render  theborders  very  gay, 
while  in  the  rock  garden  are  several  beautiful 
thing.s,  sucli  as  Silene  Schafta,  Dryas  integri- 
folia,  and  Iloustonia  cosrulea,  all  contributing  to 
render  it  interesting  ataseason  when  the  majority 
of  alpine  plants  are  out  of  flower. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 
I  CAN  thoroughly  endorse  your  correspondent 
"  Cambrian's  "  (p.  299)  commendations  of  these 
beautiful  flowers,  which  are  at  once  a  source  of 
admiration  and  surprise  to  all  to  whom  I  have 
shown  them.  "Cambrian"  speaks  of  them  as 
small  and  precious,  and  seems  to  have  somewhat 
coddled  his  plants.  I  would  direct  his  attention 
and  that  of  other  readers  of  The  Garden  who 
take  an  interest  in  testing  border  flowers  to  the 
fact  that  a  stock  can  readily  be  raised  from 
seed,  and  tliat  plants  so  raised  will  flower 
abundantlv  the  first  year.  As  suggested  in  The 
Gabden  in  March  last,  I  obtained  a  packet  of 
seeds,  which  were  sown  in  a  pan  in  a  moderate 
stove.  They  germinated  very  rapidly  and  were 
soon  fit  to  pot  off.  About  the  latter  end  of  May, 
or  early  in  June,  they  were  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground,  and  are  nearly  all  now  (Sept.  20) 
large  plants  covered  with  buds  and  flowers ;  the 
largest  gome  11  in.  high  and  2  ft.  through.  The 
flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  figured  in 
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The  (  Iaudkn  last  spring-,  man}'  exceeding  4  in. 
in  diameter,  and  comprise  various  shades  of  deep 
red,  scarlet,  and  clear  yellow,  and  I  hope  to 
have  other  colours  from  the  plants  which  have 
not  yet  hloomed.  For  cuttings  for  drawing-room 
and  dinner-table  decorations  they  are  exceed- 
ingly useful,  as  they  are  most  effective  and  last 
long  cut.  I  would  strongly  recommend  all  lovers 
of  such  plants,  who  possess  even  a  hotbed,  to 
sow  a  packet  of  .single  Dahlia  seed  next  spring, 
and  1  am  convinced  they  will  not  be  disappointed 
■with  the  result.  Geebnwood  Pim. 

Jfo/i/;stoir»,  Co.  Duhlin. 


■■Js.  a  bushel.  So  you  see  we  shall  not  starve  this 

year,  and  have  a  small  quantity  for  other  people. 

Boatiin,  Mass.  ('.  M.  IIo^t,y. 


NELUMBIUM    LUTEUiM    IN    NEW 
ENGLAND. 

This  queen  of  our  western  waters  was  shown 
in  great  beauty  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Ilorticultural  Society.  It  was 
grown  in  a  shallow  mill-pond  on  Cape  Cod, 
where  the  water  freezes  1  ft.  thick.  The  seeds 
were  planted  tliree  years  ago ;  eighteen  seeds 
were  thrown,  broad-cast,  into  the  pond,  and 
fifteen  of  them  vegetated,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  planter.  They  threw  up  this  year  their 
great  circular  leaves  1-")  in.  to  I'O  in.  in  diameter, 
and  so  far  eighteen  flowers  have  appeared, 
standing  about  _'  ft.  above  the  water — a  splendid 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  not  unlike  those  of  a 
Luge  semi-double  l'a?ony,  measuring  10  in.  to 
12  in.  in  diameter,  with  twenty-two  petals  of  a 
deep  lemon  yellow,  the  golden  stigma  appearing 
above  tlie  stamens,  which  are  thickly  set  all 
around  it.  It  exhales  a  delicious  perfume,  quite 
as  pleasant  as  that  of  the  Nymphfea  odorata.  A 
bud  of  it  kindly  given  to  me  by  the  exhibitor 
on  Saturday  last  is  now  before  me  (Monday), 
and  has  continued  to  grow,  and  by  to-morrow, 
if  a  .sunny  day,  will  be  fully  expanded.  Nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  flower  lias  given  me  more  delight 
than  this  Water  Eily,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imderstand  why  it  was  not  years  ago  cultivated, 
or  its  beauty  made  known  by  our  cultivators. 
It  is  surpri.'iing  that  a  native  plant  of  such  rare 
beauty,  so  easily  cultivated,  and  so  perfectly 
hardy  should  so  rarely  have  been  seen  hereunder 
artificial  culture,  or  that  we  should  not  hear 
more  about  it  in  the  m.any  exte.nsive  collections 
of  beautiful  plants  in  England.  Its  blossoms  are 
just  the  colour  of  a  Marfichal  Niel  Rose,  and 
twice  the  .size,  just  like  great  golden  balls  when 
half  open.  Nymphfea  flava,  of  which  so  much 
has  recently  been  said,  is  as  inferior  as  a  Safrano 
Rose  is  to  a  M.  Niel,  besides  being  .shy  to  flower 
and  of  doubtful  hardiness.  C.  M.  Hoyf.y. 

Bosfim,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  FRUIT  AND  OTHER  CROPS. 

NoTWiTHSTANDixG  We  had  the  most  favourable 
winter  ever  known  for  winter  crops  and  Grass, 
the  early  report  was  that  all  the  AMieat  was 
winter  killed.  After  this  it  was  all  destroyed  by 
rain  ;  the  season  was  too  cold  for  Corn  ;  and, 
subsequently,  all  dried  up  by  heat  and  drought, 
to  say  nothing  about  chinz  bugs,  weevils,  grass- 
hoppers, cyclones,  mildew,  &c.,  which  destroyed 
all  that  the  elements  left.  Still,  to-day,  "the 
grain  "  elevators"  of  Baltimore  are  so  full  they 
cannot  take  any  more,  and  20,000  cars  will  be 
required  to  move  what  grain  is  already  stored 
between  Chicago  and  Buffalo.  So  with  the  fruit 
crop,  Peaches  are  a  partial  failure  in  Del.aware 
and  New  Jersey,  but  enough  in  New  England  to 
.supply  the  deficiency.  Pears  and  Grapes  are  so 
abundant  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  Fine 
("oncord  Grapes  are  selling  in  Boston  market  at 
$•'30  per  ton,  and  the  best  Pears  about  Is.  to  $1 
per  bushel.  Apples  are  $1  to  $2  per  bushel. 
Water  Melons  $1.5  to  $20  per  100.  For  a 
wonder.  Tomatoes  are  poor,  and  demand  a 
higher  price  than  Pears,  Grapes,  or  Apples,  about 
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i'ucHsiA  EEFLEXA.— A  graceful  .small-nowered 
species  from  Glasne\'in,  with  long  slender  shoots. 
There  is  certainly  not  much  colour  in  it,  but  for 
form  and  freshness  such  Fuchsias  are  very  good 
in  the  autumn. 

CORNUS  FLoniDA. — Finely  coloured  spray  of 
this  comes  from  Mrs.  Rohb,  who  praises  it  for  the 
colour  of  the  foliage  in  autumn,  whicli  is  a  fine 
orim.son. 

Siberian  Ckab  FKUIT.--The  beauty  of  the 
well-laden  trees  is  now  very  striking  in  our  orchard 
counties.  A  bunch  of  Siberian  Cral)  from  Linton 
is  most  brilliant ;  so  many  handsome  fruits  and 
bright  leaves  are  now  seen  that  the  autumn  garden 
is  on  the  whole  the  richest  of  the  year. 

Liatei.s. — The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus 
have  been  much  talked  of,  and  sometimes  praised 
in  catalogues  and  books,  but  tliey  are  really  very 
poor  as  regards  effect.  "  Interesting  "  is  1 1  we 
canclaimforthem.  They  are  late,  slow,  and  without 
any  decided  grace  of  form, of  beauty,or  colour. — V. 

MOXETWORT  (LYSIMACHIA  NUMMULAMA),— 
This  native  plant  is  made  a  very  pretty  use  of  in 
the  Regent's  Park  in  vases  and  the  like.  It  is  so 
graceful  and  so  easily  managed  that  it  is  very 
useful.  By  the  way  these  gardens  ^have  been  very 
well  managed  and  very  interesting  of  late. 

TiiOP.EOLUM  Bedfont  Rival.— Tliis  is  one  of 
the  few  kinds  of  Nasturtium  used  in  the  gardens 
at  Heckfield  to  produce  striking  effects  in  bas- 
ket beds  and  vases  on  the  terrace  garden.  It  is 
one  of  the  clwarf-gi'owing  section,  compact,  and 
very  floriferous,  and  the  flowers,  a  brilliant  Vermil- 
lion scarlet,  stand  well  out  from  the  foliage.  It  re- 
mains in  flower  an  unusually  long  time,  and  is  not 
subject,  like  many  of  the  others,  to  be  injured  by 
wind  and  rain.  Mr.  Wildsmith  uses  Lobbianum 
Perfection  to  fall  over  the  sides  of  the  basket 
beds. 

Autumn  Cyclamens.— In  the  snug  little  nooks 
in  the  rootery  at  Heatherbank  that  have  often 
been  alluded  to  in  The  Garden,  the  pretty  au- 
tumn-flowering Cyclamen  hedera;folium  is  now  in 
great  beauty.  A  patch  of  the  pure  wliite-flowered 
variety  in  particular  is  remarkable  for  the  density 
of  the  cluster  and  the  large  size  and  purity  of  the 
blossoms.  Tliese  little  clusters  are  real  gems  in 
any  position  in  the  autumn,  but  more  particularly 
in  snug  recesses  such  as  here,  where  the  dark  sur- 
roundings only  tend  more  fully  to  show  the  deli- 
cacy and  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

Lilies  at  Heatherbank,  AVeybhidge. — 
Kever  previous  to  la-st  week  had  we  seen  such  a 
grand  display  of  Lilies  as  we  saw  in  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson's  Lily  house.  We  had  seen  individualplants 
quite  as  fine  perhaps,  but  never  in  such  quan- 
tity or  in  such  great  variety.  The  priucipal  bulk  of 
the  collection  consisted  of  L.  speciosum  and  its 
varieties,  among  which  some  of  American  origin, 
from  Mr.  C.  JL  Hovey,  of  Boston,  were  particularly 
noteworthy.  The  names  of  these  are  Jlelpomene, 
Polyhymnia,  Thalia,  and  Terjjsichore,  all  of  which 
are  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  ordinary- 
forms  of  speciosum.  Melpomene,  in  particular,  is 
very  fine — finer  even  than  the  variety  rubrum 
both  in  size  of  flower,  depth  of  colour  and  mark- 
ings, and  altogethera.stronger  grower.  These  plants, 
together  with  a  collection  of  other  forms  of  spe- 
ciosum, ranged  from  5  ft.  to  .5  ft.  high,  superbly 
flowered,  and  grown  only  in  such  a  way  as  those 
can  who  thoroughly  know  the  requirements  of 
Lilies.  The  Tiger  Lilies  in  this  house  were  like- 
wise admirably  grown,  as  may  be  supposed  when 
we  state  that  some  of  the  plants  of  the  splendens 
variety  were  over  7  ft.  in  height.  The  double 
flowered  variety  of  tigi'inum,  too,  was  wonderfully 
fine  both  indoors  and  out.  With  regard  to  other 
Lilies,  the  same  encouraging  results  may  be  noted. 
L.  Krameri  has  borne  four  blossoms  on  some  of 


the  strongest  stems,  and  is  now  ripening  the  seed 
pods,  so  this  fact  goes  far  to  realise  Mr.  Wilson's 
prediction  that  eventually  he  will  succeed  in 
managing  Kramer's  Lily  so  as  to  be  as  floriferous 
as  auratum.  Of  this  Lily,  by  the  way,  there  arc, 
too,  some  fine  examples  both  in  the  home  garden 
and  also  at  the  Wisley  garden,  some  of  the  stems 
being  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  high,  and  bearing  a  dozen  or 
more  enormous  flowers,  while  on  fasciated  stems 
buds  could  be  counted  by  the  score.  There  wa.s, 
likewise,  a  grand  display  of  auratum  and  Tiger 
Lilies.  Of  the  former  there  are  broad  breadths  in 
flower,  comprising  thousands  of  buibs,  and  of  the 
latter  large  clumps  man-high  that  have  a  bold  ap- 
pearance on  the  hill  side.  In  the  shade  of  the 
wood  were  the  remains  of  L.  superbum  from  7  ft. 
to  10  ft.  high,  which  showed  plainly  what  they  had 
been  this  season.  In  all  probability  Mr.  Wilson 
will  be  able  to  tell  some  interesting  experiences 
among  his  Lilies  this  year,  as  he  has  had  some  ex- 
ceptional successes. 

The  single  white  Dahlia. — This  was  said  to 
come  from  the  Oxford  Botanic  Gardens  into  the 
London  nurseries,  where  they  are  now  so  bu.sy 
increasing  it ;  Mr.  Baxter,  of  Oxford,  however, 
states  that  it  did  not  originate  there,  and  writes  : 
"It  was  given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Cheshire  two  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
it  was  raised.  It  is  now  flowering  abundantly  here, 
and  is  much  admired  by  visitors  to  the  garden.  So 
it  was  last  autumn,  when  I  had  many  more  appli- 
cations for  it  than  could  be  supplied.''  This  is 
also  called  \Vhite  Queen,  but  the  original  name 
must  stand. 

Hydrangeas  at  Cowdeay  Park. — The  finest 
display  of  H.  paniculata  grandiflora  that  we  have 
seen  for  some  time  may  now  be  met  with  in  the 
Earl  of  Egmont's  garden  at  Cowdray,  Sussex. 
Here  a  spacious  oblong  bed  is  entirely  filled  with 
this  shrub,  and  the  plants,  about  4  ft.  high,  are 
literally  covered  with  huge  white  panicles  of  blos- 
soms, every  shoot beingterminated  by  a  pyramidal 
cluster  1  ft.  or  more  in  len.erth.  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  autumn  .shrubs,  and  in 
localities  where  it  thrives  so  well  as  in  this 
sheltered  place  on  the  South  Downs,  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable adornment  to  a  garden. 

Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota  purpurea). — This 
beautiful  Cape  bulbous  plant,  so  well  known  to 
most  gardeners,  could  scarcely  be  seen  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
garden  at  Strathfieldsaye,  where  it  is  grown  in 
large  quantities  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
conservatory  at  this  season.  Mr.  Bell  appears 
either  to  ha%'e  a  superior  variety  of  it,  or  his  mode 
of  culture  induces  greater  i^erfeotion  in  the 
flowers,  which  are  both  larger  and  of  a  higher 
colour  than  ordinarily  seen.  The  plants  are  grown 
in  large  pots  that  are  filled  with  bulbs,  and  from 
each  springs  a  stout  flower-stalk  bearing  a  cluster 
of  blossoms.  The  plants  are  divided  and  repotted 
occasionally. 

Verbenas  from  seed. — Though  the  Verbena 
has  of  late  years  somewhat  declined  in  popularity, 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  soon  regain  it,  as  it 
succeeds  perfectly  treated  similarly  to  ordinary 
half  hardy  annuals.  Rarely  have  we  witnessed 
such  a  fine  effect  in  this  way  as  in  the  gardens  at 
Cowdray,  Sussex,  where  there  is  a  long  border 
entirely  filled  with  mixed  Verbenas  raised  from 
seed  this  year.  The  wonderful  diversity  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  the  profusion  with  which 
the  flowers  are  borne,  combine  to  render  the 
Verbena  grown  in  this  waj'  one  of  the  most 
valuable  plants  we  possess. 

Abelia  rupestris. — This  extremely  pretty 
shrub  flowers  for  several  weeks  about  this  season. 
It  is  dwarf  in  growth,  and  forms  a  dense,  twiggy 
bush.  The  flowers,  nearly  1  in.  long,  are  trumpet 
shaped,  of  a  beautiful  blush  tint,  and  very 
delicate  in  texture.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  sheltered 
situations.  On  the  rootery  at  Heatlierbank,  Wey- 
bridge,  Mr.  Wilson  has  a  fine  plant  of  it  now  in 
flower  that  has  stood  without  protection  for 
several  years,  though  no  doubt  the  light  material 
in  which  it  is  planted  and  the  sheltered  spot  have 
contributed  to  its  safety. 
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DELrHiNiuM  CARDINALB. — This  has,  I  think, 
a  future  before  it.  I  saw  it  the  other  day  at  Glas- 
nevin  with  a  candelabrum-like  branching  stem 
nearly  o  ft.  high ;  it  is  certainly  quite  distinct 
from  D.  nudicaule. — T.  Smith,  Xeivr;/.  [As  an  in- 
stance of  the  persistency  with  which  D.  cardinale 
flowers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  we  saw  last 
week  the  fine  plant  that  Mr.  Stevens  had  in  per- 
fection in  his  garden  at  Byfleet  in  the  beginning 
of  summer  still  in  blossom— afar  longer  period 
than  that  duringwhich  anyother  Larkspur flowers.J 

Taulownia  imperialis  finely  grown. — .'V 
noble  young  specimen  of  this  tree  bearing  enor- 
mous loaves  we  saw  a  few  days  since  in  Mr.  Ste- 
vens' garden  at  Grasmere,  liy fleet.  It  is  about  8  ft. 
high,  and  consists  of  a  single  stem,  furnished 
from  the  base  with  leaves,  the  largest  of  which 
measures  upwards  of  2  ft.  in  length  and  width. 
The  tree  has  been  planted  about  four  years,  and 
has  been  cut  down  to  the  root -stock  the  two  pre- 
ceding winters,  but  the  present  growths  are  much 
larger  than  those  produced  previously,  which 
plainly  shows  that  the  plant  was  not  injured  ma- 
terially. A  nobler  object  in  a  garden  than  this 
could  not  well  be  imagined.  The  frost  did  in  this 
case  what  we  have  adrised  when  ample  foliage 
from  a  hardy  tree  or  shrub  is  desired. 

Watsonia  rosea. — Until  we  saw  a  remarkably 
well-grown  example  of  this  Cape  bulbous  plant  at 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  we  had  no  conception 
of  its  great  beauty.  It  is  bj'  far  the  finest  species  we 
have  seen,  the  flowers  being  larger  than  any,  and 
the  colour,  a  kind  of  lilac-purple,  is  superb.  Mr. 
Wilson  grows  it  in  large  pots,  in  which  it  thrives 
wonderfully,  as  some  of  the  flower-spikes  are  as 
mucli  as  4  ft.  high,  and  furnished  for  fully  1  ft. 
with  a  dense  cluster  of  blossoms.  It  is  by  thus 
growing  these  Cape  bulbous  plants  that  we  can 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  their  beauty. 

Grapes. — These  have  lately  been  selling  in 
Covent  Gan.len  as  low  as  3d.  and  5d.  per  pound  ! 
It  would  perhaps  be  more  profitable  for  the  future 
to  turn  one's  attention  to  Cabbages  or  Tomatoes. 
We  believe  man}'  cases  are  on  record  v/here  Lon- 
don householders  pay  more  per  pound  for  Cab- 
bages than  the  above  mentioned  price  for  Grapes. 
Of  course  they  were  rather  poor,  from  the  Channel 
Islands,  but  not  very  bad,  and  Grapes  of  good 
quality  were  sold  for  8d.  a  pound. 

Maule's  Quince  (Cydonia  Maulei).— In  ver\' 
few  gardens  can  this  handsome  shrub  be  seen  in 
such  perfection  as  in  Mr.  Stevens's  collection  at 
Grasmere,  Byfleet,  where  it  is  so  plentiful  as  to 
be  used  as  boundary  hedges  to  the  garden.  Just 
now  every  bush,  without  exception,  is  literally 
covered  with  bright  golden  fruits,  produced  in 
clusters  the  whole  length  of  the  branches.  Where 
exposed  to  the  sun  the  fruits  assume  a  rosy  tinge, 
which  adds  much  to  their  beauty.  The  fruits  are 
edible  either  for  immediate  use  or  as  a  conserve. 
They  are  pleasantly  acid  in  a  cooked  state  when 
fully  ripe,  and  the  flavour  is  quite  unique  so  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  there  being  a  decided  per- 
fume of  honey.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hard}',  and 
is  beautiful  in  flower  as  well  as  in  fruit.  For 
coloured  illustration  see  GARDEN,  A^ol.      p. 

Veronica  subsessilis.— If  this  new  and  hand- 
some Japanese  plant  could  be  seen  in  such  perfec- 
tion as  we  saw  it  a  few  days  ago  in  the  garden  at 
Grasmere,  Byfleet,  there  would  be  few  that  would 
not  express  a  desire  to  possess  it.  It  is,  as  regards 
the  flowers,  superior  to  any  known  to  us,  the  blos- 
soms being  of  such  a  rich  deep  purple  andproduced 
in  such  stout  dense  spikes  in  a  candelabrum-like 
manner,  as  to  make  it  highly  attractive.  The  foliage, 
too,  is  massive,  and  remains  in  good  condition  till 
the  plant  is  out  of  flower.  It  is  correctly  a  variety 
of  V.  longifolia  ^-ith  undeveloped  leaf-stalks  and 
another  name,  for  it  is  Hendersoni  under  which  it 
1!  known  in  some  gardens  and  nurseries. 

The  Dominy  I'resbntation  Fund.— Sir  Tre- 
vor Lawrence  writes  :  "  Will  you  kindly  make 
known  the  result  of  our  endeavour  to  raise  a 
small  fund  as  a  recognition  of  the  services  to  hor- 
ticulture and  the  personal  worth  of  i\Ir.  John 
Dominy  on  his   retirement  from  the  servic    of 


Mes.srs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  I  have  received  £262  10s. 
6d.  from  Hi  subscribers.  After  paying  for  adver- 
tisements and  other  expenses,  I  shall  have  i;250  to 
present  to  Mr.  Dominy.  I  should  mention  that 
many  of  the  subscriptions  were  accompanied  by 
letters  which  showed  that  the  writers  had  a  great 
regard  for  Mr.  Dominy.  Indeed,  the  testimony  to 
his  personal  qualities  and  to  his  skill  as  a  raiser 
and  grower  of  Orchids  has  been  most  emphatic. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  I  propose  to  present  the  fund  to 
Mr.  Dominy  after  the  council  meeting  on  October 
11,  at  i!  p.m.  I  beg  to  thank  the  subscribers  to  the 
fund  for  the  liberality  and  ready  kindness  with 
which  they  have  contributed." 

Hardy  Cyclamens.— C.  hederajfolium  and  its 
white  variety  are  lovely  just  now  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden.  They  have  yielded  for 
cutting  a  large  number  of  flowers,  and  3'et  the 
plants  are  the  most  attractive  on  the  rocker}'. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  foliage  can  surpass  the 
beauty  of  the  tufts  of  elegantly  marbled  leaves. 
— L. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Bruce  Findlat. — 
At  a  meeting  held  the  other  day  at  Manchester 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  give  Mr.  Bruce 
Findlay  a  substantial  presentation  in  recognition 
of  his  long  and  eminent  services  in  the  general 
spread  of  horticulture  and  floriculture.  An  execu- 
tive committee  was  appointed,  and  subscriptions 
to  tlie  amount  of  £2.50  10s.  were  entered  at  the 
meeting. 

The  Quamash  (Camassia  esculenta). — In  our 
account  of  this  plant  last  week  (p.  302)  we 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  drawing  from  which 
our  plate  was  prepared  was  made  by  Mr.  Moon 
from  plants  in  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Son's  nursery,  at 
Fulham. 

Pitcher  plants  at  Hamburgh. — Messrs. 
Veitch  have  been  awarded  the  state  medal  and 
large  gold  medal  for  their  collection  of  Nepenthes 
at  the  recent  great  show  at  Hamburgh. 

Messrs.  Fradelle,  of  Eegent  Street,  have 
published  an  excellent  photograph  of  the  late  Jlr. 
Trelawney,  the  friend  of  Shelley  and  Bryon. 

The  September  number  of  Colbnrii's  Kew 
Monthly  3Ia<ja:ine  contains  a  portrait  and  an 
interesting  biographical  account  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  of  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 


About  broad-leaved  Saxifragas.— "G." 

has  done  very  good  service  by  plainly  jjointing 
out  the  principal  differences  among  the  various 
types  of  these  plants.  Allow  me,  however,  to  state 
that,  like  many  other  Himalayan  plants,  these  are 
also  very  variable,  especially  S.  Stracheyi,  the 
most  difiierent  altitudes  of  its  occurrence  showing 
the  most  different  variations ;  the  heart-shaped 
somewhat  uneven  leaves  of  plants  from  7000  ft. 
of  altitude  change  at  10,000  ft.  to  even  and  smooth 
ones  of  an  elliptic  or  even  spattle  form,  those 
from  the  lowermost  situations  having  the  richest 
and  brightest  flowers,  but  are  rather  tender. — Mas 
Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden . 

Culture  of  Babianas.— I  have  for  many  years  dis- 
continued the  culture  of  Babianas,  I.xias,  &c.,  owingto  their 
not  being  hardy  and  so  often  cut  up  by  frosts,  as  to  render 
them  an  almost  constant  source  of  disappointment.  If 
any  of  THE  Gakden  readers  succeed  ivitli  Baliiana  out  of 
doors,  I  should  like  to  know,  but  fear  the  best  of  our  climates 
is  not  good  enough  for  them.— G. 

Raising  bedding  plants  from  seed.— I  am  per- 
sonally cognisant  of  the  doings  of  the  Messrs.  Sutton  in 
this  respect,  lately  noticed  in  The  Gaeden,  and  I  have 
for  several  years  past  seen  all  the  flowers  named  sowni  as 
stated,  and  flowering  freely  in  the  open  borders  from  .Tune 
onwards.  Their  Phlo.xes,  Verbenas,  Indian  Pinks,  and 
Petnnias  are  always  exceptionally  flue  from  seeds  sown  in 
February  or  early  in  JIarch.— H. 

A  beautiful  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  spina-alba).— This 
plant  is  a  charmingly  coloured  one,  finite  as  well  worthy  of 
cultivation  as  the  alpine  or  the  amethyst  Sea  Holly.  We 
noticed  it  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  It  has 
many  heads  of  flowers,  and  is  rather  dwarf  in  habit,  but 
the  colour  of  tlie  stems  is  beautiful  and  deep — a  most  in- 
teresting and  good  herbaceous  plant. 


GARDENING  IN   AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

I  AM  purposing  a  tour  in  Austria  and  tlie  Tyrol,  and 
sliould  l)e  obliged  l)y  any  of  the  correspondents  of  Thk 
Garden  informing  me  of  the  gardens  wortli  seeing  in  that 
locality.- V.  A. 

I  think  an}'one  visiting  Austria  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  its  gardening,  its  plant  cultivation,  land- 
scape work,  and  even  its  kitchen  garden  practices, 
would  be  able  to  bring  back  with  him  many  useful 
hints  and  new  ideas.  In  Hungary  there  is  much 
less  to  be  seen,  for  the  older  families  and  aristo- 
cracy are  very  much  reduced  pecuniarily,  and 
gardening  has  sufiiered  accordingly. 

The  town  gardens^in  Boliemia  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria  show  some  fair  work  within  limited 
areas,  but  they  show  also  much  of  what  we  should 
call  bad  taste  in  planting  and  design.  They  repre- 
sent merely  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  and  are  being 
continually  altered  and  reconstructed.  The  Aus- 
trian soon  tires  of  the  same  thing,  and  must  have 
change,  and  is,  moreover,  a  severe  critic  of  the 
works  of  others,  or  he  thinks  he  is,  which  results 
in  much  the  same  thing — everlasting  change. 
When  I  was  there  a  short  time  ago  sub-tropical 
gardening  was  unknovk-n,  although  the  warm  sum- 
mers facilitate  the  planting  out  of  tropical  plants. 
I  was  among  the  first  who  practised  it,  and  soon 
had  imitators  in  large  places.  Owing  to  the  exces- 
sive dryness  and  heat  in  Lower  Austria,  Moravia , 
and  Hungary,  south  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
and  the  Tatra,  gardening  of  this  kind  is  attended, 
like  the  production  of  good  turf,  with  great  ex- 
pense ;  and  if  a  garden  is  unprovided  with  a  water 
system  of  some  kind  each  is  almost  impracticable. 
In  Styria  (Steirmark),  the  Tyrol,  and  the  hill 
country  in  the  north  of  Moravia  (IMahren)  the 
climate  is  cooler  and  rain  is  more  frequent.  In 
these  parts  fruit  trees  abound,  and  the  climate  is 
more  favourable  during  the  growing  season.  But 
in  a  country  like  Austria  possessing  such  a  variety 
of  contour,  and  extending  through  so  many  degrees 
of  latitude,  tlie  greatest  variety  of  plant  growth  is 
found,  from  Figs,  Olives, Maize  in  the  south,  through 
nearly  the  whole  gamut  of  vegetation  found  in 
temperate  climates,  to  Lichens  and  alpine  plants 
in  its  mountains.  For  good  gardens  under  intelli- 
gent men,  Bohemia  must  certainly  be  placed  in 
the  highest  rank.  There  the  landed  proprietors  are 
comparatively  well  to  do,  and  labour  is  abundant 
and  cheap.  Opocno  (pronounced  Opotchno),  be- 
longing to  Graf  Mansfield,  is  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  Prinz  Adolf  Schwarzenburg  has  several  fine 
gardens  in  that  country. 

The  garden  and  demesne  of  Teschen,  at  Teschea- 
on-the-Elbe,  close  to  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  is  a 
famous  place.  So  also  is  Muskau,  Prinz  Pikler 
Muskau  garden,  famous  for  its  landscape  work  and 
varied  collection  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Graf  Hoyos 
and  Prinz  Khevenhiiller  have  nice  gardens,  and 
Prinz  Kinsky,  at  Herman  Mestic,  the  Stadt  Gar- 
ten in  Prague,  and  the  gardens  attached  to  the 
imperial  residences  there  will  furnish  something  of 
interest  to  the  traveller.  In  Moravia  there  are 
several  extensive  gardens,  viz.,  Graf  Geo.  Stockau, 
in  Napagedl,  on  the  northern  rail ;  Bucklau,  also 
near  there  on  the  same  line,  belonging  to  Graf 
Berchthold  ;  Graf  Mitrovsky  has  a  nice  place  not 
far  from  Austerlitz,  and  Prinz  Salm,  near  Adams- 
thal-by-Briinn,  the  provincial  capital,  Prinz  Jo- 
hann  Leichtenstein's  hunting  residence,  Eisgrub, 
is  also  in  the  province,  about  three  miles  from  the 
Vienna- Briinu  line  at  Kostel  Station.  The  imperial 
and  town  gardens  in  Vienna  and  environs  have 
been  so  often  described,  that  they  have  but  little 
of  interest  in  them  that  is  worthy  of  description. 
They  contain  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
bad  taste  of  Le  Notre,  as  at  Schonbrunn,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  modern  in  carpet  and  other  bed- 
ding. 

There  is  quite  an  unique  flower  garden  at 
Dornbach,  near  Vienna,  belonging  to  Princess 
Schwartzenburg,  which  would  repay  a  visit.  It  was 
quite  a  gem  in  its  way  three  years  ago — a  veritable 
multnm  in panv.  Baron  Sina  has  a  nice  place  in 
the  country  south  of  Vienna,  and  there  are  several 
others  in  the  same  quarter.  Sieben  Stein  and  Leo- 
pold Stein,  belonging  to  Fiirst  Johann  Leichten 
stein  are  pretty  places  in  a  mountainous  country 
about  two  hours  by  rail  from  Vienna  going  south 
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It  would  be  the  best  procedure  for  any  one 
travelling  the  country,  in  order  to  see  its  gardens, 
to  put  one's  self  in  communication  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Vienna  Horticultural  Society  (Die 
Gartenbau-Gesillschaft),  I'arli  King,  or  with  such 
a  nurseryman  as  Rudolf  Abel  and  Cie.,  Auhot  St., 
llietzing,  a  suburb  of  Vienna  ;  or  the  house  of  Ho- 
scnthal,  nurserymen,  in  Simmering  Haupt  Strasse. 
They  would  supply  names  and  addresses  of  the  best 
gardens  and  proprietors.  The  wine  and  fruit  school 
at  Klosterneuburg  -  by  -  Vienna  should  not  be 
omitted.  There  is  a  magnificent  monastery  and  a 
still  more  magnificent  cellar,  and  the  real  vintage 
is  superb,  if  you  can  get  it,  which  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter. 

Views  and  plans  of  any  places  of  note  are  not 
easily  obtainable,  although  architectural  objects 
are  often  photographed  and  exposed  for  sale  in 
towns  near  the  places  where  such  objects  exist. 

Sylvesteis. 
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A  LOVELY  ORCHID. — From  Dr.  Paterson, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  a  golden  Orchid.  We  often  use 
the  term,  but  never  saw  a  flower  so  pure  a  gold, 
■while  the  lip  is  cut  into  a  rich  lace-like  fringe  of 
fine  gold  Moss,  reminding  one  somewhat  ot  the 
beautiful  golden  Moss  that  grows  on  the  Pines 
in  the  Sierras  of  ('alifornia.  The  plant  is  Dendro- 
hium  chrysotis,  from  a  plant  with  eleven  spikes 
lilie  this,  ten  bulbs  or  stems,  two  of  which  are 
about  5  ft.  high. 

A  XOHLE  LILY    (lILIVM    XEILGHEHDENSe). — 

The  Lily  season  has  been  long  and  good.  The 
l!ev.  ]Mr.  liawson  sent  us  on  Septemlier  15  a 
noble  bloom  cf  this  Lily,  of  which  he  remarks  : 
I  find  in  the  Lily  books  that  Tilium  Wallichi 
is  stated  to  be  "  pure  white,"  and  growing  to 
the  heiglit  of  4  ft.,  and  L.  neilglierrente  "  lemon  *' 
colour,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  lo  .'J  ft. 
\o\v,  this  is  certainly  lemon,  but  the  stem  i.s 
above  4  ft.  liigh.  A\  liicli  is  correct  !'"  The  ques- 
tion of  lieigbt  is  one  of  soil  or  temperature  to  a 
great  extent,  but  tliis  is  the  finest  Lily  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen  ;  the  flower  is  <i  in.  acros.s 
at  the  mouth  (con.siderably  more  if  its  recurved 
petals  were  measured).  It  is  fine  in  form,  and 
solid  looking  as  if  cut  out  of  old  ivory. 
* 

Odoxtoglossi'm  cnispuM  (alexaxde.e). — 
This  fair  Orchid,  with  large  soft  crimson  spots 
on  its  petals,  from  Air.  Stuart  Low,  with  other 
forms  brownish  and  smaller  in  tlie  spotting. 
Tlie.9e  are  all  from  recently  imported  plants, 
and,  therefore,  the  flowers  are  small,  but  the 
large-spotted  kind  promises  to  be  a  fine  variety. 

Ixoha  oiiorata. — '■  This  is  a  fine  plant  for  a 
big  stove.  It  grows  tall  and  has  a  '  bad  habit,' 
but  is  very  free  flowering,  and  its  delicious  fra- 
grance fills  the  wliole  liouse."  So  writes  Mr. 
Moore  of  a  very  fine  plant  wliicli  lie  sends,  but 
as  regards  the  "  liad  habit,"  one  may  ask,  Have 
we  not  too  many  plant  cushions  r  and  would  not 
what  is  called  a  poor  habit  be  a  relief  occasion- 

aliv  :- 

# 

Sexei'io  imlciieh. — The  fine  specimen  of  this 
great  purple-crimson,  Daisy-like  plant,  brouglit 
us  by  y\r.  AVilson,  has  agreeably  surprised  us  in 
the  way  the  buds  have  continued  to  open  long 
after  the  large  flower.s  open  on  it  when  it 
arrived  had  perished.  It  is  unusual  in  our  ex- 
perience for  flowers  to  do  this,  unless  certain 
races  of  bulbs  like  the  Alliums. 

PoMroxE  BLILLIAXT,  a  bright  compact  Del- 
phinium, sent  us  some  time  ago  by  Miss  Owen 
from  the  Comely  Lank  Nurseries  at  Edinburgh, 
lias  surprised  us  by  its  endurance  as  an  everlasting 
flower;    it  has   retained   colour   and   foim  for 


several  months  past,  and,  carefully  dried  and 
preserved,  would,  we  think,  be  worth  placing 
among  Gra.ss,  Uhodanthes,  &c..  particularly  as 
rich  blues  or  purples  are  rare  among  such  flowers. 
This  property  may  be  possessed  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family ;  we  have  rarely  dried  ?. 
flower  which  turned  out  .so  well  as  this. 

A  NOBi.F.  oRfnin. — Dendrobium  formojium 
giganteum  from  Mr.  Stuart  Low,  of  tlie  Clapton 
Nurseries,  with  flowers  ■i{  in.  across  with  a  fine 
Lily-like  form,  pure  white  with  an  orange  splash 
in  the  lip.  One  of  the  finest  tilings  in  form  of 
the  flower  and  purity  of  colour  we  have  .seen. 
Messrs.  Low,  who  have  brouglit  many  \aluable 
Orchids  into  cultivation,  have  many  plants  of  it. 

A    ROSE    COLOURED   BINDWEED    (Convolvulus 

altha^oides). — Thisprett}'  Bindweed  comes  from 
Mr.  Kingsniill  from  plants  gathered  in  Algeria. 
The  plant  seems  to  grow  in  many  places  around 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  no  less 
happy  in  an  English  garden.  It  is  cheery  in  the 
colour  of  its  rosy  cups,  and  graceful  and  distinct 
in  leaf  and  growth. 

Phvgelii'S  capensis. — This  bold  and  showy 
autumn  plant  comes  to  us  from  various  districts, 
showing  its  fitne-ss  for  cultivation  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  We  cannot  say  why,  but 
we  never  cared  much  about  this  plant,  notwith- 
standing its  bold  growth  and  bright  colour.  In 
soils  not  warm  it  is  best  as   a  foot-of-warm-wall 

plant. 

* 

IIVDEIIK  IM  OBI.ONGIFOLIIM. — Wlien  people 
make  gardens  of  the  season,  .so  to  say,  when 
they  liave  a  corner  or  .series  of  beds  or  a  sunny 
bank  for  the  September  garden— a  perfectly 
practical  aim — tliey  will  call  in  tlie  aid  of  this 
liand.sonie  St.  .Tolin's  Wort,  witli  its  golden 
flowers  and  polished  buds.  It  comes  to  us  from 
Glasnevin,  and  is  beginning  to  be  frerpieut  in  our 

gardens. 

* 

I'Ori'V    ANB5IOXK.S    IN    SEPTEMBER. —  Mr.    I). 

Scott  sends  some  of  these  from  a  plantation 
made  in  May,  and  they  are  fairly  pretty,  but 
look  somewhat  out  of  season.  The  merit  of  the 
Poppy  Anemone  in  all  its  glorious  variety  is 
that  it  braves  our  northern  spring,  and  those 
who  do  it  justice  may  have  charming  spring 
gardens  of  it  alone  on  all  but  clay  soils. 
• 

AirtMN  BLOOMiNGPYRETHRrMS. — Mr. Ware 
sends  a  fine  collection  of  these  plants,  which  are 
now  giving  a  second  or  autumn  bloom.  Did  we 
not  know  tliem  in  the  great  flush  of  their  sum- 
mer glory  cf  colour,  the.se  autumn  flowers  would 
be  thought  much  of,  and  in  any  case  are  wel- 
come. 

Poi.vGOxiM  cvMosiM. — Mr.  Moore,  of  Olas- 
nevin,  sends  flowering  specimens  of  this  Knot- 
weed,  which  he  praises  highly  as  fitted  for  a 
rough  place,  attaining  a  lieiglit  of  4  ft.,  and 
covered  at  present  with  flat  heads  of  white 
flowers.  Slightly  fragrant  and  useful  for  citting 

fiU'  the  house. 

* 

White  cvci.aiiexs. — A  little  bunch  of  these 
from  tlie  open  garden  at  Linton  are  very  wel- 
come, and  fringed  b}'  their  own  uretty  leaves 
resemble  at  first  sight  a  bunch  of  wliite  A'iolets. 
The  question  of  what  is  to  become  of  a  flower- 
seeking  editor  in  the  London  fogs  tint  are  even 
now  showing  signs  of  their  unwelcome  return 
is  not  after  all  so  very  serious  in  the  presence  of 
these  and  so  many  other  pretty  things. 
* 

Genii  ANA  adscenbexs. — This  tall  plant  comes 
to  us  from  Glasnevin,  also  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wil- 


son. It  is  described  as  resembling  the  Willow 
Gentian,  but  is,  of  course,  taller  and  flowers 
later,  being  also  deeper  in  the  colour  of  the 
flower.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  very  interesting  plant, 
because  the  Willow  Gentian  ( G.  asclepiadea )  well 
grown  is  handsome,  and,  moreover,  will  grow 
in  a  woody  place,  which  is  rare  for  a  Gentian. 

♦ 
Lobelia  syphilitica.  —  We  have  several 
hybrids  from  this  plant  of  late,  all  of  them 
poor.  In  the  presence  of  the  really  handsome 
and  bold  .scarlet  Lobelias  we  cannot  understand 
people  pottering  about  these  wretched  hybrids 
from  tlie  always  poor  syphilitica,  wliich  never 
sliould  be  seen  away  from  the  fringe  of  a  wet 
ditch,  and  which  is  not  worth  a  place  in  a  gar- 
den. 

» 

A  GOLDEN  HOD  (SoUdago  rigida). — Mr.  Moore 
sends  me  this,  which  he  describes  as  the  best 
of  all  the  Golden  Rods,  which  is  saying  very 
little  for  them,  for  in  truth  they  are  a  ragged 
lot,  which  liave  no  business  at  all  in  any  choice 
border  or  group.  The  garden  is  not  the  place 
for  them,  and  they  are  such  gross  feeders  that 
they  soon  impoverish  any  good  border  in  which 
they  are  placed.  They  hold  their  own  in  any 
rough  open  shrubber}'  or  copse,  and  that  is  the 
place  for  them. 

* 

Begonias  ix  the  open  air. — Much  as  we 
have  heard  of  these  plants  and  their  beauty  of 
late  years,  they  are  not  enough  valued  for  the 
sake  of  their  novel  hues.  The  beauty  of  colour 
of  the  buffs,  yellow,  and  salmon-coloured  kinds 
is  very  remarkable.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Pottle,  of  Grundisburgh,  Suffolk,  for  a  series  of 
kinds,  comprising  salmon-pink,  cherry,  delicate 
lemon,  buff-coloured  kinds  in  addition  to  those 
more  usually  sought  for  than  vivid  or  decided 

colouis. 

* 

FllHSIAS      IX     THE     I'l.OWER    GARDEN. — Mf. 

Edwin  .Jackson  sends  from  near  Bangor  a  va- 
riety of  Fuchsias  which  reminds  one  liow  well 
these  fair  bushes  grow  in  mild  districts.  Talk  of 
autumn  flowers  I  What  is  so  lovely,  so  varied, 
and  so  graceful  as  the  Fuchsia  in  those  seashore 
districts  where  it  does  so  well ':  But  why  should 
we  in  midland  and  cold  districts  give  it  up  so 
hopelessly  'f  It  may  be  cut  down  in  winter,  but 
might  we  not  do  more  in  summer  and  autumn 
with  it,  even  in  the  face  of  this  diflnculty  h  Slight 
winter  protection  would  save  tlie  plants  almost 
anywhere.  It  is  tlie  craze  for  flat  plots  of  colour 
—  something  that  will  make  "  a  show  ''  that 
has  driven  the  Fuchsia  from  the  flower  garden. 
• 

The  meadow  SAFFnoN.s  (Colchicum),  some- 
times called  autumn  Crocuses,  come  in,  warning 
us  that  time  is  flying,  and  brightening  autumn 
meadows  with  their  vases.  They  are  typical  of 
the  plants  that  will  look  better  in  grassy  places 
or  in  wliat  we  call  the  wild  garden  than  in  any 
formal  iied  or  border.  Their  naked  flowers  want 
the  relief  and  grace  of  the  Grass  and  foliage 
around  them.  Of  course  choice  sorts  and  rare, or 
t'lose  we  want  to  increase,  should  be  grown  in 
nursery  beds,  but  the  true  use  for  the  plants 
when  they  can  be  spared  is  in  pretty  groups  and 
colonies  in  turf  not  often  mown. 


Fruit  on  the  Rowan  trees.— The  crop  ot 

fruit  on  the  Kowan  trees  hereabouts  is  truly  mag- 
nificent. The  branches  are  bent  down  by  the 
heavy  bunches  of  red  coral  berries.  I  have  no» 
seen  such  a  sight  for  .some  years  past.— J.  S. 

New  Hemlock  Spruces.— concerning  the  two  new 
varieties  lately  nienli.meil  in  TllE  (i.tKHEX,  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer  writes:  ■'I  he  llemloek  Spruees  reteiied  to  I 
bought  when  I  was  in  Americaiof  .Messrs.  Parsons  and  Co., 
of  Fluthing.', 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  TULIP  TREE. 

DunixR  the  flowering  season  of  Ihe  Tulip  tree  we 
had  a  lovely  basket  of  the  flowers  from  a  large 
specimen  iii  Mr.  Talbot's  richly  stored  g.arden  at 
Margam,  S.  Wales.  The  flowers  of  this  tree, 
as  with  various  others,  are  so  seldom  seen  near 
the  eye,  that  their  beauty  to  a  great  extent  is 
lost.  In  any  case  we  have  never  seen  a  more 
charming  object  than  a  large  flat  dish  of  the 
flowers  and  their  ample  and  handsome  leaves. 
Our  illustration  shows  a  few  put  into  a  small 
bronze  pot.  If  we  could  show  all  the  soft  and 
curious  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  their  foliage, 
we  think  tlie  Tulip  tree  would  become  "fashion- 
able "  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers  for  rooms. 


FRUITING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
The  flowering  season  of  nearly  the  whole  of  our 
trees  and  shrubs  being  past,  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  many  of  them 
when  in  fruit.  The  Rosacea;  is  tlie  first  to  attract 
attention,  from  their  great  number  and  variety, 
including  as  they  do  the  Pyrus,  Crata'gus,  Roses, 
Cotoneasters,  and  many  others. 

Pyruses. — Amongst 
these  there  are  at  present 
the  Siberian  Crab — red 
(rubra)  and  golden  (au- 
rea) ;  tlie  former  brighter 
in  colour  than  the  normal 
type.  The  Mountain  Ash 
(P.  Aucuparia)  is  seen 
everywliere,  and  its  yel- 
low fruited  variety  but 
seldom,  certainly  not  so 
often  as  might  be  con- 
sidering the  beautiful 
etfect  of  both  of  them 
when  in  fruit.  The  Ame- 
rican Service  (P.  araeri- 
cana)  is  more  showy  than 
the  English,  the  bunches 
of  fruit  being  larger  and 
brighter,  but  in  tliis  re- 
spect they  vary  somewliat 
in  different  plants.  P. 
Ringo,  so  showy  in  the 
spring,  is  absolutely  laden 
with  Cherry-like  fruits  of 
a  greenish  hue  tinged  with 
red  ;  individually  they 
are  not  showy,  but  from 

their  quantity  attract  attention.  The  Wliite  Beam 
Tree  (P.  Aria)  is  well  known,  but  too  pretty  when 
in  fruit  to  be  passed  over  ;  and  among  otliers  are 
the  Transparent  Crab  and  the  variegated  fruited 
Pear,  which  latter  has  in  some  specimens  the  fruits 
most  beautifully  mottled  and  striped  witli  yellow 
and  red,  but  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  their  mark- 
ings. 

Tlie  Thorns  form  a  large  and  sliowy  class, 
some  of  them  at  a  little  distance  appearing  to  be 
one  mass  of  colour.  Among  the  best  and  most 
distinct  are  the  scarlet  Thorn  (C.  coccinea),  a  large 
growing  kind  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
tree,  and  bearing  medium  sized  scarlet  fruit, 
which  in  its  variety  Kelmanni  is  rather  lighter  in 
colour,  but  larger  both  in  berries  and  bunches. 
Craticgus  nigra  is  conspicuous  from  the  colour  of 
its  fruit,  which  is  quite  bl.ack,  but  in  this  respect 
it  is  nearlj'  approached  by  that  of  C.  Douglasi, 
and  equalled  by  the  blaclc-fruited  variety  of  the 
common  Hawthorn.  A  close  inspection  of  C. 
punctata  reveals  the  curious  little  dots  from 
which  the  name  is  derived.  In  the  Tansj'-leaved 
Thorn  (C.  tancetifolia)  we  have  the  largest  fruit 
of  the  whole  genus,  which  from  its  flattened 
shape  and  the  fact  of  the  large  bracts  adhering  to 
it,  is  very  easy  to  distinguish.  The  Cockspur, 
distinct  though  it  be  in  other  respects,  is  in  its 
fruit  not  more  showy  than  the  common  Hawthorn, 
of  which  latter  there  is  besides  the  black  fruited 
form,    before    mentioned,    one    bearing    yellow 


berries.  The  large  yellow  fruits  of  C.  Aronia  and 
orientalis  are  veiy  showj-,  and  during  the  winter 
months  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  C. 
Pyracantha  and  its  variety  crenulata  when 
trained  to  a  wall,  and  bearing  as  they  do  in  such 
a  position  large  bunches  of  bright  orange  scarlet 
berries. 

Cotoneasters. — The  quantity  of  small  brown 
fruits  borne  by  C.  bacillaris  renders  it  quite  dis- 
tinct, but  not  nearly  so  showy  as  C.  frigida,  the 
crimson  berries  of  wliich  remain  on  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  winter,  or  later  on  the  smaller  growing 
C.  Simmondsi.  The  evergreen  kinds  again  are  all 
thickly  in  fruit,  wliich,  though  somewhat  dull  in 
colour,  still  furnishes  variety. 

Roses. — Of  these  one  of  the  prettiest  is  the 
now  well-known  R.  rugosa,  wdiich  is  still  flowering, 
thougli  sprinkled  over  with  its  large  orange-scarlet 
fruit.  R.  cinnamomea,  bright  crimson,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  spinosissima,  very  dark,  almost  black, 
are  notable,  as  is  also  R.  villosa,  remarkably 
bright  in  colour,  and  with  long  prominent  bracts. 
There  yet  remains  bj'  far  the  most  distinct  Rose 
as  far  as  fruit  is  concerned,  viz.,  R.  microphylla, 
the  pips  of  which  when  ripe  are  yellowish  green 
with  long  bracts  adhering,  and  so  densely  covered 
with  spines  as  to  remind  one  of  the  husk  of  a 
Chestnut. 

"White  fruits  — Amongst  these  there  are  the 
Snowberries    (Symphoricarpus)   and   that    pretty 


Flowers  of  Tulip  Tree. 


little  New  Zealand  shrub,  Hymenanthera  crassi- 
folia. 

Other  fruit-bearing  plants.— Amongst 
tliese  may  be  named  tlie  coiiunon  I'arberry,  the 
European  Euonymus,  of  wliicli  there  is  a  white 
fruited  varietj-,  Hijopophae  rhamuoides  with  bright 
orange  fruit  and  sifvery  foliage,  and  the  common 
Elder,  green  berried  and  white.  These  all  inter- 
mi.xed  are  very  attractive.  In  cool,  shady  places  the 
foliage  of  the  Skimmias  acquires  a  healthy  dark 
green  hue,  with  which  tlie  f  ruitfinely  contrasts,  and 
the  latter  is  as  plentifulasin  more  exposedpositions. 
Among  other  plants,  Lycium  europa^um,  with  its 
long  pendent  branches  thickly  studded  with  scarlet 
berries,  is  very  pretty,  and  so  are  Leycesteria  for- 
mosa  and  the  Arbutus,  and  above  all  the  different 
kinds  of  Hollies,  whicli  this  season  are  in  many 
cases  unusually  full  of  fruit.  The  yellow-fruited 
variety  is  so  distinct  and  effective,  tliat  it  would 
be  well  if  it  were  more  often  met  with.  The  blue- 
fruited  Vine  (Vitis  hcterophylla  humulifolia). 
although  often  shy  in  fruiting,  is  when  in  good 
condition  a  beautiful  object.  I  have  succeeded 
best  with  it  on  a  south  wall,  allowing  it  to  grow 
as  it  will.  Thus  treated,  its  clusters  of  blue  fruit 
are  freely  produced,  but  where  not  assisted  in  this 
way  the  flowers  open  too  late  to  allow  the  fruit  to 
ripen.  Alpha. 

Ailantus  glanduloaa.— One  of  the  largest 
and  handsomest  examples  of  the  Ailantus  I  have 


seen  is  in  Riohings  Park,  near  Slough.  It  is  about 
50  ft.  in  lieight,  has  a  large  dense  head,  and  the 
foliage  is  vigorous  and  luxuriant.  At  a  short 
distance  off  it  might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  fine 
Ash  tree. — A.  D. 


JUVENILE  FORMS  OF  CONIFER.E. 
It  has  been  long  ago  explained  tliat  many  of  the 
curious  forms  of  J  uniper,  Arbor-vita^,  and  Retino- 
spora,  which  are  well  known  to  cultivators,  are 
but  juvenile  conditions  of  well  known  species. 
All  these  plants  change  their  form  under  different 
conditions  of  vegetative  vigour.  Now  and  then  an 
individual  retains  its  juvenile  form  through  life, 
and  continues  this  form  even  when  increased  by 
cuttings.  They  are  in  a  sense  vegetable  imbeciles. 
It  is  surprising  that  this  knowledge  travels  so 
slowly  in  Europe.  Our  poor  little  Tom  Thumb, 
which  we  all  knew  to  be  but  the  American 
Arbor-vit;B,  pure  and  simple,  it  was  insisted  by  our 
friends  on  the  continent  of  Europe  must  be  one 
of  the  Japanese  Retinosporas,  and  it  figures  in 
their  writings  to  this  day  as  R.  Ellwangeriana. 
They  are  still  puzzling  over  it  in  Europe,  and 
now,  seemingly  satisfied,  have  given  the  whole 
set  new  Latin  names.  Our  Rotinospora  squarrosa 
is  translated  to  Chamascyparispisifera  squarrosa, 
which  we  may  note,  by  the  way,  will  have  to  be 
again  corrected,  as  it  is  a  juvenescent  of  R,  obtusa, 
and  not  of  R.  pisifera.  Our  Juniperus  ericoides 
and  Widdringtonia  ericoides  is  pronounced  to  be 
Chamfecyparis  spha^roidea  ericoides. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  our  thirty  years 
of  experience  with  numerous  plants,  we  never  saw 
one  plant  which  "  went  back,"  or  rather  advanced 
enough  to  betray  its  relationship.  Another  is 
Biota  orientalis  decussata;  a  long  list  of  synonyms 
is  attached  to  this,  among  which  we  recognise  only 
our  old  friend  Biota  meldensis.  That  tills  is  really 
nothing  but  Biota  orientalis,  the  Chinese  Arbor- 
vitae,  we  can  confirm  through  one  plant  advancing 
far  enough  to  bear  a  few  cones.  Our  Tom  Thumb 
is  to  be  Thuja  occidentalis  ericoides.  It  is  cer- 
tainly Thuja  occidentalis  ;  but  what  is  to  become 
of  another  Thuja  ericoides,  which,  also  a  ju- 
venile, grows  columnar,  Tom  Thumb,  or  Ell- 
wangeriana, as  our  friends  prefer  to  call  it, 
growing  nearly  globose  ;  or  the  other  tvi'o  or  three 
with  spreading  and  all  sorts  of  habits,  which 
people  pick  out  now  and  then  out  of  their  seed 
beds  1  We  would  suggest  that  the  first  be  called 
Thuja  occidentalis  ericoides  globosa ;  the  other. 
Thuja  occidentalis  ericoides  pygmsea  ;  the  third, 
Thuja  occidentalis  ericoides  columnaris  ;  and  the 
one  witli  the  darker  coloured  leaves.  Thuja  occi- 
dentalis ericoides  columnaris  pui-purascens.  One 
of  these  kinds  has  been  found  to  be  better  suited 
to  tlie  far  north  than  the  other.  This  fact  may 
warrant  the  name  of  Thuja  occidentalis  ericoides 
columnaris  purpurascens  borealis,  a  name  long 
enough  surely  to  make  the  "variety"  run  into 
popularity  like  wild-fire. 

But  seriously,  allowing  that  a  real  variation 
from  a  normal  type  should  be  worthy  of  a  botani- 
cal name  as  a  botanical  variety,  what  has  a  bo- 
tanist to  do  witli  a  separate  botanical  name  for 
what  is  confessedly  but  a  juvenile  form  of  the 
same  thing  ?  Indeed,  why  should  garden  varieties 
have  botanical  names  at  all  ?  We  could  never  see 
why  the  slight  variations  of  trees  and  shrubs 
should  have  botanical  names  any  more  than  Pan- 
sies  or  Pumpkins.  It  really  seems  to  us  that  this 
practice  does  more  to  prejudice  the  proper  use  of 
botanical  names  in  the  multitude  than  the  hardest 
generic  or  specific  name. — Gardeners'  Munthhj. 


NOTES    ON    TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


Remabk.vble  iSii.veh  Fie. — .\ny  tree  that 
has  attained  a  height  of  144  ft.  in  Britain  may, 
I  think,  be  fairly  entitltd  to  be  considered 
remarkable.  Such  was  the  height  of  a  Silver 
Fir  cut  down  last  Saturday.  It  was  the  highest 
tree  in  Longleat  Park  (prohably  the  loftiest  tree 
in  Britain)  and  formed  one  of  a  group  of  nine 
Silver  Firs  standing  on  rather  an  elevated  level 
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piece  of  ground.   The  site   is  fully  exposed  on 
the  north-east  side.  Its  dead  withered  top  has 
been  conspicuoiis  in  the  group  for  several  years, 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the 
tree  that  it  was  gradually  dying  from  the  top 
downwards;  doubtless,  however,  the  severity  of 
last  winter  hastened  its  death.  The  belt  is  quite 
sound  for  about  00  ft.  up,  where  it  divides  into 
two  heads.  Although  it  was  the  highest  tree  in 
the  group,  it  was  by  no  means  the  finest  and 
bulkiest  specimen,  as  it  only  girthed  10  ft.  10  in. 
at  •)  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  coutaiued  about 
;!-jO    ft.   of   timber;    whereas   the    largest    tree 
measures  1-")  ft.  3  in.  at  5  ft.  up,  and  contains 
between  400  ft.  and  500  ft.  of  timber;  its  height 
is  l.'W  ft.,  and  it  is  still  in  full  healthy  vigour. 
The  age  of  the  group  I  should  gue.ss  to  be  nearly 
200  years  old.  Another  noted  and  particularly 
ornamental  and  picturesque  old  tree  succumbed 
this  year  in  the  pleasure-grounds.    This  was  a 
deciduous  Cypress.  I  should  think  it  was  about 
the  same  age  as  the  Silver  Firs.    It  was  a  fine 
old  tree,  ()•'!  ft.  high,  spread  of  branches  •'!•")  ft., 
and  contains  about  ■'>')  it,,  of  timber.  Its  outline 
of  foliage  was  less   stiff   and   formal   than   is 
usual  in  this  Cypress,  and  when  clothed  in  its 
autumnal  suit  of  almost  red  foliage  it  formed  a 
most   striking    and    beautiful    contrast   to   the 
surrounding  trees,  as  may   well    be    imagined 
when  I  state  that  some  of  its  nearest  neighbours 
were   the   Tulip,  Plane,  and  the  Maiden-hair 
tree,  with  such  fine  evergreens  intermixed   as 
the  Scotch  Fir,  Quercus  Ilex,  and  huge  Portugal 
Laurels. — GEOiiOE  Bekry,  Lonijleut. 

Propagating  evergreens.— This  is  a  good 
tune  for  inserting 'cuttings  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
iis  tlicv  become    callused  before    winter,  and  in 
spring"  start  into  growth  freely.   A  Ijorder  witli  a 
nortli  aspect,  or  behind  a  hedge  or  wall  is  the  best 
place  for  them,  for  if  exposed  too  much  to   the 
sun's  rays  they  get  dried  up  before  they  become 
rooted,  and  consequently  fail.  Select  good  strong 
cuttings  with   a  heel,  or   portion    of  last    year's 
wood  at  the  base,  and,  liaving  prepared  them   in 
the  usual  way,  insert  them  in   rows  1   ft.   apart, 
and  about  3  in.  asunder  in   the   rows.  We  dig  the 
ground  as  we  proceed,  cutting  a  small  trench  for 
e.ich  row,  and  treading  them  in  very  firmly.  Tlie 
oaly  attention  they  will  require  the  first  year  is 
keeping  them  free   from  weeds,  the  surface  pul- 
verised to  prevent  cracking,  and  watering  in  very 
dry  weatlier.  By  the  end  of  a  year  tliey  will  mostly 
be  well   rooted,   and  will    require  replanting  in 
nursery  beds  1  ft.  apart  e;ich  way.  They  will  then 
make  bushy  little  ])lants  for  filling  beds  or  vases 
in  winter,  ami  afterwards   for  filling   up   shrub- 
beries or    forming  undergrowth  in  woods.    The 
various    sorts  of  Laurel,   Aucubas,  Box,  Privets, 
Bcrberis,  Bays,   Laurustinuses,  Euonymuses,  and 
similar  shrubs   strike  root    freely,  and   creepers 
or  climbers,  such    as   the  Ivies,  strike   freely   if 
put  in   now.  The  main  cause   of  failure   is   not 
starting  soon  enough  ;  people  wait  until  the  tem- 
perature of  both  air  and  soil  get  so  low  that  it 
is  impossible  for  rooting  to  make  any  progress.  In 
cases  where  tender  subjects  are  employed  hand  or 
bell-glasses  should   be   used,   but  ordinary  ever- 
greens strike  very  well  in   the   open  air.— J.  G., 
lAntiin. 

Pruning  Conifers. — There  is  a  prevalent 
notion  that  Conifers  do  not  like  pruning;  and  in 
many  cases  trees  th.-it  would  make  good  specimens 
get  ruined  from  want  of  a  little  timely  attention 
in  this  way  during  their  earliest  stages  of  growth. 
In  forests,' where  trees  .are  planted  thickly,  there 
is  no  chance  for  them  but  to  run  up  straight  ; 
they  get  crowded  by  their  neighbours,  and  lose 
their  lower  branches  by  reason  of  the  dense  shade 
in  which  they  are  placed  ;  but  when  planted  at 
wider  intervals  for  ornamental  purposes  the  side 
branches  retain  their  vigour,  and  unless  checked 
by  timely  pruning  rob  the  leader  of  its  proper 
supply  of  sap,  until,  instead  of  making  a  hand- 
some pyramidal  tree,  it  becomes  merely  a  scrubby 
bush.  Now,  I  find  that  where  they  have  made 


several  leaders,  and  have  become  quite  stunted 
in  growth,  tbcy  may  be  renovated  by  careful 
jiruning,  although,  of  course,  the  process  is  slow, 
for  Conifers  will  not  make  shoots  from  old  hard 
wood  like  a  dc;ciduous  tree;  but  by  keeping 
all  the  lower  branches  stopped  in  for  a  time,  a 
leading  side  branch  will  straighten  up  and  ticcunie 
a  good  leader.  In  fact,  we  have  ruany  Welling- 
timias  and  other  varieties  of  Conifer  that  have 
been  beheaded  by  violent  gales  of  wind  snaiijiing 
the  succulent  leaders  shoit  off ;  yet  by  carefully 
stopping  the  side  growths  thc^y  have  quickly 
formed  a  new  leader,  and  the  junction  of  the  two 
is  hardly  visible. — F'uhl. 

Oissus  antarcticus— There  is  in  Battersca 
Turk  a  pretty  example  of  this  plant  crawling  over 
.some  supports  to  old  Yuccas  ;  it  seems  a  very 
graceful  hardy  climbing  shrub  which  ought  to  be 
better  known  than  it  is. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

KOSES   IN  POTS. 
A  GOOD   deal  has   been    written  on  this  subject 


till  the  fact  is  obvious  that  the  pot  culture  of  the 
Rose  is   neither   common    nor  popular.   Fine  pot 
Roses  may  be  seen  at  shows  and  in  the  nurseries 
where  the    Rose   is   made   a  speciality,   but  one 
seldom  sees  them  in  quantity  nor  of  high  quality 
in  private  gardens.  Various  reasons  might  be  as- 
signed for  this,  such  as  the  hardiness  of  the  plants, 
the  possibility  of  growing  them  in  perfection  out 
of  doors,   and  the  difliculty  of  growing  them  well 
in   pots,   kc.    There  are,   however,  wide  degrees 
of  hardiness  among  Roses.  How  few  among  all  the 
great  family,  for  example,   have  been  siilHciently 
hardy  to  pass  through  the  droughts   of  the  past 
June  and  the  deluges  of  this  August   with   impu- 
nity. Moreover,  there  are  whole  classes  of  Roses 
really  not  hardy  at  all.   How  few  of  the  Hybrid 
Chinas,  Teas,  Noisettes,  or  Bourbons  will  outlive 
'>j°  of  frost,  and  as  to  zero  temperatures  that  are 
becoming  so   alarmingly  frecjuent  of  late   years, 
they  sweep  through  the  glorious  class  of  Hybrid 
I'er'petuals  and  leave  the  "ranks  of  Koses  behind 
them   more   thickly   strewn  with   the   dead   and 
the  dying  than  the'  living.    By  growing  Roses  in 
pots  we  render  them  at  once  portable,  and  there- 
fore safe  from  the  effects  of  wind  and  weather. 
Glass  and  pots  would  enable  us  to  defy  the  fiercest 
storm.  Possibly,  however,  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles that  has  hitherto  prevented  the  culture  of 
Roses  in  pots  has  been  the  propagation  of  the  idea 
that  the  pot  culture  of  the  Rose  is  so  very  simple 
and  easy.  No  doubt  it  seems  so  to  those  wdio  ha\e 
succeeded,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  the 
uninitiated.  It   requires  as   much  and  more  care 
and  skill  to  do  Roses  well  in  pots  as  to  grow  I'e- 
largoniums.    Fuchsias,    Heaths,    or    fine-foli.aged 
plants.  Some  may  be  surprised  at   the  mention  of 
such  common  plants  as  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias 
as  tests  of  culture ;  but  the  fact  is  such  plants  are 
seldom  well  grown.  Even  at   the  great  show  at 
Manchester  the  other  day  the   Pelargoniums  were 
nothing  particular,  wdiilc  the    Fuchsias   were  so 
poorly  grown  that  they  were  crushed  into  an  angle 
as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible  near  to  Jlr.  George 
Paul's  matchless  group  of  Tea  Hoses,  the  latter, 
or  course,  taking  off  all  eyes  from  the  Fuchsias. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  man  wdio  can  grow   fancy 
or  tricolor  Pelargoniums  well,  and  can  keep  the 
same   plants    in  robust  health  and  perfect  con- 
dition for,  say,  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  will  also  be 
likely  to  grow  good  Roses  in  pots. 

Extension  of  the  blooming  season. — 
This  is  no  doubt  the  most  potent  of  all  reasons  wdiy 
the  Rose  should  be  grown  in  pots.  Of  course  the 
season  may  also  be  extended  by  having  glass- 
houses furnished  with  Roses  planted  out  in  beds 
and  borders,  but  these  must  ever  continue  the 
luxuries  of  conqiaratively  few,  or  the  necessities 
of  mercantile  horticulture  ;  whereas  Roses  in  pots 
may  readily  be  bou<.dit,  and  are,  in  fact,  already 
within  reach  of  all.  The  portability  of  Roses  in  pots 
also  brings  their  jjeriod  of  dowering  more  entirely 
under  our  control.  We  can  subject  them  to  heat 


and  cold,  drought  and  luoisture,  rest  and  excite- 
ment at  will.  By  having  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
sets  of  Roses  in  pots  the  year  may  be  girdled  round 
wdtli  Rose  blooms.  I  liave  frequently  been  able  to 
do  this  wdth  only  three  sets  of  Itoses,  and  les.s 
than  a  score  of  plants  in  each  set.  However,  where 
quantity  of  Roses  are  wanted,  four  sets  of  at  least 
fifty  each  would  be  better.  Of  course  the  number 
of  jilanfs  to  be  grown  in  pots  must  be  determined 
by  the  space  at tlic command  of  flie  glower,  the 
demand  for  Roses,  &c.  It  will  also  be  ob.served  that 
while  the  amateurmight  content  himself  wdth  four, 
half,  or  a  whole  dozen,  the  grower  for  market  might 
requite  four  sets  of  TM)  or  5000  each,  as  the  case 
might  be.  One  or  the  summer  lot  might  also  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  fi'om  J  une  to  the  end  of  September, 
inclusive,  a  good  supply  of  Roses  might  generally 
be  had  from  plants  in  the  open  air.  However,  in 
unfavourable  localities  or  conditions,  such,  for 
example,  as  a  polluted  atmosphere,  and  those  that 
had  no  garden,  it  might  be  necessary  to  depend 
wholly  on  Roses  in  pots,  and  hence  all  the  sets 
might  be  needed  to  answer  that  great  source  of 
happiness  and  pleasure — Roses  throughout  llio 
year. 

Roses  in  'winter  and  spring.— The  most 

difficult  season  to  command  a  supply  of  Roses  is 
comprisedin  thesix  months  from  Novemberto  April 
inclusive  ;  the  best  and  easiest  way  of  furnishing 
these  months  with  bloom  is  by  skilfully  making 
the  old  Roses  furnish  the  old  year  to  its  close  and 
overlap  the  new  fiowers  in  January  or  February. 
The  Rose  does  not  take  very  kindly  to  forcing,  and 
resents  anything    like  extreme    heat,   either  in 
doors  or  out.  Hence  ihe  need  of  extreme  care 
and  caution  in  treating  the  first  batch  of  plants 
introduced  into  heat  early    in    November.   It  is 
especially  true  of  the  Rose  that  forcing  is  merely  a 
development.     It  creates   nothing,   only   unfolds. 
Hence,  if  our  Rose  plants  ai-e  well  ripened,  the  buds 
large  and  plumiJ,  we  have  already  Roses  in  embryo, 
and  it  only  needs  a  skilful  application   of   heat, 
moisture,  light,  and  air  to  unfold  these  embryo 
buds  into  beautiful  and  fragrant  Roses.   Food  is 
not  named  in  this  connection,  as  but  little  food  is 
needed.  That  should  have  been  given  during  the 
growth  of  the  wood  tliat  is  now  placed  under  a 
forcing  regimen.  The  plants  cannot  be  too  close  to 
the  glass,  as  light  keeps  the  buds  strong  and  se- 
cures fine  blooms,  provided  always  that  too  much 
heat  is  not  applied  to  the  plants.  The  start  and  fir.st 
stages  of  growth  should  be  slow,  a  bottom  heat  of 
.5.")°  anda  surface  one  of  .lO^  fortbe  first  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  is   ample,  gradually  increasing  the 
temperature  with  growth  until  by  tlie  time  the 
plants  are  in  flower  they  may  be  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  o.'J°  at  night  and  from  65°  to   70^ 
by  day.   If    bottom    heat  is  available,  Roses  in 
pots  make  more  rajjid  progress.  It  all  goes  well, 
some  of  the  Roses  will  begin  to  Howerin  January, 
and  will  continue  to  bloom  for  six   weeks  or  two 
months.  By  introducing  a  second  batch  of  plants 
in  December  or  January  and  treating  them  exactly 
the  same  as  the  fir.-t,  they  will  be  in  flower  in 
February  or  March,  and  will  carry  tlie  season  of 
Roses  on  through  .ipril  and  May.  The  third  batch 
started    in  March  or  April  will  need   but  little 
forcing  to  bring  them  into  flower  in  June,  and  by 
growing  a  sufficient  variety  of  sorts  and   number 
of  plants,  Roses  may  be  cut  from  these  from  June 
to  October.  There  still  remains  the   three  dullest 
months  in  the  year  to  be  provided  for,  and   Tea 
Roses  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  useful  for  fiU- 
ingup  this  critical  gap,  though  several  Perpetuals — 
such  notably  as  I'oule  de  Keige  and   La  France, 
are  also   admirably  adapted  for  lighting  up  the 
dead  months  of   the  old  year  with  their  beauty 
and  fragrance.  This  last  latch  of  Roses  should  be 
pruned  pretty  closely  in  towards  the  end  of  July, 
so  as  to  have  made  a  vigorous  start  by  the  middle 
of  August.  Should  the  soil  and  the  climate  be 
favourable,  place  them  after  pruning  in  the  most 
open  and  most  sunny  jilace  available  in  the  open 
air.  Just  before  or  immediately  after  they  break, 
shift  the  plants  into  larger  pot's  if  they  require  it, 
and  water  and  feed  freely  so  .as  to  obtain  a  vigorous 
growth,  of  from  six  to  a   dozen  or  more  shoots, 
accordii.g  to  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  plants. 
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lieware,  however,  of  over  feeding  or  such  grossucss 
as  would  produce  mildew,  also  of  the  roots  getting 
through  the  pots  into  the  soil ;  the  shoots  should 
also  be  trained  to  keep  them  as  far  as  possible 
apart  and  prevent  them  being  brolcen  by  the 
wind.  Possibly  some  of  the  more  excitable  Teas 
and  Noisettes  may  break  too  early,  and  threaten 
to  flower  too  soon.  As  a  sufficiency  of  shoots  may 
not  have  come  forth  from  the  first  buds,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens  with  such  fine  Koses 
as  Lamarque,  Celine  Forestier,  Niphetos,  &c., 
these  may  be  stopped  a  second  time  and  thus 
forced  to  produce  a  larger  succession  of  bloom. 
Earlv  in  October  remove  this  winter  fiowering 
batcii  of  Koses  indoors.  Most  of  the  shoots  will  be 
crowned  with  clusters  of  buds,  and  these  will  ex- 
pand in  succession  all  through  October,  November, 
December,  and  January,  until  superseded  by  the 
earliest  batch  of  forced"  Roses.  D.  T.  Fish. 
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NOTES  ON  CROPPING. 
With  the  exception  of  a  sowing  of  Nantes  Car- 
rot, which  may  yet  be  made  on  a  warm  shel- 
tered soutli  border,  seed  sowing  may  be  con- 
sidered over  for  the  season,  but  not  so  daily 
vigilance  iu  the  mauagemeut  of  the  crops  that 
were  got  in  last  month.  These  include  Lettuce, 
Endive,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Spinach,  and  last, 
but  not  least  important,  a  good  breadth  of 
Onions  for  standing  through  the  winter.  The 
heavy  rains  we  have  recently  experienced  have 
battered  heavy  adhesive  soils  to  an  extent  that 
renders  the  egress  of  delicate  seedlings  very  diffi- 
cult, and  lea^•es  them  'exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  .slugs  which  are  now  having  a  jubilant 
time.  To  accelerate  growth  and  get  them  out  of 
the  way  of  their  enemies  the  hoe  should  be  kept 
going  between  the  drills.  Timely  thinning  should 
not  be  neglected,  and  dusting  witli  quicklime 
on  damp  mornings  will  complete  the  usual  pre- 
cautionary measures;  but  where  the  enemy 
comes  out  very  strong,  catching  and  killing  is 
easily  effected  by  laying  down  a  number  of 
pinches  of  new  bran  on  mild  evenings,  and  fol- 
lowing before  bed-time  with  a  dusting  of  quick- 
lime. Good  breadths  of  Lettuce  and  Endive  may 
still  be  planted  on  any  elevated  borders,  and  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  for  protecting  the 
most  forward  from  severe  frosts,  which  not  un- 
frequently occur  betwen  the  10th  and  20th  of 
this  month.  Cauliflowers  approaching  fitness  for 
use  should  be  looked  over  at  short  intervals,  and 
protected  by  turning  the  outside  leaves  in 
over  the  beds.  Follow  up  the  earthing  of 
Celery  in  dry  weather,  having  previously 
dusted  along  the  sides  of  the  rows  with  a 
mixture  of  quicklime  and  soot.  On  cold  heavy 
ground  the  ridges  should  be  broken  up  with 
steel  forks  some  days  before  the  earthing  is  per- 
formed, as  the  plants  grow  so  much  kinder  when 
earthed  with  thoroughly  pulverised  soil.  Ground 
from  which  the  most  forward  kinds  of  spring- 
sown  Onions  have  been  removed  will  require 
working  for  early  C'abbages.  Good  spit  manure 
is  an  important  element  in  the  growth  of  this 
vegetable,  but  it  should  be  kept  well  buried  in 
the  trench  where  the  roots  will  find  it,  and  make 
rapid  progress  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Frame  ground. — Attention  must  now  be 
paid  to  the  preparation  of  all  available  pits  and 
frames  for  the  reception  of  young  Cauliflower 
and  Lettuce  plants  as  they  become  fit  for  removal 
from  the  seed  beds ;  also  for  Parsley,  which 
may  be  transplanted  iu  light  rich  soil  from  the 
autumn-sown  beds.  If  an  exhausted  Cucumber 
bed  can  be  spared,  a  good  sowing  of  Short  Horn 
Carrot  will  come  in  at  a  very  acceptable  time. 
Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress  may  also  be  sown, 
but  the  lights  need  not  be  put  on  until  danger 
from  frost  or  heavy  rain  is  apprehended.  French 


Beans  may  be  sown  in  pots  and  plunged  in 
gentle  heat  to  got  them  forward  for  removal  to 
pits  tliat  are  supplied  witli  liot-water  pipes.  The 
greatest  enemy  to  Frencli  Beans  in  all  stages  is 
a  cold  damp  atmosphere,  and  to  counteract  its 
ill  effects  the  pits  for  winter  and  spring  use 
should  be  well  warmed  and  ventilated.  Where 
Tomatoes  were  planted  after  early  Potatoes,  a 
free  circulation  of  dry  warm  air  will  be  needed, 
and  overhead  syringing  must  be  discontinued. 
For  bringing  an  abundant  crop  to  early  ma- 
turit}',  pot  culture  answers  best,  as  the  roots 
can  be  starved  or  fed  at  will.  W.  C. 


THE  POTATO  HARVEST. 

Potatoes  seem  better  this  season  than  they  have 
been  for  two  or  three  years  piast.  In  quantity 
they  are  mostly  above  the  average,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  disease.  Early  garden  kinds  were  cer- 
tainly good,  and  late  ones  are  equally  so. 

Lifting.— Many  good  crops  are  spoiled  from 
inattention  as  regards  lifting.  When  to  lift  and 
harvest  is  a  question  often  discussed,  some  con- 
tending that  the  only  way  to  have  Potatoes  good 
is  to  lift  all  as  soon  as  a  spot  of  disease  is  seen  on 
the  leaves  ;  others,  again,  allow  the  disease  to  do 
its  worst,  and  lift  what  remains  afterwards.  AVe 
ha^'c  tried  both  ways,  and  upon  the  whole  arc 
rather  inclined  to  the  latter,  especially  with  roots 
which  have  to  be  kept  and  eaten  a  long  time 
after  theyare  dug.  Wehave  duguphundredweights 
of  Potatoes  as  soon  as  the  disease  was  observed, 
and  lost  nearly  all  of  them  from  it  after  storing, 
although  no  indication  of  the  evil  was  visible  at 
the  time.  Others  left  in  the  ground  may  have  had 
many  destroyed  by  the  disease,  but  those  which 
remained  sound  and  were  lifted  and  stored  in 
autumn  were  more  satisfactory  than  the  early 
lifted  ones.  Potatoes  which  remain  good  after  the 
disease  has  come  and  gone  always  keep  well  and 
turn  cleaner  out  of  the  soil  in  autumn  than  they 
would  ha\-e  done  earlier  when  only  lialf  grown. 
In  some  seasons  we  have  lifted  our  early  Potatoes 
in  July,  or  as  soon  as  they  were  ripe,  but  tliis 
year  we  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  ground 
and  now  they  look  all  the  better,  for  it,  as  the.y  are 
sound  and  clean  and  thoroughly  well  ripened.  If 
taken  up  in  July  some  of  the  tubers  might  have 
decayed,  and  iu  so  doing  afEected  the  others,  but 
now  there  is  no  danger  of  anything  of  the  kind 
happening.  In  digging  Potatoes  the  weather  and 
soil  should  be,  if  possible,  both  dry,  as  nothing  is 
worse  than  having  them  wet  at  taking-up  time,  or 
indeed  at  any  time  after  they  are  taken  up.  If  dug 
when  wet  the  soil  adheres  to  them  and  makes 
them  both  unsightly  and  not  easily  ch-ied.  After 
this  time  of  the  year  Potatoes  should  only  be 
dug  in  the  mornings  on  fine  days,  and  if  they 
are  thrown  well  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
they  will  dry  a  good  deal  before  night, 
especially  if  the  soil  under  them  is  moderately 
day,  and  they  should  be  placed  under  cover 
before  night.  Greening  is  one  of  the  worst 
faults  an  eating  Potato  can  have,  and  tliis  must  be 
avoided  at  harvesting  time,  and  the  sooner  therefore 
they  can  be  dried  and  the  quicker  stored  the 
better.  When  digging  up  a  piece  of  Potatoes  the 
tubers  for  different  purposes  should  be  selected. 
All  those  for  eating  we  secure  first,  as  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  them  out  of  the  light,  and  it  does  not 
matter  much  if  those  for  seed  are  left  some  days 
on  the  soil. 

Stoking. — An  open  shed,  or  anywhere  secure 
from  wet,  is  the  best  place  to  put  potatoes  imme- 
diately after  they  ai-e  dug  up.  There  they  may  be 
turned  over  once  or  twice  and  dried,  and  as  soon 
as  that  happens  they  should  be  moved  to  their 
winter  storage.  In  some  instances  this  may  be  a 
dark  shed,  and  in  these  they  may  be  put  in  pits  ; 
a  dark  shed  is  always  what  we  use,  and  it  answers 
well.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  dry,  as  it  should  be, 
and  if  frost  is  likely  to  penetrate  it  in  winter, 
the  Potatoes  are  covered  well  over.  At  all 
times  a  little  straw  is  kept  on  them  to  exclude 
light.  Each  kind  is  put  in  a  heap  1  ft.  or  more  in 
depth,  and  if  the  presence  of  disease  is  suspected, 


it  is  easy  to  have  them  all  turned  over  and  ex- 
amined. It  is  in  this  that  house  storage  has  an 
advantage  over  the  pit  system.  In  pitting  them  a 
piece  of  ground  with  a  dry  bottom  is  selected,  and 
after  this  has  been  made  level,  the  Potatoes  are 
stacked  on  it  in  a  triangular  form,  the  bottom  being 
about  3  ft,  wide  and  the  top  about  the  same 
height  from  the  ground.  Thej'  are  then  thatched 
well  up  with  clean  dry  straw,  over  which  a  quan- 
tity of  soil  is  firmly  placed.  The  soil  thus  used  for 
covering  should  be  dug  from  the  side  of  the  Po- 
tato mound,  as  this  lowers  the  surrounding  ground 
and  causes  the  water  to  drain  more  readily  away. 
Potatoes  stored  in  this  way  must  be  very  sound, 
as  if  disease  begins  inside  it  may  do  much  damage 
before  it  is  detected.  All  Potatoes  should  be  lifted, 
dried,  and  stored  before  the  end  of  October,  and 
if  this  can  be  done  before  the  days  become  much 
shorter,  the  crops  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 

J.  MuiR. 
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Culverwell's  Giant  Marrow  Pea.— This 
is  a  new  and  apparently  fine  Pea.  We  have  had 
several  rows  of  it  this  season,  and  in  each  case  it 
has  proved  satisfactory ;  as  regards  time  it  will 
match  TelegTaph  or  Telephone,  and  it  somewhat 
resembles  the  latter  in  colour,  but  the  pods  are 
longer.  Indeed,  it  is  the  largest  podded  Pea  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  the  pods  are  produced 
abundantly.  They  fill  quickly  and  well,  and  the 
flavour  of  the  Peas  is  all  thatcould  be  desired. — 
J.  Mum. 

Late  Peas. — No  doubt  this  is  an  exceptionally 
favourable  season  for  late  Peas.  Those  sown  early 
in  June  had  not  felt  the  drought  injmiously  be- 
fore hea^'J•  rains  came,  and  there  has  been  such 
ample  rainfall  since  that  Peas  may  now  be  seen 
in  as  good  form  a^  at  mid-summer.  I  put  in  a 
sowing  of  Premier,  a  fine  white  wrinkled  Marrow, 
in  very  dry  soil  in  Ma,y.  Owing  to  tire  drought 
but  a  few  seeds  germinated  early,  but  after  the 
rains  at  the  end  of  July  many  seeds  grew,  and  now 
I  have  plants  producing  a  remarkably  fine  sample  ; 
indeed,  a  fine  crop. — A.  D. 

Among  the  Peas.— If  "  E.  W.  L."  will  send 
us  a  tracing  of  the  pod,  or,  better  still,  a  pod  itself, 
of  the  Pea  that  he  wants  named,  we  will  endea- 
vour to  assist  him.  Would  he  also  say  whether  the 
ground  was  extra  manured,  because  that,  in  our 
opinion,  would  tend  to  make  a  Pea  grow  higher 
than  its  normal  height  ?  but,  we  must  confess,  a 
variety  growin.g  10  ft.  high  is  a  little  out  of  the 
common.  All  the  packets  of  Telephone  Pea  sent 
out  by  us  last  summer  were  sealed;  perhaps  there- 
fore your  correspondent  will  say  if  his  was  so,  and 
in  our  packets.  Perhaps  he  would  prefer  to  tell  us 
plainly  from  whom  he  obtained  his  seed.  This 
grand  Pea  (Telephone)  is  admitted  upon  all  sides 
to  be  the  very  best  all-round  Pea  in  cultivation ; 
so  if  "  R.  W.  L.''  has  something  better  we  should 
like  to  sec  it. — James  Caetek  &  Co.,  High  lIvU 
born. 

Carter's  Yello-w  Plum   Tomato.— This 

bears  fruits  aljout  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  of  a 
most  beautifid  lemon  colour,  and  they  are  not 
produced  singly,  here  and  there  scantily,  but  come 
from  every  joint  in  long  hanging  clusters  of  a 
dozen  or  more.  It  is  the  freest  fruiter  of  all  the 
medium  sized  Tomatoes,  and  while  the  clusters 
are  beautiful,  the  quality  as  a  dessert  fruit  or 
vegetable  is  in  every  way  excellent.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Tomatoes  we  have  selected  for  future  culture. 
— J.  MuiR. 

Mushrooms  under  Tomatoes— I  have 
seven  Cucumber  houses  in  which  I  have  just  fin- 
ished cutting  for  the  season,  and  I  am  raising 
■too  Tomato  plants  to  stock  them  with  for  the 
winter.  I  think  of  turning  over  the  old  Cucumber 
soil,  which  is  about  2^  ft.  deep,  consisting  of  leaves 
and  light  soil,  and  I'want  to  know  if  I  can  gi-ow 
Mushrooms  underneath  the  Tomatoes,  as  they,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  will  be  on  the  trellis.  Kindly 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  way  to  proceed.  Also,  is 
it  possible  to  make  my  own  spawn  for  this  season  ? 
Will  it  do  to  spawn  new  beds  with  freshly  made 
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spawn  ?— T.  H.  [I  should  say  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  grow  Slushrooms  in  light  soil  and  leaves. 
Til  the  first  ))lacp,  the  soil  is  worn  out  by  the  Cu- 
cmnbers;  secondly,  yoii  could  not  grow  Mushrooms 
under  Tomatoes;  the  drip  from  them  would  en- 
tirely ruin  the  spawn ;  and,  thirdly,  the  heat  re- 
quired to  grow  Tomatoes  would  be  too  strong  for 
Mushrooms.  The  cooler  you  can  grow  them  the 
more  solid  the  flesh  will  be.  By  applying  heat  to 
Mushrooms  you  get  what  are  termed  in  the  market 
I'arasols  in  miniature.  You  cannot  use  spawn  too 
fresh,  provided  it  is  well  run  into  the  bricks,  which 
you  should  examine.  The  spawn  should  have  the 
appearance  of  mouldy  bread,  but  rather  lighter  in 
colour.  If  you  noticesmall  white  cotton-like  strings, 
don't  use  it ;  they  mean  exhausted  sp.awn.  The  best 
situ  in  which  to  grow  Mushrooms  is  a  south  border 
w ell  protected.— R.  Gilbert,  Biirghlcij.'] 

Tomatoes  for  -winter  —Where  Tomatoes 
are  grown  in  pots  fur  the  winter  and  spring 
supply  of  fruit,  they  should  now  be  fit  for  placing 
under  glass,  for  like  Cucumbers  they  require  to  be 
well  established  before  the  darkest  days  of  winter 
set  in,  or  the  grower  will  get  plenty  of  growth, 
but  very  little  fruit.  Our  stock  plants  were  sown 
in  JIarch,  and  potted  off  along  with  those  in- 
tended for  open  walls.  They  have  been  growing 
on  in  an  open,  sunny  )josition,  and  trained  to 
single  stakes  during  the  summer,  all  fruits  being 
cut  oft.  They  have  been  kept  in  rather  small  pots 
to  induce  a  hardy  woody  growth,  and  about  a 
month  since  they  were  transferred  to  their  fruit- 
ing pots — 12-in.  ones.  These  we  only  HU  half 
full  of  soil  at  first,  and  fill  up  with  top-dress- 
ings after  the  crop  is  stt ;  if  supplieil  with  rich 
food  they  continue  bearing  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  when  the  pots  are  full  of  active  roots 
with  a  full  crop  of  fruit  swelling  ofT,  they  take 
the  richest  food  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them 
with  advantage.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
year  we  kept  a  batch  fruitful  for  many  weeks  by 
means  of  toji-dressings  of  fowls'  manure  mixed 
with  a  little  loam.  In  a  week  after  it  was  put  on 
it  was  a  network  of  white  rootlets.  Winter  plants 
should  be  trained  up  near  the  glass,  and  tlie 
growths  should  be  kept  moderately  thin.  The 
small  fruits  now  swelling  will  come  in  after  out- 
door crops  are  over,  and  as  soon  as  the  short  da3's 
set  in  the  blooms  should  be  artificially  fertilised. 
The  sorts  we  grow  are  Hathaways  Excelsior, 
Trophy,  and  Vick's  Criterion.  We  keep  the  plants 
starved  until  they  have  set  a  crop,  and  then 
liberal  feeding  insures  success. — J.  GnooM,  Linton 
Park. 

Peas    and    Potatoes    together.— This 

system  to  which  Mr.  Cullingford  alludes  (p.  21.j) 
is  by  no  means  new ;  but  I  would  warn  the  un- 
initiated against  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  Peas 
growing  among  the  Potatoes  robs  the  latter  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  hence  less  sap  is  elaborated,  and 
the  tubers  are  in  consequence  smaller.  The  haulm 
is  also  weaker  and  more  liable  to  disease.  The 
walking  among  the  Potatoes  to  gather  the  Peas 
also  injures  them.  In  fact,  the  system  has  been 
abandoned  in  most  places. — F.  W.  Lath.^m. 

Potato  planting— Having  been  experi- 
menting witli  autumn-planted  Potatoes  rersiis 
spring-planted  ones,  I  would  like  to  record  my 
experience,  which  may  be  of  some  little  interest  to 
your  readers.  In  October,  1879,  I  planted  a  small 
square  of  ground  with  Rivers'  Royal  .\shleaf  Kid- 
ney, as  my  employer  had  been  remarking  to  me 
what  good  results  could  begot  from  pLanting  at 
that  period.  I  planted  the  lines  2  ft.  apart  and  the 
sets  10  in.,  and  early  in  March  planted  the  same 
variety  in  a  similar  warm  position.  As  to  results, 
there  was  little  perceptible  difference,  and  I  did 
not  take  such  ])articular  note  of  the  quality  and 
return  as  I  had  intended,  .so  I  resolved  to  look 
more  to  results  the  following  season.  As  we  had  a 
lengthy  time  of  damp  weather  and  very  early  and 
severe  frosts,  I  delayed  planting  last  winter  till  a 
mild  change  in  December  took  place.  On  the  9th 
of  that  month,  everything  being  favourable  for 
the  work,  I  planted  a  considerable  portion  of  an 
early  border  with  the  above  variety,  the  sets  being 
planted  about  9  in.  in  depth.  On  February  23  I 


planted  a  remaining  portion  of  the  same  border, 
the  sets  being  put  in  about  6  in.  deep.  These  came 
rajiidly  and  regularly  through  the  soil,  while  the 
winter  ones  were  fully  a  fortnight  later  in  making 
their  appearance,  and  for  some  time  the  growth 
was  very  irregular.  The  spring  .sets  kept  the  lead 
and  quite  out-matched  the  others  in  growth.  I 
began  to  lift  tubers  about  June  8  from  the  Feb- 
ruary sets,  while  those  of  December  planting  were 
not  fit  for  table  till  ten  days  later.  The  crop  also 
was  a  third  less,  while  the  most  important  part 
(the  quality)  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  other.  I 
have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this 
damp  climate  at  least  results  are  totally  against 
autumn  planting. —  R.  Blackstock,  Golden 
(Irorv. 

Forced  S-wede  Turnips  as  a  substitute 
for  Seakale. — Mr.  Ward,  the  gardener  at  Little 
Artun  Hall,  near  Walsall,  uses  forced  Swede 
Turnips  instead  of  Seakale.  He  selects  the  foots 
and  treats  them  just  as  one  would  Seakale,  and 
they  throw  up  a  crown  of  stalks  just  as  the 
Seakale  does,  and  when  about  1  ft.  long  they  are 
cut,  and  any  tips  of  foliage  removed,  and  when 
cooked  as  Seakale  is  and  served  with  white  sauce, 
tliey  proved  an  ailmirable  substitute.  Jlr.  Ward 
grows  the  Swedes  in  his  Mushroom  house.  Any 
one  sceptical  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Swede  cooked 
in  this  way  should  try  a  few.  Others  who  have 
made  the  venture  speak  in  high  praise  of  the 
Swede-tops. — R.  D. 

Scarlet  Runners. — These  are  flowering  mo.st 
profusely,  and  where  there  are  in  this  locaUty 
large  breadths,  the  bloom  furnishes  an  ample 
supply  of  honey  for  the  bees.  The  largest  piece  I 
have  seen  is  one  of  about  eight  acres,  and  it  pre- 
sents quite  a  blaze  of  colour.  If  frosts  do  not  come 
early  we  shall  have  an  abundance  of  Beans  till 
late  in  the  autumn  ;  even  if  not  another  flower  ex- 
panded there  would  be  almost  enough  to  carry 
the  season  through.  The  pods  are  fine  and  clean, 
and  cut  up  exceedingly  tender.  No  more  valuable 
late  summer  and  autumn  vegetable  can  be  had, 
and  so  abundant  is  the  market  crop  that  growers 
say  they  fetch  next  to  nothing  in  the  market. 
Though  all  winter  greens  are  late,  they  are  mak- 
ing rapid  growtli,  and  the  supply  will  be  ample 
presently. — A.  D. 

■Winter  salads. — Where  there  is  much  de- 
mand for  green  or  blanched  salads  in  winter  ami 
spring,  a  good  breadth  of  P.rown  Cos  and  the 
hardy  Cabbage  Lettuce  should  be  got  out  without 
delay ;  also  Endive,  both  plain  and  curled.  A 
border  with  a  sharp  slope  to  the  south  is  a  good 
situation  on  which  to  plant  them,  as  it  catches 
all  the  sunshine  possible,  and  drains  away  all 
.superfluous  moisture  quickly,  and  as  the  plants 
get  ready  for  use  they  may  be  transferred  to  cold 
frames,  or  protected  by  means  of  dry  Fern  or 
some  similar  light  covering.  Curled  Chervil  should 
be  sown  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  in  temporary 
pits  where  it  can  be  covered  before  snow  occurs. 
Radishes  may  be  treated  the  same  after  this  date: 
and  as  soon  as  the  olil  shoots  of  Tarragon  begin 
to  wither  at  the  tops,  a  few  roots  may  be  lifted 
and  potted  to  produce  green  shoots  as  requireil. 
Celery  must  be  earthed  up  on  fine  days  as  it  pro- 
gresses in  growth;  winter  Cucumber  will  be  now 
making  rapid  growth,  but  as  long  as  a  supply  is 
procurable  from  pits  or  frames  the  yovmg  ones 
intended  fir  winter  supply  should  bo  regularly 
divested  of  all  flowers  and  fruits  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  .so  as  to  concentrate  the  strength  in  the 
plants,  in  order  that  they  may  bear  freely  in  the 
sliort,  dark  days  of  winter.  Beetroots  will  now  be 
fit  for  use,  but  should  not  bo  stored  too  soon,  for 
Beet  is  moderately  hardy  and  will  stand  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  without  injury.  Autumn-sown 
Onions  will  now  require  hand  weeding  and  keep- 
ing the  surface  soil  frequently  stirred.  Mustard 
and  Cress  must  now  be  sown  under  glass,  for  the 
quicker  it  grows  the  milder  in  flavour  it  will  be  ; 
a  box  sown  about  twice  a  week  will  keep  a  daily 
supply  going,  as  it  is  generally  in  great  request. 
— J.  G.,  Linton. 

Fertilising    Oucumbors.  —  "  Gulielmus  " 

(p.   2ril)  seems  to   think  that  it  was  fertilisation 


that  gave  him  a  good  crop  of  Cucumbers.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  one  grower  in  a  hundred  would  resort 
to  that  practice,  even  if  their  Cucumbers  turned 
yellow  and  shrivelled  up.  They  would  know  that 
something  wrong  in  the  treatment  caused  such 
results,  and  would  alter  their  sy.stem  until  they 
had  set  matters  right.  I  think  I  am  within  the 
mark  when  I  st.ate  that  where  one  Cvicumber  is 
fertilised  a  thousand  are  not.  Growers  who  under- 
stand Cucumber  culture  well  do  not  adopt  what 
is  looked  upon  as  unnecessary  labour.  Better 
shaped  fruit  are  obtained  from  non-fertilised 
flowers  than  those  that  are  artificially  fertilised. 
At  least  such  is  my  experience,  and  we  seldom 
mi.ss  a  day  in  the  year  without  cutting  a  fair  sup- 
ply.— J.  GnoOM. 

Twin  Oucumbers. — Mr.  Jabez  B.  Jones 
sends  us  a  photograph  of  what  appears  a  large 
specimen  of  this  not  unusual  malformation. 
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riM.MULAS   AT   KEST. 

The  summer  treatment  of  Primulas  is  a  puzzle 
to  most,  and,  I  believe,  more  plants  are  lost  in 
summer  even  than  in  winter.  If  you  keep  them 
too  dry  they  are  attacliei  by  red  spider  with 
fatal  effect,  just  as  they  will  damp  off  if  kept  in 
a  close  situation.  We  have  tried  several  plans 
this  year,  and  of  all  thesi  I  find  the  best  has 
been  to  plunge  the  pots  after  the  flowering  was 
over,  and  without  repotting,  in  our  artificial 
peat  moss  in  the  wood,  where  they  are  shaded 
morning  and  evening  by  lofty  trees,  with  clear 
sky  overhead,  but  enjoy  bright  sunsliine  from 
ten  to  three,  and  all  the  while  are  kept  moist 
and  cool,  without  any  care  or  attention.  The 
Himalayan  Primulas  have  made  grand  crowns 
and  vigorous  foliage  in  this  way,  and  especially 
is  it  so  with  P.  rosea,  whilst  P.  capitata  carries 
finer  trusses  of  its  lovely  flowers  here  than  in 
any  other  situation.  Tliis,  thtn,is,  I  believe,  the 
best  method  of  cultivation  in  the  summer 
season.  Another  lot  of  plants  we  plunged  in 
shady  situations  in  tlie  dry  holders  ;  these  have 
not  done  so  well,  but  the  crowns  look  rip>,  ani 
they  are  healthy.  They  have,  however,  lost 
most  of  their  foliage,  and  many  have  suffered 
from  red  spider.  Another  batch  we  planted  out 
in  well  prepared  soil  in  a  frame,  and  have  kept 
them  a  good  deal  covered  during  heavy  raius. 
They  look  well  and  have  strong  crowns,  but  a 
good  many  have  damped  off,  especially  P. 
luteola.  1  think  the  stagnant  atmosphere  of  a 
frame  has  not  suited  them.  Altogether  we  have 
done  fairlj'  well,  and  shall  carefully  note  which 
plants  come  best  through  the  winter,  and  which 
flower  best  in  the  spring.  I  am  not  at  all  clear 
that  Primula  crowns  require  ripening  as  other 
plants  do.  Our  Polyanthuses  have  also  been  ex- 
perimented with.  Some  were  planted  out  early, 
and  others  were  allowed  to  remain  pretty  diy 
in  their  pots  throughout  the  summer,  and  weie 
planted  out  quite  lately.  The  former  made  new 
growth  and  were  in  due  course  attacked  by  red 
spider  during  the  hot  weather,  and  thej'  now 
cut  but  a  sorry  figure,  although  they  have  good 
strong  crowns  and  are  healthy.  AVe  have  lest 
very  few,  and  most  of  these  by  slugs  and  white 
grubs.  The  other  batch,  which  passed  the.•^ummer 
in  confinement,  are  looking  splendidly  well  and 
in  capital  foliage,  and  they  have  escaped  both 
spider  and  snail,  so  that  of  tlie  two  .systems  I 
shall  follow  the  latter  in  future.  In  Polyanthuses 
at  any  rate  I  do  not  believe  in  early  potting.  If 
your  plants  are  healthy  you  may  leave  them 
alone,  and  if  you  wish  to  exliibit  you  can  pot 
them  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  show  and 
they  will  be  all  right.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  best  to  grow  them  in  the  frame.', 
planted  in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  and 
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to  pot  them  in  the  early  spring.  The  chances 
of  survival  will  certainly  be  greater  in  this 
way. 

Our  Auriculas  are  in  capital  order,  and  we 
have  as  yet  very  little  bloom — only  one  plant — 
Acme — so  far  ;"  and  it  seems  in  tlie  nature  of 
this  fine  sort  to  sport  in  autumn.  The  Auriculas 
were  potted  very  late  tlii.s  year,  and  I  still 
believe  this  is  the  best  course  to  follow.  We  liave 
b.^en  badly  troubled  by  a  white  grub,  tlie  larva  of 
some  insect,  which  eats  away  unperceived,  and 
often  with  fatal  effect.  I  hear  .some  of  the  York- 
shire growers  are  mucli  plagued  with  the  mealy 
bug,  but  we  appear  to  have  none  of  this  scourge 
in  Lancashire.  Our  Auriculas  have  been  kept 
through  the  summer  in  a  frame,  supported  at 
the  corners  on  bricks,  thus  allowing  a  free 
current  of  air  about  the  plants.  I  think  this  is  a 
good   plan,    tiome  of  the  best  Auriculas  have 


mass,  or  it  might  be  carefully  associated  with  other 
suitable  plants.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  grower. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Carnations  from  Paris  seeds. — Allow 
me  to  inform  "J.  H.  "  (p.  SOU)  that  neither  Car- 
nations nor  Picotees  raised  from  such  seeds  would 
bo  of  any  value  in  the  estimation  of  a  florist,  but 
they  would  probably  be  useful  .ts  border  flowers. 
That  "  potting  makes  Carnations  and  Picotees 
delicate,"  is,  I  think,  rather  a  hasty  conclusion.  I 
find  that  many  varieties  will  not  succeed  out-of- 
doors  at  all,  and  if  we  did  not  grow  them  in  pots 
we  would  lose  them.  They  are  constitutionally 
delicate,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  they 
were  made  so  by  being  grown  in  pots.  They  are 
placed  in  pots  wliere  they  remain  all  the  winter 
exposed  to  frosts,  the  lights  being  open  night  and 
day,  except  during  the  very  severe  weather.    In 


The  Caucasian  Scaliious  (Scaliosa  caucasica). 


large  families  this  year,especially  Geo.  Lightbody, 
Acme,  Topsy,  Ellen  Lancaster,  and  others  of 
the  very  best  sorts.  Frank  Simonite,  sent  out 
last  year,  promises  to  be  very  proliferous. 
Lrvchhurst,  Didshury.     Wu.  Beockbank. 


The  Caucasian  Scabious  (Scabiosa  cauca- 
sica). — This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  liardy  peren- 
nials we  possess,  and  one  which  should  be  grown 
by  everyone,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers  for 
cutting,  a  use  to  wdiieli  they  are  particularly  well 
adapted,  as  they  last  a  long  time  in  water,  and 
their  peculiar  soft  lilao-blue  shade  is  charming. 
It  grows  from  1^  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  forming  a  spread- 
ing dense  tutt,  thriving  well  in  any  open  place  in 
ordinary  garden  soil.  It  is  a  plant  that  stands 
almost  alone  in  its  beauty  and  cliaractcr,  and  it 
does  not  say  much  for  our  gardening  taste  which 
leaves  such  a  noble  plant  to  the  chances  of  the 
mixed  border.  It  would  make  a  beautiful  group  or 


April  they  are  placed  out-of-doors,  so  that  all 
through  the  growing  period  they  are  freely  ex- 
posed to  light  and  air,  and  are  in  no  sense  coddled, 
which  would  doubtless  make  them  delicate. — J. 
Douglas. 

Aquilegia  fragrans.— Can  anyone  tell  us 
where  this  is  to  be  obtained  true,  really  fragrant 
scented  ?  I  have  bought  it  wherever  offered,  but 
have  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  it  true  ;  neither 
does  it  come  true  from  seed  sent  out  as  A.  fra- 
grans. I  am  afraid  the  true  variety  has  emerged 
into  the  general  hybrid  vulgaris,  and  that  it  is 
lost  to  us  like  the  true  A.  glandulosa.  If  any  of 
your  readers  can  help  me  to  find  it  again  I  shall 
feel  obliged. — Beockhuest,  Itidshury. 

Monstrous  Foxglove.— A  plant  of  Fox- 
glove in  the  garden  here  instead  of  flowers  has 
produced  the  extraordinary  growths,  a  specimen 
of  which  I  send  you  as  a  botanical  curiosity. — 
ROBT.  C.  Browne,  Browne's  Hill,  Carloiv.  [It  is  a 
very  curious  freak — short  panicles  composed  of 


spikes  of  small  leaves,  no  bigger  than  Thyme 
leaves. — Ed.] 

Aquatic  plant  growing  (p.  289).— The  soil 
they  rciiuire  is  heavy  clay  and  mud  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  ditch  or  pond,  and  on  the  top  of  that  a 
layer  about  ;)  in.  thick  of  old  manure  or  leaf- 
mould.  The  Nymphrcas  should  be  about  2  ft.  6  in. 
deep,  and  the  Aponogeton  1  ft.  6  in. ;  Callas  about 

1  ft.— FEANK  Miles. 

Cyclamen  hederaefolium album— This 
is  now  beautifully  in  llower.  A  large  bulb  of  it 
many  years  old  whicli  we  last  season  planted  in 
a  nook  on  the  rockwork  border  is  now  covered 
with  hundreds  of  flowers.  In  such  a  position  it 
seems  quite  at  home,  and  when  once  planted  cheers 
one  for  many  years  with  its  pretty  foliage  and 
still  prettier  flowers. — J.  G. 

Androsace  coronopifolla.  —  This  is,  I 
believe,  a  biennial.  As  tlie  plants  went  out  of 
bloom  we  planted  them  carefully  in  a  wooden  box 

2  in.  deep,  filled  witli  peat  and  silver  sand,  and 
allowed  the  seed  to  fall  thereon  in  a  cool  green- 
house. We  have  hundreds  of  young  plants  already, 
whicli  will  be  transferred  into  small  pots  and  kept 
in  a  cold  frame  until  spring,  when  they  may  be 
planted  out.    -BEOCKn.lNK,  Didshury. 

Colchicum  epeciosum. — AVc  have  quanti- 
ties of  this  now  springing  from  beds  and  borders 
that  have  been  sown  down  with  Grass.  Its  pink 
flowers  look  pretty  at  this  season  peeping  through 
the  verdant  turf,  where  they  do  not  get  splashed 
or  soiled  by  heavy  rains.  As  a  proof  of  how  well 
they  do  on  Grass,  I  may  mention  that  in  some 
meadows  they  become  a  troublesome  jiest,  requir- 
ing much  laliour  to  eradicate  them. — J.  G. 

Hydrangeas  in  autumn.— l\Ir.  Groom's 
remarks  on  these  (p,  237),  will  have  been  read 
with  interest  by  many.  Here  the  display  made 
by  them  just  now  is  the  finest  we  have  yet  had. 
Here  and  there  around  tlie  margins  of  shrub 
beds  they  ha\e  a  grand  effect,  and  isolated  speci- 
mens on  the  Grass  are  equally  fine.  The  largest 
plants  in  the  latter  position  are  bearing  from  700 
to  800  heads  of  bloom,  and  each  cluster  is  about 
the  size  of  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat.  Anything 
more  showy  can  hardly  be  imagined.— J.  MuiE. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus,  with  its  lovely 
blue  Lily-like  flowers,  is  now  in  good  condition 
plunged  on  the  Grass.  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to 
trust  it  out  all  the  winter  without  protection,  but 
it  winters  well  in  any  glass  structure,  and  flowers 
best  when  it  gets  rather  pot-bound.  A.  umbellatus 
albus,  the  white  variety,  makes  a  good  contrast 
with  the  above,  and  tiie  variegated-leaved  sort 
makes  a  good  edging  for  groups  of  the  white  and 
blue.  It  is  also  a  good  fine-foliaged  plant  for  a 
cool  house  in  winter.  Tritoma  Uvaria  is  now 
making  a  fine  show ;  it  looks  best  against  a  back- 
ground of  dark-leaved  shrubs,  and  continues 
flowering  until  checked  by  hard  frost. — J.  G. 

Hardiness  of  Tuberous  Begonias.— We 
grow  here  several  hundred  seedlings  every  year, 
and  they  are  planted  out.  Last  year  one  row  of 
plants  planted  in  the  kitchen  garden  in  good  rich 
soil  was  not  deemed  worth  saving,  and  the  roots 
were  left  in  the  ground.  This  place  is  high,  and 
we  had  several  nights  in  succession  during  the 
winter  below  zero.  I  was  surprised  therefore  to 
see  a  perfect  row  of  plants  start  into  growth  at 
the  proper  .season  this  spring.  It  is  quite  true, 
however,  that  some  others  planted  out  from  pots 
after  they  had  started  proved  less  hardy.  We  have 
a  large  number  of  Begonias  this  year  planted  in 
the  borders  which  have  bloomed  continuously  all 
the  summer,  and  while  the  wet  has  quite  spoiled 
the  zonal  Geraniums,  the  Begonias  have  scarcely 
lost  a  bloom,  or  suffered  from  the  violent  rain 
storms  that  we  have  had.— 0.  S. 

A  pretty  ornamental  Grass —Than  the 
slender,  graceful,  nodding  purplish  panicles  of  this 
somewhat  new  ornamental  Grass,  Apera  arundi- 
nacea,  we  scarcely  know  anything  prettier  in 
their  way,  not  even  the  feathery  plumes  of  the 
Stipas.  Examples  of  it  might  have  been  seen  m 
Messrs.  Eodsjer,  M'Clelland,  and  Co.'s  collection 
at  tlie  late  show.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  pretty  in 
the  border,  and  for  decoration  of  the  flower-stand 
or  vase  it  is  about  one   of  the  most  desirable 
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things  to  grow.  The  iianiclcs  are,  too,  as  persis- 
tent as  they  are  pretty. — Trix/i  Fiirmer's  Gazette. 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus. — I  am  not 
surpiiised  to  hear  tliat  "  Canibrian  '  (p.  291)  is  so 
well  pleaseil  witli  this  charming  green-leaved 
plant.  It  will  grow  in  the  ojjen  air  in  summer  and 
in  the  greenhouse,  intermediate  house,  and  stove 
all  tlie  year  round.  I  grow  it  in  equal  quantities  o£ 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  peat,  with  a  small  qu.antity  of 
silver  sand.  With  me  it  never  grows  higher  than 
from  10  in.  to  1.")  in.  No  Fern  can  approach  it  in 
beauty.  It  is  evergreen,  and  for  cutting  for  a 
lady's  head-dress,  decoration  of  vases  in  sitting 
rooms,  or  for  bouquets  and  table  ornamentation 
there  Is  nothing  green  so  lovely.  I  had  this  charm- 
ing plant  sent  to  me  from  America  some  four  years 
ago,  and  I  have  now  a  fine  stock  of  it  which  I  in- 
tend using  in  the  flower  garden  next  year. — 
i;icii.\nD   XisRET,  J.«Hv/r////  Pari-. 

Pansy  Golden  Perfection. — This  is  a 
coniparati\'ely  now  variety  and  one  that  is  not 
yet  generally  known.  It  was  sent  out  as  abedding 
variety,  and  fully  bears  out  the  raiser's  descrip- 
tion of  it.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  fine  shade 
of  yellow  with  a  black  blotch  in  the  centre  ;  they 
arc  also  produced  in  great  abundance  throughout 
the  summer.  The  habit  of  the  jilant  is  nearly  per- 
fect, for  although  the  growth  is  vigorous  it  is 
compact :  and  what  renders  this  Pansy  of  especial 
A'alue  is  the  fact  that  it  exhibits  but  little  dis- 
tress during  long  periods  of  hot  dry  weather,  the 
flowers  coming  as  large  and  well  formed  as  during 
the  spring  months.  Those  who  may  require  a  good 
yellow  Pansy  for  bedding  purposes  will  do  well  to 
bear  this  one  in  mind,  for  it  is  certainly  one  of, 
if  not,  the  best  of  its  kind. — J.  C. 

Early  flo-wrering  Chrysanthemums.— 
The  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  a  class 
of  plantswhich  are  mostuseful  either  for  garden  or 
conservatorj'  decoration,  producing  an  abundance 
of  bloomfrom  August  till  November.  A  fewplanted 
in  the  mixed  borders  of  a  garden  will  help  greatly 
to  bridge  over  a  time  when  flowers  begin  to  get 
scarce,  and  will  be  found  far  more  serviceable 
than  the  later  varieties,  which  are  often  destroyed 
by  the  autumn  frosts.  Cuttings  should  be  struck 
about  February  and  rooted  quickly.  ^Vhen  rooted, 
pot  singlj-,  and  when  the  plants  are  about  5  in.  or 
6  in.  high,  pinch  them  back,  which  will  cause 
them  to  throw  out  side  shoots,  which  in  turn 
should  also  be  pinched  when  about  4  in.  long,  and 
continue  doing  so  till  the  end  of  June.  Cuttings 
struck  later  (about  end  of  April  or  Jlay)  wHl 
make  good  plants  for  affording  cut  blooms  for 
indoor  decoration.  The  following  will  be  found  a 
good  collection  ;  Adrastes,  reddish  purple  ;  Casey, 
rosy  lilac  ;  Chromestella,  orange  tipped  red  ; 
Delphine  C'aboche,  reddish  mauve  ;  Durham, 
yellow;  Frederick  Pele,  bronze  red;  Gold  Button, 
small,  canary  yellow  ;  Golden  Madame  Domagc, 
golden  yellow ;  Headersoni,  yellow ;  Illustration, 
fine  light  pink  changing  to  white ;  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  white;  Jardin  des  Plantes,  yellow;  Little 
Bob,  maroon  red  ;  Mme.  Pecaul,  fine  deep  rose ; 
Nanum,  creamy  blush  ;  Precocite,  orange  yellow  ; 
Souvenird'un  Ami,  fine  lay  white. — W.  E.Boyce. 


vouring  to  obtain  seed  again  from  its  native  habi- 
tat. If  any  of  j'our  widely-spread  circle  of  readers 
should  happen  to  find  it  on  the  .Mtai  Jlountains, 
I  hope  they  will  not  forget  that  it  is  wanted;  and 
if  anyone  lias  a  jilant  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
true  varietj',  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  We 
have  here  a  plant  which  was  obtained  some  time 
ago  (I  believe  from  the  York  Nurseries)  as  Aquilegia 
glandulosa,  and  which  answers  exactly  to  the 
botanical  description,  only  it  is  a  dark  self  purple. 
It  is  very  probable  there  are  such  varieties  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  blue  and  white  sorts. 

IlrocMvr.it,D'iihbiiry.         Wm.  BnocKBANK. 


AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOHA. 
Ix  your  "  Engli.'ili  Flower  Garden ''  department  (p. 
:il'.')  you  quote  some  remarks  of  mine  on  this 
plant,  and  repeat  a  typographical  error  by  making 
lue  refer  to  the  Forres  variety  as  A.  glandulosa 
secunda  instead  of  ju^unda.  The  Forres  variety 
is  believed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  to  be 
Aquilegia  glandulosa  jucunda,  a  dwarf  growing 
variety,  and  the  seeds  supplied  by  him  under  this 
name,  and  wliich  have  (lowered  with  me  this  year, 
are  identical  with  the  Forres  variety,  but  1  do  not 
consider  them  to  be  the  true  A.  glandulosa  of 
Kegel.  Since  writing  the  note  which  you  quote  I 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  Professor  Kegel, 
and  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  original  variety  which 
was  introduced  from  the  Altai  Jlountains  in  1822, 
and  of  which  the  typical  specimen  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Royal  Herbarium  at  Kew,  is  now  also  lost  at 
the  Botanic  Gardens  at  St.  Petersburg,  so  that  I 
am  afiaid  it  is  at  present  not  in  cultivation. 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  is,  I  believe,  endea- 


IIelianthus  gigaxteus.  —  Mr.  Kingsmill 
sends  us  flowers  of  this,  which  he  praises  very 
highly,  but  they  are  small  and  do  not  seem  to 
be  any  improvement  on  a  great  number  of  com- 
posites of  like  character.  A  world  of  yellow 
composites  only  would  be  a  sad  place  in  bad 
times.  No  such  plant  should  be  grown  in  any 
garden  that  is  not  really  beautiful  and  distinct. 
The  power  they  bare  of  exhausting  good  soil 
and  robbing  choice  plants  of  nourishment  is 
immense  ;  therefore  if  we  get  the  best  effect  of 
which  they  are  capable  from  several  good  types, 
sucli  as  Ilelianthus  rigidus,  and  the  taller 
perennial  Sunflower,  ■we  get  all  the  good  effect 
of  which  the  race  is  capable. 

Begonias  for  beddinfif.— Ln.st  year  I  no- 
ticed at  Isleworth  a  quantity  of  seedling  Be- 
gonias bedded  out,  which  did  so  well,  making  a 
very  bright  bed  of  the  richest  scarlet,  that  I  was 
imluced  to  try  them  here  this  season.  In  spring  I 
prepared  some  beds  near  the  entrance  to  this  nur- 
sery with  loam,  well  decayed  manure,  a  little 
leaf-mould  and  sand,  in  which  I  planted  out  about 
the  first  week  in  June  small  plants  1  ft.  apart 
from  a  batcli  of  seedlings  of  last  year,  which  had 
been  carefully  selected  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  bright  colom's,  and  good  habit.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  very  slow  in  starting  into  growth, 
but  after  a  few  weeks  when  they  had  got  firm  hold 
of  the  soil,  they  began  to  make  rapid  gi-owth,  fine 
foliage,  and  shapely  plants,  which  have  been  a 
mass  of  bloom  up  to  the  present  time,  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  can  heartily  recommend  them 
for  bedding  purposes.  A  bed  of  them  of  good  size, 
deeply  edged  with  silver  Pelargoniums  or  Cen- 
taureas,  would,  I  imagine,  have  a  striking  appear- 
ance. Clumps  of  them  in  herbaceous  borders  also 
would  look  well.  As  in  the  case  of  most  gross-feed- 
ing plants,  I  find  they  like,  and  should  have, 
liberal  supplies  of  manure  water  when  in  full 
growth  ;  they  should  also  be  neatly  supported  with 
sticks  and  tied  out  a  little. — G.  CANNON,  Lee's 
Niir.vry,  EiiUiig. 

Lawns  in  autumn.— A  well  kept  lawn  is 
always  attractive  and  pleasant.  In  spring  and  early 
summer  when  the  Grass  is  growing  close  .and 
green,  frequent  cuttings  with  the  mower  keep  it 
in  excellent  condition,  but  about  this  time  of  the 
year  it  is  not  so  easily  kept  in  good  order.  Worm 
casts  make  their  appearance,  and  when  these  are 
run  over  with  the  roller  or  mower  thej'  spread  out 
and  become  unsightly;  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  wet  or  showeiy  weather,  and  tliose  who  are 
desirous  of  having  their  lawns  looic  well  as  late  in 
the  season  as  possible  must  now  give  them  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  On  dry  days  there  is  often 
pressing  work  to  be  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
garden,  and  the  Grass  is  very  liable  to  be  attended 
to  on  a  rainy  day,  and  it  is  just  then  that  its  im- 
provement is  most  difficult.  Where  lawns  are 
wanted  to  look  well  after  this  time  of  year  the 
cutting  and  rolling  of  them  should  only  be  done 
on  drj*  days,  and  before  proceeding  with  either  of 
these  operations  all  worm-casts  and  other  rubbish 
should  be  swept  off.  When  under  this  treatment  it 
is  surprising  how  well  lawns  may  be  made  to  ap- 
pear until  December  or  later.  The  (irass  does  not, 
of  course,  grow  so  freely  now  as  earlier,  and  this 
is  fortunate  ;  a  constant  running  over  it  now  does 
not  improve  it.  Tree  leaves,  now  beginning  to 
assume  their  beautiful  autumn  tints,  will  soon  be 
on  the  ground,  and  worms  draw  them  into  the 
turf;    therefore,  if  not  swept  up  frequently  they 


become  diflicult  to  remove,  giving  the  lawn,  if 
left,  a  ragged  appearance  long  before  it  otherwise 
would  have."  J.  .Muin. 

Rudbeckia  Virginian  a.— Mr.  Moore,  of 
Glasncvin,  writes  favourably  of  this  species,  which 
is  somewhat  near  to  Newman's  Kurlbeckia.  "  It 
never  attains  a.  greater  height  than  2  ft.,  whilst 
Kudbeckia  Newm.'ini  is  frequently  more  than 
'A  ft.  high,  and  rather  loose  and  .straggling  in 
growth.' 

Lilium  Leichtlini. — Mr.  Kingsmill  says 
that  he  cannot  understand  Mr.  Miles'  difficulty 
with  this  plant,  as  with  him  it  has  flowered  well 
and  without  any  special  attention. 
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Shaiu'  touches  of  frost  in  early  mornings, 
making  the  lawns  gray  and  the  flowers  to  droop 
until  the  sun  clears  all  traces  of  it  away,  warn 
us  the  winter  is  coming  and  that  we  must  pre- 
pare for  its  approach.  We  have  bad  so  much 
rain  this  autumn  that  flowers  have  been  few, 
and  many  of  these  not  .so  fine  as  usual.  The  last 
week  of  fine  weather  has  brought  the  blossoms 
out  woudeifully ,  so  that  we  look  very  gay  with 
the  red  Phloxes,  white  Anemones,  Ilonorine 
Jobert  and  the  pink  japonica  mixed  with  the 
scarlets  of  Gladiolus  Brencbleyensis,  and  .solid 
clumps  of  Geum  coccineum,  single  and  double. 
These  plants  make  a  grand  line  in  a  mixed 
border,  and  should  be  grown  largely  for  late 
blooming.  Then  for  gaudy  yellows  the  Rud- 
beckias,  Ileleniums,  and  Coreopsis  are  in  grand 
form.  I  never  saw  them  finer  than  this  .season  ; 
the  wet  weather  appears  to  have  suited  them. 
The  Gaillardias  do  not  make  so  much  display, 
and  have  a  more  straggling  habit  of  growth, 
but  the  flowers  are  very  lovely  and  useful.  Ver- 
bascnm  Chaixi,  with  tall  spires  of  lemon  yellow, 
is  a  grand  plant  for  late  blooming  ;  and  a.s  it 
sows  its  seeds  widely  and  they  come  up  like 
weeds  and  are  transplanted  at  any  stage  of  their 
growth,  they  are  most  useful  everywhere.  Ilya- 
cinthus  eandicaus  is  proving  itself  a  most  valuable 
autumn  plant,  and  when  grown  in  groups  of 
three  or  four  it  has  a  beautiful  effect.  The 
Tradescantias  are  also  both  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting, and  there  are  now  several  varieties 
of  white,  light  and  dark  blue,  and  reddish  purple, 
both  single  and  double.  Primula  capitata  is 
still  in  flower;  we  have  a  good  deal  of  it,  and 
it  blooms  constantly  for  fully  half  the  year.  This 
promises  to  be  the  most  useful  of  all  the  Primu- 
las for  the  garden.  It  is  easily  raised  and  seems 
to  grow  anywhere  in  shade  or  sunshine,  but  I 
think  it  will  liave  to  be  wintered  in  the  cold 
frame  ;  it  is  too  valualile  to  lose  by  carelessness, 
and  worth  all  tlie  trouble  you  bestow  upon  it. 
The  Lobelias  are  very  beautiful  at  present.  L. 
cardinalis  is  now  to  Vie  had  in  every  shade  of 
scarlet,  and  the  L.  syphilitica  group,  which  arc 
most  vigorous  gro'ners  and  profuse  bloomers, 
supply  pure  white  and  every  shade  of  pviqile, 
from  the  blue  to  the  deepest" and  richest  clarets 
and  violets :  they  are  tall  growing  plants,  and 
soon  make  good  solid  clumps  if  left  alone.  Our 
old  friend  Rosa  rugosa,  which  was  the  first  to 
flower,  is  still  blooming  away,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  dotted  over  with  its  rich  coral-like  fruits. 
It  would  be  well  if  our  rosarians  could  impart 
the  vigour  of  this  .lapanese  Rose  into  our  more 
tender  and  fleeting  English  sorts.  We  have 
nothing  to  approach  it  either  for  vigour  of 
growth,  hardiness,  or  constancy  of  flowering, 
and  it  appears  also  to  be  proof  against  the  aphis 
and  every  other  garden  pest.  The  Myosotis  Iin- 
p(5ratrice  Elizabeth  lias  also  flowered  constantly 
throughout  the  summer;  this  is  the  best  of  all 
the  summer  Forget-me-nots,  and  its  deep  blue 
or  purple  colour  is  a  valuable  change  upon  the 
older  sorts,  of  these  the  variety  azurea  grandi- 
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flora  is  the  most  useful  for  summer  aud  autumn 
blooming.  On  the  rockeries  the  Dianthuses  are 
still  gay,  and  Androsace  lanuginosa  is  j'et  in 
bloom,  having  flowered  constantly  from  May 
until  no%y.  Primula  corl  usoides  has  been  very  busy 
with  a  second  crop  of  blooms  this  year,  and  there 
is  a  good  many  of  the  double  Primroses  in  flower 
again.  Several  of  the  (ientians  are  also  in  full 
flower,  amongst  which  Andrewsi  and  pneumo- 
nanthes  are  most  interesting.  Veronica  .subses- 
silis  and  corvmbosa  are  very  bsautiful.  Of  the 
prostrate  sorts  there  are  several,  of  which  Blue 
Gem  and  "S".  incisa  are  good.  Sedum  Brauni  and 
Fabaria  rubra  malie  a  good  show,  and  Lythrum 
Salicariaand  Erodium  Slanescavi  are  good  crown- 
ing plants  of  bright  purple.  Many  of  your  readers 
who  have  followed  these  notes  through  the  year 
may  be  interested  to  know  the  list  of  plants 
with  which  we  had  the  honour  of  winning  the 
Veitch  medal  and  prize  for  oO  alpine  and  herba- 
ceous plants  at  the  Manchester  show,  a  fortnight 
since.  They  were  as  follows :  Aster  dumosus, 
Pyrethrnm  Le  Dante  and  Progre.ss ;  Delphi- 
nium cashmerianum.  Belladonna,  and  a  dark 
seedling;  llyacinthus  candicans,  Geum  rocci- 
neum  fl.-pl.  and  aurantiacus  ;  Verbascvim  Ohaixi 
and  phcenicium  ;  Liatris  spicata,  Leptandra 
virginica ;  Veronica  corvmbosa  and  longifolia 
subsessilis  ;  Echinacea  intermedia,  Rudbeckia 
Newmauni,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Hypericum 
proliferum,  O.xalis  floribunda,  Silene  .Schafta, 
Scutellaria  Wrighti,  Statice  Gmelini,  and  in- 
cana  nana ;  Primula  capitata,  Lobelia  syphili- 
tica, Milleri,  and  cardinalis;  Mimiduscardinalis, 
Gentiana  Andrewsi  and  Pueumonantlie ;  Gail- 
lardia  grandifiora.  Campanula  azurea,  Sibthorpi, 
andcavpatica  ;  Nertera  depres.sa,  Corydalislutea, 
Acaena  macrophylla,  Androsace  lanuginosa, 
Sedum  purpureum,  Ilelenium  Bolanderi,  Ane- 
mone japoniea  and  Ilonorine  Jobert;  Lilium 
superbum,  Phlox  aurantiaca  snperba,  Linaria 
pallida,  Eulalia  japoniea  variegata,  Semper- 
■vivum  triste,  spinosum,  and  Ileuffelli,  and  Saxi- 
fraga  longifolia  vera.  BnocKHunsT. 
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anything  around  you  but  this  one  plant  In  bloom  I 
I  noticed  several  variations  in  the  colour,  such  as 
white,  &c.  The  common  cross-leaved  Heatli  (Erica 
tetralix)  vhcn  cultivated  is  by  no  means  inferior 
to  many  exotic  varieties.  Its  delicate  rose-coloured 
flowers  are  very  lovely.  W.  KOBEIITS. 
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NOTES  FROM  NORFOLK. 

Large -flo-wered  Butterwort  (I'ingni- 
cula  granditlora). — To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  tlie 
most  beautiful  of  our  bog  plants,  its  flower  being 
sucli  a  lovely  blue  and  the  leaves  so  peculiar  in 
form.  Mr.  Hemsley  is  wrong  in  saying  "  but  it 
does  not  grow  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  and 
only  in  tlie  south-west  of  Ireland."  I  presume  he 
means  trulj'  wild.  I  may  mention,  however,  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  it  growing  in  a  bog  a  tew 
miles  from  Penzance.  I  could  give  the  precise  lo- 
cality, but  I  am  afraid  it  would  soon  be  uprooted 
ifIweretodoso.lt  was  introduced  there  from 
Cork  over  30  years  ago  by  Dr.  Kalfs.  It  has  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  long  may  it  enjoy  its  solitary 
homo  amid  Sphagnum  Moss  to  delight  botanical 
ramblers  and  true  lovers  of  Nature  ;  and  niaj-  the 
verj'  first  person  who  goes  with  the  intention  of 
uprooting  it  sinic  into  the  slough  of  despond.  A 
friend  of  mine  grows  this  little  gem  in  a  common 
saucer  of  damp  Sphagnum  Moss  in  liis  library 
window, where  it  flowers  every  year  remarkably  well. 
I  tried  once  to  grow  it  in  heat,  or  rather  under  a 
bell-glass  in  an  uuheated  house,  but  the  stalks 
got  miserably  wire-drawn,  and  the  plant  did  not 
flower  nearly  so  well  nor  yet  sooner  than  in  its 
native  habitat. 

Hardy  Heaths. — I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Den- 
niscalling  attention  to  this  charmingclass  of  plants. 
He  mentions  our  lovely  Cornish  Heath  (Erica  va- 
gans).  I  doubt  whether  he  has  seen  so  much  of 
it  as  I  have,  unless  he  has  paid  the  Lizard  a 
visit.  Ah  !  there  it  grows  by  the  acre.  Tlie  very 
mention  of  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  few  delightful 
days  which  I  spent  there  last  summer,  and  I  remem- 
ber well  standing  upon  a  slight  hill  where  I  had  an 
extensive  view  of  it.  Just  fancy  seeing  scarcely 


WEDDING  AND  OTHER  FLOWER 
DECORATIONS. 
TuE  decorating  of  wedding  cakes  with  natural 
white  flowers  has  become  quite  de  rit/neur,  as  well 
as  for   the   favours  generally  distributed  from 
some  light  ornamental  basket  by  a  child-brides- 
maid or  member  of  the  wedding  party;  and  thus 
the   last  sottpgon    of   tawdriness  has    vanished 
from  these  festivities.    Coquilles  of   handsome 
lace,  silver  lace,  or  fringe  are  sometimes  used  to 
fasten  on  the  spray  of  Myrtle,   Orange  blossom, 
white  Hoses,  Heather,  Stephanotis,   or   Lilies, 
which  is  provided  with  a  pretty  silver  fa,steuing 
pin.  ( iordons  of  bridal  flo  wers.worn  round  the  neck 
or  across  one  shoulder,  are  much  affected  of  late. 
At  a  recent  wedding,  the  favours  distributed  to 
attendants,  kc,  v.-ere  all  of  natural  flowers,  ar- 
ranged by  the  deft  fingers  of  the   bride,  and 
composed  of  white  Pinks,  large-flowered  wdiite 
Clematis,  and  sprays  of  Lemon-scented 'S'erbena. 
In  tlie  absenceof 'Ferns,  this  latter  is  particu- 
larly to   be   recommended  to  mix   with  white 
flowers,  not  only  for  its  delicious  scent,  but  also 
for  its  delicate  tender  green.  Clematis,  Jessamine, 
and  creeping  Myrtle  furnish  pretty  light  sprays. 
The  most   useful   varieties   of  white-flowering 
Clematis   are   Duchess   of  Edinburgh,  double; 
Ilenryi,  cream  ;   Indiana,  Lucie  Lemoine,  mon- 
tana     (sweet-scented),     Mrs.     Quilter,     Reine 
Blanche  (fringed),  and  Traveller's  Joy.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  scented  starry  blossoms  of  the 
Jasminum  grandiflorum.   Creeping  Myrtle,  also, 
is  a  good  decorative   plant,  aud,  if   trained  on 
strings,  should  for  festooning  purposes  be  cut 
with   the   latter.     It  lasts  a  considerable   time 
when  cut,  and  is  much  to  be  recommended  for 
personal  and  other  decorations  for  weddings. 

In  floral  cake  decorations  it  is  advisable  to 

graduate  tlie  size  of  the  flowers  and  foliage  to 

the  tiers  of  the  cake;  thus,  in  the  absence  of 

rarer  and  costlier  hothouse  flowers.  Ferns,  and 

foliage,  we  recommend  the  following  method, 

successfully  carried  out  with  simpler  gardeii  and 

greenhouse  specimens.  The  first  or  lowest  tier,  a 

thick  border  of  pure  white  Roses,  Guelder  Roses, 

large  white  Lilies,  tree  Carnations,  white  Irises, 

Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Asters,  trusses  of  white 

Phlox,  &c.,  laid  in  a  fringe  of  Ferns,  Norwegian 

Moss,  Lycopodium,  &c.  The  smaller  Liliputian 

or    bouquet    variety  of   white   Dahlias,   white 

Gladiolus  blossoms  picked  off  the  stems,  small 

varieties  of  Lilies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  small  white 

Pinks,   striped    Hollyhocks,   Chrysanthemums, 

Bouvardias  (amongst  which  IIumboldti,Davisoni, 

jasminoides,  and  Vreelaudi  are  among  the  best 

for  the  purpose),  along  with  many  other  white 

flowers  too  numerous  to  mention  liere,  can  be 

arranged  on  the    next    tier   or   tiers,    slightly 

lightened  with  Maiden-hair  and  other  light  Fern 

fronds,  Mosses,  &c.  Syringa,  Orange  blossom. 

Myrtle,  white    nosegay   Pelargoniums,   Indian 

and  native  Azaleas,  Clematis,  .Jasmine,  white 

Heather,     white     single     and    double     zonals 

(amongst  varieties  of  which  are  especially  to  be 

recommended   Bouquet   Blanc,  Apple  Blossom 

suffused  with  rosy  pink,  White  Clipper,  Dame 

Blanche,  George    Sands,    and    La    Candeur); 

amongst  the  silver-variegated,  Mrs.  J.  iMappin 

and  White  Lady;  amongst  the  Ivy,  Dulce  of 


tiers ;  a  crown  of  Myrtle  or  Orange  blossom, 
with  a  slender-stemmed  glass,  cry.stal,  or  sil- 
ver specimen  glass,  containing  some  Feathery 
Ferns,  finishing  the  top  of  the  cake.  Anemone 
japoniea,  white  Phlox,  Rocket  Larkspur,  all 
Varieties  of  Asters,  Pompons,  and  Liliputian 
white  varieties  of  tuberous  Begonias,  double 
white  Primroses,  white  varieties  of  Campanulas, 
Stocks,  small  white  Ranunculus,  small  white 
Roses,  single  and  double  Tuberoses,  dwarf  va- 
rieties of  Roman  Hyacinths,  Iloteia  (Spirasa) 
japoniea,  Smilax  or  Creeping  Myrtle,  can  all  be 
pressed  into  service. 

Sizes. — If  enough  blossoms  of  one  kind  are 
procurable,  good  effects  can  be  obtained  by  using 
them  in  graduated  sizes,  mixed  with  greenery, 
iMth  for  table  and  cake  decorations.   Pure  white 
Roses,  Pinks,  and  Lilies  are  amongst  the  favou- 
rites. Fruit  blossoms,  as  Apple,  Pear,  and  Straw- 
berry, the  leaves  of  the  latter  being  especially 
decorative,  are  often  used.  The  earliest  runners 
of  a  Strawberry  bank  can  be  potted  and  forced 
for  this  purpose,  leaving  the  latter  for  fruiting. 
Large  white  American  Bramble  blossoms,  white 
wild  Roses,  and  Cherry  blos,soms  have  been  used 
with   good  effect.  Rose  decorations  have   been 
lately  adopted  in  a  variety  of  ways  at  weddings, 
&c.  in  one  instance  the  centre  of  the  table  was 
an  oblong  bank  of  white  Roses  and  jMosses,  a 
crystal  dish  piled  with  rocks  of  ice  being  partly 
sunk  into  this.  From  its  centre  sprang  a  slender 
stem,  supporting   a   featliery  falling   bunch  of 
exquisite  Grasses  and  Ferns ;  cordons  of  Roses 
meandered  all  over  the  table,  inclosing  dishes, 
plates,  &c.  At  another  chased  silver  bowls  filled 
witli  exquisite  specimens  of  Reine  Blanche,  Perle 
Blanche,  and  Madame  Vidot,  pure  white  varieties, 
were  placed  in  a  double  row  along  the  table. 
The  centre  was  taken  up  by  three  silver  epergnes 
witli  graduated  tiers,  the  tallest  in  the  middle, 
filled  with  the  same  clioice  Roses,  with  a  shower 
of  drooping  Ferns  falling  over  them.  Another 
arrangement  were   tall  white   Lilies,   in  silver 
trumpet-shaped  water-stems,  standing  on  a  car- 
pet of  Mosses  and  Fern  fronds.  The  same  idea 
was  carried  out  everywhere  in  the  room  and  house 
acainst    a    background   of   plumy   Ferns    and 
ffrassps.  In  the  hall  a  fountain  was  margined 
with  Mosses,  Palms,  and  water  plants,  and  under 
the  fine  spray  of  the  fountain  stood  a  group  of 
tall  white  Lilies.  The  bridesmaids  carried  Lily 
stems,  and  the  cake  was  smothered  in  Lilies.  For 
a  series  of  small  round  tables,  chaplet  or  ring 
arrangements  of  white  Mo.ss  Roses  were  adopted  : 
whilst  at  yet  anotlier,  red  and  white  Roses,  of 
the  most  perfect  aud  contrasting  specimens,  were 
arranged  in  baskets,  standing,  hanging,  fastened 
to  the  walls  and   mirrors,   suspended  over  the 
entrances,  floating  over  the  tables  flanking  tlie 
side  tables  in  graduated  wicker  stands. 

A  large  gipsy  tripod,  with  tlie  usual  hook 
and  basket  suspended  from  it,  stood  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  liall.  The  basket  was  overflowering  with 
red  and  white  Roses,  a  crown  of  each  hanging 
over  the  top  where  tlie  three  supports  met. 
These  were  hung  with  small  coloured  lamps  in 
the  evening,  a  circle  of  tlie  same  surrounding  the 
moss  and  grass  base,  having  a  most  fairy-like 
appearance.  Another  exquisite  arrangement  for 
a  fete  were  small  goblets  scattered  all  over  the 
tables,  containing  each  some  perfect  specimens 
of  that  lovely  salmon-pink  Rose,  Souvenir  de 
Poitou,  and  "a  very  favourite  yellow  Noisette, 
Madame  Caroline  Kuster  ;  a  bark  of  these  Roses, 
clustered  into  moss  foundation,  in  the  centre  of 
the  table.  The  same  was  repeated  everywhere  — 
nretty  wicker  wheelbarrow  laden  with  Roses 


Edinburgh,  Mme.  Emile  Galle,  and  Sarah  Bern 


standing  in  each  window.  Hanging  baskets  and 
pots  with  Clematis  (white)  were  the  only  other 
plant  introduced. 
Another  bridal  decoration,  at  a  very  pri- 
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Strawberry  blossoms,  relieved  ■with  their  own 
graceful  leaves.  Clusters  of  fruit,  green  and  red 
leaves  of  the  same  formed  the  room  decorations, 
whilst  the  table  and  cake  bore  only  the  blosi3om 
and  green  leaves.  I5ank-sliaped  decorations  of 
Koses  look  well,  shaded  from  the  darkest  scarlet, 
dashed  with  purple-black  to  the  palest  salmon- 
flesh  specimens,  or  from  the  deepest  cloth  of  gold 
and  canary  to  cream  and  paper  white.  Plateaux 
for  dislies,  liglits,  &c.,  are  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  tlius.  In  yellow  and  crimson  Noisettes,  t lie 
peerless  Marechal  Niel  and  Eclair  de  Jupiter  are 
greatfavouritts, and  justly  so.  Amongstthewhite 
climbing  Koses,  l-elicile  Perpetuelle.lianksiflora, 
Donna  uMaria,  Princess  Louise,  and  liampant  are 
much  to  be  recommended.  Amongst  the  pink  ones, 
Inermiss,  Weeping  Boursault,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  yellow  lianksian.  Amongst  the  autumnal 
Roses  for  decorations  the  Perpetual  Moss, 
flowering  from  June  to  November,  are  adapted 
for  decorations  of  tables  and  rooms.  White  Per- 
petual has  handsome  buds,  well  mossed,  and 
looks  lovely  for  button-holes,  bridal  decorations. 
Laid  on  white  velvet  stripes,  3Ioss  banks 
grouped  in  specimen  glasses  and  forming  light 
cordons,  for  other  purposes  this  Hose  has  an 
unequalled  effect.  Amongst  tlie  red,  Madame 
Edouard  Ory  and  Soupert  et  Notting  are  full, 
good  coloured,  hardy  late  bloomers.  Carnations 
have  gained  great  favour  amongst  decorative 
flowers,  all  shades  of  dark  crimson,  vivid  red, 
salmon,  white,  and  tlesh  being  mixed  or  adopted 
separately.  At  a  fete  given  at  a  French  chateau, 
where  the  pair  to  be  married  ap)ieared  for  the 
last  time  before  their  wedding,  white  and  crim- 
son Koses,  white  Lilies,  and  Passion  Flowers 
composed  the  decorations,  with  a  most  happy, 
but  touching  effect.  Some  time  lately,  blue 
flowers,  although  by  art  consent  ineligibie,  were 
used  with  great  effect.  Tlie  combination  was 
Myosotis  of  the  most  perfect  growth  massed  in 
bowls,  baskets,  and  plateaux  of  pink  Bohemian 
glass,  and  silver  and  silvery-r'  '-  itin,  trimmed 
with  silver  lace.  Only  real  .  .\  lights  of  pale 
pink  were  used  for  lighting  purpo.ses.  At  a  racing 
luncheon,  where  Oxford  and  Cambridge  favours 
were  divided,  dark  blue  Salvia  and"  Myosotis 
were  arranged  in  ribbon  style  with  excellent 
effect.  The  napery  was  all  cream-coloured,  to 
avoid  a  startling  effect,  and  the  glass  cream 
ground  with  white  frosting.  Dark  ruby-colom-ed 
Boheiiiain  glass  bowls  looked  well  at  another 
fete,  filled  with  alternate  pure  white  and  blush 
or  fawn  pink  Koses  on  the  whitest  of  damask 
cloths.  Another  decoration  in  a  room  where 
brown  .shades  predominated  were  blossoms  of 
soft  citron  colours  with  very  dark  greens.  Pyra^ 
midsof  Citrons  and  Lemons  were  most  artisticall' 
arranfred. 


^  For  harvest  season  table  decorations. 

Corn  in  all  stages  of  ripeness  can  be  used  with 
flowers  and  fruits.  Tiny  scarlet  Poppies  and  the 
real  Kornblume  of  the  German  Kaiser  are  excel- 
lent mixtures.  Barley,  in  the  half-ripe  state,  is  a 
capital  background  for  colour,  the  soft  semi- 
greens  and  yellows  showing  off  well  anv  other 
colour;  wreaths,  tiny  sheaves  as  menu-holders, 
fringes  sewn  to  overlays,  which  ought  to  be 
rich  crimson,  violet,  or  purjde,  are  easily  carried 
out.  The  tiny  sheaves  are  tied  with  bright  rib- 
bon. Wicker  cornucojiia,  wall  brackets,  andorna- 
ments  are  specially  adapted  to  this  style,  iilled 
with  fruit,  corn  ears,  &c.,  the  common  late  blos- 
soming white  Clematis  being  used  to  lighten  the 
effect.  Purple  and  white  Clematises,  Passion- 
flower and  fruit,  Virginian  Creepers,  &c.,  all 
come  in  now.  An  excellent  effect  of  mauve  shades 
can  be  obtained  by  banks  of  the  common 
Scabious  and  the  ricli  purple  late  Stocks.  All 
the  grey  and  silvery  foliage  plants  come  in  well 
witli  vivid  reds,  bUie.s,  and  vellows.  The  glossy 
changing  foliage  of  the  Berberries  and  clustei's 


of  Mountain  Ash  berries.  Sloes,  and  American 
Blackberries,  which  have  fruit  and  foliage  often 
together,  are  welcome  materials.  When  JIo.ss  or 
Ferns  are  not  obtainable,  Kush  blossoms  are 
featherj--liioking  and  neutral. 

A  lovely  combination  we  have  seen  lately 
was  the  brown  Alpine  Clover  in  pale  jiink  pot- 
tery, tazzas,  plates,  &c.  .Vuother  was  the  Aus- 
trian Brier  Ko.se,  of  the  bright  copper  shade  so 
pecidiar  to  that  species.  Pale  blue  and  frosted 
glasses  Were  used,  and  pale  silver-blue  satin,  the 
effect  being  quite  unique.  Arrangements  of  darl 
brown-red  llollyhock  blossoms  look  well  com- 
bined with  palest  blue  amber  or  citron.  Purple 
with  cream,  mauve,  and  white,  and  sliades  of 
red  and  damask  are  most  useful.  The  yellow 
and  scai-let-fruited  winter  Cherry,  grown  in 
small  pots,  also  comes  in  now,  as  well  as  autumn 
Colchicums;  and  the  glorious  decay  of  every 
leaf  helps  to  brighten  our  rooms  and  tables. — 
Queen. 
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PLATE  CCCIIl.— KIIODODENDKON 
AUCKLAND!.* 
Some  years  ago  I  wrote  :  "  I  would  advise  all 
Khododendron  bvers  who  do  not  know  K.  Auck- 
landi  to  lose  no  time  in  examining  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  book,  and,  better  still,  to  visit  Kew  in 
May,  in  which  month  Pi.  Aueklandi  is  generally 
in  bloom  there."  Those  who  followed  this  latter 
advice  last  May  surely  found  their  reward  in 
beholding  the  glorious  bush,  which  bore  the 
flowers  figured  on  the  accompanying  plate.  In 
the  temperate  house  a  fine  collection  of  Hima- 
layan Ilhododendrons  flourishes  under  tlie  care 
of  Mr.  Binder,  a  true  lover  of  the  genus,  and 
among  them  all  none  surpass,  and  few  equal, 
the  species  named  by  Sir  Joseph  after  Lord 
Auckland,  once  Oovernor-Ceueral  of  India,  but 
which  the  liutanical  Mir/azine,  later  on.  des- 
cribed as  a  variety  of  K.  Grilfithiannm  (Wight) 
(see  tab.  oOti.j). 

I  have  examined  in  the  Kew  herbarium  the 
specimens  of  K.  Griffitliianum' (from  Wight's 
herbarium,  from  that  of  the  late  East  Ljdia 
Company,  and  from  GrilTith  himself,  the  dis- 
coverer), and  altliough  the  flowers  and  the 
foliage  are  ludicrously  small  in  comparison  with 
our  plant  and  the  Aueklandi  specimens,  yet  it 
is  impossible  not  to  observe  a  close  technical 
reseniblance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  plate 
iu  '^Viglit's  "  Icones."  Whether  this  herbarium  K. 
Griftithianum  has  ever  been  cultivated  is  very 
doubtful.  I  have  never  seen  it,  and  my  friend, 
Mr.  Anderson-Henry,  who  has  plants  "labelled 
respectively  K.  Aueklandi  and  K.  GritRthianum, 
writes  me  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
them.  Further,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  all 
the  plants  which  have  hitherto  bloomed  in 
Europe  are  derived  from  Sir  J.  Hooker's  original 
consignment  of  seed,  for,  although  the  species 
does  not  grow  within  British  territory,  1  believe 
with  Mr.  Sylics  (iainble,  conservator  "of  Indian 
forests  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  seed), that  it 
is  very  rare  and  dilliciilt  to  come  by.  Hence,  for 
present  hortieullural  purposes,  we  inay  keep  out 
of  sight  Grillith's  inferior  liliotan  plant,  and  also 
the  tree  40  ft.  higli  from  which  Mr.  C.  P,. 
Clarke,  the  emintnt  Indian  botanist,  gathered 
specimens.  A\'itli  Sir  J.  Hooker  this  species  is 
always  a  bush.  lie  found  it  in  two  different  lo- 
calities at  least,  in  Sikkim  Ilimalava  in  one 
with  large  flowers,  in  the  other,  "  conspicuous 
for  the  abundance  rather  than  the  large  size  of 
its  blossoms."  Sir  Jo.fcph  seems  to  have  gathered 
his  seed  where  the  larger  type  prevailed.  Never- 
theless, the   cultivated   plants   differ  in   certain 


*  Drawn  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  1881. 


respects  among  themselves,  although  the  differ- 
ence falls  very  far  short  of  what  is  observable  in 
their  native  haunts.  The  corollas  are  not  quite 
alike  in  size  or  colour;  in  some  tlie  calyx  is 
green,  in  others  pink ;  in  some  there  is  a  strong 
and  delicious  scent,  in  others  a  scent  stid  to  be 
like  May-blossom,  and  in  others  no  scent  at  all 
(.Sir  .Iciseph  desciibes  the  species  as  inodorous). 
The  leafage  is  not  uniform,  and  the  brilliant  red 
scales  which  ornament  the  rising  leaf-shoot  in 
.some'  are  not  possessed  by  others.  Moreover, 
some  plants  appear  to  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
abortive  stamens. 

Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt,  1  think,  that  our  plant,  in  its  various 
forms,  is  one  of  the  grandest  ever  introduced  to 
cultivation,  ^\'heu  it  is  stated  that  a  single 
flower  in  a  truss  of  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
flowers  is  sometimes  Oj  in.  in  diameter,  the  diffi- 
culty of  conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  ita 
beauty  in  a  plate  of  limited  size  will  be  under- 
stood. That  the  leaves  are  sometimes  nearly  1  ft. 
long  and  copious  does  not  lessen  the  difficulty. 
But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  marvel.  I 
have  it  under  the  hand  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Otto 
For.ster  (who  among  his  other  achievements  was 
the  flrst  to  bloom  S.  Nuttalli  in  Europe),  that 
in  his  winter  garden  at  Augsburg  a  bush  of  It. 
Aueklandi  bore  in  one  season  lliJ  trusses  of  its 
magnificent  flowers. 

Yet  it  is  most  appropriate  that  this  and  other 
Himalayan  lihododendroms  should  be  described 
in  connection  with  Kew  Gardens  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  greatest  of  modern  botanists. 
Those  who  have  read  that  interesting  and  inimit- 
able book  entitled  "  Himalayan  .lournals  "  will 
know  how  in  L^4s  and  l."^4y  Sir  J.  Hooker  ex- 
plored, under  very  great  difliculties,  regions  be- 
fore and  ever  since  unvisited,  and  discovered  a 
whole  host  of  floral  treasures,  among  which  were 
our  Sikkim  Khododendrons.  Sikkim  indeed  proved 
a  very  nest  of  Khododendrons — scarlet,  purple, 
yellow,orange,  white,  scented  and  scentles.s, scaly 
and  un.'^caly,  in  marvellous  profusion,  from  the 
stately  li.  argenteum  to  the  tiny  K.  nivale,  from 
an  ele'vation  of  0000ft.  to  one  of  17,000  ft.  Bhotan, 
which  had  been  previously  explored  by  Griflith, 
proved  almost  as  prolific  when  ransacked  by 
Booth.  Would  that  both  countries  could  be 
ransacked  again.  Meanwhile,  Sir  J.  Hooker's 
magnificent  platesin his '"Khododendrons  of  Sik- 
kim-Hiraalaya,"  supplemented  by  those  in  the 
Butaiiical  Mai/azi/if,  introduce  to  a  new  world  of 
floral  beauty,  of  wliich  the  great  proportion  of 
the  horticultural  public  are  still  nearly  wholly 
ignorant. 

Sir  J.  Hooker  transmitted  seed  to  Kew  with- 
out delay,  whence  it  was  liberally  distributed. 
The  first  to  bloom  was  K.  ciliatum,  then  K. 
Dalhousije,  in  the  wonderfully  short  period  of 
three  years.  K.  Aueklandi,  from  which  I  must 
apologise  for  wandering,  required  no  less  than 
nine  years. 

Since  1800  descriptions  of  the  blooming  of 
this  species  have  fnun  time  to  time  been  giyeii. 
From  Cornwall  and  Yorkshire,  from  Scotland 
and  ( iermauy,  and  elsewliere,  men  have  written 
to  say  how  the  magnificent  flowers  have  aston- 
ished and  delighted  lliem.  riidoubteilly  the 
greatest  succi.'ss  was  achieved  by  Mr.  Otto  Fors- 
ter,  as  related  above  ;  but  Mr.  Ander.son-Heiiry 
and  others  frequently  bloomed  the  plant,  while 
Mr.  Boscawen  induced  his  specimen  to  produce 
most  glorious  trusses  in  the  open  air  at  Lamor- 
ran,  in  ( 'ornwall.  At  Kew,  for  many  j-ears  past, 
R.  Aueklandi  has  been  a  chief  ornament  and 
attraction  offered  by  the  temperate  house. 

Never,  perh.aps,  has  it  been  seen  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  the  plant  from  which  this 
plate  was  taken.  This  plant  is  not  a  seedling, 
but  a  graft  on  R.  arboreiim,  put  on  some  few 
years  ago.  The  stock  does  not  appear  to  have 
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affected  the  scion,  for  the  result  is  essentially 
a  busli,  not  above  0  ft.  liiffb,  and  with  a  very 
floriferous  habit.  On  blooming  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  it  bore  no  less  than  seven  trusses.  Its 
glossy  green  foliage  was  so  striking  that  I  had 
■written  about  it  as  well  worthy  of  a  visit  long 
before  the  blossoms  appeared.  "Whether  there 
would  be  any  flowers  at  all  this  year  seemed  to 
niethen  very  doubtful  (the  blossom  and  leaf-buds 
are  provokingly  alilie).  Mr.  Binder,  however, 
took  a  more  hopeful  view,  and  he  was  right. 
Early  in  May  I  received  a  kind  note  from  I'ro- 
fessor  Thiselton  Dyer,  intimating  that  there  was 
something  worth  my  seeing  in  the  temperate 
house,  and  so  indeed  it  proved. 

No  description  of  mine  or  plate  can  do  justice 
to  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  corolla  or  the 
grandeur  of  tlie  truss.  This  may  appear  high- 
tlown  language,  but  much  better  pens  than 
mine  have  indulged  iu  unmeasured  admiration. 
One  well-known  writer  says:  "It  is  difficult 
to  find  an  adjective  sufficiently  expressive  of  the 
majestic  loveliness  of  the  flower."  iSir  J.  Hooker 
calls  it  "  this  superb  species."  Mr.  Otto  Forster 
says  that  "  nothing  in  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
do  mis  more  beautiful,"  and  Mr.  Anderson-IIeni-y 
calls  it  the  gem  of  his  collection.  The  defects,  if 
one  may  venture  to  say  .so,  are  perhaps  the  loose- 
ness of  the  truss  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
stamens,  which  appear  somewhat  out  of  propor- 
tion with  style,  stigma,  and  everything. 

The  cultivation  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 
in  spite  of  isolated  successes,  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Not  many  in  these  hurried  times  have 
the  patience  to  watch  the  gradual  growth  and 
eventual  flowering  of  these  glorious  plants,  and 
many,  having  begun,  have  wearied  of  the  pursuit 
and  turned  to  other  subjects.  A  good  deal  of 
misapprehension,  too,  has  contributed  to  this 
result.  At  first  the  plants  were  too  rashly  sup- 
posed to  be  altogether  hardy  ;  now  they  are  as 
rashly  thought  to  be  wholly  tender.  The  truth 
lies  somewhere  (it  remains  to  be  proved  where) 
between ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  at  Kewthey 
are  making  fresh  experiments  (observe  a  bed 
recently  planted  near  tlie  Eern  bouse).  Some 
species  undoubtedly,  such  as  li.  Nuttalli  (I  once 
lost  ten  plants  by  my  rashness),  E.  Dalhousiffi, 
and  Maddeni,  must  have  glass,  but  with  the 
greater  number  of  them  it  is  not  t,he  .severity  of 
cold  which  injures,  as  I  have  proved  o-ier  and 
over  again  with  E.  Aucklandi,  but  the  early 
growth  and  the  spring  frosts.  One  mode  of  meet- 
ing the  danger  is  by  lifting  and  checking  the 
plants  in  early  spring,  another  by  planting  in 
backward  aspects,  and  yet  another  by  offering 
some  slight  protection,  not  from  the  cold,  but 
from  the  sun  and  sudden  thaws.  A  glasshouse 
without  any  heat  is  certainly  the  best,  although 
a  great  deal  may  be  done  without  glass ;  and 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  plants  in  their  glory 
will  admit  that  they  deserve  a  little,  or  rather  a 
great  deal  of,  trouble.  In  truth,  these  are  not 
subjects  to  be  attempted  by  persons  who  ha^•e 
not  energy  and  patience.  The  suitable  aspect, 
soil,  and  treatment  have  still  in  many  cases  to  be 
discovered,  but  there  is  this  to  charm  away  the 
difficulties  :  that  these  plants  in  a  gardenform 
a  feature  wholly  unique;  when  thev  do  flower 
well  they  create  quite  a  sensation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Even  when  they  do  not  flower,  the 
foliage  presents  very  great  variety  and  beauty, 
and  the  crimson  scales  hanging  round  the  young 
leaf-shoots  of  one  variety  of  R.  Aucklandi  are 
well  worth  a  day's  journey.  This  allusion  to 
variableness  in  one  respect  leads  me  to  express  a 
hope  that  by  selection  of  seedlings,  and  a  whole- 
sale practice  of  outdoor  planting,  we  may  arrive 
at  even  an  entirely  hardy  form.  In  Sikkim  our 
plant  occupies  an  elevation  of  from  7000  ft.  to 
UOOO  ft.,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  elevation  occupied  by  R.  arboreum  and  | 


its  near  allies.  If  R.  arboreum  lias  not  been  ac- 
climatised, yet  how  much  of  its  scarlet  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  our  splendid  and  entirely 
hardy  garden  hybrids. 

One  word,  then,  on  the  present  progress  of 
hybridising.  The  Gabden  figured  in  June,  1S77, 
the  beautiful  blossoms  of  plants  raised  between 
R.  Aucklandi  and  the  hardy  John  Waterer,  bv 
Mr.  Scott,  at  Lawson's,  I'Aliuburgh.  One  of  this 
breed  bloomed  with  me  this  year  (sometime  ago 
they  were  parted  with  as  of  no  value),  and  was, 
very  justly,  mucli  admired.  I  have  seen  many  of 
the  same  strain,  the  individuals  of  which 
differed  in  the  size,  colour,  and  perfume  of  the 
flowers.  Mr.  Luscombe  has  another  strain,  for 
he  wrote  to  The  Garden  in  I87U :  "Hybrid 
Rhododendrons  are  quite  safe,  especially  some 
very  fine  white  varieties  from  the  Sikkim  Auck- 
landi." Messrs.  Staudish  have  a  third,  and  I  pos- 
sess a  fourth,  on  all  of  which  I  have  written 
elsewhere.  There  are  said  to  be  also  hybrids  be- 
tween this  species  and  R.  Thomsoni  and  R. 
arboreum  pure.  These  hybrids,  so  far  as  they  have 
pro\'ed  themselves,  and  I  know,  are  fertile,  so 
that  by  cross  breeding  among  them,  an  entirely 
new  race,  as  various  possibly  as  in  the  case  of 
hybrids  from  R.  arboreum,  may  presently  be 
produced.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  tlie  plants 
which  we  now  so  largely  cultivate  of  this  latter 
strain  are  not  plants  of  the  first  cross.  I  grow 
from  sentiment,  perhaps,  and  as  a  curiosity,  R. 
altaclerense,  the  first  hybrid  raised  from  li.  ar- 
boreum, but  how  miserably  tender  it  is  !  Tlie 
second  quarter  of  the  century  was  spent  in  im- 
proving upon  this  first  essay,  and  we  now  enjoy 
the  results.  Similar  efforts  must  be  made  with 
the  offspring  of  R.  Aucklandi,  from  which  I 
liave  very  strong  hopes  of  seeing  a  race  as  cele- 
brated and  as  popular  as  in  the  case  of  R.  ar 
boreum.  J.  II.  Mangle.s. 

Vulewood,  Haslemere. 
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FRUIT  AT  MANCHESTEK. 

"  Well,"  said  a  friend  the  other  daj-,  "  after  all 
there  was  nothing-  wonderful  in  the  way  of  fruit 
at  Manchester.  No  Tine  equal  to  Mr.  Sandford's 
>i\  lb.  Queen  shown  at  Manchester  eight  years  ago, 
or  to  Mr.  Hunter's  bunch  of  Hamburgh  Grapes  at 
Belfast,  weighing  21  lb.  12  oz.,  or  to  the  still 
larger  bunches  of  Eaisin  de  Calabre  and  AVhite 
Nice,  26  lb.,  and  2.5  lb.,  at  Edinburgli  in  187.5 — " 
statements  quite  correct ;  but  if  none  of  these  un- 
usual weights  were  eclipsed,  or  even  equalled, 
tliere  was  something  much  more  extraordinary  and 
more  gratifying,  and  that  was  tlie  high  standard 
of  quality  running  through  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  every  kind  of  fruit  shown.  It  was  the 
high  cliaracter  of  so  much  that  was  present  lliat 
seemed  to  detract  from  tlie  appearance  of  the 
best,  just  as  a  company  of  grenadier  guards  look 
collectively  of  less  stature  than  they  really  are  or 
would  do  if  only  some  half-dozen  were  present  in 
a  crowd  of  ordinary  sized  men.  The  iifteen  dishes 
of  fruit  shown  by  Mr.  Coleman,  whicli  took  the 
leading  prize  offered  by  tlie  society,  had  not  an 
inferior  dish  amongst  them.  Tlie  Grapes  were  all 
good,  especially  the  lUack  Hainburgh  and  Gros 
Maroc,  the  large  even  berries  of  which  as  black 
as  jet  were  blue  with  thick  bloom.  This  was  the 
most  striking  Grape  as  far  as  appearance  was  con- 
cerned in  the  exhibition.  The  collection,  taken 
as  a  whole,  was  remarkable  for  high  colour 
— always  a  point  in  the  exhibitor's  favour.  It  is 
doubtful  if  i\Ir.  Mclndoe's  second  and  Mr.  Eoberts' 
third  prize  collections  have  been  equalled  by  any 
exhibitors  wlio  liave  before  had  to  put  up  with  the 
same  relative  positions.  Mr.  Mclndoe's  Black 
Grapes  and  his  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  all 
good,  and  Mr.  Roberts'  Madresfield  Court  Grapes 
and  Peaches  were  particularly  noticeable.  The 
class  for  twelve  dishes  was  also  remarkably  well 
represented.   In   the  collection  with  which  Mr. 


Austen  took  the  lead  high  finish  was  present 
throughout ;  his  Grapes,  both  black  and  white, 
were  excellent  examples — line  bunches,  large  even 
berries,  highly  coloured.  Pines,  Peaches,  and  Kigs 
also  good.  The  second  lot,  shown  by  Mr.  Miles, 
and  the  third  by  Mr.  Barker,  were  both  good 
examples  of  successful  cultivation.  The  classes  for 
nine  and  for  six  dishes,  taking  quantity  andquality 
together,  would  alone  have  made  a  fruit  show. 
For  the  liberal  prizes  given  by  the  General  Horti- 
cultural Company  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr. 
Coleman  again  took  the  lead — a  double  perform- 
ance, such  as  has  not  before  been  equalled  by 
any  exhibitor  in  such  company.  His  fruit  in  this 
class  was  collectively  meritorious,  as  was  likewise 
that  shown  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  to  whom  tlie  second 
prize  was  awarded. 

Grapes.— In  most  of  the  classes  for  these  the 
competition  was  unprecedentedly  keen,  a  circum- 
stance consequent  upon  the  number  of  exhibitors  in 
each,  who  had  fruit  of  more  than  usual  merit.  In  the 
classoftenkinds  Mr.  Hunter  showedgrand  bunches, 
especially  of  black  varieties,  consisting  of  Bur- 
chardfs  Prince,  Black  Alicante,  Barbarossa,  Gros 
Colmar,  Lady  Uownes,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr. 
Mclndoe  was  a  very  good  second,  his  Barbarossa, 
Trebbiano,  Golden  Champion,  and  Black  Alicante 
being  particularly  well  shown.  Mr.  Hammond,  who 
was  third,  had  also  an  even  collection,  consisting  of 
compact  bunches  and  large  berries.  For  si.x  varie- 
ties the  competition  was  uncommonly  close,  the 
intensely  deep  colour  and  universally  thick  bloom 
of  the  black  sorts  in  Mr.  Elphinstone's  half-a- 
dozen  gaining  the  first  place  before  Mr.  Austen's 
larger  and  very  fine  collection,  in  which  was  Mrs. 
Pince  and  Venn's  Heedling,  particularly  well 
done.  In  the  classes  for  the  different  varieties  of 
black  kinds  there  was  such  a  competition  as  has 
never  before  occurred,  and  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  judges  did  not  consist  in  looking 
for  the  points  of  merit,  which  were  apparent  at  a 
glance,  but  in  detecting  any  slight  defects  that 
would  justify  a  second  or  a  third  position  being 
awarded.  The  pairs  of  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
shown  by  M  ^ssrs.  Boyd,  Patterson,  and  Coleman, 
who  were  urst,  second,  and  third,  were  as  near 
perfect  as  it  is  likely  this  fine  old  Grape  will  ever 
be  grown  to.  Muscat  Hamburgh  is  unsurpassed 
amongst  black  Grapes  for  quality  and  appearance, 
i.e.,  when  in  the  condition  it  was  produced  in 
at  Mancliester,  but  with  many  it  is  diflicult  to 
manage.  Mr.  BojnVs  winning  bundles  of  it  were, 
however,  magnificent,  and  the  second,  sliown  by 
Mr.  Wallis,  and  the  third,  by  Mr.  Miles,  were  also 
very  fine.  Th.at  excellent  varietj'  Madresfield  Court 
was  Ijrought  out  in  such  order  as  it  is  rarely  seen 
in  by  iMr.  Goodacre  and  Mr.  Eoberts,  who  took 
first  and  second  prizes  with  it.  Black  Alicante,  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  all  Grapes,  and  easily 
managed,  seldom  fails  in  being  well  exhibited.  It 
was  here  iu  faultless  condition  in  the  shape  of 
large  bunches  finished  to  perfection,  especially 
those  with  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  took  the  first 
prize.  Gros  Colmar,  so  much  better  to  look 
at  than  to  eat,  but  a  good  keeping  kind, 
was  likewise  well  represented.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
here  again  showed  a  beautiful  pair  of  bunches. 
Of  Muscats  it  may  be  said  that  there  were 
many  remarkable  examples  of  successful  cul- 
tivation, but  none  possessing  the  deepest  shade 
of  amber  colour  indicative  of  perfection  in 
tliis  Grape.  This  was  easily  accounted  for,  as  the 
show  was  a  fortnight  too  early  to  admit  of  this 
deep  colour  being  attained,  unless  where  the  Vines 
had  been  started  earlier  than  most  growers  com- 
mence with  this  finest  of  white  Grapes.  Mr.  Austen, 
who  took  the  first  prize,  ami  Jlr.  Hudson,  who 
took  the  second,  both  had  very  fine  bunches,  even 
in  berry,  clear  and  free  from  the  least  spot. 

Extra  prizes. — There  was  a  close  compe- 
tition for  the  General  Horticultural  Company's 
prizes  for  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes.  Here  Mr. 
Hunter  again  took  the  lead  with  splendid  ex- 
amples of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  and  Trebbiano,  all  compact, 
large,  well-coloured  bunches.  The  second  prize  lot 
shown  by  Mr.  Louden,  although  smaller  in  bunch, 
were  beautifully  coloured.  Tlie  Veitch  prize  and 
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medal  offered  for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes 
brought  out  a  number  of  competitors,  several  of 
whom  exhibited  fruit  of  surpassing  excellence — 
particularly  the  Muscat  Ilamburghs  shown  by 
iMr.  Boyd,  who  took  the  prize.  Tlie  iUadrcsticld 
Court,  too,  staged  by  Mr.  Koberts,  which  though 
smaller  bunches,  were  marvellous  for  the  size  of 
the  berries  and  their  deep  colour.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  winning  stand,  the  bundles  being 
large,  compact,  black  as  Sloes,  heavily  covered 
with  bloom,  and  without  a  speck  on  them. 

The  number  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  was  un- 
precedented. With  three  dishes  of  Peaches,  and 
also  with  three  of  Nectarines,  Mr.  Hunter  was 
first,  staging  splendid  fruit;  the  Peaches  consisted 
of  Bellegarde,  Early  Mignonne,  and  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne ;  the  varieties  of  Nectarines  were  Lord 
Napier,  Elruge,  and  Violette  Hative.  i\lr.  Cole- 
man's twelve  Peaches  (Bellegarde)  and  his  twelve 
Nectarines  (Lord  Napier),  which  were  each  first 
in  their  respective  classes,  were  marvellously  fine 
alike  in  size  and  high  colour.  Apples  and  Pears 
collectively  were  well  shown,  considering  that  it 
was  too  early  in  the  autumn  for  tliese  fruits  to  be 
seen  in  anything  like  their  best  condition.  The  ef- 
fect in  this  section  of  the  exhibition  was  some- 
what marred  by  the  rule  in  the  schedule,  which 
confined  the  competition  in  the  collections  of 
Apples  and  Pears  to  two  fruits  of  each  kind, 
giving  this  part  of  the  show  a  rather  meagre  ap- 
pearance. T.  13. 


THE  BEST  PEAKS. 

f Co/it! ntii'd  from  p.  189.) 

Althorpe  Orassane  (Ci-assane  Althorpe). 

Description  of  the  tree. — 'Wood,  medium 
size.  Branches,  very  numerous,  regularly  erect, 
long,  weak,  flexible,  dark  grey  tinged  with  light 
red,  and  generally  but  slightly  speckled,  tlieir 
callosities  generally  projecting  Eyes,  small  and 
medium,  ovoid-rounded,  well  separated  from  the 
wood.  Leaves,  large,  pointed,  irregularly  toothed, 
very  large  near  the  stalk,  which  is  neither  very 
long  nor  very  thick.  Fertility,  ordinary. 

Culture. — The  free  or  Quince  stock  suits  it 
equally  well,  and  it  is  so  vigorous  that  on  cither  of 
these  stocks  it  forms  tall  w-ell  branclied  pyramids. 

Desceiptiox  op  the  feuit. — Size,  medium 
or  small.  Shape,  rounded,  swollen,  usually 
having  one  side  more  so  than  the  other.  Static, 
long,  slight,  curved,  sunk  in  a  narrow  hollow. 
Eye,  SDjail,  open,  well  formed,  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pretty  large  basin.  Skin,  pale  yellow,  speckled 
with  fawn  coloured  dots,  tinged  with  reddish 
brown  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh,  white, 
melting,  very  juicy,  pretty  fine,  only  sliglitly 
gritty.  Juice,  extremely  abundant,  sugary,  slightly 
and  delicately  perfumed.  Season,  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  first  week  of  November.  Quality, 
first  rate. 

History. —It  was  first  raised  in  England  about 
1830,  and  Mr.  Downing,  tlie  eminent  American 
pomologist,  stated  this  in  1849,  when  he  gave  tl 
following  description  of  this  Pear,  which  at  that 
time  was  but  little  known  in  the  United  States: 
"  This  beautiful  English  Pear  was  obtained  from  a 
sowing  made  by  the  late  Jlr.  T.  A.  Knight,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Pie 
sent  it  in  lS3->  to  Mr.  John  Lovel,  of  lioston. 
United  States.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  England, 
and  the  tree  is  recommended  as  being  very  hardy. 
Up  to  the  present  the  examples  of  this  "variety 
which  have  Ijorn  fruit  in  the  United  States  have 
shown  it  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  although  some- 
what inferior  and  hardly  equal  to  its  rc|:iutation. 
We  do  not  know  whether  there  arc  two  kinds  of 
Althorpe  Crassano  in  existence;  we  can  only  testify 
that  it  is  of  variable  quality,  for  we  Iiave  tasted 
certain    specimens,   which  were  really  nasty." 

Remarks.—  M.  Decaisne  very  properly  observes 
in  his  "  Jardin  Fruitier  de  Museum,"  published  in 
18C3  :  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  Willermoz,  who 
gives  the  Tliompson  Pear  as  being  synonymous 
with  the  Althorpe  Crassane  as  described  by  Jlr. 
Thompson  himself.  We  have  lately  been  able  to 
convince  ourselves  thoroughly  that  these  two  have 
no  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  in  favour  of  M. 


Willermoz  it  must  be  stated  that  some  years  ago  a 
.specimen  labelled .Vlthorpe  Cras.sanc  was  .sent  tons 
which  was  no  otlier  than  tlie  Tluimi)Son  Pear.  From 
tliis  it  follows  that  a  similar  mistake  in  the  label 
may  have  equally  misled  M.  Willermoz  into  the 
error  pointed  out  by  M.  Decaisne. 

Baronne  de  Mello.— .*?!/««.- His  Pear,  Beurrt 
Van  Mens. 

Description  of  the  tree.— Wood  very  strong. 
Branches  numerous,  usually  erect,  thick,  flexible, 
and  very  long,  orange-yellow,  speckled  with  grey 
spottings  which  jut  out  consideraljly.  Eyes,  vivid, 
very  broad  at  the  base,  entirely  adliercnt.  Leaves, 
large,  broad,  channelled,  generally  red  towards 
tire  end  of  summer,  elongated,  oval,  and  the  edges 
slightly  jagged  or  entire,  the  stalk  being  long  and 
thin.  Fertility,  abundant. 

Culture. — This  tree,  which  is  of  a  pretty  vigo- 
rous habit,  forms  remarkably  handsome  pyramids, 
grows  much  better  on  a  Quince  than  on  a  full 
stock.  It  may  be  trained  in  any  form,  and  thrives 
equally  well  in  any  aspect. 

Description  of  the  fruit.— Size,  pretty 
large.  Shape,  turbinate,  pointed,  knobbed,  swollen, 
frequently  wrinkled  towards  the  top.  Stalk,  of 
medium  length,  straight,  somewhat  thin,  but 
thicker  towards  the  base  and  obliquely  placed  on  a 
preluding  base.  Eye,  small,  open,  poorly  developed, 
slightly  sunk,  sun-ounded  with  little  knobs.  Skin, 
greenish-yellow,  sprinkled  with  a  few  grey  dots, 
and  prettily  tinted  with  reddish  brown,  wliich  is 
sometimes  squamous  on  the  side  turned  to  the  sun. 
Flesh,  yellowish-white,  dense,  fine,  half  me  ting, 
gritty  in  the  centre,  very  juicy.  Juice,  very  abun- 
dant, sugary,  with  a  fine  musky  scent,  and  deli- 
cately acidulated. 

Season,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the 
beginning  of  December.  Quality,  first-rate. 

History. — In  1839  Louis  Noisette  mentioned  a 
Pear  named  His  at  page  li9  of  the  second  edition 
of  his  "  Jardin  Fruitier,"  which  is  no  other  tlian 
the  liaronne  de  Mello  just  described.  It  was  first 
raised  by  Van  Mons,  says  that  author,  and  grafts 
were  sent  by  him  to  M.  Poiteau,  the  botanist 
who  gave  them  to  Noisette,  and  shortly  afterwards 
called  this  fruit  the  His  Pear,  after  il.  His,  who 
was  then  Inspector-General  of  Public  Libraries, 
and  who  receiving  this  Pear  from  Belgium,  and 
thinking  it  unknown,  M.  Jean  Laurent  Jamin,  a 
horticulturist  at  Bourg-la-I!eine  (Seine),  gave  it 
the  name  of  Baronne  de  Mello,  the  owner  of  the 
charming  Chateau  de  Pescop  (Seine-et-Oise),  and 
the  name  seems  to  have  stuck  to  it. 

Rem.\rks. — The  "  Pomological  Congress"  (Vol. 
I.,  No.  27),  having  this  Pear  under  consideration, 
classed  it  amongst  the  synonyms  of  .\dt>le  de  St. 
Denis,  and  Philijipe  Goes.  This  was  a  double  mis- 
take, we  have  already  stated  with  respect  to 
the  former  Pear,  and  also  for  tlie  second,  which 
does  not  ripen  until  two  months  after  the  variety 
with  wliich  they  declared  it  identical. 

The  Belle  Julie  Pear. — '<i/n(iH7/ui  —  Wex- 

andie  Ilelic  I'ear. 

JtBSCRIPTION"  OF  THE  TREE.  —  Wood,  very 
strong.  Branches,  few  in  number,  generally 
spread  out,  long  and  stout,  flexible,  cottony,  light 
greenish  brown,  widely  speckled,  but  usually  of 
tlie  average  length.  Eyes,  ovoid,  rounded,  large, 
pointed,  slightly  separated.  Leaves,  large,  oval, 
or  elleptical,  regularly  serrated,  somewliat  thin, 
and  borne  on  a  long  and  very  thick  stalk.  Fer- 
tility, good. 

Culture. —  It  is  wanting  in  strength  of  growth 
at  first,  and  increases  in  size  but  slowly.  The 
development  of  its  buds  is  as  usual.  We  have 
grafted  it  on  a  Quince  stock,  but  have  no  experi- 
ence of  any  other  kind  of  stock.  It  forms  fairly 
strong  growing  pyramids. 

Description  op  the  fruit. — Size,  small,  is 
at  any  rate  medium.  Shape,oblong,  obtuse,  regular. 
Stalk,  short  curved,.slightly  swollen  where  it  forms 
the  twig  and  obliquely  in  the  fruit.  Eye,  large, 
round,  open,  and  scarcely  sunk  at  all.  Skin,  rough 
to  the  touch,  thick,  of  a  yellowish  gxcen, speckled, 
and  stained  with  light  fawn,  p^lesh,  slightly  green, 
luscious,  half  melting,  rarely  very  hard.  Juice, 
abundant,  refreshing,  sweet,  slightly  and  pleasant- 


ly perfumed.  Sea,son,  the  end  of  October  and  the 
beginning  of  November.  Quality,  first  class. 

History.— In  1819  M.  Alexandre  P.ivort  gave 
the  following  information  about  this  Pear,  which 
belongs  to  Belgium  :  "  It  was  raised  from  seed," 
says  M.  ISivort  in  the  "Album  de  Pomologie,"  1849, 
"  sown  by  Van  Jlons,  who  named  it  after  Mdlle. 
Julie  Van  Mons,  daughter  of  the  general,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  jjrofessor  of  that  name.  It 
was  first  described  in  1842." 

PiEMARKS. — M.  Liron  d'Airoles  described  in  his 
"Notices  I'omologiques."  published  in  1849,  a  Pear 
under  the  name  of  Alexandre  Helie  that  we  liave 
frecjuently  bought  under  that  denomination,  but, 
judging  from  the  tree  and  the  fruit,  it  is  no  other 
than  the  Belle  Julie.  We  cannot  say  as  much  for 
the  Saint  Germain  du  Tilloy,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Belle  Julie.  This 
mistake  can  only  be  the  result  of  an  insufficient 
examination,  for  both  the  trees  and  the  fruit 
have  but  little  resemblance  to  each  other. 

Bictiovnaire  de  I'lntwlogie. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Pot  Stra-wberries.- When  I  looked  at  a 
truly  grand  lot  of  jilants,  growing  at  Maiden 
Erleigh,  the  other  day,  I  could  but  remark  that  so 
far  from  these  looking  as  if  they  would  thrive  if 
two  were  in  a  pot,  they  rather  seemed  to  need  two 
pots  to  a  plant.  The  sort  was  President,  and  for 
fine  dark  foliage  and  large  promising  crowns  I 
have  rarely  seen  better.  Mr.  Turton  is  an  old  dis- 
ciiile  of  Mr.Wildsmith,  and  both  believe  in  liberal 
treatment  of  the  Strawbeny  as  a  pot  jilant.  What 
tlie  results  are  may  be  seen  at  fruiting  time  in  the 
fine,  higli-colftured  fruits  produced. — A.  D. 

Damsons  in  Lancashire. — Allow  me  to 
inform  a  "  Constant  Subscriher  "  tliat  I  know  of 
no  better  Damson-growing  district  than  that  por- 
tion of  the  county  of   Lancashire  lying  between 
Preston  and  Lancaster,  of  wliich  perhaps  Gai'stang 
is  the  centre.  Last  season   I  have  seen  about  20 
tons  of  this  fruit  exposed  for  sale  in  the  covered 
market  in  this  town  on  one  day.  This  is  irrespective 
of  the  large  quantities  which  were   brought  direct 
from  the  farmers  and  to  the  railway  without  com- 
ing into  the  market.  Of  course  last  season  was  an 
exceptional  one,  but  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  district  referred  to,  I  anticipate  a  more  than 
average  crop  this  season.  As  an  instance  of  the  ex- 
traordinary crop,  I  may  state  that  one  small  occu- 
pier of  a   farm  at  .£12  per  annum  sold  his  unga- 
thered  Damsons  for  :£'10.  They  are  chiefly  bought 
up  by  the  fruit  preservers  of  Wigan,   St.    Helens, 
ilanchester,  ai^d  Birmingham. — .1.  11.  .1..  I'ri.^fit/i. 
Outdoor  Peaches  and   Nectarines. — 
Had  Mr.  McL.  (p.  311)  given  a  clue  to  the  locality 
in  which  his  garden  is  situate  d,  whether  earl)-  or 
late,  one  would  have  been  able  to  give  the  names 
of  the  very  best  kinds  adapted  to  his  purpose. 
Outdoor  Peaches  as  a  rule  come  in  a  glut,   and  it 
is   the  early  and  late  kinds  which  paj-  best.  Jlr. 
JIcL.  Avill   therefore  do  well  to  take  this  matter 
into  consideration  in   all  its  beaiings  before  he 
makes  his  selection,  not  overlooking  the  fact  that 
very  late   kinds  like   Late  .Vdmirable  Peach  and 
Victoria  Nectarine  will  not  succeed  on  a  south- 
east wall  in  a  cold  locality.  He  should   also  bear 
in  mind  that  coloured  fruit  always  sells  best  in 
the  market.  Enrlij  Penc/ics — Hale's  Early,   Early 
Louise,  A'Bec,  EarlyGrosse  Mignonne,  and  Doctor 
Hogg.  3Iidseasoii   Peaches  —  -  Grosse    Mignonne, 
Belle    Beauce,    Royal   George,   Violette    Hative, 
Noblesse,  and  Bellegarde.  Late  Peachr.i — Dymond, 
Harrington,  Gregory's    Late  Admirable,  Walbur- 
ton,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Early  AVc^fin«('.<--Lord 
Napier,    Early   Orange,  and  Advance.  Midsiiixnii 
jyectnriiies — Elruge,  Violette   Hative,  and   Stan- 
wick    Elruge.    Lnfe  Xectiiriors — Pine-apple,  Al- 
bert Victor,  and  A'ictoria. — W.  C. 

Free-bearing  Apples.— Thefollowingsorts, 
viz..  Lord  Suflield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Stirling 
Castle,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Pott's  Seedling,  Jolly 
Beggar,  Northern  Greening,  Lord  Derby,  Ecklin- 
ville,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Old  Hawthornden, 
Cellini,  and  New  Hawthornden,  worked  upon 
Crab  stocks,  bear  here  immensely  ;  indeed,  I  have 
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scarcely  ever  known  these  sorts  to  fail  so  prolific 
are  they.  In  my  opinion  all  such  free-bearing 
kinds  should  be  worked  upon  this  stock.  The  trees 
grow  more  vigorously,  and  attain  a  much  larger 
size  than  worked  upon  Paradise  stocks.  The  Eng- 
lish Paradise  is  a  most  valuable  stock  upon  which 
to  work  those  required  for  bushes,  pyramids,  and 
espaliers  of  sorts  ha\ing  a  very  strong  habit  of 
growth  and  less  free-bearing  qualities  than  the 
above  named.  This  stock  induces  early  bearing, 
fine  fruit,  and  compact  dwarf  growth  to  an  estra- 
ordinarv  extent— a  fact  worthy  of  considerable 
attention  in  the  case  of  those  concerned  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  most  useful  fruit.  In  the  col- 
lection here  worked  upon  the  English  Paradise  I 
find  the  following  sorts  bearing  good  crops  of  fine 
fruit :  Welford  Park  Nonsuch,  Jlargil,  Lady  Hen- 
niker,  Irish  Peach,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Alfriston, 
M^re  de  Menage,  Golden  Noble,  Kentish  Fillbas- 
ket,  Sturmer  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  Golden  Reinette,  Lord  Burghley, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  P.eauty  of  Kent,  Old  Non- 
pareil, Annie  Elizabeth,  Kerry  Pippin,  Court  Pen- 
du  Plat,  Wellington,  and  many  others  all  good. 
This  is  the  best  season  we  have  had  for  many 
years  for  Apples.— Geo.  Canxon,  EaUmj. 

Loddington  Seedling  Apple.— Beautiful  speci- 
mens of  tliese  come  to  us  from  Mr.  Groom,  of  Linton,  \ntli 
tlie  followina  laljel,  wliicli  is  tlie  best  character  we  ever 
reail  of  an  Apple  :  "  Stone  Apple  or  Loddiogton  Seedling, 
tlie  best  kitclien  Apple  in  cultivation.  Never  yet  known  to 
fail  of  a  crop." 

Orange  Goff  Apple.— A  slioot  of  tliis  comes  from 
Linton,  like  a  liaiik  of  Ouions,  from  a  tree  witli  a  crop  of 
twenty  busliels.     It  lias  a  curious  acid  flavour. 

Cracked  Pears.—" Dorking's"  Peai-  treelieing so  re- 
cently planted,  the  roots  cannot  have  penetrated  deeply 
into  any  sour  suljsoil ;  therefore  tlie  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  cracked  condition  of  his  fruit  is  that  the  kind  is 
too  tender  for  ordinaiy  culture,  and  needs  a  wall  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  The  liest  course  to  adopt  is  to  cut  the 
head  otf  tlie  tree  in  spring  and  graft  it  with  some  good 
pyramidal  kind,  such  as  Williams' Bon  Chretien,  .Mexandre 
Larabre,  Swan's  Egg,  or  any  ordinary  free-bearing  sort.— 
A.  D. 

Open-air  Vines. — In  answer  to"  A.  A.  M. H.  C.'s" in- 
quiry with  reference  to  Vine  culture  out-of-doors,  I  must 
say  that  the  culture  was  carried  out  in  a  wine-making  dis- 
trict in  3Ioravia,  and  within  fifty  miles  of  the  ex'reme  limit 
(north)  where  tlie  Vine  could  be  grown  with  profit  as  a 
field  crop.  I  have  had  e.xceediiigly  good  Grapes  of  5Irs. 
Pince,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (these 
last  against  a  wall) ;  Sweetwaters  of  various  kinds  ;  Bur- 
gundy, white,  red,  and  purple,  and  many  other  sorts  not 
known  to  growers  here.  These  all,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception, grew  out  in  the  open  quarter,  of  course  with  the 
benefit  of  full  sunshine,  although  that  was  not  required 
with  the  sorts  named  if  planted  against  a  wall  on  any  as- 
pect but  a  northern  one.  The  plants  were  grown  from 
long  cuttings  1^  ft.  long,  and  would  make  in  the  first  year 
wood  about  2  ft'  long  and  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill :  the  next 
year,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  lead  pencil  and  3  ft.  of  growth, 
and  each  succeeding  year  more  ;  but  as  the  Vines  were 
mostly  cut  down  to  stools,  as  basket  Millows  are  treated 
here,  I  had  no  means  of  judging  as  to  how  large  a  sizethey 
would  grow  there.  In  Engla'd  we  have  no  frost  sharp 
enough  to  kill  Vines  to  the  snow  or  ground  level.  I  never 
grew  Gros  Colmar  or  Alicante.  These  sorts  would  require 
about  the  same  amount  of  average  sun  heat  as  the  Muscat 
family.  I  have  had  in  Presburg  Muscats  beautifully 
coloured  on  a  south  aspect,  and  exceeding  in  nchness  any- 
thing grown  under  glass  in  our  comparatively  sunless 
climate.— F.  M. 


NE'W  AND  KAKE  PLANTS  AT  BADEN-BADEN. 

Tagetes  Parryi. — This  is  a  fine  thing,  form- 
ing a  bush  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  through,  and  just 
beginning  to  bloom.  The  flowers  are  a  very  deep 
yellow,  and  they  are  of  a  j^leasing  outline ;  the 
finely  cut  leaves,  of  a  grassy  green,  show  the 
flowers  off  well.  It  bears  taking  up  out  of  the 
ground  and  repotting  and  makes  a  fine  decorative 
plant  for  the  greenhouse. 

Nerine  profusaisa  showy  and  distinct  species, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Elwes ;  the  flowers  are  good  in  substance  and 
incline  rather  to  orange  than  to  scarlet. 

Begonia  Martiana  var.  gracilis,  a  free 
flowering  tuberous  sjjecies  from  New  ilexico.resem- 
bles  a  well  flowered  Balsam;  the  flowers  are  large, 
deep  rose,  and  very  efiiective. 

Indlgofera  Royleana,  somewhat  of  the 
Dosua  type,  is  a  desirable  hardy  plant,  and  one 
which  lasts  long  in  flower;  the  latter  are  bright 
purple.  JlAX  Leichtlin. 
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CARNATIONS  ALL  THE  YEAR  POUND. 

■\ViTH  a  little  care  one  may  have,  if  one  wishes' 
Carnations  in  bloom  from  Januaiy  1  to  December 
31  by  the  following  plan  ; — 

1.  In  January,  February,  and  March  the  tree  or 
winter  flowering  Carnations  will  be  in  flower. 
To  protract  the  bloom  as  far  as  Marcli  we  will 
have  to  prevent  a  few  plants  flowering  till  Janu- 
ary or  early  in  February.  In  early  January  take 
cuttings  of  the  tree  varieties.  In  February  or  quite 
earl}'  in  March  sow  whatever  seed  you  have  by 
you  which  you  can  spare  for  the  purpose. 

2.  In  April  and  May  the  old  plants  of  the  florist 
section,  taken  up  as  directed  further  on  in  Sep- 
tember, will  flower.  At  the  end  of  April  bring  a 
few  of  the  most  robust  tree-flowering  of  the  layers 
of  the  florist  section  laid  down  last  year  into  the 
greenhouse  to  be  gently  forced  on. 

3.  In  June,  the  layers  directed  just  now  to  be 
brought  inside  will  flower.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
of  the  florist  section  have  made  shoots  long  enough 
let  a  few  be  layered.  Tliis  will  be  about  the  end 
of  June. 

i.  In  July  and  August  the  ordinary  florist 
varieties  will  be  in  flower,  and  must  be  layered  as 
directed. 

5.  In  September  and  October  the  layers  made 
in  June  will  come  into  flower,  and  some  of  the 
late  florist  section  will  still  survive  in  bloom. 
The  earliest  winter  flowering  and  climbing  kinds 
will  then  come  into  flower,  such  as  La  Belle,  Miss 
Joliffe,  &c.  The  very  early  sown  seeds  above  men- 
tioned will  come  into  flower  if  properly  treated 
through  the  year,  so  that  these  two  months  may 
be  made  very  gay  indeed.  When  the  ordinary 
sorts  have  quite  done  flowering  (early  in  Septem- 
ber), take  a  few  of  them  up,  pot  them,  and  put 
them  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  flower  as 
before-mentioned  in  April  and  May. 

6.  In  November  and  December  the  tree  or  winter 
flowering  CarnatioBS  will  be  in  flower,  and  in  this 
way  you  will  have  had  Carnations  all  the  year 
round. 

Of  course  Carnations  made  to  bloom  in  this  per- 
sistent and  exhaustive  manner  are  not  so  good  as 
those  which  flower  in  their  proper  seasons,  and  it 
does  not  improve  the  plants  to  be  "  played  with  " 
in  so  unceremonious  a  fashion.  So  it  is  best  always 
to  prep.are  a  few  extra  plants  for  this  treatment. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  as  soon  as  you  see  the  bud,  if 
the  bloom  promises  to  be  at  all  later  than  you 
wish,  to  water  the  plant  about  three  times  a  week 
with  weak  raanure-water  or  some  other  similar 
stimulant.  Of  course  as  so  much  work  is  done 
under  glass,  you  will  be  a  good  deal  troubled  with 
green  fly  and  other  insect  pests,  wliich  must  be 
diligently  searched  for  and  removed. 

Edward  H.  Allen. 


PRUNING  CAMELLIAS. 
Allow  me  to  say  in  answer  to  "  O.  S."  (p.  291) 
that  Camellias  may  be  pruned  freely  if  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  do  so,  but  usually  it  is  in- 
expedient to  do  so.  Most  of  the  choice  varieties 
form  naturally  spreading  and  dense  bushes, 
clothed  so  thickly  with  flowers  that  it  is  necessary 
to  thin  them  out  to  prevent  the  bushes  from  ex- 
hausting themselves,  "  0.  S."  referring  to  a  large 
Camellia  that  was  "  dipt ''  in  closely,  says,  "  it  was 
not  allowed  to  flower  the  first  year."  The  fact  is,  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  flower,  as  the  new  wood 
would  not  be  formed  early  enough  to  allow  of  the 
formation  of  buds.  Clipping  in  a  Tew  hedge  would 
be  the  proper  treatment,  but  to  serve  a  Camellia 
in  the  same  way  would  be  objectionable.  The 
Camellia  will  thrive  out-of-doors  in  most  parts  of 
Britain,  but  in  cold  districts  it  will  not  flower.  It 
flowers  with  us  in  Essex  frequently ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  the  flowers,  the  bushes  themselves 
are  verv'  ornamental  and  rather  hardier  than  the 
common  Laurel. 

Anothercorrespondent,"  J.  M.D., "requires  infor- 
mation about  growingthe  Camelliain  a  Vinery  and 
the  best  varieties  to  grow.  Soil  on  which  Heath 
and  Bracken  grow  well  would  do  admirably  for 


Camellias.  A  half-span  liouse  with  Vines  planted 
near  the  front  would  suit  them.  I  would  allow  a 
border  i  ft.  wide  parallel  with  the  back  wall  for 
the  Camellias,  and  it  ought  to  be  2  ft.  6  in.  deep. 
Plant  good  sized  bushes  that  would  flower  at 
once.  The  distance  apart  should  be  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  plants.  The  house  should  face  the 
south-east  in  preference  to  north-west ;  the  latter 
aspect  would  answer  well  for  the  Camellias,  but 
would  not  suit  the  Vines.  A  position  out-of-doors 
exposed  to  the  north-east  will  do  for  the  Camel- 
lias, but  they  do  not  form  flower-buds  so  freely  as 
in  a  better  aspect.  The  old  double  white  is  the 
most  profitable  to  cultivate.  Imbricata  is  deep  rose 
or  red ;  Saccoi  nova  is  a  verj'  finely  formed  and 
pretty  rose-coloured  variety ;  Archduchesse  Au- 
gusta is  one  of  the  best  crimson  varieties.  The 
beautiful  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston, 
should  also  be  grown  in  select  collections. 

J.  Douglas. 

Camellias  in  Vineries. —Mr.  Douglas  writes 
(p.  278)of  Camellias  being  grown  successfully  in  a 
Vinery.  There isacapitalexampleofsuch  aresultat 
Heckfield,  where  in  a  large  lean-to  house  Camellias 
planted  out  thrive  admirably  and  produce  large 
quantities  of  bloom,  and  yet  overhead  is  gi'own 
annually  a  fine  crop  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
that  are  slightly  forced,  for  the  fruit  is  ripe  in 
August.  In  this  case,  also,  the  vines  cover  the  roof 
with  a  dense  leafage.  This  fact  shows  how  very 
accommodating  Camellias  are. — A.  D. 


HARD-WOODED    GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS.* 

Any  one  who  can  lookback  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  will,  I  think,  agree  -with  me  that  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants  are  neither  so  well  nor 
so  generally  grown  as  they  were  then.  This  neglect 
18  much  to  be  regretted,  for  no  tribe  of  plants 
will  give  more  satisfaction.  Their  flowers  may 
not  possess  the  gaudy  colours  of  some  of  our 
popular  florist  flowers,  nor  their  foliage  the 
grandeur  of  that  of  some  of  our  fine  foliaged 
stove  plants ;  but  still  tliey  have  a  grace  and 
beauty  of  their  own,  which  should  secure  them 
a  prominent  place  in  every  greenhouse,  if  not  a 
house  for  themselves.  It  miglit  be  asked,  what 
is  the  reason  that  the  cultivation  of  this  tribe  of 
plants  is  not  more  general  ?  The  reason 
generally  given  is,  that  they  are  more  difficult  to 
grow  than  soft-wooded  plants.  It  is  quite  true 
that  they  are  much  easier  killed,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  more  difficult  to  grow. 
Give  them  the  "treatment  they  require,  and  I 
maintain  tha;,  -svith  a  few  exceptions,  they  can 
be  kept  in  perfect  healtli  with  less  work  and  less 
e.xpense  than  any  other  tribe  of  plants.  For  m- 
stance,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  tlie  attacks  of 
insects ;  have  not  to  be  repotted  and  staked  two 
or  three  times  in  a  season  ;  do  not  require 
picking  over  every  few  days  to  clear  them  of 
withered  leaves,  &:c. ;  and  they  require  less  fire 
heat  in  winter.  Anotlier  reason  for  their  neglect 
may  be  their  slowness  of  growth — -while  you 
can  sow  seed,  or  strike  a  cutting,  and  grow  a 
fairly  good  sized  specimen  of  the  majority  of 
soft-wooded  plants  in  six  or  seven  months,  it 
takes  nearly  as  many  years  to  grow  a  good 
specimen  of  a  hard-wooded  plant.  Still  there  are 
but  few  nurserymen  who  do  not  keep  at  least  a 
part  of  some  of  their  liouses  for  a  few  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants. 

Selecting  Plants.— In  purchasing  young 
plants  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  select  good 
varieties,  but  also  good  plants.  By  this  I  mean 
have  nothing  to  do  wuth  leggy  plants,  witli 
several  inches  of  bare  stem,  and  amass  of  young 
twigs  at  the  top.  Select  only  such  as  have  short 
gtenis — so  that  when  staking,  the  lower  branches 
can  be  brought  down  to   the   rim   of  the  pot 


*  Read  by  Mr.  John  Forrest,  at  the  North  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  Association's  Meeting,  Aberdeen. 
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■without  breaking.  After  getting  in  a  young  stock 
of  hard-wooded  plants,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
see  to  the  state  of  their  roots ;  whet  lier  they  seem 
to  be  in  want  of  it  or  not,  I  would  recommend 
that  they  should  all  be  re-potted.  To  grow  hard- 
wooded  plants  well  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  have  a  supply  of  good  turfy  peat, — such 
as  can  be  got  fi-om  a  moor,  where  Heath  grows 
in  fair  luxuriance,  not  from  bogs  where  it  is  too 
soft  and  spongy.  In  breaking  up  the  peat,  use 
only  the  fibry  part,  throwing  aside  any  of  it 
which  has  a  sour  or  dead  like  appearance.  For 
small  plants,  it  should  be  broken  smaller  than 
for  lai'ge  ones,  but  tlie  rougher  it  can  be  used 
the  better.  Add  as  much  silver  sand  as  will  keep 
the  peat  free  and  open,  and  a  little  charcoal 
and  chips  of  freestone,  or  broken  crocks;  this 
mixture  will  do  for  IIeaths,Epacrises,  Aphele.xis, 
l'ho:"nocoma,  Tremandra,  Leschenaultia,  and 
others  of  the  same  character  and  habit.  I'or 
Correas,  Eriostemons,Genetyllis,  I'imeleas,  I'oly- 
galas,  and  other  free  growuig  sorts,  a  third  part 
of  turfy  loam  from  an  old  pasture  may  be  added 
to  the  peat. 

Re-potting.— Before  re-potting  hard- wooded 
plants,   ascertain   the   state   of    their   roots   as 
regards  moisture.  The  safest  way  is  to  feel  their 
weight — if  found  to  be  at  all  dry,  give  plenty 
of  water  to  moisten  the  whole  ball.  A  good  plan 
is,  to  place  them  in   a  bucket  or  tub  of  water, 
and  let  them  stand  for  some  time,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  the  ball  is  thoroughly  moist,  as  nothing 
will  ruin  a  plant  sooner  than  potting  it  with 
the  ball  dry.  Xo  after-watering  will  moisten  it, 
as  the  water  will  all  pass  through  the  new  soil, 
and  leave  the  old  ball  as  dry  as  when  potted.  If 
new  pots  are  used,  they  are  all  the  better  to  be 
dipped  in  water  before  using;  it  prevents  the  soil 
from  sticking  to  them.  If  old  pots,  see  that  they 
are  perfectly  clean,  both  inside  and  out.  Crocking 
or  drainage  is  an  important  part.  Noplan  ts  are  moi  e 
impatient  of  stagnant  water  at  their  roots  than 
hard-wooded  plants — so  to  secure  perfect  drain- 
age, crock  carefully.  A  little  moss  or  Sphagnum 
should  be  placed  over  the  drainage,  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  getting  down  amongst  it,  then  take 
as  much  of  the  roughest  part  of   the  soil  to  be 
used  as   will  fill  up  the  pot  as  far,  after  being 
(irmly  beaten  down,  as  will  bring  the  top  of  the 
old  ball  as  near   the  rim  of  the  pot  as  to  allow 
a  little   fresh  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  ball, 
when  the  pot  is  filled  up,  and  still  leave  plenty 
of  room  to  hold  as  much  water  as  will  moisten 
the  whole  ball.  Before  placing  the  plant  in  the 
pot,  shake  or  picli  away  all  loose  or  exhausted 
soil  from  the  ball,  and  if  very  much  pot-bound, 
take  a   sharp-pointed  stick  and  break   up  tne 
matted  roots  all  round.  By  doing  so,  the  young- 
roots  take  hold  of  the  new  soil  sooner  than   if 
left  in  a  pot-bound  state  ;  after  placing  the  ball 
in  the  pot,  fill  up  with  the  new  .soil,  and  as  you 
go  on,  ram  it  hard  with  a  wooden  rammer — all 
hard-wooded  plants  require  firm  potting.  Indeed, 
if  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  state,  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  making  it  too  iirm,  at  least  forlleatlis. 
A  rough  and  ready  way  of  finding  this  out  is,  to 
take  a   liandful  of  the  soil  and  press  it  firmly  ; 
after  opening  the  hand,  if  the  soil  runs  down  as 
dry  sand  would  do,  it  is  too  dry.  Should  it  stick 
in  a  lump,  it  is  too  wet  ;  but  if  it  break  into 
three  or  four  pieces,  it  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use. 
When  the  pot  is  filled  up,  leave  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  the  sandiest  part  of  the  soil  loose  on  the 
surface — it  prevents  it  from    getting  caked   in 
hot  weather;  and  also,  if  at  anytime  from  want 
of  water  the  ball  should  contract  and  leave  a 
slight  opening   down  the  side  of  the  pot,  tliis 
loo.se  soil  will  wash  in  with  the  water,  fill  up  the 
vacancy,  and. so  preventthe  water  from  all  getting 
down  the  side  of  the  pot.  Differences  of  opinion 
e.xist  as  to  the  best  season  for  re-potting.  Some 
recommend  one  time,  some   another;   for  my 


part,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  re-pot  a  plant  if  I 
thought  it  in  want  of  it  at  any  season,  except  in 
winter.  At  the  same  time,  I  prefer  re -potting  in 
August  and  September  ;  my  reason  for  dning  so 
is,  that  (except  Epacrises,  which  .should  be  re- 
potted when  they  have  commenced  to  grow  after 
being  cut  down),  the  majority  of  hard-wooded 
plants  make  their  most  vigorous  growth  in 
autumn  ;  therefore  in  re-potting  just  before  they 
get  into  this  active  state  of  growth,  the  young 
roots  at  once  take  hold  of  the  new  soil ;  which 
not  only  enables  the  plant  to  make  a  strong 
healthy  growth,  but  also  keeps  it  in  a  liealtliy 
growing  state  all  winter,  and  better  fitted  to 
stand  the  cold  dry  winds  of  spring  than  if 
re-potted  in  any  of  the  spring  months.  If 
in  good  health,  the  plants  should  get  a  good 
large  shift,  never  less  than  into  pots  2  in.  wider 
than  the  ones  they  came  out  of,  and  even  more 
for  large  plants  ;  by  giving  good  shifts,  they  can 
be  kept  in  vigorous  health  without  requiring  to 
be  repotted  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four 
years.  Hard-wooded  plants  require  very  careful 
and  attentive  watering.  Never  allow  them  to  get 
too  dry,  and  only  water  when  drj',  and  then  give 
a  good  supply,  so  that  it  will  go  through  the 
whole  ball.  Nothing  is  worse  than  giving  it  in 
dribblets,  which   only  damps  the  surface. 

Training. — In  doing  this  the  best  way  is  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  natural  habit 
of  the  plant  ;  the  greater  part  of  hard-wooded 
plants  are  either  dwarf  bushes  or  pyramids. 
Whatever  the  .style,  use  as  few  stakes  as  possible, 
and  what  are  used  try  to  keep  as  well  out  of 
sight  as  you  can  ;  the  lower  branches  should  be 
tied  down  as  clo.se  to  the  pot  as  can  be  done 
with  safet}',  and  the  other  branches  arranged 
regularly  and  naturally  all  round,  with  tlie 
tallest  in  the  centre.  To  keep  the  plants  dwarf 
and  bushy,  they  should  be  pinched  back  fre- 
quently wiien  young.  It  is  -n'orth  while,  if  they 
are  at  all  inclined  to  grow  leggy,  to  lose  a  year's 
flower  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  down — no 
amount  of  cutting  back  after  they  once  get  up 
will  do  so  much  good  as  pinching  -when  young. 

Span-roofed  houses  best. — By  keeping 
hard-wooded  plants  near  the  gla.ss,  with  plenty  of 
air  (avoiding  cold  cutting  winds,  especially  in 
spring),  turning  them  round  occasionally  to  keep 
them  from  growing  one-sided,  and  only  gi\-ing 
as  much  fire  heat  as  -will  keep  them  safe  in  frosty 
weather,  or  to  dry  up  damp,  good  specimens  may 
be  grown  in  very  indifferent  houses;  but  the 
best  house  to  gro-w  them  in  is  a  low  span-roofed 
one.  For  young  plants  in  summer,  nothing  is 
better  than  a  cold  frame  set  on  bricks  at  each 
corner,  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Large 
plants,  when  out  of  ttower,  are  all  the  better  for 
being  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  shady  part  in 
summer,  if  a  few  spare  sashes  are  available  to  put 
over  them,  or  some  other  covering  to  throw 
off  heavy  rains,  but  rather  keep  tliem  indoors 
than  expose  them  to  drenching  rains.  "When 
placed  out  of  doors  or  in  cold  frames,  set  them 
on  bricks  or  something  else  to  prevent  worms 
from  getting  into  the  pots.  I  am  not  an  advo- 
cate for  much  artificial  manure  for  hard-wooded 
plants  ;  still,  when  they  have  been  for  some 
time  in  the  same  pots,  most  of  them  will  be 
benefited  bj'  a  sliglit  top-dressing  of  bone  meal, 
or  some  other  wonder-working  artificial  manure, 
or  an  occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid 
manure. 

Insects  and  niildew.-l  lard-wooded  plants, 
as  I  have  said,  are  not  so  liable  to  be  over-run 
with  insects  as  soft-wooded  plants,  but  in  a 
greenhouse  where  a  miscellaneous  collection  is 
grown,  they  often  get  infected  with  green-fly, 
red-spider,  thrips,  and  scale.  To  prevent  this  as 
much  as  possible,  give  them  the  lightest  and 
best  ventilated  part  of  the  house  to  grow  in,  and 


do  not  crowd  them  up  among  soft-wooded 
plants.  When  affected  with  any  of  these  pests, 
fumigate  with  Tobacco,  or  di-*so've  about  half- 
a-pound  of  soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water,  -n-ith 
as  mucli  Tobacco  juice  as  will  make  the  mixture 
pretty  dark  in  colour — lay  the  plant  on  its  side, 
and  give  a  good  syrinaing  with  this  mixture, 
turning  it  round  so  that  no  part  of  tlie  plant  i* 
missed.  For  red  spider,  add  a  little  sulphur  to 
the  water  ;  for  scale,  use  the  water  pretty  hot; 
]o()ti  ■^vill  kill  scale  and  not  harm  the  plants. 
Mildew  is  another  disease  to  which  Heaths  more 
especially  are  subject ;  to  get  rid  of  it,  damp  the 
plant  all  over,  and  dust  with  sulphur,  .\nother, 
and  the  most  fatal  disease  to  which  hard--«-ooded 
plants  are  subject,  is  what  is  known  as  "  going 
off  at  the  neck,"  and  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  cure  for  it.  It  affects  the  plant  just  at  the 
surface  of  the  pot,  eating  into  the  stem  ;  and 
what  is  very  singular,  a  plant  in  this  state  will 
appear  to  be  in  perfect  health,  both  root  and 
branch,  and  yet  die  off  almost  at  once.  This 
disease  is  generally  supposed  to  be  caused  by  an 
irregular  supply  of -n'ater,  but  whether  this  is  so 
or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  careful  watering  is  of  tbe 
first  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  hard- 
wooded  plants. 


NOTES   ON   THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 

NeTV  hybrid  Dieffenbachia.— A  Dieften- 
liachia,  tlie  result  of  crossing  L).  Wallisi  witli  I). 
picta,  was  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
French  National  Horticultural  t^ociety  by  Messrs. 
C'liantres,  of  Jlortefontaine.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
valuable  acquisition,  excelling  in  beauty  both  of 
its  jjarents,  the  variegation  being  c(rastant  aad 
distinct,  and  the  plant  of  vigorous  habit  and  easy 
culture.  It  has  been  named  D.  memoria  Corsi.  It 
has  been  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. — J.  C.  I>. 

Bignonia  grandiflora. — It    may  interest 

some  to  know  tiiat  this  fine  hardy  climlier  is 
amenable  to  pot  culture,  and  that  even  small  spe- 
cimens will  flower  freely  enough  to  render  them 
useful  for  conservatory  decoration.  Potted  in 
6-in.  pots  and  grown  along  freely  through  the 
summer  months  in  an  open  sunny  .situation,  they 
will  form  one  or  two  large  flower-heads,  and  may 
be  introduced  into  the  conservatory  with  good 
effect.  This  Bignonia  appears  to  have  flowered 
exceptional!)'  well  this  year  in  the  open  air,  but 
it  cannot  be  depended  on  to  do  so  in  this  country 
except  in  highly  favoured  districts.  On  the  Con- 
tinent it  forms  a  striking  object  when  in  bloom, 
but  our  summers  as  a  rule  are  too  cold  and  moist 
for  it.  It  should  only  be  planted  in  very  sunny 
situations  sheltered,  if  possible,  from  cold  wind. — 
.J.  C. 

Allanianda  grandiflora. — This  has  proved 
with  us  this  year  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
stovc-llowering  plants  grown,  a  young  plant  in 
an  8-in.  pot,  trained,  or  rather  tied,  to  a  pillar  in 
the  .stove  having  yielded  dozens  of  its  beautiful 
yellow  flowers  during  the  whole  summer.  In  my 
opinion  this  species,  from  its  tliin,  graceful  habit, 
lioriferousness,  and  fragrance,  is  a  far  more  desir- 
aljle  plant  than  the  coarser  growmg  kinds,  though 
these,  where  room  can  be  spared  for  them  on  the 
roof  of  the  stove,  produce  a  glorious  disjilay  of 
flowers  during  the  autumn.  In  such  positions  these 
plants  look  natural  and  give  little  trouble,  but 
when  strong  growing  plants,  like  A.  Hendersoni 
or  A.  Schotti,  which  produce  woody  shoots  as  thick 
as  one's  little  finger,  and  -whorls  of  large  leaves 
are  twisted  and  bent  round  a  3-foot  balloon 
trellis,  the  effect  is  in  every  w.ay  unnatural.  The 
smaller  and  more  graceful  A.  grandiflora  is 
much  better  adapted  for  this  sort  of  treatment,  its 
small  leaves  and  thin  flexible  shoots  looking, 
wlien  thus  trained,  much  more  at  home  than  the 
stronger  growing  Icinds.  As  an  exhibition  plant 
A.  grandiflora  is'likcly  to  take  a  mure  prominent 
place  than  it  has  done  yet,  though  at  Manchester 
there  were  several  beautiful  balloon-shaped  speci- 
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mens,  as  well  as  some  fine  bunches  of  cut  llowers 
of  it.  I  have  never  found  this  species  to  thrive 
when  struck  from  cuttings,  though  I  have  tried  it 
in  a  \ariety  of  ways,  but  when  grafted  on  some 
of  the  stronger  growing  kinds  it  gives  little 
trouble,  uniiing  in  about  a  fortnight  and  starting 
freely  into  growth.  In  this  way  handsome  little 
shrubs  may  be  had  within  six  months  from  the  time 
of  grafting,  and  if  a  few  are  worked  and  treated 
liberally  through  the  winter,  they  will  commence 
to  flosver  in  the  spring  and  continue  to  yield 
abundantly  throughout  the  summer. — B. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

FRUIT. 
WM.  COLEMAN,  EASTSOR  CASTLE. 

Vines.— The  late  crop  of  Muscats  will  now  be 
getting  ripe  and  capable  of  bearing  all  the  light 
that  can  be  given  to  them.  AVhere  a  large  portion 
of  the  roots  are  in  external  borders  the  heavy  rains 
have  started  an  abundance  of  fresh  laterals,  and 
as  these  are  now  doing  no  good  to  the  A'ine.s  or 
the  Grapes,  keep  them  closely  stopped  back  to  the 
main  foliage,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  all 
laterals  down  to  the  main  bud  from  young  canes 
and  leaders  intended  for  next  year's  fruiting.  As 
the  berries  become  nicely  coloured,  and  tlie  foli- 
age shows  signs  of  ripening,  gradually  reduce  the 
temperature  by  ventilating  more  freely  and  keep- 
ing up  a  steady  warmth  in  the  pipes  in  preference 
to"  keeping  the  ventilation  closed  and  trying  to 
dispense  with  fire  heat.  Lady  Downes,  Alicantes, 
and  the  usual  run  of  late  Grapes,  including  Aln- 
wick Seedling,  will  require  a  constant  circulation 
of  warm  air  with  liberal  ventilation  to  keep  for- 
ward the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  wood  before 
the  long  cold  nights  check  the  flow  of  sajj.  If  the 
internal  borders  in  which  the  surface  roots  are 
getting  very  airy,  require  more  water,  and  the 
berries  show  an  indisposition  to  colour  up  to  the 
footstalks,  choose  a  ttne  morning  for  the  opera- 
tion, and  give  them  one  or  two  light  waterings 
with  generous  diluted  liquid  at  a  temperature  of 
90°.  The  laterals  in  this  house  may  be  kept  well 
stopped  back,  but  not  so  close  as  the  Muscats,  as 
black  Grapes  always  colour  best  under  a  good 
canopy  of  foliage.  Hamburghs  and  otlier  thin 
skinned  kinds  intended  for  autumn  use  will  require 
careful  management,  as  too  much  fire  heat  will  cause 
them  to  shrivel  and  the  want  of  it  will  let  in 
damp,  and  mould  will  soon  destroy  the  bunches. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  encourage  this  house  is  to 
reduce  all  laterals  and  to  keep  an  even  spread 
of  foliage  clear  of  the  roof ;  to  keep  the  glass, 
wood,  and  floors  perfectly  clean  ;  to  give  the  final 
internal  watering  on  a  fine  day,  and  to  cover  up  tlie 
border  with  a  good  layer  of  dry  Kern  or  Bracken — 
Plants  in  pots  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  any  vinery  after  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour. 
Early  Vines  intended  for  forcing  in  November  will 
be  sufficiently  matured  to  admit  of  pruning  witli- 
out  delay.  Vigorous  young  Vines  that  have  been 
well  ripened  may  be  pruned  in  close,  but  old  ones 
whose  satisfactory  crops  compensate  for  appear- 
ance should  be  pruned  to  a  i  lump  bud.  After 
pruning  remove  loose  bark  with  the  hand,  but 
avoid  the  barbarous  practice  of  scraping;  wash 
well  witii  strong  soap  water,  and  if  insects  hav; 
been  troublesome  dress  with  the  following  com- 
position :  One  pound  soft  soaj),  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  boiled  together  for  ten  minutes  in 
one  gallon  of  water ;  while  hot,  add  one  pint  of 
strong  tobacco  water,  an  e^g  cupful  of  turper- 
tine  and  as  much  fine  loam  as  will  give  the  con- 
sistency of  paint.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  house, 
clear  away  and  burn  all  loose  surfacing.and  surface 
the  borders  with  ricli  top-dressings  consisting  of 
turf,  bones,  and  rotten  manure. 

Peaches. — The  lifting,  root  pruning,  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  trees  in  the  early  house  may  be 
proceeded  with  at  the  earliest  convenience.  To  per- 
form this  work  successfully  it  ,'hould  be  taken  in 
■  hand  and  carried  out  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, and  'f  the  trees  are  completely  lifted  and 
removed  to  fresh  stations  the  roots  will  require  a 


good  soaking  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  about 
them,  when  new  growth  will  soon  set  in.  To  have 
ripe  Peaches  in  May,  houses  planted  with  the  ear- 
liest kinds  of  recent  introduction  may  be  started 
in  December  ;  but  for  giving  the  best  quality  of 
fruit  this  section  must  give  way  to  such  kinds  as 
A  Bee  and  Early  Grosso  Mignonne — two  varieties 
which  require  a  little  more  time  to  finish  them  pro- 
perly. For  succession  we  have  Belle  Bauce,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Royal  George,  Violette  Hative,  and 
Bellegarde,  still  one  of  the  best  Peaches  in  culti- 
vation. To  the  above  for  planting  in  the  mid- 
season  and  late  houses  may  be  added  a  very  supe- 
rior old  Peach  named  Dymond  (not  Diamond), 
Barrington,  Gregory's  Late  and  Walburton  Late 
Admirable,  a  large  pale  Peach  equal  to  Noblesse 
in  quality,  but  a  shy  setter  unless  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripened.  Where  more  than  two  kinds 
of  Nectarine  are  grown  Lord  Napier  and  Stanwick 
Elruge  should  have  a  place,  the  one  to  precede 
and  the  other  to  succeed  the  indispensable  Elruge 
or  Violette  Hative.  All  the  yellow-fleshed  Nectarines 
are  excellent.  As  time  is  now  approaching  for 
selecting  trees  from  the  nurserj'  the  first  conside 
ration  should  be  the  stock,  as  the  best  kinds  on 
bad  stocks  always  end  in  disappointment  and  loss. 

Pigs. — By  remo\al  of  the  roof  lights  and  the 
withholding  of  water  early-forced  pot  trees  will 
now  be  losing  their  leaves  and  going  to  rest.  If 
any  small  fruit  remain  on  the  points  of  the  shoots 
rub  them  off,  and  leave  all  quiet  and  undisturbed 
until  the  end  of  October,  when  the  annual  thinning 
and  cleansing  may  be  performed.  If,  and  by  no 
means  imi^robable,  the  trees  have  been  attacked 
by  spider  or  scale,  repeated  wasliings  with  strong 
soap  water  or  Gishurst  comi^ouud  will  weaken  the 
enemy  before  the  final  cleansing  takes  place. 
Where  the  early  trees  are  planted  out  and  space  is 
limited  annual  root  pruning  is  recommended.  The 
period  immediately  preceding  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
is  tlie  best  time  for  lifting.  Every  tree  sliould  be 
well  drained  with  broken  bricks  and  old  rubble,  and 
the  compost,  consisting  of  strong  turfj-  loam,  old 
mortar,  and  crushed  bones,  should  be  mixed  up  and 
used  in  a  dry  state.  Succession  trees  are  still  pro- 
ducing fruit,  but  it  is  quite  time  they  were  going 
to  rest,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  allowing  a  tree  to 
bear  a  few  small  fruits  after  it  has  matured  two 
full  crops.  liemove  all  small  Figs,  wa.sh  well  with 
the  engine,  and  leave  the  ventilators  open  with 
gentle  fire-heat  until  the  foliage  falls.  Give  par- 
ticular attention  to  trees  in  late  houses  and  cases 
against  walls,  as  the  scarcity  of  open-air  Figs  is 
very  great,  and  a  large  dessert  in  S'^ptember  with- 
out a  good  dish  of  this  delicious  fruit  is  bj'  no 
means  complete. 

CJierries. — The  early  forced  trees,  now  leaf- 
less and  resting,  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 
If  established  in  inside  borders,  and  the  lights 
have  been  removed  from  the  roof,  shutters  or  some 
kind  of  covering  should  be  placed  over  the  roots 
to  protect  them  JErom  heavj-  rain,  as  an  excess  of 
moisture  while  the  soil  continues  warm  might 
start  some  of  tlie  most  prominent  buds.  If  any  of 
the  trees  require  lifting  and  replanting  or  replac- 
ing with  others  from  the  open  wall,  not  a  day 
should  be  lost  in  getting  the  work  proceeded  with. 
Good  drainage  is  an  important  element,  and  the 
soil  which  suits  the  Cherry  best  is  a  strong  cal- 
careous loam,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  old  lime 
rubble  and  charred  refuse.  Animal  manure  should 
never  be  used  with  the  soil,  as  a  gross  growth  is 
generally  afi^ected  witli  gum,  perliaps  the  worst 
evil  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  management 
of  Cherries.  Old  trees  which  have  been  weakened 
by  heavy  cropping  may  be  well  mulched  with 
rotten  manure,  or,  better  still,  a  good  quantity  of 
the  exhausted  soil  may  be  removed  and  replaced 
with  fresh  compost,  similar  to  the  above,  with  the 
addition  of  a  good  sprinkling  of  bone  dust.  All 
border  operations  should  be  performed  when  the 
soil  is  Ary  and  in  a  fit  state  for  being  firmly 
rammed  without  becoming  adhesive.  Examine  the 
pot  trees,  report  if  necessary,  and  see  that  the 
drainage  is  satisfactory.  Where  top-dressing  is 
thought  sufficient,  work  well  down  the  insides  of 
the  pots  with  a  sharp  pointed  piece  of  iron,  and 
fill  up  with  turf,  bone  dust,  or  rotten  manure.  | 


Uam  firmly  and  keep  the  trees  out  of  doors  for 
the  present. 

Cucumbera.— Plants  in  full  bearing  will 
now  re<iuire  to  have  more  artificial  heat  to  keep 
them  going  until  those  sown  in  August  come  into 
bearing.  If  they  show  a  tendency  to  produce  thick- 
ended  fruit,  remove  them  at  once,  unless  they  are 
wanted  for  seed,  and  top-dress  with  rich  light 
loam,  leaf-mould,  or  manure.  Water  well  with 
warm  diluted  liquid  and  crop  lightly.  For  autumn 
and  winter  work  the  pot  syeteni  has  many  advan- 
tages, not  the  least  being  the  facility  with  which 
fresh  fermenting  tan  or  Oak  leaves  may  be  placed 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  pots.  Of  the  two  I 
give  preference  to  sound  leaves,  as  plants  of  all 
kinds  seem  to  luxuriate  in  the  moisture  which 
arises  from  them  :  but  some  little  care  is  needed 
in  turning  and  exposing  them  to  the  atmosphere 
for  a  few  hours  after  they  are  dislodged  from  the 
stove.  Where  young  plants  have  filled  two-thirds 
of  the  trellis,  they  may  be  stopped  to  induce  a  good 
break  of  laterals  from  the  base,  and  as  these  will 
produce  finer  fruit  with  more  certainty  and  less 
trouble  than  old  plants  in  pits  and  frames,  a  few 
of  them  may  be  allowed  to  commence  bearing  at 
once.  If  brought  on  from  the  seed  pot  in  thegenial 
heat  produced  by  fermenting  material,  they  are 
sure  to  be  clean  and  vigorous,  and  capable  of 
bearing  a  few  fruit  without  being  fed  with 
strong  stimulants.  Where  Cucumbers  succeed 
Jlelons,  see  that  a  few  good  plants  are  always 
ready  for  filling  up  the  different  sections  as  they 
become  vacant.  Sow  seeds  at  short  intervals,  and 
throw  plants  away  in  preference  to  turning  them 
out  after  they  become  pot-bound. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

T.    BAINES,   SOUTHGATE. 

Stove.  —  Plants  completing  their  growth 
should  be  encouraged  to  ripen  their  wood,  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  as  regards 
their  blooming  well  next  year.  Under  the  head 
of  deciduous  flowering  plants  may  be  included 
Allamandas,  the  twining  Clerodendrons,  Vincas, 
Aristolochias,  Bougainvilleas,  Hexacentris,  and 
Tliunbergias,  for  though  many  of  these  are  not, 
strictlj'  speaking,  deciduous  in  their  habit,  still, 
the  most  approved  way  of  managing  them  is  to 
so  far  check  shoot  extension  in  autumn  as  to 
cause  them  to  shed  most  of  tlieir  leaves.  All  such 
plants  as  the  above  should  now,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  moved  to  the  coolest  end  of  the 
house,  giving  all  the  air  that  it  is  needful  to  admit 
at  the  end  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  apply- 
ing no  more  water  than  is  requisite  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  shrivelling  up,  allowing  them  to  flag 
freely  each  time  before  water  is  given.  Achimenes 
Gloxinias,  Tydteas,  Curcumas,  Gloriosas,  the  sum- 
mer-flowering bulbous-rooted  Gesneras,  and  Cala- 
diums  should  also,  where  their  tops  are  yet  fresh, 
be  kept  dry  enough  to  cause  the  foliage  to  die 
down  gradually.  Stephanotis  that  flowered  early, 
and  which  have  since  made  sufficient  growth, 
should  now  be  kept  as  dry  as  they  will  bear  with- 
out injury  to  the  foliage,  but  it  is  not  well  to  ex- 
pose the  plants  to  so  low  a  temperature,  or  the 
roots  are  liable  to  suffer  and  deficient  bloom  to  be 
the  result.  Gardenias  and  Ixoras  that  have  been 
up  to  this  time  accommodated  with  enough  heat 
to  keep  up  the  formation  of  enough  growth  and 
flower-buds  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  much 
below  70^  at  night.  Under  this  treatment,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  of  heat  in  the  daytime,  they 
will  keep  on  flowering  freely  for  the  next 
two  months.  Winter-blooming  plants  annually 
grown  from  cuttings,  such  as  Poinsettias,  Eu- 
phorbia jacquiniiuflora,  Eranfhemum  pulchellum, 
Plumbago  rosea,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Serico- 
graphis  Ghiesbreghti,  and  Begonias,  should,  if 
not  already  done,  be  put  where  they  can  receive 
sufficient  heat  to  keep  them  from  receiving  a 
check  on  cold  nights,  or  they  will  move  slowly 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  push  them  on  into 
flower.  Roses  forced  last  winter  or  spring,  and 
wliicli  have  been  stood  out-of-doors  during  sum- 
mer, should  be  got  under  cover  before  long,  es- 
pecially those  intended  to  be  forced  early ;  for  if 
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allowed  to  remain  until  the  roots,  which  now 
should  be  growing  fast,  get  chilled  by  the  cold, 
they  will  neither  bloom  so  well  nor  so  early.  This 
refers  principally  to  the  Tea  varieties,  which  will 
bear  nnich  more  fire  heat  than  those  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  forcing  them  for 
winter  blooming  suppose.  If  flowers  of  these  are 
•wanted  in  November  the  plants  should  at  once 
be  put  where  they  will  get  a  little  warmth 
at  night,  with  top  air,  but  no  side  rh-aughts, 
or  mildew  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance. 
Before  housing  these  pot  Hoses  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  dip  them  in  or  syringe  thera  with  Tobacco 
water  in  whic'h  a  little  Ui.shurst  compound  has 
been  dissolved.  This  will  kill  any  insects  and  mil- 
dew that  may  happen  to  be  present.  The  Tea 
varieties  should  not  be  pruned  at  this  season.  If 
lioman  Hyacinths  are  wanted  to  flower  early  they 
should  have  been  potted  soon  enough  to  enable 
them  to  be  now  making  roots.  Jlore  ought  to  be 
now  put  in  to  follow  the  earliest,  and  if  some  of 
the  large  blooming  kinds  are  potted  at  the  same 
time  they  will  be  in  right  condition  to  succeed  the 
Koman  variety. 

Greenhouse. —  Here  everything  should  be 
made  ready  for  the  reception  of  all  such  plants  as 
have  been  ont-of-doors  during  summer.  Camellias 
out-of-doors  should  at  once  have  room  prepared 
for  them,  or  jjrovision  made  to  protect  them,  for 
although  hardier  than  the  common  Laurel,  yet 
■when  their  flower-buds  are  prominent,  such  as  will 
be  the  case  where  they  are  expecteil  to  bloom  early, 
they  will  not  bear  either  frosty  nights  or  satura- 
tion at  the  roots.  Whatever  tying  Azaleas  require 
should  be  completed  at  once,  but  if  only  wanted 
for  home  decoration  very  little  support  in  this  way 
is  needed.  Chrysanthemums  should  now  be  liber- 
ally supplied  with  manure  water,  or  else  have  a 
stimulant  such  as  soot  or  some  of  the  artificial 
manures  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  so  that 
it  may  be  waslied  down  to  the  roots.  Pelargoniums, 
if  out-of  doors,  should  be  at  once  got  into  houses 
or  pits,  placing  them  close  to  the  glass  and  giving 
them  plenty  of  room.  Zonal  varieties,  both  single 
and  double,  required  for  flowering  through  the 
winter  should  be  got  in.  I£  their  blooms  are  wanted 
e.arly  they  ought  to  have  a  little  more  warmth 
th.an  that  of  an  ordinaiy  greenhouse.  Seedlings  of 
herbaceous  Calceolarias,  if  not  potted  off,  should 
immediately  be  attended  to  ;  they  like  a  little 
leaf  mould  in  the  soil,  and  also  rotten  manure. 


loped,  as  if  allowed  to  remain  longer  the  roots 
grow  so  strongly  and  Vjccome  so  much  interlaced 
that  removal  is  attended  with  risk.  In  potting,  a 
good  general  guide  is  to  keep  the  seed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  a  great  thing  to  be  guarded  against 
being  potting  too  deeply. 

Conifers.— This  is  a  good  time  for  putting  in 
cuttings  of  these,  the  young  growths  being  mode- 
rately firm,  and  not  so  liable  to  damp  off  as  if  in- 
serted youngei.  They  may  either  be  put  in  well 
drained  pots  or  dibbled  in  a  frame  specially  pre- 
pared with  sandy  soil  for  their  reception.  For  the 
choicer  kinds  jjots  are  best,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  cuttings  strike  more  readily  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  a  pot  than  otherwise,  and,  moreover, 
they  may  be  removed  into  a  little  heat  when  cal- 
lused,  which  greatly  assists  the  formation  of  roots. 
Where  large  quantities  are  grown,  of  course,  they 
must  be  put  directly  into  the  frame,  and  many 
kinds  succeed  well  under  that  treatment. 

Roses  budded  last  montli  will  now,  in  some 
cases,  require  to  have  their  ligatures  loosened. — T. 


rROI'AG.\TIXO. 

Propagating  cuttings  of  ;dl  ordinary  bed- 
ding plants  put  in  a  month  ago  will  now  be  fairly 
established  in  the  pots  or  boxes  in  wliich  they  are 
to  pass  the  winter  ;  all  now  required  to  be  done, 
therefore,  is  to  keep  them  clear  of  decaying  leaves 
and  as  dry  as  possible  consistent  with  health.  If, 
however,  it  be  desired  to  incre.ase  any  particular 
kind  to  the  fullest  extent,  probably  another  batch 
of  cuttings  may  be  obtained  by  this  time;  these 
may  be  taken  off  and  inserted,  and  in  the  case  of 
Pelargoniums,  put  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  many 
soft-wooded  plants  are  so  easily  of  increase  in 
spring  that  large  numbers  may  be  had  from  a  few 
store  pots  by  bedding  out  time,  a  consideration 
where  room  is  limited.  Such  plants  as  Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes,  &c.,  that  are  desired  in  flower  early 
in  spring  should  now  be  established  in  small  pots, 
but  if  the  insertion  of  the  cuttings  has  been  de- 
layed, no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  putting 
them  in,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  as  a  rule  a 
young  cutting  not  only  strikes  readier,  but  is  less 
liable  to  go  off  than  one  of  older  growth. 

Seed  sowing  is  now  nearly  at  a  standstill, 
as  in  the  majority  of  cases  if  seeds  are  sown  at 
the  commencement  of  the  new  year  they  grow 
so  freely  as  to  soon  overtake  those  sown  now, 
Kxception  must,  however,  be  made  in  the  case  of 
oleaginous  seeds  that  soon  lose  their  vitality,  and 
also  those  of  Palms.  These  latter  should  be  sown 
whenever  obtained  in  pots  or  pans  of  sandy  loam, 
and  potted  off  as  soon  as  the  first  leaf  is  deve- 


THE  KOCK  GARDEN. 

T.  D.  H.\TFIELD. 
The    following  remarks  respecting  some  of    the 
better  and  more  easily  grown  rock  plants   may  be 
useful  to  those  about  to  furnish  new  rock  gar- 
dens :     On    the    rock    garden    proper,    in    which 
the  soil  is  calcareous  loam,  may  be  grown   Astra- 
galus hypoglottis  and  its  white  variety  (A.  h.  al- 
bus).  Allot  a  square  yard  to  half  a  dozen  plants, 
and  mix  a  little  peat  with  the  loam.  In  this  way 
a  beautiful   carpet  throughout    the  year  will  be 
secured,  and  an  abundant  display  of  rosy  purple 
bloom  in  June,  lasting  in  good  condition  for  up- 
wards of  two  months.  The  white  variety  is  also 
equally    good.    Bellium    minutum,    a    miniature 
Daisy,  will  suit  a  cooler  place.  Campanula  puUa, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Harebells,   likes  a  sunny 
position   in   moist   sandy   loam   intermixed  with 
peat.  Hypericum  reptans  will  do  in  a  dry  place, 
and  its  yellow  flowers  are  .seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage hanging  over  rock.  Nierembergia  rivularis, 
in  peaty  soil,  is  equally  at  home  in  a  moist  or  dry 
position.  It  enjoys  limestone.  Put  it  in  a  place 
wdiere,  hemmed  in  by  stones,  its  powers  of  exten- 
sion will  be   slightly   curtailed,   and  a  crowded 
display    of    white     cups     will     be     the     result 
for     upwards     of    three    months    in    the    year. 
Hutchinsia  alpina  and  H.  petra^a   are  both  good 
and  easily    grown    Alpine  Crucifers.    H.    alpina 
gives     no    trouble,    seedlings    of    it    appearing 
abundantly  wherever   a  plant  has  flowered   and 
ripened   seed.  H.  petraea   has  not  as  yet  shown 
a   tendency   to    ripen    any  seed,   but  it  may  be 
easily  enough  increased  by  division.  Some  assert 
that  it  is  an  annual,  but  if  our  plant  be  true  to 
name,  it  is  even  more  perennial  than  H.  alpina. 
Amongst  plants  in  flower  may  be  named   Erio- 
gonum  racemosum,  a  distinct  and  beautiful  kind  ; 
Micromeria    piperella,    a     neat   member  of    the 
Deadnettle   family  ;  and  Erpetion  reniforme,  the 
New  Holland  Violet ;  in  a  shady  place  this  lias 
proved  to  be  a  perennial  and  is  now  interesting. 
As.sociated  with  these   arc  also  in  bloom,  Jlazus 
Pumilio,  a  peat  loving  subject,  and  Alpine  Poppies, 
some  of  which  have  not  yet  done  flowering.  From 
May  to  September  we  have  had  them  without  in- 
termission, lanthe  bugulifolia. — Seedlings  of  this 
year,  flowering  from  the  ground  to  upwards  of  2  ft. 
in  height,  are  pretty  and  do  not  look  obtru-ivc,  nor 
do    seedlings    of    Verbascura    phojniceum,    now 
verv  fiLne — finer  than  I  have  ever  seen  them. 


KITCHEN   GAPvDEN. 

E.   GILBERT,    BURGIILET. 

Op  all  months  September  is  the  best  for  making 
outside  Mushroom  beds  or  ridges.  They  come  into 
bearing  at  Christmas,  .and  last  until  April.  We  are 
now busilyemployedliftingCarrots. When  a  second 
growth  takes  place  lift  at  once  ;  many  stack  them 
in  sand,  but  the  best  way  is  to  stack  them  by 
themselves  in  small  heaps  outside,  protecting  them 
with  straw  and  earth.  Continue  on  all  favourable 
occasions  to  lift  Potatoes  ;  diy  them  thoroughly 


before  finally  storing  them,  and  pit  them  in  ridges 
outside.  Cover  them  with  straw,  and  then  earth 
them  up  9  in.  deep  at  base.  Owing  to  the  wet  and 
the  atmo.sphere  being  so  laden  with  moisture,  with 
no  sun  to  dissipate  it,  Tomatoes  outside  arc  crack- 
ing. We,  therefore,  cut  them  when  just  tinged 
with  colour  and  lay  them  on  the  Vinery  shelves  to 
get  fully  coloured.  Sow  at  once  French  Beans  in 
:!-in.  pots.  Osborns  forcing  Bean  is  among  the 
best.  Old  Mushroom  manure  being  light  and  not 
over  rich,  makes  a  good  root-run  for  them.  Pota- 
toes should  be  put  into  slight  heat  to  .sprout. 
Jlyatfs  is  the  best  for  pots  or  boxes.  Get  Cab- 
bage and  winter  Lettuce  at  once  into  their  winter 
quarters.      

ORCHIDS. 

TEMPEPtATURE     AND     SYSTEM     OF 
MANAGEMENT. 
Two  great  questions,  pregnant  with  good  or  evil 
to  Orchids,  are  the  temperature  and  the  system  or 
routine  of   management  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. No  matter  how  well  the  cultivator  may 
cater  in  respect  to  the  material  under  which  roots 
prosper  and  extend,  if  the  temperature  be  wrong, 
all  will  be  wrong  together.  This  is  the  principal 
rock  upon  which  growers,  young  and  old,  founfler. 
Of  course,  in  a  state  of  nature,  certain  Orchids 
bask  in  the  occa.sional  glare  of  a  tropical  sun, and 
although  the  plants  look,  as  they  mu.->t  do,  desic- 
cated and  yellow,  the  rainy  season  works  upon 
them  nothing   less  than  a  magical  reformation. 
Now,   to  attempt  this    sort   of  thing  in  our  arti- 
ficial  climate   is  sheer  folly,  ending  invariably  in 
defeat.  In  the  first  place,  we  dare  not,  although 
it   were   possible,   imitate   with  impunity    those 
extremely  sunn}-,  arid  conditions  ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  we  simply  cannot  ^imitate,  even  at  a 
distance,  those  sudden  out-bm-sts  of  stimulating 
power  which  are  infused  into  the  epijjhytal  plant 
on  the  return  of  rains  and  dews.  The  heat  of  the 
earth  and  surrounding  vegetation  combine  to  give 
this    moisture  a  potent    influence   on   plant  life 
which,  under  the  very  best  system  of  artificial 
culture,  cannot  be   commanded.  Hence  the  folly 
of  imitating  Nature  too  ex.actly.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  axiom,  the  hotter  the  climate,  the 
worse  the  plants  are  to  manage.  Of  this  we  have 
ample  proof.   But  in  order  to  make  our  assertion 
good,  let  us  condescend  to  a  few  details.  What 
are  known  as  cool  Orchids  are  invariably  more  or 
less  well  managed,   and  the  main  reason  is  that 
these,  in  a  state  of  nature,  come  from  mountain- 
ous regions  at  an  altitude  varying  between  4000 
ft.  and  GUOO  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  heat,  conse- 
quently, is  more  uniform  and  never  very  great, 
and  the  moisture  more  or  less  continuous — it  is 
easier,  in  fact,  to  imitate  the  climate,  there  being 
no  extremes,  at  least  no  violent  extremes  to  com- 
pel the  eulturist  to  adopt  any  unusual  system  of 
culture.  But  whenever  one  steps  down  two  or  three 
or  more  thousand  feet,  then  there  is  corresponding 
additional  heat,  with  all  the  variations  of  drought 
and  moisture  which  prevail  in  such   a  climate ; 
and  there  is  less  wonder  at  a  European  eulturist 
feeling   that   there  are  difficulties   ahead   which 
many   have   tried   to   encounter,   but   have  been 
baflled,  and  which  many  more  incourseof  time  will 
try,  and  not  be,  very  likely,  much  more  successful. 
Take'    those    West   Indian    plants    Epidendrum 
bicornutum,  Cattleya  superba,  and  the  beautiful 
Epidendrum  dichromum  ;  how  often   the}-   have 
been  introduced  by  their  hundreds  and  thousands, 
and  yet  in  time  have  all  disappeared  1  The  same 
witli  that  charming  gem  lonopsis  paniculata  and 
Oncidium  pulchellum.  Now  to  try  an  arid  climate 
for  a  month  with  these  plants,  supposing  them  to 
be  already  established,  might  do  in  a  certain  way, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  myriads  of  thrips  and  red 
spider  that  would  fasten  on  them,  and  suck  out 
their  life  blood,  and  .some  means  of  keeping  these 
marauders  under  must  be  adopted,  even  at  the 
expense  of  what  might  otherwise  be  good  for  the 
species.  This  cannot  be  done  efiiciently  with  to- 
bacco-i)aper,  but  it  may  be  done  with  tobacco- 
paper  and  copious  atmospheric  moisture— the  one, 
of  course,  as  much  as  possible  without  the  other. 
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One  is,  therefore,  wliile  stimulating-  growth,  pos- 
siblj'  enervating  the  plant's  system,  which  will 
bring  in  its  train  evils,  and  perhaps  eventually 
death  ;  but  far  better,  I  say,  have  a  clean-looking 
plant,  supposing  it  be  pining  away,  than  a  plant 
infested  with  vermin,  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
This,  of  coarse,  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it,  never- 
theless, represents  what  has  occurred  over  and 
over  again.  Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of 
Orchids,  even  from  hot'  climates,  submit  them- 
selves to  artificial  cultivation  with  very  good 
grace,  and  in  some  cases  the  cultixated  plant 
seems  to  surpass  the  same  species  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but  not  without  a  sensible  appreciation  of 
what  is  really  needed,  in  order  to  develop  the 
plant  with  what  might  be  called  constitutional 
safety. 

Climates.— Well,  then,  as  to  system,  there  is 
a  probability  of  a  culturist  beings  uccessf ul  with 
a  collection  of  Orchids  in  two  different  houses 
or  climates,  but  he  will  be  all  the  more  successful 
if  he  can  divide  them  into  three  sets.  With  three 
distinct  climates  as  to  heat,  ventilation,  and  mois- 
ture, there  need  not  be  much  difSculty  in  manag- 
ing Orchids.  The  first,  or  the  cool  house,  should 
be  moist,  airy,  and  pretty  evenly  balanced  as  to 
temperature  throughout  the  year.  The  second,  or 
the  intermediate  house,  should  also  be  moist,  a 
little  closer  in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  in  Avinter 
particularly,  with  a  summer  temperature  higher 
than  that  of  tlie  cool-house,  and  not  varyingquite 
so  much  from  the  cool  one  in  temperature  in  win- 
ter. The  third,  or  tropical  house,  should  be  moist, 
very  moist  under  great  heat,  with  copious  ventila- 
tion when  summer  heat  prevails,  only  it  must  he 
shut  up  early,  and  should  never  liave  an  atmo- 
.■iphere  particularly  dry,  and  never  be  allowed  to 
get  too  cold  at  any  season. 

With  such  diverse  climates,  and  the  proper  ap- 
portioning of  the  plants  in  them,  and  a  keen  eye 
to  keep  down  insects,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
culture  of  the  great  body  of  Orchids  which  tlie 
people  admire.  One  thing  cannot  be  too  promi- 
nently pressed  forward,  and  that  is  atmospheric 
moisture.  The  want  of  this  is  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  plants.  I  often  think  there  is  a  bit  of 
heedlessness  about  some  growers  in  this  matter.  I 
do  not  say  that  neglect  for  a  day  or  two  will  do 
harm,  but  a  fortnight's  neglect  will  bring  about  a 
state  of  things  which  it  may  take  a  year  to  re- 
medy, and  the  plants'  health  will  be  irreparably 
injured.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  may  overdo  a 
house  with  moisture,  in  winter  particularlj',  but  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  do  it  in  summer.  Beware, 
however,  and  do  not  bathe  the  plants  overhead, 
nor  keep  them  in  a  condnuously  wet  state  over 
leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs.  When  I  say  the  grower 
can  scarcely  overdo  the  moisture  supply,  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  atmospheric  moisture;  the  moisture 
the  man  in  charge  distributes  over  the  tables  and 
jiaths,  &c  .  for  the  plants  to  take  up,  according  to 
heir  need. 

Watering. — Some  judgment  must  be  used  in 
watering  at  the  roots,  and  the  man  who  waters,  if  he 
does  not  know,  mustbeinstructedas  towhatkindof 
material  the  roots  are  embedded  in,  and  if  much 
moisture  be  needed.  It  will  take,  for  instance, 
four  times  the  quantity  of  water  to  give  an  ade- 
quate root-supply  to  a  Masdevallia  that  it  will  do 
to  a  Cattleya  unless  the  Cattleya  is  actually  sus- 
pended on  a  block  in  a  high,  airy  house.  The  i\Ias- 
devallia,  in  fact,  will  take  nearly  as  much  mois- 
ture, even  at  the  root,  as  you  can  give  it  during 
summer,  if  it  be  under-potted,  only  there  is  a  dan- 
ger that  if  the  moisture  lies  about  the  young  leads 
which  are  coming  up,  some  of  them  may  probably 
damp  off.  Mark  this,  they  abhor  anything  in  the 
shape  of  drought,  particularly  in  the  atmosphere, 
at  any  period  of  the  year.  Let  the  young  grower 
observe  particularly  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
one  of  the  golden  rules  of  Orchid  culture  is  the 
creation  and  keeping  up  of  a  moist  atmospheric 
medium  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  With  that  he  will  find  mere 
watering  at  the  root,  especially  of  plants  in  pots, 
not  so  absolutelj' essential,  that  is,  there  will  not 
be  the  same  need  for  so  much  of  it. — JAJIES 
Anderson,  in  Florist. 


NOTES  FKOM  THE  COLLEGE  GAKDENS, 
DUBLIN. 

Kecentlt,  while  going  over  to  the  International 
Horticultural  Show  in  Manchester,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  these  fine  old  gardens.  Passing,  on 
entering,  rare  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
eye  catches  the  mixed  herbaceous  borders,  contain- 
ing an  excellent  selection  of  good  hardy  tlowers, 
such  as  might  be  had,  for  interest  or  eft'ect,  in  any 
ordinary  garden — the  smaller  growing  towards 
the  margins  and  the  taller  inside,  gradually  un- 
dulating, yet  so  intermixed,  as  to  allow  full  play 
for  air  and  sun-light.  This  system  prevails  in  all 
the  borders.  There  were  some  good  Carnations  that 
would  pass  the  florist  test,  and  others  with  fringed 
margins,  such  as  Painted  Lady,  that  makes  one 
regret  that  any  arbitrary  rules  would  reject.  So  of 
Pansies  and  various  members  of  the  Dianthus 
family,  especially  two  single  Japanese,  superior 
to  anything  noticed  elsewhere.  In  partially  shaded 
nooks  here  and  there  you  see  a  rare  Primula,  or  a 
curious  Auricula,  having,  perhaios,  a  history  of  its 
own.  Though  having  seen  many  gardens  and  many 
hardy  collections,  the  most  varied  of  hardy  Primu- 
las are  here,  and  perfect  specimens  of  health — 
from  P.  acaulis  and  its  varieties  to  the  newer 
varieties  of  P.  cortusoides  or  Sieboldi  type  ;  tall 
Phloxes  in  the  background  alternate  with  Hele- 
nium  autumnale,  or  with  monster  Sunflowers  ; 
Aquilegias  with  the  Japan  Anemones ;  Dahlias  with 
the  new  early  flowering  perennial  Chrysanthe- 
mums, or,  perhaps,  as  interesting,  the  double 
Dahlia  with  the  new  single  Delphiniums  ;  the  Sal- 
vias and  Veronicas  with  CEnotheras  ;  Scabious  with 
Geums,  and  so  on  to  less  known  popular  flowers — 
the  interest  never  flags,  and  the  combinations  are 
ever  effective.  These  beds  and  borders  are  seldom 
stirred  except  to  get  a  top  dressing  or  to  remove 
weeds  or  decayed  leaves.  Bulbs  often  remain  for 
years  without  running  the  risk  of  being  split 
through  with  the  spade  of  a  "  workman  " — in  fact, 
autumn  Crocuses  were  already  bursting  up,  and 
when  the  summer  occupants  yield  to  King  Frost, 
bulbs  and  other  hardy  plants  takeup  the  taleof  per- 
petual beauty.  There  is  nothing  new,  to  be  sure,  in 
all  this,  but  still  people  complain  of  want  of  variety 
and  beauty  in  their  herbaceous  beds  and  borders. 
The  list  of  good  things  to  select  from  is  endless, 
as  one  can  see  here  any  time.  In  front  of  the 
houses  are  many  good  and  semi-tender  things 
rarely  seen  outside  after  such  a  winter  as  the  last; 
such  shrubs  as  Veronicas,  the  Mexican  Choisya 
ternata,  Amaryllis  Ackermanni,  with  great  vigor- 
ous flower  stalks,  just  done  blooming ;  Belladonna 
Lilies,  throwing  up  flower  stems ;  Crinum  ca- 
pense,  Schizostylis  andTritonias,  Pentstemons,  the 
old  Lobelia  cardinalis,  almost  wholly  decimated 
around  here  last  winter,  and  many  others  bearing 
testimony  to  the  soil,  aspect,  iind  mild  tempera- 
ture plants  enjoy  here.  I  cannot  pass  from  these 
borders  without  specially  noting  the  brilliant 
blooms  of  Tigridia  graudiflora,  just  opened  that 
morning,  flickered  like  a  meteor,  and  were  gone  on 
my  return  visit.  Mr.  Burbidge  intends  to  keep  his 
cool  houses  brilliant  in  winter,  and,  judging,  for 
instance,  from  the  appearance  of  100  yds.  of  a 
walk  covered  with  CJhrysijnthemums  in  a  hundred 
different  varieties,  this  will  be  an  easy  task  ;  not 
to  speak  of  admirably  grown  specimens  of  Cine- 
rarias in  pots,  and  the  large  freely  exposed  winter- 
flowering  greenhouse  plants.  Lilies,  like  many 
other  good  things,  are  a  speciality  here,  and  with- 
out wronging  any  party  I  saw  much  larger  blooms 
on  outdoor  L.  auratas,  L.  speciosum,  and  L.  longi- 
florum  here  than  indoors  when  I  crossed  the  chan- 
nel. I  noticed,  too,  a  rather  rare  Gladiolus  adjoin- 
ing, G.  purpurea,  one  of  Froebel's  hybrids,  received 
from  Mr.  Gumbleton,  Belgrove.  Convenient  are 
some  of  the  newer  single  Dahlias,  the  Cactus 
Dahlia  included,  and  not  f.\roff,  beautiful  blooms 
on  double  Pyrethrums  andthe  very  showy  Calendula 
officinalis,  to  which  I  may  add  Coreopsis  Burridge- 
ana.  We  found  Mr.  Burbidge  making  what  he 
called  an  Irisli  bog,  and  planting  it  with  its  peculiar 
occupants,  but  before  parting  from  my  favourite 
outdoor  hardy  plants,  I  should  have  noticed  the 
Edelweiss  (Gnaphalium  Leontopodium),  succeed- 
ing admirably,  planted  on  the  top  of  a  wall  with  some 


lime  and  other  rubbish  to  imitate  its  native  alpine 
habitat. 

Entering  the  houses,  one  is  struck  with  the  com- 
parative purity  of  the  atmosphere  as  compared 
with  the  stuffy,  impure  air  found  in  too  many.  This 
was  explained  to  us  afterwards  as  being  produced 
by  a  pneumaticprinciple  in  connection  with  heating 
and  the  ascension  of  heated  air,  while  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  folding  door  and  the  substitution  of  a 
screened  interlude  cold  currents  are  effectually 
ju'cvented,  while  there  is  always  a  complete 
absence  of  a  vitiated  medium  for  plant  life.  The 
splendid  green  healthy  appearance  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  Orchids,  Ferns,  &c.,  all  showed 
the  effect  of  this  attention.  Though  the  houses  are 
full  to  repletion,  and  though  in  most  of  them  a 
high  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  have  to  be 
maintained,  there  is  not  an  inch  of  a  drawn  stem 
or  a  prematurely  forced  flower.  You  see  a  grand  speci- 
men of  Phatenopsis  grandiflorajavanensis (Javan- 
ese variety)  bearing  fourteen  blooms  on  a  single 
break  or  spike,  and  learn  it  has  been  in  flower  for 
three  months ;  so  of  Masdevallias,  Cj'pripedium 
Lawrenceanum  (introduced  from  Borneo  by  Mr. 
Burbidge),  various  Cattleyas ;  and  in  cooler 
houses  a  number  of  Odontoglossums,  notably  that 
perhaps  best  0.  vexillarium,  Sophronitis,  Pleiones, 
Oncidiums,  Zygopetaliims,  Ccelogyne  cristata  and 
variety  C.  corrugata,  a  few  of  the  stronger  growing 
Dendrobiums,  Lycastes,  and  Disa  grandiflora. 
j\lr.  Burbidge  finds  less  trouble  from  thrip  with 
cool  treatment,  and  the  same  in  a  degree  is  true 
of  other  insect  pests.  The  number  of  curious 
plants  to  be  noticed  would  occupy  a  special 
number,  so  I  shall  finish  by  referring  to  the  rare 
Indian  Fern  (Actiniopteris  radiata),  Aralia  lepto- 
phylla,  gTafted;  Vitis  gongy lodes,  growing  inter- 
wards  ;  the  Water  Fern  (Ceiatopteristhalictroides), 
perhaps  the  only  one  having  roots  without  any 
epidermis  ;  the  Corkscrew  Eush  ;  the  Ouvirandra 
fenestralis,  plunged  and  growing  at  present  in 
washed  fibrous  loam.  I  cannot  ask  your  space  for 
a  reference  to  the  cool  houses.  Ferneries,  Palm 
houses,  &c.  W.  J.  M. 

Clonniii. 


Planting  at  Bournemouth.— Any  corre- 
spondent would  much  oblige  by  informing  me  to 
whom  I  should  apply  for  plants  ready  grown  for 
planting  out  a  new  garden  in  Bournemouth  for 
ornament  and  shelter.  Who  is  the  best  nursery- 
man for  Camellias  and  Vines  ?  Would  the  Lom- 
bardj'  Poplar,  and  the  Cupressus  sempernrens,  and 
Thuja  orientalis  survive  the  winters  of  Bourne- 
mouth ?  What  would  be  the  best  sheltering  trees 
and  shrubs  for  the  north-east  wind  ? — E.  B. 

Spenserian  flowers.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  translate  into  modern  floral  language  the 
Coronations  and  Sops-in-Wine,  the  pretty  Paunce, 
and  Chevisaunce,  which  figure  in  the  S/iejiherd'.i 
Calendar?  Are  Coronations  the  same  as  Carnations, 
coupled  as  they  are  with  Sops-in-Wine,  which  some 
writers  translate  Pinks  ?  The  pretty  Paunce  may 
mean  the  Pansy.  "  There  is  Pansies,  that's  for 
thoughts,"  said  poor  Ophelia.  But  what  can  we 
make  of  Chevisaunce  ?  which  Spenser  says. 

Shall  match  with  the  fair  flower-de-luce. 
— N. 

Farmers'  gardens. — Every  farmer  who  has 
a  garden  for  the  production  of  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  should  insist  on  two  points — a  rich 
soil  and  no  weeds.  The  first  is  attained  by  manur- 
ing each  year ;  the  second  by  not  occupying  more 
ground  than  can  be  kept  clean.  It  will  be  useless 
to  attempt  the  last  mentioned  requisite  exclusively 
by  hand  labour.  The  garden  must  be  laid  out  in 
lines,  so  that  the  cultivating  and  dressing  may  be 
done  with  horse  labour  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of 
human  work,  and  in  a  better  manner.  [What  is 
said  to  be  so  good  for  the  farmer  in  our  coutem- 
poraiy  the  Cumitrij  Gentleman  is  worth  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  gardeners  too.  There  is 
much  effort  wasted  on  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
days  are  past  when  it  was  a  flower  garden  too. 
It  scarcely  ever  gets  enough  attention  ;  all  the 
greater  need  therefore  tliat  the  labour  spent  on  it 
should  be  wholly  profitable.] 
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IIAVKUIIOLME  I'UIOin'. 
In  a  rather  flat  country,  tlioiin;h  by  no  means 
uninteresting,  four  miles  east  ofSIeaford,  stands 
Haverliolme  THory,  encompassed  by  a  well- 
timbered  park  of  some  oOO  acres,  and  containinn; 
a  large  herd  of  deer.  At  the  entrance  gate  tlie 
public  road  diverges  to  the  left,  skirting  the 
domain  wallforsomeliltledistance,  and  then  cut- 
ting in  again  passes  through  the  park,  separating 
the  I'riory  and  home  gronnds  from  the  kitchen 
gardens,  and  so  on  tlirough  Eveden  Wood  to  the 
pretty  village  of  Ewerley,  where  is  situated  one 
of  the  oldest  churches  possessing  one  of  the 
liighest  spires  in  the  country.  Tliere  was  achurch 
here  when  Doomsday  Book  was  compiled,  and 
the  spire  is  }7'2ft.  high.  The  Priory,  tlie  resi- 
dence of  the  Hon.  Finch  Ilatton,  is  a  handsome 


south  side,  and  a  lawn  tennis  piece  of  Grass  on 
the  west. 

The  conservatory,  externally  an  ornamen- 
tal ijuililiug,  adjoins  the  mansion,  but  1  need  not 
say  tliat,  like  most  of  the  houses  of  this  kind,  it 
is  totally  unfit  for  plant  ciillure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Camellias  or  Ferns,  to  wliich  jiurpose  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Ward,  informed  me  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  devote  it.  ]jike  all  the  old 
monkish  establishments  with  wliicli  I  am  ac- 
quainted, old  foundations  abound,  and  many 
interesting  relics  have  been  found.  Tlius,  in  the 
b:ic'i  of  the  conservatory,  forming  an  interesting 
feature,  parti}'  hidden  by  Ferns  and  creeping 
plants,  are  grouped  stones,  which  formed  tlie 
arched  doorway  of  the  old  I'riory  vestry  chapel, 
and  behind   the  conservatory,  forming  a  con- 


deal  of  havoc  among  the  shrubs  and  trees  here, 
even  the  common  Laurel  being  killed  to  the 
ground. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  is  an  excellent  one. 
It  contains  aliout  four  acre.s,  enclosed  by  sub- 
stantial walls,  (in  whicli  are  trained  one  of  the 
best  lot  of  I'ear  trees  1  have  ever  met  with.  It 
has  only  been  formed  .some  ten  or  twelve  years, 
therefore  the  trees  are  just  comings  into  their 
prime  ;  they  have  now  pretty  well  covered  the 
walls,  and  are  for  the  most  part  carrying  good 
crops  of  tine  fruit.  Both  the  east  walls  and  one 
west  one  are  devoted  to  Pears;  indeed.  Pears  and 
Apples  are  the  prime  feature  as  regards  fruits  of 
the  more  important  kinds.  As  I'eaohes  and  Apri- 
cots do  not  succeed  in  this  part  of  J^incolnshire 
in   the   open   air,   it  is  intended  to  devote  the 
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cistellated  building,  formerly  consisting  of  red 
brick,  but  some  .'iO  or  40  years  ago  it  was  cased 
with  stone,  which  has  given  it  a  modern  appear- 
ance. 

The  Flcwer  Garden  and  gronnls  wh'c'i 
surround  tlie  Prioiy  are  enclosed  by  an  orna- 
mental balustrade  wall,ai;d  a  broad  terrace  walk 
runs  by  its  side  on  the  western  and  soutliern 
fronts.  From  this  terrace  interesting  views  are 
obtained  of  tlie  surrounding-  cotintrv.  The  park 
is  for  the  most  part  flat,  but  to  the  south  and 
south-west,  after  trending  away  for  some  distance 
in  a  long  stretch  of  almost  level  turf,  the  ground 
gradually  ascends,  and  the  highest  parts  being- 
clothed  with  wood  still  further  add  to  their 
elevation.  The  ground  enclosed  near  the  Priory 
includes  a  pretty  flower  garden  on  turf  on   the 


Lai'i'e  Iluntiiigtlon  Willow  at  lliiverliulnu'  1  liujj. 

spicuous  feature  in  a  group  of  rockwork,  are  the 
mill-stones  which  ground  the  Corn  witii  which 
the  monks  made  their  bread — at  least,  so  speaks 
tradition.  There  is  in  the  conservatory  a  Fuch- 
sia planted  out  named  Lord  Bristol,  a  large 
.single  red  kind  which  has  ascended  into  the 
roof  and  tlirown  out  a  dense  mass  of  flowers.  It 
is  about  .'ID  ft.  higli  and  upwards  of  20  years  old. 
Neartheconservatory  and  .somewhat  in  the  rear  is 
an  aviary,  enclosing-  an  interesting  pair  of  brown 
eagles  which  the  IIon.Mr.Fincli  Hat  ton  captured 
in  Scotland  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  spots  at  Ilaverholme,  es- 
pecially to  visitors  of  aniifiuarian  taste,  is  the 
ancient  cemetery,  east  of  the  mansion.  It  has  an 
irregular  outline,  and  is  surrounded  by  belts  of 
shrubs-  The  last  -ivinter's  fros*  lias  made  a  good 
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Peach  wall,  some  l-")0  ft.  long,  to  a  range  of 
Vineries.  On  the  -walls  I  noticed  fine  crops  of  the 
following  kinds  of  Pears,  viz.,  Loui.se  Bonne  of 
Jersev,  Marie  Loui.se,  Winter  Nelis,  (ilmi  Mor- 
ceau,  British  (^ueen.Beurre  Itance,  Brown  I'.eurre, 
(^iansel's  P.ergamot,  Beurre  Bosc.  Tliisgaiden  is 
approached  through  ornamental  iron  gatfS,  and 
has  a  central  wide  (irasspath,  bounded  on  each 
side  bv  pyramidal  Pears  and  .Vpples  from  1")  ft. 
to  20  "ft."  high,  and  exceedingly  hand.-iome  and 
prolific.  The  soil  hereabout  is  a  heavy  loam 
restino-  on  clay,  but  deep  trencliing  and  the  in- 
termixture ofashes  and  other  ameliorating  sub- 
stances have  brought  it  up  to  a  fir.st-rate  con- 
dition, as  was  shown  by  the  crops  of  vegetables 
which  were  evervthing  that  could  bo  desired. 
The  pyramid  and"  dwarf  Apple  trees  were  quite 
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a  picture,  so  fertile  were  the_y.  Stirling  Castle, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Lord 
Suffieid,  Warner's  King,  Cox's  Pomona,  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  Fearn's  Pippin, Sturmer  Pippin,  and 
Ribston  Pippin  were  especially  noticeable. 
Strawberries  are  lareely  grown,  the  soil  being 
suitable  for  them,  and  about  l-'SOO  pots  are  forced 
in  spring.  Mr.  Ward  only  grows  one  kind  for 
this  purpose,  viz.,  Sir.T.  Paxton.  He  also  spoke 
bighly  of  Oxonian  as  a  rather  late  variety  in  the 
open  "air.  The  glass  erections  are  not  at  present 
numerous;  they  are  two  Peach  houses  and  a 
number  of  low  forcing  houses  or  pits  fort 'u- 
cumbers,  and  for  wintering  bedding  plants  in, 
and  a  span-roofed  house  devoted  to  a  collection 
of  dinner-table  plants.  A  good  range  of  sheds 
and  offices  has  been  built,  and  doubtless  the 
glass  erections  will  in  due  time  be  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  rest  of  the  garden. 

Large  AVili.ow.— On  the  north  side,  out- 
side the  walls,  is  rather  a  pretty  Grass  plot, 
with  a  pleasant  outlook  bounded  by  a  low  Yew 
hedge  and  a  flower  border  called  Lady  Evaline's 
garden.  And  a  little  further  on  in  the  park, 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  Ilaverbolme 
Wood,  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  largest. 
Willows  in  the  country,  illustrations  of  which 


parcntlv  one  of  the  most  remarkable  metamor- 
phoses that  has  ever  been  effected  in  a  simple 
flower  by  the  horticulturist  or  hybridist.  Six  dis- 
tinct and  well-marked  colours  have  been  obtained 
and  definitely  fixed  by  llerr  Lorenz  in  these  hand- 
some novelties  wliich  we  may  hope  soon  to  wel- 
come to  our  British  flower  gardens ;  tbey  are  re- 
spectively :  No.  1,  elarct  red  with  white  segments  ; 
2,  amaranth  red  with  yellow  segments  ;  H,  golden 
yellow  with  claret  red  heart :  4,  golden  yellow 
with  amaranth  red  heart ;  5,  purple  with  yellow 
segments  ;  6,  pure  yellow. — W.  E.  G. 


BOOKS. 


Country  Pleasures  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  Cieorge  Milner.  London  : Longmans. — This  is 
one  of  a  crop  of  feeble  books  which  deal  with  rural 
life  and  gardening  in  a  feeble,purposeless  way  .The 
writer  feels  some  such  pleasant  sensations  about 
these  matters  as  are  commonly  felt,  and  by  some 
unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances  is 
induced  to  express  them  in  print.  No  one  fresh 
or  new  idea  is  obtainable  out  of  such  produc- 
tions, the  writers  of  which  have  probably  more 
money  than  brains,  and  pay  for  the  printing  of 
the  tw-addle,  or  find  a  silly  publisher.  As  regards 
gardening,  they  have  a  general  impression  that 


Trunk  of  large  NVilljw  at  Haverholme  Priory. 


are  liere  given  :  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground  it 
measures  27  ft. 4  in.  round;  at 4 ft.  it  is  20ft.  0  in.; 
but  at  7  ft.,  owing  to  the  protruberencesatthe 
base  of  the  limbs  it  is  28  ft.  in  circumference.  About 
8  ft.  from  the  ground  it  breaks  into  8  large  limbs, 
each  equal  to  an  ordinary  sized  tree.  The  spread 
of  branches  is  on  one  side  40  ft.  and  28  ft.  on 
the  other,  and  the  tree,  which  is  of  the  Hunting- 
don species,  is  about  40  ft.  high.  It  is  perfectly 
sound  in  body  and  limb  and  quite  healthy, 
though  its  age  is  given  as  1000  years.  It  stands 
on  a  slight  elevation,  very  lilie  the  bank  of  a 
forked  river ;  indeed,  one  can  easily  trace  an  in- 
dentation in  the  surface,  probably  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  river  Slea.  E.  Hobday. 


Gaillardia  picta  Lorenziana. — Under 
this  name  is  described  in  the  number  of  Z'lllns- 
tration  Horticole  for  the  current  month,  with  an 
admirably  executed  illustrative  woodcut.anew  and 
apparently  most  beautiful  race  of  this  well  known 
and  ornamental  hardy  border  perennial.  To  Herr 
Carl  Lorenz,  of  Erfurt,  in  Prussia,  we  are  indebted 
for  these  acquisitions  to  our  hardy  garden,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  altogether  transformed  from 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  old  Gaillardia  picta,  the 
outer  or  ray  petals  having  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  usually  flat  centre  being  developed  into 
a  perfectly  spherical  mass  of  distinct  florets,  ap- 


it  mierht  in  certain  cases  be  better,  but  bow  to 
make"  it  so  they  say  not ;  of  the  progress  being 
made  or  possible  they  know  not  an  iota.  Any 
progress  they  seem  to  "have  a  liking  for  is  that  of 
the  crawfish  order,  which  goes  backwards,  and 
they  maunder  about  old  English  gardens  with- 
out, however,  taking  any  practical  lesson  from 
them.  Poor  Alfred  Smee  with  his  chapter  on 
the  wild  goose  flying  over  tlie  garden,  but  never 
alighting  therein,  was  a  genius  compared  to  some 
recent  writers.  That  we  are  not  exaggerating 
in  any  degree,  the  following  extract  from  this 
book  ■will  show  :  "  During  this  hot  weather  the 
ducks  seemed  to  have  a  fine  time  of  it.  They 
were  on  the  pond  all  day,  and  I  should  think 
for  most  of  the  night.  Generally  they  were  occu- 
pied in  swimming  quietly  round  the  shady  edge, 
and  in  catching  certain  flies  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  interstices  of  an  old  brick  embank- 
ment ;  but  occasionally  they  varied  the  mono- 
tony of  this  proceedmg  by  turning  up  their  tails 
and  bobbing  under  the  water  in  that  ungraceful 
and  laughable  fashion  which  is  one  of  their  pe- 
culiarities." 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS  KECEIVED. 
Rapport  sur  les  Produits  Agricoles  non  Alimentairesde 
rExposition  Universelle  Internationale  de  187S  it  Paris  ; 
par  M.  Vilmorin,  Ancien  Juge  Suppliant  au Tribunal  de 
Commerce  de  la  Seine. 


CATALOG l"ES  RECEIVED. 

Harrison  and  Son '3  (Leicester)  list  of  Fluweiing  Bulbs 
for  1881. 

Geo.  Cooling  and  Son's  (Bath)  Autumn  Bulb  Catalogue 
for  1881. 

.Toaeph  Schwartz's  (Lj'ons)  list  of  New  Roses. 

Isaac  Davies'  (Ornisiiirk)  select  list  of  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  for  1 881-5"  1!. 

Young,  Oakenhead  &  Co.'s  (Cork)  Autumn  Bulb  and 
Seed  Catalogue  for  18S1. 

Wni.  B.  llartland's  (Cork)  Autumn  Catali  gue  of  Dutch 
Bulbs. 

Osborn  A  Son's  (Fulhani)  Fruit  tree  Catalogue  for  1881- 
82. 

Slierratt  &  Pointon's  (Congleton)  Catalogue  of  Dutch 
Elnwer  Roots  for  1881. 

Jules  de  Cock's  (Glieut)  Catalogue  of  Specialties  in  the 
way  of  Azaleas,  f'amellias,  Dracjenas,  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
other  ornamental  plants. 

W'm.  Paul*  Son's  (Waltham  Cross)  Catalogue  of  Roses 
for  15S1-S2. 

.Samuel  Yates'  (Manchester)  Catalogue  of  Flowering 
Bulbs. 

.tames  Yates'  (Stockpoi-t)  Illnslrated  Catalogue  of  Dutch, 
Frencli,  and  German  Flower  BuUis. 

Ale.T.  .T.  A.  Biuces  (Church  Road,  Manchester)  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  other  bulbs  and  Flower  Roots. 

\Vm.  Rumsey's  (Waltham  Cross)  Catalogue  of  Roses, 
trees,  shrubs,  fruit  trees,  ttc. 

K.  H.  Vertegans'  (Edgbaston)  list  of  Dutch  bulbs  and 
other  spring  flowering  plants. 


LATE  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 

Glass  dust  for  frosting'.— Where  can  I  procure  some 
glass  dust  for  frosting  leaves  in  decorating '.'—C.  W. 

Seedling  Dahlia.— H'.  Hendcr.— Sol  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  aijpaiently  a  useful  variety. 

Ampelopsis.— /i.  J/.— They  really  belong  to  shrubs, 
and  will  not  be  forgotten  in  another  book. 

A .  Z).— The  work  is  already  the  cheapest  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  and  the  liroader  margin  would  make  it  expensive. 
We  do  not  think  there  wo\lld  be  any  general  demand  for  it. 

Notice  to  leave.— Will  some  of  your  legal  correspon- 
dents inform  me  how  long  a  notice  to  leave  a  head-gardener 
residing  on  the  place  can  demand';— W.  S. 

Double  Petunias.— I'o"»?,  Oakenhead  J-  Co.,  Cork. 
—The  Bowers  font  from  seed  sown  in  February  are  in  every 
way  excellent— large,  very  double,  and  though  chiefly 
light  kinds,  well  varied  in  colour. 

Plants  for  an  exposed  position.— What  sort  of 
plants  would  suit  au  exposed  po^i^ion  (that  is,  exposeil  in 
summer  to  the  .sun's  rays),  so  that  they  would  stand  heat 
anri  drought,  not  needing  water  more  than  twice  a  week? 
-County  Down  amateur. 

■Venus'  Fly  Trap.— By  a  typographical  error  or 
otherwise,  in  your  last  issue  the  name  of  the  grower  of 
these  much  admired  plants,  shown  at  the  late  Manchester 
Exhibition,  is  given  as  Mr.  paishaw.  It  should  be  Mr.  J. 
Forshaw,  of  Fulwood  Park,  Preston,  Lancashire.— J.  B.  J. 

Planting  'Vines.  -^.B.—By  all  means  plant  the  Vines 
in  front  of  the  hot-water  pipes,  about  6  in.  from  them,  so 
that  the  cold  air  passes  over  the  pipes  before  it  reaches 
the  'Vines,  and  that  enables  you  to  have  a  shelf  over  the 
pipes  for  French  Beans,  Strawberries,  cSc— M. 

Mulching  fruit  trees-— In  The  Garden  (p.  311) 
"Clonmel"  is  rccnmnu'iidcd  t)  give  his  small  fruits  a 
heavy  mulch  of  good  farmy.-ird  manure.  Can  any  one  tell 
me  if  there  is  any  artificial  manure  which  would  be  as 
efflcacious,  as  I  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  manure? 
—¥.  C. 

Death's-head  moth— Will  "J.  B.  (see  Garpes, 
Augutt  20)  kindlv  forward  some  caterpillar  of  this  moth 
to  The  (Jardens.  Sondes  Place,  Dorking?  Stamps  will  be 
sent  by  return  to  defr.ay  expenses.  It  is  a  species  greatly 
needed  to  improve  a  collection.— COLLECTOR. 

Shrubs  under  Beech  trees.— What  shrubs  or 
plants  will  grow  well  under  Beech  trees?  There  are,  I 
believe,  but  few  that  will  succeed.  Will  any  of  the  follow- 
ing thrive  :  Berberis,  Hypericum,  Furze,  Broom,  Daffodils, 
or  any  bulbous  plants.  Privet,  Ribes,  Lilies  of  the  Valley  1 
—A.  E. 

[When  once  ■n'ell  established,  all  the  following 
do  remarkably  well,  viz.,  all  the  ponticum  varie- 
ties of  Rhododendrons,  Berberis  japonica  and 
Aquifolium,  Ruscus  aculeatus  (Butcher's  Broom), 
Hypericum  (the  common  8t.  John's  Wort),  and 
Cotoneaster  microphylla.  Privet  and  Bibes  do  mo- 
derately well  only,  and  the  only  bulbs  that  thrive 
in  such  positions  are  DafEodils  and  Snowdrops.— 
W.  W.] 

Barren  Plum  trees.— ily  Plum  trees  have  for  years 
borne  no  fruit.  They  are  always  full  of  blossom  at  the 
proper  season,  and  have  been  taken  up  and  root  pruned, 
well  manured,  and  still  no  results.— Rkader. 

[As  there  is  always  plenty  of  blossom,  we  sur- 
mise that  it  gets  destroyed  by  frost  or  cutting 
winds  ;  most  probably  the  latter  if  the  exposure  is 
north  or  east.  Should  "this  prove  correct,  the  remedy 
of  course  is  protection  to  the  trees  when  in  blos- 
som. If  the  fruit  sets,  and  yet  fails  to  swell,  the 
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cause  may  arise  from  defective  root  action,  owing 
to  a  .soddeued  state  of  the  ground,  or  it  may  be 
the  very  opposite — over  dryness  ;  but  without  see- 
ing the  trees  and  conditions  under  which  they  are 
growing  it  is  difficult  to  answer  such  a  question 
satisfactorily.— \V.  W.] 

Apples.— Kindly  name  about  a  dozen  good  kinds,  say 
six  dessert  and  six  kitchen,  to  Kive  a  succession  of  fruit 
from  August  to  Feln'uary  or  March.  1  should  like  the 
Borts  to  be  good  croppers  and  of  good  constitutions,  as  ray 
ground  is  somewhat  exposed  to  the  east  wind,  but  other- 
wise, I  believe,  favourable  for  Apple  culture.— S.  C. 

[You  will  tind  all  tlie  following  good  growers 
free  bearers,  and  of  the  best  quality  in  their  re-' 
spective  classes.  They  are  named  in  the  order  in 
which  they  ripen  ;  Kitchen  Apples— Lord  Suffield, 
Cellini,  Hawthornden,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  War- 
ner's King,  and  Hambledon  Deux  Ans.  Dessert — 
Devonsliire  Quarrenden,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Margil,  Piibston  Pippin,  and 
Cockle  Pippin.— W.  AV.] 

A  book  on  soils.— ^\^lat  U  the  best  fmm  the 
point  of  view  of  cultivation  and  geological  facts  rather 
than  analysis?  One  that  would  go  into  the  distribution  of 
good  and  bad  soils  in  these  islands  desirable.— J. 

[There  is  no  such  book  as  you  describe.  A  good 
work  on  the  subject  is  very  desirable.  The  Geo- 
logical Department  in  Jennyn  Street  are  bringing 
out  surface  geological  maps,  showing  the  nature 
of  the  soils  and  how  derived,  whether  by  decom- 
position of  the  beds  below  or  from  drift. — Ed  ] 

Names  of  fruit.— C.  ii.— Apparently  the  Summer 
Strawberry.— —4.  C.  B.—l,  Marie  Louise  ;  2,  Easter 
-Beurre  ;  3,  Old  Colniar  ;  4,  Brown  lieurr^. 

Names  of  Plants.— T('.  //.  Piltoum.~%  Thujopsis 
dolobrata  variegata  ;  4,  (,'ryptomeria  elegans  ;  5,  Picea  no- 
bilis ;  0,  Picea  Nordmanniana;  7,  Abies  excelsa  pumila 
glauca ;  8,  Abies  sitchensis;  9,  Picea  lasiocarpa ;  11, 
Escallonia  macrantha  ;  12,  Cratiegus  pyracantha  ;  1  and  3 
cannot  be  named  without  cones.  Four  only  should  be 
sent  in  future  for  naming  at  one  time. J.  Z>.— Polygo- 
num   cuspidatum. Beta.—l,     Funkia    grandiflora;    2, 

Thuja  of  some  sort ;  cannot  say  which  from  the  small 
sample  sent. J.  P.— Apple,  Red  or  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden.  //.  H.  r.—Lasiandra  macrantha  ;  Ferns,  1  and 

2  camiot  name  from  the  small  morsels,  without  spores, 

sent. W.  C— Verbasanii  BIattaria(Moth  Mullein),  rare. 

■ D.Scott  .—The  White  Elder,  Clethra  alnifulia.  The  Sun- 
flower is,  we  should  say,  larger  than  is  usual. Sub.—Ma.c- 

leayacordata. — E.  C.  (J/ffWoit')-- Aclepiascurassavica;  the 

scrap  not  in  flower  is  Rhipsalis  salicornioides. Patter- 

(ftile, — Rubus  odoratus. R.  Sfiatr. — 1,  Hyocyamus  niger 

(Henbane);  2,  Lunaria  biennis  (Honesty);  others  too  much 

withered. ^fcL.  — Davallia    dissecta. Maxwell  —1, 

Hedysarum  coronarium;   2,  Medicago  lupulina;  3,  Trifo- 

lium  minus. ■/.  J5.— Salix  reptns  var.  argentea,  Lysima- 

chiathyrsiflora.——//fmii7//a7/i.— Double  Petunia  seedling, 

nothing  uncommon. G.  /*nft.— Apparently  a  species  of 

Kuonymus,  but  we  cannot  name  from  leaves  alone. E. 

Molijncux.—\,  Chelone  obliqua ;  2,  Helenium  autumnale  ; 
3,  Physostegia  irabricata  ;  4,  Dianthus  hybridus  var.— -J^. 
JD.— 2,  apparently  Photinia  serrulata ;  4,  Hedera  chryso 

phylla;  5,  Salvia  Grahami  ;   others  next  week. Mac— 

Silene  Armeria.— — T.  /\»W^e;j.— Sambucus  racemosa  (scar- 
let-berried Killer). T.  B.  TJrofr?:.— Abelia  rupestris.- — 

W.  r.— 1,  Impatieus  glandulifera ;  2,  Verbascum  phlo- 
moides  ;  3,  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl. ;  4,  Campanula 
grandis;  5,  Chrysanthemum  segetum  ;  6,  Calliopsis  tinc- 
toria;  7,  Tradescantia  pilosa  ;  S,\'urapanula  Grossecki. 


SOCIETIES. 


IXTERXATIONAL  POTATO  t^HOW. 
The  Seventh  Annual  Totato  Exhibition,  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  was  opened  on  Tuesdaj'  last 
by  the  Lord  Mayo'-.  The  display,  which  was  an 
extensive  one,  was  arranged  in  tiie  nave  between 
the  central  transept  and  the  tropical  department, 
and  the  exhibits  in  tlie  different  classes  were  on 
two  long  tables  divided  by  a  line  of  ornamental 
plants. 

Class  A  was  represented  by  about  210  dishes 
of  perhaps  the  finest  Potatoes  ever  shown — a  re- 
mark especially  applicable  to  tlie  first  prize  lot 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Ellington,  of  Soham.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  following  varieties,  viz.,  Blanchard, 
Magnum  Boniim,  Kresee's  Prolific,  Purple  King, 
Trophy,  Triumph,  Wiltshire  Snowflake,  School- 
master, Beauty  of  Hebron,  Covent  Garden  Perfec- 
tion, Grampian,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Porter's  Ex- 
celsior, Early  King,  lieauty  of  Kent,  Manhattan, 
Matchless,  Pride  of  America,  International  Kidney, 
Jackson's  White  Kidney,  Kector  of  Woodstock, 
Paterson's  Victoria,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Bed- 
font  Prolific. 

Class  B,  still  more  strongly  represented,  con- 


tained over  60  exhibits.  In  this  class  the  first 
prijfi  was  awarded  to  Mr.  JIatthew.s,  of  Sitting- 
bourne,  for  the  following  varieties,  viz.,  School- 
master, Beauty  of  Hebron,  Pride  of  America,  Man- 
hattan, Woodstock  Kidney,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
Triumph,  Holborn  Favourite,  Porters  Excelsior, 
Pride  of  Ontario,  Hector  of  Woodstock,  Trophy, 
and  others. 

Class  C. — The  best  were  the  following  varie- 
ties, viz.,  Bedfont  Prolific,  Blanchard,  Early  King, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Schoolmaster,  Grampian,  Vicar 
of  ;Laleham,  Magnum  Bonum,  Paterson's  Excelsior, 
Woodstock  Kidney,  CoventGarden  Perfection, and 
Manhattan. 

Class  D. — Some  very  excellent  collections  were 
exhibited  in  this  class,  in  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  following  varieties,  viz.,  Trophy, 
Pride  of  Ontario,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Rose, 
Manhattan,  Matchless,  Snowflake,  Salmon  Kid- 
ney, and  Surprise. 

Class  E. — The  first  prize  here  went  to  Salmon 
Kidney,  Model,  Lye's  Favourite,  McKinlay's  Pride, 
American  Purple,  and  Edgcott  Seeilling. 

The  nurserymen's  collections,  which  were  very 
fine,  were  arranged  on  tables  on  each  side  of  the 
classes  for  competition.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Beading,  had  a  collection  of  over  100  distinct 
varieties,  consisting  of  all  the  best  known  sorts  in 
cultivation.  The  collection  included  Sutton's  Wood- 
stock Kidney,  IMagnum  Bonum,  which  has  this 
season  again  maintained  its  good  name  as  a  disease 
resisting  variety.  Beading  Hero,  Improved  Early 
Ashleaf,  Fillbasket,  Schoolmaster,  and  others.  In 
this  collection  were  also  a  number  of  seedlings, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  proved  by  tlie 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  been  awarded 
certificates.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
showed  over  100  varieties — examples  of  ordinary 
average  field  culture,  thus  exhibiting  what  growers 
might  expect  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Co.,  Wordsley,  exhibited  a  re- 
markably well-grown  selection,  prominent  in  which 
were  heaps  of  Schoolmaster  and  Magnum  Bonum, 
Messrs.  Hooper  had  a  grand  heap  of  Queen  of  the 
Valley,  wholly  the  jiroduce  of  one  tuber.  Jlessrs. 
Lee  also  showed  a  fine  collection  from  Elthara  ; 
and  from  the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
dens at  Chiswick  came  an  interesting  representa- 
tive collection.  Mr.  Fenn,  of  Sulhamstead,  late 
Woodstock,  sent  a  collection  of  30  seedlings,  many 
of  much  promise. 

Generally  the  show  may  be  considered  equal  to 
that  of  any  former  year,  though  the  entries  were 
not  so  numerous  as  we  have  known  them  to  be, 
owing  perhaps  to  many  of  the  usual  exhibitors 
having  recently  shown  at  Manchester.  In  finish 
and  beauty  the  diifercnt  samples  were  not  quite 
equal  to  those  of  former  years,  many  varieties 
being  rougher  in  the  skin,  probably  owing  to  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  weather  during  the  growing 
season,  but  in  quality  and  firmness  the  crop 
seemed  to  be  above  the  average. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son  exhibited  fine  collections  of  Apples — about 
1.50  named  varieties  on  each  table.  Mr.  Cannell 
exhibited  fine  stands  of  Dahlias — show,  fancy, 
pompone  (single)  in  all  colours,  and  a  group  of 
what  is  called  the  Cactus  Dahlia;  also  a  fine  col- 
lection of  cut  blooms  of  Verbenas. 

Prize  List. 

Class  A. — Twenty-four  varieties  of  Potatoes,  nine  tubers 
of  each  (open).  —First  prize,  £10  lOs-,  W.  KllinEton,  Slildcn- 
hall,  Soham;  second  prize,  £7  7s..  W.  Kerr,  Dumfries; 
third  prize,  £5  5s..  .Tames  Lye,  Market  Lavington  ;  fourth 
prize,  £S  3s.,  W.  I'inlay,  Banbury ;  fifth  prize,  £2  2a.,  Jas. 
Millen,  Newbury  ;  sixth  priz.e,  £1  Is.,  E.  H.  Gribble, 
Maidenhead.  The  first  prize  in  tliis  class  is  given  by  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn  ;  the  remainder  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  who  contributed  thirty-five 
guineas  to  the  prize  fund. 

Class  B.— Eighteen  varieties  of  Potatoes,  open  to  noble- 
men's and  gentlemen's  gardeners  only.— First  prize,  £7  7s  , 
James  .^^atthews,  .Sittingbonrne  ;  second  prize.  £."). 5s.,  W. 
Crump,  Woodstock  ;  third  prize,  £4  48.,  Jas.  Millen  ;  fourth 
prize,  £3  Si.,  Jas.  Lye;  fifth  prize,  £2  2s.,  W.  Finlay;  sixth 
prize,  £1  Is.,  T.  Cooper,  Saxmundham.  All  the  prizes  in 
this  class  are  given  (in  medals,  plate,  or  money)  by  Messi-s. 
Sutton  ct  Sons,  seedsmen,  Reading. 

Cla,ss  C— Twelve  dishes  of  Potatoes, -English  varieties, 
(open).— First  prize,  £6  lis.,  W.  Ellington  ;  second  prize, 
£4  10s.,  W.  Crump  ;  third  prize,  £3  lOs,  James  Lye  ;  fourth 
prize,  £2  ins.,  John  Reid,  Ayr,  N.B. ;  fifth  prize.  £1  loi., 
.lames  Matthews;  sixth  prize,  l.ls.,  W.  Kerr.  The  llrst  prize 
in  this  class  is  given  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  *  Co. ;  the 


tecond  prize  by  Vice-President  Mr.  Alderman  Hadley  ; 
the  third  prize  by  Messrs.  George  ('re  ,t  Co..  Bonnybridge  ; 
the  fourth  prize  by  Messrs.  Kerr  <V  Fotheringham,  Dum- 
fties. 

Class  D.— Nine  dishes  of  Potatoes.  American  varieties 
(open).— first  prize,  £5  6s.,  W.  Finlav  ;  second  prize,  £4 
4s.,  W.  Kerr  ;  third  prize,  £3  3s  ,  .Messrs.  Lott  A  Hart, 
Faversham  ;  fourth  prize,  £2  23.,  W.  Sedge,  Sittingbourne  ; 
fifth  prize,  £1  Is.,  J.  Reid.  The  first  prize  In  this  class 
is  given  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  New  \'ork  ;  the 
second  prize  by  Vice-President  James  Abblss.  Fsi..  .LP.  ; 
the  third  prize  by  Messrs.  Jtarr  it  Stigden.  Coient  t;a-- 
den  ;  the  Fourth  prize  by  the  late  Mr.  Jii-Sheritf  Woollo- 
ton 

Class  E.— Six  dishes  of  Potatoes  (open).  —  Firs' prize, 
£4  4s.,  W.  F'inlay  ;  sccontl  prize,  £3  33.,  L  Stanton  :  tliird 
prize,  £2  2s.,  F.  Miller  ;  fourth  prize,  £1  Is.,  W.  Crump  ; 
fifth  prize,  lus.  6d  ,  G.  Bloxham.  The  first  prize  in  this  dasj 
is  given  by  Vice-President  Peter  McKinlay,  lv><i,  ;  the 
second  prize  by  Vice-President  L.  Fawell,  Ksii  ;  til's 
third  prize  by  William  HoUoway,  Esq.,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. 

Class  F.— Three  di.shes  of  Potatoes,  distinct  new  varie- 
ties (including  one  dish  of  Matchless),  in  commerce,  not 
ottered  to  the  public  before  season  ISSi)  (open).— First 
prize,  £2  lOs.,  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing:  second 
prize,  £2,  W.  Kerr;  third  Prize,  £1,  F.  Miller;  fourth 
prize, ilOs.,  J.  Reid.  All  the  prizes  in  this  class  aic  given  by 
.Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden. 

Class  G. — Three  dishes  of  white  round  Potatoes  (open). 
— First  prize,  £2,  W.  Kerr;  second  prize,  £1  10s.,  Ja», 
Matthews  ;  third  prize,  £1,  F.  Miller;  fourth  prize,  lOs  , 
W.  Ellington.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  is  given  by 
George  Wright,  >sfi.,  F'alkirk ;  the  remainder  by  the 
Amies'  Chemical  Slanure  Company. 

Cla.ss  H.— Three  dishes  of  coloured  round  Potatoes 
(open).  —  First  jrize,  £2,  W.  Ellington;  second  prize, 
£1  10s.,  W.  Kerr  ;  third  prize,  £1,  F.  Miller  ;  fourth  prize, 
lOs.,  H.  E.  Gribble.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  is  jiven  by 
Mr.  Richard  bean,  Kaling, 

Class  I.  — Three  dishes  of  white  Kidney  Potatoes,  to  in- 
clude a  dish  of  Wiltshire  Snowfiake,  nine  tubers  of  each 
(open).— First  prize,  £2,  R.  Dean  ;  second  prize,  £1  10s.,  F. 
Miller;  third  prize,  £1,  Thos.  Pickworth  ;  fourth  prize, 
IDs.,  J.  WormleiglitoUj^  Northampton.  All  the  prizes  in 
this  class  are  given  by  Xlessrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Norwich. 

Class  K. —  Three  dishes  of  coloured  Kidney  Potatoes 
(open). — First  prize,  £2,  W.  Kerr;  second  prize,  £1  I'ls  , 
James  JIatthews  ;  third  prize,  £1,  M'.  Ellington  ;  fourth 
prize,  IDs.,  T.  H.  Hill,  Witbani.  The  first  prize  in  this 
class  is  given  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester. 

Class  L. — Dish  of  Sutton's  Magnum  I'onum  Potato,  nine 
tubers. — F'irst  prize,  £l  Is.,  B.  West;  second  prize,  153., 
Cbas.  Ross;  third  prize.  lOs.  6d.,  P.  Cornish,  Enfield  ; 
fourth  prize,  7s.  6d.,  F.  Miller.  All  the  prizes  in  this  class 
are  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 

Class  M.— Dish  of  Schoolmaster  Potato,  nine  tubers 
(open). — First  prize.  £1  Is.,  G.  Bloxham  ;  second  prize,  l.^i'., 
L.  Stanton;  third  prize.  lOs.  6d.,  W.  f:ilington ;  fourth 
prize,  7s.  Cd.,  James  Millen.  All  the  prizes  in  this  class  are 
given  by  Messrs.  Webb  A  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Class  N. — Dish  of  Sutton's  Woodstoclc  Kidney  Potato, 
nine  tubers. — First  prize,  £1  Is.,  L.  Stanton  ;  second  prize, 
15s.,  F.  Miller;  third  prize,  lOs,  6d.,  C.  W.  Howard  ;  fourth 
prize,  73.  Od.,  W.  Finlay.  All  the  prizes  in  this  class  ax>e 
given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  tt  Sons. 

Class  <:>.- Dish  of  Reading  Abbey  Potato,  nine  tubers. — 
First  prize,  £1  Is.,  James  Millen  ;  second  prize,  15s.,  W. 
Finlay;  third  prize,  10s.  Gd.,  James  Matthews;  fourth 
prize,  7s.  6d.,  C.  Ross.  All  the  prizes  in  this  class  are  given 
by  Jlessrs.  Sutton  A  Sons. 


HARBOKNE  POTATO  EXHIBITION. 

Sept.  16  and  17. 

As  a  whole  this  show  was  an  exceedingly  good 
one,  the  tubers  throughout  being  of  fine  quality 
and  of  equal  size.  Some  1300  dishes  were  staged 
for  competition.  The  premier  prize,  a  silver  cup, 
value  i.'7  7s.,  offered  for  the  best  collection  of 
12  dishes,  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  C.Cox,  Bodicote, 
near  Banbury,  with  a  fine  collection.  His  leading 
kinds  were  Woodstock  Kidney,  International  Kid- 
ney, King  Noble,  a  grand  dish.  Wonderful  Red,  very 
fine,  Edgcott  Seedling,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Howard,  of  Canterbury,  made  a  good  second. 
In  the  next  class  Mr.G.  Branstonwas  first  with  fine 
dishes  of  Triumph,  International  Kidney,  Wood- 
stock Kidney,  very  fine  :  Covent  Garden  Perfec- 
tion, and  Blanchard.  Mr.  C.  Cox  came  second.  In 
the  thin!  class  for  four  dishes,  two  of  round  and 
two  of  kidney,  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard  came  first  with 
Schoolmaster,  International  Kidney,  Scotch  Blue, 
and  Trophy ;  second,  Mr.G.  Branston.  In  the  fourth 
class,  for  a  dish  of  any  new  variety  sent  out  in 
1880,  Mr.  Cos  came  fir.st  with  Holborn  Favourite 
(syn.,  American  Favourite),  Jlr.  J.  Salt  being 
second  witli  St.  Patrick.  There  were  fourteen  ex- 
hibitors in  this  class.  Among  the  best  kinds  were 
noticeable  Sutton's  Beading  Hero,  Pride  of 
America,  and  Wiltshire  Snowflake.  For  two  dishes 
of  cooked  Potatoes,  one  round  and  one  kidney, 
the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Deanon  for  Magna  ii 
Bonum  and  Schoolmaster. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
AVliieli  does  mend  Natnre  :  cliMnge  it  rather :  hut 
TuE  AUT  ITSKLF  IS  NATUiiE."— S/ia*i;sjx'a«. 


FEMALE  LABOUR  IN  GARDENS. 

rKETlNENT  remarks  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  respecting  the  waste  of  labour  in  gar- 
dens, but  I  think  so  far  the  direction  in  \yliich 
tlie  greatest  waste  occurs  has  not  been  pointed 
out.  It  has  often  struck  mo  as  a  real  waste  of 
physical  power  to  see  a  6-ft.  man  sitting  on  a 
bench  sponging  plants,  or  pricking  out  seedlings, 
or  putting  in  cuttings,  or  doing,  in  fact,  manj' 
things  that  girls  or  women  could  do  quite  as  well, 
and  in  some  cases  better.  For  instance,  in  handling 
small  seedlings  their  generally  taper  fingers  could 
manipulate  them  much  better  than  the  often  un- 
wieldy paws  of  the  stronger  sex,  and  most 
assuredly  where  plant  cleaning  is  in  question, 
their  touch  would  be  gentler  and  progress  quite 
as  rapid.  One  can  easily  imagine  many  operations 
belonging  to  the  garden  which  could  be  as  well 
and  suitably  performed  by  women  as  by  men. 
For  instance,  where  conservatories  join  a  mansion, 
and  the  work  of  cleanmg,  &c.,  has  to  be  done, 
many  ladies,  I  feel  sure,  would  prefer  to 
see  one  or  two  neatly-dressed  girls  doing  the 
work  than  as  many  men.  Apart,  too,  from  the 
economy  of  the  matter,  it  would  afford  suitable 
employment  for  many  respectable  girls  who  can- 
not now  find  work  to  do.  This  is  no  new  theorj', 
but  one  which  has  been  practised  here  for  a  long 
time.  I  use  a  large  amount  of  female  labour  here  : 
in  fact,  everything  that  can  be  is  performed  by 
them.  I  have  one  girl  who  for  six  or  seven  years 
has  had  sole  charge  of  a  house  100  ft.  long.  In  this 
house  the  bulk  of  the  indoor  propagating  is  done. 
She  puts  in  all  and  makes  most  of  the  cuttings,  and 
she  pots  off  all,  having  a  little  boy  to  help  her. 
Not  only  does  she  pot  off  small  plants  with 
rapidity  and  in  good  style,  but  pots  on  to  specimen 
size,  mixes  her  own  soil,  waters,  and  does  all  the 
work  of  the  house  of  every  kind.  I  have  no  one 
here  who  can  surpass  her  at  rajjid  potting,  nor 
do  I  see  any  difference  between  the  general 
style  and  appearance  of  the  plants  in  tliis 
house  and  in  those  under  more  muscular 
supervision,  unless,  indeed,  that  it  is  rather  the 
best.  A  gardener  in  rather  a  large  place  said 
when  he  saw  this  girl  potting  plants,  "  Ah  !  that 
just  gives  mean  idea,  I  have  a  lot  of  Grapes 
spoiling  from  want  of  tliinning.  I  can't  spare  any 
men  for  the  job,  but  will  set  some  women  on  to  it 
to-morrow  morning."  I  saw  him  some  time  after- 
wards and  asked  him  how  female  labour  answered, 
and  he  said,  first-rate.  He  had  to  exercise  a  little 
patience  at  first,  but  women  soon  learned  the  busi- 
ness, and  he  should  always  hereafter  employ  them 
for  it.  It  is  not,  however,  alone  at  Graj^e  thinning 
one  has  to  exercise  a  little  patience  ;  my  experi- 
ence is  that  all  along  we  must  exercise  a  watchful 
supervision;  but  in  this  respect  I  find  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  sexes.  The  prime 
factor  in  the  matter  is  that  girl  labour  is  cheaper 
than  tliat  of  men,  and  in  many  gardens  where 
much  labour  is  needed,  were  the  staff  of  men  re- 
duced and  that  of  women  increased,  the  work 
w^ould  be  quite  as  «  ell  done  as  now  and  certainly 
cheaper.  One  very  satisfactory  feature  of  the 
matter  is  that  I  find  girls  more  tractable,  and 
much  more  eager  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  their  work  and  their  situations  permanent 
than  as  a  rule  boys  are.  T.  Smith. 

Xeitry. 


nature  of  the  soil  he  cultivates,  wliich  i.s  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  importance.  If  his  soil  is  of  a 
light  character,  his  Potatoes  may  turn  out  clean 
and  look  all  the  better  for  being  in  the  ground 
from  July  to  September,  but  I  should  certainly 
not  recommend  those  who  cultivate  strong  re- 
tentive soils  to  go  and  do  lilcewise.  This  year  we 
lifted  all  our  Potatoes  in  July,  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  we  have  not  lost  a  single  Potato  from 
disease.  A  neighbour,  through  pressure  of  work, 
left  the  same  sorts  in  the  ground  till  September, 
and  has  lost  the  half  of  them,  the  soil  in  both 
cases  being  similar — heavy  and  retentive.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  eai-ly  lifting  is  an  infallible 
cure ;  it  is  not  so,  but  if  lifted  promptly, 
thorouglily  dried,  and  looked  over  occasionally 
after  storing  in  a  dry  shed,  there  will  be  much 
less  loss  than  by  leaving  them  in  the  ground  to 
take  their  chance.  Wet  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  I  think  it  at  least  sounds  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  by  lifting  the  Potatoes  out  of  the  wet 
soil,  drying  them,  and  carefully  separating  the 
affected  tubers  from  the  sound  ones,  we  are 
using  the  best  means  we  can  to  save  a  very  im- 
portant crop.  Jlr.  Muir  says, "  If  taken  up  in 
July  some  of  the  tubers  might  have  decayed, 
and  in  so  doing  aiTected  the  others,  but 
now  there  is  no  danger  of  anything  of  the 
kind  happening."  Are  we  to  believe  from  this 
that  the  writer  has  proved  that  the  decaying 
tubers  in  the  ground  do  not  affect  those  beside 
them  in  the  same  way  as  when  lifted  ?  If  they 
are  out  of  the  ground,  the  evil  can  be  remedied 
by  picking  over  the  tubers  ;  in  the  ground  the 
destruction  must  go  on  wholesale.  Leaving  early 
and  second  early  Potatoes  in  the  ground  after 
they  are  fit  to  lift  has  more  than  one  dis- 
advantage. The  ground  is  often  wanted  for  other 
crops,  such  as  late  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Tur- 
nips, Spinach,  Lettuce,  &c.,  and  later  on  in  the 
season  it  is  generally  more  difficult  to  get  the 
soil  dry,  and  the  weather  so  favouraljle  as  Mr. 
Muir  would  wish,  thus  lessening  the  chance  of 
getting  Potatoes  well  stored  for  the  winter. 
Cucljfield.  K.  Inglis. 


TUE  POTATO  IIAIIVEST. 

Mn.  Mum  advocates  allowing  "  the  disea.se  to  do 
its  worst,  and  lift  what  remains  afterwards."  This 
is  so  thoroughly  opposite  to  my  experience  that  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  he  has  arrived  at  such  a 
conclusion,  after  having  tried  both  early  and 
late  lifting.  3Ir.  Muir  does  not  state  what  is  the 


would  have  equalled  the  first,  and  that  we  might 
have  been  able  to  exhibit  Roses  in  the  second 
week  in  September  almost,  it  not  quite,  equal  to 
those  of  July.  Wc  knovif,  however,  of  no  race  of 
special  autumnal  bloomers,  and  the  blooms  we  are 
now  cutting  are  chiefly  from  such  well-known  and 
established  favourities  as  Alfred  Colomb,  General 
.Jacqueminot,  Madame  Haussman,  Beauty  o£ 
Waltham,  Dupuy  Jamaiu,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Crimson 
Redder,  and  Augustc  Rigotard.  We  imagine  that 
an  election  of  the  best  autumn-blooming  Hybrid 
Perpetu.-d  Roses  would  give  these  and  others 
equally  familiar  the  first  place.  We  have  no  doubt 
an  advantage  over  southern  gi-o\vcrs  in  our  cooler 
climate  and  cold  clay  soil,  our  Roses  mituring 
more  gradually  and  lasting  much  later  in  the 
autumn  than  theirs.  This  is  specially  the  case 
with  Tea  Roses,  which  are  grown  by  us  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
which  we  are  able  to  show  in  August  from  the  open 
ground,  in  a  form  which  has  secured  for  us  the  first 
prizes  whenever  we  haveexhibited  them. — RoBEET 
Mack  and  Son,  CuttcAck  Bridge,  Yorksldre. 


Preserved  vegetables  again.— We  do 
not  know  whether  the  purveyors  of  preserved 
vegetables  are  relapsing  into  their  old  bad  prac- 
tices in  respect  to  the  materials  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  their  commodities,  and  the  manner 
of  packing  them  in  tins,  but  cases  of  considerable 
gastric  disturbance  following  the  use  of  preserved 
vegetables  are  once  more  attracting  attention. 
Assuming — which  is  a  liberal  assumption — that 
the  process  of  preserving  is  well  ordered  and 
properly  carried  out,  and  that  the  material?,  used 
are  as  jjure  and  innocuous  as  they  arc  alleged  to 
be,  there  must  be  something  very  much  amiss  with 
the  tins.  Why  not  substitute  bottles  for  tins,  and 
take  a  little  more  care  in  the  preparation?  If 
these  or  other  effective  measures  are  not  speedily 
adopted,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  medical  men 
to  use  their  influence  with  families  to  abandon  the 
consumption  of  preserved  vegetables  in  any  form. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  eke  out  the  supply 
of  fresh  vegetables  by  the  use  of  preserved,  and 
with  their  aid  to  prolong  the  season ;  but  this 
practice  must  be  interdicted  unless  the  quality  of 
the  articles  supplied  is  quickly  ina proved. — Lancet. 
[In  a  country  like  this  where  green  vegetables 
may  be  had  for  so  great  a  part  of  the  year,  if  not 
the  whole  of  it,  there  should  be  little  reason  to 
seek  them  preserved.  Better  net  use  them  at  all, 
though  the  choicest  "brands"  of  cue  or  two  vege- 
tables are  of  good  quality. — Ed.] 

Second  crop  Roses.— Mr,  Fish  asks  if  the 
Roses  we  exhibited  at  Jlanchester  were  the  jiroduce 
of  the  first  or  second  bloom,  to  which  we  reply  the 
second,  the  first  being  in  full  perfection  in  the  last 
week  in  July  and  the  first  week  in  August.  But 
for  the  unfavourable  weather  which  set  in  later  in 
August,  and  which,  with  .slight  intermissions,  has 
continued  ever  since,  we  think  our  second  blooms 


NELUMBIUM  LUTEUM. 

Mb.  Hovey's  interesting  note  on  this  magnificent 
Water  Lily  comes  at  a  very  timely  moment.  It  is, 
indeed,  tantalising  to  would-be  possessors  of  this 
queen  of  the  western  waters  to  hear  of  its  thriv- 
ing so  satisfactorily  in  Mr.  Ilovey's  neighbour- 
hood without  anything  more  than  ordinary  care, 
while  here,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  endea- 
vours that  have  recently  been  made  to  cultivate 
it,  nothing  but  failure  has  been  the  result.  Has 
anyone  tried  this  species  out  of  doors  in  this 
country  ?  It  seems  more  than  probable  that,  thriv- 
ing as  Mr.  Hovey  says  it  does  in  a  pond  where  the 
water  freezes  1  ft.  thick,  it  should  thrive  out  of 
doors  in  England.  Twice  this  year  have  we 
had  plants  sent  to  us,  and  twice  we  have 
failed  to  grow  it.  Mr.  Hovey's  note  points  out 
the  cause  of  these  failures,  for,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  tropical  treatment  was  required,  we  have 
planted  our  plants  by  the  side  of  N.  speciosum, 
and  indeed  there  is  not  wanting  instances  of  N. 
luteum  having  thriven  under  such  treatment,  for 
at  Jamaica  it  is  said  to  grow  like  a  weed.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  mean  to  take  a  hint  from  Mr.  Hovey's 
remarks,  and  if  I  am  fortunate  enougli  to  gain 
possession  of  plants  next  year  they  shall  not  be 
boiled  to  death.  Kymphaja  flava  is  a  gem  amongst 
its  own  kinds,  and  I  fail  to  understand  Mr. 
Hovey's  disparaging  remarks  on  its  claims  to  ad- 
miration. A  flower  like  a  "huge  serni-double 
P;Eony ''  is  a  tremendous  beauty,  but  we  cannot 
allow  it  to  affect  the  claims  of  one"  likea  Safrano 
Eose."— B.  [We  have  seen  Nelumbium  luteum 
flowering  strongly  and  slandingover  3  ft.  above  the 
water  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  where  it 
used  to  remain  out  all  the  winter  in  a  fountain 
basin,  the  water  rather  deep.  We  believe  it  would 
flower  out-of-doors  in  the  south  of  England  in  a 
sunny  and  sheltered  spot.] 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


LACED    POLYANTHUSES. 

The  present  year  has  witnessed  a  much  wider 
development  of  laced  Polyanthus  growing  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  the  increasing  popularity  of  this  charming 
flower.  Its  admirers  prefer  it  to  the  Auricula, 
because  it  blooms  freely  in  the  open  garden, 
without  any  protection  whatever,  and  it  con- 
tinues for  a  much  longer  time  in  flower.^  A 
Polyanthus  fancier  holds  this  to  be  the  loveliest 
of  all  florist-flowers,  having  the  most  perfect 
points.  "When  shown  it  needs  little  help  before 
it  is  staged  ;  in  fact,  nothing  whatever,  except 
the"^  renioval  of  faulty  pips  and  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  truss,  so  as  to  show  its  blooms 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 
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Tliis  season  has  been  cotoworthy  from  the 
success  of  at  least  two  first-rate  new  I'oljan- 
thiises,  which  liave  each  held  prominent  places 
ill  the  prize  list,  (-'ongleton  (iiieen  or  Stafford- 
shire (Jueen  is  a  dark  I'olyanthug  after  the 
manner  of  (^lieshire  Favourite.  It  was  raised 
simeyears  ag-o  by  a  Staffordshire  collier,  and 
was  quietly  blooming,  unljnown  to  florists, 
in  country  gardens,  until  its  fame  niached 
Middleton.  It  made  its  appearance  in  public 
t  lis  year  in  the  first  prize  lot  al  the  JIanchester 
s  low,  and  is  a  really  tine  exhibition  flower,  and 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  blade  laced 
I'olyanthuses.  IMr.  Barlow's  Sunrise  is  a  new 
seedling  raised  by  the  exhibitor,  who  deservedly 
won  with  it  both  in  London  and  Manchester. 
It  is  a  very  bright  red  I'olyanthiis,  clearly 
laced,  and  when  freshly  ojieiied  is  a  lieauty"; 
but  it  soon  becomes  coarse  and  rough,  and  -will 
not  show  well  wlien  the  flowers  are  old.  It  has 
a  lirigliter  red  than  any  other  Polyanthus,  but 
is  a  long  way  behind  som-  of  our"  older  sorts, 
such  as  Geoi-ge  lY.  and  Prince  Regent.  Mr. 
Barlow's  other  dark  seedling,  John  Bright,  is 
not  so  good,  and  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

There  are  a  good  many  seedling  Polyanthuses 
of  great  promise  waiting  the  opportunity  of 
showing  their  merits,  mucli  attention  having 
been  paid  to  their  growth  during  the  last  two 
years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  prizes  for  seedlings 
may  be  offered  in  ItiiSi  at  either  the  northern  or 
southern  shows,  but  they  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  those  really  raised  within  a  stated 
period.  On  tlie  last  occasion  the  prizes  for 
both  black  and  red-laced  Polyanthuses  fell  to 
old  stagers  which  had  been  in  gardens,  and 
well  known  to  some  for  years  past,  and  one 
of  which  was  already  to  be  had  in  quantity. 
T.iis  was  not  the  object  for  which  the  prizes 
were  intended.  Anybody  may  happen  to  light 
on  a  good  Polyanthus  in"  some  collier's  garden, 
and  tiius  win  a  prize  tliat  .should  have  fallen  to 
t'le  raiser,  and  which  was  offered  as  an  encour- 
agement to  new  endeavours.  Mv.  Barlow's  two 
.seedlings  were  of  the  proper  clas.s,  and  there 
are  believed  to  be  many  otiiei  s  of  great  merit 
in  this  neighbourhood  known  only  by  the 
raisers  and  a  select  few  of  their  fi  i"ends.  It  is 
rather  amusing  to  note  that  Smith's  seed- 
ling Polyanthus  Duke  of  Wellington,  which 
was  extolled  by  the  southern  florists  three 
yeirs  agj,  and  for  which  special  prizes  were 
offered  liy  the  raiser  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession at  the  southern  slicws,  has  never  yet 
b;en  seen  at  our  northern  exhibitions.  Mr.  Can- 
11^11  promised  to  bring  it  down  to  Manchester 
list  spring,  and  we  were  told  that  it  would 
b^at  everything,  but  the  event  never  came  off. 
We  should  like  to  see  our  southern  friends  with 
their  new  flowers,  but  they  mu.st  raise  somethino- 
bitter  than  the  Duke  if  "they  are  to  win  with 
them  on  our  tables,  where  size  counts  for  little, 
and  good  colour  and  clean  lacing  are  essentials' 
as  well  as  perfection  of  form. 

This  is  the  time  for  buying  in  your  stock  of 
plants  for  next  season,  before  they  are  placed  in 
th"ir  winter  quarters.  There  are  "plenty  of  good 
Polyanthuses  now  to  be  had,  but  they  will  soon 
bi  bought  up,  and  there  are  usually  none  to  be 
had  in  the  spring  either  for  love  or  money. 

iMr.  Douglas  gives  a  pretty  full  list  of  the 
best  in  his  "  Florist  Flowers,"  but  tliere  are  many 
excellent  sorts  in  the  market,  all  of  which 
should  be  in  a  good  collection.  The  following 
may  be  added  to  Mr.  Douglas's  list  to  eom'- 
plete  it  to  file  present  date :  Lancashire  Hero, 
Prince  Rupert,  John  Bright,  Sunrise,  John  o' 
Gaunt,  Staffordshire  (^ueen  orCongleton  (i)ueen. 
Warrior,  Telegraph",  Napoleon,  and  Brilliant. 

Lastly,  it  is  rumoured  that  we  shall  proba 
bly  see  that  fine  old  show  Polvanthus— whicl 
has  been   considered   as  lost— Pearson's  Alex- 


ander, ill  the  lists  next  season.  It  lias  been  found 
again  in  an  old  garden,  and  when  bloomed  last 
summer  it  was  considered  the  true  flower  by  the 
\ery  best  judges.  \Vm.  Bko(.'K1!A.\k. 

linvkliurst,  Didshury. 


D.UILIAS,  SINGLE  AND  DOUDLE. 

Recent  disphiys  of  the  fine  florist  Dahlias,  show 
that  the  grand  old  flower  still  e.xists  in  abundance, 
and  is  still  largely  appreciated  by  the  public. 
Jluch  as  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  hca\y 
massiveness  and  rotund  form  of  the  Dahlia,  we 
cannot  help  admiring  it;  there  is  something  about 
the  iorraation  of  the  flower — the  niarvcUous  per- 
fection shown  in  the  solid  array  of  its  fluted  petals 
and  its  rich  colouring,  wliicli  attracts  admira- 
tion and  compels  the  admission  that  of  all  the 
florist  double  flowers  this  is  the  finest.  Htill,  it  is 
evident  that  big  Dahlias  are  and  will  be  most 
largely  gi'own  by  those  who  aspire  to  present  their 
flowers  with  success  upon  the  exhibition  table. 
Let  rosarians  say  what  they  may,  the  Dahlia  is 
far  more  than  the  Rose  a  show  flower,  and  though 
lacking  tlie  sweet  perfume  which  characterises  the 
queen  of  flowers,  yet  shows  more  of  those  peculiar 
properties  in  which  the  florist  so  much  deliglits. 
Hut  fortunately  tlic  two  flowers  are  not  brought 
into  competition,  for  if  the  one  makes  glori- 
ous the  show  table  in  summer,  the  other  does 
the  same  for  us  in  the  autumn,  and  does 
it  nobly,  too.  liut  it  the  large  show  Dahlias 
are  less  grown  as  garden  flowers,  or  for  other  uses 
than  for  exh.bition,  it  will  be  less  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  single  kinds,  popular  as  they  have 
become,  than  from  the  singular  beauty  and  useful- 
ness found  in  the  Pompone  or  Bouquet  section, 
as  these  transcend  all  others  in  the  quantity 
of  flowers  produced  and  in  their  adaptaT>ility 
for  all  decorative  purposes.  The  single  Dahlias 
seem  to  be  finding  a  section  of  admirers  largely 
amongst  persons  who  have  not  grown  Dahlias 
before.  If  these  are  not  .satisfying  a  want, 
they  are  gratifying  a  taste,  but  nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  than  that  people  will  .soon  tire  of 
looking  at  a  flower  that  has  so  little  of  form, 
solidity,  or  beauty  to  recommend  it  as  these  single 
flowers.  Indeeil,  there  seems  little  hope  that  as 
single  flowers  they  will  be  largely  improved.  The 
rich-coloured  Paragon,  though  introduced  into  this 
country  40  years  since,  still  remains  for  colour  and 
for  stoutness  and  form  of  petal  the  bestot  them  all, 
whilst  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  big  staring 
mass  of  fertile  organs  which  form  the  centre  of 
each  flower  will  but  end  in  their  transformation 
into  floral  petals,  the  forerunner  of  double  flowers, 
and  then  the  end  of  the  single  kinds  will  be  at 
hand.  At  present  nearly  all  the  blooms  have  thin 
petals,  are  crude  or  starry  in  form,  do  not  bloom 
freely,  and  serve  in  but  an  indifferent  degree  to 
decorate  the  garden.  They  are,  doubtless,  pretty 
when  employed  to  decorate  vases  or  cpergnes  just 
as  j\larguerites,  O.x-cycd  Daisies,  single  Aster-s,  or 
Marigolds  .are,  but  in  other  respects  have  little 
claim  to  admiration. 

Bedding  Dahlias  arc,  without  doubt,  a 
valuable  ,-uituuin-blooming  section.  Dwarf,  stout, 
and  producing  large  quantities  of  fine  double 
flowers,  they  serve  for  the  decoration  of  large 
beds,  to  enliven  masses  of  shrubs,  or  to  generally 
enrich  the  flower  garden  most  effectually.  Who 
could  fail  to  remark  upon  and  to  admire  the  fine 
masses  of  these  Dahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  they  do  so  well,  and  where,  interspersed  with 
some  of  the  hardiest  sub-tropical  plant.s,  they  give 
so  much  of  life  and  beauty.  I  wish  some  of  our 
cultivators  wouldfindroom  forthcse,orevenforthe 
f alter  Houquet  kinds,  amongst  their  beds  of  Sola- 
nums,  Wigandias,  and  other  large  leaved  plants.  A 
little  bright,  but  not  glaring  colour  is  with  these 
often  sadly  wanting.  I  do  not  know  what  kinds  are 
grown  at  tlie  Palace,  though  I  noticed  the  oM  purple 
Zelinda  there  in  strong  force,  but  the  following 
form  a  capital  selection  :  Aurora,  yellow,  flushed 
with  crimson  ;  Crimson  Gem,  rich  crimson  ;  Faust, 
dark  .shaded  maroon;  Flora  .MacDonald, primrose; 
George   Thompson,  pale    yellow ;    John    Wyatt, 


crimson  scarlet ;  Little  Wonder,  scarlet  ;  Margue- 
rite Bruant,  white  ;  Mont  Blanc, pure  white;  Royal 
Purple,  Rising  fiun,  deep  scarlet;  and  Yellow  I'et, 
clear  bright  yellow. 

Bouquet  Dahlias.— These  have  flowers  sonie- 
wliat  less  in  size  than  the  bedding  kind.?  have, 
but  in  density  and  variety  of  colouring  excel 
them.  A  very  fine  selected  dozen  of  these  arc- 
Rose  Perfection,  ro.sy  puce ;  White  Aster,  pure 
white  with  pointed  petals;  Profes.sor  Bcrgeat, 
rosy  crimson  ;  Princess  Sophie  Sopieha,  shailinl 
lake;  Titania,  yellow.tipped  with  bronze:  Ncrlh 
Light,  scarlet ;  Prince  of  Lilliputians,  dark  ma- 
roon ;  Laily  Blanche,  pure  white;  Little  lieauty, 
crimson,  tipped  white;  Louis  Rodani,  deep  shaded 
lilac  ;  Grass  an  Wien,  .shaded  buff;  and  Frau  Pro- 
fessor Klug,  pale  rose.  Many  of  these  have  hues 
and  markings  singularly  beautiful,  and  set  up  in 
bunches  are  ver_v  gay  and  striking. 

Single  Dahlias. — Descending  to  the  single 
kinds,  the  rich  scarlet  Cactus  Dahlia  interposes, 
as  the  only  one  of  its  class.  It  is  a  very  plc-ising 
kind,  but  unfortunately  flowers  very  sparsely. 
Probably  if  pot  roots  of  the  preceding  year  only 
were  planted,  the  plants  would  bloom  earlier  and 
in  greater  profusion.  Intending  purchasers  should 
get  these  if  possible,  as  .spring-struck  cuttings 
always,  in  making  the  large  tuberous  roots,  make 
at  the  same  time  so  much  more  top  growth.  Half- 
a-dozen  very  good  singles  are  alba,  white ; 
Paragon,  maroon,  sliaded  with  purjjle ;  ^'el- 
low  Gem,  Pink  Beauty,  Morning  Star,  bright 
scarlet;  and  Glorj-,  deep  scarlet.  The  while 
kind  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  White  Queen,  may 
be  better  than  alba,  but  wdiere  there  is  so 
much  similarity  in  the  flowers  it  is  difficult  to  give 
an  opinion,  unless  the  re.spective  plants  are  seen 
growing.  As  single  Dahlias  seed  with  freedom,  and 
seedlings  are  easily  raised  that  largely  reproduce 
the  features  of  the  parents,  of  course  named  kinds 
cannot  expect  to  have  any  lengthened  popularity. 
Still  the  raising  of  any  large  number  of  these 
entails  considerable  trouble,  and  as  good  kinds 
are  easih'  kept  ami  propagated,  they  have  a  better 
chance  of  longevity  than  have  named  Cinerarias, 
Gloxinias,  and  similar  things.  Both  Bouquet  antl 
single  Dahlias  may  be  grown  well  in  large  pots 
for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration.  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  be  largely 
employed  for  such  purposes  during  the  summer, 
but  from  the  end  of  September,  when  white  frosts 
may  be  looked  for,  on  to  Christmas  they  would 
prove  most  valuable.  Single  or  double  Dahlias, 
growing  in  conjunction  with  naturally- grown 
Chrysanthemums,  would  be  indeed  pleasing  and 
something  to  rejoice  over.  Late-struck  cut.in;s 
kept  restricted  in  pots  through  the  summer,  and 
shifted  into  l(.)-in.  pots  at  the  end  of  August, 
.should  make  capital  plants  for  late  autumn  bloom- 
ing. 

Culture. — There  is  literally  nothing  new  to  be 
said  as  to  the  culture  of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias 
for  exhibition.  Thev  want  ample  space,  a  rich, 
deep  .soil,  plenty  of  surface  manuring  and  water- 
ing in  hot  dry  weather  ;  also  careful  thinning  of 
growth,  and  with  some  kinds  thinning  of  the  flower 
buds,  but  they  will  do  well  in  ordinary  garden 
soil  if  grown  simply  to  give  as  much  flower  as 
thej'  can,  only  needing  stakes  to  support  them, 
and  such  tying  as  shall  prevent  the  .shoots 
from  being  blown  or  broken  off.  Still,  if  anything 
is  worth  doing  well  it  certainly  is  cultivating 
pl.ants  of  all  kinds,  and  if  Dahlias  come  all  the 
finer  and  the  more  beautiful  for  good  cultivation 
and  additional  care,  give  it  them  by  all  means. 
Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  show  section  of 
Dahlias  includes  so  many  various  coloured  flowers, 
that  beginners  are  puzzled  to  understand  where  the 
show  section  ends  and  the  fancy  sorts  begin ;  of 
course  the  growers  and  the  connoisseurs  know  and 
that  is  enough,  but  the  division  seems  rather  inex- 
plicable. My  preference  in  dealing  with  the  show 
section  is  strongly  in  favour  of  self-coloured 
kinds,  as  these  have  distinctiveness  which  renders 
them  very  beautiful.  Of  these  I  think  a  good 
.select.'on  of  twelve  will  be  found  in  Henry  Bond, 
rosy  lilac;  John  Wyatt,  crimson  scarlet ;  James 
Cocker,  purple ;   John   Neville  Keynes,  yellow  ; 
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John  Standish,  bright  red  ;  Chris.  Tadlcy,  bright 
crimson;  Alexander  Cramond,  maroon,  shaded 
crimson ;  James  Service,  dark  crimson ;  Mrs. 
Kershaw,  white ;  Rosy  Morn,  clear  rose ;  Prince 
Bismarck,  purplish  puce  ;  and  Ovid,  rich  puce. 
Fancy  kinds  so  called  include  some  very  large  and 
yet  singularly  striking  flowers.  Mrs.  Saunders,  yel- 
ow,  tipped  with  white,  sometimes  deepening  into 
mauve,  is  a  remarkable  flower ;  Oracle  is  a  grand 
striped  kind  ;  Mons.  Chauvi^re  has  a  lilac  ground 
spotted  with  crimson  ;  Lucy  Fawcett,  pale  yellow, 
spotted  with  crimson;  Henry  Glasscock,  buff, 
with  crimson  stripe  ;  Frederick  Smith,  deep  lilac, 
striped  with  purple  ;  Fanny  Sturt,  red,  tipped 
with  white ;  Florence  Starkj  white,  striped  with 
purple;  Gaiety,  yellow,  striped  with  red;  Pea- 
cock, dark  purple  maroon,  tipped  with  white  ; 
Robert  P.urns,  lilac,  flaked  with  crimson ;  and 
Queen  Mab,  white,  edged  with  scarlet,  all  good 
sorts,  and  the  twenty"-four  would  make  up  a 
fine  stand.  Those  who  may  wish  to  grow  a  few 
good  kinds  will  not  go  far  wrong  if  they  start 
with  this  selection.  A.  D. 


NEW  VARIETIES  OP  AGEEATUM. 

I  HAVE  during  the  summer — now  drawing  to  a 
close — grown  for  trial  and  comparison  with  older 
sorts  four  new  varieties  of  the  above  named  use- 
ful and  free-flowering  bedding  plants,  two  of 
which  are  of  English,  and  two  of  Continental 
origin.  The  two  first-named  came  to  me  direct  from 
their  raisers  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  are 
named  respectively  Malvern  Beauty  and  Alden- 
ham  Gem  ;  with  the  first  of  these  I  am  much 
pleased,  as  the  habit  of  growth  is  dwarf  and  com- 
pact, a  little  taller  than  Swanley  Gem,  but  raising 
its  flowers  better  above  the  foliage,  and  altogether 
more  effective  for  ribbon  borders  or  pattern  beds. 
I  believe  the  stock  of  this  variety  has  been  acquired 
by  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  who  sent  it  out 
this  spring.  The  other  variety,  thougli  also  dwarf 
and  compact  in  habit,  is  not  so  free  flowering,  and 
its  flowers  are  of  a  paler  shade  of  colour.  The  two 
Continental  varieties  came  to  me  this  spring  from 
the  well-known  French  nurseryman,  M.  Felix 
Crousse,  of  Nancy,  and  are  named  respectively 
Azur  and  Comte  de  Cirecourt ;  the  former  is  in 
my  opinion  by  far  the  better  of  the  two,  being 
close,  compact,  and  dwarf  in  habit  of  growth  and 
exceedingly  free  blooming,  the  flowers  being  of  a 
deeper  shade  than  those  of  Malvern  Beauty,  which 
in  otlaer  respects  this  variety  much  resembles,  and 
to  which  it  will  make  a  useful  companion  for 
bedding  purposes.  The  other  French  variety  is  of 
decidedly  coarse  habit  of  growth  and  late  in  com- 
ing into  bloom,  requiring  perhaps  warmer  summers 
than  we  are  favoured  with  in  this  country  to 
mature  its  growths  earlier  in  the  season,  as  it  did 
not  commence  to  bloom  with  me  till  the  com- 
mencement of  September.  I  consider  it  quite  use- 
less as  a  bedding  plant.  W.  E.  G. 


LOBELIA  SYPHILITICA. 

Before  this  and  its  varieties  can  be  said  to  be 
unfit  for  the  garden  border,  let  us  be  shown  some- 
thing better  to  take  their  place.  Just  now  hardj' 
flowers  are  not  so  plentiful  that  we  can  spare  any 
one  of  them.  I  have  in  my  eyes  a  good  batch  of 
Venidium  calendulaceum  through  which  are 
scattered  a  number  of  Lobelias  of  the  blue  and 
purple  shades,  and  well  backed  up  by  a  mass  of 
pale  lilac  Asters.  The  clump  would  not  look  half 
as  well  were  any  taken  away,  and  there  is  no  othe  r 
blue  flower  suitable  just  now,  and,  bear  in  min  d, 
these  Lobelias  have  been  in  bloom  two  months  or 
more.  They  occur  in  various  shades,  from  pure 
■white  to  deep  purple,  blue,  and  bright  rose,  and 
are  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  borders 
besides,  and  not  one  could  be  spared.  I  have  not 
the  least  objection  to  a  wet  ditch  being  deco- 
rated, but  the  garden  proper  must  not  be  robbed 
for  the  purpose.  T.  Smith. 

Keirry. 

[Lobelia  syphilitica  we  have  seen  in  all  possible 
positions,  including  its  native  country,  also  its 
growth  in  rich  moist  soil  in  Ireland,  and  have  no 


hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  typical  of  the  plants 
that  are  not  worth  growing  out  of  the  botanical 
collection.  But  it  seems  clear  there  are  various 
plants  growing  by  this  name,  and  one  just  brought 
us  by  Mr.  EUacombe  is  not  the  plant  wild  about 
Nagara.  Mr.  EUacombe  has  a  very  good 
blue  form  recently  obtained  from  America. 
The  hybrid  forms  of  syphilitica  we  have  seen  in 
various  positions,  but  never  knew  them  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  scarlet  Lobelia  itself.  In  habit,  too 
they  are  inferior.  What  the  future  may  do  we 
knov,'  not,  but  at  present  they  certainly  belong  to 
a  second  rate  order  of  plants.  As  to  blue  autum- 
nal flowers.  Salvia  patens  and  the  Delphiniums, 
grown  to  bloom  late,  are  very  fine  now. — Ed.] 


Annuals  for  autumn  sowing.— Many 
doubt  the  ability  of  such  annuals  as  are  usually 
recommended  for  spring  blooming  to  pass  through 
our  winters  safely ;  but,  having  had  rather  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  them  for  some  years,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  majority  of  failures 
arise  from  sowing  too  soon  or  in  too  rich  soil, 
for  either  of  these  causes  will  result  in  over- 
luxuriance  and  consequent  failure.  When  sown  in 
rather  poor  soil,  and  just  early  enough  to  make 
good  sturdy  little  plants  before  winter  sets  in, 
anyone  may  rely  on  the  following  withstanding 
our  winters  well.  We  sow  about  the  last  week  in 
August,  and  prick  them  out  into  nursery  beds 
about  the  middle  of  September,  pinching  the 
points  out  to  induce  dwarf,  sturdy  growth,  when 
they  are  fit  for  transferring  to  flower  beds  in 
October.  Silenependula,  S.  pendula  compacta,  and 
Silene  ruberrima  are  excellent  plants,  with  rosy- 
pink  flowers  that  never  fail  to  make  agood  displaj-. 
B'orget-me-nots — Myosotis  dissitiflora,  sylvatica, 
and  arvensis — require  sowing  earlier,  or  about  the 
middle  of  June,  to  make  good  plants.  They  never 
fail  to  make  lovely  beds  of  various  shades  of  blue. 
Limnanthes  Douglasi,  another  hardy  annual  from 
California,  produces  quite  a  mass  of  pretty  straw- 
coloured  fiowers.  Nemophila  insignis  and  N.  dis- 
coidalis  make  pretty  beds,  and  in  very  exposed 
gardens  are  worth  sowing  in  small  pots  and  win- 
tering under  glass  in  case  those  planted  out 
happen  to  fail ;  the  same  remark  also  applies  to 
Saponaria  calabrica,  Collinsias,  Eschscholtzias, 
Godetias,  Clarkia  pulchella,  and  others;  but  nearly 
all,  if  sown  late  on  beds  to  flower  where  they  are 
sown,  say  middle  of  September,  will  withstand  the 
severest  winters. — Field. 

Spenserian  flowers  (p.  335),— Mr.  Prior, 
in  his  work  on  the  "  Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants,"  refers  to  these  as  follows  :  Coronation — 
the  older  and  more  correct  spelling  of  Carnation, 
from  its  middle-age  Latin  name  Vettonica  coro- 
naria,  and  so  called  from  its  flowers  being  used  in 
chaplets,  coTona>.  Sops  in  Wine — from  the  flower 
being  used  to  flavour  wine.  Chaucer  says  of  it, 
writing  in  Edward  III.'s  reign  : 

There  springen  herbes  grete  and  sinale, 

Tlie  licoris  and  setewale. 

And  many  a  clove  gilofre, 

And  notemuge  to  put  in  ale, 

Whether  it  be  moist  or  stale. 

—Rimco/Slre  Thopas. 

The  plant  intended  was  the  Clove  Pink,  Gilofre  or 
Gilliflower.  Pan-nec,  in  Spenser,  the  Pansy.  Cheri- 
s»w«(-(^— evidently  a  misprint  for  Cherisaunce,  Com- 
fort, Heart's-ease,  the  Cheiri  or  Wallflower,  the 
plant  to  which  the  name  of  Heart's-ease  was 
originally  given.  The  word  is  omitted  in  the  glos- 
saries to  Spenser,  but  occurs  in  Chaucer's  "  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose  "  : 

ITien  dismayed  I  left  all  socle 

Forwearie,  forwandred  as  a  foole, 

For  Ine  knew  ne  cherisaunce. 

Cheiri  is  the  Moorish  word  Keiri  with  which  the 

plant  now  so  familiar  to  us  was  brought  hither 

from  Spain, — Edwis  Jackson,  Llandcr)ai,Bangnr. 

Soils  for  alpine  plants.— All  cultivators  of 
alpine  plants  must  have  met  with  ditficulties  in 
the  growth  of  many,  chiefly  caused,  as  in  my  own 
case,  by  not  sufliciently  considering  the  proper 
soil,  I  have  just  received  an  interesting  catalogue 
of  alpine  plants  from  Mr,  H,  Gusmu.s,  of  Villah, 
which  gives  a  good  dgal  of  mformation  as  to  the 


necessary  soils.  The  subjoined  will  readily  show 
how  important  it  would  be  for  cultivators  to  have 
a  complete  list  showing  the  character  of  soil  re- 
quired. In  my  own  collection  many  failures  must 
be  attributed  to  an  excess  of  limestone,  but  still 
I  hope  by  the  aid  of  a  granitic  rockery  to  suc- 
ceed with  many  plants  :  Drabas,  Dianthus,  Si- 
lenes,  Androsaces,  Saxifrages,  and  others.  Col- 
lectors of  plants  could  render  growers  great  as- 
sistance by  noting  the  geological  formation  and 
soil  in  which  each  species  grows  and  in  the  "  Flow- 
ers of  the  Open  Air,"  now  being  published  in  Tub 
Garden,  I  need  not  say  that  all  cultural  remarks 
are  of  great  value  : — 

Retentive  or  Clay  soil. 

Thalictrum  .alpiniun  Alyssum  ■\VuUenianuin 

Anuniune  lialleii  Draba  Gautei'i 

,,        ni'intana  ,,     tonicntosa 

,,        narcissitlura  ,,     eiliata 

,,        alpina  ,,     incana 

,,        Bmseriana  Tlilaspi 

Ranunculus  rutajfolius  Viola  alpina 

,,       auemonoides  Drosera 

,,        Segnieri  Parnassia  palustria 

,,       parnassiwfolius  Gypsophila  rcpens 
Arabis  (generally) 

Loam 'J  Soil. 

Atragene  alpina  Iberis  saxatilis 

Anemone  vernalis  Helianthemum  vnlgare 

,,       trifolia  Viola  bitlora 

,,        apennina  ,,    heterophylla 

Kanunculus  aconitifolius  ,,    calcarata 

,,           platanifolius  ,,    cenisia 

,,           parnassirefolius  ,,    cornuta 

Trollius  (generally)  Parnassia  palustris 

Helleborus  (generally)  Dianthus  sylvestris 

Delphinium  elatum  ,,       nionspessulanus 

Epimedium  Saponaria  bellidifolia 

Cardaraine  alpina  Silene  Elizalietlifo 

Dent.aria  (gener.ally)  ,,      quadriflda 

Alyssum  alpestre  ,,      alpestrls 

Heniiaria  s,T.\atiU3  Lychnis  alpina 

Draba  couf usa  ,,       Flos  Jovis 
Limestone. 


Draba  rupestris 

,,      nivalis 
Hutchinsia  alpina 
A'iola  pinnata 

,,    Zoysi 
Polygala  alpcstris 

,,      Cham;cbuxus 
Dianthus  alpinus 
.Saponaria  ocymoidea 

,,       cffispitosa 
Silene  Saxifraga 

,,      vallesia 

,,      acaulia 


Anemone  baldensis 
Kanunculus  alpestris 
,,         Thora 
,,         saxatilis 
,,  hybridus 

, ,  montanus 

,,  Villarsi 

Aquilcgia  (generally) 
Aconitum  (generally) 
Papaver  (generally) 
Erysimum  Cheiranthus 
Petrocallis  pyrenaica 
Draba  aizoides 
„     lasiocarpa 

Soil  free  from  Limestone. 
Thalictrum  alpinuni  Dr.aba  frigida 

Anemone  vernalis  "      incana 

,,       liurseriana  Hutchinsia  brcvicanlis 

Ranunculus  rutwfolius  Viola  lutea 

,,  glacialis  ,,    nunimularixfolia 

,,  crenatus  Dz'osera 

Cardamine  .asarifolia  Dianthus  rigldus 

,,       resedxfolia  ,,       gUacialis 

,,        trifolia  Saponaria  lutea 

Alyssum  Wulfenianimi  Silene  PxuniUo 

Draba  Zahlbruckneri  „     floribunda 

„     stellata  „     rupestris 

This  catalogue  mcludes  about  1000  species  in  all. 
— Jeffeby  Whitehead,  Southwood,  Bickleij. 

[A  very  interesting  subject,  the  importance  of 
which  may,  however,  be  exaggerated.  In  Nature 
many  plants  are  found  wild  on  certain  soils,  and 
reasons  may  sometimes  be  found  for  their  presence 
on  soils  of  a  certain  character,  but  they  are  not 
always  connected  with  the  soil,  but  with  climate, 
altitude,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  other 
kinds  of  vegetation.  For  instance,  Iberis  saxatilis 
and  Silene  alpestris  will  not  refuse  to  grow  in  any 
soil  in  which  we  place  them.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  would  limit  progi'ess  in  this  very  beautiful 
branch  of  gardening  to  be  over  particular  about 
the  soil  for  the  majority  of  plants.  Shade,  drought, 
ill-constructed  rockeries,  and  slugs  cause  the  death 
of  many  cultivated  alpine  plants  for  one  that  is 
lost  through  a  mistake  as  to  the  kind  of  soil, 
Dentarias  in  the  above  list  are  put  down  for  loam, 
and  no  doubt  they  are  found  in  it  naturally,  but  we 
never  saw  Dentarias  really  happy  and  vigorous  in 
a  garden  except  in  bog  earth.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  we  fail  to  grow  some  species,  but  that  we  can 
CTrow  so  many  from  many  different  districts  and 
elevations  in  one  spot  of  ground,  as  in  Mr,  Wliite- 
head's  wonderfully  stored  rock  garden.  Do  what 
we  will,  we  cannot  in  such  a  space  imitate  the 
conditions  of  the  soil  of  the  vast  countries  where 
such  plants  are  found;  but  we  have  proof  that  we 
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can  grow  the  great  majority  of  flowers  without 
doing  so. — Ed.] 

Plants   for    an  exposed  position  (p. 

.'!.'i7). — The  following  will  all  bear  heat  ami 
drought,  and  thrive  and  flower  well  under  the  eir- 
ciimstance.s  detailed  by  "County  Down  Amateur," 
viz. ;  Thymus  serpylhnn  (wild Thyme),  Thalictruni 
minus, 8enipervivum(Houseleek.-i,  any  kind),  tiaxi- 
fragcs  (any  of  the  encrusted  and  kidney-leaved 
kinds),  Iberis  (any  kinds),  Gnaphalium  (various), 
Dianthus  plumarius  and  petra;us,  Helianthemuni 
(Sun  Kose.s),  Sedums  (endless  variety),  Alyssuni 
saxatile  (Rock  Alyssum),  Erinus  alpinu.-i.  Antirr- 
hinum (Snapdragon),  Aubrictia.  Arahis  (various) 
Silene  Sehafta,  Mcsembryanthemum  (various). 
Petunias,  I'ortulaca,  Calandrinia  umliellata.  I 
would  recommend  him  to  bury,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  a  few  stones,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
K'tainlng  moisture  for  a  lengthened  period,  and 
niso  to  completely  cover  his  position  with  plants 
to  check  the  evaporation  as  much  as  possible. 
I  food  rich  soil  again  does  not  drj'  up  so  quickly  as 
common  poor  soil,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise 
proceeding  on  his  part  to  enrich  his  position  with 
a  liberal  admixture  of  leaf-mould  or  decaying 
manure.— KnwiN  JACKSON,  Llatuh'gai,  Uatir/or, 
C'(iriiariv)iskire. 

"County  Down  Amateur''  omits  to'say  if  the 

position  is  inside  a  conservatory,  a  sunny  window, 
an  open  porch,  or  verandah,  inside  or  out,  or 
where.  \Vc  may,  however,  suppose  that  it  is  inside 
somewhere  ;  if  so,  the  plants  that  would  suffer 
least  from  infrequent  waterin  g  would  be  succu- 
lent plants,  such  as  Cacti,  Echeverias,  Agaves, 
Ilocheas,  Jlesembryanthemums,  Crassulas,  and 
similar  things ;  also  some  of  the  Cape  species  of 
Geranium,  as  echinatum,  triste,  and  otliers  of  the 
succulent  and  few  leaved  .sorts.  Trichinium 
Manglesi  would  be  at  home  in  such  a  position  ; 
but  so  much  depends  upon  their  possible  treat- 
ment— whether  to  be  grown  in  pots,  or  planted  out 
— in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact  information 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  position  itself.— W. 

Pansles.— Will  you  kindly  favour  me  with  the  names 
of  a  few  of  the  best  Pansies  iu  each  class  ?— H.  VV. 

[DarJ.-  (SV?/s.— Alexander  Watt,  Beacon,  Captain 
Knowles,  D.  L.  W'hitton,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Leith  Walk  Eeauty,  Luna,  Michael  Sanders, 
I'aradol,  I'ilrig  Model,  Prince  Imperial,  Robert 
P.Iack.  White  ■S-//V.—Improvement,  Jenny  Ander- 
son, May  Queen,  Mrs.  Goodall,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Silverlight.  Yellow  <?(■?/>.— Cherub,  Golden  Lion, 
Lizzy  Stewart,  Miss  Ross,  Mrs.  R.  Dodds,  Zama. 
Jilue  Sdfs.—lWne  Stone,  Sunnypark  Rival,  W.  J. 
Rawlings.  Yelloii'  Gnniiuls.— Defoe,  Ella  Murray, 
Ebor,  G.  Steedman,  J.  B.  Downie,  Inspector,  Mrs. 
Thomson,  Robert  Donaldson,  Polly  Travers, 
Piobert  Burn.s,  Sir  F.  Roberts,  Senator,  William 
Young.  W/tite  (inmnrU—TAne  Gown,  Lellina, 
Florence,  Jane  Grieve,  Jessie  Foote,  Lavinia, 
Miss  Barr,  Miss  Ritchie,  Mrs.  McKenzie,  Mr.  J. 
Thomson,  Mrs.  Fraser,  Minnie,  The  Mede,  Village 
Maid.  J-}uic;/  Piiiisics.— Angus  McLeod,  D.  Wal- 
lace, Edward  Caird,  Tom  IMcComb,  True  Blue, 
r,ady  Hay,  Lady  Falmoutli,  Mrs.  \V.  W.  Welsh, 
<  'ountess  of  Home,  Perfection,  G.  Wemj'ss,  Mis.s 
Huncan,  Jlrs.  Skinner,  J.  Grieve,  l\[rs.  Dewhurst, 
Jh-s.  Barrie,  W.  Cuthbcrtson,  Catherine  Agnes] 
n.  Laird,  General  Grant,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Effie  Welsh] 
Mrs.  W.  Stewart,  Mary  Scott,  Jubilee,  iWrs.  Jamie- 
son,  J.  Millar,  and  Mrs.  F.  Murray.— t;.] 

Pelargoniums.— In  1881,  a  very  poor  result 
has  onie  to  us  from  tlie  sacrifice  of  so  much 
of  tlio  variety  and  beauty  of  our  llower-L'arden 
plants  in  favour  of  bedding  I'elargnr.iunis.  No- 
bo  ly  can  admire  these  in  good  condition  and 
properly  placed  more  than  we  do.  A  group  of 
them  in  a  light,  cheery  greenhouse  in  winter  is 
c'larming;  but  they  never  had  qualities  wliich 
ould  justify  gardeners  in  nearly  abolishing 
everything  else  for  them.  For  the  last  five  weeks 
t'leir  appearance  in  the  London  parks  has  been 
.sim|)ly  deplorable.  The  other  day  we  went  into  a 
1  irge  garden,  where  an  immense  number  of  plants 
were  put  out  in  summer,  and  had  the  curiosity  to 
look  into  a  kind  of  stock-book,  which  the  head 
man  kept.  It  was  rather  extensive,  and  had  man\ 


names,  but  the  surprising  thing  was  that  they 
were  nearly  all  Pelargoniums.  We  walked  along 
the  main  beds  and  borders,  and  everywliere  the 
same  decadence  and  misery  of  the  plants  and 
flowers  through  the  licavy  rains  were  evident. 
Now,  surely,  a  greater  mistake  could  not  have  been 
made  than  this.  Here  we  have  a  plant  which  is 
said  to  have  so  many  charms  for  our  flower 
gardens  tliat  nearly  everything  else  is  sacrificed 
for  it — Fuchsia,  Tritoma,  Lily, and  tall  Anemone; 
we  could  give  a  catalogue  of  several  scores  of 
handsome  late  summer  and  autunm  genera.  Every- 
thing else  is  sacrificed,  we  say,  for  I'elargoniums 
which  wholly  fail  in  a  wet  an<l  cold  summer  and 
autumn.  One  of  the  merits  claimed  for  Pelar- 
goniums is  thit  they  flower  a  long  time.  Well, 
they  are  only  jjut  out  in  June — the  early  part — 
and  they  are  several  weeks  in  a  poor  state  before 
tliey  come  into  good  flower,  and  long  before  the 
end  of  August  this  _year  they  were  wretched. 
Really  in  adverse  seasons  they  do  not  flower 
longer  than  many  a  bold  hardy  plant,  and  it  is 
most  unwise  to  sacrifice  a  whole  garden  for  them. 
This  year,  in  a  Surrey  garden,  we  noted  a  bed  of 
border  Carnations  which  flowered  as  long  as  they 
did,  and  were  utterly  regardless  of  tlie  weather. 
In  fact,  not  a  few  plants  not  famous  at  all  for 
their  length  of  bloom,  if  they  get  tlie  choice  posi- 
tion and  good  soil  given  to  tlie  Pelargoniums, 
would  flower  satisfactorily  as  regards  length  of 
time.  The  lesson  taught  is  to  reduce  these  tender 
plants  to  their  proper  proportions  in  flower  garden- 
ing, not  to  depend  ujion  them  as  we  have  done, 
and  not  to  put  our  garden  eggs  all  in  one  basket. 
The  scarlet  Pelargonium,  witli  its  many  beautiful 
varieties,  is  really  a  more  valuable  plant  for  the 
winter  greenhouse  than  for  the  summer  flower 
garden . — Field. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES-ILOWEE  GARDEN. 


Pentstemons.— Tlicsc  are  among  the  liest  of  the 
autiuini  flowers,  and  deserve  more  attention  on  the  part  of 
those  wlio  mainly  frequent  their  gardens  at  that  season. 

Matricaria  inodora  fl.-pl.— Tliis  Cliamomile-like 
flowering  plant  has  l.)een  very  full  of  white  douljfe  blooms 
of  late.  Some  may  like  it,  but  it  lias  too  weedy  a  look  to 
permit  of  a  lasting  popularity.  The  habit,  however,  is 
good.-H. 

Early  Chrysanthemums.— In  the  southern  counties 
now  the  earlier  Chrysanthcnuims  are  making  a  very  good 
bloom.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if,  liy  raising  new  forms 
or  some  niodiflcatiou  of  culture,  we  could  see  more  of  them 
as  outdoor  flowers. 

Water  plants. — I  am  airxious  to  Imow  the  name  of  a 
water  plant  wliich  I  saw  the  otlier  day  in  the  ornamental 
water  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  JIanchester.  It  has  large 
ovate  leaves  about  a  toot  or  so  in  length,  but  it  was  not  in 
llower  when  I  saw  it.  In  the  same  water  were  gi-owing 
Xymphica  lutea,  Yillarsia  nymph.xoides,  and  Kuinc\  Hy- 
drolapathum.— T.  CUATMAN,  Cardiff.  IProbaMi/  Atisma 
Plantatjo.] 

Veronicas  and  other  plants.— I  enclose  a  D.ihlia 
which  we  think  fbie  for  cutting,  probably  Jnarezi,  a  Carcx 
pendula  lariegata,  and  a  Vcionica  Colcnsoi  glauca.  The 
Veronica  is  of  remarkably  neat  habit,  and  was  raised  from 
seed  fioni  New  Zealand,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Frank  .Miles. 
It  is  of  prostrate  haliit,  only  rising  in  height  al>out  C 
inches,  in  the  case  of  plants  1  foot  in  diameter.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  inflorescence.  Other  Veronicas  from 
llic  same  source  promise  to  be  very  distinct,  viz.,  V.  Arni- 
strongi  and  monticola  Amistrongi,  both  shrubby  Lillipu- 
tians, Kiiki,  and  canterburyensis.  —  Wji.  EmoTT, 
Dvcpcaf. 

Bulbs  for  a  Grave.— Wliat  bulbs  would  be  most 
suitalile  to  plant  upon  a  grave  in  a  churchy.^rd  about  three 
miles  from  Manchester— those  that  will  best  stand  the 
weather,  keep  in  bloom,  and  look  well  hngest,  ,ind  not  re- 
quire removal  and  resetting?— J.  s.  E.. 

Tennis  lawn.— Would  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Oaupkn  advi.se  us  as  to  the  best  way  to  make  a  tennis 
lawn  even  ?  The  lawn  hero  was  made  about  three  years 
ago,  and  at  present  it  is  vciy  unlevel.  Would  it  be  best  to 
put  F  ome  fine  soil  in  the  depressions  and  let  the  grass  come 
up  throngh  it  ?  or  lift  the  turf  and  put  the  soil  under  it  ? 
or  would  it  be  best  to  take  up  all  the  turf  and  put  under  it 
some  soil  or  ashes,  and  then  re-lay  the  tuif  ?— Co.NSTAXT 

llEADEK, 
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IlAxr).soME  BLACKBEnniES. —  Theso  go  for 
much  in  I  ho  beauty  of  our  autumn  woods,  but  it 
is  not  often  we  take  the  hint  and  grow  in  our 
gardens  some  of  the  hand.somer  kinds  of  Black- 
berry, such  a.4  we  have  from  Mr.  <  'arter,  Keigh- 
ley,  who  writes  :  "  I  have  forwarded  a  few  twigs 
of  I'arsley-leaved  I'ramble.  Two  years  ago  I  had 
an  old  wall  planted  with  them,  and  they  are  now 
loaded  with  fruit.  We  have  not  had  two  con- 
secutive fine  days  for  weeks,  so  that  tlie  flavour 
is  nothing  like  so  good  as  usual.  Mixed  with 
Apples,  they  make  good  tarts  or  jam.  Thej-  are  a 
pretty  object,  cither  trained  against  a  wall, 
round  three  or  four  tall  stakes,  a  dead  stump,  or 
a  trellis.  I  could  pick  scores  of  bunches  similar 
to  those  sent  you."  The  berries  are  numerous 
and  mu3h  larger  than  common  Blackberries, 
the  foliage  is  good  and  graceful,  and  the  effect 
of  the  shoots  admirable  ! 
* 

DEi.rniNirM.s  IX  avtimn. — Mr.  Crook  sends 
richly  coloured  and  large  flowers  of  these  from 
the  gardens  at  Farnboro'  Orange,  Hants,  the 
individual  flowers  nearly  -  in.  acrofs  "The 
blooms,"  lie  says,  "  are  from  some  spikes  o  ft. 
long ;  the  side  branches  are  not  opened  as  yet. 
These  will  continue  blooming  till  late  in  the 
autumn,  thus  showing  what  may  be  done  witli 
these  good,  showy,  hardy  plants.  AVe  grow  them 
in  large  quantities,  and  have  had  tliem  this 
season  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  liigli,  hut  I  have  not 
tried  them  before  for  autumn  blooming."  We 
have  not  before  seen  such  large  and  perfectly 
coloured  blooms  in  autumn. 

A  GnAiEFUi,  CLEMATIS. — The  northern  an 
mountain  world  seems  to  be  half-garlanded  over 
with  Clematis.  The  following  distinct  kind  with 
pale  yellow  blossoms  comes  to  us  from  Mrs. 
Davidson,  who  writes  :  '■  I  send  you  some  sprays 
of  Clematis  graveolens,  a  Thiljefan  species, 
which  I  raised  from  seed  about  3  years  ago.  It 
is  not  a  showy  species,  but  it  is  exceedingly  ele- 
gant in  growth  and  foliage,  and  the  feathery 
seed  vessels  are  so  silvery  that  I  find  them  to  be 
a  good  addition  to  a  bouquet." 

Begoxia.s  out  of  noons. — Many  flowers  of 
these  come  from  Miss  Owen,  Kaockraullen, 
who  says  they  are  seedlings  raised  in  spring. 
"  They  are  still  in  full  blossom  out  of  doors,  un- 
injured by  all  the  rain  we  have  had  lately,  and 
have  for  a  long  time  made  one  of  the  brightest 
beds  in  the  garden." 

* 

ASTEE.S  FROM  CHirPIXG  XOETOX. — Mr.  Bet- 
teridge  certainly  groes  his  Asters  very  well.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  other  types  of  Asters 
grown  as  well  as  lie  growa  the  quilled  varie- 
ties. In  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the.se  plants 
out  of  doors  iu  the  autumn,  the  long  time  they 
last  in  the  cut  state  is  wortli  noting;  also  their 
extreme  delicacy  of  colour. 
* 

Aster  amki.h-s. — This  handsome  Starwort 
is  very  pretty  at  this  season,  its  heads  of  purple 
flowers  being  very  pretty  iu  the  cut  state,  as 
many  of  the  Starworts  are.  A  jar  of  it  thrown 
together  simply  is  one  of  the  most  natural  look- 
ing and  pretty  things  we  have  had  during  tlie 
year — we  mean  tliat  it  looks  as  happy  as  if 
growing  out  of  doors.  The  best  Starworts  are 
well  wortli  having  for  cutting  alone.  The  dust 
of  golden  stamens  through  tlieir  purple  or  lilac 
flowers  makes  them  beautiful  seen  near  the  eye. 
« 

Beai-tiful  leaves, — "  The  leaves  of  Ileu- 
clieia  I\i(diardsoni  and  Tellinia  grandiflora  are 
filwa;\^s  effective  at  this  season,"  Mrs.  Davidson 
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i'mg  specimens  of  the  leaves  in  ques- 
er  trarden  in  Dorsetshire,     lleally 


writes  in  send 
tion  from  her  gar 

as  g-rown  there  the  leaves  of  the  king  plant  of 
the  rich  -woods  of  Ceylon  are  not  more  attrac- 
tive for  their  lovely  colour,  though  they  may  be 
more  showy,  than  "those  of  these  hardy  plants, 
which  never  fail  to  grow  in  any  soil  or  position. 
# 
HEL35NIUM  ADTUMNALE.— The  autumn  rains 
seem  to  have  refreshed  this  plant  again.  In  any 
case  its  bold  heads  are  very  handsome  just  now 
coming  from  various  sources.  The  dwarf  form  is 
desirable  in  some  cases,  but  both  are  good.  It  is 
one  of  the  yellow  Composite,  which  is  really 

worth  growing. 

* 

Chhtsanthemuii  lacustre.  —  This  bold 
"  Ox-eye  "  Daisy  comes  to  us  very  strong  from 
Chipping  Norton.  Well  grown,  it  is  a  distinct 
plant,  but  lacking  the  grace  and  fine  habit  of 
the  taller  Pyrethrum  serotinum,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  fine  use  properly  placed.  We  remember 
noticing  it  very  well  done  in  the  gardens  at 
Gunton  Park,  and  its  effect  there  even  after 
nightfall  was  singularly  good. 
* 

Gaillardia  akistosa  maxima. — This  plant 
and  its  allies  are  very  handsome  as  they  come  to 
us  from  Oxfordshire,  the  flowers  being  bold  and 
numerous.  One  can  hardly  do  justice  to  the  gor- 
geous effect  of  the  great  velvety  centres  and 
showy  rays. 

Hibiscus  sybiacus. — A  good  double  purplish 
form  of  this  shrub  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Stevens. 
The  varieties  have  been  very  effective  this  year, 
on  warm  and  light  soils  especially. 

* 

CoLCHicuM  spECiosuM. — This  bold  kind,  the 
flowers  3  in.  long,  and  tubes  of  the  same  colour 
nearly  G  in.  long,  is  never  pretty  by  itself  when 
cut ;  it  wants  the  grass  around  it,  and  happy 
those  who  have  plenty  of  it  and  a  fitting  spot 
for  it  on  lawn  or  turf  in  pleasure  ground. 
* 

Pyhethrums  in  acti'mn. — Quite  a  surpris- 
ing show  of  these  comes  tO  us  from  Mr.  Bette- 
ridge,  who  certainly  grows  his  things  well.  M'e 
bad  no  idea  they  were  such  good  autumn 
flowers,  though   occasional    weak  blooms   are 

often  seen. 

* 

Pentstemon  toueeyi. — Here  is  a  beautiful 
autumn  plant  very  tall  and  graceful,  and  with 
many  coral  tubes.  An  American  plant,  quite 
hardy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  this 
would  do  very  carefully  placed  with  a  ground- 
work of  some  dwarf  plant  that  would  not 
weaken  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  tall  one. 

From  Mr.  Betteridge. 

* 

Echinacea  puepurea. — This  is  a  littlebetter 
from  the  south  than  the  north,  and  the  Oxford- 
shire specimens  have  some  brightness  of  colour, 
but  it  is  often  dull  and  poor.  Still,  a  well-grown 
group  of  it  placed  with  other  autumn  flowers 
would  do. 

Pyrus  jiaulei  fruit. — The  fruit  of  this, 
which  comes  to  us  from  Jlr.  Stevens  in  some 
quantity,  and  appears  to  be  freely  borne,  has,  it 
is  said,  a  peculiarly  agreeable  flavour  when 
cooked.  We  have  not  tried  it. 
# 

Dahlias  in-  loxdox. — The  Dahlia  is  a  flower 
that  London's  "  blacks  "  cannot  much  iujure, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Balding's  collection,  sent  from 
Olapham  Common,  is  rich  and  varied.  A  fair 
October  gives  us  a  fine  Dahlia  season  if  the  first 
sharp  frost  will  only  keep  away. 


White  and  pink  eschscholtzia. — These 
come  from  Mrs.  Davidson,  who  praises  them  for 
their  pretty  autumn  bloom  on  the  Dorsetshire 

hills. 

# 

Daphne  cneorum  in  autumn. — Fresh  and 
well  coloured  sprays  of  this  come  from  Farn- 
borough  Grange,  gathered  from  broad  patches, 
which  flowered  profusely  in  spring.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  welcome  flowers  always. 
* 

A  DWARF  BAMBOO  (Bambusa  Ragamouski). — 
A  very  pretty  little  Bamboo  with  a  not  pretty 
name;  being  dwarf,  its  effect  out-of-doors  is  not 
so  important  as  that  of  the  taller  kinds,  but  it  is 
very  good  for  cutting  and  placing  among  flowers, 
more  so  than  the  shoots  of  the  taller  Bamboo. 
From  Grasmere. 

Anemone  elbgans.  —  After  the  precious 
white  form  of  the  Japan  Anemone  perhaps  this 
is  the  most  desirable  kind,  being  large  and  bold 
and  not  unpleasant  in  colour,  though  pale  and 
undecided. 

Geum  coccineum  fl.-pl. — This  plant  is  a 
very  continuous  bloomer,  being  early,  lasting 
long  in  spring,  and  now  again  affording  many 
flowers.  No  doubt  its  continuous  bloom  depends 
on  the  age  of  the  plants  to  some  extent  and 
their  growth  in  fresh  ground. 
* 

Pentstemons  from  EDINBURGH.- — Howfrcsh 
and  handsome  these  are  from  Scotland  on  the 
last  days  of  September!  One  can  hardly  complain 
of  the  want  of  autumn  flowers  in  the  presence 
of  so  much  good  colour  and  good  form.  A  very 
fine  batch  sent  us  from  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co., 
of  Waterloo  Place,  are  all  seedlings,  and  very 
good  ones. 


A  JAVA  GARDEN. 


Pbrhap.?  few  large  collections  of  plants  are  so 
little  kno-wn  to  Englishmen  as  that  contained  in 
the  Buitenzorg  Gardens,  Java,  situated  about 
forty  miles  from  Batavia,  at  an  altitude  of  800  ft. 
The  temperature  at  mid-day  is  but  little  lower 
than  that  of  the  coast,  though  the  nights,  com- 
pared with  Batavia,  are  deliciously  cool.  The 
situation  has  one  great  drawback,  and  that  is 
the  immense  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  towards 
the  end  and  beginning  of  the  year.  It  is  con- 
sidered healthy,  and  many  people  residing  in 
Batavia  spend  Sunday  here  as  often  as  possible. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  the  gardens  are  two  fine 
mountains,  attaining  a  height  of  nearly  10,000  ft., 
which  the  natives  call  Gunong  Salak  and  Gu- 
nong  Gedeh.  I  was  encamped  on  these  several 
days  and  saw  many  interesting  plants,  of  which 
I  may  have  something  to  say  some  other  time. 
The  gardens  at  Buitenzorg  contain  a  very 
varied  collection  of  Indian  and  other  plants, 
the  majority  as  usual  in  botanic  gardens  being 
but  of  little  value  to  horticulturists,  owing  either 
to  their  great  size  or  insignificance  of  flower.  As 
an  instance  of  the  former  I  would  mention 
Jonesia  declinata,  a  large  tree,  completely  covered 
with  large  trusses  of  Ixora-like  flowers;  this,  for  an 
Indian  garden,  has  few  equals.  Many  of  theplants 
in  this  collection  were  collected  by  Mr.  Teysman 
in  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  &c.  One  of  the  most  attractive  plants  in 
flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  jMedinilla  Tey  s- 
maniana,  though  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  strong  a 
grower  for  pot  culture.  Another  fine  plant  dis- 
covered by  the  same  traveller  is  Teysmauia  al- 
tifrons,  a  Palm  from  Sumatra,  apparently  quite 
distinct.  The  collection  of  climbers  is  very  ex- 
tensive ;  they  are  planted  in  rows  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  grouped  in  families.  I  noticed  two  or 


three  species  of  Tetracera,  a  straggling  plant 
with  very  rough  leaves,  which  the  natives  of 
Borneo  use  for  the  same  purposes  as  we  do  sand- 
paper. Freycinetias,  of  which  there  are  many 
species  in  Malaysia,  are  planted  against  large 
trees,  and  are  allowed  to  ramble  over  them  at 
will ;  they  look  not  unlike  a  climbing  Pandanus. 
Batatas  paniculata  is  a  pretty  pink  climber, 
common  in  gardens  in  most  warm  countries. 
Vitis  quadrangularis  is  a  strange-looking  plant, 
w  hich  at  a  little  distance  off  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  Cactus.  Philodendrons  of  various 
sorts,  Monstera  deliciosa,  and  similar  introduced 
plants  completely  cover  some  large  trees  near  the 
entrance. 

In  another  part  of  the  grounds  there  is  a  col- 
lecti(ni  of  Couifera?,  amongst  which  are  good 
examples  of  Araucaria  Bid-svilli,  A.  columnaris, 
Pinus  Merkusi  from  Sumatra,  and  fine  speci- 
mens of  a  Podocarpus  from  the  Moluccas.  Close 
b}'  were  two  plantsof  Gardenia  Stanleyana,  15  ft. 
high,  covered  with  their  strange  looking  trum- 
pet-shaped flowers.  Many  other  kinds  of  Garde- 
nias and  Ixoras  were  also  flowering  freely. 
Palms  are  very  numerous,  many  as  yet  unde- 
scribed.  The  one  that  particularly  took  my  fancy 
is  called  here  Cyrtostachys  Renda,  and  has  red 
stems  and  leaf-stalks.  In  wandering  about  the 
grounds  I  came  across  many  well-kno-wn  Java- 
nese plants  such  as  Rhododendron  javanicum, 
Medinilla  Ijavanica,  Saccolabium  Blumei,  Den- 
drobium  Veitchi,  Phalsenopsis  grandiflora,  P. 
cornu  cervi,  Vanda  tricolor,  &c.,  all  of  which  I 
afterwards  saw  in  their  native  habitat ;  some  on 
the  mountains  already  mentioned,  and  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  island  in  much  finer  con- 
dition than  when  cultivated  iu  Indian  gardens. 
To  this  I  must  make  one  exception,  viz.,  that  of 
a  fine  plant  of  Grammatophyllum  speciosum, 
growing  on  an  old  stump  in  the  gardens  fully 
exposed  to  sun  and  air,  and  which  had  nine 
enormous  spikes  of  flower.  This  was  certainly 
finer  than  I  ever  saw  tlie  same  species  wild, 
though,  as  a  rule,  Orchids  do  but  poorly  in 
colonial  gardens  even  where  everything  desir- 
able as  regards  their  culture  appears  to  be  pre- 
sent. 

As  in  all  countries  in  which  Europeans  have 
settled,  plants  associated  with  home  are  not 
neglected.  Roses,  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Fuchsias  are  planted  side  by  side  with  Bougain- 
villeas,Allamaudas,  Clerodendrons,  &c.,  the  one 
requiring  no  more  attention  than  the  other ; 
though  unfortunately  the  flowers  of  the  English 
plants  are  not  so  fine  as  with  us.  Everything 
cannot  bo  expected  to  thrive  at  an  elevation  of 
800  ft.  any  more  than  all  kinds  of  plants  can 
be  grown  in  a  stove,  but  much  greater  variety 
is  possible  to  tlie  gardener  in  India  without 
glass  than  to  those  in  this  less  favoured  climate. 

C.  Curtis. 


HINTS  TO  AMATEUES. 


Success  in  gardening,  as  in  affairs  of  greater  im- 
portance, is  mainly  dependent  upon  careful  at- 
tention to  a  variety  of  little  matters- too  often 
considered  of  minor  importance.  Supposing  that 
an  amateur  desirous  of  having  a  larger  garden 
than  that  previously  possessed  becomes  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  containing,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a 
very  miscellaneous  collection  of  everything  that 
is  difficult  to  kill,  such  as  old  Gooseberry  and 
C'un-ant  bushes,  worn-out  Strawberry  beds,  masses 
of  common  perennials,  &c.,  the  best  advice  to  give 
him,  previously  to  purchasing  any  fresh  plants 
and  sticking  them  in  -vvherever  a  few  inches  of 
vacant  ground  may  be  found,  is  to  wait  patiently 
through  the  first  season  and  carefully  mark  all 
things  worthy  of  being  preserved.  Then  a  visit 
should  be  paid  to  some  place  where  good  things 
can  be  seen  growing,  and  there  make  a  list  of 
such  plants  as  are  desirable,  paying  particular  at- 
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tention  to  tlicir  time  of  Ilowcring,  growth,  habiti 
&c.,  S3  that  at  the  proper  plantinf;  time  they  may 
be  arranged  according  to  colour,  height,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  old  fruit  trees  have  borne  their 
crops  of  fruit  they  should  be  rooted  out,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  best  of  them,  which  may 
be  retained  until  the  newly-planted  ones  come 
well  into  bearing,  and  select  clean  young  trees  of 
good  varieties  to  occupy  their  places.  In  making 
a  selection  of  fruit  trees  it  is  well  to  pay  a  visit  to 
some  good  fruit-tree  nursery,  when  it  can  be  done, 
and  select  the  trees  when  in  a  bearing  state, 
choosing  clean,  well-grown  specimens  of  good 
varieties  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  required. 
Much  disappointment  will  be  thereby  saved,  and 
perfect  satisfaction  ensured. 

Overcrowding. — There  is  a  great  induce- 
ment lield  out  to  amateurs  to  attend  plant  sales, 
and  occasionally  purchase  ten  times  the  quantity 
they  require  ;  the  consequence  is  they  are  planted 
in  various  parts  of  the  ground  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  those  plants  which  before  were  thickly 
enough  crowded  together,  and  after  being  eye- 
sores during  a  few  months  a  considerable  portion 
has  to  be  thrown  awaj',  being  nearly  dead  when 
they  were  obtained.  Some  jjersons  suppose  that,  if 
they  can  buy  large  quantities  of  any  article  at  a 
reduced  price,  it  must  of  necessity  be  che.ap, 
whether  they  require  it  or  not ;  but  such  purchases 
are  often  but  little  better  than  waste  in 
the  end.  It  is  much  better  to  buy  what  is 
really  wanted  than  to  buy  what  is  not  re- 
quired. Take,  for  instance,  a  simple  matter  like 
the  sowing  of  annuals.  Generally  the  seeds 
are  small,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  sowing 
somewhat  thickly  —  always  too  thickly.  Now, 
instead  of  leaving  to  grow  the  entire  number  of 
plants  that  come  up,  it  is  far  better  to  thin  them 
out  to  1  in.  or  so  apart,  and  by  so  doing  the 
individual  plants  will  make  a  better  growth,  and 
the  flowers  would  be  much  finer,  and  there  will  be 
a  longer  succession  of  bloom.  Many  good  and  use- 
ful annuals  are  brought  into  disrepute  in  the 
garden  because  they  are  not  well  treated  in  the 
matter  of  culture,  and  a  good  hint  in  regard  to  quick 
growing  and  blooming  annuals  is  to  make  a  fresh 
sowing  just  as  the  first  crop  is  coming  into  bloom, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  supply  in  the  autumn.  How  can 
it  be  supposed  that  plants  growing  close  together 
should  look  well,  or  produce  flowers  and  fruit  to 
the  satisfaction  of  anyone  ?  There  is  no  room  for 
development,  for  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  or 
the  perfect  maturation  of  the  bloom  buds.  How 
can  the  roots  receive  the  warmth  of  the  sun, 
or  the  benefit  of  refreshing  showers  ?  Yet  in 
many  gardens  where  no  expense  is  spared  may 
still  be  seen  .Strawberry  beds  of  such  long  stand- 
ing that  there  is  hardly  room  to  place  one's  finger 
between  the  plants.  And  yet  cultivators  expect 
to  reap  good  crops ;  but  too  often  experience  dis- 
appointment, and  gaze  with  astonishment  on  the 
noble  dishes  of  fruit  which  are  placed  before  them 
at  horticultural  exhibitions.  We  have  seen — and 
others  have  seen  the  same— a  score  or  two  of 
plants  two  years  old,  planted  2  ft.  from  each 
other,  produce  a  greater  weight  of  fruit  than  100 
grown  as  before  mentioned,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  superiority  of  flavour  which  good  gar- 
deners say  is  always  discernible  in  well-grown 
fruits. 

Peas  afford  another  illustration  in  point,  and 
yet  in  the  apparently  simple  matter  of  their  cul- 
ture but  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  habit  of 
growth.  Some  varieties,  if  allowed  to  grow  natu- 
rally, will  branch  out  from  the  main  stem,  and 
produce  bunches  of  Peas  on  every  spray.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  what  is  known  as 
(he  fine  dwarf  wrinkled  marrow  varieties.  But 
they  are  too  often  sown  as  thickly  as  if  their 
growth  was  of  the  character  of  Rangster's  No.  1. 
When  Peas  are  sown  their  characteristics  of  height 
and  growth  should  be  noted.  Many  amateurs  with 
small  gardens  are  prone  to  grow  tall  Peas  in 
preference  to  dwarf  kinds,  thir;king  probably  the 
tall  ones  will  produce  a  greater  crop  and  are  more 
profitable  to  grow,  Init  it  very  often  happens  sufli- 
cicnt  room  is  not  afforded  these  tall  varieties,  and 
tlie  crop  is  a  disappointing  one.  Several  reasons 


coulil  be  advanced  for  the  preference  for  dwarf 
over  tall  varieties  of  Peas.  One  row  of  tall  Peas, 
7  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  such  as  No  Plus  Ultra,  Pritish 
Queen,  andotlu-rs  of  like  char<acter,will  shade  more 
ground  than  three  rows  growing  about  .■!  ft.  high. 
Thc_v  will  require  a^  many  sticks  as  three  rows  of 
dwarf  Peas,  and  the  quality  of  the  produce  will 
not  in  any  way  be  equal  to  that  taken  from  the 
shorter  kind.  The  wind  also  does  damage  to  tall 
Peas,  but  jiasscs  over  the  shorter  rows.  One  of  the 
best  Peas  for  a  small  garden  is  Dr.  Maclean,  a 
variety  with  deep  green  foliage,  a  branching 
growth,  a  very  fine  cropper,  and  growing  some 
:S  ft.  in  height  when  at  its  tallest  stature.  If  neat- 
ness be  a  great  consideration  with  tlie  grower,  he 
may  use  galvanised  iron  wirework,  which  is  suit- 
able for  the  purpose,  may  bo  purchased  at  a  low 
price,  and  will  last  several  j'ears.  It  is  sometimes 
diilicult  to  obtain  Pea  sticks  in  certain  localities. 

K.  D. 


ORCHIDS. 

OUCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

Masdevallias. — Anyone  desirous  of  making 
a  study  of  this  beautiful  genus  of  Orchids  can 
have  ample  material  to  work  with  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Veitcli,  Chelsea,  where  there  are  no 
fewer  than  a  score  of  species  and  varieties  in 
flower  representing  every  section  of  the  genus, 
and  in  many  instances  by  extremely  rare  kinds. 
These  are  Lindcni,  Harryana,  Veitchi  and  its  va- 
riety splendens,  Davisi,  Larlajana,  ignea,  amabilis 
and  Chelsoni,  all  of  the  showy  type  ;  Dayana,  vc- 
lifera,  corniculata,  maculata,  macrura  of  another 
type,  while  belonging  to  a  third  there  are  bella 
and  chiraiera,  the  whole  forming  a  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  series  seldom  met  with  in  flower 
in  one  collection.  In  the  same  nursery  are  many 
other  noteworthy  Orchids,  among  which  are — 

Angrsecum  Kotschyi,  a  handsome  species 
from  Madagascar  having  ivory-white  flowers  and 
tail-like  spurs  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  length.  On  one 
specimen  there  are  fourteen  expanded  flowers  in 
one  spike — the  finest  that  has  yet  been  produced, 
and  .seeing  that  this  is  only  the  second  year  of  its 
existence  in  cultivation  it  will  hereafter  probably 
develop  into  a  much  finer  specimen. 

Phalaenopsis  violacea  proves  to  be  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  tlie  smaller  flowered  series  of  the 
genus,  and  especially  remarkable  for  the  con- 
tinuous manner  in  which  it  bears  its  flowers.  It 
has  been  flowering  now  for  several  months  past, 
and  still  the  plants  promise  to  yield  blooms  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  contrast  of  the  vivid 
violet-purple  and  the  pale  green  in  the  flower  is 
verj'  striking. 

Odontogloesum    Roezli.  —  By    far    the 

finest  variety  of  tliis  superb  Orchid  we  have  yet 
seen  is  in  flower  in  this  nursery.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  intensely  rich  and  well  defined  blotches 
on  the  lateral  sepals  of  the  flower  without  the 
paleness  and  the  feathered  margins  so  often  seen 
in  ordinary  forms.  This  characteristic  makes  the 
plant  distinct  from  all  tlie  rest  and  renders  it 
quite  worthy  of  a  varietal  name.  Another  instance 
of  a  distinct  variation  from  the  type  is  in  a  plant 
of  0.  vexillarium,  also  in  flower ;  on  this  the 
blossoms  are  a  bright  clear  rose,  and  have  a 
distinct  and  sharply  defined  white  margin  both 
on  the  sepals  and  lip,  rendering  it  at  once  distinct 
and  beautiful,  and  well  deserring  the  name  of 
marginata. 

Laelia  autumnalls   atro-rubenH.— This 

superb  variety  so  superior  to  the  typical  kind  is 
flowering  well  this  year  in  this  collection;  even 
small  plants  of  it  have  spikes  bearing  some  half 
dozen  large  and  highly  coloured  flowers  which  are 
extremely  showy.  Other  beautiful  kinds  are  L. 
clcgans  alba,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Orchids,  and 
L.  devoniensis. 

A  hybrid  Cypripedium  has  Just  flowered 
for  tlie  first  tinio.  It  is  a  cross  between  C.  Sedeni 
and  C.  longifolium.  It  partakes  strongly  of  the 
former  type,  though  distinct  enough  from  it  to 
merit  apotlier  oamc.   The  exquisitely  beautiful 


C.  Fuireanum,  which  is  now  becoming  so  scarce, 
is  finely  in  flower,  and  so  are  a  host  of  hybrid 
kinds. 

Zygopetalum  Wendlandi,  a  rare  species, 
with  large  blos,-.oiiis  of  a  pale  lilac,  is  in  flower. 
Aerides  suavissimum  is  better  than  we  are  wont 
to  see  it;  on  one  .spike  we  counted  '>2  flowers, 
mostly  all  expanded.  Amanda  Cfjerulea  is  finer  in 
colour  this  year  than  usual,  and  is  represented  by 
some  remarkably  fine  examples.  Among  thecurious 
kinds  none  are  more  interesting  than  Sigmatos- 
talix  radicans. 

Odontoglossum  grande. — In  Mr,  Bulls 

nursery  at  Clielsea  this  well-known  Orchid  is  now 
making  a  fine  display;  a  Large  number  of  plants  of 
it  are  in  flower,  and  effectively  arranged.  This 
species,  old  as  it  is,  has  but  few  rivals  even  among 
Odontoglossums  when  well  grown.  Among  such  a 
number  of  plants  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  select 
some  forms  superior  to  others  both  as  regards 
size,  brightness,  and  distinctness  of  marking.  Some 
of  the  flowers  measure  i  in. and  5  in.  across. 

Odontoglossum  madrense  is  one  of  the 

sweetest  of  Orchids,  and  specially  desirable,  as 
flowering  in  autumn  when  there  are  compara- 
tively few  others.  The  flowers  are  large  and  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  blotch  of  olive 
brown  and  rich  yellow  in  the  centre.  They  emit  a 
delicious  Almond-like  perfume,  strong  enough  to 
pervade  the  whole  house  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing.  It  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  rarely  culti- 
vated species,  but  few  are  more  deserving  of  at- 
tention or  easier  to  manage. 

Epldendrum    dichromum. —  This    rare 

species  is  rejiresented  by  a  flowering  plant.  The 
blossoms  remind  one  of  those  of  E.  macrochilum, 
though  they  are  abundantly  distinct  from  those 
of  that  species.  It  is  a  beautiful  Orchid,  and  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  genus. 

Among  other  kinds  in'flower  in  this  nursery  are 
Cattleyagi  gas,  a  splendid  variety,  L^liaautumnalis 
atro-fubens,  various  forms  of  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum  Peseatorei ,  and  a  superb  collection  of  O.  vexilla- 
rium, just  coming  into  flower.  There  are,  moreover, 
Oncidium  varicosum,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
Oncidia;  Dendrobium  heterocarpumphilippinense, 
mentioned  below ;  numerous  Cypripedia,  and  a 
quantitj' of  that  pretty  autumn-flowering  Orchid 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  and  also  Dendrobium 
canaliculatum,  an  exquisitely  charming  species, 
small,  but  rare,  interesting,  and  pretty. — W.  G. 

Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum. — 

Lieut. -Col.  Dearc,  Englefield  Oreen,  Egham,  near 
Staines,  has  a  freshly  imported  plant  of  this 
Orchid  with  three  flowers  to  a  spike,  two  of  which 
measure  5-16th  in.,  and  the  other  5-lOth  in.  across 
with  a  lip  2  in.  broad. 

Dendrobium  philippinense. — This  really 
is  a  variety  of  D.  heterocarpum,  but  as  one  of  the 
names  is  quite  long  enough  for  ordinary  use,  and 
the  plant  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  any 
other  Dendrobe,we  simply  call  it  D.  philippinense. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  Orchid,  and  we  had  no  idea 
of  its  great  beauty  till  we  saw  it  in  Messrs.  Low's 
nursery  at  Clapton,  where  there  is  now  a  large 
quantity  of  it  in  full  bloom,  some  with  stout 
stems  bearing  clusters  composed  of  two  or 
three  dozen  flowers.  The  colour  of  the  blossoms  is 
a  pale  primrose-j'ellow,  the  tip  tinged  with  a 
richer  shiide  of  orange.  It  is  unfortunately  almost 
devoid  of  the  delicious  perfume  that  renders  D. 
heterocarpum  so  desirable,  but  its  flowering  at  a 
season  when  few  other  Orchids  are  in  bloom 
renders  it  a  really  valuable  plant.  Large  quantities 
of  it  are  in  flower  in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  and 
those  who  wish  to  see  it  in  that  condition  should 
not  miss  the  opportunitj'  thus  afforded  them. 


Indiirenous  Sedum.— Would  it  lie  pniisible  for 
W.  ,T.  M.  "  (nimmcl),  to  tell  us  what  the  "  indigenous 
hardy  Sedum  with  very  bright  crinLson  flowers  "  ean  bo- 
as .lUiuled  to  in  his  notice  of  wild  flowers  (p.  203)?  There 
is  no  indigenous  Sedum  answering  to  the  above  description. 
Can  it  lie  a  new  Uiscovcrj' ;  Searcely,— Taos.  WailAMS, 
Ormsfcirk, 
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WARWICK  CASTLE. 
Theee  are  not  many  localities  in  England  more 
interesting,  or  that  possess  more  picturesque 
beauty  than  that  around  Warwick.  The  birth- 
place of  our  great  poet  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Coventry,  Keuihvorth,  and  Warwick  Castle,  the 
grand  old  fortress-home  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  English  families,  have  bvit  few  rivals  in 
historic  interest  or  romantic  scenery.  It  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  such  a  grand  old  place  as 
Warwick  Castle,  with  its  wonderfully  pic- 
turesque surroundings,  is  not  more  -written  about 
from  a  gaideu  point  of  view;  for  few  of  the 
"show"  places  can  equal  it  in  picturesque  gran- 
deur, and  none  surpass  it.  No  doubt  if  the  garden 
contained  a  vast  extent  of  glass  structures  the 
horticultural  public  would  be  better  acquainted 
with  it,  but  though  it  is  not  remarkable  in  this 
respect  it  is  deserving  of  a  visit  from  all  interested 
in   fine  tree  growth  and  landscape  beauty. 

Like  most  of  the 
finest  English  do- 
mains, Warwick  C!as- 
tle  owes  much  to  its 
natural  situatlon,than 
which  a  better  could 
not  be  found  in  the 
county.  The  castle 
occupies  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, rising  abruptly 
from  the  banks  of  the 
Avon.  The  scenery 
from  the  terraces  on 
the  castle  walls  is  of 
the  richestdescript  ion . 
Immediately  below,  at 
a  depth  of  well  nigh 
lOOf  t.,rushesthe  river 
over  its  rocky  bed  at 
the  very  base  of  the 
massive  walls.  A  little 
to  the  left  the  water 
tumbles  over  a  rocky 
cascade,  the  noise  of 
which  breaks  the 
quietude  of  the  spot. 
Higher  up  may  be  seen 
some  of  the  oldest  cot- 
tages of  the  town, 
built  intheoldEnglish 
style,f  orming  a  charm- 
ing feature  in  the 
distance,  while  be- 
yond them    are    the 

ruins  of  the  old  bridge  which  once  spanned 
the  Avon,  but  of  which  only  the  disconnected 
arches  remain,  and  the.se  are  draped  with  Ivy 
and  other  foliage  in  a  very  pleasing  manner, 
as  may  be  seen  by  one  of  our  illustrations. 
Over  the  ruined  arches  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  a 
far  reaching  bend  of  the  river  may  be  obtained, 
extending  to  the  handsome  bridge  that  took  the 
place  of  the  ruined  one  just  alluded  to.  In  the 
other  direction  the  view  extends  over  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  park  and  sylvan  scenery  that 
can  be  conceived.  Beneath  are  the  venerable 
Cedars  as  fine  as  can  be  seen  anywhere,  and  be- 
yond the  Avon  winds  its  silvery  stream  through 
the  rich  green  slopes  of  the  park,  interspersed 
by  dense  masses  of  foliage  and  rare  tree  growth, 
for  which  Warwickshire  is  so  famous.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  stranger  is  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  the  modern  style  of  gai'dening, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  geometrical  parterre 
about  100  yards  from  the  castle  the  place  must 
present  much  the  same  appearance  as  it  did  a 
century  ago.  The  surroundings  of  the  castle  im- 
press one  with  their  simple  grandeur  and  re- 
pose, created  exclusively  by  an  undulated  and 
well-diversified  surface,  noble  tree  growth,  and 


broad  sweeps  of  lawn — elements  po.ssessing 
the  highest  value  in  garden  scenery.  The 
grounds  are  not  marlved  by  needless  architec- 
tural embellishments — terraces,  statuary,  vases — 
which  detract  in  a  great  degree  "from  the 
effect  of  many  of  the  finest  residences.  The 
absence,  too,  at  "\\'arwick  of  formal  design 
or  parallelism  is  conspicuous,  yet  one  would 
expect  to  find  both  in  such  an  old  garden.  It 
appears  that  the  grounds  were  re-arranged  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  "  Capability 
Brown,"  who  created  quite  a  reform  in  garden 
design  about  tliat  period,  lie  has  certainly  left 
traces  of  his  bold  conception  and  good  judgment 
at  Warwick,  as  he  did  at  Blenheim  and  a  few 
other  places  that  were  entrusted  to  him  to 
operate  upon,  and  the  finest  effects  that  he  con- 
ceived are  now  perfected  here,  for  most  of  the 
tree  growth  has  attained  its  full  size.  One  of  the 
choicest  examples  of  garden  landscape  scenery  is 
the  view  extending  from  the  old  orangery  down 
to  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 


Warwick  Castle,  from  tlie  river. 

mile.  The  surface  is  a  gentle  slope  to  the  waters 
edge,  and  forms  a  wide  vista  of  turf,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  luxuriant  tree  growth  in  great 
variety  and  with  varying  tones,  from  the  sombre 
hue  of  the  Yew  to  the  pale  green  of  the  deciduous 
Cypress,  the  whole  representing  a  scene  of  rich 
sylvan  beauty  enhanced  by  the  view  of  the 
Avon  beyond  here  greatly  widened.  The  first 
impression  is  that  it  is  a  lake,  but  on  walking 
through  the  vista  it  is  seen  that  the  trees  have 
been  planted  so  as  to  obscure  the  bends  of  the  river. 
The  teees  are  not  remarkable  as  far  as 
variety  is  concerned,  and  the  paucity  of  modern 
exotic  kinds  is  conspicuous,  though  the  grand 
examples  of  the  older  trees  amply  compensate 
for  this.  The  principal  types  are  the  Oak,  Horse 
and  Sweet  Chestnut,  the  Plane,  and  False  Acacia, 
all  of  which  are  represented  by  prodigious  spe- 
cimens, both  isolated  and  in  groups ;  and  of  Coni- 
fers there  are  the  Cedar,  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  and 
Yew,  the  latter  forming  a  bold  plantation  round 
the  ramparts  of  the  fortress,  occupying  what 
formerly  was  a  moat.  The  manner  in  which  the 
noble  tree  gTowth  is  disposed  about  the  dressed 
part  of  the  grounds  here  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  finest  examples  both  of  Cedars,  Oaks,  or 


other  deciduous  trees  stand  out  boldly  by  them- 
selves from  the  greensward,  and  tell,  as  it  were, 
their  own  tale  unmingled  in  confused  groups  as 
is  too  often  seen  in  the  modern  style  of  plant- 
ing. Trees  such  as  the  Silver  Maple  may  be  seen 
in  all  their  graceful  beauty  unencumbered  by 
other  trees  or  sbrubs,  and  so  with  many 
other  trees  that  drop  their  boughs  naturally, 
w1)ile  in  contra.st  with  these  huge  naked  boles 
of  the  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Acacia  and  Elm, 
may  be  seen  exerywhere  in  groups  of  half-a- 
dozen  or  so  rising  directly  from  the  green- 
sward, thusdisplayiug  their  characteristic  growth 
to  advantage.  The  venerable  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
grounds  are  the  glory  of  Warwick;  tlian  some  of 
these,  no  finer  specimens  exist  in  the  country. 
The  largest  are  on  the  slopmg  banks  of  the  river 
immediately  under  the  castle  walls ;  one  in 
particular  is  a  veritable  forest  in  itself,  hav- 
ing huge  limbs  of  immense  girth  spreading  out 
in  all  directions,  some  dropping  to  the  water's 
edge.  These  no  doubt 
are  among  the  first 
examples  of  the  Le- 
banon Cedar  that  were 
planted  in  the  countrj', 
|jj  and  no  doubt  are  con- 

temporary with  those 
at  Goodwood,  Pains- 
hill,  Bretby  Park,  Lin- 
ton, Syon,  and  some 
others.  Unlike  several 
places  where  this  Ce- 
dar is  largely  repre- 
sented, the  trees  here 
are  not  all  of  an  age ; 
on  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  of  younger 
growth  that  are  grow- 
ing on  to  take  the 
place  of  the  larger 
trees.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  young  Ce- 
dars of  Lebanon  are 
not  more  planted  than 
they  are  instead  of 
the  numbers  of  other 
less  tried  Conifers.  A 
noteworthy  instance 
of  the  unsuitability  of 
some  of  the  popular 
modern  Conif  era;  is  af- 
forded in  the  grounds 
here,  for  there  are 
several  examples  of 
the  Wellingtonia,  Deodr,  Atlas  Cedar,  and 
others  that,  after  having  attained  as  much  as 
20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  height,  are  gradually  decaying 
from  the  top  downwards  from  some  unaccount- 
able reason. 

Within  the  castle  walls  there  is  not  much  to 
Interest  the  horticultural  visitor,  but  everyone 
must  admire  the  fine  breadth  of  well-kept  lawn 
in  the  castle  yard,  giving  it  such  an  air  of  quiet 
beauty.  Here  and  there  about  this  yard  are  some 
venerable  specimens  of  the  Scotch  Fir  which  re- 
present in  a  striking  degree  the  characteristic 
growth  of  the  tree,  the  huge  naked  red  boles 
and  horizontally  spreading  heads  seeming  to 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  grey  old  towers  of 
the  castle.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
here  is  the  approach  road,  which  is  cut  through 
a  bed  of  solid  red  sandstone  rock  about  100 
yards  in  length  and  varying  in  depth  from  10  ft. 
to  oO  ft.  These  rocky  sides  afford  a  foothold  for 
myriads  of  Ferns  and  similar  vegetation,  while 
tangled  festoons  of  brushwood  form  a  canopy 
of  foliage  above  through  which  the  castle  and  its 
surroundings  are  seen. 

The  forcing  and  kitchen  garden  is  not  on  such 
a  large  scale  as  one  would  imagine.  There  is  a 
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snug  walleJ-in  kitchen  garden  well  stocked  with 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  tlowers.  The  houses  are 
well  built  and  sufficient  in  number  to  meet  the 
demand  made  upon  their  resources  both  as  re- 
gards fruits  and  plants.  The  decorative  class  of 
plants  are  those  mostly  grown,  particularly 
those  which  supply  an  abundance  of  cut  flowers 
during  winter.  The  fruit  houses  are  well  stocked. 
In  the  vineries  were  excellent  crops,  among 
which  we  noted  the  varieties  Uanon  Hall,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Gros  Colmar,  Lady  Downes,  ]  Slack  Ali- 
cante, and  that  delicionsly-flavouri'd  Grape 
Grizzly  Frontignan  which  had  il  a  belter  ap- 
pearance would  have  Ijut  few  rivals. 

In  front  of  the  conservatory  or  orangery 
which  contains  that  famous  work  of  sculptural 
art,  the  Warwick  ^'ase,  there  is  an  elaborately 
designed  flower  garden  kept  very  well,  the 
whole  gleaming  with  colour  in  summer,  and 
forming  a  fitting-  foregi'ound  for  the  landscape 
beyond.  W.  Goldeing. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

AUTUMN"  BLOOJIIKG  UO.SES. 

Never  perhaps  are  Roses  more  clear  to  us  than 
in  autumn.  Their  deep  rich  colours  are  never  so 
gorgeous  as  now,  and  the  perfume  never  so  exqui- 
sitely sweet.  Passing  through  a  quarter  of  Gloire 
de  Dijon  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  indeed  a  treat. 
What  a  deep  velvety  shade,  too,  we  have  now  in 
Charles  Lefebvre,  and  what  a  beautiful  clear  pink 
in  La  France  and  JIademoiselle  Eugenie  Verdier  1 
How  the  paleness  of  iMademoisclle  Lonnaire, 
Madame  Noman,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
have  given  place  to  a  pinky  centre,  enriching  the 
loveliness  of  tliesc  charming  varieties  !  How  in- 
tensely bright  and  beautiful  in  form  is  tliat  good 
old  Hose  Senateur  Vaisse  !  What  a  beautiful  clear 
clierry  red  we  get  in  two  of  my  old  favourites, 
Dupuy  Jamain  and  Auguste  Rigotard  !  and  even 
Mademoiselle  Annie  Wood  is  more  pleasing  now 
than  earlier.  Tea-scented  varieties,  too,  how  beau- 
tiful they  come !  What  a  profusion  of  flowers !  how 
delicious  their  scent !  and  how  waxy  and  perfect  I 
No  flagging  of  the  outer  petals,  as  in  the  scorching 
days  of  July  and  August,  but  fine  cupped  Camellia- 
like shaped  flowers. 

Tlien  we  have  some  good  old  sorts  which  we 
have  almost  forgotten  until  they  make  us  remem- 
ber they  are  with  us  still.  Amongst  these  are 
Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre,  a  Rose  which 
seldom  blooms  until  late  in  the  autumn  ;  Paul's 
Victoria,  with  its  lovely  tint  of  white  and  pink  ; 
Francois  Fontaine,  a  really  tine  exhibition  variety ; 
Madame  George  Paul,  one  of  the  best  for  autiuun 
purposes,  producing  quantities  of  fine  well-shaped 
blooms. 

But  there  are  other  and  better  known  varieties 
— Roses  whicli  are  good  throughout  the  summer 
months,  .and  which  do  not  wait  for  autumn  in  order 
to  display  their  beauty ;  they  simply  give  us  a 
second  bloom  richer  in  form  and  better  in  colour. 
Amongst  the  most  \'aluable  of  this  class  are  Marie 
Baumann,  Alfred  C'olomb,  Duke  of  Kdinburgb, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Duiiny  Jamain,  LeHavre,  Aiiguste 
Rigotard,  General  Jacqueminot.  P.aroness  Roths- 
child, Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Mademoiselle  de 
Verdier,  La  France  Lord  Macaulay,  Due  de  Wel- 
lington, Beauty  of  Waltham,  Paul  Neron,  Marie 
Finger,  and  Louis  Van  Houtto.  i\Iost  of  the  Teas 
may  be  classed  as  such ;  amongst  the  best  are 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Berard,  Madame  Lam- 
bard,  Catherine  Mermet,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Devoni- 
ensis,  Celine  Forestier  (Noisette),  and  Niphetos. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  seeing  that  autumn  Roses  are 
so  truly  lovely,  why  are  all  our  Rose  shows  crowded 
into  a  few  of  the  early  weeks  of  the  season  ?  Could 
not  Rose  shows  be  made  to  pay,  and  be  patronised 
later  on,  say  in  August  and  September?  Of  Roses 
these  last  four  years  there  have  been  a  plentiful 
supply  during  those  months,  and  blooms  but  little 
inferior  in  form  and  size  to  those  shown  parly  in 
the  year ;  indeed,  in  some  seasons  like  the  past 
two  they  have  been  superior.   An  experiment  of 


tliis  kind  has  been  tried  by  the  National  llose 
Society  at  the  late  great  horticultural  gathering 
at  Manchester  with,  I  believe,  marked  success. 
Could  not  other  societies  encourage  autumn  show- 
ing with  advantage  ? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  How  are  we  to  get  Roses  to 
bloom  from  June  until  tlic  early  autumn  frostscut 
them  off  ?  I  answer.  By  a  judicious  selection  of 
varieties;  but  then,  retorts  the  enquirer,  most  of  the 
Hybrid  Per|)ctuals  ought  to  furnish  us  with  a  good 
supply  of  bloom  throughout  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn raontlis.  Granted,  they  will  for  the  most 
part,  but  under  particular  treatment.  Wliat  this 
treatment  is  I  will  endeavour  to  give  on  a  future 
occasion.  W.  \V.  Fkettisgiiam. 

Bee.ilon. 

ORIGIN  OF  MOSS  ROSES. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  since 
the  old  Provence  or  Cabbage  Rose  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  that  it,  or  its  more  recently  raised 
representatives,  should  still  find  a  place  in  our 
gardens  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  all  the 
varieties  are  deliciously  fragrant,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  mostly  of  moderate  or  dwarf  growth.  To 
thrive  well  they  should  be  grown  on  their  own 
roots,  and  the_v  require  rich  soil  and  close  pruning. 

The  Moss  Rose, itis said, originatedasasport 
from  the  Provence  Rose  (C.  centifolia)  ;  it  would 
appear  to  have  sported  abroad.  Jlr.  Cranston 
states  that  it  was  introduced  from  Holland  in 
1596,  but  as  to  its  origin  no  satisfactory  account 
has  been  given.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Henry 
Shailcr,  then  of  the  Chapel  Nursery,  Battersea 
Fields,  contributed  to  the  (iariU-ncr,  Florisi,  and 
Affricvltitrl.it  an  account  of  the  first  red  Moss 
Rose.  He  states  that  it  was  first  sent  over  with 
some  plants  of  Orange  trees  from  the  Italian 
States  to  Mr.  Wrench,  then  at  Broom  House, 
Fulham.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Shailer,  was 
about  tlie  year  173.5.  It  remained  in  that  family 
nearly  twenty  years  without  being  much  noticed 
or  circulated,  until  a  nurseryman  named  Grey,  of 
tlie  FuUiam  Nursery,  now  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons, 
brought  it  into  note. 

The  'White  Moss. -Thefirst  production  of  tlie 
white  JIoss  Rose,  wliicli  took  place  in  the  year 
1788,  was  from  a  sucker  or  underground  shoot . 
Mr.  Shailer  states,  "  My  father,  Henry  Shailer, 
nurseryman,  of  Little  Chelsea,  an  extensive 
grower  of  Moss  Roses  (a  fact  which  is  set  forth  in 
Faulkner's  "  History  of  Chelsea''),  perceiving  it  to 
be  a  lusiis  naturo!  from  a  stool  of  the  red  iUoss, 
cut  it  off  and  budded  it  on  the  White  Provence, 
or  Rose  La  Blanche  Unique.  The  buds  flowered 
tlie  following  season  a  pale  blush  ;  he  budded  them 
again  the  following  season,  and  it  became  much 
whiter ;  it  was  then  figured  in  Andrews'  "  Rosary.'' 
under  the  name  of  Sbailer's  White  Moss.  He  then 
sold  it  at  five  guineas  per  plant,  a  price  at  which 
ho  continued  to  sell  it  for  three  years ;  he  then 
entered  into  a  contract  for  its  sale  with  Messrs, 
Lee  and  Kennedy,  of  Hammersmith,  they  taking 
as  many  plants  as  he  could  grow  for  three  years 
at  20s.  per  plant,  binding  him  not  to  sell  to  any 
one  else  under  ten  guineas  perplant.  After  cutting 
down  the  shoots  which  produced  the  White  Jloss, 
it  threw  up  two  weak  shoots  from  which  he 
budded.  They  flowered  the  second  season  from  the 
buds ;  th.-it  was  the  birth  of  the  striped  Moss  Rose, 
a  beautiful  and  delicate  variety ;  but  when  grown 
strongly  apt  to  go  back  to  the  original  parent. 
The  first  production  of  the  single  Moss  Rose,  1807, 
was  a  sport  of  Nature.  My  fatlier  sent  some  plants 
of  Moss  Roses  dowm  to  a  nurseryman  of  the  name 
of  Essex,  at  Colchester;  on  tlie  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  that  person  I  went  with  my  father  to  see  it 
when  it  was  in  bloom;  I  took  some  cuttings  away 
witli  me  to  bud,  and  fetched  the  original  plant 
away  in  the  following  autumn  to  our  nurseiy  at 
Little  Clielsea  ;  from  there  we  sent  out  the  first 
jJants  at  five  shillings  each.  On  the  first  produc- 
tion of  tlio  old  scarlet  Moss  Rose,  wliich  is  a  semi- 
double,  it  flowered  on  a  ]3lant  gi\en  to  his  brother, 
Mr.  F.  Shailer,  of  Cook's  Ground  and  Queen's  Elm, 
Clielsea,  1SU8,  nui-seryman  :  the  first  production 
of  the  Moss  De  Meux  was  from  a  sport  of  Nature 


from  llie  old  De  Meu.\-,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  but  brought  into  a  high  state  of  perfection 
by  the  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith.  In  regard  to 
the  birth  of  the  Sage-leaved  MossRose.that  I  must 
claim  myself-it  was  a  sport  of  Nature.  I  discovered  it 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  June,  1 8 1  ,S.  I  sold  the  whole 
stock  to  Messrs.  Lee.  It  is  a  delicate  shell-like 
form  and  a  beautiful  blush,  now  nearly  extinct. 
As  to  the  first  knowm  production  of  Rose  La 
Blanche  Unique  or  Wliite  Provence,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Daniel  Grimwood,  of  Little  Chelsea, 
nurseryman.  He  was  in  Norfolk  in  .luly,  177."),  and 
when  riding  leisurely  along  the  road  he  perceived 
a  Rose  of  great  whiteness  in  a  mill  garden.  He 
alighted,  and  on  close  inspection  discovered  it  to 
be  a  Provence  Rose  ;  he  then  paid  a  guinea  to  be 
allowed  to  cut  a  flower,  and  in  cutting  it  he  cut 
off  three  buds  ;  be  went  to  the  first  inn,  packed  it 
up,  and  sent  it  direct  to  my  father,  who  was  then 
his  foreman,  requesting  him  to  bud  it,  which  he 
did,  and  two  of  the  buds  grew.  In  the  following 
autumn  he  went  dowm  to  the  same  place,  when, 
for  five  guineas,  he  brought  the  whole  stock  away; 
he  then  made  an  arrangement  with  m_v  father  to 
propagate  it,  allowing  him  five  shillings  perplant 
for  three  years,  at  the  exjjiration  of  which  time 
he  sold  it  out  at  one  guinea  pier  plant,  my  father's 
share  amounting  to  upwards  of  £?i(M.  Mr.  Grim- 
wood  sent  the  owner  of  tha  mill  a  superb  silver 
tankard,  &c.,  to  the  amount  af  £60.  Lastly,  comes 
the  birth  of  Sbailer's  Provence,  or  Rosa  gracilis, 
so  named  by  Messrs.  Lee;  it  was  raised  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Spineless  or  Virgin's  Rose,  sown  by 
myself  in  1799,  and  flowered  in  1802.  We  raised 
numerous  varieties  from  seed  up  to  181G,  and 
generally  sold  them  to  Messrs.  Lee,  who  sent  them 
out  under  their  own  naming.''    . 

From  this  interesting  account  we  learn  that  new 
Roses  fetched  much  more  money  when  sent  out  in 
those  days  than  they  do  now.  We  also  get  infor- 
mation as  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  choicer 
Roses  of  those  days. 

Other  Moss  Roses. — Mr.  Cranston  asserts 
that  "  several  hundred  varieties  of  the  Moss  Rose 
have  been  raised  since  the  introduction  of  the 
original."  and  of  these  a  dozen  or  so  have  been 
obtained  in  this  country.  The  best  now  cultivated 
are  Baron  de  Wassenaer,  deep  rose,  very  large  and 
double,  and  a  good  climbing  Rose ;  Cristata,  or 
Crested  Provence,  rosy  pink,  an  interesting  and 
beautiful  Rose  ;  Deuil  de  Paul  Fontaine,  purplish 
red ;  Old  JIoss,  Du  Luxembourg,  purplish  crim- 
son, flowers  large  and  full,  a  veiy  useful  pillar 
Rose ;  White  Bath,  paper  white,  very  beautiful 
and  distinct,  one  of  the  Ijest  Moss  Roses  in  culti- 
vation ;  White  Perpetual,  Felicite  Bohain,  Marie 
de  Blois,  large  and  full,  an  excellent  Rose;  Van- 
dael,Eug^neGuinnoiseau, reddish  violet:  Madame 
Edouard  Ory,  fine  bright  rose  ;  Captain  Ingram, 
dark  velvety  purple,  full  and  well-formed  flowers: 
Salet,  clear  rose  ;  Madame  William  Paul,  Soupert 
et  Notting,  fine  bright  rose,  very  fragrant;  Celina, 
velvety,  purple  and  crimson  ;  Angelique  Quetier, 
Gloire  de  Mosseuses,  pale  rose,  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  of  the  JIoss  Roses  ;  Eugene  de  Savoie, 
Reine  Blanche  ;  Comtesse  de  JIurinais,  pale  flesh 
changing  to  white,  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  white  Moss  Roses ;  Purpurea 
rubra;  Lanei,  dark  brilliant  rose,  flowers  large 
and  full,  and  Etna.  These  JIoss  Roses  can  be  di- 
vided into  two  gi-oups — summer  flowering  and 
autumn  flowering  ;  and  in  ordering  a  collection 
from  a  nurseryman  this  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  some  varieties  from  each  group  will  keep  up  the 
display  for  a  considerable  period.  As  they  are  all 
fragrant,  their  value  in  the  garden  is  greatly  en- 
hanced thereby. 

Culture. — The  JIoss  Roses  are  moetly  of 
delicate  growth,  but  some  are  vigorous.  Though 
some  of  them  at  least  can  be  made  to  form  good 
standards,  as  a  rule  they  succeed  best  when  grown 
upon  low  stocks,  or  otherwise  upon  their  own 
roots  :  the  latter  mode  is  best  suited  to  the  old 
JIoss,  and  it  is  in  this  form  the  market  gardeners 
round  London  grow  so  many  for  cut  purposes. 
All  of  them  require  riithcr  liigh  cultiv.ation  and 
close  pruning,  and,  generally  speaking,  rather  bet- 
ter treatment  than  ordinary   kinds.  Mr  Cranston, 
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to  wliom  we  are  indebted  for  some  o£  the  foregoing 
information,  goes  on  to  say  that  "  In  wet  or  cold 
damp  tliev  do  not  thrive,  a  warm,  dry  soil  being 
required,  "and  this  well  suijplied  annually  with 
manure.  If  at  any  time  they  appear  to  decline  in 
health,  they  sho'uld  be  taken  up  and  replanted 
into  fresh  loamy  soil  and  cut  hard  back."  It  is 
recommended  that  they  be  pruned  back  short,  es- 
pecially the  leading  shoots,  to  within  four  or  five 
buds  of  the  base.  Who  does  not  gladly  welcome 
the  cliarraing  bud  of  a  Moss  Itose  /  K.  D. 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 


all  ways  for  growing  Apples  in  quantity, 
and  say  if  you  can  find  a  fairer  .siglit,  either 
in  flower  or  fruit.  The  culture,  therefore,  of 
.90  useful  a  fruit  opens  a  wide  field  for  research. 
Until  recently  orchards  were  starved  at  the  root 
and  pruning  was  barbarous  mutilation  ;  yet,  in 
spite  of  mismanagement,  the  trees  continued 
to  produce  fruit.  Now  we  begin  to  see  that  a 
tree  which  produces  an  annual  crop  in  weight 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  tree  itself — trunk  and 
branches — must  needs  require  food,  or  exhaustion 
and  its  attendant  evils  will  be  the  re.sult ;  there- 
fore, we  now  find  the  manure  cart  busy  in  old 
orchards  said  to  be  worn  out,  and  the  result  is 
that  they  quickly  resume  their  wonted  vigour, 
for  an  Apple  tree  on  good  soil,  and  carefully 
attended  to  at  top  and  root,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
worn  out  as  long  as  branches  enough  are  left  to 


carry  a  crop. 
This  season's  crop. — But  to  return  to  how 


ORCHARD  MANAGEMENT. 

The  Apple.— This  king  of  hardy  fruits  has 

of  late  years  been  brought  prominently  before 

the  public,  owing  to  the  accounts  given  of  the 

immense     shipments    of   Apple    barrels    from  ^ 

America,  and  the  ready  sale  with  which  they  i  home  growers  stand  at  present,  I  may  safely  say 
meet  in  this  country,  a  circumstance  which  that  it  is  many  a  long  year  since  they  had  such 
shows  that  there  is  ademand  for  good  fruit,  if  a  bountiful  crop,  and  not  only  is  it  abundant, but 
it  can  be  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  I  the  fruit  is  clear  and  of  first-rate  quality,  and, 
many.  These  American 
importations  have  won- 
derfully influenced  our  .-.„^  „.. 
home  growers,  and,there- 
fore,  in  Kent  at  least 
fruit  culture  has  made 
rapid  progress  withm 
these  last  few  years,  and, 
above  all,  the  Apple. 
As  an  example  of  what 
may  be  done  with  it  in 
the  form  of  cordons, 
espaliers,  pyramids  or 
pot  trees,  I  may  men- 
tion Barham  Court, 
Maidstone,  where  there 
is  the  most  complete 
fruit  garden  I  have 
ever  seen.  Here  it  is 
well  shown  that  English 
grown  fruit  could  com- 
pete successfully  with  the 
best  examples  of  France, 
or  even  the  Channel 
Islands.  But  it  is  to 
the  orchard  system  that 
supplies  our  markets  I 
shall  more  fully  allude, 
that  being  the  one 
most  likely  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  majority 
of    cultivators,  and  the 

only  one  likely  to  stand  against  any  amount  of 

competition  from  abroad.  This  mode  of  culture 

is  well  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Skinner  and  Son, 

who  count  their  produce  from  Apple  trees  alone 

by  thousands  of  bushels.  I  may  also  refer  to  Mr. 

L.  Killick,  of  Langley,  who  is  making  dwarf, 

busli,  and  pyramid  trees  a  speciality,  and  who 

grows  only  the  very  best  of  sorts,  both  culinary 

and  dessert.  English   grown   Apples   of   good 

sorts  can  hold  their  own  as  regards  quality  with 

the  produce  of  the  most  favoured  climes.  And  it 

is  only  in  disastrous  seasons  like  those  of  1879 

and   1880  when  the  summer  temperature  falls 

below  the  average  that  they  fail.  Oiu-  largest 

tree-producing  nurseries  are  taxed  to  their  ut- 
most to  supply  trees.  The  dark  days  of  neglect 

and  mismanagement  of  our  orchards  are  nearly 

over,  and  people  are  beginning  to  be  awakenedto 

the   fact  that  in   the  Apple  we   have   a  fruit 

capable  of  meeting  our   highest   expectations, 

and  one  infinitely  varied.  Look  at  the  beautiful 

varieties   of  Crab ;  how  glorious    they   are   in 

spring  in  all  shades  of  blushing  pink  and  white, 

and  see   them    now  bending   under    glowing 

wreaths    of    crimson    fruit.    Look,   too,  at   a 

really    good    orchard    on    Grass,  the    best  of 


Warwick  Castle  :  Within  the  walls,  showing  Cfesar's  and  Gtij's  Towers  (see  page  3-15). 


moreover,  tender  sorts  like  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  others  that  the  late 
cold  winters  had  almost  killed,  are  not  only 
bearing  a  fine  crop,  but  the  foliage  is  abundant, 
and  young  wood  healthy,  promising  well  for 
another  year.  The  glorious  spell  of  fine  weather 
in  early  summer  caused  Apples  to  swell  out  free 
from  spots  or  blemishes,  and  the  late  copious 
rains  that  proved  disastrous  to  corn  growers 
only  helped  to  fill  out  to  its  fullest  extent 
a  crop  that  taxed  the  trees  to  their  utmost  to 
carry.  Although  prices  have  ruled  low  compared 
with  years  of  scarcity,  yet  taken  collectively  the 
crop  will  be  a  remunerative  one.  Speaking  of 
low  prices,  I  may  mention  that  some  kinds  of 
Apples  gl-own  about  here  specially  for  the  jam 
manufactories,  such  as  the  many  varieties  of 
Goffs,  although  as  sour  and  hard  as  Crabs,  are 
yet  preferred  for  boiling  down  to  a  pulp  or 
jelly,  and  the  trees  are  so  extraordinarily  prolific, 
that  a  moderate  sized  tree  will  produce  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  bushels,  the  average  price  for 
which  is  2s.  per  bushel,  carried  from  the  tree 
by  the  buyers,  and  they  pay  well  at  that  price. 
In  fact,  in  many  orchards  where  Goffs  have  been 
planted  for  gTafting  purposes,  they  are  being 


left  and  carefully  tended,  solely  for  supplying 
the  demand  that  is  yearly  increasing  for  them. 
And  I  may  mention  that  when  grown  on  the 
turf  tliey  are  generally  sliaken  down,  thereby 
reducing  the  cost  of  gathering. 

Selection. — But  for  supplying  the  market, 
growers  are  selecting  the  very  best  of  sorts 
proved  to  succeed  in  their  soil,  and  elevation, 
and  that  will  follow  each  other  in  succession 
from  the  earliest  KeswicJc  and  Juneatings,  to 
the  latest  varieties  that  are  stored  for  winter 
and  spring  use.  As  regards  selection,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  an  error  into  which  those  who 
contemplate  planting  too  frequently  fall,  viz., 
that  of  going  to  some  noted  autumn  show  of 
hardy  fruit,  and  then  carefully  taking  down  the 
names  of  the  priz  e  winners,  or  such  as  figure 
most  prominently,  naturally  thinking  that  they 
must  have  been  grown  out-of-doors,  whereas 
most  exhibitors  have  some  of  their  choicest 
sorts  in  pots  under  glass,  or  on  walls  to  get 
them  up  to  the  highest  perfection  of  colour- 
The  owners  of  such  fruit  would  no  more  think 
of  planting  such  varieties  for  producing  a  daily 
supply  than  they  would 
think  of  planting  Muscat 
Grapes  on  open  walls. 
I  would  also  warn  in- 
tending planters  against 
purchasing  trees  stated 
^^,.  to    be    adapted    for    all 

soils  and  situations.  No, 
they  should  look  about 
and  see  what  succeeds 
in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, and  should  go  to 
the  market  and  see  which 
sorts  command  the 
best  prices ;  the  public 
will  bid  high  for  Rib- 
ston  Pippins,  Golden 
Pippins,  or  Margils, 
but  will  not  go  be- 
yond the  proper  value 
for  showy  sorts  that, 
owing  to  their  looks 
get  to  the  front  on 
the  exhibition  table ; 
moreover,  at  any  good 
fruit  tree  nursery  we 
can  find  what  sorts  are 
being  most  extensively 
propagated,  and  in  se- 
lecting these  it  is  evi- 
dent we  cannot  well  go 
far  wrong. 
Apple  fanning,  as  it  may  be  caUed,  on  a 
large  .scale  requires  that  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  should  be  upon  a  firmer  basis  than 
they  have  been  of  late.  Tenants  will  not  incur 
the' necessary  out-lay  to  establish  orchards  for 
their  successors  to  reap  the  harvest.  There  must 
be  either  a  system  by  which  the  owTiership  of 
land  can  be  acquired,  or  full  compensation  for 
improvements  granted,  not  as  a  privilege,  but  as 
a  right,  before  the  land  is  turned  to  its  proper 
account.  We  hear  of  land  wanting  tenants.  Why 
to  grow  Apples  alone  suflicient  to  supply  the 
country's  wants  would  profitably  occupy  a  good 
deal  of  it  and  of  unemployed  labourers  as  well. 
While  we  are  waiting  for  statesmen  bold  enough 
to  take  the  shackles  off  our  home  industries,  both 
the  owner,  occupier,  and  labourer  are  suffering, 
and  countries  with  free  trade  in  land  as  well  as 
in  produce  are  reaping  the  benefit. 

Training. — I  will  only  briefly  refer  to  this 
now.  IIow  many  books  have  been  written  and 
hundreds  of  illustrations  drawn  to  show  the  cor- 
rect mode  of  training.  Yet  people  tire  of  these 
and  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  tree  that 
spreads  its  head  broad  or  high  according  to  its 
habit,  and  having  become  satiated  with  pruning 
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and  trainiug  they  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 
adopt  the  extension  system,  and,  as  a  rule,  not 
only  adopt  it  with  all  its  advantages,  but,  all  its 
faults,  for  like  all  other  tilings  it  may  bo  over- 
done; a  tree  grown  in  a  natural  style  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  mean  a  tree  left  to  Nature. 
No  ;  wo  have  grafted  a  good  Apple  upon  a 
wilding,  and  must  carefully  tend  it  to  keep  it 
iu  good  farm.  In  sueereding  chapters  on  how  to 
best  achieve  that  desirable  end,  I  shall  detail 
the  practice  tliat  is  found  (o  answer  best  under 
various  circumstances,  for  no  one  system  will 
suit  all  soils  and  situations. 

Linton,  Maidstone.  James  (iuooM. 


ICENTISH    CHERRIES. 

Fuller  says  in  his  "  Kentish  Worthies "  that 
"  Cherries  were  fetched  out  of  Flanders,  and  first 
planted   in   this  country   by  King  Henry  VIII." 
Probably  it  was  the  excellent  sort  known  as  the 
Flemish  Cherry  that  was  "  fetched  out  of  Flan- 
ders," which  is,  as  Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  "  a  very 
odd-looking  fruit,  much  flattened  at  the  summit 
and  base,  with  the   latter  deeply  furrowed   and 
borne  on  a  stout,  very  short  footstalk."  .Cherries 
were  brought  to  Kent  by  the  Romans ;  and  though 
some  authors   say  they   were   lost   in  the  Saxon 
period,  and  restored  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
this  appears  to  be  an  error.  Kent  has  certainly 
always  been  famous  for  Cherries,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  a  Cherry  orchard  in  full 
blossom,  with  the  masses  of  white  clusters  cover- 
ing the  trees,  which  look  from  a  distance  as  if 
wreathed  with  snow.  Cherry  trees  invariably  have 
a  great  wealth  of  blossoms,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  proverbial  changes  and  chances  of  the  tickle 
spring  season.  They  come  into  blossom  in  Kent 
about  the   same  time   as   the    Blackthorn — from 
the  6th  to  the  2.Jth  of  April — and  they  require 
suitable  weatlier   at  the   time  of  fecundation — 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet,  nor  too  much  sun. 
"  A  cold  blow  suits  Cherry  bloom,"  say  the  rustics, 
and    this    coincides   with    experience,    and    the 
physiology  of  the  process  of  fecundation.  "  Jlois- 
ture,"  writes  a  friend,  "  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
t'le  prolongation  of  the  pollen  tube.  If  the  sun  is 
too  powerful,  the  stigma  of  the  pistil  is  apt  to 
bacome  scorched,  and  the  natural  moisture  being 
lost,  the  pollen  tube  is  undeveloped ;  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  pollen  grain  be  exposed  to  wet 
from  rain  just  as  it  becomes  ripe,  and  before  it 
reaches  the  stigma,  the  pollen  tube  will  be  deve- 
loped in  a  situation  where  it  can  never  reach  its 
natural  destination  in  the  embryosac.'' To  illustrate 
this  the  Cherry  trees  were  in  full  blossom  about 
the  10th  of  xYpril,  in  187G,  when  the  weather  was 
very  wet,  with  heavy  rain  and  snow  showers;  the 
crop  of  Cherries  was  very  short  indeed.  In  the 
previous  year  the  blossoms  were  in  full  beauty 
about  the  22nd  of  April ;  though  the  weather  was 
cold,  it  was  dry,  and  a  very  large  crop  of  Cherries 
was  grown.  Cherries  are  grown  upon  Grass  land, 
principally  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  be- 
tween Chatham  and  Canterbury. 

Orchards. — There  are  a  few  of  these  near 
Maidstone,  but  they  are  becoming  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  trees  are  planted  at  first  upon  culti- 
vated ground,  having  between  them  Hops  or  fruit 
bishes,  which  are  taken  out  after  a  few  years,  and 
Grass  seeds  are  sown.  The  Cherry  trees  are  set  at 
a  distance  of  27  ft.  to  ;!3  ft.  apart,  which  would 
give  from  f(nty  to  sixty  trees  per  acre.  In  some 
cases  the  landlord  finds  the  standard  trees,  and 
the  tenant  paj-s  for  tlie  labour  and  tiuds  tlic 
bushes,  which  soon  come  into  bearing.  The  rent  of 
Cnerry  orchards  is  about  i'8  per  acre  upon  an 
average.  Good  managers  never  mow  Gra.ss  under 
Ciierry  trees,  but  feed  it  with  fatting  sheep,  and 
manure  it  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  loads  of 
London  manure  jier  acre.  Chen'ies  are  "  worked  " 
on  the  "Ga.skin  "  or  wild  Cheny  stock,  which  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  woods.  This  wood  is 
harder  than  that  of  the  "  Honey  Red,"  ami  not  so 
liable  to  gum.  Pruning  is  done  tenderly  ami  care- 
fully for  the  first  two  or  three  years ;  after  that 
very  little  is  rcrpiisite.  A  large  grower  writes,  "  I 


am  very  reluctant  to  prune  Cherry  trees  after  the 
first  year  or  two." 

Varieties. — The  chief  sorts  cultivated  are  the 
Adams'  Crown  Ileirt,  the  earliest  sort,  allied  to 
tlie  White  Heart,  but  a  better  bearer  ;  the  Black 
Heart,  a  very  old  standard  Cherry,  the  Elton,  the 
Black   Eagle,  also  an  early  sort ;  the   May  Duke, 
Turkey  Heart,  Frogumre,  Early  Bigarre.-iu,  Water- 
loo,also  early  ;  the  E.'uly  I'urple  Gean,  Bigarreau, 
a  large,   finu-tlcshed,   somewhat   late   and   most 
.saleable  Cherry;    the   Horello,   used  for  making 
Cherry  brandy ;    the   Kentish   and    the    Flemish, 
l.ioth  of  which  arc  admirable  for  cooking  and  bot- 
tling,   having    a    fine    sub-acid    flavour,    and   a 
brilliant   colour.    Mr.  Darwin    remarks  upon  the 
first-named  of  these  Cherries  that  "  the  stone  ad- 
heres so  firmly  to  the   footstalk  that  it  could  be 
drawn  out  of  the  flesh  ;  and  this  renders  the  fruit 
well  fitted  for  drying."  Nothing,  it  must  be  added, 
can    be    more    grateful  to  convalescent  patients 
than  the  flavour  of  dried  "  Kentish  "  Cherries.  Mr. 
Webb,  in  his  paper  on   "Fruit  Cultivation,"  re- 
marks, "  It  is  odd  that,  although  our  great  propa- 
gators have  of  late  years  added  so  many  excellent 
and  useful  varieties  to  the  stock  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums,  yet  with  Cherries  we  have  had  but  few 
additions. 

Picking  is  principally  done  by  women,  who 
mount  the  tall  ladders  with  agility,  and  get  from 
9d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  sieve,  containing  each  about 
iS  lbs.  of  fruit.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Cherries 
are  sold  upon  the  trees  by  public  or  private  sale 
in  June  and  July  to  fruit-buyers,  who  take  all 
risks  and  further  expenses  upon  themselves.  Mr. 
Webb  gives  a  table  of  prices  made  at  sales  by 
auction  by  certain  well-known  orcliards.  For  in- 
stance, he  states  that  one  large  orchard  of  eighty- 
eight  acres  averaged  il9  19s.  6d.  per  acre  for 
fourteen  years  :  another,  of  three  acres,  has  made 
£'d7  ts.  per  acre  for  thirteen  years.  From  trust- 
worthj'  information  from  another  source  as  to 
seven  typical  orchards,  it  is  shown  that  the  fruit 
growing  upon  one  of  these  realised  by  auction  i'27 
14s.  per  acre  in  1874,  i'2-1  per  acre  in  187.'J,and  i'41 
2s.  per  acre  in  1876;  giving  an  average   of  illSO 


Black  Hamburgh,  with  which  the  house  is  princi- 
pally stocked.  If  anyone  has  a  Grizzly  Frontignan 
and  wishes  to  replace  it,  they  cannot  do  fjetter 
than  inarch  on  it  Muscat  of  Alexandria. — A. 
Mackii:. 

Planting  Vines.— As  "  T.  B."  (p.  :jl  1 )  has  m.t 

jjlanted  Vines  between  the  brickwork  and  hot-water 
]}ipes. lie  may  safely  do  so.  Nogreater  mistake  is  made 
in  fniil  liouses  tlian  ])hicint;  hot-water  pipes  close 
t<i  the  wall  or  under  tlie  footpaths;  one  half  of 
the  heat  is  exhausted  before  it  reaches  the  place 
where  it  is  most  wanted.  Hot-water  pipes  should, 
be  kept  as  well  up  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
and  distributed  as  equally  ,'is  possible — an  arrange- 
ment which  equali.ses  the  heat  and  economises 
fuel ;  admitting  air  against  the  hot  pipes  before 
reaching  the  Vines  is  not  required  ;  air,  in  fact, 
should  never  be  admitted  at  front  till  the  tempera- 
ture outside  will  allow  it.  Admitting  cold  air 
means  extra  heat  in  the  pipes,  dries  the  atmosphere, 
and  makes  it  anything  but  comfortable  for  the 
tender  shoots.  If  the  heat  in  the  pipes  is  well  re- 
gulated, suftioient  air  will  always  creep  inside  in 
cold  weather. — James  Smith,  W'atcrdale. 

Young    fruit    trees   in    Kent.— I   vvfas 

through  Messrs.  Bunyard's  nurseries  on  Monday 
last,  and  I  find  they  sell  out  every  fruit  tree  be- 
fore it  is  fit  for  planting,  or,  rather,  book  the 
orders  in  advance.  Thousands  go  to  Worcester- 
shire and  other  fruit-growing  counties.  Standards 
on  Crab  or  free  stocks. — They  have  fine  examples 
of  dwarf  bushes  quite  loaded  with  lovely  fruit. 
They  grow  whatever  tlie  demand  is  likely  to  be 
the  greatest  for.  I  have  noted  some  excellent 
sorts  to  supersede  our  old  kin<ls.  One  may  guess 
what  the  growth  of  the  maiden  trees  is  like  when 
I  sa.y  that  one  cannot  see  over  the  tops  of  the 
maiden  Apples  and  Pears,  and  that  the  Plums 
reach  9  ft.  and  10  ft.  high  from  the  graft. — J.  G. 


18s.  8d.  per  acre  for  the  three  years.  In  another 
case  £i'A  per  acre  was  obtained  in  1874,  i'il.S  10s. 
in  1875,  and  .£'32  8s.  in  1876;  .showing  an  average 
of  i.'36  6s.  i^er  acre  for  three  years.  This,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  for  the  produce,  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses of  picking,  jjacking,  carriage,  and  commis- 
sion. The  expenses  up  to  the  time  of  sale  for 
rent,  tithe,  ordinary  and  extraordinary — for  all 
fruit  land  pays  an  extraordinary  tithe  charge, 
varying  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  acre,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  charge — rates,  manuring,  maintenance, 
pruning,  amount  to  from  £13  to  i'16  per  acre, 
from  which  must  be  deducted  tlie  value  of  the 
Grass  under  the  trees.  For  the  last  twenty-nine 
years  the  average  price  made  in  London  for 
Cherries  grown  in  Kent  has  been  about  8s.  6d. 
per  sieve.  Deducting  an  average  cost  of  2s.  8d.  per 
sieve  from  this  price  for  all  expenses  after  the 
fruit  is  grown,  a  balance  of  5s.  lOd.  per  sieve  is 
shown.  'J'lie  highest  prices  made  for  Cherries 
during  the  period  alluded  to  were  in  1876  and 
1879,  and  the  lowest  in  187.5.  And  it  is  curious  to 
note  that,  in  spite  of  foreign  competition,  the 
average  price  per  annum  obtained  for  Kentish 
Cherries  during  the  last  ten  years  is  nearly  Is. 
per  sieve  higher  tlian  the  average  of  the  pre- 
ceding decade.  All  Clierries,  except  the  Flemish, 
Kentish,  and  Jlorello  Cherries,  which  are  useil 
for  tarts,  preserves,  and  liqueurs,  are  bought  by 
fruiterers  and  costerniongers  for  retailing  and 
hawking  for  eating  jmrposes,  as  they  do  not  make 
good  jam. — C.  WitiTEiiEAn,  in  Itaijal  Agrieid- 
tiiral  i^icirti/'x  .Tunnnil. 


Muscat  of  Alexandria.— This  inarched 
on  the  Grizzly  Frontignan  seems  to  do  well.  I  have 
it  here  worked  iu  that  way.  The  berries  grow  to  a 
good  size,  and  arc  much  rounder  than  is  common 
in  the  case  of  the  Muscat — so  much  so,  that  some 
people  ask  what  Grape  it  is,  and  when  told,  make 
the  comment,  it  is  very  round  for  the  Muscat.  It 
sets   freely  in  a  temperature  of  65°  along  with 
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The  fruit  trees  at  Barham  Court.— We  hear  these 
are  very  fine  this  year— the  dwarfs,  the  cordons,  and  tender 
Apples  in  pots  have  lately  been  quite  beautiful  with  fine 
fruit. 

Apple  Councillor.— Could  any  reader  of  The  Oar- 
den  oljlii^e  nie  with  some  information  about  an  Apple 
named  Councillor,  which  seems  to  be  still  grown,  but 
which  I  ciinnut  find  in  Scott's  "  Orchai'dist  ?"  Is  it  worth 
planting?- F.  R.  MORRISON. 

The  GoffApple.— A  remarkably  free  bearing  Ap]>le, 
in  demand  for  jam  makers  and  "smashers,"  as  they  are 
called,  and  is  sold  by  the  ton  at  about  £5.  Truck-loads  of 
it  go  to  Dundee  for  mixing  witli  Oranges  for  marmalade,  as 
it  is  an  aciil  fruit  and  very  juicy.— J.  G. 

Graham's  Russet.— In  spring  we  admired  the  hand- 
some lar^c  trees  that  this  forms  in  Kent,  and  now 
some  fruit  of  it  comes  from  Linton,  which  is  hirge.  but  it 
is  a  late  kind  and  has  still  its  growth  tu  finish  and  quality 
to  obtain.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Groom  that  it  is  a  great 
bearer. 

Mealy  bug  on  Vines.— I  was  much  interested  on 
reading  a  letter,  signed  "O.  P."in  your  issue  of  the  17th 
xUt.,  relating  to  mealybug  on  Vines.  I  have  the  pest  to 
deal  with  un  \'ines  that  I  have  charge  of,  and  1  sh»>uld  very 
much  like  to  know  if  the  tar  was  applied  over  the  eyes  of 
the  Vines  as  well  as  the  other  parts  ;  also  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  tar  used.— Anxious  Enquirer,  Manchester, 

Naming-  Apples.— Would  you  kindly  name  these 
specimens  of  Apples,  stut  me  by  a  friend  in  Vorkshire,  who 
wants  to  know  tlieir  names  ?  They  seem  to  me  to  be  sorts 
not  worth  growing.  Nu.  1  is  called  locally  "  Codlin  ;  "  2, 
"(.'arrodiues  ; '"  :i,  I  am  told,  is  a  "  Bognor."— F.  R.  M. 

[*'  Local "  Apples  we  cannot  name.  Of  each 
Apple  for  naming  several  specimen.^  of  different 
sizes  slmuM  be  sent.] 

StonesorLoddington  Apple. —This  has  been  grown 
on  the  farm  adjoining  our  garden  for  many  years.  Accord- 
ing to  my  oldest  men,  it  used  to  be  called  "  Mapson's  Seed- 
ling ■."afterwards  it  beciuue  known  in  London  markets  as 
Stones  Apple,  a  tenant  of  that  name  being  the  only  grower 
of  it  for  years,  until  the  farm  was  let  to  one  of  the  .Messrs. 
Skinner.  Our  workmen  have  nearly  all  got  a  tree  of  it  in 
their  gardens,  and  they  never  remember  it  failing  to  bear  a 
crop.  It  is  equally  good  this  year,  but  the  abundance 
of  other  kinds  keeps  the  price  low.— J.  Groom,  Linton. 
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NOTES   FROM    NEW   ENGLAND. 

Thk  Wild  Garden. — I  know  of  no  more 
charminp:  phase  of  gardening  than  that  of  beau- 
tifying the  grounds  outside  the  garden  proper 
by  the  introduction  to  them  of  such  hand- 
some and  pretty  shrubs,  vines,  and  herbs  as 
are  perfectly  hardy  and  at  homo  in  such  a  place 
— plants  that  will  permanently  establish  or 
naturalise  themseWes  there  without  becoming 
weeds,  maintain  their  own  position,  and  keep 
up  a  succession  of  bloom  from  earliest  spring, 
when  the  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  appear,  till 
autunm  when  Golden  Rods  and  fringed  Gentian 
for  a  season  bid  us  adieu.  I  have  read  with 
interest  the  recent  notes  in  Tub  Garden  on 
this  subject,  and  only  wonder  how  few  plants 
out  of  the  great  army  well  qualified  for  the 
purpose  your  correspondents  mention.  But 
leaving  to  them  the  disposition  of  the  natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  let  me  introduce  a 
few  of  America.  You  grow  our  Kalmias  and 
Rhododendrons  better  than  we  have  done,  im- 
prove our  Lobelias,  beat  us  with  our  o'mi 
Phloxes,  hybridise  our 
Sarracenias  to  our  won- 
der and  almost  beyond 
our  recognition,  find 
room  for  many  of  our 
wild  plants  that  get 
but  little  favour  here, 
nurse  our  Calochortuses 
and  other  fickle  Califor- 
uians  that  we  will 
scarcely  bother  witli; 
therefore,  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  teach,biit  merely 
suggest  to  you. 

Open  Places. — The 
Goat's  Beard  (Spirrea 
Aruncus)  makes  a  large 
andhandsomeclump,and 
if  the  old  flowers  be  cut 
early,  neat  at  any  time. 
Our  S  ilphiums  are  strong 
but  bright  and  handsome 
plants  without  the  run- 
wild  coarseness  of  the 
perennial  Sunflowers. 
The  Black  Snakeroot 
(Gimicifuga  racemosa) 
when  in  blossom  in  JiUy 
is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  plants  ;  from  a  large 
bunch  of  thrifty  leaves 
arise  a  number  of  very 
long  graceful  white  ra- 
cemes often  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
high.  The  red  and  white 
Baneberry  (Actsea)  may 

naturalise  themselves  in  front  of  some  bushes 
or  beside  a  boulder ;  the  red  one  (A.  spicata 
var.rubra)  is  the  prettiest,  and  retains  its  bunches 
of  glossy  Cranberry-like  fruit  all  summer  long. 
The  wild  Senna  ( Cassia  marilandica)  will  take 
care  of  itself  by  the  wayside  or  wherever  else  it 
will  get  a  footing.  The  Tick  Trefoil  (Desmodium) 
is  rank,  and  showy,  and  persistent.  Willow  herbs 
( Epilobium  angustifoliura)  may  be  planted  off  a 
little  way  in  moist  or  dryish  ground  ;  it  matters 
not  for  them  ;  they  grow,  and  spread,  and  bloom 
enough.  Many  of  our  Milkweeds,  as  Asclepias  in- 
carnata,  speciosa,  and  pbytolaccoides,  will  hold 
their  own  wherever  set,  and  the  orange-flowered 
species  (tuberosa)  on  light  or  sandy  land.  The 
Spikenard  (Aralia  racemosa)  as  a  fine  foliaged 
plant  will  make  a  comely  bush .  Dogbanes  ( Apocy- 
num)  bloom  so  long  a  time,  they  too  may  be  ad- 
mitted, but  must  be  held  in  check  else  they  know 
no  bounds.  We  all  know  the  utility  of  Yuccas. 
Many  of  our  showiest  Asters  might  be  naturalised 
where  they  could  run  wild  ;  they  will  not  stay  in 
clumps,  but  ramble  everywhere.     Shell-flowers 


(Chelone  glabra)  may  grow  in  masses  in  moist 
land,  and  the  fragrant  Golden  Rod  (S.  odora) 
on  grassy  banks.  Blazing  Stars  (Liatris)  may 
grow  on  gravelly  banks  or  dryish  land  ;  indeed, 
Coreopsis  of  sorts,  Eschscholtzias,  and  Evening- 
Primroses  (0'>uothera)  may  be  allowed  to  self -sow 
themselves,  and  there  run  wild.  Euphorbia  corol- 
lata,  if  once  established,  will  likely  stav  for  ever 
there,  it  sends  its  roots  so  deeply  into  the  earth  ; 
so  doesTorrey's  Solanum  (Solauum  Torreyi)  and 
both  are  free-blooming  plants.  In  our  meadows 
and  hayfields  Rudbeckia  hirta  is  so  gay  in  sum- 
mer, that  I  should  commend  it  for  your  railway 
banks  and  meadow  lands  where  flowers  are  more 
desired  than  Grass.  And  what  can  be  more  lovely 
than  Wood  Lilies  (L.  philadelphicum)  growing 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  among  the  Ferns 
and  bushes  on  open  spaces  and  dry  land. 

BIoiST  on  Bog-meadow  Land. — I  must 
omit  many  of  our  prettiest  plants,  as  Orchids, 
Sabbatias,  Pinguiculas,  and  Helonias,  as,  1  fear, 
uncared  for,  tliey  would  not  maintain  their  in- 
dependence.    But  what  can  be  prettier  than  a 
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bold  mass  of  our  Turk's-cap  Lilies  (Liliura 
superbum)  with  stems  7  ft.  to  9  ft.  high,  and 
twenty  to  forty  blooms  on  a  stem  ?  In  clumps, 
too,  tlie  yellow  and  red  forms  of  the  Canada  Lily 
(L.  canadense)  are  highly  effective.  Our  Hibis- 
cuses, white  and  pink,  make  gorgeous  bushes  in 
the  autumn ;  colonies  of  the  Cardinal  flower 
(Lobelia  cardinalis),  spreading  mats  of  jNIeadow 
Beauty  (Rhexia  virginica),  masses  of  our  blue 
Irises  (Iris  versicolor),  a  profusion  of  Violets, 
bunches  of  INIeadow  Rue  (Thalictrum  dioicum), 
clumps  of  Pitcher  plants  (Sarraceuia  purpurea), 
are  all  desirable  and  accessible.  And  to  these, 
for  variety's  sake,  to  run  among  the  Grass,  we 
might  admit  Star  Grass  (Hypoxis  erecta)  Blue- 
eyed  Grass  (Sisyrinchium),  Bluets  (Houstonia), 
Squaw-weed  (Senecio  aureus),  and  others. 

Rocky  Places. — On  poor,  naked,  and  un- 
clad rocky  ground,  by  blasting  or  otherwise, 
we  can  excavate  a  few  holes,  fill  them  with  good 
soil,  and  plant  therein  some  fragrant  Sumach 
(Rhus  aromatica),  which,  as  soon  as  it  can  get 
a  footing,  will  spread   out  for  yards.   Virginian 


Creeper  or  Clematis  may  also  be  planted  with  it 
to  spread  out  beyond  it.  Sweet  Fern  (Comptonia 
asplenifolia),  wild  Ceanothus  (Ceanothus  ameri- 
cana),  AVax  Myrtle  (Myrica  cerifera).  Bear- 
berry  (Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi),  and  prostrate 
Juniper  (J.  Sabina  var.  procumbens)  may  be  in- 
troduced wherever  they  can  get  a  footing.  Some 
good  earth  scattered  elsewhere  among  the  rocks, 
so  as  to  settle  here  and  there  in  little  mats  or 
beds,  is  just  the  home  for  Pennsylvanian  Pinks 
(Sileno  pennsylvanica),  Virginian  Saxifrages 
(Saxifraga  virginica).  Moss  Pinlis  (Phlox  subu- 
lata),  glaucous  Corydalis  (Corydalis  glauca), 
Krigias  (Iviigia  is  a  little  yellow-flDwered  com- 
posite that  grows  in  rocky  places),  Hypericums, 
and  Canada  Columbines  (Aquilegia  canadensis). 
A  mossy  surface  should  ))e  encouraged;  it  gathers 
mould,  retains  the  scattering  seeds,  binds  the 
earth  in  sod-like  fashion  to  the  stones,  and  saves 
the  roots  from  drying  winds  and  sunshine.  Asple- 
niumebeneum,  and  Trichomanes,  and  Woodsia 
ilvensis  thrive  on  such  dry  rocks,  but  the  Phegop- 
terises  prefer  the  richer  crevices,  lower  and  more 
shaded  seams.  The  Mis- 
souri Opuntia  (0.  mis- 
souriensis),  the  hardiest 
of  Cactuses,  is  most  at 
^_^  home  where  most  expos- 

sjS^-  ed,  but  likes  some  soil  to 

grow  in,  or  a  crevice  into 
_;i,  which  its  roots  can  deep- 

^  ly  wander.  Rafinesque's 

Opuntia  (0.  Rafinesqui- 
ana),  and  the  common 
Opuntia  (O.  vulgaris), 
and  its  varieties  are  also 
fit  for  such  a  place  ;  if 
wet  in  winter  almost 
kills  them,  before  July 
has  passed  you  would 
scarcely  know  they  had 
been  hurt.  Some  Sedums, 
as  Nevii  and  ternatum, 
in  mossy  mats  upon  the 
shady  side  are  well  at 
home,  and  clumps  of 
Yuccas  near  the  base 
add  much  to  the  attrac- 
tion. 

Vines. — Old  trees  and 
stumps  can  be  used  as 
supports  for  Clematis, 
Pipe  Vines  (Aristolochia 
Sipho)  and  Trumpet 
Vines(Tecoma  radicans); 
scraggy  bushes  can  be 
covered  with  Moonseed 
(Menospermum  cana- 
dense), Bignonia  capreo- 
lata  (Trumpet  Honeysuckle),  Apios  tuberosa ; 
and  in  damp  ground  like  bushes  may  be 
clad  with  Man-of-the-Earth  creeper  (Ipomjea 
pandurata).  Climbing  Fumitory  (Loniceia  sem- 
pervirens).  Climbing  Hempweed  (Jlikania  scan- 
dens),  and  Ground  Nut  (Adlumia  cirrhosa).  The 
Climbing  Waxwork  (Celastrus  scandeus)  may 
hide  a  heap  of  stones  or  roots,  some  old  fence  or 
other  unsightly  object  in  an  open  place,  and 
in  the  autumn  when  its  orange  pods  and  scarlet 
covered  seeds  are  well  displayed  be  like  a 
burning  bush.  For  almost  any  pui'pose  of 
screenery  or  drapery  for  which  Vines  are  used 
the  Virginian  Creeper  is  available. 

Wood  Plants. — Your  woods  teem  with 
pretty  plants— Foxgloves,  Primroses,  and  the 
like,  but,  notwithstanding  that,  they  may  be  re- 
cuperated by  additions  from  America.  Many 
plants,  as  Bloodroot  (Sangiunaria  canadensis), 
that  luxuriate  in  the  margins  of  woods,  would 
die  in  the  dense  interior  where  the  little  Oxalis 
Acetosella  and  Bunchberry  (Cornus  canadensis) 
feel  at  home.    Under  heavy  tree  growth  on  dry 
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aud  hard  land  surface  we  cannot  expect  a  flower 
garden  ;  but  e\'en  on  such  land  if  the  overgrowth 
be  not  too  thick,  Kalmia  augnstifolia,  some  of 
the  l>h\eberries  (Vaccinium),  and  Huckleberries 
(Gaylussacia),  and  wikl  Indigo  (Baptisia  tinc- 
toria)  flourish.  But  if  on  the  surface  there  be  a 
thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  a  Mossy  or  Grassy 
a)d,  as  it  were,  a  multitude  of  plants  can  be 
olonised.  Ilepaticas/rrilliums,  Bellworts  (  Uvu- 
larias),  Indian  Turnip  (ArisKma  triphylla), 
Green  Dragon  (Arisa;raa  Dracon(ium),  Twin- 
leaf  (Jeffersonia  diphylla),  Mitrewort  (Mitella 
diphylla),  false  Slitrewort  (Tiarella  cordifolia), 
Starflowers  (Trientalis  americana),  false  Solo- 
mon's Seal  (Smilacina  bifolia),  false  Spikenard 
(Smilacina  raeemosa),  and  many  others,  can  be 
introduced  in  patches  here  and  there  beneath 
the  buslics  oi'  between  the  trees,  and  all  grow 
most  readily,  AVood  Anemones  (Tsopyrum  biter- 
natum).  Hue  Anemones  (Thalictrum  anemo- 
noides),  and  Starflowers  may  form  a  carpet 
anywhere  apart  or  run  together.  In  dry  and 
open  places  the  Arrow-leaved  aud  Bird's-foot 
Violets  may  dot  the  sod,  and  where  it  is  moist, 
V.  cucullata,  blanda,  lauceolata,  and  others  tind 
a  home.  Beneath  the  trees,  especially  towards 
the  margin  of  the  wood,  if  no  rank.  Grassy 
plants  prevail  there,  LinuKa,  Pyrola,  I'artridge 
Berry  (iMitchella  ripens),  Chiogenes,  Winter 
Green  (Gaultheria  procumbens),  Fringed  Poly- 
gala  (Polygala  paucifolia),  Dalibarda  repens, 
Cow  I3erries  (Vaccinium  Vitis  idasa),  and  the 
lilte,  together  with  their  wood  associates,  the 
Phegopteris  Ferns,  may  cover  up  the  ground, 
and  to  these  latter  I  would  like  to  add  our  Club 
Mosses.  An  idea  prevails  that  these  are  hard 
t3  get  .started  to  grow  in  the  garden,  but  I  find 
no  trouble  ^^•ith  them,  aud  liave  five  species 
growing  here  as  thriftily  as  their  counterparts 
are  in  the  wood.  In  transplanting  the.se,  Py- 
rolas.  Fringed  Polygalas,  Chimophilas,  and 
many  others,  we  should  have  them  in  sod-like 
mats,  so  that  the  underground  stems  or  runners 
that  run  far  with  but  little  root,  may  be  un- 
hurt, and  instead  of  planting  in  ordinary  soil 
use  a  compost  of  chopped  Sphagnum  "Moss, 
leaf-mould,  and  a  little  rough  peat.  They  want 
a  spongy  and  not  a  close  earthy  soil.  "Dog's- 
t)oth  Violets  (Erythronium  americanum)  may 
abound  in  moist  place,«,  and  the  Spriug  Beauty 
(Glaytoniavirginica)  anywhere  near  the  margin. 
.\'ow,  tlie  above  are  not"the  Hite  of  the  North 
American  flora,  but  common  every-day  every- 
where plants  about  whose  constitutions  there 
is  nothing  delicate.  But  where  to  get  them 
in  quantity  aud  cheapness  enough  to  justify 
their  use  may  puzzle  some  of  your  readers,  and 
for  their  sake  I  will  say  Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic, 
N.Y. ;  Ilallock,  Son,  &  Thorpe,  Queens,  N.Y.; 
Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Iloopes 
Brothers,  West  Chester,  Pa.  ;  Ed.  Gillett, 
Southwick,  Mass. ;  Pringle,  Charlott,  'S't. ;  and 
others.  Yes,  some  of  these  people  can  supply 
our  native  plants  by  the  piece,  dozen,  hundred, 
thousand,  bushel,  or  barrel,  aud  that,  too,  at 
prices  so  low  tliat  I  cannot  understand  how 
they  can  afford  ir.  W.  Falconer. 

Camhrichje  B'/tanu-  Gnnhnx,  Mass. 


WATEKIXG  IX  AUTUMN. 
This  is  an  important  operation.  He  wlio  never 
allows  his  pot  plants  to  become  too  dry  or  too  wet, 
but  always  keeps  thera  in  a  desirable  medium,  is 
sure  to  succeed  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  who 
waters  Ins  plants  carefully  for  a  week,  or  it  may 
b3  a  month  at  a  time,  and  then  neglects  them  for 
a  similar  period,  proceeding  thus  alternately,  will 
never  have  any  whol  ly  satisfactory .  It  is  not  starving 
and  crannnmg  by  turnsthatwiUsecuregood  plants. 
What  they  need  is  constant  attention.  This  is 
much  easier  given  than  many  might  tliink    It  is 


not  necessary  to  be  continually  amongst  plants 
with  the  watering-pot,  but  they  should  be  looked 
over  daily  and  all  watered,  and  that  thoroughly, 
that  require  it.  Surface  dribblings  are  injurious. 
The  soil  in  tlie  case  of  pot  plants  under  such 
careless  treatment  gradually  becomes  drier  and 
drier  at  the  bottom  until  it  will  not  absorb  water 
at  all,  and  the  little  that  is  given  on  the  surface 
only  runs  down  the  sides. 

Kruit  tree  borders  under  glass  are  also  liable  to 
suffer  in  the  same  way,  and  as  autumn  is  coming 
on  with  its  fogs  and  damp  atmosphere,  let  me  im- 
press on  those  interested  with  watering  to  do  it 
thorouglily.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  less 
water  that  can  be  used  during  the  short  days  with 
many  things  the  better,  and  a  tliorough  watering 
takes  much  less  time  in  the  end  than  giving  an 
insufficient  supply.  In  the  former  case  water 
may  not  be  required  more  than  once  or  twice 
a  week,  but  in  the  latter  it  will  be  wanted 
daily.  A  great  deal  of  it,  moreover,  will  run 
tlirough  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  and  tlien  an 
over-damp  atmosphere  will  be  the  result.  When 
the  soil  becomes  so  dry  that  water  has  no 
effect  on  it,  the  pot  and  its  contents  should  be 
steeped  iu  a  bucketful  of  water  for  say  half  an 
hour.  This  will  restore  the  soil  to  its  usual  state, 
but  the  roots  will  not  recover  so  quickly.  There  is 
another  kind  of  watering  common  in  autumn 
which  often  does  harm.  The  desire  of  many  is  to 
see  their  deciduous  plants  drop  their  leaves  and 
ripen  off  early.  In  sunless  autumns  this  does  not 
take  place  naturally  so  early  as  in  warm  dry 
weather,  and  many  try  to  assist  the  ripening  by 
keeping  tlie  roots  dry.  A  tree  thus  treated  in  the 
following  spring  shows  a  reluctance  to  start  into 
growth,  an  unevenness  in  the  bursting  of  the  buds, 
and  a  general  want  of  vigour  after  it  has  been 
started,  all  proving  that  the  dryness  at  the  root 
the  previous  autumn  had  killed  many  of  the  young 
fibres  which  would  have  remained  active  had  they 
not  been  allowed  to  perish  iu  dry  soil.  Nearly 
every  one  who  writes  on  watering  now  says, 
"  water  sparingly,"  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  roots  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  regular  course 
of  starvation  through  drought.  Over  dryness  in 
winter  must  be  avoided,  but  drying  off  at  the  root 
is  a  mistake,  and  the  less  it  is  practised  the  better. 

C'AMBKIAN. 
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A  BOOii  UN  BUILDING.* 

Although  architecture  is  not  exactly  in  our 
way,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  good  aud 
clear  book,  as  this  certainly  is.  On  the  art  of 
architecture,  as  on  that  of  gardening,  a  multi- 
tude of  feeble  creatures  have  written  books, 
which  are  mere  faint  re-echoes  of  preceding  or 
contemporary  works,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  get 
hold  of  one  coming  from  a  man  who  saysclearly 
what  he  has  to  say  and  tliinks  for  himself.  He 
throws  much  liglit  on  the  various  important 
questions  connected  with  buildiug,  and  auvbody 
who  takes  an  interest  in  the  art  would  find  it  a 
useful  book  to  read.  Wo  are  nut  saying  too 
much,  we  think,  wdien  we  remark  that  the  art 
of  landscape  gardening  is  scarcely  more  in 
want  of  regeneration  than  that  of  architecture, 
judging  by  the  cruet-stand  erections  that  one 
sees  now-a-days,  and  Sir  Edmund's  remarks  on 
the  plans  of  important  works  being  abandoned 
to  competition  seem  to  us  singularly  apropos  to 
the  equally  imwise  plan  of  leaving  the  design  of 
an  important  public  or  private  garden  to  compe- 
tition. 

Architectural   competitions.— We  had 

better  begin,  as  a  mau  or  a  committee  having  a 
building  to  erect  must  begin,  by  considering  what 
steps  to  take  in  selecting  an  architect  and  plans. 
For  this  puipose  it  is  generally  assumed  that  there 
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are,  not  the  proverbial  three  courses,  but  only 
two  very  opposite  alternatives  :  one  is  to  put  the 
work  at  once  into  the  hands  of  some  arcliitect 
who  is  recommended  either  by  general  reputation 
or  by  a  friend,  subject  to  your  approval  of  his 
plans  before  you  make  a  contract  with  a  builder  ; 
and  tlie  other,  which  is  generally  adopted  by  com- 
mittees, but  very  seldom  indeed  by  persons  who 
have  only  themselves  to  please,  is  to  have  an 
architectural  competition,  which  committees  and 
corporations  and  Governments  flatter  themselves 
or  the  public  will  produce  the  best  design  that 
can  be  got. 

The  primary  object  of  these  architectural  com- 
petitions is  really  to  select  an  architect,  whose 
plans  may  be  afterwards  modified  in  any  way  that 
is  agreed  on,  just  as  if  he  had  been  selected  other- 
wise ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  consider  the 
merits  of  that  system  first.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be 
ranked  among  the  many  things  in  which  all  the 
a  j/riori  reasons  point  one  way  and  all  experience 
the  other.  Those  reasons  are  obvious  and  plausible 
enough.  One  would  say  that  the  choice  of  one  out 
of  many  anonymous  designs  must  prevent  jobbing 
or  selection  by  favour  or  influence :  that  it  may 
obtain  from  some  unknown  man  of  genius  a  better 
design  than  would  be  got  from  any  well  known 
architect :  thus  in  the  famous  Foreign  Office  com- 
petition in  1857  the  first  prize  was  awarded  by  the 
judges  appointed  by  the  Government  to  a  pair  of 
almcst  unknown  architects,  with  what  conse- 
quences will  be  seen  presently.  Then  again  it  is 
said,  employing  an  eminent  arcliitect  commits  you 
to  his  favourite  stjde,  whatever  it  may  be,  while 
seeing  other  designs  might  convince  the  judges 
that  it  is  not  the  best  for  the  purpose  ;  and  you 
must  apparently  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
the  best  plan  by  seeing  many  than  by  having  to 
accept  whatever  a  previously  chosen  architect  may 
give  you. 

The  Law  Courts  and  Foreign  Office. 

All  tills  is  so  plausible,  that  it  is  no  wonderthat 
all  sorts  of  public  bodies  are  in  the  habit  of  accept- 
ing it  as  conclusive.  But  experience  tells  another 
tale,  and  it  is  not  merely  singular,  but  significant, 
as  I  said  just  now,  that  private  persons,  who  have 
only  themselves  to  please,  never  act  upon  it,  any 
more  than  the}'  select  their  clerks  by  competitive 
examination ;  and  it  is  notorious  that,  however 
badly  some  people  manage  their  own  affairs,  they 
do  on  the  average  manage  them  more  carefully 
and  economically  than  public  bodies.  Indeed  such 
bodies,  and  by  a  strange  anomaly,  elected  ones 
especially,  are  proverbially  extravagant  in  great 
things  and  stingy  in  small  ones,  though  here  again 
one  would  expect  just  the  contrarj-.  The  fact  is  that 
selection  from  a  number  of  anonymous  designs  is 
generally  a  mere  delusion.  The  style  of  all  the  best 
architects,  and  of  their  drawings,  is  so  well  known 
that  they  might  as  well  put  their  names  to  them. 
And  we  maj'  be  sure  that  any  architect  who  has  a 
fi'iend  among  the  judges  takes  good  care  that  the 
friend  knows  which  is  his  design.  Although  a  pair 
of  comparativel)'  unknown  architects  got  the 
Foreign  Office  prize  in  18.57  from  a  set  of  inex- 
perienced judges,  it  soon  came  to  be  understood 
that  the  prize  was  all  they  were  to  get,  and  the 
award  was  generally  considered  a  mistake.  A 
parliamentary  committee  sat  upon  if,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  work  w.-is  entrusted  to  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott  by  the  Government.  And  then,  to 
complete  the  story,  that  Government  went  out 
and  Lord  Palmerston  came  in,  and  after  promising 
the  House  of  Commons  to  do  nothing  in  the  mat- 
ter without  their  approval,  as  soon  as  the  session 
was  over  he  told  the  architect  that  he  would  can- 
cel his  appointment  if  he  did  not  change  the  style 
from  that  of  which  lie  was  the  acknowdedged 
master  to  another  in  which  he  had  never  built  at 
all,  and  so  that  competition  went  in  every  way  for 
nothing.  And  so  did  another  and  still  greater  one, 
viz.,  that  for  the  long-expected  Law  Courts,  which 
arose  from  the  offer  of  the  society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  to  build  new  Courts  of  Equity  in  1859  for  a 
guarantee  of  interest  on  a  sum  which  will  pro- 
bably be  exceeded  by  the  salaries  of  the  architect 
and  the  clerk  of  the  works  before  this  job  is  done. 
There   we  had  all   the  parade  of  a  great  Koyal 
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Commission,  and  the  publication  of  a  blue  book 
of  elaborate  conditions  and  instructions,  and  an 
exhibition  of  the  designs  in  a  building  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  appointment  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  choose  the  best  design,  of  persons  with 
as  much  architectural  experience  as  those  who 
awarded  the  Foreign  Office  prize,  and  then  a  de- 
cision of  the  Crown  and  its  law  officers  that  these 
great  lawyers  (as  two  of  the  sub-committee  were) 
had  exceeded  their  powei-s  by  recommending  two 
architects  instead  of  one,  because  they  preferred 
the  architecture  of  one  and  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  other.  And  so  at  last  the  archi- 
tect was  again  appointed  by  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  and,  bv  an  odd  coincidence,  the 
very  same  (Lord  J.  Manners)  who  had  appointed 
the  architect  for  the  Foreign  Office  ten  years  be- 
fore, as  if  there  had  been  no  competition. 
Unfair  to  Competitors. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  commission 
had  intimated  early  in  the  business  that  satisfac- 
tory internal  arrangements  would;  be  more  re- 
garded than  external  appearance  ;  so  that  in  this 
respect  the  selection  was  a  breach  of  promise  to 
the  competitors.  I  say  this  without  the  slightest 
preference  for  the  design  of  the  one  who  was 
aggrieved  in  this  w^ay,  but  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  competitions. 
Nor  is  the  case  improved  by  the  fact  that  even 
the  revised  plans  of  the  successful  competitor 
were  received  generally  by  public  critics  with 
such  a  chorus  of  disapproval  as  no  other  selected 
design  ever  was  before  ;  which  is  now  amply  justi- 
fied by  the  result.  Barry's— or  rather  Pugin's— 
design  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  received 
with  almost  universal  approval,  though  the  inter- 
nal arrangements  and  the  extravagant  cost  after- 
wards produced  the  anti-Gotliic  reaction  which 
lost  us  Sir  G.  Scott 's  fine  Gothic  design  for  the 
Foreign  Oflice,  as  just  now  mentioned. 

Though  theoretically  a  competition  is  expected 
to  give  a  choice  between  great  and  small  archi- 
tects, the  practical  effect  of  it  is  often  exactly  the 
contrary,  and  in  the  worst  possible  way :  viz.,  to 
exclude  the  great  ones  altogether,  except  from 
very  great  works ;  and  after  these  experiences 
they  are  justlygrowing  shy  even  of  them,  and  will 
not  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  preparing  a 
vast  quantity  of  drawings  for  the  small  chance  of 
being  employed,  even  if  they  get  the  first  prize. 
Nor  will  they  work  down  to  the  kind  of  taste 
which  they  know  they  have  to  expect  in  munici- 
pal committees  and  bodies  of  that  kind,  who  are 
the  fondest  of  architectural  competitions.  I  can 
only  account  for  the  badness  of  all  the  Law  Courts 
designs  by  supposing  that  the  excitement  of  a 
competition  throws  even  the  best  architects  off 
their  balance.  Those  for  the  Albert  Memorial 
were  equally  bad,  or  worse.  In  a  discussion  on  the 
"Hope  of  Architecture"  at  the  Eoyal  Institute 
of  Architects  in  December,  1874,  I  said  that  any 
architect  would  make  me  a  very  different  design 
if  I  employed  him  directly  from  what  he  would 
send  in  for  anj'  competition.  The  president.  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott,  most  significantly  interjected,  "  We 
are  obliged.'' 

Committees. 

Even  if  the  taste  of  committees  were  better 
than  it  generally  is,  there  is  another  difficulty 
which  very  few  people  are  aware  of,  and  that  is 
their  inability  to  judge  without  experience  how 
large  the  building  and  its  parts  will  look  :  that  is, 
with  reference  to  the  human  bod}-,  which  is  the 
ultimate  scale  bj'  which  it  will  be  tested.  Indeed 
architects  sometimes  deceive  themselves  in  that 
way.  I  asked  one  who  sent  me  some  plans  for  a 
church  which  I  had  to  judge  of,  containing  pillars 
divided  into  as  many  sections  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal as  would  have  done  for  a  cathedral,  if  he 
had  any  idea  how  high  they  would  be  in  reality, 
and  he  was  evidently  bona  fide  surprised  when  I 
showed  him  that  the  capitals  would  just  reach  his 
shoulder.  Not  long  ago  I  had  a  design  for  a 
wooden  screen  for  an  internal  porch  sent  me, 
which  looked  well  enough  on  paper,  and  had  been 
approved  by  other  people,  who  had  never  thought 
of  trying  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  parts.  The 


result  was  that  I  knocked  out  exactly  half  the  divi- 
sions, or  reduced  the  parts  to  half  then-  number.  The 
mistake  in  this  case  was  the  more  inexcusable, 
because  the  architect  was  proposing  to  add  this 
thing  in  the  modern  babyhouse  style  to  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  a  church  of  mine  in  which 
everything  is  larger  than  usual  in  churches  of  that 
size. 

Fallacies  of  drawings.— But  though  these 
mistakes  are  often  made  from  mere  ignorance,  the 
getting  up  of  competition  drawings  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  imposing  size  is  by  no  means  the 
result  of  ignorance.  It  is  managed  by  various  pic- 
torial devices.  One  of  the  commonest  is  displaying 
in  the  foreground  a  number  of  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  horse  and  on  foot,  looking  very 
small  compared  with  the  building.  The  pictures 
are  drawn  from  a  too  near  point  of  view,  which 
magnifies  tlie  height  and  disguises  all  the  pro- 
porUons.  If  my  friend  with  the  many-shafted  and 
banded  pillars  had  drawn  a  congregation  in  his 
churcli,  we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  kept  their 
heads  far  below  the  caps  of  those  pillars  wliich 
would  really  have  been  hidden  by  their  shoulders, 
and  I  am  equally  sure  that  it  would  not  have  been 
found  out  by  one  judge  in  a  thousand.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  ordinary  people  should  be  ignorant 
of  all  this  when  so  many  architects  have  yet  to 
learn  that  cutting  up  a  building  into  little  bits, 
which  are  perceived  to  be  insignificant  as  soon  as 
you  come  near  them,  immediately  gives  the  im- 
pression of  what  I  called  the  babyhouse  style  to 
the  whole,  instead  of  deceiving  the  eye  into  the 
belief  that  it  is  large  because  of  the  multitude  of 
parts,  as  it  does  in  a  drawing.  Not  that  I  defend 
the  opposite  error  of  making  the  parts  gigantic 
and  too  few,  and  so  diminishing  their  due  effect, 
of  which  St.  Peter's  at  Kome  and  the  Victoria 
tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  notorious 
examples  ;  though  it  is  true  that  that  error  has  a 
kind  of  grandeur  in  it,  while  the  other  is  a  miser- 
able attempt  at  imposition  w-hich  invariably  fails 
in  stone,  though  it  too  often  succeeds  on  paper. 
The  original  design  of  that  tower  (doubtless  by 
Pugin),  with  many  more  windows  and  divisions, 
was  infinitely  better ;  and  so  says  Mr.  Fergusson. 

Depth  of  shado'ws.- Another,  and  in  fact 
the  commonest  of  all  the  fallacies  of  architec- 
tural competition  pictures  is  that  of  showing  a 
false  depth  of  shadows  in  all  the  recesses  in  the 
walls,  and  so  giving  an  appearance  of  thickness 
and  massiveness  to  the  whole,  which  those  who 
make  the  pictures  thereby  show  that  they  know 
the  building  ought  to  have,  though  they  must 
know  equally  well  that  it  has  not,  according  to 
the  working  drawings,  of  which  again  ordinary 
judges  are  no  judges,  and  naturall.v  assume  the 
pictorial  view  to  be  a  true  one. 

Position  of  Houses. 

It  is  a  common  and  too  true  remark  that  the 
great  majority  of  large  houses  are  wrongly  placed, 
either  in  position  or  in  posture  (to  use  a  distinction 
of  modern  ecclesiastical  law)  or  in  both.  In  many 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  caused  them 
to  be  placed  as  they  are,  when  a  few  hundred 
yards  or  a  twist  of  the  plan  would  have  given  them 
a  fine  view,  or  a  better  aspect,  or  a  high  and  dry 
site  instead  of  a  low  and  damp  one.  There  is  a 
story  that  one  of  the  gi-andest  houses  in  Shropshire 
was  left  to  the  architect  to  plant  as  well  as  to 
build,  who  put  it,  as  they  often  do,  to  be  looked  at 
rather  than  looked  from — looking  north  along  a 
sunless  valley  in  a  large  park  with  plenty  of  fine 
sites  and  large  views  ;  and  that  the  owner  came  to 
see  it  once  after  it  had  advanced  too  far  to  stop  it, 
and  was  so  disgusted  that  he  never  came  again. 
Many  others  are  made  to  look  up  hill  instead  of 
down ;  or  upon  woods  so  near  that  the  house  seems 
fenced  in  ;  or  with  inconvenient  approaches  when 
easy  ones  might  have  been  got ;  and,  in  short,  as 
if  nobody  had  condescended  to  spend  five  minutes 
in  seriously  considering  where  people  are  to  spend 
their  lives  and  a  vast  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

HoUo'WS.— In  old  times  the  monks  were  under 
tlie  impression  that  low  places  were  warm  and 
sheltered ;  whereas  thej'  are  in  fact  the  coldest 


and  the  hottest  and  the  dampest,  and  the  air  in 
them  the  most  stagnant  and  unhealthy  even  when 
there  are  no  visible  signs  of  damp.  Flowers  are 
earlier  cut  off  by  frost  in  valleys  than  on  the  hills,  and 
the  thermometer  often  falls  much  lower.  I  have 
just  by  accident  read  in  "  White's  Selborne,"  that 
in  December,  1781,  the  thermometer  fell  to  zero 
there  in  the  valley,  and  that  he  sent  up  the  hill 
expecting  to  hear  that  it  was  lower  still,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  it  17°,  and  from  10°  to  18°  higher 
generally  through  the  frost.  I  remember  hearing 
of  the  same  difference  between  very  high  hills 
and  a  valley  in  Yorkshire  at  Christmas,  1860,  when 
the  thermometer  w-as  at  zero  in  the  valleys.  The 
closeness  and  dampness  and  stagnation  of  the  air 
in  valleys  speak  for  themselves.  You  often  walk 
down  a  hill  into  a  mist  in  summer  evenings  almost 
as  sensibly  as  if  it  were  a  pond.  Piooms  upstairs 
are  notoriously  drier  and  warmer  at  nights  than 
ground-floor  rooms,  and  you  can  keep  the  windows 
open  hours  later  in  the  evening.  Great  plains  are 
sometimes  healthy,  but  the  bottom  of  a  valley  is 
nearly  always  the  worst  place  to  build  in,  though 
it  is  true  that  from  difference  of  soil  or  other  cir- 
cumstances some  valleys  are  healthier  than  some 
higher  grounds. 

Ivy  and  Trees. 

Some  years  ago  archdeacons  used  to  go  about 
the  worldcharglng  against  Ivy,  as  making  churches 
and  parsonages  damp.  I  believe  they  have  since 
learnt  better  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  now  well  known 
that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  keep  walls  dry  as 
Ivy,  especially  west  ones  against  which  the  rain 
beats  hardest.  I  have  heard  of  west  rooms  which 
never  could  be  kept  dry  until  they  were  covered 
with  Is-y.  It  is  also  cool  in  summer  and  warm 
in  winter.  But  you  must  take  care  that  the 
Ivy  does  not  get  into  holes  or  cracks  in  your 
walls,  or  it  will  split  them  to  pieces  in  time. 
It  is  remarkable  that  trees  near  a  house  produce 
just  the  contrary  effect  to  Ivy  on  it,  and  equally 
remarkable  how  stupid  the  owners  of  houses  are 
up  on  this  point,  especially  when  they  do  not  live 
there  ;  refusing  to  let  trees  be  cut  which  only  in- 
jure the  house  and  its  inhabitants  by  keeping  it 
continually  damp,  sometimes  dripping  on  the 
roof,  and  always  keeping  off  the  sun  and  air,  be- 
sides exhaling  damp  in  all  damp  weather.  I  see 
this  also  was  noticed  so  long  ago  as  in"  White's  Sel- 
borne,"andthe  proper  explanationof  it  given,  viz., 
that  trees  condense  or  turn  into  water  the  moisture 
of  the  air  which  is  otherwise  insensible.  He  also 
says  that  they  "  perspire  largely ''  (which  is  not 
quite  so  clear)  and  check  evaporation,  which  is 
certain,  so  that  the  ground  under  woods  is  nearly 
always  moist ;  "  no  wonder  therefore  that  they 
contribute  so  much  to  pools  and  streams  ;  "  and 
he  might  have  added,  that  small  streams  and  even 
rivers  are  gradually  di-ying  up  all  over  this  country 
and  many  others  from  the  continual  destruction 
of  trees. 

But  even  this  very  mild  piece  of  natural  science 
is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  no  small  number 
of  owners  of  country  houses  to  which  the  trees 
have  become  an  absolute  and  dangerous  nuisance, 
however  ornamental  they  may  be  from  a  distance, 
if  houses  were  made  to  look  at,  not  to  live  in. 
Non-resident  owners  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  idiotic 
notion  that  it  is  making  too  great  a  concession 
to  their  tenants  to  let  them  give  light  and  air  and 
dryness  to  the  house  by  cutting  down  a  tree. 
People  of  that  kind  are  beyond  argument,  if  they 
cannot  see  for  themselves  that  they  are  injuring 
their  own  property  under  the  fancy  that  they  are 
preserving  it,  or  keeping  it  picturesque,  or  se- 
cluded, or  something  or  other  which  is  of  no  value 
to  them,  who  do  not  live  there,  and  a  nuisance  to 
those  who  do.  I  remember  a  vicarage  being  built 
pleasantly  near  to  a  fine  tree,  as  it  w-as  thought, 
and  then  the  owner  found  his  study  and  the  bed- 
room over  it  incurably  damp  and  cold.  I  told  him 
that  he  always  would  until  he  cut  down  the  tree 
which  ought  to  have  been  kept  farther  off ;  at  last 
he  gave  in  and  cut  it  down,  and  then  his  rooms 
became  comfortable.  I  stayed  several  summers  in 
another  house  where  the  library,  which  ought  to 
be  the  warmest  from  its  position,  always  wants  a 
fire  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  corre- 
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spending  east  room,  and  papers  in  the  liljrary 
become  damp  and  soft  after  a  very  little  rain,  from 
the  very  same  cause  of  having  been  Iniilt  too  near 
some  large  trees  on  the  south-west.  It  is  diltic\ilt 
to  give  any  rule  for  distance,  because  it  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  (rccs,  but  no  man  can  have  any 
difficulty  in  finding  out  whether  the  house  he  lives 
in  is  affected  by  their  proximity  or  not.  In  planting 
a  house  near  trees,  or  trees  neara  house,  too  many 
people  forget  that  the  trees  will  grow,  unless  they 
are  already  dying,  and  that  a  large  tree  casts  a 
very  long  shadow,  and  thatanumberof  them  shed 
a  damp  influence  still  farther.  The  owners  of 
country  houses  with  lodges  generally  condemn 
their  lodgekeepers  to  live  in  houses  steeped  in 
damp  and  often  cut  off  from  the  sun  by  large  trees 
overhanging  them. 

Garden  Walls. 

In  most  old  gardens  and  other  walled  places  on 
sloping  ground  the  walls  are  built  in  courses 
parallel  to  the  ground,  not  in  horizontal  courses 
with  the  tops  broken  up  into  steps  as  i.s  the  fashion 
now.  The  steps  look  very  ugly  and  make  the  w-alls 
weak,  and  have  no  advantage  whatever,  and  some 
inconvenience  when  the  trees  reach  the  top  of  the 
walls.  I  believe  the  fashion  of  making  steps  arose 
from  its  being  less  trouble  to  build  by  the  plumb 
level  than  liy  the  eye  or  measuring  from  the 
ground,  and  perhaps  also  from  that  passion  for 
irregularities  and  ups  and  downs  which  infests 
modern  architecture.  When  there  are  buttresses, 
as  in  high  garden  walls,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
building  the  buttresses  themselves  upright,  though 
the  courses  in  them  are  not  quite  horizontal.  I 
know  from  experience  that  buttresses  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wall  are  of  no  use  if  the  wall  is  much 
exposed  to  the  west  wind  outside.  But  if  they  are 
put  inside,  the  wall  cannot  be  blown  down  without 
being  lifted  up  so  as  to  turn  on  the  feet  of  the  but- 
tresses, which  would  require  enormously  more  force. 
Some  gardeners  dislike  them  inside,  but  there  is 
no  real  objection  to  them  if  put  at  proper  distances 
for  the  trees,  and  other  gardeners  rather  like  them 
as  protection  against  a  sweeping  wind  inside. 
Garden  walls  should  have  a  coping  to  protect  the 
trees  from  wet  of  ">  in.  or  4  in.  projection,  the 
coping  being  sloped  backwards  to  throw  off  the 
rain  that  way.  The  best  coping  for  such  or  any 
brick  walls,  is  the  heavy  blue  lumps  with  rounded 
corners  which  they  call  bull  noses,  about  1.5"  x 
4"  X  7"  which  the  railway  companies  introduced 
for  the  edges  of  their  platforms.  They  should  be 
set  in  cement  with  sand,  as  mortar  .soon  works  out. 
The  common  thin  flag  coping  always  gets  loose 
after  some  years. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

ASD  GEOLOGr.* 
This  is  a  book  that  had  a  very  good  reputation  in 
its  time,  but  its  time  has  partly  passed;  the  whole 
nomenclature  of  chemistry  has  changed  since  its 
first  publication,  and  althougli  it  was  virtually 
re-written  by  Dr.  Cameron  in  1877,  it  is  now 
somewhat  behind  its  time.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
the  best  book  in  the  market,  and  Dr.  Cameron  in- 
troduced into  it  a  great  number  of  modern  scientific 
terms,  but  left  older  phrases  still  standing,  and  the 
result  is  somewhat  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  untrained  reader.  The  fact  is,  certain  works  on 
chemistry,  like  many  works  on  botany,  are  lost 
upon  the  general  public,  and  we  question  if  they 
interest  many  beyond  the  writer.  To  make  these 
books  of  any  use  to  the  general  public  or  the 
agriculturist,  a  different  sort  of  nomenclature  must 
be  adopted  and  a  more  common-sense  method. 
Cumbrous  tables  and  chemical  formula;  mixed  up 
with  such  a  purely  practical  and  common-sense  a 
matter  as  farming  are  out  of  place.  We  were  glad  to 
see  in  the  little  work  of  Mr.  Warrington  on  the 
chemistry  of  tlie  farm  that  purely  technical  phrase- 
ology is  much  less  employed,  and  the  substances 
are  very  commonly  spoken  of  by  tlie  trade  or  usual 


names,  and  not  by  the  laboratory  names.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  this  progress  on  the  part  of  Jlr. 
Warrington  is  in  the  tlirection  of  common  .senseand 
tlie  understandalile,  while  more  abrc.-ust  of  the 
times  as  regards  its  chemi.sfry  and  the  experijucnts 
actually  carried  out  by  the  Germans.  The  jiresent 
work  has  more  analysis  and  more  detail  in  many 
respects,  but  not  so  much  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear  when  comparing  the  respective  number  of 
Images,  particularly  as  the  present  book  has  a 
hundred  pages  devoted  to  general  chemistry  and 
geology.  The  difference  between  this  edition  of 
Johnstone  and  Cameron  (the  IL'th)  and  the  one  we 
reviewed  two  years  ago  is  an  appendix  of  twelve 
pages  on  recent  research  in  Aberdeenshire  and  on 
Gilbert  and  Lawe's  experimental  farm. 
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*  "Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology." 
By  tlie  Lite  Prof.  J.  F.  W.  .Tnlinstone,  F.R.S.,  A-c.,  and 
Chalks  A.  Camcion,  M.D.,  F.R.CS.I.,  &c.,  &c.  London 
and  Edlaburgli :  William  Blackwood  and  Sous. 


PLATE  C'CCIV.— CATTLEYA  HIENDELLI 

SUPERBISSIMA. 

TiiF,  magnificent  Orchid  from  which  our  plate 
was  drawn  we  found  in  flower  last  June  in 
Baron  Sehro;-der's  gardens  at  The  Dell,  Egliam, 
where  there  is  one  of  the  choicest  collections  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  V.  M.  superbissima  far  surpa.sses 
all  the  other  varieties  of  Mendell's  ( 'attleya  both 
as  regards  the  largesizeofthe  blossoms  and  their 
beautiful,  yet  delicate  colour.  The  unusually 
large  concave  lip,  e.xquisitely  crisped  and 
crimpled  at  the  margins  where  it  is  a  lovely 
ricli  amethyst,  and  the  delicate  blush  tint  of  the 
broad  sepals  render  the  flowers  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  being  borne  three  and  sometimes  four 
together  on  a  stalk,  the  effect  is  unusually 
striking.  All  the  varieties  of  O.  Mendelli,  one  of 
the  most  variable  of  all  the  t'attleyas,  are  very 
beautiful  and  command  high  prices,  but  wdien 
we  come  to  look  for  such  exceptionally  fine 
forms  as  this  we  find  them  very  .scarce  indeed, 
and  existing  only  in  a  few  of  the  richest  col- 
lections. IMr.  Anderson,  the  well-known  Orchid 
grower  at  Meadowbank,  near  Glasgow,  sends 
us  the  following  interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing ( '.  M.  superbissima,  which  it  will  be  .seen  he 
now  calls  pulcherrima  : — 

"  There  is  no  more  popular  Cattley  a  in  cult  Iva- 
tion  than  Mendelli,  originally  introduced  from 
Columbia,  in  South  America.  It  was  generally 
supposed  to  belong  to  tlie  TriaiiK  and  Warsce- 
wiczi  section,  but  on  expanding  its  flowers  it 
proved,  if  not  specially  distinct,  at  least  sufEcicntly 
so  to  be  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Sam.  Mendell, 
a  famous  collector,  or  rather  owner,  of  Orchids 
at  Manchester.  Like  all  species  that  come  to  us 
in  thousands,  this  showed  many  varieties,  and 
that  whicli  is  figured  is  the  most  lieautif  til  of  all, 
hence  its  name — 0.  Mendelli  snperbi.ssima  or 
pulcherrima.  It  has  so  far  eclipsed  all  its  com- 
peers that  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
awarded  if,  when  exhibited,  a  first  class  certifi- 
cate. Although  I  sent  one  of  the  plants  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  under  -the  name  of  Cattleya  Mendelli 
superbissima,  I  afterwards  decided  to  call  it  pul- 
cherrima. The  great  beauty  of  the  flower  is  in  the 
purity  of  its  sepals  and  petals,  their  great  breadth 
and  substance,  and  the  particularly  large  and  fine 
labellum,  which  is  about  as  near  perfect  in  out- 
line as  a  t'attleya  Mcssire  can  be,  and  of  a  fine, 
.striking,  deep-.shaded  IVach  blossom  line.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  quality  of  being  a  free  grower, 
strong,  bearing  pseudo-bulbs  much  larger  than 
most  of  its  fellows,  and  adorned  with  leaves  of 
corresponding  size,  which  when  in  vigorous 
health  are  rich  and  glos.sy.  No  one  who  sees  it 
can  readily  forget  it.  Some  time  ago  I  saw  a 
small  piece  of  it  in  flower  at  Wooltoii  Wood,  and 
it  shoue  out  above  all  its  compeers." 

Culture. — In  Baron  Schrceder's  garden  this 
Cattleya  succeeds  well  under  the  same  treatment 


as  that  given  to  the  majority  of  Cattleyas,  viz., 
an  intermediate  temperature,  a  little  warmer 
during  the  period  of  growth  than  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest.  AVhen  in  flower  the  atmosphere 
is  kept  pleasantly  cool  and  dry.  Mr.  Ballantine, 
the  baron's  gardener,  grows  most  of  liisCattleyas 
and  L;elias  in  pots — at  least  such  as  are  not  too 
large  ;  if  so,  they  are  grown  in  square  baskets,  not 
.suspended,  but  plaCc'd  on  the  stages  on  supports, 
so  as  to  bring  the  plants  as  near  the  light  as 
practicable.  The  Cattleya  hou.se  at  The  Dell 
contains  some  wonderfully  fine  examples  of  both 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  representing  all  tlie  finest 
and  rarest  kinds  in  cultivation. 


Camassia   Leichtlini.— Allow  me  to  state 

that,  thougli  I  distributed  this  plant,  the  honour 
of  having  introduced  it  is  not  due  to  mv-^elf,  but 
to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  then 
under  the  curator.sbip  of  my  much  regretted  friend, 
Mr.  Jas.  McKab.  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
— Max  Leitchlix,  liatltn-Badcv. 

Karaka  Nut  of  Ne'w  Zealand.-"  F.  W.  B.," 

under  "  Notes  from  Dublin,"  in  a  recent  issue, 
enquires  for  information  about  this  plant.  It  is 
Corynocarpus  laj^igatus.  The  fruit  is  eatable,  but 
the  kernels  contain  a  peculiar  poisonous  alkaloid 
called  Karakine.  Further  information  under  the 
generic  heading  will  be  found  in  the  "Treasurj'of 
Botany,"  where  it  is  said  that  the  seeds  are  used  in 
time  of  scarcity.  To  get  rid  of  the  poison  they  are 
steamed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  are  then  buried 
in  the  ground  or  soaked  in  water  for  some  days. — 
R.  I.  L. 

Corimocarpus  Isevigatus  is  an  Anacardia- 

ceous  tree,  the  fruits  of  which  we  described  as  being 
about  the  size  of  a  Plum,  and  of  sweetish  taste.  The 
seeds  are  farinaceous,  and  are  used  as  food  in  times 
of  scarcity.  They  are,  however,  considered  poisonous 
before  being  steeped  in  salt  water. — J.  R.  JACK- 
SON, Kitr. 

Protecting  trees  from  rabbits  (p.  l'81  ). — 

Try  "liushiiig"  theyoung  trees  wjtli  Heath  or  some 
similar  material,  such  as  young  umlerwood  or  the 
trimmings  of  Fir  plantations.  If  the  plantation  is 
on  an  extensive  scale  a  less  expensive  plan  would 
lie  to  paint  the  stems  with  some  distasteful  com- 
position or  mixture,  although  not  so  effectual  as 
"  bushing."  An  application  of  Davidson's  composi- 
tion wards  off  the  attacks  of  rabbits  for  one  sea- 
son tolerably  well ;  it  may  be  procured  through 
any  nurseryman.  If  the  adjoining  wood  be  full  of 
rabbits,  I  fear  nothing  short  of  wiring  the  plants 
in  or  "  bushing "  every  tree  will  prevent  them 
from  getting  barked,  or  even  their  tops  eaten  off 
during  a  rather  long  spell  of  frost  and  snow. — 
G.  B. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the    old  maxim, 

that  "prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  holds  good. 
Dressing  the  stems  of  trees  with  numerous  com- 
pounds may  be  of  some  service,  and  encasing  each 
tree  stem  in  furze  may  do  for  a  time,  but  the  liest 
plan  is  to  prevent  the  rabbits  from  coming  into 
contact  with  the  trees,  and  for  that  purpose  an 
impervious  fence,  such  as  wire  makes,  is  the  best 
thing  to  have.  Even  this  should  have  its  lower 
side  Iniried  a  few  inches  into  the  soil,  and  be  very 
firmly  fixed.  Of  course  rabbits  may  be  killed  with 
freedom,  but  such  an  extreme  course  may  be 
objectionable. — A.  D. 

Gardeners'  Notice. — In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  ■•  \V.  S."  as  to  what  "notice  to  quit"  a 
head  gardener  is  entitled  to,  I  would  say  that  the 
very  jioint  seems  to  have  been  settled  in  the  case 
(never  over-ruled,  as  far  as  I  know)  of  "Nowlan 
c.  Ablett, "  2  Cr.  M.  and  R.,  .54.  It  was  there  held 
that  a  bead  gardener,  at  £\Q0  a  year,  who  resided 
in  a  detached  house  belonging  to  his  master  within 
his  master's  domain,  ami  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  in  apprentices,and  had  five  under  gardeners 
employed  for  his  assistance  in  the  garden,  was  en- 
titledto  only  one  calendar  month's  notice  or 
warning. — Templab. 
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THE  GIUSTI  GARDEN,  VERONA. 

S\'ERYONE  allow8  that  one  of  the  greatest 
ileasures  connected  with  travelling  is  the  retro- 
spect. Among  the  happy  memories  of  foreign  wau- 
leriugSjthe  many  little  ctmtretemps  which  liave  in- 
itably  occurred — the  slow  trains,  unclean  inns, 
unpleasant  fellow  travellers— find  noplace.  One 
commonly  recollectsonl3'whathasbeen  agreeable, 
and  among  many  delightful  things  never  to  be 
forgotten  are  the  gardens  we  have  enjoyed.  Who 
can  forget  the  groves  of  Palms,  the  vast  spaces 
planted  with  semi-tropical  trees  and  shrubs, 
shading- 
Great  store  of  flowers,  the  honour  of  the  fieUl, 
That  to  the  sense  do  fr.igraut  odours  yield, 

which  help  to  render  the  Riviera  so  delight- 
ful a  residence  during  the  cold  mouths?  I  envy 
the  traveller  who  leaves  England  on  some  try- 
ing day  in  winter  or  early  spring  when 
The  rocking  winds  lue  piping  loud, 
the  swift  train  bearing  him  to  a  Paradise  be- 
yond the  Maritime  Alps.  Still  more  do  I  envy 
the  same  traveller  who  has  found  his  way  to 
Rome  some  time  in  April  or  IMay.  Of  course  he 
conscientiously  does  bis  duty  in  the  morning  by 
visiting  the  churches,  picture  galleries,  and 
other  marvels  of  the  Eternal  City  ;  but  towards 
the  afternoon  a  delightful  feeling  of  leisure 
comes  over  him — he  is  free  to  wander  in  the 
ancient  streets,  where  the  homely  dwelling  of 
to-day  has  been  built  close  to  some  stately 
palace  of  ant'quity,  where  the  temple  dedicated 
to  a  forgotten  god  stands  by  the  side  of  the 
medifeval  church.  Perhaps  passing  through 
the  Ostian  gate,  he  visits  that  most  beautiful  of 
all  cemeteries,  the  English  graveyard — once 
seen,  always  to  be  remembered — where  marble 
tombstones  and  crosses  mark  graves  rendered 
fragrant  by  beds  of  Violets,  white  and  blue ; 
or  it  may  be  in  a  lighter  mood  be  seeks 
some  one  of  the  beautiful  villas  which  are 
so  liberally  thrown  open  most  afternoons. 
Here  he  may  wabder  at  will  in  alleys  of  Bay 
trees,  with  their  spikes  of  sweet  yellow  flowers, 
fit  abodes  for  the  ancient  gods  whose  statues 
preside  over  them  ;  or  he  may  pace  some  terrace, 
shaded  with  noble  trees,  where  on  the  one  side 
you  look  down  on  a  crowd  of  towers  and  palaces, 
while  on  the  other  the  view  is  bounded  by  the 
Alban  and  Sabine  hills.  Among  celeljrated 
Italian  gardens  that  of  the  Palazzo  Uiusti,  at 
Verona,  is  not  the  least  famous.  The  first  time 
I  made  acquaintance  with  it  was  as  1  looked 
over  some  sketches  of  the  fair  city  by  a  well- 
known  artist ;  the  drawing  gave,  however,  but  a 
faint  idea  of  its  real  beauty.  Turning  out  of  a 
narrow,  little-frequented  street,  you  pass 
through  the  court  of  a  medieval  house, 
and  soon  find  yourself  in  a  vast  garden.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  broad  walk,  girded  by  gigantic 
Cypresses.  On  each  side  are  beds,  which  in  spring 
and  summer  are  gay  with  flowers.  These  .seem  to 
brighten  ascene  which  thesedark  huedtreesmight 
otherwise  render  too  sombre.  At  the  end  of  a 
long  walk  a  rarrower  path  begins  to  ascend ; 
terrace  rises  above  terrace  ;  from  each  you  catch 
a  lovely  view,  till  at  last  by  a  winding  stair  you 
reach  the  summit  of  a  considerable  heiglit, 
almost  the  highest  point  in  Verona.  Below, 
like  a  fair  picture,  bathed  in  evening's  glow, 
lies  the  lovely  city.  Do  not  try  to  number  its 
countless  towers  and  campaniles  as  they  stand 
out  against  the  soft  blue  hills.  The  darker  .spots 
amid  the  mass  of  buildings  are  tlie  remains  of 
Roman  architecture — the  Amphitheatre  and  the 
Porta  dei  Borsari.  That  blue  thread  is  the  Adige, 
spanned  by  curious  bridges  and  dark  with  many 
water-mills.  From  time  to  time  you  catch  the 
sound  of  distant  bells.  You  descend  Iiy  a  dif- 
ferent path,  more  winding  than  the  last,  and 
curiously  over-growu  with  trailingshrubSjHoney- 


suckles.  Jessamine,  and  climbing  Roses,  all  in 
full  flower.  Some  of  the  Cypresses,  which  are 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  garden,  are  of 
great  age.  The  gardener,  who,  on  parting,  pre- 
sents the  visitor  with  a  neat  little  bouquet 
(of  Pinks  or  Roses),  says  some  of  them  are 
.000  years  old ;  but  the  Italian  imagination  is 
fervid,  and  disdains  to  be  accurate  in  dates. 
Goethe  visited  this  charming  spot,  and  thus 
writes  of  it  in  his  "  Italieuische  Reise":  "The 
Giustigarden  is  beautifully  situated,  and  contains 
monstrous  Cypresses,  pointing  like  spikes  into 
the  air.  A  tree  whose  branches,  the  oldest  as  well 
as  the  youngest,  are  striving  to  reach  heaven.  A 
tree  wbich  will  last  its  three  hnudred  years  is 
well  worthy  of  veneration.  .ludging  from  the 
time  when  this  garden  was  laid  out,  these  trees 
have  already  attained  that  venerable  age." 

N. 


GARDEN   IN  THE    HOUSE. 


Ferns  and  Ivy  in  d-welling  rooms.— 

Tliese  make  excellent  indoor  decorations.  In  a 
villa  where  there  is  no  glasshouses  upon  which  to 
depend  the  rooms  and  windows  are  always  gay 
with  flowers  and  beautifully  draped  with  foliage. 
One  window  I  noticed  was  festooned  with  Ivy, 
growing  in  a  rustic  basket  sujiported  on  the  head 
o£  a  stone  figure,  and  tliough  the  basket  did  not 
contain  more  than  a  quart  of  soil,  yet  the  Ivy  was 
over  20  yd.  in  length,  and  had  been  five  years 
without  replanting.  Ferns  in  the  windows  and 
recesses  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  even 
in  unused  fire-places  tliey  were  healthy  and 
vigorous.  The  secret  of  success  in  this  instance  is 
an  earnest  solicitude  for  tlie  wants  of  the  plants, 
whicli  always  repay  loving  care  by  flourishing  even 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  How  often 
do  we  find  plants  refuse  to  do  well  even  with  the 
best  of  appliances ;  and  why  ?  The  owner,  or  it 
may  be  some  one  who  looks  after  them,  has  no 
real  interest  in  them.  One  has  ouly  to  look  over 
the  nearest  hedge  or  through  some  halt-open  door 
to  see  if  the  plants  and  their  owners  are  in  happy 
accord  ;  when  they  are,  wliat  beautiful  effects  may 
be  produced,  even  witli  such  simple  materials  as 
the  Wood  Ivy,  coinmon  liardy  Ferns,  a  few  an- 
nuals, and  hardy  bulbs  or  roots.  With  even  these 
an  ordinary  garden  may  be  made  into  a  paradise. 
—J.  G.  L.' 


TABLE  DECORATION. 

The  Jhircli  stand  for  holding  flowers  for  this 
purpose  is  complained  of  by  "  A.  D."  (p.  292),  and 
certainly  it  has  been  too  long  in  use.  There  is, 
however,  really  no  need  for  either  it  or  any  other. 
Our  stands  have  been  sliclved  for  years  ;  we  find 
cut  flowers  an-anged  as  it  growing  much  more 
appreciated,  and  thus  managed  they  do  not  ob- 
struct the  view  over  the  table  in  any  direction. 
If  tall  plants  are  employed  they  should  be  slender 
and  graceful,  and  rise  from  a  bed  of  Maiden-hair 
Fern  or  Lycopod,  in  whicli  any  rare  flowers  may 
be  plunged.  We  generally  employ  a  groundwork 
of  coloured  silk  or  satin  for  the  centre  of  the  table, 
lea\ing  ouly  a  margin  of  white  cloth  for  the 
plates  and  such  silver  or  glass  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  dining,  and  where 
the  junction  of  groundwork  and  cloth  takes  place 
about  15  in.  from  tlie  edge  of  the  table  a  border- 
ing of  foliage  and  flowers  is  placed,  only  one 
variety  being  used  that  will  harmonise  well  with 
the  groundwork — as,  for  instance, AVood  Primroses, 
or  Llanksian  Roses,  on  a  crimson  ground.  Groups 
of  the  same  are  e.xtemijorised  on  plateau  tins  to 
suit  tlie  size  of  tabic,  and  so  arranged  tliat  tliey 
look  as  if  springing  from  a  bed  of  their  own  foli- 
age, or  the  greenest  Lycopods  or  Mosses.  Trailing 
[plants,  such  as  Hops,  may  be  supported  on  arches 
or  lie  carelessly  on  the  cloth.  Decorations  in 
Corn,  fruit,  or  autumn-tinted  leaves  may  beapj^ro- 
priately  used  now,  Ijut  let  all  try  at  all  events  on 
a  small  scale  to  break  away  from  stereotyped 
patterns.  One  original  design  is  worth  any  quan- 


tity of  repetition,  and  in  few  branches  of  garden- 
ing is  there  more  abundant  room  for  improvement 
and  the  e.xercise  of  taste  than  in  arranging  cut 
flowers  for  the  dinner  table.  J.  G. 

Linli'u. 


PLANT  LABELS. 


Will  you  allow  me  a  little  space  in  which  to 
reply  to  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank  (p.  229)  whose  criti- 
cisms arc  not  only  quite  fair,  but  advanced  in  a 
style  that  is  commendable.  I  do  not  understand 
him  to  mean  that  I  am  prejudiced  against  other 
labels  when  he  says  I  am  devoted  to  zinc  ones, 
.as  I  candidly  confess  I  am,  and  if  my  jjlants  could 
speak  they,  too,  would  confess  that  zinc  had  stuck 
to  them  in  all  weathers  as  no  other  labels  had  be- 
fore. I  have  not,  however,  tried  the  zinc  labels 
pushed  into  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
ouly  then  would  Mr.  Ewbank's  remarks  apply 
when  he  says  "  wooden  labels  are  certainly  lifted 
out  of  their  places  by  frost,  and  zinc  laloels  cut 
the  ground  so  sharply  they  are  even  less  to  be 
trusted."  As  I  before  stated,  I  usetliem  suspended 
on  galvanised  wire  supports,  also  slipped  into  a 
grip-slide,  which  latter  method  holds  the  label  hori- 
zontally. I  can  well  imagine  that  the  wooden  label 
with  black  ground  and  white  letters,  so  highly  com- 
meuded  by  Mr.  Ewbank,  will  be  most  serviceable  in 
the  sunny  climate  and  clear  atmosphere  of  Ryde, 
but  I  fear  it  would  not  do  here,  .S  miles  from  Leeds, 
and  witliin  1  mileof  factoriesandalargeforge.  Just 
imagine  a  shower  of  "bl.acks"  on  such  narrow 
grooved  lines.  During  the  recent  foggy  weather 
imagination  was  not  needed ;  new  white  tallies 
which  had  only  been  in  use  a  few  days  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  dipped  in  soot  and 
water.  Moreover,  I  have  tried  the  black-ground 
labels,  a  few  having  come  to  me  along  with  some 
plants  ;  they  W3re  not  on  supports  ;  they  had  the 
merit  of  being  inconspicuous.  Alas  !  too  much  so. 
I  had  to  seek  them,  and  when  found,  they  were 
read  with  much  difficulty.  Doubtless  these  would 
fare  worse  tlian  if  they  had  been  on  supports,  as 
they  would  be  subject  to  splashings.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, sucli  a  label  would  have  fi'cquently  to  be 
washed,  a  practice  often  adopted  here  witli  cut- 
llowcrs.  This  may  liave  been  a  condition  over- 
looked by  Mr.  Ewbank,  tliough  bis  remarks  most 
fittingly  apply  when  he  says,  "  what  is  suitable 
for  one  set  of  conditions  may  very  likely  not  be 
suitable  for  another." 

Mr.  Wilson  (p.  ;!02)  rightly  supposes  me  to  mean 
paraffin  oil,  and  not  the  pure  or  wax-like  sub- 
stance, when  I  object  to  the  use  of  paraffin.  My 
little  experience  of  tlie  pure  paraffin  has  taught 
me  that  it  coats  very  thickly,  but  I  have  not  used 
iron  labels,  and  I  thank  Mr.  AVilson  for  the  mean- 
ing wliich  his  letter  conveys,  but  which  I  failed 
to  gather  from  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Kirkiitall.  J.  Wood. 

I  write  a  line  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Wilson's 

notice  of  my  little  protege,  and  to  say  that  the 
village  carpenter  who  has  made  thousands  of 
labels  for  me  during  the  last  few  years  is  ready 
to  do  as  much  for  others.  Anyone  wdio  wishes  to 
know  the  price  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  label  (by 
which  I  mean  a  composite  label  with  iron  wire 
supports)  can  ofitain  all  particulars  by  sending  a 
stamped  envelope  to  Mr.  Leonard  Blow,  Arundel 
Road,  St.  John's,  Ryde. — H.  EwBANK. 


The  Tomato  as  an  insecticide.— It  has 

often  been  asserted  that  aphides  have  suchastrong 
aversion  to  the  Touuito  that  the  mere  suspension 
of  a  few  bundles  of  this  esculent  on  Reach  trees, 
or  indeed  on  anything  infested  by  tliem,  would  in 
some  cases  suflice  to  clear  it  of  them  in  a  few  days. 
In  others  the  effect  has  not  been  so  satisfactory.  It 
is,  liowever,  interesting  to  learn  that  a  French 
nurseryman  is  making  practical  use  of  the  Tomato 
as  an  insecticide.  By  infusing  the  leaves  at  the 
rate  of  about  1  lb.  to  ten  quarts  of  water,  adding 
thereto  twenty  quarts  more  water,  be  obtains  an 
efficient  insecticide.  By  planting  Tomatoes  amongst 
his  Melous  he  keeps  away  the  aphides  which  attack 
them.— J.  C. 
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ASPAIIAGUS  PLUMOSUH. 

This  useful  plant  has  attracted  much  attention 
lately,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  when  once  its  value 
in  a  cut  state,  together  with  its  free-flowering 
nature,  becomes  generally  known,  it  will  be  as  ex- 
tensively cultivated  as  the  invaluable  Adiantum 
cuneatum.  I  ha\e  had  sprays  of  this  Asparagus 
keep  in  water  for  over  three  weeks,  neither  gas  nor 
fire  having  the  slightest  effect  on  them.  Here  we 
grow  several  line  pieces  of  it,  our  people  preferring 
it  before  Adiantum  for  indoor  decoration,  and  as 
the  free  nature  of  the  plant  admits  of  its  being 
almost  stripped  of  its  fronds  without  appearing  to 
suffer,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  de- 
mand. "  Cambrian  "  in  his  interesting  note  on  the 
variety  nanus  in  The  Garden  (p.  291:)  asks  for  a 
little  information  as  to  the  requirements  of  this 
plant,  and  having  grown  it  for  some  years  without 
any  trouble,  I  freely  offer  the  following  for  his 
and  others'  guidance  in  managing  this  beautiful 
plant. 

Culture.— Being  a  native  of  the  Cape  as  well 
as  further  northwards— as  far  as  Natal,  this  species 
is  undoubtedly  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  thrives 
well  in  a  house  where  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  are 
grown.  Here  we  have  two  plants  planted  out  in  a 
cool  conservatory,  as  well  as  several  good  plants 
in  pots  in  another  cool  house.  Those  planted  out 
are  in  a  comijost  of  loam  and  peat  with  a  little 
brick  rubble  ;  below  1  ft.  of  this  there  is  a  good 
drainage  of  broken  bricks,  &c.  During  summer, 
when  these  plants  grow  like  weeds,  they  are  as- 
sisted with  a  little  weak  manure  water  about  once 
a  week  ;  during  winter  no  water  is  given.  Those 
in  pots  are  in  a  similar  compost  to  that  described 
above,  and  these,  as  well  as  those  planted  out, 
are  kept  to  supply  the  house  with  cut  fronds.  In 
addition  to  these  we  grow  about  a  dozen  small 
plants  in  -ti-in.  pots  for  table  work,  and  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  this  plant  thus  employed,  I 
recommend  it  as  one  of  the  most  telling,  the 
graceful  deep  green  fronds  and  elegant  habit  of 
the  plant  rendering  it,  in  my  opinion,  the  very- 
best  among  table  plants. 

The  propagation  of  this  species  is  as  easily 
managed  as  its  cultivation,  seeds  which  are  fre- 
quently produced  on  our  oldest  plant,  germinating 
as  freely  as  the  garden  Asparagus,  and  growing 
into  useful  little  table  plants  in  about  12  months. 
Last  year,  however,  our  plant  did  not  seed,  and 
desiring  an  addition  to  our  stock,  I  shook  out  one 
of  the  large  pot  specimens,  washed  the  soil  from  the 
roots,  and  cut  up  the  stool  into  as  manv  pieces 
as  I  could  find  eyes.  These  were  potted  in  a 
light  soil  and  plunged  on  a  strong  bottom  heat ; 
and  although  I  expected  some  of  them  to  start,  I 
was  not  in  hopes  of  so  agreeable  a  surprise  as  I 
had  when  every  bit  at  once  started,  and  in  a  short 
time  were  asking  for  a  shift.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
understood  by  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  genus  to  which  this  plant  belongs  that  there  is 
110  known  method  by  which  cuttings  may  be  rooted. 
Seeds  and  division,  therefore,  are  what  must  be 
relied  on  for  the  increase  of  this  desirable  plant, 
and  as  the  former  are  by  no  means  rarely  ripened 
and  always  germinate,  and  tlie  latter  a  method  so 
easily  managed  in  this  case,  there  need  be  no 
lasting  want  for  such  a  useful  plant.  With  regard 
to  the  varieties  of  this  species  of  Asparagus,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  variations  in  habit  and 
shape  of  fronds  are  due  to  differences  of  treat- 
ment, and  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  looked  on 
as  permanent  characters.  I  do  not  make  such  an 
assertion  without  having  first  proved  its  truth, 
for  I  have  raised  a  plant  similar  to  the  A.  tenuis- 
simus  that  was  certificated  a  short  time  ago,from 
seeds  produced  by  A.  plumosus,  and  (liis  supposed 
variety  called  A.  plumosus  nanus  is  not  at  all 
different  from  the  young  plants  raised  from  eyes 
and  which  are  now  about  3  ft.  high.  In  the  succu- 
lent house  at  Kew  there  is  a  plant  of  this  under 
the  name  of  A.  consanguineus;  can  an3'one  inform 
us  whetlier  this  or  A.  plumosus  is  the  correct  name 
for  our  plan!  /  jj 


WINTER  FLOWERING  J'LANTS 
From  the  beginning  of  October  until  the  end  of 
Januarj'  is  the  period  when  we  most  need  a  supply 
of  flowers,  and  those  who  grow  and  require  quan- 
tities of  tliem  during  tliat  time  will  admit  that 
this  is  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  year  to  keep  up 
a  constant,  varied,  and  choice  stock.  It  is  late  in 
the  season  now  to  speak  of  the  general  cultivation 
of  anything  likely  to  produce  a  display  this  winter, 
but  much  may  yet  be  done  with  many  things  partly 
grown,  and  where  these  aie  deficient  a  good 
quantity  of 

Bulbs  may  yet  be  added  to  the  list.  Of  bulbs  to 
flower  freely  in  autumn  there  is  a  scarcity,  but  to 
come  in  after  the  new  year  and  onwards  there  are 
plenty.  One  of  the  best  for  November,  December, 
and  January  is  the  Roman  Hyacinth.  Until  January 
we  have  been  more  successful  with  this  than  any 
other.  It  may  either  be  grown  to  make  a  display 
in  pots  or  for  cutting.  Five  bulbs  in  a  6-in.  po't 
make  a  pretty  display,  or  they  may  be  i)laced 
singly  in  3-in.  pots,  and  for  cutting  onlyquantities 
of  them  may  be  grown  together  in  boxes.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  into  flower,  and 
every  one,  no  matter  how  inexperienced,  may 
succeed  in  their  culture.  Other  early  Hyacinths, 
which  may  be  had  at  Christmas  by  a  little  more 
attention,  are  Grand  Vainqueur,  Pelissier,  Mdme. 
Talleyrand,  Grand  Vedette,  Bouquet  Tendi-e,  Pano- 
rama, and  La  Tour  dAuvcrgne.  Some  of  these  are 
bright  in  colour,  but  some  might  probably  be 
grown  more  for  scent  than  show,  and  one  or 
two  varieties  of  the  Scarlet  Tulips  may  be 
grown  for  their  brightness,  and  in  this  respect 
no  kind  is  superior  to  the  Due  Van  Thol  class. 
As  regards  Narcissi,  their  odour  is  their  princi- 
pal recommendation,  and  the  Double  Roman  and 
the  Paper  White  are  easily  managed,  very  early 
sorts.  Crocuses  we  have  never  been  able  to"  get  in 
bloom  before  the  days  began  to  lengthen  ;  indeed, 
their  culture  for  early  winter  decoration  need  not 
be  attempted.  Those  bulbs  which  have  been  named 
for  early  flowering  should  be  procured  at  once  and 
potted  ;  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  or  half- 
decayed  manure  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bulbs. 
It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
dark  some  weeks  before  forcing.  When  placed 
under  a  thick  covering  of  ashes,  Cocoa-nut  fibre, 
or  sawdust,  they  soon  show  signs  of  gro\\th.  In 
bringing  them  on  to  bloom  tiey  should  have  a 
position  nearthelight  and  atemperatureabout  60=. 

Chrysanthemums  are  always  useful  late 
in  autumn  and  early  in  winter.  They  are  easily 
propagated  in  spring,  and  sure  bloomers  in  au- 
tumn. A  few  good  sorts  which  would  flower 
freely  in  January,  February,  and  March  would  be 
great  acquisitions.  Some  are  kept  dwarf  and 
bushy,  and  others  are  allowed  to  run  up  long  and 
lanky.  Of  the  two  the  dwarfs  are  the  most  useful, 
and  the  only  kinds  we  grow  now.  At  present  all 
Chrysanthemum  pots  will  be  well  filled  with  roots, 
and  the  bloom  buds  just  showing.  They  should 
occupy  the  most  sunny  position  obtainable,  as  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  wood  should 
be  well  de\eloped  and  hard,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  never  suffer  from  want 
of  water  at  the  root.  iJIanure  water  may  now  be 
freely  given.  The  middle  of  October  or  later  is 
early  enough  to  remo\-e  them  from  the  open 
air  under  cover,  and  the  house  in  which 
they  are  placed  should  bo  cool  and  unshaded. 
By  many  they  are  considered  not  orna- 
mental enough  to  be  put  in  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  before  they  begin  to  bloom,  and 
until  then  a  cool  Peach  house  or  similar  place 
will  suit  them.  Some  of  our  Chrysanthemums  are 
placed  in  a  sliglitly  heated  house,  and  others  in  a 
house  in  which  there  is  no  heat,  and  by  means 
of  the  two  places  we  always  manage  "to  have 
blooms  from  the  beginning  of  November  until  a 
little  way  in  January.  When  in  flower  they  are 
always  kept  very  moist  at  the  root,  but  the  a'tmo- 
sphere,  especially  where  there  is  no  heat,  is  always 
kept  as  dry  as  possible,  as  the  flowers  suffer  ft-om 
damp,  especially  those  of  the  Japanese  kinds. 
February  is  the  month  when  most  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum cuttings  are  put  in,  but  tops  rooted  in 
July,  and  grown  on  in  3-in.  or  4-in.  pots,  make 


pretty  little  plants  for  Christmas  blooming ;  in 
fact,  for  small  vases  or  dwarf  edging  plants  they 
are  much  more  useful  than  the  others. 

Salvias  are  another  grand  class  of  winter 
flowering  plants.  They  are  as  easily  rooted,  grown, 
and  bloomed  as  Chrysanthemums,  and  are  just 
the  plants  for  those  who  have  no  great  amount  of 
heat  at  command  in  winter.  They  grow  quickly, 
and  bear  stopping  freely.  They  also  speedily  fi"u 
their  pots  with  roots,  and  where  large  plants  ar« 
wanted  plenty  of  pot  room  must  be  given  ;  8-in. 
pots  are  the  largest  we  use,  and  we  have  small 
plants  furnished  with  three  or  four  flowering 
shoots  in  thumb  pots.  It  is  from  the  point  of 
each  shoot  that  the  bloom  comes,  and  the  more 
points  produced  by  frequent  stopping  the  better. 
Stopping  may  be  practised  until  September,  and 
the  jioints  taken  off  may  he  rooted  until  then. 
They  like  a  rich  soil.  In  summer  tbey  may  be 
grown  out-of-doors,  and  about  this  "time  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  or  frame  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Here  the  shoots  will  lengthen, 
and  from  November  onwards  abundance  of 
flowers  will  be  produced.  Further  on  when  plants 
show  signs  of  becoming  exhausted  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  little  more  heat,  their  food  increased, 
and  a  succession  of  bloom  will  be  the  result. 

Chinese  Primulas.— These  should  always 
be  grown  in  quantity  for  winter  flowering.  Some 
strains  are  very  much  superior  to  others,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  best.  Useful 
plants  may  be  grown  in  i-in.  pots,  and  the  largest 
in  6-in.  ones.  At  the  present  time  the  earliest  are 
just  coming  into  bloom.  A  little  soot  water  now 
will  improve  them  gieatly ;  stiong  liquid  manure 
must  not  be  given.  Many  grow  their  Primulas  in 
the  shade  in  summer.  Ours  are  grown  in  the  sun, 
and  those  which  have  been  previously  in  the  shade 
should  be  put  in  a  sunny  position  at  once  to  harden 
them  for  the  winter.  Primulas  and  other  soft- 
wooded  plants  have  a  tendency  to  decay  in  damp 
weather  or  in  moist  positions  in  winter,  and  those 
grown  in  the  shade  are  always  worst  in  this  re- 
spect. It  is  surprising  how  much  better  plants 
grown  in  the  sun  will  stand  the  severities  of 
winter.  Primulas  do  not  bear  strong  heat  well, 
and  they  do  not  force  readily,  but  all  forward 
plants  in  light,  airy  positions  now  will  bloom  fast 
enough  without  forcing.  From  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber onwards  Primulas  require  to  be  watered  with 
care. 

Abutilons  are  another  grand  class  of  winter 
blooming  plants.  These,  although  figured  in  The 
Garden,  and  well  spoken  of  in  many  ways,  are 
not  yet  so  extensively  cultivated  as  they  "should 
be.  We  are  annually  increa.sing  our  stock,  and 
have  never  too  many.  They  are  easily  cultivated 
in  summer,  and  bloom  with  gi'eat  "certainty  in 
winter.  Until  the  end  of  September  a  cold  frame 
is  a  suitable  place  for  them,  and  after  that  any 
kind  of  gieenhouse.  Their  beautiful  bell-shape"d 
flowers  are  produced  in  numbers  at  the  point  of 
every  shoot,  and  until  they  are  allowed  to  flower 
they  should  be  constantly  stopped  in  order  to 
make  them  branching  and  bushy,  p'rom  now  on- 
wards they  may  be  said  to  come  naturally  into 
bloom,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  the  whole 
winter  through.  P'or  this  purpose,  however,  it  is 
important  that  they  be  well  ripened,  and  if  this 
has  not  already  been  accomplished  it  should  be 
set  aliout  at  once.  During  long  periods  of  cold 
dull  weather  a  little  fire  heat  assists  them  to  open 
more  freely,  and  liquid  manure  is  beneficial  when 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  From  even  a  small 
collection  flowers  maybe  had  almost  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  their  shape  and  colours  enable  them 
to  be  used  in  the  most  choice  arrangements. 

Bouvardias  may  be  classed  amongst  the 
choicest  winter  flowers.  They,  too,  are  easily 
grown,  but  not  so  much  so  as  some  things  ;  young 
healthy  plants  of  them  are  more  satisfactory  than 
old  ones.  Early  propagation  and  frequent  stopping 
will  secure  dwarf  bushy  plants  for  winter  use.  A 
cold  frame  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  is  their  proper 
summer  quarters.  Now  they  may  have  a  little 
more  warmth,  but  a  very  'Httle,  as  strong  heat 
now  will  hurry  them  over,  and  they  will  be  weak 
and  strangling  long  before  they  come  into  flower. 
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From  a  frame  we  shift  ours  into  a  cool  house 
to  which  no  artificial  heat  is  applied  until  it  is 
wanted  to  keep  out  frost.  Those  we  want  to  bloom 
in  October  and  November  are  showing  quantities 
of  buds  now,  and  later  ones  are  still  being  pinched. 
Cutting  the  flowers  induces  fresh  growth,  and 
consequently  more  blossom.  Cleanliness  is  a  great 
matter  in  the  case  of  Bouvardias,  and  to  this  a 
sharp  eye  should  be  kept. 

Poinsettias  differ  widely  from  anything  we 
have  yet  named,  but  they  should  be  included  in 
all  lists  of  early  winter  flowers.  They  are  show}-, 
and  can  be  used  in  many  ways  with  good  efEect. 
A  cold  frame  is  the  best  place  for  them  in  summer  ; 
in  this  they  remain  dwarf  and  healthy,  but  they 
require  a  'little  heat  in  winter,  especially  after 
November.  Then  the  heat  of  a  stove  or  forcing  pit 
induces  their  flowers  to  open  perfectly.  We  never 
keep  them  by  themselves,  but  in  the  company  of 
other  things.  Bottom  heat  before  flowering  is  some- 
times recommended  for  them,  but  this  we  never 
give,  and  without  it  we  get  excellent  blooms  at 
Christmas.  No  one  should  be  without  Poinsettias 
in  winter,  and  those  who  use  them  for  the  first 
time  will,  I  imagine,  always  take  care  to  keep  up 
a  good  stock  of  them. 

Celosias  are  likewise  excellent  winter  flowers. 
Unlike  many,  they  are  not  produced  from  cuttings, 
but  may  be  readily  obtained  from  seed.  This  for 
the  winter  plants  need  not  be  sown  before  July, 
and  from  then  until  now  the  young  plants  may  be 
grown  on  in  frames.  After  this  they  should  ha^e 
a  little  more  heat,  such  as  is  generally  aiforded 
by  one  of  those  useful  odd  houses  set  apart  to 
bring  flowers  forward  for  the  conservatory.  As  the 
shoots  gi-ow  they  are  always  inclined  to  bloom  at 
the  points,  and  if  this  is  allowed  to  take  place 
they  will  not  become  very  bushy,  but  by  picking 
the  blooms  off  as  they  appear  shoots  and  leaves 
will  be  made,  and  the  flowers  may  be  allowed  to 
form  after  the  plants  have  got  to  a  good  size.  The 
flowers  may  have  been  kept  off  until  now,  but  after 
this  they  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  during 
November  and  December  they  will  make  a  pleas- 
ing display,  their  feathery  plumes  mixing  in  and 
contrast  well  with  the  other  flowers  already 
named.  Small  plants  in  6-in.  pots  are  generally 
the  best  after  this  time,  or  two  or  three  may  be 
put  into  a  larger-sized  pot. 

Heaths  of  the  hyemalis  and  gracilis  types  are 
useful  and  much  used  in  early  winter.  Plants  of 
them  grown  on  from  year  to  year  in  private 
gardens  are  seldom  so  satisfactory  as  those  little 
ones  sold  so  plentifully  in  autumn  by  nursery- 
men. Indeed,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  shape  of 
small  plants  that  these  are  most  useful,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  in  this  state  excepting  from 
those  who  propagate  and  rear  them.  Heaths 
remain  a  remarkably  long  time  in  bloom,  and 
plants  which  may  be  showing  flower  bud  promi- 
nently now  will  be  masses  of  blossom  at  Christ- 
mas or  longer.  They  like  a  cool  atmosphere, 
abundance  of  water  at  the  root,  and  no  shade. 

Deutzias  can  seldom  be  had  in  good  condi- 
tion until  spring  is  approaching,  but  when  they 
do  come  they  are  most  useful.  Only  plants  which 
have  made  good  strong  sucker-like  growth  and 
well  matured  need  be  forced  early.  A  close,  warm, 
moist  place  is  most  conducive  to  their  early  free 
growth  and  flowering. 

Spiraeas  may  be  brought  on  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  earlier  they  can  be  had  the  better,  as  no 
flowers  are  more  lovely  in  winter.  Foreign-grown 
roots  are  generally  well  matured,  but  those  which 
are  kejjt  in  the  same  pots  year  after  year  in  our 
own  gardens  are  well  worth  attention.  Spirreas 
are  very  fond  of  water,  and  this  must  be  given 
them  unsparingly. 

Camellias  in  many  instances  form  a  staple 
flower  in  winter.  When  they  can  be  had  out  in 
October  and  kept  on  until  April  nothing  is  more 
prized.  Winter  is  their  natural  blooming  time,  and 
where  their  summer  r-ilture  has  been  properly  at- 
tended to  their  flowering  should  be  a  certainty. 
They  do  not  withstand  forcing  so  well  as  many 
things.  In  fact,  they  will  bear  leading,  but  not 


driving,  and  the  buds  may  be  induced  to  develop 
more  freely  if  abundance  of  water  is  given  to  the 
roots  at  the  present  time,  syringing  overhead  in 
fine  days,  and  exposing  them  well  to  the  light. 

Mignonette  in  pots,  which  has  been  grown 
with  the  intention  of  supplying  flowers  in  winter, 
will  be  useful,  and  if  fairly  well  established,  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  it  when 
wanted.  A  greenhouse  temperature  suits  it  per- 
fectly, and  weak  manure  water  is  generally  a 
great  help  to  it.  It  also  needs  fresh  air  as  often 
as  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  any  attempt  at 
shutting  it  up  in  a  close,  fusty  place  will  prove 
fatal  to  it. 

Other  plants  which  may  be  grown  for  winter 
flowering  are  Gesneras,  Epiphyllums,  Plumbagos, 
Libonias,  Habrothamnus,  &c.  It  may  be  stated  in 
reference  to  all  the  foregoing  that  small,  clean, 
healthy  plants  will  always  prove  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  be  for  the  most  part  better  appreciated 
than  larger  ones.  Cambrian. 


Defoliating  Pelargoniums.— In  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  on  this  subject  (p.  264),  I 
consider  that  the  gardener  was  right  in  removing 
the  leaves  from  the  plants  ;  therefore  on  that  point 
I  do  not  agree  with  "  W.  W."  The  after  manage- 
ment was  the  cause  of  the  mischief — the  cold  and 
damp,  and,  1  suspect,  overpotting.  I  have  invari- 
ably for  the  last  fifteen  \-ears  or  more  adopted  the 
following  plan  with  satisfactory  results  :  I  lift 
the  plants  carefully  and  cut  away  all  the  large 
leaves,  just  retaining  the  small  ones,  and  shorten 
all  straggling  shoots.  The  plants  are  then  placed 
in  pots  just  large  enough  to  pack  in  their  roots 
and  a  little  soil,  and  then  placed  in  heat — if  pos- 
sible plunged — to  re-establish  themselves,  which 
they  will  do  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  com- 
mencing to  grow  and  flower  again  freely  for  a 
length  of  time,  after  which  they  may  be  jilaced 
in  a  cooler  house,  so  that  success  depends  on  these 
two  points — small  pots  and  heat  for  a  fresh  start, 
and  the  failures  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. — 
E.  Bahtox,  Bush  Hill,  Cork. 

Winter-blooming  plants  for  a  cool 
house, — I  have  a  flower  bed  6  ft.  wide  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall  of  the  house,  over  which  (and 
the  path)  I  think  of  erecting  a  temporary  glass 
structure  (unheated)  from  November  1  to  April, 
after  which  it  must  be  removed,  as  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  look-on  of  the  garden  during  the 
summer.  Can  anyone  kindly  give  me  a  list  of 
plants  and  shrubs  suitable  both  for  the  wall  and 
bed  that  would  bloom  between  November  1  and 
April  1  ?  also  ornamental  foliage  plants  and  shrubs 
that  would  be  benefited  by  such  protection.  There 
would  be  direct  communication  with  the  house, 
and  as  I  wish  to  make  a  winter  promenade  and 
garden,  any  farther  information,  such  as  suitable 
plants  for  hanging  baskets,  &c.,  would  be  grate- 
fully received. — F.  C.  B. 


GBEVILLEAS. 

The  genus  Grevillea  is  exclusively  Australian, 
where,  especially  on  the  south-west  side  its  mem- 
bers form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. Australia  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  rich 
Order  ProteaceK,  which  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  was  very  popular  in  gardens  in  this  country, 
both  on  account  of  the  grace  and  neatness  of 
the  foliage,  and  beauty  and  singularity  of  the 
flowers  of  many  of  the  species.  Since  that  time, 
however,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  horti- 
cultural taste,  and  the  magnificent  Banksias, 
Proteas,  Hakeas,  Lomatias,  and  many  of  the 
Grevilleas  have  along  with  many  other  once 
popular  Australian  plants  given  place  to  those  of 
freer  grow-tli  and  better  display.  Several  of  the 
Fern-leaved  Lomatias  are  still  to  be  found  in 
some  gardens,  and  the  genus  Grevillea.  of  which 
over  150  species  are  found  in  Australia,  is  still 
to  be  found  represented  by  about  half-a-dozen 
kinds,  on  the  usefulness  and  cultural  require- 
ments of  which  I  propose  to  say  a  word  or  two. 
For  general  decorative  work,  whether  it  be  on  the 
dinner  table,  in  the  garden,  or  even  the  cottager's 


window,  there  are  few   plants  that  sm-pass  the 
well-known 

Gr.  robueta,  a  tactwhichisabundantly  testified 
to  by  the  large  numbers  of  this  plant  that  are 
sent  weekly  to  Covent  Garden  Market.  Possess- 
ing as  this  plant  does  graceful  Fern-like  foliage, 
and  a  haliit  which  is  neither  too  thin  nor  yet  too 
dense  for  the  table  or  window  stand,  together 
witli  a  hardy,  robust  nature,  which  enables  it  to 
bear  a  considerable  amount  of  rough  treatment, 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favour  for  the  uses 
above  mentioned.  And  especially  is  tliis  true  with 
regard  to  its  value  as  a  plant  for  the  hall-stand  or 
cottage  window,f  or  which  latterpurpose  the  demand 
is  ever  on  the  increase,  for  I  have  known  this  plant 
to  do  well  for  over  two  years  in  a  cottager's  win- 
dow facing  north,  where  it  grew  freely  and  kept 
well  through  the  winter.  It  is  remarkable  that  al- 
though this  plant  grows  into  a  large  tree  in 
Australia,  where  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  tallest, 
yet  the  leaves  produced  on  plants  in  small  pots 
in  this  country  are  quite  half  as  large  again  as 
any  seen  in  Australia. 

For  the  propagation  of  this  species,  quantities 
of  seeds  are  yearly  imported,  as  it  seldom  thrives 
satisfactorily  when  propagated  from  cuttings. 
These  seeds  should  be  sown  late  in  autumn,  or 
early  in  spring,  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  on  a 
strong  bottom  heat  where  they  will  soon  germinate, 
when  they  should  be  potted  into  small  pots,  and 
kept  in  a  warm  moist  house.  As  soon  as  these  pots 
are  filled  with  roots  the  plants  should  be  shifted 
into  5-in.  pots,  for  which  shift  a  rich  loamy  soil 
may  be  used.  This  should  not  be  pressed  too  firmly, 
as  the  roots  delight  in  an  open  soil.  A  warm  shady 
position,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  a  forcing  house 
or  vinery,  will  now  be  found  to  suit  them,  and  fre- 
quent syringing  over  head  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit,  keeping  them  clean  and  free  fi'om  insects. 
Inabout  six  months  from  the  time  of  germinating 
nice  useful  plants  should  be  formed  which  may  be 
hardened  off  and  placed  in  a  cool  frame  or  outside. 
I  have  not  heard  of  this  plant  ever  ha\'ing  stood 
out  of  doors  during  the  winter  in  this  country,  yet, 
judging  from  its  hardy  nature,  there  seems  no  rea- 
'son  why  it  should  not  do  so  in  the  warm  southern 
districts.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  not  very 
ornamental,  being  of  a  dingy  brown  colour  and 
small.  They  are  produced  on  the  old  ripened  wood. 
About  Moreton  Bay  this  plant  is  known  among 
the  Pine  cutters  as  the  Silk  Oak,  from  the  soft 
silvery  pubescence  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
In  some  of  the  colonies,  notably  in  Mauritius  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  this  species  is  extensively 
grown  for  its  timber,  whicli  is  excessively  hard  and 
close  grained. 

G.  rosmarinifolia  is,  as  the  name  implies, 
similar  in  foliage  to  the  Rosemary.  It  forms  a  hand- 
some shrub,  whether  grown  in  a  pot  or  planted  out. 
It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south  of  this  country,  and 
in  Ireland,  and  is  therefore  of  great  %'alue  as  an 
ornamental  flowering  shrub.  It  grows  very  freely, 
and  will,  if  liberally  treated,  soon  form  a  compact 
bush  of  about  6  ft.  in  height.  In  pots  it  is  equally 
effective,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in  some  of 
the  gardens  about  London.  The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  borne  in  slightly  drooping  heads, 
produced  in  great  profusion  at  the  ends  of  the 
short  lateral  shoots.  They  are  of  a  bright  purple 
colour,  tipped  with  yellowish  green. 

G.  lavandulacea,  sometimes  known  as  G. 
rosea,  is  not  unlike  tlie  last  mentioned  species, 
with  which  it  is  frequently  confounded.  The  leaves 
in  this  species  are  less  rigid,  and  the  flowers  paler 
than  in  the  Rosemary-leaved  kind  ;  the  flowers,  too, 
in  G.  lavandulacea  are  borne  in  terminal  racemes. 
G-.  ericifolia  is  a  dwarf  needle-leaved  kind 
of  v3ry  slender  habit.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  and  are  freely  produced  on  the  ends  of 
the  numerous  twiggy  branches,  from  which  they 
hang  in  a  very  graceful  manner.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
pot  plant,  and  deserves  much  greater  favour  than 
it  seems  to  enjoy  at  present,  from  the  fact  of  its 
flowering  in  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

Q-.  elegans  is  a  shrubby,  roand-leaved  species, 

with  flowers  resembling  those  of  G.  rosmarinifolia. 

Or.  Thellemanniana  (G.  Priessi)  is  of  rather 

recent  introduction  to  gardens,  and  is  one  of  the 
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most  bea\itiful  greenhouse  flowering  plants  we 
possess.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  .5  ft.,  is  very 
graceful  in  habit,  and  a  free  grower.  The  leaves 
are  finely  ami  deeply  divided,  and  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  old  Iporuxa  Qiiamoclit.  The  flowers  are 
freely  produced  in  dense  Iiead.s,  which  hang  from 
the  end.s  of  the  tiranches  by  long  hair-like  stalks, 
and  are  of  a  brilliant  rose  colour,  tipped  with 
yellowish  green.  The  long  curving  styles'  of  these 
flowers  add  considerably  to  their  beauty. 

With  the  exception  of  G.  robusta,  tlie  whole 
of  the  above  are  freely  propagated  from 
cuttings,  which  should  be  selected  from  the 
lower  ripened  shoots  of  an  old  plant,  as  these 
are  less  likely  to  fall  victims  to  damp  than 
the  younger  sappier  pieces.  ISpring  is  the  best 
time  for  putting  in  these  cuttings,  a  sandy  peat 
soil,  bell-glasses,  and  a  slight  bottom  heat  being 
what  they  require.  As  soon  as  rooted  they  may  be 
potted  into  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
peat — one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter 
— and  kept  in  an  intermediate  temperature  until 
ready  to  pot  again,  when  they  may  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots  and  treated  to  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat,  equal  parts,  with  a  little  leaf  mould  and 
.sand  added.  A  cooler  temperature  will  now  be 
found  suitable  for  them,  and  in  the  summer  they 
should  be  placed  in  cool  frames  or  outside  in  a 
slightl}'  shaded  position.  When  well  established 
they  may  be  grown  along  with  Heaths  and 
Epacrises.  Careful  use  of  the  watering-pot  is 
necessary  if  success  with  these  harder-wooded 
kinds  is  aimed  at,  and  especiall}'  is  this  to  be  said 
with  regard  to  G.  Thellemanniana,  which  along 
with  many  other  beautiful  hard-wooded  plants 
has  the  bad  character  of  suddenly  dying  even 
when  apparently  in  the  best  of  health  to  death. 
The  little  extra  care,  however,  which  these  plants 
demand  is  amply  rewarded  by  their  fine  appear- 
ance at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.  B. 


Calceolaria  violacea.— This  is  hardy  in 
Ireland  if  protected  with  turf  mould  or  ashes  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  It  is  distinct  in  port  and 
flower,  and  was  formerly  cultivated  in  gardens  as 
a  greenhouse  plant  under  the  name  of  C.  Jovel- 
liana.  Its  delicate  lilac,  helmet-shaped  flowers  are 
freely  produced  during  April  or  May,  and  are 
delicately  dotted  with  purple  within.  It  is  readily 
propagated  from  cuttings  of  the3-oung  wood,  and 
well  merits  a  place  in  the  cool  greenhouse  in  lo- 
calities where  it  cannot  well  be  cultivated  at  the 
foot  of  a  warm  wall  in  the  open  air.  The  aimcxed 
illustration  represents  a  twig  and  flower  of  the 
natural  size.— F.  W.  15. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 
J.  SHErPAKD,  WOOLVERSTONE  PAUK. 

Choice  should  now  be  made  of  the  most  suitable 
plants  for  use  in  the  flower  garden  next  year,  and 
a  correct  estimate  formed  of  the  different  quanti- 
ties required.  Room  under  glass,  otherwise  need- 
lessly wasted,  may  thus  be  saved.  To  carry  out 
this  economy  of  space  a  few  Alternantheras, 
Coleus,  Iresines,  and  similar  tender  subjects  should 
ere  this  have  been  propagated  to  keep  for  stock, 
and  if  this  has  not  been  done  it  is  high  time  to 
take  up  some  plants  from  the  beds  where  they 
can  be  spared,  and  to  have  them  potted  and  at 
once  placed  in  heat  so  as  to  get  them  established 
as  quickly  as  possible  tliat  they  may  be  carried 
through  the  winterwithsafcty.  Lobehas,  too,  which 
grow  so  irregularly  from  seed,  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  without  heat,  as  by  making  selec- 
tions of  these  and  working  up  from  them  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  cuttings  in  the  spring,  uniformity 
of  lines  may  be  secured.  Although  too  late  now  to 
think  of  propagating  I'clargoniums  and  the  general 
run  of  bedding  plants,  it  is  the  best  of  all  seasons 
to  set  to  work  with  Calceolarias,  which  are  now 
well  furnished  with  plenty  of  young  succulent 
shoots,  and  ihcse.  taken  off,  and  handled,  and  cared 
for  properly,  cannot  fail  to  strike.  The  way  to  manage 
Calceolarias  i.s  to  prepare  a  pit  or  frame  that  has 


been  used  for  Melons  or  Cucumbers  by  diggingover 
and  levelling  the  soil,  and  then  covering  the  top 
with  a  half  inch  or  so  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  into 
which  the  cuttings  may  be  dibbled  at  about 
'1  in.  apart,  wlien  they  should  be  watered  through 
a  fine  rose,  and  kept  quite  close  till  they  callus. 
In  herbaceous  borders  the  chief  things  requiring 
attention  will  be  the  Antirrhinums  and  I'entste- 
mons,  which,  though  considered  hardy,  f,ct  sadly 
cut  up  in  winters  like  the  last,  and  therefore  where 
any  specially  good  kinds  are  grown,  and  it  is 
wished  to  preserve  them,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  putting  in  cuttings,  which  strike  well  in  pots 
in  cold  frames,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dig  up  and 
winter  the  year-old  plants  or  seedlings  under  the 
same  kind  of  protection  and  plant  out  again  in 
tlie  spring.  Treated  in  this  way,  they  flower  early, 
and  continue  on  the  whole  summer  through,  and 
there  is  nothing  finer  or  more  valuable  than   their 


In  the  stove  where  small  plants  of  Crutons, 
Dracaenas,  Dieflenbachias,  &c.,  are  in  demand,  any 
that  have  grown  too  tall  and  naked  should  be  at 
once  cut  down,  as  if  delayed  they  break  out  both 
slowly  and  weakly,  and  the  cuttings  take  long  to 
root.  Such  cuttings  do  best  singly  in  2-in.  or  3-in. 
pots,  filled  about  one-third  full  of  crocks,  over 
which  is  placed  the  soil,  consisting  of  sand,  loam, 
and  peat,  in  equal  parts,  with  a  layer  of  sand  on 
the  top,  all  being  pressed  moderately  firm.  They 
will  succeed  best  if  the  base  rests  on  the  crocks, 
and  if  no  more  leaves  are  taken  off  than  is  ab- 
.solutely  nece.ssarj'  to  facilitate  insertion.  After 
being  watered  place  them  in  a  close  case  in  the 
stove  and  remove  the  lights  for  a  little  while  each 
morning  to  dry  up  any  superabundant  moi.sture, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  causing  shrivelling.  This 
is  a  good  time  for  putting  in  cuttings  of  such  ever- 
green shrubs  as  are  now  in  many  places  used  for 


spikes  for  cutting.  To  give  herbaceous  beds  and 
borders  a  neat  appearance  many  hurry  away  the 
stems  of  the  plants,  which  is  a  great  mistake,  as 
both  stems  and  leaves  are  required  till  they  die 
away  naturally,  and  to  remove  them  before  has  a 
serious  weakening  tendency,  and  more  especially 
is  this  so  in  the  case  of  Lilies,  which  have  bulbs 
to  develop  and  ripen.  Gladioli,  too,  for  the  same 
reason  should  be  left  in  the  ground  for  some  time 
yet,  and  when  lifted  the  tops  ought  to  be  presened 
fresh  as  long  as  possible  that  the  crowns  may  not 
shrivel.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bury 
them  in  pots  of  sand,  with  their  names  attached, 
i  n  which  way  they  go  gradually  to  rest,  and  can 
be  preserved  safe  and  sound  through  the  winter. 

I'ROPAGATING. 

Bedding  plants,  with  the  exception  of  the 

later   ones,   will   all    be    rooted  ;    therefore,   the 

principal  attention  now  required  will  be  to  guard 

against  damp,  especially  among  those  last  put  in. 


decoration  during  winter.  .\  frame  will  be  the  best 
place  for  tire  more  delicate  kinds  such  as  Euonymus, 
the  smaller  growing  sorts  of  liox,  Osmanthus, 
variegated  Ivies,  &c.,  and  if  a  good  layer  of  sandy 
soil  be  placed  therein  in  which  to  insert  the  cut- 
tings, they  may  be  put  in  moderately  thick.  The 
lights  should  be  kept  close  and  shaded  during 
bright  sunshine.  Thus  treated  many  of  them  will 
root  before  winter,  and  if  gone  over  early  in  the 
spring,  and  the  tops  just  pinched,  they  will  then 
break  before  being  planted  out,  which  should  be 
done  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  result 
will  be  good  sturdy  little  plants  by  the  end  of 
the  summer.  Where  it  is  intended  to  put  such  cut- 
tings in  the  open  ground,  care  must  Vie  taken  that 
the  wood  is  well  ripened,  and  at  least  4  in.  should 
be  inserted  in  the  soil,  as  if  the  cuttings  are  either 
of  too  soft  a  growth  or  put  in  too  shallow,  they 
are  apt  to  shrivel  up  during  drying  winds.  In  the 
case  of  deciduous  kinds  it  is  best  to  wait  till  the 
leaves  fall.— T. 
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T.    BAINES,  SOUTHGATE. 

Amaryllises. — These  willbloom  in  succession 
over  a  period  of  many  months,  but  to  do  this  a 
considerable  number  are  required,  and  the  time  of 
making  growth  in  the  case  o£  those  that  are  kept 
back  for  the  latest  flowering  will  necessarily  be 
later  than  that  of  those  which  are  to  bloom 
earlier  ;  consequently  all  tliat  h.ave  not  fully  ma- 
tured their  foliage  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry 
at  the  roots.  Where  these  and  other  bulbous 
plants  are  forced  to  rest  before  their  growtli  is 
fully  completed,  the  bulbs  do  not  increase  in  size, 
and  their  power  to  produce  offsets  and  bloom 
strongly  is  much  reduced;  in  fact,  the  successful 
cultivation  of  this  class  of  plants  depends  on  their 
growth  being  fully  completed,  and  on  their  foliage 
in  all  oases  being  kept  free  from  insects.  The  ever- 
green kinds  especially  are  often  injured  by  being 
allowed  to  become  infested  with  red  spider  and 
thrips  when  the  plants  are  submitted  to  drier 
treatment  in  autumn  than  that  to  wliicli  they 
were  subjected  earlier  in  the  season. 

Crinums  and  Pancrati urns. — The  demand 
for  these  sweet-scented  flowers  for  cutting  is 
much  on  the  increase.  Their  season  of  blooming  is 
greatly  dependent  on  the  time  they  make  growtli. 
As  usually  managed  they  flower  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  but  where  tliore  is  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  bulbs  at  command  it  is  desirable  to  arrange 
for  a  succession  of  bloom.  They  like  abundance  of 
light  whilst  growing ;  their  foliage  is,  however, 
somewhat  impatient  of  too  much  direct  exposure 
to  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  summer,  but  after  this 
time  all  that  can  be  given  them  will  be  an  advan- 
tage. There  is  a  large  number  of  botli  Crinums 
and  Pancratiumsin  cultivation,  the  white  flowered 
speoies  being  much  tlie  most  useful ;  of  the  latter 
P.  f  ragrans  and  P.  rotatum  are  the  best  I  have 
tried.  Some  growers  do  not  succeed  in  blooming 
the  latter  so  well  as  the  former ;  it  needs  a  lower 
temperature  tlian  P.  fragrans. 

Grifflnias. — Where  blue  flowers  of  a  lasting 
character  are  required  there  are  none  that  give 
such  a  long  succession  through  tlie  last  months 
of  the  year  as  these  South  American  bulbs.  They 
increase  slowly  by  offsets,  but  they  can  be  raised 
from  .seeds,  the  fleshy  masses  of  which  vegetate 
when  laid  on  the  surface  of  a  pot  or  pan  of  sandy 
peat  or  loam.  Where  they  have  had  as  much 
warmth  as  is  needful  to  promote  free  growth, 
strong  examples  will  now  be  tlirowing  up  tlieir 
bloom  stems  ;  they  should  be  kept  in  a  night 
temperature  of  55°,  which  will  be  suflicient  to 
open  the  flowers  well,  and  give  a  longer  succes- 
sion than  when  subjected  to  more  heat. 

Nepenthes.— These  plants  if  allowed  to 
.  grow  too  tall  without  cutting  back  do  not  produce 
pitchers  so  well  developed  and  handsome  as 
when  they  are  periodically  headed  down.  When 
managed  so  as  to  make  free  growth  tliey 
should  be  cut  back  in  this  way  about  every 
two  years.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for  so  treat- 
ing them,  and  where  anything  like  a  good  stove 
heat  is  kept  uji  in  winter,  cuttings  made  of  the 
tops  are  in  a  more  suitable  condition  for  striking 
than  at  other  seasons.  The  plants  may  be  headed 
back  to  within  1  ft.  of  the  crown,  leaving  all  the 
leaves  entire  below  where  severed,  but  cutting  out 
the  eyes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stems  thus  left, 
an  operation  which  causes  the  plants  to  break 
stronger.  Tiie  cuttings  should  consist  of  two  joints, 
with  at  least  one-tliird  of  the  topmost  leaf  left  to 
each,  making  a  clean  cut  of  the  lower  joint.  A 
mi.xture  of  one  half  sand  and  peat,  added  to  an 
equal  portion  of  fine  broken  crocks,  will  answer 
well  for  them.  Witli  tliis  material  fill  some  6-in. 
or  T-in.  pots,  insciting  tlie  cuttings  five  or  six  in 
each,  covering  them  with  a  bell-glass,  and  keeping 
them  warm  and  moist.  Tlius  treated  agood  portion 
of  the  cuttings  will  root  during  the  winter,  when 
tliey  can  be  potted  off  singly.  See  that  both  young 
stock  and  specimen  plants  are  kept  free  from 
thrips,  which  secrete  themselves  on  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves.  They  may,  however,  always  be 
kept  down  by  getting  water  well  under  the  leaves 
with  the  syringe.  Any  one  who  has  a  stove  that  is 


kept  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  C5°  at 
night  during  winter  may  grow  these  plants  well  if 
the}'  are  kept  free  from  insects  and  care  is  taken 
that  the  soil  in  which  tlieir  roots  are  placed  is 
ahva}'s  wet. 

Grreenhouse. — Cinerarias  intended  to  succeed 
those  coming  in  earliest  should  at  once  be  moved 
into  their  blooming  pots.  There  is  no  greater  mis- 
take in  tlie  cultivation  of  these  plants  than  to  let 
their  roots  get  much  matted  in  the  little  pots  be- 
fore repotting,  as  they  never  move  so  freely  after- 
wards. Good  loam  witli  a  little  leaf  mould,  rotten 
manure,  and  sand,  is  what  they  like.  See  tliat  they 
are  quite  free  from  aphides  and  thrips.  Tliey  will 
be  better  in  cold  frames  ;  but  placed  on  a  bottom  of 
damp  coal  ashes.  Primulas,  to  bloom  early,  should 
immediately  be  put  in  their  flowering  pots,  and 
those  that  have  been  raised  from  later  sowings 
and  since  i^ricked  out  in  pans  or  boxes  ought  to 
be  potted.  These  like  the  soil  a  little  stronger 
than  Cinerarias  ;  the  soft,  fat  yellow  loam  obtain- 
able in  Kent  and  some  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom grows  them  admirably.  Keep  them  close  to 
the  glass. 


ORCHIDS. 

J.    DOUGLAS,    LOXFORD   HALL. 

East  India  house. — The  plants  in  this 
Iiouse  should  now  be  as  much  exposed  to  the  sun 
as  possible,  and  where  the  house  is  span-roofed 
with  the  end  to  the  south,  shading  will  not  be 
mucli  required,  and  should  only  be  used  during 
warm,  bright  weather,  for  an  hour  or  two  at  mid- 
day. Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
watering,  which  ought  to  be  applied  with  a 
syringe,  talcing  care  that  none  of  it  goes  on  the 
leaves.  It  is  best  to  water  in  tlie  early  part  of  the 
day,  with  water  that  has  been  standing  in  pots 
all  night  near  the  hot-water  pipes.  Saccolabiums 
and  Phalienopsis  should  be  surface  dressed  if  they 
require  it.  Tliese  and  similar  species  have  so  far 
been  freely  supplied  witli  water,  and  the  Sphag- 
num has  grown  up  in  some  cases  so  much  as  to 
cover  the  centre  of  the  Phatenopsis  ;  this  ought  to 
be  removed,  replacing  it  with  some  fresh  Sphag- 
num, which  has  been  well  washed  in  clean  water 
before  using  it.  It  will  not  grow  much  after  this 
time,  as  in  tlie  course  of  a  month  it  must  be 
allowed  to  become  rather  dry  before  water- 
ing it.  In  surface  dressing  all  decaying  mat- 
ter ougiit  to  be  removed.  Aerides  nobile, 
a  good  form  of  suavissimum,  is  now  in  flower.  It 
is  not  only  a  useful  species  for  flowering  late,  but 
also  exceedingly  handsome.  We  have  Cattleya 
superba  in  flower  now,  and  very  beaurif  ul  it  is, 
and  distinct  in  colour  from  that  of  most  other 
Cattleyas  ;  few,  too,  require  less  attention.  It  should 
be  tied  to  stumps  of  Tree  Ferns  about  1  ft.  long, 
when  it  will  annually  make  good  flowering  growths 
if  kept  near  the  glass  in  the  warmest  house.  Den- 
drobium  formosum,  not  yet  out  of  bloom,  ought 
to  be  grown  in  baskets  and  suspended  near  the 
roof.  Many  of  the  Cypripediums  also  flower  at  this 
season.  We  have  a  large  specimen  of  C.  Stonei 
throwing  up  three  good  spikes,  and  the  flowers 
are  just  open.  C.  Harrisianum  also  flowers  at  this 
season,  and  the  pretty  singular-looking  C.  Domi- 
nianum  is  not  yet  over,  while  chance  blooms  may 
still  be  found  of  the  pretty  0.  niveum.  All  these 
may  be  looked  over,  and  if  any  of  them  would  be 
improved  by  a  little  fresh  material  being  added  to 
tlie  surface  it  may  be  done.  The  temperature  of  this 
house  need  not  exceed  70°  at  night.  Our  house  falls 
in  cold  nights  to  65°,  but  we  do  not  care  to  have  it 
lower  tlian  this  until  the  season  is  further  advanced , 
wlien  it  miiy  fall  between  65°  and  60°,  but  not 
lower.  Trap  slugs,  snails,  and  woodlice,  watcli  for 
them  at  night  to  prevent  tliem  eating  any  flower- 
spikes  coming  up,  or  the  succulent  roots  of 
Saccolabiums,  &c.  The  eaten  roots  sometimes  rot 
and  do  much  injurj'.  We  have  not  yet  got  rid  of 
thrips,  but  the  instant  they  appear  the  plant 
infested  with  them  is  either  washed  with  a  sponge 
or  dipped  entirely  in  a  solution  of  tobacco  and 
soap.  The  yellow  aphis  is  also  troublesome  to 
destroy ;  the  instant  a  plant  is  touched,  one  of 
their  number  acts  apparently  as  leader,  and  the 


whole  of  them  troop  after  it  down  the  stem  and 
hide  in  the  Sphagnum  at  its  base,  from  which  they 
r3-ascend  at  their  leisure. 

Cattleya  house. — If  Odontoglossum  Plia- 
l;onopsis  has  been  kejjt  in  the  cool  liouse  until 
now,  it  should  be  removed  to  tliis  house  and 
placed  in  a  position  quite  near  the  glass  ;  a  good 
plan  is  to  place  tlio  pots  containing  the  plants  in 
teak  baskets  and  hang  them  up  to  the  rafters. 
Our  jjlants  have  been  placed  on  slielves,  where 
they  have  succeeded  much  better  than  they  did 
wlien  further  removed  from  tlie  glass  on  the  stage 
along  with  Cattleyas.  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
requires  mucli  the  same  treatment.  We  removed  our 
plants  from  the  cool  house  theweek  before  last,  and 
placed  them  nearthe  glass ;  before  doingso,tlie  sur- 
face of  the  compost  was  made  fresh  by  the  addition 
of  living  Sphagnum  and  good  fibrous  peat.  Where 
the  Sphagnum  grows  so  luxuriantly  as  to  cover  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  we  sometimes  press  it  down  with 
the  fingers,  and  at  others  remove  it,  supplying  its 
place  with  tliat  which  has  been  freshly  gathered. 
Oncidium  crispum  and  0.  varicosum  are  now 
throwing  up  tlieir  flower-spikes ;  the  tender  growths 
of  the  former  when  about  2  in.  or  S  in.  in  length 
are  frequently  eaten  over ;  and  they  can  only  be 
saved  by  watching  at  night  with  lamp-light  for 
the  depredators.  Botli  of  these  species  seem  to 
succeed  best  if  planted  in  upright  baskets,  or 
rather  cylinders  of  teak.  I  have  grown  tliem  suc- 
cessfully in  tliis  way  with  a  length  of  Tree  Fern 
split  into  quarters  and  placed  in  the  interior  of 
the  basket.  The  roofs  run  into  and  take  firm  hold 
of  the  Tree  Fern,  the  loose  nature  of  which  re- 
tains water,  but  not  in  suflicient  quantity  to  in- 
jure the  roots.  Oncidium  iUarshallianum  may  soon 
be  showing  the  points  of  the  flower-spikes  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  ought  to  be 
looked  over  every  night.  The  very  showy  Odon- 
toglossum grande  makes  a  beautiful  display  at 
tliis  season  in  the  Cattleya  house.  Some  grow  these 
in  the  cool  liouse,  but  there  I  have  found  the  bulbs 
had  a  tendency  to  rot  when  their  growth  was 
nearly  completed.  This  they  do  not  in  the  drier 
and  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  Cattleya  house. 

Cool  house.— Masdevallias,  &c.,  should  now 
be  potted  without  delay,  and  surface  dressed  if 
required.  All  flower-spikes  coming  up,  too,  must 
be  preserved  from  depredators.  The  earliest  spikes 
of  Oncidium  macranthum  will  now  be  showing, 
and  should  also  be  carefully  guarded,  but  they 
will  not  reach  the  flowering  stage  until  June. 
Odontoglossum  bictonen,se  is  a  distinct  and  useful 
species,  and  one  which  does  well  in  the  coolest 
house.  It  is  now  in  flower  and  lasts  in  beauty  a 
long  time.  L^lia  autumnalis,  a  good  cool  house 
species,  is  now  showing  its  flower-spikes  ;  the  best 
varieties  of  this  Lailia  are  truly  valuable  plants, 
and  form  quite  a  distinct  feature  in  the  cool 
house. 


FKUIT. 

W.   COLEMAN,    EASTNOE   CASTLE. 

Orchard  houses.— By  this  time  pot  trees  of 
all  kinds  that  liave  been  kept  under  glass  will  be 
clear  of  fruit,  and  the  latest  batch  will  be  fit  for 
potting.  A  few  years  ago  no  one  thought  of  dis- 
turbing the  roots  of  a  deciduous  fruit  tree  until  it 
had  cast  all  its  leaves,  but  it  is  now  generallj'  ad- 
mitted that  the  best  results  follow  potting  im- 
mediately after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  after- 
treatment  is,  of  course,  different,  as  trees  which 
are  potted  before  they  go  to  rest  require  the 
shelter  of  an  orchard  house  where  they  can  be 
syringed  occasionally  until  the  wood  is  ripe,  when 
the  best  place  they  can  occupy  is  a  sheltered 
situation  out-of-doors.  Here  they  sliould  be  placed, 
not  too  close  together,  witli  the  pots  fidly  ex- 
posed to  the  atmospliere  until  bad  weather 
threatens,  when  they  may  be  well  jDacked  with 
dry  Fern  to  secure  the  pots  and  roots  from  frost 
through  the  winter.  Shelter  from  rain  is  quite  un- 
necessary, as  pot  trees  suffer  more  from  drought 
than  they  do  from  moisture.  In  course  of  time 
trees  become  too  large  for  the  house,  and  require 
shortening  back  considerably.  When  this  is  the 
case  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  use  the  knife 
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and  the  pruning  should  always  s\irTeeiT  the  re- 
ducing and  re-potting.  Trees  of  onlinary  size, 
which  have  been  kept  pniperly  pinehol  through- 
out the  summer,  require  very  little  pruning,  ami 
on  no  aecount  should  the  shoots  be  shortened 
back  until  the  triple  buds  can  be  distinguished. 
If  maiden  trees  for  potting  have  not  been  selected 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  looking  them  out,  as 
first  comers  generally  take  the  best,  but  it  is  not 
always  advisable  to  take  the  strongest  unless  the 
wood  is  thoroughly  ripe  and  the  young  shoots 
are  evenly  balanced. 

Strawberries.— Plants  of  the  different  kinds 
selected  for  early  forcing  having  filled  their  pots, 
whlcli  are  generally  small  and  full  of  roots,  some 
little  care  will  be  needed  in  their  management, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  watering,  as  an  excess 
of  water  may   start  the  most  prominent  crowns, 
and  the  want  of  it  might  seriously  injure   the 
roots  by  causing  the  balls  to  shrink,  and  letting 
them  separate  from  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Later 
plants  in  larger  pots  are  less  liable  to  suffer  in 
this  way,  but  with  these  judicious  watering  until 
the  time  arrives  for  storing  away  will  form  a  veiy 
important  item.  The  best  time  to   water  is  early 
morning,  when  everv  plant  should  be  examined 
and  supplied  for  the  day  without    wetting    the 
crown  or  foliage,  particularly  wiien  diluted  liquid 
is  used  as  a  stimulant.   Let  all  plants  be  kept 
quite  clear  of  weeds  and  runners,  and  give  an 
abundance   of  space  between  the  pots  to  let  in 
light  and  warmth,  which  will  facilitate  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  roots  as  well  as   the  crowns.  In  many 
places  great   difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
getting  healthv  runners  for  early  potting,  and  on 
this  account  the  plants  will  have  been  making 
vigorous  growth  throughout  the  past  month,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
same  ripening  process  must  be  gone  through  by 
elevating  the  pots   on   dwarf  walls,  planks,   or 
shutters  until  the  weather  breaks  in  November. 
Worms,  if  possible,  find  their  way  into  the  pots, 
and  soon  do  considerable  mischief  by  running 
through  the  rich,  heaN-y  compost  and  clogging  the 
drainage.     Experienced    growers    go    upon    the 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  but 
when  they  do  find  their  way  into  the  pots  no  time 
should   be  lost    in    getting   theji    dislodged    by 
watering  with  lime  water  before  the  plants  are 
stored  away  for  the  winter. 

Pines.— Plants  which  have  well  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  if  intended  for  starting  early  in 
January,  will  now   require    a    drier   atmosphere 
with  liberal  ventilation  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable.  As  days  decrease  in  length,  and  more 
fire-heat  is  needed,  the  minimum  temperature  may 
range  about  68^  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  in  the 
daytime,  but  no  fixed  rule  must  be  adhered  to,  as 
the  weather  at  this  season  is  very  changeable,  and 
it  is  best  to  keep  below  rather  than  above  these 
figures  when  the  plants  are  going  to  rest.    The 
most  important  point  in  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  tender  kinds  like  the  Queen  when  resting 
is  the  bottom-heat,  which  should  range  from  80° 
to  85°  for  the  next  three  months,  and  if  this  can 
be  secured  by  keeping  them  plunged  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots  in   dry  tan  or  leaves,   there  is  little 
danger  of  the  roots    going  wrong   or   the   fruit 
(doming   up  prematurely.  Plants  intended  to  make 
growth  before  they   start  in  the   spring  should 
still  have  every  encouragement,  particularly  when 
favourable   weather   prevails,   by  maintaining   a 
temperature  ranging  from  70°  at  night  to  80°  by 
day,  and  85°  to  90°  at  the  roots.  Give  atmospheric 
moisture  bv  syringing  all  available  .surfaces,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  bed,  when  the  day  temperature 
begins  to  rise,  and  again  when  the  house  is  closed, 
but  guard  against  syringing  over  head,  particularly 
in    dark    heavy    houses    or     close   pits.  By    this 
time  the  potting  for  the  season  should  be  com- 
plete, but  where  stock  is  likely  to  run  short  a  few 
of  the  strongest  suckers  which  have  well  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  may  be  shifted  into  medium 
sized  fruiting  pots  and  plunged  in  a  sharp  bot- 
tom-heat with  their  heads  near  the  glass  in  a 
light  span-roofed  pit  if  at  command.  In  a  favour- 
able position  with  due  attention  to  surface  heat 
the  plants  may  be  kept  in  good  growth  for  the 


next  six  weeks,  and  slowly  moving  through  the 
remainder  of  the  winter.  Collect  all  fruiting  plants 
together  in  a  house  by  themselves  where  they  can 
receive  treatmeTit  most  favour.able  to  the  swelling 
or  ripening  of  the  fruit,  as  anything  approaching 
a  close  stagnant  atmo.sphere  through  the  last 
stage  prevents  the  I'ines  from  keeping  after  they 
are  cut. 


ORCHARD  AND  MARKET  FRUITS. 

J.   GROOM,   LISTON   PARK. 

Apples.— Gathering  and  packing  for  market 
are  now  the  chief  operations  in  market  gardens. 
For  .soft  kinds  of  Apples,  such  as  Keswick,  Lord 
Suffield,  and  Cellini,  the  price  is  so  low  (from  2s. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  sieve),  that  it  does  not  leave  much  for 
the  grower  after  paying  all  expenses,  and  for  this 
reason,  the  Goff  Apple,  a  hard  sour  fruit,  sold  by 
the  ton  or  about  2s.  per  sieve,  and  sent  away  in 
bags,  or  carried  from  the  trees  in  large  quantities 
by  the  buyers  for  the  jam  factories,  is  much  more 
in  favour  with  growers,  and  I  find  that  at  the  fruit 
tree  nurseries  the  demand  for  a  better  class  of 
Apples  for  planting  is  likely  to  be  very  great, 
especially  for  such  as  are  well  coloured,  which 
always  command  a  good  price.  Worcestershire 
Pearmain  is  likely  to  become  a  leading  market 
kind,  and  Jlr,  Gladstone,  a  very  early  Apple,  can- 
not be  propagated  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 
All  kinds  of  Apples  that  will  keep  for  some  time 
are  likely  to  pay  for  storing.  We  are  now  gathering 
Stone's  or  Loddington  Seedling,  on  which  there  is 
a  splendid  crop,  almost  every  fruit  being  fit  for 
exhibition.  This  sort  has  never  been  known  to  fail, 
but  it  does  not  over-crop  itself  ilike  some  sorts,  and 
produces  no  small  fruits.  It  does  best  grafted 
on  a  strong-growing,  free  stock,  as  it  turns  into 
bearing  too  soon  to  make  a  fine  tree  of  itself,  but 
grafted,  it  makes  short,  stubby  growths  that  are 
not  easily  moved  by  the  wind,  and  although  so 
large  an  Apple  it  is  not  liable  to  get  blown  off. 

Pears.  —Amongst  these  such  sort;s  as  Ashdown 
Park  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  are  now  being 
sent  to  market.  They  are  not  so  generally  abun- 
dant as  Apples,  and  are  realising  fair  prices. 
Fertility  (Rivers)  is  now  fit  for  gathering,  and 
is  likely  to  be  a  leading  market  kind.  I  have  not 
seen  so  good  a  crop  of  Marie  Louise  for  years  on 
standards  as  we  have  this  season.  They  are  more 
russetted  than  on  walls,  and  generally  of  better 
flavour.  On  bushes  or  pyramids  the  fruit  is  quite 
equal  to  that  on  walls  in  ordinary  seasons,  and 
on  espaliers  Pitmaston  Duchess  is  remarkable  for 
its  large  size  and  beautiful  clear  skin  ;  the  ma- 
jority of  our  fruit  of  this  will  weigh  |  lb.  each. 

Plums  —The  season  for  these  is  nearly  over, 
but  Pond's  Seedling  is  extnaordinarily  fine,  and 
comes  in  well  after  Victorias.  Belle  de  Septembre 
is  a  most  useful  sort  for  late  market  work,  as  is 
also  Wydale,  a  very  late  Plum,  very  prolific,  and 
only  just  colouring.  Damson  trees  are  being  cleared 
of  their  enormous  crop — one  of  the  most  remune- 
rative of  the  year.  The  demand  for  trees  of  P'ar- 
leigh  Prolific  is  enormous. 

Walnuts  are  a  good  crop  ;  in  fact,  better 
than  for  many  years,  and  Nuts  and  Filberts  gene- 
rally are  above  the  average  of  past  years.  The 
price  for  these  has  remained  good,  and  the  quality 
is  generally  first  rate.  The  season  for  planting  is 
now  close  at  hand,  and  where  any  quantity  is  to 
be  got  out,  the  land  should  be  in  a  forward  state 
of  preparation  for  their  reception;  after  the 
heavy  rains,  it  should  be  in  first  class  condition 
for  planting  next  month. 

Bush  fruits. — Among  these  the  best  I  can  re- 
commend are  Black  Currants,  and  the  best  sorts 
are  Lee's  Prolific,  Black  Naples,  and  Baldwin's. 
Where  the  land  is  moist  they  are  a  most  renmnera- 
tive  crop  ;  on  light  or  stony  soils  the  "Victoria  or 
Scotch  Red  Currant  will  be  the  best  intermediate 
crop  to  plant. 


locality  1881  will  be  remembered  as  the  worst 
Oninn  year  on  record  ;  except  in  a  few  instances 
wlu'n;  proper  precautions  were  taken  against  that 
great  enemy  the  Onion  grub  the  crop  is  a  com- 
plete failure.  Our  land  used  for  Onions  is  generally 
that  on  which  Celery  has  been  grown;  being  well 
manured,  it  is  dug  immediately  after  the  crop  is 
cleared.  After  digging  we  spread  on  the  surface  a 
coating  of  gas-lime,  letting  it  lie  until  the  day  the 
seed  is  sown.  I  go  over  the  land  with  a  cultivator 
and  well  bury  the  lime.  After  being  well  trodden 
down  I  draw  the  drills  and  sow  the  seed.  Under 
this  treatment  I  am  not  troubled  with  the  Onion 
grub.  Proceed  on  all  occasions  when  dry  to  earth 
up  Celery  and  Leeks,  planting  vacant  ground  with 
Cabbage  and  Lettuce.  Lifting  Potatoes  w  ill  be  the 
order  of  the  day  if  this  fine  weather  lasts.  Kitchen 
garden  walks  should  now  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
for  the  winter.  Hoeing  between  autumn-sown 
Spinach,  young  beds  of  late  Cabbage  and  Lettuce 
will  not  only  kill  the  weeds,  but  benefit  the 
plants. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

R.     GILBERT,     BURGHLEY. 

Putting  Potatoes  aside  for  a  moment,  I  know  of 
no  vegetable  so  useful  as  the  Onion,  and  in  this 


ERRORS  IN  PLANT  NOMENCLATURE. 
Incorrect  names  and  errors  in  spelling  are  un- 
fortunately too  frequent  at  plant  exhibitions,  and 
the  notes  from  "  A.  R."  (p.  214)  and  "  J.  S.  T."  (p. 
281),  calling  attention  to  this  not  unimportant 
subject,  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  arrangement 
by  which  such  misleading  errors  may  be  prevented. 
Certainly  at  our  exhibitions,  if  anywhere,  cor- 
rectness in  plant  nomenclature  should  be  one  of 
the  first  considerations  with  the  secretary  and 
those  who  act  with  him,  and  perhaps  the  judges 
in  the  respective  sections  might  undertake  to  give 
attention  to  this  matter  ;  or  if  the  duties  of 
those  gentlemen  are  already  too  heavy  to  admit 
of  their  devoting  much  time  to  it,  might  there 
not  be  some  competent  person  employed  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  see  that  all  names  were  pro- 
perly spelt,  and  as  near  as  possible  correct.  Of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  a  show  of 
such  magnitude  as  that  held  at  Manchester  the 
strictest  vigilance  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  ofticers  would  prevent  errors  from  showing 
themselves,  and,  tiiking  into  consideration  the 
immense  amount  of  work  which  has  to  be  hur- 
ried fhro\igh  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  before 
the  public  are  admitted,  such  matters  as  these 
can  be  afforded  but  little  time.  But  although 
great  care  should  be  exercised  by  the  judges,  &c., 
in  this  respect,  the  responsibility  in  all  such  mat- 
ters rests  with  the  exhibitors,  whose  duty,  as  well 
as  to  whose  credit,  it  is  to  spare  no  pains  in 
labelling  their  exhibits  correctly,  neatly,  and  in 
a  legible  hand.  Were  this  better  understood  such 
deplorable  blundering  as  that  noticed  by  "A.  R.  ' 
would  be  of  rare  occuiTence,  and  which  reference 
to  a  good  nursery  catalogue  or  shilling  manual 
would  have  prevented. 

Although  there  were  errors  of  this  kind  at  Man- 
chester, yet  "J.  S.  T.,"  in  his  endeavour  to  make 
out  his  case,  may  not  unjustly  be  accused  of  hy- 
percrit  icism  in  point  ing  to  what  was  apparently  only 
a  printer's  error  in  thenameDelabechia,and  what  he 
gives  as  another  instance  of  incorrect  spelling  was 
in  truth  a  blunder  of  his  o-nm,  the  name  of  Erica 
Uhria  superba,  under  which  the  plant  he  mentions 
was  shown  (not  "  uhna  superba,"  as  he  read  it), 
being  quite  correct,  as  he  will  find  if  he  refers  to 
the  fiffure  under  that  name  in  .Amlrews'  work  on 
Heaths.  The  second  name,  E.  Ewcrana  superba,  was 
subsequently  given  by  Alton  to  the  same  plant, 
under  which  name  it  is  figured  in  Loddiges'  "  Ca- 
binet."  Mistakes  of  this  kind,  resulting  from  the  two 
names  being  used,  are  not  unlikely,  and  I  have 
known  the  same  species  growTi  and  sold  by  nur- 
serymen under  the  two  names  as  distinct  kinds. 
Apropos  to  this  I  may  mention  a  blunder  I  heard 
committed  at    Manchester  by   a  gardener,  who, 
along  with  his  employer,  was  inspecting  the  plants. 
The  Dr.acffinasent  out  for  the  first  time  last  year 
as  D.  Lindeni  was  exhibited  as  a  new  plant  by  a 
London    nurseryman,    under    the    name  Aletris 
fragrans  aureo-variegata,  and  by  several  exhibitors 
under    the    original    name.      Meeting  with  the 
Aletris,  the  gentleman  asked  if  it  was  the  same 
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35  D.  Linileni.  '■  Like  it,  very  like  it,"  replied  the 
wary  gardeacr,  '•  but  evidently  new,  from  the 
name."  And  so  it  was  forthwith  noted  as  a  deside- 
ratum. This  name  would  probably  gain  the  nur- 
seryman an  order,  but  may  I  ask,  why  Alctris  ? 
The  plant  in  question  is  certainly  a  Dracaena, 
and,  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  only  a  variegated 
form  of  tlie  old  D.  fragrans,  which,  indeed,  was 
once  included  in  the  genus  Alctris,  along  %vith  the 
Funkias,  Veltheimias,"Blandtordias,  &c.,  but  which 
has  long  ago  been  removed  to  the  genus  Draciena, 
by  which  name  it  is  now  generally  known.  Dcla- 
bechia  and  ISrachychiton  are  new  names  for  the 
Bottle  Tree  of  Australia  (Stcrculia  rupestris), 
under  which  name  I  have  known  the  plant  some 
years  in  botanical  collections,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  botanical  authority,  is  the  name  by  which 
the  plant  should  still  be  known.  Another  old 
plant,  exhibited  under  a  new  and  most  erratic 
name,  was  that  shown  as  a  new  plant  and 
named  Zamia  Watzeri.  Now  the  genus  Zamia  is 
confined  to  the  New  World,  and  differs  in  leaf 
characters  from  the  plant  above  mentioned,  which 
is  undoubtedly  an  Encephalartos,  and  probably 
E.  horridns  var.  trispinosus,  a  native  of  8outh 
Africa.  Of  course  people  interested  in  Cycads 
would,  on  seeing  the  plants,  recognise  the  error  at 
once,  but  those  who  visited  the  show  are  few  in 
comparison  with  those  who  had  to  be  content  with 
a  newspaper  report,  and  anyone  ordering  the 
plant  under  the  belief  that  it  was  new  would  feel 
some  little  mortification  on  receiving  the  old 
Encephalartos  as  a  new  Zamia.  Another  old  Cycad 
under  a  new  name  was  that  slio  vn  as  Zamia 
crassifolia,  which  was  the  handsome  old  Encepha- 
lartos brachyphyllus.  Later  on,  however,  I  noticed 
that  this  error  had  been  corrected.  Again,  the 
beautiful  and  well-known  Calamus  ciliaris  was 
shown  as  C.  spinosus.  Amongst  Crotons  and 
Nepenthes,  too,  I  noticed  several  incorrect  names, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  need  point  out  farther  in- 
stances of  such  misleading  errors,  which  I  have 
already  admitted  are  more  or  less  unavoidable, 
but  which  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  horti- 
culture that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent 
or  correct  before  the  public  are  admitted.       B. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  SEED-TESTING. 

In  making  tests  of  seeds  the  fact  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  the  finest-looking  seeds,  and 
those  which  show  the  greatest  proportion  of 
living  germs,  may  not  be  the  most  desirable  for 
the  field  or  garden.  Much  depends  on  the  variety 
— the  choicest  strains  of  some  kinds  producing 
seeds  of  inferior  appearance  and  vitalitj'.  I  have 
made  some  progress  toward  ascertaining  the  best 
methods  and  the  most  favourable  temperature  for 
germinating  seeds  of  Wheat  and  the  Cucurbitaceas 
or  Vine  f  amilj'.  To  aid  in  finding  the  best  method 
I  used  some  seeds  which  were  fresh,  well  grown, 
carefully  harvested,  and  not  subjected  to  severe 
trials  or  exposure  of  drought  and  moisture,  heat 
or  cold.  These  reliable  seeds  were  tested,  side 
by  side  with  others  whose  historj'  was  not  cer- 
tainly known.  In  the  different  modes  of  test- 
ing good  fresh  seeds  varied  much  less  in  the 
per  cent,  which  germinated  than  did  those  which 
possessed  little  vitality.  In  two  trials  only  a  few 
days  apart,  at  about  the  same  temperature,  by  one 
person,  in  the  same  room,  with  the  same  apparatus 
used  in  a  similar  manner,  the  same  quantity  of 
the  same  lot  of  unknown  Wheat  was  tested  with 
the  following  results :  In  both  trials,  ten  lots  of 
100  kernels  each  were  placed  in  saucers  of  damp 
sand.  Of  the  first,  81,  82,  81,  85,  85,  87,  89,  89,  90, 
96  germinated,  an  average  of  86-8  per  cent. ;  of 
the  second,  5(1,  75,  75,  76,  77,  78,  78,  79,  82,  89 
germinated,  an  average  of  765  per  cent.  Here 
is  a  difference  in  the  results  of  10'3  per  cent.,  for 
which  I  cannot  account.  In  August,  on  different 
days,  many  lots  of  fresh,  hand-picked,  hand- 
shelled  red  Wheat  were  tested  in  several  ways  at 
temperatures  varying  from  75°  to  136°  Fahr.  E.x- 
cepting  one  kernel,  in  one  of  several  lots  at  two 
different  times,  the  average  was  100  per  cent,  of 
germinating  seeds.  In  open  ground,  1000  of  these 
seeds  gave  an  average  of  9-1-9  per  cent.     Side  by 


side  with  the  above,  the  unknown  Wheat  varied 
from  .09  to  8fi-8  per  cent,  in  germination. 
Bed  Wheat  germinated  more  slowly  than  white 
Wlieat.  Some  experiments  were  made  to  ascer- 
tain whether  seeds  well  dried  after  once  or  twice 
germinating  would  germinate  again.  In  the  case 
of  Wheat,  the  plumule  lived  and  continued 
the  growth,  if  any  growth  was  made,  but  tlie 
roots  always  died  when  well  dried.  If  any  growth 
was  made  a  second  or  third  time,  new  roots  started 
out.  Of  fifty  kernels  of  unknown  white  Wheat 
once  germinated  a  little  and  dried,  96  per  cent, 
germinated ;  twice  dried,  88  per  cent.  Of  fifty 
kernels  once  germinated  till  tlie  plumule  became 
i  in.  long,  and  the  roots  1  in.  or  2  in.,  then 
dried,  82  per  cent,  germinated  ;  twice  sprouted  and 
twice  dried,  48  per  cent.  Of  fifty  kernels  once 
germinated  till  the  plumule  became  1  in.  long  and 
the  roots  1  in.  to  2  in.,  then  dried,  38  per  cent, 
germinated  ;  twice  sprouted  and  twice  dried,  14 
per  cent,  again  germinated.  Some  tests  with  new 
Wheat  now  under  way  show  still  more  favourable 
results  than  the  foregoing.  Seeds  of  Squashes 
known  as  Turban,  Boston  Marrow,  Hubbard  or 
JIarblehead,  and  the  common  field  Pumpkin,  tested 
in  several  ways  at  a  temperature  of  80°  or  lower 
showed  results  which  were  very  variable  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. Tested  in  a  temperature  of  100°  to  136° 
Fahr.,  the  results  were  more  uniform  and  the  per 
cent,  of  germinating  seeds  much  higher.  Seeds  of 
Water  Melons  and  Cucumbers  varied  but  little 
whether  tested  at  70°  or  136°  _Fahr. — Professor 
Peel,  in  iVeio  York  Tribune. 
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Acanthopanax  quinquefolia  varie- 
gata. — This  pretty  variegated  greenhouse  shrub, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  blotched  and  mottled  with 
creamy-white,  is  best  increased  in  August  when 
the  wood  is  partly  ripe  by  means  of  cuttings  in- 
serted singly  into  small  pots  filled  with  peat  and 
loam  and  made  very  sandy.  Place  them  under 
hand  or  bell-glasses  on  a  cool  bottom  in  the  propa- 
gating house,  give  a  little  air  occasionallj', 
especially  after  watering  them,  they  will  emit 
roots  freely  in  eight  or  ten  weeks.  This  plant  may 
also  be  readily  increased  from  roots ;  pieces  cut  up 
li  in.  long,  and  covered  over  to  the  depth  of  J  in., 
and  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  will  soon 
throw  up  growth  above  the  soil ;  when  they  get 
two  pairs  of  leaves  they  may  be  potted  oft'. 

Antennaria  tonaentosa.— This  is  easily 
increased  by  division  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but 
autumn  is  the  best  if  a  large  quantity  of  plants 
of  one  size  be  required.  They  may  be  divided  into 
small  tufts,  potted  into  3-in.  pots  in  September, 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Give  a  good  watering, 
and  keep  the  lights  on  for  a  few  days.  When  suf- 
ficiently established  they  may  be  removed  to  their 
winter  quarters. 

Arundo  Donax  variegata. — This  stately 
and  higlily  ornamental  plant  is  best  increased  in 
S2jring.  Get  the  stock  plants  in  about  the  middle 
of  February  in  a  temperature  of  55°.  When  thej' 
commence  to  push  up  young  growth,  turn  them 
out  and  take  off  all  the  side  shoots.  Pot  them 
singly  and  plunge  the  pots  half-way  upinCocoa-nut 
refuse,  or  any  other  material  that  will  answer  the 
purpose,  on  a' nice  bottom-heat  in  the  propagating 
house.  Water  very  sparingly  till  they  have  com- 
menced to  make  new  roots,  which  they  will  do  in 
about  3  weeks,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
another  pai't  of  the  house  and  gradually  hardened 
off. 

Andropogon  Schoenanthus  (Lemon 
Grass). — This  beautiful  sweet-scented  Grass  is 
easil}'  increased  if  treated  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Select  a  plant  with  two  or  more  shoots  ;  cut 
them  off  all  but  one  about  2  in.  from  the  bottom, 
when  it  will  produce  a  number  of  young  shoots. 
These  may  be  separated  from  the  parent  plant 
with  a  few  pieces  of  young  roots  adhering  to  them. 
Put  several  into  one  pot  or  singly  one  in  a  2^  in. 
pot,  plunge  them  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat 'and 


.sjirinkle  them  over-head  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about 
throe  weeks,  they  may  be  repotted  and  grown  on 
in  a  warm  moist  greenhouse. 

Ohryaanthemums. — All  the  varieties,  both 
large-flowering,  Pompone,  and  Japanese,  are 
easily  increased.  If  wanted  for  exhibition  or  con- 
servator}' decoration,  the  following  year  cuttings 
should  be  made  of  the  shoots  that  come  up  from 
the  bottom  in  November  or  December.  Choose 
the  strongest,  making  the  cuttings  about  3  in. 
long  ;  remove  the  bottom  leaf,  cut  just  below  the 
joint,  and  put  them  in  singly  in  small  2J-in.  pots. 
Loam,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten  manure  with  a  little 
sand,  form  the  best  compost  for  them.  Tighten 
them  well  in  and  give  them  a  good  watering. 
Place  them  in  a  cold  frame  that  can  be  kept  close, 
covering  it  at  night  to  protect  them  from  frost,  or 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  After  the 
first  week  a  little  air  may  be  given  them.  They 
will  emit  roots  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  may 
be  shifted  into  a  size  larger  pot.  After  flowering, 
if  a  quantity  of  plants  are  required,  place  in  the 
greenhouse  those  from  which  the  cuttings  are  to 
be  got  in  a  temperature  of  55°,  when  they  will 
push  out  cuttings.  These  can  either  be  made  of 
tops  or  single  eyes.  Prepare  the  cutting  pots  as 
for  soft-wooded  plants,  and  insert  the  cuttings  all 
round  the  pot ;  give  a  sprinkling  of  water,  and 
place  them  in  the  cutting-box  on  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat.  They  will  root  in  about  a  week. 

Combretum  purpureum.— This  is  rather 
a  difficult  plant  to  increase;  the  best  way  is  graft- 
ing it  on  pieces  of  root  about  1^  in.  long,  and  to 
get  them  strong  enough  they  must  be  taken  from 
a  plant  planted  out  and  growing  strongly.  Cut  the 
scions  from  wood  about  three-parts  ripened,  cut 
the  piece  of  root  so  that  the  scion  fits  exactly — 
side  grafting  is  best — and  tie  the  two  round  with 
matting.  Pot  them  singly  in  small  pots,  and 
plunge  them  on  a  brisk  bottom  heat  in  a  case  or 
under  a  hand-glass  in  the  propagating  house. 
Water  must  be  given  with  great  caution,  as  they 
require  to  be  kept  close,  otherwise  the  scion  will 
damp  off  before  it  becomes  united  to  the  stock.  A 
little  air  may  be  given  every  morning,  and  when 
water  is  required  it  is  better  to  remove  any  that 
really  want  it,  and  give  them  a  little  through  a 
very  small-spouted  watering-pot.  If  the  root  and 
scion  are  both  in  good  order,  they  will  unite  in 
about  two  months  and  commence  to  grow.  They 
must  by  no  means  be  removed  too  quickly,  but 
gradually  hardened  off  till  they  are  able  to  stand 
out  altogether.  They  may  be  proj^agated  in  this 
way  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  the  best  month 
is  June.  The  Combretum  may  also  be  increased 
from  cuttings  taken  off  when  the  wood  is  soft  and 
young ;  take  theiu  with  six  leaves,  and  remove  the 
two  lower  ones,  leaving  a  joint.  Put  six  or  eight 
into  a  3-in.  pot  filled  with  peat  and  sand,  half  of 
each,  insert  the  cuttings  firmly,  water  well,  and 
plunge  them  in  a  good  bottom  heat  in  the  cutting 
box.  They  will  require  very  little  air,  and  must  be 
shaded  from  the  sun.  In  about  six  weeks  thej'  will 
have  formed  a  large  callus,  when  they  may  be 
shaken  out  and  potted  in  2r5-in.  pots  without 
any  crocks  at  the  bottom,  and  again  plunged  till 
they  are  rooted.  As  they  begin  to  grow  take  them 
up  and  see  if  the  roots  are  coming  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  Sometimes  they  will  stand  six 
or  eight  months,  and  often  not  more  than  half 
will  make  plants. 

Dahlias. — The  best  way  of  increasing  these  is 
to  get  the  roots  that  were  taken  up  in  autumn 
or  pot  roots  in  February.  Put  them  on  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  either  in  the  propagating  house  or  on 
a  bed  made  up  with  fermenting  material,  cover- 
ing over  the  tubers  witli  sifted  soil,  and  just  leav- 
ing the  crowns  exposed.  Keep  them  slightly  moist 
by  sprinkling  them  over  twice  a  day.  As  soon 
as  the  young  growths  are  from  2.}  in.  to  3  in. 
long,  take  them  off  near  the  crown.  Prepare  some 
finely  sifted  soil,  consisting  of  loam,  well-rotted 
manure,  and  sand  well  mixed  together.  Insert  the 
cuttings  in  this ;  one  sort  may  be  put  in  a  pot 
but  I  prefer  one  cutting  in  a  2^-in.  pot.  If  any 
of  the  shoots  are  too  coarse  and  strong  or  pipy,  cut 
them  off ;  they  are  of  no  use,  and  they  keep  the 
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plants  from  throwing  out  a  quantity  of  good  cut- 
tings. Tliey  are  best  jilaced  in  a  moderately  warm 
manure  bed,  kept  sprinliled  every  morning,  and 
shaded  from  sunlight.  See  that  the  frame  is  not 
too  steamy,  a  matter  wliicli  may  be  prevented  by 
tilting  the  liglits  at  the  back  with  a  small  piece 
of  wood.  They  will  lie  rooted  and  n-ady  to  take 
out  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  may  then  be  gradu- 
ally inured  to  theopeuair.  H. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 


THE  SYRIAN  HIBISCUS. 

(H.  SYniACl'S.) 

When  we  con.9ider  that  this  hardy  and  truly 
handsome  shrub  was  introduced  from  Syria  in 
Parkinson's  time,  i.e.,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  would  think  that  it 
would  be  plentiful  everywhere ;  but  quite  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  produces  its  blossoms  late  in  autumn, 
when  few  other  shrubs  are  in  flower.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  this  Hibiscus,  it  might 
be  mentioned  that  it  is  a  deciduous  shrub  of 
rather  upright  growth,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  5  ft.  to  S)  ft.  The  character  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers  is  w-ell  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  In  the  type  the  flowers  are  a  reddish 
purple,  but  it  is  such  a  variable  species  in 
respect  to  colour,  that  there  are  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  really  distinct  varieties  of  it  in  cultivation. 
Of  these  the  names  of  1  he  best  are  purpureus,  rich 
purple;  variegatus,  purple  mottled  with  a  lighter 
hue:  ruber,  red;  albus,  white;  totus  albus,  pure 
white  without  the  inner  zone  of  red  at  the  base 
of  the  corolla;  Celeste,  a  beautifulvarietj' with  in- 
tensely rich  blue  flowers.  These  two  last  are  new 
varieties,  as  yet  but  little  known.  Then  there 
are  the  double  wdiite  and  double  purple  kinds, 
as  well  as  one  with  variegated  foliage,  which  is 
effective  in  a  shrubbery  during  summer.  All  the 
varieties  are  perfectly  hardy  in  our  climate, 
and  will  thrive  in  almost  any  position  or  in  any 
soil  that  is  not  too  wet,  but  it  flourishes  best  in 
an  open  position,  not  too  bleak,  and  in  deep  rich 
sandy  soil.  In  gardens  in  which  II.  syriacus 
exists  it  is  now  in  great  beauty,  notably  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellingtfui's  garden  at  Stratliiieldsaye, 
where,  in  the  slirubberies,  there  are  grand  .speci- 
mens of  several  of  the  varieties.  They  may  be 
employed  in  many  ways  in  the  adornment  of  a 
garden  or  pleasure  grounds.  As  isolated  speci- 
mens on  a  lawn  they  have  a  fine  effect  if  placed 
so  as  to  appear  to  be  a  component  part  of  the 
surroundings;  planted  in  groups  so  asthecolours 
may  harmonise,  they  are  equally  .striking,  but 
perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  plant  them  so  as  to 
be  embowered  by  evergreen  foliage,  which  not 
only  sets  off  the  flowers  to  advantage,  but 
modifies  the  bare  appearance  of  the  leafless 
twigs  in  winter.  W.  C 


the  large  enclosed  forest  of  the  Santa  Catalina 
jMountains  we  find  Fine  trees  of  the  appearance 
and  description  given  for  the  I'inus  arizonica,  in- 
cluding the  long,  slender  leaves,  in  bundles  of 
five;  but  unfortunately  for  the  fate  of  the  new 
species,  some  of  the  leaves  are  in  fascicles 
of  all  numbers  from  two  to  seven.  On  ex- 
amination of  this  forest  for  several  days, 
every  variety  of  character  distinguishing  this 
polymorphous  species  was  noted  ;  the  same  as  in 
the  Sien-a  of  California,  with  the  .added  features 
of  many-leaved  fascicles  and  verj'  small  cones ; 
so  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  so-called 
Pinus  arizonica  is  only  a  form,  or  rather  a  sport 
of  the  Pinus  ponderosa,  so  variable  in  its  forms  in 
California  <as  to  have  received  there  four  or  five 
names  from   the  lumbermen,   but  all  specifically 


variety  of  a  certain  white  Pine  found  on  the 
Wicrra  Madre  Mountains,  Mexico,  but  of  late 
declared  bytbeliigbest  authority(l)r.  Engelmann) 
to  be  a  distinct  species.  This  I'ine  resembles  the 
common  Sugar  I'ine  of  California,  but  the  cones 
are  not  half  so  long,  and  even  when  young  the 
scales  are  strongly  reflected,  suggesting  the 
doctor's  now  n.ame  for  the  species,  I'inus  reflexa. 
It  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  deer  park 
referred  to,  also  on  a  similar  plate.au  on  Mount 
Graham,  .ind  is  reported  also  from  several  other 
ranges." 

Abies  caroliniensis.  —  A  new  Hemlock 
Spruce  has  lieen  di>covered  in  the  Carolina 
Jlountains,  and  described  under  the  above  name 
liy  Dr.  Engelmann  in  the  Botanical  Gazette.  Mr. 
Williiim  Cauby,  who  has  been  south  this  summer, 


PINES     IN     AP.IZON.\. 

Pinus  arizonica. — Of  this  Jlr.  Lemmon, 
who  has  recently  been  exploring  in  Arizona,  says: 
"  Among  the  remark:dj|e  varieties  there  is  time  to 
mention  only  one  Pine.  In  187.5  Dr.  Kothrock,  of 
the  Wheeler  survey,  discovered  on  the  Santa  Rita 
Mountains  a  Pine  tree  having  a  strong  resem- 
bliince  to  the  common  yellow  Pine  of  California 
(Pinus  ponderosa),  but  having  its  le.aves  in  fas- 
cicles of  five  each,  inste.ad  of  three  e.ach,  the  num- 
ber in  the  typical  species.  Coupling  this  character 
■with  others,  derived  from  the  smallncss  of  the 
cone,  &c.,  Rothrock  judged  the  two  to  be  distinct 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pinus  arizonica,  though 
admitting  that  his  '  data  were  very  meagre.'  Last 
autumn  Dr.  Engelmann  himself,  with  Professor 
Sargent,  visited  the  Santa  Ritas,  and  both  became 
satisfied  that  the  Pine  was  indeed  distinct,  and 
entitled  to  be  ranked  as  a  new  species.  Now  in 
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connected  by  intermediate  forms.  Of  course,  we 
must  not  deny  that  the  Pinus  arizonica  ma}'  exist 
in  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  a  range  some  fifty 
miles  southward  of  the  Santa  Catalina  ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  presumption  is  against  it,  and  the  facts 
presented,  we  think,  show  the  wonderful  trans- 
fonnation  powers  of  isolation  and  climatic  con- 
ditions to  which  this  species  has  been  subjected 
for  ages,  almost  rendering  it  a  distinct  species. 
Fascicles  of  these  Pine  leaves  of  different  num- 
bers .and  various  lengths  h.ave  been  sent,  accom- 
jianied  by  the  gist  of  the  .above  notes,  to  Dr. 
Engelmann,  Prof.  Sargent,  Dr.  Parry,  and  to  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  from  whom  we 
may  expect  decisive  reports." 

Pinus  reflexa. — Mr.  Lemmon,  in  a  note  to 
the  ArhiiiHi  ./inirnii!,  says:  "This  large  and 
valuable  Pino  tree,  until  lately,  was  considered  a 


has  also  collected  specimens.  It  is  remarkable 
that  large  trees  like  these  should  so  long  have 
escaped  the  botanists  who  have  been  over  the 
field. 


Olearia  Haasti  w.as  f:ivourably  noticed  the 
other  day  as  a  good  harily  white-flowered  shrub. 
It  may  interest  many  tolearn  tliat  it  isalsoamost 
excellent  sea-side  .shrub.  I  had  occasion  to  plr.nt  a 
very  nnich  exposed  garden  last  autumn  and  tried 
a  good  many  tlungs.  I  was  the  more  induced  to 
do  this  because  the  situ.ation  was  mild  generally, 
though  exposed  to  wind  at  times.  The  usual  sea- 
side shrubs,  Euonymus,  Escallonia,  Sweet  Bay, 
Evergreen  Oak,  Veronica,  i:c.,  were  severely  pun- 
islied  in  the  early  winter  to  the  extent  of  having 
•all  their  leaves  blown  clean  off  them,  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  they  all  died  to  the  ground,  and 
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even  Austrian  Pines  were  rendered  quite  leafless. 
IMoreover,  to  show  the  severity  of  tliis  unusual 
gale,  the  leaves  were  blown  off  the  Ivy  on  the 
wall,  and  Daisies,  Pansies,  Primroses,  and  similar 
plants  were  completely  obliterated,  but  through 
all  this  the  Olearia  triumphed  without  losing  a 
leaf,  and  has  grown  well  and  flowered  finely. — T. 
yiiiTii,  JS'cKry. 

Wellingtonia  in  fruit. — I  have  a  Welling- 
tonia  raised  from  seed  in  the  year  '57,  and  now 
bearing  a  large  number  of  cones  on  its  west  and 
south  sides.  I\Iay  I  reasonably  hope  that  these 
will  ripen  ?  and  if  so,  at  what  time  should  they  be 
gathered  and  sown  ?  or  shall  I  leave  them  on  the 
tree  till  they  fall  ?  The  seed  which  produced  my 
tree  was  brought  from  California,  and  the  gardener 
who  grew  it  here  is  now  dead,  or  I  need  not  have 
asked  what  its  treatment  should  be,  but  shall  be 
grateful  for  any  information  on  that  subject.  A 
much  older  Wellingtonia  here  has  never  borne 
any  cones,  so  mine  are  considered  a  rarity  by  all 
those  who  have  seen  them. — C.  L. 

Ilex  crenata. — This  and  its  variegated  va- 
riety are  two  pretty  dwarf  shrubs,  the  former 
bearing  pointed  leaves  of  about  ^  in.  in  length 
and  of  a  dark  green  hue,  while  the  latter  has 
leaves  variously  mottled  and  marbled  with  yellow. 
Forming  a  compact  bush  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high, 
this  Holly  is  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  or  for 
the  winter  furnishing  of  flower  beds.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  the  late  severe  winters  have 
in  no  way  injured  it. — Alpha. 

Clematis  graveolens.  —  A  very  distinct 
species,  bearing  flowers  of  about  2  in.  in  diameter, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  green ; 
though  not  so  showy  as  many  of  its  congeners,  it 
is  nevertheless  notable  from  the  unusual  hue  of 
its  blossoms.  A  small  plant  of  it  is  at  present  in 
flower  among  the  collection  of  Clematis  in  the 
dell  near  the  flagstaff  at  Kew  ;  it  seems  to  be  of 
a  medium  habit  of  growth,  but  it  is  too  small  and 
too  recently  planted  to  speak  in  reference  to  this 
with  certainty.  It  was  introduced  from  Tartary  in 
184.5,  but  seems  to  be  but  little  known. — H.  P. 

Rhododendron  Auckland!  and  Lagei- 
strcemia  indica.-It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  11.  Aucklandi  is  quite  hardy  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  it  blossomed  most  beautifully  in  Sir  W. 
Ilutt's  garden  last  spring.  I  think  it  has  been  six 
or  seven  years  in  coming  to  maturity,  but  it  is  now 
a  possession  of  the  highest  value.  Whereas  R, 
Nuttalli  could  not  bear  up  against  the  ordeal  of 
last  winter,  R.  Aucklandi  did  not  seem  to  mind  it 
at  all,  and  its  majestic  loveliness  was  atiractive  in 
the  highest  degree.  I  have  grown  Lagerstroemia 
indica  on  the  open  border  for  several  years.  It 
lives  on  with  great  ease,  but  from  some  cau,se  or 
other  it  has  not  flowered  with  me. — H.  EwBAKK, 
St.  John's,  Iti/(/e. 

New  Weeping  Dogwood.— This  is  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Meehan's  new  catalogue.  It  is  a 
variety  of  Cornus  florida,  itself  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  shrubs.  It  is  admired  especially  for 
its  large  white  floral  bracts,  which  are  succeeded 
by  red  berries  as  brilliant  as  those  of  the  Holly, 
while  in  the  fall  the  deep  red  foliage  is  very 
effective.  A  weeping  variety  of  such  a  good  hush 
would  alone  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  lists, 
even  tliough  it  had  to  be  grafted  on  tall  stems,  as 
other  weeping  plants  are.  But  this  beautiful  plant 
has  one  advantage  in  which  it  stands  alone  among 
weeping  trees;  while  every  branch  is  heavily  pen- 
dulous, the  leader  ascends  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  makes  a  plant  which  charms  every  one  by  its 
beauty,  so  unusual  in  weeping  trees. 


liave  thcra    sketched  if  we   knew  of  objects  of 
sufficient  interest. 


The  English  Flower  Garden.  —A  princi- 
pal object  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  work, 
which  will  be  illustrated,  will  be  to  show  the 
various  styles  of  flower  gardens,  and  that  it  is  not 
an  art  of  one  or  few  phases.  If  any  of  our  readers 
can  assist  us  in  the  aim  to  make  it  suggestive  we 
should  be  greatly  obliged.  We  desire  sketches  or 
pliotograplis  of  interesting  types  or  phases  of 
flower  gardening,  old  or  new,  or  would  send  an4 
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'  Care.x  pesdula  vakiegata. — Again  the  in- 
defatigable I\Ir.  Wm.  Elliot  has  been  looking  round 
among  the  woods  and  native  plants  for  a  pretty 
variegated  subject,  and  he  sends  us  a  v^ry  striking 
form  of  the  above  plant  with  a  bold  broad  band 
of  gold  running  through  the  centres  of  its  large 
leaves.  If  constant  it  will  prove  a  valuable  hardj- 
plant,  but  all  depends  on  the  constancy  and  the 
effect  of  the  plant  as  a  whole. 

LlLlUM  NEILGHERBENSE. — This  beautiful  Lily 
has  been  successfully  grown  this  season  in  the 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  where  several 
plants  of  it  are  now  finely  in  flower.  It  somewhat 
resembles  its  commoner  relative  L.  longiflorum, 
but  tlie  growth  is  taller,  the  leaves  narrower  and 
more  copious,  and  the  flower  more  of  a  creamy 
white  than  a  pure  white.  The  Tottenham  plants 
arc  grown  in  pots  in  an  unheated  glasshouse, 
which  evidently  suits  it  well.  As  to  its  hardiness, 
we  have  had  no  experience,  but  we  doubt  if  it  is 
perfectly  so.  Still,  it  is  well  worthy  of  culture  as 
a  greenhouse  plant. 

Plants  in  flower  at  York. — The  following 
are  among  the  finest  of  the  plants  now  in  flower 
in  Messrs.  Backhouse's  nurseries  at  York,  viz. : 
Tritoma  Burchelli,  a  brilliant  form  of  the  Flame 
Flower ;  Gladiolus  purpureo-auratus,  with  sulphur 
yellow  and  purple  flowers  ;  Gentiana  gelida,  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  the  Gentians  ;  Dianthus  Se- 
guieri,  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  its  large 
rosy  purple  blossoms  which  it  produces  :  and  Lilium 
tigrinum  splendens,  by  far  the  best  of  the  Tiger 
Lilies,  and  distinct  from  all  the  rest. 

Balsams. — Messrs.  Carter  send  us  a  large  col- 
lection of  these  from  some  twelve  thousand  speci- 
mens in  pots  which  they  are  growing  for  seed,  and 
they  are  of  very  good  quality.  The  Balsam  is  one 
of  the  plants  that  one  does  not  often  see  grown 
thoroughly  well,  but  this  year,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  south  of  London,  we  observed  a  very 
handsome  bed  of  Balsams  planted  in  the  open  air. 
They  seem  to  be  a  little  more  sturdy  and  persis- 
tent in  their  blossoms  than  they  usually  are  in- 
doors. 

The  Giant  Ox-Ete  Daisy.— One  of  the  bold- 
est open  air  flowers  of  the  week  is  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum,  or  serotinum  asjt  is  sometimes  called, 
a  good  clump  of  which  could  not  fail  to  be  ad- 
mired even  by  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
hardy  flowers.  It  is  a  most  useful  plant,  bold  in 
habit,  extremely  floriferous,  and  highly  attractive 
in  whatever  position  it  is  placed.  It  is  valuable, 
too,  for  cutting  from  the  flowers,  having  a  parti- 
cularly fine  appearance  in  vases,  especially  under 
artificial  light.  Another  similar  flower  is  Leucan- 
themum  (Chrysanthemum)  maximum,  but  it  is 
poorer  in  habit  than  the  other  kind. 

Hamamelis  vieginica. — This  shrub  is  just 
now  an  interesting  object  from  the  branches 
being  thickly  studded  with  clusters  of  its  singular 
shaped  yellow  flowers,  which  remain  on  during 
the  winter  unless  the  frost  is  more  than  ordinarily 
severe.  The  fact  of  its  flowering  at  a  time  when 
it  has  scarcely  a  rival  among  shrubs  and  its  dis- 
tinct appearance  point  it  out  as  a  plant  that  might 
with  advantage  be  oftener  seen  than  it  is,  for 
although  introduced  150  years  ago,  it  is  seldom 
seen  in  gardens.  It  is  now  in  flower  near  King 
Williams  Temple  at  Kew. — H.  P. 

Heaths  at  Clapton. — No  one  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  to  which 
Heath  culture  is  carried  on  unless  they  have  seen 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  at 
Clapton.  Here  the  various  kinds  of  Heaths  may 
be  seen  by  the  acre  all  in  the  open  air  and 
in  luxuriant  health,  so  different  from  the  half- 
starved  plants  often  seen  in  private  gardens.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  numbers  by  which  some 
kinds  are  represented  we  may  mention  that  of 
Brica  byemalis,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Heaths, 


there  are  some  00,000  plants,  and  others  are  in 
proportionately  large  quantities.  It  is  the  practice 
in  this  nursery  to  allow  the  plants  to  remain  in  the 
open  as  long  as  possible  in  orderto  more  eilcctually 
ripen  them.  The  brilliant  E.  cerinthoides,  with  its 
Vermillion  blossoms,  is  a  fine  sight,  as  are  also 
some  of  the  purple- flowered  kinds.  Other  kinds 
of  plants  are  grown  in  similarly  large  quantities  ; 
for  instance,  of  Cyclamens  there  are  some  40,000, 
all  strong  plants,  in  cold  frames  at  present,  and 
thousands  of  Bouvardias  and  other  popular  plants. 

Cassia  cortmbosa.  —This  yellow  flowered  shrub 
comes  to  us  from  Farnborough  Grange.  Mr.  Crook 
says  the  blooms  are  from  a  plant  in  the  open  air 
planted  out  in  spring.  It  has  acquired  large  pro- 
portions, and  bloomed  most  profusely.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  showy  and  useful  plant  is  not 
oftener  met  with  thus  treated. 

Cheiranthus  Marsiialli  in  autumn. — Very 
fresh  and  good  blooms  of  this  come  from  the  gar- 
dens at  Farnborough  Grange,  where  it  is  said  the 
plants  have  flowered  continually  since  spring, 
which  is  unusual. 

D^VAEP  Phloxes. — We  are  pleased  to  see  a 
very  good  bloom  of  these  from  Farnborough 
Grange.  Their  season  is  the  spring,  but  freely 
grown  in  fresh  soil,  in  the  case  of  young  plants, 
they  may  bloom  in  autumn. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL   WHITE   PLANTAIN  LiLIES. 

— The  largest  flowered  of  all  the  Funkias  (F. 
grandiflora,  with  its  long  pure  white  and  deli- 
ciously  scented  blossoms)  is  beautiful  now  in  many 
parks  and  gardens,  though  unfortunately  it  is 
too  tender  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  small  white-flowered  kind  known  under 
the  names  of  F.  speciosa  and  spathulata  alba,  but 
more  correctlj'  F.  lancifolia  albiflora.  This  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  never  fails  to  produce  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  flowers  in  autumn  when  most  of  its 
compeers  are  past  their  best.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white  and  well  suited  for  cutting.  It  is  in  great 
beauty  at  tlie  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham. 

Hespeealob  YUCCiEFOLiA. — This  new  North 
American  Liliaceous  plant  has  been  popularly 
called  the  red-flowered  Yucca,  but  since  we  have 
seen  it  in  flower  the  term  seems  so  inappropriate, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  perpetuating  it.  It  might 
more  aptly  be  called  the  Yucca-leaved  Aloe,  for 
its  foliage  resembles  that  of  some  species  of  Yucca 
in  a  striking  degree,  while  the  flowers  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  produced  at  once  suggest 
some  of  the  Aloes.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Hale 
Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  and  has  been  so  for  a 
longtime  past.  It  is  a  finer  plant  than  we  antici- 
pated from  seeing  the  dried  specimens  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Saul,  of  Washington,  and  will,  if  it  proves 
hardy,  be  a  desirable  addition.  The  Tottenham 
plant  is  a  small  one,  the  tuft  of  erect  channelled 
leaves  with  their  filifcrous  margins  being  only  about 
1  ft.  high,  but  the  raceme  of  flowers  which  springs 
from  its  centre  is  upwards  of  i  ft.  in  height,  fur- 
nished thickly  on  the  upper  half  with  orange-red 
flowers  nearly  1  in.  in  length. 

Single  Dahlias  at  Tottenham. — Lately  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  single  Dahlias,  and 
we  have  seen  large  quantities  of  them,  but  not 
till  we  saw  the  vast  collection  in  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had  we  an  adequate  idea 
of  their  extreme  loveliness.  In  this  nursery  they 
are  not  only  .seen  in  large  quantities,  but  in  great 
variety,  for  Mr.  Ware  has  made  it  a  special  study 
to  collect  from  every  available  source,  so  that  the 
collection  represents  every  kind  in  commerce, 
besides  large  numbers  of  new  sorts  raised  in  the 
nursery  ;  consequently,  all  the  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different varieties  are  gathered  together.  The 
glory  of  the  collection  is,  of  course,  the  new  white 
kind  called  White  Queen,  a  sort  in  everj-  respect 
superior  to  any  other  white  kind  we  had  hither- 
to seen.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  compact  and 
extremely  floriferous,  and  the  flowers,  which  well 
overtop  the  foliage,  arc  very  effective.  The  petals,  or 
more  correctly  florets,  are  broad,  rounded,  quite 
flat,  and  overlap,  so  as  to  form  asymmetrical  flower 
of  great  substance,  quite  difl'erent  from  some  of 
the  other  white  sorts  grown  in  the  collection  which 
are  flimsy  and  star-shaped,  Afliong  the  colour-ed 
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kinds  the  finest  we  noted  were  I'erfecta,  a  flower 
of  firm  texture  and  of  a  brilliant  rich  crimson  ; 
Beauty  of  Cambridge,  a  variety  raised  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  a  very  fine  flower  of 
a  bright,  velvety  scarlet,  very  floriferous,  and 
good  in  growth  ;  Thalia,  a  newly-named  seedling, 
of  a  brilliant  amethyst  hue,  very  distinct  in 
colour;  Duke  of  Teck,  a  deep  carmine;  and  Dark- 
ness, a  deep  maroon,  the  dftrkest  of  all.  The  finest 
yellow  is  Yellow  Queen,  a  beautifully -formed 
flower  of  a  clear  rich  yellow.  Other  good  yellows 
are  lutea,  lutea  grandiflora,  and  aurea.  The  now 
well-known  X'aragon  is,  of  course,  represented 
largely,  both  in  its  original  dress  with  the  mar- 
ginal band  of  carmine  on  the  maroon  petals,  and 
also  in  the  maroon  and  carmine  forms.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  named  sorts  grown,  and  very 
few  indeed  compared  with  tlie  immense  quantity 
grown,  which  takes  a  long  time  to  inspect 
thoroughly.  We  cannot  do  better  than  advise 
those  interested  in  this  beautiful  class  of  plants 
to  visit  this  nursery  during  the  next  fortnight, 
when  they  will  be  able  to  see  such  a  display  of 
single  Dahlias  as  probablj'  can  nowhere  else  be 
seen. 

BouvABDiA  TRIPHYLLA.  —  Among  the  vast 
quantities  of  Bouvardias  grown  at  the  Clapton 
Nurseries,  this  pretty  little  species  is  represented, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  majority  of 
the  other  kinds.  The  brilliant  vermilion  hue  of 
its  small  clusters  of  blos.soms  and  its  distinct 
habit  of  growth  render  it  conspicuous  among  the 
others,  though  5Ir.  Casey  prefers  its  relative  B. 
leiantha,  which  he  says  is  superior  in  every  respect, 
the  plant  being  better  as  regards  habit  of  growth, 
brighter  in  colour,  and  altogether  more  suitable  as 
a  decorative  plant.  This,  too,  is  largely  represented. 
The  new  double  variety  is  of  course  occupying 
attention,  and  no  doubt  before  long  will  be 
largely  distributed. 

Hypericum  patulum. — Among  late  flowering 
plants  this  Himalayan  shrub  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable.  It  is  dwarf  in  growth  and  bears  a  profu- 
sion of  golden-yellow  cup-shaped  blossoms  1  in. 
or  more  across  all  along  the  gracefully  arching 
branches.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  heavy  soil  of  the 
Tottenham  Nursery ;  hence  it  might  be  inferred 
that  it  is  so  elsewhere  in  the  southern  andmidland 
counties.  H.  oblongifolium  is  a  species  similar  to 
it,  but  a  larger  growing  shrub  and  not  so  flori- 
ferous. 

Campanula  garganica.  — Of  all  the  late 
flowering  kinds  of  Hairbell  this  dwarf  species  is 
the  best.  In  several  gardens  about  London,  and 
particularly  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham, 
it  is  now  in  great  beauty — better,  in  fact,  than  it 
has  been  all  the  year.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
planting  in  large  masses  on  the  rock  garden.  The 
typical  form  of  the  Campanula  seems  to  be  a  much 
better  plant  than  that  called  hirsuta,  a  variety 
with  downy  leaves  and  paler  flowers. 

The  Quamoclit  (Q.  cocoinea).— That  this  most 
charming  plant  .should  be  so  little  grown  in  gar- 
dens can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  it  is  not  known.  For  the  adornment  of  a  stove 
or  greenhouse  not  a  prettier  plant  exists,  and  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  run  of  tropical 
plants.  It  is  a  slender  twining  plant,  with  deli- 
cately graceful  foliage,  cut  up  in  a  comb-like 
manner ;  the  flowers  are  some  2  in.  or  3  in.  long, 
with  a  narrow  tube  and  a  spreading  limb  of  the 
most  intensely  rich  carmine.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced numerously  all  along  the  slender  stems,  and 
when  seen  turning  round  a  pillar  or  along  a  slight 
support  of  any  kind  the  effect  is  charming.  In  one 
of  the  stoves  at  the  Clapton  Nursery  there  is  a  fine 
plant  in  flower  which  attracts  tlie  attention  of 
everyone. 

SiSGLE  Dahlias.— As  tlic  single  D.ahlia  is  the 
favourite  flower  of  the  day,  and"  justly  so,  too,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  mine  to  any  one  who  cares 
to  call  and  see  them.  Tliey  are  grown  on  a  vacant 
piece  of  building  land  at  No.  200,  Cromwell  Road, 
South  Kensington  (Earl's  Court  Station  is  the 
nearest),  and  they  can  be  seen  on  Jlonday,  Octo- 
ber 3,  and  two  following  days  between  nine  and 
five  o'clock.— W.  H.  CuLLiSGroRD. 


AXTIRRHINU.M  HE^•DEnsoNI.  —  Snapdragons 
arc  now  doing  their  part  in  garden  decoration, 
and  this  is  one  of  tlie  types  which  is  most  desirable 
among  the  .spotted  and  variegated  kinds.  They 
all,  liowever,  make  us  long  to  see  more  of  th 
pure  distinct  "self"  colours  represented  in  thie 
,'imily, 

DiEFFENBACIIIA    MEMORIA    CORSI. — This   new 

hybrid  Dieffenbachia,  mentioned  in  The  Garden 
(p.  332),  was  obtained  in  the  Giardino  Corsi  Sal- 
viati-Sesto  Fiorentino,  near  Florence,  and  was  de- 
dicated to  the  memory  of  his  father  by  the  pro- 
prietor, the  Marquis  Corsi  Salviati.  I  mention  this 
that  you  may  know  its  real  origin.  The  plant  is 
indeed  unusually  beautiful. — Della  Vallb  d'Ca- 
SANUOVA,  I'aUanzti. 

New  Gentianwoet  (Tachiadenus  carinatus). 
— This  is  a  recent  introduction  to  the  Gentian 
family  from  Jl.adagascar.  It  is  a  sub-siirubby  plant 
of  bushy  dwarf  growth,  and  small  bright  green 
shining  leaves  with  prominent  veins  on  their 
underneath  surfaces.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  they  have  a  narrow 
tube  about  1^  in.  long  which  suddenly  expands 
into  a  broad  corolla  about  1  in.  across.  The  colour 
is  a  bright  violet-purple,  which  is  set  off  by  the 
bright  green  of  the  foliage.  It  is  a  pleasing  ad- 
dition to  stove  plants,  and  one  that  is  easy  to 
cultivate.  It  is  now  in  flower  at  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea. 

Lindenia  nivalis. — This  is  a  handsome  ever- 
green shrub  from  Guatemala,  belonging  to  the 
Bouvardia  family,  which  has  lately  re-appeared 
in  cultivation  after  being  almost  forgotten  for 
some  years.  The  plant  has  a  dense,  twiggy 
growth,  the  deep  green  leaves  being  arranged  in 
clusters  towards  the  tips  of  the  branches  ;  the 
corolla  is  1  in.  across,  pure  white,  salver  shaped, 
with  a  narrow  tube  some  3  in.  in  length.  When 
several  flowers  are  expanded  on  the  plant  it  has  a 
pretty  and  distinct  appearance.  It  is  now  in 
flower  in  Messrs.  Veitoh's  nursery  at  Chelsea. 

Thunbergia  pragrans.— In  one  of  thehouses 
at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,Chelsea,this  lovely  old 
twini  ng  plant  adorns  the  roof  in  a  charming  manner, 
bearing  its  pure  white  blossoms  so  profusely  that 
the  whole  plant  is  a  wreath  of  chaste  beauty,  The 
specific  name  of  fragrans  apjiears  in  this  case  to 
be  a  misnomer,  for  not  a  trace  of  perfume  can  be 
detected,  at  least  in  the  daytime.  Such  a  lovely 
plant  as  this  ought  to  be  more  frequently  met 
with  in  private  gardens,  especially  as  it  is  readily 
obtainable  and  of  simple  culture. 

AkthuriumAndreanum.— Probably  the  finest 
display  that  has  ever  been  made  with  this  superb 
new  Aroid  in  cultivation  may  now  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery,  at  Chelsea,  where  there  are  up- 
wards of  100  plantsinflowerairangedinone group 
in  a  stove.  Nothing  approaching  the  splendour  of 
this  display  have  we  seen  for  a  long  time.  Among 
this  large  quantity  of  flowering  plants  there  is  of 
course  a  striking  diversity  with  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  flower-spathes;  some  of  tliese  measure  5  in. 
or  G  in.  in  the  greatest  diameter,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  original  dried  specimens  that  we 
have  yet  seen.  This  plant  will  not  be  such  a  shy 
flowerer  as  many  suppose.  In  Mr.  Bull's  collec- 
tion there  are  comparatively  small  plants,  bear- 
ing three  and  four  flowers  each.  Its  requirements 
are  evidently  well  understood  in  this  nursery,  for 
the  health  and  \igour  of  the  whole  collection  is 
remarkable. 

The  white  Weigela  (W.  hortensis  nive.a).— 
No  flower  can  well  surpass  the  chaste  beauty  of 
thi.s  variety  of  the  common  garden  Weigela,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  other  respects  than  in 
bearing  white  instead  of  rosy  flowers.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  different,  being  more  vigorous,  dwarfer, 
and  inclined  to  be  prostrate  in  a  small  state,  and 
the  leaves  are  broader,  more  wrinkled,  and  of  a 
paler  green.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  produced 
in  long,  loose  clusters  above  the  foliage,  witli 
which  it  forms  a  charming  contrast,  there  is 
■another  white  flowered  variety  named  Candida, 
which  is,  however,  inferior  to  n'ivea,  as  the  flowers 
arc  smaller  as  well  as  the  foliage.  It  is,  moreover 


readily  distinguished  by  its  more  erect  habit  of 
growtli.  Both  these  are  well  worthy  of  culture  ; 
large  masses  of  them  are  in  flower  side  by  side  at 
Jlessrs.  Veitoh's,  Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  compared.  Other  distinct 
varieties  of  Weigela  also  in  flower  are  Looymansi 
aurea,  with  bright  golden  foliage  and  pink  flowers ; 
Carminea,  deep  carmine  ;  and  Van  Houttei,  the 
deepest  crimson  tinted  form  of  all.  These  are  all 
beautiful  slirubs,  especially  valuable  as  autumn 
floweringplants. 

New  Aphelandra  (A.  punctata). — This  new 
species  we  saw  the  other  day  in  flower  for  the  first 
time  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsfa,  who  re- 
cently introduced  it  to  cultivation  from  South 
America.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  possessing  a 
combination  of  beautiful  foliage  and  strikingly 
ornamental  flowers.  The  plants  in  flower  are  some 
\o  in,  high,  with  stout  erect  stems  bearing  broadly 
lance-shaped  leaves,  having  a  broad  silvery  band 
through  the  centre,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
leaf  is  a  clear  emerald  green  freckled  copiously 
with  silvery  dots.  The  flowers  terminate  the  stem 
in  a  spikate  cluster  some  i  in.  or  .j  in.  in  length.  The 
flowers  are  about  li  in.  long,  tubular  and  curved, 
of  a  bright  canary  colour,  proceeding  from  shell- 
like bracts  aiTanged  in  an  imbricate  manner,  and 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  blossoms.  It  is  a  distinct 
and  pretty  plant,  and  one  that  w'ill  hoW  its  own 
among  other  species  of  the  genus,  showy  and 
brilliant  though  they  are  in  their  flowers. 

Globba  coccinea, — This  new  Gingerwort  must 
eventually  become  an  important  garden  plant,  on 
account  of  its  showiness,  combined  with  its  per- 
petual flowering  property.  It  is  a  neat  habited 
plant,  growing  some  2  ft.  high,  liaving  slender 
arching  stems  that  spring  from  all  sides  of  the 
crown,  so  as  to  give  the  outline  of  the  tuft  a 
symmetrical  appearance.  Each  stem  is  terminated 
by  a  dense  cluster  of  vivid  scarlet  bracts  and 
curiously-shaped  yellow  flowers,  much  resembling 
those  of  Mantisiasaltatoria,  popularly  called  Opera 
Girls.  The  contrast  of  the  yellow  flowers  with  the 
scarlet  bracts  is  most  striking.  The  flowers  are 
useful  for  cutting,  as  thej'  continue  a  long  time  in 
perfection,  while,  as  regards  grace  and  beauty, 
well-grown  specimen  plants  will  compare  with  any 
occupant  of  the  stove,  A  large  number  of  plants 
are  now  in  great  beauty  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Veitch,  who  introduced  it  some  time  ago  from 
.some  of  the  eastern  Tropics. 

A  new  shrub  belonging  to  the  Verbena  family, 
under  the  name  of  Caryopteris  incana,  is  a  very 
pretty  object  in  Messrs.  "V'^eitch's,  Coombe  AVood 
Nursery.  The  largest  plants  there  are  loose  bushes 
about  3  ft.  high,  having  slender  twiggy  branches. 
The  leaves'are  Hin.  long,  pointedly  ovate,  coarsely 
toothed,  covered'  with  a  white  down  on  the  under 
surface  and  deep  green  on  the  upper.  The  flowers 
are  small,  of  a  pretty  lavender  colour,  and  are 
aggregated  in  dense  terminal  clusters  from  2  in. 
to  i  in.  in  length.  The  flowers  have  protruding 
stamens,  which  give  the  cluster  a  feathery  ap- 
pearance. If  it  should  prove  hardy  its  value  will 
be  greatly  enhanced. 


Provincial  sho'w  of  the  Royal  Hortl- 
cviltural  Society  at  Preston  in  1878. — 

Most  of  your  readers  will  remember  that  at  the 
above  show  the  council  awarded  me  the  gold 
Lindley  medal  for  my  group  of  plants.  I  could 
not,  however,  obtain  it,  and  ultimately,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  counsel,  I  commenced  an  action 
against  the  society,  in  the  Chancery  Division  of 
the  High  Court,  to  compel  them  to  deliver  it.  Few 
will  credit  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  h.-ivc  recourse  to  the  dishonourable 
subterfuge  of  pleading  in  their  statement  of  de- 
fence that  it  was  illegal  under  the  terms  of  their 
charter  for  them  to  award  medals,  &c,,  at  any 
place  other  than  at  South  Kensington.  This  purely 
technical  defence — they  had,  of  course,  none  other 
— was  enough.  I  had  to  discontinue  my  action, 
and  I  have  recently  paid  i'lO  3s.  2d.,  the  society's 
taxed  costs — my  own  in  addition.  I  abstain  from 
comment. — T.  M.  SiiuttlewoRTH,  Preston. 
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rOTATOES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Although  the  recent  Potato  exhibition  did  not 
serve  to  introduce  any  special  noveltj'  witli  un- 
usual prominence,  it  certainly  did  present  a  kind 
that  has  but  lately  been  put  into  commerce,  in 
stronger  force  than  it  has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  Potato  so  recently  introduced  to  be  so 
represented.  This  was  the  Vicar  of  Laleham,  a 
large,  handsome,  Hat,  purple  round,  and  which  was 
in  all  the  competitions  open  to  it  more  largely 
shown  than  any  other.  All  esliibitors  agreed  in 
pronouncing  it  the  finest  Potato  of  the  year,  and, 
but  little  subject  to  disease.  Schoolmaster  was 
in  strong  force,  and  next  to  the  Vicar  of  Laleham 
the  most  largely  shown,  but  it  also  had  a  class  to 
to  itself,  in  which  some  80  dishes  were  staged. 
Next  in  order  came  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Grampian,  International,  Covent  Garden 
Perfection,  and  Woodstock  Kidney,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  and  Eadstock  Beauty,  all  good  kinds. 
The  leading  coloured  kidney  was  Trophy,  but 
this  American  sort  though  beautiful  is  about 
the  worst  of  this  family  ever  introduced. 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  American  purple  are 
amongst  the  best.  The  season  has  largely  favoured 
American  sorts,  as  they  have  enjoyed  the  unusual 
heat.  In  a  year  or  two  we  shall  have  in  such  kinds 
as  Mr.  Fenn's  new  red  kidnej',  certificated  at  Chis- 
w:ck  ;  Messrs.  Lee&  Son's  Defiance  kidney,  a  long, 
handsome,  pale  purple  kind;  and  Mr.  Bresee,  sorts 
that  will  put  these  inferior  table  kinds,  such  as 
Trophy  is,  entirely  in  the  background.  Amongst  re- 
cently introduced  white  rounds  Bedfont  Prolific  and 
Beading  Hero  were  wellshown  and  good,  although 
differing  much  in  habit  and  character.  The  new 
Fillbasket  promises  to  take  a  good  position.  Mr. 
Fenn's  pretty  red  round,  so  very  fittingly  named 
by  him  Berkshire  Rose,  was  the  only  new  coloured 
round  introduced  worthy  of  notice.  This  kind  will 
be  a  formidable  rival  to  Red  Emperor,  as  it  is  hand- 
somer, and  is  also  a  heavy  cropper.  The  seedling 
varieties  shown,  though  in  some  cases  promising, 
all  labour  under  the  disadvantages  that  they  do  not 
show  their  best  qualities  till  they  have  been  several 
years  cultivated. 

Amongst  the  most  prominent  white  kidneys 
were  Cosmopolitan  (Dean),  with  a  rough  netted 
skin,  and  one  which  has  been  certificated  at  Chis- 
wick ;  Kentish  In victa  (Lott&  Hart),  a  white  form  of 
Beauty  of  Hebron  ;  Magnet,  a  handsome  Lapstone- 
looking  kind  (Ross) ;  and  Lye's  Prolific  (Lye), 
having  long,  smooth,  handsome  tubers.  These  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  distinct  and  promising. 
Amongst  white  rounds,  Mr.  Clarke,  the  raiser  of 
JIagnum  Bonum,  had  Pride  of  the  Market,  a 
handsome  Victoria-like  kind.  Mr.  Dean  had  the 
Lord  ilayor,  a  fine  Regent-shaped  tuber  that  has 
been  certificated  at  Chiswick.  Mr.  Fenn  had 
several  of  his  fine  Anglo-American  rounds,  one  of 
which  was  selected  for  the  prize  in  the  class. 
These  were  the  chief  distinctive  kinds.  It  was 
noticeable  that  coloured  kinds  were  but  poorly 
represented  in  the  seedling  classes,  the  partiality 
for  white  skins  shown  by  the  public  no  doubt 
putting  some  check  upon  the  production  of 
coloured  sorts.  It  was  not  possible  to  avoid  no- 
ticing the  netted  appearance  of  the  skins  of  all 
English-grown  tubers.  Those  shown  by  the  Scotch 
growers  were  nearly  the  only  exceptions  to  ,  this 
rule.  With  the  roughness  of  skin  this  season  is 
also  noticeable  a  very  distinctive  improvement  in 
the  table  quaUty  of  all  kinds,  and  thus  we  find 
how  much  many  sorts  of  Potatoes  are  contingent 
upon  seasons  for  the  development  of  good  fiavoirr 
and  mealiness.  The  soil  is  one  vast  laboratory  in 
which  Nature  creates  her  products,  and  if  there  be 
more  than  usual  heat  there  will  be  in  the  Potato 
tuber  at  least  more  of  nutritious  properties  than 
can  be  found  when  heat  is  lacking.  Bough  skins 
always  mark  some  kinds  more  or  less,  but  still 
more  so  is  this  distinction  observable  in  various 
soils,  and  knowing  that  the  rough  skin  means,  as 
a  rule,  plenty  of  starch,  we  understand  that  the 
production  of  this  important  element  in  the  tuber 
has  much  to  do  with  soils  and  their  constituents. 
Still,  as  the  Scotch-grown  Potatoes  show  bright- 


ness and  smootlmess  of  .skin,  it  is  not  at  all  in  an- 
tagonism to  good  table  quality  and  high  flavour. 

A.  D. 


Forced  French  Beans  at  Arundel.— 

On  a  recent  visit  to  these  princely  gardens  I  noticed 
a  large  quantity  of  French  Beans,  four  in  a  pot, 
gi-owing  outside.  The  variety  was  Fulmer's  Forcing 
Bean.  Every  plant  was  quite  a  little  specimen  in 
itself,  so  dwarf  and  stock}-.  Mr.  Wilson  assured 
me  that  bj'  starting  them  outside,  he  got  a  pot  full 
of  roots  instead  of  a  pot  full  of  soil  without  roots. 
They  are  then  moved  to  the  back  shelves  of  the 
Pine  stoves,  where  they  commence  blooming  and 
bearing  at  once.  The  plan  appeared  to  me  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. — R.  Gilbert. 

Among  the  Peas. — I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not oblige  the  Messrs.  Garter  with  a  pod  or  a  trac- 
ing of  the  Pea  of  which  I  want  the  name,  as  it  has 
caased  bearing,  probably  from  over-exertiou,  but 
the  straw  is  still  to  be  had  in  lengths  of  10  ft.; 
10  ft.  is  not  an  uncommon  length  for  some  varie- 
ties of  Peas  this  year.  Champion  of  England  and 
British  Queen  in  the  same  soil  are  nearer  15  ft., 
and  still  growing  and  flowering  profusely,  with  no 
trace  of  mildew.  I  don't  remember  a  season  so 
free  of  it.  The  soil  is  clayey,  with  a  sandy  bottom, 
and  it  got  an  ordinary  manuring.  Rain  it  has  had 
in  plenty,  and  with  very  little  sunshine,  which 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Peas  drawing  up 
so  much.  The  packet  was  sealed  on  the  top  of  the 
string  that  tied  it.  I  will  get  the  true  Telephone 
next  year. — R.  M.  L. 


GARDEN   DESTROYERS. 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  THEIR  ERADICATION. 

This  is  another  contribution  towards  the  litera- 
ture treating  of  insects  which  are  interesting  to 
gardeners  either  as  friends  or  foes.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  is  one  of  the  series  of 
practical  handbooks  published  at  the  Bazaar  Ex- 
change and  Mart  Office  ;  the  name  of  the  author 
is  not  given,  it  is  very  fairly  illustrated ;  many  of 
the  woodcuts  are  the  same  as  those  in  Boisduval's 
"  Essai  sur  I'Entomologie  Horticole,''  but  some  of 
those  which  arc  not  are  very  inferior.  Figure  1, 
the  Rose  aphis:  figure  18,  the  crane  fly;  and 
figures  4.5,  46,  and  47,  humble  and  hive  bees,  are 
almost  comic.  There  is  no  index,  which  is  a 
great  omission,  but  the  articles  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically according  to  the  popular  names  of  the 
insects.  A  short  description  and  account  of  each 
insect  is  given  with  recipes,  &c.,  for  destroying 
them  or  warding  off  their  attacks.  These  descrip- 
tions, kc,  are  fairly  correct,  but  there  are  many 
mistakes ;  for  instance,  on  p.  19,  alluding  to  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Cabbage  butterfly,  it  is  stated 
that  they  have  sixteen  pairs  of  legs,  whereas  they 
have  only  eight.  The  common  froghopper  is  Aphro- 
phora  spumaria,  not  Aphophora.  The  author  does 
not  seem  to  know  by  what  name  to  call  it.  In  the 
letter-press  it  is  spoken  of  as  Aphophora,  under 
the  figure  as  Cercopis,  and  on  p.  54  as  Cycada, 
which  should  be  spelled  cicada.  Here  it  is  also 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  destroy- 
ing it  when  attacking  plants  in  pots  and  in  its 
larval  state  is  to  immerse  the  pots  in  water  for 
twenty-four  hours.  As  the  larvai  live  on  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  the  plants  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  this  treatment  can  affect  them.  In  the  para- 
graphs on  the  Gooseberry  and  Plum  sawflies  the 
perfect  insects  are  spoken  of  as  moths.  The  mealy 
bug  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Order  Heteroptera  or 
different  winged  insects,  this  a  mistake,  it  belongs 
to  the  Order  Homoptera,  or  similar  winged  insects. 
Several  misspellings  of  names  occur  Phylobius  for 
Phyllobius,  Cheimtobia  trumata  for  Cheimatobi 
trumata,  Pyga;r  for  Pyga3ra,  cineta  for  cinctaa 
rosarium  for  rosarum,  and  some  others. 

After  the  description  of  the  recipes  under  the 
head  of  the  Apple  mussel  scale,  the  author  says, 
"We  personally  object  to  the  use  of  any  oil,  as  it 
at  times  kills  the  trees."  In  a  subsequent  paragraph 
on  the  Peartree  oyster  scale,  which  is  a  very  similar 
insect,  it  is  stated  that,  "  The  old  remedy  for  this 
formidable  evil  was  a  scrubbing  brush  and  sharp 


sand  or  strong  suds,  but  a  much  more  simple  and 
sure  cure  is  train  oil ;  this  at  once  smothers  and 
kills,  so  that  the  white  and  brown  scale  comes  off 
of  itself,  and  the  bark  that  had  become  hard  and 
useless  grows  soft  and  pliable,  and  is  once  more 
fitted  for  its  vital  functions  in  a  proper  and 
satisfactoiy  manner."  How  can  these  very  opposite 
statements  be  reconciled  together  ?  Surely  there 
cannot  be  so  very  much  difference  between  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  that  a  certain  treatment  will  kill 
one  and  regenerate  the  other.  The  author 
advocates  the  use  of  very  strong  poisons,  such  as 
arsenic,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  nux  vomica  as 
insecticides,  and  verj'  rightly  lays  great  stress  on 
their  dangerous  qualities,  but  we  can  hardly  think 
such  drugs  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  anyone  working  in  a  garden  to 
keep  their  hands  quite  free  from  cuts  and 
scratches,  and  unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
when  using  even  the  diluted  poison,  some  will  get 
on  the  hands  and  may  be  absorbed  into  the 
system,  causing  very  serious  results.  We  can 
recommend  this  work  to  our  readers,  who  will 
find  it  a  useful  and  cheap,  if  unscientific,  little 
book  on  garden  pests. — G. 

Cockroaches.— I  am  infested  by  an  army  of  cock- 
roaches ;  they  came  in  the  coke  I  use  for  the  greenhouse 
stove.  I  have  tried  three  or  four  of  the  advertised  beetle 
powders,  also  beetle  traps,  &c.,  but  without  seeming  to 
diminisil  their  numbers.  Can  any  of  your  contributors 
assist  me,  or  give  me  any  information  how  I  can  eradicate 
them  ?— W.  A.  S. 

Ants'  nests. — A  friend  of  mine  who  has  lieen  much 
troubled  lately  witlx  ants'  nests  in  his  grass  fields,  whicli 
are  on  a  sandy  soil,  destroys  them  iii  the  following  manner : 
he  opens  the  nests  with  a  spade,  and  pours  iu  a  mixture  of 
peEirlash  and  liquid  manure  of  about  the  consistency  of 
tliick  cream.  One  application  is  sufficient.  He  first  tried 
pearlash  and  water,  but  was  obliged  to  use  it  twice  before 
the  ants  were  destroyed.  I  sliould  recommend  any  one 
who  is  troubled  with  ants  in  greenhouses,  &c.,  to  try  the 
effect  of  pouring  some  of  this  mixture  into  their  nests.  It 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  made  more  fluid,  and  I 
imagine  if  used  boiling  would  be  more  effective. — G.  S.  S. 


Ornamental  Asparagus.— ^^^lile  justly  praising  A. 
plumosus,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  other  equally 
liandsonie  species.  The  beautiful  pendant  A.  decumbens 
sliould  be  more  largely  grown.  It  is  just  beginning  to  grow 
now,  and  during  the  winter  will  be  lovely  for  lianging 
baskets  or  drooping  over  tlie  front  of  a  st.age  or  shelf.  Tlie 
climbing  A.  falcatus  is  evergreen,  robust,  and  handsome. 
There  are  many  more  species,  but  these  form  a  trio  equally 
fine  in  their  way  and  as  diverse  as  can  be. — T.  Smith. 

IJse  for  Yuccafllamentosa.— This  Yuccagrows  spon- 
taneously in  many  parts  of  South  America,  where  its  leaves 
are  employed  as  a  tying  material.  This  year  having  used 
the  last  of  some  inferior  twine,  I  tried  tlie  Yucca  leaves  for 
tying  Grape  Vines,  and  found  them  superior  to  anything 
ever  used  except  wire. — M.  B.  P. 

Ancient  Greek  plants.— Do  you  know  of  any  book 
published  in  England  or  abroad  in  which  the  plants  and 
flowers  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  are  identified  ?— R.  W. 

Names  of  Plants.— J/'.  C.  F.~\,  Lysimachia  vulgaris : 

2,  Linaria  reticulata  :  3,  Oxalis  floribunda. Anon.—lj 

Physostegia   imbricata;   2,    Chelone  obliqua. W.  W. — 

1,  Cotonea.ster  bacillaris ;  2,  Atriple.^  Halimus. A .  K.  — 

Sternbcrgia  lutea. H.  JIf .— The  dwarf  is  Potentilla  nit  ida  I 

the  otlier  apparently  Valeriana  celtica. B.  B.—lt  you 

will  send  us  a  specimen  in  flower,  we  will  endeavour  to 

name  tlie  plant. J.  D.—l,   Olearia  Fosteri;  3,  liegouia 

Knowsleyana  (garden  hybrid). S.  i!.- Elsholtziacristata. 

R.  SmziA.— Bignonia  r.adic.ans. J.  C.  Talloch-.—Im- 

patiens  glandulifera. Cheshire.— 1,   cannot  name  Oxalis 

w ithout  flowers ;  2,  Heliantlius  hxvigatus  with  rough  leaves ; 

3,  Nephrodium  niolle ;  4,  apparently  Aspleniuni  bulbiferum. 

E.  iMijncv.x.-l,  Astrantia  major;  2,  Pyrethrum  par- 

thenilolium  fl.-pl. A.  F.  II.~1,  send -when  in  flower;  2 

Asplenium  fr.-udnifolium ;  3,    Aspidium    caryotideum ;  4, 
Pteris  longifolia. U.  il't-ib.- frinuni  Jloorei. 

Names  of  fruit.— T.  E.—},  unknown;  2,  Fearn's 
Pippin.    Gatlicr  them  wlien  the  pips  become  brown,  or 

when  the  stalk  parts  freely  from  the  tree. W.  iV.  (New 

ark).— Pronounced  by  a  very  good  judge  to  be  the  Haze 

but  we  doubt  it. II.  Wells.— Apples.    Please  send  your 

specimens  again. 

Addresses.— ii.  TT.— Messrs.  Vilmorin's  address  is^ 
Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  a  Paris ;  that  of  Herr  Max  Leicht 
— Bnden-Badcn. 
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Aster  (Michaelmas  Daisi/,  Sfarwort). — 
When  we  speak  of  Asters,  we  are  apt  to  asso- 
ciate the  name  with  the  annual  liinds  popu- 
htrly  known  as  China  Asters,  and  are  thus 
led  to  overlook  the  rightful  owners  of  the 
name — those  hardy  flowers,  literally  stars  of 
the  earth,  which  shine  out  all  the  brighter, 
owing  to  the  time  of  the  year  during  which 
they  are  in  perfection.  When  our  gardens  are 
nearly  devoid  of  bright  colour,  and  when 
liardy  flowers,  of  nearly  all  kinds,  are  at  their 
lowest  ebb,  Michaelmas  Daisies  will  bloom 
bravely  during  the  last  days  of  autumn  They 
are  not  quite  so  showy  as  Chrysanthemums 
at  a  distance,  but  when  closely  examined, 
they  are  more  beautiful,  their  slender-rayed 
flowers  possessing  all  the  soft  and  delicate 
tints  between  white,  rose,  and  ptqile,  while 
the  bright  yellow  disc  gives  them  an  addi- 
tional charm.  Nearly  all  the  species,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  two  or  three  bundred  in 
books,  are  natives  of  North  America,  and  are 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  thriving  in 
any  soil  or  climate,  and  requiring  little  atten- 
tion. Their  freedom  of  growth  indeed  is  al- 
most a  fault,  and  they  destroy  other  plants 
near  them  if  care  be  not  taken  as  to  placing 
them  properly.  The  worst  kinds  are  generally 
the  best  growers.  Scores  of  species  have  no 
merit  whatever  for  garden  borders  and  would 
speedily  overrun  them. 

Selection. — Three  distinct  types  of  Aster 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  habit 
of  growth ;  first,  there  is  the  alpine  or  dwarf- 
growing  kinds,  from  6  in.  to  3  ft.  in  height, 
such  as  A.  alpinus;  then  the  tall-growing 
kinds,  varying  in  height  from  ?>  ft.  to  7  ft.  in 
height ;  and  lastly,  those  with  spreading 
slender  stems,  such  as  turbinellus  and  patens. 
A  representative  selection  should  include 
some  of  each  of  these  sections  ;  tlicrefore,  of 
the  dwarf  kinds,  we  would  recommend  A. 
alpinus,  a  handsome  sort,  about  9  in.  high, 
which  produces  large  purple-blue  flowers 
during  summer.  A.  Amellus  is  also  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  hardy  perennials  ;  it  grows 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  produces  a  profusion  of 
bright  purple  blossoms.  There  is  also  a  white- 
flowered  variety  of  it,  named  bessarabicus, 
which  is  even  much  finer  than  the  type,  but 
a  little  taller  in  growth.  A.  longifolius  var. 
formosus  is  an  extremely  fine  plant,  remark- 
able for  the  profusion  with  which  its  heads 
of  deep  rosy  pink  flowers  are  produced  on 
stems  about  2  ft.  high.  The  Pyrenean  Star- 
wort  (A.  pyrenEBUs),  though  not  so  showy  as 
the  last,  is  a  desirable  early  autumn-flowering 
plant ;  it  grows  about  2  ft.  higli,  and  bears 
large  heads  of  lilac-blue  flowers.  A.  Reevesi 
is  a  pretty  little  variety,  with  slender  stems 
laden  in  early  autumn  with  tiny  white 
flowers.  A.  cordifolius,  A.  Llndleyanus,  and 
the  Galatella  section,  A.  dracunculoides,  lini- 
folius,  may  be  added  to  the  dwarfer-growing 
kinds,  as  well  as  A.  sericeus,  a  remarkably 
distinct  and  pretty  kind,  and  versicolor,  a 
dwarf  sort,  with  flowers  an  inch  across, 
changing  as  they  grow  older  from  white  to 
mauve. 

The  kinds  with  a  .spreading  habit  of  growth 
are  extremely  graceful,  and  ought  to  be  in 
every  garden,  as  the  slender  sprays  are 
specially  useful  as  cut  flowers,  in  which 
state  they  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 
There  are  not  many,  the  best  being  A. 
turbinellus,  with  large  mauve  flowers  ;  A. 
patens,  with  a  similar  spreading  growth,  but 
smaller  flowers  ;  A.  laxus,  a  fine  species,  with 
pale  purplish  flowers  produced  freely  early 
in  autumn.  The  tallest  growing  kinds  are  very 
numerous,  and  most  of  them  possess  a  strik- 
ing similarity  in  habit  of  growth  and  flowers. 
The  most  distinct  are  the  largest  kinds — A. 
Nova2-Angli<e  and  its  varieties  roseus,  pul- 
chellus,and  A.Novi-Belgii;  somewhat  smaller 
are  A.  Chapmani,  A.  Drumroondi,  A.  pimi- 


ceus,  and  A.  Shorti,  all  about  .5  ft.  high  ; 
they  should  be  in(;ludcd  in  a  selection  as  well 
as  some  whicli  bear  doubtful  names,  such  as  A. 
purjjuratus,  A.  amethystinus,  A.  elegantissi- 
mus,  A.  multiflorus,  which  may  be  found  in 
trade  lists,  and  not  omitting  the  elegant  A. 
cricoides. 

CuLTUEE. — As  regards  their  culture  it  is 
simple  enough  ;  they  like  a  good  soil,  but  do 
not  refuse  to  grow  in  any  kind.  The  question 
to  be  considered  is  rather  how  the  plants 
should  be  placed.  The  dwarf  kinds  are  excel- 
lent for  the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock  garden 
or  the  front  rows  of  a  mixed  border,  and  the 
taller  and  more  vigorous  sorts  do  well  for 
naturalising,  and  many  are  valuable  as  cut 
flowers.  In  fact,  so  beautiful  are  these  Star- 
worts  in  the  autunm,  that  wherever  in  gar- 
dens there  may  be  no  place  for  them  ic  the 
general  scheme  of  garden  decoration,  many 
will  find  it  worth  their  while  to  grow  the  best 
kinds  for  the  sake  of  their  cut  flowers  alone. 
They  add  a  new  grace  to  the  autumn  days, 
but  the  better  kinds  are  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  finest  gardens,  and  will  do  ad- 
]nirably  with  groups  of  the  later  flowering 
perennials  such  as  the  Flame  flowers  (Tri- 
toma),  the  tall  late  Anemones,  and  the  Car- 
dinal flowers  (Lobelia).  Cut  selection  must 
be  rigidly  kept  in  view,  and  any  stiff  ugly 
mode  of  staking  the  plants  avoided.  Good 
culture  and  early  thinning  of  the  shoots  will 
make  this  easier.  The  plants  should  not  be 
left  too  long  in  the  same  position  lest  the 
tufts  get  weak  and  too  thick.  The  following 
are  the  best  kinds  so  far  as  there  is  any 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  a  genus  so  large 
and  so  confusing.  All  are  easily  increased  by 
division  of  the  root  or  by  seed. 

A.  alpinus  (Blue  Mountain  Daisy). — A 
pubescent  dwarf  kind,  the  single  blue  heads  of 
which  scattered  over  the  Grass  in  high  al- 
pine meadows  look  like  blue  Daisies.  In  gar- 
dens it  grows  larger,  and  forms  vigorous  leafy 
tufts  from  6  in.  to  10  in.  high.  Flowers  early; 
nearly  2  in.  across.  There  is  a  white  variety. 
Mixed  borders  and  rough  rock  gardens  ;  it  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  bedding  plant  on  the 
Continent.  An  interestingsubject  for  naturali- 
sation in  an  upland  meadow.  Division  and 
seed  like  all  the  kinds. 

A.  Amellus  (Italian  Starn-ort). — A  very 
liandsome  kind,  lift,  to  2ift.  high.  Flowers 
in  late  summer  and  autumn,  being  many, 
showy,  blue.  The  variety  bessarabicus  very 
much  resembles  the  species.  A  good  border 
plant,  and  also  fitted  for  the  wild  garden  ;  in 
copses  and  by  hedgerows.  An  excellent  plant 
for  cutting  from. 

A.  cordifolius  ( Droajnng Stam-arf). — A 
tall  and  graceful  kind,  with  stems  often  zig- 
zag below,  and  inflorescence  gracefully 
drooping ;  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  name  of  this  kind,  but  under 
it  at  Kew  some  years  ago  there  was  a  very 
graceful  plant  grown.  In  the  Botanic  Gardens 
in  the  Regent's  Park  the  same  plant  bore  the 
name  elegans.  It  is  valuable  for  its  soft  ra- 
cemes of  nearly  white  or  pale  lilac  flowers, 
that  hang  soft  as  snow-laden  branchlets. 
Beds  of  the  finer  autumn  plants  and  borders. 

A.  grandiflorus  (C/irisfmas  Starn-ort). 
— A  peculiarly  handsome  species,  with  some- 
what stiff  and  wiry  stems,  and  with  little  of 
the  vigour  or  coarseness  of  the  other  kinds; 
2.|  ft.  to  3  ft.  high  ;  flowering  in  November 
and  December ;  purjilish,  large.  Except  on 
warm  soils  and  in  favourable  situations,  this 
plant  should  be  trained  against  a  low  south 
wall.  One  of  the  latest-blooming  kinds,  this 
Daisy  is  well  adapted  for  lifting  and  flowering 
in  pots  in  the  consen'atory.  Its  large  flowers, 
showy,  supply  a  colour  wanting  in  Chrysan- 
themums, and  well-grown  plants  of  it  would 
group  well  with  a  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, scarlet  Salvias,  and  the  like. 

A.  laevis  (Smooth  Starn-ort). — A  variable 
and  elegant  kind,  smooth  throughout,  growing 


about  3  ft.  high.  Flowers  in  autumn  with 
yellow  centre,  in  a  large,  close  panicle ;  bluish 
lilac.  Borders,  naturalisation,  and  margins  of 
shrubberies,  in  any  soil. 

A.  laxus  (Loose  Starn-ort). — A  very  fine 
and  pleasing  species,  with  nit  her  .slender  stems 
upwards  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  Flowers  early 
in  autumn ;  pale  purplish  blue,  about  1  in. 
across,  in  loose  irregular  clusters.  Borders  and 
groups,  or  for  naturalisation  in  copses  and 
slu-ubberies. 

A.  longifolius  (nosy  Starn-ort). — A  very 
handsome  species,  somewhat  dwarf,  produc- 
ing masses  of  good  rosy  lilac  flowers.  It  is 
said  to  vary  much  ina  wild  state,  but  the  kind 
usually  grown  in  gardens  is  comjiact  in  habit 
and  not  over  2  ft.  high.  It  is  an  admirable 
border  plant  also  fitted  for  beds  or  groups  of 
the  finer  autumn  hardy  flowers. 

A.  NOVSB-Anglise  (New  England  Star- 
n-ort).— A  very  tall  and  robust  perennial  spe- 
cies, 5  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  with  violet-purple 
flowers,  appearing  late  in  autumn.  Among  the 
tallest  plants  at  the  back  parts  of  the  mixed 
border,  in  warm  soils  and  positions.  It  grows 
anywhere,  but  in  cold  soils  and  positions 
often  blooms  only  in  time  to  be  destroyed  by 
frosts.  Naturalised  in  sunny  sheltered  posi- 
tions in  woods  and  copses,  it  would  probably 
be  seen  to  greater  perfection  than  in  a 
garden,  and  it  would  form  a  good  covert.  It 
is  seldom  satisfactory  in  a  garden,  and  takes 
up  much  room  for  a  late  and  uncertain 
bloom.  The  var.  pulchellus  is  said  to  be  the 
best  of  all  the  late-blooming  bluish-purple 
kinds.  It  forms  strong  tufts  from  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.  in  height,  with  deep  blue,  orange-eyed 
flowers,  which  form  a  dense  head.  There  is  a 
deep  rose-coloured  variety,  which  is  of  more 
value  as  a  garden  plant.  Division. 

A.  Novi-Belgii  f-VcH-  Yorl:  StartvortJ. — 
Another  tall  ami  vigorous  perennial  of  the 
same  character  and  value  as  the  preceding, 
though  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  blue.  Posi- 
tion, soil,  &c.,  the  same  as  recommended  for 
A.  Nova;-Anglia;. 

A.  ptarmicoides. — A  very  distinct 
species,  growing  about  15  in.  high,  and  bear- 
ing a  profusion  of  rather  small  pure  white 
flowers,  similar  to  those  of  Achillea  Ptar- 
mica.  It  flowers  a  fortnight  or  so  before  the 
majority  of  the  other  kinds. 

A.  pyrenseus  (Pyrenean  Starn-ort). — A 
large,  stout,  handsome,  and  early  autumn- 
flowering  kind,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  with  large, 
lilac  blue  flowers,  with  yellow  disc.  A 
PjTCncan  plant,  remarkable  for  its  blooming 
earlier  than  the  finer  American  kinds  ;  it 
may  therefore  have  a  peculiar  value  in  some 
cases.  Borders,  fringes  of  shrubberies,  and 
naturalisation  on  banks,  copses,  &c.,  in  any 
soil. 

A.  Shorti  (Short's  Starn-ort). — A  very 
pretty  species,  with  a  .slender,  spreading, 
nearly  smooth  stem,  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  higli. 
Flowers  in  autumn ;  purplish-blue,  about 
1  in.  across,  numerous,  in  long  panicles. 
Borders  and  groups  of  late  flowering  peren- 
nials. 

A.  turbinellus  (Mam-e  Starn-ort). — A 
free  showy  kind,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  Flowers 
late  in  summer  and  in  autumn  ;  delicate 
mauve,  produced  in  panicles.  Borders,  with 
groups  of  handsomer  autumn-floweringperen- 
nials.  and  naturalisation.  Grows  freely  any- 
where, liut  is  worthy  of  good  soil. 

A.  versicolor ('C/(fl«^;«i7  Starn-ort). — A 
compact  gi'owing  species,  sometimes  confused 
with  A.  discolor,  though  as  garden  plants  at 
least  they  are  different.  Flowers  in  summer; 
shov^-y,  white  at  first,  changing  into  pink 
or  purple.  Said  to  have  been  found  in 
North  ^\jnerica,  but  not  recorded  by  recent 
American  botanists.  Borders  in  sandv  \oaxa, 
or  beds  of  the  finer  perennials, 
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SINGLE    COMBINATIONS    FOR 
COTTAGE  GARDENS. 

In  tho  early  months  of  tlie  year,  when  gardens 
were  laden  with  the  delicious  smell  of  the  Wall- 
Hower,  nothing  that  I  saw  was  anything  near 
so  pretty  as  a  bed  of  good  dark  Wallflowers 
dotted  witli  plants  of  the  common  Honesty — the 
silk  plant  of  our  grandmothers.  One  of  the 
simplest  and  most  beautiful  combinations  of  the 
summer,  all  the  grand  geometrical  and  mosaic 
gardening  notwithstanding,  was  a  simple  border 
of  Virginian  Stock  and  Sweet  William.  The 
Sweet  William,  which  was  a  first-rate  .strain, 
bad  been  planted  at  intervals  of  about  H  ft. 
apart,  and  the  annuals  sown  broadcast  amongst 
it.  Nothing  could  be  finer.  A  day  or  two  ago  the 
writer  saw  in  the  "  town  of  Quakers"  a  cottage 
front  covered  with  masses  of  creepers  in  the 
most  charming  manner  imaginable.  On  one  side 
of  a  window  was  a  mass  of  Ivy,  from  which 
hung  graceful  festoons  of  Clematis  Jackmani. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  window  a  plant  of  Vir- 
ginian Creeper  lit  up  the  scenery  with  its 
glorious  autumnal  tints.  Above  all  this,  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  rambled  a  white  Jessamine. 
All  these  plants  seemed  to  be  well  cared  for, 
but  nowhere  could  one  trace  anything  like  for- 
mality ;  every  plant  seemed  to  luxuriate  and 
flourish  without  over-stepping  the  grounds  of 
proper  restraint.  A  narrow  border  in  the  front 
of  the  cottage  was  filled  with  Ferns  and  Japanese 
Anemones.  Old  Mortality. 


THREE  BEAUTIFUL  CALCEOLARIAS. 

The  bedding  Calceolaria  has  held  such  swaj'  in 
gardens  that  other  kinds  are  seldom  seen  or  even 
heard  of  except  it  be  in  botanical  collections ;  yet 
some  few  o£  them  are  as  desirable  plants  as  one 
could  wish  to  possess,  particularly  those  that  are 
most  attractive  at  this  season  when  the  most  should 
be  made  of  every  plant  in  flower.  In  Mr.  Joad's 
richly-stored  garden  at  Oakfield,  Wimbledon  Park, 
three  species  of  Calceolaria  are  now  in  great  beauty. 
They  are  C.  Pavoni,  a  large  and  robust  growing 
plant  with  ample  wrinkled  foliage  and  a  profu- 
sion of  large  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  C.  fuchsiajfolia, 
smaller  in  growth,  and  with  deep  green  foliage,  in 
size  and  shape  so  strikingly  resembling  a  Fuchsia 
as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  one  when  not  in 
flower ;  and  C.  bicolor,  a  beautiful  species  with 
large  clusters  of  yellow  and  white  flowers.  C.  Pa- 
voni  succeeds  best  in  the  open  air  planted  against 
a  wall,  where  it  grows  some  4  ft.  high  and  forms 
an  extremelj'  handsome  bush.  In  this  position  it 
thrives  better  than  under  glass,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  either  to  lift  the  plant  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  or  protect  the  roots  in  some  man- 
ner. The  other  two  are  flowering  profusely  in  cool 
houses  both  planted  out  in  good  free  soil.  C.  bi- 
color is  the  most  remarkable  plant  in  the  garden, 
being  literally  covered  for  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  with  its 
showy  yellow  and  wliite  blossoms.  It  is  trained  to 
the  rafter  of  the  house,  a  mode  of  treatment  to 
which  the  slender  habit  of  the  plant  readily 
adapts  itself.  These  Calceolarias  have  been  in 
flower  more  or  less  profusely  since  midsummer, 
and  will  continue  in  blossom  till  far  into  winter. 
Such  beautiful  and  useful  plants  as  these  are  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  better  known,  and  if  known  and 
cultivated  as  they  should  be,  no  doubt  steps 
would  be  taken  with  a  view  of  improving  them 
and  so  render  them  even  more  valuable.  Already 
Mr.  r.urbidge,  of  the  Dublin  College  Garden,  has 
turned  his  attention  to  them,  and  has  raised  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  hybrid  between  C.  fuch- 
sifefolia  and  C.  PaVoni,  known  in  commerce  as  C, 


Burbidgei.  It  combines  in  a  striking  manner  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  its  parents,  borrowing 
from  one  the  fine  vigorous  growth  and  large 
flowers,  and  from  the  other  a  brighter  colour  and 
the  neater  habit  and  peculiarity  of  foliage. — W.  G. 


EXCHANGING  DUPLICATE  PLANTS. 
I  AM  glad  to  see  The  Garden  alphabetical  cata- 
logue of  hardy  perennial  and  alpine  plants,  &c., 
advertised  at  half  its  former  price,  viz.,  for  six- 
pence. It  will  be  found  most  useful  by  every 
amateur  who  wishes  in  the  first  place  to  have  a 
complete  catalogue  of  the  plants  he  possesses,  and 
in  the  next  a  handy  list  which  he  can  enclose  to  a 
brother  florist  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  inter- 
change of  duplicates.  This  catalogue  can  be  marked 
by  a  tick  to  each  plant  you  possess,  and  a  second 
mark  to  indicate  those  you  possess  in  quantity. 
On  forwarding  this  marked  list  to  a  brother  florist, 
he  is  at  once  enabled  to  see  what  you  have  and 
what  you  lack,  and  by  comparing  your  list  with 
his  an  exchange  of  plants  to  mutual  advantage  is 
thus  readily  arrived  at.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  way 
of  increasing  your  collection,  besides  being  a 
cheaper  and  much  more  satisfactory  plan  than 
buying  all  your  plants  from  the  florists.  It  is  now 
pretty  widely  known  that  there  is  a  private  list  of 
amateurs  in  circulation,  with  the  addresses  of 
those  who  cultivate  hardy  flowers,  and  this  forms 
a  basis  for  further  correspondence.  The  exchange 
of  duplicates  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  all 
florists  used  a  similar  list,  and  I  bebeve  The  Gar- 
den catalogue  is  the  handiest  and  best  for  the 
purpose.  Wm.  Brockbank. 

Brocl-hurst,  Dkhhury. 

[By  interleaving  the  catalogue  additions  may 
be  easily  made.] 


FOSTER'S  SEEDLING  GRAPE. 
With  the  exception  of  Muscats,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  white  Grapes  in  cultivation,  all  points  con- 
sidered, and  one  which  every  one  who  has  a  house 
in  which  to  grow  Grapes  ought  to  plant  along  with 
the  Black  Hamburgh,  as  the  two  succeed  well  to- 
gether. Foster's  Seedling  is  mostly  looked  upon  as 
an  early  Grape,  and  so  it  is  ;  it  takes  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Black  Hamburgh  to  finish  its 
crop,  but  few  people  think  that  it  will  bang  as 
long  as  it  will  do.  I  send  a  portion  of  a  bunch  for 
your  inspection.  It  is  from  a  Vinery,  the  crop  in 
which  was  ready  to  cut  in  the  end  of  June.  We 
began  cutting  about  that  time,  and  we  cut  the 
last  two  bunches  on  October  4  ;  also  one  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh.  The  Foster's  Seedling  is  from  a 
rod  grafted  on  a  Muscat  Hamburgh  in  the  spring 
of  1878,  the  stock  then  being  over  twenty  years 
old.  The  first  season  it  ran  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
I  left  12  ft.  of  rod  and  it  broke  at  every  eye,  and 
showed  two  and  three  bunches  on  a  shoot.  We 
left  a  good  crop  on  it  which  finished  grandly.  But 
I  find  to  keep  this  Grape  well  it  must  be  well 
ripened  and  a  good  golden  colour.  If  this  Grape 
kept  over  three  months  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  and  in  a  season  like  tlie  past,  how  long 
would  it  keep  when  ripened  later  /  I  see  a  vine 
was  exhibited  this  season  which  is  said  to  resemble 
this,  but  to  hang  longer ;  it  must  therefore  be 
something  good  to  surpass  this  in  that  way,  The 
question  is  worth  asking.  Have  we  not  got  enough 
Grapes  that  have  no  special  merit  ?  Nemo. 

[The  Grapes  sent  were  plump  and  good,  though 
perhaps  a  little  over-ripe.] 


ROOT  PRUNING. 
This  term  is  so  often  misleading,  that  in  carry- 
ing it  our  in  its  literal  sense  mistakes  are  often 
made.  Such  root  pruning  as  that  which  con- 
sists in  cutting  a  trench  all  round  the  tree  and 
disconnecting  the  roots  as  the  operation  is  pro- 
ceeded with  is  seldom  needed.  Instead  of  root 
pruning  let  us  say  root  lifting,  a  term  which 
better  conveys  the  true  idea  of  what  is  wanted. 
When  the  roots  are  searching  for  nourishment  in 
the  subsoil,  where  there  is  nothing  to  encourage 
fructification,  owing  to  their  being  so  far  away 


from  solar  action,  is  tlie  time  when  interference 
with  them  becomes  necessary.  The  tbcoiy  tliat  if 
there  is  restriction  as  regards  the  branches  there 
also  ought  to  be  the  same  as  respects  the  roots  is 
a  misleading  one.  What  is  wanted  is  as  many 
roots  as  possible,  but  in  the  right  place,  in  order 
that  fruit  may  be  the  result,  a  condition  whicli 
will  carry  off  all  superfluity  of  root  power  in  a 
better  way  than  depriving  the  tree  of  its  roots, 
and  wbicli  will  also  keep  up  a  well  balanced 
action  betwixt  the  roots  and  branches.  In  root 
lifting  a  trench  should  be  taken  out  about  1  ft. 
or  18  in.  from  the  bole  of  the  tree,  working  out- 
wards towards  the  tips  of  the  roots,  then  begin 
turning  over  the  soil  round  the  tree,  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  trenching,  lifting  the  roots  carefully 
as  the  work  proceeds,  and  laying  them  in  again, 
their  full  length  straight  out,  nearer  the  surface. 
All  top-roots  should  be  cut  clean  off  as  close  ES 
possible,  and  a  few  ashes  put  underneath.  These 
tend  to  prevent  further  tap-rooting.  With  trees  of 
a  good  size  it  is  best  to  do  only  half  round  the 
tree  one  season,  but  in  the  case  of  young  trees 
that  are  not  very  large  they  may  be  gone  wholly 
round  at  one  time.  This  month  is  tho  best  time 
for  the  performance  of  such  work. — A.  Mackib. 


HOraiCULTURE  IN  MIDLOTHIAN. 

Although  Edinburgh  may  be  said  to  be  the 
centre  of  much  horticulture,  energy,  and  enter- 
prise, one  would  hardly  saspect  as  much  from 
the  appearance  of  the  city  itself.  Classical  in 
architecture  and  florid  in  the  style  of  many  of 
its  buildings,  it  is  yet,  in  its  floral  and  arboricul- 
tural  respect,  comparatively  poor.  It  has  no 
flower  or  fruit  market  worth  speaking  of,  con- 
sidering its  importance,  and  few  fruit  shops,  ex- 
cept Boyd  and  Bayues,  above  the  rank  of  a 
"greengrocer"  in  some  second-rate  provincial 
town  in  England.  The  reason  is,  we  suppose, 
as  one  of  the  trade  in  Edinburgh  assured  me, 
that  "  they  won't  buy  "  in  Edinburgh  as  they 
do  in  London  and  other  English  towns.  Tlie 
fruit  growers  in  Scotland  send  their  best  ex- 
amples to  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Brad- 
ford, Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  other  towns.  People 
in  Edinburgh  won't  give  the  price  desired.  And 
although  there  are  many  aristocratic  mansions 
in  the  capital  of  Scotland  inhabited  by  very 
proud  people,  and  magnificent  hotels  patronised 
by  open-handed  tourists,  floral  decorations  and 
window  gardening  appear  to  be  at  a  rather  low 
ebb.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  member  of  the  trade 
in  this  line  could  make  a  living  in  Edinburgh. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  gardens  and  nurseries 
round  the  city,  but  the  Princes  Street  Gardens 
are  the  most  noteworthy  in  that  way  in  the 
town  itself,  and  do  credit  to  the  management, 
but  they  have  a  sooty  aspect,  owing  chiefly  to 
their  forming  the  main  railway  thoroughfare  of 
the  town.  In  East  Princes  Street  Gardens  all  re- 
pose is  completely  destroyed  by  the  ever-hurrying 
trains  of  ! goods  and  coal  waggons  that  rattle 
through  their  very  midst,  or  which  are  being 
shunted  there  continually,  and  forming  the  most 
prominent  objects  to  the  sight.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  several  carpet  beds  on  the  slope  on  the 
old  town  sideof  tbegardens,nearly  infrontof  the 
Royal  Bank — a  noble  structure,  but  it  is  rare 
one  sees  the  bright  bands  of  Feverfew  and  other 
plants  except  through  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
steam  from  the  engines,  and  the  beds  generally 
look  as  if  they  rested  on  a  base  line  of  coalor 
goods  trucks  drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  During 
a  period  of  nearly  tliree  weeks  I  never  saw 
these  beds  under  any  other  aspect,  and  the  effect 
was  incongruous  in  the  extreme.  If  anyone. can 
imagine  a  railway  goods  and  coal  yard  in  the 
centre  of  Regent's  I'ark  Gardens  or  South  Ken- 
sington they  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
prospect  from  the  terrace  opposite  Scott's  Monu- 
ment in  Princes  Street  Gardens.  The  wonder  is 
that  it  has   never  occurred  to  the  corporation. 
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wliicU   lias   always  concerntil  ilself  abnut  the 
aspect  of  tbe  city   it  lias  ,'o  much  reason  to  ]>e 
proud  of,  to  cover  the  railways  out  of  sight, 
which  could  be  easily  done,  owing  to  the  confi- 
guration of   tbe  ground,  and  devote  tbe  whole 
space  to  tbe  garden,  thus  renioving  tbe  greatest 
eyesore  of  tbe  tine  prospect  between  tbe  new 
and  tbe  old  town,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
views  in  Edinburgh.  West  Princes  Street  Gar- 
dens are   a  far  more  agreeable  resort  than  tbe 
East  Gardens,   only  tbe  railway  cuts  them  in 
two  halves   also,   but   there    is    no    coal    yard 
there  and  tbe  line  is  better  bid  by  an  embank- 
ment planted  with  trees.  Here,  too,  the  facilities 
for  tunnelling  the  railway  over  are  even  more 
favourable,  as  tbe  ground  slopes  quickly  down  to 
the  rails  on  both  sides  and  could  easily  be  bridged 
over.   Such    a   state   of   things   would   not   be 
tolerated    in    a   public    garden   in   London   or 
Paris.    Tbe  best   feature   of    both    East    and 
West  Princes    .Street    Gardens    is   tbe    Grass, 
which  is  rich  and  green  and  well  cared  for,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  it.  Very  little  formal  g.irden- 
ing-  is  attempted,  tbe  beds  being  mostly  blkd 
with  shrubs  and  hardy  plants,  but  tbe  latter 
.■night  be  more  varied  and  select.  Carpet  patterns 
have  been  laid  out  round  tbe  trunks  of  some  of 
tbe  larger  trees,  but  with  such  miserable  results 
as   not  to  encourage  further  attempts   of  this 
kind.  In  some  of  tbe  most   notable    examples 
ni'arly  all  tbe  plants  but  the  yellow  Feverfew 
were  quite  dead — killed  by  the  shade  and  drip, 
such  subjects  as  succulents,  &c.,  never  being  in- 
tended to  grow   in  such   situations.  For  some 
reason   or  other  trees    and    shrubs,   excepting 
Hollies,   Aucubas,    Lilacs,   Planes,    Elms,  and 
Thorns  do  not  appear  to  grow  here.  Probably 
the  smoke  from  the  steam  engines  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  for  tbe  smoke  of  tbe  town 
is   not  greater   than   in  some  parts  of  London 
where  vegetation  thrives  better.    On  tbe  slope 
next  to  Princes  .Street  there  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample of  an  Ivy-clad  bank  some  hundred  yards 
in  length  and  deep.  It  is  regularly  carpeted  with 
Ivy  throughout,  with  here  and  there  sheets  of 
Snapdragons  and  Wallflowers,  kc,  growing  up 
through  it  and  flowering  profusely.  Wallflowers 
in  flower  in  September   and   October  are  not 
common,  but  here  they  are  abundant  and  pretty. 
Ivy  is  said  not  to  be  a  good  town  plant,  but  in 
Edinburgh  it  does  well. 

Tue  necessarily  more  formal  gardens  laid  out 
on  tbe  roof  of  tlie  Waverley  iMark.  t  is  a  great 
improvement  oi  the  former  state  of  things  there, 
anl  the  beds  ara  nicely  furnished  and  well  kept. 
The  keeping  is  indeed  the  best  feature  of  all  tbe 
gaidens  a'ong  Princes  Street.  Tbe  freshest  look- 
ing bid  on  the  Waverley  Market  was,  however,  a 
Grass  one,  and  the  only  one  of  tbe  kind  in  the 
garden,  if  we  remember  correctly,  suggesting  a 
further  extension  of  tbe  turf  which  tlirives  so 
■well. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  singular  garden  in  Edin- 
burgh, or  anywhere  else,  is  that  in  .St.  Andrew's 
Square,  ■ndiicb  no  gardener  should  come  away 
without  seeing.  Not-n-ithstanding  tbe  numerous 
able  and  learned  horticultural  bodies  and  asso- 
ciations in  and  about  Edinburgh,  and  horticul- 
tural critics  which  are  constantly  going  and 
comirg,  no  one,  .^o  far  as  we  are  aware  has 
ever  noticed  this  garden,  and  hence  it  has  gone 
on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  ■way,  ju.st  as  if  there 
was  no  garden  but  itself  in  the  -world,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  if  those  who  are  responsible  for  its 
management  bad  never  seen  any  other.  St. 
Andrew's  is  a  noble  square  as  regards  its  building.s, 
extent,  and  spaciousness,  a  veritable  Place  de  la 
Concorde,infact,butthe  remarkable  feature  of  its 
gardens  is  its  trees  and  shrubs.  With  the  excep- 
tion ofafewElms,&c.,theseconsist  exclusively  of 
"Vucubas  and  Hollies — the  common  variety  of  the 
latter  chiefly,  and  all  the  Hollies  without  excep- 


tion are  closely  shorn  by  tbe  shears.  No  particular 
design  has  been  followed,  either  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  tbe  trees  or  the  shearing  of  them.  They 
all  stand  higgledy-piggledy — short  ones  and  tall 
ones  all  mixed  up  indiscriminately,  and  they 
have  only  been  shorn  into  smooth  outline 
according  to  tbe  shape  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  Tbe  effect  is  striking  in  its  way. 
When  looked  at  from  any  of  the  hotel  windows 
of  tbe  square,  each  clump  looks  just  like  a  collec- 
tion of  gigantic  green  molehills  and  Toadstools, 
and  just  about  as  ornamental.  A  more  monstrous 
prospect  in  the  shape  of  a  garden  no  one  ever 
looked  upon,  we  imagine.  We  failed  to  learn 
■nhat  motive  prompted  such  close  and  persistent 
u.se  of  tbe  shears ;  but  it  was  manifest  that 
those  in  charge  could  be  occupied  at  little  else 
but  tbe  shearing  business.  Tliere  are  a  large 
number  of  Hollies,  and  not  one  could  be  seen 
that  bad  not  been  operated  upon,  from  2  ft. 
high  up  to  l'O  ft.,  or  thereabout.  W. 
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Pinguicula  caudata. — This  beautiful  new 
Butterwort  which  we  figured  a  short  time  since  is 
affain  attractively  in  flower,  and  is  even  finer  than 
wlien  our  drawing  was  made.  One  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity about  it  is  that  it  appears  to  have  two 
distinct  flowering  seasons — in  spring  and  autumn. 
At  both  these  periods  the  foliage  is  quite  of  a  dif- 
ferent character ;  in  spring  tlie  leaves  are  short, 
thick,  fleshy,  and  incurved,  forming  a  globose 
rosette  ;  in  summer  and  throughout  tbe  autumn 
till  winter  they  are  broad,  .somewhat  fiat,  and  lie 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant 
srows.  Tbe  flowers  of  the  Kew  plant  are  larger 
tlian  those  produced  in  spring  and  of  a  deeper 
shade  of  violet-purple.  Tliis  beautiful  Butterwort 
may  be  compared  with  the  lovely  Masdevallia 
Lindeni  or  Harr3'ana,  which  it  strongly  resembles, 
and  being  floriferous  and  lasting  in  perfection  as 
long  a  time  is  equally  desirable,  and,  moreover,  it 
can  be  successfuily  grown  under  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Masdevallias. 

Oxalis  luteola.— This  is  a  veritable  little 
gem,  and  thougli  one  of  an  exceptionally  numerous 
genus,  is  quite  distinct  from  any  even  in  a  botani- 
cal sense,  and  abundanth'so  from  a  garden  stand- 
point. It  is  dwarf  in  growth,  tbe  foliage  growing 
in  a  dense  deep  gTccn  tuft,  and  the  blossoms, 
large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  .are  like  cups  of 
white  and  gold.  As  to  its  hardiness,  we  have  had 
no  experience,  but  it  is  now  beautifully  in  flower 
in  tbe  open  borders  at  tbe  Halo  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham.  Jlr.  Ware,  we  believe,  introduced  it  a 
few  years  ago,  and,  if  not  new,  it  is  very  rare  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge.  It  is  a  pretty  plant, 
and  one  that  everyone  fond  of  plants  of  alpine 
growth  would  desire  to  pfissess. 

Lasiandra   macrantha  planted  out.— 

Tbe  advantage  of  planting  out  in  borders  of  good 
soil  such  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  as  aie 
most  commonly  grov.n  in  pots  is  exemplified  in 
a  striking  manner  in  Mr.  Joad's  garden  at 
Wimbledon.  In  one  of  his  large  span-rooted 
houses  this  beautiful  ^lolastomad  forms  a  large 
.symmetrically  spreading  bush,  and  is  now  covered 
with  lovely  rich  purple  flowers,  some  'i  in.  or  i  in. 
across.  Tbe  luxuriance  of  tbe  foliage  and  tbe  plant 
altogether  indicates  that  such  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment suits  it  better  than  being  cramped  in  a  pot, 
and  the  plants  possess  a  finer  appearance  when 
grown  in  such  a  manner. 

Double  Pyrethruma  are  very  fine  now 
from  plants  divided  in  .•\pril  l.ast  and  transferred 
to  the  open  ground  from  pots  in  June.  As  autumn- 
flowering  border  plants  they  have  few  rivals,  there 
being  great  variety  of  colour  amongst  them,  and 
abundance  of  bloom.  We  have  bad  blooms  of  them 
for  quite  four  months,  and  even  this  length 
of  time  might  easily  by  a  little  ingenuity  be  ex- 
tended to  six  montbs. — J.Jenkiks,  C/iar'l  VaUry 
j\'tirscrics,  JJirminij/ium. 


Ne'W  Holland  Daisy. — Yittadenia  austra- 
lis  is  nosv  called  Erigeron  mucronatum ;  it  is 
a  dwarf,  busby  plant  which  flowers  long  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  too.  It  is  hardy  enough 
on  sandy  soils,  and  comes  to  us  from  Highclero 
full  of  flowers. 

Cassia  Sophora.— One  of  the  showiest  of 
climbing  jjlants  at  Kew  in  flower  is  this  yellow 
flowered  shrub,  a  large  plant  of  which  is  trained 
to  the  roof  of  the  conservator}-  (No.  4).  It  bears 
its  flowers  in  loose  clusters,  which  hang  gi-acefuUy 
on  slender  twigs.  It  is  a  plant  well  worth  culti- 
vating in  the  greenhouse,  as  it  flowers  at  a  season 
when  all  kinds  of  bloom  are  acce])table. 

Ri'vina  flava. — Tbe  red-berried  species  of 
Ifivina  (K.  liuniilisand  tinctoria)  are  now  tolerably 
well  known  and  cultivated,  but  not  so  R.  flava, 
which  has  yellow  berries  and  quite  as  attractive  as 
either  of  the  others,  and  moreover  appears  to  have 
a  tendency  to  bear  fr-uit  in  greater  profusion.  In 
one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew  some  plants  of  this 
sjiecies  are  truly  ornamental. 

Aralia  spinoea  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens.— We  have  noticed  with  pleasureduring  the 
past  few  weeks  a  specimen  of  this  handsome  shrub 
in  flower  in  the  gardens  at  Kensington  I'al.ace.  The 
ample  glos.sy  leaves  and  form  of  flowers  shown 
by  the  plant  make  it  a  very  noble  ornament  of 
the  autumnal  garden.  As  J!r.  Gibson  says,  it  is  one 
of  tbe  best  hardy  things  we  have  in  fine-leaved 
plants,  and  very  little  grown. 

Androsace  lanuginosa.— This  is  the  most 
persistent  flowerer  of  the  whole  family  in  culti- 
vation. Even  now  we  observe  at  Kew  that  some 
plants  still  bear  neat  little  beads  of  Verbena-like 
flowers.  Now  that  tbe  rock  garden  is  well  nigh 
bare  of  bloom,  it  is  well  to  give  special  care  to 
those  plants  that  flower  well  in  autumn  and  this 
little  Himalayan  Androsace  is  one  of  those  that 
would  well  repay  attention. 

Helianthus  giganteus.  —  This  is  the 
noblest  of  the  many  perennial  Composites  in 
flower  at  Kew.  Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  has 
yellow  flowers,  but  being  borne  aloft  on  .stems  8  ft. 
to  10  ft.  high,  the  plant  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from,  itsoongenors.  Among  a  large  num- 
ber of  species  where  there  is  such  a  strong  family 
likeness  throughout  the  ■whole  number,  it  is  well 
to  have  tbe  most  distinct,  and  this  species  should 
be  in  the  selection. 

Hsemanthuscoccineus.— Withnewplants 
constant!}' engaging  attention  cultivators  are  apt 
to  neglect  such  as  arc  old  and  well  tried.  Here  is 
a  case  in  point.  One  of  the  oldest  of  our  Cape 
bulbous  plants,  beautiful  and  attractive  in  every 
way,  is  seldom  seen  or  heard  of,  its  place  being 
taken  l\v  much  inferior  plants.  .■\t  Kew  in  one  of  tbe 
cool  houses  there  is  a  grand  specimen  of  it  bearing  a 
dozen  or  so  of  its  short  flower-stems  terminated  by 
a  dense  bead  of  bright  red  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
easiest  plants  to  grow. 

Justicia  carnea. — This  welcome  autumn- 
flowering  stove  plant  is  now  valuable  in  enliven- 
ing the  stages  in  the  I'alm  house  and  other  stoves 
at  Kew,  where  it  is  distinguished  by  various 
names,  both  generic  and  specific,  but  under  tbe 
above  name  no  doubt  it  will  always  be  known  in 
gardens  generally.  There  are  several  varieties  re- 
presented in  tbe  Kew  collection,  one  called  mag- 
nifica  being  particularly  fine.  No  garden  with  a 
stove  house  should  be  without  such  .a  beautiful 
plant  as  this,  .as  it  is  easily  managed  and  never 
disappoints. 

Crataegus  Lselandi. — This  is  one  of  the 
evergreen  Thorns,  a  variety  of  the  Fire  Thorn  (C. 
I'yracantba),  but  much  superior  in  many  respects 
even  to  such  a  fine  shrub  as  that.  It  is  neater  in 
growth,  has  larger  and  more  effective  berries,  and, 
what  is  most  valuable  of  all,  it  berries  freely  in  a 
small  state.  This  character  is  well  exemplified  in 
Jlessrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  M'ood,  where 
there  are  large  breadths  of  both  kinds  side 
by  side.  Tbe  Tyracantha  has  no  berries,  while 
L;elandi  is  furnished  with  many  bright  clusters  on 
plants  only  about  a  foot  high.'  Such  a  desirable 
sbrub  will  be  found  valuable  not  only  for  walls 
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like  the  other,  but  for  planting  with  otlier  dwarf 
evergreen  shrubs,  which  is  now  happily  becoming 
much  practised. 

The  finest  St.  John's  "Worts  that  flower  in 
autumn  are  Hypericum  oblongifolium  and  patu- 
lum,  two  handsome  shrubs  thai,  merit  a  place  in 
every  garden.  The  first  is  the  showiest,  as  the 
flowers  are  larger,  more  cup-shaped,  and  of  a 
richer  tone  of  golden  yellow,  but  patulum  is  a 
more  profuse  flowerer,  which  in  a  great  measure 
compensates  for  the  size  of  the  blooms.  It  grows 
from  1  ft.  to  1^  ft.  high,  while  oblongifolium 
grow.s  3  ft.  or  more  in  height.  They  are  both  hardy, 
are  excellent  for  cutting,  and  thrive  in  any  com- 
mon soil. 

Dietes  bicolor. — Every  one  must  feel  satis- 
fied with  the  beauty  of  this  Cape  Iridaceous  plant, 
when  we  see  it  so  finely  in  flower  as  it  now  is  in 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  flourishing  with  little 
or  no  trouble  taken  with  it.  A  plant  of  it  planted 
out  in  the  border  in  a  light  spot  has  been  flower- 
ing more  or  less  continuously  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, and  now  it  is  still  in  that  condition.  The 
flowers  are  extremely  handsome,  being  some  i  in. 
across,  pure  white,  with  a  fine  marking  of  vio- 
let-purple, and  spots  of  bright  yellow.  Their  only 
fault  is  that  they  are  rather  fugitive,  but  their 
profusion  amply  compensates  for  that. 

Zauschneria  californica.— In  some  of  the 
gardens  and  nurseries  about  London  this  showy 
Californian  plant  is  now  highly  attractive.  At  ]\Ir. 
Joad's,  Wimbledon  Park,  it  has  so  persistently  at- 
tained a  foothold  in  the  rock  garden  as  to  become 
almost  a  troublesome  weed,  for  it  sends  out  its 
underground  stems  widely  in  all  directions,  and 
so  the  plant  soon  forms  a  spreading  mass.  The 
bright  vermilion  flowers  have  an  extremely  fine 
effect  in  the  rock  garden  at  this  season,  and  every- 
where in  the  south  and  more  favoured  counties 
where  it  would  be  quite  hardy  it  should  be  en- 
couraged. It  may  be  propagated  freely  in  spring 
and  autumn  by  detaching  the  semi-rooted  branches. 

Clematis  Flammula  and  Traveller's 
Joy. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  combinations 
we  ever  remember  seeing  of  these  two  twining 
Clematises  is  that  on  the  porch  of  the  gardener's 
cottage  at  Grasmere,  B3'fleet.  j\Ir.  Stevens  inten- 
tionally planted  the  two  near  each  other  so  that 
they  might  intertwine.  The  happiest  result  was 
thus  effected,  for  w-hile  the  Traveller's  Joy  is  laden 
with  its  tufts  of  feathery  seeds,  the  Flammula  is 
flowering  profusely  with  its  pure  white  flowers, 
and  this  effect  continues  till  late  in  autumn.  No 
doubt  C.  Viticella,  montana,  and  others  would 
thrive  together  in  a  similar  manner  and  produce 
a  beautiful  picture. 

Cup  flower  (Scypanthus  elegans).— This  is 
a  beautiful  half  -  hardy  climbing  annual  from 
Chili,  valuable  for  trailing  over  a  trellis  or  against 
a  wall.  It  is  a  slender  plant  with  forked  stems, 
from  5  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  The  leaves  are  deeply  cut, 
which  enhances  the  graceful  appearance  of  the 
plant.  The  flowers  produced  singly  in  the  forks  of 
the  branches  are  cup-like  in  shape,  and  of  a  bright 
golden  yellow,  with  fine  red  spots  inside.  It  blooms 
profusely  from  August  till  October,  and  is  easily 
cultivated  in  rich  light  soil,  treated  as  a  half- 
hardy  annual.  It  is  now  an  object  of  striking 
beauty  in  Jlr.  Joad's  garden  at  Oakfield,  Wimble- 
don Park. 

Gazania   pinnata   integrifolia.— Under 

this  name  there  is  in  flower  on  the  rockery  at  Kew 
a  plant  quite  distinct  from  the  better  known 
G.  ringens,  and  as  pretty.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  form  a  symmetrical  tuft.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  is  a  shining- deep  green,  the 
under  silvery.  The  flowers  are  about  1 J  in.  across, 
and  bright  yellow. 

Crataegus  Crus-galli  var.  ovalifolia.— 

This  is  now  a  striking  object  at  Kew,  where  several 
fine  specimens  may  be  seen  in  all  the  glorious 
colours  of  autumn's  painting.  In  the  distance  the 
richly  marked  leaves  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
flowers.  Yellow  and  red,  and  almost  every  shade 
of  these  colours  have  taken  the  place  of  the  bright 


green  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tree, 
and  these,  with  the  lower  green  ground,  combine 
to  produce  a  brilliant  picture  most  telling  in 
effect  when  surrounded  by  the  green  of  taller  trees. 
The  large  bunches  of  red  berries,  too,  of  this 
species  add  not  a  little  to  its  beauty. — B. 


Musa  Ensetein  Hyde  Park.— We  were  surprised 
at  the  vigour  and  freshuess  of  a  number  of  young  plants  of 
this  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  first  day  of  October.  It  is 
certainly  beyond  all  other  phints  in  giving  a  distinct 
tropical  aspect  in  gardens  in  the  southern  counties,  where 
it  may  be  grown  well. 

The  Great  Bed  of  sub-tropical  plants,  edged  by 
.Siebold's  Plantain  Lily,  to  which  we  before  called  attention 
as  the  finest  in  the  parks  this  year,  was,  if  possible,  more 
picturesque-looking  during  the  past  weelc  than  in  the 
summer.  The  Musa  and  Palms  in  the  centre  were  quite 
fresh,  bold  and  novel  in  habit,  in  the  first  week  in  October. 

■  Sin^Oar  Dahlia  sport.— Messrs.  Hender  send  us 
from  Plymouth  a  bloom  of  a  double  D.ahlia  in  which  .all  the 
florets  hare  two  or  more  minor  florets  within  them,  which 
give  the  bloom  a  singular  appearance,  though  it  is  not  so 
apparent  at  first  sight. 

Calliopsis  tinctoria. — One  of  the  brightest  flowers  of 
autumn  is  this  ohl  annual,  and  well  worthy  of  careful 
culture. 


FEMALE  LABOUR  IN  GARDENS. 

Mr.  T.  Smith's  remarks  under  this  head  (p.  3.39) 
will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest  by  many.  We 
know  that  in  the  work  of  arranging  flowers,  pro- 
pagating, &c.,  female  labour  would  be  useful,  and 
we  have  even  evidence  of  what  may  be  done  in  a 
garden  wholly  under  the  direction  of  women ; 
female  labour,  too,  may  be  utilised  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  market  gardens.  In  Kent  the  gathering  of 
fruit  is  mostly  done  by  women.  Beginning  with 
green  Gooseberries,  they  follow  on  with  Currants, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits 
until  the  end  of  the  season.  Many  are  now  em- 
ployed picking  Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Kent  women  even  gather  Cherries, 
Damsons,  and  other  fruits  that  require  long  lad- 
ders to  reach  them.  Hop  -  tying,  picking,  &c., 
another  industry  generally  associated  with  fruit 
farming,  affords  employment  for  women,  and  if 
they  can  satisfactorily  perform  such  work  as  that 
just  described,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  women  being  employed  profitably 
in  many  of  the  lighter  branches  of  gardening  in 
private  places.  But  in  advocating  female  labour 
we  are  met  with  the  rejoiner  that  there  is  not 
work  enough  for  the  men.  This  in  one  sense  is 
true,  for  the  land  is  in  many  parts  slowly  but 
surely  going  back  to  its  primitive  condition. 
There  will  be,  however,  room  enough  and  work 
enough  for  all  as  soon  as  the  shackles  that  fetter 
land  are  removed,  and  in  growing  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  market  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for 
our  improvement  before  we  can  lay  any  claim  to 
excellence.  J.  G. 

Zinton. 

SOILS  FOR  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

In  The  Gaeden  (p.  341)  I  notice  a  paragraph  on 
this  subject.  My  experience  of  alpines  and  the 
soils  best  suited  to  them  is  that  nine-tenths  of 
them  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary  well-drained  soil 
which  is  composed  of  loam  of  ordinary  character, 
leaf  mould,  andsand.  Some  suppose  that  rock  plants 
will  only  grow  on  rockeries,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
one  which  debars  many  from  making  an  attempt 
to  cultivate  them.  I  have  grown  alpines  success- 
fully in  an  ordinary  bed  4  ft.  wide  and  40  ft.  long, 
the  occupants  being  such  plants  as  Omphalodes 
Lucilife,  Onosma  taurica  and  0.  echioides,  Pin- 
guiculas,  Saxifraga  Burseriana,  S.  juniperifolia, 
Saponaria  ca^spitosa,  Dryas,  Daphne  rupestris, 
various  Primulas,  Hutchinsia  alpina  and  H. 
brevicaulis,  Dianthus  alpinus,  D.  Fischeri,  D.  ne- 
glectus,  and  others ;  therefore  I  think  such  a  cata- 
logue as  that  to  which  Mr.  Whitehead  alludes 
much  too  complicated,  and  that  a  catalogue  sim- 
plifying matters  would  render  greater  service. 
When  people  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  choice 
alpines  will  thrive  in  the  front  row  of  a  border 
and  under  conditions  similar  to  those  under 
which    ordinary    bedding    plants   will    succeed^ 


the  demand  for  them  will  increase ;  but  if  we  in- 
sist on  having  a  rockery  for  them  and  various 
mixtures  of  soils,  many  will  gravely  shake  their 
heads  and  relinquish  tlie  attempt.  In  the  list  quoted 
(p.  341)  Drosera  is  put  down  as  needing  retentive 
or  clay  soil,  but  I  wonder  how  many  grow  it  in 
that  material.  Our  native  Sundew  is  generally  lo- 
cated in  damp  and  shade  in  Sphagnum  Moss.  A 
mixture  which  I  find  to  answer  well,  and  to  which 
the  plants  take  most  readily,  is  old  potting  soil 
which  has  been  laid  by  for  a  year,  having  been 
turned  over  once  or  twice  to  sweeten.  This  I  use 
largely  for  potting  and  making  up  beds,  and  with 
good  results.  I  also  use  occasionally  the  ashes 
from  burnt  rubbish,  kept  dry,  and  sown  thickly  on 
the  surface  previous  to  planting ;  this  helps  to  keep 
off  the  slugs.  E.  Jenkiss, 
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SCAKBOROUGH  LILY  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

— One  of  the  handsomest  and  brightest  trusses 
of  this  that  we  have  seen  comes  from  Eastcott, 
near  Pinner,  with  the  following  note  from  Mr. 
Kingsmill.  "Why,"  he  asks,  "  is  not  the  Scar- 
borough Lily  (Vallota  purpurea)  more  used  in 
gardens  than  it  is  .P  It  is  one  of  the  half-hardy 
things  that  does  much  better  planted  out  than 
in  pot.s.  I  speak  from  experience,  having  tried  it 
for  years.  The  spike  sent  will  show  that  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  much  brighter,  and  the 
leaves  darker  than  those  of  plants  under  glass, 
while  the  growth  is  altogether  stronger.  This 
morning  there  were  over  fifty  flowers  out.  After 
the  first  sharp  frost  a  few  degrees  does  not  even 
injure  the  flowers;  the  bulbs  are  taken  up, 
packed  closely  in  a  box,  and  kept  fairly  dry  and 
free  from  frost  through  the  winter.  We  plant 
them  out  about  the  middle  of  May."  Certainly 
there  could  be  few  more  welcome  sights  than  a 
group  of  this  bright  plant  on  a  lawn.  We  are 
sure  many  will  follow  our  correspondent  in  this 
excellent  plan. 

* 

Vitus  heterophylla. — Long  anl  fragile 
shoots  of  this  most  graceful  and  charmingly 
dotted  and  variegated  Mne  come  to  us  from 
Bitton,  where  it  seems  to  grow  more  freely  than 
in  the  London  district.  Killed  down  every  year, 
it  comes  up  as  a  herbaceous  plant,  and  is  a  sin- 
gularly beautiful  Vine  for  banks  or  rock  gardens 
or  raised  borders.  It  would  be  pretty,  too,  trail- 
ing among  or  over  dwarf  shrubs. 

EuoNYMUS  fLATiFOLius. — Bright  bunches  of 

this  from  Mr.  Ellacombe,  who  praises  it  for  the 

fine  colour  of  its  fruit,  looked  at  in  almost  any 

light  or  aspect  on  the  tree.  On  the  table  it  is  no 

less  attractive,  and  the  berries  and  leaves  last 

well.  Mr.  William  Paul  has  also  lately  called 

our  attention  to  the  value  of  this  tree,  and  we 

hope  soon  to  publish  a  life-size  engraving  of  it. 

Although    not    a    new  thing,   it    is    one    the 

acquaintance  of  which  many  people  have  yet  to 

make. 

* 

Drummond's  phlox. — One  of  the  handsomest 
things  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  is  the 
variety  of  this  Phlox  called  '\  ictoria,  deep, 
splendid  crimson-scarlet.  This  came  to  us  from 
Highclere  on  October  4,  fresh  and  full  of  bloom 
as  a  spring  flower.  It  must  be  very  fine  where 
properly  used.  It  suggests  what  we  ought  to  do 
in  a  great  many  cases  where  plants  vary  much  ; 
instead  of  going  in  so  much  for  variegated  and 
spotted  sorts,  which  give  a  dingy  or  indefinite 
effect,  it  would  be  well  to  select  tine  self-coloured 
races  like  this.  The  colours  of  the  finer  Pelar- 
goniums at  this  time  of  year  in  the  open  air  are 
dull,  indeed,  compared  to  this.  Like  other  forms 
of  the  same  old  annual,  it  has  peculiar  merit  for 
the  decoration  of  flower  gardens  in  autumn. 
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The  spindle  trek. — This  comes  to  us  as 
well-laden  bunches  from  Highclere  ;  and  really 
fine  as  the  larger  species  is,  one  cannot  say  too 
much  for  the  British  one  when  full  of  fruit. 
We  have  noticed  the  foliage  of  tliis  tree  takes 
on  the  most  splendid  colour  in  certain  situations, 
and  hope  it  is  generally  so. 

Thorn  berries. — IIow  handsome  the  berries 
of  the  various  liinds  of  Thorn  are  now  !  They  are 
among  the  trees  that  go  to  make  the  autumn 
garden  so  full  of  fine  colour,  that  is  to  say, 
where  there  is  a  tree  garden  as  rich  as  one  could 

wish. 

* 

Hydrangea   paniculata   grandifloba. — 

This  noble  shrub  seems  to  do  everywhere,  and 

now  comes  to  us  from  Ilighclere,  where  on  the 

hills  it  flowers  a  little  later  than  about  London. 

It  lasts  a  long  time  iu  bloom.   Some  degree  of 

careful  cultuie  and  thinning  of  the  shoots  of  old 

plants  would  be  necessary  with  this  if  we  wish 

to  keep  up  the  supply  of  tine  large  spikes  of 

flowers. 

* 

CeANOTHI'S  GLOIRE  DE  VERSAILLES. — LoVcly 

bunches  of  this  from  Ilighclere.  It  is  like  a  re- 
fined Lilac  at  first  sight.  We  can  give  no  idea 
of  the  delicate  colour.  A  good  bush  of  it  affords 
no  end  of  flowers  for  cutting.  It  is  a  precious 
busli  for  a  wall. 

Trop.bolum  tuberosum. — The  flowers  of  this 
where  it  blooms  well  add  a  novel  charm  to  the 
autumn  garden,  its  colour  is  so  fine  and  deep. 
Specimens  come  to  us  from  Mr.  Kingsmill,  who 
succeeds  remarkably  well  with  it.  We  believe  it 
is  grown  extensively  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  nursery 
at  Reading. 

The  white  chimney  campanula.  —  A 
lovely  pure  white  star-like  flower  with  the 
blooms  '2  in.  across.  It  is  the  white  form  of 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  well  grown  one  of 
the  grand  plants  of  autumn.  One  ought  to  see 
it  oftener  in  a  mixed  border  worthy  of  the  name. 
Pyramids  of  this  and  the  blue  form  (>  ft.  high 
are  things  worth  seeing.  It  is,  considering  the 
tine  form,  strong  plants,  and  the  length  of  the 
blooming  period  the  most  valuable  of  tlie  Cam- 
panulas, particularly  to  those  who  know  how 

to  place  it  happily.  Piom  Mr.  lIo.ss. 

• 

Guelder  rose  leaves. — .\mong  a  variety 
of  the  leaves  of  trees  that  colour  in  the  autumn 
sent  us  from  Ilighclere,  the  very  tinest,  richest, 
and  most  varied  thing  is  the  Guelder  Rose.  It 
has  often  struck  us  tliat  the  colour  of  trees  in 
America  and  the  colour  in  lOngland  is  not  so 
very  different  after  all.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
predominance  of  certain  types  remarkable  for 
their  high  colour,  and  it  is  "quite  possible  in  this 
country  by  making  a  careful  selection  and  by 
having  enough  of  each  effective  kind  grouped 
or  otherwise  to  let  us  see  more  of  this  strange 
leaf  glory  of  the  autumn.  Of  course  the  common 
shrubbery  "dotting"  of  fine  things,  as  starved 
single  specimens,  does  a  good  deal  to  prevent  us 
seeing  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

The  violet  primrose  in  October. — A 
batch  of  a  dozen  heads  of  the  lovely  rich  violet 
Ilimalavan  Primrose  (Primula  capitata),  which 
we  think  by  far  the  most  precious  gain  in  Prim- 
roses of  the  past  dozen  years.  Apart  from  the 
rich  and  singular  beauty  of  colour,  it  flowers 
long  in  .summer  after  most  of  tlie  Primroses  are 
past,  and  now  we  have  proof  that  it  flowers 
abundantly  iu  autumn.  It  has,  in  bunches,  the 
most  delicate  odour  of  lilac.  The  colour  is  so 
deep   and  rich   a   violet  that    we    think    the 


English  name  Violet  Primrose  may  be  fittingly 
given  it.  It  comes  to  us  from  Messrs.  Dicksons 
and  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  who  say 
the  flowers  are  gathered  from  "  a  batch  of  1000 
plants,  which  have  been  flowering  for  nearly 
three  months,  and  are  still  very  beautiful  out-of- 
doors,  and  likely  to  continue  should  the  weather 
permit.  Why  should  this  not  be  better  known 
and  more  extensively  cultivated  ?''  Why,  indeed  ! 
We  should  say  if  many  of  our  readers  could  see 
■so  fine  a  plant,  and  obtain  good  plants  of  it  at 
a  moderate  price,  they  would  be  glad  to  secure  it. 
« 

From  glasnevin  Mr.  Moore  sends  us  a 
welcome  box  of  autumn  flowers,  among  them 
some  beautiful  ones.  The  true  pure  white 
Garland  Elower  (Iledychium  coronarium)  with 
fragrant  blossoms  is  equal  to  a  good  white 
Orchid,  and  by  the  way  the  single  blossoms  are 
not  at  all  unlike  those  of  some  of  the  larger 
Odontoglossums.  Mr.  Moore  says  of  it,  "  Iledy- 
chium coronarium  is  a  grand  plant  clothed  with 
elegant  green  leaves  from  the  top  of  the  tall 
stems  to  the  pot,  each  stem  being  terminated  by 
a  cluster  of  pure  white  deliciously  fragrant 
blossoms.  As  soon  as  they  fade  others  spring 
from  the  base  of  the  bracts  beside  them,  and  so 
it  continues  for  about  a  month,  scenting  the 
whole  house.  It  requires  warm  treatment." 
* 

Cassia  as  a  pillar  plant. — Another  beau- 
tiful plant  is  Cassia  Sophora,  known  at  Glas- 
nevin as  Cham;efistula  Iscvigata.  It  lias  loose 
clusters  of  golden  yellow  blossoms  and  abundant 
rich  green  leaves.  Of  it  Mr.  IMoore  speaks  highly. 
It  is  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  If  trained 
against  a  wall  or  pillar  and  frequently  cut  back 
it  produces  during  the  twelve  months  a  prof u 
sion  of  its  clear  yellow  flowers. 

Abutilon  vexillarium. — Mr.  Moore  says  : 
"It  is  quite  hardy  against  a  wall  where  it  has 
stood  for  several  years."  The  sprays  sent  are 
beautiful,  and  show  well  what  a  good  climate 
Glasnevin  has  for  plants  that  unfortunately  are 
too  tender  for  most  parts  of  England. 
« 

The    JAPANESE    MONKSHOOD     AND     ZAUSCH- 

neria. —  Two  of  the  finest  open-air  flowers 
come  with  these  ;  one  a  Japanese,  the  other  a 
Californian.  Theformer,  Aconitum  japonicum,is 
not  only  the  finest  of  the  Monkshoods,  but  has 
the  good  quality  of  flowering  freely  in  autumn. 
The  Californian  belongs  to  the  Fuchsia  family; 
has  long  wreaths  of  brilliant  vermilion  flowers 
1  in.  long.  Its  name  is  Zausclmeria  californica, 
and  is  one  of  the  plants  that  delights  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Ireland,  though  in  some  of  our  more 
favoured  localities  it  flourishes  well.  It  loves 
best  a  warm  or  a  limestone  soil. 
* 

Canary  creeper. — The  one  faithful  plant 
that  is  always  good  and  always  at  home  in  cot- 
tage or  castle  gardens.  It  is  most  welcome  from 
Ilighclere  with  many  rarer  things  and  beautiful 
in  the  cut  state  with  its  delicately  pale  leaves 
and  buds  opening  into  the  autumn.  Its  colour  goes 
very  well  near  the  Ceanothus  before  alluded  to. 
* 

Anemones  from  st.  bridgid. — A  surprising 
bunch  of  Anemones,  all  double  and  semi-double, 
on  the  tith  October  with  the  following  note: 
"I  send  you  a  bunch  of  -Vnemonea  grown  from 
my  own  seed  cown  last  April.  When  all  the 
summer  flowers  are  fading  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
a  whole  company  of  bright  blossoms  rising  from 
the  brown  earth  to  light  and  cheer  us  through 
the  dark  days  of  winter.  The  Anemones  have 
been  in  flower  with  me  since  the  commencement 
of  September.  The  storm  and  rain  damaged 
them  so  that  I  could  not  find  a  bouquet  of  per- 


fect blossoms  to  send  you  until  a  week  of  fine 
weatherhadbroughtupfreshones.— St.  Bridgid 
Hill  of  Jlouth. 

(Chinese  pinks. — These,  beautifully  mottled 
and  eyed,  and  deep  in  colour,  are  sent  by  Mr. 
Ross  who  grows  them  well.  They  are  also 
flowers  of  rare  beauty  in  autumn,  and  capable, 
tastefully  placed,  of  doing  duty  that  is  now 
often  given  to  Inferior  plants.  A  bed  of  them  at 
this  season  with  some  tall  autumnal  flowers 
gi-owing  here  and  there  througli  it  would  be 
very  pretty,  but  then  they  are  worth  growing 
for  their  own  sakes. 

Autumn  crocuses. — The  day  seems  coming 
when  the  autumn  will  have  many  of  the  charms 
of  spring.  Among  these  may  be  counted  the 
autumn  Crocuses,  some  of  which  came  from  Mr. 
Kingsmill.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  species 
which  bloom  in  the  autumn,  and  no  doubt  the 
rarest  of  them  will  soon  be  obtainable  for  our 
gardens.  Fittingly  placed,  they  will  be  lovely. 
Mr.  Maw  is  working  hard  at  his  noble  mono- 
graph of  the  genus,  which  will  be  beautifully 
illustrated.  Its  publication  will  put  the  history 
of  this  long  neglected  and,  to  garden  lovers,  ob- 
scure genus  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 
• 

As  the  long  nights  come  quickly  upon  us, 
and  the  autumn  rains  beat  down,  no  plants 
make  so  brave  a  fight  as  the  very  numerous  host 
known  under  the  head  of  alpine  and  rock  plants, 
many  of  which,  like  the  mossy  Saxifrage, 
assume  their  deepest  and  richest  verdure  about 
this  season.  Our  native  Primroses  seem  inclined 
to  keep  them  company  this  year,  and  we  are 
charmed  with  a  bunch  of  the  common,  and 
various  coloured,  and  white  Primroses,  sitting 
cosily  in  their  own  soft  green  leaves  from  Mr. 
George  Muirhead,  near  Berwick.  It  is  only  a 
few  months  since  we  had  rich  bunches  of  them 
from  Bedfordshire  and  from  Mr.  Brockbank.  If 
we  consider  the  long  time  during  which  these 
plants  bloom,  we  cannot  begrudge  them  any 
attention  we  can  give  them  in  the  way  of  culture 
or  favourable  places  to  grow  in.  Mr.  Muirliead 
also  sends  Auriculas,  but  these  do  not  seem  to 
like  tlie  October  day,  and  are  not  so  pretty  as 
the  Primroses,  not"  having  their  full  natural 
colours.  The  double  Daisies,  however,  like  the 
Primroses,  are  good,  and  so  are  the  rock  Roses, 
and    the    little    red-.spined    Acscna,    and    the 

Cvclamens. 

# 

A  beautiful  wre.vth  of  white  flowers  is 
that  of  the  white  Lapagerla,  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  Cliad  Valley  Nurseries  at  Birmingham. 
Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  its  grace,  except  a 
wreath  of  Snowdrops,  and  that  is  faraway  from 
being  typical  of  it.  lias  it  been  tried  in  the  open 
air  vet  r'  and  if  so,  does  it  make  as  good  a 
struggle  as  the  red  form  does  in  the  southern 
counties  here  and  there  ? 


October  flowers.— I  send  you  a  small  box 
containing  some  of  my  latest  and  earliest  alpines 
ice,  also  a  bunch  of  Victoria  Regina  Violets,  which 
I  gathered  here  this  morning  from  the  open  ground 
I  bad  the  Violets  in  fine  bunches  all  last  winter 
and  spring,  except  during  the  very  severe  frost, 
by  transplanting  prepared  plants  into  a  cold  frame 
in  the  usual  way  in  the  month  of  September.  The 
Cyclamen  hcderajfolium  is  veiy  beautiful  on  my 
rock  border  at  present.  Its  leaves  are  just  coming 
up  above  the  ground.  Aca?na  microphylla  is  a  very 
peculiar  looking  and  interesting  plant.  Its  spines 
cover  about  a  square  foot  or  more  of  the  rock  bor- 
der. We  have  had  dreadful  harvest  weather  here. 
The  corn  in  many  cases  is  sprouting  in  the  sheaves, 
and  very  little  is  yet  in  the  stackyard,  but  the 
small  rock  flowers  enjoy  it.— G.  M.,  Benckhhire. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 


THE  PLANE   TREES. 

The  Plane  tree  (Platanus),  according;  to  authors 
learned  in  the  classics,  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
■word  meauino;  broad,  doubtless  in  allusion  to  the 
■wide  spreading  habit  of  the  branches,  and  the 
diffusi-ve  shade  made  by  the  tree  ^vhen  in  full 
leaf.  The  genus  is  a  small  one,  onl}'  t-wo  dis- 
tinct species  being  kno^n'n 
in  Britain,  viz.,  the 
Eastern  Plane  (Plata- 
Dus  orientalis)  and  the 
Western  Plane  (Plata- 
nus  occidentalis).  The 
Oriental  Plane  is  un- 
doubtedly indigenous  to 
Persia,  and  is  said  liy 
some  authorities  to  be 
also  a  native  of  South- 
ern Europe.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  supposed 
to  have  been  originally 
introduced  into  Greece 
and  other  parts  of  the 
Levant,  &c.,  from  Wes- 
tern Asia.  There  is  no  re- 
cord of  it  occupying  any 
extensive  tracts  of  land  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is 
found  growing  in  small 
groups  or  singly,  aud 
mostly  in  alluvial  plains. 
In  such  positions  it  is  re- 
corded to  have  acquired 
gigantic  d'meusions.  It 
appears  to  have  been 
held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem from  a  very  early 
period  on  account  of  the 
ample  and  refreshing 
shade  v\^liich  its  massive 
head  afforded  to  the 
natives  of  sunny  climes. 
It  is  true  no  tree  gives 
a  more  delightful  shade 
in  summer ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  admits  the 
sun's  rays  more  freely 
among  its  boughs  in 
winter.  We  have  records 
from  old  ■writers  that 
enormous  Plane  trees 
gladdened  the  eyes  tf 
the  ancients,  and  who 
seem  to  have  almost 
worshipped  them.  It  is 
wi-itten  that  one  gigantic 
specimen  so  delighted 
Xerxes  when  he  invaded 
Greece  that  he  encircled 
it  ■with  a  collar  of  gold, 
and  covered  it  with 
gems,  necklaces,  scarfs, 
bracelets,  and  other 
riches,  and  spent  some 
days  beneath  its    shade, 

a  circumstance  ■n'hich  is  said  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  .subsequent  defeat  of  the  mighty 
armament  of  the  Persian  king.  AN'iieu  he  wa"s 
forced  to  part  from  the  tree  he  caused  a  figure 
of  it  to  be  stamped  on  a  medal  of  gold  ■nhich  he 
continually  wore  about  him.  Another  colossal 
tree  in  Arcadia  remarkable  for  its  great  beauly 
and  ample  shade  was  supposed  to  be  1300  years 
old  when  seen  by  Pausanias.  This  tree  is  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  the  husband  of  Helen. 
The  famous  Lician  Plane  had  a  room  in  it  of 
81  ft.  in  compass,  and  was  so  glorious  a  tree 
that  the  governor  of  that  province  used  to  feast 
his  whole  retinue  in  it.  The  celebrated  Plane  at 


Buyukdere,  in  Turkey,  was  said  to  be  more  than 
2000  years  old  when  measured  in  It^Sl  ;  it  was 
then  141  ft.  in  girth  at  the  base,  and  its  head 
covered  PJOft.  in  diameter.  There  is  somedoubt, 
liowe\er,  whether  this  tree  should  be  considered  a 
single  tree,  as  it  had  sprung  from  a  decayed  stool, 
and  had  united  several  stems  in  one  at  the  base. 
The  enormous  I'lane  known  to  travellers  in  Al- 
bania growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Selinus,  near 
Nostizza,  the  butt  of  which  is  reported  to  have 


The  Okiental  Plane  at  Highclere. 

iFrom  a  sketch  by  Alfred  Parsons,  l&^o.) 

girthed  -1.5  ft.,  was  100  ft.  high.  The  Plane  trae 
m  Persia  is  called  the  Chiuar,  and  travellers  re- 
mark tluit  no  tree  gladdens  the  landscape  except 
the  tall  I'oplar  (Lombardy  Poplar)  or  the  stately 
Chiuar.  It  has  been  cultivated  therefrom  a  very 
early  date,  and  even  to  the  present  day  it  is 
planted  in  their  gardens  for  the  pleasant  shade 
which  it  affords  aud  to  form  avenue  and  shaded 
walks.  In  Greece,  too,  the  academic  groves,  the 
neighbourhood  of  public  schools,  and  all  those 
favourite  avenues  to  ■s\'hich  men  were  accustomed 
to  resort  were  planted  with  these  trees. 

Introduction  into  England. — Theintro- 
duction  of  the  Oriental  Plane  into  this  country 


is  supposed  to  have  been   due  to  Lord  Bacon, 
who  planted  the  first  specimens  at  Verulam. 

The  Oriental  Plane. 

(r.    oniENTALIS.) 

The  characteristic  features  which  dis- 
di.stinguishtheOriental  Plane  (Platanus  orienta- 
lis) from  all  others  are  long  palmate  leaves  deeply 
cut  into  five  distinct  narrow  lobes,  and  on  the 
edges  of  these  segments  are  many  small  indenta- 
tions;  the  leaves  are  wedge-shaped  at  the  base 
and  vary  in  size  from  8 
in.  to  y  in.  long  by  from 
7  in.  to  8  in.  broad.  The 
upper  sides  are  deep 
green,  smooth,  and  glos- 
sy, while  the  undersides 
are  paler  and  less  shin- 
ing. The  leaf-!3talks  are 
reddish  brown,  from  1 
in.  to  2  in.  long.  The 
catkins  or  balls  which  con- 
tain the  seed  are  about 
the  size  of  a  Cherry,  and 
hang  downwards  on 
long  string-like  foot- 
stalks, varying  in  number 
from  two  to  five.  The 
spray  or  twigs  are  of  a 
brownish  colour,  short- 
jointed,  crooked,  and 
form  slight  angle.?  as  each 
length  from  Iiudto  bud  is 
formed,  -n'hich  zigzag  ha- 
bit of  growth  is  retained 
more  or  less  through- 
out all  the  branches; 
the  form  of  the  head  i.s 
massive  and  on  the  top 
somewhat  flat  ;  the 
lower  branches  are  wide 
spreading  with  a  strong 
tendency  in  their  ex- 
tremities to  gracefully 
droop  down  to  the 
ground  ;  the  broad,  hea- 
vily laden  head  is,  how- 
ever, agreeably  broken  in 
its  outline  by  many 
fissured  indentations 

caused  by  the  crooked  and 
angular  course  which 
its  branches  take;  the 
deeply  cut  leaves  and 
pointed  lobes,  too,  give  a 
wavy  appearance  to  the 
top.  The  leaves  are  also 
arranged  in  a  some- 
what horizontal  manner 
along  the  spray,  -n-hich 
admits  of  sunlight  and 
shade  to  play  among.st 
them;  the  foliage  is  easily 
moved  and  turned  by  a 
slight  current  of  wind 
so  as  to  display  the  pale, 
green  of  the  undersides, 
lighting  up  the  trees  as 
it  were  and  making  a 
the  dark  gi'cen  of  the 
cf  the  branches  has  a 
warm,  cheerful,  russetty  colour,  contrasting 
charmingly  ■n'ith  the  bright  green  foliage,  and 
in  ■winter  when  bare  of  leaves  gives  the  tree  a 
bright,  refreshing,  and  pleasing  appearance. 
The  stem  is  naturally  short  and  bulky,  with 
a  decided  tendency  to  expand  rather  than 
elongate. 

The  timber  is  short,  clofe,  and  fine  in  the 
grain;  it  is  somewhat  similar  in  character  to 
that  of  the  Beech  and  Sycamore,  perishing 
quickly  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  is,  in 
consequence,  only   fit   for   indoor   use,  such  as 


lively 
upper 


contrast  with 
sides.   The  barl 
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chair-making  and  other  cabinet -worlc,  but  it  is  eo 
close  in  texture  that  much  care  is  required  when 
polished  to  get  its  remarkably  smnotli  surface 
to  take  in  the  varnish.  A -pretty  "  shingle,"_  or 
honeycomb-like  pattern  is  found  running 
through  some  parts  of  the  butt,  chiefly  wlien  cut 
through  the  medullary  rays  ;  tliese  pieces  when 
worked  up  into  the  backs  and  arms  of  chairs 
look  very  handsome  ;  indeed,  the  wood  of  tlie 
Plane  makes  beautiful  office  or  hall  chairs  and 
tables,  the  brownish-yellow  oak  colour  when 
polished  looking  well  for  such  a  purpose.  As  a 
timber  tree  of  commerce,  however,  it  will  never 
proliably  be  considered  valuable  in  this  country, 
but  as  a  superior  ornamental  one  for  tlie  decora- 
tion of  parks,  pleasure  grounds,  town,  and 
suburban  streets  and  squares,  it  ought  to  be 
planted  more  extensively  than  it  has  hitherto 
been. 

Fine  specimens  of  Oriental  Plane. — 
Althougli  introduced  into  England  so  long  ago 
as  about  340  years,  there  are  no  specimens  ap- 
proaching that  age  in  this  country,  and  even  old 
writers  do  not  give  us  records  of  any  specimens 


the  ground,  2o  ft.  C  in. ;  girth  of  ditto  at  C>  ft. 
up,  18  ft.  C  in.  ;  length  of  stem,  11  ft.  wliere  it 
divides  into  about  a  dozen  large  spreading 
branches.  It  forms  a  most  delightful  sliade- 
giving  tree,  the  far-extended  lower  brandies 
hanging  gracefully  down  to  the  lawn.  When  I 
measured  this  tree  in  187.)  its  butt  at  ■'>  ft.  above 
the  base  line  girthed  18  ft.,  and  the  widest 
spi-ead  of  branches  was  Or>  ft.  It  has  tlierefore 
gained  in  six  years  5  ft.  in  diameter  of  branches 
and  6  in.  circumference  of  butt,  thus  proving 
how  well  it  is  .still  developing  in  bulk  of  stem 
and  expanse  of  branches. 

The  annexed  sketch  (p.  360)  represents  apromis- 
ing  specimen  growing  at  Ilighclere,  Hants;  it 
is  /■•!  ft.  higli,  spread  of  branches  r>'2  ft.,  and 
it  girths  8  ft.  6  in.  at  4  ft.  up  the  stem.  It  is  a 
healthy,  ilouri.'ihing  tree,  and  is  favoured  by  a  good 
soil  and  a  sheltered  position.  Other  specimens, 
however,  are  thriving  well  in  less  favoured  .soils 
and  situations,  being  badly  exposed  to  cutting 
east  winds,  tlms  showing  that  in  our  southern 
and  western  counties,  at  least,  a  sheltered  site  is 
not  necessarily  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 


alternations  of  forcing  sunshine  during  the  day 
and  keen  frosty  niglits  during  tlie  growing 
season  late  in  .spring. 

Propagation. — Tliis  I'lane  can  be  propa- 
patei  from  .seed,  cuttings,  and  layers ;  the  latter 
is  the  most  certain  metliod.  Wlien  struck  from 
cuttings  a  large  per-cenl age  of  tliem  are  apt  to 
die  back  during  unfavourable  sea.sons.  As  a  rule, 
Continental  grown  jdants  are  to  be  preferred  to 
those  raised  in  this  country ;  they  are  generally 
clean  grown  with  good  leading  shoots,  whereas 
in  our  English  nurseries  they  are  generally  of  a 
more  bu.shy  character.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of 
care  and  attention  and  some  years  before  well- 
grown  plants  can  be  produced  ;  doubtless  this  is 
the  chief  reason  why  the  Eastern  Plane  lias 
been,  comparatively  speaking,  so  seldom  planted 
in  our  parks  and  squares.  If  some  of  our  nur- 
serymen would  make  a  .speciality  of  Planes,  and 
grow  and  distribute  a  fine  variety  of  the  Eastern 
one,  such  as  the  AN'eston  I'ark  species,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  ready  sale  for  really 
well-grown  stock  fit  for  parks,  streets,  and 
squares  might  be  insured.  It   is  the  diaappoint- 


Occidentai  Plane  (P.  occiilentalis). 

remarkable  for  large  size  in  their  day ;  by  far 
the  largest  and  finest  specimen  of  the  Oriental 
Plane  that  has  come  under  my  own  observation 
is  growing  in  the  flower  garden  at  Weston 
Park,  Salop.  The  site  on  which  it  stands  is 
quite  open  and  fully  exposed  on  every  side  ;  so 
hardy  is  it,  and  so  well  does  it  seem  to  enjoy  its 
soil  and  position,  that  a  long  lease  may  still 
apparently  be  taken  of  its  life,  judging  from  its 
robust,  healthy  appearance.  When  I  saw  it, 
about  six  years  ago,  it  showed  no  signs  of 
decay  whatever.  Let  us  hope  no  untoward 
accident  may  befall  this  magnificent  tree  which 
has  stood  the  brunt  of,  I  should  say,  not 
less  than  two  hundred  years  unscathed. 
This  noble  specimen  is,  I  believe,  a  typical  one 
of  the  true  Eastern  Plane,  not  a  dwarfish  tree 
of  scrubby  growth  with  small  common  JMaple- 
like  leaves,  like  many  spurious  and  worthless 
varieties  that  have  been  propagated  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  trade  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  leaves 
are  large,  handsome,  and  strLltingly  palmate. 
The  following  are  its  measurements  taken  last 
winter:  Height,  80  ft.;  diameter  of  spread  of 
branches,  100  ft. ;  girth  of  butt  at  1   ft.  above 


Spanish  Plane  (P.  acerilolia  hispanica). 


Oriental  Plane.  Doubtless  a  damp,  low-lying 
situation  facing  the  south-east  is  the  very  worst 
position  in  which  to  plant  it,  especially  in  the  less 
favoured  parts  of  England,  where  it  is  almost 
certain  to  succumb  when  young,  or  at  any  rate 
suffer  through  its  young  shoots  getting 'killed 
back  to  the  stem  by  late  spring  frosts.  This 
Plane  delights  in  a  good,  rich,  sandy,  loamy 
soil  and  a  somewhat  dry  and  sunny  position, 
in  which  its  young  growths  get  hard  and 
ripe  before  it  sheds  its  foliage.  Indeed,  a 
hot  summer  and  dry  autumn  suit  the  Plane 
family  best ;  for  instance,  this  summer  the 
Planes  everywhere  have  been  in  luxuriant 
leafage  and"  hardly  ever  looked  so  full  of  life 
and  vigour.  For  this,  no  doubt,  we  are  partly 
indebted  to  the  dry  autumn  of  last  year,  and 
partly  to  the  past  hot  summer;  but  it  is,  I  think, 
evident  after  the  experience  of  last  winter  that 
the  severity  of  the  weather  alone  does  not 
cripple  and  di.sfigure  our  I'lane  trees.  The  cause 
of  decrepitude  may  safely  bo  attributed  to 
moist,  dull  autumns  succeeded  by  late  spring 
fro.<it.s,  tlie  previous  season's  wood  not  being 
sufficiently   hard   and   ripe  to   withstand    the 


ment  which  planters  experience  when  badly 
grown  and  worthless  varieties  are  sold  to  them 
that  checks  the  demand  for  such  ornamental  trees 
as  the  Eastern  Plane.  The  true  kind  is  a  de- 
lightful shade-giving  tree,  and  has  hardly  an 
equal  for  elegant  and  beautiful  foliage  ;  and  as 
to  its  suitability  for  town  planting,  it  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  best  trees  tliat  can  be  re- 
commended ;  as  a  park  tree  planted  singly,  or  a 
few  in  a  group  in  front  of  ma-sses  or  clumps  of 
other  trees,  it  is  decidedly  effective,  and  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  park  trees  generally ;  or  for 
forming  a  flank  wing  group  of  two  or  three  at  the 
corner  or  end  of  a  mansion  it  would  be  difficult 
to  match  it,  when  well  grown  and  matured,  as  an 
ornamental  feature  displaying  a  comhinat  ion  of 
beautiful  summer  leafage  and  portly  grandeur 
in  winter. 

There  are  some  seedling  varieties  of  the  Eas- 
tern Plane  in  the  trade — some  named,  others 
known  only  as  orientalis.  The  variety  called 
P.  o.  cuneata  is  a  shrubby,  stunted  grower,  and 
not  worth  cultivating.  Other  varieties,  similar  to 
it,  with  smaller  leaves  than  the  species,  are 
mostly  inferior  kinds,  and  should  not  be  propa- 
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gated.  On  the  Contiueut  the  Eastern  Plane  is 
propagated  a  good  deal  from  seed,  hence  probably 
the  reason  why  so  many  inferior  varieties  are 
distributed  about  the   country;   and,  perhaps, 


think  we  should  have  much  cause  to  find  fault 
with  the  Eastern  Plane  as  a  tender  and  slow 
grower.  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  it  is  on  account 
of  those  worthless  sorts  being  propagated  that 


species  ;  its  foliage  is  uncommonly  large  and 
handsome,  often  measuring  fi-om  9  in.  to  11  in. 
broad  by  8  in.  to  10  in.  long  in  the  case  of  young 
robust  trees.  The  leaves  are  almost  entire,  the 


Caucasian  riane  (P.  digitata). 


Jlavlc-leivved  riauc  (P.  acerifolia). 


Oriental  Plane  (P.  orientalis). 


when  cuttings  are  taken  insufficient  care  is  paid 
to  obtaining  them  from  the  best  sorts  only.  If 
plants  were  reared  from  such  fine  kinds  as  the 
Weston  Park  and  Highclere  trees,  I  do   not 


We<l£,e  leaved  Plniie  (P.  cmieata). 
has  caused  tlrs  Plane  to  be  SO  much  neglected  of  lobes  being  hardly  perceptible ;  the  edges  are 


late  years. 
P.  orientalis  hispanica  integrifolia.— 

This    is   a   variety   of   the    so-called    Spanish 


serrated,  with  shallow  and  rather  wide  indenta- 
tions ;  the  leaf -stalks  are  of  a  reddish  colour 
and  somewhat  short ;  the  leaves  are  fan-shaped 
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ar.d  rounded  at  tlie  base  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  heart.  This  Plane  hiis  stood  the  recent 
winters  -without  injury ;  it  appears  to  be  a  tine 
grower,  making:  lonjr,  straight,  leading  shoots.  I 
believe  it  is  of  Continental  origin,  and  as  yet  it 
is  comparatively  new  in  the  trade,  and  conse- 
quently scarce;  being  bold  and  very  distinct- 
leaved',  it  is  worth  propagating  freely,  and 
deserves  to  be  extensively  planted.  The  tollow- 
ing  are  allied  varieties:  1'.  o.  h.  macrophylla, 
grandifolia,  and  flabellata. 

The  Western  Plane. 

(PLATANUS    OCCIDENTALIS). 

This,  commonly  called  in  AmericaButtonwood 
Tree,  is,  as  its  specific  name  implies,  a  native  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  distributed  over 
the  greater  part  of  North  America,  but  in  no 
great  numbers  growing  together.  On  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  in  moist  deep  soils  it  grows  very 
fast,  and  attains  the  most  gigantic  proportions. 
The  measurements  of  some  remarkably  large 
Plane  trees  have  been  recorded  by  Michaux  and 
other  American  writers  as  growing  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  even  surpassing  in 
bulk  of  butt  near  the  ground  any  other  native 
tree.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of 
some  enormous  sized  specimens :  One  tree  grow- 
ing on  a  small  island  in  Ohio  girthed  40  ft.  at 
.'5  ft.  above  the  ground  ;  another  gigantic  spe- 
cimen growing  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  was  found 
to  girth  at  4  ft.  above  the  ground  47  ft.,  and 
was  perfectly  sound ;  the  length  of  its  stem  to 
the  lirst  branch  was  20  ft.  Other  trees  near  it, 
but  with  smaller  circumference  of  stem,  mea 
.■•iirrd  from  liO  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  length  without  a 
branch.  Another  remarkable  I'lane  cut  down  on 
the  banks  of  the  Genesee  Kiver  girthed  47  ft. 
(i  in. ;  a  section  of  the  butt  of  this  tree  was  hol- 
lowed out,  and  formed  a  room  capable  of  con- 
taining 14  persons,  the  diameter  of  the  hollow 
at  2  ft.  above  the  ground  being  l-i  ft.  These 
enormous  A\'esteiu  Planes  are  mostly  growing 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  other  deep,  moist, 
alluvial  deposits.  Miehaux  says  that  they  are 
never  found  upon  dry  lands  having  irregular 
surfaces  ;  of  course  that  is  Nature's  planted 
Planes.  Bryant,  when  singing  the  praises  of  his 
native  Plane,  has  identified  it  with  the  Green 
Kiver — 

Clear  arc  the  ileptlis  where  its  etlilies  play, 
And  dimples  deepen  and  whirl  .iway  ; 
And  the  Plane  tree's  speckled  arms  o'ershoot 
The  switter  cnriciit  that  mines  its  root. 

ThP  specific  characters  which  distinguish 
the  Western  Plane  (Platanusoccidentalis)  from 
the  Eastern  species  are  leaves  broader,  shorter, 
and  less  deeply  cut,  divided  into  three  distinct 
broadish  lobes,  with  one  small  loblet  on  the 
outer  side  near  the  Tiase  ;  colour  of  leaves  paler 
<'reen  on  the  upper  side ;  leaves  less  pointed  at 
the  base,  or  nearly  trtincate  ;  colour  of  foot- 
stalks green  and  longer ;  catkins  or  seed  balls  a 
little  larger  and  smoother  on  the  surface  ;  bark 
sheds  off  much  more  freely,  especially  so  on 
voung  trees  ;  general  habit  of  growth  more  up- 
right ;  a  freer  and  a  more  rapid  grower,  and  a 
loftier  tree  ;  stems  longer,  forming  a  finer  and 
cleaner  piece  of  timber,  but  le-ss  bulky  ;  the  wood 
very  similar  in  texture  andgrain, and  fit  only  for 
dry  uses.  The  contrast  in  the  outline  of  the  two 
heads  is  so  dissimilar,  that  by  way  of  comparison, 
but  on  a  much  smaller  .scale,  the  Western  Plane 
may  be  compared  to  a  Pear,  and  that  of  the 
oriental  species  to  an  Apple  tree  ;  the  Western 
Plane  is  a  better  water-side  tree,  on  the  banks 
of  which  it  delights  to  lave  its  roots  and  dip  its 
pendent  lower  boughs  in  the  running  stream. 
In  such  positions  in  deep  alluvial  deposits  it 
grows  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  a  Poplar,  but 
is  apt  to  get  severely  checked  in  some  seasons 
from  frost-bite  late  in  spring.  It  is  said  by  many 


authorities  to  be  hardier  than  the  Eastern  Plane. 
On  this  point  I  must  demur,  and  hesitate  to  con- 
firm that  opinion. 
Best  specimens  about  London. — .\1- 

thoilgli  the  AVestern  I'lanu  has  been  introduced 
I'l.")  years,  yet  there  are  no  spiciniens  to  be  found 
nearly  so  old  and  large  as  that  true  specimen  of 
the  Eastern  species  at  Weston  Park.  The  largest 
trees  that  have  come  under  my  notice  are  less 
than  l.")0  years  old.  The  question  that  naturally 
suggests  itself  is.  What  has  become  of  all  the 
earlier  planted  Western  Planes  P  Sang  somewhat 
clears  up  the  mystery  in  his  "  Planter-s'  ( 'alendar  " 
by  stating  that  "  in  1801.)  nearly  all  the  largest 
specimens  of  Platanus  occidentalis  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  were  killed;"  and  he  also 
adds,  "  it  is  singular  that  of  the  P.  occidentalis, 
the  largest  trees  only  were  killed  ;  trees  of  from 
■20  ft.  to  2o  ft.  in  height  were  little  hurt,  and 
smaller  ones  not  at  all,  at  least  in  every  instance 
that  came  under  our  observation.'  With  refer- 
ence to  the  Oriental  Plane,  he  says,  "  We  do  not 
observe  or  hear  of  a  single  tree  being  injured  in 
any  part  of  England."  An  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Western  Plane  in  1800  is  also 
given  in  the  Gentleman's  Mar/azine  for  1810  and 
ISl.'l.  It  is  also  recorded  by  Selby  "that  the 
winters  of  1813  and  1814  proved  fatal  to  most  of 
the  Western  Planes  that  bad  escaped  in  1809, 
a  circumstance  that  fully  accounts  for  the  rarity 
of  trees  of  this  species  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  any-  extraordinary  dimensions  or  advanced 
age  at  the  present  time."  These  statements, 
which  are  undoubtedly  reliable,  account  foi' 
the  scarcity  of  old  Plane  trees  of  the  West- 
ern species  throughout  England  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  largest,  and  at  one  time  the 
finest,  specimen  of  this  Plane  in  London 
was  growing  in  the  Palace  Gardens,  Lambeth. 
It  is,  liowever,  now  a  tree  of  the  past,  for  it  was 
cut  down  about  two  months  ago  to  save  it  from 
dying  a  natural,  though  premature,  death.  Its 
top  began  to  show  signs  of  decay  about  '20  years 
ago,  and  gradually  every  year  its  branches  di- 
minished in  size  and  foliage.  L'ntil  this  spring 
hardly  any  leaves  came  out  at  all,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, its  removal  became  necessary  ;  doubtless 
to  the  dense  smoke  emitted  from  the  manufac- 
tories in  that  neighbourhood,  particularly  that 
of  the  pottery  works  not  far  distant,  may  be 
attributed  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  its 
premature  death.  Its  age  was  about  100  years  ; 
its  .stem,  which  was  ■V2  ft.  long,  conlained  about 
100  ft.  of  timber  ;  the  girth  of  the  butt  at  .5  ft. 
up  was  11  ft.  0  in.  There  is  another  Plane  in 
the  Palace  Gardens  near  the  pond,  which  was 
mentioned  by  Loudon  in  18.37  as  then  being 
upwards  of  100  ft.  high,  and  only  about  .57 
years  old.  This  tree  is  still  standing;  the  lower 
branches  are  well  clothed  with  healthy  leafage, 
but  the  top  or  upper  branches  are  quite  dead. 
The  stem  is  not  so  .straight  and  fine  a  piece 
of  timber  as  that  of  the  one  cut  down  ;  its  girth 
at  'i  ft.  up  is  about  12  ft.  Probably  on  account 
of  this  tree  standing  near  the  pond  its  roots  re- 
ceived more  moisture  and  sustenance  than  those 
of  the  other  tree,  a  circumstance  which  may 
have  conduced  to  prolong  its  life.  As  a  rule,  the 
AVestern  Plane  thrives  better  in  and  about  Lon- 
don than  any  other  park  tree  ;  consequently,  it 
has  been  planted  extensively  there  during  the 
present  century,  and  has  succeeded  so  well  that 
it  has  become  known  throughout  the  country 
under  the  appellation  of  the  London  Plane. 
In  the  numerous  London  squares  and  gardens  it 
is  certainly  surprising  to  see  how  healthy,  clean, 
and  fresh  looking  this  Plane  appears,  particu- 
larly in  Berkeley,  Bedford,  and  Jlecklenburg 
.Squares.  Although  surrounded  by  myriads  of 
chimneys,  its  leaves  for  size  and  freshness  can 
vie  almost  with  the  foliage  of  trees  in  the 
country  far  removed  from  smoke  and  town  at- 


mosphere. This  I'lane  seems  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for   smoky  towns   on   account  of  the 

smooth  glossy  surface  of  its  leaves  and  their 
light  green  colour,  and  also  the  shedding  off  of 
its  (ild  bark,  which  gives  to  the  stem  such  a 
healthy  clean  look. 

Best  specimens  in  the  country. — Al- 
though tliis  tree  grows  mo.-t  freely  in  damp,  open 
soil, it  is  evident  that  the  comparatively  dry  air 
the  squares  of  London  tends  to  keep  it  in 
healthy  f;rowth.  In  all  our  southern  counties 
good  specimens  from  00  ft.  to  100  ft.  bigh'may 
be  met  with  frequently,  and  also  in  .some  of  the 
east,  west,  and  midland  counties  fairly  well- 
grown  trees  are  met  with  occasionally,  but  the 
further  north  we  go  the  fewer  Planes  of  a  tim- 
ber-like size  can  be  found.  In  Scotland,  as  a  rule, 
the  I'lane  tree  will  not  stand  the  climate  ;  in  a 
few  mild  sheltered  spots  it  has  lived,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  are  any  large  specimens  in 
existence  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  largest  and 
finest  Western  Planes  in  the  south  of  England 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  are  growing  in 
the  park  at  Stanwell  Place,  Staines.  They  are 
mostly  standing  out  singlj-,  and  form  noble  or- 
naments in  the  park  scenery.  The  age  of  these 
trees  is  probably  from  100  to  120  years;  they 
average  about  00  ft.  high,  and  girth  at  ■')  ft.  up 
the  .stems  from  11  ft.  to  lo  ft.  (!  in.  At  Shad- 
well  Court,  Norfolk,  there  are  several  very 
fine  specimens,  some  of  which  are  fully  100 
ft.  high,  with  clean  straight  stems  from  2-5  ft. 
to  '■}')  ft.  to  the  first  branches,  and  they  measure 
from  11  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  circumference  of  stem  at 
.5ft.  above  the  ground;  their  ages  vary  from 
120  to  140  years.  At  Longleat  there  are  a  few 
Planes  planted  indiscriminately  amongst  other 
trees  in  the  pleasure  grounds  and  in  the  park  ; 
they  stand  from  00  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  and  girth 
from  ,s  ft.  to  10  ft.  round  their  stems  at  •>  ft. 
above  the  ground  ;  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions as  to  soil  and  site,  and  probably  about 
the  same  age,  these  Planes  over-top  the  Lime, 
Beech,  Sycamore,  Sweet  and  Horse  Chestnut, 
but  cannot  compete  with  the  English  Elm  and 
the  Tulip  tree  for  bulk  of  timber  and  lofty 
growth.  At  Ilighclere  one  of  the  best  Planes 
is  about  80  ft.  high,  and  it  girths  10  ft.  at  5  ft. 
up  the  stem. 

Planes  are  very  effective  trees  standing 
in  front  of  a  group  or  clump  of  Elms,  or  other 
common  I'ark  trees;  their  lively  green  leaves 
contrast  agreeably  wilh  the  more  sombre-hued 
Elms;  indeed  the  Western  Plane  gives  a  cheerful 
aspect  to  park  scenery  in  whatever  position  it  is 
planted,  for  the  majority  of  the  park  trees  as- 
sume a  dull  green  colour  as  summer  advances ; 
the  Plane  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  become  a 
paler  green  untU  the  approach  of  autumn,  when 
its  decaying  leaves  change  to  a  mellow  brown- 
ish hue. 

Propagation. — The  Western  Plane  is  pro- 
pagated from  seed,  cuttings,  and  layers.  It  is 
mostly  grown  in  English  nurseries  from  cuttings, 
from  whicli  it  strikes  freely,  and  makes  rapid 
growth  when  once  fairly  rooted;  hence,  doubt- 
less, is  the  chief  reason  why  it  has  been  more 
extensively  grown  than  its  congener  the  Eas- 
tern species ;  the  Western  Plane  is  more  easily 
grown,  soon  making  clean  upright  leading 
shoots  and  forming  straight  stems,  with  an  occa- 
sional use  of  the  pruning  knife  ;  in  a  few  years 
they  are  fit  for  town  or  park  planting.  This 
Plane  is  grown  largely  in  Continental  nurseries, 
where  it  succeeds  even  better  than  in  our  own 
nurseries.  ISIany,  if  not  all  those  flourishing 
young  trees  planted  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment have,  I  believe,  been  imported  from  France. 
Notwithstanding  the  gusty,  cutting  winds  to 
which  these  trees  are  frequently  subjected,  they 
have  mostly  all  grown  remarkably   well,  and 
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already  begin  to  show  that  tliey  are  too  thickly 
planted.  Geoiige  Bebhy. 

Luiiyleat. 


Paulownia  imperialis.— In  England  and 
elsewhere  this  tree  suft'ers  more  or  less  from  the 
effects  of  frost,  losing  in  the  generality  of  winters 
its  flower-buds,  and  in  severe  ones  the  young 
growtli  as  well,  but  it  suffers  most  when  young. 
People  are  told  that  it  requires  to  be  planted  in  a 
sheltered  plaee,  and,  tlierefore,  it  often  gets  into 
positions  unexposed  to  full  sunshine.  AVitli  plenty 
of  heat  and  light  the  wood  gets  riper  and  firmer 
than  when  shaded,  and  thus  better  able  to  with- 
.stand  the  winter,  and  the  tree  becomes  as  it  gets 
older  an  abundant  bloomer,  at  least  after  mild 
winters.  I  bad  a  tree  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 


the   Paulownia  associated  admirably. — SrLVES- 

TEIS. 

Magnolia  grandiflora.  —The  fine  old  tree 
of  this  growing  near  tlie  succulent  house  at  Kew 
is  now  bearing  a  good  few  flowers,  several  of 
whieli  were  e.xpanded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week, and  were  unusually  large  forthe  time  of  year. 
Considering  the  rather  exposed  situation  in  which 
this  Magnolia  stands,  it  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  constitutional  difference  in  varieties  of  a  plant, 
this  tree  being  seldom  found  to  thrive  unless 
planted  in  a  protected  position. — 11. 

Sophora  japonlca.  —  Whilst  strolling 
through  the  old  arboretum  at  Kew  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
meet  with  two  beautiful  specimens  of  this  tree  in 
full  flower,  surpassing  in  their  fine  symmetrical 
shape  the  old  trees  which  were  in  flower  in  the 


REDLEAF,  NEAR  PEXSIIURST. 

It  is  recorded  of  a  former  owner  of  Redleaf 
that  he  once  slartcd  ■with  his  butler  early 
in  the  mouth  of  May  with  the  determination  to 
see  as  many  of  the  gentlemen's  seats  in  England 
as  he  could  do  within  a  month.  That  he 
travelled  far  ami  wide,  saw  all  ho  could  see, 
and  that  when  he  came  back  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  stood  on  the  terrace  at  his  own 
house,  he  said  to  his  butler  as  he  gazed  on  the 
view  stretched  out  before  him,  "  Well,  David, 
we  liave  seen  nothing  bke  this ;"  and  as  I  .stood 
on  the  same  place  on  one  of  tlie  loveliest  days 
possible,  in  this  the  loveliest  week  of  the  whrle 
year — the  first  week  in  June — I  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  statement  was  not  far  fi-om  the  truth . 
As  you  stand  upon  the  terrace  you  have  as  your 
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the  northerly  winds,  too,  and  it  bloomed  capitally 
sometimes.  The  leaves,  which  get  smaller  in  old 
trees,  were  about  the  size  of  those  of  Aristolochia 
Sipho.  This  Paulowniaonceformedpart  of  agroup 
of  fine  foliaged  plants  ;  in  fact,  a  background 
to  the  arrangement,  these  being  planted  out  on 
three  sides  of  it.  Musa  Ensete,  with  a  stem  1  ft. 
in  diameter  at  the  ground,  and  6  ft.  high,  with 
leaves  of  12  ft.  in  length,  some  Phcenixes,  from 
10  ft.  to  1.1  ft.  in  height,  various  Azaleas,  Banksia 
Solandri,  and  Eicinus  arboreus  formed  the  main 
part  of  the  group,  and  around  and  underneath 
grew  Alocasias,  such  as  Antiquorum,  violacea, 
and  others,  and  bulbous  and  other  Begonias,  with 
handsome  foliage.  The  tubs  or  pots  of  the  larger 
subjects  were  sunk  into  the  soil  of  the  lawn,  only 
a  circle  of  2  ft.  being  left  around  each  for  the 
minor  plants  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  w^ater. 
The  lesser  things  often  looked  better  nestling  at 
the  foot  of  the  more  robust  plants  than  planted 
separately,  and  creepers  not  dense  enough  to  do 
damage  are  very  pleasing  if  allowed  to  run 
about  through  the  heads  of  these  taller,  stronger 
plants.  With  such  an  arrangement  as  the  above 


same  part  of  the  garden  quite  a  month  ago,  as 
noticed  in  these  pages.  These  two  trees  are  about 
25  ft.  high  and  at  least  the  same  through,  quite 
hemispherical  in  shape,  and  covered  with  large 
loose  panicles  of  white  liobinia-like  flowers.  They 
are  certainly  two  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine 
trees  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  Kew  Gardens,  and 
to  any  one  in  search  of  a  graceful  ornamental 
flowering  tree  for  a  prominent  position  on  a  lawn, 
I  would  recommend  this  as  being  one  of  the  most 
worthy.  Loudon  speaks  highly  of  it  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  "  in  which  respect,"  he  says,  "none 
of  the  arborescent  Leguminosie  are  equal  to  it  in 
beauty  of  foliage  and  bark.''  A  valuable  character 
in  this  tree  is  the  deep  green  of  its  foliage,  which 
remains  unaffected  by  the  hottest  and  driest 
seasons,  a  character  that  renders  it  an  excellent 
tree  for  planting  on  high  and  dry  positions. — B. 

Clematis  graveolens  is  sometimes  confused  with 
C.  orientalis.  C.  graveoleus  is  from  India,  and  !the  true 
species  lias  a  woodcut  figure  in  the  "Journal  of  tlie  Royal 
Horticulturjil  Society  "  (i!,  307).  C.  orientalis  is  erroneously 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4495,  as  C.  graveolens, 
and  in  "  Flore  des  Serres  "  (vi.,  5i8)  under  the  same  name. 
— H.  N.  Ellacombe. 


immediate  foreground  the  beautiful  roclc  lawn, 
unique  as  far  as  I  know  in  its  character;  in  your 
middle  foreground  the  Buttercup-clad  meadows 
seem  one  sea  of  gold ;  then  the  water  glis- 
tening like  a  sheet  of  Lilac  in  the  brilliant 
sunshine  ;  on  your  right  hand  the  great  masses 
of  sandstone  with  the  Beeches  twisting  their 
roots  out  through  them  ;  on  the  left  the  glorious 
timber  of  the  park,  while  in  the  distance  you 
have  the  lovely  wooded  valley,  stretching  up 
to  Redhill,  the  landscape  closed  in  by  the  chalk 
hills  that  form  part  of  the  backbone  of  Kent, 
meeting  as  they  do  in  the  far  distance  the 
Surrey  hills,  and  all  on  this  brilliant  day 
flooded  with  glorious  sunshine  ;  all  combining  to 
form  a  scene  of  exquisite  loveliness.  People  smile 
as  we  talk  of  our  hills  as  they  think  of  the 
mountains  of  Cumberland  or  \\'ales,  but  from 
Canterbury  up  to  London,  take  wdiatever  line 
you  will,  as  you  drive  through  its  Hop  gardens, 
orchards,  and  richly  wooded  demesnes,  and 
mark  on  every  side  the  evidence  of  a  rich  and 
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generous  soil,  you  must  feel  that  tliia  iudeeJ  is 
the  garden  of  England. 

And  now  to  more  particularly  describe  this 
lovely  spot.  Redleaf  has  for  a  long  number  of 
years  enjoyed  a  classic  reputation;  liere  was  col- 
lecU'd  by  its  former  owner,  Mr.  Wells,  one  of 
the  most  select  and  beautiful  collections  of 
paintings  of  English  artists  ;  here  some  of  those 
best  known  in  former  days  as  artists  used  to 
meet ;  here,  too,  came  Loudon,  the  father  of 
modern  English  gardening,  and  many  were  the 
controversies  about  Uedleaf  and  its  improve- 
ments that  he  and  Mr.  Wells  used  to  have;  and  al- 
though he  was  bluntly  steadfast  in  his  owni 
opinions,  yet  he  confessed  on  several  points  that 
Mr.  Wells  was  the  better  gardener  of  the  two. 
Since  his  time  the  estate  has  passed  into  other 
hands  ;  the  house  that  Mr.  Wells  built  was 
pulled  down,  and  Mr.  Holes,  its  present  owner, 
has  built  a  very  handsome  one  in  its  place,  and 
when  time  has  sobered  its  present  somewhat 
glaring  coiouring  it  will  harmonise  well  wdth 
its  beautiful  surroundings.  He  lias  preserved  all 
the  main  features,  and  the  alterations  be  has 
made  are  all  in  the  direction  of  that  which 
formed  the  chief  beauty  of  the  place. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  Kent  was  at  some 
former  time  evidently  one  continuous  forest,  and 
hence  as  cultivation  has  increased  groups  of 
Oaks,  Maples,  and  Thorns  have  remained  in 
many  of  the  fields,  and  hedgerows  naturally 
helping  the  landscape  gardener  when  he  had  to 
arrange  such  a  place  as  Kedleaf,  for  there  was 
very  little  required,  if  not  to  do;  and  Mr.  W^ells, 
himself  a  thorough  artist,  felt  and  acted  on  the 
ol  1  Latin  dictum,  Ars  est  celare  artem.  Some 
plmtinghad  to  be  done,  but  only  to  connect  that 
which  already  existed;  there  was  no  temptation, 
as  there  was  no  necessity  to  plant  those  heavy 
clumps  of  trees  which  are  so  disfiguring,  and  as 
th-re  is  no  clearly  defined  boundary  to  the 
estate,  so  there  was  no  necessity  by  belt  or 
otherwise  to  mark  it.  As  you  look  down  on  the 
view,  you  might  believe  tliat  the  propertv  ran  the 
whole  way  up  to  Itedhill.  Mr.  Wells  "widened 
the  river  Eden  (which  afterwards  assumes  the 
name  of  the  Medway)  so  as  to  form  a  wide 
piece  of  water.  On  looking  down  on  the  lovely 
scene  I  rejoiced  to  find  that  one  sign  of  life  had 
been  left,  one  of  our  picturesque  old-fashioned 
cottages— not  the  hideous  structures  of  modern 
days— and  as  I  saw  it  with  its  thatched  roof 
nestling  down  amongst  the  trees,  and  the 
thin  column  of  smoke  curling  upwards,  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  it  was  in  true  wisdom  and  with 
excellent  taste  that  it  had  been  left,  not  to  dis- 
figure, but  to  adorn  the  landscape. 

I  have  always  alluded  to  the  rock  lawn  as 
being  unique  in  its  character.  The  place  stands 
on  the  sandstone  which  crops  up  in  many  paJts, 
here  on  the  lawn  being  one,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  it  to  make  one  of  the  prettiest  effects 
possible.  Rock  walks  were  made,  the  amount  of 
rocks  added  to.  Ivies  planted  to  creep  up  over 
them,  bags  and  pockets  made  for  plants  to  nestle 
in,  while  close  by  large  masses  of  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons  added  their  brightness  and  beauty 
to  the  scene ;  here  were  glorious  masses  o"f 
Lithospermum  prostratum  with  its  brilliant  blue 
fiowers,  and  two  of  the  largest  P.  clanbrasilieusis 
I  believe  to  be  met  with  anywhere,  some  10  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  years  old, 
.and  yet  not  higher  tlian  5  ft.  k  clump  of 
Azaleas  here  of  pink,  vellow,  and  orange 
varieties  was  very  beautiful.  The  collect  ion  of 
herbaceous  plants  is  not  a  very  remarkable  one, 
and  there  are  a  few  things  one  would  like  to  see 
altered,  but  it  is  singularlv  beautiful,  and  in 
the  variety  of  its  occupants",  and  still  more  by 
Its  lovely  surroundings,  forms  a  feature  of  real 
beauty. 

Redleaf  has  long  been  famous  for  its  collec- 


tion of  conifers,  which  seem  to  flouri.sh  most 
luxuriantly,  and  to  many  of  them  special  in- 
terest is  attached;  these  Cedars,  for  instance, 
with  their  wide-spreading  branches,  were  the  pro- 
duce of  a  cone  of  seed  which  some  forty  years  ago 
the  late  owner  saw  in  a  shop  in  Rond  Strei't,  la- 
belled from  the  Lebanon  ;  it  was  brought  home 
here,  and  many  of  the  fine  Cedars  which  adorn 
the  place  were  its  produce,  llta'e  again  is  quite 
in  the  opposite  extreme  a  splendid  piece  of  the 
.luniperus  procumbens,  and  on  which  the  cele- 
brated traveller  Douglas,  when  he  saw  it  said 
that  he  had  often  slept  on  .such  in  his  botanical 
rambles;  it  would  be  a  useless  attempt  to  enu- 
merate tlie  many  grand  specimens  of  all  kinds 
of  conifers  wliich  adorn  the  ground,  not  put 
together  in  what  is  called  a  pinetum,  a  posi- 
tion wliere  each  tree  seems  to  say,  (.'ome  and 
look  at  me,  like  photographs  which  always  have 
the  same  .studied  effect,  but  here  you  stumble 
against  as  if  had  in  the  most  natural  way 
sprung  out  of  the  soil  a  Douglasi,  and  then  a 
cephalonica,  while  Rinsapos,  Wellingtonias,  and 
all  the  hardy  forms  are  met  with  in  all  direc- 
tions. On  many  of  these  Mr.  Cox  looks  with  deep 
interest.  They  were  cuttings  made  by  or  seed- 
lings planted  by  him,  and  year  afteryear  he  lias 
seen  them  increasing  in  size  and  beauty ;  while 
their  disposition  throughout  the  grounds  has 
been  most  admirably  managed.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  evergreen  trees  have  ab- 
sorljed  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  Red- 
leaf  past  or  present.  Whatever  Mr.  Wells  may 
have  done,  I  know  not;  but  since  Mr.  Hills  has 
had  possession  he  has  planted  14,000  trees  <ind 
shrubs.  lUiododendrons,  grand  and  beautiful,  are 
here ;  there  was  one  plant  of  the  Himalayan 
Rhododendron  Falconeri  with  two  heads"  of 
flowers,  a  rare  thing  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
while  Kalmias  and  Azaleas  .show  themselves  ; 
though  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds  you 
come  upon  little  openings  where  gardens  are  laid 
out,  or  ferneries,  or  pieces  of  water  with  banks 
all  clothed  with  Ferns.  Here  again  is  a  large 
greenhouse  embowered  in  the  beautiful  surround- 
ings of  flowering  shrubs  ;  here  another  garden 
where  there  used  to  be  a  rustic  billiard-room, 
but  as  the  Cedars  around  it  grew  up  into  beauty 
it  became  a  question  as  to  which  was  to  go,  and 
Mr.  Hills  very  wisely  determined  to  keep  his 
Cedars.  In  one  of  the  ponds  was  a  wonderful 
quantity  of  the  Cape  Pond-weed  (Aponogeton 
distachyon ),  w-hich  for  growth  I  have  never  seen 
equalled ;  the  leaves  were  at  least  l-j  in.  in 
length,  and  the  flowers  proportionately  large. 

Another  very  remarkable  feature  of  Redleaf 
is  the  fernery.  I  have  seen  ferneries  in  many 
places  more  or  less  beautiful.  I  recollect  Mr. 
Bewley's  grand  one  at  Blackrock,  and  Mr. 
Backhouse's  lovely  underground  one  at  York, 
and  many  others,  but  none  quite  like  this.  The 
pillars  which  support  it  have  been  enclosed  with 
wire  netting  filled  with  Sphagnum,  and  in  these 
Selaginellas  have  been  planted,  which  have  com- 
pletely covered  them,  while  the  capitals  are 
masses  of  the  lovely  Adiantum  cuneatura,  the 
walls  are  completely  covered  with  Ficus  repens, 
the  floor  with  masses  of  Adiantum ;  hanging 
baskets  filled  with  various  other  species  are  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  while  uprising  from  and 
towering  abo\x>  all  ar..>  grand  specimens  of  tree 
Ferns  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Hills  is  a  .scien- 
tific man,  and  he  has  so  cunningly  arranged  his 
reflecting  mirrors,  that  you  seem  as  if  vou  were 
looking  into  the  interii'iiuable  shades' of  some 
New  Zealand  forest ;  and  thus  what  is  really  a 
small  fernery  by  this  means  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  extensive  one.  Mr.  Hills  has 
adopted  the  same  plan  in  the  conservatory  at- 
tached to  tlie  hou.se,  where  the  plants  are  grown 
in  beds  along  the  sides  of  the  house ;  the  centre 
being  open,  the  mirrors  reflect  the  various  as- 


pects of  the  house,  and  a  scene  of  real  beauty  is 
thus  produceil.  Some  people  might  find  fault 
with  these  arrangements,  but  they  are  so  care- 
fully and  unobtrusively  done,  that  it  must  be 
a  very  fastidi(jus  pei'son  indeed  who  could  object 
to  them. 

I  feel  how  utterly  one  must  fail  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  true  idea  of  the  glories  of  Red- 
leaf.  I  do  not  say  anything  about  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  kitchen  garden  and  fruit 
houses  are  managed.  Mr.  Cox  is  too  well  known 
to  make  it  needful  for  me  to  paint  the  Lily,  but 
I  have  drawn  attentioL,  to  what  I  consider  its 
peculiar  features  ;  the  surpassing  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  careful  and  loving  manner  in 
which  naturalness  without  wildness  or  untidi- 
ness has  been  kept  up,  its  unique  rock  lawn,  and 
its  ingeniously  devised  fernery,  but  a  lover  of 
Ijeauty  and  of  true  landscape  gardening  wiU  find 
at  every  turn  fresh  beauties,  and  will  come  back 
to  the  old  masters  saying,  "  \\'ell,  David,  we 
have  seen  nothing  like  this."  Delta. 
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FASHIONABLE  rOTATOEri. 
A  Belgian  corresiiondent,  writing  in  a  contem- 
porary, speaks  of  a  number  of  selected  varieties  of 
i'otatoes  which  be  had  from  this  country  to  grow 
on  trial,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in  love 
with  them.  He  found  nothing  extraordinary  about 
them  either  as  regards  their  large  cropping  pro- 
perties or  their  immunity  from  disease.  The  good 
point  was  their  shape,  but  he  does  not  like  their 
tiavour,  or  rather  want  of  flavour ;  mealy  enough 
they  were,  but  tasteless  to  adegree.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mealy  property,  which  is  often  absent, 
this  is  just  the  verdict  passed  on  the  great  bulk 
of  the  show  kinds  by  nine-tentlis  of  the  peoi>Ie 
ill  this  country,  whose  ideas  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  assess  the  merits  of  I'otatoes  on  their 
edible  properties,  and  not  on  their  appearance. 

Anyone  reflecting  on  all  that  h,is  been  done  for 
I'otatoes  of  late  years  might  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion. What  influence  have  exhibitions  had  on  them 
so  far  as  either  promoting  the  cultivation  of  good 
sorts,  or  pointing  out  to  the  public  which  are  really 
the  best  kinds,  regardless  of  their  being  old  or 
new  ?  I  have  always  been  one  of  the  number  who 
hold  that  horticultural  exhibitions  have  done 
and  continue  to  do  much  to  encourage  good  culti- 
vation, not  alone  as  respects  those  who  exhibit, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  still  gi-eater  number  who 
look  on,  and  also  in  showing  the  gardening  public 
which  are  the  best  varieties  of  the  things  in 
general  shown.  ISut  in  this,  .as  in  most  other 
matters,  there  is  an  exception,  and  it  exists  in 
the  case  of  Potatoes  and  Peas.  From  the  first 
preference  was  given  on  the  exhibition  stage  to 
appearance  and  size,  and  therefore  as  far  as  these 
two  vegetables  are  concerned,  exhibitions  are 
positively  misleading.  A  handsome  appearance  is 
required  in  plants  that  are  grown  to  look  at,  but 
good  looks  are  not  everything  in  the  case  of  a 
vegetable  intended  to  be  eaten.         T.  Bainks. 


Planting  Cabbages.— Now  is  the  time  to 
get  out  the  inahi  stock  of  Cabbages  for  spring 
use.  I'rovided  the  seed  was  sown,  as  it  should 
h.ave  been,  in  July,  the  plants  will  now  be  in  good 
condition  tor  planting,  and  a  few  rows  of  the  most 
forward  ones  should  be  put  on  a  warm  border  for 
the  earliest  use  in  March ;  but  for  main  crops  on 
more  open  quarters,  to  come  in  for  use  in  May, 
we  do  not  often  dig  the  ground  at  all,  .is  after 
Onions  we  generally  plant  Cabbages,  and  if  the 
ground  was  deej)ly  cultivated  and  enriched  with 
manure  for  the  Onions  it  will  do  well  for  the  Cab- 
bages. It  we  find  they  require  any  stimulant  in 
spring,  a  little  short  manure,  such  .as  that  from 
old  Jlushroom  beds,  is  spread  between  the  rows 
and  lightly  forked  in.  We  usually  plant  2  ft.  apart 
from  row  to  row,  and  lA  ft.  from  plant  to  plant 
in  the  row  ;  draw  out  the  strongest  plants  first,  as 
the  weakly  ones  will  quickly  strengthen  as  they 
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get  light  and  air,  and  be  fit  for  late  plantings. 
Let  the  plants  in  deep  enough  to  keep  them  quite 
steady,  and  dust  \Yith  wood  ashes,  soot,  and  lime 
to  keep  slugs  at  bay ;  after  a  lapse  of  ten  days 
stir  the  surface  with  a  Dutch  hoe  when  it  is  dry, 
and  little  more  attention  will  be  required  until 
spring.  Any  small  plants  left  after  the  main  plant- 
ings are  finished  should  be  pricked  out  before 
winter  sets  in  in  beds  3  in.  apart,  as  they  are 
serviceable  for  filling  gaps  or  making  new  planta- 
tions. The  red  Dutch  pickling  Cabbage  we  always 
winter  in  this  way,  and  transplant  in  February. 
—J.  G. 

Substitutes  for  Seakale.  —  A  contem- 
porary tells  us  that  Swede  Turnips  make  a  capital 
substitute  for  Seakale.  My  experience  in  the 
matter  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  Swede  Turnip 
tops  in  a  green  state,  and  grown  in  a  Peach  house 
or  Vinery  early  in  spring,  when  greens  are  scarce, 
are  most  wholesome  and  enjoyable,  but  when 
blanched  they  are  insipid.  If  a  substitute  for  Sea- 
kale is  wanted, and  I  believe  it  is,  there  is  nothing- 
like  white  or  silver  Beet,  which  I  regularly  send 
to  the  table  from  October  to  January.  Still  I 
must  remark  that  one  seldom  gets  bought  seed 
true.  This  Beet  in  its  best  state  is  white  as  snow 
with  crumpled  leaves,  while  what  is  generally  got 
is  a  dirty  white.  When  visiting  a  large  place  in 
the  south  of  England  a  short  time  back,  I  saw  a 
large  quarter  of  this  Beet,  and  on  enquiring  about 
it,  the  gardener  informed  me  that  it  was  greatly 
liked.  In  November  each  plant  is  tied  up,  and  the 
rows  are  filled  in  with  fresh  tree  leaves,  which 
not  only  protect  the  stems,  but  improve  the 
flavour  of  the  Beet  which  is  used  as  Seakale  up  to 
February.  I  should  adxdse  all  who  grow  this  Beet 
to  take  up  a  few  of  the  right  variety  and  house 
them  for  seed  purposes.  The  cultivation  of  white 
Beet  is  a  simple  matter.  However,  I  may  say,  do 
not  sow  it  before  April  I'j,  orit  will  "  bolt."  Keep 
the  land  between  the  drills  well  hoed,  and  thin 
out  the  plants  to  12  in.  apart. — Bueghlet. 
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MESSRS.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  ON 
BEDDING  PERPETUAL  AND  OTHER 
ROSES. 

The  great  attention  bestowed  on  Roses  by  this 
firm  makes  their  observations  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  and  in  their  recently  issued  list 
we  find  some  observations  made  during-  the 
current  year,  -n-hich  will  interest  our  Rose-grow- 
ing readers.  Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Barry  have 
tested  more  Roses  than  any  other  American 
Rose  growers,  and  though  their  climate  is  not 
the  same  as  ours,  it  is  a  northern  and  a  very 
severe  one ;  and  their  experience  is  valuable  for 
■us  too. 

The  spring  and  early  summer  of  1881  have 
been  more  like  an  English  season  than  we  have 
had  in  many  years;  the  cool  weather  and  fre- 
quent sho-n-ers  made  the  flowering  period  later, 
and  brought  on  the  blooms  very  gradually,  one 
following  another,  unlike  the  short,  precipitate 
blaze  of  glory  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and 
which  so  suddenly  dies  away  under  the  influence 
of  a  burning  July  sun,  leaving  here  and  there, 
as  embers,  a  few  good  representatives  of  Alfred 
Colomb  or  Pierre  Netting,  the  after-glow  of 
which  reminds  us  of  the  brightness  and  splendour 
that  were.  Among  the  first  of  the  Roses  to 
flower  -n'as  Climbing  Jules  Margottln ;  a  long 
row  of  this  (two-year-old  plants)  was  literally 
covered  with  a  mass  of  flowers  and  buds,  and 
proves  this  a  valuable  early  sort.  The  finest  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  Alfred  Colomb, 
Francois  Mlchelon,  Fisher  Holmes,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  Marie  Rady  among  the  red  and  bright 
crimson  Roses,  and  among-  the  deep  crimsons 
Abel  Carrlere,  Louis  Van  Iloutte,  Pierre  Netting, 
and  Xavler  Olibo  stood  out  most  prominently  ; 
jBaron  de  Bonstetten,  Charles  Lefebvre  ,IIorace 


^"ernet,  .lean  Llabaud,  Mme.  Victor  ^'erdier, 
and  IMaurice  Beruardln  were  also  very  fine.  The 
season  seemed  most  favourable  for  the  dark 
shades,  those  of  the  Victor  Verdler  type  losing 
colour  sooner  than  usual ;  Baroness  Rothschild 
gave  much  the  largest  number  of  fine  pink 
flowers.  Maurice  Bernardin  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  productive  June  Roses,  but  we  never 
saw  it  give  such  a  wonderful  profusion  cf 
flowers  of  high  finish  as  this  year.  Francois 
Mlchelon  has  again  proved  the"  best  late  sort, 
yielding  more  fine  blooms  late  in  July  than  any 
of  the  others.  The  most  generally  useful  Rose  is 
Alfred  Cobmb;none  amorg  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals give  so  many  fine  blooms  throughout 
the  entire  season  as  this,  and  no  variety  in  any 
other  class,  excepting  always  La  France,  can 
compete  with  it. 

In  the  spring  v.'e  planted  two  circular  beds  of 
hybrid  Teas  in  order  to  test  their  value  as  bed- 
ding- Roses.  In  the  outer  row  of  the  smaller  bed 
we  put  -31  La  France,  next  to  it  24  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  then  17  Beauty  of  Stapleford,and 
in  the  foiu'th  and  inner  row  8  Duchess  of 
Connaught.  In  the  larger  bed  we  put  -so  La 
France  on  the  outside,  next  to  it  47  Jean  Sisley, 
then  .'!!.)  Michael  Saunders,  and  after  this  smaller 
quantities  of  Hon.  George  Bancroft  and  the 
others.  The  plants  when  put  out  were  taken 
from  ;)-ln.  pots  and  were  all  of  the  same  age 
and  vigour.  Up  to  this  time  (August  lo),  La 
France,  as  we  had  confidently  expected,  has 
proved  much  the  best ;  next  in  value  and  in 
order  named  are  INIichael  Saunders,  Mme. 
Bernalx,  Captain  Christy,  Mdlle.  Brlgitte  Violet, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  and  Beauty  of  Staple- 
ford,  the  two  former  being-  decidedly  superior. 
None  of  the  others  are  likely  to  prove  equal  to 
these  for  outdoor  cidture.  While  the  foliage  of 
La  France  remained  clean,  most  of  the  others 
were  attacked  during  the  early  part  of  July 
with  mildew,  notably  Jean  Sisley,  Beauty  of 
Stapleford  and  Pearl.  Michael  Saunders,  Mme. 
Alexandre  Bernalx,  and  Duchess  of  Connaught 
remained  nearly  clean.  We  believe  the  two 
former  will  make  very  desirable  Roses  for  open 
air  culture  ;  they  are  really  the  only  ones  that 
have  thus  far  made  any  mark  as  budding  Roses ; 
another  season  some  of  the  others  may  do  as 
well,  but  v;e  doubt  it ;  none  have  so  healthy  and 
vigorous  habit  as  Michael  Saunders,  and  none 
have  a  shade  of  colour  at  once  so  distinct  and 
permanent. 

There  are  many  old  varieties  of  Roses,  and 
new  ones  also,  that  are  offered  by  other  houses 
■n'hich  are  not  found  in  our  catalogue,  and  an 
explanation  of  what  guides  oiu-  selections  may 
be  appropriately  made  here.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  any  large  number  of  connoissetirs 
-n'ould  exactly  agree  as  to  what  are  the  best 
Roses,  and  therefore  we  reject  some  sorts  which 
certain  authorities  would  say  ought  to  be 
retained.  With  the  immense  number  of  kinds 
Introduced  within  the  past  forty  years  (doubtless 
considerably  more  than  three  thousand),  and  the 
annual  introduction  of  more  than  fifty  new  sorts, 
the  amateur  is  greatly  puzzled  to  know  what  to 
select,  since  among  the  vast  numbers  in  cultiva- 
tion are  many  utterly  worthless  kinds,  many 
which  have  merit,  but  are  undesirable  by  reason 
of  some  radical  defects,  and  many  more  which 
are  intrinsically  fine,  but  not  useful  on  account 
cf  close  resemblance  to  others.  Therefore  a  choice 
must  be  made,  and  in  making  our  selections  we 
design  retaining  representatives  of  all  the  really 
desirable  forms  and  shades,  choosing-  the  most 
perfect  of  each  type  that  are  distinct.  We  con- 
sider a  perfect  Rose  one  that  excels  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  and  in  the  order  named  : 
First. — Beauty  of  colour — as  that  which  first 
attracts  us  to  a  Rose ;  this  must  be  decided  and 
pronounced,  or  else  of  great  delicacy  and  soft- 


ness, and,  withal,  of  durability ;  for  example. 
Plus  IX.,  Giant  of  Battles  and  all  its  type,  the 
darker  varieties  of  the  Victor  Verdler  type,  all 
lose  their  colour  very  quickly,  soon  assuming  a 
nuiddy  hue  not  at  all  pleasing.  Second. — Beauty 
of  form — without  which  colour  avails  but  little. 
We  have  globular,  cup-shaped,  imbricated,  and 
flat  forms,  besides  many  modifications  of  these. 
The  finest  of  all  is  the  globular  Rose,  but  the 
other  forms  are  pleasing  in  their  variety,  and  we 
should  not  wish  to  be  confined  to  the  one,  but 
symmetry  is  positively  required.  Roses  that 
have  Irregular  indentions,  gnarled  centres,  and 
such  malformations  should  be  thrown  out. 
Third. — Fragrance — deprived  of  this  no  Rose 
can  be  perfect.  Whoever  yet  saw  a  beau- 
tiful Rose  without  wishing  to  inhale  its 
odour.  Gratification  in  this  is  often  far  more 
pleasing  to  us  than  the  mere  sight  of  beauty. 
Fourth. — Profusion  and  continuity  of  bloom. 
We  have  altogether  so  many  kinds  of  .so-called 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  which,  thoughexeelling 
in  other  qualities,  are  lamentably  deficient  in 
autumnal  blooms.  Fifth. — Vigour  and  health- 
fulness  of  growth.  We  want  kinds  that  do  not 
require  extraordinary  treatment  to  produce 
satisfactory  results,  but  such  as  will  thrive  with 
proper  care  and  attention  and  (among  Hybrid 
Remontauts)  that  will  satisfactorily  endure  the 
extremes  of  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold. 
Our  selections  are  made  with  reference  to  these 
five  qualities,  and  those  kinds  which  excel  in  all 
are  our  most  perfect  Roses,  and  most  deserving 
of  extensive  culture.  Among  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  we  consider  Alfred 
Colomb  to  be  the  most  perfect  Rose  which  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Manetti   stocks    v.    own    roots. — W^e 

grow  our  Roses  in  two  ways,  viz.,  on  their  own 
roots  from  cuttings ;  and  budded  low  on  the 
Slauetti.  Most  of  the  tender  and  climbing  sorts 
are  grown  from  cuttings  ;  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, Mosses,  and  summer  Roses  are  grown 
in  both  -ways.  The  Manetti  stock  was  obtained 
over  thirty  years  ago  from  Como  by  Mr.  Rivers, 
and  has  largely  superseded  the  Dog  Rose  and 
other  stocks.  We  find  many  varieties  of  Roses 
grown  on  this  stock  adapt  themselves  to  a 
greater  range  of  climate  and  soil,  bloom  more 
profusely,  endure  better  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
and  make  far  stronger  plants  than  if  grown  on 
their  own  roots.  Many  object  to  budded  Roses, 
on  accomit  of  the  suckers  they  sometimes  throw 
out;  but  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  their 
planting,  this  will  rarely  be  an  annoyance. 

Budded  Roses  should  be  planted  sufficiently 
deep,  so  that  the  junction  of  the  bud  with  the 
stock  is  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  We  cannot  too  forcibly  direct  at- 
tention to  the  above  rule,  a  compliance  with 
which  is  necessary  to  success. 

For  varieties  like  Anna  de  Dlesbach,  General 
Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  &c.,  which  grow 
vigorously  on  their  own  roots,  tliere  is  nothing- 
gained  by  budding,  and  such  kinds  we  propagate 
almost  exclusively  on  own  roots  from  cuttings  ; 
but  there  are  many  varieties,  like  Madame  Boll, 
which  make  plants  equally  strong  as  those  first 
named  if  worked  on  Manetti,  but  which  propagate 
with  difficulty  or  do  poorly  if  grown  from  cuttings. 
Many  others,  again,  of  moderate  growth,  like 
Marie  Baumann,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  become 
much  more  vigorous  and  succeed  better  every 
way  when  budded  on  jManetti.  Still  others,  like 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Madame  Lacharme,  &c., 
absolutely  refuse  to  grow  from  cuttings,  but 
when  worked  on  the  Manetti  stock  make  bushy, 
good  plants.  For  stock  plants,  from  which  to 
propagate  and  for  forcing  purposes,  it  is  gene- 
rally conceded  that  budded  plants  are  much  to 
be  preferred  to  those  on  own  roots, 
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VhXTE  OCCV.— TIIK  WIHTE  HE.VM,  THE 
ROWAN  TREE,  AND  THEIR  ALLIES, 
WITH  A  FIGURE  OE  PVRUS  HOSni.* 

TiiB  genus  Pyrus,  as  generally  understood  in 
tliis  country,  includes  four  very  distinct  groups 
t.f  species,  referred  to  as  many  dilT.'reut  genera 
liy  some  Continental  writers.  Tlu'.s'i  are  I'yrus 
])roper,  Cydonia,  Mespilus,  and  Sorljus.  I'ro- 
f  'ssor  Decaisne,  in  <a  recent  memoir  on  the 
romaceiTe,  carries  this  sub-division  nuich  furtlier, 
r.'stricting  I'yrus  itself  to  the  Pear  and  some 
allied  species. 
l''(ir  the  Apple, 
and  such  species 
as  Pyrus  specta- 
hilis,  coronaria, 
and  baccata,  he 
]iioposes  the  gen- 
eiic  nameMalus; 
for  the  True 
Service  and  one 
or  two  others, 
tliegeneric  name 
<  'ornuis  ;  for  the 
Mouutain  Ash 
and  allied  spe- 
cies, Sorbus ;  for 
the  White  Beam, 
P.  Hostii,  and 
others,  Aria  ; 
for  the  Wild 
Service,  Tormi- 
naria  ;  and  fi- 
nally, for  some 
North  Indian 
species  having 
quite  small 
fruits,  the  name 
Micromeles.This 
brief  explana- 
tion will  be 
sufBcieutto  show 
that  most  of 
tlie  species  of 
Pyrus  have  se- 
veral synonyms, 
and  as  it  is  of 
importance  to 
tlie  purchaser 
to  know  that 
names  are  ap- 
plied to  the 
same  species, 
we  propose  cit- 
ing those  most 
commonly  em- 
ployed by  nur- 
serymen. Taken 
in  its  broade.st 
sen.se,  the  genus 
Pyrus  comprises 
fro:n  fi.rty  to 
fifty       ppecies 

inhabiting  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Some  of  the  species  are  exceedingly 
variable,  presenting  a  number  of  distinct  form's 
not  easily  defined  by  words,  and  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  by  intermediate  varietie.". 
In  this  article  only  thos3  species  belonging  to 
the  group,  of  which 

P.  IIosTir  is  a  member,  will  be  considered. 
This  group  corresponds  to  tlie  section  (or  genus) 
Sorbus  of  some  writers,  and  comprises  a  number 
of  ornamental  species  especially  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  planters  in  open,  bleak,  and  hilly 
situations,  especially  on  chalk  and  limestone, 
and  near  the  sea.   A  few,  like  the  subject  of  the 


accompanyiug  plate,  are  shrubby,  but  they  are 
mostly  trees  of  small  or  moderate  size.  One 
characteristic  they  have  in  common  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  flowers  in  clusters  (corymbs)  at 
the  tips  of  the  branchlets;  and  the  species  may  be 
roughly  sub-divided  into  three  sets  distinguished 
by  tlie  foliage.  In  the  first  sot  the  leaves  are 
merely  toothed  on  the  margin,  as  in  P.  Iloslii ; 
in  the  second  they  are  more  or  less  coarsely  lobi'd, 
as  ill  the  Wild  Service  ;  and  in^the  third  t  hey  are 
pinnate,  that  is,  cut  up  into  separate  leaflets,  as 
in  the  True  Service  and  the  Mountain  ,\sh.  ThiTe 
are,  however,  numerous  intermediate  forms  ex- 


*  Drawn  from  specimens  in  Messrs.  Osborn's  Nursery, 
Fulham. 


Fruit  of  Pynis  Uostil  (fnim  tree  iu  ^^e£SIS.  Ojborn  s  nursery,  Viilliani). 


hlbiting  a  gradual  tran.sition  from  the  finely 
toothed  leaves  of  the  first  set  to  the  pinnate  leaves 
of  the  thiid  set.  Let  us  now  pa.sstlieni in  review, 
beginning  with  the  subject  of  the  plate. 

BASTAnii  wiiiTF.  1!k.\m  (Pyrus  sudetica, 
Tausch  ;  Aria  Ilostii,  .laequin ;  .Sorbus  Aria 
var.  suecica,  Linn.;  Pirns  ('hama'mespilus  var., 
B.  Koch  ;  Crataegus  Ilostii,  in  Continental  nnr- 
S'ries). — Prom  tlu'  synonyms  quoted  it  will  be 
seen  that_  this  handsonu'  shrub  was  known  to 
and  describ  'd  by  Linnieus,  yet  on  its  rediscovery 
in  Central  lOunipe,  in  two  different  localities,  it 
was  rede.scribed  and  renamed.  It  occurs  in  sub- 
alpine  situations  in  Sweden, Switzerland, Savoy, 
and  Bohemia,  but  although  .so  widely  spread  it 
stems  to  b3  rare  and  local.  The  first  notice  of  it 
we  find  in  horticultural  literature  is  in  Jacquin's 


catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  botanic  garden  of 
the  university  of  ^'ienna,  182l>;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  technical  description  in  Host's 
"  Flora  Anstriaca,"  ii.,  p.  f*.  A  few  years  after- 
wards Tausch  nii't  with  it  on  the  loftiest  de- 
clivities of  till'  Uiesen  Oebirge,  where  it  formed 
a  dwarf  shrub.  He  at  first  regarded  it  as  an 
alpine  form  of  the  AN'hite  B;am  with  rosy 
flowers.  It  is  in  reality  more  closely  ridated  to 
P.CIiamremespilus,  differing  in  its  larger  flowers, 
in  larger  cliistei's,  and  in  its  bolder  foliage.  Under 
cultivation  it  forms  a  shrub  as  much  as  10  ft.  to 
I')  ft.  high,  but  it  is  easily  kept  dwarf,  and  in 

that  condition 
flowers  freely, 
the  flowers  being 
succeeded  by 
clusters  of  red 
fruit. 

S  H  n  tr  B  B  Y 
White  Beam 
f  Pyrus  Chamae- 
me.spilus,  Lin- 
na;us  ;  Sorbus 
Chama;inespilus, 
Crantz). —  This, 
like  the  preced- 
ing, has  rose- 
coloured  flowers, 
but  they  are 
small  and  few 
together,  and  as 
an  ornamental 
si  I  rub  this  is 
much  inferior. 
In  addition  to 
the  names  given 
above,  it  has  a 
synonym  in  al- 
most every  pro- 
posed genus  of 
the  PomaceiJe. 
It  inhabits  the 
chalk  and  lime- 
stone mountains 
of  Central  Eu- 
rope. 

White  Beam 
(Pvrus  Aria, 
Ehrh.  ;  Sorbus 
Aria,  Crantz, 
&c.).  —  Though 
not  a  common 
tree  in  Britain, 
the  White  Beam 
is  generally  dis- 
persed, growing 
in  exposed  situa- 
tions on  rocks, 
especially  on 
limestone.  It  is 
often  shrubby, 
yet  under  favour- 
able conditions  it 
attains  the  di- 
mensions of  a  moderate  tree  from  ;!0  ft.  to  40  ft. 
in  height.  The  marked  character  of  the  White 
Beam  is  the  dense  coating  of  .silvery  down  on 
the  under  surface  of  its  leaves,  which  gradually 
disappears  with  age.  In  the  common  form  the 
leaves  are  merely  toothed,  as  in  P.  llosti,  but 
there  are  varieties  with  the  leaves  more  or  less 
lobed.  llespecting  this  tree,  Selby  says:  "We 
consider  it  well  adapted  for  nursing  or  protecting 
other  young  trees  when  first  planted  and  in  ex- 
posed situations,  as  it  shelters  them  without 
interfering  with  their  growth,  always  carries 
itself  erect,  and,  from  its  stiff  upright  growing 
branches,  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  most  violent 
winds."  If  not  an  ornamental  tree  of  the  first 
order,  it  has  its  uses,  and  when  covered  with 
its  white  flowers  in   spring,  or  laden  with  its 
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large  red  fruit,  it  is  by  no  means  unattractive. 
The  following  forms  are  regarded  by  some  as 
varieties  of  this  species,  by  others  as  indepen- 
dent species: — 

P.  PENxrCA  (syng.,  Soibus  hybrida,  Fries; 
Pyrus  pinna(ifida,"Ehrhart,  according  to  Lind- 
Ify). — Leaves  much  longer  than  those  of  tbe 
typical  form,  borne  on  longer,  slenderer  stallis, 
and  cut  into  lobes,  almost  or  quite  to  the  midrib 
of  the  lower  half.  Sometimes  the  lowermost 
lobes  are  separated  like  distinct  leaflets.  P. 
scandica  (syn.,  1'.  scandica,  Fries  ;  Pyrus  inter- 
media, Ehrhart,  according  to  Lindley). — Leaves 
only  slightly  lobed  or  doubly  serrated.  P  rupi- 
cola  (syn.,  iSorbus  oblongifoiia,  Keichenbach). — 
distinguished  by  its  remarkably  obovate  leaves 
tapering  into  a  very  acute  base.  There  are 
several  other  closely  allied  species  or  forms,  as 
P.  gra3ca,  &c.,  but  they  possess  no  special  merits. 
P.  lanaia  is  an  allied  species  inhabiting  eastern 
temperate  Himalaya  from  Kashmir  toKmnaon, 
at  elevations  of  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  It  differs 
in  the  lobulate  leaves  (like  those  of  P.  latifolia, 
Poiret)  with  regularly  serrulate  lobes,  much 
larger  flowers,  and  fewer  very  large  fruits.  P. 
vestita  (.syn.,  P.  crenata,  Lindley  "  Botanical 
Register,"  t.  10.55,  not  of  Don),  from  the  same 
region,  is  an  allied  species  having  large  oblong 
leaves  and  the  petals  woolly  within.  Both  are  in 
cultivation,  though  rarely  seen. 

Wild  Service  (Pyrus  torminalis,  Ehrhart ; 
Cratfegustorminalis,Linn8eus;Sorbustorminalis, 
Dod,  &c.). — Always  easily  distinguished  from  the 
white  Beam  by  its  much  thinner  leaves  on  slender 
staUis  being  divided  nearly  to  the  middle  in  a 
few  acute  lobes,  which  are  again  very  finely 
toothed,  and  in  having  fewer  larger  flowers.  It 
is  also  usually  of  larger  stature,  and  inhabits  the 
lowlands.  In  England  it  is  confined  to  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  country.  This  grows  well  on  stiff 
soils.  P.  latifolia  (Poiret),  a  form  found  in  the 
fcrest  of  Fontainebleau  and  a  few  other  localities, 
is  intermediate  between  the  Wild  Service  and 
the  White  Beam.  It  bas  broad,  thin,  scarcely 
lobed  leaves  and  large  flowers,  and  is  equal  to 
any  of  the  gi'oup  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Mountain  Ash  or  Eowan  thee  (Pyrus 
Aucuparia,  Gfertner;  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  Tourne- 
fort;  Slespilus  Aucuparia,Scopoli). — The  elegant 
and  graceful  Mountain  Ash  is  certainly  tlie  most 
ornamental  of  the  group,  and  particularly  so  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  laden  with  its  large 
loose  clusters  of  cinnabar  red  berries,  associated 
with  the  slender  pinnate  leaves.  As  it  does  not 
grow  to  a  large  size,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
small  gardens,  especially  as  it  will  grow  in  all 
ordinary  soils,  but  it  does  not  succeed  on  wet 
heavy  soils.  In  a  wild  state  it  affects  rocky  and 
hilly  countries,  and  it  extends  as  far  north  as 
Orkney  and  Shetland. 

True  Service  (Pyrus domestica, Smith;  Sor- 
bus domestica,  Linnseus). — This  strongly  re- 
sembles the  Mountain  Ash,  but  it  is  a  slower 
growing  tree,  and  the  leaves  have  fewer,  deeper, 
straighter  serratures,  and  are  more  flocculent 
when  young.  The  fruit  is  much  larger,  pear- 
shaped,  oblong,  or  spheroidal  and  flattened,  ac- 
cording to  the  variety.  Formerly  this  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  British  flora  on  the 
strength  of  a  solitary  old  tree  in  Wyde  Forest, 
but  it  appears  to  be  truly  indigenous  only  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  Algeria. 

American  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  americana, 
De  Candolle  ;  P.  microcarpa,  De  Candolle  ;  and, 
perhaps,  P.  sambucifolia). — This  (or  these)  is 
also  closely  related  to  the  European  Mountain 
Ash,  having  broader,  acute  leaflets,  and  smaller 
bright  red  fruits.  There  are  also  some  forms  of 
this  set  in  North-eastern  Asia,  all  very  closely 
allied,  and  only  desirable  in  making  a  collection. 
W.  B.  Hemsley. 
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The  CrasannePear(Bergamotte  Crassane). 

—  •^!/niinij)iis. — liergamote  Cresane,  Bergamote  de 

Cresane,  Bcurre  I'lat,  Bergamote  Crassane  d'Aii- 

tomne,  Crassane  d'Automne,  Poire  Plat. 

Description  of  the  tree. — Wood,  strong. 
Branches,  numerous,  upright  at  the  tip,  spread 
out  towards  the  base,  large,  very  long,  flexible, 
light  brown  with  a  slightly  grey  tinge,  finely 
speckled,  tlie  callosities  not  \er-y  prominent.  Eyes, 
pretty  large,  blunt,  ovoid,  non-adherent  with  the 
scales  usually  swollen.  Leaves,  large,  oval,  slightly 
crenellated  or  denticulated,  and  borne  on  a  long 
weak  stalk.  Fertility,  average.  This  variety  only 
fruits  well  when  grown  on  an  espalier,  and  bears 
scarcely  any  fruit  as  a  pyramid,  especially  when 
grafted  on  a  free  stock. 

Culture. — Very  vigorous  ;  it  is  better  to  graft 
on  a  Quince  stock  on  which  it  forms  fine  well 
ramified  pyramids  well  clothed  with  leaves.  The 
development  of  tlie  graft  is  very  rapid. 

Description  of  the  fruit. — Size,  above  the 
average  and  sometimes  pretty  large.  Shape, 
rounded,  knobbed,  flattened  top  and  bottom,  and 
sometimes  having  one  side  more  swollen  than  the 
other.  Stalk,  long,  thick,  bent,  very  fleshy  at  the 
base,obIiquely  placed  in  a  moderate  depression  with 
an  irregular  margin.  Eye,  medium,  open  or  halt 
closed,  regular  or  twisted,  placed  inavery  largehol- 
lowwhichis  generally  somewhat  shallow.  Skin,  light 
yellowish  green,  veined  and  speckled  all  over  with 
fawn  colour.  Flesli,  yellowish  white,  soft,  the 
grain  of  medium  fineness,  juicy,  odoious,  melting, 
and  hard.  Juice,  extremely  plentiful,  refreshing, 
sugary,  slightly  sharp,  and  delicately  perfumed. 
Season,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of 
November,  often  reaching  into  December.  Quality, 
variable,  sometimes  first,  and  sometimes  second 
rate. 

History.— In  1861  Til.  Bale,  Procureur-Im- 
perial,  spoke  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  this 
Pear  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
the  city  of  Dole,  in  the  Jura,  while  giving  an 
account  of  some  poraological  notices  written  by 
M.  Liron  d'Airoles :  "  The  Crassane  derives  its 
name,"  says  M.  Liron  d'Airoles,  "  from  the  Latin 
word  crnssus,  which  means  tliick,  but  according  to 
another  opinion  which  I  have  heard  expressed 
without  knowing  on  what  authority  it  is  based, 
the  Crassane  is  so  called  because  the  lloman 
General  Crassus  imported  it  into  Italy  or  grew  it 
from  choice  in  his  own  garden"  ("Notices  Pomo- 
logiques,"  1861).  For  our  part  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  Crassus,  the  celebrated  consul, 
who  died  fitty-tliree  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Crassane  Berga- 
motte.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Roman  agricul- 
turists who  came  after  this  personage  would  have 
mentioned  it,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Dolla- 
bellian,  Licinian,  and  Turannian  Pears,  which  they 
tell  us  took  their  names  from  tlie  celebrated  Ro- 
mans Dollabellus,  Licinius,  and  Turannius.  Two 
German  authors,  already  quoted  by  us,  Manger  in 
1783  and  Sickler  in  1802,  have,  it  is  true,  supposed 
that  the  Crassane  figured  on  the  tables  of  the 
ancient  masters  of  the  world,  not,  however, 
according  to  them,  under  the  name  of  the 
Crassane  Pear,  but  under  that  of  the  Later- 
anus — a  contradiction  which  clearly  shows  the 
valuelessness  of  much  opinions,  and  leads  us  na- 
turally to  seek  in  some  other  direction  for  the 
origin  of  this  delicious  fi-uit,  as  well  as  for  another 
etymological  derivation  for  its  very  peculiarname. 
Let  us  see  what  says  M.  Eugene  Forney,  professor 
of  arboriculture  at  Paris,  and  one  of  our  most 
learned  pomologists.  In  speaking  of  this  variety 
in  "Le  Jardinier  Fruitier,"  1862,  he  tells  us  that 
it  was  introduced  into  culture  by  JI.  Quintinge, 
gardener  to  Louis  XIV.  "  We  do  not  know,"  goes 
on  M.  Forney,  'from  what  locality  he  obtained  it, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  came 
from  the  south  of  France.  It  is  first  spoken  of  by 
Merlet  in  1667.  The  nameCrassane  appears  to  bede- 
rived  from  the  Latin  wordfras.s»s— thick,  flattened." 


We  do  not  appear  to  be  very  far  from  the  truth,  but 
to  complete  our  information  on  the  matter  it  must 
be  added  that  it  was  not  in  16C7,  but  in  1690,  that 
Merlet  first  described  this  Pear  as  new  under  the 
name  of  Bergamote  Crfisane,  and  stated  it  to  be 
rare  ("Abrege  des  bons  fruits,"  1G90).  At  this 
period  it  had  only  just  begun  to  spread,  but  it 
could  not  have  been  known  very  widely  before 
1675,  seeing  that  in  the  edition  of  Merlet  of  this 
date  he  does  not  even  mention  it.  As  for  the  word 
Crassane,  it  may  very  possibly  be  derived  from  the 
Latin  adjective  crassus,  a  term  which  does  not 
inaptly  describe  the  stumpy  appearance  of  these 
Pears.  While  allowing  this,  however,  we  do  not 
think  it  idle  to  remember  that  in  the  department 
of  the  Nievre,  near  Donzy,  there  is  a  small  tillage 
called  Cresane,  and  there  is  nothing  against  the 
Crassane  having  been  raised  and  named  there.- 
This  supposition  is  in  some  sort  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Dom  Gentil,  a  pomological  contemporary 
of  Merlet,speaks  of  it  as  the  Bergamote  de  Cresane 
in  his  "  Jardinier  Solitaire,"  published  in  1732. 

Remarks. — Louis  Noisette,  amongst  other  ob- 
servations whicli  he  makes  on  this  tree  and  its 
fruit  in  his  "  Jardin  Fruitier, '  1839,  quotes  the 
following  from  a  good  authority  on  pomology : 
"  It  is  a  fruit  that  merits  the  reputation  whichit 
has  obtained.  It  is  easily  propagated,  and  is  an 
excellent  subject  when  it  unites  all  the  quali- 
ties which  belong  to  it  in  one  tree.  But  certain 
trees  and  soils  give  nothing  but  insijiid  fruit, 
which  also  becomes  bitter  and  gritty."  In  general, 
the  fruit  is  at  its  best  when  grown  in  a  soft,  fresh, 
and  even  slightly  damp  soil.  We  shall  complete 
this  note  by  observing  that  we  have  sometimes 
found  great  mealiness  and  an  excessive  astringency 
in  certain  specimens  of  this,  especially  when 
gathered  from  trees  grown  on  a  calcareous  soil,  a 
kind  of  soil  which  by  the  way  is  preferred  by 
many  growers  to  a  soil  of  a  slaty  or  schistose 
nature  for  the  cultivation  of  this  variety.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  Crassane 
varies  greatly  both  in  flavour  and  size.  It  some- 
times attains  considerable  dimensions.  In  1862, 
at  the  Horticultural  Show  at  Chartres,  tliere  was 
one  exhibited,  the  weight  of  which  exceeded  1  lb. 
5  oz.  In  the  fruit  room  it  must  be  handled  with 
great  care,  as  it  is  liable  to  decompose  with  rough 
usage. 


Bergamotte 

Pear. 


Esperen.  —  Si/n.  —  Espereu 


Description  of  the  tree. — Wood,  pretty 
strong.  Branches,  numerous,  somewhat  curved 
and  almost  erect,  strongly  geniculated,  thick,  long, 
chestnut,  spott  d  with  red.  Buds,  medium  size, 
short,  pointed,  ovoid,  non-adherent,  and  sometimes 
placed  like  a  spur.  Leaves,  large,  abundant, 
usually  elliptical,  slightly  twisted  with  the  edges 
indented  or  crenellated;  the  stalk  long,  thick,  and 
provided  with  well  developed  stipules.  Fertility, 
remarkable. 

Culture. — Very  vigorous  ;  it  may  be  grafted 
either  on  a  free  stock  or  a  Quince.  It  always  forms 
very  good  pyramids,  and  the  growth  of  its  shoots 
shoots  is  most  rapid. 

Description  of  the  fruit. — Size,  medium, 
but  often  much  larger.  Shape,  rounded,  knobbed, 
flattened  at  the  base,  and  slightly  knobbed  at  the 
top.  Stalk,  of  medium  length,  thick,  straight,  im- 
planted in  a  very  small  cavity.  Eye,  large,  well 
formed,  somewhat  small,  even  on  the  edges.  Skin, 
rough  to  the  touch,  dark  greenish  yellow,  speckled 
with  red,  with  reddish  veins  round  the  stalk,  and 
often  marked  with  blackish  patches.  Flesh,  some- 
what yellowish,  fine,  exceedingly  melting  and 
juicy,  slightly  gritty.  Juice,  most  abundant, 
slightly  acid,  refreshing,  very  sugary,  deliciously 
perfumed.  Season,  from  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber to  April.     Quality,  first  rate. 

History. — This  Pear,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  belongs  to  the 
Belgian  collections.  "  It  was  obtained,"  says  M. 
Bivort  in  his  "Album  de  Pomologie,"  1817,  "by 
Major  Esperen  in  1830,  and  was  valued  by  him 
more  than  any  of  the  other  Pears  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  raising.  It  was  introduced  into  France 
in  1811,  according  to  M.  du  Breuil  ("  Cours  dAr- 
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boriculture,''     1854).    Major     Esperen    lived    at 
Miiliues. 

Uemarks. — The  fruit  of  this  Pear  is  pretty 
v:iriable  in  size,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  exceed 
tlie  medium ;  thoy,  at  times,  however,  attain 
very  considcruljlc  proportions.  For  instance,  at 
the  Horticultural  E.xposition  of  Cliartres  held  in 
1S62,  M.  Biard,  of  Chateaudun,  submitted  one  to 
the  jury  which  weighed  two-thirds  of  a  pound. 
In  the  third  volume  of  his"  Jardin  Fruitier  du 
Museum,"  1860,  M.  Decaisne  states  that  he  has 
often  seen  this  fruit  labelled  by  mistake  King 
Edward's  Pear,  which  has  no  soil  of  analogy  with 
the  Bergamotte  Esperen.  This  remark  reminds  us 
that  in  Belgium  even  the  late  Adrien  Papclcn  de- 
clared that  the  Bergamotte  Esperen  was  the  same 
as  the  Besy  Esperen,  a  strange  mistake,  which 
was  corrected  some  time  after  by  Dr.  Jahn,  tlie 
(iiTUKin  polomogist. 

Gansel's  Bergamotte.— .S'^wurtj/m.-j.-Bonuc 
Koiige,  Diamant. 

Description  of  the  thee.  —  Wood,  pretty 
strong.  Branches,  very  numerous,  spread  out,  thick, 
short,  kneed,  downy,  light  greyish  brown,  finely 
speckled,  with  the  consinite  only  slightly  prominent. 
Eyes,  small  or  medium ;  wood,  flat  and  downy,  ad- 
lierent.haWngthescalesslightly disjointed.  Leaves, 
large,  abundantly  oval,  lanceolate,  very  wavy,  chan- 
nelled, twisted,  with  even  edges,  and  the  stalk 
short  and  very  thick.  Fertility,  fairly  good. 

Culture.  —  E.xceedingly  vigorous.  This  Pear 
tree,  the  shoots  of  which  develop  rapidly,  may  be 
grafted  either  on  a  free  stock  or  a  Quince.  It  forms 
tine  thick  pyramids. 

Description  op  the  fruit.— Size,  about  the 
medium ;  shajje,  rounded,  broader  than  long,  regu- 
lar. 8talk,  sometimes  short  and  oblique,  but  usually 
pretty  long  and  thick,  straight  or  curved,  fleshv  at 
the  base,  swollen  at  the  top.  and  inserted  i'n  a 
large  cavity.  Eye,  large,  well  opened  or  half 
closed,  almost  nearly  prominent.  fSkin,  light 
green,  speckled,  marbled  with  brown,  often  tinged 
wnth  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh,  whitish, 
luscious,  half  melting,  juicy,  marcesent,  slightly 
gritty  about  the  pips.  Juice,  very  abundant,  sugary, 
vinous,  delicately  perfumed  with  Musk,  butbeing 
generally  somewhat  acrid.  Season,  from  the  mid- 
lUe  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October. 
Qu.ality,  second-rate. 

Histoky.- The  celebrated  English  pomologist, 
Lmdley,  gives  some  valuable  details  with  re- 
spect to  this  fruit  in  his  "  Guide  to  the  Orchard 
anri  Kitchen  Garden,"  published  in  1831.  "This 
delicious  Pear,  which  is  a  native  of  Britain,  as 
shown  in  a  letter  written  in  1818  to  Sir  John 
Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  by  Sir  David  Jebb,  of 
Worcester,  in  which  Sir  David  states  positively 
that  the  Gansel  Bergamotte  was  grown  from  a 
sowing  of  seeds  of  the  Autumn  Bergamotte  by  his 
uncle,  Lieut.-General  Gansel,  on  his  estate  of  Do"nne- 
laud  Hill,  near  Colchester.'The  variety  known  to  the 
French  as  the  Bonne  Eouge  in  no  way  differs 
from  this  Bergamotte.  This  latter  name  was  given 
to  it  by  the  French  growers  as  soon  as  they  received 
it  from  England. 

Kemarks.— In  France  the  Gansel  Bergamotte 
IS  rarely  as  good  as  it  is  in  its  native  country.  We 
have  often  found  it  to  possess  a  disagreeable  as- 
tringency,  and  is  nearly  always  more  or  less 
gritty.  It  is  by  mistake  thnt  the  Gansel  Berga- 
motte has  been  made  synonymous  with  the  Ber- 
gamotte d'Angleterre  and  the  Doyenne  Gris,  which 
are  quite  distinct  varieties.  These  three  fruits  bear 
no  resemblance  to  each  other  in  any  way  either  in 
tliemselves  or  in  the  trees  which  bear  them. 

Summer  Orassane  (Bergamote  Eouge).— 
,S'//«.t.— BcrganK)te  JIusquee,  Petit  Muscat  d'Au- 
tomne,  Sicily  Pear,  the  Colombiers  Pear,  Musked 
Sicily  Pear,  Crassane  d'Ete,  Bergamote  Dorec. 

Df.scription  of  the  tree.— Wood,  pretty 
strong.  Branches,  numerous,  veiy  much  spread 
out,  thick,  almost  straight,  slightly  downy,  light 
brown,  finely  speckled,  with  the  callosities  pretty 
prominent.  Eyes,  medium,  ovoid,  greyish,  only 
slightly  scp.arated  from  the  wood  with  the  scales 
half  open.  Leaves,  large,  open,  undulated,  with  the 
edges  entire,  and  the  stalk  very  long  and  usually 
thin.  FertiUty,  remarkable. 


Culture. — Ver}'  vigorous.  It  may  be  grafted 
cither  on  the  Quince  or  free  stock.  It  grows 
quickly,  and  the  pyramids  it  forms  are  fairly 
handsome. 

Description  of  the  fruit. — Size,  average, 
and  often  very  large.  Shape,  turbinate,  obtuse, 
swollen,  knobbed  at  the  top,  and  sometimes  com- 
jdctcly  rounded.  Stalk,  of  medium  length,  thin, 
straight,  or  only  slightly  curved,  swollen  at  the 
base,  usually  continuous  with  the  fruit,  inserted 
obliquely  and  surrounded  with  knobs.  Eye,  large, 
well  developed,  open,  nearly  prominent,  wrinkled 
at  the  edges.  Skin,  greenish  yellow,  speckled, 
stained  with  red,  tinged  with  bright  pink,  inter- 
spersed with  dots  and  veins  of  a  deep  yellow  on 
the  side  next  the  sun,  and  sometimes  with  brown- 
ish spots.  Flesh,  white,  coarse  grained,  melting, 
very  hard,  and  somewhat  acrid.  Juice,  fairly 
plentiful,  with  an  agreeable  musky  perfume,  but 
generally  wanting  in  flavour  and  delicacy.  Season, 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October,  and  sometimes  even  into  November 
Quality,  first  rate  for  cooking,  but  only  third  rate 
for  dessert. 

History. — We  have  found  notliing  in  any  way 
to  enlighten  us  on  the  origin  of  this  Pear.  Le 
Lectier  in  his  "Catalogue"  mentions  it  in  1C28, 
and  only  gives  it  one  name — Bergamote  Musquee. 
A  short  time  after,  in  167.5,  Merlet,  speaking  of 
the  same  Pear,  gives  the  synonyms  of  the  Colom- 
biers Pear.the  Sicily  Pear,  &c.,  but  who  can  with 
any  certainty  say  whether  it  was  from  Sicily  or 
from  Colombiers  that  this  Pear  originally  came  ? 
Duhamel  describes  it  in  1768,  and  calls  it  Berga- 
mote Kouge,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  colour. 
Under  the  same  name  the  Germans  cultivate 
another  Pear,  wdiich  is  figured  in  the  "  Illustrirtcs 
Handbuch  Obstknude,"  by  Overdieck,  published 
in  1860,  but,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  it, 
it  appears  to  us  to  difEer  notably  both  in  its  quali- 
ties and  form  from  the  variety  planted  in  France 
under  this  title. 

Remarks. — Amongst  Pears  for  preserving  pur- 
poses, the  Summer  Crassane  will  always  hold  one 
of  the  first  places  on  account  of  its  fecundity,  and 
above  all  for  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  delicious  preserve.  Its  keeping 
qualities  are  also  gi-eat,  and  it  is  notan uncommon 
thing  to  see  Pears  of  this  variety  kept  in  perfec- 
tion until  the  end  of  November,  a  quality  which 
is  due  to  the  somewhat  dry  texture  of  its  flesh. 
The  size  of  this  Pear  is  very  variable,  the  most 
usual  dimensions  being  2  in.  by  2  in. 

The  Chaumontel  Pear  (the  Bezi  de  Chau- 
montel). — Sijiix. — I'.eurriid'Hivcr,  Jenneret,  Beurre 
de  Chaumontel,  Bun  Chretien  de  Chaumontel. 

Description  of  the  tree.— Wood,  weak  and 
greyish  green.  Branches,  few,  spread  out,  thin, 
very  long,  flexible,  reddish,  downy,  and  marked 
with  pretty  prominent  veins,  finclj"  speckled,  witli 
the  callosities  well  marked.  Eyes,  small,  ovoid, 
blunt,  non-adherent.  Leaves,  not  very  numerous, 
elongated,  oval,  deeply  indented,  slightly  waved, 
yellowish  green,  often  tinged  with  red,  the  stalk 
being  long,  stiff,  and  thick.  FertiUty,  average. 

Culture. — This  Pear  may  be  grafted  more  ad- 
vantageously on  the  Quince'lhan  on  a  free  stock, 
although  it  is  only  moderately  vigorous.  The  as- 
pect which  suits  it  best  is  a  southern  wall,  against 
which  it  should  be  trained  as  an  espalier.  It  may 
also  be  grown  as  a  standard,  in  which  case  it 
should  bo  grafted  on  a  free  stock.  The  pyramids 
which  it  forms  are  generally  but  poorly  ramifled, 
but  they  grow  well. 

Description  of  the  fruit.— -Size,  bulky. 
Shape,  variable,  but  most  usually  elongated,  blunt, 
knobbed,  irregular,  and  sometimes  sensibly  crooked. 
Stalk,  long  or  short,  straight  or  curved,  of  moderate 
strength,  nearly  always  inserted  perpendicularly 
and  level  witli  the  skin,  but  .sometimes  also  placed 
obliquely  and  out  of  the  axis  of  the  fruit.  Eye, 
large,  but  slightly  developed,  rarely  much  sunk, 
open,  without  folds  at  the  edges.  Skin,  vitreous, 
yellow  speckled,  and  marbled  with  fawn  colour, 
marked  with  the  same  colour  round  the  stalk,  and 
extensively  coloured  with  reddish-brown  on  the 


side  turned  to  the  sun.  Flesh,  white,  pretty  fine 
grained,  rather  brittle,  juicy,  and  hard.  Juice, 
very  abundant,  sugary,  slightly  sharp,  with  a  per- 
fume which  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  marked.  Season, 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  latter  end  of 
January,  and  as  an  exception  lasting  until  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  Quality,  first-rate. 

History. — In  the  edition  of  the  "  Abrfigfi  des 
Pons  Fruits"ofl  67."), the  famous  pomologist,  Merlet, 
calls  this  fruit  Poire  de  Chaumontel,  and  states 
it  was  raised  from  a  wilding  covered  with  thorns, 
a  description  which  he  completes  fifteen  years 
later  on  by  telling  us  that  the  Chaumontel  Pear, 
or  Bezi  de  Chaumontel,  which  grows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Luzarches,  is  the  off-i^pringof  awilding 
grown  at  Chaumontel  some  years  previously.  This 
story  is  confirmed  by  Duhamel,  who  describes  the 
Bezi  de  Chaumontel  as  follows  :  The  Pears  which 

1  describe  here  are  natives  of  Cliaumontel  itself, 
and  were  given  to  me  by  the  owner  of  the  estate, 
who  was  the  possessor  of  the  first  Bezi  de  Chau- 
montel Pear  tree,  which  still  grows  on  the  self- 
same spot  where  the  first  pip  was  sown,  about 
one  hundred  years  since.  In  the  present  J'car 
(176.J)  it  has  produced  a  fine  crop  of  splendid 
Pears  ("Trait(5  desArbresFruitiers,",1768).  In  1839, 
M.  Decaisne  adds  to  the  foregoing  the  following 
interesting  note  :  M.  Leflamand,  who  was  mayor 
of  Luzarches  in  18.57,  and  who  had  just  reached 
his  ninty-sccond  year,  told  me  that  the  old  Chau- 
montel Pear  tree  described,by  Merlet,  and  belong- 
ing to  M.  d'Assily,  councillor  of  the  Cour  des 
Aides,  died  during  the  memorable  winter  of  1789 
("  Le  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum  ").  The  origin  of 
this  Pear  is  therefore  quite  clear,  and  goes  back 
more  than  two  centuries  Chaumontel,  which  is  a 
commune  of  the  department  cf  the  Seine-et-Oisc, 
is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chantilly. 

Remarks.— JI.  Merlet  tells  us  th.at  in  1675  he 
had  eaten  this  Pear  about  Whitsuntide.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  otherwise,  for  the  tree  bears 
much  more  slowdy,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
we  can  obtain  Chaumontel  Pears  up  to  February. 
Van  Mens,  who  made  a  special  study  of  this 
variety,  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  it  in 
one  of  his  works  ;  The  Bezi  de  Chaumontel  ought 
to  ripen  very  quickly  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  all  the 
best  qualities  of  this  Pear.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  Pears,  but  which,  if  it  does  not  ripen  be- 
fore the  cold  weather  sets  in,  it  remains  stationary 
and  turns  bitter.  Patches  of  Moss  begin  to  cover 
the  skin,  and  the  flesh  becomes  permeated  with 
black  specks  ("Des  Arbres  Fruitiers,"  1835). 
This  Pear  often  attains  a  considerable  size.  At 
country  fruit  shows  specimens  have  been  met  with 
weighing  from  13:^  oz.  to  1  lb.  each.  Poiteau  tells 
us  that  in  1816  he  saw  one  which  weighed  nearly 

2  lb.  and  measured  5  in.  in  height.  In  Paris,  says 
M.  Decaisne,  their  price  varies  from  10  fr.  to  12  fr. 
per  hundred  in  good  seasons,  and  when  they  are 
of  medium  size,  but  when  they  are  large  and 
scarce  they  cost  1  fr.  a-piece,  especially  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter.  The  following  singular  fact 
with  regard  to  this  Pear,  wdiich  is  well  worthy  of 
being  noted,  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bivort  in  his 
"  Album  de  Pomologie,"  18i9  :  "  Mr.  Rivers,  the 
well-known  horticulturist,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
near  London,  assures  me,"  says  the  writer,  "  that 
the  finest  Chaumontel  Pears  are  gi'own  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  are  exported  to  London, 
where  they  fetch  very  high  prices."  It  would  seem, 
according  to  this,  that  the  soil  of  Jersey  is  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Chau- 
montel, a  supposition  which  receives  full  confir- 
mation in  the  fact  that  the  Jersey  growers  buy 
a  large  number  of  young  Chaumontel  Pear  trees 
every  year  from  the  nurserymen  of  Angers. 

Beurre  d'Arenberg.  —  Gloux  Morceau, 
P.cune  dllardcnpont  dlliver,  Glout  Morceau, 
Goulue  Morceau  de  Cambron,  Beurre  d'llarden- 
pont  de  Cambron,  Goulu  Morceau,  Beurr^  Lom- 
bard, Goulu  jMorceau  de  Cambron,  Beurr^  de 
Cambron,  Beurre  de  Kent,  Glou  Morceau  de  Cam- 
bron. 

De.scriptios  or  the  tree. — Wood,  very 
strong.  Branches,  exceedingly  numerous,  erect  at 
the  top  of  the  branch,  spread  out  at  the  base,  very 
thick  and  very  long,  kneed,  greyish  green,  with 
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numerous  fine  lenticular  markings,  the  constincts 
being  prominent.  Eye,  medium,  ovoid,  blunt,  with 
the  scales  disjointed,  downy,  adherent  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  branch,  and  sometimes  pro- 
truding like  a  spine  from  the  other  end.  Leaves, 
dark  green,  elongated,  elliptical,  usually  twisted, 
liaving  the  edges  strongly  indented,  the  stalk 
short  and  well  grown.  Fertility,  remarkable. 

Culture. — This  tree  being  vigorous  and  hardy 
thrives  just  as  well  when  grafted  on  a  Quince  as 
on  a  free  stock.  It  develops  very  early,  and  the 
pyramids  which  it  forms  are  so  perfect  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  their  superior. 

Desckiption  of  the  fruit.  —  Size,  large. 
Shape,  oblong,  swollen,  knobbed,  irregular,  but 
frequently  mis-shapen  and  much  depressed  on  one 
side.  Staik,  short,  thick,  straight  or  curved,  often 
swollen  at  the  extremities,  inserted  obliquely  and 
eccentrically  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit  in  the  centre 
of  a  lai-ge  basin,  the  edges  of  which  are  extremely 
irregular.  Eye,  very  open,  large,  with  divisions 
that  are  almost  foliated,  placed  in  a  narrow  basin, 
which  is,  however,  pretty  deep,  and  surmounted 
with  knobs,  or  with  the  sides  rather  flattened. 
Skin,  light  yellow  with  a  slight  green  tinge, 
speckled  with  red,  streaked  with  the  same  colour 
in  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  stained  with  brown  about 
the  stalk,  and  usually  tinged  with  delicate  pink  on 
the  side  next  to  the  sun.  Flesh,  white,  finegrained, 
melting,  juicy,  almost  free  from  grittiness.  Juice, 
always  very  abundant,  slightly  acid,  sugary,  some- 
times sharpish,  with  a  most  exquisite  flavour,  and 
delicately  jierfumed.  Season,  from  November  to 
the  beginning  of  February,  and  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  up  to  the  end  of  March.  Quality,  first 
rate. 

History. — The  three  names  by  which  this  once 
little  grown  Pear  is  now  known  to  the  English, 
Belgian,  and  French  have  been  the  source  of  a 
flood  of  errors.  It  has  always  been  mistaken  for  a 
long  time  for  the  Beurre  d'Hardcnpontd'Automne, 
raised  by  Van  Mons  as  well  as  for  the  Orpheline 
d'Enghien.  Now-a-days,  however,  that  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  all  over  Europe,  and  documents 
proving  its  origin  being  abundant,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  clear  up  these  various  doubts  once  for  all. 
The  fu-st  name  bestowed  upon  it  was  that  of  its 
grower.  Van  Mons  states  this  in  1825  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  "  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Agricoles  et 
Economiques,"  then  publishing  in  Paris  under  the 
direction  of  Baron  Fernesac.  He  says,  "  Beurre 
d'Hardenpont  d'Hiver. — This  valuable  Pear  was 
first  raised  in  Hainault  about  100  years  ago  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Councillor  Hardenpont  at  his  country 
house  at  Paniselle,  near  Mons."  Its  second  name, 
Gloux  Morceau,  which  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  it  in  England,  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, bestowed  on  it  in  Flanders  before  1 8 1 9  by  Par- 
mentier,  the  Burgomaster  of  Enghien,  and  a  great 
amateur  pomologist,  who  sent  it  labelled  thus  to 
the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  1820.  In 
vol.  V.  for  1824  of  the  Transactions  of  this 
society  the  same  fact  is  mentioned,  and  the  fol- 
lowing of  an  error  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  was 
sent  in  1826  to  Dr.  Lindlej',  who  was  then  assist- 
ant secretary  to  the  society,  by  M.  Dumortier 
Kutteau,  of  Toumay,  who  says  in  a  letter  sent  to 
that  gentleman  in  1826  (op.  cit.  vol.  vii.),  "the 
real  orthography  of  the  name  of  this  I'ear  is 
Glout  Morceau."  This  correction  is  in  accordance 
with  the  spelling  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  best 
French  glossaries.  According  to  these  authorities, 
the  word  glout  comes  from  the  Latin  (ihito  or 
the  Celtic  (7?«rt,  words  which  both  mean  savourj-, 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  In  French,  Glout  Morceau, 
therefore,  is  equivalent  to  glout  friand,  a 
tasty  morsel,  a  tid  -  bit ;  in  fact,  a  term  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  exquisite  flavour  of 
this  delicious  fruit.  If  we  now  seek  for  the  rea- 
son why  it  was  called  by  its  third  name,  Beurre 
d'Arenberg,  an  appellation  under  which  it  is  now 
known  in  France  in  consequence  of  its  having 
borne  it  for  the  lasts  ixty  years,  we  have  onlj'  to  refer 
to  M.  Auguste  -Royer,  a  Belgian  pomologist,  who 
in  his  "Annales  de  Pomologie  Beige  et  Etranger," 
1854,  tells  us  that  "  This  Pear,  which  first  made 
its  appearance  in  our  orchards  about  1759,  was  for 
a  long  time  unknown  to  our  French  pomologists. 


It  was  only  towards  1806  that  Louis  Noisette  in- 
troduced it  into  France.  During  a  visit  that  he 
paid  about  this  period  to  the  chateau  of  the  Due 
dArenberg,  at  Hervelf,  near  Louvain,he  remarked 
several  Pears  which  were  hitherto  unknown  to 
him,  and  which  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  being 
included  in  his  collections.  No  one  was  then  able 
to  tell  him  the  name  of  this  Pear  (Beurre  d'Har- 
denpont) ;  Noisette,  therefore,  thought  proper  to 
christen  it  himself,  and  he  consequently  gave  it  the 
name  of  Beurre  dArenberg.  These  particulars  were 
given  to  me  by  M.  Noisette  himself."  M.  Auguste 
Eoyer  is  evidently  perfect  in  this  statement,  seeing 
that  in  1839  M.  Noisette  in  his  "  Jardin  Fruitier  " 
definitely  states  that  he  considers  the  Beurre 
d'Arenberg  the  most  delicious  of  all  the  Pears  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  that  he  had  intro- 
duced it  into  France  in  1806  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Due  d'Arenberg  in  Belgium. 

Kemaeks. — There  is  no  resemblance  between 
the  Beun'e  d'Arenberg  and  the  Beurre  Duval,  a  Pear 
which  ripens  at  the  beginning  of  September ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  M.  du  Breuil, 
who,  in  1854, in  his  "Goursd'Arboriculture, "makes 
the  latter  more  synonymous  with  the  former.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  the  Beurre  d'Arenberg 
will  not  yield  fruit  after  the  month  of  January. 
This  is  another  mistake,  for  in  Anjou,  where  they 
frequently  only  begin  to  gather  it  for  eating  about 
the  middle  of  November,  we  have  had  it  in  good 
condition  up  to  March,  as  may  be  jiroved  by  the 
reports  of  the  Horticultural  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Maine-et-Loire.  This  fruit 
frequently  attains  considerable  dimensions  ;  for 
instance,  at  the  horticultural  exhibition  held  at 
Chartres  in  1862  there  was  a  specimen  in  the 
collection  sent  by  M.  Baubion,  which  weighed 
nearly  1  lb.  2  oz.,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  they 
reach  this  w-eight. — "  Dictionnaire  de  Pomologie. " 


A  selection  of  Apples.— The  following 
miglit  suit  "  S.  C.  "  for  succession  if  his  soil  is 
suitable  :  Kitchen — Early  Julien,  Duchess  of  Ol- 
denburg, Loddington,  Warner's  King,  "Wellington, 
and  Yorkshire  Greening.  Dessert — July  Pippin, 
Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Mabbott's  Pearmain,  Cos's 
Orange  Pippin,  Mannington  Pearmain,  and  Stur- 
mer.  If  more  were  required  I  should  recommend 
for  dessert  Mr.  Gladstone,  Irish  Peach,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Ribston  Pipjjin,  Keinette  du  Canada, 
and  Sam  Toung.  For  kitchen,  Manks  Codlin,  Lord 
Sutfield,  Cox's  Pomona,  Blenheim  Orange,  New 
Hawthornden,  Lord  Derby,  Annie  Elizabeth,  and 
the  Deux  Ans. — L.  A.  K.,  LangU-ij. 

Grape  nomenclature. — In  the  account  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  and  Flower  Show  (Sept.  9) 
a  Grape  named  Gros  Colmar  is  mentioned  as 
forming  one  of  several  in  more  than  one  prize 
exhibit.  Is  this  Grape  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
at  page  113,  Vol.  IX.,  of  The  Garden  as  Gros 
Colman  ?  and  are  both  these  variations  mis- 
spellings of  Andre  Leroys  Gros  Golman  ?  and  if 
so,  which  of  the  three  is  the  correct  designation  ? 
Here  (S.  Italy)  Gros  Golman  (a  black  Grape) 
bears  small  bunches,  large  berries,  very  showy 
and  thin  skinned,  having  a  great  tendency  to  split 
open  and  rot,  ripening  late  and  badl}%  and  having 
a  coarse  flavour.  A  Grape  which  with  us  far 
surpasses  it  is  Blussard  Blanc  (a  white  Grape), 
rather  of  the  Sweetwater  type,  of  very  vigorous 
growth,  bearing  magnificent  broad  shouldered 
tapering  bunches,  varying  from  3  lb.  to  4  lb.,  with 
large  verj-  juicy  berries.  This  is  of  course  in  the 
open  without  any  artificial  treatment  in  the  shape 
of  thinning  out  berries,  &c.  Is  it  undergeneral  culti- 
vation in  England  ]  I  rather  doubt  it,  as  I  cannot 
remember  having  seen  it  mentioned  in  any  list  of 
Grapes  worth  growing,  and  it  has  been  a  constant 
puzzle  as  to  how  Gros  Colmar  or  Colman  (if 
synonymous  with  Gros  Golman)  could  be  so 
prized  and  Blussard  Blanc  totally  ignored. — 
Tuberose.  [On  referring  to  Leroy's  catalogues 
that  we  happen  to  have  beside  us,  we  find  there 
mentioned  a  Grape  named  Gros  Golman,  which, 
from  the  description  given,  is  no  doubt  our  Gros 
Colmar;  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that 
in  earlier  issues  the  name  was  spelt  Gros  Colman, 


as  Mr.  Rivers  spelt  it,  who  received  it  direct  from 
Leroj'.  In  some  catalogues  it  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Gros  Colmar,  but  which  is  the  correct 
or  original  name  we  are  unable  to  saj'.  It  is  a 
large  and  handsome  Grape,  with  a  decidedly 
coarse  flavom',  except  when  highly  ripened.  The 
variety  you  mention  named  Blussard  Blanc  we  do 
not  know  in  this  country,  but  should  be  glad  to 
receive  it  if  as  good  as  described.  Blussard  Noir 
we  have ;  it  is  small  and  inferior.] 

Fruit  in  Northeast  Norfolk. —The  fruit 
season  of  1881  will  be  remembered  as  a  season  of 
"  plenty  "  in  tliis  part  of  Norfolk,  all  small  fruits 
having  been  most  abundant  and  of  excellent 
quality.  I  scarcely  ever  remember  having  seen 
Raspberries  so  plentiful  or  good.  The  Strawberry 
season  was  short,  but  abundant,  and  the  fruit  of 
good  quality.  Plums  have  been  good,  but  not  so 
prolific  as  I  have  known  them  to  be.  Pears  are  ex- 
cellent, both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity. 
There  are  no  cracked  or  mildewed  Pears  to  be 
seen  ;  in  fact,  they  have  not  been  so  good  for  at 
least  ten  years  as  they  are  this  season.  Apples,  too, 
are  most  prolific  and  excellent  in  quality.  I  have 
never  indeed  seen  a  finer  crop  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity.  Wild  fruits,  too,  of  all  kinds  are 
plentiful ;  the  Mountain  Ash  and  the  Hawthorns 
are  simply  beautiful  from  the  amount  of  fruit 
they  are  bearing.  Elder  trees  are  laden  with  juicy 
berries.  Blackberries,  too,  are  plentiful,  but  do  not 
ripen  quickly  on  account  of  wet  weather.  Holly 
berries  are  abundant  this  year,  and  Briers  are 
completely  covered  with  scarlet  pips.  Filberts 
yield  good  ci'ops,  also  Walnuts,  Horse  Chestnuts, 
and  Acorns.  Medlars,  too,  are  plentiful.  The 
foliage  of  all  forest  trees  is  most  beautiful.  Coni- 
fers, particularly  Piceas,  have  made  satisfactory 
growth. — E.  Sekdall,  Sariiing/iam. 

Beech'WOOd  Melon. — During  the  past  sum- 
mer we  have  grown  the  old  Beechwood  Melon 
rather  extensively,  and  I  find  that  it  is  quite  able 
to  maintain  its  well-established  popularity  amongst 
many  of  the  new  sorts.  The  Beechwood  I  found 
true  to  its  character,  as  I  remember  it  to  liave 
been  years  ago.  It  is  a  hard.y,  good-constitutioned 
Melon,  well  adapted  for  frames  or  pits,  setting 
well  for  a  full  crop,  and  swelling  off  to  a  good 
size  fruits  from  3  lb.  to  4  lb.,  beautifully  netted 
and  of  exquisite  flavour.  Among  the  newer  sorts 
that  we  find  bear  out  the  character  given  them  are 
William  Tillery,  green  fiesh,  very  good;  Bailey's 
new  variety,  called  The  Squire,  green  fleshed, 
handsome  fruit.  Gilbert's  netted  Victory,  that  I 
had  marked  last  year  as  A  1,  was  this  season  very- 
small  and  not  netted.  I  do  not  know  if  anyone 
else  has  had  similar  experience  with  it,  for  if  so,  it 
must  have  been  crossed  with  some  other  variety, 
or  some  other  substituted.  Of  established  sorts 
that  I  find  always  good  alike  1  may  mention  Dell's 
Hybrid,  green  fleshed;  Eastnor  Castle,  green 
fleshed ;  Read's,  scarlet  fleshed,  a  first-rate  cropper; 
Cox's  Golden  Gem,  a  handsome  Melon,  with 
whitish  yellow  flesh,  very  melting.  I  may  state 
that  for  early  Melons  the  season  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  to  secure  first-class  flavour;  but  for  late 
crops  it  has  been  just  the  reverse,  hardly  any  sun- 
shine, and  thick  heavy  atmosphere. — J.  G. 

Diseased  "Vines.  —  Something  has  gone 
wrong  with  my  A'ines.  They  were  planted  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  good  healthy  plants  in  an 
inside  border,  and  had  made  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  of 
growth  when  planted.  They  made  rapid  progress 
up  to  the  occurrence  of  the  hot  weather  which  we 
had.  They  are  planted  in  two  lean-to  houses  with 
a  21-ft.  rafter.  Two  young  Muscats  have  made 
wonderful  growth— 40  ft.,  with  laterals  20  ft., 
girthing  U  in.  6  ft.  from  the  bottom.  Muscat 
Hamburgh"  grafted  more,  and  these  are  at  the 
east  end  of  the  house.  Five  other  Muscats  and  one 
Foster's  Seedling  are  as  if  scorched.  They  have 
made  a  good  rod  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  more, 
and  the  wood  is  well  ripened.  All  have  kept  their 
foliage  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  good.  I  have  a  good 
crop  of  fine  Grapes  of  Golden  Queen  and  Alicante 
on  old  Vines  in  an  outside  border.  These  have 
healthy  foliage  and  noble  berries.  In  the  second 
house,  wherein  are  planted  various  sorts,  all  made 
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good  growth,  viz.,  over  21  ft.  and  fair  rod.s.  The 
are  pl.-mted  in  an  outside  border.  After  getting 
the  fruit  ;o)f  the.se  I  cut  them  down,  and  I  have 
now  rods  from  tliem  nearly  to  the  top  of  tlie 
liousc,  but  tlie  foliage  is  poor.  They  liave  been 
grown  from  the  fir.st  with  top  and  bottom  air  ad- 
mitted, but  t  lie  leaves  shrivel.  The  border  is  full 
of  roots,  .and  consists  simply  of  turf,  bones,  and 
charcoal  laid  on  sods  placed  over  old  bricks  and 
mortar.  The  houses,  wdiich  are  new,  are  glazed 
with  J!l-oz.  glass  in  panes  21x16.  The  wire  trellis 
is  18  in.  from  the  glass  with  a  2-ft.  opening  at  bot- 
tom and  1 S  in.  at  top,  but  during  the  extreme 
heat  the  thermometer  stood  at  9.5°  with  all  the  air 
on  possible.  I  shaded  with  newspaper,  but  it  was 
a  very  poor  makeshift.  The  hot  weather,  therefore, 
probably  scorched  the  leaves,  but  I  should  be 
obliged  by  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  readers  on 
the  subject.  I  watered  with  water  from  the  pump, 
but  now  I  have  plenty  of  soft  water. — C.  W. 

The  Arundel  Pears. — For  many  years  past 
the  Tears  at  Arundel  liave  been  proverbially  fine, 
but  this  season  they  have  "  surpassed  "  themselves. 
To  particularise  every  variety  would  take  much 
space.  I  therefore  notice  a  few  of  the  best : 
The  place  of  honour  must  be  given  to  Eeurre 
Clairgeau,  a  pyramid  of  perfect  sliape,  some  11  ft. 
high,  and  literally  crowded  with  magnificent  fruit, 
every  one  perfect  both  in  shape  and  colour.  I  also 
noticed  handsome  pyramids  of  Marie  Louise, 
I'asse  Colmar,  and  Thompson's  I'ear,  all  of  good 
size  and  perfectly  clear  from  speck  or  blemish. 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  is  grown  largely — great 
trees  of  it  loaded  to  the  ground.  These  Pears,  al- 
though fine  for  standards,  do  not  come  up  to  the 
French  grown  fruits  ;  but  on  the  south  wall  they 
attain  such  a  size  as  to  almost  rival  them. — 11. 
Gilbert,  liurghleii. 


SOTES  AND  QUEEIES-IEUIT  GAEDIN- 

The  Ribston  Pippin  in  Kent.— Large  and  excel- 
lent speeiniens  "f  tills  fruni  Linton.  The  seasons  may  be 
averse  tu  it,  and  Tiewer  kinds  may  be  j^ushing  it  out  of  favour, 
but  the  deteriuratiou  sometimes  spoken  of  has  no  existence 
in  fact. 

Best  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of  doors.— 
3/('/v.— I'"iir  readies  I  I'ecnniniend  Kuyal  (Jeurge.  i'.ellegarde, 
Violette  liative,  Barrinjitun,  Stirling  Tastle,  WalbiU'ton 
Admirable,  and  Late  Admirable;  for  Nectarines,  Murrey, 
KIrnge,  and  Uownton.  The  aliove  kinits  I  Iiave  known  for 
many  years  to  liear  tine  crops  of  excellent  fruit.— M. 

Planting  Vines. — "  J.  B."  need  not  hesitate  to  plant 
his  vines  )  letween  the  front  wall  and  the  hot-water  pipes.  Air 
should  not  Ijc  admitted  in  front  wlxen  too  cold  to  go  direct 
amongst  tlie  foliage.  He  will  find  it  Ijetter  to  plant  them 
as  I  have  statetl  than  to  provide  for  French  Beans  as 
advised  by  "  M."— W.  K. 

Making:  a  Vineborder.— Of  what  materials  should  a 
Nine  Imrtter  lie  made".'  Should  it  have  concrete  at  the 
bottom?  Is  '2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep  enough?  Can  it  l»e  drained  too 
much  ?  I  mean  for  ordinary  Vines — not  for  Muscats. 
What  is  the  Iiest  book  on  the  Vine  ?  I  sliall  be  very  much 
oliliged  to  any  of  your  Vine-growing  readers  who  will  gtve 
me  tlieir  opinion  on  tliese  (inestions. — R.  A. 

Vines  between  pipes  and  front -wall.— In  small 
or  medium-sized  houses  it  is  usual  to  secnre  the  greatest 
possible  length  of  rafter  by  pl.anting  close  to  the  front  wall. 
In  large  houses  the  pipes  may  be  placed  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  wall,  and  the  Vines  can  then  be  planted  1  ft. 
or  more  away  from  them.  All  other  conditions  being  right, 
the  position  of  the  Vine  matters  little,  provided  it  is  pro- 
tected from  severe  frost  in  winter  and  intense  sun  heat  in 
sununer. — W.  (.'. 

Peaches  dropping  —Can  anyone  inform  me  why  the 
October  reaches,  grown  in  a  house  of  the  best  modern 
construction,  should  fall  otf,  quite  soft,  but  only  half  tlieir 
size,  and  l»ad  in  flavour?  The  tree  is  an  excellent  one. 
Can  it  be  want  of  sun!— .Suiiscriber. 

[The  lack  of  flavour  might  be  attributable  to 
want  of  sun,  but  not  the  premature  dropping  of 
the  fruit ;  most  probably  the  evil  has  been  caused 
from  the  border  having  been  too  dry  during  the 
season  of  growth,  but  in  that  case  the  foliage  of 
the  tree  would  also  liave  suffered.  If  such  is  not 
the  fact,  then  the  opposite  condition,  viz.,  too  wet 
a  border,  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil, — W.  W.] 


LUCOMBE  &  PINCES  NUIISERY,  EXETEH. 

The  Camellia  house  in  this  nursery  is  a 
large  span-roofed  structure  with  side  walls  18  ft.  or 
20  ft.  high,  clothed  with  a  dense  growth  of  Ca- 
mellias irom  top  to  bottom.  In  the  centre  is  a 
wide  bed  of  soil  in  which  are  planted  large 
standard  trees,  and  round  this  centre  bed  runs  a 
walk  all  round  the  bouse.  Petween  the  walk  and 
the  wall  are  three  rows  of  4-in.  pipes  to  furnish 
heat.  The  plants  in  the  centre  nearly  reach  the 
top  of  the  house — in  fact,  quite  trees.  All  are  in 
robust  health  and  well  set  with  flower  buds,  ready 
in  some  cases  to  burst  open.  In  the  Christmas 
week  about  i'lOO  worth  of  flowers  are  cut  from 
this  house,  and  altogether  it  yields  about  i,'iUU 
worth  of  flowers  every  season.  At  each  end  is  a 
plant  of  Luculiagratissima  doing  remarkably  well, 
and  I  am  told  it  flowers  profusely  every  year. 

PiOSE  HOUSES. — Tea  Roses  are  grown  here  for 
their  flowers  in  long,  span-roof  pits,  their  roots 
being  in  a  bed  of  soil  and  the  branches  trained 
to  wires  under  the  roof  in  the  way  in  which  Vines 
are  trained.  When  I  saw  them  the  lights  were  off, 
and  h.ad  apparently  been  so  for  some  time  with 
the  view  of  ripening  the  growth,  which  was  hard 
and  the  buds  well  clumped  up  ;  under  such 
management  it  was  not  ditticult  to  understand 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  flowers  with  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat  from  Christmas  onwards. 

Stove  and  other  indoor  plaxts. — The  spe- 
cimen Crotons  are  wonderful  examples  of  success- 
ful culture.  The  Vallotas,  too,  are  large  and 
handsome.  There  are  also  some  fine  Gleichenias. 
The  collection  of  Ferns  is  indeed  altogether  large 
and  in  fine  condition.  Lapageria  alba  was,  when  I 
saw  it  the  other  day,  flowering  well ;  and  tlie  stock 
of  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  is  both  strong  and  nu- 
merous. This  appears  to  be  taking  the  place  of  all 
others.  Eucharis  amazonica  is  quietly  resting  in 
order  that  it  may  furnish  flowers  for  Christmas 
and  Easter.  Poinsettias  are  largely  grown,  as  are 
also  Orchids.  The  Calanthes  are  particularly  good 
In  cool  houses  there  is  a  large  stock  of  plants  of 
all  descriptions.  That  devoted  to  small  specimen 
Azaleas  contains  a  fine  collection  of  all  the  best 
varieties  in  what  is  called  quarter  specimen  size, 
and  well  set  with  buds. 

Outdoor  department. — In  this  any  lover  of 
plants  and  trees  may  spend  a  profitable  hour  or 
two.  The  Conifera>,  for  which  tliis  nurser}'  has  so 
long  been  famous,  are  still  a  strong  feature,  the 
climate  and  soil  evidently  suiting  the  ma.iority  of 
the  best  kinds.  The  rockery  here  improves  with 
ago.  It  is  truly  English,  both  in  style  .and  planting. 
The  quarters  o[  fruit  trees  .ire  just  what  might 
be  expected  in  the  favoured  climate  of  Devon- 
shire ;  they  are  not  overcrowded,  each  tree 
having  room  for  proper  development,  and  clean, 
well-ripened  growth  is  the  result.  Pot  Vines, 
lioth  for  fruiting  and  planting,  are  largely 
grown.  Roses,  too,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
are  in  large  numbers  both  standards  and  dwarfs. 
Devoniensis  is  still  largely  cultivated  here  ; 
nor  are  hardy  herbaceous  plants  neglected,  and 
the  collection  of  .show  and  fancy  Pansies  is  very 
large,  indeed,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  in 
this  nursery  may  be  found  the  most  complete 
collection  of  this  class  of  plants  in  the  west  of 
England.  J.  C.  C. 


velopment  it  ensures  to  \  lant  life  enables  the 
roots  to  lay  hold  of  much  food  they  would  not 
otherwise  procure.  In  the  garden  it  is  of  especial 
value  to  hasten  growth  while  plants  are  still  small 
and  unable  to  reach  coarser  manures,  and  also  to 
touch  u])  and  bring  forward  any  jiortions  of  crops 
which  seem  to  need  further  help.  While  depending 
chielly  on  stable  and  green  manures,  yet  we  always 
find  profitable  use  for  moie  or  less  superphos- 
phate.— J.  li. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


Ashes  in  the  garden. — Washed  ashes  have 
an  especial  value  on  sandy  soils,  and  have  a 
marked  effect  on  Onions,  Potatoes,  and  root  crops. 
Their  value  is  lasting,  and  the  results  of  a  liberal 
application  will  be  noticed  for  years.  Unleached 
(unwashed)  ashes  are  especially  effective  when 
applied  broadcast  over  Onions  partly  grown  ;  in 
fact,  they  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  special 
manures  for  tliis  crop,  and  are  worth  tor  this  pur- 
pose twice  the  amount  paid  by  soap-makers.  For 
all  garden  crops  they  are  valuable,  Potatoes,  Tur- 
nips, Beets,  and  Peas  deriving  the  most  benefit 
next  to  Onions. — A.  1!. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

Many  fine  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  now  in 
flower  in  the  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  and  are  daily 
the  admiration   of   visitors,   who   rejoice   to   see 
these    old-fashioned   jilants    once   more  gaining 
favour  with  the  general  public.  We  have  not  alto- 
gether had  a  successful  season's  bloom,  a  circum- 
stance due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  long  continued 
drought,  during  wliichtheplants  made  but  little  pro- 
gress in  our  li.ght  soil.  The  recent  heavy  rains,  how- 
ever (now unfortunately  too  frequent),. soon  started 
them  into  vigorous  growth,  and  since  then  we  have 
had  abundance  of  bloom.  Among  the  more  con- 
spicuous may  be  mentioned   some  large  beds  of 
double  Potentillas,  w'hich  have  flowered  profusely 
for  the  past  three  months,  many  of  tliem  being 
exceptionally  fine,   and   varying  in   colour  from 
deep  canary  yellow  to  orange,  scarlet,  deep  crim- 
son, violet,   and   other   shades.  Double   flowered 
Pyrethrums  are  in  bloom  for  the  second  time  this 
season.  They  are  of  many  shades — rose,  carmine, 
and   white  predominating,  sulphur    and    yellow 
hues  appearing  less  frequently.  Anemone  Hono- 
rine  Jobert  is  very  fine,  and  most  useful  at  this 
season  for  cutting  [purposes  ;  its  variety  elegans 
is  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  soft  rose,  and  a  very 
attractive  plant.  Coreopsis  lanceolata  is   another 
plant  which  is  always  in  flower.  Gaillardias  have 
been  very  fine,  especially  G.  gr.andifiora  maxima, 
many  ofthe  individual  blooms  measuring  4i  in. 
in  diameter.     This   is   without   doubt  the  finest 
form  at  present  in  cultivation,  and  desen-ing  a 
place  in  every  collection.  ChiTsanthemum  (Leu- 
canthemum)  maximum,  a  good  autumn-flowering 
composite,  has  failed  here  this  season ;  not  one 
perfect  bloom  has  ojiencd  on  a  s]ipcimen   of  it 
measuring  2  ft.  fl  in.  across.  Helenium  autumnale 
has,   and  still   is,  producing  abundance  of  soft 
yellow   flowers.    Geum   coccineum  fl.-pl.   is    just 
going  out  of  bloom.    Gyp.sophila  paniculat.i  has 
been  most  attractive,  and  is  much  admired  ;  it  is 
Largely  used  hero  in  bouquet  making,  and  is  a  de- 
cided acquisition,  liudbeckia  Newmani  is  a  .strik- 
ing plant,  and  here  compact  in  growth  ;  its  flowers 
are  orange-yellow,  with  a  black  disc.  R.  purpurea 
grandillora  is  still  in  flower.  Among  Rudbeckias 
to  be  admired  for  their  handsome  foliage  may  be 
mentioned  R.  laciniata,  which,  when  given  plenty 
of  room,  forms  a  perfect  pyramid  of  jagged  foli- 
age. It  grows  to  a  height  of  .5  ft.  Lychnis  vesptr- 
tina  fl.-pl.   is  also  a  most   welcome   plant,  now 
finely  in    flower  :   Asters,  too,  fonn   an  interest- 
ing group,  and  amongst    those  in  flower  may  be 
mentioned   Amellus,    Mdme.    Soyneuce,    and    a 
species  from  Texas  closely  allied  to  the  preceding, 
also  dumosus,  Shorti,   and    others.  A   few   stray 
flowers  are  open  on  plantsof  Gentianaacaulis,  and 
Hyacinthus  candic;ins   is   slowly    developing  its 
last  blooms.  Harpalium  rigidum  (Viguiera  rigida) 
has  been  very  fine.  Tiger  Lilies,  single  and  double, 
still  continue  lo  produce  flowers,  as  does  likewise 
Delphinium  nudicaule.  Several  beds  of  herbaceous 
Phloxes  from  spring  cuttings  are  also  now  flower- 
ing freely.  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria  is  past  its  best, 
but  it  has  been  very  good  indeed.  Papaver  uni- 
brosum.  a  showy  and  brilliantly  coloured  annual, 
has  made  a  grand  dis]>lny.  Polygonum  capitatum, 
also  an  annual,  is  well  adapted  tor  massing  on 
rockwork,  where  it  flowers  freely  about  this  season. 

J. 


Superphosphate  of  lime.  —  Superplios- 
phate  of  lime  produces  a  very  quick  effect,  and 
besides  the  fertility  it  adds  to  a  soil,  the  rapid  de- 


Parnassia  asarifolia— We  have  good  blooms  of  this 
from  Miss  Owen,  who  speaks  well  of  it  as  an  autumn 
flowering  bog  plant. 
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Finely   flowered   Lilium  auratum.— 

Last  autumn  I  gave  some  account  of  a  plant  ot 
this  Lily  which  I  had  in  bloom.  It  broke  early 
and  strongly  in  the  spring  this  year,  and  now  it 
has  14  flowering  stems,  with  blooms  varying  from 
2  to  ol  each,  and  all  fine,  the  total  number  being 
ISi").  On  the  2ith  ult.  the  plant  had  ninety- 
seven  fully  expanded  blooms  on  it— a  grand  sight. 
The  tallest  stem  is  about  7  ft.  high.  It  bears  up 
against  the  continued  wet  weather  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.— E.   Sendall,  Barniiigham. 

Viola  pedata  bicolor.- This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  plants  now  in  fiowcr  at  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham— the  gem  of  the 
genus,  in  fact.  The  typical  liird's-foot  Violet  is 
pretty  enough,  but  "this  two-coloured  variety 
great'ly  surpasses  it  in  the  flowers,  which  are 
abovel  in.  across;  tlie  two  upper  petals  are  of  a 
deep  violet,  overlaid  with  a  velvety  surface  like 
that  of  a  Pansy,  and  the  other  petals  are  a  pale 
mauve.  The  typical  form  has  the  flowers  smaller 
and  of  a  pale  or  deep  lilac,  purple,  or  blue.  The 
leaves  are  deeply  cleft  into  from  three  to  five 
divisions,  which  are  again  subdivided — a  circum- 
stance which  adds  much  to  the  graceful  look  of 


Viola  pedata  bicclor  (from  The  Cottage,  Eastcott). 

the  plant.  Both  the  type  and  the  variety  arc 
natives  of  North  America,  but  tlie  latter  is  rare 
even  in  its  native  liaunts.  It  is  grown  at  Totten- 
ham on  the  low  parts  of  the  rock  garden. — W.  G. 

AgapantttUS  maximus.— This  is  very  su- 
perior to  the  old  sort,  the  flower-stems  growing 
taller,  and  the  flowers  larger  and  deeper  in  colour 
with  a  pale  stripe  in  each  petal.  These  plants 
should  be  much  more  frequently  seen  than  they 
now  are.  When  admiring  some  large  beds  of  Cal- 
ceolaria amplesicaulis  on  the  Grass  at  Glasnevin 
the  other  day,  and  charming  indeed  they  were — 
masses  of  soft  beautiful  yellow,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  is  open  to  someone  to  make  a  sensation  by 
dotting  a  big  bed  over  with  Agapanthus  and 
planting  amongst  it  this  Calceolaria;  it  will  be 
very  beautiful.— T.  Siiixii. 

Culture  of  certain  flowers. — Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  where  Tricyrtis  hirta,  Ophelia  ner- 
vosa, Francoa  sonchifolia,  and  Viola  pedata  are 
natives  of  ?  and  also  the  way  to  cultivate  them  ? 
— E.  C.  [Tricyrtis  hirta  :  of  the  Himalayas    open 


border,  moist,  and  rather  shady,  heavy  soil.  Fran- 
cosa  sonchifolia  ;  Chili ;  sheltered  border  or  rock- 
ery in  partial  shade,  good  loamy  soil ;  grows  freely 
as  a  window  plant.  Viola  pedata:  North  America; 
moist,  peaty,  or  sandy  soil  in  a  rather  shaded  spot 
in  border  or  rock  garden.  Ophelia  nervosa,  an 
East  Indian  plant  of  the  Gentian  family,  not  much 
known  in  cultivation. — F. 

Colchicum  speciosum.  —  How  glorious 
this  plant  is  ju-st  now,  \  large  patch  in  tlie  sun- 
shine looks  just  like  rose-coloured  Tulips ;  the 
white  centres  also  help  to  show  it  up  to  advan- 
tage.  I  heard  the  other  day  that  there  is  a 
better  than  it.  I  should  very  much  like  to  come 
.across  those  meadows  mentioned  by  "  J.  G.  "  last 
week,  where  this  plant  has  become  a  nuisance, 
and  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  If  the  locality  once  be- 
came known,  this  ditficulty  would,  I  fear,  soon 
disappear ;  but,  perhaps  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
common  species. — T.  8jiITH. 

Calliopsis. — These  are  still  gay  when  other 
plants  are  on  the  wane,  and  for  massing  or  beds 
near  town  nothing  can  be  so  much  depended  uj^on 
to  yield  satisfactory  results.  There  are  two  which 
have  become  favourites  of  mine  from  their  free- 
dom in  flowering  and  good  dwarf  habit,  and  which 
I  can  confidently  commend,  viz.,  C.  Drummondi, 
with  yellow  flowers  and  purple  discs,  and  C.  coro- 
nate, with  yellow  flowers.  Some  of  the  dark  kinds 
are  desirable  on  account  of  their  colour,  but  are 
generally  much  taller  in  growth. — J.  S.  T. 

Cactus  Dahlia. — I  cannot  divest  myself  of 
an  idea  that  20  years  or  more  ago  there  was  some- 
thing very  like  this  quite  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Birmingham  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves,  it  was  the  sameplant,  colour,  shape, 
and  habit.  It  would  be  curious  should  it  turn  out  to 
have  come  from  the  midlands  instead  of  Mexico. 
Perhaps  the  plant  I  allude  to  still  exists  in  the 
locality,  oi'  someone  who  knew  the  plant  will  con- 
firm what  I  say,  or  prove  the  contrary. — T.  Smith. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES-ILOWER  GARDEN- 


Echeandia  terniflora.- Can  any  of  your  readers 
supply  me  with  a  plant  of  this?  I  used  to  grow  iiiul  seed 
it  freely,  hut  lost  it  several  years  ago.— H.  H ARl'UK  Crewe, 
Draiitvu-Beaucham^j  licctonj,  Tring. 

Packing  Carnations.— I  intend  visiting  Canada  next 
.spring,  and  wisli  to  take  some  Carnations  with  me.  Can 
any  of  the  i-eaders  of  The  Garden  inform  me  how  I  can 
pack  them  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possiljle  to  take  them 
over  in  s.af cty ?— .ToSEl'H  Laurie,  18,  Wcstbournc  Park 
Road,  Baijwater. 

Plantain  Lilies.— What  is  the  best  time  for  increasing 
by  division  the  Fnnkias  or  riantain  Lilies?  and  what 
gi'een-leaved  kind  is  recommended  for  edging  a  moderate 
sized  bed  ?  Siebold's  would  be  too  large  for  my  purpose. 
—J.  H.  W.  TH03IAS. 

Colchicum  speciosum. — I  presume  that  the  note  of 
'  J.  G.,"  under  tliis  he.ad  (p.  32.i),  refers  to  C.  autumnale  ; 
otherwise  I  should  be  glad  to  negotiate  with  the  owner 
ot  the  meadows  where  this  grand  flower  has  become  a 
nuisance  for  the  i-emoval  of  some  of  the  Imlbs  eradicated 
as  a  "troublesome  pest."— C.  WoLLEV  Don. 

Rudbeckia  Newmani.— In  the  Garden  (p.  326) 
tllis  Rudbeckia  is  referred  to  as  rather  loose  and 
straggling,  generally  attaining  a  height  over  3  ft.;  my 
experience  of  this  is  very  different ;  my  plants  of  R. 
Newmani  form  dense  cushions  of  leaves  from  wliich  spring 
an  .abundance  of  orange-yellow  flowers,  and  they  seldom 
attain  and  never  exceed  2  ft.  m  height.  My  plants  may 
possiljly  be  identical  with  R.  virginiana  also  alluded  to 
in  The  Garden  (p.  32G).— E.  Jenkins. 

Are  Tuberous  Begonias  fertilised  naturally  ? 
— Itecently,  stamluig  before  some  fine  specimens  of  botli 
erect  and  drooping  Tuberous  Begonias  with  one  of  our 
most  intelligent  nurserymen,  I  asked  him  this  question, 
pointhig  to  the  plants,  and  repeating,  "Do  you  see  any 
pro\isiou  of  Nature,  except  wind,  bees,  or  artificial  agencies, 
by  whicli  the  pollen  of  the  male  plant  can  reach  the  stigma 
of  tlie  fem.ale  and  produce  fertile  seed  ?''  His  answ-er  was 
in  the  negative.  Would  some  reader  who  has  observed  the 
matter  closely  say,  if  to  make  certam  of  fertile  or  hybridised 
seed,  artificial  agencies  must  be  employed?  It  can  be 
readily  seen  how  much  depends  on  the  decision.- ^y .  J.  ^I., 
Clomnci. 


LILIES  IN  POTS. 

I  AM  afraid  that  amateur  gardeners  who  have  the 
convenience  of  a  small  greenhouse  do  not  grow 
Lilies  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  espe- 
cially the  varieties  of  L.  speciosum,  or  lancifo- 
lium,  as  it  is  commonly  termed.  It  is  easy  to  culti- 
vate this  type,  and  the  return  they  make,  if  well 
managed,  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  Of 
L.  speciosum  we  have  four  varieties,  viz.,  album, 
pure  white  ;  punctatum,  white,  fluslied  with  rose, 
a  somewhat  scarce  but  very  pleasant  form  ;  rose- 
um,  wdiite,  spotted  with  rose  ;  and  rubrum,  white, 
lieavily  flushed  and  spotted  with  crimson.  The 
two  last  can  scarcely  be  termed  distinct,  as  it 
appears  to  be  the  practice  to  mark  all  the  dark 
coloured  varieties  found  among  the  roseums  and 
send  them  to  this  country  under  the  name  of  ru- 
brum. The  variety  album  is  a  singularly  chaste  and 
beautiful  Lily.  I  have  several  plants  in  flower 
just  now,  grown  from  single  bulbs  in  pots,  that 
are  producing  several  flowers,  each  of  the  purest 
white  ;  the  major  part  of  the  flowers  have  orange 
brown  anthers,  but  one  plant  in  particular  has 
flowers  with  pure  golden  anthers,  whicli  is  a  very 
pleasing  combination.  I  think  that  the  white  lanci- 
tolium  and  L.  longiflorum  are  the  two  most  charm- 
ing Lilies  an  amateur  can  cultivate  ;  the  last  for 
early  blooming,  the  former  for  late  blooming,  with 
the  fi'.agrant  L.  auratum  to  come  between  them. 
Yet  many  amateurs  are  found  complaining  that 
they  cannot  grow  these  charming  Lilies  in  a  satis- 
factory manner ;  that  they  fail  to  grow,  the  bulb 
rots,  or  they  make  a  good  growth  and  fail  to  flower, 
and  that  tliey  are  killed  in  the  winter.  There  are 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  they  can  be  over- 
come l)y  dilligent  attention  and  painstaking. 

My  practice  is  to  flower  the  Lilies  in  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse,  and  when  they  have  done  flower- 
ing leave  them  in  the  greenhouse  to  mature  their 
growth ;  then  cut  away  a  j^ortion  of  it  in  earlj' 
autumn,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  for 
the  winter,  covering  them  up  with  leaves  and 
Cocoa  fibre  when  frosts  sets  in.  It  is  during  the 
winter  that  many  plants  are  killed  for  want  of 
adequate  protection  through  lack  of  house  room  ; 
in  some  instances  frequently,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
from  lack  of  accommodation.  In  spring,  just  as 
the  growth  commences,  I  carefully  repot,  taking 
care  not  to  overdo  this,  and  potting  sufficiently 
deep,  so  that  a  little  fresh  soil  could  be  added 
when  the  roots  thrown  out  at  the  base  of  the 
flower-stalk  commences  to  form.  When  they  have 
made  a  growth  of  6  in.,  the  plants  are  carried  to 
the  greenhouse,  and  encouraged  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous growth.  This  is  a  simple,  but  in  my  own  case, 
successful  routine  of  practice.  I  do  not  repot,  but 
when  the  plants  are  fully  established  they  are 
helped  by  occasionally  dusting  the  surface  with 
Clay's  Fertiliser.  Some  adopt  the  practice  of 
placing  the  bulb  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
smallest  possible  pot,  and  then  to  shift  into  larger 
pots  as  the  plants  progress  in  size,  and  the  flower- 
buds  appear,  and  then  no  further  shifts  should  be 
given. 

The  soil  I  use  is  made  up  of  some  rich  j-ellow 
fibry  loam,  leaf  mould,  peat.  Cocoa  fibre,  sand, 
and  some  decomposed  manure,  taking  care  that 
the  latter  contains  no  insects  likely  to  be  in 
jurious  to  the  bulbs.  The  presence  of  grabs  in  the 
pots  will  often  destroy  a  good  bulb  or  two. 

My  selection,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  somewhat 
limited  one.  It  is  so,  but  it  can  be  extended  with 
advantage.  Add  the  early  flowering  varieties  of 
L.  Thunbergianum,  of  which  there  are  a  few.  They 
are  dwarf  in  habit,  and  produce  extremely  showy, 
handsome  flowers  on  bold  trusses.  Other  choice 
kinds  can  also  be  added  as  it  is  desired  to  extend 
the  collection,  but  those  named  will  be  found 
ample  to  commence  with.  Notwithstanding  so 
much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  the  culture  of 
Lilies  in  pots,  their  cultivation  in  this  form  ex- 
tends but  slowly.  If  anyone  wishes  conclusive 
evidence  on  this  point  let  them  take  the  many 
flower  shows,  in  the  schedules  of  which  prizes  are 
offered  for  Lilies  in  pots.  How  seldom  does  a  re- 
spectable collection  put  in  appearance  at  the 
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season  of  the  year  when  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  having  a  group  of  four  or  six  varieties. 
They  are  always  objects  of  great  interest  at  a 
flower  show  when  presented  in  respectable  form. 

R.  1). 


TERPETUAL  FLOWERING  CARNATIONS. 
TjiE  remark  has  frequently  been  made  in  The 
Garden  that  fine  old-fashioned  flowers,  like  the 
Clove  Carnation,  are  not  grown  in  anything  like 
the  quantities  they  deserve  to  be,  which  is 
quite  true ;  for  taking  gardens  collectively  as  they 
exist  throughout  the  country,  it  is  a  question  if  in 
one-half  of  them  so  much  as  a  single  plant  of 
these  flagrant  flowers  is  to  be  met  with.  If  this  is 
correct  as  regards  the  outdoor  cultivation  of 
Carnations,  it  is  even  more  so  in  the  case  of  per- 
petual, flowering  kinds  cultivated  in  pots.' Though 
there  is  no  novelty  about  them,  or  any  difliculty  in 
their  management,  still  it  is  only  comparatively 
few  people  who  have  attemptsd  their  growth.  Why 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  for  they  are  easily  pro- 
pagated, and  what  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  these  times,  when  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  that  will  last  well 
when  cuthaveto  be  provided,  they  are  easily  grown. 
This  is  not  all,  moreover,  that  can  be  said  in 
their  favour ;  unlike  many  plants  that  are  forced 
so  as  to  come  in  flower  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  come  in 
faster  than  they  are  wanted,  for  the  individual 
flowers  on  each  spike  which  a  plant  produces 
come  in  gradually  in  succession,  which,  combined 
with  the  time  they  keep  in  good  condition,  en- 
ables the  gi-ower  to  use,  if  required,  every  bloom 
that  is  produced.  In  addition  to  this  these  per- 
petual-flowering Carnations  are  amongst  the  most 
manageable  of  plants  in  their  time  of  blooming, 
as  they  can  be  either  hastened  on  by  a  little  ad- 
ditional warmth  or  kept  back  by  cooler  treatment. 
^V'ith  a  sufficient  stock  and  the  means  of  giving 
the  plants  the  comparatively  little  artificial  heat 
they  require  to  force  them  into  bloom  in  winter 
and  early  spring,  they  can  be  had  in  flower  all 
but  continuously  ;  but  to  do  this  with  certainty  it 
is  well  to  have  always  in  hand  both  old  and 
young  plants,  i.e.,  to  keep  through  the  second 
winter  the  plants  which  were  propagated  the 
spring  but  one  previous,  and  in  addition  to  have 
j'oung  stock  struck  later  in  the  season  than  that 
struck  early  in  spring.  The  little  room  they  occupy 
comi^ared  with  manj'  plants  that  give  a  glut  of 
flowers  for  a  time  and  then  cease  to  bloom,  is  a 
point  in  their  favour,  and  so  far  as  endurance  is 
concerned  the  advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of 
the  Carnations.  The  robust,  free-growing,  and 
equally  free-flowering  habit  of  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  higher  coloured 
kinds  place  them  much  in  advance  of  the  elder 
sorts.  T.  Baines. 


Tydaeas. — These  accommodating  plants  may 
be  had  in  blossom  at  almost  any  season,  but  they 
arc  now  especially  useful  for  brightening  up  our 
stoves  when  flowering  subjects  therein  are  scarce. 
With  this  end  in  view,  when  started  in  the  spring 
they  should  be  kept  cool,  and  given  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment.  During  the  summer  they 
will  make  stout  sturdy  growth  full  of  flower  buds 
ready  to  open  as  soon  as  introduced  into  a  little 
warmth.  A  light  soil,  consisting  of  about  equal 
parts  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sand,  suits  them  perfectly,  and 
when  growing  they  may  also  be  assisted  with 
weak  manure  water. — H.  P. 

Training  Allamandas. — "  B."  (p.  .^32)  does 
not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  any  other  way  of 
training  these  beautiful  plants  except  on  a  roof  or 
twisted  round  a  balloon.  Jly  idea  is  that  they  look 
much  better]  bush  fashion,  with  a  stake  to  each 
main  -shoot  reaching  to  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  the  ends  being  allowed  to  di-oop  slightly 
from  that  point.  I  have  a  plant  of  A.  Schotti  in  an 
11 -in.  pot,  with  twelve  main  shoots  about  4  ft.  6  in. 
high,  and  I  counted  seventy-seven  fully  expanded 
blooms  on  it  this  morning.  It  has  been  in  full 


bloom  since  the  early  part  of  June,  and  seems 
likely  to  keep  on  till  Christmas.  Is  it  possible  that 
there  can  be  two  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  more 
floriferous  than  the  other?  I  am  told  that  the 
parent  of  my  plant  is  almost  continually  in  bloom, 
— John  C.  Tallack,  Prideaiw  Plact;  I'uihtoiv. 

Crape  Myrtles  (Lagerstrccmias). — Mr.  Saul, 
perhaps,  may  not  be  aware  that  there  is  another 
fine  Crape  Myrtle  besides  those  to  which  he 
alludes.  I  had  it  in  India.  It  is  very  dwarf,  small 
leaved  like  L.  indica,  but  the  flowers  are  almost 
as  large  as  those  of  L.  regina,  and  of  the  same 
colour.  The  specific  name  of  this  I  never  learnt. 
When  in  Florence  I  grew  some  young  plants  from 
imported  seed  of  L.  indica,  and  the  varieties  in  the 
leaf  showed  that  some  interesting  sorts  might  be 
got  by  growing  from  seed.  In  Florence  I  saw  in 
the  open  trees  of  L.  indica  (pink),  with  stems  as 
thick  as  a  man's  leg.  I  think  this  kind  is  hardier 
than  horticulturists  think.  In  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Regent's  Park,  I  saw  it  kept  in  a  hot- 
house. Certainly  they  never  think  of  doing  so  in 
Florence,  where  the  frost  is  often  severe. — E.  B. 

Flue  heating. — When  I  was  in  Florence  I 
found  that  stoves  and  propagating  houses  were 
heated  by  the  flue  of  the  furnace,  and  not  by  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  furnace  is  placed  inmiediately 
outside  a  lean-to  house  ;  the  flue  passes  under  the 
propagating  earth  in  front,  and  is  tiu-ned  back 
under  the  back  propagating  earth,  and  comes  out 
the  same  end  of  the  house  at  which  it  went  in, 
only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance.  In  short, 
the  flue,  which  is  of  sheet  iron,  was  (J  shaped,  the 
entrance  into  the  house  being  between  the  legs  of 
the  U-  Ii'  other  houses,  I  have  seen  only  one 
branch  of  the  (J  under  the  earth  for  forcing  or 
propagating,  and  the  other  branch  slanted  up  the 
back  wall  to  heat  the  atmosphere.  The  dampness 
of  the  soil  made  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  moist 
for  all  purposes.  I  should  like  to  have  a  similar 
arrangement  in  Bournemouth,  as  it  is  cheap.  Can 
anvone  mention  any  objection  to  this  system  1 — 
E.  B. 

Bratiea  species. — In  a  former  catalogue  I 
mentioned  that  this  I'alm  had  been  sent  me  by  a 
correspondent  in  California,  who  stated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  not  known  in  cultivation.  The 
seed  was  procured  from  Lower  California,  so  it 
was  said.  For  several  j-ears  I  have  grown  this 
plant,  and  now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  all 
the  fan-leaved  Palms  I  know  none  are  finer  than 
this.  It  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the  Camellia  house, 
keeping  its  lovely  bright  green  colour  all  the  win- 
ter, and  pushing  forth  vigorous  growth  in  the 
spring.  Its  large  fan-leaves  are  hung  with  long 
white  threads,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Pritchardia 
filifera,  but  its  constitution  is  much  better  than 
that  of  this  much  admired  plant.  Is  this  Palm, 
described  as  above  by  Mr.  George  Such,  of  South 
Amboy,  New  Jersey,  in  a  recent  catalogue,  known 
to  any  of  your  readers  1 — H.  H.  V. 

Glasshouses  and  the  Building  Act.— 
I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  would  give 
me  a  little  information  respecting  nurserymen's 
liabilities  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  I 
have  erected  at  Putney  a  lean-to  house,  100  ft. 
long,  and  have  had  two  visits  from  the  district 
surveyor,  who  has  sent  in  an  account  for  10s.  The 
site  is  a  considerable  distance  from  any  building, 
street,  or  alley,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  great  stretch 
of  the  intention  of  the  Building  Act  to  bring  a 
building  of  this  kind  under  the  law. — W.  J. 

BougalnvUlea  culture.— Can  a  Bougainvillea  glabra 
be  grown  in  a  cool,  or  slightly  heated  greenhouse  ?  or  is 
stove  temperature  necessary  for  it  ?  I  am  tokl  the  latter 
is  BOW  the  case,  ami  yet  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  a 
large  plant  of  it  .ag.ainst  thew.aU  of  a  very  moderately  waim 
greenhouse  at  Glasncvin  in  or  12  years  ago.— C.  L. 

Action  of  glass  on  light.— An  American  photo- 
grapher makes  some  remarks  on  the  value  of  (liffercnt  sorts 
of  glass  fur  the  lights  of  photographic  studios  which  may 
he  usefully  home  in  mind  as  regards  plant  houses.  All 
glas,s,  ho  says,  even  the  clearest  and  most  colourless,  is 
found  to  cut  olf  some  of  the  chemical  (nr  actinic)  power  of 
sunlight;  obscuring  the  glass  by  enamelling  or  grinding 
the  surface  causes  a  larger  portion  of  the  actinic  power  to 
be  thus  intercepted  ;  the  accumulation  of  dirt  on  glass  will 
intercept  nearly  as  much  of  the  chemical  power  oT  sunlight 
as  gi'inding  or  enamelling  it. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clay  slabs  for  Orchid  gro-wing.— For 

years  1  have  been  using  hard-burnt  clay  slabs  in 
the  growing  of  man)'  varieties  of  Orchids,  and  the 
plants  tlirivc  on  them  remarkably  well.  These 
clay  slabs  are  of  a  rich  cream  colour,  and 
roughened  to  represent  bark.  Being  thoroughly 
burnt,  no  root-destroying  fungus  is  ever  found  on 
them.  I'he  slabs  vary  in  size,  being  from  about 
")  in.  in  diameter  up  to  10  in.  or  more. — Geoege 
Such,  Suittti  Anihoij,  New  Jersey. 

Orchid  Culture. — It  was  supposed,  some 
3'cars  ago,  that  to  grow  Orchids  well,  houses  of 
special  construction  were  needed,  and  also  the 
services  of  a  learned  cultivator;  but  now  it  is 
found  that  the  cultivation  of  many  of  these  won- 
derfull_y  attractive  plants  is  attended  with  hardly 
any  more  difficulty  than  the  growing  of  ordinary 
greenhouse  stock.  In  partial  proof  of  this,  I  may 
mention  that  some  of  the  finest  cool  Orchids  ever 
flowered  in  this  country  were  grown  winter  and 
summer  in  my  Camellia-house  for  several  years, 
most  of  them  being  in  perfect  health  during  the 
whole  time.  Such  Orchids  as  Aerides,  Vandas, 
and  others  requiring  high  temperature,  thrive 
in  the  company  of  Marantas  and  other  hot-house 
plants,  growing  and  flowering  finely  under  the 
same  atmospheric  conditions. — GEORGE  SUCH, 
Smith  Ainhoy,  Ncn-  Zealand. 

Orchids  at  Glasnevin.— Among  the  Or- 
chids in  flower  at  tlie  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens 
just  now  the  following  are  Aery  noteworthy,  viz.  : 
A  particularly  fine  and  almost  ever  flowering 
variety  of  Vanda  tricolor,  Odontoglossum  grande, 
profusely  flowered  0.  hastilabium  (fine),  Saccola- 
bium  Blumei,  Oncidium  AVentworthianum,  0.  or- 
nithorhynchum,  the  useful  autumn-flowering  Cat- 
tleya  Loddigesi,  several  plants  of  Cj'pripedium 
Stonei  (fine),  the  pretty  and  continuous  flowering 
C.  Sedeni, and  various  others;  thecurious-tailed  An- 
gra:cum  caudatum,  Phalajnopsis  Luddemanniana, 
and  notably  a  very  pretty  little  novelty  in  the 
shape  of  an  unnamed  Coelogyne  from  Burmah. 
The  collection  of  Orchids  is  greatly  increasing  in 
extent,  particularly  in  respect  of  that  interesting 
section  going  xuider  the  name  of  cool  Orchids.  The 
health  and  condition  of  all  divisions  of  the  tribe 
are,  we  are  glad  to  say,  all  that  could  be  desired. 
— Irish  Farmers'  Qaiette. 


GARDEN   DESTROYERS. 


Plant-eating  beetles.— "W.E.  G.,"  in  The 

Garden  of  the  3rd  of  September,  in  a  paragraph 
headed  "Identification  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
enemy,"  mentions  that  larva;  which  had  attacked 
the  tubers  of  his  Begonias,  and  which  were  also 
very  destructive  to  Primulas,  had  at  length  been 
identified  by  a  Dr.  Rousscl,  of  the  French  navy, 
who  states  that  the  insect  is  the  larvaj  of  Otio- 
rhynchus  sulcatus.  Win-  there  should  have  been 
any  difficulty  in  naming  this  well-known,  and  alas 
too  common,  insect  is  not  easily  understood.  This 
insect  is  most  destructive  both  as  a  grub  and 
beetle.  I  saw  a  Dracaena  a  few  weeks  since  in  a 
drawing-room,  the  foliage  of  which  was  much  in- 
jured by  the  notches  which  the  beetle  had  eaten 
in  the  leaves.  Slugs  and  insects  had  been  looked 
for  in  vain.  I  suggested  searching  the  plant  after 
dark,  and  the  first  evening  this  was  done  a  speci- 
men of  the  beetle  was  easily  found.  The  grubs 
destroy  the  roots  of  various  'plants  and  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  those  with  tuberous  or  fleshy 
roots.  Both  the  grub  and  beetle  were  figured  in 
The  Garden  of  May  3,  1879.- G.  S.  S. 

Cockroaches. — If  "  W.  A    S. "  will  get  a 

square  tin,  sprinkle  a  little  o.itmeal  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  put  in  it  a  few  live  cockroaches,  and  place 
it  in  tlieir  principal  haunts  either  sunk  to  the 
edge  or  with  a  made  run,  he  will  find  them  in- 
crease daily,  when  they  can  be  destroyed  with 
boiling  water.  I  have  had  3  in.  deep  of  live  cock- 
roaches in  at  once.  The  secret  is  to  put  a  few  live 
ones  in  to  start  them.— James  Smith,  ^Yaterdale. 
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We  have  clone  more  to  eradicate  cock- 
roaches bj'  the  following  plan  than  by  any  other. 
In  a  smooth  flat-bottomed  basin  we  put  in  the 
bottom  ^  in.  of  water,  and  in  the  middle  a  lump 
of  bread'as  an  island  ;  this  we  place  near  their 
haunts.  Pieces  of  lath  or  other  stiff  material  are 
laid  round  the  outside  sloping  ft-om  the  floor  to 
the  edge  of  the  basin.  Attracted  by  the  bread 
tliey  climb  up  there  and  drop  into  the  basin.  We 
have  frequently  in  the  mornings  found  over  100 
thus  captured ;  and  whereas  we  used  to  be  swarmed 
with  cockroaches  it  is  now  rare  to  see  one. — A.  M. 

The  Tomato  as  an  insecticide.— Some 
years  ago  we  heard  of  the  Tomato  being  an  insec- 
ticide, and,  with  a  view  to  test  its  efficacy  as  such, 
hung  a  number  of  leaves  amongst  the  branches 
of  Peach  trees  which  were  badly  affected  with 
green-fly.  Kot  only  did  the  cure  recommended 
have  no  effect,  but  we  found  a  few  of  the  Tomato 
leaves  themselves,  on  cutting  them  from  the 
plants,  infested,  though  not  to  a  great  extent,  with 
green-fly.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  its  use- 
lessness  in  a  raw  state  at  least,  but  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  learn  that  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  has 
proved  effectual. — J.  M.  G. 

Ants'  nests  (p  .363).— These  are  easily  removed  from  any 
place  where  vegetation  is  not  in  the  way,  hy  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  petroleimi.  "NVlien  amongst  gra.ss  or  otiier  vegeta- 
tion, a  good  dose  of  liquid  manure  from  the  stalde  will 
remove  them.  I  repeat  the  dose  three  or  foiu"  days  to- 
gether, and  see  no  more  of  them.— James  SMITH,  Water- 
dale. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

FRUIT. 
W.  COLEMAN,  EASTS  OR  CASTLE. 

Hardy  fruit. — By  this  time  the  ingathering 
of  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  will  have  been  brought 
to  a  close,  and  the  nest  important  step  will  be  the 
proper  storing  away  upon  the  shelves  until  it  is 
wanted  for  use.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Apples  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  all 
the  late  keepers  upon  tlie  highest  and  most  out  of 
the  way  shelves,  and  those  intended  for  autumn 
use  nearest  to  the  hand  and  eye.  Where  space  ad- 
mits keeping  Apples  should  not  be  laid  more  than 
one  or  two  layers  thick,  but  it  is  much  easier  to 
give  this  advice  than  it  is  to  practice  it,  and  when 
good  fruit  seasons  were  frequent  we  used  to  find 
it  necessaiy  to  lay  them  in  shallow  baskets 
placed  on  a  dn,-,  boarded  floor  where  they  took 
the  usual  sweat  and  kept  well  until  space  could  be 
found.  The  great  points  in  the  management  of 
Apples  and  Pears  are  careful  handling,  gathering 
when  the  trees  are  quite  dry,  and  storing  in  a 
dry,  cool,  well-ventilated  room,  in  which  the  tem- 
perature is  not  easily  affected  by  external  changes. 
Advantage  should  nowbe  taken  of  drj*,  open  weather 
forgetting  alllitting,  planting,  and  re-arrangement 
of  fruit  trees  carried  out  before  the  earth  loses  its 
warmth,  and  the  soil  becomes  wet  and  plastic. 
New  roots  will  then  be  formed,  and  the  trees  will 
be  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  drought  than  when 
this  kind  of  work  is  put  off  until  affer  the  turn  of 
the  year.  AVhen  trees  are  wrenched  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  nursery  and  sent  a  long  distance  the 
buds  should  be  well  up  before  they  are  disturbed, 
but  the  removal  of  a  well-managed  tree  from  one 
part  of  a  garden  to  another  is  a  very  different 
affair,  as  roots,  delicate  fibres,  and  leaves  are  kept 
moist  until  the  operation  is  made  complete. 

Strawberries  and  Raspberries.  — The 

former  having  been  divested  of  runners,  and  the 
latter  of  old  canes,  immediately  after  the  crop  was 
over,  will  now  take  a  good  dressing  of  rotten 
manure  or  heavy  loam  from  an  old  pastirre,  en- 
riched with  nightsoil  or  liquid  manure  from  the 
tank.  Raspberries  enjoy  a  well-drained,  shady  bor- 
der where  the  fruit  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
They  also  revel  in  a  lighter  dressing  than  is 
usually  given  to  Strawberries,  but  the  treatment 
of  the  roots  of  the  two  should  be  precisely  the 
same  in  every  respect — that  is  to  say,  spade  or 
fork  should  never  be  put  into  the  ground  from  the 
time  the  beds  are  planted  until  they  are  broken 
up.  Water  should  be  given  abundantly  in  dry 


seasons,  and  the  annual  mulching  should  be  laid 
on  in  time  for  the  autumn  rains  to  wash  it  into 
the  roots. 

Melons. — The  Melon  season  now  drawing  to 
a  close  has  been  very  satisfactory,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  having  been  much  better  than  we  have 
seen  it  for  the  last  five  years.  With  a  continuance 
of  fine  weather,  the  late  crop  now  ripening  or 
.approaching  that  stage  will  be  good,  .at  least 
where  the  plants  are  in  pots  and  have  plenty  of 
bottom  heat,  but  where  the  latter  is  sluggish,  it 
will  be  unreasonable  to  expect  high  flavour.  To 
secure  flavour  the  foliage  must  be  kept  clean, 
healthy,  and  thin  enough  to  admit  of  the  free  pas- 
sage of  light  and  sunshine,  and  the  glass  may  be 
washed  inside  and  out  with  warm  water  on  a  fine 
mild  morning.  Gradually  reduce  atmospheric 
moisture,  also  the  sujjply  of  water  to  the  roots, 
and  keep  up  a  constant  circul.ation  of  dry,  warm 
air,  which  should  pass  over  the  pipes  before  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  foliage.  Melons 
in  pits  and  frames  in  which  the  heat  is 
now  rapidly  declining  may  be  out  and  removed 
to  a  Pine  stove  to  finish  off  as  soon  as  they  show 
signs  of  changing  for  ripening,  but  it  will  not  be 
advisable  to  remove  them  from  the  plants  before 
this  stage  has  been  reached. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— By  this  time 
the  latest  Peaches  will  have  been  gathered,  and 
no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  all  fruit-bearing 
wood  removed  from  the  trees,  as  late  kinds  which 
have  been  retarded  will  require  all  the  sun  and 
light  that  can  be  given  to  them.  If  infested  with 
insects  of  any  kind,  ply  the  syringe  freely,  but 
guard  against  getting  unheated  houses  wet  and 
sloppy.  Ventilate  abundantly  at  all  times  and 
give  the  trees  the  benefit  of  the  best  and 
only  ripening  agent,  wai-mth,  by  shutting  up 
for  a  few  hours  on  fine  sunny  days.  If  the 
houses  are  heated,  fire  heat  can  of  course  be 
applied  until  this  important  end  is  attained.  The 
early  house  from  which  ripe  Peaches  are  expected 
in  May  m.ay  be  pruned  and  cleansed  at  once.  The 
wood  should  be  carefully  •n'ashed  with  strong 
soap  water,  and  when  quite  dry  the  usual  compo- 
sition may  be  applied  if  necessary ;  but  unless  the 
trees  have  been  infested  with  scale,  the  barbarous 
practice  of  closing  the  pores  and  enveloping  the 
buds  in  clay  and  lime  is  best  left  alone.  For  the 
last  few  years  we  have  washed  infested  trees 
twice  over  with  Gishurst  compound,  12  oz.  to  the 
gallon,  and  find  scale  is  less  troublesome  than 
when  we  washed  once  and  painted  afterwards. 
Get  all  root  pruning  and  top-dressing  finished, 
and  prepare  stations  for  large  trees  which  have  to 
be  taken  in  from  open  walls.  If  healthy  young 
trees  are  lifted  every  second  year  until  they  are 
wanted  for  forcing  they  may  be  transferred  to  the 
houses  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered. 


PLANT     HOUSES. 

T.   BAINES,   SOTJTHGATE. 

Stove. — Such  stove  plants  as  have  been  in 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  during  the  sum- 
mer should,  if  not  alreadj'  done,  now  be  placed 
again  in  the  stove,  for  though  there  are  many  plants 
of  the  less  tenderkinds  that  might  not  at  once  show 
their  in.ability  to  bear  a  low  temperature,  still 
injury  may  be  inflicted  that  will  not  make  itself 
apparent  until  so  much  harm  is  done  that  it  can- 
not afterwards  be  repaired.  This  remark  does  not 
apply  wholly  to  flowering  plants,  but  also  to  the 
less  hardy  species  of  Palms,  Caladiums,  Dracienas, 
Aralias,  and  others  of  a  similar  character.  The 
drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere  kept  up  for 
some  time  now  with  a  view  to  assist  maturation 
will  have  helped  red  spider  and  thrips  to  increase, 
means  should  therefore  be  taken  to  extirpate 
them,  especially  in  the  case  of  plants  of  an  ever- 
green character,  for  if  the  leaves  of  such  are 
d:imaged  there  is  no  possibility  of  remedying  the 
mischief ;  this  refers  to  Crotons,  Dracainas,  Alo- 
casias,  and  similar  plants. 

Climbers. — Any  of  these  that  were  encour- 
aged in  summer  to  cover  the  roof  with  the  view 
of  improving  the  appearance  of  the  house  should, 


where  at  all  crowded,  be  well  cut  in  ;  this  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  where  the  house  has  to  be 
used  for  forcing  winter  flowers,  as  these  need  all 
the  light  that  can  be  given  them.  In  all  cases 
where  climbers  are  affected  with  insects  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  while  their  tops  are  denuded 
of  all  tender  growth  to  dip  their  stems  in  a  stronger 
solution  of  insecticide  than  the  soft  shoots  and 
tender  foliage  would  bear. 

Pandanus.— Where  there  are  large  plants  of 
any  of  the  smaller  growing  species  that  in  their 
younger  stages  are  so  useful  for  table  decoration 
and  similar  purposes  they  will  usually  be  found 
to  have  made  during  the  summer  more  or  less 
suckers,  and  if  these  are  taken  off  now  and  put 
singly  in  small  pots  in  a  genial  heat  they  will 
form  roots  and  get  established  before  spring, 
when  there  is  usually  a  press  of  work  and  not  too 
much  room  for  propagating  the  numbers  of  plants 
that  then  demand  attention  in  this  way. 

Ooleus,  Torenias,  Peperomias,  Cissus, 

and  Fittonias.— If  cuttings  of  these  are  now 
put  in  they  will  soon  form  roots  and  be  in  readi- 
ness for  potting  off  early.  It  is  always  well  to 
have  a  sufficient  young  stock  of  such  plants  in 
hand,  so  that  if  any  accident  befalls  the  larger 
ex.amples  there  will  be  enough  to  take  their  place. 
When  rooted  they  may  be  either  put  singly  in 
small  pots  or  allowed  to  stand  until  after  the  turn 
of  the  days  in  a  state  of  semi-rest  in  the  cutting 
pots.  Another  advantage  in  having  young  stock 
of  these  and  similar  quick-growing  things  in  hand 
is  that  any  old  plants  for  which  there  Is  a  difli- 
culty  in  finding  room  may  be  discarded  at  once. 

Greenhouse.— All  plants  liable  to  injury 
from  frost  should  at  once  be  housed,  even  in  the 
south  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  much  better  to  do  this 
leism-ely,  setting  each  section  in  the  places  best 
adapted  to  their  well-being,  than  to  put  off  getting 
them  in  until  the  absolute  presence  of  a  low  tem- 
perature necessitates  the  work  being  done  hur- 
riedly. Every  pot  should  be  washed,  and  the  plant 
it  contains  examined  to  see  that  it  is  free  from 
insects  or  mildew,  either  of  which  if  allowed  to 
remain  gives  much  trouble  afterwards.  Aphides 
may  now  be  destroyed  by  fumigation  much 
more  eft'ectually  than  in  spring,  as  the  foliage 
being  well  matured,  the  tobacco  fumes  may  be 
used  stronger  than  at  other  seasons.  A  second  or 
even  a  third  smoking  is  often  needed.  Thrips,  red 
spider,  and  scale  can  be  best  destroyed  by  dipping 
and  washing  with  some  or  other  of  the  insect 
killers  now  in  use.  Where  mildew  exists  it  is 
necessary  to  take  means  for  its  thorough  des- 
truction, for  if  ever  so  little  of  the  parasite  is 
present  it  will  increase  apace  during  the  coining 
dull,  damp  months.  Flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  on 
the  infested  foliage  is  the  usual  remedy.  For  ap- 
plying it  nothing  equals  the  old-fashioned  sulphur 
puff,  by  the  use  of  which  the  dry  powder  can  be 
made  to  reach  every  leaf  however  large  the  plant 
may  be.  But  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  get  to  the  roots,  other- 
wise death  or  serious  injury  will  follow  ;  to  avoid 
this,  each  plant  should  be  laid  on  its  side,  and 
when  the  dusting  is  complete  all  the  sulphur  that 
has  settled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  ought  to  be 
carefully  scraped  off,  otherwise  it  is  cert'ain  to  be 
washed  down  to  the  roots  when  the  plants  are 
watered.  Such  subjects  iis  Heaths  and  the  best 
varieties  of  other  Cape,  and  also  New  Holland 
plants,  ought  to  have  the  best  positions  in  the 
houses  in  which  they  are  to  be  wintered.  Kalo- 
santhes  should  be  kept  with  their  heads  close  to 
the  glass,  a  situation  which  will  have  a  marked 
influence  on  their  blooming  next  summer. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

J.   SIIErPABD,    W00LVEK3I0NE   PARK. 

Herbaceous  beds  and  borders.- After 

all,  there  is  no  form  of  flower  gardening  equal  to 
that  which  has  been  styled  "  old  fashioned  ;  and 
the  modern  system,  much  ingenuity  and  taste  are 
shown  in  the  blending  of  colours,  but  there  is 
nothing  satisfying  in  it ;  the  whole  can  be  com- 
prehended at   a  glance,  whereas  with  a  mixed 
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border  of  well-selected  plants,  which  need  not 
necessarily  all  be  hardy  kinds,  something  of  in- 
terest occurs  at  everj-  step  one  takes,  and  changes 
take  place  daily.  Beds  are  all  very  well  when  they 
are  few  in  number,  and  have  plenty  of  space  be- 
tween them,  but  multiply  them  and  you  do  away 
with  the  balancing  colour,  green,  and  destroy  all 
repose.  This  is  the  reason  why  plants  and  flowers 
never  look  so  well  anywhsre  as  in  the  foreground 
of  shrubs,  and  therefore  in  villa  gardens  and 
others,  where  grass  plots  are  of  very  limited 
extent,  they  should  always  be  grown  there,  and 
the  lawn  left  clear,  unless  large  enough  to  have 
some  nice  ornamental  shrubs  here  and  there.  The 
only  objection  to  plants  being  near  shrubs  is  that 
their  roots  rob  the  plants,  but  then  there  is  alwaj'S 
the  ready  remedy  in  the  case  of  such  as  encroach, 
viz.,  cutting  away  their  active  feeders  by  trench- 
ing deeply  in  front.  This  is  the  first  preliminaiy 
to  starting  with  the  border  plants  I  am  about  to 
touch  on,  and  it  is  a  work  that  should  be  carried 
out  thoroughly  by  beginning  at  one  end  of  the 
border  and 
making  a  deep 
opening  when 
the  trenching 
can  be  done 
properly  right 
through  and 
finished  off  at 
the  other  end. 
It  should  be 
borne  in  mind 
that  herbaceous 
plants  not  only 
requiredcepsoil 
but  they  like  it 
good ;  therefore, 
as  digging  pro- 
ceeds manure 
that  is  decom- 
posed should  be 
mixed  in  at  the 
bottom,  and  if 
the  soil  happens 
to  be  stiff,  leaf- 
mould  or  refuse 
peat  will  be 
found  to  aid 
much  in  improv- 
ing its  texture 
and  quality, and 
bothare  vegeta- 
ble materials 
in  which  most 
plants  delight. 
The  trenching 
and  any  re-ar- 
rangement of 
the  shrubs  that 
may  be  neces- 
sary; completed 
the  next   thing 

will  be  the  planting  of  the  border,  which  require 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  used  in  order  to 
place  them  in  proper  positions,  as  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  their  habit  and  size.  As  the  back  row 
sliould  of  course  be  planted  first,  I  will  just 
mention  a  few  of  the  most  suitable  for  that  par- 
ticular part,  among  the  most  .striking  of  which 
come  the  herbaceous  Phloxes,  which  make  a  grand 
display  through  late  late  summer  and  autumn. 
Delphiniums,  again,  such  as  D.  formosum  and  D. 
Belladonna,  are  exceedingly  beautiful  with  their 
magnificent  spikes  of  lovely  blue  and  white 
llowers:  ond  then  there  is  D.  cardinale,  a  red,  a 
much  dwarfer  grower.  As  a  contrast  to  these, 
Kudbeckia  speciosa  conies  in  most  usefully  with 
its  large  yellow  florets  and  black  disc  ;  also  Har- 
palium  rigidum,  anotlier  Composite,  something 
after  the  same  character ;  and  the  perennial  Sun- 
flower, Helianthus  multiflorus  and  its  double 
form,  both  of  which  are  very  desirable.  To  divide 
these,  Tritoma  Uvaria  should  be  planted. 
Lilies  are  likewise  so  gorgeously  beautiful  that 
they  must  not  be  left  out,  and  among  these  there 
are  many  varieties,  the  old  L.  tigrinum  and  L. 
candidam  being  two  of  the  most  hardy  and  telling, 
and    L.  auratum    the  noblest  of    all.    Monarda 


didyma  is  another  fine  border  plant  for  the 
back,  growing  about  3  ft.  high,  and  this  with 
the  above  named  and  some  Pajonies  and  Dahlias 
will  make  a  fine  show.  Next  to  these  may 
be  planted  some  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
such  as  Aster  Amellus  and  the  beautiful  Anemones 
japonica,  japonica  alba,  and  japonica  hybrida, 
which  have  blossoms  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  across. 
Si^iraia  palmata  is  a  charming  plant,    and    the 


|coccineum  flore-pleno  is  very  showy,  and  Fuukia 
ovata  is  a  valuable  plant  that  lasts  long  in  bloom. 
Campanulas  Van  Houttei,  Hendersoni,  and  the 
turbinata  section  are  all  desirable,  and  there  arc 
hosts  of  Primulas,  Carnations,  Violas,  and  bul- 
bous plants  to  fill  up  between,  but  enough  has,  1 
think,  been  said  to  .show  how  gay  and  interesting 
borders  may  be  made,  and  what  a  home  they  form 
for  many  floral  treasures  that  are  now  seldom 
seen. 


Gladiolus  Iijliriihis  Kncicli. 


Aquilcgias,  especially  A.  glandulosa,  A.  chiy- 
santha,  A.  coerulea,  and  the  hybrids  from  these 
are  most  valuable.  Irises,  too,  when  in  bloom  are 
resplendent  with  colour,  and  among  these  there  is 
any  amount  of  variety.  Dotted  here  and  there 
should  be  dwarf  Ilo.se  bushes,  and  vacant  spaces 
left  for  Gladioli  and  any  other  summer  flowers. 
We  now  come  to  the  front  rows,  and  here 
the  double  Pyrethrums  should  have  a  prominent 
place,  as  they  are  all   remarkably  good.    Geum 


PPvOPAGATING. 
All  tender  plants  intended  for  stock  or  further 
use  next  season  should  be  by  this  time  secure 
from  frost.  Echeverias  and  other  tender  succulents 
will  be  found  on  being  lifted  to  have  formed  a 
number  of  offsets  around  the  collar,  which  may  be 
taken  off  and  dibbled  in  well  drained  boxes  of 
sandy  soil,  and  placed  on  a  dry  shelf,  where 
they  "will  root,  and  by  bedding  out  time,  though 
small,  will  be  large  enough  for  many  purposes. 
At  the  same  time,  an}  that  are  found  to  be  too 

tall  may  be  at 
once  cut  down ; 
the  tops  should 
be  put  in  com- 
parativelysmall 
pots,  and  if  kept 
free  from  damp 
during  the  win- 
ter will  be  root- 
ed and  ready  for 
use  in  spring. 
One  of  the  last 
jjlants  propa- 
gated is  gene- 
rally the  Calceo- 
laria ;  for  this  a 
cold  frame  is 
best,  as  it  dis- 
likes heat;  in 
fact,  an  error  is 
often  commit- 
ted by  giving 
cuttings  of  all 
kinds  too  high  a 
temperature ;  a 
few  degrees 
higherthanthat 
in  which  they 
have  been— 80° 
— is  of  assist- 
ance, but  if 
much  exceeded 
the  chances  of 
success  are  re- 
duced. The  bet- 
ter plan  where 
it  can  be  carried 
out  istokeepthe 
plant  foraweek 
or  so  before  tak- 
ing  the  cuttings 
in  the  same  temperature  as  the  propagating  house  ; 
of  course,  where  planted  out  such  cannot  be  done, 
but  in  the  case  of  new  or  choice  plants  where  the 
success  of  every  cutting  is  a  consideration  such  a 
practice  sliould  always  be  followed.  Greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  of  the  Princess  Royal  section 
strike  readily  from  cuttings,  and  grow  away  as 
freely  as  those  that  are  grafted.  Take  the  cuttings 
in  summer  when  the  growth  is  moderately  film, 
i.e.,  half  ripened,  and  as  the  new  growth  consists 
of  a  length  of  naked  stem  with  a  cluster  of  leaves 
at  the  top,  it  should  be  cut  down  close  to  the 
leaves  of  the  preceding  growth,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  cutting  will  be  found  two  or  three  dormant 
buds,  which,  if  retained,  assist  the  formation  of 
roots.  Thumb  pots,  in  which  each  cutting  is  in- 
serted singly,  are  the  best ;  thej-  may  be  filled 
one-third  with  broken  crocks  or  charcoal,  and  the 
remainder  with  fine  siindy  peat,  space  being  left 
for  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  top.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  press  the  soil  firmly  down,  and  when  the 
cutting  is  inserted,  there  must  be  no  cavitj- 
left  around  its  base.  After  being  watered  the 
pots  and  their  contents  should  be  pl.aced  in  a 
close  case,  kept  at  an  intermediate  temperature, 
shading,  watering,  kc,  as  in  the  case  of  other  cut- 
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ings,  and  thej'  will  be  well  rooted  in  about  two 
months,  when  they  may  be  gradually  hardened  ofE' 
When  confined  in  close  cases  a  sharp  eye  must  be 
kept  for  their  great  enemy,  thrips,  which,  if  once 
allowed  to  effect  a  lodgment,  soon  disfigure  the 
plants.  On  examination  a  few  will  be  found  to 
have  emitted  no  roots,  although  there  is  a  large  ir- 
regular callus  ;  in  that  case  one  of  the  best  incen- 
tives to  root  formation  is  to  take  them  out  of  the 
pots,  cut  off  a  few  protuberances  from  the  callus, 
and  re-insert  as  before  in  fresh  soil ;  so  treated, 
roots  will  in  most  cases  speedily  push  from  the 
fresh  surface.  This  principle  may  be  followed  out 
in  the  case  of  most  subjects  that  root  tardily. 
Another  method  by  which  I  have  been  successful 
with  subjects  difficult  to  root  is,  after  taking 
them  out  of  the  pots  to  put  them  in  the  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  forming  the  bottom  of  the  case  ;  but  if  this 
be  followed  increased  watching  will  be  necessary ; 
the  fibre  assists  the  formation  of  roots,  but  they 
speedily  decay  in  it  if  not  potted  off. 

All  fruits  such  as  those  of  Roses,  Thorns,  kc, 
should  as  soon  as  gathered  be  mixed  with  sand 
and  placed  in  a  heap  outside,  commonly  known 
as  the  rot  heap  ;  in  this  not  only  does  all  the 
fleshy  matter  rot  off,  but  the  seed  is  kept  moist 
all  the  winter,  and  when  sown  in  the  spring  soon 
germinates ;  whereas,  if  kept  in  a  dry  state  till 
sown  its  germination  is  much  more  irregular,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  many  will  lie  dormant  the 
following  spring. — T. 


THE  OKCHAKD  HOUSE. 

p.    GKIEVE,    BUET   ST.   EDMUNDS. 

Now  is  the  time  when  this  structure  should  un- 
dergo any  necessary  repairs,  improvements,  or 
alterations  which  may  be  deemed  necessary,  such 
as  painting,  or  at  all  events  the  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  woodwork  and  the  inside  of  the  glass,  &c., 
as  by  this  time  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  fruit  will 
have  been  gathered.  If  a  few  late  varieties  of 
Peach  trees  still  retain  a  portion  of  their  fruit,  or 
Grapes  still  remain  on  vines  in  pots,  or  on  vines 
planted  out,  and  trained  to  the  roof  or  elsewhere, 
that  need  not  prevent  the  repotting  or  surface 
dressing  of  other  trees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  wait 
until  the  leaves  have  all  fallen  before  this  opera- 
tion is  effected;  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  perhaps, 
better  that  it  should  be  performed  even  before 
that  has  taken  place,  as  the  leaves  may  to  some 
extent  assist  the  newly  repotted  trees  to  form 
fresh  roots,  and  to  become  to  some  extent  esta- 
blished in  their  pots  before  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  suspends  for  a  time  root 
action.  Peach  and  other  trees  which  may  be 
planted  out  in  borders,  and  to  which  it  may  be 
intended  to  apply  portions  of  fresh  soil,  or  in  case 
of  over  luxuriance  where  a  salutory  check  may 
be  thought  necessary  by  the  partial  raising  of  the 
roots,  or  judicious  root  pruning— all  such  work 
should  have  attention  now  rather  than  in  mid- 
winter or  in  spring.  All  trees  in  pots  or  tubs 
which  may  have  been  placed  in  favourable 
situations  in  the  open  air,  with  the  view  of 
thorouglily  ripening  their  wood,  ought  now  to  be 
brought  under  cover  of  some  kind,  in  order  tliat 
the  soil  may  become  somewhat  dry,  a  condition 
which  greatly  facilitates  repotting  or  surface 
dressing,  as  well  as  prevents  injury  to  the  roots 
through  coming  into  contact  with  cold  and  satura- 
ted soil.  In  long  established  orchard  houses  some 
of  the  trees  may  have  become  unhealthy,  and  con- 
sequently unfruitful ;  and  where  that  is  the  case 
they  should  be  replaced  by  young  trees.  Some, 
also,  though  in  the  largest  sized  pots  or  tubs,  and 
repeatedly  surface-dressed,  may  nevertheless  be 
what  is  known  as  "  pot  bound,"  that  is,  the  pots 
crammed  full  of  roots,  a  condition  in  which  they 
will  be  likely  to  become  unhealthy,  and  as  it  may 
not  be  practicable  to  repot  them  into  larger  pots, 
the  balls  of  soil  should  be  allowed  to  become  toler- 
ably dry ;  the  pot  should  then  be  placed  on  its  side 
and  the  ball  of  soil  carefully  drawn  out  of  the  pot,  the 
inside  of  which  will  generally  be  found  to  be  per- 
fectly clean,  but  everything  in  the  form  of 
drainage  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the   ball  will    possibly   be   found   to   be  one 


solid  mass  of  roots,  the  greater  part  of  which  il 
will  be  necessary  to  cut  off,  thus  reducing  con- 
siderably the  ball  of  exhausted  soil.  Then  repot 
the  tree  in  the  same  pot,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  without,  however,  using  more  material 
for  drainage  than  is  really  necessary.  The  soil  em- 
ployed for  potting  should  be  good  turfy  loam  en- 
riched with  rotted  manure.  This  is  an  operation 
which  in  most  instances  may  not  require  to  be  re- 
peated for  two  or  even  three  years,  surface  dress- 
ings being  all  that  will  be  needed.  In  the  case  of 
younger  trees,  the  pots  of  which  are  less  filled 
with  roots,  surface  dressing  of  a  rich  character 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  and  before  ap- 
plying that  as  much  of  the  old  soil  should  be 
removed  as  possible.  Healthy  trees  in  compara- 
tively small  pots  should  at  once  be  transferred 
into  larger  pots,  using  suitable  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose, such  as  light,  rich,  turfy  loam,  with  a  fourth 
part  of  well  rotted  pig  or  si  able  manure  in  it. 

Where  it  is  considered  desirable  to  make  addi- 
tions to  the  stock  of  orchard  house  trees  now  is 
the  time  to  select  them.  In  most  nurseries  these 
may  be  obtained  in  small  pots— healthy  young 
well-established  plants  which  have  been  some 
twelve  months  in  their  pots  and  require  to  be  at 
once  transferred  to  their  fruiting  pots,  or  a  por- 
tion of  maiden  plants  may  now  be  potted  up  for 
the  purpose.  Put  of  course  a  year  will  be  gained 
by  obtaining  established  plants  in  pots.  In  select- 
ing maiden  plants  of  such  varieties  as  the  Peach, 
Apricot,  Plum,  Cherry,  &c.,  choice  should  be  made 
of  such  as  have  formed  a  straight,  well  ripened 
shoot,  some  3  It.  or  4  ft.  long.  Their  roots  should 
be  neatly  pruned  or  cut  back,  and  they  should  be 
at  once  potted  firmly  in  well-drained  pots  some 
8  in.  in  diameter,  not  larger,  as  they  are  only  in- 
tended to  remain  in  such  pots  for  twelve  months, 
when  they  will,  if  they  have  succeeded  well,  be 
transferred  to  their  fruiting  pots.  Tne  soil  used  for 
them  may  be  similar  to  what  has  been  already  re- 
commended without,  in  their  case,  the  addition  of 
manurial  materials.  Top  pruning  should  be  deferred 
until  the  spring.  Young  plants  of  the  Pear,  Fig,  and 
Vine,  if  intended  for  tlie  orchard  house  may 
also  be  potted  now,  and  large  plants  in  pots  may 
be  repotted  or  surface-dressed,  as  may  be  con- 
sidered necessarj'.  If  the  soil  used  for  potting  was 
tolerably  dry,  and  if  the  plants  are  still  retaining 
a  portion  of  their  foliage,  a  good  watering  may  at 
once  be  given  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  to  prevent  anything  like  a  severe  check. 
Syringing  may  also  be  had  recourse  to,  and  the 
house  containing  them  should  be  kept  c'ose  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  it  will  be  unadvisable  to  place 
any  of  the  trees  again  in  the  open  air.  J'.ut 
although  kept  under  cover,  so  as  to  be  pro- 
tected from  rainfall,  &c.,  they  need  not  as  yet 
be  arranged  or  placed  where  they  are  intended 
to  bo  during  the  following  summer  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  be  placed  close  together, 
with  the  pots  mulched  or  covered  up  with  any 
light  littery  material  at  hand,  so  as  to  prevent 
undue  evaporation,  while  air  should  be  freely  ad- 
mitted to  the  structure  at  all  times  when  the 
weather  is  not  very  severe.  With  the  pots  so  pro- 
tected, the  trees  may  remain  in  this  situation 
throughout  the  winter,  and  the  rest  of  the  space 
thus  rendered  available  in  the  house  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Roses  and  the 
various  other  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs,  &c.,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  daring  winter  and  early 
spring. 


GLADIOLUS   HyBRIDUS  FKCEBELI. 

Visitors  to  London  flower  shows  have  expressed 
so    much   admiration   for   hybrid   Gladioli,   as 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Douglas  or  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Sons,   that  there   is   some   danger   of   the 
natural  species  from  the  Cape  being  forgotten. 
All  the  typical  species  are  worthy  garden  flowers, 
and  such  kinds  as  G.  cardinalis,  G.  ramosus  and 
its  varieties,  G.  trimaculatus,  G.  Golvillei  and  its 
lovely  snow-white  variety,  G._  ('olviUei  albus 
are  now  well  known  and  appreciated  in  all  good 
gardens.  Of  the  earlier  hybrids  Dean   Herbert 
tells  us  much  in  his  classical   "  AmaryllidaceiB," 
but  of  the  early  hybrids  few  are  still  so  useful 
as    G.  gandavensis,  one   of   the   late   M.    Van 
Iloutte's  seedlings,  and  the  still  more  brilliant 
and  effective  G.  brenchleyensis,  raised  and  ex- 
hibited years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Hooker,  of 
Brenchley,  in  Kent.  For  many  years  after  the 
introduction  of  G.  blandus,  G.  psittaeinus,  and 
other  old  type*,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  introduction  of  new  species,  although  many 
hybrids  between  these  and  other  species  were 
then  raised,  but  more  recently  several  new  spe- 
cies have  been  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson 
.Saunders  and  others.  Of  these  G.  dracocephalus, 
G.  Saundersi,  and  the  present  species  are  the  best 
known.  G.  purpureo-auratus  was  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Bull,and  although  by  no  means  so  showy  as  many 
other  kinds,  is  jet  most  graceful  and  distinct  in 
port,  and  also  in  the  shape  and  colouration  of  its 
flowers.    In   our   deep   sandy   soil  it  attains  a 
height  of  nearly  5  ft.,  and  the  flowers  gradually 
developing  themselves  render   the  plant  effec- 
tive for  at  least  three  weeks  from  the  time  the 
fiist   and   lowermost    blossom   expands.    As   a 
graceful  plant  it  well  deserves  culture.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardv — hardier  indeed  than  many  home- 
raised  hybrids;  but  a  warm  deep  soil    and   a 
sheltered  position  near  the  foot  of  a  south  or 
west  wall    are    most  congenial  to   its  strong 
growth. 

Apart  from  its  beauty  and  grace  it  has  been 
most  useful  to  the  hybridiser,  the  result  being 
two  distinct  varieties  raised  some  years  ago  by 
M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  already 
figured  and  described  in  The  Gabden.  ^  M. 
Frabel,  of  Zurich,  has  also  raised  a  fine  variety 
of  tliis  race,  growing  o  ft.  high,  with  stouter 
and  much  branched  spikes,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  more  openly  campanulate,  larger,  and  the 
blotches  ou  the  three  lower  segments  of  the 
blossom  much  larger  and  of  a  rich  crimson  hue. 
I  have  not  grown  M.  Lemoine's  varieties,  but 
Mr.  Gumbleton  gave  me  that  alluded  to  as  raised 
by  M.  Frffibel,  and  I  can  speak  confidently  of  it 
as  a  most  robust  and  distinct  kind,  most  effec- 
tive when  in  bloom,  useful  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  of  good  quality,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  vigor- 
ous in  constitution  and  its  corms  quick  of  increase, 
it  promises  soon  to  become  well  known  in  most 
good  gardens.  The  annexed  illustration  gives  a 
good  idea  of  a  part  of  the  inflorescence,  having 
been  drawn  from  specimens  sent  from  the 
College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.       F.  W.  B. 


The  Russian  Mulberry  is  much  spoken  of  in  a 
Western  Ameriean  paper  (/oito  Homestead),  which  I  get. 
Do  any  reailers  of  THE  GARDEN  know  it?— J.  H.  D. 

Prunus  Simoni.— Jlcssrs.  EUwanger  &  Barr.v,  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  furnished  us  with  specimens  of  this 
Plum.  It  is  a  recent  introduction  from  China,  anil 
hntanioally  quite  a  curiosity.  All  visitors  who  have 
observed  the  two  trees  on  the  College  grounds  pronounce 
them  to  be  Peach  trees— the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  main 
limljs,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  tree  reminding  one 
of  the  Peach  rather  than  the  Plum,  yet  the  fruit  is  smootll, 
tiat,  and  would  pass  anywhere  as  a  Plum  or  Apricot.  Call 
it  what  we  may,  the  fruit  will  be  valuable  for  dessert  and 
culinary  use.  The  trees  seem  perfectly  hardy.  Our  two 
specimens  stood  in  an  exposed  position,  and  have  made  a 
strong  growth  this  season,  after  enduring  the  worst  winter 
we  have  had  since  1855-6.— /oim  Homestead. 


THE  POTATO  HARVEST. 
I  HAVE  read  Jlr.  Inglis's  remarks  on  Jlr.  Muir' 
advice  about  allowing  tlie  disease  to  do  its  worst 
and  lifting  afterwards  tliose  that  remain  sound. 
Mr.  Inglis  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  Muir  is  wrong 
in  his  practice,  but  is  he  really  so  ?  I  understand 
from  Sir.  Muir's  statement  that  he  leaves  the 
haulm  on  and  allows  the  disease  to  do  its  worst 
on  it ;  if  such  is  the  case,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  leave  the  tubers  in  the  ground  till  the 
disease  h.as  done  its  worst  on  them  also,  for  if 
they  are  lifted  before  that  after  the  disease  has 
thoroughly  got  hold  of  the  tops  every  affected 
tulier  will' rot  in  the  heaps  and  cause  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labour  in  keeping  them  looked 
over,  which  is  avoided  by  allowing  the  diseased 
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tubers  to  rot  in  the  ground.  I  know  tliat  bystoring 
Potatoes  well  dried  and  keeping  tliem  thin  in  a 
dry  jjlacc  the  development  of  the  disease  which 
is  already  in  them  will  be  much  slower  than  when 
put  together  in  heaps  and  allowed  to   sweat,  but 
they  cannot  often  be  placed  under  such  favour- 
able circumstances  from  want  of  room,  especially 
where  large  quantities  are  grown  and  have  to  be 
stored.  There  is  nothing  which  brings  out  the  disease 
already  in  Potatoes  more  rapidly  than  this  sweating 
process,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Muir 
has  to  store  the  Potatoes  in  quantity  after  allow- 
ing the  disease  to  do  its  work  on  tiie  haulm,  he 
could  not  do  better,  as  I  have  already  said,  than 
allow  the  tubers  to  remain  in  the  ground  till  it 
had  done  its  work  on  them  too,  thereby  saving 
both  time  and  labour  in  sorting  afterwards.  Bui. 
why  leave  the  haulm  after  the  disease  has  com- 
menced  an   attack  on   it  ?    What   is   gained   by 
leaving  it  1  Every  grower  w  ho  has  given  any  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  knows  when  once  attacked  how 
rapidly    the  poison   spreads   in   the  tubers,  and 
what  disappointment  is  felt  when  lifting  a  crop 
(apparently  only  slightly  affected  in  the  haulm) 
to  find  many   of  the   best  tubers  diseased  only 
slightly  perhaps,  but  quite  sufficient  to  condemn 
them    for   storing   or   show   purposes.    Why  not 
cut  off  the  haulm  to  the  ground  upon  the  slightest 
traces  of  the  disease  being  found,  and  thus  save 
the  crop  ?  If  this  be  done  and  the   Potatoes  are 
left  in  the  ground  till  time  can  be  found  to  lift 
them,  tlicy  will  mature  considerably,  and  when 
lifted  little  or  no  di,sease  will  be  discovered.  In 
the  latter  part   of   July   we   often  get   thunder 
showers  ;  as  soon   as   this  is  the   case,  if  a  dull 
day  or  two  follows,  the  disease  is  sure  to  make  its 
appearance,  and  if  carefully  looked  for  will  often 
be  found  attacking  the  stems  close  to  tlie  ground 
before  anything  of  it  is  .seen  in  the  leaves.   My 
practice    has  been  to  cut  off  the  haulm  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  I  detect  the  slightest  traces  of 
disease,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  upon  the  results,  for  upon  lifting  the  crop 
(about  ,3|bu.shels  to  the  pole)  scarcely  any  diseased 
tubers  were  found. 

After  several  years"  experience  with  some  fifty 
to  sixty  varieties,  I  find  no  Potato  to  beat  the  late 
Itose  either  for  cropping,  cooking,  or  keeping. 
Magnum  Ponum  comes  next.  Last  year  I  divided 
a  strip  containing  forty-eight  poles  ;  one  half  was 
planted  with  Magnum  Bonum  at  3  ft.  apart,  the 
other  half  with  late  liose  at  the  same  distance  ; 
from  the  former  we  dug  eighty-four  bushels,  from 
the  latter  ninetj'-six  bushels.  I  have  grown  these 
two  sorts  with  similar  results  for  some  years.  The 
bulk  of  the  ground  here  is  light  and  suits  the 
Kose.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  does  not  give 
such  good  results  on  strong  soils.  After  these  two 
kinds,  Sclioolmaster  is  the  heaviest  cropper  of  the 
older  sorts  with  me  ;  it  is  also  a  fair  cooker,  and 
seems  to  stand  fairly  well  against  the  disease. 
Vicar  of  Laleham  seems  to  be  a  promising  sort ; 
it  is  a  heavy  cropper,  produces  good  large  tubers, 
and  I  have  not  as  yet  found  a  diseased  one. 
Purple  Kidney  is  another  heavy  cropper,  and  as 
yet  I  have  not  found  any  disease  in  it. 

Broohwnod.  Ij.  lloyd. 
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ESUEX  COUNTY  POTATO  SHOW. 
This  took  place  at  Kelvedon  on  September  28. 
Essex,  like  Kent,  is  a  richly  fertile  county, "in 
which  Potatoes  are  largely  gi-own.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  a  society  has  been  formed,  and  a  sche- 
dule, consisting  of  some  twenty-nine  clas-;es,  issued, 
including  a  good  numlier  of  special  prizes.  Tlie 
competition  for  these  prizes  proved  a  remarkably 
good  one,  nearly  1000  dishes  being  staged,  and 
many  of  remarkably  good  quality.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  large  class  for  18  dishes,  the  judges  had  to 
disqualify  the  best  collection,  owing  to  its  contain- 
ing synonyms.  One  of  the  Essex  papers  states 
that  "  the  sliow  served  to  bring  into  prominence  a 
fact  winch  horticulturists  generally  will  do  well  to 
properly  regard,  viz.,  that  some  of  the  professedly 
new  Potatoes  now  advertised  and  charged  for  as 
new  varieties  are  simply  old  friends  "with  new 
names;    in  other  words,  are  well-known    sorts 


re-christened.''  It  would  be  well  if  the  trade  would 
take  a  note  of  this  as  illustrative  of  one  of  the 
disadvantages   belonging    to    the    practice.   The 
tubers  were  all  nicely  arranged  in  plates  in  a 
■spacious  tent,  in  a  way  mo.st  convenient  for  judg- 
ing. The  best  collection  in  the  class   for   eighteen 
varieties  was  sliown  by   Mr.  Thos.    H.   Hill,  gar- 
dener to  A.   W.   Buggies   Bute,    Esq.,   Durwards, 
Witham,  but  it   had   to    be   disqualified  for  the 
reason  just  alluded  to.  It  contained  good  examples 
of  King  of  Potatoes,  American  Purple,   Trophy, 
Schoolmaster,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Pride  of  Ontario, 
Emperor,  Prince  Arthur,  Vicar,   Salmon   Kidney, 
Woodstock  Kidney,   Beauty   of   Hebron,  Oneida, 
and  Pride  of  America.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  this  collection.  A  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Jlr.  W.  H.  Scott,  Kelvedon.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
varieties,  Mr.  R.  W.  Bishop,  Stisted,  was  first  with 
a  very  good  collection,  consisting  of  Saint  Patrick, 
Early  Kose,  Schoolmaster,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  In- 
ternational, Snowflake,  Pride  of  America,  C'ovent 
Garden  Perfection,  Blanchard,  Magnum  Bonum  and 
Breadfruit.  Mr.  Hill  was  second.  The  foregoing 
varieties  pretty  well  indicate  the   leading  sorts 
shown  in  the  various  classes.  Special  prizes  were 
offered   by   Messrs.    Sutton  and   Sons,  Reading  ; 
Jlessrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Hooper 
&  Co.,  London  ;  Messrs.   Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich ; 
Jlr.  K.  Dean,  Ealing ;  Mr.  J.  King,  Coggeshall,  &c., 
and  these  brought  out  many  interesting  features. 
The  cottagers'  classes  were  well  filled,  and  some 
excellent  Potatoes  were  staged  in  them.  One  of 
the  classes  for  cottagers  was  for  nine  dishes,  dis- 
tinct, and  as  there  were  some  six  or  seven  collec- 
tions, they  showed  the  extent  to  which  collections 
of  Potatoes  are  grown  by  cottagers  in  the  Kelve- 
don district. 

Of  the  newer  kinds  of  Potatoes  shown  on  this 
occasion,  we  may  mention  the  new  American 
variety  Matchless,  shown  also  under  the  name  of 
Holborn  Favourite;  St.  I'atrick,  a  large  white 
American  kidney  ;  Trophy,  very  handsome  ;  Rad- 
stock  Beauty,  Beading  Hero,  Reading  Abbey, 
Covent  Garden  Perfection,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
Avalanche,  Mr.  Bresee,  Bedfont  Prolific,  and 
Woodstock  Kidnej-s.  Vicar  of  Laleham  in  particu- 
lar was  largely  and  finely  sliown.  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  of  Reading,  and  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.,  Holborn,  staged  collections  of  varieties  ; 
the  former  several  new  varieties  of  great  promise, 
such  as  Standard,  Surprise,  Fillbasket,  Fenn's  No. 
.■!,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  others.  Jlr.  B.  R.  Cant,  St. 
Johns  Nursery,  Colchester,  sent  a  collection  of 
cut  Roses  that  were  much  admired. 

If  only  public  support  be  forthcoming,  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  Essex  County  Potato  Exhibi- 
tion permanent.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  list  of  annual  subscribers, 
about  which  there  should  be  no  difliculty  in  so 
enterprising  a  county.  The  committee  must  also 
obtain  all  the  special  prizes  they  can,  as  the 
general  public  are  not  so  much  attracted  by  a 
Potato  show  as  to  a  general  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion- B.  D. 


well  grown ;  also  a  few  dozen  Eucharis  amazonica, 
grown  in  comparatively  small  pots  as  market 
plants.— Max  Leichtluj,  Baden-Baden 


Alysaum  argenteum.— This  most  desir- 
able sub-shrubby  plant  grows  into  a  bush  U  ft. 
to  •>  ft.  high  and  proportionately  wide,  and  bears' 
large  heads  of  pale  yellow  flowers  so  continuously 
that  we  might  almost  call  it  perpetual.  It  suc- 
ceeds equally  well  in  the  open  border  or  on  the 
rockwork,  and  seems  to  be  a  long-lived  plant,  in- 
creasing in  size  annually  until  it  becomes  a  cushion 
:!  ft.  or  more  across.  It  is  a  very  old  plant,  but  not 
at  all  common, — T.  Smith,  Xeirrv. 


CATALOGrE.S  RECEIVED. 

Ellwanger  &  Bariys  (Rochester,  ^^y.)  Catalogue  of 
select  Roses. 

George  Such's  (.South  Amboy,  Xcw  Jersey)  Catalogue  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants. 

Cue's  (Iowa) Homestead  JIanual. 

Eoljert  Mack  &  .Son's  (Catterick  Bddxe)  Catalogue  of 
General  Nursery  Stock ;  also  a  Catalogue  of  Roses. 

James  Walters'  (E.\eter)  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses. 

H.  Cannell  &  Son's  (.Swanley)  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
Winter  Flowering  Plants  and  Bulbs ;  also,  a  list  of  Roses 
and  Clirysanthemums. 

t'ra'bcl  &  Co.'s  (Zuricli)  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Hardy 
Plants,  Eulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Osborn  &  Son's  (Fulliam)  Autumn  Trade  List  for  1881. 


FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  SHOW  AT  VIENNA. 

Tiii.s,  which  was  opened  on  the  29th  nit.,  was  an 
excellent  exhibition,  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  the  fruit  crop  in  many  parts  of  the  empire.  Of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes,  the  principal  objects 
staged,  there  were  12,000  dishes,  making  on  an 
average  about  from  C0,000  to  80,000  fruits.  An 
exporting  house  from  Botzcn,  Southern  Tyrol, 
staged  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  various  fruits, 
including  Citrons  and  Pomegranates,  which  ripen 
m  that  favoured  locality.  A  large  grower  from 
Vdslau  had  a  small  but  beautiful  collection  of 
well  coloured  Grapes;  all  others  were  good, 
but  those  just  named  were  prominent.  Some  of 
the  collections  were  separated  by  fruited  branches 
of  different  Crat.Tguses,  of  which  tliere  was  a  bo- 
lanically  interesting  collection,  as  well  as  of  other 
fancy  fruits,  from  the  prickly  Pear  to  the  Crab 
Ajiijlc,  and  from  the  Cranberry  to  the  Alpine  Cur- 
rant. The  groups  of  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
equalled  these  at  any  English  autumn  show.  A 
Viennese  speciality,  Ficus  elastica,  was  remarkably 


Names  of  Fruit. -^.  C.  B.  (Rcadino).—\,  Catillac 
Baking  Pear ;  2,  Belle  of  Brussels ;  3,  ,St.  Germain  ;    4 

Beurre  Diet R.  T.  D.-A\e  do  our  best  to  name  wha 

you  liave  sent,  but  please  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  so 
much  trouble  connected  with  the  naming  of  a  collection 
of  fruit,  that  we  only  undertake  to  name  four  varieties  when 
several  average  specimens  of  each  kind  are  sent.    Ptar%  : 

1,  one  specimen,  should  have  sent  several  average  fruit ; 

2,  BeurrcS  de  Capiaumont ;  3,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour  ;  4,  too 
small,  see  remark  No.  1 ;  6,  Beurri;  Die!  Ajyplfs  (very 
good  specimens) :  1,  Co.x's  Orange  Pippin  ;  2,  Court  of  Wick  ; 
8,  Slincliall  Crab ;  4,  Blenheim  Orange ;  5,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin ;  6,  Hawtliomden ,  7,  Jfanks  CoiUm ;  8,  Pile 
Russet ;  and  9,  Golden  Xuble. 

Names  of  Plants.-/?.  //.  Jmics.^Common  Barberry 
(Berbcris  vulgaris).—  -  J.  E.  IInhiies.—V\eme  send  again. 

-A.  A'.— Villanova  chrysanthemoides. Messrs.  Cheat. 

— Gyranogiamma  vestita,  Himalayas. Gounling  (Wood- 
ford).—1,  .Silene  Amieria  ;    2,  Sedum  oppositifolium. 

3/ac.  — Sapouaria  officinalis;  shnd)  is  Crata-gus  coccinea. 

//.   E.  B.—l,  Aster  Amellus ;   2,  Helianthus  decape- 

tatus. ir.  B.— 1,  Odontoglossum  cordatum  ;  2,  Epiden- 

drum  cochleatum ;  3,  apparently  Epidendrum  raniJenim 
/'.  /(.  S.—l,  Aster  multillorus  ;  2,  .-V.  pol.vphyIhis  var.  • 

3,  Coiydalis  lutea ;  I,  .\iteniisia  (species). 

J-  0.— How  can  you  expect  us  to  name  a  pl.-uit  we  have 
not  seen  and  of  which  you  do  not  send  either  drawing  or 
specimen }    Write  to  tlie  curator. 


coinirxicATiONs  received. 

Srplembcr  30  :  G.  J.— R.   M.— R.   G.— A.  J.    II. 


J.  W. 

— E.  B.— G.  B.— W.  B.  n. 

OcMier  1 :  J.  C— G.  .S.— H.  H.  D.  O.-H.  H.— J.  C.  C. 
-U.  W.-R.  F.  J.-G.  S.  S.-G.  B.--N.  H.  E.-H.  H.  E. 

Octobers:  ^V.  C— J.  S.— E.  U.— W.  W.— T.  C— C.  B. 
— W.  C.-J.  S.— W.  B.-W.  E.  G.— E.  S.  D.— W.  M.— E.  M. 
— W.  R.— W.  N.— E.  H.  W.— W.  T.-J.  G.— T.  S.  W.— 
J.  E.  R.-T.  B.— E.  H.  W.— JI.-IX  L.— E.  U. 

October  4  :  W.  R.— J.  G.  B.— O.   F.— R.  D J.  S.  W._ 

H.  H.  C.-C.  B.-  K.  S.  D.-J.  S.-F.  C.  B.-J.  McA.- 
F.  H.— A.    M.— D.   L.— A.   D.— R.  ¥.   S.-W.   T.-J.   Z.— 

E.  0.— P.  N.  F.— T.  P. 

October  5  :  Mac— G.  Jll.— J.  C— R.  D.— F.  A.— P.  G.— 
J.  F.-T.  S.-A.  M.-W.  B.-D.  &  Co.-H.  &  Son-H.  e!- 

F.  H.— F.  ■W  .B.— E.  J.— A.  K.-R.  L.— R.  G. 

October  6:  K  G.  Co.  —  U.  &  Sons— J.  G.  —  F.  R.— 
H.  G.   B.-T.  W.  JI.-T.  S.-G.  B.-T.  ^Y.  M.-H.  H.  D.- 

G.  Jf. 

I.v  my  review  of  "  Garden  Pests  "  I  took  exception  to  the 
spelling  <.t  certain  names.  Owing  to  the  misplacement  of 
one  letter  by  the  printei-s  I  am  made  to  spell  two  of  these 
names  incorrectly.  In  "Garden  Pests"  Clicimatoliia  fini- 
niata  is  spoken  of  as  Clioimtobia  truniata,  and  cincta  is 
spelt  cineta.  lu  my  corrections  tliese  words  appear  as 
Cheiniatobi  truniata  and  cinctaa  ;  tliey  shouldbavc  tieen  as 
above.— G. 
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*'  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  hut 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature. "—iSAaics^core. 


ON  THE  HARDINESS   OF  HIMALAYAN 

KHODODENDRONS. 

The  paper  (by  Mr.  Mangles),  published  in  The 
Gauden  24th  September  last,  is  very  interest- 
ing ;  and  as  I  have  taken  much  pleasure  in 
cultivating  and  hybridising  Rhododendrons  for 
about  25  years,  especially  with  a  view  to  accli- 
matise those  of  Sikkim  and  Bhotan,  I  think  the 
results  at  which  I  have  arrived  may  be  accept- 
able to  some  of  your  readers.  In  order  to  avoid 
occupying  too  much  space,  I  shall  first  give  the 
names,  as  furnished  to  me,  of  those  varieties 
which  I  have  found  perfectly  hardy  trees  without 
the  slightest  protection,  although  some  of  those 
which  bloom  early  (about  March)  have  their 
flowers  occasionally  spoiled  by  the  spring  frosts 


proud  of;  its  fragrance  is  far  beyond  any  I  know 
— Rollisson's  fragrantissimum  and  Lindleyanum 
being,  so  far,  the  best.  I  have  named  it  the  Em- 
press of  India  in  honour  of  our  Queen.  H.  11. 
Glenvith,  Fermoy. 


Alpinum 
^Kruginosum 
Anthopogon 
Arboreum  album 

Roseum,  very  beau- 
tiful 
Nepalense 
Barbatum,  magnificert 
Calyculatum 
C'amellia>dorum 
Campanulatum 
Campbelli 
Campy  locarpum 
Ciliatum 
Cinnamomeum 
Cinnabarinum 
Crispiflorum,    not 

bloomed 
Eximium,  fine,  like  Fal- 

coneri 
Falconeri,  grand 
Fulgens 


Falconeri    superbum, 

not  bloomed 
Glaucum 
Hodgsoni,  grand,    has 

not  yet  bloomed 
Hookeri 
Keysi 
Lanatiim 
Lancifolium,  not 

bloomed 
Metternichi 
Massangei,    beautiful 

bloom  this  year 
Niveum 
Nobile,  a  grand  plant, 

never  bloomed 
Ochraceum 
Roylei 
Virgatum 
Wallichi,  I  think  same 

as  niveum 
Wighti,  I  think  not  true 


The  following  were  more  or  less  injured 
last  spring.  Those  marked  *  I  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  acclimatising. 


Argenteum,  much  in- 
jured, growing  well, 
not  bloomed  yet 

Auckland!,  much  in- 
jured, growing  well, 
bloomed  well  1878, 
1879,1880 

Calophy  Hum,  apparently 
killed,  but  growing 
well 

*Dalhousianum  do  not 
give  this  up 

*Edgeworthi,  I  do  not 
give  this  up 

Formosum  Gibsoni.much 
injured, 
well 


Lindleyanum,  much  in- 
jured, growing  well 

Maddeni,  much  injured, 
growing  well  (I  see  no 
essential  diflterence  be- 
tween this  and  Jen- 
kinsi ;  centre  of  Jen- 
kinsi  tiower  rose,  of 
Maddeni,  yellow) 

Nilghiricum,  not  bloom- 
ed, much  injured 

*Nuttalli,  many  plants 
killed,  I  fear  hopeless 

Thomsoni,  much  injured. 


but  growing 
but   growing    Windsori,  very  much  in- 
jured,    but     growing 
Jenkinsi,  much  injured,       well 
doing  well,  never  in-   Windsori     leucanthum. 
jured  in  20  years  pre-        very     much     injured, 
vions  but  growing  well 

Kendricki,  I   doubt    its    The  last  two  plants  ap- 
name  pear  to  me  less  hardy 

Longifolium,  much  in-       varieties    of     E.   ar- 
jured,    growing  well,        boreum 
has  not  bloomed 

I  have  not  included  any  European  hybrids  in 
my  list,  of  which,  between  Himalayan  sorts 
alone,  I  know  many,  and  have  a  great  number 
of  my  own  rearing  also,  and  the  reason  I  do  not 
give  up  Dalhousianum  and  Edgeworthi  is  that  I 
have  seedlings  from  crosses  of  them  which  pro- 
mise well  to  be  hardy.  One  especially,  between 
Edgeworthi  and,  I  think,  calophylliim,  which 
only  lost  its  bloom  buds  last  spring,  \  jjp  very 


MIXED  FLOWER  BEDS  IN  AUTUMN. 
After  an  almost  tropical  July  we  had  here  a 
winterly  August.  The  maximum  on   some  days 
was  not  above  55°,  whilst  on  many  nights  the 
minimum  was  hardly  more  than  40=.  The  cold 
rains  and  sunless  skies  caused  the  flowers  to  re- 
ceive a  severe  check,  from  which  many  have  not 
recovered.  The  late  flowering  Lilies  suffered  most  ; 
the  buds  and  stalks  were  destroyed  by  disease, 
and  of  those  which  escaped,   a  great  proportion 
will  never  reach  flowering  this  season,  the  buds 
being  still  backward.  Still,  the  autumn  has  been 
fine  and  seasonable,  though  not  warm,  and  the 
first  sharp  frost,  killing  the  Dahlias  and  Helio- 
tropes, happened  on  the  same  night  as  last  year, 
October  4.  But  the  garden   here  is  still  full  of 
flowers,  the  flowering  of  many  of  the  more  hardy 
kinds  having  been  retarded.  "When  shall  we  get 
our  Astei's  rightly  named.?  Out  of  forty  or  fifty 
kinds  which  1  have,  there  are  not  ten  concerning 
which  there  is  a  consent  amongst  botanic  gardens 
andgardeuersabout  the  names.  None  ismore  showy 
than  the  tall  A.  versicolor,  or  prettier  than  the 
dwarf  rose-coloured  A.  longif olius.  A  still  dwarf er 
kind,  not  more  than  1  ft.  high,  with  compact 
broad  heads  of  white  flowers  with  pink  anthers, 
is  generally  called  A.  dumosua,  but,  I  believe, 
wrongly.  A  tall,  clear,  bright,  lavender-coloured 
Aster  with  large  flowers  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Robert  Parker,  of  Tooting,  as  A.  amethystinus, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  Aster  I  have ;  but  some 
of  the  small-flowered  sorts,  A.  ericoides,  A.  hori- 
zontalis,  A.  cordifolius,  are  well  worth  the  room 
they  take.  A.  sericeus,  with  white  silky  leaves,  is 
a  most  elegant  plant.  A.  Aniellus,  lasvis,  bessara- 
bicus,  and  Chapmani  are  all  good,  but  the  genus 
is  endless. 

The  largest  flower  of  Pyrethrum  serotinum  I 
ever  saw  came  to  me  yesterday  from  Devonshire. 
Here  they  are  poor,  for  my  plants  are  all  two 
years  old.  Different  treitment  may  suit  the  same 
plants  in  different  soils,  but  in  this  soil,  if  I  wish 
for  good  heads  of  fine  flowers,  I  am  certain  that 
Asters,  Phloxes,  Sunflowers,  Rudbeckias,  Pyre- 
thrums,  &c.,  must  be  pulled  to  pieces  every  year. 
Much  depends  upon  how  and  when  this  is  done, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Of  course  I  do  not 
advise  that  it  should  be  done  to  .ill  the  plants 
and  the  garden  disfigured,  but  I  will  give  an  ex- 
ample; 1  have  just  been  taking  up  a  plant  of  Rud- 
beckia  speeiosa  (generally  called  Newraani).  It 
was  a  single  crown  this  time  tno  year.s  ago.  I 
have  divided  it  into  twenty-four  plants,  each 
with  a  good  root,  and  planted  them  in  a  store 
bed  of  rich  soil.  In  April  these  will  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  flower,  and  in  August  they 
will  be  fine  plants  2  ft.  across  and  covered  with 
far  finer  flowers  than  the  older  plants  will  have. 
I  treat  the  runners  of  the  Japanese  Anemones 
in  the  same  way.  They  get  well  established 
before  winter,  and  with  liberal  treatment  make 
fine  plants  by  next  autumn.  All  these  plants 
delight  in  being  covered  in  late  autumn  with 
old  leaf-mould.  I  find  the  increase  quite  pro- 
digiously when  I  do  this.  Primroses  appreciate  it 
even  more  ;  the  pretty  little  P.  farinosa  is  sure 
to  be  pushed  out  of  the  ground  by  frost  and  lost 
without  some  such  attention.  That  capricious 
and  curious  but  beautiful  plant,  Senecio  pulcher, 
is  unusually  fine  with  me  now.  The  flowers  do 
not  mind  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  I  have  plants 
of  which  the  opposite  pairs  of  leaves  cover  a 
diameter  of  nearly  .3  ft.,  and  with  five  or  six 
flower-stalks,  each  bearing  three  or  four  open 
flowers  and  several  buds.  This  may  be  nothing 


in  Kent  or  Suirey,but  it  is  good  in  such  a  climate 
as  this.  Still,  out  of  fifty  plants  of  this  Groundsel 
I  am  satisfied  if  a  dozen  do  well.  Some  damp  off 
at  the  crown ;  others  twist  their  leaves  and 
flowers  about  in  a  most  morbid  way.  1  never 
can  flower  plants  the  first  year  from  root  cut- 
tings, or  if  left  out  all  winter,  but  cuttings 
taken  now  will  be  kept  in  pots  till  the  spring  of 
18.So,  and  many  of  them  will  flower  that  year. 
It  is  a  troublesome,  eccentric  plant,  but  is  worth 
all  the  trouble  it  gives. 

Amongst  the  chief  ornaments  of  my  autumn 
garden  are  herbaceous  Lobelias,  not  only  the 
scarlet  flowered  which  everybody  knows,  but 
which  will  never  live  through  winters  out-of- 
doors  here,  but  also — dare  I  say  it  ? — the  hardy 
varieties  of  Lobelia  syphilitica  and  its  hybrids. 
The  rich  violet  colour  of  some  of  these  is  very 
tine ;  others  are  as  clear  a  blue  as  any  Larkspur, 
and  others  pure  while  ;  and  they  are  much  ad- 
mired in  my  garden  both  by  the  owner  and  his 
visitors.  I  may  conclude  by  advising  all  who 
wish  for  variety  in  autumn  flowers  to  raise 
perennials  from  seed,  and  to  sow  early.  The  seed- 
lings of  many  will  then  flower  the  first  year, 
and  begin  about  the  time  their  parents  leave  off. 
Geum  coccineum,  Lychnis  Ilaageana,  Delphi- 
nium formosum,  and  many  others  may  in  this 
way  be  kept  in  flower  late  into  the  autumn,  and 
contribute  to  make  the  garden  gay  in  the  fine 
days  of  November.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 

Edye  Hall. 


ALPINE   PLANTS,   SOILS, 

E0CKEKIE8. 


AND 


I  FEAii  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Jenkins  (p.  367) 
may  lead  many  to  be  careless  in  the  matter  of 
soils  and  suitable  situations  for  alpine  plants. 
My  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  tbat  too 
much  care  cannot  be  bestowed   upon  valuable 
plants  when  they  come  before  one  for  the  first 
time,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  planted. 
I   have  not  seen  the  foreign  catalogue  recom- 
mended  by    Mr.  Whitehead,  but   we  have  in 
England   Messrs.   James   Backhouse  and   Sons' 
admirable  "  Catalogue  of  Alpine  Plants  and  Per- 
ennials,"  which   ought   to  be  in  every  potting 
shed  for  handy  reference  when  any  new  plants 
come  to  hand.  It  contains  the  exact  information 
required  ;  for  example,  "  Acaena  (sandy  loam)," 
"Androsacffi,   near   allies  to  the   Primulas,  all 
enjoy  fissures  of  rockwork,  where  they  can  root 
deeply  in  peaty  loam  and  grit.  The  silky-leaved 
kinds  should  have  their  leaves  (only)  kept  dry 
in  winter ;" — and  so  on.  No  directions  could  be 
better  than  these,   thus  tersely  given ;  and  it 
should  be  a  pleasure  for    our  cultivators    to 
foUow  them  most  carefully.  I  have  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  many   early  acquisitions  from  careless 
planting  in  unsuitable  soils;  and  this  leads  me  to 
study  every  new  arrival,  and  to  see  that  it  has 
suitable  preparations  made,  so  that  it  may  feel 
at  home  in  its  new  location.  If  it  be  a  limestone 
plant,  I  plant  it  on  a  limestone  rockery,  or  1  put 
some  lime  about  it  on  the  garden  beds.  Only  this 
week  I  was  telling  a  florist  that  very  few  of  my 
Tritomas  showed  bloom  this  year,  and  that  I  had 
lost  dozens  of  them.  He  told  me  that  this  was  very 
generally  the  case  hereabouts,  and  the  reason  was 
that  they  were  not  planted  deeply  enough.  They 
may  be  planted  in  light  soil  like  mine,  he  said, 
quite  2  ft.  deep,  and  never  less  than  1  ft._  deep.  I 
believe  this  is  the  true  explanation,  and  it  shows 
the   importance  of  correct  information  in  such 
cases.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  points  out, 
that  alpine  plants  will  thrive  in  the  open  bor- 
ders ;  and  if  you  cannot  have  rockeries  by  all 
means  grow  them  so:  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  do  much  better  on  rockwork.  But  even 
a  border  may  be  made  suitable  by  very  simple 
means  which  are  ^t   anyone's  command.  A  few 
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rubble  stones  scattered  over  a  flat  border  answer 
admirably,  and  I  bare  at  least  100  ft.  of  border 
so  covered,  for  Anemones,  Ilepaticas,  and  otber 
tiny  alpines  -niiicb  would  be  lost  altogether 
without  this  rough  shelter.  Then  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  simple  rockery  made  up  of  old  bricks, 
covered  over  with  good  soil  to  conceal  them,  and 
then  loosely  covered  with  large  boulders,  so  as 
to  form  little  cosy  nooks  for  .Saxifrages,  Dian- 
thuses,  and  other  such  plants;  and  I  find  Aqui- 
legias  al>o  like  this  sort  of  formation,  as  the 
rough  bricks  afford  moisture  for  their  long 
roots.  Saxifrages  should  alway.s  be  perched  up 
high  and  dry,  but  with  plenty  of  fissure 
space  for  their  roots.  They  damp  ofi  on 
the  open  borders,  although  for  a  year  or 
two  they  seem  to  flourish  there.  The  late  Mr. 
Leeds,  cif  Longford  Bridge,  who  devoted  great 
attention  tii  alpine  plants,  as  he  also  did  so  suc- 
cessfully to  the  Narcissus; — had  all  his  rockeries 
built  up  I  if  old  bricks.  lie  commenced  with  a  space 
about  •")  ft.  wide  by  50  ft.  long,  and  placed  bricks 
about  (i  in.  apart  on  the  ground  level  all  round. 
The  centre  was  then  filled  up  with  prepared  soil  to 
the  level  of  the  bricks,  and  another  tier  of  brick 
pockets  built,  just  resting  upon  the  first,  and  so 
on  until  he  had  four  tiers,  the  last  forming  the 
top,  and  the  whole  being  about  ;!  ft.  high.  I 
liave  built  such  a  brickery  here,  and  it  answers 
admirably,  especially  for  Primulas,  which  seem 
to  love  the  snug  square  pockets.  The  great  recom- 
mendation of  this  kind  of  rockery  is  that  you  can 
withdraw  the  bricks  which  surround  a  plant, 
and  you  then  have  a  square  block  of  soil  which 
you  can  remove  intact,  and  either  place  in  a  pot 
or  replant  elsewhere  without  any  fear  of  harm- 
ing the  plants.  Mr.  Leed's  rockeries,  made  forty 
years  ago,  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  I  have  re- 
covered many  valuable  plants  from  them,  al- 
though they  are  now  overgrown,  and  not  at  all 
maintained  as  rockeries. 

In  these  simple  ways,  therefore,  one  may 
readily  provide  suitable  situations  for  every  sort 
of  plant,  and  if  we  thus  carefully  provide  both 
suitable  soil  and  suitable  surroundings,  we  have 
all  the  greater  chance  of  growing  alpine  plants 
successfully.  Bbockiutist. 

Didsbnrij. 


country,  and  going,  at  high  prices,  into  the 
hands  of  those  here  who  think  that  no  plants 
can  have  merit  unless  they  come  from  abroad. 

George  Such. 

South  Arnhnji,  Xetr  Jerneij,  U.S.A. 

[We  are  informed  by  IMessrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 
that  they  received  the  plant  from  Mrs.  Morgan.] 
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NEPENTHES  MORGANIANA. 
I  XOTICE  that  Nepenthes  Morganiana,  lately 
sho^yn  by  a  London  nurseryman,  was  much 
admired  ;  and  so  it  should  be",  being  both  hand- 
some and  distinct.  This  is  one  of  many  fine 
hybrid  Nepenthes,  produced  by  JIi'.  James 
Taplin,  when  manager  of  my  "establishment, 
and  the  traveller  for  IMessrs.  "\"eitch  .*t  Sons  saw 
it  and  others  in  my  houses,  and  praised  it 
highly.  This  plant  was  named  bv  me  Nepenthes 
Morganiana,  and  is,  for  the  first  time,  oflfered 
to  the  public  in  my  catalogue,  just  issued.  I  sold 
the  original  plant,  having  taken  cuttings,  to 
Mrs.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  with  the  distinct 
promise  from  her  gardener  that  neither  the 
original^  nor  any  part  af  it  should  leave  ISIrs. 
Morgan's  houses.  Now  it  would  seem  that  these 
Pitcher  plants  have  peculiarities  which,  as 
Dundreary  says,  "No  fellah  can  understand," 
for  airs.  Morgan's  Pitcher  plant,  or  part  of  it, 
inanages  to  reach  London,  and  gets  introduced 
into  the  best  plant  society  there. 

Many  other  of  these  Nepenthes  seedlings  have 
gone  from  here  to  London  in  the  usual  commer- 
cial way,  as  Mr.  Outram  bought  them  from  me 
on  Mr.  Williams'  account,  all  being  paid  for. 
They  are  now  much-admired  members  of  London 
(plant)  society,  being  well  known  as  Nepenthes 
Outramiana,  N.  Williamsi ,  N.  superba,  N.  robusta, 
and  80  forth.  Under  Mr.  "Williams' careful  treat- 
ment they  will  doubtless  live  a  happv  life  for 
many  years,  their  progeny  coming  back   to  tliis 


Amaryllis  froji  calke  abiiey. — One  of  the 
finest  things  that  have  come  to  us  of  late  is  a  box 
containing  tall  handsome  specimens  of  the 
brilliant  Amaryllis  Ackermanni  pulcherrima 
grown  in  the  open  air.  The  stems  were  about 
'2  ft.  high,  and  tlie  foliage  broad  and  strong. 
That  such  a  plant  should  be  grown  in  one  of  the 
north  midland  counties  of  England,  and  grown, 
as  we  see,  perfectly  well,  is  most  interesting. 
Mr.  Hugo  Ilarpur  Crewe,  who  sends  them,  says 
that  the  earlier  bloom  is  better,' larger,  richer  in 
colour,  and  fuller  in  form.  The  plant  may  no 
doubt  be  grown  in  many  places,  and  we  hope 
Mr.  Crewe  will  favour  our  readers  with  a  note 
on  the  conditions  by  which  such  a  remarkable 
result  has  been  brought  about.  No  one  to  whom 
we  have  shown  the  specimens  suspected  that 

they  were  from  the  open  garden. 

* 

SiXGLE  DAHLIAS. — A  rich  buuch  of  these  on 
the  11th  October  from  the  gardens  at  Golds- 
borough  Hall,  Knaresborough,  suggests  the 
value  of  these  flowers  late  in  the  year  over  a 
large  area  of  tlie  country.  This  year  we  often 
noticed  them  poor  about  London  from  being 
put  out  small  .and  late.  Mr.  E.  Goodall  re- 
marks concerning  the  above,  "The  seed  was 
sown  in  heat  on  3Iarch  16,  and  by  pottiug  the 
seedlings  off  as  soon  as  they  were  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  were  good  strong  plants  by  the 
third  week  in  May,  when  they  were  planted 
out.  Some  of  the  plants  are  now  4  ft.  high  by  3  ft. 
throL'gh,  and  one  mass  of  bloom.  I  may  add 
we  cut  the  first  blooms  on  July  6." 

Belladonna  lilies  from  the  north. — A 
bunch  of  these  fine  Lilies,  delicate  and  fra- 
grant, shows  well  the  large  extent  of  country 
over  which,  carefully  placed  and  nurtured,  they 
may  be  grown.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate 
some  of  our  plants  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
tender  wuth  the  .southern  counties,  but  the 
Belladonna  Lily  claims  a  larger  area  for  itself. 
Grouped  with  the  splendid  hardy  scarlet  Ama- 
ryllis, aUiided  to  this  week,  it  would  help  to 
form  a  fine  feature  in  the  garden  in  autumn. 
» 

Steendebgia  lutea. — This  fine  old  autiunn 
flower  comes  to  us  from  ]Mr.  George  I.,ee,  of 
Clevedon,  who  naturally  thinks  much  of  it.  It 
is  a  very  bright  little  flower  in  autumn,  Crocus- 
like, and  yet  distinct.  It  thrives  unfortunately 
not  freely  everywhere — at  least  it  does  not 
flower  well  in  all  soils.  We  have  noticed  it  best 
in  sandy  and  gravelly  soils.  Where  it  does  well 
it  should  be  made  more  of.  It  is  a  plant  we 
have^  never  seen  anybody  treat  as  it  deserves, 
that  is  to  say,  make  tasteful  or  effective  use  of  it. 

Phloxes  from  seed.— Mr.  J.  Douglas  brought 
on  the  11th  October  a  large  armful  of  tall 
Phloxes  raised  from  seed  sown  in  March.  This, 
with  other  evidence  of  the  same  kind,  makes 
one  think  how  much  we  could  do  in  raising  a 
fine  stock  of  many  flowers  that  we  now  only 
propagate  from  cuttings,  and  sometimes  carry 
over  from  year  to  year  in  a  tedious  or  expensive 
fashion,  .\part  from  the  vigour  of  their  growth 
and  beauty  of  flower,  seedlings  are  worth 
growing  for  ths  chance  of  getting  new  and 
beautiful  varieties:  even   if  the  grower  is  not 


ambitious  in  that  way,  but  only  wishes  to  have 
a  good  batch  of  flowers,  the  mere  raising  of  the 
plants  from  seed  gives  a  variety  and  a  hopeful- 
ness to  collections  which  makes  them  more  in- 
teresting than  if  we  know  everyone  before  it 
opens.  Of  course  we  may  have  our  fixed  races 
from  seed  too ;  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  so.  From 
what  we  have  seen  this  year  we  are  certain  that 
there  is  a  great  improvement  to  be  wrought  in 
the  direction  of  raising  a  great  many  more  good 
flower-garden  plants  from  seed  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  rule.  We  may  add  that  some  of  those 
flowers  brought  by  Mr.  Douglas  were  just  as 
good  as  any  of  the  fine-named  sorts  in  their 
colour  and  form.  A  very  noticeable  advantage  in 
these  also  is  that  they  prolong  the  bloom.  The 
ordinary  cutting  outdoor  stock  flowered  in  late 
summer  or  early  autumn,  whereas  these  seed- 
lings come  in  and  give  a  vigorous  bloom  very 

late. 

* 

The  clove  pink. — Mr.  Ware  sends  us  speci- 
mens of  the  Clove  Pink,  which  he  finds  flowers 
pretty  freely  ui  autumn.  It  is  a  plant  we  admire 
very  much,  and  think  it  ought  to  be  grown,  like 
the  Clove  Carnation,  in  a  special  manner.  We 
find  it  necessary  to  add  that  this  is  not  the 
Clove  Carnation  in  any  shape,  but  a  good  bor- 
der Pink,  fringed,  and  magenta-rose  in  colour. 
# 

Pri.mboses  and  i'oly-anthi'.ses. — Mr.  Ilorley 
sends  us  from  Bedfordshire  some  coloured  and 
other  Primroses  and  some  bordered  Polyan- 
thuses, all  very  fresh  and  varied.  His  very  long 
season  for  these  flowers  is  beginning  early. 
« 

Rochea  falcata. — This  bright  old  plant 
used  to  cheer  the  autumn  greenhouse  before  the 
many  zonal  Pelargoniums  that  now  do  that 
duty  came  into  being.  It  should  not  be  left  out 
of  cultivation  ;  the  colour  is  distinct  and  the 
habit  very  much  so.  It  comes  from  Glasnevin, 
and  is  worthy  of  being  grown  well. 

Lobelia  milleri. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  hybrids  between  the  blue  and 
red  American  tall  Lobelias ;  the  colour  is  rich 
and  good,  which  is  not  the  case  with  .some  of 

the  reddish  hvbrids  from  Glasneviu. 

* 

.\ster  elegans. — A  very  graceful  Starwort 
from  Glasnevin — a  delicate  French  gray.  Among 
the  Starworts  now  in  flower  in  gardens  there 
are  a  good  many  not  so  fine  as  this.  Where  is 
the  old  one  we  used  to  call  A.  cordifolius  with 
whitish  flowers  and  in  drooping  plumes?  If  this 
A.  elegans  is  free  in  growth,  it  must  be  a  verj' 
pretty  one.  A  very  rigid  selection  indeed  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Asters  ;  one  out  of 
about  fifty  species  is  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Malva  heildrechi. — A  bold  flower,  very 
like  a  single  Hollyhock,  and  might,  indeed,  pass 
for  the  parent  of  the  race,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  a  few  flowers  sent  from  Glasnevin — home  of 
many  strange  plants.  These  great  Mallows  have 
a  use  in  gardens,  though  not  an  important  one, 
owing  to  their  habit,  but  in  a  large  botanic 
garden  they  are  at  home. 

AnBrTi'S  CANARiENSis. — A  novelty  from  the 
houses  at  Glasnevin,  with  well  formed  racemes 
of  large  flowers,  green  in  bud ;  it  must  be  a 
very  interesting  plant  in  its  native  isles,  and  it 
is  rare  in  cultivation. 

Clerodendron  bungei  (fcetidissimum). — 
An  old  plant  that  does  very  well  at  Glasnevin, 
hardy,  though  with  many  "tender  relations.  It 
has  a  disagreeable  odour ;  well  grown  in  a 
country  a  little  warmer,  it  might  be  an  effective 
plant. 
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From  a  Norfolk  gahpex  on  the  l-'itli  of 
October  we  have  the  Flame  Nasturtium  (Tro- 
pasolum  speciosuin),  the  beautiful  Crocus 
pulchellus,  several  kinds  of  hardy  Cyclamens, 
some  of  the  finest  Starworts,  including;  Aster 
sericeus,  Plumbago  Larpenta?,  Meadow  Saffrons 
(Colchicum)  in  variety,  Heaths,  the  red  Iloncy- 
suclile  (Lonicera  sempervirens), Night  flowering 
.Stock  (Matthiola  tristis),  white  Chinese  Lark- 
spur, various  Heaths,  Tropajolum  tuberosum, 
Oaura  Liudheimeri,  and  various  others. 


SOCIETIES. 


EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
October  11. 

The  fortnightly  and  monthly  meetings  held  at 
youth  Kensington  seem  every  year  to  grow  in 
popularity  and  usefulness ;  even  at  this  dull 
season  they  are  full  of  Interest  to  horti- 
culturists. At  ordinary  flower  shows  one  can 
generally  form  some  idea  of  what  is  to  be  seen, 
but  at  these  meetings  there  are  invariably  some 
little  surprises  in  the  way  of  novelties  to  be  met 
with,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  are 
not  more  largely  frequented  by  the  general  public. 
For  an  October  meeting,  that  held  on  Tuesday 
last  was  unusually  interesting,  owing  to  the  great 
numbers  of  both  flowers  and  fruits  that  were 
shown,  especially  Apples,  of  which  there  were 
some  .500  dishes,  representing  most  of  the  finest 
sorts  in  cultivation.  These  in  themselves  formed 
.  quite  an  exhibition.  The  Floral  Committee 
awarded  first  class  certificates  to — 

Messrs,  Veitch  &  8ons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  for — 

NepentliesRajah.--One  of  the  largest  species 
known,  the  matured  pitcliers  beingcipable  of  hold- 
ing quite  a  quart  of  water.  In  colour,  the  pitchers 
are  a  deep  red.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo. 

Globba  COCCinea. — A  Bornean  plant  of  the 
Gingerwort  family,  remarkalile  for  tlie  great 
length  of  time  during  which  it  continues  to  pro- 
duce its  scarlet  bracts  and  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  plant  and  a  useful  one  for  cutting 
from. 

Masdevallia  velifera. — An  extremely  rare 
species  belonging  to  the  section  with  curiously 
shaped,  but  not  very  showy  flowers — the  latter  of 
a  bronzy  hue,  the  attenuated  sejials  being  inclined 
to  yellow.  Its  \ile  perfume,  resembling  that  of  some 
of  the  Carrion  flowers,  somewhat  detracts  from 
its  merits. 

Nepenthes  madagascarensis.— A  new 
species  from  Madagascar,  having  handsomely 
formed  pitchers  of  a  deep  blood  red  hue.  Kven  in 
a  small  state  plants  of  it  seem  to  produce  pitchers 
freely. 

Adiantum  'euneatum  grandiceps.— A 
variety  having  tlie  fronds  terminated  by  a  broad 
fasciated  crest,  rendering  it  very  handsome,  and 
quite  distinct  from  any  other. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper 
HoUoway,  for — 

Ocelogyne  Massangeana.  —  An  elegant 
Orchid  having  pendulous  racemes  of  blossoms 
from  li  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length.  The  flowers,  which 
are  about  1^  in.  across,  and  produced  numerously, 
are  creamy  yellow,  the  tip  being  surmounted  by  a 
golden  crest. 

Davallia  gibberosa. — A  Hare's-foot  Fern 
with  large  fronds  about  '1  ft.  long,  the  pinna;  being 
finely  cut,  making  the  plant  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Davallias  in  cultivation. 

Amaryllis  Mrs.  Garfield.— A  lovely  hy- 
brid, raised  between  A.  reticulata  and  one  of  the 
large-flowered  class  named  Defiance.  The  progeny 
combines  the  particular  characters  of  the  two 
parents  in  a  striking  degree,  the  flowers  being 
large  and  of  a  delicate  soft  rosy  pink,  chequered, 
as  in  reticulata,  with  a  deeper  hue. 

Mr.  Bull,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for — 

Odontogloesum  vexlllarium  rubel- 
lum. — A  beautiful  variety,  particularly  remark- 
able as  being  autumn  flowering,  a  circumstance 


which  renders  it  a  v.aluable  acquisition.  Tlie  colour 
of  the  blossoms  is  a  deep  rich  rose,  a  tint  that 
uniformly  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
plants  shown. 

Dion  edule  lanatum. — A  variety  of  a  noble 
Cycadaceous  plant,  having  the  leaves  more  woolly 
tlian  in  tlie  type. 

LsBlia  autumnalis"  atrorubens.— A  va- 
riety having  large  flowers  of  a  much  deeper  and 
richer  colour  than  those  of  tlio  ordinary  form.  It 
is  one  of  tlie  finest  Orchids  in  cultivation. 

The  General  Horticultural  Company  (Mr.  Wills) 
for — 

Adiantum  Lathomi. — K  Maiden-hair  Fern 
in  tlie  w.ay  of  A.  scutum,  but  difEering  materially 
from  that  species  in  the  fronds^being  drooping  in- 
stead of  erect. 

Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  Brookwood,  Woking,  for — 

Coleus  Dolly  "Varden,  one  of  tlie  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  yet  exhibited. 
The  combination  of  colours  in  the  foliage  is  quite 
indescribable,  and  the  colouration  seemed  to  be 
uniform  in  all  the  plants  exhibited. 

Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  for — 

Dahlia  Beauty,  one  of  tlie  fancy-flowered 
class,  very  distinct  from  any  previously  existing 
variety.  The  flower  is  large,  of  fine  form,  the 
florets  yellow,  quaintly  tipped  with  white. 

Mr.  King,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  for — 

Coleus  Ada  Sentance,  a  brilliant  variety 
having  large  leaves,  witli  a  broad  medial  band  of 
the  richest  carmine,  encircled  by  deep  crimson, 
and  edged  with  the  brightest  emerald  green,  a 
striking  combination  of  colours. 

Col.  Trevor  Clarke  for — 

Pear,  an  unnamed  seedling  from  Marie  Louise. 

Miscellaneous  groups  of  new  or  rare  plants 
were  exhibited  by  various  nurserymen  which 
created  a  fine  display  in  the  council  room.  In  a 
group  from  Messrs.  Veitch  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  Orchids,  particularly  a  flue  collection  of 
about  a  dozen  distinct  kinds  of  Cypripedia, mostly 
liybrid  varieties  raised  in  their  nursery.  These  in- 
cluded C.  HaiTisianum,  euryandrum,  porphyreum, 
Arthurianum,  oenanthum,  vexillarium,  tessella- 
tum,  and  the  charming  little  C.  Fairieauum,  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  species,  but  one  which 
is,  unfortunately,  now  becoming  extremely  rare. 
This  fine  group  of  Lady's  Slippers  shows  well  the 
work  there  has  been  done  in  originating  beautiful 
new  varieties  by  means  of  hybridisation  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  what  is  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  all  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and,  with- 
out exception,  handsome  enough  for  general  cul- 
tivation. Other  Orchids  shown  with  these  were 
Ccelogyne  ocellata,  a  beautiful  autumn  species ; 
Odontoglossum  crocidipterum,  Dendrobium  longi- 
corne,  and  D.  Curtisi,  a  new  species  in  the  way  of 
secundum,  and  another  new  species. 

From  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway, 
Jlr.  Williams  contributed  a  rich  collection  of 
Orchids  and  other  beautiful  exotics.  Among  the 
Orchids  were  such  varieties  as  Grammatophyllum 
Huttoni,  Zygopetalum  Gautieri,  Cirrhopetalum 
Thouarsi,  Miltonia  spectabilis  radicans,  Oncidium 
chrysothyrsus,  a  species  in  the  way  of  varioosum, 
very  bright  and  beautiful  with  its  rich  yellow 
flowers.  Of  Cypripedium  Harrisianum  there  was 
a  good  specimen  with  numerous  flowers,  also  of 
C.  selligerum  and  vexillarium,  two  handsome 
hybrids.  That  old  and  noble  Orchid,  Odonto- 
glossum gi-ande,  was  shown  to  perfection,  its 
large  and  handsome  blooms  being  a  great  attrac- 
tion. Certainly  few  of  the  new  introductions  can 
equal  this  fine  Orchid,  and  none  can  surpass  it. 
Oncidiums  of  various  kinds  were  represented,  and 
a  fine  plant  of  O.  ornithorhynchum  was  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  while  plants  of  the  charm- 
ing little  Pleione  lagenaria  gave  an  aspect  of 
brightness  to  the  whole  group. 

A  similarly  fine  collection  came  from  Mr. 
Bull.  Besides  the  certificated  plants  were  Den- 
drobium heterocarpum  philippinense,  a  variety 
that  will  eventually  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  autumn-flowering  plants;  Odontoglossum  tripu- 
dians xanthoglosium  andavariety  similarly  named 
of  0.  Halli,  both  strikingly  handsome.   Oncidium 


varicosum  and  0.  incurvum  were  sliown  unusually 
fine,  and  the  exhibitor  was  deservedly  awarded  a 
cultural  commendation  for  both.  The  noble  Lilium 
neilgherrense,  with  its  large  creamy  white  flowers, 
was  represented  by  a  fine  plant  from  Mr.  Bull's 
nursery,  where  it  is  grown  numerously  and  well. 

A  group,  consisting  chiefly  of  Orchids,  came  from 
Mr.  James'  nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  among  which 
were  fair  examples  of  that  unique  Orchid,  Vanda 
ccerulea,  which  is  unfortunately  far  too  scarce  in 
this  country.  Mr.  James  appears  to  treat  it  more 
as  an  epiphyte  than  usual,  a  plan  that  seems  to 
suit  the  Orchid  well.  Other  noteworthy  Orchids 
in  this  group  were  the  rare  Odontoglossum. 
hebraicum,  Oncidium  Rogersi,  and  0.  Forbesi,  the 
latter  particularly  fine,  Saccolabium  Blumei,  and 
Oncidium  Weltoni,  an  Orchid  that  deserves 
general  cultivation  on  account  of  its  continuous 
flowering  and  handsome  appearance. 

The  brightest  display  of  the  meeting  was  the 
collection  of  Dahlias,  chiefly  single  varieties,  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  The  single 
Dahlias  were  a  source  of  great  attraction,  as  they 
always  are  when  exhibited.  Many  of  the  finest 
sorts  were  shown,  exhibiting  a  great  diversity  of 
colour  and  displaying  that  gracefulness  that 
renders  these  flowers  so  valuable  for  cutting.  A 
selection  of  the  best  sorts  shown  are  Paragon, 
Gracilis  perfecta,  scarlet ;  Alba,  pure  white  ;  Yel- 
low Dwarf,  Morning  Star,  bright  scarlet ;  and 
Painted  Lady,  a  new  colour,  arosy  magenta,very  fine. 
A  small  double  flowered  sort  of  a  brilliant  red,  named 
Glare  of  the  Garden  or  Fire  King,  is  said  to  be  a 
first-rate  sort  for  planting  in  masses,  as  the  habit 
is  dwarf  and  extremely  floriferous.  The  singularly 
beautiful  Cactus  Dahlia  Juarezi  was  shown  better 
on  this  occasion  than  it  ever  has  been  and  made  a 
brilliant  display,  some  of  its  branches  bearing  as 
many  as  four  flower-buds,  thus  refuting  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  a  shy  flowerer.  The  above,  together 
with  collections  of  cut  blooms  of  single  and 
double  Begonias,  Primulas,  &c.,  made  up  an 
attractive  show. 

Fancy  and  Pompone  Dahlias  were  represented 
by  a  numerous  and  excellent  collection  from 
Messrs.  Eawlings,  Romford,  who  grow  this  flower 
to  perfection,  particularly  the  finer  named  sorts. 
Among  the  large  show  kinds,  the  superb  deep 
crimson  William  Rawlings  was  noteworthy,  as 
were  also  such  beautiful  sorts  as  Ethel  Britton, 
J.  Standish,  Shirley  Hibberd,  J.  B.  Camm,  Flag 
of  France,  and  General  Roberts.  The  Pompones, 
too,  were  excellent,  and  included  some  of  the 
finest  sorts. 

A  few  cut  hardy  flowers  were  exhibited  by  Mr, 
J.  T.  Riches,  Grove  Nursery,  Tooting,  among 
which  were  a  new  single  Dahlia  named  Lovely,  a 
beautiful  flower  of  a  rich  reddish  crimson,  ex- 
quisitely pencilled  with  yellow;  Helenium  au- 
tumnale,  one  of  the  best  of  yellow  Composites  ; 
Aster  Novi-Belgii  roseus,  and  A.  salsuginosus 
elatior,  both  good  kinds,  and  a  remarkably  fine 
flower-stem  of  Senecio  pulcher,  bearing  a  score  or 
more  of  flowers  and  buds,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  we  have  yet  seen.  Mr.  Salter,  Streatham, 
showed  a  new  Chrysanthemum  named  Lady 
Selborne,  a  lovely  flower,  a  pure  white  sport  from 
that  excellent  sort,  James  Salter.  New  Coleuses 
were  shown  both  by  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Lloyd;  the 
former  had,  besides  that  certificated, Mrs.Vogan  and 
Columbine,  both  with  foliage  of  the  most  brilliant 
hues.  The  productions  of  Mr.  King  among  Coleus 
seem  each  time  to  eclipse  those  preceding  them,  as 
the  present  fully  exemplify.  Mr.  Lloyd's  group  of 
new  sorts,too,were  particularly  fine  and  -(veil  worthy 
of  certificates,  though,  no  doubt,  the  committee 
think  it  not  advisable  to  distinguish  many  of 
these  popular  foliage  plants  at  a  time.  Mr.  Balchin, 
Brighton,  showed  again  his  new  double  white 
Mignonette,  which  has  been  so  much  admired 
everywhere  this  year  ;  and  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Bletch- 
ingley,  sent  a  plant  of  Calla  a^thiopica  bearing 
triple  spathes,  a  peculiarity  which  is  said  to  be 
constant  in  this  particular  plant.  A  collection  of 
new  Abutilons  from  Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath, 
contained  some  sorts  an  advance  upon  older 
kinds.  King  of  the  Scarlets,  La  Grande,  and  Bril- 
liant being  especially  fine. 
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An  extensive  miscellaneous  group  of  plants 
from  Chiswick  contributed  largely  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  meeting,  for,  no  doubt,  Jlr.  Barron 
had  no  idea  that  other  exhibits  would  have  been 
so  numerous. 

Fruit. — Some  wonderfully  fine  fruits  of  Pine- 
apples were  shown.  Jlr.  Coombcr  exhibited  from 
Hendrc  Park,  Monmouth,  a  superb  fruit  of  the 
smooth  Cayenne,  which  could  not  bo  less  than  9  lb. 
in  weight,  and  for  which  the  exhibitor  was  appro- 
priately awarded  a  cultural  commendation.  Mr. 
D.  Wilson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Fortescue, 
Castle  Hill,  Devon,  showed  as  usual  some  splendid 
examples  of  the  smooth  Cayenne  variety  also,  one 
weighing  8  lb.  2  oz.  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  the 
Baroness  llothschild,  Gunnersbury,  contributed  a 
pair  of  Queens  weighing  respectively.")  lb.  12  oz.and 
.51b.,  both  very  handsome  fruits.  Lord  Ebury's  gar- 
dener (Mr.  Mundell)  exhibited  from  Moorpark.Rick- 
manswortb,  four  grand  examples  of  the  Queen 
variety,  which  indicated  well  how  skilfully  this 
Pine  is  grown  there. 

Grapes. — The  exhibition  of  Grapes  from 
Messrs.  Lanes  nursery  at  Berkhampstead  was 
an  attractive  feature,  the  examples  being  very 
fine.  There  were  eight  well  tilled  baskets  of  the 
following  sorts — Black  Hamburgh,  Alicante,  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Trebbiano,  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
Barbarossa,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Golden  Queen,  the 
last  being  particularly  finely  coloured.  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  showed  from  Syon  House  Gardens  bunches 
of  Foster's  Seedling,  that  showed  to  perfection  the 
high  quality  of  this  fine  white  Grape  at  such  a 
late  date. 

Apples. — These,  as  we  before  remarked,  con- 
stituted the  main  feature  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
fruit  was  uniformly  good  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  collections.  Messrs.  Veitch  contributed  a  splen- 
did collection,  consisting  of  about  160  dishes,  and 
as  many  sorts  grown  entirely  on  young  trees  in 
their  nursery  at  Fulham.  The  majority  of  these 
fruits  were  remarkably  fine  examples,  having  been 
grown  on  the  English  Paradise  stock.  Some  few, 
however,  on  the  French  Paradise  were  exception- 
ally fine,  an<l  a  finer  dish  of  Ribston  Pippins  from 
trees  on  this  stock  would  be  difficult  to  find,  as 
they  were  large,  highly  coloureil,  and  of  full  fla- 
vour. The  following  are  some  few  of  the  sorts  we 
singled  out  as  being  in  very  fine  condition  :  Of 
kitchen  sorts,  Barker's  Seedling,  a  large  handsome 
fruit  of  great  excellence  ;  Annie  Elizabeth,  also 
very  fine  ;  Beauty  of  Kent,  Waltham  Abbey  Seed- 
ling, Golden  Noble,  Queen  Victoria,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  D.  T.  Fish,  Lord  Suffield,  Tower  of  Gla- 
mis,  and  Lord  Derby.  Of  dessert  kinds.  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Margil,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Adams'  Pear- 
main,  and  Fearn's  Pippin.  A  silver  Knightian 
medal  was  awarded. 

A  similar  award  was  made  to  a  fine  collection 
of  Apples  from  Messrs.  Lane's  nursery,  Berkhamp- 
stead, comprising  about  100  dishes,  all  of  fine 
quality,  the  finest  including  many  of  the  sorts 
named  above,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe 
the  difference  in  the  quality  between  some  of  the 
Berkhampstead  fruits  and  the  Fulham  collec- 
tion, attributable  no  doubt  to  the  stock,  soil,  and 
climate,  and  on  the  whole  Apples  seem  to  thrive 
marvellously  well  with  Messrs.  Lane.  A  collection 
of  Nuts  also  came  from  this  nursery.  From  Ealing 
Mr.  R.  Dean  showed  a  smaller,  but  good  collection 
of  Apples  and  Pears  ;  among  them  the  American 
Mother  and  Beauty  of  Hants  Apples  were  note- 
worthy for  their  fine  growth,  and  the  same  ex- 
hibitor likewise  showed  a  collection  of  Grapes 
grown  on'a  south  wall  unsheltered.  The  kinds  that 
seem  to  thrive  and  ripen  their  fruits  best  with 
him  are  Frankenthal,  Royal  Muscadine,  and 
P.uckland  Sweetwater,  of  which  there  were  some 
commendable  bunches.  This  interesting  display 
showed  well  what  varieties  are  best  suited  for 
open-air  culture.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Dean. 

Mr.  Stegglos,  Faulkner's  House  Gardens,  Had- 
low,  Tonbridge,  exhibited  a  good  collection  of 
Pears  in  al)out  three  dozen  varieties.  A  remark- 
ably numerous  and  fully  grown  collection  of 
Apples,  all  legibly  named,  was  shown    from  the 


Society's  gai'den  at  Chiswick.  No  fewer  than  200 
sorts  were  displayed,  all  of  wliich  had  been  grown 
in  the  Society's  garden.  As  this  is  such  a  thoroughly 
representative  collection,  it  was  suggested  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  at 
South  Kensington,  in  order  to  allow  visitors  to  in- 
spect it  leisurely,  and  also  to  enable  cultivators 
to  name  varieties  from  it.  Various  smaller  exhibits 
andsingledishesof  fruit  were  shown;  among  others 
was  a  remarkably  tine  dish  of  Loddington  Apples 
from  Jlr.  E.  Gandy,  Boughton,  Maidstone,  showing 
well  what  a  handsome  Apple  it  is  when  well  grown 
Mr.  L.  Killick,  of  Langley,  showed  branches  of 
Apple  trees  heavily  laden  with  fruits,  as  exam- 
ples of  the  great  productiveness  of  his  Kentish 
orchard.  Some  excellent  fruits  of  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling came  from  Mr.  I'alfe,  Dublin;  and  Mr. 
Smith  brought  from  Mentmore  some  fine  samples 
likewise. 

A  good  dish  of  Peach  Sanguine-Grosse,  an 
American  variety,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Haycock, 
from  Barham  Court,  JIaidstone.  The  committee 
considered  the  flavour  inferior,  though  it  is  a 
handsome  looking  fruit.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
brought  a  bunch  of  the  Cheshire  Plum,  which  seem 
to  be  an  excellent  sort. 

"Vegetables. — Two  dishes  of  Onions  from 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  were  shown. 
These  were  Tennis  Ball,  a  rather  large  oval  sort, 
and  Giant  Rocca,  a  handsome  root  of  somewhat 
flattened  .shape.  Messrs.  Veitch  had  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Kales,  representing  most  of  the  sorts 
grown,  one,  the  Neapolitan,  being  considered 
exceptionally  fine.  Apart  from  their  culinary  value, 
these  Kales  are  really  very  ornamental,  and  might 
be  effectively  employed  in  various  ways  in  embel- 
lishing the  garden.  The  group  exhibited  comprised 
a  great  diversity  of  foliage,  both  as  regards  the 
colour  and  the  cutting,  some  being  beautifully 
curled  and  erimpled.  A  collection  of  some  120 
sorts  of  Potatoes  that  had  been  under  trial  at 
Chiswick  this  season  was  also  shown,  and  it,  too, 
was  a  most  interesting  feature,  as  it  comprised 
the  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  besides  many  new 
kinds. 

Special  prizes.— Thecompetition  for  Messrs. 
Hooper's  prizes  for  a  dish  each  of  Hooper's  Round 
White,  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  Pride  of  America, 
and  Beauty  of  Kent  Potatoes  was  held  on  this  occa- 
sion. There  were  only  two  exhibits,  the  best  being 
from  Jlr.  C.  W.  Howard,  Bridge,  Canterbury ;  the 
other  from  Mr.  G.  Steggles,  Faulkner's  House, 
Hadlow,  Tonbridge. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

Autumnal  Roses.— On  the  7th  instant  I 
cut  the  following  Roses  in  very  fine  condition  at 
the  Girtford  Experimental  Garden  mostly  from 
standards.  Many  of  the  blooms,  and  notably  Alfred 
Colomb,  were  equal  in  size  and  superior  in  colour 
to  those  of  the  July  gathering.  The  best  were 
Alfred  Colomb,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Dr.  Andry, 
Auguste  liigotard,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  General  Jacque- 
minot, La  France,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Charles 
Darwin,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Marie  P.aumann,  Paul 
Neron,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  all  autumn- 
flowering  Hybrid  Perpetuals ;  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Bou- 
quet d't)r.  Mad.  Berard,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir 
dun  Ami,  Devoniensis,  Catherine  Mermet,  Anna 
Ollivier,  Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos,  and  Triomphe 
de  Rennes  amongst  Teas  and  Noisettes ;  and  Souve- 
nir de  la  Malmaisonamongst  Bourbons.  These  would 
have  made  a  better  stand  of  twenty-four  than  I 
could  have  gathered  during  many  of  the  June  and 
July  days.  I  regret  not  to  finil  that  excellent 
new  Rose  Gabriel  Luizet  in  the  list ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Mabel  Morrison,  although  absent  from  it, 
has  Lately  shown  herself  an  improvement  on  her 
summer  form,  her  autumn  colour  here  being  pure 
white  and  her  substance  greater.  Bouquet  dOr 
and  Jldlle.  Berard  are,  in  my  opinion,  both  superior 
in  every  w,ay  to  their  parent,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  as 
they  are  equally  hardy  and  vigorous,  the  blooms 
riclier  in  colour,  but  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
for  one  well  formed  flower  of  old  Glory,  ten  may 
be  cut  from  each  of  her  descendants.  The  soil  on 


which  the  Roses  at  Girtford  are  grown  is  an  un- 
enriched  boulder  clay  combined  with  the  light 
sandy  staple  of  the  district — subsoil  gravellj-. 
The  Brier  cutting,  .seedling  Brier,  and  De  la 
GrifEeraie  are  preferable  to  the  Manetti  as  stocks 
for  dwarfs,  but  standards  on  the  Brier  appear  to 
furnish  the  larger  portion  of  blooms,  and  certainly 
it  is  so  this  autumn. — T.  Laxton,  Jiir/fiml. 

Roses  in  Pots.— How  should  I  treat  a  small 
quantity  of  Roses  in  H-in.  pots  whicli  through 
neglect  have  become  full  of  worms  1  I  have  got 
rid  of  tlie  worms,  but  unfortunately  they  have 
thoroughly  impoverished  the  soil. — BoWDON.  [It 
is  too  late  in  the  season  now  to  repot  or  to 
begin  to  shake  the  roots  out  of  the  sour,  im- 
poverished soil,  but  you  might  turn  the  balls  out, 
remove  the  crocks,  and  see  that  the  drainage  is 
clear;  then  return  the  unbroken  ball  into  the  pot ; 
remove  1  in.  or  li  in.  of  the  surface  soil  and  refill 
the  pot  with  half  loam  an<l  half  rotten  manure, 
and  if  at  hand  a  sprinkle  of  bone  dust.  Put  them 
under  cover  and  set  the  pots  on  slate  to  prevent 
any  fresh  worms  disturbing  the  soil. — Gkorc;e 
Paul.] 

The  Macartney  Rose.— This  is  full  of  ft<i«cr  now 
on  .1  south  wall  at  Loxfr)rd  Hall. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


Hardy  bedding  combinations.— If  not 

already  done,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing 
the  summer  occupants  of  the  flower  beds  and 
transferring  thereto  the  spring  stock,  which  should 
be  finely  rooted  and  ready  for  the  purpose.  I  have 
been  amusing  myself  at  this  wo'k  for  some  days 
when  other  engagements  permitted.  I  should  pre- 
mise I  never  dream  of  planting  or  transplanting 
a  flower  bed  without  previoiisly  manuring,  and, 
when  convenient,  changing  the  surface  soil.  One 
bed  I  expect  to  be  show  y  has  a  score  of  varieties  of 
rooted  Carnation  cuttings — this  year's— down  the 
centre,  then  double  alternate  lines  of  Pansies 
(seedlings'),  with  J.apan  Primrcses  outside.  Another 
centre;  Irises,  next  Alyssum  saxatile,  and  then  pe- 
rennial Candytuft.  Another,  transplanted  Phloxes 
in  the  centre,  Dianthus  multifiorus  and  variegated 
Arabis  at  the  edge.  Twenty  more  are  to  be  filled, 
and  I  find  no  difficulty  in  finding  materials,  with- 
out any  pretence  to  a  collection. — W.  J.  M. 

Plantain  Lilies.— J.  H.  W.  Thomas  asks 
(p.  381),  "What  is  the  best  time  for  increasing  by 
division  the  Funkias  or  Plantain  Lilies  ? ''  I  reply. 
Now.  If  the  plants  have  been  long  in  their  places, 
they  will  have  become  deeply  rooted  ;  after  lifting 
them,  carefully  shake  the  soil  well  away  from  the 
crowns  and  roots,  and  divide  them  singly  or  as 
required  with  a  knife ;  two  good  kinds  for 
edgings  of  the  small-leaved  section  are  japonica 
and  spathulata. — E.  Jenkins. 

Lilies  for  ■woods.— What  Lilies  are  most 
suited  for  growing  under  tlie  partial  shelter  and 
consequent  drip  in  the  more  open  spaces  in  a 
wood,  the  soil  being  sandy  peat  ? — K.  W.  [Try 
auratum,  superbum,  pardalinum,  Jlartagon  and 
varieties,  Browni,  croceum,  tigrinura  and  varie- 
ties, longiflorum,  giganteum,  Humboldti,  dalmati- 
cum,  canadense  and  varieties. — W.  G.] 

Hardy  red  'Water  Lily.  Having  received 
a  few  seeds  of  Nyrapluca  alba  var.  rosea  from 
Messrs.  Frcebel,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  told  liow 
to  sow  them  ;  they  came  in  water.  They  are  meant 
to  be  grown  in  a  tub  on  the  lawn. — A.  C.  Bar- 
tholomew. [Sow  the  seeds  in  small  pots  on  the 
surface  of  fibrous  loam  pressed  Hat,  cover  them 
witli  a  sprinkling  of  fine  soil,  and  then  place  the 
pots  in  a  tub  of  water,  so  that  about  1  in.  of  water 
may  be  above  the  soil.  Keep  the  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  60",  and  carefully  remove  all 
confervoid  grow'th  as  soon  as  it  appears. — W.  G.] 

Browallia  elata.  — Mr.  Hoss  states  that  this  annual 
lias  turned  out  very  wt-ll  « ith  him  as  a  heddinp  jdant  this 
year,  HoWLTing  «i-ll  tlirouph  the  .lutumn  at  Highclurc. 

Planting  aquatic  Irises.  -  Wliat  is  the  hest  time  of 
year  for  phmting  aciuatie  Iris  roots  out  of  doors?  Would 
tlie  present  or  next  month  do?— G.  J.  C.  (The  present 
month  is  as  favourahle  as  any,  hut  any  time  almost  will 
do.— O.J 
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THE  JERUSALEM  SAGES. 

(PHLOMIS.) 

These  rank  amongst,  the  finest  of  liardy  plants 
belonging  to  the  Sage  f  amil}'.  Of  Phlomis 
there  are  about  a  dozen  species  and  va- 
rieties in  cultivation,  and  amongst  them 
great  diversity  of  size  and  habit.  Some, 
such  as  P.  friiticosa,  are  shrubs,  others 
noble  herbaceous  plants,  -nhile  others 
again, such  as  P.armenaica,are  sufficient- 
ly alpine  in  character  to  allow  of  their 
being  grown  in  the  rock  garden.  Phlo- 
mises,  likewise, have  a  wide  range  of  dis- 
tribution. Most  of  them  are  natives  of 
Europe,  chiefly  the  south,  and  some 
are  Asiatic.  The  most  desirable  of  the 
species  to  cultivate  is  P.  fruticosa,  a 
half  shrubby  plant,  growing  from  '-i  ft. 
to  4  ft.  high  ;  its  branches  and  leaves 
are  covered  with  a  rusty  down,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  dense 
whorls,  clothing  about  half  the  length 
of  the  branches.  Their  colour  is  a  rich 
yellow,  and  they  are  very  attractive 
during  June,  July,  and  August.  This 
species  is  perfectly  hardy,  thrives  well 
in  any  common  soil,  and  may  be  either 
grown  in  the  mixed  border  or  associated 
with  shrubs,  but  it  should  always  be 
placed  in  an  open  spot.  P.  ferriiginea 
is  similar,  but  not  so  hardy,  and,  more- 
over, not  such  an  effective  plant  as  the 
preceding.  There  are  a  few  other  shrubby 
kinds,  but  none  of  them  are  so  fine  as 
P.  fruticosa. 

Of  herbaceous  kinds  the  best  is  P. 
Herba-venti,  a  strong  growing  plant, 
which  forms  an  erect  spreading  mass 
from  1  ft.  to  ■)  ft.  high.  Its  tlowers, 
which  are  borne  in  dense  whorls,  are 
a  rich  purplish  violet.  P.  tuberosa  and 
purpurea,  both  with  purple  flowers,  are 
handsome  plants  when  grown  well,  and, 
with  P.  Herba-venti,  are  excellent  sub- 
jects for  naturalising,  as  they  flourish 
in  any  soil  or  situation.  The  best  her- 
baceous kinds  with  yellow  flowers  are 
P.  Russelliaua  and  P.  Samia,  both  of 
■which  grow  about  3  ft.  high  and  bear 
in  summer  a  profusion  of  flowers  in 
whorls.  They  are  strong  growers  and  do 
well  for  naturalising. 

P.  armenaica,  a  very  dwarf  species, 
has  neat  silvery  leaves  and  reddish- 
purple  flowers,  and  is  very  suitable  for 
the  rock  garden.  P.  cashmeriana,  a  hand- 
some .species,  has  lately  reappeared 
in  cultivation.  It  is  herbaceous  and 
somewhat  resembles  P.  Herba-venti, 
but  the  flower-heads  are  denser ;  the 
flowers,  too, are  larger  and  have  abroad 
violet-purple  lip.  All  the  species  are 
easily  propagated — the  shrubby  kinds 
by  cuttings  and  seed,  the  herbaceous 
sorts  by  division  and  seed,  which  latter 
they  freely  produce.  W.  G. 


Dahlia  Juarezi.  —  This  beautiful  Dahlia 
ought  to  lind  a  place  in  every  collection.  The  de- 
scription of  it  and  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden 
of  May  7,  1881,  induced  me  to  purchase  two  plants 


Variegated   Stonecrop    (Sedum 
carneum  variegatum). — This  is  a   pretty 
little  plant,    suitable    for  edging   small 
flower    beds    in    summer,   or   for    hang- 
ing baskets  in  cool    houses     or     apart- 
ments.    Although   hardy,   it  enjoj's  pro- 
tection   in  the  winter,   losing    its    foli- 
age   in    severe    weather.       The    varie- 
gation is  very  constant,  the  stems  being  suffused 
with  pink,   so  that  when  well  cared  for  it  has  a 
very  pleasing  appearance.  Where  vases  are  made 
up  with  flowering  plants  for  open-air  decoration, 
this   little   Sedum  should  be  extensively  used,  as 
when  planted  in  good  soil  it  grows  with  great  free- 
dom, and  quickly  forms  a  dense  curtain  of  pretty 
variegation. — J.  Coekiiill. 


Shrubby  Jerusalem  Sage  (PMomis  fruticosa). 

of  it,  and  I  can  now  testify  that  it  fully  bears  out  I 
the  description  given  of  it.  T  feel  sure  that  it  can- 1 
not  fail  to  become  a  universal  favourite,  as  both  I 
when  in  bloom  on  the  plants,  and  when  cut  and  i 
put  in  vases  tor  drawing-room  decoration,  it  is  a  I 
marvel  of  beauty,  and  distinct  from  any  other 
Dahlia  in  cultivation.— R.   Greenfield, 


PANSIES  AND  VIOLAS  FOR  SPRING 
DECORATION. 
These  are  of  so  hardy  a  character,  so  dwarf  and 
compact  in  growth,  so  free  blooming,  and  so 
varied  and  pretty,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
they  are  so  much  used  for  spring  garden- 
ing. In  order  to  have  beds  of  even  growth 
and  similar  in  variety,  plants  of  known 
varieties  are  preferable  to  seedlings,  as 
the  latter  are  somewhat  uncertain.  Those 
who  have  grown  a  collection  for  garden  de- 
coration during  the  summer  will  now  have 
the  plants  in  vigorous  cliaracter,  and  throw- 
ing up  a  number  of  young  growths.  These 
may  be  divided  and  planted  out  at  once, 
either  in  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom  in  spring  or  in  nursery  beds,  pre- 
paratory to  bedding  out  in  February  or 
March.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be 
planted  should  be  light  and  free,  and  if 
it  be  firmly  pressed  about  the  divided 
parts,  they  will  soon  make  root  and  com- 
mence to  grow.  A  well-established  plant 
will  divide  into  many  rooted  growths,  es- 
pecially if  the  plants  were  top-dressed  with 
some  light  rich  soil  two  or  three  times 
during  the  summer.  If  there  is  nothing  for 
the  young  growths  to  root  into,  there  will 
be  a  lack  of  rooted  plants  in  autumn. 
Those  who  grow  Pansies  know  well  that 
during  the  summer  the  old  roots  rot  to 
a  great  extent,  but  the  plants  are  renewed 
by  the  yovmg  growths  throwing  out  roots 
near  the  surface ;  hence  the  necessity  for 
top-dressing  in  summer.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  planting  out  now  some  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  added  to  the  light  compost  gives 
the  divided  pieces  something  into  which 
they  can  root  readily. 

In  order  that  the  plants  designed  for 
spring  flowering  should  succeed,  it  is 
well  to  dig  the  beds  deeply,  giving  a 
dressing  of  well  decomposed  manure,  and 
previous  to  planting  placing  over  the  sur- 
face a  good  layer  of  sittings  from  the  pot- 
ting bench.  Plant  somewhat  deeply,  and 
press  the  plants  firmly  into  the  soil.  To 
have  a  good  bloom  in  spring,  the  beds 
should  be  planted  in  October,  so  that  the 
plants  can  get  firmly  established.  For 
summer  and  autumn  blooming,  the  plants 
may  be  put  out  from  the  nursery  beds 
any  time  in  February,  March,  or  April. 
Top-dressing  will  always  be  found  of 
great  benefit  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
In  early  spring  especially  it  will  greatly 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  plants. 
Some  very  pretty  new  varieties  of  bed- 
ding Violas  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
William  Dean,  fiorist,  Walsall,  saved 
from  a  large  number  of  seedlings. 
Among  them  are  Cleveden  Purple  Com- 
pacta,  very  compact  in  habit  and  very 
free  blooming  ;  Golden  Queen  of  Spring,  a 
beautiful  variety,  of  good  size,  of  a  deep 
golden  yellow  colour,  a  pure  self  of  excel- 
lent constitution  ;  Lord  Darnley,  a  seed- 
ling from  Holyrood,  of  a  richer  and  darker 
colour,  very  fine ;  Queen  of  Purples,  a  seed- 
ling from  Cleveden  I'u  rple,  dwarf,  compact, 
and  very  fine;  Queen  of  Violets,  a  violet 
counterpart  of  the  foregoing;  True  Blue, 
rich,  bright  blue,  dwarf,  compact  in  habit, 
very  free,  fine  in  form  and  continuous  in 
flowering;  Yellow  Beauty,  pale  yellow, 
very  good ;  and  Yellow  Dwarf,  pale  yellow, 
entirely  free  from  markings,  very  dwarf, 
and  an  early,  free  bloomer.  It  is  well  that 
new  varieties  are  continually  being  pro- 
duced; there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  the  nearer  all  ideal  perfection 
reached,  the  more  welcome  will  all  the 


can  be 

varieties  be  to  cultivators. 


R.  D. 


Oxalis  incarnata.— This  is,  I  believe,  the 

name  of  a  pretty  little  species  of  Wood  Sorrel 

War- 1  which  deserves  notice,  on  account  of  its  extreme 

hardiness  and  suitability  for  growing  in  any  damp. 
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half-shady  spot,  where  it  thrives  well.  I  have  hail 
the  plant  now  for  several  years,  and  it  never  fails 
to  re-appear  every  summer,  covering  the  ground 
with  dwarf,  compact  cushions  of  the  freshest  pos- 
sible green,  and  dotted  over  with  delicate,  whitish, 
or  purple-tinged  flowers.  The  leaves  are  usually 
produced  in  tufts  from  the  short  spreading  stems, 
and  the  latter  frequently  bear  little  bulblets  at 
their  apex. — K.  C,  Keimitgton. 


LIFTING  AND   ST0IIINC4  DAHLIA   KUOT^i. 

The  time  is  drawing  near  when  these  operations 
must  receive  attention.  Already  in  some  partsthere 
liave  been  6^  of  frost,  and  frost  and  storm  will 
diminish  the  beauty  of  our  Dahlias.  Many  writers 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia  omit  all  mention 
of  instructions  as  to  tlie  best  mode  of  Itoeping  the 
roots  through  the  winter.  The  invariable  rule  is  to 
leave  the  plants  until  the  tops  are  cut  back  by 
frost,  and  then  to  lift  them  as  soon  as  possible 
after  this  happens— the  sooner  the  better.  Some 
growers,  as  a  precavitionary  measure,  prefer  to 
take  up  the  roots  before  the  frust  attacks  them 
while  they  are  in  a  healthy  state,  and  free  from 
an)'  taint  of  the  decay  frost  will  leave  behind  in 
the  stems.  But  let  it  be  done  whenever  it  will, 
a  fine  and  drying  day  should,  if  possible,  be 
.selected  for  the  operation.  The  main  stem  and 
lateral  branches  should  be  cut  away,  severing 
the  stalks  about  9  in.  or  so  from  the  roots, 
and  then  the  roots  should  be  carefully  lifted, 
taking  care  to  go  wide  enough  with  the  spade 
S3  as  not  to  injure  the  tubers.  When  lifted 
a  pointed  stick  should  be  used  to  separate  the  soil 
from  the  roots,  which  should  then  be  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  open  air  and  sun  as  much  as  possible. 
The  tubers  should  not  be  watered  or  made  wet  ; 
the  great  aim  of  the  grower  should  be  to  keep 
them  as  dry  as  possible.  By  leaving  some  of  the 
soil  adhering  to  the  roots  they  are  kept  cool  and 
a  little  moist,  and  do  not  shrivel  so  (juickly  as 
when  the  tubers  are  dried  at  once.  Before  removing 
them  to  their  winter  quarters  the  name  of  each 
variety  should  be  placed  on  the  roots.  A  wooden, 
metal,  or  leather  label  can  be  used,  fastening  them 
with  lead  or  copper  wire.  Either  of  these  is  pre- 
ferable to  thin  iron  wire,  as  it  so  soon  corrodes 
and  rusts  through. 

The  roots  being  thus  ready  for  storing,  the  ne.xt 
matter  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to  deposit  them 
for  the  winter.  Our  large  trade  growers  have  a  cool, 
dry  shed  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  with  shelves,  the 
walls  lined  with  mats,  leather,  sacking,  or  any- 
thing that  will  exclude  frost.  In  severe  frosty 
weather  a  portable  stove  is  introduced :  neverthe- 
less the  roots  are  well  covered  over,  for  they 
are  very  susceptible  indeed  of  frost,  and  are  ruined 
for  propagating  purposes  if  injured  by  it.  The 
amateur  who  has  but  a  comparatively  few  roots 
can  store  them  away  in  a  dry  cellar,  but  they 
should  not  be  placed  on  a  brick  or  stone  floor, 
but  raised  above  it.  The  floor  might  be  damp,  and 
the  roots  would  become  mouldy  in  consequence  ; 
a  bottle  rack,  or  a  stage  made  like  it,  is  the  best 
place  to  place  the  roots  on,  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  main  stem,  being  hollow,  should 
be  turned  upside  down  to  allow  the  moisture  to 
run  away  before  the  roots  are  placed  in  an  upright 
position. 

So  very  much  depends  on  drying  the  roots  pre- 
vious to  storing  them  away,  that  its  importance 
cannot  be  too  much  dwelt  upon.  If  the  roots  were 
taken  up,  washed  clean,  and  then  thoroughly 
dried,  they  would  surely  shrivel  up,  and  be  but  of 
little  value  in  JIarch  next.  All  that  is  required  is 
to  dry  the  surface  of  the  tubers,  and  when  they 
are  finally  stowed  away  the  stem  may  be  cut  down 
to  ,1  in.  or  so — certainly  right  into  the  hard  wood, 
.so  that  none  of  the  green  portion  remains,  as  this 
is  certain  to  decay  during  the  winter  and  en- 
danger the  crown,  wliich  is  the  portion  of  the  root 
most  necessary  to  be  preserved,  as  it  is  from  the 
immediate  base  of  the  stem  that  the  young 
growths  out  of  which  cuttings  are  made  spring. 
Those  who  have  a  greenhouse  can  keep  the  roots 
under  the  stage,  which  is  a  good  place  for  the 


purpose  provided  they  do  not  get  and  keep  wet ; 
but  they  certainly  give  a  slovenly  appearance  to 
the  house,  which  should  always  be  neat  and  tidy. 
Dahlia  roots  require  to  be  wintered  in  a  building 
perfectly  free  from  frost— not  too  dry,  or  the 
tubers  will  slirivel;  not  too  wet,  or  they  will 
become  mouldy.  A  dry  cellar  is  one  of  the  very 
best  places  in  which  to  preserve  Dahlia  roots.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  pack  the  roots  away  in  bran,  saw- 
dust, sand,  kc,  as  some  have  suggested.  Damp  is 
very  likely  to  be  engendered  by  any  of  these 
materials,  and  irremediable  damage  is  done 
thereby.  The  roots  cannot  wither  and  lose  their 
vitality  if  kept  dry  and  cool ;  if  put  into  a  hot 
drj'  place,  the  result  will  not  be  so  satisfactory. 

Those  who  have  roots  of  very  choice  and  scarce 
.sorts,  or  some  select  seedlings,  can  scarcely  do 
better  than  pot  them  in  large  pots,  wlien  the  soil 
is  dry,  without  shaking  the  cartli  from  them,  and 
then  place  them  in  a  cool  dry  cellar,  where  no 
damp  can  reach  the  soil.  In  the  spring,  when  the 
tubers  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  it  will  bo  found 
that  they  and  even  the  small  fibres  will  bcpreserved 
as  fresh  and  perfect  as  when  they  were  raised 
from  the  ground.  This  is  a  certain  and  safe  waj' 
of  keeping  the  most  delicate  and  choice  varieties, 
the  trouble  of  potting  and  the  space  the  pots 
occupy  being  the  only  objections.  1!.  H. 


than  usual.  The  best  way  to  get  up  a  stock  of  these 
fancy  varieties  is  to  raise  seedlings.  The  old  plants 
have  an  inveterate  tendency  to  go  the  way  of  the 
laced  varieties.  All  of  them  require  a  rich,  moist, 
moderately  clayey  soil.  J.  DouoLAS. 


LACED    POLYANTHUSES. 

I  WAS  much  pleased  to  read  Jlr.  Brockbank's 
remarks  (p.  ?i'M)  on  the  Polyanthus.  It  promises 
well  for  the  future  of  this  beautiful  flower  when 
such  ardent  florists  as  Mr.  Barlow  and  Jlr.  lirock- 
bank  have  taken  it  up ;  they  liave  both  the  means 
and  the  will  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
it,  both  as  to  its  culture  and  the  raising  of 
seedlings.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  the  best 
varieties  have  been  raised  in  the  north  or  the 
midland  counties,  but  for  this  I  think  there  is  a 
reason  other  than  merely  local  interest.  Growers 
in  the  south  of  England,  or  at  least  near  London, 
have  the  greatest  dilKculty  in  keeping  their  plants 
alive,  leaving  keeping  them  in  health  out  of  the 
f|uestion.  It  is  dilHcult  to  keep  red  spider  off  the 
foliage  in  summer,  owing  to  the  hot  dry  weather  ; 
it  buries  itself  in  the  woolly  substance  on  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves,  and  is  dislodged  with 
great  reluctance.  Notwithstanding  the  precaution 
we  took  of  planting  our  Polyanthuses  in  the 
shadiest  part  of  tlie  garden,  and  giving  them 
plenty  of  water,  they  are  this  season  so  debilitated 
by  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  that  our  bloom  next 
year  must  be  poor  indeed.  Mr.  George  Smitlf,  of 
Edmonton,  an  ardent  florist  and  admirer  of  the 
Polyanthus,  has  been  even  more  unsuccessful.  He 
has,  I  believe,  lost  all  his  seedlings,  including 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  This  variety  perlurps 
lacked  the  refinement  of  Buck's  George  the 
Fourth  at  its  best,  or  Cheshire  F'avourite,  but  it 
was  a  distinct  and  good  flower  ;  jirobably  it  is  now 
lost  to  cultivation.  We  thought  very  highly  of  Mr. 
Barlow's  new  seedlings  when  he  exliibited  them 
at  South  Kensington.  Sunrise  was  considered  to 
be  a  great  advance  on  Lancer,  the  only  red  ground 
we  have,  and  John  Bright  as  a  dark  flower  has 
been  well  proved  in  his  own  garden,  and  was  also 
well  shown  at  Kensington,  where  it  received  as  well 
as  Sunrise  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  northern 
horists  themselves,  and  was  much  admired  by 
ever.vbody.  We  hope  again  to  offer  prizes  for 
seedlings  in  London  next  season,  and  would  be 
truly  glad  if  Mr.  Brockbank  would  either  himself 
exhibit  or  prevail  upon  his  friends  wlio  have  seed- 
lings to  do  so.  In  order  to  test  the  quality  of  seed- 
lings, bring  them  to  the  exhibition,  and  place 
them  against  the  best  of  the  named  varieties  ;  if 
they  beat  them,  as  Mr.  Barlow's  seedlings  did,  that 
is  the  best  evidence  of  quality  that  can  be  ad- 
duced. To  many  persons  the  fancy  Polyanthuses 
afford  a  treat  of  no  ordinary  kind.  As  tliey  were 
exhibited  last  season,  they  formed  a  very  interest- 
ing part  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  of 
Ealing.has  taken  the  leadwith  these  fancy  varieties 
for  sometime,  and  I  thinkliis  group  of  twelve  varie- 
ties were  the  best  ever  exhibited,  the  colours  being 
so  rich  and  the  form  of  the  flowers  more  perfect 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 
I  QUITE  agree  with  much  that  •'  A.  D."  (p.  S40) 
says  about  the  single  varieties  of  Dalilia  variabilis. 
Paragon  is  really  a  very  beautiful  form.andshould 
be  grown  to  cut  from,  although  the  flowers,  even 
when  cut,  do  not  last  well.  On  the  plant  they  are 
over  in  a  day.  The  single  white  is  also  pretty,  but 
if  a  variety  could  be  raised  with  smaller  and  more 
elegant  flowers  it  would  quickly  be  displaced.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  trace 
the  history  of  this  single  white  Dahlia;  at  any 
rate,  the  alba  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Gardens 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  a  variety  grown  for  some 
years  by  a  Jlr.  Sidebotham,  of  Cheshire,  under  the 
name  of  Stella  liianca.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
public  under  that  name  by  Jlr.  Pearson,  of  Chil- 
well.  If  hosts  of  seedling  Dahlias  of  this  type  are 
introduced  to  our  gardens,  they  will  soon  be 
treated  as  weeds.  D.  coccinea  and  its  dwarf  forms 
are  better  adapted  for  producing  cut  flowers,  'i'he 
best  forms  of  D.  lulea  ought  also  to  be  grown  for 
the  sake  of  variety.  I  would  recommend  four 
varieties  of  single  Dahlias  to  be  grown  to  produce 
flowers  for  cutting,  viz..  Paragon  and  Stella  Bi- 
anca  of  the  D.  variabilis  type,  and  D.  coccinea 
and  D.  lutea  ;  only  the  best  forms  of  the  two  last 
should  be  grown.  Even  for  'the  largest  gardens 
I  do  not  think  more  than  these  are  required.  The 
small  flowered  Pompones  are  excellent  for  cut- 
ting from,  and  those  named  in  Tjie  Gardex 
(p.  340)  are  the  best  of  them.  They  ought  to  be 
shown  in  bunches,  as  Jlr.  Turner  exhibited  them, 
when  they  would  form  a  striking  feature  at  the 
autumn  exhibitions.  I  am  sure  "A.  D."  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  beautiful  exhibition  of  Dahlias 
and  Roses,  side  by  side,  at  the  great  International 
Show  at  Manchester;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
Carnation,  Pansy,  Phlox,  Hollyhock,  and  Gladiolus 
can  all  be  exhibited  together,  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  may  be  in  the  future. 

J.  Douglas. 


BEDDING  PLANTS  IN  SUCCESSION. 
Our  flower  garden  here  is  simple  in  design  and 
laid  down  on  grass,  preference  being  given  ratlier 
to  a  large  space  of  well  kept  lawn  than  to  flower 
beds.  If  spared,  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  plant  our  flower  garden 
without  a  single  Pelargonium.  For  these  last  few 
years  I  have  been  and  am  still  looking  out  for 
some  fine  old  hardy,  or  half  hardy  plant  that  will 
make  a  bed  in  the  flower  garden  and  look  gay 
from  July  to  the  present  time  or  later,  but  I  find 
that  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  having 
at  least  two  \arieties  of  plants  in  the  same  bed.  I 
have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  to  my  satis- 
faction,and  nowlintend  introducingathird  variety 
in  order  to  have  a  full  succession  of  bloom  from 
the  end  of  Jlay  until  the  middle  or  end  of  October, 
and  such  plants  must  be  self-supporting,  as  noth- 
ing is  so  disagreeable  as  having  a  graceful  plant 
tied  up  like  a  birch  broom.  I  plant  two,  four,  and 
six  beds  of  the  same  varieties  or  combinations. 
We  have  six  beds  with  a  Golden  Yew  in  each  at 
the  extreme  angles  of  the  walks— three  planted 
with  Campanula  peri^icifolia  alba  fl.-pl.  and  Lo- 
belia fulgens.  This  Lobelia  grows  from  4  ft.  to 
3  ft.  high,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  a  rich 
scarlet,  with  deep  dark  bronzy  foliage  and  stems. 
The  Campanula  grows  2  ft.  high  with  slender 
bright  green  stems  loaded  with  large,  double,  pure 
white  flowers  pushing  through  the  deep  dark 
bronze  foliage  of  the  Lobelia — a  beautiful  combi- 
nation. The  Campanula  commences  flowering  in 
the  end  of  June,  and  the  Lobelia  about  the  first 
week  in  August.  The  Campanula  has  now  (Oct.  i<) 
some  fine  flowers  on  it.  The  Lobelia  is  in  the  full 
perfection  of  beauty.  The  bed  is  also  edged  round 
with  Sedum  spectabilis  in  full  flower. 

Richard  Nisbet. 
Aswarhij  Pari,  FolMngham. 
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Bulbs  for  a  grave. — Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
.and  Daffodils  of  sorts  will  outlive  many  of  the 
inscribed  memorials.  At  C'lyst  St.  George,  Devon, 
many  graves  are  decorated  with  such  bulbs,  and 
very  gratifving  and  ornamental  they  are  in  the 
.spring.— H".  T.  E. 

Romneya  Coulteri  and  Argemone 
grandiflora. — I  have  been  much  struck  this 
autumn  by  the  almost  exact  similarity  existing 
between  the  handsome  blooms  of  the  above  named 
two  otherwise  totally  distinct  and  different  plants. 
The  first  known  as  the  great  Canadian  Poppywort, 
and  well  figured  in  Vol.  XIII.  of  Tub  Gaeden 
(p.  449),  is  an  almost  hardy  perennial,  with  stout 
woody  stems,  and  small,  deeply  cut,  glaucous  foli- 
age. The  other,  figured  in  vol.  Iviii.  of  Botanical 
Mugazinc,  tab.  3073,  and  there  described  as  a 
hardy  perennial,  is,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
it,  only  an  annual,  with  large  white -veined 
Thistle-"like  foliage,  and  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but 
the  flowers  are  hardly  distinguishable  one  from 
the  other.— W.  E.  G. 

Clematis  Viticella  rubra  grandiflora. 

— Of  the  many  kinds  of  Clematis  now  in  cultiva- 
tion, few  are  so  distinct  or  effective  .is  this,  and 
yet  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  extensively  grown. 
Probably  owing  to  the  flowers  not  being  so  large 
as  tho.se  of  the  Jackmani  and  lanuginosa  forms, 
it  is  not  held  in  such  high  favour  as  those  kinds, 
but  what  is  w-anting  in  §ize  is  made  up  for  in 
nuudjer,  for  this  Clematis  is  one  of  the  most  free 
growing  and  free  flowering  of  the  family,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  a  bright  claret  red,  makes  it 
eflective.  It  thrives  well  in  almost  any  soil.  The 
Viticella  type  should  be  more  worked  than  it  now 
is  by  hybridisers,  many  of  the  varieties  now 
raised,  though  very  fine  from  the  florist's  point  of 
view,  being  too  deficient  in  stamina  to  be  of  much 
value  for  the  open  air.  What  we  require  is  hardi- 
ness, with  a  free-blooming  habit. — John  Coex- 

IIILL. 

Salvia  interrupta,  or  Ash-leaved  Sage. 

— This  distinct  and  beautiful  hardy  perennial  Sage 
has  bloomed  abundantly  with  me  for  the  first  time 
this  summer,  and  is  now  ripening  seed,  a  few 
grains  of  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  to  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  sending  me  a  stamped 
envelope  addressed  to  themselves.  The  seed  is  of 
good  size  and  vegetates  readily,  and  the  seedlings 
grow  quickly  and  bloom  the  second  year  after 
being  sown.  This  plantis  figured  both  in  the  Botani- 
cal J/ai;a:ine  (vol.  96,  tab.  586(1)  and  in  Sweet's 
Floiver  Garden  (tab.  169),  but  the  variety  figured 
in  the  last  named  plate  has  white  flowers,  whereas 
tliat  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  has  flowers  of  a 
deep  blue  with  a  clear  white  throat.  According  to 
Jlr.  Baker,  the  variety  figured  in  Sweet's  work 
is  incorrectly  named  and  is  probably  S.  confusa. 
S.  interrupta  was  first  introduced  in  the  year 
1 798  from  Morocco  into  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
(iardens,  but  had  been  for  many  years  lost  to 
European  gardens,  till  reintroduced  in  1867,  from 
Xorth  Africa,  by  Mr.  George  Maw,  of  Benthall 
Hall,  who  sent  seeds  to  Kew,  where  it  bloomed  in 
the  following  May.  Should  anyone  sending  for 
this  seed  wish  at  the  same  time  for  some  seed  of 
that  handsome  hardy  border  bulb  Galtonia  (or 
Hj'acinthus)  candicans,  they  can  have  it  in  the 
same  envelope.  The  seedlings  of  this  plant  if  well 
grown  for  the  first  year  or  so  in  the  house,  some- 
times bloom  the  third,  but  nearly  all  in  the  fourth 
year  after  sowing. — W.  E.  Gumblbton,  Bdgrore, 
Qneenston'n,  Ireland. 

Phloxes  from  seed —It  ought  to  be  better 
known  than  it  is  that  nearly  all  our  most  beautiful 
garden  flowers  can  be  more  easily  propagated  by 
seeds  than  by  cuttings,  and  to  the  ardent  admirer 
of  any  class  of  plants  there  is  so  much  delightful 
anticipation  in  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the 
first  blooms  of  seedlings  that  anyone  who  has 
realised  that  pleasure  will  not,  I  think,  afterwards 
relinquish  the  practice.  Amongst  others  amenable 
to  this  treatment  is  the  Phlox.  The  varieties  of 
the  late  flowering  or  decussata  section  are  now 
very  numerous  and  good,  and  without  doubt  they 
are  easily  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  or 


what  is  much  better  by  cuttings,  but  in  this  way 
it  is  tlie  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  whereas 
seedling  plants  will  produce  flowers  all  difi'crent 
from  the  parents  and  from  each  other.  About  the 
end  of  September  or  in  October  the  seeds  will 
ripen  ;  the  pods  should  be  picked  off  singly  from 
the  best  varieties  ;  then  laj'  them  out  in  any  airy 
room  to  dry,  and  sow  their  contents  thinly  on  a 
hot-bed  about  the  middle  of  March.  We  sowed 
some  on  the  21st  of  that  mouth  this  year  which 
produced  220  plants.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
were  large  enough  to  handle  they  were  planted 
out  3  in.  apart  in  boxes  of  good  soil,  and 
kept  growing  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  cold  frame. 
They  were  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  June, 
and  by  that  time  they  were  from  6  in.  to  I  ft. 
high.  The  weather  was  dry  at  the  time,  and  the 
plants  had  to  be  occasionallj'  watered,  but  they 
grew  away  freely,  and  the  earliest  of  them  began 
to  bloom  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  esta- 
blished plants  of  the  named  varieties  were  past 
their  best.  There  has  been  a  succession  of  flowers 
ever  since,  and  the  largest  proportion  of  them  are 
now  (October  7)  at  their  best,  although  the  first 
flowers  on  many  spikes  are  just  opening,  so  that 
if  the  weather  is  favourable,  we  will  ha^'C  plenty 
of  flowers  up  to  November.  We  find,  therefore, 
that  it  takes  about  five  mouths  from  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seeds  until  the  flowers  open,  and  that 
they  make  a  grand  display  for  rather  more  than 
two  months.  Our  scarlet  Pelargoniums  have  been 
miserable  during  September,  while  the  Phloxes 
have  been  delightful,  both  as  regards  beauty  and 
perfume.  Mark,  too,  the  difference ;  the  scarlet 
Pelargoniums  had  to  be  attended  to  all  through 
the  winter  and  spring  under  glass,  while  the  Phlox 
seeds  were  wrapjjed  up  in  a  small  paper  packet, 
and  the  young  plants  only  had  the  shelter  of  a 
frame  for  five  or  six  weeks. — J.  Douglas. 

Autumn  flo'wers. — Theborders  here  are  very 
gay  and  have  been  so  for  some  time  past  with 
single  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Lantanas,  Delphi- 
niums, Plantain  Lilies,  Campanulas,  Cassia  corym- 
bosa,  scarlet  Lobelia,  Mule  Pinks,  Anemones, 
tall  Phloxes,  Salvia  patens,  Harpalium  rigidum, 
Tritoma  Uvaria,  and  Hydrangeas.  Added  to  these 
there  is  a  good  collection  of  Pcntstemons,  than 
which  more  showy  plants  cannot  be  grown  for 
autumn  decoration.  Stocks  and  Asters  we  have 
too  in  quantity  also,  and  roots  of  the  useful  sum- 
mer blooming  Chrysanthemums.  All  these  are 
planted  in  large  patches  so  as  to  have  a  good 
effect.— J.  Crook,  Farnhoro   Grange. 
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Gymnothrix  latifolia.— This  fine  Grass  does  well  at 
Highclere,  a  fact  worth  noting,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
it  would  require  a  warmer  climate. 

Calceolaria  scabiosEefolia.— .A.  bed  of  this  in  .Mr. 
Gumbleton's  garden  at  Belgrove,  near  Queenstown,  is  now 
described  as  bright  and  good— the  best  tiling  of  its  colour 
in  the  gardeii. 

Hedychium  spicatum.  —  Flowers  of  this  hardy 
species  come  to  us  from  Highclere,  where  it  flowers  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  not  handsome  in  bloom  like  the  better 
known  H.  Gardnerianum. 

Tennis  lawn  (p.  342).— In  order  to  have  a  perfectly 
level  tennis  lawn,  "  Constant  Header"  must  take  off  all  the 
turf,  level  the  surface,  and  make  it  quite  firm  ;  then  relay 
the  turf.— W.  E. 

Papaver  umbrosum.— "J."  (p.  sso)  writes  of  this 
as  a  showy  ami  Inilliaut-coloured  annual,  but  surely  this 
is  a  mistake  ;  is  it  not  a  biennial  ?  I  saw  it  in  Sir.  Wolley 
Dod's  garden  this  year  and  was  much  struck  with  it ;  he 
has  kindly  sent  mc  seed  of  it,  and  describes  it  as  a  biennial. 
— Dklt.\. 

Herbaceous  plants.— AVoukl  it  not  be  a  boon  if 
growers  were  to  indicate  not  only  what  are  worth  growing, 
but  those  which  ought  to  be  avoided?  Owners  of  small 
gardens— of  which  I  am  one— have  to  be  select  as  regards 
their  plants,  and  do  not  care  to  fill  space  with  poor  or 
difficult  things.  Liatris  spicata  has  been  very  properly 
condemned.  May  I  ask,  Do  any  of  your  correspondents  see 
any  beauty  in  Stobtea  purpurea?  neither  in  foliage  nor  flower 
can  I  see  anything,  and  shall  now  banish  it.— DELTA. 


.MARKET  GAKDEN  KOTES. 
Late  Stra'wberries.- Late  ripened  house 
fruit  of  the  best  quality  this  year  realised  higher 
prices  than  usual.  Tliis  fact  will  not  surprise 
those  who  bear  in  mind  how  backward  the  spring 
was,  and  how  ungenial  the  montli  of  May  proved. 
The  harsh  drying  wi,ids  and  cold  nights  which 
prevailed,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  growing 
weather,  not  only  retarded  the  progress  of  out- 
door crops,  but  also  materially  affected  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  the  consequence  being  that 
our  fruit  supplies  from  the  earliest  districts  were 
late  and  deficient  in  quality.  During  the  last 
week  in  May  and  in  the  first  fortnight  of  June, 
good  Napiers  realised  from  6s.  to  10s.  per  lb., 
and  so  brisk  was  the  demand  that  almost  any 
amount  would  have  gained  a  ready  sale  in  Co- 
vent  Garden  at  these  prices.  Very  different  is 
the  case  sometimes,  for  J  have  known  the  price 
to  drop  from  7s.  per  lb.  to  3s.  per  lb.  between  the 
30th  May  and  the  3rd  of  June.  This  was,  however, 
when  the  month  of  May  generally  was  warm,  and 
finished  up  by  a  burst  of  very  hot  weather,  so  that 
the  Cornwall,  Jersey,  and  French  fruit,  and  the 
"pit"  fruit  came  in  in  large  quantities.  Every 
year,  too,  new  localities  open  up,  so  that  instead  of 
the  earliest  outdoor  gatherings  being,  as  was  the 
case  some  years  since,  limited  to  France,  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  Penzance,  Kent,  Devonshire 
Hampshire,  and  Surrey  all  furnish  their  quota. 
There  is  consequently  now  more  danger  of  the. 
market  being  glutted  in  the  beginning  of  June 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Growers  under  glass 
geneially  get  a  good  price  when  sharp  frosts  occur 
during  the  flowering  period  of  the  outdoor  crops  ; 
the  first  flowers  get  cut,  and  as  from  these  the 
finest  fruit  is  obtained,  the  first  gatherings  are, 
of  course,  deficient  in  quality,  and  the  time  of 
gathering  is  thrown  back  considerably.  The  pit 
grow-ers,who  employ  no  artificial  warmth,  are  espe- 
cially benefited  thereby,  their  seconds  and  small 
fruit  realising  good  prices  instead  of  being  sold, 
as  is  oftentimes  the  case,  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
lb.  I  consider  it,  however,  a  mistake  to  grow  small 
fruit,  especially  on  late  plants.  A\'e  never  do  so 
here  ;  in  fact,  we  rarely  send  a  punnet  of  small  or 
castways,  as  some  term  them,  into  market.  Three 
berries  to  a  truss  are  quite  enough,  and  if  the 
plants  are  well  managed,  tons  of  these  will  be  fiists 
and  the  others  seconds.  It  is  large  fruit  that  is  in 
demand  during  May  and  later.  Small  fruit  is  a 
drug,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  Is.  per 
lb.  for  it,  so  that  it  is  best  to  thin  out  well ; 
nothing  is  lost  by  so  doing. 

Hamburgh  Grapes.— Whether  to  the  long 
continued  depression  in  trade,  or  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing importations  of  foreign  fruit,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  very  low  prices  obtainable  this 
autumn  for  home  grown  Hamburghs,  I  cannot  say, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  Grape  trade  at  present 
is  far  from  being  in  a  state  to  encourage  English 
growers.  Black  Hamburghs  cut  the  latter  end  of 
September  returned  only  Is.  per  lb.,  and  from  this 
small  amount  has  to  be  deducted  can-iage,  porter- 
age, and  commission,  thus  leaving  a  very  small 
margin  of  profit  indeed.  It  is  true  that  the  berries 
were  not  large,  but  they  were  well  coloured 
and  sweet,  the  bunches  of  good  marketable  size, 
and  in  some  other  respects  in  excellent  condition. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  October  to  the  middle  of  Kovember 
Grapes  are  being  pushed  into  market  from  all 
parts  of  England.  Many  of  these  are  grown  in 
plant  houses,  and  the  owners  have  to  cut  them 
soon  after  housing  time  to  avoid  loss  from  damp- 
ing. This  is  especially  the  case  towards  the  latter 
end  of  this  month  and  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, when  a  week  or  two  of  wet  weather  wall  fill 
the  market  to  repletion.  Market  growers,  as  a 
rule,holdaloof  atthistime,  for  theyknowthatquite 
as  many  good  Grapes  as  arc  wanted  are  coming  in 
from  private  sources.  Wishing  once  to  cut  some 
Hamburghs  the  latter  end  of  October,  I  took  a 
sample  of  them  to  a  fruiterer  in  Covent  Garden, 
who  asked  what  I  wanted  for  them.  I  named  a 
price.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  keep  them  a 
fortnight  longer  I  will  give  you  what  you  ask,  and 
maybe  a  little- more.  But  just  look  at  these  ;  they 
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were  brought  to  me  to-day  by  the  Marquis  of  A.'s 
gardener ;  he  wants  them  cut  in  a  week ;  there  are 
about  two  cwt.  of  tliem.  They  are,  as  you  see, 
rather  better  tlian  yours,  and  I  get  them  at  Cd. 
per  lb.  less  than  you  ask."  The  greatest  enemy, 
however,  to  the  English  market  grower  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  the  Dutch  Grapes.  These,  as  a 
rule,  are  well  coloured,  firm,  and  fairly  large  in 
berry  and  bunch,  and  present  abetter  appearance 
than  many  of  the  home  grown  Hamburghs  ;  and 
when  purcliasers  can  buy  them  at  about  Cd.  per 
lb.,  they  do  not  care  much  about  home-grown 
Hamburghs  except  of  quite  first-class  quality.  In 
Grapes,  as  in  almost  every  kind  of  fruit,  it  is  not 
the  very  fine  samples  that  are  seriously  affected 
by  foreign  produce. 

Winter  Lettuces. — Where  cold  frames  are 
not  otherwise  employed,  they  can  be  profitably 
occupied  with  Lettuces,  crisp,  fresh,  brightsamples 
of  which  generally  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Those 
beautiful  little  Cabbage  Lettuces  that  come  from 
France  during  the  winter  are  by  many  supposed 
to  require  a  more  favourable  winter  climate  than 
our  own  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  'J'his  is  a 
mistaken  notion,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
proved  ;  with  very  little  extra  labour  I  have 
grown  them  quite  as  well  in  England  as  I  did  in 
France.  Tlieir  great  enemy  is  mildew,  generated 
by  excessive  atmosplicrical  moisture ;  but  a 
timely  dusting  with  sulphur  will  ward  it  off.  To 
Iiave  them  good  in  midwinter,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  the  last  week  in  August,  planting  in  frames 
about  the  latter  end  of  September.  This  Lettuce 
has  to  be  grown  in  the  early  winter,  growth  being 
progressive  until  about  Christmas,  when  the 
heads  should  be  well  formed  and  ready  for  market. 
Speaking  to  a  salesman  about  these  French 
Lettuces  once,  he  remarked  that  English  grown 
heads  would  if  of  the  same  quality  be  preferred, 
and  he  appeared  much  surprised  when  I  told  him 
that  I  had  some  quite  as  good  as  the  Frencli.  But, 
said  he,  "  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  pay  English- 
men to  grow  them  ;  we  are  selling  these  at  a  little 
over  Is.  a  dozen."  "SVcll,  I  think  that  would  pay 
growers  in  this  country.  From  the  time  of  sowing 
to  that  of  sending  to  market  the  glass  would  be 
occupied  some  three  to  four  months  only  with 
them,  and  the  crop  would  come  off  in  good  time 
for  Strawberries,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  or  Toma- 
toes. The  Parisian  market  gardeners  make  use  of 
cloches  for  tliem,  these  being  arranged  either  in 
long  rows  with  space  enough  for  a  man  to  pass 
between,  or  in  beds  which,  generally  speaking, 
slope  slightly.  In  either  case  some  litter  is  tlirown 
over  them  in  severe  weather,  and  very  little  air  is 
given,  for  this  Lettuce  becomes  more  delicate  in 
flavour  and  appearance  when  grown  in  a  confined 
atmosphere.  Under  cloches,  too,  there  is  no  fear 
of  drip.  I  have,  however,  repeatedly  grown  them 
in  frames,  anil  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  .soil 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  taking  timely  precautions 
as  to  mildew,  I  grew  them  quite  as  well  as  under 
bell-glasses.  J.  C.  B. 

Turnip  Rabiole.  —  Tllo  Bulklui  tV Arboriculture 
favourably  notices  tliis  variety.  It  is  an  early  kind,  and  is 
largely  grown  Ijy  many  French  market  gardeners.— J.  C, 
Byfleet.  


Interesting  aquatic  plants. — Mr.  Robert 
Lindsay,  who  recently  read  a  paper  on  these  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
said  that  they  ought  to  occupy  an  important  place 
in  every  garden,  and  should  not  be  allowed  la 
grow  only  (as  they  too  frequently  were)  in  out- 
landish places  and  in  botanic  gardens.  Victoria 
regia  required  a  large  place  to  grow  in  ;  but  there 
w-ere  other  plants  which  could  be  grown  in  very 
small  vessels — even  a  small  tumbler  could  contain 
them  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  water  needeil  for  their 
nourishment,  it  could  be  either  clean  or  dirty. 
Pistia  Stratiotes  (the  South  American  Duckweed) 
accommodates  itself  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Pontederia  crassipes  is  also 
easily  cultivated.  Azolla  pinnata  is  a  very  fast 
grower;  in  fact,  it  is  difhcult  to  prevent  it  from 
growing  and  taking  up  space  other  than  that  set 
apart  for  it.  Salvinia  nataus  is  a  native  of  Italy; 
Marsilea  macropus,  the  Nardoo  of  Australia ;  Tri- 


an:ca  bogotensis,  and  Herpestis  sfricta  are  also  in- 
teresting aquatic  plants.  Ouvirandra  fenestralis, 
the  Madagascar  Lattice  plant,  was  rather  difficult 
to  grow  ;  the  treatment  whicli  he  had  found  it  to 
do  well  with  was  a  temperature  of  from  C.")"  to 
l'i°.  Itain-watcr  was  jireferable  for  it,  and  this 
required  frequent  changing,  say  a  renewal  of  rain- 
water once  a  month.  The  water  was  all  the  better 
for  being  often  stirred  and  kept  clean.  Attention 
to  cleanliness  was  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  its  successful  cultivation.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  roots,  and  also  by  seeds. 
Aponogeton  distachyon  (the  Cape  Pondweed)  is 
a  beautiful  plant  and  easily  grown.  Hottonia 
palustris,  a  British  plant,  with  beautiful  (lowers  ; 
Hydrocharis  Morsus  raniu,  and  Vallisneria  spiralis 
were  also  described.  Mr.  Lindsay  exhibited 
samples  of  all  the  aquatics  referred  to  growing  in 
glass  bottles. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 


BROAD-LEAVED  SPINDLE   TREE. 

(euon'ymus  latifolius.) 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  such  a  handsome  shrub 
as  this,  introduced  to  cultivation  for  upwards  of 
a  century  and  a  half,  should  in  our  day  need  an 
illustration  to  ti.x  its  claim  upon  the  attention 
of  cultivators,  but  such  is  the  case.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  it  was  placed  before  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  a  first-class  certificate  was  unani- 
mously awarded  to  Messrs.  "S'eitch  for  it.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Spindle 
trees,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen  species 
in  cultivation  and  a  whole  host  of  varieties.  It 
differs  from  the  common  Spindle  tree  (E.  euro- 
pfeus)  in  being  much  larger  in  size,  in  the  leaves 
being  much  bioader  and  more  ovate,  and  in  its 
fruit  being  larger.  In  autumn  few  trees  or 
shrubs  possess  .sucli  a  combination  of  grace  and 
beauty;  the  fruits,  which  are  bright  red,  are 
suspended  on  such  slender  stalks  that  they  al- 
ways droop,  and  when  the  capsules  open  and 
expose  the  orange-coloured  seeds  tlie  effect  is 
still  finer;  and  the  seeds  hang  a  long  time  on 
slender  threads,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Magnolia. 
It  grows  to  about  l-i  ft.  in  height  in  this 
country,  thus  exceeding  the  height  which  it  at- 
tains in  its  native  habitat,  the  south  of  Ger- 
many and  parts  of  South-A\'estern  Europe. 
Though  strictly  only  a  shrub, it  should  be  treated 
as  a  tree — not  crowded  into  a  shrubbery,  but  al- 
lowed plenty  of  space  in  which  to  develop  itself. 
It  forms  a  liandsome  low  tree  for  planting  singly 
on  a  lawn — not  quite  isolated,  but  so  placed  that 
while  it  has  plenty  of  room  it  appears  but  a  por- 
tion of  a  group.  In  summer  its  broad  leaves  of 
shining  green  are  handsome,  and  in  winter  its 
regularly  arranged  branches  and  clean  reddish- 
green  bark  render  it  by  no  means  an  unsightly 
object.  We  have  had  bright  bunches  of  berries 
of  this  Spindle  tree  lately  from  various  sources — 
some  from  Mr.  Ellacombe,  of  Bitton ;  others  from 
Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Walthain  Cross  ;  and  Mr. 
Lynch  sent  from  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gar- 
den .some  fine  sprays,  from  which  the  accompany- 
ing drawing  was  prepared.  W.  G. 


Pruning  Camellias.— Very  few  Camellia 
growers  will,  I  think,  care  to  see  their  plants  so 
formal  as  the  one  referred  to  by  "  0.  S."  at  Jlen- 
tone.  The  most  wliich  cultivators  would  be  dis- 
posed to  do  in  using  the  knife  about  Camellia 
plants  wouhl  be  to  shorten  back  inconveniently 
protruding  .shoots,  or  to  thin  out  weak,  useless 
wood.  But  when  growing  in  the  open  air  few 
hardy  shrubs  less  need  pruning  than  the  Camellia. 
The  growth  is  so  steady  and  firm,  yet  so  even,  that 
the  development  goes  on  alike  nil  over  tlie  plant, 
and  the  denser  the  growth  and  leafage  the  better. 


Our  insular  tastes  do  not  favour  the  free  use  of 
shears  for  the  pruning  of  trees.  Something  natural 
and  graceful  is  most  appreciated.  It  may  be  added 
th;it  of  few  blooming  plants  is  more  wood  ab- 
stracted than  from  the  Camellia  when  the  (lowers 
are  cut,  and  that  sort  of  pruning  generally  suffices. 
Plants  in  houses  perhaps  need  rather  more  thin- 
ning, but  out-of-doors  there  is  little  need  for  the 
use  of  the  knife. — A.  D. 


THE     SILVER     FIR. 

(PICEA   rKCTISATA.) 

EvKltY  lover  of  trees  will  admit  that  the  common 
Silver  Fir  is  a  noble  ornamental  tree  ;  but  few 
liave  recommended  it  as  a  remunerative  planta- 
tion tree.  No  doubt  in  its  infant  state  it  is  a 
tender  plant,  but  when  the  tree  is  fairly  esta- 
blished in  a  suitaUe  soil  it  makes  rapid  advances, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  rarely  surpassed  by  any  other 
coniferous  tree,  the  Douglas  Fir  excepted.  Upon 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield's  estate  of  Logiealmond,  at 
upwards  of  KlOO  ft.  above  sea-level,  at  the  base  of 
the  Grampian  Hills,  in  a  large  Fir  jilantation  forty 
years  of  age,  the  Silver  Firs  are  growing  luxu- 
riantly, and  are  much  larger  in  size  than  either 
Larch  or  Scotch  Fir  in  the  same  plantation. 
Upon  the  estate  of  Lynedoch  there  are  several 
magnificent  specimens  of  this  tree  of  large  dimen- 
sions ;  the  largest  one  was  measured  in  1878, 
when  the  height  of  its  beautiful  straight  bole  was 
110  ft,  girth  13  ft.  10  in.  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  it  contained  42.5  cubic  ft.  of  timber  in  the 
bole  alone.  One  commendable  feature  in  its  cha- 
racter is  that  on  soils  where  Larch  and  Spruce  are 
deteriorated  with  dry  rot  the  Silver  Fir  is  rarely 
affected  with  rot.  It  is  seldomindeedthattheSilver 
Fir  is  planted  in  largemassesalone,  but  when  closely 
planted  it  can  be  reared  up  as  straight  an<l  clean  in 
the  stem  as  either  Larch  or  Spruce,  and  for  pro- 
ducing shelter  in  belts  no  other  tree  will  equal 
it.  Twenty-one  years  ago  I  was  employed  to 
lay  down  belts  of  2>lantations  for  shelter  upon 
a  small  estate  of  arable  land  near  Perth  in 
a  very  exposed  situation.  The  belts  were  laid 
down  only  an  imjjcrial  chain  in  breadth,  and 
were  enclosed  with  young  hedges,  compose<l  of 
Thorn  and  Beech  ;  the  ground  was  planted  with 
Silver  Fir  and  Larch  in  equal  numbers  at  1  ft. 
apart.  The  estate  shortly  thereafter  was  sold,  at 
which  time  my  connection  with  the  property 
ceased.  Recently  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  property  on 
purpose  to  see  the  condition  of  these  belts,  which 
I  found  so  far  satisfactory.  The  hedges  are  strong 
and  exceedinglj'  healthy,  but  neglected.  The  Larch 
trees  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth  made  a 
very  rapid  start,  and  acquired  the  mastery  over 
the  Silver  Fir  plants,  and  as  there  is  no  resident 
forester  kept  on  the  property,  the  Larches  were 
permitted  to  predominate  for  years  in  a  crowded 
state,  and  in  consequence  many  of  the  Silver  Firs 
were  retarded  and  stunted  in  their  growth;  but  not- 
withstanding thereare  many  of  tliem  very  promising 
trees.  The  Larches  now  are  all  naked  poles, 
whereas  the  Silvers  are  well  furnished  with  green 
branches  bown  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
together  with  the  hedges  are  producing  substan- 
tial shelter  to  the  fields  around. 

The  Silver  Firs  were  originally  planted  with  the 
view  of  being  reared  up  as  the  ultimate  ciop  for 
shelter.  I  saw  one  of  the  farmers  on  the  jiroperty, 
who  told  me  that  were  it  not  for  the  Silver  Fir  the 
shelter  from  tie  Laich  wouldbe  iiowcoinparatively 
worthless.  Silver  Firs  may  be  planti'd  successfully 
on  the  following  soils  :  On  deep  rich  loam,  on  dry 
.sandy  soil,  good  moorland  if  well  drained,  v^c; 
but  on  humid  land  the  plants  suffer  much  from 
late  spring  frosts,  and  even  up  to  a  niidiUe  stage 
of  growth  their  stems  are  frequently  injuriously 
infested  with  tlie  Silver  Fir  bug.  'I'hnnighout  the 
most  part  of  the  wooded  counties  of  Scotland, 
where  Silver  Fir  is  found  upwards  of  forty  years  o£ 
age,  the  trees  generally  suqiass  in  size  thatof  any 
other  kind  of  conifer.  The  value  of  its  timber 
is  not  so  generally  well  known  or  appreciated 
as  it  deserves.  I  have  tested  its  durability 
in  man}'  ways,  and  I  prize  its  timber  for 
many  purpases  next  to  Larch.  On  17tb  April,  1877, 
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when  men  were  engaged  lifting  old  railway 
sleepers  near  Perth,  and  relaying  with  new  Baltic 
sleepers,  at  the  same  time  I  was  permitted  to  lay 
alongside  the  Baltic  sleepers  four  well-seasoned 
Silver  Fir  ones,  which  were  cut  from  a  tree  on  the 
Logiealmond  estate,  to  test  their  durability  as 
railway  sleepers.  I  visit  these  periodically  at  the 


REMARKABLE  TREES  AT  GORDON  CASTLE. 
In  and  around  the  pleasure  grounds  are  many 
splendid  examples  of  remarkable  trees.  Oaks, 
Elms,  Ashes,  Limes,  Beeches,  Chestnuts, and  others 
are  all  met  with  of  stately  proportions  ;  some  with 
tall,  straight  columnar  stems,  the  hcau  ideal  of  a 
forest  tree,  otlicrs  with  no  length  of  stem  to  speak 


measured  16  ft.  4  in.  at  5  ft.  up,  and  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  descending  to  the  ground, 
and  extending  to  more  than  100  ft.  in  diameter, 
have  taken  root,  and  afford  a  substantial  support 
to  the  parent  tree,  while  the  leafy  canopy  thus 
formed  around  the  stem  presents  a  tempting  cool 
retreat  from  the  blaze  of  the  midday  sun.  Not  far 


Broad-leaved  Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  latifolius). 


end  of  each  year,  and  last  April  I  inspected  them 
very  minutelj',  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  they  gave 
every  indication  of  wearing  out  the  Baltic  ones. 
The  price  of  Silver  Fir  hitherto  has  been  much 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Scotch  Pine  timber;  but 
so  soon  as  its  wortli  becomes  known  as  railway 
sleepers  it  will  open  up  an  inexhaustible  market 
for  its  timber,  and  its  price  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
increase  accordingly. — W.  McCoequodale. 


of,  but  of  giant  girth  and  picturesque  aspect.while 
many  display  great  luxuriance  in  their  umbrageous 
heads,  with  the  lower  branches  sweeping  the 
ground  and  completely  hiding  their  massive  stems 
from  view.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  castle 
stands  a  magnificent  Lime  tree,  known  as  "  The 
Duchess'  Lime,"  which  rises  from  the  greensward 
to  a  height  of  about  90  ft.,  a  perfect  pyramid 
of  light  green  foliage.  The  massive  fluted  stem 


from  this  beautiful  Lime  stands  a  grand  old 
Walnut  tree,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  It  girths  12  ft.  8  in.  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  13  ft.  6  in.  at  5  ft.  up.  Many 
other  noble  trees  which  adorn  the  grounds  and 
park  were  also  seen  and  greatly  admired, 
but  no  measurements  were  taken.  A  fine  group 
of  ancient  Hollies  attracted  special  notice  by 
the  gigantic  proportions  of  their  stems  and  the 
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hoary,  aged  apprarance  of  tlieir  weatlier-beatcn 
heads,  'llie   Holly  appears  to  bo  indigenous  here, 
and  grows  in  great  abundance.   It  forms  quite   a 
feature  on  the  "Holly  banks,"  along  which  a  charm- 
ing -walk  leads  from  the  castle  to  a  neat  sum- 
mer-house, on   a    commanding  site  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  park,  from  which  a  magnificent  view 
is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  broad 
expanse    of    the    Moray   Kirth,  and   the  distant 
mountains  of  Koss  and  Sutherland.  The  grounds 
around  the  summer-house  are  skilfully  laid  out 
on  the  site  of  an  old  quarry,  and  form  an  attrac- 
tive   and  secluded  retreat  from  the  more  open 
grounds  around  the  castle.  The  steep  Grassy  slopes 
are  tastefully  planted  with  choice  trees  and  shrubs, 
among  which  the  newer  coniferic  are  thriving  ad- 
mirably. A  specimen  of  Picea  lasiocarpa,  about 
2a  ft.  high,  attracted  special  notice  by  its  grace- 
ful habit,  silvery  foliage,  and  healthy,  well  fur- 
nished appearance.  In  a  hurrieil  walk  through  a 
portion  of    the  deer   park  a    great    number    of 
fine  trees  were  seen,    several  Larches  being  met 
with  over   100  ft.   in  heiglit,  and  girthing  from 
7  ft.   to  8  ft.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  One  of 
these  Larches  attracted  considerable  notice  by  its 
curiously  picturesque  habit,  and  great  girth  at 
the  usually  accepted  point,  5  ft.  up.  On  applying 
the    measuring-tape    at    that    height   from    tlie 
ground,  tlie  tree  was  found  to  girth  28  ft.    This 
enormous  girth  was  produced  by  a  giant  limb 
springing  almost  at  right  angles  from  the  bole, 
and  then  shooting  upright  in  tree-like  form,  at 
3    ft.    from    the    ground.    This   limb   measured 
10  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  1  ft.  from  its  base. 
The  true  bole  of  the  tree  measured  17  ft.  in  girth 
at  the  smallest  point  between  the  ground  and  the 
base  of  the  limb.    Passing  on  through  the  open 
park,  a  plantation  was  entered  in  wliich  it  is  safe 
to   say  the   heaviest   crop   of  Scotch  Fir  is  now 
growing   that   is   to   be   seen   anywhere   in   this 
country.  Straight,  clean,  cylindrical  stems,  tower- 
ing aloft  without  a  branch  to  a  height  of  70  ft. 
and  more,  and  of  great  girth,  stand  so  thickly 
upon  the  ground  that  the  eye  cannot   penetrate 
far  into  the  deptlis  of  the  forest  amid  their  colossal 
tninks. — Jinirmil  of  forestry. 


Juniperus  paohyphlasa.  —  This  is  at 
present  very  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  intense 
glaucous  hue  of  its  foliage ;  in  that  respect  it  even 
surpasses  the  glaucous  variety  of  the  Red  Cedar 
(J.  virginiana).  It  is  upright  in  growth,  but  more 
irregular  than  its  ally,  J.  occidentalis,  or  the  up- 
right variety  of  Juniperus  excelsa  ;  moreover,  it 
is  rather  apt  to  lose  the  bottom  branches.  Despite 
this  its  colour  is  very  pleasing,  especially  when 
associated  with  other  and  more  sombre-hued 
kinds.  Juniperus  pachyphlfea  is  a  native  of  New 
Mexico,  and  at  present  seldom  met  with. — Alpha. 


NOTES  AND  QUEBIES-TREES  &  SHEUBS. 

Hypericum  uralum.  or  nep.ilen.sc,  m  inferior  to  oli 
longifolium  and  pritiiluni  in  size  of  flowers,  Imt  compensates 
by  their  greater  nnmljcr.  It  is  gooil  for  .autumn  flower. 
Mr.  Moore  sends  it  to  us  from  Glasnevin. 

The  Mississippi  Lime.— This  fine  Lime  (T.  macro- 
phylla,  or  a  form  of  it)  comes  to  us  from  Higliclere,  where 
there  are  so  many  fine  trees ;  its  foliage  is  very  large. 

Lagerstrcemia  indica.— Mr.  Ullacomlie  informs  us 
that  tliis  is  harily  at  Bitton,  near  Bristol,  tliough  it  lias  not 
yet  flowered.  lie  believes  it  would  flower  in  the  Isle  of 
"Wight  and  near  tlic  soutli  coast. 

Ceanothus  Gloirede  Versailles.— Tins  shrub  has 
been  and  still  is  licaiitiful  here.  Tlic  plant  was  covered 
•with  bloom  early  in  July  Inst  ;  it  will  continue  to  flower 
while  the  weather  keeps  mild.  It  is  planted  against  a 
south  wall  and  was  slightly  protected  Inst  winter  with 
evergreen  boughs.— S.  Koss,  Ilighdcre. 

Willow  culture.— Would  some  of  your  readers  say : 
1st,  what  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  gi-onnd  for  a  Willow 
plantation  1  and,  liow  should  the  cuttings  be  planted  and 
distance  apart?  3id,  what  are  the  best  and  most  pro- 
fitable sorts  to  plant  ?  4th,  how  much  do  tlioy  pay  per 
acre  ?  5tli,  how  long  would  it  be  before  there  would  be  any 
yield  from  the  plantation  ?  I  have  about  5  acres  of  wet 
ground  which  I  am  thinking  of  planting.— T.  P. 


COTTAGE    GARDENS. 

The  following  paper  is  by  no  means  intended  for 
gardeners,  or  even  for  amateurs;  it  was  an  address 
to  cottagers  and  persons  who  have  but  limited 
time  and  space  at  their  disposal ;  who  can  only 
devote  their  leisure  to  the  delightful  pursuit  of 
gardening,  namely,  the  cottagers  residing  in  a 
village  near  here.  The  pursuit  is,  however,  one 
which  can  be  followed  by  high  and  low.  It  may  be 
the  rich  man's  cherished  bobby,  or  it  may  form  the 
pleasant  recreation  of  the  man  whose  days  are 
spent  in  bread-winning — of  the  man  who  in  the 
stern  battle  of  life  is  bearing  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day.  Let  every  one  wliose  lot  is  cast  in  the 
country  wliere  he  can  be  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
plot  of  ground,  cultivate  a  garden.  Apart  from  the 
pleasure  he  will  derive  from  this  employment  I 
may  observe  that  the  demands  of  tlie  increasing 
population  must  be  supplied,  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  annual  outlay  in  the  purchase  of 
imported  fruits  might  be  in  some  measure  diverted 
from  foreign  channels  to  home  production. 

In  these  hard  and  perplexing  times  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  e\cry  man  to  study  liow  lie  can  in- 
crease tlie  usefulness  of  the  land  under  his  charge, 
and  I  know  of  no  better  mode  of  doing  this,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  both  proprietor  and  occupier,  than 
by  affording  greater  facilities  for  spade  husbandry, 
and  so  paying  more  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  and  here  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  1  digress  for  a  moment  to  touch  upon 
a  subject  which  may  appear  rather  out  of  the 
vein  of  thought  I  am  following.  I  have  spoken  just 
now  of  our  "hard  and  perplexing  times,"  the 
burden  of  which  seems  to  press  equally  on  land- 
lord and  tenant.  Their  interests  are,  as  I  fully 
believe,  identical.  The  possession  of  landed  pro- 
perty entails  great  responsibilities  ;  every  land- 
owner rejoices,  or  should  do  so,  in  the  pro- 
perity  of  those  who  lives  under  him.  There 
is  no  more  delightful  sight  than  that  of  a 
well  managed  estate  ;  and  it  does  appear  to 
me  to  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  quantity  of  smaller  holdings  for  occu- 
piers and  for  free-holders,  so  that  the  land,  instead 
of  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  capitalist, 
should  be  more  in  the  hands  of  the  industrious, 
and  that  our  return  from  the  soil  should  be  the 
result  of  labour  rather  than  of  capital. 

The  publication  of  the  agricultural  returns  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  past  year  show  an  increase 
in  both  orchards  and  market  gardens,  and  though 
it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  England  can  compete  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  with  countries  more 
highly  favoured  in  climate,  still  more  might  be 
done  in  the  ^'aj  of  improved  cultivation  and 
selection  of  the  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  best 
likely  to  succeed  with  us. 

Last  year  we  imported  4,219,951  bushels  of  raw 
fruit,  of  which  1,406,289  came  from  America,  Now 
what  is  the  remedy  for  this .'  Where  land  is  conveni- 
ently situated  and  w'ithin  reasonable  distance  of 
large  industrial  populations,  with  facilities  for  land 
and  water  transit,  tbe  landlords  could  let  theirland 
in  smaller  holdings  and  encourage  a  higher  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  A  portion  of  such  holdings 
should  be  devoted  partly  to  orchards,  partly  to 
gardens  for  market  produce.  The  hedgerows  m  ight 
with  profit  and  advantage  be  planted  with  Plum 
and  other  fruit  trees.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
benefits  which  railways  have  been  to  this  cou  n  t  ry  we 
cannot  help  regretting  the  large  quantity  of  land 
which  they  have  taken  up  and  withdrawn  from  cul- 
tivation. Asltravelalongbythetrainlgrieve  to  see 
so  much  valuable  land  lying  waste,  and  often  think 
this  might  be  compensated  for,  if  the  embank- 
ments could  be  turned  into  gardens.  This  idea  may 
appear  visionaiy,  but  it  is  not  so  in  realit}-.  Many 
of  these  embankments  are  well  drained  and 
composed  of  the  very  richest  and  deepest  soil, 
and  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  gently 
sloping  to  the  south  and  west,  admirably  adapts 
them  for  the  growth  of  the  choicest  fruits  and 
those  of  the  best  quality — low-growing  trees, 
especially  Gooseberries,  Currants,  anrl  Rasp- 
berries, w'ith  dwarf  Apples  and  Pears  trained  as 
cordons.  Our  climate  in  the  northern  and  mid- 
land counties  is  hardly  suitable  for  the  cultiva- 


tion of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  or  Tomatoes  out-of- 
doors,  but  in  the  south  and  west  of  England  these 
would  be  very  likely  to  succee<l  on  trellises.  At 
present  these  embankments  are  given  up  to 
weeds  and  rubbish,  and  left  ripen  to  seed  which 
summer  winds  and  autumn  floods  disperse  over 
the  surrounding  country.  To  show  what  might  be 
done  in  a  useful  direction,  1  may  mention  here 
that  the  Great  Northern  Railwaygrcw  last  yearon 
the  east  and  west  side  of  a  strongclaycmbankment, 
near  Newark,  a  fine  crop  of  prickly  C'ornfrey,  an 
abundant,  early,  and  excellent  green  food  for  cat- 
tle. This  ])lant  merits  more  extensive  cultivation. 

Soils  and  Successional  Crops. 

To  ensure  success  in  gardening  we  must  pos- 
sess some  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  of  the 
composition  and  ingredients  of  soils  we  are  to  cul- 
tivate, also  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 
organs  of  plants,  the  substances  which  constitute 
the  food  of  plants  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
food  is  taken  up  and  assimilated,  before  we  can 
understand  the  principles  by  which  culti\'ation  is 
regulated.  Soils  are  clay-soil  or  sand-soil.  Clay  has 
a  strong  affinity  with  water,  and  will  retain  fifteen 
times  its  own  weight  of  moisture  without  dropping. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  clay,  and  they  present 
great  difficulties  to  the  cultivator.  Sandy  .soils  are 
loose  in  texture  and  admit  the  free  passage  of 
water ;  they  are  easy  of  cultivation.  It  would  be 
too  long  and  tedious  were  I  to  attempt  .a  descrip- 
tion of  their  variety  or  of  their  chemical  jiarts ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  clay  soils  must  be  well  dug 
and  trenched,  mixed  with  lime  and  manure,  and 
thus  improved  in  quality,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
superabundant  moisture  to  enable  them  better  to 
attract  and  retain  the  heat.  Sand  land,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  converted  from  fine  earth  into 
land  of  a  deeper  staple  and  a  richer  consistency. 
In  this  manner  both  clay  and  sandy  soils  are 
rendered  more  fertile.  The  power  of  absorbing  and 
retainingheat  and  moisture  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  fertility  of  soils.  Stiff  clay  is  heated  with 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  moisture 
it  contains.  Chalky  .soils  are  also  heated  with 
difficulty,  but  retain  the  warmth  longer  than  clay. 
Black  soils  receive  heat  freely  and  retain  it  more 
equally.  Deeply  coloured  soils  acquire  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  those  of  a  paler  complexion,  and 
the  more  divided  the  soil  the  greater  the  process 
of  absorption. 

In  arranging  a  succession  of  crops,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  plant  with  a  naked  stem  and  a  farinaceous 
seed  must  follow  one  with  a  branched  stem  and  a 
fleshy  root,  which  has  been  taken  from  tbe  ground 
without  beai'ing  seed,  and  the  cultivator  will  soon 
learn  that  plants  of  difEerent  kinds  delight  to  suc- 
ceed each  other,  and  the  land  is  bettered  b}-  some 
and  impoverished  by  others.  Crops  in  the  garden 
should  be  arranged  therefore  in  succession,  that  is, 
roots  and  bulbs  pireceding  fibrous  plants,  l.i'.. 
Parsley,  Cress,  i<>:c.  The  garden  should  be  thus  di- 
vided, one-third  orchard,  two-thirds  kitchen  gar- 
den. Tlie  land  should  be  selected  of  good  quality, 
deep,  dry.  hjamy,  and  friable,  or  must  be  made  so 
by  deep  digging  and  constant  manuring  with 
farmyard  manure  and  vegetable  matter.  Here  let 
me  point  out  one  mistake  frequently  committed 
in  the  application  of  these  last.  They  are  often 
.spread  on  the  land  in  the  spring  when  the  crop  is 
sown  ;  in  this  raw  and  crude  state  the  full  benefit 
is  lost.  Now,  if  the  manure  is  applied  after  the 
crop  has  been  removed  and  the  plants  and  trees 
are  in  a  dormant  state,  it  becomes  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  and  in  this  way  renews 
its  exhausted  energies  and  renders  it  fit  for  future 
crops.  The  aspect  should  be  favourable,  ranging  from 
east  to  west.  The  orchard  divided  from  the  garden 
should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  any  jiortion  of 
the  ground  devoted  to  root  crops.  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  should  fill  the  orchard, 
and  (fooseberries,  Currants,  R,a.spberries,  Straw- 
berries,  and  vegetables  should  be  planted  in  the 
garden  The  Apple  is  essentially  an  Engli.sh  fruit, 
and  that  of  the  poor  man  ;  it  is  in  season  all  the 
year  round,  and  I  shall  principally  confine  my 
"remarks  to  its  cultivation.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it 
is  a  native  fruit,  of  which  the  Crab  may  be  the 
parent,  aud  that  a  long  course  of  patient  cultiva- 
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tion,  by  means  of  grafts  and  selection,  has  changed 
the  w'ild  production  into  the  fruit  whicli  now 
forms  so  useful  an  article  of  food.  But  r,his  has 
not  been  entirelr  due  to  the  labour  of  Englishmen. 
No  doubt  the  Roman  and  Norman  conquerors  of 
our  country  have  contributed  their  share  to  this 
work,  for  many  kinds  of  the  Apples  we  now 
possess  have  at  different  times  been  imported 
from  abroad. 

The  Apple  and  its  Varieties. 
The  Apple  succeeds  in  temperate  or  even  in 
cold  climates.  Its  blossoms,  which  do  not  appear 
until  Jlay,  escape  the  spring  frosts,  which  often 
ruin  the  other  fruit  crops,  which  bloom  in  April 
or  earlier.  The  old  adage  runs  thus  ; — 

If  Apples  blow  in  Marell, 

For  Apples  you  maj'  search  ; 

If  .\pplcs  Mow  in  April, 

Apples  will  be  plentiful ; 

But  if  Apples  blow  in  May, 

You  may  eat  Apples  night  aud  day. 
No  other  kind  of  fruit  is  so  well  adapted  for 
cultivation  in  the  gardens  of  all  classes,  and  it 
moreover  affords  a  general  and  lasting  supply. 
Some  varieties  are  fit  for  use  in  July,  while  others 
which  ripen  late  may  be  kept  until  that  month  in 
the  following  year,  or  even  later.  Almost  every  dis- 
trict of  the  country  has  one  or  more  sorts  which 
have  either  originated  there,  or  have  become  ac- 
climatised, and  which  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  In  selecting  the 
kind  of  Apple  it  is  desirable  first  to  begin  with 
those  which  are  known  to  succeed  well  in  one's  own 
neighbourhood.  The  Normanton  Wonder,  for  in- 
stance, is  famiUartomost  fruit  growers  as  beingone 
of  the  best  Apples  in  use.  Itwillremainsoundwith- 
out  shrivelling  for  six  months  even  in  the  li?ht.  The 
tree  is  vigorous  and  a  great  bearer,  and  it  is  a  good 
market  Apple.  It  was  raised  by  a  person  named 
Dumeller  (pronounced  Dumelow)>  ^  farmer  at 
Shakerstone,  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  there  known 
as  Dumelow's  Seedling  or  Dumelow's  Crab.  In  this 
county  (Notts)  it  is  called  the  Normanton  Wonder, 
while  in  the  London  market,  to  which  it  found  its 
way  in  1820,  it  has  been  christened  Wellington.  We 
have  an  excellent  Apple  in  our  parts  not  generally 
known,  but  which  bids  fair  to  take  a  very  promi- 
nent place  in  our  orchards  and  gardens.  It  was 
raised  at  Southwell  by  a  small  cottager,  a  shoe- 
maker named  Bramlcy.  He  was  fond  of  his  gar- 
den, and  perhaps  liked  to  make  experiments.  One 
day  he  sowed  two  Apple  pips  ;  thej-  grew  into 
trees,  side  by  side  ;  both  bore  fruit ;  one  was  worth- 
less, the  other  a  valuable  Apple.  The  original 
tree  may  still  be  seen.  Messrs.  Merryweather,  of 
Southwell,  having  had  their  attention  called 
to  this  Apple,  took  it  in  hand,  and  intro- 
duced it  to  the  public  as  Bramley's  Seedling. 
The  tree  is  of  vigorous  growth,  a  good 
bearer,  the  fruit  is  of  fair  size,  tolerable  as  a  des- 
sert Apple  until  December,  excellent  cooked,  and 
being  rather  sweet  requires  little  or  no  sugar.  Its 
marketable  value  is  so  great  that  an  orchard 
planted  with  it  would  be  a  profitable  source  of 
income  to  anyone.  I  must  not  forget  our  old 
friend,  the  Keswick  C'odlin.  This  is  the  prince 
of  cooking  Apples ;  nothing  can,  I  think,  be  more 
delicious  than  the  flavour,  it  is  besides  a  splendid 
bearer,  the  crop  never  failing.  When  I  first  began 
housekeeping  I  lived  in  a  small  house  which 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  little  garden.  This  was 
then  overgrown  with  large  and  unwieldy  plants 
and  very  old  trees.  Many  of  these  had  to  be 
cut  down,  and  the  garden  was  completely  re- 
planted and  made  to  look  very  nice.  One  thing 
still  was  an  eyesore — a  large  Apple  tree  in  the  middle 
of  the  grass  plot  just  in  front  of  the  drawing- 
room  window.  I  determined  to  have  it  down, 
but  wiser  counsels  than  mine  prevailed,  and  I  con- 
sented to  leave  it  for  one  more  season.  The  next 
spring  it  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  pink  blos- 
soms, and  when  late  summer  arrived  it  was 
crowned  with  golden  fruit.  That  crop  never  failed; 
bad  seasons  did  not  affect  it.  I  had  more  Apples 
than  I  wanted,  and  gave  them  away.  In  time  we 
began  to  look  on  the  once  despised  tree  as  the 
greatest  ornament  of  our  garden.  We  had  quite 
an  affection  for  it,  and  when  we  left  the  house  for 


the  one  we  now  inhabit  we  felt  we  were  parting  with 
a  friend.  The  Keswick  Codlin  was  first  discovered 
about  the  year  1800,  growing  among  a  quantity 
of  rubbish  behind  Glaiston  Castle,  nearUlverston. 
It  was  brought  into  notice  by  one  John  Saunder, 
a  nurseryman  at  Keswick,  who  having  propagated 
it  sent  it  out  under  the  name  of  the  Keswick 
Codlin.  For  dessert  the  Ribston  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  cannot  be  surpassed.  We  are  all  of 
us  well  acquainted  with  the  Ribston  Pippin, 
though  it  is  far  less  generally  grown  than  it 
ought  to  be,  and  is  more  frequently  found 
in  old-fashioned  gardens,  where  few  changes  are 
made,  than  among  our  modern  collections.  Its 
history  is  curious.  About  two  centuries  ago  a  few 
pips  were  brought  from  Rouen,  in  France,  and 
sown  in  the  garden  of  Ribstone  Park,  near 
Knaresborough.  The  trees  produced  were  planted 
in  the  park  ;  of  these  one  only  proved  to  be  worth 
keeping.  It  grew,  flourished,  and  bore  abundant 
crops  for  many  years  ;  as  late  as  1810  it  was  still 
standing  (a  Nestor  among  Apple  trees)  in  the 
park.  In  that  year,  however,  it  was  blown  dowai  in 
a  heavy  gale  and  destroyed.  One  little  sucker  grew 
from  its  root,  which  has  been  carefully  tended, 
and  with  proper  care  may  become  a  tree,  and 
occupy  the  place  of  its  venerable  ancestor.  The 
Ribston  Apple,  long  confined  to  the  place  of  its  birth, 
is  tolerably  well  known,not  only  in  England,  but 
among  our  Canadian  fellow-countrymen.  In  that 
colony  it  is  especially  fine,  which  shows  that  a  north- 
ern latitude  suits  it  better  than  a  warmer  climate. "  It 
will," saysNichol,"growat  John  o' Groats,  while  it 
deservesaplaceatExeterorCork."  Mr.  Cox,of  Coin- 
brook  Lawn,  near  Slough,  planted  two  pips  from  the 
Ribston  about  the  year  1830 ;  both  these  pro- 
duced excellent  fruits.  One  is  known  to  the  gar- 
dening world  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  the  other 
as  Cox's  Pomona;  the  former  is  by  far  the  best.  I 
might  give  you  a  much  longer  list,  but  space  fails 
me".  I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  best  Apples 
I  know. 

Planting  and  Under  Cropping. 

The  proper  season  for  planting  is  October  and 
November ;  the  earlier  the  better.  First  take  oil 
the  leaves  from  the  selected  trees.  This  simple 
process  prevents  the  bark  from  shrinking  and 
also  stops  the  evaporation  of  the  sap,  so  that  tlie 
tree  when  planted  again  will  not  require  to 
draw  so  much  from  the  soil  before  it  has  had 
time  to  develop  fresh  roots.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
choose  plants  grown  in  a  poor  soil  under  the 
idea  that  they  will  thrive  better  when  trans- 
ferred to  a  richer  soil ;  such  will  never  grow  into 
healthy  trees,  but  will  become  hidebound  and 
never  equal  those  transplanted  from  a  genial, 
moderately  rich,  and  naturally  good  soil.  Before 
transplanting,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared 
by  ploughing  deeply  and  subsoiling  one  year  or 
more,  so  that  it  becomes  porous  and  open.  Should 
it  be  heavy  clay,  it  must  be  well  drained.  It  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  ground  should  be  kept  mellow 
and  loose  by  cultivation  until  the  trees  are  well 
established.  Suppose  you  were  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  planting  two  orchards,  one  kept  in  Grass 
uncultivated,  the  other  ploughed  for  the  first  five 
years,  you  would  find  that  the  trees  in  the  latter 
would  showrich,  dark,  luxuriant  foliage  and  clean 
smooth  stems,  whilst  those  in  the  former  would 
have  a  starved,  sickly  look.  The  trees  in  the 
ploughed  orchard  would  be  treble  the  size  of  the 
others,  and  would  bear  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit 
before  the  trees  in  the  uncultivated  plot  of  ground 
produced  any  fruit  worth  noting. 

Fallow  crops,  such  as  Potatoes,  Beans,  Carrots  ^ 
and  the  like,  are  preferable  to  grain  crops— Rye. 
Wheat,  and  Oats— which  are  injurious;  but  what- 
ever crops  are  grown  in  the  orchard,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  roots  of  the  trees,  so  far  as 
they  extend,  must  have  the  sole  occupancy  of  the 
ground.  A  certain  space  round  a  tree  equal  to  the 
size  of  the  head  should  be  kept  clear  of  crops, 
weeds,  and  grass.  When  any  tree  shows  signs  of 
failure  and  decay  the  ground  should  be  well  top- 
dressed.  The  Appletree  is  strong  in  its  growth,  and 
when  planted  thickly  in  an  orchard  and  bearing 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  it  soon  exhausts  the  soil.  In 
order  that  it  may  continue  in  a    healthy  bearing 


state  we  must  manure  it  as  regularly  as  any  other 
crop,  and  it  will  amply  repay  the  expense.  The 
poor,  barren,  and  moss-covered  trees  in  orchards, 
nowneglected,but  formerly  productive,only  require 
a  plentiful  supply  of  food  by  means  of  a  substan- 
tial top-dressing,  a  thorough  brushing  of  the  stems 
and  a  careful  washing  with  diluted  soft  soap  to 
bring  them  again  to  a  state  of  vigour  and  fruitful- 
ness.  As  a  rule  the  Apple  produces  a  good  crop  every 
alternateyear.  Owing  to  the  excessivecrops  exhaust- 
ing the  store  of  sap  laid  up  by  the  tree,  another 
season  is  required  to  collect  and  renew  a  suffi- 
cient supply  for  the  formation  of  new  fruit  buds. 
When  half  the  fruit  is  thinned  outin  ayoungstate, 
leaving  only  a  moderate  crop,  the  Apple,  like 
other  fruit  trees,  will  bear  every  year,  as  it  will 
also  if  the  soil  is  kept  in  high  condition.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  result  of  thinning  is  to 
ensure  a  crop  of  large  fruit  instead  of  a  small  one  ; 
what  you  lose  in  quantity  you  gain  in  bulk,  weight, 
and  quality. 

I  m.iy  be  allowed  here  to  remind  you  of  a  little 
story  familiar  to  some  of  us  which  bears  on  my 
subject.  An  old  man  lay  on  his  deathbed  ; 
standing  by  him  were  his  two  sons ;  he  thus 
addressed  the  elder  one,  "  Sam,  thee  knows  thou'st 
been  a  sight  o'  trouble  to  me  ever  since  thou  wert 
a  little  un,  alius  wayward  and  contrairj',  and  now't 
'ud  sarve  thee  but  thee  mun  go  and  mak  thy  way 
in  Lunnun — where  I  hear  folks  tell  there's  a  mort 
o'  trouble  to  get  on  at  all— but  I'm  a  going  whear 
now't  as  happens  here  'uU  bother  me  much.  Now, 
I've  been  a  poor  man  all  my  life,  and  a  poor 
man  I  shall  die.  I've  nobbutt  saved  a  few 
pounds,  and  thems  thine  by  good  rights  (thee 
being  my  eldest  born),  so  tak  'em  and  my 
blessing  wi'  em.'  So  saying  the  old  man  drew 
from  his  pillow  a  well  worn  leathern  purse  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  its  son.  He  then  turned 
him  to  the  younger  one,  who,  tearfully  regarding 
his  father,  had  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to 
his  brother's  movements.  "  Harry,"  said  the  dying 
man,  "  come  here  ;  thou's  been  a  good  'un  to  me 
and  never  angered  me  at  all,  but  done  thy  duty 
as  became  thee.  I  wish  as  how  I  could  do  for  thee 
as  I'd  loike,  but  I  hev'nt  the  power.  I've  now't  to 
leave  thee  but  this  ere  owd  tumble-down  cottage 
and  the  orchard  behind ;  but  thow'rt  a  steady  lad, 
and  Farmer  Briggs  'uU  'alius  find  thee  work  when 
he  hes  it ;  so  thou'lt  do.  Mebbe  some  on  these  fine 
days  thou'lt  pull  down  the  owd  place  and  build  a 
bran  new  'un  on  the  same  spot  ;  any  how,  don't 
thee  make'  away  wi'  the  garden  and  orchard,  for 
my  father,  and  his  father  afore  him,  both  on  em 
lived  here,  and  'alius  tell'd  me  as  there  was  trea- 
sure to  be  found  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
if  a  man  ud  only  dig.  Eh  1  bless  your  life,  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  afore  I  married  my  Sally,  I 
used  to  laugh  at  their  owd  tales.  I  used  to  mak 
believe  to  dig,  but  now't  never  came  on  it,  so  I  gev 
it  up ;  then  when  you  two  was  little  uns  she  deed, 
and  I've  never  seemed  somehow  to  hev  the  heart 
to  try.    Mebbe  its  now't  but  an  owd  wife's  tale." 

The  younger  son  did  not  seem  to  pay  much 
heed  to  the  bequest,  but  he  tenderly  raised  his 
father  in  his  arms,  and  put  a  glass  of  waterto  his 
lips.  He  was  a  patient  nurse,  thinking  Uttle  of 
his  own  ease  and  comfort,  and  much  of  the  sufferer, 
who  was  soon  to  need  his  care  no  longer.  It  was 
but  a  little  while  and  the  two  sons  helped  to  carry 
their  father  to  the  village  churchyard,  where  his 
grave  was  dug  near  that  of  his  wife  under  the 
old  Yew  tree.  Sam,  the  elder  one,  soon  returned  to 
London,  where  he  had  left  his  wife  aud  family, 
and  he  was  again  engaged  in  the  hard  struggle 
for  daily  bread.  Harry  was  left  to  himself  in  the 
old  house.  He  determined  to  try  to  make  the  best 
of  things,  and  began  by  first  putting  the  cottage 
into  order  ;  he  repaired  it  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
and  spent  the  spare  moments  of  his  leisure  in 
thoroughly  cleansing  every  part.  He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  garden  and  orchard ;  these 
had  been  sadly  neglected  ;  the  garden  was  over- 
grown with  weeds  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  and  the  orchard,  in 
which  some  few  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees 
grew,  had  had  no  care  bestowed  upon  it  at  all.  It 
took  Harry  a  long  time  to  clear  the  weeds  and 
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rubbish  away,  but  spring  was  approaching,  and 
by  husbanding  his  time  and  working  early  and 
late  he  managed  to  clean  and  plant  the  garden, 
laying  it  out  to  the  best  advantage.  The  orchard 
was  a  more  serious  business.  The  ground  had 
never  been  properly  dug,  but  was  covered  with  a 
growth  of  weeds  and  Grass.  The  trees  were  Moss- 
grown  and  straggling  ;  but  perseverance  and  de- 
termination will  do  much.  By  the  month  of  March 
the  orchard  had  been  carefully  dug  and  the  trees 
cleaned  and  deprived  of  their  superfluous  branches. 
As  Harry  was  digging  his  father's  words  came  in- 
to his  mind,  but  no  signs  of  the  hidden  treasure 
appeared,  and  he  dismissed  the  idea  as  the 
idle  fancy  of  a  dying  man.  In  the  autumn  Farmer 
Briggs,  who  had  watched hisproceedings  with  some 
interest,  gave  him  a  load  or  two  of  manure,  which 
he  advised  him  to  apply  to  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
What  was  his  delight  after  all  his  trouble  to  be 
rewarded  the  following  year  by  a  crop  of  fruit — 
not  the  poor  dwindled  specimens  which  the  trees 
had  produced  in  former  days,  but  a  crop  of  fine 
liaudsome  Apples  and  Tears.  The  garden  had  long 
since  repaid  his  care  by  providing  him  with  plenty 
of  good  vegetables.  It  was  a  pattern  of  neatness, 
and  many  were  the  nosegays  it  furnished  him 
with  when  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Jliss 
.Jenny  Briggs,  who  had  long  been  his  sweet- 
heart, and  was  now  to  marry  him  with  lier 
father's  full  consent.  Being  rather  grand  in  her 
notions,  she  would  have  preferred  to  live  in  one 
of  the  cottages  whicli  stood  in  a  row  facing  the 
village  street,  and  had  been  recently  built.  "Nay, 
Jenny,"  said  our  hero,  when  she  ventured  to 
broach  the  subject  during  their  evening  walk. 
"  Nay,  I'll  never  leave  the  ou'd  spot.  Why  none  of 
them  bran  new  houses  can  so  much  as  how'd  a 
candle  to  it;  and  m'appen  I've  fun  out  the  treasure 
as  father  talked  about.  I've  dug,  and  dug,  and 
found  nowt,  for  the  treasure  was  not  below  tlie 
ground,  but  above."  Harry  was  right ;  the  care  and 
labour  he  had  Ijestowed  on  his  trees  brought  him 
ample  return  in  the  shape  of  excellent  crops. 
This  was  the  real  treasure.  It  is  written  in  a  very 
ancient  book,  "  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
rich." 

Top  and  root  pruning. 

Apple  trees  in  orchanls  require  little  pnming 
while  they  are  young.  They  .'should  be  carefully 
inspected  every  year  in  March,  and  all  crossing 
branches  taken  out  whilst  they  are  small.  When 
the  heads  are  properly  adjusted  and  well  balanced, 
the  cutting  out  of  dead  limbs  and  the  removal  of 
branches  which   crowd  and  interfere   with  each 
other,  is  all  that  is  needed.  A  somewhat  different 
line  of  treatment  must   be   followed  with  Apple 
trees  in  gardens.  Their  growth  must  be  restricted 
and  their  fertility  hastened.    There  is   no  doubt 
that  root-pruning  (though  all  gardeners  are  not 
agreed  upon  thesubject)and  tree-training  conduce 
to  early  fruitfulness.  It  is  also  desirable  to  make 
use   of  the  Paradise  stock,  especially  when  the 
trees   are  intended  to   be   grown  as  bushes  and 
cordons.  As  we  cultivate   the  soil   to  encourage 
vigorous  growth,  so  must  we  in  like  manner  em- 
ploy art  in  the  management  of  the  tree  itself.  The 
first  function  of  the  roots  is  to  secure  it  firmly  in 
the  spot  in  which  it  is  planted;  the  second  to  feed 
and  nourish  the  top  and  its  produce,  and  to  raise 
the  statureof  its  stem  and  branches.  The  deeper  the 
roots  descend,  the  higher  the  tree  grows;  the  more 
simple  and  undivided  the  roots,  the  straighter  and 
taller  the  tip,  the    single  stem  above  being  the 
counterpart  of  the  tap  root  below.    Tap  roots  are 
mere  holdfasts,  and  not  feeders.    The  need  of  the 
tree  for  more  food  causes  it  to  send  out  small 
fibres,  which  are  the  true  feeders,  and  absorb 
■water  and  other  substances  from  the  soil.  Stones, 
hard  sterile  subsoil,  impenetrable  rocks  and  the 
like  break  off  the  points  of  tap  roots  and  compel 
strong  roots    to   break  into   smaller  ones  ;  these 
then  throw  out   feeding  fibres.    It  is   found  that 
strong  growing  tap  roots,  like  vigorous  growing 
shoots,  have  few  buds.  Break  up  the   form  of  one 
shoot  or  root  into  many,  and  in  the   e.xact  ratio 
you  have  the  multiplication  of  buds  or  growing 
points.  These  are  the  embryo  fruit  buds,  shoots, 
or  root  fibres,  according  to  circumstances  or  acci- 


dent of  position.  The  greatest  mischief  to  fruit 
bearing  trees  has  arisen  by  overlooking  these  facts. 
The  removal  of  natural  obstacles  to  root  extension, 
together  with  the  richness,  softness,  depth,  and 
friability  of  the  fruit  borders,  tempt  the  roots  to 
bore  or  run,  and  naturally  force  the  top  into 
timber  instead  of  fruit,  To  remedy  this  evil,  we 
must  adopt  the  modern  system  of  root  pruning,  by 
which  process  trees  which  are  wholly  wood 
growers  become  fruit  growers.  The  time  for  root 
pruning  is  about  a  fortnight  before  the  leaves 
fall ;  the  state  and  condition  of  the  tree  should 
fix  the  exact  date— the  usual  one  is  tlie  last 
week  in  October.  The  tree  must  be  approached 
from  a  considerable  distance,  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
from  the  stem  of  an  ordinary  sized  tree.  At 
the  depth  of  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  work  out  the  soil 
on  the  south  side,  where  the  strongest  roots  are 
generally  found,  cut  off  clear  all  the  straight 
descending  shoots  and  clear  them  away  (dead 
fibres  and  wood  being  injurious  to  the  trees),  re- 
place the  soil  if  it  is  in  proper  condition  ;  if  not, 
add  compost.  A\'hen  this  is  done  treat  the  roots  on 
the  other  side  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  a  bad 
practice  (though  I  have  seen  it  followed)  to  stab 
and  hack  to  pieces  the  roots  at  random  by  thrust- 
ing in  sharp  spades  and  other  implements  to  sever 
the  roots.  It  may  not  always  be  necessary  to 
prune  the  roots  ;  an  examination  will  prove  this 
point.  The  lifting  them  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
position,  the  disturbance  of  the  soil,  may  clieck 
the  tree  and  do  all  that  is  required.  Over  pruning 
of  roots  must  be  specially  guarded  against  ;  the 
operation  should  be  looked  upon  as  surgical  for  an 
exceptional  purpose,  and  having  fulfilled  that  pur- 
pose, i.e.,  forced  sterile  trees  to  become  and  con- 
tinue fertile,  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  again 
unless  occasion  for  it  should  afterwards  arise. 
Roots  once  removed  cannot  be  replaced.  Winter 
pruning,  summer  pinching,  and  other  operations 
which  help  to  diminish  tlie  vigour  of  the  wood 
and  concentrate  the  sap  upon  the  parts  retained 
will  make  the  trees  more  fruitful  and  the  fruit  of 
a  better  quality. 

TJsea  of  leaves. 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion  pointed  out  (he  im- 
portant function  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant  in  dis- 
tributing the  sap,  and  preparing  it  for  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  tree  and  the  formation  of  fruit 
buds;  also  how  winter  pruning,  summer  pinching, 
and  other  operations  which  help  to  diminish  the 
vigour  of  the  wood,  and  concentrate  the  sap  upon 
the  part  retained,  will  make  the  trees  more  fruit- 
ful and  of  better  quality. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply,  in  most  respects, 
to  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  pruning  of  I'ears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries.  Success  can  only  be  .achieved 
by  taking  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  by  devoting 
thought,  care,  and  attention  to  it.  The  mere 
planting  of  a  tree  in  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
mechanically  applying  manure  to  its  roots,  will 
ensure  neither  growth  nor  fruitfulness.  It  requires 
watching,  that  it  may  be  free  from  blight  and 
insects  ;  in  one  word,  it  must  be  cared  for  and 
kept  in  good  health  and  condition. 

Hillside,  Xen-arl;-on-Treut.  W.  NEWTON. 


Spent  Hope. — Brewer's  .spent  Hops  arc,  in 
some  places,  so  alnindant  as  to  be  an  important 
fertiliser,  generally  one  load  being  equal  to  two 
of  stable-manure.  But  I  have  found  them  most 
valuable,  when  well  rotted,  for  raking  into  the 
surface  of  seed-beds  in  which  are  raised  Cabbage, 
Celery,  and  other  garden  plants,  since  they  retain 
moisture,  keep  the  surface  loose  and  light,  and  in 
every  way  favourable  for  the  successful  growth  of 
plants.  In  like  manner  they  are  excellent  for  any 
plot  where  you  wish  a  most  vigorous  growth-^ 
vegetables  for  exhibition,  for  instance— since  they 
furnish  abundant  fertility,  while  they  keep  the 
soil  in  the  best  condition  for  growth. — J.  K. 

■Writing  letters  and  MS.— It  would  greatly  facili- 
tate our  work  it  all  letters,  as  well  as  all  mainiscript,  were 
written  on  one  side  ol  the  paiicr  only.  It  is  hopeless,  we 
are  well  aware,  to  make  many  readers  understand  the 
necessity  of  this  ;  still  we  make  the  request. 
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PLATE  CCCVI.— TKOP.'EOLUM 
llERMINE  GKASIIOFF.' 

For  years  past  a  double  flowered  dwarf  Trop;eo- 
lum  has  been  an  occupant  of  gardens.  It  was  of 
somewhat  loose  growth  with  large  loose  flowers 
of  a  dull  and  unattractive  colour.  It  could  be 
met  with  here  and  there,  grown  as  a  floral  cu- 
riosity more  than  for  any  special  u-sefulness,  hut 
it  never  found  its  way  into  general  cultivation, 
llecently  two  new  varieties  have  been  intro- 
duced, both  of  t'ontinenlal  origin  ;  one,  known 
as  majus  grandiflorum  plenissimum,  with  double 
yellow  flowers  ;  the  o*her,  llermine  Grashoff, 
with  double  scarlet  blossoms — the  sulijcct  of 
the  annexed  illustration.  The  former  has  full 
flowers  of  good  shape,  the  colour  yellow  with  a 
deep  maroon  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
Its  liabit  is  exceedingly  vigorous,  and  it  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  flowers  all  the  year 
round. 

IIermime  Grashoff  was  raised  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  one  of  those  plants  that  must  be- 
come popular,  for  it  is  of  easy  culture.  Young 
shoots  about  -'j  in.  long  will  strike  quickly  in  any 
ordinary  propagating  .soil,  and  when  rooted  and 
put  into  ordinary  rich  soil,  kept  near  the  glass 
in  a  temperature  of  about  40°  to  •JO'^,  they  soon 
develop  into  good  plants.  The  shoots  should  be 
tied  out  to  short  stakes,  so  as  to  form  a  bush,  as 
the  wood  is  ratlier  slender ;  they  will  soon  com- 
mence to  bloom,  and  in  early  spring  the  flowers 
come  very  large,  in  fact,  resemble  those  of  a 
Zinnia,  and  having  long  wiry  stems  they  are 
valuable  in  a  cut  state,  and  especially  for  bou- 
quets and  button-lioles.  Few  plants  having 
tiower.s  of  a  like  colour  are  more  .serviceable  iu 
this  respect  or  last  longer  ;  and  if  planted  on  a 
sunny  bank  in  good  soil  an  abundance  of  flowers 
is  produced. 

Of  ci.iMBixG  Titor.EOLrMS  now  in  course  of 
cultivation  for  general  decorative  purposes, 
mention  should  be  made  of  Ball  of  Fire,  bright 
fiery  scarlet  ;  Lillie  Schmidt,  reddish  crim.«on  ; 
Cooperi,  brilliant  orange  scarlet ;  Perfection, 
brilliant  scarlet  crimson,  perfect  in  shape,  very 
free,  and  an  invaluable  variety  for  cutting  from 
in  winter;  Coronet,  deep  yellow,  very  free  and 
highly  effective  ;  Triomplie  de  llyeres,  yellow  ; 
Triomphe  de  Gaud,  scarlet ;  and  Bowden  Beaut j-, 
deep  scarlet,  a  good  variety  for  winter  -work. 
There  are  two  climbing  varieties  that  come  under 
the  denomination  of  scented  Tropsolums,  viz., 
Canariense  Improved,  the  colour  bright  yellow, 
with  a  deep  crimson  heart-shaped  spot  on  each 
segment  of  the  flower,  which  is  handsomely 
fringed — a  strong  grower  and  a  perfect  bloomer, 
yielding  a  delicious  perfume,  particularly  in  the 
evening;  and  Maye's  Seedling,  like  the  foregoing, 
but  of  a  niucli  deeper  colour,  the  flowers  large 
and  produced  very  freely.  The  old  Canary  creeper 
will,  it  may  be  added,  long  remain  a.  great 
favourite  iu  gardens ;  it  has  been  very  fine  indeed 
this  sunimer. 

Dwarf  bedding  TnoP-BOLUMS. — Foremost 
amongst  tliese  is  Bedfont  Kival,  a  new  variety 
of  dwarf  habit,  very  free  of  blooin,  and  con- 
tinuous and  vigorous  in  growth ;  colour,  warm 
scarlet,  the  blossoms  of  fine  shape,  lliis,  which 
has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year, 
will  be  distributed  iu  the  coming  spring.  Ilun- 
teri  is  also  a  good  and  useful  variety,  but  lacks 
the  vigour,  size  of  flowers,  and  continuity  of 
Bedfont  Kival.  Vesuvius,  rich  maroon  crimson, 
is  also  very  fine ;  Luteum  Improved  is  a  good 
yellow,  but  surpassed  by  the  New  Golden,  which 
has  larger  and  deeper  coloured  flowers  and  a 
better  constitution. 


Figured  from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Son's  Nuiseiy,  Swanley. 
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All  Tropaohims  sliould  be  raised  from  cut- 
tings. Seedliufis  always  show  much  variation  of 
character,  and  are  generally  of  very  robust  habit 
of  growth,  even  to  coarseness.  Plants  obtained 
from  cutting-shave  a  more  spare  and  wiry  growth, 
and  bloom  much  more  freely.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  it  is  only  by  means  of  seedlings  that  new 
varieties  are  obtained.  K-  D- 
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THE  APPLE. 

Pnor  AG  ATiox.—TheApple  is  readily  propagated 
Ijy  means  of  seeds,  but  the  produce  of  seedlings 
is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  the  parent  plant, 
and  as  it  is  ratlier  a  tedious  affair  waiting  for 
seedlings  to  fruit,  few  attempt  to  raise  them  ; 
indeed,  many  of  our  best  varieties  of  Apples 
certainly  owe  their  origin  more  to  chance  than 
to  skilful  cross-breeding.  There  is,  however,  a 
wide  held  of  usefulness  open  to  hybridists  who 
will  strive  to  get  either  very  early  or  very  late 
sorts,  for  our  main  force  lies  in  varieties  fit  tor  use 
during  the  three  last  months  of  the  year,  while 
of  really  good  kinds  ripe  in  July  and  August 
the  stock  is  even  more  limited,  as  is  also  that  of 
sorts  that  keep  well  far  into  the  spring  months. 
As  it  is  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December  that  we  are  most  likely  to  have  our 
markets  glutted  with  foreign  produce,  hybridists 
should  aun  at  getting  a  race  of  Apples  either 
very  early  like  the  Kerry  Pippin,  Juneating,  or 
lied  Quarrenden,  or  of  the  very  late  flowering 
and  keeping  race,  such  as  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
with  the  quality  of  a  Kibston  Pippin  or  Cox's 
Crauge  Pippin  in  the  class  for  dessert  Apples, 
or  in  culinary  sorts  some  that  would  equal  Nor- 
folk Beeting  as  a  keeper  with  the  quality  of  a 
Wellington.  Such  fruits  would  realise  a  fortune 
in  the  case  of  any  raiser,  and  those  not  fortunate 
enough  to  get  kinds  of  sufficient  merit  to  retain 
could  easily  convert  their  seedlings  into  useful 
trees  by  grafting  good  old  kinds  on  them.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  while  hundreds  of  hybridists  are  trying 
to  improve  such  plants  as  the  Coleus,  that  are 
as  transitory  as  the  rainbow,  comparatively 
few  devote  any  attention  to  improving  fruits, 
more  especially  those  belonging  to  the  hardy 
section.  As  a  proof  of  how  vigorous  seedling 
Apple  trees  are  compared  \v'ith  grafted  ones,  I 
may  mention  that  in  many  localities  in  which  I 
have  resided  where  Apples  grafted  on  various 
kinds  of  stocks  have  made  but  very  moderate 
progress,  !  seedlings  of  possibly  no  great  merit 
that  had  been  planted  in  any  hedgerow  or  out- 
of-the-way  corner  have  grown  vigorously  and 
borne  abundant  crops,  which  proved  most  accept- 
able when  those  of  better  sorts  failed.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a  good  thing  if  raising  seedlings 
were  more  the  rule  than  the  exception  ;  even 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  hybridising 
with  a  view  to  raising  new  sorts  might  save 
the  pips  of  any  particularly  good  Apple,  and 
bury  them  in  a  pot  of  mould  or  sand  vmtil  the 
soil  was  in  good  condition  for  sowing  in  spring  ; 
then  they  could  draw  drills  about  1  ft.  apart 
and  sow  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly,  covering  it 
with  about  1  in.  of  fine  soU  ;  the  soil  should  be 
kept  moist  until  the  seed  has  germinated,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  the  surface  must  be 
kept  clean.  If  the  seedlings  have  done  well 
they  will  require  transplanting  in  the  autumn, 
selecting  all  the  best  and  most  promising 
plants,  and  after  cutting  back  the  tap-roots, 
replanting  them  in  some  open  sunny  posi- 
tion in  lines  o  ft.  apart  and  1  ft.  plant  from 
plant.  By  allowing  plenty  of  room  between  the 
rows,  an  intermediate  crop  might  be  grown  the 
first  year  or  two.  Perhaps  the  best  as  well  as 
the  most  rapid  way,  however,  of  testing  seed- 


lings is  to  graft  or  bud  them  on  Paradise  stocks, 
or  even  on  old  bearing  trees  when  any  that  are 
worthy  of  culture  may  be  increased,  and  the 
rest  cut  away  or  re-grafted.  We  have  some  trees 
that  have  twenty  sorts  of  seedling  Apples  on 
them,  all  fruitful  and  healthy,  but  not  distinct 
enough  to  add  to  the  general  stock.  It  takes  a 
really  good  fruit  to  supersede  many  of  our  old 
sorts  when  well  grown.  Seedling  varieties  may, 
however,  be  more  vigorous  and  fruitful  in  ad- 
verse seasons  when  our  tender  sorts  fail. 

Raising  stocks. — The  raising  of  Apple 
stocks  on  a  large  scale  is  a  branch  of  the  trade 
confined  to  certain  nurserymen,  who  carry  on 
that  business  in  such  a  large  way  that  they  are 
able  to  supply  other  nurserymen  at  wholesale 
rates  cheaper  than  tliey  could  raise  them  them- 
selves, when  soil,  seed,  labour,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  are  considered.  The  free  or 
natural  stock  is  the  only  one  adapted  for  large 
orchard  standards,  and  seedlings  of  the  Crab  or 
wild  Apple  are  far  more  vigorous  than  seed- 
lings of  cultivated  sorts;  therefore  when  seed 
can  be  obtained  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  but 
failing  this  seed  of  hardy  vigorous  cider  Apples 
make  good  substitutes.  Seedlings  raised  from 
choice  garden  kinds  act  as  dwarfing  stocks,  and 
are  therefore  useful  where  restricted  vigour  is 
the  object  sought.  The  tendency  now,  however, 
is  al!  in  favour  of  full  sized  standards  and  iso- 
lating them,  i.e.,  not  mixing  them  with  ordinary 
garden  crops,  both  for  market  and  private  use. 
The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  probably  the 
autumn,and  if  not  sown  then  it  should  be  preserved 
from  drying  by  covering  it  with  sand  or  moist 
soil  until  the  ground  is  fit  for  its  reception.  Early 
in  spring  sow  moderately  tliicfs:  in  drills  1  in. 
deep  and  cover  with  fine  soil ;  keep  the  ground 
moist  in  dry  weather  and  free  from  weeds,  and 
the  seedlings  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  into 
nursery  lines  the  following  autumn.  The  usual 
routine  in  nurseries  is  to  plant  the  young  seed- 
ling stocks  in  lines  lift,  apart  and  the  plants 
3  in.  asunder;  there  they  remain  one  or  two 
years  according  to  the  growth  they  make,  some 
seasons  being  much  more  favourable  for  develop- 
ing rapid  growth  than  others.  The  only  atten- 
tion necessary  during  this  period  is  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  maintain  a  loose  friable  surface  by 
means  of  hoeing  or  scarifying.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  or  when  three  years  old  from 
seed,  they  are  finally  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  remain  for  budding  or  grafting,  and  to  form 
trees  fit  for  permanent  planting  in  orchards. 

Phepabing  the  soil  for  stocks. — This  is 
an  important  item  in  the  cultivation  of  young 
Apple  trees,  for  a  vigorous  healthy  development 
is  more  likely  to  produce  trees  free  from  disease 
than  a  starved  or  stunted  growth.  I  was,  there- 
fore, not  surprised  when  lately  visiting  Messrs. 
Bunyard's  nursery  at  Allington,  near  Maidstone, 
where  Apples,  both  on  the  free  stock  for  large 
orchard  trees,  and  on  the  most  popular  dwarf- 
ing stocks  for  bushes,  cordons,  &c.,  are  made 
a  speciality  of,  to  find  large  heaps  of  short 
rotten  stable  manure  lying  ready  for  being 
trenched  into  the  quarters  now  in  course 
of  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  planting 
season.  For  this  purpose  only  the  very  best 
stable  manure  from  London  is  used,  and  I  was 
assured  that  no  artificial  manure  yet  tried  had 
produced  equal  results  in  the  way  of  promoting 
clean,  healthy  growth  free  from  disease.  Out  of 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  one  could 
not  find  a  stunted  specimen ;  all  were  young, 
healthy,  and  vigorous,  the  bark  having  that 
shining  look  which  denotes  health  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  The  staple  of  the  soil  here- 
abouts is  a  moderately  stiff  loam,  not  particu- 
larly rich  naturally,  but  of  good  depth,  and 
under  good  cultivation  capable  of  making  a  most 
fertile  soil,  and,  what  is  of  even  more  importance 


than  the  upper  stratum,  the  subsoil  suits  fruit 
trees  admirably,  being  mostly  a  soft,  porous 
stone,  locally  called  hassock  or  Kentish  ragstone, 
or  the  same  kind  of  material  very  much  broken 
up  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  locally  known 
as  stone  shatter.  In  some  places  this  is  abun- 
dant even  on  the  surface,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  well  it  suits  fruit  trees  ;  the  roots  cling  to 
the  stones,  which  provide  efficient  drainage, 
and  also  retain  moisture  during  periods  of 
drought;  to  this  is  mainly  attributed  the  health 
and  fruitfulness  of  the  trees  on  this  formation. 
In  many  places  in  this  locality  the  subsoil  is 
composed  of  a  reddish  clay  called  red-pin,  a 
poor  bard  soil  that  l)akes  as  hard  as  a  brick 
when  dried,  and  when  mixed  with  the  soil  re- 
quires very  careful  management  to  get  it  into  a 
friable  state  ;  if  worked  when  wet  it  becomes  a 
hopelessly  .sodden  mass,  but  if  exposed  to  frost 
or  drought  it  mixes  with  the  other  soil  like  lime 
just  slaked.  Where  this  abounds  young  trees 
make  extremely  strong  growths,  but  not  very 
fibry  roots.  It  is  therefore  to  be  avoided  for 
nursery  work,  as  the  strength  of  the  tree  must 
not  be  expended  in  coarse,  watery  shoots,  but 
such  as  will  ripen  up  hard  and  brown  to  the 
very  tips. 

Elevation  and  aspect. — The  best  aspect 
and  elevation  for  young  trees  during  their  early- 
stages  is  not  necessarily  the  best  for  them  when 
approaching  the  mature  or  fruitful  stage,  as  the 
object  in  the  first  place  is  to  get  the  young  trees 
as  quickly  as  possible  up  to  the  stage  most  suit- 
able for  transplanting  to  permanent  quarters. 
If  they  set  a  crop  of  fruit  while  very  young,  it 
is  severely  thinned  .so  as  not  to  materially 
reduce  the  growth  of  the  tree ;  merely  a  few 
fruits  are  left  to  prove  that  the  trees  are  true 
to  name,  and  in  the  case  of  those  on  dwarfing 
stocks  a  few  trees  are  allowed  to  bear  a  full 
crop  in  order  to  let  visitors  unacquainted  with 
that  mode  of  culture  see  what  kind  of  crops  can 
be  gro-n-n  on  miniature  trees,  specially  prepared 
for  fancy  modes  of  training,  such  as  cordons, 
bushes,  \-c.  An  open  sunny  position  tolerably 
well  elevated  is  the  best  that  can  be  selected 
for  young  stock,  for  in  addition  to  perfect 
drainage,  and  consequently  higher  temperature 
of  the  soil,  the  trees  get  a  maximum  of  light 
and  air,  a  condition  on  which  thoroughly 
ripened  wood  depends,  thereby  avoiding  canker 
and  other  ailments  that  follow  severe  winters 
acting  on  half  ripened  wood. 

Planting  the  stocks. — Having  a  suitable 
position  well  prepared  by  trenching,  and  that 
has  previously  been  cropped  with  some  kind  of 
nursery  stock  different  ffrom  the  Apple,  two  or 
three-year-old  Crab  or  free  Apple  stocks  that 
have  been  bedded  in  thickly  are  then  taken  up 
carefully,  and  after  the  coarse  roots  have  been 
shortened,  replanted  in  rows  3  ft.  apart  and  I  ft. 
asunder  in  the  row.  This  work  is  pushed  on  as 
speedily  as  possible  after  the  leaf  begins  to  fade 
or  fall,  for  if  got  in  early  they  get  partially  es- 
tablished before  winter  sets  in,  and  where  many 
thousands  have  to  be  replanted,  every  favour- 
able opportunity  when  the  soil  is  workable  has 
to  be  embraced.  In  the  case  of  adhesive  soils 
much  treading  when  saturated  with  rain  is  ab- 
solute ruin  to  them,  and  when  that  is  the  case 
the  men  are  employed  m  preparing  the  plants, 
cutting  sets,  or  making  cuttings.  I  may  mention 
that  although  3  ft.  apart  may  appear  a  wide  in- 
terval for  small  plant.s,  yet  it  is  really  the  best 
in  the  end,  as  the  plants  get  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  above  all  it  permits  a  set  of  hoes  or  a 
shallow  cultivator  to  be  kept  at  work  during  the 
growing  season,  thus  keeping  down  weeds  and 
providing  a  mellow  surface  of  finely  pulverised 
soil  that  greatly  assists  growth,  and  in  periods 
of  drought,  such  as  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of 
last  summer,  prevents  cracking.  Under  favour- 
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able  conditions  those  youn<r  stocks  will  be  strong 
enough  for  grafting  or  budding  after  one  sea- 
son's growth  in  the  quarters  just  alluded  to,  but 
if  not,  or  from  auy  cause  tliey  may  not  be  re- 
quired, they  are  left  for  another  season.  The 
Nonsuch  and  English  Paradise,  -which  although 
propagated  from  layers,  cuttings,  or  suckers,  are 
treated  exactly  the  same  as  seedlings  when  re- 
ceived at  the  nurseries  in  the  shape  of  one-year- 
old  plants.  .),   (J ROOM. 


OUT-DOOR  GRAPES. 
The  present  season  should  do  something  towards 
bringing  out-door  Grapes  once  more  into  favour, 
for  not  only  are  there  good  crops,  but  the  fruit  is 
ripening  well  ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  the  ripest 
berries  are  quite  sweet  and  pleasant  eating,  and 
that  is  much  more  than  can  be  said  of  out-door 
Grapes  in  some  seasons.  With  such  good  genera) 
results  on  walls  and  houses  we  should  like  to  hear 
how  the  vineyard  experiment  at  Cardiif  Castle  is 
progressing,  and  perhaps  Mr.  I'rttigrew  will  not 
object  to  tell  readers  of  The  Gariden  what  are 
the  present  prospects  of  his  vineyard  crop,  wliere, 
I  believe,  the  Continental  method  of  training  to 
poles  is  adopted.  Even  with  the  warmest  summers 
■with  which  we  may  be  blessed  here,  I  think  a 
sanguine  mind  is  needed  to  have  faith  in  tlie 
power  of  the  climate  of  England  to  ripen  Grapes 
in  the  open  air  so  grown.  There  are  the  drawback? 
incidental  to  such  mode  of  culture,  of  wood  im- 
perfectly ripened,  of  injury  by  frost,  of  late 
starting,  and  little  sun  beat  to  ripen  the  fruit.  Of 
course,  if  we  can  learn  that  even  with  these  draw- 
backs Grapes  can  be  well  grown,  freely  produced, 
and  ripened  at  Cardiif,  then  may  we  hope  that  as 
good  results  may  be  obtained  on  many  other 
suitable  spots  in  the  south  of  this  country.  While 
last  year  showed  considerable  advance  in  warmth 
upon  several  preceding  years,  it  did  not  give  us 
many  wall  Grapes,  but  then  the  preceding  year 
had  failed  to  ripen  the  wood  well,  and  fruit  in 
any  quantity  last  year  could  hardly  be  looked  for. 
Last  autumn  the  wood  ripened  finely,  and  this 
season  it  will  be  as  firm  and  well  matured  as  it 
well  can  be  got  in  any  vinery.  Naturally,  vines  in 
the  open  suit  their  growth  to  their  position. 
Such  excessive  wood  development  as  is  seen 
in  houses  would  be  undesirable,  and  would 
perhaps  fail  to  riijcn,  but  the  medium-sized  hard 
growth  of  the  suujnier  gets  well  ripened  by  leaf 
fall,  and  is  well  prepared  to  withstand  winter 
frosts  and  to  break  strongly  in  the  spring.  Then, 
for  the  past  two  years,  at  least,  mildew  has  been 
absent;  at  least,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it  in  this 
locality.  That  it  was  rampant  on  outdoor  Vines 
daring  cold  seasons  shows  how  much,  like  the 
Potato  fungus,  the  Oidium  is  a  creature  of  damp 
and  cold,  and  how  it  feeds  and  grows  when  the 
sun  IS  out  of  sight.  Vine  growers  who  get  it 
badly  in  their  houses  ought  to  learn  a  notch  from 
Nature  m  this  matter  and  shut  out  cold  draughts 
from  the  tender  leafage.  Tliat  such  old  hardy 
kinds  as  the  Ciotat,  the  Black  Cluster,  white  Sweet- 
water, and  the  Royal  Muscadine  sliould  ripen  their 
fruit  IS  nothing  new,  but  it  is  not  every  year  that 
such  a  Grape  as  tlie  Frankenthal  ripens  in"  the  open 
air,  and  yet  I  have  it  here  with  medium-sized 
bunches  getting  black  as  Sloes  and  quite  ripe 
Madresfield  Court  has  set  well  and  the  hemes  are 
just  showing  colour;  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
these  will  ripen  fully  this  year,  but  the  young 
\  ine  suffered  very  much  from  spider  owing'to  the 
drought.  Bowood  Muscat,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  has 
robust,  clean  foliage,  bunches  fairly  well  sot, 
ben-ics  of  good  size,  but  far  from  being  ripe.  The 
Royal  Ascot  has  set  fairly  good  bundles  and  the 
berries  are  fast  colouring,  but  these  crack  con- 
siderably. Then  the  Esperione  is  carrying  a  good 
crop,  and  tlie  bunches,  thickly  set,  are  fast  becom- 
ing coloured,  while  Sweetwater  and  Royal  Mus- 
cadine are  quite  ripe  and  good.  AVifh  such  a  fine 
npening  autumn  I  look  hopefully  for  even  better 
results  next  year  ;  and  although  'it  is  not  probable 
we  shall  be  able  to  rival  Spain  or  Italy  with  out- 
door Grapes,  there  is  with  sunshine  no  reason  why 
weshould  not  have  plenty  of  good  fruit.     A  D 
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Large  Gooseberry  tree.— An  old  and  still 

healthy  plant  of  the  Rod  Warrington  Gooseberrj', 
trained  ui^on  a  brick  wall  with  a  north  aspect,  and 
bearing  heavy  crops  j'early,  may  be  considered 
wortliy  of  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  its  age 
and  large  dimensions,  but  abso,  and  more  particu- 
larly, for  its  usefulness  in  supplying  the  dessert 
with  good  Gooseberries  considerably  later  than 
they  can  be  had  by  any  means  of  retarding  that 
can  be  adojjted  in  bush  cultivation,  the  position 
of  the  fruit  being  effectually  shaded  and  cool, and 
protection  being  easily  secured  by  a  covering  of 
net.  The  bush  or  tree  in  question  had  been  plant- 
ed at  a  distance  of  8  ft.  from  the  corner  of  a  west 
wall,  where  it  had  grown  to  its  height  of  12  ft,, 
and  filled  the  space  to  the  corner,  thirty  years' 
ago.  Tlie  age,  therefore,  of  this  uncommon  speci- 
men cannot  be  far  short  of  fifty  years.  Some  of  its 
branches  near  its  base  are  stil'l  lengthening  to- 
wards the  east,  one  of  them  having  reached  the 
distance  of  24  ft.  1  in.  from  the  stem,  wliile  the 
corner  of  tlie  wall  has  been  made  its  barrier  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  mode  of  training  which  has 
been  adopted  is  the  fan  shape,  but  at  a  distance 

it    has    more    tlie    appearance    of    a    tree. J 

WEB.STEn,  (lordou  CaMe,  in  Florist. 

Keeping  Red  Currants.— Although  it  is 
generally  recommended  to  liave  these  on  north 
walls  for  late  use,  I  prefer  having  them  in  bushes 
in  the  open.  During  the  last  three  seasons  I  have 
tried  them  both  ways,  on  north  walls  and  in 
pen  bushes,  and  I  find  the  fruits  keep  much  the 
best  on  tlie  latter ;  on  walls  they  get  so  dirty  and 
covered  with  cobwebs,  that  they  become  almost 
unfit  for  use.  Not  so  on  open  bushes  ;  on  these 
they  keep  perfectly,  and  remain  fresh  and  bright 
in  colour  till  the  end  of  September.  Ours  are 
the  old  Dutch  Red.  For  late  use  I  know  of  no 
variety  to  surpass  La  Versaillaise  and  Raby  Castle, 
although  they  are  not  so  sweet  as  some  others,  but 
for  this  their  large  size  more  than  compensates. 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  condemn 
north  walls  for  Currants  ;  quite  the  reverse ;  as  any 
one  who  has  a  north  wall,  and  has  ever  so  small  a 
space  on  it  to  spare,  should  plant  a  Red  Currant 
there.  My  object  is  to  tell  those  who  may  not 
have  a  wall  that  they  may  have  equally  good  late 
Currants  on  bushes  in  the  open.  In  a  season  like 
the  past,  wlien  liiush  fruit  was  a  veiy  large  crop,  it 
is  useful  to  be  able  to  keep  a  portion  for  late  use. 
We  have  some  Currants  and  Gooseberries  planted 
in  a  open  piece  of  ground  for  this  purjMse  ;  just  as 
the  birds  begin  to  eat  them  we  run  some  wire 
netting  round  them.  It  is  27  in.  wide,  and  it  is 
kept  upright  by  means  of  iron  supports,  and  the 
top  is  covered  with  fish-net,  fastened  to  the  wire. 
In  this  way  we  can  gather  the  fruit  without  taking 
oft  the  net,  and  the  net  does  not  rot  as  it  does  %vhen 
on  the  ground.— J.  Crock,  Farnhorough. 

New  seedling  varieties  of  fruit.— From 

the  address  of  the  president,  the  venerable  Mar- 
shall 1'.  Wilder,  at  the  opening  of  the  18th  session 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  Boston  the 
other  day  we  make  the  following  extract  on  the 
aim  and  work  of  the  raiser  of  new  kinds  of  fruit. 
We  often  think  of  the  great  amount  of  work  we  have 
yet  to  do  in  raising  new  fruits,  especially  varieties 
of  our  great  fruit  the  Apple.  The  quality  of  quali- 
ties—flavour—is neglected.  Large  Apples  are  con- 
tinually being  sent  out,  no  improvement  what- 
ever in  this  respect :  "  Tlie  laws  of  reproduction 
we  do  not  now  fully  understand,  but  from  the 
improvements  we  have  already  witnessed  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have  only  to  become 
familiar  with  their  operations  and  our  efforts 
will  be  crowned  with  success.  There  may  be  a 
limit  beyond  which  a  fruit  may  not  be  improved ; 
but  the  man-el  is,  that,  considering  the  inferior 
character  of  the  fruits  of  former  days,  we  have 
been  able  to  produce  so  many  of  the  fine  varieties 
which  now  grace  our  exhibition.  But  great  as  our 
acquisitions  have  been,  still  greater  results  are  to 
follow.  When  we  look  at  the  advance  in  Straw- 
berry and  Grape  culture,  and  the  numerous  fine 
kinds  which  have  been  originated  from  the  seed 
within  a  few  years  who  is  not  desirous  of  renew- 
ing his  efforts  in  the  prosecution  of  this  good 
work  ?  It  is  strange  that  Duhamel  had  so  little 


confidence  in  obtaining  good  Pears  from  the  na- 
tural seeds,  and  we  cannot  account  for  his  ill 
success  in  any  other  way  except  that  of  sowing 
the  seed  of  poor  varieties.  But,  thanks  to  Van 
Mens  for  his  enterprise,  although  the  improvement 
which  he  claimed  from  the  process  of  ameliora- 
tion by  sowing  the  seeds  of  successive  generations 
of  the  Pear,  we  believe  came  from  the  natural 
crossing  of  his  best  sorts  in  the  same  grounds. 
Thanks,  however,  everlastingthanks  to  hiraforhis 
advice 'to  sow,  icsow,  and  sow  again  the  seeds 
of  your  best  fruits,  as  the  only  means  of  obtain- 
ing good  fruits.'  Had  we  commenced  sowing  the 
seeds  of  our  good  fruits  early  in  life  in  accordance 
with  his  advice,  we  should  now  have  an  abund- 
ance of  excellent  kinds  adapted  to  our  respective 
locations.  The  process  of  hybridisation  is  simple, 
whether  by  the  air,  insects,  or  the  hand  of  man, 
and  we  have  only  to  have  due  regard  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  parents  from  which  we  breed. 
Thus,  as  it  were,  '  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept,'  I  lia\e  endeavoured  to  impress  on  you 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  our  science,  and 
as  it  was  my  first,  so  it  shall  be  my  continual  and 
last  advice — 'plant  the  most  mature  and  perfect 
seeds  of  the  most  hardy,  vigorous,  and  valuable 
varieties ;  and  as  a  shorter  process,  insuring  more 
certain  and  happy  results,  cross  or  hybridise  your 
best  fruits.'" 

Standard  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

—In  I'm;  Garden,  .March  20,  ISSo,  there  is  an 
article  on  standard  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  say  in  what  nur- 
sery these  can  be  had  1  I  do  not  see  them  men- 
tioned in  any  catalogue  that  has  come  into  my 
possession.  Failing  to  procure  them  in  this  country, 
where  are  they  to  be  had  in  Germany  ]  Economy 
of  space  is  an  important  matter  in  most  gardens, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  yield  of  fruit  from 
the  same  piece  of  ground  would  be  largely  in-  ■ 
creased  by  planting  dwarf  and  standard  bushes 
alternately.— P.  Neill  Fraser,  liockvilU;  Murray- 
field,  Fdi  n  h  II  r  I  ill . 

Large  Apple  treeatBarleythorpe.— At 

Barlcythorpe,  in  Rutlandshire,  a  huge  Apple  tree, 
2-t  yards  in  diameter,  is  a  very  attractive  sight 
upon  a  lawn  at  the  north  front  of  the  house  at  the 
present  time.  The  tree  has  lost  one  of  its  main 
limbs,  but  the  loss  is  not  perceptible  at  a  distance. 
The  tree  has  to  be  supported  under  the  weight  of 
its  crop,  which  is  something  cxlracu'dinary,  an'l 
which  is  the  best  example  of  Apple  growing"!  have 
ever  .seen  upon  a  lawn  or  anywhere  else.  Of  cour.se, 
size  of  fruit  is  not  to  be  expected  where  the  crop 
is  so  abundant.— W.  H.,  in  Gardeners'  Clironiclc. 
[Lady  Augusta  Noel,  the  sister  of  the  late  Lord 
Lonsdale,  who  used  to  live  at  Barlcythorpe  with 
her  father,  the  late  Colonel  Lowther",  says  :  "  My 
father  built  his  house  about  1817  in  an  old  orchard 
where  this  tree  was  standing,  and  has  remained 
ever  since."  The  history  of  "the  tree  is,  we  fear, 
but  little  known.] 

Best  Stra-wberries  for  light  soils.— Wc 

oftenhear  of  the  prolificacy  of  a  certain  variety  in  a 
given  district  or  place,  and  of  its  being  a  "good 
outdoor  or  forcing  Strawberry  as  tlie  case  may  be, 
while  not  many  miles  off  the  same  variety  may  be 
considered  but  a  very  poor  one,  and  almost  wo"i1h- 
less  for  either  pot "  or  outdoor  culture,  though 
in  many  cases  the  runners  or  plants  may  have 
been  obtained  from  the  same  stock.  This  disparity 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  but  principally 
tlirough  the  soils  being  different.  Yet  by  making 
a  careful  selection  a  number  of  good  anil  produc- 
tive varieties  may  be  chosen  in  accordanc-e  with 
the  character  of  the  soil  at  command.  The  follow- 
ing I  have  always  found  to  be  free  and  productive 
on  light  fi'iable  soils,  and  they  are  named  in  the 
order  in  which  they  ripen,  viz.,"  Black  Prince,  small, 
but  still  one  of  the  earliest ;  Pioneer,  a  good  mar- 
ket variety;  Keen's  Seedling,  and  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury ;  this  las"t,  when  potted  for 
forcing,  requires  to  be  kept  to  one  crown  by  re- 
moving all  side  growths,  otherwise  the  latter 
greatly  interfere  with  the  full  development  and 
maturation  of  the  former  ;  President,  Sir  J.  Pax- 
ton,  Unser  Fritz,  Mr.  Radclyffe,  a  finely  flavoured 
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variety  ;  and  Helene  Gloede  may  also  be  added. 
The  last  named  produces  finely  flavoured  fniit, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  plant  is  very  subject  to 
red  spider  both  outdoors  and  under  glass.  Mr. 
Radclyffesucccedsbetterthan  the  British  Queen  on 
liglit  soil,  and  is  tlie  nearest  approach  we  have  to 
that  much  esteemed  variety  in  flavour.  It  is  well 
understood  that  all  Strawberries  succeed  best  on 
a  good  holding  and  moderately  rich  soil,  but  where 
this  is  not  at  command  the  above  mentioned  varie- 
ties will  be  found,  as  I  have  said,  most  serviceable 
and  prolific. — R.  G. 


MOTES  AND  QUEEIES-IEUIT  GARDEN. 

German  Plums.— Have  any  of  Thk  Gaui.en  readers 
experience  of  Oerman  Plums  ?  They  are  spoken  well  of  in 
Anierien.— \V.  X. 

Apple  cordons  at  Normanton  Park.— In  Lonl 
Avelaud's  garden  at  Normanton  Farl;  a  long  row  <if 
horizontal  cordons  is  so  fertile,  and  the  ipiality  of  the  nop 
so  good,  as  to  afford  the  most  ample  testimony  in  favour 
of  this  system  of  growing  the  Apple.  A  prettier  sight  no 
one  could  desire  to  see,  and  I  am  told  when  the  little  trees 
are  in  flower  they  arc  even  more  hea\iti[nl  than  when  in 
fruit.— W.  H.,  in  Gardenns'  Cliroiilfle. 

Mulching  fruit  trees.—/''.  C-  -Farmyard  manure  is  in- 
variahly  reconnnended  for  nuilching  fruit  trees,  because  it 
answere  the  twn-fohl  purpose  of  preventing  radiation  and 
supplying  a  valuable  stimulajlt  to  the  roots  ;  hut  .as  yon  tind 
it  difficult  to  obtain  manure,  you  may  stimulate  your  trees 
by  top-dressing  with  guano,  bone-dust,  or  other  fertiliser, 
and,  you  may  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia  .and  moisture 
by  covering  the  surface  with  short  straw,  decaying  leaves, 
or  mowings  from  the  lawn.  When  artificial  manure  is  used 
it  should  be  well  watered  in  before  the  non-conducting 
material  is  placed  over  it. — W.  C. 

Vine  and  Peach  leaves.—-!.  //.—These  are  at- 
tacked by  thrips.  Tobacco  snioke  will  kill  them  eflectn- 
ally,  but  it  must  not  be  used  while  there  is  any  fruit  on 
the  vines  or  trees.  Make  the  hot-water  pipes  or  flues  as 
hot  as  possible,  and  paint  them  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
lime  and  two  parts  flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed  with  enough 
water  to  form  a  thick  paint.  The  fumes  from  the  sulphur 
will  kill  the  thrips.  Dress  the  vines  and  trees  when  the 
fruit  .and  leaves  are  oft"  with  soft  soap  and  flo\\crsof  sulphur 
in  equal  parts,  to  which  add  enough  clay  and  mix  with 
water  to  make  a  thick  paint.  This  will  destroy  the  eggs. 
>'ext  season  keep  the  houses  well  ventilated  and  not  too 
dry.— G.  S.  S. 


PROPAGATING. 


Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissima. — 
This  useful  variegated  Grass  is  best  increased  in 
February  and  March.  Any  plants  left  over  and 
those  taken  up  from  the  garden  in  autumn  should 
be  wintered  in  a  cool  greenhouse  and  kept  tolera- 
Ijly  dr}-.  The}'  may  then  be  placed  iu  a  temperature 
varying  from  55°  to  60°  for  a  fortnight,  and 
watered  with  a  spouted  pot — not  overhead.  When 
they  have  made  a  start  turn  them  out,  shake  all  the 
soil  away,  and  divide  them.  Every  crown  will  have 
made  a  good  plant  by  May.  Put  them  in  2^-in. 
pots,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  or  stage  in  the  pro- 
pagating house  till  well  rooted,  when  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  frame,  keeping  them  rather  close  at 
first  and  covered  at  night  in  case  of  frost. 

Mule  Pinks. — These  may  be  increased  in 
autumn  by  means  of  layers  in  the  same  waj'  as 
Carnations,  or  by  cuttings.  Take  ofE  the  side 
shoots  and  put  six  or  eight  into  a  3-in.  pot  in 
sandy  soil.  They  may  be  put  either  under  hand- 
glasses or  in  a  close  frame.  September  is  the  best 
month  for  such  work.  They  will  emit  roots  iu 
tliree  or  four  weeks,  and  may  be  either  potted  off 
or  kept  in  the  cutting  pots  till  spring,  but  the 
former  is  best.  For  spring  propagation  the  stock 
plants  should  be  got  into  a  temperature  of  about 
55°  in  Januar}'.  When  the  cuttings  are  prepared 
they  may  be  inserted  all  round  the  insides  of  5-in. 
pots  filled  with  fine  sifted  soil  consisting  of  3'ellow 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  in  equal  parts.  Water 
and  place  them  in  a  cutting  box  on  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  where  they  will  emit  roots  in  four- 
teen days. 


Pabiana  imbricata.— To  increase  this  suc- 
cessfully the  cuttings  should  be  put  in  in  August. 
Prepare  the  quantity  of  C-in.  cutting  pots  re- 
quired, drain  them  about  one-quarter  full,  and 
put  a  layer  of  Moss  or  fibrous  peat  on  the  top  ; 
then  fill  up  with  a  fine  compost  of  yellow  loam 
and  leaf -mould  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  ; 
press  all  down  rather  firmly,  and  put  a  little  sand 
071  the  top.  Select  the  cuttii:gs  from  the  sides  of 
the  leaders  of  the  summer's  growth  about  14  in. 
long  ;  trim  off  six  or  eight  leaves,  and  cut  them 
across  the  base  with  a  sharp  knife.  Before  insert- 
ing them  mark  with  the  bell-glass  where  they 
are  afterwards  to  stand  ;  fill  the  pots  with  the  cut- 
tings thus  prepared,  and  tighten  them  well  in  ; 
give  a  good  watering,  and  place  them  in  a  very 
close  frame  or  hand-glass  in  a  northern  aspect 
under  a  wall  or  hedge  ;  let  them  remain  there  till 
tlie  first  or  second  week  in  September,  wlren  they 
will  be  well  callused ;  then  take  them  into  the 
propagating  house,  place  them  on  a  cool  bottom, 
and  cover  with  the  bell-glasses.  They  may  now  be 
examined,  and  any  that  are  too  dry  should  be 
well  watered ;  afterwards  they  will  require  but 
little  care  except  wiping  the  glasses  or  lifting 
them  off  for  an  hour  or  so  once  a. week.  About  the 
middle  of  January  they  will  commence  to  grow, 
when  the  glasses  may  be  left  ofE  by  degrees,  and 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  and  gra- 
dually hardened  off  ready  for  potting  in  March. 

Acanthopanax     quinquefoiia    varie- 

gata— Besides  the  metliods  given  in  The  Gar- 
den (p.  .'559)  of  propagating  this  plant,  there  is 
yet  a  third,  by  means  of  which  I  have  been  more 
successful  than  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  two 
mentioned.  As  soon  as  the  plants  commence  to 
grow  in  the  spring,  I  take  them  into  a  warm  green- 
house in  which  the  shoots  speedily  lengthen,  and 
when  they  are  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  propaga- 
tion may  be  proceeded  with.  The  sized  pot  I  find 
most  useful  is  a  3-in.  one,  which,  after  being  well 
drained,  should  be  filled  with  light  sandy  soil  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand, 
moderately  pressed  down,  but  avoid  making  the 
soil  too  firm,  as  in  that  case  the  rooting  of  soft 
wooded  cuttings  is  retarded.  In  preparing  the 
cuttings,  do  not  remove  more  leaves  than  is  neces- 
sary from  them  ;  the  bottom  one  will  in  most  cases 
.  be  ample,  and  dibble  them  around  the  sides  of  the 
pot ;  then  give  a  good  watering,  and  put  them  in 
the  close  case  along  with  such  things  as  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  &c.,  mostly  so  much  propagated  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  The  case  for  such  plants  is 
generally  kept  at  nearly  a  stove  temperature,  and 
under  such  circumstances  the  Acanthopanax  will 
root  in  about  three  weeks,  when  it  must  be  hard- 
ened off  and  potted  in  small  pots,  in  which  it 
will  thoroughly  establish  itself  during  the  sum- 
mer.—T. 

Asparagus  plumosus.— In  The  Garden 
(p.  35i)  it  is  said  that  tlicre  is  no  known  method 
by  which  cuttings  of  this  Asparagus  can  be  rooted. 
Having  struck  a  great  many  from  cuttings,  I  find 
that  there  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  propa- 
gating them  in  that  way.  A  couple  of  plants  were 
cut  down  and  the  whole  of  the  tops  made  into 
cuttings  of  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length ;  these 
were  inserted  in  well-drained  1-in.  pots  and  filled 
with  sandy  soil.  After  being  watered  they  were 
placed  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  the  stove, 
and  in  about  a  month  many  were  found  to  have 
formed  a  large  callus ;  they  were  then  plunged 
in  bottom  heat  and  soon  commenced  to  throw  up 
young  shoots  from  the  base,  which  grew  away 
rapidly,  the  original  cutting  being  nearly  at  a 
standstill.  Success  in  this  case  therefore  seemed 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  callus  developing  into  a 
small  tuber,  thus  forming  a  base  from  which  young 
shoots  could  spring.  After  being  potted  off  they 
grew  away  rapidly,  and  it  is  how  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  from  divided  plants. — H.  P. 

Arnebia  echioides  from  root  cuttings. 
— Many  are  aware  that  this  can  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  of  the  shoots,  but  as  these  are  pro- 
duced in  such  comparatively  small  numbers  the 
process  is  slow ;  be  it  known,  therefore,  that  it 
can  be  quite  easily  increased  from  root  cuttings. 
I  lift  a  plant  or  two  and  take  ofE  nil  the  strong 


roots,  cut  these  into  lengths  of  about  li  in.,  and 
insert  them  in  sand}-  soil  over  the  surface  oE  a 
pot;  now  or  a  little  later  is  a  good  time  to  do  it. 
Set  them  during  winter  in  a  position  equable  in 
temperature  and  moisture;  in  the  spring  they  will 
produce  all  round  the  liber  a  number  of  buds, 
only  one  of  wliich,  however,  generally  comes 
away.  Last  spring  I  was  greedy,  and  tried  split- 
ting each  root,  cutting  it  into  several  strips  with  a 
bud  each,  but  the  plan  did  not  answer. — T.  SMITH, 
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VENTILATION  OVERDONE. 

I  HAD  the  other  day  to  tell  an  enquirer  not  to 
expose  his  Vines  that  seemed  to  be  subject  to 
mildew  to  cold  draughts,  and  he  at  once  asked, 
What  is  a  draught  ?  Now,  how  very  much  rule-of- 
thumb  principles  operate  with  our  leading  horti- 
cultural builders  may  be  seen  at  any  garden- 
structure  exhibition.  True,  the  ventilation,  or 
rather  air  currents,  can  be  regulated  almost 
to  a  nicety,  and  that  is  an  advantage,  but  then 
there  is  always  found  the  same  system — lots  of 
bottom  or  side  air,  and  less,  tliough  plenty,  at  top. 
This  plan  is  based  on  the  theory  that  in  all  cases 
air  comesin  below,  and,  purifying  the  atmosphere 
of  the  plant  house,  goes  out  at  the  top.  This  is  a 
very  simple  theory,  but  the  question  is.  Is  it  right  ? 
Now  it  is  both  noticeable  and  remarkable  that 
our  market  plantsmen  and  fruit  growers— of  all 
gardeners  the  most  practical  in  building  their 
houses — seem  to  proceed  on  an  eniirely  different 
plan,  for  they  give  no  special  side  air,  and  seem 
content  to  get  all  they  want  through  tlie  glass  laps 
and  crevices,  and  through  the  lifting  glass  on  the  top ; 
indeed,  I  think  their  belief  is  that  if  you  only  per- 
mit the  over-heated  air  to  escape  freely  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  pure  air  that  will  rush  in  to  take  its 
place,  and  that  is  reasonable  enough,  for  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum.  In  this  way  the  possibility  of 
having  a  cold  cun-ent  is  avoided,  and  nothing  can 
be  worse  in  plant  culture  than  to  have  a  volume 
of  cold  air  rushing  in  right  upon  plants  in  the  way 
that  is  inevitable  if  side-lights  are  freely  opened. 
How  diverse  is  our  method  of  ventilating  frames 
and  houses.  With  the  former  we  can  give  no  bot- 
tom air,  and  the  plants  seem  none  the  worse  for 
it.  As  a  rule,  frames  are  ventilated  by  simply 
tilting  the  lights  behind;  then  there  is  no  current, 
and  if  the  air  of  a  frame  needs  drying,  there  is  no 
better  method  of  doing  it  than  by  lifting  the 
lights  a  few  inches  both  back  and  front,  and  if 
this  be  done  equally  there  is  no  draught,  but 
simply  a  free  circulation  over  the  heads  of  the 
plants,  drying  the  humid  air  as  it  ascends. 
We  ourselves  know  what  are  the  discomforts 
and  common  results  of  sitting  in  a  draught. 
If  any  one  were  to  sit  at  a  partly  opened 
window  with  another  or  a  door  opened  at  the  op- 
posite side,  a  chill  and  severe  cold  would  probably 
be  the  result.  Why  may  not  plants  equally  suffer  ? 
and  still  further,  do  they  not  often  do  so  ?  Even  in 
house  ventilation,  how  often  are  we  reminded  that 
heated  air  does  not  ascend  so  freely  as  we  think 
it  should  ?  and  that  the  very  place  devised  for  its 
escape  serves  but  to  admit  a  downward  current  of 
cold,  hea-s'y  air  that  is  most  distressing  to  endure  ? 
The  point  for  consideration  is  not  so  much  that 
some  plants  need  more  air  than  others  ;  that  would 
be  freely  admitted  ;  but  it  is  rather  whether  the 
method"  of  ventilation  generally  adopted  is  the 
best  to  serve  its  purpose  or  to  secure  the  desired 
end.  I  think  we  may  also  put  aside  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  common  notions  about  plants  absorbing 
air.  They  can  get  all  they  want  easily  enough,  no 
doubt.  The  chief  objects  in  ventilation  are  to  main- 
tain an  equable  temperature  and  to  dry  a  moist 
atmosphere.  •'^-  ■^■ 


Ventilation  for  Violets.— Mr.  Groom  in 
his  notes  upon  forcing  Violets  in  frames  recom- 
mends the  tilting  of  the  lights  behind,  as  giving 
ample  ventilation.  Perhaps  it  does,  although  it 
would  seem  that  in  this  simple  matter  cultivators 
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differ.  At  Syon  Gardens  the  Violet  pits  are  fitted 
with  a  wood  ventilator  6  in.  in  length,  both  front 
and  back.  This  is  fixed  just  beneath  the  frame 
plate,  and  swings  \ipon  an  iron  rod  which  runs 
tlirough  the  length  of  the  pit.  By  this  me.ins  a 
current  of  air  may  be  always  maintained.  At  Sur- 
biton  I\Ir.  Donning  sets  up  his  lights  baclc  and 
front  by  means  of  briclis,  and  in  this  way  attains 
the  s,ainc  end. — A.  D. 

Calceolaria  violacea. — In  reference  to  thi.s 
charming  spring  flowering  plant,  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  it  only  blooms  upon  shoots  of  one 
or  two  or  more  years'  growth,  that  is,  it  throws  up 
new  succulent  shoots  each  year  ;  the  first  of  these 
do  not  usually  llower,  but  develop  side  shoots  by 
the  second  season,  and  flower  beautifully  the  third 
season.  I  have  had  these  shoots  4  ft.  long,  and 
arching  in  a,  most  graceful  manner  under  the 
weight  of  their  numerous  blo.ssoms.  It  is  quite  a 
fact  that  if  its  collar  is  protected  with  .ashes,  or 
other  non-conducting  material,  it  will  live  out-of- 
doors  through  the  winter,  but  plants  so  kept  alive 
never  bear  iiowers,  because  the  shoots  which  ought 
to  bear  them  have  been  dead  two  years.  The  only 
way  in  whicli  I  manage  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  this 
plant  in  the  open  air  is  to  keep  it  as  quiet  as 
possible  through  the  winter,  and  put  it  out  at  the 
earliest  moment  in  the  spring.  It  is  such  a  de- 
lightful plant,  that  a  little  trouble  bestowed  on  it 
is  well  repayed. — T.  Smith,  Ken-ry. 

Scarborough  Lilies.— I  have  had  two  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  the  scarlet  kind  of  Vallota  or 
Scarborough  Lily.  One,  a  rosy  scarlet,  very  regular 
in  general  outline ;  petals,  regularly  shaped ; 
throat,  white,  with  a  broad  red  streak  between 
each  two  petals  ;  filaments  of  stamen  and  style 
of  pistil  white,  and  rather  rosy  towards  the  extre- 
mity ;  the  petiole  of  each  flower  about  2  in.  long. 
The  other  is  of  a  deeper  scarlet,  irregular  in  gene- 
ral outline  ;  petals,  not  nicely  shaped ;  throat,  red, 
without  any  darker  stripes  between  the  petals  ; 
filaments  and  style,  red  throughout ;  petioles  of 
flowers  only  1  in.  long.  Both  varieties  are  grown 
under  glass. — E.  B. 

Balsams. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  from  home- 
saved  seed  of  Balsams  the  greater  portion  of  the 
flowers  come  single  ?  I  have  saved  seed  on  several 
occasions  from  plants  with  perfectly  double 
flowers,  but  the  following  year,  to  my  great  dis- 
appointment, there  has  scarcelj-  been  a  really  good 
double  flower  amongst  the  plants  raised  from 
seed  saved  from  home-grown  plants.  No  doubt  the 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  a  good  strain  of  Bal- 
sams, but  can  they  guarantee  two-thirds  of  the 
plants  to  produce  good  double  flowers  from  seed 
saved  from  home-grown  plants  ?  I  question  if  they 
can. — R.  GltEENFlELD,  Warn-ick. 

Bougainvillea  glabra. — In  .answer  to  "C.  L.' 
(p.  '.Wl)  allow  me  to  say  tliat  this  Bougainvillea 
grew  anil  flowered  beautifully  in  ,a  small  Fernery 
opening  from  a  greenhouse,  which  was  not  heated 
all  summer.  It  was  planted  out,  and  was  a  large 
plant  when  we  bought  it.  It  was  trained  on  wires 
ne.ar  the  glass,  and  hung  in  long  sprat's  from  the 
roof.  A  Stephanotis  also  flowered  in  the  same 
house,  unheated,  except  in  winter.— M.  E.  G. 


FILMY  FERNS. 
Our  two  native  species  of  Hymenophyllum  (tun- 
bridgense  and  Wilsoni)  are  easily  distinguished 
from  other  Kerns  by  their  moss-like  appearance; 
though  small,  they  are  perhaiJS  tlie  most  interest- 
ing of  British  Ferns.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  species  lies  in  tlie  fructification. 
In  Wilsoni  it  is  placed  on  .a  short  footstalk,  and 
the  covering,  which  is  cup-shaped  and  formed  of  two 
round  convex  leaves,  is  never  dent.ated,  whereas 
in  tunbridgense  the  fructification  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  a  footstalk,  and  the  edges  of  the  fructi- 
fication is  dentated  or  jagged.  The  leaflets  on  the 
fronds  of  Wilsoni  are  also  bent  b.ackward  and  the 
seed  stands  erect,  but  in  tunbridgense  both  point 
upwards.  These  Ferns  are  rarely  found  growing 
more  than  1  in.  in  height,  although  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  especially  in  a  damp,  close 
atmosphere  under  glass  the  fronds  of  Wilsoni 
sometimes  reach  nearly  4  in.  in  length.  Although 
never  attaining  a  great  height,  these  Ferns  spread 
to  a  wide  extent,  single  patches  being  commonly 
found  covering  upwards  of  a  square  yard  of 
surface. 

The  roots  are  long,  wiry,  and  by  producing 
numerous  fibres  bi?come  matted  to  a  great  extent, 
almost  foiming  a  kind  of  turf  on  the  rocks  which 
these  Ferns  inhabit.  Their  native  habit.at  is  moun- 
tain districts,  where  they  grow  luxuriantly  on 
damp,  shaded  rocks,  especially  those  with  a 
northern  aspect,  but  rarely,  as  some  suppose,  on 
wet,  dripping  rocks.  Soil  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  these  Ferns,  as  I  have  frequently 
found  them  on  the  perpendicular  surface  of  a  bare 
rock ;  the  position,  however,  generally  chosen  is 
the  mossy  crevices,  in  which  a  little  soil  h.as  from 
time  to  time  accumulated.  Although  met  with  in 
their  native  stategrowing  vigorously  on  the  exposed 
surface  of  rocks  and  stones,  yet  when  brought 
under  cultivation,  unless  means  are  taken  to  pre- 
serve a  close,  damp  atmosphere,  success  cannot  be 
relied  upon. 

When  potting  these  Ferns,  broken  sandstone 
and  small  pieces  of  crock  should  be  u.sed,  placing 
on  the  top  of  this  4  in-  of  sandy  peat,  on  which 
the  plants  are  to  be  pegged  firmly  down  ;  place  the 
pot  afterwards  in  a  saucer,  which  must  be  kept 
constantly  filled  with  w.ater,  and  cover  with  a  bell- 
glass.  Grown  as  pot  plants  under  glass  and  kept 
constantly  shaded,  or  planted  in  a  Wardian  case, 
these  lovely  little  Filmy  Ferns  appear  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  well  repay  anj'  extra  attention  be- 
stowed on  their  cultivation. 

}I.  Wilsoni  is  found  more  abundantlj'  in  Car- 
narvonshire than  tunbridgense,  especially  in  the 
Pass  of  Nant  Francon.  A  more  minute  descrip- 
tion of  its  habitat  might  lead  to  its  extermination. 

Penrliijn  Castle.  A.  D.  W. 
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Gloxinia  maculata.— This  old  lilac-hluc  kind  is 
Jloweiin;;  fifi'ly  at  Ldxfurd  Hall.  It  is  a  good  cool  stove 
plant,  liluonis  a  Ions  time,  and  is  distinct  and  tall. 

Watson's  wedge  boiler.— We  liear  a  very  good 
account  of  the  work  this  new  boiler  is  doing  in  heating 
some  houses  in  the  Pine-apple  Place  Nurseries,  Edgware 
Road,  and  hoi)e  to  say  more  of  it  by-and-by. 

Thunbergia  fragrans.— I  agree  with  the  remarks 
made  (p.  352)  respecting  tlie  value  of  this  fine  stove  creeper. 
On  looking  over  the  Lawson  Nurseries,  Edinlmrgh,  altout 
a  month  ago,  I  was  delighted  to  see  it  in  one  of  the  plant 
stoves ,  there  it  was  iu  great  quantity,  healthy,  well- 
grown  plants,  flowering  profusely.  It  is  certainly  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received  in  private 
gardens.— R.  Grkenfield,  Warindc. 


BOOKS. 

Half-hours  with  Greek  and  Latin  Au- 
thors, liy  U.II.  .lennings  and  W.  S.  .lohnstone. 
London:  Horace  Cox. — Tliisisabook  ba.sed  some- 
what on  the  plan  of  English  "  Half-hours  with 
the  Best  Authors,"  and,  considering  the  great 
value  of  the  writings  of  ancient  times,  it  may  be 
said  to  meet  a  public  want.  To  have  the  more 
valuable  writings  of  the  greatest  Greekand  Ijatin 
authors  in  a  convenient  English  form  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  authors  are  entitled  to  credit  for 
giving  us  a  comprehensive  .series  of  extracts  by 
various  translators.  The  only  thing  that  can 
make  such  a  book  impaired  in  value  is  the  great 
imperfection  of  many  of  the  earlier  translations, 
and,  indeed,  the  later  ones.  Nothing  requires 
inore  the  skill  of  a  poet  than  a  perfect  transla- 
tion of  a  masterpiece.  This  we  know  mainly, 
from  the  success  attained  by  our  own  great  poets ' 
but  where  only  Tennyson  or  Shelley  should 
translate,  a  great  many  men,  with  few  or  no 
qualifications,  did  not  fear  to  try,and  the  result 
is  an  immense  number  of  tran.slations  which  are 
not  tran.ilations  at  all  in  any  high  senr.e. 


Wliere  to  find  Ferns.  By  F.  G.  Heath.— 

This  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  little  work  by 
tourists  searching  for  rare  Ferns  in  their  hiding- 
places,  or  even  those  which  stand  out  with  greater 
boldness  in  particular  localities.  Most  welcome 
also  to  cultivators  will  be  the  descTiption  of  soil 
and  position  in  which  the  various  species  are 
found  to  luxuriate.  Moreover,  information  is  given 
as  to  the  amount  of  light  and  shade,  a.s  well  as 
moisture,  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  healthy 
development  of  each  species.  There  is  also  other 
information  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  uninitiated. — W.  J.  B. 

Mr.  Such's  catalogue  (South  Amboy,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.)  is  tlic  best  printed  one  we  have  seen. 
It  is  not  illustrated,  but  the  typographj'  is  admir- 
able. The  paper  is  not  hard-glazed  and  shining 
like  much  of  the  American  paper,  but  a  soft 
creamy  tone.  Certainly  our  cousins  are  good  prin- 
ters !  This  is  printed  at  the  press  of  Francis  Hart, 
of  New  York.  Many  of  our  own  catalogues  are  well 
printed,  but  the  use  of  woodcuts  of  a  very  rough 
order  and  wholh'  inartistic  (in  plainer  English, 
untrue)  spoils  them. 


PRESERVED  VEGETABLES  AGAIN. 

When  some  time  ago  public  attention  was 
forciblj' drawn  to  the  occasional  injurious  effects 
of  preserved  "  canned ''  goods,  I  undertook  a 
lengthy  series  of  chemical  and  physiological  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  poisonous 
action.  The  results  having  so  far  only  been  com- 
municated to  professional  chemists  (^Tlie  Analyst, 
vol.  v..  No.  67),  I  hope  you  will  allow  me,  by  way 
of  aftirmation  of  the  paragraph  in  The  Lancet  of 
September  21,  to  give  a  short  summary  of  them 
in  the  columns  of  your  journal,  as  I  think  they 
may  be  of  interest,  and  of  some  degree  of  import- 
ance, to  medical  readers. 

A'ery  frequently  the  gastric  disturbances,  trace- 
able to  the  consumption  of  preserved  articles  of 
food  have  been  assigned  to  traces  of  lead  dissolved 
from  the  solder  with  which  the  tins  are  clo.sed,  or 
present  as  impurity  in  the  metal  with  which  the 
can  is  lined.  Now,  although  the  occa.'^ion.al  though 
very  rare  presence  of  lead  in  such  articles  cannot 
be  denied,  the  effects  should  be  attributed  to  the 
tin  itself.  Tin,  even  perfectly  pure,  is  far  more 
readily  attacked  by  food  matters  than  is  commonly 
supposed ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  comparatively 
large  amounts  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
canned  goods,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the 
same.  Acid  fruits,  such  as  Beaches  or  Cherries, 
corrode  the  tins  to  an  appalling  extent ;  but  even 
meats,  nay,  condensed  milk,  dissolve  and  become 
contaminated  with  serious  quantities  of  the  metal. 

I  base  my  observations  upon  the  examination 
of  the  following  foods :  Vegetable,  French  As- 
paragus, American  Aspar.agus,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
Peaclies  (three  different  brands).  Pine-apple  (two 
kinds),  white  and  red  Cherries,  and  marmiilade. 
Animal,  corned  beef  (five  brands),  ox  cheek,  ox 
tongue  (three  kinds),  collared  heiid,  tripe,  oysters, 
s.ardines  in  oil,  salmon,  salmon  cutlets,  lobster, 
shrimps,  curried  fowl  (two  kinds),  boiled  rabbit, 
boiled  mutton,  roast  chicken,  roast  turkey,  ox 
cheek  soup,  gravy  soup,  sausages,  condensed  milk 
(three  br.ands). 

With  the  exception  of  the  saus.ages,  the  whole 
of  the  samples  contained  more  or  less  tin,  mjiny 
to  such  an  extent  that  abundant  reactions  could 
be  obtained  from  two  or  three  grammes  of  the 
vegetable  substances ;  whilst  of  the  .animal 
foodsone  of  the  soups  contained  ■!.">  milli- 
grammes, one  of  the  condensed  milks  8  milli- 
grammes, and  03'sters  4.5  milligrammes  of  tin  to 
the  pound. 

Pure  tin  is  readily  attacked  even  by  carbolic 
acid  in  solution,  all  .samples  of  soda  water  or  of 
other  ai.'rated  beverages  which  I  have  tested  giving 
distinct  tin  reactions.  Ai'ratcd  beverages  are 
generally  stated  to  be  li.able  to  le.ad  cont^imina- 
tion,  but  seeing  that  lead  does  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  any  of  the  pipes  or  vessels  of  the 
machines  made  by  modern  manufacturers,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  the  black  colouration  produced 
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by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  beverage  in 
question  lias  usually  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  lead,  and  is  in  reality  due  to  tin.  Tin,  in  fact, 
prevents  the  lead  passing  into  solution  ;  it  com- 
pletely precipitates  the  metal  from  lead  solutions, 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  tin  being  talcen  up. 

The  question  arises.  Is  tin,  when  taken  into  the 
system,  injurious  to  health  or  not?  Forensic 
literature  does  not  furnish  a  positive  or  satisfac- 
tory reply,  but  the  following  experiments  appear 
to  me  completely  to  settle  the  point. 

A  half-grown  guinea-pig  took  with  its  ordinarj' 
food  seventy-five  milligrammes  of  pure  stannous 
hydrate  in  two  doses  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  mil- 
ligrammes each.  Death  resulted  under  symptoms 
of  irritant  poisoning.  Tin  was  detected  in  large 
amount  in  the  fluces  and  in  the  viscera,  notably 
the  liver. 

Another  similar  animal  took  within  three  days, 
in  six  doses,  450  milligrammes  of  stannic  hydrate 
without  serious  effect,  tin  appearing  abundantly 


GARDEN    DESIGN. 


A  WELL-DESIGNED  LAWN. 
It  is  often  to  its  design  alone  that  a  garden 
owes  its  chief  beauty.  Next  to  situation  the  de- 
sign is  the  most  important  consideration  in  the 
formation  of  a  garden,  be  it  large  or  small.  E.x;- 
aniples  of  good  designs  are  few  compared  with 
the  numbers  of  gardens  that  exist,  and  although 
this  circumstance  may  be  accounted  for  in 
several  ways,  it  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  the 
designer  to  render  a  garden  beautiful  or  the 
opposite,  according  as  his  design  is  good  or  bad. 
One  of  the  worst  evils  in  connection  with  garden 
design  is  laying  the  ground  out  to  a  set  plan 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  does  not  fit  it. 
The  ground  being  made  to  fit  the  plan  instead 
of  the  plan  the  ground  accounts  for  the  stereo- 
typed gardens  that  are  frequently  met  with, 
particularly  in  suburban  districts.  What  is  most 


exhibiting  such  a  superfluity  of  projections  and 
indentations  as  are  often  deemed  essential  to 
the  outline  of  artificial  water.  The  termination 
of  the  walk  to  the  left  at  an  arbour  is  thoroughly 
unconventional ;  in  the  majority  of  instances 
it  would  have  been  made  to  encircle  the  lake 
entirely.  If  this  walk  had  been  extended  the 
view  from  tlie  house  across  the  fine  breadth 
of  lawn  would  have  been  marred  considerably. 
The  circuitous  route  of  the  walk  is  so  arranged 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  scenery  of  the 
garden,  and  yet  at  no  part  is  it  obtrusive.  For 
three  parts  of  its  length  it  skirts  the  boundary, 
which  is  effectively  screened  by  shrubberies  and 
plantations  that  form,  moreover,  good  shelter. 


Plant  hybrids.— I  liad  just  recently  the 
pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  the  small  garden  at 
Kensington,  in  which  Mr.  Clapliam  endeavours  to 
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Well-designed  Lawn  and  Garden. 


in  the  excrements.  Accustomed  in  a  manner  to 
stannic  salts,  it  quickly  succumbed  to  fifty  milli- 
grammes of  stannous  hydrate. 

It  plainly  follows  that  while  stannic  com- 
pounds are  not  injurious  in  the  doses  given,  tin  in 
the  stannous  condition  is  avirulent  irritant  poison. 

These  experiments  lead  me  most  strongly  to 
support  your  demand  for  a  better  method  of 
packing  preserved  food  matters  than  in  tin  canis- 
ters. Tin  invariably  dissolves  in  the  stannous  con- 
dition in  such  solvents  as  occur  in  vegetable  or 
animal  substances,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  in 
the  sealed  canisters  being  very  minute,  oxidation 
cannot  render  the  metal  comparatively  unobjec- 
tionable. 

I  trust  that  the  medical  profession  will  object, 
unmistakably  and  strongly,  to  the  administration 
of  tin  by  grocers  and  oilmen  to  young  and  old 
alike,  and,  whilst  acknowledging  the  enormous 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  masses  by  the  intro- 
duction of  preserved  foods,  will  insist  that  the 
present  system  of  packing  be  speedily  abandoned. 
— Otto  Hennee,  in  Lancet. 


needed  in  garden  design  is  simplicity,  compli- 
cated designs  seldom  producing  happy  results. 
Our  illustration  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the 
beautiful  effects  obtainable  from  a  simple  design. 
It  is  typical  of  the  true  English  style,  and  a  rare 
example  of  correct  taste.  The  walks,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  few ;  indeed,  there  is  uninter- 
rupted lawn  between  the  house  and  the  water, 
the  result  being  an  imposing  breadth  of  Grass, 
thinly  planted  with  groups  of  select  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  whole  place  is  comparatively  small, 
but  by  skilful  arrangement  it  is  made  to  appear 
much  larger  than  it  is.  Toeffect  tbis,thehouse,as 
will  be  seen,  simply  occupies  a  corner  of  thelawn ; 
whereas  had  it  been  placed  more  in  the  interior 
much  of  the  green  open  space  between  it  and 
the  water  would  have  been  sacrificed.  The 
kitchen  and  forcing  garden  to  the  right,  though 
in  convenient  proximity  to  the  house,  is  efTec- 
tually  screened  both  from  it  and  other  portions 
of  the  grounds.  The  ornamental  water  is 
particularly    well    designed,    the    margins  not 


work  out  his  schemes  in  the  matter  of  plant 
hybridisation.  When  at  Scarborough  he  took  in 
hand  British  Ferns,  Aucubas,  Mimuli,  and  other 
things  with  remarkable  results,  and  his  strain  of 
i\limuli  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  robust  now 
in  cultivation.  Mr.  Clapham's  Aucubas  are  at 
Cliisvvick,  one  having  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate, and  his  numerous  hybrid  Ferns  are  widely 
dispersed  amongst  lovers  of  that  interesting  race 
of  plants.  Tlie  I'olyantlms  has  also  received  con- 
siderable attention,  Mr.  Clapliam  having  striven 
to  obtain  flaked  or  striped  flowers  on  tliis  and 
the  Primrose.  Tlie  prevalence  of  maggots  in  his 
garden  at  Scarborough  proved  a  great  hindrance 
in  his  work  with  these  charming  spring  flowers. 
At  the  present  time  the  hybridist's  efforts  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  production  of  striped  Pansies, 
and  some  very  cliarming  things  iiave  resulted.  A 
race  of  p3rfectly  flaked  and  striped  Pansies  would 
be  a  popular  one  if  allied  to  good  sized  flowers  and 
dwarf,  robust-habited  plants.  A  smsU  back  garden 
in  such  a  populous  suburb  as  Kensington  is  not 
the  best  place  to  enable  Pansies  to  display  their 
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lieauties,  but  very  small  means  siiflice  to  originate 
a  new  strain.  The  bedding  Viola  has  also  come 
under  manipiilution,  and  amongst  other  results 
there  is  a  white  that  is  a  decided  improvement 
upon  even  such  a  good  sort  as  I'ilrig  Park.  Not  least 
interesting,  moreover,  are  Mr.  Claphams  cilorts  to 
obtain  a  red  Musk,  and  as  he  has  already  obtained 
one  with  good  sized  reddish  bufE  flowers,  the 
desired  end  may  yet  be  achieved.  Not  tlie  least 
pleasing  amongst  his  seedlings  is  one  having  large 
flowers  of  a  pure  bright  yellow.  In  each  case  the 
musk  perfume  has  been  well  preserved. — A.  D. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

FLOWER  GAKDEN. 
J,  SIIEPPAHD,    "WOOLVEliSTONE    PARK. 

TiiE  weather  must  now  be  closely  watched,  as 
before  the  occurrence  of  frost,  anything  likely  to 
suffer  from  it  should  be  protected.  Alread}' 
Altcrnantheras  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  cold,  l5ut,  with  the  exception  of  these,  carpet 
beds  are  still  looking  well,  and  may,  with  shelter 
afforded  at  night,  be  preserved  in  fair  condition 
for  some  time  to  come.  Laurel  brandies,  stuc^k  in 
or  laid  lightly  on  them,  form  an  excellent  covering, 
but  the  best  is  that  rendered  by  the  use  of  mats 
or  cloths,  either  of  which,  with  a  few  sticks  stuck 
in  here  and  there  to  bear  their  weight,  may  be 
thrown  over  quickly  and  removed  in  the  morning. 
Succulent  plants,  such  as  Echeveria  metallica,  and 
any  others  that  are  tender  and  slow  to  get  up  to 
any  size,  had  better  be  lifted  and  repotted,  and 
there  are  many  jjlants  besides  with  tine  foliage 
which,  if  housed  before  being  injured,  may  be 
made  to  render  good  service  during  the  winter 
in  large  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  where 
plants  of  such  bold  type  are  wanted.  Among 
Pelargoniums,  the  first  to  feel  the  frost  are 
the  tricolors  and  variegated  section  generally, 
and,  if  wanted  again,  should  be  taken  up  at  once, 
shortened  back,  and  have  the  principal  portion  of 
the  leaves  stripped  off,  when  they  may  be  packed 
closely  with  their  roots  in  earth  in  boxes  or 
potted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  thus  stored 
safely  on  any  light,  dry,  airy  shelf  near 
the  glass  till  spring.  The  green-leaved  sorts 
are  the  next  to  require  attention,  and  as  year-old 
plants  flower  with  more  freedom  than  young  ones, 
it  is  important  that  they  be  preserved,  and  if  cut 
in  hard  it  is  surprising  what  a  number  may  be 
wintered  in  a  verj-  small  space.  In  the  mixed  bor- 
der, that  grand  herbaceous  plant  Anemone  japo- 
nica  is  still  gay,  and  holds  its  own  in  spite  of  the 
weather.  The  next  things  to  come  in  are  the 
Chrysanthemums,  wliich,  as  the  l.iuds  are  now 
formed  and  prominent,  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  a  soaking  or  two  of  strong  liquid  manure.  This 
is  best  administered  by  drawing  up  with  a  hoe  a 
low  ridge  of  soil  around  each,  so  as  to  form  a 
basin-lilcc  receptacle,  as  then  the  roots  get 
.all  without  any  waste.  In  cases  in  which 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  fill  up  vacancies 
in  borders  it  may  easily  be  done  by  means  of  spare 
Chrysanthemums,  which,  beingfibrous-rooted.may 
be  lifted  with  large  balls  and  replanted  without 
much  check.  The  best  time  to  carry  out  the  opera- 
tion is  during  a  dull,  showery  day,  when,  by 
watering  heavily  to  wash  in  the  soil,  the  lea'-cs 
will  continue  fresh  without  any  flagging.  To  sup- 
port the  stems  a  few  weak  sticks  are  all  that  is 
necessary,  as  the  branches  may  be  looped  up  and 
held  secure  with  very  little  tying.  Where  bulbous 
plants,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses, 
are  grown  for  the  adornment  of  beds  and  borders, 
it  is  high  time  they  were  got  in,  in  order  that  they 
mar  form  plenty  of  roots  before  the  tops  begin  to 
work.  If  the  soil  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to 
be  planted  is  at  all  stiff  it  should  be  deeply  dug  or 
trenched,  and  during  the  process  have  plenty  of 
leaf-mould  and  sand  worked  well  into  it  to  help 
the  drainage.  This  is  an  important  matter  with 
bulbs,  for  should  they  lay  wet  in  the  ground,  many 
will  rot.  To  prevent  this  it  is  a  good  plan  when 
pl,^nting  to  place  a  little  sharp  sand  around  each 
bulb.  The  propcrdistance  for  planting  Hyacinths  in 
beds  to  produce  a  good  display  is  about  6  in.,  and 


they  slioulil  be  placed  at  half  that  depth  in  the 
ground.  To  show  them  off  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, circular  beds  raised  in  the  centre  are  best, 
and  to  hide  the  bare  soil  a  carpeting  of  Mentha 
gibraltarica,  or  some  of  the  dwarf  .spreading 
ISedums,  forms  a  good  setting.  Tulips  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  as  the  fresh  green  helps 
to  tone  down  and  give  fine  effect  to  their  gay 
colours.  In  borders  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  the 
most  telling  in  patches  of  three,  which  may  be  all 
of  one  kind  or  of  distinct  colours,  according  to 
taste,  however  arranged.  They  should  be  planted 
triangularly  C  in.  or  7  in.  apart,  and  at  the  same 
depth  as  in  beds.  As  many  bulbous  and  tuberous 
rooted  plants  get  lost  during  winter  and  spring 
through  digging  and  re-iirranging  borders,  the  site 
of  each  should  be  marked,  either  by  means  of  a 
label  or  iron  peg,  in  order  that  workmen  may  see 
where  they  are. 

Cleaning  Walks. — Tlie  weatlier  has  been 
such  of  late  as  to  cause  walks  and  roads  on  which 
there  is  little  traffic  to  be  full  of  weeds.  Many 
break  the  gravel  to  destroy  these,  and  incur  much 
needless  labour  thereby,  as  well  as  discomfort 
from  having  the  surface  rough.  Common  salt,  such 
as  -s  sold  to  farmers  for  dre.ssing  land,  and  which 
may  be  obtained  almost  anywdiere  at  about  2'>s, 
per  ton,  will  eradicate  them  whjn  put  on  regularly 
and  carefully.  The  time  to  put  it  on  when  it  is 
most  effectual  is  during  dry  weather,  when  by 
dissolvin,s  gradually  and  soaking  in  about  the 
roots  of  the  weeds,  they  soon  loose  their  hold,  and 
the  sun  scorches  them  up.  The  most  economical 
way  of  applj  ing  salt  is  to  dissolve  it  in  a  tub  of 
water,  and  then  pour  the  weak  brine  on  through 
a  fine '  rosed  pot  so  as  to  distribute  it  regularly  ; 
but  however  used,  the  thing  to  avoid  is  the  injury 
apt  to  result  to  the  edging  if  the  salt  or  liquid  is 
put  on  too  close  to  it.  In  cases  where  Box  is  grown 
as  an  edging,  salt  is  dangerous,  but  the  ri.sk 
to  grass  verges  is  infinitesimal,  as  tlie  principal 
roots  being  above  ground,  they  are  very  much  out 
of  the  way  of  its  influence.  One  great  advantage 
in  using  salt  for  the  eradication  of  weeds,  besides 
the  time  and  labour  saved,  is  the  briglitening 
effect  it  has  on  the  gravel,  as  by  killing  all  mossy 
growth,  destroying  conferva,  &c ,  it  seems  to 
cleanse  it  right  through,  besides  which,  it  makes 
it  bind  all  the  firmer.  I  have  heard  of  vitriolic 
acid  being  used  to  kill  weeds,  and  I  know  that  it 
does  so  thoroughly  on  lawns,  where  a  single 
droll  in  the  crowns  of  a  Plantain  or  Dai.sy  will 
quickly  burn  them  up.  The  worst,  however,  of  the 
acid  is  that  it  is  bad  stuff  to  have  anything  to  do 
with,  for  if  not  handled  carefully  it  destroys  any 
clothing  it  touches  and  bbsters  the  hands.  In 
kitchen  gardens  all  walks  .should  have  dead 
edgings,  as  then  they  can  be  dealt  with  by  means 
of  salt  and  always  kept  solid,  bright,  and  clean 
at  a  very  trifling  cost. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

T.  D.  HATFIELD. 
The  foIloAving  may  be  added  to  easily  grown 
alpines  alluded  to  (p.  .S34),  viz..  Campanula  gar- 
ganica,  a  charming  plant  for  the  base  of  a  rock, 
and  if  planted  partly  under  an  over- bang- 
ing stone,  it  will  show  itself  off  to  consider- 
able advantage,  clinging,  as  it  were,  to  the  under- 
surface  of  the  stone.  C.  fragilis,  often  confounded 
with  the  Garganian  Hairbell,  is  not  so  desirable  for 
the  i«irpose  just  mentioned, 'for  its  tendency  is 
to  hang,  whereas  that  of  the  species  in  question 
is  to  grow  in  an  upright  manner.  One  great  draw- 
back towards  this  plant  becoming  more  popular 
than  it  is,  is  its  impatience  of  division,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  propagation  by  cuttings. 
\  bronze-flowered  variety  of  the  alpine  Wall- 
flower is  verj-  ornamental  and  of  easy  culture. 
Amongst  Pinks,  Dianthus  alpinus,  a  diminutive 
rose-flowered  kind,  grows  in  calcareous  soil ;  so  al- 
so does  the  Cheddar  Pink,  D.  ca:sius,  and  upon 
walls.  In  Mr.  Ellacombe's  garden,  at  liitton,  I  saw- 
some  fine  examples  of  the  Maiden  Pink  (D. 
deltoidcs)  growing  on  a  high  wall,  and  the  pale- 
flowered  variety  of  this  Pink  would  be  cquallv 
well  adapted,  I  should  think,  for  walls.  Whether 


seedlings  now  appearing  about  this  variety  will 
come  true  to  their  parent,  or  revert  to  the  type, 
has  yet  to  be  proved.  Like  the  rest,  it  enjoys  a 
lime  soil.  D.neglectus,  the  Glacial  Pink,  a  beauti- 
ful species,  is  rather  diflicult  to  grow,  that  is,  if 
one  does  not  give  it  the  soil  which  it  requires.  It 
grows  upon  the  primar}'  rocks.  We  can  grow  it  in 
loam,  but  it  fails  in  limestone  ;  but  the  soil  it  likes 
best  should  be  analagous  to  that  of  its  native 
habitat,  that  is,  peat,  loam,  and  granite  gravel.  The 
same  treatment  will  suit  tlie  nearly  allied,  quite 
as  beautiful,  and  earlier^flowering  typical  1).  gla- 
cialis.  Epilobium  Dodonaei  is  a  plant  of  very 
e.'i.sy  culture,  seedlings  .springing  up  .around  the 
parents.  Peally,  according  to  stature  ultimately 
attained,  it  ought  to  be  classed  amongst  border 
plants,  but  flowering  early  in  the  year  and  upon 
its  3-oiing  growths  until  September,  and  its 
seedlings  flowering  too  in  their  early  stages  of 
growth,  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  rock 
garden.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  a  nearly 
allied  species,  E.  Fleischeri,  under  cultivation 
adapts  itself  to  a  limestone  soil,  while  in  its  native 
habitat  it  grows  on  a  soil  entirely  free  from  lime; 
its  relative,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  lime.  If  ever 
there  was  an  alpine  Aster  (Erigeron)  worthy  of 
cultivation  it  is  E.  glaucus,  a  hybrid  variety.  It  is 
hardier  than  the  type  and  more  abundant  as 
regards  flowering.  Its  blossoms,  too,  are  quite  as 
large  as  those  of  the  type,  and  possess  a  charming 
ro.sy  tinge.  The  flower-stems  are  not  erect,  but 
decumbent,  and  while  the  type  shows  no  sign  of 
flowering  until  the  approach  of  autumn,  this 
flowers  persistently  from  spring  until  autumn. 
The  Heron's-bills  are  a  genus  worthy  of  more 
general  culture  than  has  hitherto  been  given 
them.  Of  the  self-sowing  group  with  finely  divided 
leaves  may  be  mentioned  Erodium  cheilanthi- 
folium,  E.  petra3um,  E.  macradenum,  and  E. 
absinthioides.  There  are  also  two  biennial 
Ejulobiums  worthy  of  culture,  rather  coar.se  in 
habit,  with  ovate  leaves,  deeplj-  lobed  at  the  base, 
which  sow  themselves  freely. 


PROPAGATING. 
No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  putting  in  such 
cuttings  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  as  are  to  be 
increased,  as  if  delayed  longer  it  will  be  much 
better  to  wait  till  February.  Cuttings  of  Solanums 
put  in  now,  and  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted,  and 
placed  in  a  light  position,  will  make  good  plants 
to  grow  on  for  next  season  Plants  obtained  in 
this  way  are  from  their  floriferousness  preferred 
to  seedlings,  besides  which  the  cuttings  may  be 
selected  from  a  few  of  the  finest,  and,  if  done 
carefully,  may  be  so  taken  off  as  to  in  no  way  dis- 
figure the  plant.  Store  pots  of  seedling  Ferns  in 
their  various  stages  of  development  will  now 
require  careful  watching,  as  if  allowed  to  form  too 
dense  a  mass  they  are  apt  to  fall  a  prey  to  damp, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  which  the  young  plants 
should  be  pricked  off  into  other  pots.  Early  in  the 
year  is  the  best  time  for  sowing,  the  young  Ferns 
being  in  a  much  better  position  to  stand  the  winter 
than  if  sown  later.Eefore  sowingprepare  some6-in. 
pots  by  filling  them  to  within  'J  in.  of  the  top  with 
broken  crocks,  over  which  place  a  layer  of  fibrous 
peat,  then  fill  up  with  soil  consisting  of  equal  p.arts 
peat  and  loam,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  sand, 
the  whole  being  sifted  through  a  sieve  with  i-in. 
mesh  and  pressed  moderately  firm.  Many  sow  on 
very  rough  soil,  but  in  that  case  some  difticulty  is 
experienced  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  prick 
them  off ;  therefore,  fine  soil  will  be  found  most 
suitable.  The  spores  grow-  most  re.idily  on  peat 
alone,  but  in  that  case  they  are  liable  to  be  over- 
grown by  conferva;,  which  on  loam  are  not  so 
troublesome.  All  things  considered,  a  mixture  of 
the  two  is  perhaps  best.  After  the  pots  are  filled 
give  them  a  good  watering,  or  rather  water  them 
several  times  with  a  fine  rose  till  they  are 
thoroughly  soaked,  then  sow  the  spores.  A  good 
plan  is  to  take  a  frond  of  each  F'ern  in  -which  the 
spore  cases  are  just  commencing  to  open, and  lay  it 
in  a  piece  of  cle.an  white  paper  a  few  days  before 
it  is  wanted.  The  spores  when  ripe  w-ill  fall  out, 
and  the  paper  being  white  they  will  be  readily 
recognised.  The  sowing  should  be  done  apart  from 
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the  Fernery,  as  Fern  spores  are  ahvaj-s  floating  in 
the  atmosplicre,  and  a  mixture  would  be  the  re- 
sult. To  prevent  this,  care  must  be  taken  to 
thoroughly  wipe  the  hands  after  each  kind  is 
sown,  and  no  more  pots  sliould  be  brought  forward 
at  a  time  tlian  are  wanted  for  the  one  sort.  Sprinkle 
the  spores  as  ligluly  as  possible  on  the  wet  sur- 
face of  the  soil  and  place  them  in  a  close  ease,  or 
a  pane  of  glass  may  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pot. 
They  should  tlien  be  kept  always  moist,  and  when 
water  is  needed  it  sliould  be  either  sprinkled 
with  a  tine  rose  or  the  pots  may  be  placed  about 
lialf  their  depth  in  a  pan  of  water  which  w  ill  per- 
colate through  the  whole  mass  and  give  all  a 
.good  soaking.  This  latter  mode  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  displacing  the  spores.  It 
will  be  found  as  a  rule  that  hardy  Ferns  do  best 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  and  temperate  and 
stove  kinds  in  that  of  astove.  In  about  amonththe 
surface  of  the  soil  will  be  quite  green  with  the 
growing  spores.  ^Vhen  that  is  the  case  they  must  be 
carefully  watched,  and  if  they  commence  to  damp 
they  must  be  at  once  pricked  off,  an  operation 
which  is  best  done  in  the  following  manner  :  Pre- 
pare some  pots  as  for  sowing,  except  that  the  soil 
should  be  put  in  them  very  lightly  ;  then  with  a 
pointed  stick  take  a  mass  about  the  size  of  the 
eml  of  a  lead  pencil  of  the  growing  spores  and 
place  it  on  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  then  press  it 
lightly  with  the  linger,  and  so  continue  till  the 
pot  is  full,  when  it  may  be  watered  and  returned 
to  the  case.  They  will  require  dividing  and  prick- 
ing off  three  or  tour  times  before  they  are  ready 
for  potting,  and  in  that  case  large  numbers  of 
jjlants  are  obtained  from  a  single  pot.  The  above 
remarks  regarding  the  season  of  sowing  only  ap- 
pl)'  to  the  evergreen  kinds ;  the  deciduous  sorts 
should  be  sown  when  the  spores  are  ripe,  but  the 
treatment  recjuired  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  is, 
liowever,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  sow  the 
spores  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe ;  many  kinds  will 
keep  good  for  months  and  even  years,  but  on  the 
other  hand  some  lose  their  vitality  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  the  case  of  trees  or  shrubs  that  have 
been  grafted,  see  that  the  grafts  are  not  blown 
off,  for  even  where  the  union  is  complete  that  part 
is  weak  for  some  time  ;  therefore  care  must  be 
taken  that  all  are  securely  staked  and  tied,  or  in 
the  event  of  storms  the  results  may  be  disastrous. 
T. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

T.  BAINES,  SOUTHGATE. 

Ferns. — Where  there  is  a  regular  Fern  house 
the  atmosphere  should  at  this  time  of  the  year  be 
kept  considerably  drier  than  during  the  growing 
season,  but  sufficient  water  must  be  given  to  the 
roots,  for  Ferns  above  all  plants  cannot  bear  to 
have  the  material  in  whicn  their  roots  are  grow- 
ing dry  ;  where  this  occurs  the  fronds  are  sure  to 
assume  a  sickly  hue,  out  of  which  they  rarely  can 
be  got  until  fresh  healthy  growth  is  made.  One 
of  the  great  mistakes  committed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Ferns  is  giving  them  too  much  warmth ; 
when  so  treated  it  has  the  effect  of  causing  an 
undue  extension  of  the  fronds.  The  strong  growers 
therefore  get  so  large  as  to  become  unmanageable 
and  smother  the  weaker  ones,  added  to  which  it 
favours  the  increase  of  thrips  and  makes  the 
plants  much  more  susceptible  of  injury  from 
fumigation  or  other  means  taken  to  destroy  them 
too.  The  growth  made  in  more  heat  than  is 
necessary  is  of  a  character  that  will  not  stand 
any  length  of  time  when  cut.  Davallias  are  very 
suitable  for  using  in  a  cut  state,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  deciduous  kinds  all  the  fronds  can  be  so 
used  after  the  season's  growth  is  completed  with- 
out material  injury  to  the  plants.  Of  all  Ferns 
used  for  cutting  none  is  such  a  general  favourite 
as  Adiantnm  cuneatum,  but  to  have  it  in  the  best 
condition  so  tliat  it  will  stand  without  flagging  in 
bouquets,  button-holes,  &c.,  it  needs  to  be  espe- 
cially prepared.  This  is  best  effected  by  giving 
comparatively  little  root  room,  so  that  the  pots 
get  thoroughly  filled  with  roots,  keeping  the  plants 
as  near  the  light  as  possible  whilst  growth  is 
being  made  with  a  considerable  admission  of  air, 
and  now  letting  them  be  as  cool  as  they  will  bear. 


The  fronds  of  all  Ferns  used  for  cutting  will  last 
much  longer  if  severed  from  the  plants  and  steeped 
completely  overhead  in  water  for  a  few  hours  be- 
fore being  used.  Ferns  that  are  planted  out  on 
rockwork  and  that  are  inclined  to  get  too  large 
may  have  this  disposition  checked  a  good  deal  by 
periodically  cutting  away  as  many  of  the  older 
fronds,  whilst  still  fresh  and  healthy,  as  appear- 
ance in  the  house  will  permit. 

Tree  Ferns.— Ricksnnias,  Cyatheas,  Alsophi- 
las,  and  similar  species  have  a  fine  appearance 
when  planted  out,  as  they  often  are,  in  houses, 
but  unless  tlie  structures  in  which  they  are  grown 
are  very  large,  it  is  a  mistake  to  so  treat  them, 
for  it  much  encourages  the  fronds  to  lengthen, 
and  the  whole  growth  of  the  plants  to  increase  so 
fast,  that  they  not  only  ovcrshade  everything  near 
tliem,  but  soon  get  too  large  for  the  houses  they 
occupy.  By  liberal  feeding  with  manure  water 
these  plants  may  bo  grown  quite  large  enough  to 
show  their  natural  habit  in  pots  or  tubs  half  the 
size  generally  used,  and  if  in  place  of  planting 
the  pots  are  plunged,  the  appearance  will  be 
quite  equal  to  planting  out  without  the  disad- 
vantages ;  and,  moreover,  it  gives  an  opportunity 
of  altering  the  position  of  the  plants  at  will. 
Where  Tree  Ferns  are  getting  too  tall  for  the 
houses,  instead  of  discardingthem,  as  is  frequent  y 
done,  they  can  be  shortened.  If  large  wire  baskets 
are  made  open  at  one  side  that  they  can  be  fixed 
round  the  stems,  and  these  are  filled  with  a  mix- 
tureof  Sphagnum, peat,  and  potsherds,  or  charcoal, 
and  fastened  to  tlie  stems  at  such  heights 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  shorten  them  to 
keeping  the  material  moist,  they  will  root  into  it 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  trunks  being  sawn  off 
immediately  below  the  baskets.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  commence  with  such  plants,  as  they 
will  at  once  begin  rooting,  and  be  much  better  es- 
tablished in  it  by  next  autumn,  than  if  the  baskets 
were  fixed  on  in  spring.  It  requires  a  year  to  pre- 
pare them  before  they  are  cut  off,  without  which 
the  succeeiling  lot  of  fronds  formed  come  small. 

Greenhouse. — Should  wet  weather  continue 
a  little  fire  heat  ought  to  be  used  two  or  three 
times  a  week  to  dispel  damp,  but  in  this,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  heat  is  on  early  enough  in 
the  mornings,  accompanied  by  additional  top  ven- 
tilation, to  enable  the  pipes  or  flues  getting  cool 
before  the  time  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shut  up  the  house,  otherwise  there  will  be 
a  tendency  to  move  many  plants  into  growth  that 
require  to  remain  dormant. 

Cyclamena. — Young  j^lants  of  these  raised 
from  seed  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  ago  will 
now  be  pushing  up  their  flowers  ;  a  temperature  of 
45°  in  the  night  suits  them.  With  Cyclamens  it  is 
necessary  to  be  always  on  the  look  out  for  aphides. 
Where  seed  was  sown  about  midsummer  the  plants 
will  shortly  be  ready  for  pricking  out ;  they  are 
best  put  in  shallow  pans  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  sand,  or  where  very  good  yellow  loam 
can  be  obtained  in  addition  to  the  sand  a  little 
leaf-mould  may  be  used.  ^Vhatever  soil  is  used 
I  have  found  it  necessary  that  it  should  not  be 
adhesive,  otherwise  the  roots  get  broken  when  re- 
moved to  pot  singly.  Keep  the  young  stock  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  near  the  glass,  so  that 
it  may  have  plenty  of  light. 

Fuchsias.— Old  plants  should  be  dried  off, 
then  pruned,  and  stowed  away  in  their  winter 
quarters.  Young  examples  raised  from  cuttings 
struck  towards  the  end  of  summer  ought  to  he 
potted  singly  and  set  witliin  a  few  inches  of  the 
glass  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  so  as  to  keep 
them  growing  slowly  through  the  winter  without 
being  drawn. 

Berry  -  bearing-  Solanums  and  Au- 
CUbas. — Where  a  good  stock  of  Solanums  is  pre- 
pared they  are  for  some  purposes  during  the  winter 
more  useful  than  flowering  plants.  If  a  portion 
were  propagated  earlj-,  and  another  lot  struck  in 
the  spring,  the  latter  will  attain  their  colour  to 
succeed  the  former,  and  by  this  means  a  supply 
fully  fit  for  use  may  be  kept  up  from  the  present 
time  until  spring,  as  the  late  struck  plants  will 


yet  have  their  green  berries.  They  are  water-loving 
subjects,  and  whether  grown  through  the  season 
in  pots  or  planted  out  and  then  repotted  in  au- 
tumn, the  soil  must  be  kept  continuously  moist,  or 
the  leaves  become  discoloured  and  the  plants  thin. 
Fumigate  or  dip  into  tobacco  water  until  the  stock 
is  completely  free  from  aphides.  The  female  forms 
of  Aucubas  grown  in  G-in.  or  8-in.  pots  standard 
fashion,  with  stems  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  make 
excellent  conservatory  and  room  plants ;  where 
they  have  been  well  managed  they  will  be  now 
fully  furnished  with  ripe  berries,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed along  with  greenhouse-flowering  and  fine- 
leaved  subjects. 


ORCHIDS. 
J.    DOUGLAS,   LOXPORD   HALL. 

East  India  house.— Now  that  the  season 
nas  advanced  so  far,  shading  may  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.  We  remove  all  our  blinds  and  rollers 
now,  and  store  them  in  a  dry  place  for  the  winter. 
Many  keep  them  up,  and  let  them  down  to  cover 
the  glass  when  a  keen  frost  sets  in  at  night ;  this 
is  very  well  so  far  as  tlie  covering  of  the  glass  is 
concerned,  but  the  blinds  become  frozen  or  soak- 
ing wet,  and  cannot  be  rolled  u|)  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  plants  are  robbed  of  a  few  hours' 
light,  when  every  ray  is  of  advantage  to  them. 
For  this  reason  we  prefer  to  remove  the  blinds 
altogether.  In  ordinary  weather  the  temperature 
should  range  about  05°  at  night,  rising  to  1-0°  in 
the  day  time  or  even  20°  with  sun  heat.  Atmo- 
pheric  moisture,  too,  must  be  regulated  by  the 
state  of  the  weather  outside.  Where  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  the  hot-water  pipes  very  warm 
on  frosty  nights  to  maintain  a  high  temperature, 
the  atmosphere  will  be  rather  dry  in  the  morning  ; 
therefore  the  paths  and  stages  must  be  well 
w.atered  just  before  tlie  top  ventilators  are  opened 
a  little.  We  have  no  water  in  the  evaporating 
trough  after  this  time.  Pay  careful  attention 
to  the  different  species  of  Phahenopsis.  If  they  re- 
ceive too  much  water  now,  the  roots  are  likely 
to  rot  and  the  leaves  to  spot;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  so  dry 
as  to  injure  the  Sphagnum,  else  the  plants  will 
perhaps  suffer  too,  as  they  have  not  pseudo-bulbs 
like  Cattleyas  to  support  the  leaves.  They  ought 
at  this  time  of  year  to  be  placed  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  but  not  of  course  so  near  that 
the  leaves  will  be  injured  by  frost.  Up  to  this  time 
we  have  had  Cattleya  gigas  in  the  cool  end  of  this 
house,  where  it  has  made  very-  fine  growth.  This 
most  beautiful  species  is  well  known  to  be  shy  in 
producing  flowering  sheaths,  but  I  was  told  the 
other  day  that  this  is  generally  owing  to  the 
plants  being  kept  too  warm  in  winter.  Some  of 
the  plants  have,  therefore,  been  placed  in  the  cool 
house  where  the  temperature  falls  as  low  as  45°  ; 
they  are  kept  there  until  they  start  into  growth 
in  the  spring,  when  it  is  found  that  such  plants 
invariably  flower  well.  Of  course,  they  must  have 
very  little  water  while  they  are  in  cool  houses.  It 
is  best,  I  imagine,  to  keep  Odontoglossum  Eoezli 
in  the  cool  end  of  this  house  ;  that  is  the  way  in 
which  we  treat  it,  and  our  plants  make  veryfine 
growths  during  winter,  and  throw  up  flower 
spikes  in  spring.  Lailia  purpurata  that  may  be 
late  in  making  its  growths  should  be  placed  in 
this  house  ;  when  necessary  to  water  it  be  careful 
not  to  wet  the  young  growths.  Calanthe  veratri- 
folia  is  now  growing  freely ;  we  potted  ours  in 
good  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  rotten 
stable  manure  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  deciduous 
species,  such  as  C.  Veitchi  and  the  vestita  section, 
are  now  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes.  They 
lose  their  leaves  as  the  flowers  open,  and  as  the 
decaying  foliage  is  not  attractive,  we  place  the 
plants  amongst  JIaiden-hair  Ferns ;  they  require 
but  little  water  while  they  are  producing  their 
flowers. 

Oattleya  house.— About  55°  is  a  good  tem- 
perature for  this  house  now.  The  quantity  of  water 
which  any  particular  plant  may  require  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  state  of  its  growth  :  if 
making  growth,  it  might  cause  a  check  if  the 
plants  were  suffered  to  become  too  dry.  Any  of 
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the  species  that  may  have  completed  their  growth 
should  be  watered  with  caution.  The  very  beauti- 
ful Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  which  does  best  in 
this  house,  should  receive  very  little  water  indeed. 
When  the  growths  are  completed  some  place  their 
plants  in  a  cooler  house  to  rest ;  they  ought 
certainly  to  be  placed  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house ;  50^  would  be  the  best  tem- 
perature for  them  in  the  winter.  We  have 
now  the  beautiful  I'leiones,  which  produce  their 
flowers  very  freely,  'i'hey  are  all  of  very  easy 
growth,  but  we  prefer  Pleione  maculata,  its  flowers 
with  their  rich  crimson  markings  on  a  pure  white 
ground  being  so  delicately  beautiful.  Our  plants 
have  lost  all  their  leaves,  and  the  flowers  look  best 
against  a  green  setting  of  Ferns  or  small-foliaged 
plants.  They  have  been  kept  dry  at  the  roots  up 
till  now,  but  as  the  flowers  open  we  give  them 
water  rather  freely.  Pay  attention  to  the  different 
species  of  Dendrobium  in  this  house,  and  as  the 
growths  are  completed  let  them  be  removed  to  a 
cool,  airy  position  in  another  house.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  "D.  Wardianum,  D.  nobile,  D.  Ainsworthi, 
vice,  will  start  into  growth  again  if  they  are  not 
removed  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their 
summer  growth.  Our  largest  specimen  of  D. 
devonianum  started  to  make  a  second  growth  a 
month  ago,  and  we  must  keep  growing  the  plant  on 
until  that  second  growth  is  completed.  The  various 
species  of  Vandas,  such  as  V.  suavis,  V.  tricolor,  &c., 
are  still  growing  freely,  a  circumstance  quite  evi- 
dent by  the  larger  Iiealtliy  roots  still  thrown  out 
from  the  main  stem.  While  this  is  the  case  they 
must  not  lack  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  Sphag- 
num fresh.  The  Fox-brush  Aerides  (A.  Fieldingi),  A. 
crassifolium,  A.  Lobbi,  &c.,  are  now  receiving  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Vandas. 

Cool  house. — We  find  that  the  temperature 
of  this  house  falls  rather  low  on  the  mornings, 
following  an  outside  temperature,  not  far  above 
the  freezing  point,  but  we  do  not  trouble  about 
artificial  heat  so  long  as  it  is  not  below  40°  ; 
better,  however,  it  should  not  fall  below  45°,  as 
we  have  Masdevallias  which  do  not  like  so  little 
warmth,  and  our  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  gigas  is  in 
the  same  house.  It  is  getting  late  now  for  potting, 
but  if  any  plants  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  at 
the  roots,  it  is  better  to  pot  them  than  leave  them 
in  that  condition  all  tlirough  the  winter.  The  beau- 
tiful bright  scarlet  Sophronitis  grandiflora  will  soon 
enliven  us  with  its  dazzling  brightness.  See  that 
the  plants  are  well  exposed  to  the  light;  they  do 
best  on  blocks  or  in  small  pans  suspended  from  the 
roof.  We  have  numerous  spikes  of  the  very  popular 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Pescatorei  well  ad- 
vanced towards  the  blooming  stage.  They  must  be 
very  jealously  guarded  from  slugs,  and  green-fly 
must  be  removed  before  the  blooms  open. 


FRUIT. 

\y.  COLEMAN,  BASTNOR  CASTLE. 

Pines. — If  the  final  arrangement  of  the  plants 
for  the  winter  months  remains  incomplete,  a 
single  day  should  not  be  lost  in  gettmg  the  dif- 
ferent sections  together,  fruiters  and  recent  start- 
ers, where  they  can  have  plenty  of  heat  and  light 
and  successions  in  light,  well  ventil.ated  pits 
where  atmospheric  moisture  from  the  plunging 
beds  is  always  present.  If  any  of  the  beds  require 
renovating,  great  watchfulness  must  be  observed, 
as  an  excess  of  heat,  now  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  might  soon  do  serious  injury.  In  all  cases 
the  tan  or  leaves  should  be  well  worked  and  fer- 
mented in  an  open  shed,  and  where  the  mixing 
of  the  old  and  new  together  is  likely  to  produce 
too  much  bottom  heat,  the  latter  may  be  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  the  general  turn 
over  may  be  deferred  until  January.  I5e  careful  in 
the  application  of  water  to  the  roots,  but  supply 
it  freely  when  the  plants  actually  require  it.  Keep 
them  free  from  suckers  until  the  plants  become 
strong  enough  to  throw  up  fruit,  and  then,  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  kinds,  allow  one  sucker  to  each 
fruiting  plant.  Scarce  or  shy  kinds  may  carry  two 
suckers,  and  when  the  fruit  is  cut  divest  the  old 
stems  of  their  leaves  ;  lay  them  close  together  in 
shallow  boxes  filled  with  soil,  and  plunge  in  the 


strongest  bottom  heat  at  command.  Having  done 
away  with  shading,  give  plants  in  all  stages  the 
benefit  of  the  highest  attainable  temperature 
from  sun  heat  by  shutting  up  at  1  p.m.  Make  but 
little  difference  in  the  mean  until  the  fine  weather 
breaks,  and  tlien  be  prepared  with  suitable  cover- 
ing for  placing  over  the  glass  by  night. 

Vines. — Where  the  first  crop  of  Grapes  is  ob- 
tained from  Vines  in  pots,  the  house  in  which  they 
are  to  be  grown  should  now  be  ready  for  placing 
them  in  position.  Wash  the  young  canes  with  .soap 
and  water,  see  that  the  drainage  is  right,  and  top 
dre.ss  with  old  turf  and  bone  dust.  If  bottom  heat 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  roots,  each  pot  should  be 
elevated  on  a  firm  pedestal  of  bricks,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  removal  or  renovation  of  fermenting 
material  without  disturbing  the  roots  later  on. 
Suspend  the  rods  in  a  horizontal  position  over 
the  fermenting  material,  start  with  a  minimum 


sweeping  and  raking ;  remove  pot  plants  of  all 
kinds,  at  least  if  they  require  water,  and  keep  the 
house  dry,  cool,  and  well  ventilated.  Where  first- 
class  autumn  and  early  winter  Grapes  are  in  de- 
mand, Venn's  Seedling  should  not  be  overlooked, 
as  it  sets,  colours,  and  finishes  well  under  Hamburgh 
treatment,  and  keeps  a  long  time  after  it  is  ripe. 
In  a  Hamburgh  liouse,  from  whicli  we  commenced 
cutting  early  in  July,  this  delicious  Grape  is  still 
hanging  fresh  and  plump,  never  having  lost  a 
berry. 

Strawberries  in  pots.— Althongh  these 
plants  will  now  require  water  less  freijuently,  see 
that  they  have  enough  to  keep  the  balls  moist 
and  to  prevent  them  from  shrinking  away  from 
the  sides  of  the  pots.  The  old  system  of  drying  off 
and  stacking  the  plants  in  cones  for  the  winter 
has  been  given  up  by  the  majority  of  growers, 
and  the  more  rational  mode  of  placing  them  in 
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temperature  of  .^G",  and  graduallj'  increase  it  as 
the  buds  swell  and  .show  signs  of  breaking  into 
growth.  If  the  outside  borders  of  earlj'  houses 
have  been  thoroughly  moistened  by  the  autumn 
rains,  and  top-dressing  has  been  finished,  get  them 
covered  up  with  dry  Fern  or  litter,  and  place  lights 
or  shutters  over  and  well  above  it  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  off  rain,  which  will  now  have  a 
tendency  to  chill  the  surface  roots.  Encourage  the 
formation  of  internal  roots  by  the  removal  of 
every  particle  of  inert  soil,  and  replacing  it  with 
fresh  turf  and  bones,  resting  on  good  drainage. 
With  some  internal  drainage  is  considered  unne- 
cessary, but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as  a  well 
managed  inside  border  will  take  3  ft.  of  w.ater  in 
the  course  of  the  growing  season,  and  the  quicker 
it  is  carried  off  the  more  healthy  will  the  roots  be. 
Houses  in  which  Hamburghs  and  other  thin- 
.skinned  Grapes  are  hanging  will  require  nice 
management  to  prevent  the  berries  from  damping. 
Look  the  bunches  over  twice  a  week,  discontinue 


cold  pits  has  taken  its  place;  but  here  even  they 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  elements  by  having 
the  lights  tliruwn  off  them  every  day  when  the 
weather  is  not  wet  or  intensely  severe.  If  plunged 
to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  Oak  leaves  or  spent  tan, 
free  from  worms,  and  regularly  attended  with 
water,  they  will  retain  their  roots  in  a  healthy 
state,  and  the  foliage  will  be  free  from  mildew 
and  spider  when  the.v  are  taken  in  for  forcing. 
Where  cold  pits  are  not  available.  Strawberry 
plants  will  winter  well  plunged  in  an  open,  but 
sheltered  place  in  the  kitchen  garden  with  skeleton 
lights  placed  over  them  for  supporting  Fern  or 
mats  in  very  se%-ere  weather.  Here  the  latest  kinds 
may  remain,  giving  very  little  trouble  until  they 
throw  up  flower-stems  in  the  spring,  and  tender 
kinds  like  British  Queen  and  Sir  Charles  Napier 
will  be  more  vigorous  than  they  would  be  after 
passing  three  or  four  of  the  darkest  months  in  a 
close  pit  or  before  open  ventilators  in  a  cold,  arid 
house. 
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H.  GILBERT,  BUKGHLEY. 

Frost  may  now  be  expected  at  any  moment, 
therefore  it  behoves  us  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
Proceed  at  once  to  lift  and  lay  in  all  autumn 
Broccoli ;  some  break  the  leaves  over  the  heart, 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  protection;  much  the 
better  plan  is  to  lift  the  whole  and  lay  the  plants 
in  thickly,  having  dry  Fern  at  hand  to  throw  over 
them  whenever  the  frost  sets  in.  Endive  should 
also  be  lifted  as  it  is  required,  say  from  three  to 
four  dozen  weekly,  placing  it  in  the  Mushroom 
house,  plunged  in  any  light  soil,  sprinkled  over 
with  powdered  charcoal  to  prevent  damping. 
Look  over  all  newly  planted  Cabbage,  and 
wage  war  against  the  Cabbage  grub.  Let- 
tuces are  sometimes  preferred  for  salads  to 
Endive;  therefore  lift  them  in  quantities  and 
protect  them  under  glass  frames.  Keep  up 
good  supplies  of  Mustard  and  Cress  by  sowing 
thickly  in  bo.xes  in  heat.  When  up  shift  the  boxes 
to  a  cool,  airy  Viner}',  where  the  plants  will 
acquire  the  necessary  colour.  The  seed  should 
never  be  covered,  but  pressed  down  in  the  soil 
and  sprinkled  over  with  fine  charcoal.  Onions,  I 
should  presume,  are  now  mostly  harvested,  there- 
fore the  land  can  be  at  once  utilised  for  Cabbages, 
Lettuces,  &c.  Dig  and  manure  all  vacant  borders  or 
quarters,  laying  the  soil  up  roughly  for  the  winter. 
There  is  nothing  that  sweetens  all  soils  so  well  as 
frost,  which  appears  to  quite  alter  their  character, 
m.aking  the  stiftest  of  clays  like  a  bed  of  ashes. 
Keep  up  the  stock  of  French  Beans,  and  sow 
Fulmer's  Early  in  small  pots  for  shifting  on  to 
succeed  those  just  potted.  There  is  no  enemy  like 
thrips  for  damaging  French  Beans,  therefore 
syringe  them  in  the  morning  with  the  following 
solutton  :  Procure  one  shovelful  of  fresh  lime  and 
half  that  quantity  of  soot,  put  them  into  a  tub, 
and  pour  in  say  one  gallon  of  water ;  then  take 
an  old  broom  and  well  mix  them  together ;  then 
add  40  gallons  of  clean  soft  water.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  skim  it,  and  the  colour  will  be  like 
that  of  bitter  beer.  By  syringing  with  this  every 
morning  you  will  kill,  or  rather  drive  away,  the 
thnps,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  health  of 
the  plants. 


A  GARDEN  ON  THE  MEDITERRANEA.N 

8H0RE. 
The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the 
beautiful  villa  that  M.  Oh.  Uarnier,  the  archi- 
tect -who  designed  the  Parisian  Opera  House, 
has  built  for  himself  on  a  rocky  cliff  covered 
•with  Palms  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and  overlooking  the  Mediterranean.  The  house 
with  its  surroundings  has  quite  an  oriental  as- 
pect, and  an  admirable  feature  are  the  rocky  ter- 
races which  support  the  building,  being  furnished 
not  with  a  formally  planted  garden,  but  abound- 
ing in  an  infinite  variety  of  vegetation  all 
mingled  in  picturesque  confusion.  Date  Palms 
are  the  most  prominent  ;  they  grow  abundantly 
about  Bordighera  and  San  Remo,  andfurnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  large  quantities  of  leaves 
tliat  find  their  way  to  Rome  and  other  places  at 
Eastertide.  Olives,  Opuntias,  Figs,  and  Agaves 
are  among  the  other  plants  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, the  whole  creating  quite  an  Eastern 
picture.  Our  illustration  is  from  M.  Andre's  ex- 
cellent work  "  r.\.rt  des  Jardins." 


Eradicating    cockroaches. — Let    "  W. 

A.  S.  "  procure  some  small  pickle  bottles  or  jam 
pots,  into  which  put  a  little  treacle.  The  bottles 
or  pots  should  then  be  sunk  in  some  mould  or 
ashes  convenient  to  where  the  cockroaches  are 
most  numerous.  A  little  of  the  treacle  might  also 
he  smeared  on  the  edge  of  the  bottles  so  as  to 
allure  them  inside.  "  W.  A.  S."  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
delighted  (as  I  was)  at  finding  the  bottles  in  the 
morning  half-full  of  furious  cockroaches.  I  always 
burn  the  dead  cockroaches,  as  the  lady  who  told 
me  of  this  recipe  assured  me  if   I  killed  and  left 


them  lying  about  the  eggs  within  them  woul  d 
hatch  and  come  out  in  due  time. — Thos.  Spel- 
MAK,  Sohborough,  Kenagh. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 


New  Pitcher  plants.— At  last  the  long- 
heard-of  Nepenthes  Kajah,  which  bears  the  largest 
pitchers  of  any  known  species,  has  been  success- 
fully introduced  to  cultivation,  and  in  such  quan- 
tity that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  ever  disap- 
pearing from  our  hothouses  unless  it  proves  un- 
manageable. It  is  from  the  island  of  Borneo, 
whence  seeds  of  it  were  brought  by  Mr.  Peter 
Veitch  and  Mr.  Burbidge,  who  found  it  growing  on 
Mount  Kilu  Balu  when  travelling  for  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  From  these  seeds  plants  have 
been  raised  which  even  in  their  infancy  betoken 
liow  grand  fully  grown  plants  must  be,  the 
pitchers  being  about  1  ft.  in  length  and  hold- 
ing not  less  than  a  quart  of  water.  Tlie  colour 
of  the  young  pitchers  is  a  deep  red,  and  no  doubt 
this  colour  prevails  in  the  matured  pitchers.  Both 
a  young  plant  and  a  dried  pitcher  were  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  where  they 
excited  a  good  deal  of  interest.  The  other  new 
Pitcher  plant  is  N.  madagascarensis,  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  comes  from  Madagascar.  It  is  a 
most  attractive  plant,  the  pitchers  being  of  an 
extremely  handsome  shape,  and  stained  with  a 
blood-red  hue.  Not  the  least  remarkable  point 
aljout  it  is  the  fact  that  it  bears  pitchers  from  the 
tips  of  every  leaf,  even  in  a  small  state.  This  also 
was  exhibited. 

Phalsenopsis  at  Clapton.— Again  the  spa- 
cious houses  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery  devoted  to 
this  class  of  Orchids  will  shortly  present  one  of 
the  finest  floral  displays  imaginable,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  of  P.  Schilleriana  alone 
there  are  upwards  of  1000  flower-spikes  developed 
on  plants  occupying  one  capacious  stage.  To  over- 
look such  a  vast  assemblage  of  magnificent  bloom 
is  a  rare  treat,  and  no  doubt  the  collection  will, 
when  in  flower,  present  a  great  diversity  with  re- 
gard to  variation  both  in  size  and  colour  of  the 
bloom.  P.  amabilis  and  grandiflora  are  other  spe- 
cies represented  in  similarly  vast  quantities,  and 
all  the  plants  indicate  such  a  vigorous  healthy 
growth  with  spotless  leaves  and  healthy  succulent 
roots  that  were  it  not  for  the  miserable  examples 
often  met  with  one  would  think  that  these  Pha- 
henopsids  were  amongst  the  easiest  Orchids  pos- 
sible to  manage.  At  the  date  of  our  visit  there  had 
l5een  a  recent  importation,  comprising  some  thou- 
sands of  plants,  which  did  not  have  the  appearance 
of  newly  imported  plants,  so  faultless  were  they 
in  every  respect.  These  will  soon  re-establish  them- 
selves, and  another  season  will  no  doubt  replace 
the  plants  that  flower  this  year. 

Petunia  Mount  Beauty. — Is  this  beauti- 
ful Petunia  much  known  ?  If  not,  it  well  deserves 
to  be,  as  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  varieties  imagin- 
able. The  blossoms  are  large,  single,  and  of  a 
rich  satiny  violet-purple,  with  a  conspicuous  white 
eye.  It  is  almost  a  perpetual  flowerer,  and,  more- 
over, possesses  a  distinct  habit  of  growth  which 
renders  it  specially  adapted  for  training  to  a  sup- 
port. It  was  in  great  beauty  the  other  day  in  Mr. 
Joad's  garden,  at  Wimbledon,  in  a  house,  tlie 
rafters  of  which  were  adorned  with  a  brilliant 
variety  of  Tropicolum. 

Viburnum  plicatum.  —  Like  the  Guelder 
Rose  (V.  Opulus),  this  Viburnum  presents  by  the 
bright  and  varied  hues  of  its  foliage  an  attractive 
appearance  in  autumn.  Some  standard  plants  of 
it  in  the  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood  have  been 
effective  in  this  way  for  some  time  past,  almost 
rivalling  in  this  respect  the  rich  colouring  of  the 
Japanese  Maples,  which  at  this  season  wear  a 
brighter  garb  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

Two  rare  Vandas  are  in  flower  among  the 
Orchids  in  the  Kew  collection,  viz.,  V.  Batemani 
and  V.  Bensoni.  The  former  we  have  noticed  on  a 
previous  occasion,  some  three  months  ago,  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  is  still  in  flower,  no 
I  fewer  than  thirty-two  blooms  having  been  pro- 


duced on  one  spike,  thus  affording  a  striking 
instance  of  the  protracted  habit  of  flowering 
which  some  Orchids  possess.  The  other  species, 
V.  Bensoni,  is  a  pretty  flowered  plant,  the  colour 
of  the  sepals  being  a  soft  brown,  that  of  the  lip  a 
delicate  rosy  pink,  a  combination  of  colour  that 
is  very  harmonious  and  pleasing. 

Ceanothus  papillosus.— Among  the  many 
kinds  of  Ceanothus  at  Messrs.  Veitch's,  Coombe 
Wood  Nursery,  this  one  was  the  finest  in  bloom  a 
week  or  so  ago.  It  is  a  neat  growing  species,  having 
tiny  leaves  and  dense  small  clusters  of  rich  blue 
flowers  produced  in  great  profusion  from  every 
twig.  It  is  planted  against  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
houses,  and  though  a  little  injured  last  winter  is 
hardier  than  some  of  the  other  species.  It  has  a 
more  refined  aspect  than  some  of  the  varieties 
and  hybrids  related  to  C.  azureus. 

Passiflora  kermesina. — Those  who  require 
a  stove  climlicr  of  simple  culture,  and  one  that  is 
almost  a  perpetual  flowerer,  should  possess  this 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
plants  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  the  gar- 
den at  Oakfield,  Wimbledon,  is  a  stove,  the 
greater  part  of  the  roof  of  which  is  overhung  with 
it,  and  whenever  we  see  it  it  is  invariably  carry- 
ing a  crop  of  bloom,  sometimes  full,  at  other  times 
scant,  but  always  some.  The  rich  carmine  tint 
of  the  flowers  is  almost  unique  among  stove 
climbers. 

Rosa  polyantha. — In  addition  to  the 
myriads  of  pretty  white  flowers  which  this  Rose 
bears  in  summer,  it  produces  in  autumn  an  abund- 
ance of  tiny  red  fruits  that  hang  like  wreaths  of 
coral  midst  the  green  foliage.  At  the  Coombe 
Wood  Nursery,  a  large  plant  of  it  in  this  condi- 
tion is  highly  attractive,  as  some  of  the  shoots  are 
several  feet  in  length,  and  gracefully  spread  out 
in  all  directions,  producing  a  charming  effect. 

Muhlenbeckia  complexa  in  flower.— 

This  elegant  New  Zealand  plant  is  so  seldom  seen 
in  flower,  at  least  about  London,  that  the  circum- 
stance is  quite  worthy  of  notice.  A  fine  plant  of 
it  is  now  covered  with  tiny,  waxy,  white  flowers  in 
the  rockery  house  in  Mr.  Joad's  garden  at  Wimble- 
don. It  is  planted  high  on  the  rockery,  and  the 
long  wiry  branches  and  elegant  foliage  fall  over 
therocky  ledges  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  It  is 
a  capital  plant  for  such  a  position,  but  is  scarcely 
hardy  enough  to  plant  outside  entirely,  though  a 
large  plant  of  it  existed  in  the  open  air  at  Kew 
previous  to  the  winters  of  1879  and  1880. 

Hardy  Heaths  continue  to  cheer  our  gardens 
till  late  in  the  year.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Waterloo 
Place,  Edinburgh,  now  send  us  some  beautiful 
kinds  from  their  nursery,  among  which  Searlei,  a 
variety  of  the  common  Ling,  is  extremely  pretty, 
with  its  tiny  silvery  bells  nesthng  amidst  the 
deep  green  foliage.  E.  multiflora  is  a  bright  little 
plant,  with  dense  whorls  of  rosy-pink  flowers. 

Chinese  Primula  Meteor.- We  have  just 
seen  flowers  of  this  beautiful  variety— by  far 
the  finest  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Its 
flowers  are  not  remarkable  for  large  size,  but  the 
colour,  a  brilliant  carmine  crimson,  is  quite 
unique,  and  makes  a  fine  contrast  with  the  symme- 
trically formed  centre  of  yellow.  The  edges  are 
fringed  and  crimpled  in  a  charming  manner.  It 
was  raised  in  Mr.  Little's  garden,  Hillingdon 
Place,  Uxbridge. 

American  Mother  Apple.— We  lately  had 
a  fruit  of  tliis  Apple  from  the  young  treesin 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Fulham,  and  we  think 
it  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  all  Apples,  the  flesh 
being  of  delicate  texture  and  exquisite  in  flavour. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  very  handsomely  shaped  Apple, 
highly  coloured,  and  of  large  size.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  American  Apples  that  ripen  well  in  this 
country. 

The  autumn  tints  of  the  Pontic  Azaleas 
are  now  highly  attractive,  especially  in  the  north. 
Messrs.  Dicksons  send  us  from  their  nursery  at 
Edinburgh  some  twigs,  with  highly  coloured 
foli.age;  also  an  Indian  species  of  Vaccinium  is 
highly  coloured,  the  foliage  possessing  many  shades 
of  red. 
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Maxillaria  venusta,  as  sent  to  us  from 
Glasnuvin,  is  a  beautiful  Orchid,  liaving  largo 
ivory  white  pointed  sepals  and  a  golden  yellow 
lip.  Tlie  blossoms  are  deliciously  scented,  and 
greatly  liked  in  a  cut  state. 

Cutting  Pinks. — From  Messrs.  Dickson.s, 
Edinburgh,  come  two  pretty  Pinks,  which  they 
call  "cutting''  I'inks,  as  they  are  useful  as  cut 
flowers,  we  suppose.  Mrs.  Grieve  is  a  good  deeply- 
coloured  kind;  and  a  light  kind,  Tom  Welsh  is  also 
gooil  and  large. 

Double  Matricarias.— Messrs.  Dicksons,  of 
Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  send  us  two  forms  of 
this  now  popular  hardy  flower.  P.esidcs  the  ordinary 
type  there  is  a  variety  called  Grievei  with  larger 
blossoms.  It  grows  but  1  ft.  high.  Double  Jlatri- 
carias  flower  very  freelj'  in  autumn,  but  there  is  a 
want  of  quality  and  fragrance  in  them  which 
makes  us  (-arc  little  for  tliem. 

Potentillas  in  October.— Jlr.  G.  Jmkins 
sends  us  some  very  showy  Potentillas  from  the 
Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Birmingham.  Tliese  flowers 
are  good  in  colour,  but  very  deficient  in  form, 
owing  to  their  irregular  doubling,  so  to  say.  They 
usually  have  neither  the  ])ure  good  fonn  of  the 
single  species  nor  the  boldness  and  massivencss 
of  a  good  double  flower.  Mr.  Jenkins  says  Phloxes 
are  very  fine  now  "  from  spring  cuttings." 

Single  stocks. — Some  of  these  I  consider 
very  lovely.  By  selection  we  might  establish  a 
good  strain,  and  it  should  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
seed  growers  to  do  so.  I  have  gathered  some  to- 
day, and  they  are  excellent  in  floral  arrangements. 
The  colours  are  brilliant  and  clear,  while  the  per- 
fume is  delightful.  The  tide  of  favour  has  fairly 
set  in  for  single  flowers,  and  these  appear  to  me 
deserving  of  notice. — Pi.  I.  Jj. 

Bolbophyllum  umbellatum.— This,  from 
(ilasnevin,  is  one  of  those  queer  little  Orchids 
which  require  a  lens  almost  to  discover  their 
beauty.  When  magnified,  the  flowers  are  seen  to  be 
exquisitely  spotted  with  chocolate  on  a  pale 
ground,  and  the  tiny  lip  is  of  a  bright  violet-iiurple, 
oscillating  as  it  were  on  a  hinge.  The  flowers, 
about  half  a  dozen,  arc  produced  in  umbels  on 
slender  stems.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  very  rare  species 

Apios  tuberosa  (the  Ground  Nut)  is  a  de- 
sirable plant  for  trailing  on  a  trellis  or  a  pillar.  It 
is  neat  in  foliage,  and  during  summer  produces 
numerous  bunches  of  sweetly-scented  blossoms 
similar  to  that  of  Violets.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but 
enjoj-s  the  protection  of  an  unbcated  house.  In 
i>ne  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Lilj'  houses  at  Heatherbank, 
W^eybridge,  we  lately  saw  a  fine  plant  of  it 
clambering  over  the  supports  of  the  house  and 
hanging  vi'ry  gracefully. 

National   Auricula,    Carnation,   and 

Picotee  Societies.— The  annual  and  general 
meeting  of  these  societies  was  held  at  Soutli  Ken- 
sington on  the  11th  inst.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  Auricula  exhibition  on  April  L'."),  and  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  exhibition  on  July  L'5, 
1882,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society.  There  are  no  alterations'in  tlie  schedules, 
except  that  some  restrictionsareplaccdon  the  exhi- 
bitors of  show  Auriculas  in  the  interests  of  small 
growers.  "  Exhibitors  showing  in  the  classes  feu- 
12  and  fi  are  not  allowed  to  exhibit  in  4  and  2.'' 
The  prizes  for  seedlings  are  to  be  continued  as 
usual. 

Tomatoes  from  Canada.— Mc  saw  at  Ken- 
sington on  Tuesday  a  very  interesting  box  of  To- 
niatocs,and  anotherof  Apples,  both  packed  in  a  cu- 
rious way  in  layers  of  cells  formed  by  brown  mill- 
board. The  Apples  came  perfectly  ;  the  Tomatoes 
had  decayed  in  many  instances  ;  but  in  others, 
strange  to  say,  they  came  as  firm  and  good  as  we 
have  ever  seen  a  Tomato.  This  is  an  important 
fact.  It  may  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  fruit  at  starting  which  kept  so  firm 
and  well,  that  one  could  have  made  a  first-rate 
Tomato  salad  for  an  epicure  with  them,  and  to 
select  fruit  for  travelling  in  the  same  condition.  If 
Tomatoes  can  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  good 
condition  we  shall  have  them  selling  as  cheaply  as 
Potatoes.  The  mode  of  packing  is  very  ingenious — 


stiff  paper  boards  mechanically  fixed  to  form  cells 
just  about  big  enough  to  contain  a  fruit. 

Callirhoe  involucrata  is  an  excellent  late 
autumn-flowering  plant  for  the  rock  garden.  It  is 
of  neat,  dwarf-tufted  growth,  and  bears  a  profu- 
sion of  large  rich  magenta  blossoms,  cuji  shaped 
with  white  centres.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  at  Tottenham,  where,  at  Mr.  W?,re"s  nur- 
ser}-,  we  lately  saw  it  in  beautiful  condition. 

Dahlia  gracilis.  —  This  excellent  single 
Dahlia  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Chelsea.  It  is  the  best  habited  among  singles,  and, 
moreover,  the  foliage  is  very  pretty.  Fine  as  the 
original  species  is,  however,  it  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  Mr.  Moore.  He  has  D.  gracilis  super- 
ba  crimson  scarlet ;  there  is  also  a  yellow  variety, 
and  a  buff  or  fawn  coloured  form. — J.  DOUGLAS. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  John  Dominy.— 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Poyal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Tuesday!  last,  Mr.  Dominy,  the  well- 
known  Orchid  hybridist,  who  has  recently  retired 
from  the  employ  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  it  Sons, 
Clielsea,  after  forty-three  j'ears'  service,  was  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  M.P.,  with  a 
testimonial,  consisting  of  200  guineas  and  a 
watch  of  the  value  of  i.'50,  subscribed  by  IIG 
friends  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services  he 
has  rendered  to  horticulture  in  general,  and  to 
Orchid  growers  in  particular.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
(with  whom  the  testimonial  originated)  in  m.aking 
the  presentation  made  some  appropriate  remarks 
upon  the  value!  of  hybridisation  both  to  horti- 
culture and  botany;  he  considers  that  we  shall 
have  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  skill  of  the  hybridist 
for  new  varieties  when  the  fields  of  exploration 
have  become  exhausted.  Dr.  Masters  commented 
on  the  value  of  hybrididisation  in  relation  to 
scientific  icsearcli  in  determining  the  limits  of 
genera  and  species,  and  remarked  that  formerly 
the  botanist  looked  askance  at  the  work  of  the 
hybridist,  but  now  his  labours  are  valued. 


An  October  Nosegay.— I  recommend  pink  cliiui^ 
Rose.s  with  a  liougli  of  tluwering  Ivy. — G.  J. 

Lob«lia  syphilitica  rosea.— ilr.  F.  G.  Moore  writ- 
ing from  (ilasnevin  praises  tliispfant,  whieh  has  lately  been 
in  good  hloom  witli  liim. 

The  Cactus  Dahlia  flowers  strongly  ami  freely  in 
some  soils,  thougli  with  a  liad  name  in  these  respects  n))out 
London  ;  it  is  a  (piestion  of  putting  out  strong  ptants  early. 

Alonsoa  incisa  is  the  best  of  alf  tlie  species,  l)eing 
brighter  and  more  tlorifcrous  than  any  ;  it  also  flowers  for 
a  greater  length  of  time.  Even  now  about  London  it  is 
remarkably  gay  with  bloom  in  the  open. 


FROM  MID-NORFOLK. 

By  this  post  I  forward  a  few  of  the  flowers  now 
decorating  my  garden.  Many  flowers  supposed  to 
be  delicate  here  with  very  slight  root  protection 
have  withstood  the  last  two  winters,  and  my  gar- 
den is  by  no  means  warm.  Eucomis  punctata, 
now  in  full  bloom,  Zauschneria  californica,  just 
over.  Plumbago  Larpenta;,  Tropaiolum  speciosum, 
Jaborosa  integrifolia,  just  over.  I  may  cite  as  in- 
stances ;  [contrary,  however,  to  the  experience  of 
your  correspondent  of  North-east  Norfolk,  here 
the  foliage  of  all  deciduous  trees  except  Oaks  is 
very  scanty  this  year.  Nearly  every  Lombardy 
I'oplar  is  killed,  other  Poplars  and  Ash  trees  much 
injured,  Limes,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Elms,  boast  but 
thin  foliage.  Here  Campanula  pulla  docs  best 
under  a  north  wall ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
dwarf  white  variety  pumila.  FritillariaMcleagris  is 
so  common  in  all  the  Oxford  meads,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  Christchurch  meadows,  that  in  early 
spring  they  present  the  appearance  of  lied  Clover 
fields.  Colchicum  autumnale  is  very  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wells,  Somerset.  On  a  hill- 
side between  that  city  and  Shepton  Mallet  the 
variety  abounds.  The  wild  Tulip  is  foimd,  I  am 
told,  in  many  parts  of  Cheshire. 

It  would  be  a  kindness,  I  am  sui-e,  to  many  be- 
.sides  mo  if  you  would  point  out  the  distinction 
between  Violet  Giant,  Victoria  Regina,  and  Giant ; 
between  Empress  of  Germany   and  Blandyana  • 


between  Violets  Russian,  De  toutes  les  Saisons, 
and  Devoniensis  ;  between  White  Czar  and  the 
common  white  wild  variety ;  between  Belle  de 
Chatenay,  double  white,  and  La  Reine. — Nor- 
man. 

[We  welcome  a  new  correspondent  who  sends  a 
very  beautiful  series  of  flowers  from  the  open 
ground  cut  on  October  12.] 


Gardening  at  Normanhurst  Court.— 

JIany  tell  us  the  time  has  gone  by  for  growing 
I'eaches  on  outside  walls,  but  let  me  recommend 
those  who  say  so  to  go  to  Normanhurst,  when  I 
feel  sure  Mr.  Allen  will  at  once  dispel  from  their 
minds  such  a  notion.  On  September  19  I  there 
saw  some  grand  examples  of  Peach  culture  ;  most 
of  the  good  old  varieties  are  there  represented,  and 
many  modern  ones  also.  Well  trained  Pear  trees 
clothe  the  walls,  and  I  noticed  ComtedeLamy,  Glou 
Morceau,  Marie  Louise  bearing  full  crops  of  fine 
large  fruit,  besides  a  whole  host  of  pyramids  of  both 
Apples  and  Pears  in  the  veiy  best  state  of  health. 
In  the  kitchen  garden  department  there  is  gene- 
rally seen  walks  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the 
kitchen  cropping  jumbled  together  as  if  un- 
worthy of  attention ;  but  that  is  not  so  here. 
Among  other  things  the  break  of  Celery  astonished 
me.  Sandringham  White  is  largely  grown,  not 
over  1(!  in.  high,  but  remarkably  thick  and  well 
blanched ;  in  fact,  I  begged  two  heads  and 
brought  them  home  for  seed.  Major  Clarke's  Red 
is  also  capital.  I  also  saw  large  breadths  of 
Broccoli  of  the  leading  varieties,  and  an  extra 
good  strain  of  Brussels  Sprouts  looki  like  being 
most  useful  in  the  depth  of  winter.  I  noticed  like- 
wise full  crops  of  Parsnips  and  Carrots — the 
latter  worth  the  name  ;  and  above  all  plenty  of 
good  Parsley.  In  fact,  I  never  looked  o\er  a  more 
complete  or  better  managed  garden. — 1!.  G  t  i.i!i;i!T, 
Burijhlry. 


J.  H'.— The  books  you  name  maybe  had  at  tliis  office. 
\Vc  cannot  interfere  with  other  people's  prices. 

J.  11.  11. — See  a  mode  of  destroying  cockroaches  in  an- 
other column.  Boiling  water  kills  woodlicc,  tmt  be  carefnl 
not  to  let  it  near  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Names  of  Fruit— J'.  K.—l,  unknown  to  us  ;  a  very 
good,  delicafely-ftavoiired  Apple.  Please  send  a  few  speci- 
mens with  a  bit  of  wood  and  foliage  .also  ;  2,  Feani's  Pippin  ; 
3,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  4,  Early  Townsend  ;  5,  Cellini  Pip 

pin. II.    Wells.— Old   Nonpareil. A.  J.  H.— Cannot 

name. J.  G.  (Ipitwicfi). — .Apparently  the  P'ive  Crowned 

Pippin. Et/ilnl  Mount.— 1,   Benrr^    Rauce  ;   2,    Bcurr£ 

Die]  ;  3,  Glou  Morceau  ;  4,  Calel)asse  Bosc. 

Names  of  plants.— Snlnwnicepx.—CimicifugA  sim- 
plex, native  of  Japan. John  A.  Camjtbelt. — 1,  Cystopteris 

fragilis  (grown  strong) ;  2,  Pol3"stichum  aculeatum  var. 
lobatum  :  3,  Athyrium  Pllix  famina  fissidens.-^H*.  C-  1, 
Plntanus  occidentalis  ;  2,  P.  orientalis. T.  B.  (Black- 
burn).—\,  Polystichum  capense  ;  2,  Selaginella  Wildenovi  ; 
3,  apparently    .\splenium  Ijiserpitiifolium ;    4.    Aspidium 

falcatnni. D.  .7.— .\maryllis  Belladonna. T.  .I.  /).— 

apparently  tlie  Manna  .\sh,  Fraxinus  (irniis. —  .Vnc— 1, 

specimen  insufficient ;  2,  A.spleninm  marinnm. K.  Moty- 

ncux.—l,  Rndlieckia  Xcwniianni ;  2,  Plumbago  Larpenta? ; 
3,  .-Vsfer  longifnlius  var.  ;  4.  Euphorbia  Lathyris  ;  ,^.  Pyi-c- 

thrum  iiliginosum. Xnrntan. — ,\stcr  clcgiins.  A.  Xov,!.'- 

Anglia;  pulchellus,  Rudbeckia  Xeivmanni,  Clematis  inte- 
grifolia, Colchicum  variegatum. G.  P.— Cratregus  orien- 
talis. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

October  7  :  H.  '(V.— C.  B.— G.  J.  C— X.— H.  H.  C— X.  It. 
— W.  &  J.  B.— H.  L.  S.— F.  W.  B. 

Octobers:  F.  M.— B.  F.-T.  M.  B.— T.— U.  H.  D'O.— 
J.  M.— C.  W.  D.-J.  C.  &  Son.— Von  \'.-J.  O.  B. 

UctoberlO  :  O.  M.— C.  A.  C— R.  X.— f.  B.-H.  T.  E.— 
G.  S.  <S  Son.— G.  B.^I.  C— R.  C— Delta.-J.  S.-J.  K.~ 
,T.  \V.—¥.  S.-J.  H.  H—V,'.  B.-J.  B.  C.-P.  N.  F.— S.  A.  V. 
— S.  D.— C.  C.—\Y.  E.  O.— N.  G.-.I.  D.  H.— E.  H.— R.  D.— 
G.  W.^I.  D.— B.— R.  W.— T.  L. 

October  11 :  R.  G.— W.  R.— G.  P.— W.  O.-  W.  S.-  M.E.G. 
— ,T.  ,S.  W.-T.  B.— E.  J.-J.  G.— S.  L.— W.  H.  G.  S.  .S.— 
C.  P.— W.  H.-,T.  G.-W.  L.— .S.  L.  B.— R.  M.  R.— H.  J.  V. 
— T.  S.  W.-W.  J.  M.— T.  S.  W. 

October  12  :  Mac— G.  J.— D.  T.  F.— D.  W.— E.  W.  i.^  Sons. 
-J.  H.— T.  H.  A.  H  — O.  S.  it  .Son.— C.  H.— K.  M.— D.  J.— 
M.  F.— D.  B.  H.— \V.  C— G.  L.— D.  M.— H.  H.  C— J.  V>. 

October  13  :  A.  C.  B.— R.  M.  G.— G.  .S.  ifc  .Son.— J.  C.  C. 

J.  S.  &  Sons.—.!.  G.— R.  .7.  L.-W.  T.— B.-D.  &  Co.  2. 
O.  M. 
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•'  This  13  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natiu-e  :  change  It  rather :  but 
TuK  Art  itself  is  Katuee."— Sftatesj^eare. 


THE  LATE  GALE. 


Fhom  all  quarters  we  hear  of  disastrous  results 
arising-  from  the  gale  that  raged  on  Friday,  the 
14th.  It  did,  amongst  other  things,  irreparable 
damage  to  trees.  At  Kew  the  trees  that  suffered 
most  were  Elms,  gi-eat  numbers  of  which,  all  of 
large  size,  were  either  torn  up  by  the  roots  or 
snapped  off  near  the  base.  The  old  Elms  in  front 
of  the  herbarium  were  among  the  first  to  fall, 
and  some  of  the  trees  in  the  fine  clump  known 
as  the  "  seven  sisters "  were  broken  down  and 
the  others  dismembered.  In  fact  the  gale  was  so 
severe,  that  it  snapped  off  trees  and  limbs  every- 
where that  were  in  any  way  faulty.  A  fine 
Oriental  Plane  with  limbs  as  large  as  a  man's 
body  was  wrenched  from  the  ground  and  the 
branches  twisted  in  all  directions.  In  the  old 
arboretum  there  much  damage  was  done.  The 
fine  old  tree  of  the  Paper  Mulberry  (Broussonetia 
papyrifera)  was  broken  off  close  to  the  ground  ; 
several  fine  flowering  trees,  such  as  Mespilus 
grandiflora,  were  uprooted,  and  big  limbs  of  the 
old  Sophoras,  Willows,  and  a  host  of  other  trees 
were  also  strewn  in  all  directions.  Nor  did  the 
trees  in  the  pleasure  ground  escape  ;  the  newly 
planted  ones  in  the  arboretum  were  nearly  torn 
out  of  the  ground  ;  huge  limbs  of  Oaks,  Elms, 
Beech,  and  Lime  were  wrenched  off,  as  were  also 
some  of  the  more  spreading  arms  of  the  grand 
old  Cedars. 

At  Syon  the  storm  did  considerable  damage 
to  the  trees.  There  are  over  thirty  down  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  park,  and  as  many  more  in- 
jured, but  fortunately  they  are  nearly  all  common 
trees,  such  as  Elms,  Limes,  Beeches,  and  Poplars. 
All  the  choice  trees,  such  as  deciduous  Cypresses, 
Liquidambars,  Cedars,  Planeras,  Sophoras, 
Gleditschias,  Tulip  trees,  and  choice  Oaks,  have 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  few  branches.  One 
large  Beech  tree  in  falling  lifted  with  its  roots  a 
mass  of  earth  20  ft.  by  16  ft. 

One  of  our  correspondents  says,  "  The  havoc 
done  by  the  gale  the  other  day  is  appalling.  Roads 
are  blocked  in  many  cases  with  fallen  trees,  but 
the  chief  destruction  is  among  the  boughs.  These 
were  tossed  about  like  so  many  wisps  of  hay, 
and  in  such  profusion  as  to  give  the  idea  that  a 
gang  of  woodmen  had  been  at  work  upon  them.  I 
fancy  we  must  go  back  twenty  years  at  least  for  a 
parallel.  As  to  the  flower  garden,  more  especi- 
ally the  sub-tropical  portion  of  it,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak.  Six  degrees  of  frost  this  morning 
(17th)  has  pretty  well  settled  that  for  this 
season." 

From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  Jlr.  Jones 
writes :  "  The  storm  of  Friday  last  was  the  most 
severe  and  disastrous  to  shrubs  and  trees  that 
has  passed  over  this  district  for  many  years.  In 
the  Home  Park  (adjacent  to  the  Castle)  the 
ground  is  literally  covered  with  limbs  and 
branches  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Trees  of  all  kinds 
have  suffered,  in  many  instances  being  com- 
pletely wrecked,  but  the  greatest  havoc  has  been 
among  the  Elms,  which,  from  their  great  height, 
caught  the  full  force  of  the  gale.  In  one  avenue 
twelve  fine  old  Elm  trees  were  blown  do^vn,  and 
such  was  the  force  of  the  wind  (which  culmi- 
nated about  noon),  that  in  several  instances  full 
grown  timber  trees  were  snapped  off  level  with 
the  turf.  Altogether,  some  thirty  fine  trees  were 
blown  down,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  others 
seriously  damaged  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  Home 
Park.  These  include  Elms,  Oaks,  Limes,  Acacias, 


Chestnuts,  Spruces,  Poplars,  Mouutain  Ash, 
&o.  Nor  is  the  damage  confined  to  the  trees 
enumerated  ;  many  of  the  choicer  species  of 
slirubs  and  Coniferfe,  such  as  Cedrus  atlantica 
and  others  of  similar  spreading  habit,  have  had 
large  limbs  wrenched  off  them.'' 

At  Bury  St.  Edmunds  from  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning  of  Friday  last,  Mr.  Peter 
Grieve  wi-ites,  a  furious  gale  raged  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  day,  doing  immense  damage 
to  property  of  various  kinds,  breaking  glass, 
unrooting  buildings,  and  scattering  slates  and 
tiles  in  all  directions.  It  prostrated  many  fine 
trees  of  various  kinds  and  in  various  places,  in- 
cluding the  Botanic  Gardens.  There  a  finellorse 
Chestnut,  evidently  from  n  self-sown  seed,  grow- 
ing in  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  the  abbot's 
parlour,  is  denuded  of  some  of  its  finest  branches 
and  nearly  destroyed,  while  many  other  orna- 
mental trees  are  uprooted.  lu  a  meadow  near 
the  town,  called  the  Grindle,  a  boy  was  killed 
by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  and  another  badly  injured. 
Mr.  Hobday  says :  An  old  man,  75  years  of 
age,  who  has  worked  at  Ramsey  Abbey  from 
boyhood,  states  "  there  has  been  nothing  like  the 
gale  that  swept  across  the  Huntingdon  marshes 
for  the  last  fifty  years,"  and  certainly  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  so  much  wi'eckage 
before.  Trees  standing  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  wind  have  been  stripped  of  their  leaves 
(although  quite  green),  and  are  now  as  bare  as 
they  usually  are  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Many 
valuable  trees  have  been  disfigured  and  some 
destroyed  by  the  wind,  and  the  autiunn  flowers 
are  blown  and  twisted  about  in  all  directions. 

Mr.  Groom  writes  from  Linton  Park,  Maid- 
stone, "  The  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  October  13,  warned  us  of 
some  unusual  storm  either  of  rain  or  wind  being 
at  hand,  and  as  the  night  closed  in  the  wind 
gradually  increased  in  force,  accompanied  with 
rain,  until  on  the  moruing  of  the  14th  at  day- 
light it  was  blowing  a  complete  hurricane,  that 
gained  in  force  as  the  day  advanced.  Beginning 
south-east,  it  gradually   veered  round   to   the 
south-west,  tearing  along  the  face  of  the  slope 
here  as  if  evei-y  tree  must  go  down  before  it. 
However,  our  large  trees  stood  it  bravely,  for 
although   there    was  a   continual   crashing   of 
limbs  from  the  tall  Elms  that  abound  here,  and 
lofty  Poplars  were  snapped  in  half  like  match- 
wood, yet  no   choice   or  valuable    trees  were 
injured,  and  not  a  tree  was  blown  up  by  the 
roots.  This  I  attribute  entirely  to  having  a  good 
depth  of  soil  of  a  tolerably  adhesive  character 
resting  on  a  broken  stone  formation,  in  which 
the  trees  root  firmly.  They  may  be  blown  right 
in  half  in  the  solid  stem,  but  there  is  no  moving 
the  roots.   On  chalk  or  gravel  I  have  seen  trees 
blown  down  wholesalewithlessforce.  Hereabouts, 
not  only  the  thatch,  but  ricks  of  corn  were  com- 
pletely upset.  In  the  Apple  orchards  the  effect 
of  the  storm  was  most  disastrous,  for,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  crop,  many  large  growers  had 
barely   finished   gathering  their  early  mar'iiet 
sorts,  and  had  only  had  a  few  days'  gathering 
of  such  sorts  as  "Wellingtons,  Golden  Knobs, 
and  other  late  keeping  kinds  which  are  being 
stored  for  winter,  and  as  they  are  all  now  fit 
for  gathering   the   wind    stripped  them    from 
the   trees   in  bushels.    Most    of    the   orchards 
here  are  on  Grass,  and  that  being  now  rather 
long  saved  great  quantities  from  being  bruised, 
but   on  cultivated    soils   they  are    useless   for 
storing,  and  only  fit  for  immediate  culinary  uses, 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  cider,  at  very  reduced 
prices.  This  will  cause  gi'eat  loss  to  the  owners, 
or  rather  to  the  purchasers,  for  the  majority  of 
orchards  that  are  attached  to  farms  are  sold  by 
auction  each  season  according  to  crop ;  owing 
to  the  gathering   coming  at  a   busy  season,  far 


gather  and  clearthe  crop.  The  latter  this  year  has 
been  heavy,  prices  ruling  from  £1;5  to  £20  per 
acre  for  good  orchards,  and  some  in  good  posi- 
tions even  realise  more  money.  As  prices  have 
been  low  for  early  soft  kinds,  owners  have  been 
trusting  to  late  sorts  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
but  the  gale  has  put  a  stop  to  that,  for  in  some 
large  orchards  the  fruit  blown  down  will  reach 
to  hundreds  of  bushels.  1  may  mention  that 
Wellingtons  are  an  unusually  heavy  crop  ;  our 
own  trees  are  small  compared  with  many  in  the 
neighbourhood,  yet  they  average  from  10  to  15 
bushels  per  tree.  I  find  the  foliage  that  was  not 
stripped  off  is  very  much  bruised,  and  that  it  is 
withering  up  rather  too  rapidly  for  the  good  of 
the  tree.  The  trees,  however,  except  where  old  or 
decayed,  did  not  suffer  much,  and  I  find  that 
grafted  trees,  old  or  young,  withstood  the  gale 
well.  We  always  slightly  tie  them  to  keep  them 
from  swaying  about  too  much,  and  when  even 
old  trees  are  grafted  on  the  small  wood  they 
quickly  get  healed  over  and  stronger  at^  the 
junction  than  at  other  parts.  It  is  large  limbs 
that  when  grafted  cannot  heal  over  that  are  so 
liable  to  blow  off,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  so 
advantageous  to  graft  on  the  tops  rather  than 
close  to  the  body  of  the  trees,  that  the  process 
of  heading  trees  down  low,  as  was  formerly  the 
case,  may  be  said  to  be  quite  obsolete  here- 
abouts." 

From  Aswarby  Park,  Folkingham,  Mr.  Nisbet 
reports  that  the  wind  lifted  up  one  of  the  port- 
able pit  lights  and  landed  it  on  the  top  of  a  Oak 
tree  IG  ft.  in  height,  smashing  it  to  pieces.  I  im- 
mediatelv,  he  says,  had  all  portable  lights  nailed 
down,  and  placed  two  men  to  look  after  the 
houses  and  pits,  and  just  in  time,  for  away  went 
the  head  from  the  roof  of  the  young  mens 
rooms  and  everything  else  the  wind  could  lay 
hold  of.  From  this  time  up  to  4  o'clock  p.m. 
the  destruction  of  timber  trees  and  other  pro- 
perty was  something  alarming.  Fine  old  Oaks 
that  must  have  braved  the  storms  for  200  years 
or  more  are  very  much  disfigured  through 
having  so  many  of  their  grand  old  branches 
twisted  and  broken  off.  Old  Elm  and  Ash  trees, 
many  of  them  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  circumference,  are 
uprooted,  torn,  and  broken  off  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  ;  many  of  them  are  snapped  off  at 
from  6  ft.  to  20  ft.  from  the  ground.  Fine 
healthy  Oaks  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of 
age  are  broken  off  at  30  ft.  from  the  ground, 
some  of  them  even  at  50  ft.  from  the  ground- 
beautiful  young  trees,  straight  and  clean  m  the 
stem  as  a  fishing  rod.  The  park  and  gardens  at 
the  present  moment  seem  pictures  of  desolation. 
In  the  garden  we  have  lost  some  fine  old  trees, 
and  the  whole  place  looks  as  if  it  had  been  left 
to  itself  for  twenty  years  or  more.  About  three 
o'clock  the  gale  began  to  unroof  the  stables ; 
happily  at  this  time  the  wind  veered  round  to 
the  north-west,  and,with  the  exception  of  a  few 
yards,  which  were  stripped,  saved  the  roofs; 
windows  were  blown  out  as  if  they  had  never 
been  there.  At  the  Home  Farm  the  stacks  had 
to  be  tied  down.  At  the  village  of  Aunsby  a 
thatched  cottage  was  completely  unroofed,  and 
the  new  schools  at  Scredington  were  partly 
so  At  llemswell  the  church  roof  was  carried 
away,  and  a  large  shed  with  a  slated  roof  was 
lifted  up  entirely  and  set  down  at  some  dis- 
tance without  shifting  a  single  slate.  I  havea 
letter  from  Burley-on-the-IIill,  Oakham,  m 
which  the  losses  of  fine  old  trees  and  destruc- 
tion to  property  is  stated  to  be  very  great. 

Mr  W.  J.  Lobjoit,  writing  from  Woodlands 
Farm',  Putney,  says,  "  During  the  severe  gale  on 
Friday  we  had  one  of  our  greenhouses,  about 
70  ft.  long,  lifted  off  the  plates ;  fortunately  it 
was  a  low  built  span-roofed  house.  A  large 
lio-ht  was  blo^\Ti  off  and  sent  crashing  through 


mers  prefer  a  lump  sum,  leaving  the  buyer  to  |  the  adjoining  greenhouse.  Several  fane  young 
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fi'uit  trees  were  Hiiapped  off,  and  boughs  of  the 
larger  trees  were  strewed  over  the  ground.  Two 
fine  Ehn  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  root,  lifting 
with  tliem  a  large  amount  of  soil,  and  an  ad- 
joining lane  was  completely  blocked  by  large 
trees  falling  across  it,  one  unfortunate  carriage 
being  liemmed  in,  a  large  tree  falling  just  be- 
hind it  and  another  in  front.  We  hear  of  high 
walls  being  blown  down  and  boat  houses  car- 
ried into  the  Thames,  so  I  tliink,  considering  the 
fearful  gale  it  was,  we  escaped  pretty  well." 

From  Cothelstoue  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  writes  : 
The  gale  on  the  14th  uprooted  many  trees  and 
seriously  injured  others.  The  green  leaves  of 
some  trees  are  withered  into  tinder,  and  all 
tender  growing  plants  have  suffered  more  than 
if  they  had  been  exposed  to  10-'  of  frost.  I  hear 
that  some  of  the  beautiful  Conifers  planted  by 
Mr.  Perkins  at  Kingston  have  lost  their  leaders 
and  many  of  their  branches. 

From  Hardwicke  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
jNIr.  Fish  writes :  "  The  liackneyed  comparison  of 
a  bull  in  a  china  shop  was  as  nothing  to  the 
storm  of  the  14th  in  the  gardens.  It  seemed  to 
delight  in  wrecking  every  remnant  of  autumn 
beauty,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  this 
left,  for  though  the  Pelargoniums,  Petunias, 
and  many  other  flowers  were  washed  out,  yet 
Ageratums,  Stocks,  Marguerites,  Dahlias  (single 
and  double),  and  a  good  many  annuals  and  fine 
foliaged  plants  yet  flourished  in  great  beauty. 
Even  the  tricolor  and  other  variegated  Pelar- 
goniums seemed  to  improve  in  colour  beneath 
the  incessant  rains  and  the  kind  of  weather  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured.  Calceolarias,  too, 
were  showing  a  nice  succession  of  flower,  and 
the  garden  promised  many  sweet  and  pleasant 
gatherings,  and  mucli  floral  interest  right  into 
November.  We  have  bad  Calceolarias  here  on 
November  10,  and  tliere  is  a  delicacv  and  depth 
of  touch  and  tone  about  autumnal  or  winter 
flowers  which  they  s.ddom  reach  to  at  other 
times  or  seasons.  Of  this  season  it  mav  be  said 
all  was  joy  before  the  gale,  and  now  we  have  a 
wreck  of  withered  blooms  and  bruised  and  broken 
plants.  Anything  that  the  gale  left  alone  was 
destroyed  by  the  sharp  frost  that  followed  it  on 
Sunday  night.  It  is  pitiable  to  look  on  plants 
and  rows  of  Dahlias  so  latelv  in  full  beautv  now 
one  blackened  mass,  wh'reas  but  for  the 
gale  and  the  frost  they  might  have  bloomed 
for  weeks.  Neither  lias  the  gale  spared  other 
plants  or  shrubs.  Late  flowering  Tea  and 
China  Roses  especially  have  suffered  ship- 
wreck of  all  their  fair  promise  of  blossom,  and 
the  plants  themselves  are  much  injured.  The 
Thorns  are  very  much  stripped  of  their  fruit, 
and  Yews,  and  the  common  Barberries,  and' 
even  Hollies  have  had  their  berries  strewed 
along  the  ground.  Acorns  and  Beech  nuts  have 
come  down  in  showers,  and  all  late  ungatliered 
fruit  has  been  dashed  down,  battered,  and 
destroyed.  The  leaves  on  the  trees  are  e.xception- 
ally  fresh  and  green,  and  tbiut  they  afforded 
exceptional  purchase  power  to  the  w'ind,  which 
wrecked  more  trunks  and  branches  on  that 
account.  Oaks,  no  doubt  largely  in  consequence 
of  their  verdure,  freshness,  and  size  of  leaf,  have 
suffered  more  from  branch  splitting  than  most 
other  trees.  Poplars  have  been  thrown  down 
in  greater  quantities  than  usual,  no  doubt 
largely  owing  to  the  same  fact.  Hundreds  of 
aged  Elms  have  also  been  prostrated,  and  many 
other  trees,  including  manv  Thorns,  no  doubt 
helped  over  by  their  still  "unfallen  leaves  and 
their  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  Evergreens  seem  to  have 
passed  through  the  storm  better  than  deciduous 
trees.  They  seem  more  elastic,  and  their  bulk, 
which  increases  the  purchase  power  of  the  wind 
over  tliem,  also  spreads  it  over  a  greater  area, 
and  thus  probably  moderates  its  force  in  anv 
particular  spot.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Cedars  and 


Conifers  seem  to  liave  suffered  less  during  this 
terrible  gale  than  deciduous  trees,  though  a  few 
'■  'edars  are  wreclied,  and  many  branches  are 
wrenched  off  from  these  and  other  Conifers. 
Even  many  of  the  green  cones  are  torn  oft'  Pinus 
e.\cel.-a  and  others,  while  the  whole  garden 
and  pleasure  grounds  are  thickly  strewn  with 
I  lie  debris  of  living  and  dead  branches,  and 
leaves  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers." 

Mr.   .lames    Thomson,  Shawdon,  writes  :  In 
the    Duke  of    Northumberland's  park   at  Aln- 
wick the  number  of  tine  trees  levelled  to  the 
ground  is  very  great.  A  row  of  lofty  Beeches 
that  formed  a  background  to  the  flower  garden 
has  nearly  all  been    blown  down   or   broken  ; 
(jne  of  them  fell  over  the  end  of  the  large  con- 
servatory, doing  damage,  it  is  said,  to  the  extent 
of  several  hundred  pounds.  At  Eslington  Park, 
in  the  Vale  of  Whittingham,  two-thirds  of  the 
fine  trees  are  either  blown  down  or  denuded  of 
their  branches ;  a  cow  that  had  taken  shelter 
below  a  large  tree  was  killed  by  it  falling  upon 
her.  In  the  extensive  park  of  Chillingham  (the 
home  of  the  wUd  cattle)  the  destruction  of  many 
fine  Firs  in  which  the  herons  buUt  their  nests 
is   complete.    Around    nearly    every    residence 
in  this  part  of  Northumberland  there  is    no- 
thing to    be   heard  but   the  saw  and  the  axe 
clearing  fallen  trees  from  the  carriage  drives  or 
walks.  Around  Shawdon,  trees  that  have  stood 
at  least  the  storms  of  a  century  and  a  half  are 
laid  flat  upon  the  ground.  In  flower  and  kitchen 
gardens  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  cyclone, 
Apple    trees    and  ornamental  shrubs  have  in 
many  cases  been  torn  up.  In  many  orchards  the 
Apples  were  still  upon  the  trees,  and  where  this 
was  the  case  they  have  all  been  blown   off.  In 
this  di.strict,  fortunately,  the  galecamefrom  the 
north,  and  in  kitchen  gardens  with  a  high  south 
wall  this  was  a  great  protection.  The  late  Pears 
upon  our  south  wall  were  still  upon  the  trees, 
and  very  few  of  them  were  blown  off.  We  have 
had  local  storms  that  have  done  great  damage  to 
growing  timber,but  we  haveno  record  of  such  gene- 
ral destruction  to  trees  and  gardens  as  happened 
on    this    occasion.     There    is    this   consolation 
amidst  the  wreck,  viz.,  that  Nature  in  time  ef- 
faces all  traces  of  the  ruin  she  creates.  I  can 
well  remember  the   desolation   caused   by   the 
great  flood  of  1&2'.)  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
when  many  of  the  most  romantic  straths  and 
glens  were  left  almost  treeless.  To-day  they  are 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  It  wUl,  however,  take 
a  generation  to  rear  up  timber  equal  to  manv  of 
the  noble  trees  destroyed  by  this  storm. 

Mr.  Dennis  says,  amongst  the  trees  blown 
down  about  Dorking  maj'  be  enumerated  Oak, 
Elm,  Beech,  Fir,  &c.,  some  of  which  measured 
from  -2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  butt  and 
perfectly  sound.  Newly  planted  trees  suffered 
severely,  thus  showing  the  necessity  for  securely 
tying  or  staking  them,  a  work  so  often  ne- 
glected. 


NOTES  AND  READINGS. 


A  GEN'Ti.EMAN  much  interested  in  tree  planting 
has  been  extolling  to  us  the  merits  of  a  new 
transplanting  machine,  which  makes  one  desirous 
to  hear  and  see  more  of  it.  Some  things  are 
claimed  for  it  that  we  should  like  to  be  assured 
of.  The  machine  is  described  as  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  gigantic  pitchfork,  the  prongs  of 
which  are  thrustunderthe  roots  of  the  tree,  which 
is  then  simply  levered  out  of  the  ground  by  main 
force,  the  tap  and  other  strong  roots  being  severed 
at  one  wrench — rather  a  summary  method,  it 
must  be  admitted,  and  open  to  some  objections, 
we  fear.  I  see  a  writer  elsewhere  corroborates 
much  that  my  informant  asserted,  stating  that 
a  tree  10  ft.  to  1-' ft.  high  can  be  raised  out  of  the 


ground  in  two  minutes,  with  the  maximum  pro- 
portion of  roots  and  a  ball  of  soil  as  clean  and 
entire  as  if  it  bad  been  cast  in  a  mouid.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  had  seen  only  one  fork  in 
operation,  which  he  says  "  lifts  moderate-sized 
bu.-hes  out  of  the  ground  as  easily  as  a  man 
lifts  a  root  of  Potatoes  or  a  Cabbage  plant  with 
a  spade  or  a  fork,"  and  he  is  assured  that  two 
forks  will  lift  nearly  a  ton,  earth  and  tree,  out 
of  the  ground,  and  quite  easily.  As  it  requires  a 
one-horse  power  to  snap  a  strong  root,  such  a  feat 
performed  by  a  few  men  with  two  forks  must  be 
regarded  as  little  short  of  wonderful.  The  idta 
is  a  practical  one,  however,  and  we  hope  to  hear 
more  of  it,  and  that  all  that  is  claimed  for  the 
new  invention  is  true. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor,  writing  in  the  -^gri- 
ciiltural  (iazette  on  the  Champion  Potato,  says 
it  is  unfit  for  deep  and  rich  soils,  on  which  it  i.s 
not  productive,  but  that  "  in  its  suitability  to 
poor  and  thin  soils  it  may  be  almost  character- 
ised as  a  new  food-producing  plant."  Its  vitality 
is  so  great  that  it  will  produce  abundantly  in 
soils  that  would  starve  more  delicate  kinds.  It.s 
enormous  root  power,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  will 
enable  it  fully  to  established  itself  on  soils 
where  Potatoes  of  other  kinds  would  be  dried 
up  before  a  plant  could  be  formed  large  enough 
to  yield  a  useful  return.  A  Potato  that  will 
produce  best  and  most  abundantly  in  a  poor 
soil,  and  at  the  same  time  resist  desease,  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  boon  by  cultivators, 
and  that  Mr.  Taylor's  statements  are  applicable 
to  the  Champion,  those  who  have  had  experience 
of  it  under  different  conditions  of  culture  can 
testify.  The  crops  of  the  Champion  produced  in 
poor  and  in  sandy  soils  are  this  year  said  to  be 
wonderfully  fine  ;  no  disease  is  found  amongst 
them ;  while,  on  the  other  liand,  exce.ssively 
luxuriant  crops  in  strong  soils  are  disappointing. 
• 

By  the  way,  both  fungolog'ists  and  practical 
men  are  puzzled  this  season  to  account  for  the 
comparative  absence  of  disease  amongst  Pota- 
toes. The  condition  of  things  is  said  to  be  ab- 
normal. Two  months  ago  or  more  when  the 
weather  broke  up  it  was  predicted  we  might 
expect  the  disease  to  manifest  itself  as  usual,  yet 
after  a  long  period  of  bad  weather,  which  has 
worked  more  destruction  to  the  grain  harvest 
than  anyone  of  the  present  generation  remem- 
bers, we  have  a  good  sound  Potato  crop — in 
some  cases,  indeed,  little  or  no  disease  whatever. 
Potatoes  are  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  farmers 
are  already  complaining  that  crops  are  too  good 
to  pay.  In  Scotland  the  season  has  been  cold 
and  unfavourable  all  tlirough,  and  the  autumn 
wet  and  cold  ;  but  Potatoes  are  good,  and  re- 
tailers are  selling  them  at  Od.  per  peck.  Planting 
time  was  dry  and  favourable  for  operations  as  a 
rule,  and  during  the  growing  season  the  crops 
had  a  spell  of  seasonable  weather  which  may 
have  hardened  the  tissues  of  the  plant ;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  present  state  of  the  crop  is 
an  enigma. 


Upon  the  whole,  it  has  not  been  a  bad  garden 
year  ;  both  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  have  been 
good  and  plentiful,  and  even  the  farmer  has  not 
so  much  reason  as  usual  to  complain,  except  in  re- 
gard to  the  Corn  crops.  It  is  an  ominous  circum- 
stance in  regai-dto  the  last  that  competent  autho- 
rities suggest  that  the  hitherto  estimated  "  ave- 
rage "  of  English  Corn  crops  should  be  lowered. 
The  standard  average  production  per  acre  hi- 
therto regarded  as  just  is  no  louger  realised,  and 
as  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  worse  farming,  it 
must  be  put  down  to  unfavourable  climatal 
influences.  There  have  been  periods  of  bad  wea- 
ther before,  no  doubt,  and  the  expectation  is 
that  a  better  time  will  come  again ;  but  the  ill 
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effects  of  the  succession  of  bad  seasons  we  have 
experienced  appear  to  be  unusually  well  marked 
upon  vegetation.  Woodmen   have  noticed  these 
upon  the  trees  of  the  forest  in  their  growth  and 
productiveness,  and  gardeners  have  noted  them 
upon  their  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,   &c. ;  while 
observant  agriculturists  say  that  the  herbage  of 
the  fields  has  in  some  instances  deteriorated,  the 
stronger  and  coarser  Grasses  usurping  the  place 
of  the  weaker  and   finer  varieties   to   such   an 
extent,  as  to  in  some  degree  affect  the  quality  of 
the  hay  crops.  Speaking  on  this  topic,  Mr.  West- 
laud  states  mthe  Florist  thatthe  Apple  orchards 
in  Worcestershire   have  in  numerous  instances 
been  seriously  crippled,  and  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  permanent  injury,  and  similar  accounts 
have  been  f urnislied  from  various  other  parts  of 
the  country  regarding  different  species  of  fruit 
trees  and  bushes.  For  the  next  few  years  to  come 
careful  pruning  and  the  removal  of  dead  and 
enfeebled  branches  will  be  a  duty  requiring  dis- 
crimination and  skill,  and  nourishing  culture  will 
be  required  by  the  roots  as  well.  It  would  appear 
from  an  article,  published  lately  in  one  of  the 
monthly   magazines,   on   the   subject   of  cider, 
that  the  orchard  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  the 
southern   counties    is    still    in    an    exceedingly 
primitive   condition.  The  farmer,  it   is   stated, 
"  devotes  very  little  attention  to  bis  trees,   save 
when  the   gathering  season  comes   round,  and 
general  inattention  and  unskilful  pruningcannot 
but  make  a  serious  difference  in   his  hnancial 
returns."   The   only   pruning  the   cider  Apple 
gi'ower  bestows  upon  his  trees  consists,  it  seems, 
in  the  destruction  done  to  the  branches  l)y  beat- 
ing the  Apples  down  with  poles.  There  is  force, 
therefore,  in  Mr.  Westland's  remarks  that  if  the 
Apple  growers  in  the  south  wish  to   compete 
successfully  with  foreign  growers  it  can  only  be 
by  means  of  more  skilful  cultivation. 


The  long-shoot  system  of  renovating  ex- 
hausted Vines  has  now  filtered  through  most 
of  the  papers,  and  gardeners  are  beginning-  to 
ask  what  it  means.  The  reply  might  be  fur- 
nished in  the  words  of  a  noteworthy  Grape 
grower  who  was  appealed  to  on  the  subject.  He 
said,  "  There  is  nothing  in  it ;  nothing  at  all." 
The  long-shoot  method  may  be  very  shortly 
summed  up.  Supposing  we  have  an  exhausted 
Vine  with  four  shoots  upon  it  to  deal  with,  we 
are  told  to  cut  three  of  the  shoots  off  and  permit 
the  fourth  one  to  extend  as  much  as  the  four 
put  together.  How  this  process  is  going  to 
increase  the  vigour  of  the  Vine  in  the  aggregate 
is  a  puzzle  for  those  to  explain  who  advocate  it, 
but  to  the  ordinary  comprehension  it  is  not 
apparent.  It  is  not  a  new  discovery  that  by 
allowing  one  strong  rod  to  grow  upon  a  Vine 
we  can  get  perhaps  a  few  larger  and  looser 
bunches,  but  we  do  not  get  a  greater  quantity  of 
fruit.  If  we  have  twenty  Vines  in  a  vinery  and 
allow  all  an  equal  amount  of  space,  and  occupy 
it  fully,  it  is  impossible  to  increase  the  same  by 
any  mere  mode  of  training  the  shoots,  and  those 
who  adopt  the  long-shoot  system  of  renovation 
will  find  this  out  in  the  course  of  their  ex- 
perience. Of  course  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
extend  the  leafage  of  the  Vine  in  order  to 
restore  vigour,  bnt  the  ordinary  spur  system  of 
training  presents  every  desired  facility  for 
accomplishing  that  end,  provided  excessive 
cropping  is  avoided  at  the  same  time.  With 
regard  to  the  particular  case  of  renovation 
which  Grape  growers  have  been  asked  to  reflect 
upon,  what  most  cultivators  are  asking  is  how 
Vines  starting  under  the  best  auspices  and 
management,  and  still  in  their  very  boyhood,  so 
to  speak,  became  exhausted  so  soon,  and  came 
to  require  restorative  measures  of  such  an 
energetic  kind.  Such  cases  of  exhaustion  are  far 
from  uncommon  under  certain  descriptions  of 


culture,  and  what  would  be  most   instructive 
to  everyone  to  know  would  be  not  the  means 
proposed  to   rejuvenate    them,   but  the   cau.se 
of  their  failure.  Other  questions  suggest  them- 
selves   also.     If    every  third    or  fourth    spur 
is    allowed    to    extend    "  almost    across    tlie 
house,"  one  is   tempted  to   ask  what  becomes 
of  the  other  Vines,  as  it  is  plain  that  two  or 
three   Vines   will   in  this   way   fill  the  whole 
space.  Are  the  extra  Vines  removed  to  uialie 
room  for  the  long  shoots,  or  are  their  interests 
sacrificed  in  tlie  meantime  ?  Evidently  there  is 
more  behind  on  the  same  subject  that  needs  to 
be  told.  Any  grower  can  readily  comprehend 
how  (where  space   is  no  object)  extraordinary 
vigour  can  be  got  up  iu  Vines  by  means  of  ex- 
tension, the  merits  of  which  have  been  advocated 
sufficiently  in  The  Garden  for  years  back,  but 
how  is  the  long-shoot  system  of  renovation  to 
be  put  in  practice  in  a  Vinery  where  the  Vines 
are  perhaps  less  than  3  ft.  asunder,  and  do  all 
equal  justice  ?  We  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
long  shoots  are  led  away  horizontally  "  across  " 
the   house   at  right   angles  to  the  main  rods. 
This  being  so,  where  is  room  to  be  found  for  a 
long  cane    from    every   third   or   fourth    spur 
on  each  Vine  in  a  house  from  1-5  ft.  or  20  ft. 
wide,  and  containing,  may  be,  twenty  or  thirty 
Vines,  or  even  half  that   number  ?  A  rod  from 
every  fourth  spur  means  four  or  five  rods  from 
each   Vine,   and  if  they  are  taken  away  right 
"across  the  roof,"  the   least  number   of  Vines 
(ten)  gives  us  forty  rods  and  a  lateral  develop- 
ment of  about  6  in.  for  each.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion I  have  arrived  at  in  trying  to  reduce  this 
renovation  scheme  to  intelligible  and  methodical 
practice,  and  I  leave  it  to  others  to  elucidate 
further.  PEHEGaiNE. 


turned  out  of  doors  in  May,  and  most  of  them 
sent  up  strong  stems  and  bloomed  again  in  Sep- 
tember. This  year  these  same  bulbs  have  all  but 
failed  to  flower.  Is  it  necessary  to  buy  every 
autumn  as  in  the  case  of  Hyacinths  ?—F.  L. 
BonECHlEB,   Great  Crosby,  Liverpool. 
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LILIES  IN  POTS. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  "  R.  D.'s  "  remarks 
(p.  381)  about  Lilies  in  pots,  and  hoi^e  they  may 
induce  many  to  take  in  hand  these  beautiful 
fiowers  and  grow  them  in  that  way.  At  this  time 
of  year  I  alwajs  endeavour  to  persuade  my  friends 
to  buy  a  few  Lily  bulhs  for  pot  culture,  but,  al- 
though they  see  the  success  I  have  with  mine,  they 
never  adopt  my  advice.  I  always,  with  one  excep- 
tion, repot  in  autumn  when  the  stems  die  down, 
at  which  time  experience  shows  that  the  bulbs 
are  as  much  at  rest  as  ever  they  are.  A  change  of 
soil  is  given,  the  bulbs  are  placed  in  smaller  pots, 
and  care  is  taken  to  entirely  cover  the  bulbs  with 
clean  dry  sand ;  the  pots  are  then  plunged  in  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  iu  a  cold  frame  till  growth  appears  in 
the  spring  ;  they  are  then  shifted  into  their  bloom- 
ing pots,  which  are  in  size  proportionate  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  bulbs.  Plenty  of  room 
is  loft  for  top-dressing  and  watering,  and  they 
are  placed  on  a  thick  bodof  coal-ashes,  where  only 
the  morning  sun  reaches  them.  Here  they  remain, 
well  attended  to  in  the  shape  of  top-dressings  of 
cow  manure,  plentiful  waterings  with  soot  water, 
and  deluges  of  clean  rain-water  overhead,  till  the 
first  flowers  show  colour,  which  on  account  of 
their  position  is  not  till  September.  They  are  then 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  dwarf,  sturdy  plants, 
free  from  insects.  The  exception  to  annual  pot- 
ting is  a  bulb  of  speciosum  roseum,  which  I 
bought  in  the  autumn  of  1878.  It  bloomed  well 
in  1879,  and  was  then  potted  into  a  10-in.  pot, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since  with  an  annual 
top-dressing.  This  autumn  it  bore  forty-one  mag- 
nificent flowers.  I  grow  the  three  varieties  of  spe- 
ciosum mentioned  by  "  R.  D."  and  they  neverfail  to 
flower  magnificently  in  September  and  October.  I 
find  them  invaluable  during  these  two  months,  as 
Chrysanthemums  are  not  in,  and  the  summer  zonal 
Pelargoniums  aregettingexhausted.  Liliumlongi- 
florum  I  never  can  get  to  do  well  the  second  year. 
Last  year  bulbs  bought  the  previous  autumn 
and  slightly  forced  flowpred  grandly  ;  they  were 


The  chaste  and  fragrant  blossoms   of  this  plant 
are  welcomed   by  everyone,  a  tact  which  leads  to 
its  being  forced  much  earlier  than  formerly,  its 
time  of  flowering  being  thereby   lengthened  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  possible  to  have  a  constant  supply  from 
about  the  middle  of  December,  or  at  all  events  by 
Christmas,  until  the  plant   flowers  naturally  out 
of  doors  in  spring.  Lily  of  the  Valley  imported  for 
forcing  consists  of  two  distinct  kinds,  viz.,  a  large 
shallow  flowered   variety,  principally   from    Ger- 
many, in  the  form  of  single  crowns,  and  a  smaller 
more  contracted  flowering  sort,  mostly  from  Hol- 
land,  in  masses  or  clumps.  To  have  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  in  flower  very  early  single  eyes  or  crowns 
are  to  be  preferred  to  clumps,   for  though  there 
may  be   a  few  in   each  clump  well  ripened,  yet 
many  will  be  immature  and  accordingly  refuse  to 
start  ;    whereas,   later   in   the   season  they   will 
flower  beautifully  and  are  then  in  many  respects 
preferable  to   single   crowns,    not  the   least  im- 
portant item  being  the  superiority  of  the  foliage, 
thereby  showing  off  the  flowers  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Pot  those  for  flowering  first  as  soon  as 
received,   probably  about  the   early  part  of  No- 
vember, and  if  they  start   freely  they   will  be  in 
plenty  of  time  to  flower  at  Christmas.  In  potting 
put  20  crowns  in  a  6-in.  pot,  and  as  the  roots  do 
not  start  before  flowering,  it  matters  little  what 
kind  of  soil  they  are  put  into  provided  it  be  mo- 
derately fine,  so  as  to  work  among  the  roots.  About 
^  in.  of  the  crown  should  be  left  visible  above 
the  soil,  which  should  be  made  tolerably  firm,  and 
when  this  is  done  place  them  under  the  stage  in  a 
house  in  which  the  temperature  is  not  less  than 
60°.  After  remaining  there  a  few  days  plunge 
them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  from  80°  to   90°,  and 
cover  up  the  crowns  to  exclude  the  light,  and  to 
keep  them  always  moist.  Moss  is  often  used  for 
covering,  but  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose as  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  with  which,  after  being 
plunged,  they  may   be  covered  to  the  depth  of 
2  in.  When  this  is  done  give  all  a  thorough  water- 
ing  with   a  rosed  watering-can  to  settle  every- 
thing in  its  place  ;  indeed,  they  must  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  become  dry  from  the  time  they  are 
potted  till  they  flower.  One  of  the  best  places  in 
which  to  force  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  in  close 
bottom-heated  cases,  such  as  are  used  for  propa- 
gating stove  plants.  There  they  may  be  plunged, 
covered    with    fibre,    and    the    lights    put     on, 
the   latter    being    of    great  service    in    drawing 
up  the   spikes   of   flowers,  which   are  apt  early 
in    the    season    to     come     short    and    stunted. 
Just  before  the  buds  open  take  ofE  the  lights,  but 
do  not  disturb  the  pots   until  the  blossoms  are 
expanded,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  cooler 
and  dryer  quarters. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  first  batch  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  start,  and  for  that  it  is  best  to 
be  prepared  ;  as  a  rule,  if  a  fortnight  passes  witli- 
out  any  sign  of  pushing  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  will  not  do  so,  therefore  remove 
them,  and  fill  their  place  with  others.  Do  not 
throw  away  any  thus  treated,  nor  those  that  have 
done  flowering,  but  place  them  in  a  frame  se- 
cure from  frost  till  spring,  and  then  if  it 
is  desired  to  grow  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns 
equal  to  those  imported  proceed  in  this  way  : 
Choose  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  loamy  rather 
than  a  sandy  character,  trench  it,  and  in- 
corporate with  it  at  the  same  time  a  moderate 
quantity  of  manure.  The  Lilies  may  then  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  in  rows  1  ft. 
apart  and  3  in.  asunder  in  the  row.  During  the 
summer  they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  mulch- 
ing of  decayed  leaves,  and  by  being  watered  oc- 
casionally the  first  season.  Thus  treated,  they  will 
flower  a  little  the  following  spring,  and  improve 
with  each  succeeding  year,  but  where  required  for 
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forcing  they  must  be  allowed  to  remain  at  least 
three  years  before  being  taken  up,  by  which  time 
the  ground  will  be  full  of  plump  sturdy  crowns. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  delights  in  a  cool,  moist 
situation,  but  where  required  for  early  forcing  it 
is  better  to  grow  it  in  a  drj'er  spot,  as  it  then  gets 
more  thoroughly  ripened  off.  Thus  treated,  I  have 
had  crowns  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  the  im- 
ported ones,  and  for  forcing  purposes  not  one 
whit  behind  them. 

Another  method  is  to  grow  them  entirely  in 
pots,  and  in  this  way  they  make  grand  masses 
with  but  little  attention.  The  best  time  to  pot 
them  is  as  soon  as  their  iJowering  season  is  over. 
They  should  then  be  plunged  out-of-doors,  but 
although  they  may  be  assisted  into  flower  with  a 
little  heat,  yet  they  do  not  force  readily  very 
early  in  the  season.  T.  H.  P. 


The  Garland  flower  (Hedychium). — Any 
who  wish  to  grow  this  beautiful  flower  neednot 
despair  of  doing  so  because  they  cannot  give  it 
the  warm  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Muore. 
■We  have  a  small  plant  of  it  that  was  grown  in  a 
Vinery  till  about  May,  when  it  was  placed  in  a 
Peach  house,  w-here  the  ventilators  were  open 
night  and  day  all  the  summer.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  September  it  was  moved  to  a  greenhouse, 
where  it  bloomed  fairly  well.  It  should,  however, 
be  put  in  the  least  airy  corner,  and  carefully 
shaded  from  the  sun,  as  the  blooms  are  delicate. — 
K.  J.,  Cuchjlcld. 

Bougainvillea  glabra.—"  C.  L."(p.  382)  will 
succeed  with  this  in  a  cool  or  slightly  warm  green- 
house.In  proof  of  this  aplant  of  it  growing  here  in  the 
greenhouse  in  a  narrow  border  between  the  front 
■wall  and  the  pathway  was  subjected,  during  the 
severe  weather  of  last  January,  to  a  temperature 
of  40°  and  on  several  occasions  to  36°,  yet  it  has 
been  all  that  could  be  desired  as  regards  health 
and  profuse  bloom.  It  covers  a  roof  area  of  180 
square  feet,  and  is  now  well  furnished  with  flowers 
on  shoots,  several  feet  in  length,  this  being 
the  second  time  of  blooming  this  year.  The 
first  was  in  June  and  throughout  July.  If  the 
young  wood  is  well  ripened  and  water  reasonably 
■withheld  from  the  roots  through  December  and 
January,  this  plant  will  resist  with  impunity  a  low 
temperature. — G.  T.  Da'VVSON. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots. — Any  speci 
mens  intended  for  conservatory  decoration  should 
be  housed  at  once,  if  not  already  done.  The  recent 
moist  weather  has  done  much  towards  clotliing 
the  plants  with  good  foliage,  provided,  of  course, 
thatjthey  have  had  due  attention.  The  Chrysanthe- 
mum soon  shows  by  the  decay  of  the  foliage  if 
it  has  had  to  suffer  from  neglect.  The  best  place 
in  which  to  flower  plants  in  pots  is  an  open  and 
airy  greenhouse.  Heat  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
unless  the  plants  have  become  retarded  and  it  is 
desirable  to  push  them  on  into  flower.  What  is 
simply  required  is  protection  from  frost,  and  by 
shutting  up  the  house  early  on  an  afternoon  when 
frost  impends,  there  will  be  sufficient  warmth  to 
carry  the  plants  safely  through  the  night.  As  the 
buds  swell  and  show  signs  of  expanding,  some 
liquid  manure  should  be  given  twice  a  week,  but 
discontinued  ■when  they  open.  A  genial  warmth  is 
of  great  assistance  in  prolonging  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum bloom,  and  if  it  cannot  be  .secured  by  solar 
means,  a  little  artificial  heat  should  be  used, 
especially  if  the  collection  contains  some  of  the 
late  flowering  Japanese  varieties. — R.  D. 

Coleus  Crimson  Velvet.— There  appears 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  the  Coleus,  and  the  one  that  heads  this  para- 
graph is  a  new  type  of  a  very  distinct  character. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cooling,  at  the  Mile 
Ash  Nurseries,  Derby,  and  will  be  distributed  in 
May  next.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  briglit  crim- 
son, shaded  with  a  rich  deep  velvety  crimson, 
■which  imparts  to  the  foliage  a  singularly  soft  and 
elegant  appearance.  The  habit  is  very  free  and 
compact.  It  has  been  gi'own  by  the  side  of  all  the 
best  new  types,  and  has  shown  in  a  remarkable 
degree  its  peculiar  distinctness  of  character.  For 
general  decorative,  and  also  for  exhibition,  pur- 
poses  this  variety  promises    to    be   particularly 


serviceable.  The  Coleus  has  become  a  leading  ex- 
hibition plant,  and  as  collections  are  generally 
pretty  ■well  grown,  it  often  happens  that  distinct- 
ness has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  obtaining  the 
highest  award.  Mr.  Cooling's  new  variety  promises 
to  make  a  handsome  pyramidal  growth — the  most 
approved  form,  to  my  mind,  that  specimen  Coleuses 
for  exhibition  can  take. — Pi.  D. 

WhiteLapageria.— Iseeanenquii-y(p.3fi8) 

as  to  whether  this  lias  been  tried  out-of-doors  and 
with  what  results.  In  the  spring  of  1878  Messrs. 
James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries, 
Chester,  planted  out  side  by  side  against  the  wall 
of  a  stove  facing  the  south-west  a  small  plant  each 
of  the  red  and  white  kinds.  The  ensuing  winter, 
viz.,  that  of  1878  and  1879,  was  a  severe  one,  and 
the  red  form  succumbed ;  tlie  white  variety,  how- 
ever, in  June,  1879,  began  to  push  a  shoot  from 
beneath  the  surface  and  promised  well.  The  house, 
however,  being  destined  for  repairs,  and  the  wall 
against  which  it  was  planted  having  to  be  partially 
removed,  the  plant  received  injuries  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  Of  course,  such  treatment  was 
anything  but  a  fair  test  of  its  hardiness;  still,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  -n'ould  succeed 
if  good  strong  plants  were  put  out  early  and  given 
fair  play.  The  plants  of  which  I  speak  were  only 
protected  by  a  handful  of  hay  during  winter. —  E 
Jenkins. 

Braheaspecies.- Itisevidentthaf'II.H.V." 
(p.  382)  is  acquainted  with  B.  filifera  from  his 
speaking  of  this  unnamed  plant  of  his  as  being 
better  than  that  species ;  yet  had  he  not  mentioned 
this  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  call  his  plant 
B.  filifera,  the  long  thread-like  fibres,  the  bright 
green  of  the  leaves,  and  its  vigorous  habit  being 
exactly  the  character  of  this  plant,  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  do  not  belong  to  any  other  North 
American  Palm.  Is  "  H.  H.  V."  certain  that  he  has 
not  got  a  healthy,  ^^gorous  plant  of  what  is  not 
untrequently  met  with  in  a  weak  and  sickly  con- 
dition ? — a  condition  which  is  the  result  of  grow- 
ing the  plant  in  too  high  a  temperature  instead  of 
treating  it  as  "  H.  H.  V."  has  treated  his  plant. 
Whatever  this  particular  plant  may  be  I  shall  be 
interested  to  hear  more  of  it,  and  shall  be  much 
obliged  to"  H.H.  V."  if  he  ■would  kindly  send  a 
seed  or  a  leaf  to  the  office  of  this  paper,  ■nith  a 
view  to  determine  the  name.  The  only  species  of 
Palms  mentioned  in  Dr.  Gray's  "Flora  of  the  United 
States  "  as  being  natives  of  that  country  are  the 
Sabals — S.  Palmetto,  the  Cabbage  Palmetto; 
S.  Adansoni,  the  dwarf  Palmetto ;  and  S.  serru- 
lata,  the  saw  Palmetto,  which  are  natives  of  the  east 
coast  from  Florida  to  N.  Carolina ;  and  Chamaerops 
hystrix,  the  blue  Palmetto,  also  found  in  these 
regions.  The  species  found  on  the  other  side  of  the 
northern  continent  are  Brahea  filifera  (now  re- 
named Washingtoniafilifera  by  Wendland),anative 
of  the  northern  part  of  Lower  California,  but  to  be 
found  in  a  cultivated  state  as  far  north  as  San 
Francisco ;  Erythea  (Brahea)  edulis  and  E. 
armata,  both  of  which  are  casil_v  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  their  lacking  the  long  thread- 
like filaments,  so  conspicuous  a  character  in  that 
species,  and  by  their  shorter,  more  stunted  appear- 
ance. E.  armata  is  still  more  distinct  bj'its  possess- 
ing spiny  leaf-petioles.  Both  these  Erytheas  are 
found  in  Lo^n-cr  California,  E.  edulis  extending  to 
Guadaloupe  Island.  These  are  the  only  Palms  ad- 
mitted as  indigenous  members  of  the  N.American 
flora,  and  it  will  bo  evident  to  "  H.  H.  V."  that 
his  ijlant  agrees  witli  none  of  these  except  B.fili. 
f  era. —  B. 

Passiflora  kermesina. — I  was  pleased  to 
see  attention  called  (p.  187)  to  this  exceedingly 
pretty  climbing  plant,  which  was  introduced  so 
long  ago  as  1831,  but  which  is  not,  I  think,  so 
generally  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  requires 
a  stove  temperature,  and  when  planted  out  in 
such  a  structure  does  not  always  grow  so  freely 
as  some  of  the  other  I'assifloras,  more  particu- 
larly if  growing  upon  its  own  roots.  It,  however, 
succeeds  admirably  when  grafted  upon  the  hardy 
blue  species  (P.  coenilea),  and  when  planted  in 
suitable  soil  and  in  a  favourable  situation, 
speedily  covers  the  roof  of  even  a  large  structure, 
and  a  more  beautiful  climbing  plant  could  not  be 


desired.  The  individual  blooms  do  not  last  long, 
but  there  is  a  perpetual  succession  of  them,  as 
each  shoot  produces  a  bioom  at  nearly  every  point. 
The  plant  is,  therefore,  always  more  or  less  in 
flower,  unless  it  be  during  a  short  period  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  it  is  comparatively  at  rest. 
Then  it  is  advisable  to  trim  and  regulate  the 
growth,  remo%ing  dead  or  superfluous  wood,  &c. 
It  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary  light  rich  soil. 
In  grafting,  the  operation  should  be  performed 
near  the  ground,  so  that  when  planted  out  the 
union  may  be  close  to  or  slightly  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  when  the  scion  will  in  time  emit 
roots  into  it  as  well  as  the  stock.  The  stem  of  the 
latter  will  generally  be  found  to  increase  in  girth 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  scion  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  I  have  known  a  grafted  plant 
to  remain  in  an  exceedingly  healthy  condition 
for  more  than  twenty  years. — P.  Grieve. 

Single  Balsams  made  double.— When  in 
India  I  sowed  some  acclimatised  seed  of  a  double 
Balsam  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  the  rainy  season,  and  planted  out  in  pots 
containing  rich  earth.  Aided  by  the  damp  atmo- 
sphere and  rich  manure,  each  plant  grew  into  a 
luxuriant  bush,  but  all  the  flowers  were  quite 
single.  Observing  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage,  I 
surmised  that  all  the  vigour  had  been  drawn  into 
the  branches  and  foliage,  and  so  I  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  cutting  off  the  branches  and  picking 
off  the  flowers  and  flower-buds  in  order  to  allow 
the  plant  to  throw  out  new  foliage  and  flowers. 
My  object  was  to  concentrate  the  vigour  of  the 
plants  into  the  new  flowers.  I  succeeded  beyond 
my  expectation.  The  subsequent  flowers  were  as 
double  as  the  most  double  Camellia  ;  so  much  so, 
that  I  could  not  get  out  of  the  whole  lot  of  plants 
a  single  seed,  all  the  reproductive  organs  being 
transformed  into  petals  ;  so  it  would  appear  that 
Balsams  might  be  made  to  produce  either  single 
or  double  flowers,  according  to  treatment. — E.  B. 

Gesnera  exoniensis.  —  This  Gesnera  is 
largely  and  well  grown  in  the  Lucombe  Nur- 
series, Exeter,  where  it  was  first  raised.  Its  distinct 
foliage  and  dwarf  compact  habit  make  it  a  valu- 
able plant  for  table  decoration  and  for  vases. 
When  well  grown,  and  the  plants  have  plenty  of 
room,  the  lower  leaves  droop  over  and  nearly  hide 
the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing.  It  maybe  successfully 
grown  in  a  frame  or  pit  up  to  the  end  of  August, 
but  after  that  time  it  requires  some  artificial  heat 
on  cold  days  and  at  night.  Our  stock  of  it  is  just 
now  coming  into  flower,  and  with  careful  manage- 
ment will  continue  in  good  condition  until  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year. — J.  C.  C. 

Sowing  "Water  Lily  seed.— How  and  when  should 
I  sow  seed  of  the  common  Water  Lily  (Xj'niphx.a  alba)? 
— E.  P. 

[Sow  at  once  in  small  pots  on  a  hard  surface 
of  turfy  loam  ;  cover  the  seeds  with  a  thin  layer 
of  fine  soil ;  place  the  pots  in  water  so  that  the 
soil  is  about  1  in.  beneath  the  surface  ;  keep  the 
water  from  becoming  frozen.  If  maintained  at 
about  55°,  germination  would  be  thereby  accele- 
rated.—W.  G.] 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES -INDOOE  GARDEN. 

Seedling  Pelargoniums.— T.  G.  (7io.«c6fn/).— Your 
seecilint^s  aif  good  ami  well  worth  growing,  piirticulaiiy  the 
salinon-ieil  sort. 

The  "  Rest  "  Plant.— Can  anyone  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  plant  known  uiuier  this  name  in  America?  It  is  used 
there  for  funeral  decorations. — J.  C 

Chrysanthemums.— The  display  of  these  in  Finsbury 
Park  this  season  promises  to  l)e  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 
It  will  he  opened  to  the  public  on  and  after  Saturday,  the 
22nd  inst. 

Phaleenopsis  Schilleriana. — Some  fungus  is  appear- 
ing on  the  routs  uf  tliis  plant.  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
rebasket  at  once  or  wait  till  after  the  blooming  is  ovcr^  the 
spike  being  about  1  ft.  long?  What  is  the  best  wood  for 
ba.skct.s?-J.  E. 

Camellias.— What  are  the  sii  best  and  most  useful 
varieties  of  Camellia  for  cutting  purposes,  adapted  to  plant 
out  and  clothe  the  rather  shaded  back  wall  of  a  lean-to 
greenhouse,  the  colours  to  be,  say,  two  whites,  one  veined 
or  striped,  one  piidj  or  rose,  and  two  of  darker  shades? 
Compact  medium-sized  blooms  preferred.— A.  M. 
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New  white  Chrysanthemum.— The  beau- 
tiful Chrysanthemum  Lady  Selborne,  shown  at  S. 
Kensington  last  week,  is  really  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion.uotwithstanding  the  many  varieties  we  already 
possess  of  this  popular  autumn  flower.  It  is  a  sport 
from  that  fine  early  flowering  kind  James  Salter, 
one  of  the  true  Japanese  section  with  pinkish 
flowers.  Lady  Selborne  exactly  resembles  it  except 
that  the  blossoms  are  of  the  purest  white,  large, 
and  of  elegant  form.  Owing  probably  to  some  over- 
sight, the  floral  committee  awarded  it  no  certifi- 
cate. It  originated  with  Mr.  C.  Salter  at  Streatham. 

Hardy  bulbous  plants.— Mr.  Archer-Hind 
sends  us  from  South  Devon  flowers  of  Nerine 
undulata,  which  is  quite  hardy  there ;  Sternbergia 
lutea  and  Sternbergia  augustifolia,  the  latter  a 
better  formed  flower  than  the  former,  and  the 
narrow,  short  leaves  do  not  conceal  the  flowers  as 
in  the  ease  of  the  ordinarj-  kind.  With  these  also 
came  a  small  flower  of  Zephyranthes  Candida, 
which  makes  a  good  contrast  growing  near  the 
Sternbergias,  as  do  likewise  some  of  the  Crocuses, 
among  which  the  following  are  in  flower,  viz., 
cancellatus,  Schimperi,  serotinus,  speciosus,  spe- 
ciosus  (pale,  late),  pulchellus,  zonatus,  byzantinus, 
tingitanus,  odorus  longiflorus,  damascenus,  and 
peloponnesiacus.  Associated  with  these  were,  more- 
over. Cyclamen  cilicium,  C.  groscum,  C.  europa:um, 
and  C.  europium  album.  C.  cilicium  is  uncommon 
and  extremely  pretty  ;  the  leaves  are  small,  heart- 
shaped,  and  finely  mottled  with  silvery  blotches  ; 
the  flowers  are  a  delicate  rosy  pink. 

Nyssa  aquatica. — The  gorgeous  tints  of  the 
decaying  foliage  of  this  shrub  rival  even  those  of 
the  Liquidambar.  It  is  the  brightest  of  all  the 
shrubs  and  trees  in  the  collection  at  Eew  near 
the  temperate  house.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  but 
appears  to  be  rare  in  cultivation. 

Arctotis  grandiflora.— Among  the  rarer 
kinds  of  Composites  suitable  for  greenhouse  culti- 
vation we  know  of  none  so  beautiful  or  more 
deserving  of  being  widely  known  than  this  which 
we  saw  in  flower  the  other  day  in  the  conservatory 
at  Kew.  Those  who  know  the  handsome  flowers 
of  the  twining  Mutisia  decurreus  can  form  a 
good  idea  of  the  blossoms  of  this  plant,  for  they 
are  similar  in  size,  colour,  and  form.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  neat  and  bushy,  and  the  deeply  cut 
foliage,  covered  with  a  white  downy  substance, 
renders  it  distinct.  The  rich  orange  yellow  colour 
of  the  large  blossoms,  with  their  gracefully  re- 
flexiug  florets,  are  extremely  welcome  in  the 
greenhouse  at  this  season,  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
^•ery  persistent  bloomer.  Probably  Mr.  Lynch  could 
tell  us  something  about  its  culture. 

Blue  Morocco  Daisy  (Bellium  rotundl- 
folium  ccerulescens). — This  pretty  alpine  plant  is, 
we  observe,  still  in  flower  on  the  rockery  at  Kew, 
and  is  particularly  welcome  at  this  dull  season 
when  but  few  plants  are  in  blossom.  Though  this 
Daisy  is  called  blue,  it  is  not  really  so,  at  least  in 
this  country,  but  rather  of  a  delicate  purplish 
mauve.  It  is  quite  hardy. 

Two  handsome  Pitcairnias.— There  are 

at  present  at  Kew  two  very  attractive  species  of 
Pitcairnia  in  flower.  One  is  the  Maize-leaved  kind 
(P.  zeifolia),  the  flowers  of  which  are  white,  sub- 
tended by  bright  red  bracts  that  clothe  the  flower- 
stem;  the  other,  P.  Docaisneana,  i«  of  quite  a 
different  habit,  the  foliage  being  narrow  er  and 
longer,  and  the  numerous  bright  red  flowers  pro- 
duced on  long  slender  stems  in  a  loose  and  elegant 
manner.  Both  are  worth  cultivating,  as  they  flower 
in  autumn  and  remain  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

Aloe  G-reeni. — This  handsome  Aloe  is  now 
in  flower  in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew.  It  belongs 
to  that  section  remarkable  for  their  pretty  varie- 
gated foliage  and  large  teeth,  of  which  A.  tricolor 
and  A.  saponaria  are  better  known  examples.  The 
flowers,  too,  of  these  plants  are  worthy  of  admira- 
tion ;  in  fact,  some  of  them  are  well  worth  culti- 
vating for  the  sake  of  their  flowers  alone.  A. 
Greeni  has  an  erect  panicle  of  pinkish  red  and 
green  flowers.  It  was  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag. 


last  J'ear,  and  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Green,  Sir 
G.  Macleay's  gardener.  In  the  same  house  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  Aloe,  which  seems  to 
have  been  recently  introduced  from  the  Cape.  It 
is  unnamed,  and  to  a  casual  observer  would 
appear  to  be  a  form  of  Agave  amoricana  varie- 
gata,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance,  the 
large,  spiny,  fleshy  leaves  being  striped  in  a  most 
beautiful  manner  with  green  and  cream  colour.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
genus. — B. 

Autumn  flowering   Crocuses.— One  of 

the  most  charming  features  in  several  garden"? 
at  the  present  time  are  the  autumn-flowering 
species  of  Crocus,  which  number  about  a  third  of 
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Crocus  nudillorus. 

all  kinds  in  cultivation.  Some  of  these  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  all  having  brightly  coloured 
blossoms,  and  some  exquisitely  marked  and  pen- 
cilled. In  such  a  collection  as  that  at  Kew  are  the 
following  that  either  are  now  in  flower  or  re- 
cently have  been  so,  viz.i  C.  nudiflorus,  one  of 
the  commonest,  purple  ;  C.  medius,  a  lovely  species 
with  large  deep  violet  blooms ;  C.  speciosus,  with 
beautifully  pencilled  flowers  of  a  bright  bluish 
purple  ;  C.pulchellus,  small,  but  very  pretty  ;  and 
C.  byzantinus  or  iridiflorus,  remarkable  for  the 
unequal  size  of  the  outer  and  inner  rows  of  petals. 
C.  longiflorus  and  its  varieties  are  distinct  in 
colour,  and  also  in  the  perfume  of  the  blossoms  ; 
C.  serotinus  differs  from  most  of  the  others  in  the 
foliage  appearing  along  with  the  flowers.  The 
well  known  C.  sativus,  though  common,  is  indeed 
as  pretty  as  any,  and  deserves  to  be  grown  in 
large  masses,  so  as  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  its 


rich  purple  tint.  Of  the  rarer  kinds,  Schimperi, 
Clusi,  Boryi,  hadriaticus,  Pallasi,  ochroleucus, 
Orphanidis,  and  vallicola  have  been  very  beauti- 
ful, each  possessing  peculiar  charms  that  render 
them  so  indispensable  inacollection.  These  autumn 
Crocuses  are  certainly  too  much  neglected  in  gar- 
dens, for  they  bloom  at  a  season  when  there  is  not 
much  else  out  of  doors  to  engage  attention. 

Fuchsia  procumbens. — This  looks  best 
when  covered  with  its  violet  coloured  fruits,  which 
are  about  the  size  of  Hazel  nuts.  In  the  green- 
house (!So.  4)  at  Kew  there  are  some  plants  of  it 
suspended  in  pots  covered  with  berries,  and  they 
are  singularly  attractive.  It  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  requires  little  skill  to  obtain  a  crop  of  fruit. 

Hibiscus  schizopetalus. — There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  a  most  useful  plant,  for 
during  our  visits  to  Kew  this  summer  all  have  in- 
variably seen  it  in  flower  in  the  stove.  Its  curiously 
cut  flowers  hung  on  slender  stalks  are  very  pretty 
and  their  bright  colour  enhances  their  attractive- 
ness. It  seems  to  be  a  strong  grower,  and  almost 
a  perpetual  flowerer. 

Boussingaultia. — The  roof  of  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew  is  now  adorned  in  some  parts  with 
the  graceful  shoots  of  Boussingaultia  baselloides 
and  its  pretty  spikes  of  pure  white  feathery-look- 
ing blossoms.  Every  year  this  plant  produces  a 
good  crop  of  bloom  about  this  season.  It  is  easily 
grown,  but  requires  a  house  large  enough  to  deve- 
lop itself  properly.  Though  hardy  enough  to  with- 
stand the  full  rigour  of  our  climate  it  is  only 
when  grown  in  stove  heat  that  it  displays  its  full 
beauty. 

Crassula  septas. — This  pretty  little  white 
flowered  plant  is  now  in  blossom  in  a  cool  green- 
house at  Kew.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  umbel- 
like clusters  of  four  or  five  on  stalks  a  few  inches 
high,  and  are  remarkable  for  having  each  seven 
petals  instead  of  the  normal  number  of  five.  It  is 
cultivated  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

White  Eranthemum  (E.  albiflorum).-This 
is  a  handsome  stove  plant  well  worthy  of  general 
cultivation,  being  so  distinct  not  only  from  other 
Eranthemums,  but  also  from  most  other  stove 
plants.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  one  of  the  stoves  at 
Kew,  its  large  branching  clusters  of  pure  white 
flowers  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  ample 
deep  green  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  Bahia. 

Begonia  socotrana. — This  new  and  beau- 
tiful species  is  again  in  flower  at  Kew,  and  is  far 
finer  than  last  season.  It  seems  to  be  remarkably 
floriferous,  and  bears  its  flowers,  which  are  in 
clusters,  well  above  the  foliage.  They  are  clear 
soft  rosy  pink,  a  colour  which  blends  admirably 
with  the  rich  green  of  its  singular  shield-shaped 
leaves. 

Tinnsea  aethiopica. — A  shrub  with  deep 
crimson-red  blossoms  emitting  a  perfume  like 
that  of  Violets  ought  to  be  popular,  but  such  is 
not  the  case  with  this  plant,  though  it  answers 
the  description  just  given.  It,  oddly  enough  for  a 
shrub,  belongs  to  the  Sage  family,  and  comes 
from  Tropical  Africa.  It  possesses  a  neat  bushy 
growth  and  flowers  continuously  for  several  months 
together.  It  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  Vic- 
toria regia  house  at  Kew. 

Coburghia  incarnata.  —  This  is  one  of 
those  beautiful  plants  belonging  to  the  Amaryllis 
family  that  one  seldom  meets  with  except  in  bo- 
tanical collections,  though  it  possesses  interest 
and  beauty  enough  for  everybody.  The  blossoms 
are  tubular,  about  4  in.  long,  of  an  uncommon 
flesh-like  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  sepals, 
which  have  each  a  sea  green  stripe  running  through 
its  centre.  They  are  produced  in  umbels  of  about 
half-a-dozen  on  stout  erect  stems  some  2  ft.  high. 
In  flower  at  Kew. 

Gloxinia  maculata.— This  is  one  of  those 
beautiful  old  stove  plants  that  one  seldom  hears 
of  or  sees  except  in  botanical  gardens  or  collec- 
tions out  of  the  ordinary  stamp.  It  is  really  a 
grand  plant,  and  deserves  to  be  grown  by  every- 
one who  has  a  stove.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  ordi- 
nary kiudt  of  Gloxinia  as  ref^ards  habit,  as  it 
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grows  2  ft.  and  even  3  ft.  high,  and  has  stout 
erect  stems  furnished  half  their  length  with  large 
showy  flowers  and  buds  that  expand  in  succes- 
sion to  the  very  tip  of  the  stem.  Tlie  flowers,  which 
measure  li  in.  across,  are  similar  in  shape  to  those 
of  the  commoner  Gloxinia,  and  of  a  soft  lilac 
mauve  tint,  stained  with  deep  purple  at  the  base. 
The  outside  of  the  flower  is  thickly  covered  with 
soft  downy  hairs.  The  leaves  are  handsome,  being 
from  0  in.  to  1)  in  across,  heart  shaped,  deep  green, 
and  of  a  thick  fleshy  texture.  This  plant  is  grown 
well  by  Mr.  Douglas  at  LoxfordHall,  Ilford.from 
whom  we  have  received  some  .specimens  of  it  finely 
flowered. 

Lapageria  alba.— The  floriferousness  of  this 
lovely  greenhouse  plant  when  under  skilful  cul- 
ture is  well  exemplified  by  a  vigorous  plant  grow- 
ing against  the  end  of  the  spacious  Rose  house  at 
Chiswick  Gardens,  one  shoot  of  which  has  twenty- 
seven  nearly  expanded  buds  on  a  length  of  about 
18  in.  It  was  only  planted  a  few  months  since, 
and  has  made  extremely  fine  growths  in  the  time. 
It  is  growing  in  free  soil,  consisting  principally  of 
good  fibrous  peat  and  silver  sand,  in  a  light 
position,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  shaded  in  the 
least,  yet  it  is  in  the  most  vigorous  health. 

Salvias  at  Cliis"wick. — A  houseful  of  the 
various  kinds  of  autumn  flowering  Salvias  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  features  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Chiswick.  Among  the  best  kinds  are 
Bruanti,  similar  to  splendens  and  with  intense 
brilliant  vermilion  bractsand  flowers';  Hoveyi,  with 
deep  purple  flowers  and  bracts ;  Pitcheri,  w-ith 
blossoms  of  a  clear  ricli  blue  ;  farinacea,  violet- 
purple  with  a  mealy-like  substance  about  the 
flowers;  Bethelli,  wliich  is  the  finest  and  most  dis- 
tinct of  all,  the  blossoms  being  long  and  of  a  rich 
rosy  pink.  They  are  produced  in  clusters  terminat- 
ing the  shoots,  and  each  is  surmounted  by  a 
conical  mass  of  bracts  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
flowers.  The  value  of  this  beautiful  Salvia  for  con- 
servatory decoration  can  scarcely  be  overestimated, 
as  the  colour  is  so  rich  and  beautiful,  and  more- 
over so  distinct  from  the  ordinary  run  of  green- 
house flowers. 

Begonia  Moonlight. — The  more  we  see  of 
this  beautiful  variety  the  more  are  we  convinced 
of  its  great  value  as  a  decorative  plant,  particu- 
larly in  late  autumn  and  winter.  A  quantity  of  it 
in  one  of  the  greenhouses  at  the  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Chiswick  forms  just  now  a  most  at- 
tractive sight,  the  plants  being  of  good  size,  well 
grown,  and  profusely  furnished  with  its  white 
blossoms,  some  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
come double.  Its  neat  habit  and  extreme  flori- 
ferousness are  its  chief  charms.  Among  other  good 
Begonias  now  in  flower  at  Chiswick  is  the  old  B. 
Martiana,  the  clear  rosy  flowers  of  which  remind 
one  of  the  new  B.  socotrana.  It  is  an  excellent 
species,  and  all  its  fine  qualities  are  brought  out 
well  at  Chiswick.  Another  named  Hose  et  Noir  is 
a  pretty  kind,  very  peculiar  in  flowers  and 
foliage,  floriferous,  and  neat  liabited. 

Capsicum  Little  Gem.— This  is  among 
the  most  pleasing  decorative  plants  that  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick.  It  is  a  dwarf  and  neat  habited 
plant,  having  a  flat  spreading  head  furnislied  with 
small  deep  green  leaves,  and  bears  a  profusion  of 
small  conical  berries  about  the  size  of  a  Hazel  Nut, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  It  is  so  distiuct  from 
any  other  kind  that  we  know  of  that  we  are  very 
favourably  impressed  with  it.  Some  plants  of  it 
that  Mr.  Barron  intermixed  with  a  group  at  the 
last  meeting  showed  well  how  effective  it  is  as  a 
decorative  plant.  It  was,  we  believe,  introduced 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  who  is  distributing  it.  It 
has  been  awarded  a  fii'st-class  certificate. 

Fruit  at  Chiswick. — One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting displays  of  Apples  and  Pears  that  can  be 
seen  is  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den at  Chiswick.  In  the  spacious  fruit  room  there 
are  examples  of  all  the  varieties  of  both  fruits 
grown  in  the  garden,  comprising  all  the  most  im- 
portant kinds  in  cultivation.  Among  Apples  there 
are  no  fewer  than  300  varieties,  and  the  Pears  are 
nearly  equally  numerous.  These  are  all  arranged 


in  parallel  rows,  each  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
fruits  on  convenient  tables,  and  all  are  legibly  and 
correctly  named.  Both  the  Apples  and  Pears 
naturally  fall  in  sections  according  to  certain  well 
marked  "characters,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to 
observe  the  distinctive  points  relating  to  them. 
For  instance,  all  of  the  Codlin  types  of  Apple  are 
aiTangcd  together,  so  that  their  diflterences  may 
be  readily  seen;  then  again  the  culinary  kinds  of 
the  larger  class  ;  the  Russets,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  whole  collection.  Such  vast  numbers  of 
varieties  afiiord  quite  a  study  in  themselves,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  are  not  more  ac- 
cessible than  they  are  to  the  public ;  for  instance, 
if  they  were  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  for  a 
few  weeks,  what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  hosts  of 
cultivators  who  wish  to  name  their  fruits  by  com- 
parison with  them,  or  ascertain  which  are  the  best 
varieties  for  cultivating  1  If  such  a  step  were  taken 
it  would  be  not  the  least  important  of  the  services 
which  the  society  renders  to  the  horticultural 
public,  and  would  without  doubt  add  to  its  useful- 
ness. 

Mr.  Linden's  Nursery,  Ghent.— By  a 
circular  just  received  from  Mr.  Linden,  we  learn 
that  he  has  made  arrangements  for  transfen-ing 
his  horticultural  establishment,  together  with  the 
journal,  VlUustration  Jlorticolc,  and  the  agency 
established  at  5,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  to  the  Con- 
tinental Horticultural  Company,  Mr.  Linden  him- 
self to  be  superintendent. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Peter  Veitch  tli.it  at  K.xeter  there  had 
been  5°  of  fro.st,  and  that  the  Dahlias  are  quite  Ijlack,  the 
single  varieties  heiug  tlie  last  to  succuinl>. 


ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobium  canaliculatum  Fitzal- 
lani. — Some  of  the  must  elegant  Orchids  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  species  that  produce  small 
individual  flowers,  such  as  the  above  named  Den- 
drobe,  whicli  has  recently  bloomed  in  Mr.  Bull's 
nursery  in  the  King's  Road.  It  is  a  small  growing 
species  with  erect  spikes,  bearing  many  flowers 
evenly  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  each  flower 
facing  downwards,  like  those  of  Odontoglossum 
pulchellum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow  and 
tmsted  in  the  way  of  Trichopilia  tortilis,  yellow 
at  the  point,  pure  white  at  the  base,  the  lip  deep 
purple.  The  individual  flowers  when  mounted  will 
give  the  finishing  touch  to  a  choice  bouquet,  like 
that  produced  by  the  use  of  Vanda  ccerulescens 
where  similarly  introduced.lt  isanativeof  Queens- 
land, consequently  it  will  not  require  to  be  grown 
very  hot. — A.  Z. 

Miltonia  Candida. — This  is  a  beautiful 
autumn  flowering  Brazilian  Orchid,  introduced 
some  flfty  years  ago,  though  yet  it  appears  to  be 
somewhat  scarce.  Its  flowers,  which  are  2  in. 
across,  have  brown  sepals,  speckled  with  spots  of 
a  darker  hue.  The  lip  is  large,  shell-like,  pure 
white,  except  the  flush  of  rosy  purple  tliat  pencils 
its  interior.  It  is  now  in  full  beauty  in  the 
gardens  at  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford. 

Brassia  antherotes. — Despite  the  elegant 
effect  produced  by  the  long  tail-like  extension  of 
their  petals  and  their  agreeable  perfume,  the  Bras- 
sias  are  not  held  in  much  estimation  by  the 
generality  of  Orchid  growers,  though  to  their 
other  desirable  properties  may  be  added  that  of 
long  endurance  in  the  flowers  and  suitability  for 
arranging  with  others  when  cut.  The  above  named 
species  is  much  the  handsomest  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  It  was  flowering  recently  with 
Jlr.  Bull.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  olive-yellow, 
barred  and  spotted  with  dark  brown.  The  flowers 
are  more  evenly  arranged  on  the  spikes  than  occurs 
with  most  other  Brassias  ;  the  tails  are  even  longer 
than  in  B.  caudata. — A.  Z. 

Odontoglossum  hastilabium.— The  ad- 
vantage att.ached  to  Orchids  tliat  produce  flowers 
of  a  lasting  character  is  not  always  kept  in  view, 
yet  there  cannot  be  any  question  that  they  are 
much  preferable  to  such  as  are  of  a  fugitive  habit, 
whatever  use  they  may  be  required  for.  Amongst 
the  most  enduring  is  the  Odontoglossum  above 


named  when  well  managed,  so  as  to  get  the 
plant  strong  enough  to  enable  its  producing  large 
spikes  of  bloom.  There  is  a  plant  now  in  Mr.  Bull's 
establishment  that  gives  evidence  of  the  unusual 
length  of  time  which  this  species  will  keep  on 
flowering  when  vigorous.  From  a  large  stout  bulb 
there  is  a  single  long  raceme  that  opened  its  first 
flowers  in  May,  and  at  the  middle  of  October  it 
was  so  far  from  being  over  that  the  last  bloom- 
buds  on  the  extremity  were  yet  .so  small  that  their 
number  could  not  be  determined. — A.  Z. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum. — This  still  holds 
its  own  as  regards  beauty  even  among  the  numerous 
species  in  the  genus  of  which  it  is  a  member. 
The  flowers,  which  are  large,  some  2  in.  across, 
have  sepals  copiously  spotted  with  rich  chocolate 
on  a  higher  ground,  and  the  lip,  a  ro.sy  pink,  be- 
comes paler  towards  the  edges,  but  deepens  into 
a  bright  amethyst-purple  on  the  crest.  Mr.  Douglas 
brings  us  specimens  of  it  from  Loxford  Hall, 
Ilford,  where  he  grows  it  finely,  the  plants  pro- 
ducing yearlj'  grand  flower-spikes  that  scent  the 
house  in  which  they  grow  with  delicious  aromatic 
perfume. 

Cattleya  aurea.  —  Without  doubt,  this 
species  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  Cattlej-as, 
surpassing  even  the  magnificent  C.  Dowiana, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  Tlie  flowers  measure 
5  in.  across  the  sepals,  which  are  a  clear  lemon- 
yellow,  beautifully  waved  and  crimpled  on  the 
margins.  The  lip  is  shallow,  2  in.  across,  and  is 
also  exquisitely  crisped  and  crimpled.  Its  colour 
is  a  golden  yellow  ground,  pencilled  and  lined 
with  rich  velvety  magenta,  the  broad  fluted  mar- 
gin of  intense  crimson-magenta,  being  overlaid 
with  a  velvetj-  lustre.  This  .species  differs  con- 
spicuously from  C.  Dowiana  in  the  colour  of  tJie 
lip,  which  in  C.  Dowiana  is  wholly  of  one  colour. 
This  fine  Orchid  has  just  flowered  in  Messrs. 
Backhouse  &  Son's  nursery  at  York,  most  of  the 
spikes  being  two  flowered.  In  the  same  nursery 
there  are  among  other  Orchids 

Lselia  autumnalis  atrorubens,  one  of 
the  finest  oi:  all  Orchids.  Here  it  may  be  seen  in 
perfection,  some  having  as  many  as  ten  flowers  on 
a  stem.  The  blossoms,  too,  are  unusuUy  large  and 
of  the  deepest  tint  that  we  have  anywhere  seen. 

Maxillaria  Lehmanni  is  a  beautiful  kind 
in  the  way  of  M.  vcuusta,  but  differing  from  it  in 
having  no  dark  spots  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers. 
It  is  a  fine  Orchid,  and  one  that  should  be  included 
in  the  choicest  collections. 

Pilumna  fragrans  (nobilis).— Of  this  ex- 
tremely chaste  plant  there  are  some  superb  ex- 
amples, the  blossoms  being  unusually  large,  and, 
as  they  always  are,  deliciously  scented. 

Odontoglossum  Londesboroughia- 
num. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  autumn 
flowering  species,  and  quite  distinct  from  all  others. 
In  this  nursery  it  is  grown  in  large  masses  which 
when  in  blossom  with  their  tall  flower-stems,  fur- 
nished with  bright  golden  lipped  blooms,  present  a 
fine  display. 

Epidendrum  dichromum.— As  seen  here, 
this  Orchid  is  remarkably  pretty,  as  many  as  a 
dozen  flowers,  being  sometimes  produced  on  a 
spike.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  E.  macrochi- 
lum,  but  arc  of  a  more  pleasing  colour. — W.  G. 


Single  Dahlias. — My  experience  respecting 
these  does  not  tally  wdth  that  of  Mr.  Douglas. 
With  me  the  blooms  last  considerably  more  than 
one  day,  liut  I  have  observed  that  the  petals  of 
all  single  Dahlia  flowers  are  most  impatient  of 
wind,  and  so  the  flowers  of  D.  Cervantes!  planted 
in  an  exposed  position  seldom  sun-ive  the  day. 
Those  of  D.  Paragon,  being  more  sheltered,  are 
longer  lived.  D.  gracilis  with  me  is  the  most 
durable.  D.  glabrata  and  D.  Cervantesi  (the  latter 
probably  so  owing  to  its  special  trials)  are  parti- 
cularly "fugitive."  It  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  learn  that  D.  Paragon  is  a  Norfolk 
Dahlia,  having  been  raised  many  years  back  at 
East  Dereham  by  the  late  Mr.  Moore  in  the  easter- 
most  of  his  two  nurseries— the  one  now  held  by 
Mr.  Barkway.— Norma;!. 
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DANESBURY  TAIiE,  WELWYN. 

This  is  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  ground 
in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  districts  of  Hert- 
fordshire. Adjoining  the  thoroughly  old-fa- 
shioned little  town  of  Welwyn  is  tlie  principal 
lodge  entrance  to  the  park,  the  roadway  leading 
through  it  to  the  mansion,  a  broad  and  well  kept 
one  being  planted  on  either  side  with  thriving 
specimens  of  forest  trees,  notably  Elm,  Oak, 
and  Beech.  Some  of  the  last  named  trees  have 
clear  smooth  trunks,  indicating  that  high  state  of 
health  and  vigour  only  attained  by  the  Beech 
when  growing  in  a  soil  exactly  suited  to  its  re- 
quirements like  that  found  in  many  parts  of 
Herts  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Bucks.  This 
approach  by  an  easy  gradient  brings  us  to  the 


being  thus  secured,  interspersed  here  and  tliere 
with  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs  of  suitable  kinds 
for  such  a  position.  Noticeable  amongst  these  were 
some  large  and  picturesque  old  trees,  which  have, 
however,  evidently  suffered  from  tlie  effects  of 
violent  storms,  many  of  their  larger  limbs  having 
been  swept  away.  Very  fine  specimens  of 
CupressusLawsoniana  were  conspicuous,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  variegated  Thujopsis  dolobrata, 
the  largest  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  over  14  ft.  in 
height,  and  densely  and  well  furnished  with 
abundance  of  healthy  branches,  bidding  fair  to 
make  a  noble  tree.  Associated  with  these  was  a 
very  fine  Douglas  Fir,  some  80  ft.  in  height,  and 
this,  lUve  the  Cedars,  looked  weather-beaten, 
the  winds  sweeping  evidently  with  great  vio- 
lence over  the  wide  open  tract  of  country 
with  which  Danesbury  is  surrounded.  On  the 
west  front  of  the  mansion   are  some  beautiful 


walks.  Notably  fine  is  the  growth  of  this  Ivy 
over  a  walk  leading  to  a  rustic  summerhouse 
constructed  with  wattled  Hazel  and  Beech, 
ornamented  in  a  very  tasteful  manner  with  Fir 
cones.  There,  too,  are  some  fine  clumps  of  Bam- 
boos, consisting  of  B.  vittata  and  an  unnamed 
broad-leaved  kind  that  thrives  admirably  in  the 
open  air.  In  this  somewhat  sheltered  spot  there 
can  be  no  doubt  th  at  much  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  giving  variety  to  the  scenery  of  our  gar- 
dens by  the  more  abundant  use  of  these  tropical 
looking  hardy  Bamboos,  which  only  seem  to 
require  good  soil  for  their  roots  to  be  planted 
in  and  a  slightly  sheltered  position  to  thrive  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  A  small  flower  garden 
fronting  a  fairly  large  conservatory  completes 
the  salient  features  of  the  grounds  adjoining 
the  mansion.  In  the  conservatory  are  Camellias, 
Azaleas,   and  similar  plants,  the    roof    being 


Kock  Fernery  at  Danesbury. 


most  elevated  portion  of  the  park,  a  rather  ex- 
tensive plateau  upon  which  the  mansion  is  built ; 
and  in  convenient  proximity  thereto  are  the 
extensive  kitchen  and  forcing  gardens.  Too 
often  are  these  relegated  to  some  obscure 
and  in  every  way  unsuitable  corner  of  the 
park,  buried  amongst  trees,  or  otherwise  hidden 
as  if  they  were  things  to  be  kept  in  obscurity. 
The  mansion  itself  is  a  large  and  commodious 
one ;  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor  open 
down  to  the  level  of  the  lawn,  to  which  tliey 
afford  an  easy  access,  no  terrace  or  terrace  walk 
intervening  on  one  side ;  but  the  south-west  front 
is  furnished  with  a  wide  Kose-covered  verandah, 
the  floor  of  which  is  paved  with  various  coloured 
tiles,  forming  an  agreeable  promenade  in  wet 
weather  ;  from  this  fine  views  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery  can  be  obtained.  The  lawn,  which 
lies  on  three  sides  of  the  mansion,  is  kept  entirely 
free  from  flower  beds,  a  wide  breadth  of  turf 


specimens  of  Golden  Yew,  from  12  ft.  to  14  ft. 
high  and  as  much  through,  and  also  some  re- 
markably good  bushes  of  silver  and  golden 
variegated  Hollies,  the  exposed  position  seeming 
to  bring  out  tlie  colours  of  the  leaves  in  an  un- 
usually bright  manner.  From  this  side  of  the 
grounds  a  very  extensive  view  is  obtained,  the 
distant  village  of  Codicote  beingdistinctly  vi-sible 
on  a  clear  day.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the 
house  are  some  excellent  and  effectively  arranged 
beds  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  similar 
subjects.  Andromeda  latifolia  grows  here  with 
great  luxuriance  and  blooms  profusely,  as  does 
also  Pernettya  grandiflora.  Honeysuckles,  used 
largely  at  Danesbury,  form  large  clumps,  and  in 
their  season  flower  profusely.  Ivies  of  the  large 
tree  varieties  that  produce  abundance  of  highly 
ornamental  berries  are  also  used  with  good 
effect  to  cover  dead  stumps  of  trees,  and  to  form 
graceful-looking  arches  overhanging  some  of  the 


covered  with  specially  good  specimens  of  Tac- 
sonia  Van  Volxemi  and  Habrothamnus  ele- 
gans,  the  latter  valuable  for  winter  flowering  ;  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Daphne  elegans,  in 
luxuriant  health,  covers  a  portion  of  the  back 
wall,  and  yearly  furnishes  a  plentiful  supply  of 
its  exquisitely  scented  and  always  welcome 
blossoms.  One  of  the  very  best  of  all  greenhouse 
plants,  Pleroma  elegans,  is  represented  by  a 
large  healthy  plant  trained  to  another  portion 
of  the  back  wall,  a  position  in  which  it  appears 
to  thrive  admirably.  The  park  outlying  the 
better  kept  portions  of  the  grounds  just  de- 
scribed is  of  considerable  extent  and  well  di- 
versified in  surface.  It  contains  many  good 
specimens  of  Elm,  Oak,  Beech,  and  some  rather 
old  Lime  trees  ;  the  majority  of  the  latter  are, 
however,  comparatively  young. 

The  Feunehy. — One  of  the  chief  features  of 
interest  in  the  park  is  the  hardy  Fernery,  of 
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which  the  annexed  is  an  illustration.  It  is 
formed  on  a  sloping  bank  in  a  rather  deep  dell- 
like valley,  overhunn;  with  trees  and  Ivy,  in  the 
shade  of  which  the  Ferns  seem  to  delight.  This 
charming  spot  has  been  further  enhanced  in 
appearance  by  some  carefully  and  naturally 
executed  artihcial  rockwork,  in  many  respects 
decidedly  the  leading  feature  of  Danesbury.  As 
regards  the  planting,  the  various  genera  are 
arranged  in  distinct  and  well-defined  groups, and 
each  group  is  assigned  a  position  and  provided 
with  soil  adapted  to  its  requirements  ;  therefore, 
all  have  an  equal  chance  of  becoming  well  deve- 
loped." Ah,"  says  some  one, "  butthese  Ferns  are 
indigenous,  and  therefore  do  not  require  any  cul- 
tural care;  simply  stick  them  in  the  ground, 
give  them  one  heavy  watering,  and  then  let 
them  take  care  of  themselves."  Yes;  that  is  how 
many  hardy  plants  are  treated;bat  not  at  Danes- 
bury.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  such  plants  are  placed  are 
more  or  less  artificial.  Ferns  in  their  natural 
state  have,  as  a  rule,  both  soil  and  locality 
exactly  suited  to  their  requirements;  further- 
more, the  soil  is  yearly  enriched  by  the  decaying 
foliage  of  surrounding  trees,  which  foliage, 
moreover,  forms  an  invaluable  protection  to 
them  in  winter  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  best  results  in  hardy  Fern  culture  as  well 
as  in  that  of  other  hardy  plants  when  under  cul- 
tivation, care  must  be  bestowed  on  them,  and 
that  is  what  is  being  done  at  Danesbury.  In 
.arranging  a  Fernery,  study  thoroughly  before- 
hand the  habits  and  requirements  of  all  the 
species,  and  allot  each  such  a  position  as  is  most 
likely  to  produce  the  best  results.  At  Danesbury 
the  most  sheltered,  moist  spot  is  given  to  such 
plants  as  the  various  varieties  of  the  evergreen 
Blechnums,  which  delight  in  a  close,  damp  at- 
mosphere, and  the  tender  forms  of  Asplenium. 
Osmunda  regalis,  which  thrives  amazingly,  is 
allotted  a  somewhat  low,  swampy  position, 
which  is,  however,  free  from  stagnant  moisture. 
The  soil  used  for  these  Royal  Ferns  is  a  mixture 
of  good  loam  and  fibrous  peat.  The  better 
deciduous  kinds  of  I'olypodium,  such  as  P. 
Phegopteris  and  P.  Dryopteris,  are  also  afforded 
sheltered  positions,  and  in  quiet  nooks  may  be 
found  charming  groups  of  such  things  as  Allo- 
fiorus  crispus,  the  Parsley  Fern,  and  Clystopteris 
fragilis,  a  most  delicate  and  graceful  fern.  The 
noble  Lastrea  Filix-mas  audits  varieties  occupy 
the  bolder  and  more  exposed  positions  in 
company  with  tine  colonies  of  the  evergreen 
kinds,  comprising  some  unique  varieties  of  the 
Polystichums,  Scolopendriunis,  Polypodiums,  &c. 
A  plentiful  supply  cf  water  is  available  for  use 
when  requisite  in  the  fernery  at  Danesbury,  and 
by  means  of  a  hose  attached  to  a  hydrant 
abundant  soakings  of  wafer  can  be  given  "during 
long  continued  drought — a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance as  regards  the  welfare  of  the  plants,  a 
contingency  that  should,  where  practicable,  be 
always  provided  for,  seeing  that  moisture  is 
such  an  essential  element  as  regards  the  well- 
being  of  all  Ferns. 

The  kitchen  and  foucixg  gardens  (about 
5  acres  in  extent)  at  Danesbury,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  are  placed  in  convenient  proximity 
to  the  man,sion,  from  which  they  are  approached 
by  pleasant  walks  planted  on  either  side  with 
good  .specimens  of  the  common  and  t'olchic 
Laurels  and  other  evergreen  shrubs,  a  large  ex- 
tent of  the  open  kitchen  garden  being  surrounded 
in  place  of  a  wall  by  a  dense,  high,  and  very 
healthy  Laurel  hedge  nearly  :2U0  yds.  in  length, 
which,  considering  its  exposed  position,  has 
braved  the  recent  severe  winters  famously.  The 
soil  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  good  and  thoroughly 
well  cultivated,  annually  producing  fine  crops 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  hardier  kinds  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  thrive  well,  but  the 


Peaches  and  Apricots  on  open  walls  have  sadly 
suffered  in  recent  years  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  The  glaes  erections  consist  of  three 
good  and  well  furnished  vineries  and  the  same 
number  of  Peach  houses,  in  which  are  some 
really  excellent  trees  that  have  produced  fine 
crops  for  many  years  past.  The  Violette  Ilative 
Peach  is  a  kind  held  in  great  esteem,  and  is  pro- 
bably still  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation.  Figs 
have  a  house  devoted  to  them,  Brown  Tur- 
key and  White  Marseilles  being  the  kinds 
grown.  Cucumbers  and  Melons  receive  consider- 
able attention,  and  are  in  much  demand.  Of  the 
former,  a  sort  raised  at  Danesbury  many  years 
ago,  called  (Jox's  ^'olunfeer,  is  considered  the 
best  ;  it  is  a  very  free  bearing  sort,  and  thrives 
well  in  winter.  The  true  old  Egyptian  Green 
Flesh  is  the  only  kind  of  Melon  grown,  and  when 
found  true,  as  it  is  here,  still  stands  in  the  very 
front  rank.  A  plant  stove  is  well  furnished 
with  a  good  stock  of  things,  mainly  useful  for 
cutting  from.  Poiusettias  and  Euphorbia  jac- 
quini?eflora  are  grown  largely  for  winter  decora- 
tions, the  favourite  plan  being  to  plant  them 
out  in  a  border  where  practicable.  Grown  in 
this  manner,  both  of  the  plants  just  named  pro- 
duce flowers  remarkable  for  size  and  quantity. 
A  remarkably  healthy  and  good  collection  of 
Nerines  most  useful  in  their  blooming  season 
are  grown  here  ;  they  consist  of  such  fine  sorts 
as  N.  corusca,  N.  venu.sta,  N.  Fothergilli 
major,  N.  Planti,  and  N.  undulata.  These  are 
all  potted  in  rather  heavy  loam,  and  present  a 
very  satisfactory  appearance.  There  are  some 
useful  heated  pits  devoted  principally  to  the  cul- 
ture of  Ferns,  the  common  Maiden-hair  (A. 
cuneatum)  and  some  of  its  varieties  and  various 
kinds  of  Pteris  being  largely  represented.  Other 
unheated  pits  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
young  hardy  Ferns  and  the  protection  of  Straw- 
berries and  other  hardy  subjects  useful  for 
forcing  purposes.  II.  Bailey. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

ROSE  HEDGES. 

1  THINK  it  will  be  admitted  that  cultivators 
generally  have  not  as  j'et  used  Hj'brid  J'erpetual 
Roses  in  all  the  forms  in  which  they  may  be 
grown.  The  idea  of  forming  hedges  of  them  has 
at  all  events  not  been  generally  carried  out.  I 
direct  attention  to  the  matter  now,  because  tliis 
is  the  most  suitable  time  to  commence  operations. 
The  preparation  of  tlie  soil  should  be  the  first 
step,  and  the  work  must  be  thorouglily  done 
in  order  to  ensure  the  best  results.  If  the  soil  is 
natural!}'  a  good  Rose  soil,  the  work  will  be  light. 
In  that  case  mark  out  the  position  of  the  hedge 

2  ft.  wide,  and  trench  up  that  space  2  ft.  deep, 
and  incorporate  with  the  soil  at  various  depths  a 
liberal  quantity  of  well  rotted  manure.  Where 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  staple  being  of  the 
right  sort,  the  whole  of  it  should  be  removed,  and 
its  place  supplied  with  a  mixture  consisting  of 
three-parts  loam  and  one  of  manure,  but  there 
are  many  gardens  the  soil  of  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  barrowful  of  loam  to  every  yard  length 
of  hedge,  and  about  half  that  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, will  grow  Roses  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
When  practicable,  the  preparation  of  the  gi'ound 
should  be  done  in  dry  weather,  as  there  is  some 
danger  of  the  loam  running  together  in  Leavj- 
masses  if  moved  about  when  it  is  wet. 

Plants  on  their  own  roots  are  indispensable 
for  this  inirpose,  and  if  they  can  be  had  from  2  ft. 
to  i!  ft.  liigli  so  much  the  better,  as  the}'  will  form 
a  hedge  the  sooner.  Those  tliat  have  had  one 
season's  growth  in  pots  and  another  in  the  open 
ground  are  what  wo  have  iised ;  these  have  been 
two  years  planted,  and  some  of  them  have  this 
year  made  shoots  2  ft.  long.  Thoroughly  hardened 
and  estaiilishcd  plants  in  pots  may,  of  course,  be 
used  in  the  absence  of  the  others.  The  time  of 
planting  must  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 


plants.  With  such  as  I  have  just  described  I 
should  prefer  to  plant  at  once,  but  if  only  small 
plants  in  pots  are  to  be  had  the  planting  should 
be  deferred  until  April  or  May.  In  any  case  it 
should  be  done  when  the  soil  is  moderately  dry, 
and  some  finely-sifted  mould  should  be  prepared 
to  pilace  round  the  roots,  about  which  the  ground 
sliould  lie  made  moderatelj'  firm. 

Varieties. — The  selection  of  suitable  varieties 
is  very  important,  as  some  Hybrid  Perpetuals  do 
not  make  satisfactorj-  growth  on  tlieir  own  roots. 
The  best  light  ones  which  I  have  tried  are  Anna 
Alexieff,  C'entifolia  rosea,  John  Hopper,  Jules 
Margottin,  Rerthe  P.aron,  William  Jesse,  Sladame 
Vidot,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Madame  Boll,  Madame 
Marie  Finger,  and  JIadame  Rivers,  The  best 
dark  varieties  tliat  I  have  tried  are  Senatenr 
Vaisse,  Dr.  Andrj-,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Marie  Baumann,  Dupuy  J  amain,  Annie  Wood,  and 
Reynolds  Hole. 

Deep  planting  must  be  avoided.  The  crown 
shouhl  be  about  2  in.  under  the  surface,  as  the 
soil  will  afford  it  some  protection  during  severe 
weather.  As  soon  as  the  planting  is  done  some 
support  should  be  given  to  the  branches  ;  a  neat 
stake  and  a  strong  tie  will  prevent  them  from 
being  blown  about  bj'  the  wind.  When  this  is  done 
place  a  layer  of  short,  rotten  manure  over  the 
roots  ;  this  should  be  S  in.  thick  and  1  ft.  wide 
on  each  side.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Rose 
hedges  are  not  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
any  other  material,  nor  do  I  say  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  them  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  our 
Privet  and  Thorn  hedges.  I  merely  look  upon 
them  as  floral  ornaments,  and  as  showing  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  something  besides  standards 
and  dwarfs ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  no  other 
way  can  we  get  so  many  Roses  in  proportion  to 
the  space  of  ground  occupied. 

Pruning'. — During  the  first  two  years  very 
little  pruningwill  be  necessary.  The  second  spring 
after  planting  any  strong  shoots  that  exceed  .S  ft. 
in  length  should  be  cut  back  to  that  point.  In  the 
ground  should  be  placed  a  few  neat  sticks,  to 
which  some  of  the  lower  branches  should  be  tied 
to  form  the  base  of  the  hedge  and  bring  it  into 
shape,  -\fter  the  second  year  the  growth  will  gain 
more  vigour  and  increase  in  length.  The  strongest 
shoots  should  be  cut  down  to  4  ft.  the  third  year, 
and  from  that  time  the  height  should  be  allowed 
to  increase  slowly,  so  as  to  give  the  lower  branches 
time  to  fill  up  the  base.  Some  supports  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  tlie  growth  in  shape  ;  probably 
iron  stakes  would  he  the  neatest. 

The  after-management  consists  in  giving 
the  roots  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  manure  every 
winter.  I  find  tlie  best  plan  is  to  rake  away  the 
soil  from  over  tlie  roots,  lay  the  manure  on  them, 
and  then  replace  the  soil.  It  seems  hardly  neces- 
sarj'  to  say  that  the  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  copious  supplies  of  water,  especially  during 
the  first  two  years  after  planting. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


Budded  Roses  best.— Mr.  James  Coniley  stated  at 
a  IiortiLiiltural  meeting  at  Boston  that  all  the  best  Rose 
growers  in  Kngland  (whose  in'ouniis  he  had  visited)  agreed 
that  they  <:ot  as  good  a  plant  from  a  graft  in  one  year  as 
they  could  on  its  own  roots  in  two,  and  he  thought  that 
grafted  plants  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  would  produce  twice 
as  large  Roses  as  those  on  their  own  roots.  He  wants  only 
one  slioot  the  first  year.  In  speaking  of  the  great  im- 
provement in  late  years,  he  said  lie  could  select  tlfty  new 
Roses  wliieh  he  would  not  give  ft-tr  a  thousand  of  those  in 
the  cafab>gues  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Very  few  old 
Hybrid  Tcriietiials  ever  eciual  the  new,  and  among  these 
few  he  named  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Due  d'Aumale,  and  John 
Hopper.  For  the  best  twelve  Hyln-id  Perpetuals,  he  named 
Abel  CaiTiere,  Alfred  Colonib,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Boule 
de  Xeigc,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Due  d'.\uniale,  Horace 
Veniet,  Jean  Liabaud,  John  Hupp,,  r,  Monseigneur  Founiier, 
Paul  Ncron,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  JI.  Camni.  .\t  the  s.ime  meet- 
ing, Mr.  C,  il,  Hovey  did  not  .agree  with  Jlr.  Coniley  on  the 
superior  advantages  of  budded  or  grafted  Roses,  and  said 
he  had  shown  flowers  of  La  Heine  6  in.  in  diameter 
from  plants  on  their  owii  roots,  and  he  thought  some  old 
sorts  eijual  to  new  ones.— Cenntri/  Gentlemati. 
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EOSES  TOO  MUCH  PEUNED. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  Roses,  and  many 
other   things   for  that  matter,  are   too    severely 
pruned— pruned,  in  fact,  simply  because  it  was  the 
custom  of  our  forefathers  to  do  so.  There  should 
always  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  pruning  a  tree  of 
any  kind.  No  doubt,  in  some  cases  at  least ,  Roses 
are  pruned  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to 
furnish  one  or  two,  as  the  case  may  be,  blossoms 
suitable  to  appear  on  the  exhibition  table.  Now  it 
becomes  an  open  question  whether  this  is  really 
the  end  and  aim  of  Rose  growing  from  a  general 
point  of  view,  or    whether  general   garden  em- 
bellishment is  not  a  much  higher  and  far  more  de- 
sirable object  altogether  than  that  of  producing 
twelve  or  twenty-four  Rose  blooms  once  or  so  per 
annum,  which  one  takes  to  a  show  and  at  the  end 
of  the  day  sells  for  half-a-crown,  or  gives  away  to 
friends,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  have  done  with 
Roses  for  twelve  months  to  come.  I  saw  this  sum- 
mer a  specimen  of  that  universal  favourite.  Gen. 
Jacqueminot,    fully   5   ft.   high    and    nearly    as 
much  through,  with  a  few  more  than  fifty  flowers 
upon  it  at  the  same  time.  This  is  never  pruned 
further  than  when  a  shoot  shows 
a  _,tendency   to   grow  away    from 
home  the  point  is  cut  off.     This 
plant  is  on  its  own  roots,  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  planted  in  good 
soil,   and    receives  occasional  li- 
beral   mulchings,   and    a   bucket 
or  two  of  liquid   manure  to  help 
it  along.    Its  fortunate  owner  says 
he  will  never  prune  another  Rose, 
but  will   let    a   few    more  alone 
■with  the  view  to  bearing  the  one 
tirst  named  company.    A  year  or 
two  ago  I  had  a  line  of  100  or  so 
of  plants  of  Madame  Lacharme  left 
unsold.  They  were  freely  grown, 
and  furnished  with  several  shoots 
each.  I  always  make  a  point    of 
leaving  some  Roses  unpruned  to 
produce  early  flowers,  and  I  left 
this   row    unpruned.     The    result 
was,  that   as  soon  as  the   young 
shoots  had  made   some   progress, 
the    weight  of    the    flowers    bore 
the  stems  to  the  ground,  and  we 
had  Madame  Lacharme  in  large 
numbers    and    of     finer     quality 
than  I  ever  saw  them  before  or 
since  ;  in  fact,  the  row  was  liter- 
ally  a  bed  of   white    Roses  i  ft. 
wide  by  30  yds.  or  40  yds.  long. 
This    Rose    under    the     ordinary 
course  of  cultivation  does  not  pro- 
duce  blooms    freely    or   of     fine 
quality,   but  by  this  method  they 
were   good  and  in  abundance.    It 
appeared,  in  fact,  as  though  the 
more    work    the    plants    had    to 
do,  the   better   they   did  it ;  and 
my  idea    is     that     large,    very    large    numbers ' 
of    Roses    die    annually    from    inanition ;   their 
working  area  is  so  much  reduced  by  hard  pruning, 
the  reciprocity  of  root  and  branch  is  disturbed, 
and  collapse  ensues.  No  ;   what  is  wanted  in  gar- 
dens are  healthier  and  more  freely  grown  Roses  ; 
not  little  beds  of  carved  images  of  former  plants, 
but  natural,  let  alone,  rampant  bushes,  producing 
beautiful    flowers    in    quantity.  If    their   heavy 
flower-laden  slroots  lop  over  and  flounder  upon 
the   green   turf,   never  mmd ;   be  sure   that   the 
stamina  of  the  plant  is  equal  to  it  all,  and  that 
the  more  real  vigour,  the  more  free  healtliy  growth 
j'ou  get  this  season,  the  better  the  foundation  for 
a  bigger  display  in  the  season  to  come ;  and  if  you 
would  have  Roses  in  abundance  to  enjoy  and  to 
give  away,  avoid  too  much  pruning. 

Newry.  T.  SJIITII. 

Autumn  Rose  shows,  as  suggested  lately, 
is  a  good  idea.  Numbers  of  the  liest  patrons  of 
horticulture  and  lovers  of  the  Rose  are  away  from 
their  country  seats  in  the  season  of  Hoses,  and 
lament  the  imperative  necessities  of  "fashion'' 
that  compel  tliem  to  be  absent  at  such  a  time. 
We  shall  always  have  the  summer  Roses  with  us, 


but  the  autumn  flowering  ones  are  comparatively 
few.  From  these,  however,  a  race  of  autumn  bloom- 
ers might  probably  be  originated.  Late  Roses  are 
exceedingly  valuable  and  our  supply  depends  upon 
the  open  border  plants  and  the  season — we  cannot 
well  force  them.  The  persistency  of  growth  and 
liower  in  most  of  the  real  autumn  flowering  varie- 
ties is  remarkable  ;  in  spite  of  occasional  intervals 
of  severe  weather,  the  buds  of  such  kinds  as  La 
France,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Malmaison,  and  others 
continue  to  expand  till  January  in  some  seasons. 
We  have  gathered  fine  flowers  of  the  latter  after  the 
new  year  on  a  border  in  front  of  a  wall.  Good  service 
would  be  done  by  bringing  to  the  front  assortments 
of  the  later  fiowering  kinds,  and  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  Rose  growers  would  gladly  extend  their 
collections  of  such  varieties. — J.  S.  W. 


GARDEN    DESIGN. 

FORMALISM  IN  GARDENS. 
Happily  for  gardening,  formality  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past,  at  least  so  far  as  garden 


Parterre  of  the  17th  a'.  Century  Castres,  France. 


design  is  concerned.  The  few  examples  of  for- 
malism now  existing   in  this  country  are   merely 
preserved  as  illustrations  of  the  style  that  pre- 
vailed in  byegone  days,  and  owe  their  interest  to 
their     antiquity.    In    the    seventeenth    century, 
the  fashion  of  laying  out  gardens  in  this  country 
in  the  Dutch  and  Italian  style  was  at  its  height, 
and    was  considered  the  perfection  of    garden 
design.  The  accompanying  illustrE,tion,  represent- 
ing a  French  garden  at  Castres,  is  typical  of  the 
style  that  prevailed  during  that  period.  By  com- 
paring this  with  the  modern  style  of  laying  out  a 
garden,  of  which  we  gave  an  illustration  last 
week,   its    peculiarity    will    be  apparent.    In    a 
comparativelj'  small  space  are  crowded  together 
suflicient  materials  to  furnish  a  large  garden  pro- 
perly laid  out  ;  here  they  are  jumbled  together  in 
a  most  singular  manner,  the  conical   trees  and 
mop-headed  shrubs  in  pots  having  a  monstrous 
aspect,  and  the  box  scroll  work  gives  the  whole  a 
very  artificial  appearance.  There  are  positions  in 
gardens  where  geometrical  parterres  are  quite  in 
accordance  with  good  taste,  and  in  rare  instances 
they  might  be  indispensable,  but  as  a  rule  the 
less  there  is  of  this  style  the  greater  pleasure  our 
gardens  will  afford. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 

HYBRID  RHODODENDRONS. 
I  AM  of  opinion  that  the  numerous  groups  of  these 
do  not  receive  the  attention  deserved  as  subjects 
for  flowering  in  early  spring,  and  especially  is  this 
statement  true  of  the  very  fine  and  distinct  types 
raised  by  Mr.  Isaac  Davies,  nurseryman,  Orms- 
kirk.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  found  their  way 
southwards  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  in  the 
north-midland  districts,  and  especially  about 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  they  are  much  grown. 
They  are  of  the  most  valuable  character  for  early 
flowering  and  for  decorative  purposes  in  spring, 
and  they  can  be  managed  with  so  much  ease  that 
they  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
plants. 

The  plants,  whatever  the  variety  raised  at  Orms- 
kirk,  are  all  of  a  close,  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and 
remarkably  free  flowering.  The  kind  of  bloom 
simply  depends  on  good  management,  and  as  the 
plants  flower  every  year  when  well  cared  for, 
pruning  is  scarcely  ever  necessary,  because  the 
production  of  flower-buds  appears 
to  he  the  main  business  of  the 
planter.  Then,  not  only  is  there 
secured  an  abundance  of  flowers, 
but  they  are  of  large  size,  fine 
form,  sweetly  fragrant,  and  pro- 
duced in  large  bold  trusses. 

The  lead'ing  varieties  are — 
Countess  of  Derby,  the  flowers 
of  good  substance,  bell-shaped, 
and  very  large,  often  measur- 
ing 3  in.  to  i  in.  in  diameter, 
purest  white,  and  deliciously 
scented,  a  particularly  free  bloom- 
ing form,  the  smallest  rooted 
plants  hiding  themselves  under 
the  load  of  flowers  they  pro- 
duce ;  Mrs.  James  Shawe,  flowers 
cup-shaped,  with  crimped  edges, 
pure  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
rosy  purple,  bushy  growing,  but 
rather  more  vigorous  than  the 
foregoing,  and  very  free-flower- 
ing;  Lady  Skelmersdale,  fine 
trumpet  -  shaped  blossoms  with 
smooth  edges,  pure  white,  very- 
free  and  excellent  habit ;  Countess- 
of  Sefton,  large  cup-shaped  flow- 
ers with  fringed  edges,  pure 
white,  slightly  stained  with  a  band' 
of  pale  r'osy  purple  on  the  seg- 
,ments  ;  the  trusses  are  large,, 
often  equalling  in  size  and  ful- 
ness those  of  a  hardy  Rhododen- 
dron. This  is  the  most  robust 
growing  of  all  the  varieties,  and ' 
is  particularly  attractive.  Duc-- 
hess  of  Sutherland,  large  cup- 
shaped  flowers  with  fringed  edges,  ■ 
pure  white  with  slight  stains  of  rosy  purple, 
strong  grower,  and  very  free.  Miss  Davies,  having 
bell-shaped  flowers  with  even  edges,  pure  white 
with  faint  lemon-yellow  markings  on  the  throat ; 
altogether  six  varieties. 

The  management  of  these  Rhododendi'ons  is  a 
simple  matter,  requiring  attention  more  than 
skill.  What  is  required  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
cold  house  during  the  summer  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  making  their  growth  and  forming  their 
bloom  buds,  and  repot  them  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  not  overdoing  it,  using  a  compost  made 
up  of  peat,  sand,  some  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  a 
little  fibrous  loam.  In  such  a  compost  plants  wiU 
grow  into  fine  healthy  specimens,  and  by  dint  ot 
Sareful  pruning  make  good  bushes,  and  continue 
to  flower  finely  for  yeai's  to  come".         „,     ,   , 

One  great  advantage  about  these  Rhododen- 
drons is  their  earliness.  I  have  seen  them  m  tine 
bloom  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  as  spring 
shows  are  now  somewhat  popular,  they  are  very 
useful  on  the  stage.  In  addition,  Mr.  Davies  ha^ 
raised  a  few  other  hardy  Rhododendrons  ot  a  dit- 
ferent  type.  One  of  these  is  R.  floribundum,  a 
hybrid  from  R.  virgatum  crossed  with  a  hardy 
variety.  It  has  a  dwarf  bushy  habit  of  growth, 
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small  Myrtle-like  leaves,  and  is  wonderfully  free 
of  bloom  ;  the  flowers  pure  white,  slightly  tinted 
with  rose.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  Laurustinus.  K. 
I'ixy  Queen  is  a  bushy-growing,  free-blooming 
form,  bearing  trusses  of  cup-shaped  white  flowers 
in  great  profusion.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are 
about  the  size  and  form  of  those  of  an  ordinary 
Indian  Azalea.  The  original  seedling  plant  was 
grown  four  years  in  the  open  ground,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  hardier  than  the  Laurustinus.  It 
comes  into  flower  early  in  April  without  forcing, 
but  in  a  warm  greenhouse  might  be  had  in  bloom 
about  Christmas.  These  two,  lilce  the  larger 
flowered  varieties,  are  well  suited  for  cultivation 
in  pots,  and  should  be  treated  as  before  directed. 
R.  Daviesi  is  a  new  type  and  a  greenhouse  va- 
riety, a  hybrid  from  I!,  retusum  crossed  with  R.  ja- 
vanicum.  It  has  a  free-growing  bushy  habit,  and 
dark  glossy  foliage  of  medium  size  and  a  leathern 
texture.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  bold  compact 
trusses,  and  of  a  lustrous  orange-red  colour.  The 
trusses  expand  in  succession,  truss  after  truss, 
and  so  continuity  of  bloom  is  secured,  lasting 
from  two  to  three  months.  The  first-class  certifi- 
cate of  merit  given  to  this  new  form  during  the 
past  spring  testifies  to  its  value. 

But  it  is  to  the  fine  hardy  varieties  that  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  gardeners  generally.  The 
fact  is,  these  fine  Rhododendrons  are  not  really  so 
well  known  south  as  they  deserve  to  be.  I  know 
of  no  class  of  plants  better  suited  for  cool  house 
pot  culture  in  early  spring  than  these  hybrid 
Rhododendrons,  Mind,  they  are  for  pot  culture, 
not  for  cultivation  in  the  open  ground.  I  can 
imagine  that  in  the  warm  and  balmy  parts  of  the 
south  and  west  of  England  and  Wales  they  would 
succeed  well  in  the  open  ground,  but  only  in  such 
favoured  localities.  Let  but  a  gardener  who  has 
not  yet  made  acquaintance  with  tliese  subjects 
commence  to  cultivate  them,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  thank  me  for  calling  attention  to  their  ex- 
cellent qualities.  R.  D. 


"Wistaria  sinensis  now  enlivens  up  the 
walls  with  its  variety  of  greenery  ;  indeed,  its 
variety  of  leaf  colour  in  autumnal  sunshine  is 
almost  as  valuable  as  its  clusters  of  purple  in 
spring.  I  noted  the  same  effect  produced  by  it  on 
the  gardener's  cottage  at  Hampton  Court  theother 
day  near  the  old  Vine. — F.  W.  B. 

Jasminum     aureum    variegatum.— 

There  is  a  specimen  of  this  in  Messrs.  Lucombe 
and  Pince's  nursery  at  Exeter,  which,  although 
not  large,  is  very  effective.  It  is  on  a  west  wall, 
and  strikes  one  with  surprise,  its  golden  variega- 
tion being  bold  and  regular.  For  choice  warm  posi- 
tions I  think  it  deserves  to  be  more  frequently 
planted  than  it  is,  as  it  appears  to  grow  vigorously, 
and  is  not  particular  as  to  soil. — J.  C.  CLARKE. 

Robinia  viscosa. — The  season  now  nearly 
at  its  close  has  been  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary production  of  flowers  and  fruit  in  the 
case  of  plants  that  are  usually  shy  in  this  respect, 
and  on  no  trees  has  this  been  more  marked 
than  the  Robinias,  many  of  the  kinds  having 
borne  almost  more  flowers  than  the  branches  were 
able  to  support.  R.  viscosa  was  particularly  fine 
in  theusualfloweringmonth— June,  and  nowagain 
the  trees  are  bearing  numerous  heads  of  flowers, 
which,  although  not  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
this  species,  is  still  another  instance  of  the  unusual 
favourableness  of  the  past  season  for  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs. — B. 

Hydrangea  paniculata.  —  The  variety 
gramliflora  has  so  rapidly  advanced  in  public- 
favour,  that  it  is  now  met  with  almost  everywhere, 
and  the  original  species  but  rarely,  yet  the  latter 
possesses  some  advantages  over  its  large  flowered 
variety — enough,  at  all  events,  to  make  it  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection  of  flowering 
shrubs  however  choice.  In  the  first  place  its 
growth  is  stronger  than  that  of  grandiflora,  the 
outline  of  the  plant  more  pleasing,  and  the  foliage 
of  a  deeper  green.  The  proportion  of  sterile  flowers, 
upon  which  a  good  deal  of  the  display  depends,  is 
much  less  than  in  grandiflora,  yet  there  are  quite 


enough  to  make  it  attractive,  and  it  appears  to 
flower  later  than  grandiflora. — ALPHA. 

Autumn  tints. — The  leaves  of  the  Silver 
Maple  are  now  con.spicuous,  their  colour  being 
vivid  vermilion  on  a  yellow  ground.  Our  speci- 
men, which  is  about  50  ft.  high,  stands  in  the 
pleEisure  grounds.  Tlie  leaves  of  the  Hickory,  too, 
are  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  clear,  dis- 
tinct tone  of  yellow.  I  know  of  no  other  tree  that 
is  so  striking  in  autumn  as  tliis.  In  summer,  too, 
its  leafage  is  handsome,  and  no  hard  weather 
seems  to  hurt  it.  It  grows  vigorously  in  a  not  verj- 
good  soil.—  J.  C.  Clarke. 

"Wellingtonia  in  fruit  (p.  .361).— The  fruit- 
ing of  the  Wellingtonia  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
uncommon  occurrence,  many  producing  cones  when 
from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  and  sometimes  even 
when  not  more  than  6  ft.  ;  but  in  the  latter  case 
the  fruiting  is  generally  due  to  an  unhealthy 
state  of  the  plant.  As  far  as  I  know,  however,  the 
Wellingtonia  has  never  ripened  perfect  seed  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  often  imported  in  large 
quantities.  In  the  event  of  your  correspondent 
wishing  to  test  the  vitality  of  his  seeds,  the  cones 
should  be  gathered  when  they  have  become  quite 
brown,  dry,  and  hard,  and  either  opened  with  a 
chisel,  or  placed  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  where  they 
will  open  naturally  and  the  seeds  drop  out.  If  the 
latter  plan  be  followed,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  kept  too  hot,  or  they  will  become 
dried  up.  When  ready,  sow  them  in  a  pan  with  a 
layer  of  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  filled 
to  within  i  in  of  the  top  with  loamy  soil,  kept 
open  if  needful  by  a  little  sand.  After  sowing 
cover  the  seeds  with  the  same  soil,  and  place  the 
pan  in  a  cold  frame  free  from  mice,  which  are 
fondofallConiferousseeds.  If  they  germinate,  when 
the  bud  in  the  centre  of  the  seed-leaves  is  ready 
to  start  into  growth,  pot  them  off  into  small  pots 
and  in  the  same  soil.  In  potting  keep  the  seed- 
leaves  about  i  in.  above  the  surface.  When  esta- 
blished in  their  pots  they  may  be  planted  out, 
when  they  will  grow  away  freely. — Ar^PHA. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES -TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  will  make  a 
fine  i)lant  for  autumn  display  in  tlie  shrubbery  when  it  gets 
more  plentiful. — .-^.  Ross,  Uighclere. 

The  Maples  have  a  grand  effect  at  present  as  land- 
scape trees  with  their  bright  tinted  foliage ;  they  show  finely 
by  the  side  of  dark  green  soml)re  trees. — S.  Ross. 

Tilia  mississippiensis.— A  fine  ornamental  tree 
with  noble  leaves,  is  quite  hardy  here,  hut  it  is  not  often 
met  with  in  landscape  planting.— S.  Ross,  Ilirjhdere. 

Lycium  barbarum.— I  saw  a  plant  of  this  Tea 
tree  fruiting  on  a  cottage  near  Blackrock  yesterday,  its 
wreaths  of  coral-scarlet  berries  making  a  fine  display. — B. 

Rhus  Osbecki.— In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Parsons  reports  favourably  of  the 
new  Chinese  Sumach.  It  is  m  all  respects  a  fine  thing  for 
lawns. 

Euonymus  europseus  is  very  attractive  at  present 
with  its  racemes  of  red  fruit,  and  with  a  little  attention  to 
training  it  as  a  standard,  it  makes  a  very  ornamental  shrub 
at  this  season  of  the  year.— S.  Ross. 

The  Guelder  Roses  are  very  effective  now  with 
their  scarlet  leaves  and  berries,  making  fine  shrubs  for 
woodland  drives.  In  early  sunmier  they  are  covered  with 
their  showy  balls  of  wlute  blossom.— S.  Ross,  Uiijbdere. 

Salix  alba  is  particularly  fine  as  a  landscape  tree,  and 
mtn-e  so  at  this  time  when  the  foliage  assumes  a  more 
silvery  hue  than  it  has  hitherto  had.  The  soft  cloudy -like 
outline  of  its  majestic  top  gives  the  landscape  a  very  pleas- 
ing effect,  particularly  when  seen  reflected  by  water.  Very 
few  trees  can  equal  it  for  the  sides  of  lakes  and  streams, 
and  the  silvery  grey  foliage  is  charming  associated  with 
dark  green  trees.— S.  Ross,  Biijhdere. 

The  Eastern  Plane.— 1  hope  nurserjnnen  will  direct 
their  attention  to  growing  the  right  sort  of  Eastern  Plane, 
i.e.,  the  Weston  Park  Plane.  Rubbishy  varieties  are  pro- 
pagated instead  of  the  true  eastern  trees.  Nurserymen  or 
any  one  else  whom  I  have  questioned  have  been  unatde  to 
describe  the  true  Eastern  Plane  :  there  are  so  many  seedling 
sorts,  that  the  matter  h,as  become  pure  supposition  as  to 
which  is  which.— G.  B. 


THE    GARDEN    FLORA. 

PLATE  CCCMI.— LILIUM  TOMPONIUM. 
Mn.  Elwe.s  in  liis  work  on  the  Lilies  expresses 
adoubt  whether  this  long  known  species  has  till 
recently  been  cultivated  in  English  gardens.  The 
redformof  Jj.pyrenaicum, which  isa  plant  of  more 
robust  an<l  coarser  habit,  has  been  long  grown 
under  the  name  of  pomponium,  and  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  the  true  pomponium  had  ever 
been  introduced  till  Mr.  O.  Maw  collected  it  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Maritime  Alps  in  lS7.j,  and 
flowered  it  in  the  following  year  in  his  garden 
at  Benthall.  It  is  a  plant  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon within  a  limited  area  in  the  mountainous 
district  north  of  Nice  and  Mentone,  and  ranges 
from  an  altitude  of  1200  ft.  up  to  .■!.")00  ft.  above 
the  sea  level.  It  flowers  in  cultivation  in  June. 
In  habit  and  colour  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
Siberian  L.  tenuifolium  and  the  Greek  L.  chal- 
cedonicum,  and  in  natural  sequence  it  should  be 
placed  between  these  two  species.  It  is  from  1  j 
ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  the  stem  den.sely  clothed 
with  narrow  linear  leaves,  finely  ciliated  on  the 
margins ;  from  two  to  eight  or  nine  bright 
scarlet-orange  flowers  are  produced  on  each 
plant.  Althougli  a  more  compact  and  neater 
plant  than  Lilium  pyrenaicom,  and  more  at- 
tractive from  its  brilliant  flower  colouring,  its 
habit  and  constitution  is  less  robust,  and  it  does 
not  multiply  so  readily. 

It  has  been  recorded  from  Grasse,  Le  Tar, 
Granmondo,  Castellane,  Lantosca,  Saorgio, 
.•Viglun,  Le  Mas,  St.  Vallier,  the  Cotte  del 
rOrtigera,  ^'alle  della  Miniera,&c.,  in  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  and  also  as  occurring  iu  the  Sierra 
de  Burgos,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  but  the  Span- 
ish record  probably  refers  to  the  red  variety  of 
L.  pyrenaicum. 

This  handsome  Lily  is  of  simple  culture,  as 
easily  managed,  in  fact,asthe  common  Pyrenean 
Lily.  It  succeeds  finely  in  the  rich  loamy  soil  of 
the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  whence 
the  specimens  came  last  spring  from  which  our 
plate  was  drawn. 


Border  Carnations.— I  have  a  seedling 
crimson  self  Carnation  which,  for  continuous 
blooming,  exceeds  anything  I  have  hitherto  had 
any  experience  of.  I  have  been  cutting  occasion- 
ally blooms  off  it  since  the  1st  of  August,  and 
the  cry  is  "  still  they  come,"  and  not  only  come, 
but  fill  and  expand  as  two  months  eailier.  Some 
varieties  of  the  striped  kinds  were  nowhere,  being 
comparatively  evanescent  beside  this.  Another 
commendation  that  applies  to  this  and  two  other 
selfs  of  robust  character  I  noticed  this  year  is  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  propagated  from 
pipings  or  cuttings,  and,  considering  the  limited 
time  and  rapidity  of  execution,  I  much  prefer  this 
system  of  adding  to  one's  stock.  A  few  of  the 
secrets  of  success  I  take  to  be,  taking  the  cut- 
tings or  pipings — either  will  do—  early,  while 
there  is  yet  enough  of  vegetative  power  left,  to 
root  them  before  the  chills  of  late  autumn  set  in  ; 
dry  them  a  bit  before  being  put  in  to  prevent  rot. 
place  sand — washed  river  will  do  as  well  as  silver 
sand— at  the  b.ise  ;  put  them  in  a  damp,  shady 
place  in  a  rather  deep  box  if  convenient.  I  pre- 
fer the  deep  box,  as  I  can  then  lift  out  the  rooted 
plant,  as  I  did  a  few  days  ago,  with  the  trowel 
and  a  ball  of  rooted  earth,  and  transfer  it  to  a 
new  bed  without  disturbing  a  root-fibre.  Now,  in 
this  system  of  treatment  this  care  is  important 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  it  is  too  late  to  ex- 
pect new  roots  for  feeding  purposes  after  this  to 
be  formed.  Now,  here  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
fragrant,  an<l  showy  of  flowers  blooming  for 
months,  propagated  without  heat,  and  should  be 
in  ever>-  border.  I,  for  one  (and  with  a  fraction  of 
the  facilities  others  have),  see  no  reason  why  beds 
iind  borders  should  not  be  giiy  from  January  to 
December  with  beavitiful  popular  hardy  plants. — 
W.  J.  M.,  Chiimcl. 


THE  TRUE  POMPONE  Liv^    :.:i:tm  pomponium  verum 
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HIMALAYAN     COWSLIP. 

(PEIMULA  SIKKIMENSIS.) 

This  is  a  robust  growing  species,  deciduous  or 
herbaceous  in  our  climate,  and  quite  distinct  from 
all  other  known  species.  It  starts  into  growtli  quite 
late  in  the  spring,  say  in  April  or  early  in  May,  and 
should  have  a  shady  position  when  in  bloom,  as  its 
delicate  blossoms  suffer  from  cutting  winds  and 
bright  sunshine.  Hitherto  we  have  found  it  to  suc- 
ceed best  in  pots  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  but  it 
is  quite  hardy,  and  although  it  starts  into  growth 
very  late  in  the  spring  as   compared   with  other 


Gardens  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  is  of  the 
average  natural  size.  W.  F.  B. 


AUTUMN  OUT-DOOR  FLOWERS. 

In  order  to  keep  up  a  good  display  of  out-door 
flowers  as  late  in  the  season  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  it  is  not  enough  to  supplement  the  ordinary 
summer  bedders  with  lierbaceous  plants,  but  it  is 
also  needful  to  take  care  that  the  selection  of  the 
latter  includes  such  things  as  may  be  depended 
on  to  come  into  flower  at  the  right  time,  that  is 
when  the  waning  sun  and  the  cold  nights,  even  if 
there  be  no  absolute  frost,  have  so  far  affected  the 
summer  blooming  subjects  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  attractive. 
First  amongst  plants  that  will 
best  serve  this  purpose  comes  the 
white  flowered  Anemone  vitifolia 
(Honorine  Jobert).  Any  garden, 
large  or  small,  that  has  not  a 
good  stock  of  this  is  deficient  of 
one  of  the  very  best  late-flower- 
ing plants  in  cultivation.  Its  near 
relative,  A.  japonica,  must  not  be 
omitted,  for  it  blooms  again  in 
the  autumn  in  some  situations 
almost  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season.  Several  of 
the  Achilleas  also  hold  on  late, 
amongst  these  being  Millefolium 
rosea.  The  dwarf,  early  flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums  begin  to 
make  our  gardens  look  gay  when 
most  things  are  on  the  wane, 
and  these  with  a  good  selec- 
tion will  keep  on  almost  until  the 
later  flowering  sorts  come  in. 
Tropieolum  tuberosum,  than 
which  few  climbing  plants  have 
a  prettier  appearance,  will  in- 
variably continue  blooming  until 
cut  down  by  frost.  The  beau- 
tiful Schizostylis  coccinea  is  a 
plant  which  keeps  on  if  it  has 
the  sheltar  of  a  wall  after  many 
other  things  are  cut,  producing 
its  glowing  spikes  of  bright 
flowers.  Sedumspectabile  roseum 
and  spectabile  purpureum  should 
not  be  forgotten,  for  they  bloom 
well  almost  anywhere.  Most  of 
the  Pentstemons,if  fairlytreated, 
will  also  go  on  to  the  end  of 
October.  In  Lobelia  cardinalis 
we  have  a  subject  that  is  not 
beaten  for  its  gorgeous  colour 
and  free  flowering  habit  in 
the  whole  range  of  cultiva- 
ted plants,  either  hardy  or  ten- 
der. The  few  miserable  bits 
of  it  generally  met  with  in 
the  comparatively  few  gardens 
where  it  exists  at  all  give  but 
a  poor  idea  of  what  the  plant 
is  when  grown  in  good  large 
masses.  Gazania  splendens,  with 
every  hour  of  sunny  weather, 
will  continue  opening  its 
flowers  until  cut  off  by  frost. 
The  Colchicums,  with  their 
Himalayan  species,  yet  its  after  growth  is  rapid, and  |  bright  coloured  leafless  flowers,  make  everything 
its  flower-spikes  soon  rush  up  from  the  Lettuce-like   near  them  look  cheerful  when  grown  in  quanti 


Sikkim  Primrose  (Primula  sikkimensis). 


clusters  of  leaves,  a  height  of  from  15  in.  to 
nearly  2  ft.,  i.e.,  the  strongest  examples.  The 
flower-stems  are  slender,  powdered  with  sulphur- 
coloured  dust,  and  surmounted  by  clusters  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  gracefully  pendulous,  sulphur-tinted, 
bell-shaped  flowers.  It  is  readily  increased,  either 
by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  in  summer, 
or  by  careful  division  in  autumn  or  spring.  It  is  a 
charming  and  distinct  companion  for  others  of  its 
Indian  congeners,  such  as  P.  rosea  and  P.  cash- 
meriana,  and  when  more  plentiful  will  become  a 
great  favourite  for  the  supply  of  choice  cut  blos- 
soms.   The    accompanying  illustration  has  been 


ties  suflficient  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  The  Mi- 
chaelmas Daisies  (Asters),  in^their  different  shades 
from  white  to  mazarine  blue,  must  not  be  neglec- 
ted, for  they  defy  the  worst  weather  and  stay 
blooming  with  us  till  the  icy  hand  of  autumn  cuts 
them  off.  Amongst  annuals,  the  French  Marigolds 
ought  not  to  be  left  out ;  they  seem  to  enjoy  the 
cool  weather  so  long  as  they  are  not  absolutely 
frozen,  for  the  rains  have  no  effect  on  tliem.  The 
above  are  by  no  means  all  the  plants  which  might 
be  named  that  bloom  when  most  things  have  left 
us,  but  whoever  has  got  these  in  sutficient  num- 
bers to  give  them  a  fair  chance   of  being  seen 


made  from  specimens  grown  in   the    Botanical  |  to  advantage,  equally   with  the   usually  wrong 


earlier  blooming  subjects,  will  not  have  a  deso- 
late and  dreary  waste,  where  there  should  be 
flowers  as  late  as  they  can  be  had.  The  prevailing 
mistake  in  far  the  greater  portion  of  gardens  is 
having  the  whole  surface  devoted  to  flowering 
plants  a  sheet  of  bloom  during  the  summer 
months,  insufficient  space  being  allowed  for  late 
autumn  flowerers ;  the  consequence,  therefore,  is 
that  all  I  have  nameil,  and  others  of  a  like  late 
habit  of  blooming,  are  rarely  seen  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  duly  assert  their  presence.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  be  content  with  a  little  less 
during  the  time  when  we  have  generally  more 
than  enough  and  devote  a  little  more  room  to 
plants  that  bloom  later  in  the  year  ? 

T.  Baines. 

USEFUL    OUTDOOR   FLOWERING    PLANTS. 

Annual  Lupines.— Last  year  I  had  a  col- 
lection of  these,  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  varie- 
ties, from  which  I  selected  two,  a  dwarf  and  a 
tall  form,  for  further  use,  and  from  these  I  saved 
plenty  of  seeds.  This  year  they  have  been  a  great 
success,  as  they  sujjply  a  colour  (blue,  changing 
to  mauve,  and  frequently  white  or  pale  blue)  that 
is  not  common  to  other  plants.  The  weather  does 
not  seem  to  affect  them  much,  as  they  were  fine 
during  the  hot  weather,  and,  if  anything,  they 
have  rather  improved  since  the  rains  came  on, 
and  they  are  still  (October  8)  very  showy. 
They  must  have  plenty  of  room  or  they  will  not 
last  long.  This  year  I  sowed  them  in  April  in  a  hot- 
bed, potted  them  ofl'  in  3-in.  pots,  and  planted  them 
out  in  May.  Sowing  in  heat  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  all  cases,  but  for  my  purpose  it  was,  as  I 
wanted  them  for  a  mixed  bed,  and  they  don't  trans- 
plant well  unless  they  have  been  grown  in  pots. 
The  mixture  just  named  consisted  of  a  ground- 
work of  pink  Pelargoniums  and  the  Lupines 
planted  i  ft.  apart  among  them.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  mixture  for  a  large  bed.  The  Lupines  in 
good  soil  will  grow  -t  ft.  high,  and  form  dense 
bushes  continually  in  flower.  The  dwarf  variety  is 
not  more  than  1  ft.  high,  has  pretty  foliage  much 
divided,  and  small  elegant  spikes  of  bluish  flowers. 
In  both  cases  our  own  saved  seeds  grew  very  well. 
A  pretty  garden  might  be  made  of  annuals  alone, 
and  one  that  would  last  much  longer  than  Pelar- 
goniums. In  fact,  with  us  Pelargoniums  have  been 
valueless  since  the  rains  set  ia. 

Single  Dahlias.— I  like  these  exceedingly 
well,  and  I  hope  no  one  will  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  increase  their  number  of  petals;  they  are 
elegant  both  in  the  flower  garden  and  also  in  a  cut 
state,  and  they  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  raised 
from  seed.  Last  spring  I  obtained  a  packet  of  seeds 
which  were  sown  in  heat  in  March  ;  the  seedlings 
were  duly  potted  on,  and  planted  out  in  May,  and 
they  came  into  flower  as  early  as  those  raised  in 
the  usual  way  from  cuttings  or  young  offsets  in 
spring.  From  my  packet  of  seeds  I  obtained  about 
sixty  plants,  and  nearly  all  are  distinct  in  shade 
of  colour. 

Tuberous  Begonias.— Planted  in  good  soil, 
these  are  very  showy  and  useful ;  they  are  still 
beautiful,  whereas  the  Pelargoniums  ha%-e  become 
dilapidated  some  time  ago.  They  give  no  trouble 
in  winter.  We  shall  take  ours  up  when  the  frost 
comes  and  pack  the  tubers  close  together  on  the 
border  of  an  orchard  house,  and  no  further  atten- 
tion will  be  required  till  the  time  comes  to  plant 
them  again  in  spring.  They  might  be  wintered  in 
the  beds  if  frost  was  kept  out  by  means  of  a 
covering  of  litter.  Seedlings  make  useful  plants 
the  first  season  if  sown  and  helped  on  in  a  warm 
frame  or  pit. 

Chinese  Pinks. — These  are  very  desirable 
either  for  massing  or  planting  in  patches  on  the 
mixed  border.  I  like  the  single  forms  best,  but 
the  double  flowers  are  pretty  ;  both  are  useful  in 
a  cut  state.  I  find  it  best  not  to  sow  too  early  ; 
April  is  quite  early  enough  if  they  can  be  grown 
on  quickly,  pricking  them  off  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  and  sheltering  them  in  a 
close  frame. 

The  dw^arf  and  tall  Scabious  are  very 
useful  for  cutting,  and  they  also  make  a  pretty 
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bed,  their  habit  being  light  and  elegant.  Treated 
as  tender  annuals,  they  come  into  flower  early 
in  the  season,  and  continue  in  bloom  till  the 
frost  comes.  There  is  no  occasion  to  winter  a  host 
of  bedding  ]i!ants,  as  the  plants  I  have  named, 
and  many  otliers,  such  as  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  not  forgetting  the  double 
Poppies  and  Sunflowers  for  backgrounds,  with 
a  few  fine  foliaged  plants  to  give  beauty  and 
elegance  of  form,  would  answer  the  purjjose.  If 
the  seeds  are  constantl}'  cut  ofl:  the  Poppies,  and 
they  are  not  crowded  too  much,  they  will  bloom 
again  and  again,  although  the  later  blossoms 
are  not  so  large  as  the  earlier  ones.  Wo  have 
some  double  rojjpies  in  bloom  now  that  flowered 
early  in  July,  and  have  flowered  continuously 
since.  Many  of  the  annuals  might  have  their 
blooming  period  lengthened  by  thin  planting  and 
removal  of  the  seed-pods.  Among  hardy  annuals 
the  carmine  Candytuft  is  a  desirable  variety  to 
possess.  Though  many  of  the  ordinary  bedding 
plants  have  been  disappointing  this  autumn  in 
consequence  of  the  almost  continual  wet  weather, 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  have  never  been  brighter. 
Antirrhinums,  I'entstemons,  perennial  Sunflowers, 
Rudbeckia,  especially  speciosa,Sedum  spectabile, 
Japanese  Anemones,  red  and  white,  in  great 
patches,  have  brightened  up  the  dark  comers 
immensely.  Tritomas,  although  showing  some  ot- 
their  torch-like  flower  spikes,  were  too  much  in, 
jured  by  last  winter  to  show  to  the  best  advantage 
but  the  A.sters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  now 
fresh  and  bright  amid  the  falling  leaves  and  other 
wreckage  of  autumn;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
there  are  the  Colcliicums  and  Sternbergia  lutea. 

E.  Hobday. 


FROM  DUBLIN. 


I  WISH  you  would  take  the  consensus  of  opinion 
respecting  the  merits  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia.  Our 
soil  seems  to  be  too  good  for  it.  Two  flowers  on  a 
plant  5  ft.  high  is  not  much  of  a  crop.  Is  a  poorer 
soil  desirable  ?  D.  Paragon  and  the  other  single 
kinds  do  better,  and  yet  not  so  well  as  I  lately 
saw  them  at  Cambridge  on  a  marly  soil.  Senecio 
pulcher  is  nearly  over  with  us,  being  earlier  this 
year  than  usual ;  even  Stokesia  cyanea  promises 
to  open  its  flowers  in  the  open  border  before  the 
end  of  this  month.  As  the  plant  is  near  a  wall, 
however,  I  shall  rear  a  spare  light  up  against  it,  so 
as  to  shelter  its  blossoms  and  hasten  their  ex-> 
pansion.  Tigridias  keep  on  opening  a  flower  or  two 
now  and  tlien.  We  never  take  them  up  here,  and  I 
fancy  that  they  grow  more  strongly  and  flower 
more  profusely  tluis  treated,  or,  rather,  thus  let 
alone,  than  when  disturbed.  Some  of  our  alpine 
Auriculas  are  flowering  in  a  reallv  appreciable 
way,  and  I  Iiave  been  surprised  to'see  buslies  of 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  covered  with  their  golden 
stars  thus  early— all  of  which  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  genial  summer  sunshine  of  the  present 
year.  As  an  earnest  of  next  year's  flowers,  I  see 
Polyanthus  and  Rush-leaved  Narcissus,  Anemones 
of  various  sorts,  including  A.  fulgens,  and  Grape 
Hyacinths  are  everywhere  pushing  up  their  youno- 
leaves.  p  ^y  jj  ° 

BEGONIAS  IN  OPEN  BORDERS. 
Several  writers  in  The  Garden  have  recom- 
mended the  planting  out  of  liegonias,  and  early 
in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  my  tubers  began  to  push, 
I  turned  some  out.  The  result  has  been  by  no 
means  satisfactory  ;  true,  they  made  fine,  strong 
grow^th,  as  I  gave  them  a  good  jjlace  under  a 
south  wall,  but  no  flowers  made  their  appearance 
up  to  the  middle  of  September.  I  therefore  took 
them  up,  potted  them,  and  now  they  are  just  be- 
ginning to  bloom  in  the  greenhouse,  and  will 
very  likely  keep  in  flower  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
One  of  these  Begonias  is  the  hardiest  I  have  yet 
had ;  it  is  a  pale  rose,  and  the  same  tuber  lias 
bloomed  perfectly  for  the  two  preceding  years  in 
the  greenhouse.  Planting  out,  therefore,  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  experiment  tliat  will  not  succeed 
in  all  places.  Some  may  be  satisfied  if  they  have 
a  fine-foliaged  plant,  but  I  am  not  one  of  those 


who  care  for  such  plants,  however  interesting 
they  may  be.  I  always  look  for  flowers  in  every- 
thing I  grow,  and  for  the  present  intend  to  keep 
my  Begonias  in  the  greenhouse,  where  I  have  had 
them  in  full  bloom  since  July,  and  up  to  this  time 
(October)  they  are  as  full  of  flower  as  they  pos- 
sibly can  be.  At  present  we  have  no  half-hardy 
plant  that  promises  so  much  flower  as  tlie  Begonia, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately exceed  the  Fuchsia  in  hardiness  and 
varietj'.  lam  sufficiently  old  to  remember  the  first 
appearance  of  the  latter  in  this  country,  and  re- 
member perfectly  well  how  it  was  coddled,  and 
how  frightened  people  were  when  the  leaves  fell 
off  in  autumn,  and  it  became  to  all  appearance 
dead.  It  was  a  long  time  before  anyone  had  the 
courage  to  plant  it  out-of-doors.  So  I  hope  it  will 
prove  with  the  Begonia,  though  I  have  mine  in- 
doors ;  it  has  already  outstripped  the  P'uclisia  in 
many  respects,  and  is  a  formidable  rival  to  it  as 
regards  popularity.  W.  T. 

\Vinibor»e. 


Lactuca  macrorhiza. — This  most  distinct 
plant  is  now  a  mass  of  pretty  pale  lilac-blue 
flowers  on  tlie  rockwork.  It  is  also  in  full  flower 
depending  from  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  proving 
it  to  be  a  good  plant  for  hanging  basket  work  at 
this  late  season  as  well  as  for  outdoors.  It  comes 
from  the  Himalayas,  has  a  persistent  fleshy  fu- 
siform root,  and  is  all  but  hardy. — T.  Smith, 
A'cn-ri/. 

Roses  and  Violets  in  Yorkshire.— A 

big  bunch  of  Marie  Louise  Violets  and  Tea  Rose 
buds  (particularly  Anna  Ollivier),  with  sweet 
scented  Geranium,  is  so  sweet  and  beautiful,  that 
their  culture  for  market  purposes  should  be 
strongly  urged,  as  both  are  outside  and  with  no 
special  protection  whatever,  and  grow  readily  in 
this  climate  ;  so  surely  they  would  do  better  still 
further  south,  even  if  frost  comes  a  little  sooner 
with  you.— E.  H.  W. 

Self-fertilising  Begonias.— From  the  fact 
of  the  diftorent  organs  being  borne  in  different 
flowers — male  and  female — it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  self-fertilisation  can  ever  take  place. 
This  I  know  that  under  glass  a  pot  of  good  seed 
produced  witliout  artificial  fertilisation  is  a  great 
rarity  ;  whereas  out  of  doors,  I  suppose  where 
there  is  more  wind  and  more  insects  good  seed  is 
plentifully  produced  without  artificial  means 
being  employed  to  secure  it. — T.  Smith,  Nen-rij. 

Nerine  Fothergilli  major.— This  is  the 

best  flowering  bulbous  plant  we  have  just  now. 
It  has  a  stem  2  ft.  high,  and  a  head  consisting  of 
fifteen  vermilion  flowers,  forming  a  hemisphere 
from  4  in.  to  .j  in.  in  diameter.  The  petals  of  each 
flower  curl  back  and  gracefully  overlap  each  other. 
The  stamens  and  pistil  of  each  flower  form  a  leaf- 
like projection  2  in.  long.  On  the  whole  it  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  flowering  bulbs  I  have  seen.  It  has 
only  one  drawback,  and  that  is,  it  sends  up  its 
flower-stem  before  the  leaves.  This  in  a  conser- 
vatory would  be  hardly  noticed. — E.  B. 

Rain-proof  flowers.— Among  the  best  and 
most  useful  of  these  are  the  different  Ageratums 
and  tuberous  Begonias.  Tliis  dripping  autumn  has 
severely  tried  both,  and  they  have  passed  through 
the  trial  witliout  tarnish  or  loss  of  colour.  Tlie 
Ageratum,  indeed,  seems  all  the  fresher  from  the 
continuous  rains,  and  the  staying  properties  of  the 
tuberous  Begonias  are  something  wonderful.  They 
also  go  on  blooming  in  succession  throughout  the 
season.  They  are  also  like  many  other  flowers— so 
much  more  hardy  in  tlie  autumn  than  in  the 
spring,  and  are  among  flie  latest  flowers  of  the 
season  in  the  open  air.  Thouifli  Dahlias  are  also 
well  nigh  rain-proof,  tlie  double  varieties  seem  to 
catch  and  retain  the  rain,  and  it  remains  so  long 
on  them  as  to  tarnish  their  freshness  and  mar  their 
beauty.  But  it  passes  off  the  surface  of  the  single 
flowers,  and  leaves  hardly  a  trace  or  track  behind 
— D.  T.  Fisii. 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei.- This  beautiful 
Calceolaria  improves  on  ItJUger  acquaintance.  The 
flower  resembles  that  of  the  seed  parent  (fuchsi;e- 


folia)  in  point  of  colour  and  shape,  and  the  foli- 
age that  of  the  pollen  parent  (Pavoni),  though 
without  the  perfoliate  character.  It  is  a  bushy 
habited  plant,  which  comes  naturally  into  bloom 
from  Octolier  onwards  through  the  whole  winter 
months.  It  will  prove  a  most  useful  yellow- 
flowered  subject  for  the  dull  season.  A  curious 
circumstance  in  connection  with  the  plant  is  that 
the  cross  which  Jlr.  Burbidge  effected  produced 
plants  exactly  alike,  whereas  the  same  cross 
effected  by  myself  has  produced  every  form  of 
foliage,  from  a  slight  detjarture  from  the  seed 
parent  to  that  of  the  pollen  parent  almost  pure 
and  simple.  These  latter  have  not  yet  bloomed,  so 
I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  flowers. — T.  Smith, 
Xcn-rij. 

Hypericums.— In  The  Garden  (p.  367) 
Hypericum  oblongifoliura  and  patulum  are  given 
as  the  best  St.  John's  Worts.  Ought  not  the  latter 
to  be  uralum  ?  Oblongifolium  and  uralum  are 
readily  obtained.  1  have  both,  and  have  also  the 
plant  sold  as  patulum,  with  flowers  intermediate 
in  size  between  the  other  two,  but  it  is  without 
one  obvious  characteristic  of  Thunberg's  patulum. 
It  is  not  ferrugineous  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf.  My  oblongifolium  with  large  flowers  is  up- 
right in  growth,  above  6  ft.  high,  and  never  dies 
down.  Uralum  is  about  3  ft.  in  height  with  com- 
paratively small  flowers  and  spreading,  drooping 
branches,  and  it  dies  to  the  ground  like  a  Fuchsia 
in  severe  winters.  Patulum,  or  rather  what  is  sold 
as  such,  has  also  a  drooping  growth,  but  with 
larger  flowers,  less  regular  form,  larger  leaves,  and 
is  even  more  red  in  the  branches  than  uralum, 
but  no  appearance  of  ferrugineous  leaves.  Oblongi- 
folium and  uralum  are  natives  of  Nepaul ;  patulum, 
true,  of  Japan.— T.  H.  Aecheb-Hind,  South 
Deron. 

Swaddling  the  stems  of  cut  flowers. 

— There  is  a  practice  rather  common  of  tying 
Moss  or  cotton  wool  firmly  round  the  base  of  the 
stem  of  a  flower,  which  seems  to  us  not  only 
futile,  but  injurious.  Our  experience  is  that  it 
does  not  preserve  the  flower,  while  the  close 
swaddling  process  bruises  the  stems  often  in 
several  different  places.  It  is  also  a  great  waste 
of  time  when  a  great  many  cut  flowers  have  to 
be  sent  away  to  carefully  and  firmly  tie  Moss 
round  the  base  of  each  little  stem.  By  far  the  best 
way  is  to  simply  cut  the  flowers  and  place  each 
kind  in  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  by  pre- 
venting evaporation  in  a  card,  metal,  or  other 
box,  we  do  all  that  is  really  necessary.  Do  not, 
therefore,  tie  a  bundle  of  anything  at  the  base  of 
each  little  stem,  but  use  oiled  paper,  tin  foil,  thin 
gutta-percha,  or  any  impervious  material  to  pre- 
vent evaporation. 

Perennial  Phloxes.— Tliis  is  an  excellent 
time  to  lift  and  remake  beds  containing  collec- 
tions of  these  popular  and  easily  managed  plants. 
Possibly,  with  the  same  limited  care,  there  are  no 
other  classes  of  flowers  that  give  so  much  value 
or  can  be  utilised  for  ornament  or  cutting  pur- 
poses for  so  long  a  period.  A  white  variety'in  the 
open  border  has  been  continuously  throwing  up 
spikes  of  pure  white  bloom  since  the  etid  of  July. 
I  have  two  other  white  varieties,  one  dimly  suf- 
fused with  rose,  but  both  much  inferior  to  this.  1 
need  not  saj'  I  have  not  had  those  continuous  beau- 
tiful chaste  blooms  so  long  without  some  care.  This 
I  may  briefly  define  as  remaking  and  manuring  the 
beds  every  year,  dividing  the  large  plants,  and 
giving  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  or 
guano  water  from  the  end  of  spring  until  the 
flowering  luos  ceased.  There  is  another  point  to 
which  I  have  often  referred,  and  that  is  if  flowers 
are  to  be  good  late  in  the  season,  and  hardy  peren- 
nials especially,  the  seed  pods  must  be  picked 
off  them.  All  Phloxes  do  not  seed  freely,  but  mine 
does,  and  I  would  have  had  no  such  spikes  of 
bloom  had  I  allowed  the  seed-pods  to  remain. 
Besides,  in  this  particular  instance,  no  amateur 
cares  to  preserve  and  sow  Phlox  seed  and  watch 
patiently  from  six  to  eight  months  before  a  young 
plant  a]i]iears,  and  then  but  the  same  variety  per- 
hajis  which  you  can  have  in  flower  in  the  same 
time  by  division  merelv. — W.  J.  M.,  Cluniiui. 
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The  hardy  Sedum  (p.  344)  with  bright 
crimson  flowers  is  no  doubt  Sedum  Telephium, 
the  Orpine,  or  Livelong,  which  grows  abundantly 
on  old  walls  or  rocks  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  sunny,  exposed  situations  the  pink 
flowers  become  a  bright  crimson. — K.  M.ll. 

Aster  longifolius  formosus.— This  is 
about  tlie  best  of  all  tlie  dwarf-growing  Asters. 
I  find  that  if  the  plants  are  pulled  to  pieces  in  the 
spring,  the  habit  becomes  much  dwarfer  than 
■when  they  remain  two  years  in  the  same  spot. 
Those  divided  last  spring  are  now  not  more  than 
1  ft.  high,  and  densely  packed  masses  of  charm- 
ing rose  coloured  flower-heads,  whereas  those  un- 
disturbed are  fully  2  ft.  high.— T.  Smith,  JS^at-ri/. 

Plumbago  capensis   out  of   doora.— 

This  hard- wooded  greenhouse  plant  is  bedded 
out  at  Gunnersbury  with  excellent  effect.  The 
plants  are  about  two  years  old,  and  each  some  3  ft. 
to  i  ft.  in  height.  They  form  the  centre  of  a  large 
bed  in  a  sequestered  position,  and  flower  with  sin- 
gular profusion,  and  not  spasmodically,  but  persis- 
tently. In  alliance  with  the  lavender  blue  tint 
of  the  flowers  are  the  rich  deep  scarlet  spikes  of 
the  Lobelia  fulgens,  growing  out  of  a  base  of 
silvery  foliage,  and  surrounded  with  rings  of  Be- 
gonia ascotensis,  tall  and  full  of  bloom,  and 
castanajfolia,  dwarf  and  compact,  and  producing 
pale  red  blossoms.  Some  of  the  rich  marbled 
foliage  of  the  golden  Abutilons  tell  well  here  ;  in- 
deed, the  entire  bed  is  an  informal  mass  of  richly 
coloured  plants,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  impervi- 
ous to  rain.  If  gardeners  would  more  largely 
utilise  plants  of  these  varied  forms  it  would  do 
much  to  relieve  bedding  from  the  complaints 
made  against  it,  viz.,  sameness  and  fleeting 
beauty. — A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUEEIES-PLOWEK  GAEDEN. 

Zinnia  Haageana  is  the  brightest  ami  hest  of  our 
October  blooming  annuals.  Calendula  officinalis  var. 
Meteor  has  kept  up  a  running  lire  of  flowers  all  suniuier. 
— F.  W.  B. 

Anchusa  angustifolia.  —  This  still  continues  to 
produce  its  pretty  blue  Forget-me-not-like  Itlossoms,  and 
where  flowers  are  scarce  is  just  now  a  very  welcome  plant 
indeed.— T.  S. 

Packing  Carnations  (p.  3Sl).— Mr.  Charles  Turner 
xufomis  us  that  he  has  sent  both  Carnations  and  Picotees 
very  successfully  to  America  wTapped  up  tightly  in  dry 
Moss  aud  then  in  thin  oil-doth. 

Campanula  Hosti,  sovm  as  soon  as  ripe  last  autumn 
is  now  fully  in  bljom.  Plants  so  raised  seem  to  be  a  little 
more  vigorous  than  divided  plants.  The  flower-stems  are 
a  little  taller,  and,  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  the 
flowering  season  is  fully  six  weeks  later.— T.  Smith,  Newnj. 

Gentiana  crinita  continues  to  open  its  beautiful 
fringed  flowers,  and  is  quite  a  gem  at  this  or  any  other 
season.  It  is  not  only  distinct  in  port  amongst  the  group, 
but  comes  into  flower  the  second  year  from  seed.— T.  Smith, 

Tilnaria  alpina,  soa^ti  in  spring,  is  now  a  dense  mass 
of  vigorous  slioots  and  beautiful  lilac  orange-throated 
blossoms.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  subjects  that  are 
not  at  home  on  the  level  ground.  It  prefers  a  sharp  slope 
towards  the  sun.— T.  S. 

Pansies  and  the  weather. —Nearly  all  outside 
flowers  have  a  starved  appearance  just  now,  but  Pansies 
bear  up  bravely  and  go  on  producing  bright  and  sweet 
blossoms.  The  distinct  and  novel  colours  constantly  occui*- 
ruig  amongst  them  renders  them  all  the  more  welcome  at 
any  time.— T.  S. 

Stembergia  sicula.— Some  four  years  ago  Mr. 
Max  Leichtliu  kindly  sent  me  a  bulb  of  this  Sternliergia.  It 
is  now  in  bloom  for  the  first  time,  and  is  very  pretty.  It  is 
just  like  a  miniature  S.  lutea.  The  leaves,  which  are  very 
narrow  and  short,  lie  flat  on  the  ground. ~I1.  IIarpur 
Crewe,  Dmi/ton-BeaucIiamp  Rectori/,  Tring. 

Vittadenia  australis  (or  triloba)  is  a  pretty 
Daisy-like  flowering  plant,  and  will  stand  a  moderate 
winter  without  being  injured  ;  it  is  easily  increased  by 
cuttings,  and  is  useful  for  pots  or  hanging  baskets,  and 
pretty  when  mixed  in  beds  with  Blue  Lobelia  or  similar 
plants.  It  continues  to  flower  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.— A.  Ross,  Hifjhclere. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 


For  two  or  three  years  growers  have  lost  money. 
Some  crops  were  bad,  some  good,  but  for  the  good 
ones  perhaps  the  market  was  poor,  and  altogether 
men  who  had  not  a  good  backing  in  the  bank  were 
rather  going  backwards,  but  this  year  they  have 
been  enabled  to  hold  their  own  and  have  good 
reason  to  feel  content.  And  yet  the  season  opened 
badly,  for  the  January  frosts  made  such  a  sweep 
of  all  kinds  of  winter  greens  that  gardens  and 
fields  never  looked  more  bare  or  indeed  more 
miserable  than  they  did  during  the  month  of 
March.  The  next  important  crops  were  those  of 
Peas  and  early  Potatoes,  and  these,  owing  to  the 
long  drought,  were  very  moderate  ;  indeed.  Peas 
in  many  places  did  not  give  more  than  one-third 
of  a  good  average  yield.  Of  course,  in  consequence 
prices  were  higher,  but  still  not  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  shortness  of  the  crops.  Early 
Potatoes  were  a  very  moderate  crop  generally, 
and  were  heavy  only  on  very  rich  holding  soils; 
indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  rains  came  in  August 
and  gave  the  Kunner  and  Dwarf  Beans,  the  Mar- 
rows, the  autumn  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Cabbages, 
and  all  the  host  of  winter  greens,  a  powerful  im- 
petus, that  the  crops  bore  a  prosperous  look,  and 
growers  began  to  find  something  bulky  to  take  to 
market.  Since  then,  except  that  the  excessive  rain 
and  cold  nights  have  acted  disastrously  upon  the 
Potatoes,  all  have  gone  fairly  well,  and  never  at 
any  season  wherein  I  have  been  familiar  with 
Middlesex  market  gardens  have  I  seen  them  look- 
ing more  prosperous  or  more  fully  cropped  than 
now. 

Fruits. — Excepting  a  few  Wellingtons  and 
other  late  Apples,  there  is  little  fruit  to  be  seen 
out  on  the  orchard  trees  now  ;  indeed,  growers  are 
ratherrejoicing  that  the  fruit  season  is  pretty  well 
over,  and  that  they  are  for  a  short  time  somewhat 
at  liberty.  A  grower  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"  You  know  if  it  is  a  good  fruit  year  there  is  very 
little  rest  indeed  from  the  time  the  '  berries  ' 
come  in  till  the  Apples  are  gone,  and  that  is  about 
tliree  months.''  There  is  almost  a  race  between  the 
Gooseberries  and  the  earliest  Strawberries  to  get 
in  first,  and  then  the  work  begins  in  good  earnest, 
and  continues  without  intermission  till  autumn. 
Currants  and  Raspberries  follow  the  first  named 
fruits,  and  with  them  the  ripe  Gooseberries ;  then 
come  the  earlier  Pears  and  Plums,  whilst  Suflield 
and  Julien  Apples  are  also  to  be  gathered,  and 
must  be  run  in  as  fast  as  ready,  for  in  a  large 
garden  the  bulk  is  counted  by  thousands  of 
bushels,  and  of  some  sort  or  other  the  consign- 
ments to  market  are  hundreds  weekly.  Very  many 
growers  who  do  their  own  marketing  are  perforce 
compelled  to  keep  in  town  one-half  their  time, 
whilst  the  rest  must  be  sjientin  active  supervision 
at  home.  All  kinds  of  bush  fruits,  including  Piasp- 
berries,  obtained  a  good  price  this  season.  Black 
Currants,  of  which  there  was  an  enormous  crop, 
obtaining  12s.  per  bushel.  On  the  other  hand, 
Strawberries  were  a  poor  crop,  as  the  plants 
could  not  stand  the  drought.  They  have,  however, 
had  a  partial  rest,  and  with  the  fine  rains  of  the 
past  autumn  should  produce  a  grand  crop  of  fruit 
next  year.  Plums  were  plentiful  and  got  a  good 
price  ;  so  also  were  Damsons.  "White  Cherries  are 
not  largely  grown  in  this  district  except  on  grass, 
and  these  were  abundant ;  but  Jlorellos  are  largely 
grown  in  some  gardens,  and  the  returns  from 
these  were  first-rate,  a  good  example  fetching  6s. 
per  dozen  pounds.  Apples  were  a  good  crop, 
although  many  trees  had  few;  yet,  compared  with 
the  produce  of  some  previous  years,  the  crop  must 
be  regarded  as  a  good  one.  Prices,  however,  ruled 
low  during  the  gathering  season,  and  plenty  of 
good  fruit  could  have  been  purchased  at  3s.  to  Is, 
per  bushel.  Now  the  price  for  Kings  and  Welling- 
tons is  5s.  ;  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  that  fine- 
flavoured  dessert  Apple,  sells  for  from  6s.  to  10s. 
per  bushel.  Pears,  especially  Hazels,  have  been 
abundant,  but  choice  kinds  are  not  largely  grown 
here.  This  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  njarket 
gardening,  as  many  of  the  later  and  more  valuable 
sorts  that  would  do  well  as  standards  are  not 
planted.  Growers  do  not  like  to  be  bothered  with 


fruit  that  wants  storing.  Thus  Apples  of  all  kinds 
will  sell  almost  anywhere,  but  Pears  are  almost 
worthless  till  they  are  eatable,  and  the  risk  in 
storing  is  great.  No  douljt  were  growers  of  really 
good  cropping  and  keeping  kinds  to  put  up  good 
roomy  stores  for  their  fruit  and  hold  over  till  the 
winter,  they  would  secure  prices  that  would  soon 
repay  the  first  cost  of  the  erections.  If  the  fruit 
can  be  run  direct  from  the  trees  to  market  with- 
out farther  trouble,  the  growersgenerally  are  very 
well  content  to  take  a  lesser  return  that  they  may 
be  quit  of  their  produce.  Small  profits  and  quick 
returns  are  largely  believed  in  by  market  growers. 

Green  crops — Somewhat  gloomy  were  the 
appreliensions  of  growers  during  the  intense  heat 
of  July  lest  no  opjiortunity  should  come  to  get 
out  their  winter  gieen  crops.  Somehow  there  were 
good  plants  in  the  beds  and  in  pftnty,  but  the 
soil  was  so  hot  and  dry  that  putting  them  out 
s-?emed  useless.  When,  however,  the  rain  fell  so 
freely  in  August,  literally  myriads  of  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Savoys,  Coleworts,  Cauliflowers,  Kale, 
and  others  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  were  put  out  on 
hundreds  of  acres,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
grew  has  been  since  then  almost  miraculous.  Two 
months  ago  men  were  heard  to  say  that  we  should 
have  no  green  stuff  in  the  winter,  but  now  all  is 
changed,  and  the  fear  is  lest  we  should  have  too 
much.  The  frosts  on  the  nights  of  the  4:th  and  5th 
effectually  settled  the  Runner  Beans,  but  these 
had  been  giving  a  grand  crop — still,  perhaps,  too 
abundant,  for  otttimes  the  price  was  not  higher 
than  Is.  6d.  per  bushel.  Marrows,  too,  have  been 
abundant,  and  these  are  gone,  so  that  early  Cab- 
bages and  Coleworts  will  now  be  in  request,  and 
thus  enable  some  of  the  crops  to  be  cleared  some- 
what earlier  than  usual.  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flower is  remarkably  good,  and  it  is  only  needful 
that  further  frosts  should  be  lenient  for  the  next 
few  weeks  to  enable  the  market  to  be  well 
supplied  with  it.  Spinach  is  a  far  better  and 
more  forward  crop  than  usual,  and  it  is 
already  being  largely  gathered.  Turnips  are  plen- 
tiful, early,  and  unusually  good.  There  is  some- 
thing singularly  pleasing  about  the  big  loads  of 
these  that  go  to  market  all  so  neatly  stacked  and 
so  clean  washed.  The  Turnip  has  had  a  wonder- 
fully good  season,  and  the  rains  not  only  kept  the 
fly  in  check,  but  also  promoted  rapid  growth. 
Provided  that  the  market  does  not  become  glutted 
with  hardy  produce  presently,  and  that  in  a  good 
growing  season  is  always  to  be  feared,  then 
growers  will  have  good  cause  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  market  returns. 

Potatoes.— Breadths  of  these  are  being  fast 
cleared,  but  there  are  large  quantities  of  Cham- 
pions and  Magnums  yet  to  be  lifted,  as  the  ruling 
prices  do  not  encourage  haste.  Botli  these  kinds 
are  fairly  good  clean  crops,  but  the  tubers  are 
unshapely  this  year.  Still,  dealers  will  buy  these 
kinds  with  confidence,  inspired  not  only  by  their 
present  appearance,  but  also  by  past  reputation. 
Eegents  are  generally  very  bad,  in  some  cases 
frightfully  so;  and  although  of  such  excellent 
quality,  it  is  a  treacherous  kind.  Last  year  the  crop, 
like  that  of  most  others,  was  pretty  sound,  and 
that  encouraged  growers  to  plant  Eegents  largely, 
but  this  season  this  sort  has  returned  to  its  worst 
form,  and  the  loss  is  heavy.  Dealers  afraid  to  buy 
in  bulk  will  give  not  more  than  £i  per  ton,  but  will 
freely  give  from  £i  10s.  to  £a  for  good  Magnum 
Bonums.  Presently,  no  doubt,  the  price  will  go 
up,  and  then  an  opportunity  for  foreign  growers 
will  present  itself.  In  regarding  this  matter  in 
an  economical  aspect  it  would  be  well  if  certain 
poUticians  would  remember  that  if  foreign  com- 
petition does  cause  some  loss  to  home  growers, 
the  public,  that  is,  the  vast  body  of  consumers,  are 
vastly  the  gainers.  A.  D. 


The  first  frost  paid  us  a  visit  on  the  6th 
instant,  and  the  results  clearlj'  showed  the  dis- 
advantages of  living  in  a  valley.  Dahlias  and 
similar  tender  plants  were  killed  right  off, 
whereas  those  all  round  us  and  only  ,30  ft.  or  40  ft. 

higher  are  still  beautifully  fresh  and  handsome. 

T.  Smith,  Neirry. 
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TlIK  APPLE. 

(Coutiinicd  from  p.  400.J 

Heading  dcwn  the  stock-  Pi-esuming 
Ihat  the  stocks  have  made  satisfactory  progress 
since  being:  transplanted  to  tlieir  grafting 
q;iarters,  and  that  they  are  four  or  five  years 
oJd  from  setd  or  layers,  they  will  have  stems 
about  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and,  being  well 
established  at  the  root,  will  be  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  grafting.  The  first  opera- 
tion will  be  to  cut  them  down  near  to  where 
they  are  to  be  grafted,  or  about  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  grafting  being  usually  done  at  !•  in. 
from  the  ground.  The  date  of  cutting  down 
stocks  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  it 
should  be  done  before  the  sap  is  in  motion,  and 
after  the  severest  frosts  are  past  ;  about  the  end 
of  January  is  the  ordinary  period  at  which  it  is 
done  about  here,  but  should  frosts  st  t  in  it  is 
deferred  until  February,  for  in  the  case  of  freshly 
cut  wood,  the  frost  may  cause 
splitting,  thereby  damaging  the 
stocks. 
Procuring  the  scions  may 
be  advantageously  pushed  for- 
ward at  any  time  most  conve- 
nient during  winter;  they  may 
be  preserved  for  a  long  period 
by  burying  them  almost  to  the 
tips  in  moist  soil,  where  they 
are  safer  than  on  the  tree;  in 
fact,  in  localities  where  very 
severe  frosts  prevail  it  might 
be  advisable  to  take  off  the 
grafts  of  rare  or  tender  sorts 
before  the  advent  of  our  maxi- 
mum of  cold  and  bury  them 
safely  oat  of  its  reach,  for  as 
young  wood  only  is  admissible 
for  scions,  it  follows  that  unless 
thoroughly  ripened  they  might 
get  injured,  and  thereby  lay  the 
foundation  of  disease  or  decay 
in  the  future  tree.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  collect  the 
grafts  only  from  healthy  trees, 
for  although  the  young  shoots 
of  diseased  trees  may  appear 
healthy,  yet  it  is  not  advisable  ^£ 

to  use  them  for  purposes  of  pro- 
pagation.    Shoots    of    medium 
strength  should  be  selected,  as 
they  are  generally  better  ripened 
than  large  ones,  and  have  more 
substance  than  small  ones.  They  should  not  be 
tied  in  bundles,  but  laid  in  so  that  each  scion  is 
in   contact  with  the  soil,  for  in  bundles  the 
centre  ones  are  liable  to  wither,  and  therefore 
useless  for  the  purpose  required,  while  the  outer 
ones  keep  fresh  and  plump.  The  best  way  is  to 
cut  trenches  and  lay  in  each  variety  separately 
■with  a  large  label  attached  to  it  showing  name 
and  source  whence  procured.  In  nurseries  most 
varieties  are  numbered,  the  names  being  regis- 
tered in  a  book,  and  a  most  important  thing  it 
is  to  have  every  kind  true  to  name;  nothing  is 
more  vexatious  after  getting  any  .special  sort 
than  to  find  when  it  fruits  that  it  is  not  the  sort 
that  it  was  represented  to  be.  Most  nurserymen, 
however,  prove  their  stock  plants  from  which 
they  procure  scions  before  sending  any  out.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  lay  in  more  grafts   than 
are  likely  to  be  required,  for  of  late  years  re- 
grafting  of  bearing  trees  with  sorts  more  in  de- 
mand in  market  has  been   very  largely  adopted, 
and  when  a  tree  misses  a  crop,  wliicli  has  been 
unfortunately  too  common  of  late,  it  may  be  re- 
grafted  quite  late  in  the  year,  provided  one  has 
the  scions  laid  in  in  reserve. 


Grafting. 
"Whip  or  splice  grafting  is  the  mode 
most  generally  adopted  in  the  case  of  young 
trees,  such  as  those  in  nurseries,  and  to  anyone 
wishing  to  try  this  kind  of  grafting  I  would  sav, 
cut  off  the  stock  at  the  desired  height  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  so  that  a  bud  is  left  at  the  back 
of  the  topmost  portion  to  keep  the  stock  in  active 
growth  until  a  union  is  effected  ;  then  take  a 
small  slice  of  wood  off  the  stock,  deep  enough  to 
penetrate  the  inner  bark,  remove  a  little  of  the 
wood,  and  make  a  slit  in  the  stock,  into  which 
the  tongue  of  the  graft  must  be  inserted.  The 
graft  should  be  from  4  in.  to  li  in.  long,  cut  in  a 
sloping  direction  from  the  middle  downwards  to 
the  outer  edge  ;  then  cut  up  the  centre  of  the  cut 
portion,  so  as  to  form  a  tongue  to  fit  into  the 
cleft  made  in  the  stock,  carefully  fitting  the  scion 
to  the  stock,  .?o  that  one  of  the  outer  edges  at 
least  lies  even  with  the  bark  of  the  stock;  then 
bind  the  two  firmly  together  with  bast  or  soft 
woollen  string,  especially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  to  the  best  time  for  grafting,  as  soon 


Syon  :  By  t!;c  livci". 


as  the  sap  is  fully  in  motion,  denoted  by  the 
buds  swelling  up  nigh  to  bursting,  the  operation 
maybe  commenced.  From  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  March  is  generally  as  early  as  it  is  advisable 
to  graft,  provided  the  atmospheric  conditions  are 
favourable,  viz.,  moist  and  showery,for  a  wither- 
ing east  wind  that  retards  vegetal  ion  and  checks 
the  flow  of  sap  is  the  very  worst  condition  to 
start  under  ;  therefore,  except  much  grafting  has 
to  be  done,  it  is  safer  to  wait  till  April  has  set  in. 
Much  of  the  success  attending  grafting  depends 
on  the  stock  being  in  advance  of  the  scion,  for 
then  the  latter  finds  sap  enough  for  its  wants  ; 
therefore,  I  have  generally  had  better  success  in 
grafting  after  the  middle  of  April  than  at  any 
time  in  March.  1  grafted  some  trees  this  year 
early  in  May,  and  they  have  made  growths  of 
from  4  ft.  to  •'")  ft.  high,  and  stout  in  proportion, 
but  as  a  rule  the  operation  should  take  place  in 
the  first  or  second  week  in  April. 

Crown  or  rind  grafting  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  for  established  trees.  This  mode  of 
grafting  is  very  easily  performed,  and  the  same 
remarks  as  to  season,  itc,  apply  in  this  case  as 
in  whip  grafting,  except  that  in  old  trees  vege- 


tation is  usually  not  so  early  as  in  young  vigorous 
stocks,  and  therefore  crown  grafting  may  be 
done  after  the  grafting  of  young  stock  is  over. 
The  stock  having  been  roughly  headed  down, 
viz.,  all  the  branches  large  enough  for  grafting 
haxingbeen  sawn  off  during  the  dormant  season, 
each  piece  should  be  freshly  cut  off  where  it  is  to 
be  grafted  with  a  small-toothed  very  sharp  saw, 
and  then  made  quite  smooth  with  the  grafting 
knife  ;  a  slit  .should  then  be  cut  through  the 
bark  and  the  scion,  prepared  as  in  whip  grafting, 
slipped  in, the  bark  liaving  been  carefully  lifted 
for  that  purpose  by  a  smooth  piece  of  ivory  or 
hard  wood,  in  doing  which  be  careful  not  to 
bruise  or  lacerate  the  tender  inner  bark.  Two 
grafts  are  generally  put  on  shoots  the  size  of  a 
man's  wrist,  and  one  on  smaller  ones.  Of  late 
years  large  branches  are  seldom  or  never 
grafted — only  the  higher  ones  which  are  of  a 
size  to  heal  over  quickly.  Grafts  may  grow  for 
a  time  when  put  on  large  limbs,  but  they  do  not 
heal  over  like  medium-sized  ones.  When  the 
scions  are  inserted  they  are  bound  up  and  clayed 
over  as  in  other  modes.  The 
small  spray-like  shoots  not  large 
enough  for  grafting,  that  ori- 
jit- ,-  ginate  below  where  grafting  is 

performed,  are  left  on  for  the 
first  season  to  provide  leaf 
growth,  for  if  entirely  defo- 
liated, both  top  and  roots  get 
severely  checked. 

Grafting  clay. — The  next 
operation  is  claying  the  grafts 
to  exclude  air,  and  although 
many  substitutes  for  clay  have 
been  invent<;d,  when  carefully 
put  on  it  still  holds  its  own 
aga'nst  all  comers,  but  much  of 
its  success  depends  upon  how  it 
is  prepared.  \Ve  select  what  is 
called  clayey  loam,  a  soft  unc- 
tuous .soil  of  a  greasy  character 
like  soft  soap,  lay  it  on  a  smooth 
surface,  such  as  a  stone  or  slate 
floor,  and  beat  or  knead  it  until 
it  is  worked  up  into  a  consistence 
like  that  of  soft  putty ;  then  take 
horse  droppings  and  rub  them 
through  j-in.  mesh  sieve  and 
some  fresh  cow  manure,  and 
^^_  thoroughly    mix    all   together. 

"=^"  AVhen   ready  for  use,  form   it 

into  an  oval  mass  around  the 
junction     between     stock    and 
scion,    so    that    only    two    or 
three    of    the    top    buds    are 
visible.   AVhere   the   clay   is  not  good  a  piece 
of   bast  of   any  sort  twisted  round  it  will  be 
of   great   service   in   keeping  it  from  cracking 
or  washed  off  by  heavy  rains.  I  may  add  that 
dry  wood   ashes,  or  even   sand  or  gritty  soil, 
materially   help  to  smooth  the  surface  of  the 
clay.  All  the  grafts  should  be  looked  over  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  so,  and  any  defect  observ- 
able in  the  claying  made  good. 

The  sumnier  treatment  of  grafted  trees 
will,  as  the  bark  expands,  consist  in  loosening 
the  ligatures,  which  must  be  done  by  degrees, 
as  young  vigorous  stocks  swell  up  rapidly.  AVhen 
the  graft  gets  iiito  active  growth,  the  ties  may 
be  entirely  removed,  and  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
get  long  enough  to  blow  about  with  the  wind 
they  must  be  carefiillv  staked,  for  they  are 
liable  to  snap  off  at  the  union  of  scion  and 
stock.  Single  stakes  are  best  for  young  plants, 
but  for  regrafted  trees  sticks  may  be  tied  on 
each  side  of  the  branch,  so  that  they  project 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.  beyond  the  grafts,  and  some  soft 
matting  run  round  to  enclose  the  growths ; 
the  greater  liberty,  however,  compatible  with 
safetv  the  better,  as  training  is  deferred  until 
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the  following-  year.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
season,  if  the  grafts  have  made  good  growths, 
the  stock  may  be  divested  of  its  own  lateral 
shoots,  all  its  vigour  being  directed  to  sustain- 
ing the  grafts. 

Budding.— Next  to  grafting,  budding  is  the 
most  important  mode  of  propagating  the  Apple, 
and  one  mw  largely  employed  in  nurseries, 
more  especially  iu  the  case  of  new  sorts  or 
those  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand.  It  may 
also  bo  used  in  the  case  of  stocks  on  which  the 
grafts  have  failed.  It  leaves  no  unsightly  scars 
that  can  possibly  give  rise  to  future  wounds,  for 
in  a  tree  that  isbudded  the  union  of  stock  and 
scion  can  hardly  be  detected  after  the  lapse  of 
a  year  or  two."What  is  called  shield  budding 
(from  the  bud  being  cut  out  in  the  form  of  a 
shield)  is  the  most  popular  mode,  and  the  end 
of  July  or  during  August  is  the  best  time  for 
the  performance  of  the  work.  The  most  favour- 
able condition  of  wood  and  buds  will  be  found 
to  be  when  the  young  growth  begins  to  get  firm 
and  the  bark  strong  enough  to  be  removed  and 
reinstated  without  tearing  or  injury.  Procure 
shoots  of  the  desired  kind  that  have  good  plump 
buds  at  the  base,  and  keep  them  quite  fresh 
by  putting  the  cut  ends  in  water,  or  if  for 
travelling  encase  them  in  damp  Moss,  cut  oif 
the  leaves  from  the  buds  selected,  but  leave  the 
leaf -stalk ;  it  serves  for  holding  the  bud  by  when 
it  is  being  inserted,  and  it  is  doubtless  useful  to 
the  bud  itself.  Cut  the  bud  off  the  shoot  with  a 
little  slice  of  bark  and  wood  attached  to  it, 
removing  the  latter  carefully,  so  as  to  leave 
the  bud  entire,  for  if  that  is  injured  in 
removal  it  will  be  rendered  useless  ;  then 
taking  the  stock  that  has  been  previously  pre- 
pared, by  being  divested  of  shoots  to  the  desired 
height,  select  a  smooth,  clear  portion  of  the 
stem,  free  from  knots,  and  make  an  insertion  in 
the  shape  of  a  T  w-ith  a  sharp  budding  knife  ; 
then  lift  the  bark  with  the  ivory  handle  and 
insert  the  bud  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  then  bind 
it  round  moderately  tight  with  soft  bast  or 
worsted,  It  is  not  desirable  to  stimulate  growth 
in  the  bud  during  the  current  year  beyond 
getting  it  thoroughly  united,  ready  to  take  the 
lead  the  following  spring ;  therefore  a  good 
portion  of  the  top  growth  of  the  stock  is  left  on 
until  the  winter,  when  it  is  pruned  down  and 
treated  in  all  respects  as  a  dwarf ;  being  esta- 
blished, it  starts  early  into  active  growth,  and 
makes  beautiful  straight  stems  ;  therefore  many 
prefer  budding  to  grafting.  I  may  also  state  that 
it  is  very  useful  for  filling  up  blank  spaces  on 
cordon  or  espalier  trees  with  fruitful  spurs  in  a 
very  short  period.  The  beauty  of  these  modes  of 
training  depends  very  much  on  the  shoots  being 
perfectly  furnished  from  base  to  summit  with 
fruiting  spurs,  so  that  when  in  fruit  or  bloom 
they  may  form  perfect  wreaths,  and  if  from  any 
cause  the  buds  fail  to  break  regularly  in  spring 
it  causes  unsightly  gaps,  but  by  adopting  this 
mode  of  budding  they  may  be  filled  at  once,  of 
course  using  the  same  variety.  I  would  also  here 
remark,  that  except  for  some  special  reason,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  grow  more  than  one  sort  of  Apple 
on  a  tree.  In  practice  it  is  not  found  to  answer, 
and  with  miniature  trees  that  occupy  little  space 
there  is  really  no  necessity  for  putting  more 
than  one  kind  on  them.  James  Gkooji. 


OUTDOOB  GRAPES. 


These  have,  generally  speaking,  done  remarkably 
well  iu  this  neighbourhood  this  season,  which  has 
not  been  what  may  be  considered  a  very  favour- 
able one,  notwithstanding  a  period  of  exceedingly 
warm  weather  in  July,  which  was,  however,  of 
short  duration.  The  Grape  Vine  iu  the  open  air 
requires  but  little  attention,  and  generally  gets 
less   than   it  really  requires,  being    mostly   ne- 


glected, or  allowed  to  run  wild,  liut  where  any- 
thing like  proper  attention  is  bestowed  upon  it, 
in  some  parts  of  the  countrj'  at  least,  it  succeeds 
as  well  as  it  can  be  reasonablj'  expected  to  do. 
Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  selection  of 
kinds  for  outdoor  culture.  The  Black  Hamburgh, 
however,  has  here  become  perfectly  ripe,  black 
as  jet,  and  very  well  flavoured,  under  a  glass  roof 
or  shed,  facing  due  west,  without  being  in  any 
way  enclosed  ;  while  near  where  I  write,  an  Es- 
perione  Vine,  with  scant  attention,  and  roughly 
trained  to  a  high  wall  facing  the  south,  has 
thoroughly  ripened  large  and  fine  bunches.  1  saw 
the  other  day  large  quantities  of  the  Koyal  Mus- 
cadine beautifully  ripened,  cut  from  a  low  wall, 
for  the  purpose  of  wine-making.  The  wall  is  only 
5  ft.  high,  and  faces  tlie  soutli-east,  and  the  owner 
attaches  much  importance  to  the  fact  of  having 
painted  its  surface  black.  Possibly,  the  best 
method  of  training  the  Grape  Vine  in  tlie  open  air 
where  the  wall  is  high,  such  as  the  end  of  a  house 
or  other  building,  is  what  is  known  as  the  spur 
system,  training  the  rods  either  vertically  or 
horizontally,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  But 
where  the  wall  is  low,  say  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height, 
the  young  rod  system  may  be  followed  with  ad- 
vantage, that  is,  the  training  of  the  bearing  rods 
at  a  distance  of  1  ft.  6  in.  or  2  ft.  from  each 
other,  and  between  each  pair  of  bearing  rods 
leading  up  a  young  shoot  with  the  view  of  be- 
coming the  bearing  rod  the  following  season. 
The  rods  which  have  borne  fruit  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  out. 
Bury  St.  Edmu7ids.  P.  G. 

I  may  tell  "  A.  D."  (p.  400)  and  others  in- 
terested in  this  subject  that  at  Castle  Coch  the 
Vines  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  a  failure, 
so  far  as  Grapes  are  concerned,  but  they  made 
good  canes  last  year  and  ripened  them  well.  They 
were  so  finely  ripened,  indeed,  that  I  was  fully  ex- 
pecting a  good  crop  this  year,  if  the  season 
proved  at  all  favourable.  The  Vines  started  fairly 
well  into  growth  in  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
but,  notwithstanding  they  did  not  show  so  much 
fruit  as  I  was  led  to  expect  from  the  mature  state 
of  the  canes  in  the  autumn.  They  grew  strongly 
and  vigorously  till  they  had  nearly  reached  the 
tops  of  the  stakes,  some  4  ft.  They  then  began  to 
show  signs  of  a  disease  attacking  their  leaves.  I 
could  not  at  first  make  it  out,  but  on  closer  ex- 
amination it  proved  to  be  Oidium  Tuckeri,  a 
minute  fungus  that  first  attacks  the  epidermis  of 
the  leaf,  and  then  the  fleshy  parts,  which  blacken 
and  dry  up,  giving  the  leaf  the  appearance  as  if  it 
had  been  eaten  in  holes  by  some  insect.  I  had  all 
the  affected  leaves  and  shoots  cut  off  and  burned 
as  soon  as  I  knew  what  ailed  them,  and  since  then 
the  fungus  has  not  re-appeared.  The  Vines  have 
made  good  canes  this  year  again,  which  are  nearly 
ripe.  The  Grapes  are  nearly  black,  but  not  quite 
ripe,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  ripen  well 
now  after  the  storm  we  experienced  on  the  14th 
inst.  The  wind  blew  down  a  great  number 
of  the  Vines,  and  tore  the  leaves  ofE  others, 
and  sered  them  all,  as  if  they  had  been  severely 
frosted.  After  six  years'  experience  in  growing 
Vines  on  the  French  system  at  Castle  Coch,  I  am 
beginning  to  think  with  your  correspondent  that 
a  sanguine  mind  is  really  needed  to  have  faith  in 
the  jjower  of  the  climate  of  England  to  ripen 
Grapes  in  the  open  air  on  this  system.  In  a  suc- 
cession of  good  seasons  I  have  no  doubt  tliey 
would  ripen  well,  but  not  in  seasons  like  those  we 
have  been  having  lately.  One  bad  sea.son  in  Grape 
growing  in  the  open  air  means  two,  if  not  three, 
failures  in  succession.  The  Vines  on  the  castle  wall 
here  have  borne  a  heavy  crop.  The  Grapes  are  now 
ripe,  but  unfortunately  when  about  half  grown 
they  were  attacked  with  mildew  near  the  ground, 
which  has  totally  spoiled  a  great  many  of  the 
bunches,  and  to  make  matters  worse  the  storm 
just  mentioned  injured  the  Grapes  and  Vines 
severely.  A  great  many  of  the  ripe  bunches  and 
berries  were  blown  ofE  the  Vines,  the  leaves  torn 
into  shreds,  and  withered  up  worse  than  from  the 
effect  of  any  frost.  The  wood  is  not  so  ripe  at  the 
present  time  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Vines  at 
Castle  Coch,  and  T  jim  afraid  it  will  materially 


interfere  with  their  cropj)ing  well  next  year.  I 
gathered  a  nice  basketful  of  ripe  Grapes  to-day 
(Oct.  l.j)  from  the  wooden  paling  enclosing  the 
Cardiff  Howling  Green  in  the  Sophia  Gardens — 
the  variety  Miller's  Burgundy.  The  soil  in  which 
the  Vines  are  planted  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature. 
It  is,  if  I  remember  rightly,  something  similar  to 
the  soil  of  the  long  Vine  border  at  B'ontainebleau, 
near  Paris.  Tlie  A'ines  have  made  fine  canes  this 
year,  and  they  have  never  been  attacked  with 
mildew  since  they  were  planted,  some  three  years 
since.  Grapes  on  walls  in  this  district  have  borne 
heavy  crops  this  year,  and  suitable  varieties  have 
ripened  their  fruit  well.  A.  PeTTIGBEW. 

Castle  Gardens,  Cardiff. 


NOTES  AND  QUEEIES-FRUIT  GARDEN. 


The  Cockle  Pippin.— Mr.  Roberts  praises  this  Apple 
very  much  for  its  fine  qualities,  both  for  cooking  and  eat- 
ing, and  its  constant  bearing,  even  in  recent  "  bad  years." 

Doyenne  du  Cornice. — Dr.  Roden  says  this  lias 
proved  very  fine  witli  him  in  Worcestershire.  It  requires 
some  time  to  come  into  free  bearing,  and  is  worth  waiting 
for. 

American  Apples  at  Painshill.— An  interesting 
experiment  is  being  carried  out  here  in  trying  the  various 
good  American  Apples.  Mr.  Leaf  has  had  many  good  kinds 
over  and  we  hope  to  report  the  result  in  due  time. 

The  Ribston  on  the  Paradise  stock.— The 
handsomest  Kibstons  we  have  seen  fur  a  long  time,  not 
excepting  the  American  ones,  were  shown  the  other  day  at 
Kensington.  They  had  been  grown  on  the  French  Taradise 
stock. 

Storing  Apples  and  Pears.— "Will  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  give  me  any  information  respecting  the  best 
method  of  storing  Apples  and  Pears  for  the  winter  ?  also 
how  Apples  should  be  prepared  to  be  kept  in  bottles 
to  eat  similar  to  the  American  tinned  Apples?— C. 

British  Queen  Strawberry.— Dr.  Roden  still  has 
his  remarkable  plantation  of  this  in  good  heart ;  it  has 
been  14  years  iu  tlie  same  ground— light  loam  on  a  gravelly 
sub-soil,  trenched  and  enriched  3  ft.  deep.  Planted  in 
April  and  disbudded  the  first  year,  the  plants  did  not  bear 
till  the  second.  They  have  borne  as  many  as  7  quarts  a 
plant  !  


SYON,  BY  THE  THAMES. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  bits  of  waterside 
scenery  between  Richmond  and  Kew  is  the  pic- 
turesque spot  shown  in  the  anne.xed  illustration. 
It  forms  part  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
beautiful  garden  at  Syon,  so  famous  for  its 
magnificent  tree  growth.  The  combination  of 
form  and  colour  in  this  little  corner,  as  seen  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  striking  in  the 
highest  degree.  As  will  be  seen,  the  towering 
heads  of  the  Elms  and  similar  trees,  and  the 
lofty  columns  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  associate 
well  with  the  little  pavilion  and  other  archi- 
tectural work  close  to  the  water.  Though  unseen 
in  the  woodcut,  the  harmonious  blending  of  the 
colour,  too,  is  remarkable,  particularly  at  this 
season,  when  the  decaying  foliage  of  the  decidu- 
ous trees  is  assuming  its  rich  autumn  garb.  The 
bright  golden  hues  of  the  Horse  C'hestnuts,  Elms, 
and  Poplars  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  sombre 
green  of  a  massive  group  of  Yews  and  other 
evergreen  growth  near  the  building,  the  clear 
grey  tone  of  whicli  tends  to  heighten  the  pre- 
vailing tints  of  the  foliage.  At  no  season  of  the 
year,  not  even  iu  spring,  when  the  unfolding 
foliage  and  gay  blossoms  are  so  beautiful,  are 
these  grounds  at  Syon  so  attractive  as  during 
October,  when  the  infinite  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs  have  each  their  own  peculiar  shade  of 
colour,  from  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  Liquidam- 
bar  down  to  those  leaves  that  hardly  change  from 
green  before  they  drop.  The  Oaks  and  Maples 
are  particularly  attractive,  as  are  likewise  the 
various  kinds  of  Thorns,  Cotoneasters,  and 
similar  trees  and  .shrubs  now  heavily  laden  with 
brightly  coloured  bevrieg.  W.  G. 
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FLOEIJSTS'  FLOWERS. 
WM.  BEOCKBANK,  BBOCKHURST,  DIDSBUKT. 

Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas.— As  win- 
ter appioaclics  it  bcvonies  needful  to  take  a  daily 
oversight  of  all  valuable  plants.  Unless  this  be 
done  the  losses  are  sure  to  be  heavy.  A  rolj-- 
anthus  may  appear  to  be  all  right  as  you  pass  it 
casually,  whereas  a  closer  inspection  might  show 
you  that  it  was  almost  gone.  It  damps  off  in  cold, 
damp,  dull  weather ;  the  crown  comes  away  in 
your  hand  when  you  touch  it,  and  the  roots  are 
dead.  In  this  way  numbers  of  the  most  valuable 
Polyanthu-ses  are  lost.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same 
with  Auriculas,  only  they  give  you  a  little  more 
warning  if  they  are  going  wrong.  If  an  Auricula 
looks  in  the  least  sicklj'  it  should  be  turned  out 
of  the  pot,  and  the  soil  carefully  removed,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  is  amiss.  It  will  frequently 
be  found  at  this  season  that  some  insect  has  de- 
posited its  egg  near  the  plant  some  time  ago, 
and  that  a  little  white  grub  is  now  gnawing  its 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  stem,  and  if  let  alone 
the  plant  will  surely  be  lost.  If  the  roots  are  not 
found  at  the  sides  of  the  pot,  be  sure  the  soil  is 
wrong,  and  this  must  be  altered  ;  or,  perhaps,  if 
your  plants  have  come  from  Yorkshire,  you  may 
find  the  mealy  bug  at  the  roots,  and  this  will  re- 
quire careful  attention.  All  faded  leaves  must  be 
removed,  and  the  least  traces  of  decay  cleansed 
away,  because  it  spreads  to  the  stalk  of  the  plant 
if  allowed  to  proceed  too  far.  Greenfly  infests 
Auriculas,  and  should  be  removed  by  the  blowing 
tube.  A  quick  puff  will  clear  out  the  deepest  cor- 
ner, and  this  is  a  much  better  and  more  effective 
plan  than  the  sable  bru.sh  or  by  fumigating. 

Polyanthuses  are  in  like  manner  preyed 
upon  by  red  spider,  but  with  more  fatal  effect ;  and 
this  ought  especially  to  be  attended  to  and 
eradicated.  A  plant  may  look  all  right,  but  if  you 
take  it  in  your  hand,  and  caretuUj'  turn  back  the 
leaves,  you  will  probably  find  the  enemy  lurking 
there  and  hard  at  work.  We  use  nicotine  soap, 
applied  in  strong  solution  with  a  soft  brush,  It 
seems  to  kill  the  spider  instantly,  and  if  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  are  well  rinsed  afterwards  with  clear 
water,  all  traces  are  removed,  and  no  harm  is  done 
to  the  foliage.  It  docs  not  do  to  fumigate  Polyan- 
thuses. They  appear  very  liable  to  become  sickly 
from  ordinary  treatment  of  tliis  sort.  John  Slater, 
thirty  years  ago,  wrote  "  In  summer  a  copious 
watering,  late  in  the  evening,  will  prevent  that 
formidable  enemy,  the  red  spider  from  destroying 
the  whole  collection,  which  is  frcquentlj'  the  case." 
Mr.  Douglas  tells  us  in  last  week's  Garden 
(p.  392)  that  his  Polyanthuses  are  so  debilitated 
by  its  ravages  that  he  despairs  of  their  flowering 
next  season,  and  that  a  brother  florist  has  lost  all 
his  valuable  stock  thereby.  I  think  all  this  points 
to  some  fault  in  the  mode  of  culture,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Eed  spider  only  apjicars  to  attack  sickly  plants. 
If  they  are  in  strong  vigorous  health  it  leaves 
them  alone.  Potted  plants  are  liable  to  suffer 
greatly  from  it,  because  of  their  artificial  position 
and  the  additional  impediments  to  free  growth 
which  this  entails  upon  them,  and  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  ward  off  the  evil  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. I  believe  we  coddle  the  Polyanthus  far  too 
much.  The  valuable  sorts,  too,  are  divided  and  re- 
divided  until  they  have  no  stamina  left,  and  very 
soon  grow  sickly  and  fall  a  ready  prey  to  pests 
and  damping  off  in  consequence.  Smith's  Duke  of 
Wellington  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  this.  The 
half-guinea  a  plant  obtained  for  it  by  the  London 
florists  led  to  its  over-division,  and  perhaps  over- 
forcing,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Douglas  now  says,  it  appears 
to  be  lost.  1  think,  however,  we  shall  hear  of  it 
again,  as  I  believe  it  is  yet  in  tlie  hands  of  some 
amateurs  who  will  preserve  it  if  really  worth  the 
trouble. 

Both  Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas  should  now 
be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  protected 
from  darup  on  the  one  hand  and  from  frost  on  the 
other.  Those  kept  in  frames  should  have  plenty  of 
ventilation  in  line  weather ;   they  sliould  be  kejit 


as  drj'  as  J50.ssib!e,  but  at  the  same  time  carefully 
watered.  It  is  very  difficult  to  manage  all  this  in 
frames,  especially  in  wet  or  frosty  weather,  and 
therefore  it  is  better  to  place  them  in  a  low-roofed 
gi'eenhouse  where  the  temperature  is  not  allowed 
to  fall  below  10°.  Here  the  pots  should  be  plunged 
in  dry  ashes,  and  the  plants  should  have  plenty 
of  ventilation  and  all  the  sunshine  possible. 
I'olj-anthuses  could  be  managed  in  the  same  house 
to  advantage,  because  they  could  more  readily  be 
examined,  but  in  neither  case  should  there  be  any 
heat  used  to  force  the  growth.  This  is  especially 
to  be  borne  in  view. 

This  seems  a  formidable  list  of  troubles  and 
duties  for  the  amateur  florist,  but  these  are  just 
what  the  Lancashire  weaver  finds  his  daily  de- 
light in.  Nobody  can  grow  these  flowers  without 
daily  care — I  had  almost  said  loving  care. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

J.   SIIEPPABD,    WOOLVEESTOXE    PARK. 

Night  frosts  and  furious  gales  have  caused  sad 
havoc  in  flower  gardens,  as  everything  the  least 
tender  has  been  injured   or   destroyed,  and  the 
clearing  away  of  the  dead  and  dying  must  now  be 
proceeded   with   in   order   to   give   to  beds   and 
borders  a   more   tidy   appearance.  Stripping  her- 
baceous plants   of   their  tops   till  they  ripen  off 
naturally,  as  is  frequently  done,  is  a  mistake,  as  it 
has  a  weakening  tendency  by  depriving  the  crowns 
of  their  proper  support,  and  rendering  it   impos- 
sible for  them  to  develop  themselves  properly  and 
flower  in  the  free  and  strong  manner  they  ought. 
This  being  the  case,  the  foliage  and  stems  should 
be  preserved  as  long  as  there  is  any  life  in  them, 
except  as  regards  Dahlias,  which  the  frost  gene- 
rally makes  short  work  of,and  these  may  at  once  be 
taken  up,  headed  back   to  within  6  in.  or  so  of 
the  tubers,  which  should  then  be  stored  away  in 
some  safe  place  for  the  winter.  It  is  the  practice 
with  some  to  hang  them  up  or  place  them  under 
stages,  but  I  have  alwaj's  found  them   keep  best 
buried  in  dry  sand  or  soil,  which  prevents  them  from 
rotting  or  shrivelling,  as  they   do  not  get  affected 
by  any  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  way  they 
are  liable  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Gladioli,  too, 
are  best  taken  care  of  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
are  Tigridias  or  any  other  bulbous  or  tuberous- 
rooted  plants  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  house 
till   the  spring.  Alstroemerias,  Belladonna  Lilies, 
and  such  like  that  remain  in  the  ground,   should 
have  the  protection  of  a  dressing  of  half-rotten 
leaf-soil,  which  is  a  capital  non-conductor,  and 
acts  as  an  agreeable  stimulant  as  well  if  allowed 
to  remain  on  and  become  mixed  in  with  the  earth 
in  the  spring.    Where  it  can  be  had  in  quantity 
there  is  nothing  answers  better  as  a  mulching  to 
herbaceous  borders,  and  it  is  invaluable  for  put- 
ting round  the  collars  of  plants  of  doubtful  hardi- 
ness,   such   as   Pentstemons,    Antirrhinums,   kc, 
which,   by  its   use,   may   be   rendered  quite  safe 
against  any  weather.  To  prevent  the  wind  blowing 
the  leaf-soil  about,  and  to   ward   off  blackbirds, 
which  disturb  it  in  search  of  insects,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  stick  a  few  branches  of  A\"hin  around,  a? 
these,  being  close  and  spiny,  answer  the  purpose 
better    than    anything    else.    As    there  is    now 
little     to     attract     the     eye     in    beds,     the  de- 
ficiency   should    be    made     up    as     much    as 
possible  by  e.xtra  keep  in  having  all  bare  ground 
perfectly  clear  of  weeds  and  neatly  raked,  gravel 
rolled  and    smooth,    and   what  is  of  even  more 
importance  still.  Grass  swept  and  kept  clear  from 
worm  casts,  which  are  a  great  eyesore,  and  sadly 
disfigure  a  place.  As  the  labour  of  cleaning  upafter 
worms  at  this  season  is  great,  the  best  way  is  to 
make  short  work  of  them  by  turning  them  out  of 
their  holes  and  sweeping  them  up.  Thismaybedone 
by  the  use  of  lime  water,  which  should  be  poured 
through  the  rose  of  apot  after  awet  time,  when  the 
worms  are  near  the  surface,  as  then  it  immediatclj' 
soaks  in,  antl  the  effect  of  its  caustic  properties  on 
their  skin  is  such  as  to  send  them  writhing  out, 
whcnthey  can  be  collected  by  the  aid  of  broom  and 
shovel.  The  remedy  for  their  destruction  will  not 
be  complete  at  once,  as  others  will  be  lower  down, 
but  by   repeating   the  dose  occasionally,  lawns 


may  in  a  great  mea.sure  be  freed  from  such 
troublesome  pests.  Another  disfigurement  to 
wliich  lawns  are  subject  is  weeds,  which  not  only 
look  bad,  but  spread  at  such  a  rate  a.s  in  course 
of  time  to  almost  usurp  the  place  of  the  Grass, 
especially  where  the  soil  happens  to bepoor,  when 
Daisies,  Plantains,  &c.,  if  left  to  themselves,  soon 
take  possession.  The  quickest  way  to  destroy  these 
is  to  give  them  a  drop  of  vitriolic  acid  in  their 
crowns,  which  from  its  strength  will  soon  bum 
them  up,  when  the  Grass  will  quickly  spread  and 
cover  the  spots  rendered  bare  by  their  death.  The 
way  to  use  the  acid  is  to  have  an  open,  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  in  which  to  carry  it  in  the  left 
hand  by  suspending  the  bottle  from  a  stout  piece 
of  wire,  when  with  the  right  a  stick  may  quickly  be 
dipped  in  and  the  fatal  drop  administered  to  the 
vulnerable  part  right  in  the  heart  of  the  weed. 
Next  to  Plantains  and  Daisies,  Moss  is  the  worst 
enemy  to  lawns,  but  this  parasite  may  be  very 
quickly  and  easily  dealt  with,  and  eradicated  by 
applying  lime,  which  to  be  effectual  should  be 
fresh  and  good  from  the  kiln  and  put  on  im- 
mediately after  it  is  slaked.  To  prevent  it  from 
blowing  about  when  being  used  it  is  necessary  to 
weight  it  by  mixing  it  with  fine  soil,  as  when  so 
done  it  may  be  sown  on  evenly  without  disfiguring 
shrubs  or  walks  near.  After  putting  it  on  itshonld 
be  rubbed  well  in  amongst  the  Grass  by  using  the 
back  of  a  wooden  rake,  which  will  break  up  any 
Inmps  and  distribute  it  more  regularly  over  the 
ground. 


PROPAGATION. 

Tins  will  now  be  confined  principally  to  hardy 
plants.  As  regards  cuttings  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be 
to  keep  them  well  watered,  give  them  air  when 
moisture   condenses  too   freely,   and    above    all 
remove   any   decaying    matter.    Care    must  also 
be   taken   not   to   shade   too   heavily,  although 
of  course  cuttings  of   most  plants  recently  put 
in  will  require  a  certain  amount,  but  as  a  rule 
it   need   not   be   put  on  before  ten  o'clock,  and 
should  be   removed   soon  after  three,   even  on 
bright  days.   Where  it  is  desired  to  propagate  in 
quantitj'   I'rimulas  of   the   amcena    section,   the 
present  is  a  suitable  time  for  so  doing,  as  they  are 
in  most  cases  dormant  and  succeed  better  than 
when  divided  later.  For  this  purpose  break  up 
the  mass  of  roots  and  select  the  strong  crowns  to 
be    repotted,    several    in    a    pot    for    flowering 
purposes,  which  they  will  do  in  the  spring  without 
showing  any  ill  effects  from  removal,  and  where 
there  aregreat  numbers  of  strong  roots  attached  to 
them,  a  few  may  be  taken  off  without  weakening 
theplant.  All  t  hesmall  crowns  should  then  be  sorted 
out  and  dibbled  into  a  frame  in  which  is  a  prepared 
bed,  consisting  of  loam,   lightened  by  a  liberal 
admixture  of  leaf -mould.  Any  pieces  of  root  taken 
off  during  the  process,  even  if  without  perceptible 
eyes,  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  cut  into 
lengths  of  about   1  in.,  and  dibbled  thickly  into 
pots  or  pans  of  sandy  soil.  These,  if  kept  in  a  cold 
frame,  will  push  forth  buds  in  spring  from  the 
upper  part,  and  root  action  will  also  commence, 
when  they  may  be  potted  off  or  dibbled  into  a 
frame   as  recommended  above.   The   Himalayan 
Primula  denticulata  may  also  be  propagated  to 
any  extent  in  this  way.   Cuttings  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  will  strike  better  put  in  now 
than  two  months  later,  although  the  latter  prac- 
tice is  most  frequently  followed,  especiallj-  where 
cuttings  of  all  kinds  are  put  in  on  an  extensive 
scale,  as  in  that  case  they  can  be  prepared  during 
bad  or  severe  weather,  whereas  now  many  other 
things    demand    attention.    For   such    cuttings, 
choose  to  some  extent  a  sheltered  spot,  both  from 
the   drying   winds   of    March    and  the  hot  sun- 
shine   of  the   summer,  and   where    the    soil   is 
net   too  tenacious,  but   rather    of  a   light  open 
character.  Take  firm  well-ripened    shoots,   leave 
them  from    12  inches  to  15  inches    long  and  in- 
sert about  three  parts  of  their    length   in    the 
ground.  The  latter  having  been  dug  stretch  a  line 
in  the  direction  which  the  rows  of  cuttings  are 
intended  to  take.  Make  a  trench,  one  side  of  which 
should  be  quite  firm,  and  against  this  place  the 
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cuttings  in  an  upright  position,  witli  tlie  base  of 
each  resting'  on  tlie  bottom  of  the  trencli ;  this 
done,  fill  up  witli  soil  and  tread  firml)'.  Special 
attention  must  be  given  to  this  last  operation,  or 
failure  will  be  the  result.  About  1  ft.  is  a  good 
distance  between  the  rows,  as  it  allows  of  a  hoe 
to  be  used  during  the  following  summer,  but  the 
cuttings  may  stand  about  3  in.  asunder  in  the 
rows.  Where  propagated  in  large  quantities,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  they  are  generally  left  till 
later  in  the  season,  in  which  case  the  cuttings  are 
made,  sorted,  .and  tied  up  in  bundles  ready  for 
insertion,  and  laid  in  till  the  weather  is  suitable 
for  that  purpose.  In  either  case  they  will  want 
little  or  no  attention,  except  to  keep  them  clear  of 
weeds,  and  if  the  summer  be  very  dry  watering 
them  occasionally  ;  by  autumn  they  will  in  most 
cases  be  rooted  and  ready  for  transplanting. 
Evergreens  should  be  all  in  before  this  time. 

T. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 
T.    BAINES,   SOUTHGATE. 


Chrysanthemums.  —  If  fine  flowers  are 
wanted  the  buds  must  be  thinned,  for  all  varieties 
form  very  many  more  than  they  can  perfect. 
The  extent,  however,  to  which  the  thinning  pro- 
cess should  be  carried  with  individual  kinds  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  observation.  Nevertheless, 
as  some  guide  in  the  matter,  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a  rule  that  the  larger  the  flowers  the  variety 
produces,  the  fewer  it  will  be  able  to  fully  de- 
velop ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  incurved 
kinds  cannot  support  near  so  many  as  those  with 
reflexed  petals,  of  which  latter  the  old  j'ellow 
variety,  Annie  Salter,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  The  latest  flowering  sorts  are  much  the 
most  useful,  consequently  I  have  always  found  it 
advisable  to  thin  these  the  most,  for  the  fewer 
flowers  a  plant  is  allowed  to  bear  the  longer  the 
individual  blooms  will  last  after  they  are  ex- 
panded. The  plants  are  better  out-of-doors,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  in  danger  of  being  sub- 
jected to  more  than  two  or  three  degi-ees  of 
frost,  for  if  housed  too  soon,  unless  stood  thinly 
in  a  very  light,  any  structure,  they  get  drawn  and 
suffer  from  the  attacks  of  mildew.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  this  sulphur  should  be  dusted  on 
the  affected  leaves,  otherwise  the  fungus  spreads 
most  rapidly,  disfiguring  the  plants  as  well  as 
affecting  their  ability  to  mature  their  bloom.  A 
little  more  soot,  say  about  ^  in.,  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots  will  much  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  the  buds,  and  will  also  banish  worms 
from  the  soil. 

Camellias. — Any  of  the  stock  of  these  that 
are  at  all  under-potted  and  deficient  in  the 
green  colour  of  their  leaves  will  be  benefited 
by  an  occasional  application  of  soot  water,  the 
effects  of  which  will  soon  be  apparent,  not  alone 
in  the  improved  condition  of  the  foliage,  but 
it  will  also  assist  the  buds  to  swell  and  reduce  the 
number  that  fall  prematurely,  such  as  generally 
happens  with  plants  that  have  insufficient  sus- 
tenance. Should  that  portion  of  the  stock  re- 
quired in  flower  early,  say  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  be  at  all  backward,  the  blooming  may 
be  slightly  accelerated  by  keeping  the  plants  a 
little  warmer  than  the  temperature  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  affords  ;  but  there  must  be  no  attempt 
at  forcing  in  this  stage  of  bud  growth,  or  many 
will  drop.  Where  means  permit,  such  as  afforded 
by  the  existence  of  a  lean-to  house  with  a  north 
aspect,  it  will  be  well  to  select  the  latest  bloom- 
ing kinds,  and  those  that  have  set  their  buds  late 
in  the  season,  and  keep  them  through  the  winter 
as  cool  as  possible  without  their  being  frozen. 
Plants  so  treated  will  flower  quite  six  weeks  later 
than  if  wintered  with  an  ordinary  stock. 

Paris  Daisies,  Richardia  sethiopica, 
and  Veronicas. — Any  of  these  that  have  been 
planted  out  wilh  a  view  to  lifting  and  potting, 
and  that  h.ave  not  yet  been  taken  up,  should,  even 
in  the  south  of  the  kingdom,  be  at  once  potted, 
for  although  it  is  better  to  let  a  portion  of  the 
stock  of  such  plants  remain  out  as  late  as  they 
can  be  trusted,  as  when  the  weather  has  got  cool  | 


they  do  not  feel  removal  so  much,  yet  if  out  un- 
til sharp  frost  occurs,  they  are  liable  to  have  their 
flowering  capabilities  injured. 

Campanula  pyramidalis.— Plants  of  this 
most  useful  subject  that  are  intended  for  bloom- 
ing in  pots  should  now  be  potted,  taking  them  up 
with  as  little  breakage  of  their  roots  as  possible. 
All  the  above  plants  should  be  well  supplied  with 
water  as  soon  as  potted,  to  prevent  flagging,  other- 
wise the  foliage  will  suffer,  for  they  will  bear  with- 
out injury  the  soil  being  well  soaked  immediately 
they  are  potted  in  a  way  that  would  be  death  to 
tender  rooted  things. 

Double  Primulas. — These  ought  now  to 
have  a  little  warmth  if  their  flowers  are  required 
soon,  and  under  any  circumstance  they  must  not 
be  kept  too  cool,  or  they  are  all  but  certain  to 
suffer  by  damp.  If  not  potted  sufliciently  deep  in 
the  soil,  a  little  should  be  added,  so  that  it  comes 
riglit  up  to  and  slightly  covers  the  base  of  the 
lower  leaves.  At  first  sight  this  practice  would 
seem  to  endanger  their  damping  at  the  collar,  but 
it  has  a  directly  opposite  effect. 

Hardy  plants  for  forcing  should  now  be 
taken  up  and  potted.  These  include  Roses, 
Deutzias,  Azalea  mollis  and  the  Ghent  varieties. 
Rhododendrons,  double  Prunus,  Andromedas, 
Lilacs,  Laurustinus,  &c.,  for  though  the  leaves  of 
some  of  the  deciduous  things  may  not  yet  be  off, 
still  the  buds  are  now  fully  matured  ;  and  it  is 
much  better  to  get  work  of  this  description  done  at 
once  and  to  have  the  plants  in  hand,  so  that  the 
pots  may  be  plunged  where  they  can  be  protected 
in  a  way  that  will  prevent  the  soil  getting 
satm-ated  with  wet.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 
Dielytras  and  Spirreas  should  be  treated  in  like 
manner,  so  as  to  have  them  in  readiness  for 
putting  in  warmth  later  on. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

J.    HUDSON,   GUNNEESBUEY   HOUSE. 

Haedt  flowers  will  now  be  getting  somewhat 
scarce  for  utilising  in  a  cut  state  for  indoor  de- 
coration. Michaelmas  Daisies  will  be  very  useful 
for  a  few  weeks  to  come,  and  when  used  in  com- 
bination with  Anemone  japonica  and  its  white  va- 
riety, a  pretty  effect  will  be  the  result.  Where 
early  frosts  have  not  out  off  the  single  Dahlias, 
the  utmost  use  should  be  made  of  these  while 
they  last.  They  produce  a  good  effect  when  ar- 
ranged in  their  various  colours  by  themselves, 
and  for  sideboard  decoration  are  very  striking, 
care  being  taken  to  cut  them  with  as  good  a 
length  of  stem  as  possible,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  a  light  and  natural  manner.  A  few  Roses  may 
still  be  got,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
drawing-room.  Some  kinds,  La  France,  for  in- 
stance, will  open  badly  unless  the  outer  petals  are 
removed  ;  when  this  is  done  they  expand  fairly 
well.  Of  foliage  to  use  in  combination  with  hardy 
flowers  there  is  no  lack,  the  leaves  and  terminal 
growths  of  the  Virginian  Creeper  being  very  use- 
ful. The  foliage  of  the  Carrot  may  be  used,  and 
its  autumnal  tints  are  beautiful.  Eragrostis  ele- 
gaus,  alate  ornamental  Grass,  may  still  be  had,  and 
it  makes  an  excellent  groundwork  in  which  to  ar- 
range flowers  with  thin  stems,  such  as  Catananche 
coerulea.  The  spikes  of  Celosia  pyramidalis  aurea 
and  coccinea  may  likewise  be  turned  to  good 
account ;  these  are  very  lasting  in  a  cut  state,  and 
look  well  arranged  in  trumpet  vases.  One  of  the 
best  white  flowers  for  fragrance  obtainable  now 
is  Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymbiflora,  a  few 
flowers  of  which  are  sufiicient  to  scent  a  room, 
especially  in  the  evening.  It  can  be  used  very  well 
in  combination  with  Roses  or  in  specimen  glasses 
with  another  distinct  colour  of  its  own  kind. 
A  few  stray  flowers  may  yet  be  open  of  the  Scar- 
borough Lily  ;  a  spike  or  two  of  this  and  the  same 
of  the  Amazonian  Lily  (Eucharis  amazonica.)  have 
a  striking  effect  when  arranged  together,  using  in 
association  with  them  the  foUage  of  the  latter 
plant  or  of  Aspidistra  lurida.  If  not  already 
secured,  no  delay  must  now  be  made  in  cutting 
any  late  sorts  of  Everlastings — Helichrysums  in 
particular,  Suspend  them  for  a  while  till  the  stems 


are  sufficiently  dried  to  hold  the  flowers  erect.  The 
flowers  of  the  Globe  Amarantus  should  be  treated 
in  like  manner.  They  come  in  later  on  when 
flowers  are  scarce  and  variety  is  required. 


FRUIT. 

W.   COLEMAN,   EASTNOE   CASTLE. 

Peaches. ^Where  the  lights  have  been  taken 
off  the  roof  of  the  early  house  they  may  be  re- 
placed towards  the  end  of  the  month.  In  many 
places  in  years  gone  by  it  was  the  practice  to 
close  for  forcing  in  November ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
late  Mr.  Rivers,  early  Peaches  and  Nectarines  of 
his  raising  or  introduction,  started  a  month  late, 
still  give  us  ripe  fruit  for  the  Queen's  birth- 
day. If  all  the  old  fruit-bearing  shoots  have  been 
carefully  removed,  as  previously  advised,  but  little 
pruning  will  be  needed.  It  will,  however,  be  neces- 
sary for  an  experienced  hand  to  go  over  the  trees 
after  they  are  let  down  from  the  trellis,  when  the 
usual  cleansing  may  be  performed,  and  tying  in 
will  give  work  for  days  unfavourable  to  outdoor 
operations.  When  all  is  finished  remove  loose 
materials  and  inert  soil  from  the  surface  of  the 
borders,  and  replace  with  fresh  compost  consisting 
of  strong  calcareous  turfy  loam,  old  lime  rubble, 
or  charred  refuse.  Be  guided  by  the  state  of  the 
trees  in  the  application  of  manure ;  if  old  and 
weakened  by  heavy  cropping  a  good  dressing  in 
the  autumn  will  be  a  great  help,  while  vigorous 
young  trees  will  be  best  without  it  until  the  crop 
is  set  and  swelling.  See  that  the  internal  borders 
are  thoroughly  moistened  before  they  are  top- 
dressed,  as  dryness  at  the  roots  in  winter  is  fatal 
to  good  Peach  culture. 

Late  houses. — The  trees  in  this  department 
are  now  quite  ripe  and  promise  a  profusion  of 
good  blossom.  If  the  wood  has  been  properly 
thinned  and  the  houses  are  not  wanted  for  plants 
allow  the  leaves  to  fall  naturally  and  give  an 
abundance  of  air,  but  do  not  remove  the  lights 
fi-om  the  roof  unless  they  require  painting.  Let 
all  root  pruning,  lifting,  and  border  making  be 
brought  to  a  close  at  once,  as  trees  on  open  walls 
have  set  their  flower-buds  and  may  be  removed 
with  safety. 

Fruit  room. — By  this  time  the  latest  Pears 
and  Apples  will  have  been  gathered  and  stored 
away  in  the  fruit  room,  which  must  be  kept  cool 
and  well  ventilated  to  admit  of  the  escape  of 
moisture.  For  some  time  after  the  fruit  is  stored  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  over  the  shelves  at  least 
once  a  week  for  decaying  specimens,  before  they 
have  time  to  taint  the  sound  ones,  which  they  will 
soon  do  if  this  precaution  is  neglected.  Late  kinds 
of  Apples  and  Pears  sliould  be  placed  in  a  cool 
room  where  the  temperature  does  not  fluctuate, 
and  when  the  time  for  ripening  approaches  dessert 
Pears  will  be  greatly  improved  in  flavour  by 
removal  to  a  higher  temperature  for  a  few  days 
before  they  are  wanted  for  use.  To  prolong  the 
season  of  the  finest  kinds  unblemished  fruit  from 
the  latest  gatherings  should  be  stored  away  in 
clean  earthen  jars  and  covered  with  a  few  fronds 
of  dry  bracken,  an  invaluable  article  in  the  fruit 
room,  as  it  absorbs  moisture  and  does  not  impart 
an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  fruit.  Owners  of 
model  fruit  rooms,  capable  of  resisting  20°  to  30° 
of  frost  without  firing,  do  not  require  covering  of 
any  kind  ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  as  many  gardeners  have  to  make 
use  of  an  upper  storey,  which  is  affected  by  every 
change  from  heat  to  cold,  from  drought  to  chilling 
dampness,  with  nothing  better  than  a  batten  of 
straw  (the  worst  thing  they  can  use)  for  keeping 
out  the  frost.  Where  this  is  the  case,  good  dry 
Fern,  if  obtainable,  combined  with  extreme  clean- 
liness, will  be  found  the  best  covering  material 
that  can  be  used. 

Orchard  houses.— With  the  exception  of 
the  Salway,  a  late  variety  not  worth  growing,  all 
the  Peaches  will  now  be  over,  and  trees  that  have 
not  been  potted  may  be  top-dressed  and  placed 
out-of-doors  at  once."  When  it  is  not  convenient  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  pots  occupied  by  large 
trees  they  may  be  kept  In  a  healthy  bearing  state 
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for  a  number  of  years  by  means  of  annual  top- 
dressings,  which  must  be  removed  and  replaced 
wlicn  the  foliage  is  ripe.  To  the  amateur  the 
removal  of  the  old  top-dressing  full  of  roots  may 
seem  barbarous  i  but  not  only  must  the  surface 
be  removed,  a  cavitj-  worked  round  the  insidcs  of 
the  pots  to  the  depth  of  s,iy  l>  in.  will  also  be 
necessar\'.  Let  the  new  compost  be  rich,  dry,  and 
adhesive,  ram  firmly  and  see  that  the  balls  are 
thoroughly  watered  before  it  is  ajiplied.  If  any  of 
the  trees  have  been  infested  with  insects  lay  them 
on  their  sides  and  wash  with  a  solution  of 
tiishurst  before  they  are  top-drc.ssed,  otherwise 
tlie  larva;  may  escape  and  spring  into  life  when 
forcing  is  commenced. 

Plums  and  Cherries. — The  above  treat- 
ment as  to  the  removal  of  exliau.sted  top-dressing 
applies  to  these  also  ;  and  it  is  .surprising  how 
quickly  fresh  roots  find  their  way  into  the  new 
compost.  In  course  of  time  these  trees  make  very 
little  wood,  and  become  thickly  set  with  blossom 
buds,  which  may  require  thinning  out  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  preventing  exhaustion  and  facili- 
tating the  cleansing  process.  When  all  the  trees 
have  been  arranged  in  blocks  or  rows  for  the 
winter  or  season  of  rest,  throw  a  light,  but  rather 
small  meshed  fishing  net  over  them  to  keep  off 
small  birds,  otherwise  they  will  soon  ruin  the 
prospect  of  fruit  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 

Cherry  house. — Nothing  will  be  gained  bj- 
leaving  the  trees  exposed  after  the  end  of  this 
month.  If  the  lights  and  rafters  were  painted  im- 
mediately after  removal,  the  paint  will  now  be 
firm  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  resist- 
ing the  weather.  The  painting  of  forcing  houses 
forms  such  a  heavy  item  in  the  expenditure  that 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  ex- 
traction of  moisture  from  the  wood  before  it  is 
painted  and  proper  hardening  before  the  lights  are 
again  wanted  for  use.  If  the  usual  occupants  of 
cold  houses  are  placed  under  the  trees  for  protec- 
tion from  the  elements,  they  should  be  capable  of 
standing  a  very  low  temperature,  that  is  to  say.an 
approach  to  the  freezing  point,  as  Cherries  under 
glass  are  easily  excited  after  a  long  season  of  rest. 
Follow  former  directions  with  regard  to  cleansing, 
and  spare  no  pains  in  getting  rid  of  the  lan-te  of 
aphis,  the  most  troublesome  insect  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  when  the  trees  are  in  flower.  Gishurst 
compound,  eight  ounces  to  the  gallon,  makes  an 
excellent  wash  for  the  trees  and  trellis.  Wlien 
quite  drj-,  tie  in,  and  ventilate  to  the  full  extent 
in  mild  weather  until  the  timearrives  for  starting. 


MARKET    FRUIT  GARDENS. 

J.  GROOM,  LINTON  PARK. 

The  principal  work  in  these  will  for  some  time  to 
come  consist  in  grubbing  up  exhausted  trees  and 
in  the  planting  of  new  ones,  and  seldom  has 
greater  activity  been  observable  in  this  branch  of 
hardy  fruit  culture  than  that  which  occurs  at  the 
present  time.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  that  have 
occupied  the  intermediate  .spaces  between  stan- 
dard trees  for  a  certain  number  of  years  are  being 
grubbed  up.  When  the  trees  begin  to  meet  and 
intercept  the  light  they  are  no  longer  useful  ; 
such  thick  cropping  can  only  be  successfully  car- 
ried on  by  extra  supplies,  and  as  the  tall  standard 
trees  are  the  most  profitable  it  is  bad  policy  to 
let  the  under  fruit  stand  so  long  as  to  check  their 
growth.  The  work  of  clearing  the  ground  is  done 
in  rather  a  summaiy  manner  by  means  of  a  horse 
and  a  chain,  one  end  of  which  is  slipped  round 
the  stem  of  the  bush,  which,  with  a  sharp  jerk, 
is  drawn  out  with  all  its  roots  adhering  to 
it.  The  ground  is  then  well  scarified  with  har- 
rows, and  sown  down  with  permanent  Grass  seeds 
early  in  spring  for  feeding  off  with  sheep.  The 
bushes  are  drawn  to  an  open  space  and  burned, 
and  their  ashes  are  strewn  on  the  surface.  Orchards 
thus  treated  make  rapid  progress,  for  the  upper 
roots  take  early  possession  of  the  freshly  culti- 
vated soil,  and  the  trees  generally  become  very 
fertile,  as  the  surface  soil  is  kept  rich  by  top 
dressings.  The  Grass  being  allowed  to  get  long  at 
gathering  time  makes  good  winter  keep  for  .sheep. 
Apples  are  generally  considered  to  keep  better 
fropi  trees  grown   on  Grass  th^n  on  cultivated 


ground,  and  in  this  locality  anyone  purchasing 
winter  keeping  sorts  always  give  the  preference  to 
those  from  trees  on  Grass.  The  late  terrific  storm 
nearly  divested  the  trees  of  late  crops,  but  those 
which  fell  on  long  Grass  are  but  little  injured, 
while  those  that  fell  on  stony  dug  land  are  use- 
less for  storing. 

Plums  as  bush  trees  are  being  largelj-  planted, 
for  next  to  Apples  they  are  about  the  best  market 
fruits  we  have.  Dwarfs  or  half  standards  are  also 
ver)- popular  planted  l.j  ft.  apart  each  way  with 
two  rows  of  Gooseberries  or  Currants  between 
them.  The  ground  about  these  is  generally  ma- 
nured and  roughly  dug  up  very  soon  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaf,  and  the  trees  are  pruned  after  Christ- 
mas, when  all  Couch  Grass  and  weeds  are  forked 
out.  The  sorts  in  greatest  request  for  market  are 
the  Early  Orleans,  Rivers'  Ear!}'  Prolific,  Rivers' 
Grand  Duke,  Cox's  Emperor,  the  Bush  Plum,  the 
Czar,  Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling,  Pershore,  Belle  de 
Septembre,  and  Black  Diamond.  Plums  require 
pruning  in  the  young  stage  to  keep  the  strong 
leading  shoots  from  rushing  up  too  quickly  and 
thereby  making  weak,  straggling  trees,  but  after 
they  get  into  bearing  they  require  very  littleprun- 
ing  beyond  cutting  away  dead  or  weakly 
branches  and  shortening  any  straggling  growths." 

Pears  are  being  more  planted  as  market  fruits 
than  formerly,  and  in  soils  where  they  succeed 
they  are  a  remunerative  crop.  Tall  standards 
treated  like  Apples  on  Grass  are  best,  but  dwarf 
bushes  or  pyramids  produce  the  largest  fruit.  We 
have  lately  gathered  very  fine  fruits  from  trees  so 
managed  of  such  sorts  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Van  Mens  Leon  Leclero,  Catillac,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Gratioli  of  Jersey,  Eeurre  Clairgeau, 
Marie  Louise,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Vicar  of 
Winkfieki,  (tc.  These  always  command  a  remune- 
rative price  in  market,  not  only  for  dessert,  but  also 
for  stewing.  Bellissime  d'Hiver,  Verulam,  and 
Catillac  are  best  for  culinary  purposes,  but  second- 
rate  dessert  sorts  like  Vicar  of  Winkfieki  can  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose. 

Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts  are  being  largely 
planted  just  now  ;  they  flourish  on  stony  land, 
such  as  that  of  the  higher  elevations  where  other 
fruits  are  precarious.  They  may  be  grown  beneath 
tall  standards,  but  are  best  when  they  get  more 
sunlight.  I  observe  lately  that  they  are  being 
planted  in  alternate  rows  with  Damsons,  as  both 
succeed  on  light  soil,  and  the  Damson,  planted  as 
a  standard  and  kept  topped  in  rather  closely,  docs 
not  create  much  shade.  The  Nuts  are  planted  about 
15  ft.  apart  as  bushes,  and  pruned  in  the  open 
cup  fashion.  Filberts  are  not  nearly  so  largely 
grown  as  formerly ;  the  Kentish  Cob  Nut  is  a 
much  heavier  cropper  and  more  certain  bearer, 
and  Webb's  Prize  Cob  is  a  grand  Nut. 

Bush  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants, are  planted  C  ft.  apart  each  way  generally 
as  intermediate  crops  in  young  orchards,  and 
lately  Raspberries  have  been  largely  planted  as 
field  crops.  They  are  planted  in  clumps  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  apart,  and  cut  down  annually  to  ,3  ft.  high, 
not  staked  or  tied  as  in  gardens,  but  nevertheless 
in  good  soils  and  under  liberal  cultivation 
they  yield  fine  crops  that  are  all  sold  to  jam  manu- 
facturers by  the  ton,  as  many  as  4  or  .")  tons  being 
sent  into  Maidstone  in  one  lot.  The  .sorts  most  in 
demand  are  Fastolf,  Carter's  Prolific,  and  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  only  the  red  sorts  are  grown  for  mar- 
ket. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

R.   GILBERT,   BURGHLEY. 

The  occurrence  of  4°  of  frost  this  morning  (Octo- 
ber 17)  tells  us  to  lose  no  time  in  lifting  and 
properly  storing  Potatoes.  I  question  if  any  system 
is  better  than  hilling  them  up  in  pits,  laying  them 
in  rows  about  3  ft.  wide,  and  putting  from  "six  to 
seven  tons  in  each  heap.  Scotch  Champions  with 
us  are  a  wonderfully  fine  crop,  and  the  few 
diseased  tubers  amongst  them  are  not  worth  men- 
tioning; the  quality  is  excellent  in  all  ways,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  deep  eyed.  I  am  al.so  busy  lift- 
ing Turnips  and  Carrots,  which  I  pit  in  the  same 
manner  as  Potatoes.  I  am  trenching  and  higlily 
manuring  one  of  our  south  borders  for  early  Peas, 


which  I  always  sow  from  the  ."ith  to  the  12th  of 
November  as  follows  :  I  draw  the  drills  4  ft.  apart, 
roll  all  the  seeds  in  red  lead  to  keep  off  mice, 
and  directly  the  young  plants  break  through  the 
ground  I  cover  with  ashes  to  keep  away  slugs, 
and  put  across  them  strings  of  red  worsted  to 
frighten  off  the  birds.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  sup- 
pose that  frost  kills  young  Peas  ;  what  kills  them 
are  the  sharp  surface  winds  that  occur  in  Feb- 
ruar}'  and  JIarch.  Therefore  stick  them  as  soon  as 
possible,  putting  Scotch  or  Silver  Fir  branches 
up  each  side.  The  usual  look-out  in  the  case  of 
all  young  crops,  such  as  Cabbage  or  Lettuce, 
should  be  given  for  grubs,  and  the  soil  between 
the  rows  should  be  stirred  occasionallv. 
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PEAS  AND  POTATOES. 
I  CLASS  these  together  because  for  several  years 
I  have  grown  them  together,  with  a,  I  think,  con- 
siderable advantage  to  the  Peas,  and  without 
doing  the  Potatoes  any  harm.  Where  sticks  to 
support  them  can  be  easily  obtained,  I  think  tall 
Peas  are  more  profitable  than  dwarf  ones ;  but 
when  the  rows  are  p'aced  side  by  side  they  steal 
each  other's  light,  are  drawn  up  weakly,  and  lack 
the  power  to  resist  mildew  or  bear  freely.  When, 
however,  the  rows  are  placed  20  ft.  apart,  and 
spaces  between  them  occupied  by  other  crops  of 
a  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  the  most,  I  think, 
is  made  of  the  land.  The  Peas  can  just  as 
easily  be  sown  to  come  in  succession  by  this 
plan  as  any  other,  as  when  the  Potatoes  are 
planted  spaces  can  be  left  for  the  Peas,  marked 
with  a  peg  at  each  end,  so  that  all  it  is  necessary 
to  do  when  we  require  to  plant  more  Peas  is  to 
place  a  line  down  where  the  pegs  stand  and  draw 
drills  G  in.  wide,  and  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  deep 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
season. 

I  like  to  try  new  varieties  of  vegetables  in 
a  small  way,  but  this  year,  as  in  the  case  of 
so  many  previous  ones,  the  old  kinds  of  Peas, 
such  a.s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  British  Queen,  and  Hunt- 
ingdonian  have  done  so  well  as  to  raise  a  doubt 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  utility  of  trying  new 
kinds  purchased  at  a  high  figure.  We  have 
gathered  Peas  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  from 
the  time  the  early  sorts  were  finished  from  one 
or  other  of  the  sorts  just  named  till  last  Thursday, 
and  might  have  continued  to  do  so  some  time 
longer  but  for  the  gale  that  swept  over  here  on 
Friday  last,  carrying  everything  before  it,  cutting 
the  leaves  off  tree  and  bush  where  exposed  as 
clean  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a  knife. 

I  never  remember  so  good  a  season  for  Potatoes 
as  this  ;  the  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  have  been 
marvellous  and  there  has  not  been  much  disease. 
Schoolmaster  is  the  best  for  all  soils,  the  old  Lap- 
stone  Kidney  has  done  well,  and  Patterson's 
Victoria  holds  its  own  among  later  kinds.  Cham- 
pions have  been  much  planted  round  here,  but  will 
not  realise  so  much  money  this  season  in  con- 
sequence of  other  and  better  kinds  being  plenti- 
ful. The  American  kinds  have  done  well  again 
this  season  after  failing  for  three  years.  Very  heavy 
crops  of  Early  Rose  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  have 
been  lifted  and  of  good  quality.  Magnum  Bonum 
is  a  good  kind  for  field  culture,  but  the  quality  is 
not  good  when  grown  in  a  highly  cultivated  and 
manured  garden.  J.  H. 


Fashionable  Potatoes.— The  Belgian  corre- 
spondent of  a  contemporary,  to  whom  Jlr.  Baines 
alludes  (p.  374),  though  writing  if  not  deprecat- 
ingly,  at  le.ist  with  feelings  of  disappointment,  of 
the  Potatoes  he  had  received  from  this  country, 
does  not  mention  any  particular  varieties;  but  Mr. 
Baines  at  once  pronounces  them  to  be  what  are  in 
his  estimation  "  fiishionable"  sorts,  by  which  he 
means,  1  suppose,  exhibition  kinds.  I  can  supply 
the  omission  as  to  names  by  stating  that  the  sorts 
sent  were  some  two  dozen  or  more,  and  included 
all  the  most  popular  of  our  varieties,  of  which  tens 
of  thousands  grow  here— a  few  to  exhibit  perhaps, 
but  the  greater  portion  for  domestic  use.  They 
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were  not  purchased  as  show  kinds,  or  sent  as  such, 
but  as  a  good  representative  collection  of  English 
sorts.  Now  the  disappointment  of  the  Belgian 
grower  arises  not  f  ronr  the  lack  of  quality  on  the 
part  of  the  sorts  sent,  or  the  major  portion  of  them 
at  least,  but  rather  from  the  fact  that  tastes  in 
the  respective  countries  differ,  and  also  because 
newly  imported  sorts  need  culture  for  a  season  or 
two  to  get  them  acclimatised  ere  they  will  show 
their  true  character.  We  find  Continental  sorts 
grown  here  to  be  the  first  year,  from  our  point  of 
view,  almost  worthless,  and  in  succeeding  years 
very  interior  to  our  best  kinds.  Probably  the  Bel- 
gian grower  found  similar  results  from  the  produce 
of  his  importation.  If,  however,  he  will  save  sets, 
and  grow  them  another  season,  I  think  he  will  be 
better  pleased  with  the  nature  of  the  crop,  and 
will  not  complain  of  want  of  flavour. — A.  D. 

Lifting  Potatoes.— lUr.  Inglis,  writing  from 
Cuckfield,  where  he  grows  Potatoes  under  the 
favourable  conditions  of  a  good  position  and 
earlier  climate  than  many  possess,  tells  us  that 
he  lifted  his  crops  in  July.  Why,  over  three-fourths 
of  tlie  kingdom  tubers  were  not  half  formed  on 
the  later  sorts  so  earlj'  as  that,  and  it  was  only 
the  earliest  kinds  on  early  soils  that  would  be  so 
lifted.  The  first  early  sorts  are  all  fairly  good.  I 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  but  it  is  amongst  tlie  later  kinds — sorts 
that  in  July  were  as  full  of  vigour  as  could  be, 
and  that  were  pushed  into  yet  more  vigorous 
growth  in  August  whicli  come  up  so  badly.  To 
have  lifted  these  in  July  would  have  been  a  great 
mistake  ;  there  was  nothing  to  lift  then.  There  is 
also  an  impression  abroad  that  it  is  only  to  snj' 
get  up  your  Potatoes  and  it  is  done.  Those  who 
have  a  dozen  men  at  their  disposal  can  put  them 
into  their  gardens  and  lift  the  crop  in  a  day  or 
two,  but  where  there  are  acres  to  be  lifted,  com- 
posed of  sorts  that  ripen  from  the  end  of  July  to 
the  end  of  September,  it  is  evident  that  much 
time  and  labour  are  required.  Besides,  Potatoes 
are  bulky  crops,  and  if  lifted  must  be  stored  in 
bulk.  With  what  result  ?  Why  that  within  a 
month,  if  the  crop  when  lifted  seemed  ever  so 
healthy,  one  third  or  more  have  to  be  picked  out 
diseased,  and  nothing  worse  could  have  happened 
if  it  had  been  left  in  the  ground  for  that  month. 
The  universal  growing  of  first  early  kinds  may 
save  us  from  the  disease,  but  the  early  lifting  of 
late  sorts  never  will.  Moreover,  advice  suited  for 
one  part  of  the  country  is  seldom  applicable  to 
other  districts. — A.  D. 

Layering  Broccoli. — With  the  experience 
of  past  severe  winters  before  us  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  remind  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  it 
that  laying  Broccoli  down  with  the  heads  to  the 
north  is  decidedly  an  efficient  help  to  them  in 
passing  through  the  winter,  and  now  is  the  best 
time  to  do  it.  Commence  at  the  northern  end  of 
each  row  and  dig  a  good  spit  of  soil  out  close  up 
to  the  stem  on  the  north  side ;  then  press  the  plant 
down,  and  take  a  good  spit  of  soil  from  the  nest 
plant,  and  lay  it  right  over  the  stem,  proceeding 
thus  till  all  are  laid.  If  the  plants  have  been  grown 
with  plenty  of  space  between  the  rows,  so  that 
light  and  air  may  have  thoroughly  hardened 
their  tissues,  there  should  be  no  difiiculty  in  carry- 
ing this  valuable  vegetable  safely  through  the 
winter;  for  during  the  severest  visitations  of  frost, 
if  there  is  not  much  snow,  a  little  dry  Fern  litter 
or  branches  may  be  thrown  over  them,  but  if  left 
erect  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  cover  them  eflEec- 
tually. — J.  G.,  Linton. 


NOTES  AND  QQEEIES-KITOHEN  GAEDEN. 

Sutton's  Hero  Potato. -Dr.  Eoden,  of  Kiddermin- 
ster, speaks  very  highly  of  this.  It  is  mealy  and  fit  to  eat 
the  moment  it  is  taken  up,  is  a  good  and  late  keeper,  and 
"  resists  disease." 

Brussels  Sprouts.— These  are  exceptionally  Large 
and  fine  in  market  gardens  in  this  reighbourhood.  For 
some  time  past  growers  have  been  pushing  them  into  the 
market,  as  they  appear  just  now  to  be  realising  fair  prices. 
-a.  C.  B. 

Cloches.— Will  any  reader  of  The  Garden  oblige  by 
telling  me  how  to  procure  these,  their  price,  best  way  of 
packing  for  carriage,  and  name  of  maker  ?— E.  V.  H.  | 
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HINTS  ON  KEEPING  GARDENS  FREE  FEOIM 
INSECTS. 

There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  plants  of  all 
kinds  (bad  cultivation  excepted)  than  the  attacks 
of  various  insects,  and  when,  as  is  too  often  tlie 
case,  uni'ortunately,  plants  suffer  from  both  these 
causes  their  condition  is  indeed  miserable.  Plants 
in  full  growth  and  vigour  are  much  less  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  insects  than  those  in  an  unhea  thy 
state  ;  therefore  use  every  endeavour  to  promote 
and  maintain  a  healthy  condition.  Some  plants  as 
soon  as  they  appear  above  ground,  Turnips  and 
Peas,  for  example,  are  often  attacked  by  insects — 
the  former  by  tlie  Turnip  beetles,  and  the  latter 
by  weevils.  Their  growth  at  this  period  should  be 
stimulated  as  much  as  possible,  for  unless  they 
grow  rapidly  tliere  is  a  great  chance  of  the  crop 
being  ruined.  Keep  down  all  weeds,  and  do  not 
allow  any  corners  to  become  choked  up  witli  them, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  for  places  of  this  kind  are 
most  attractive  to  insects,  and  they  are  able  to 
breed  there  unmolested.  Take  care  that  anj' 
ground  not  in  use  is  kept  clean  and  occasionally 
hoed,  for  if  there  be  any  hurtful  insects  in  the 
soil,  thej'  must  die,  or  shift  their  quarters,  and 
stirring  the  ground  exposes  them  to  the  birds, and 
chrysalides  thus  turned  up  soon  perish  in  the  liglit 
and  air,  even  if  they  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  birds.  Look  well  over  fruit  trees  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  down  in  the  autumn,  and 
carefully  examine  any  that  remain  on  the  trees, 
for  it  will  often  be  found  that  there  are  cliry- 
salides  carefully  wrapped  up  within  them,  or 
that  there  are  eggs  on  them.  The  caterpillar  when 
spinning  its  cocoon  attached  some  of  the  threads 
to  the  shoot  to  prevent  the  leaf  falling  off  with 
the  others.  The  moths  leave  these  chrysalides  in 
the  spring.  In  some  cases  the  moths  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  autumn,  often  choosing  the  leaves 
which  surround  tlie  cocoons  which  they  have  just 
left,  or  laying  them  in  rings  or  patches  on  or 
round  the  adjacent  stems.  These  eggs  are  not 
liatched  until  the  following  spring.  The  destruc- 
tion of  these  chrysalides  and  eggs  may  prove 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  next  season's 
crop. 

The  Gooseberry  caterpillar.— This  year 
the  grubs  of  the  Gooseberry  saw-fly  (Nematus 
Plibesi)  have  again  been  veiy  troublesome.  There 
is  no  more  effectual  method  of  keeping  bushes 
free  from  them  than  removing  the  earth  during 
the  winter  from  under  the  trees  to  the  depth  of 
2  in.  or  3  in.,  and  replacing  it  with  soil  from  some 
other  part  of  the  garden.  The  earth  taken  away 
should  be  burnt  or  very  carefully  sifted,  and  then 
spread  thinly  over  the  ground,  so  that  any  coccons 
whicli  may  have  escaped  notice  during  the  sifting 
may  fall  a  prey  to  the  birds.  Burn  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable all  prunings  from  fruit  trees,  as  there  are 
often  eggs  laid  on  them. 

In  greenhouses  we  must  be  very  careful 
that  any  fresh  plants  whicli  may  be  introduced 
into  them  are  perfectly  free  and  clean  from 
mealy  bug,  scale,  thrips,  green-fly,  &c.,  or  a  hither- 
to clean  house  may  soon  become  in  such  a  state 
that  it  will  require  much  time  and  labour  to  free 
it  from  these  pests ;  much  damage  has  often  been 
done  in  houses  by  neglecting  this  precaution.  As 
soon  as  a  plant  is  found  infested  with  any 
insects,  clean  it  thoroughly  at  once  before 
any  other  plant  becomes  contaminated.  Due 
attention  to  ventilation  and  not  allowing  the 
air  to  become  dry  will  prove  an  almost  cer- 
tain safeguard  against  thrips.  All  cracks  and 
crevices  in  walls  should  be  carefully  filled  up, 
as  insects  often  harbour  and  breed  in  them,  and  if 
they  once  take  possession  of  these  localities  it  is  a 
most  difficult  task  to  dislodge  them.  If  ants  are 
found  running  over  plants  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
they  are  attacked  by  green-fly  or  scale  insects, 
and  that  they  are  visiting  the  plants  for  the  sake 
of  the  sweet  substances  which  exude  from  these 
insects  ;  and  though  ants  are  often  a  great  nui- 
sance in  greenhouses,  they  are  useful  in  this 
respect. 


Bees  and  flies  should  be  carefully  excluded 
from  all  houses  as  much  as  possible  (except  orchard 
houses,  wliere  their  presence  is  useful  in  setthig 
the  fruit),  as  flowers  which  have  been  impregnated 
wither  and  die  much  sooner  than  those  whicli  have 
not  been,  the  object  of  their  existence  being  over. 
i\Iany  insects  and  slugs  are  night  feeders,  and 
should  be  searched  for  at  nifiht  if  their  presence 
cannot  be  detected  during  the  daytime.  It  should 
always,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
many  insects  which  are  not  only  not  injurious,  but 
are  most  useful  in  gardens.  Nearly  all  fast-running 
beetles  (the  cockroach  is  not  a  beetle),  particu- 
larly those  whicli  are  black  and  shining,  and 
which  are  often  found  under  stones,  planks, 
and  rubbish,  and  the  long  narrow  ones,  often 
known  as  devil's  coach-horses,  are  of  gre.at  service, 
as  they  are  very  voracious  and  live  nearly  en- 
tirely on  small  insects.  Ladybirds  should  never 
be  killed,  as  their  grubs  are  most  valuable  in 
destroying  aphides.  All  clear-winged  insects  which 
liave  a  long  sting-like  organ  protruding  from  the 
end  of  their  bodies  should  be  spared  ;  they  belong 
to  the  family  of  ichneumons,  and  are  of  the 
greatest  service  in  destroying  caterpillars  and 
grubs.  The  little  woolly  egg-shaped  bodies  which 
may  sometimes  be  found  near  a  dead  caterpillar 
should  not  be  disturbed,  as  they  are  the  cocoons  of 
these  insects.  Toads  should  always  be  encouraged 
in  gardens,  and  all  kinds  of  birds.  There  are  very 
few  of  the  latter  which  can  be  .said  to  be  really  in- 
jurious ;  even  tlie  bullfinch  and  chaffinch  should 
be  spared,  as  the  buds  which  they  take  have 
mostly  grubs  in  them.  The  number  of  caterpillars 
and  grubs  which  birds  destroy  during  the  nesting 
season  is  incalculable,  and  it  would  be  an  evil 
day  for  gardens  in  this  country  if  the  number  of 
our  birds  was  much  diminished.  G.  S.  S. 


"Wasps. — It  is  perhaps  rather  late  in  the 
season  now  to  do  so,  but  I  would  warn  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  not  to  spare  any  wasps  they  may  now 
meet  with,  particularly  in  greenhouses,  sheds,  &c., 
as  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  queens  seeking  for 
a  convenient  place  in  which  to  hibernate.  They  often 
creep  under  the  tiles  or  slates  of  dwelling  houses, 
&c.,  and  live  through  the  winter  in  some  sunny  posi- 
tion. In  a  house  in  which  I  once  lived  I  was  much 
surprised  one  day  in  the  spring,  on  going  into  the 
roof,  which  was  used  as  a  lumber  room,  and  lighted 
by  some  small  windows  in  the  gables,  to  find  a 
dozen  or  more  queen  wasps  on  the  windows  trying  to 
make  their  exit;  they  had  evidently  spent  the 
winter  in  the  roof,  having  got  in  through  some 
crack  or  crevice  in  the  slates,  and  now,  aroused  by 
the  warmer  weather,  had  flown  to  thelight,  hoping 
to  make  their  escape,  in  which  I  need  hardly  say 
they  were  not  successful.  A  queen  wasp  killed  in 
the  autumn  or  spring  will  probably  be  the  means 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  a  nest.  This  spring 
in  some  places  there  were  an  unusual  number  of 
queen  wasps  ;  many,  however,  must  have  been 
destroyed  before  they  were  able  to  make  their 
nests,  as  later  in  the  season  there  appear  to  have 
been  fewer  wasps  than  usual. — G.  S.  S. 

The  luminous   centipede.— While  walk- 
ing in  a  wood  towards  evening  with  Dr. we 

came  upon  a  bright  patch  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
causing  the  doctor  to  exclaim,  "  What  a  number 
of  glow-worms  1"  On  investigating  the  cause  we 
found  the  light  proceeded  from  a  luminous  oval 
ring  of  about  the  area  of  a  florin.  A  bright  spark 
was  rapidly  passing  in  and  out  of  the  ring, 
apparently  in  an  excited  state,  i.e.,  as  regards  the 
owner  of  this  spark.  The  luminous  ring  proved 
afterwards  to  have  been  formed  by  a  centipede — 
a  common  looking  yellow  insect— and  some 
phosphorescent  matter  was  made  to  complete  the 
ring.  The  spark  was  no  doubt  a  winged  male 
which  had  been  attracted  by  the  light.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  generally  known  that  the  male  has 
wings.  I  have  also  seen  that  this  sort  of  centipede 
is  called  electrica,  whereas  the  light  is  phos- 
phorescent. One  of  my  sons  who  resides  in  India 
informs  me  that  the  poison  of  the  centipede  there 
resides  in  its  feet,  and  that  when  it  stings  it 
draws  its  two  rows  of  legs  together  and  inserts 
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th  claws  in  the  flesli,  and  leaves  them  there, 
causing  such  excruciating  pain  as  to  allow  the 
animal  to  make  its  escape  without  being  perceived, 
resembling  the  bee  and  the  wasp  in  this  respect, 
but  who  leaves  something  more  than  the  sting 
behind  him. — Philodendrox. 

T.  R.  ,S.— The  large  moth  you  forwarded  is  one  of  the 
Spliingidw,  Sphinx  convolvuli,  a  not  uncommon  insect. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  Bindweed.— O.  ,S.  S. 


HORTICULTUnE  IX  MIDLOTHIAN. 
The  Queen's  Park,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  grassy 
slopes  of  Arthur's  Seat,  is  a  pleasant  breezy 
down,  much  frequented  by  the  Edinburgh  folks 
and  its  visitors,  but  it  has  a  treeless  and  bare 
aspect,  for  which  the  art  of  the  landscape  gardener 
has  as  yet  done  little  or  nothing.  Gloomy  Holy- 
rood,  lying  at  the  city  side  of  the  park,  is  ex- 
ternally the  least  attractive  looking  of  all  the 
royal  residences.  It  suffers  by  its  close  contact 
with  the  precincts  of  the  Canongate,  and  has  a 
neglected  appearance,  and  boasts  of  no  gardens 
or  shrubberies  worth  mentioning.  Its  forsaken 
halls  and  ruined  abbey  have  only  an  interest  for 
the  tourist,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  royalty  shuns  it.  With  the  option  of  going  to 
any  of  the  palatial  and  pleasantly  situated  hotels 
in  the  town,  no  one  would  care  to  live  in  ancient 
Holyrood.  A  good  deal  might  be  done  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  palace  by  cutting  it  free 
of  the  slums  that  lie  so  close  to  it  and  paying  a 
little  attention  to  the  grounds  which  surround  it; 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  considered,  and 
perhaps  is  not  worth  while  doing,  seeing  it  is 
virtually  uninhabited.  What  an  unrivalled  public 
park  Edinburgh  lias  in  Arthur's  Seat,  with  its 
sunny  slopes,  its  deep  shadowy  dells,  its  crags 
and  steeps,  and  its  fine  drive  —  everywhere 
presenting  grand  and  extensive  views— seaward, 
landward,  and  cityward. 

still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marniion  stayed, 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  surveyed. 
One  cannot  survey  the  landscape  from  Arthur's 
Seat  without  Scott's  inimitable  lines  just  quoted 
occurring  to  the  mind.  The  most  interesting  pubUc 
garden  about  Edinburgh  is  of  course  the 

Botanical  Garden,  but  time  and  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  me  to  do  it  justice,  other- 
wise there  is  much  to  see  and  learn  in  it ;  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  there  is  a  perfect  walking  cyclopaedia  of 
botanical  lore,  and  kind  and  courteous  with  all.  It 
is  a  good  while  since  I  last  saw  "  the  Botanic,'' 
and  a  great  change  for  the  better  is  noticeable, 
especially  in  the  houses  where  the  extensive  col- 
lection of  plants  looked  extremely  well,  but,  like 
most  gardens  devoted  to  botanical  purposes  more 
than  to  practical  gardening,  it  contains  an  im- 
mense number  of  things  of  little  or  no  interest  to 
gardeners  or  the  general  reader.  The  garden  is 
thickly  wooded  and  contains  many  fine  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  some  noble  and  mature  speci- 
mens of  the  Iri,sh  Yew.  The  collections  of  hardy 
plants  are  also  good  and  extensive,  but  the  display 
was  over  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  botli  cold 
and  wet  weather  had  done  its  worst. 

Nurseries.— One  could  hardly  go  anywhere, 
indeed,  cither  about  the  nurseries  or  private  gar- 
dens round  Edinburgh  without  noticing  a  very 
decided  revival  in  favour  of  hardy  plants.  Nursery- 
men declare,  however,  that  it  does  not  pay  them 
to  maintain  extensive  and  varied  assortments  of 
these.  Only  the  most  popular  and  pretty  subjects 
are  in  demand,  corroborating  the  statement 'that 
has  been  frequently  made  in  The  Garden  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  numbers  of  species  and 
varieties  that  are  not  worth  cultivating  in  our 
gardens,  and  which  are  not  cared  for.  This  fact 
was  impressed  on  my  mind  by  a  visit  to  the  nur- 
series of  Mr.  Munro  and  Jlessrs.  Ireland  and 
Thomson  at  Craigleith.  Mr.  Munro,  of  the  Aber- 
corn  Nursery,  cultivates  a  considerable  collection 
of  species,  and  has  an  extensive  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  hardy  plants,  but  those  he  cultivates 
for  sale  are  not  so  numerous.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
late  in  September,  there  were  many  interesting 
things  in  flower,  but  the  most    showy  subjects 


were  his  Asters  and  Violas,  or  rather  Pansies,  for 
there  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  two 
now.  His  Asters  were,  without  exception,  the 
finest  lot  I  have  ever  seen,  except  some  beds  I 
saw  in  the  gardens  of  the  Trocadero  at  Paris. 
Mr.  Munro  only  grows  two  varieties — dwarf 
Chrysanthemum-ilowered  and  Victoria,  two 
which  are  in  all  respects  the  same,  except  that 
one  grows  1  ft.  or  15  in.  high,  and  the  other  4  in. 
or  .5  in.  The  dwarf  one  makes  the  finest  show.  A 
large  bed  of  it  was  so  perfectly  even  that  one 
might  have  laid  a  straight  edge  over  the  plants  and 
touched  all  of  them.  There  was  not  a  "  rogue '' 
nor  a  blank  in  the  lot  except  where  plants  had 
been  lifted  to  pot  for  the  market.  Mr.  Munro  says 
Asters  do  not  suffer  in  the  least  if  potted 
when  in  full  flower,  and  such  plants  are  very 
popular  for  decorative  purj^oses.  The  same  plan 
is  jjractised  by  the  Paris  growers  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Next  to  these  in  usefulness  for  autumn 
work  were  the  herbaceous  Chrysanthemums, 
which  were  in  strong  force,  and  completely  covered 
with  bloom  and  buds.  To  succeed  those  out  doors 
Mr.  Munro  lifts  and  pots  plants  about  this  season, 
and  flowers  them  under  glass.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  varietie.s,  16, 1  think,  but  the  best  are  Gol- 
den Gem,  AVhite  Queen,  Fred.  Peel,  and  Gem,  the 
two  last  being  of  a  crimson-maroon  colour.  Other 
noticeable  and  fine  subjects  in  flower  were  Heli- 
anthemums,  in  several  varieties  ;  Harijaliumrigi- 
dum,  fine  ;  Acanthus  mollis,  a  noble  looking  plant ; 
Chelone  Lyoniand  obliqua.  Anemones,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Eudbeckia  purpurea,  Veronica  longifolia 
var.  subsessilis,  a  remarkably  fine  species  in 
splendid  flower  ;  Lychnis  vespertina  fl.-pl.,  one  of 
the  finest  herbaceous  subjects  in  cultivation,  the 
flowers  being  produced  freely  till  late  in  the 
season,  of  a  clear,  pure  white  colour,  and  ex- 
cellent for  cutting  for  bouquets.  The  plant 
does  well  in  pots  also.  Gaillardias,  Hieracium 
aurantiacum,  white  Scotch  Bluebells,  and  blue 
ones  as  well ;  Phloxes,  single  seedling  Carna- 
tions, very  pretty  and  showy  in  the  bed  ;  Oregon 
Daisy,  a  most  disappointing  looking  subject ;  a 
golden  Pot  Marjoram,  which  Mr.  Munro  says  is 
most  effective  in  spring  for  carpeting  purposes ; 
Iceland  Poppies  of  various  shades  Papaver  nudi- 
caule,Pyrethrumuliginosum,andSeneciospeciosus, 
with  fine  pinky  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  con- 
tinue to  expand  from  July  till  October.  In  the 
alpine  pit  the  Edelweiss  was  growing  like  a  weed 
without  any  care,  and  Mr.  Munro  said  there  was 
no  difticulty  wliatever  about  its  culture.  Primroses 
Mr.  JIuuro  grows  extensively,  and  in  a  corner  of 
the  nursery  was  a  grand  mass  of  plants  of  Pri- 
mula denticulata,  whicli  flowers  abundantl}'  at 
Christmas,  and  grows  during  the  season  like  a 
Dock.  The  plants  were  remarkably  strong.  The 
nurseiy  walls  seemed  to  be  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses,  which  produce 
abundance  of  flowers  for  market,  but  Roses  on 
the  whole  are  not  a  strong  feature  in  the  Edin- 
burgh nurseries,  and  large  importations  are  made 
from  the  south  to  meet  the  wants  of  customers. 

At  Craigleith  Nursery,  where  a  remark- 
ably well-assorted  collection  of  hardy  and  e.^otic 
plants  exists,  the  place  having  only  been  laid  out 
a  few  j-ears  ago  after  the  pattern  of  the  methodic- 
ally-planted grounds  of  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting, 
the  things  which  pleased  me  most  was  the  grand 
display  of  Carnations.  When  bedding  out  was  at 
its  height  in  Midlothian,  it  would  not  have  paid  to 
have  devoted  so  much  .space  to  this  or  any  other 
hardy  subject,  but  here  they  arc  in  thousands, 
although  the  varieties  are  few,  but  good,  con- 
sisting principally  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  which 
constituted  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  lot.  Royal 
Purple,  a  fine  kind  of  deep  pure  purple  colour, 
and  red,  white,  and  scarlet  Cloves.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  a  grand  v.ariety  of  what  I  should 
call  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet.  It  is  grown  every- 
where about  Edinburgh,  and  produces  enormous 
quantities  of  llowcrs,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
distinct  and  valuable  variety.  A  large  quantity  of 
single  Dahlias  from  seed  had  grown  very  tall,  and 
produced  fewer  flowers  than  usual,  but  "they  were 
fine,  especially  one  pure  white  varietj- which  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  large  Honorine  Jo- 


bert  Anemone  alittlewayoff.Theplants  were  grow- 
ing in  the  deepest  and  richest  soil  in  the  nursery, 
and  wereas unlike  plants  from  thesameseed grown 
in  a  poorer  soil  elsewhere  as  thej'  could  possibly  be, 
the  latter  flowering  far  more  freely  and  not  grow- 
ing above  18  in.  or  2  ft.  high,  of  bushy  habit,  and 
needing  no  stakes,  whereas  those  at  Craigleith 
were  4  ft.  or  3  ft.  high.  A  moderately  rich  and 
.shallow  .soil  suits  this  class  of  plants  best.  A  long 
line  of  the  Matricaria  inodora  at  the  entrance  to 
tlie  nursery  had  a  fine  effect,  and  bore  an  as- 
tonishing quantity  of  its  clear  and  neat  white 
flowers,  numbers  of  which  are  cut  for  decorative 
purjjoses.  What  a  fine  autumn  flowering  hardy 
plant  this  is  !  In  flower  in  a  frame  was  the  pretty 
new  Gaillardia  called  hybrida  splendens,  yellow 
with  a  dark  centre,  and  one  which  will  certainly 
be  regarded  as  an  acquisition.  The  hot-houses 
contained  equally  judicious  selections  of  all  the 
most  popular  subjects.  Of  Orchids,  there  were 
large  quantities  of  all  the  best  kinds — Cat- 
t  ley  as,  Lslias,  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums, 
Calanthes,  Coelogynes,  Cypripediums,  &c.  The 
extension  of  Orchid  culture  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  remarkable.  A  love  of  these 
and  hardy  plants  seems  to  be  growing  up  fast,  even 
among  the  smallest  amateurs,  some  of  whom  have 
really  fine  collections.  The  large-flowered  Den- 
drobium  formosum  giganteum  was  in  fine  flower 
here,  and  is  a  magnificent  variety,  the  largest 
flowered  of  its  class,  and  apparently  a  free  flowerer 
as  well,  as  numbers  of  pieces  were  either  in 
flower  or  in  bud.  A  house  of  Crotons,  a  thing 
not  often  seen,  was  a  unique  sight  also.  Mans 
of  the  plants  have  figured  at  Manchester  showy 
and  all  were  in  fine  condition.  They  seem  to 
be  taking  the  place  of  Dracicnas.  In  the  nursery 
quarters  1  was  struck  by  the  fine  stock  of  fruit 
trees.  Apples  and  Pears  especially,  fine,  clean,  and 
freely  grown  specimens.  If  we  are  to  believe  what 
was  told  us  of  the  demand  for  the  Lord  Sufiield 
Apple,  I  should  say  the  raiser  of  it  deserves  at 
least  as  much  gratitude  at  our  hands  as  has  been 
claimed  for  the  discoverer  of  the  "Resting  Spore,'' 
for  he  has  done  more  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  Apple  taits  and  dumplings  and  increase  their 
abund.ance  than  any  man  living.  The  tendency  of 
the  present  time  is  clearly  to  select  and  cultivate 
the  fittest  and  best  in  all  departments  of  garden- 
ing; and  this  is  shov\Ti  in  the  selection  of  nursery 
stock  more  than  in  any  other  direction  now-a-days. 
There  is  mucli  need  for  this  in  fruit  culture. 

Hardy  plants. — Reverting  to  the  subject  of 
hardy  plants  in  private  gardens,  an  unmistakable 
change  has  set  in  in  theu-  favour.  In  gardens  where 
hardy  plants  were  a  dead  letter  a  few  j'ears  since 
there  are  now  fine  collections,  wliile  bedding  out 
has  ceased  to  be  the  aim  and  end  of  everyone  with 
an  ambition  to  shine  as  a  flower  gardener.  At 
Melville  Castle,  a  most  extensive  and  really  interest- 
ing collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and 
alpines  has  been  recently  got  together,  all 
neatly  and  correctly  named  and  kept  in  good 
order.  At  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's,  Newbattle 
Abbey,  bedding  out  has  been  nearly  discontinued, 
and  a  Large  number  of  hardy  subjects  introduced, 
but  planted  for  effect  more  than  as  a  botanical  col- 
lection. The  weather  was  and  had  been  wretched, 
but  the  hardy  borders  there  presented  a  better 
aspect  than  any  bedded  out  borders  I  met  with  in 
my  travels.  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  McKinon 
and  Mr.  Priest,  who  preside  so  worthily  over  both 
these  estalilishments  respectively,  could  furnish 
The  Garden  with  interesting  notes  on  the 
subjects  that  do  well  in  that  portion  of  the  king- 
dom as  well  as  on  the  culture  of  fruit,  in 
which  both  are  masters,  judging  by  their  pro- 
ductions, not  to  speak  of  Orcliids  and  other  things. 
In  one  garden,  near  Edinburgh,  noted  a  few 
years  ago  for  its  formal  parterres  and  borders,  a 
great  change  has  taken  place.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  present  gardener,  and  with  the  approval 
of  his  employer,  most  of  the  floral  decora- 
tions have  been  effaced,  and  the  ground  laid 
down  in  grass,  or  planted  permanently  with 
something  else.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a 
general  tendency  to  go  in  for  hardy  things,  where 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  man  was  regarded  as 
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rather  behiml  the  times  who  professed  much 
regard  for  them,  and  plenty  held  them  in  undis- 
guised contempt. 

Mr.  Bushby'S  Grapes.— The  Reverend  B. 
Bushby,  of  The  Parsonage,  Dalkeith,  has  been  a 
successful  Grape  grower  for  some  thirty  years. 
His  success  has,  indeed,  been  extraordinary,  as 
many  gardeners  from  north  and  south  of  the 
Tweed  who  have  made  pilgrimages  to  his  little 
Vinery  can  testify.  It  is  a  span-roofed  structure 
some  8  ft.  high,  about  12  ft.  wide,  and  not  very 
long.  The  Vines  during  thirty  years,  or  thereabout, 
for  It  maybe  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  have  never 
been  replanted,neverfailed,never been  "renovated," 
in  the  sense  the  word  is  used  now,  never  ceased  to 
bear  line  crops  annually,  and  have  always  been 
pruned  on  the  close-spur  system.  As  I  stood  in 
the  Vinery,  with  my  head  nearly  touching  the  top- 
most bunches  of  the  roof,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
what  a  good  thing  it  would  have  been  if  some  of 
our  "  long  shoot "  men,  whose  renovatory  measures 
require  such  enormous  scope  and  so  many  years, 
could  have  been  there  also.  The  Vinery  is  built  of 
wood  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  ventilation  is 
of  the  simplest  description.  The  border  was  not 
made  of  loam  from  the  field,  but  was  detached 
from  the  kitchen  garden  quarters ;  neither  is  it 
very  deep,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating 
that  it  was  never  artificially  drained.  It  has  been 
extended  at  two  or  three  different  periods,  and  is 
now  about  three  times  the  length  of  the  Vine  rods 
in  width.  This  and  the  feeding,  to  be  afterwards 
mentioned,  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Bushby's  success, 
not  to  mention  his  own  good  management,  for  he 
does  nearly  everything  about  the  Vines  himself.  I 
first  saw  his  Vinery  in  1856,  when  it  was  bearing  a 
grand  crop  (the  sorts  are  mostly  Muscats  of  Alex- 
andria). I  saw  it  annually,  and  often  for  nine 
years  after  that  period,  and  from  that  time  till 
now  I  have  seen  it  at  intervals,  and  during  the 
whole  time  the  crop  has  hardly  varied  in  its  ex- 
cellence. The  crop  this  year  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  and  best  I  have  seen  the  Vines  carry,  and 
would  be  regarded  as  quite  excessive  by  any  Grape 
grower.  I  estimated  that  each  Vine  was  carrying 
at  least  1|  lb.  to  the  foot  run — probably  more. 
The  bunches  were  all  large,  perfectly  set,  and  not 
a  bad  berry  in  any  of  them,  and  finishing  ad- 
mirably, while  the  foliage  was  as  green  and  health}' 
as  could  be  desired,  a  feature  of  the  Vines,  for 
they  always  carried  their  foliage  well.  Going  out 
of  this  Vinery,  I  said, "  It  is  always  the  same  prac- 
tice, Ipresume,  Mr.  Bushby  1 "  His  reply  was  "  Yes  ; 
the  crops  have  always  been  pretty  much  like  the 
present  one,  and  I  always  put  a  good  layer  of 
cow  manure  on  the  border  every  autumn ;  to  that 
I  attribute  my  success  and  the  occasional  exten- 
sion of  the  border."  I  saw  equally  fine  Grapes  in 
various  other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
compared  with  Mr.  Bushby  s  the  Vines  did  not 
carry  half  a  crop.  Mr.  Bushby "s  canes  are  trained 
about  2  ft.  asunder,  and  have  always  been  so 
trained.  He  has  in  the  above  period  rooted  out 
two  plants  to  make  room  for  a  "  Scott's  "  Muscat, 
recommended  to  him  as  a  superior  variety,  but 
under  Mr.  Bushby's  culture  it  is  not  distinguishable 
from  the  others  now.  The  Vinery,  I  have  always 
thought,  stands  in  a  good  position  as  regards  the 
light ;  the  garden  is  open  on  all  sides,  and  I  have 
seen  the  temperature  of  the  house  as  liigh  as  90° 
by  sun  heat  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  at 
midsummer,  and  it  did  not  fall  below  that  figure  till 
9  o'clock  at  night.  That  the  long  light  has  much 
to  do  with  the  health  of  the  Vines  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  I  have  given  Mr.  Bushby  praise  because 
he  deserves  it.  I  know  of  no  Grape  grower  who 
has  approached  his  success,  aided  even  by  means 
and  appliances  quite  inaccessible  to  him.  The 
weight  of  Grapes  cut  from  his  little  Vinery  during 
any  seven  years  of  the  thirty  they  have  been 
growing  and  bearing  has  not  been  surpassed,  in 
proportion,  I  am  confident,  by  any  Grape  grower 
I  have  heard  of,  and  for  a  longer  period  he  probably 
beats  any  example  on  record. 

Standard  Peaches  at  WTiitehill.— Hav- 
ing seen  an  account  of  these  trees  in  a  contem- 
porary, and  having  a  conviction  that  standard  trees 
will  take  the  place  of  trained  ones  for  late  crops 


under  glass,  thus  saving  much  labour  and  expense 
in  their  culture,  I  determined  to  see  the  trees  at 
Whitehill,  and  went  accordingly.  Mr.  Lej'den,  the 
gardener  there — and  a  thoroughly  practical  man, 
as  one  can  see  from  everything  around — was  very 
willing  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  information  in 
his  power  concerning  his  trees.  There  are  really 
only  four  large  trees ;  the  others  are  young  com- 
paratively. There  are  also  a  large  number  of  trained 
Peach  trees  in  the  houses,  all  well  managed,  but 
Mr.  Leyden  gave  the  preference  to  the  standards, 
which  he  said  had  not  failed  during  the  past  ten 
years  he  had  been  there  to  bear  heavy  crops  of  fine 
fruit.  One  tree,  some  12  ft.  in  diameter,  bore  last 
summer  600,  or  close  upon  50  dozen  fruit.  The 
trees  bore  altogether  2500,  not  inferior,  but  good 
fruit.  To  the  enquiry  whether  the  standard  or  the 
trained  trees  did  best,  Mr.  Leyden  said  the  "  stan- 
dards most  decidedly ;  they  bear  both  the  most 
and  the  finest  fruit,  and  are  ten  times  less  trouble- 
some to  manage."  He  had  indeed  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  regarding  the  advantages  of  the  system.  The 
treesweresomewhatumbrella-shapedintheirheads, 
exposing  a  large  surface  to  the  light,  and  were  not 
trained  in  any  way.  Both  foliage  and  wood  were 
fine,  and  the  buds  prominent  and  well  developed. 
A  quantity  of  the  fruit  from  the  standards  found 
its  way  into  Edinburgh,  I  afterwards  learned,  and 
those  who  had  it  told  me  that  it  was  excellent 
in  every  way,  and  above  the  average  in  quality. 
From  what  I  saw  at  Whitehill  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  plan  is  a  right  one,  and 
would  recommend  it  without  hesitation.  Several 
gardeners  near  Edinburgh  have  adopted  the  plan 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  trees  promise  to 
do  well. 

Strawberry  farms  in  the  "^north.— Of 
late  Strawberry  culture  for  market  has  been  ex- 
tending in  Scotland,  and  notably  in  Fife  and 
Aberdeenshire.  It  is  said  that  it  was  the  success 
of  the  Strawberry  farms  in  Scotland  that  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  more  general  extension  of  the  culture 
of  the  Strawberry  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  recom- 
mended it  as  an  industry  a  year  or  two  ago  in  one 
of  his  addresses.  I  did  not  see  the  Fife  farms,  but 
was  told  they  were  wonderfully  productive  and 
remunerative.  From  one  garden  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  IJ'orth,  however,  which  I  saw,  the 
proprietor  told  me  the  gross  receipts  were  about 
i'80  per  acre,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  nett 
gain.  The  Fife  farms  yield,  it  is  said,  a  profit  of 
nearly  J40  per  acre,  and  the  crop  is  said  not  to  be 
a  precarious  one  under  good  management  and  cul- 
ture. I  heard  reports  of  the  value  of  stock  and 
good-will  of  such  farms  such  as  might  make  any 
agriculturist's  month  water.  The  birds  are  the 
greatest  pests  and  do  much  damage,  the  only 
effective  means  of  protection  being  herd  boys  em- 
ployed from  sunrise  to  sunset.  It  is  said  also  that 
Strawberry  culture  pays  better  in  the  north  than 
in  the  south,  and  that  those  who  produce  tlie 
earliest  and  the  latest  supplies  succeed  best. 
Strawberry  growing  is  one  of  those  industries 
which  it  is  said  does  not  suffer  much  from  foreign 
competition,  the  fruit  being  of  a  perishable  nature ; 
consequently  the  home  grower  has  it  his  own  way, 
and  sellers  declare  the  supply  is  as  yet  not  equal 
to  the  demand. 

Closed  parks  in  Scotland.— When  Hugh 
Miller,  the  geologist,  first  came  from  the  High- 
lands to  work  as  a  stonemason  at  Niddrie,  near 
Edinburgh,  he  was  very  unfavourably  impressed, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  "  Schools  and  Schoolmasters," 
by  the  almost  universal  practice  among  landed 
proprietors — in  that  part  of  the  lowlands  at  least 
— of  enclosing  their  parks  within  high  walls,  thus 
preventing  the  public  not  only  from  access  to 
them,  but  even  from  seeing  into  them,  and  he 
discusses  the  evil  effects  of  such  exclusiveness 
upon  the  common  people  ;  thought  it  tended  to 
weaken  their  patiiotism  and  engender  an  ill-feel- 
ing between  classes.  He  complains  bitterly  how, 
in  his  rambles  as  a  geologist,  he  was  compelled  to 
confine  his  peregrinations  to  the  high  ways,  save 
in  a  few  exceptional  instances  in  which  he  was 
permitted  to  trespass  on  forbidden  ground.  What 
impressed  Hugh  Miller  so  unfavourably  has  also 
struck  many  an  English  traveller  in  Scotland  as 


well,  for  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  two  countries  in  this  respect.  In  England, 
the  people  have  never  been  shut  out  from  the  fields 
and  woods  as  they  are  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  an 
exception  to  find  a  demesne  in  England  that  is  not 
more  or  less  free  to  the  public  all  the  year  round. 
Small  people  imitate  their  betters  in  the  north, 
and  multitudes  of  small  places  are  shut  in  by 
ugly  walls  which  are  always  pushed  as  near  to  the 
confines  of  the  high  road  as  possible.  On  large 
estates  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  so  completely  shut  out  from  view  in 
this  way  that  it  is  said  people  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  never  seen  it  all  their  lives.  A  note- 
able  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Esk,  near  Lasswade,  not  far  from  Haw- 
thornden,  where  a  long  stretch  of  the  most 
romantic  scenery  on  the  river  is  completely  shut 
out  from  view  by  a  high  stone  wall  which  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  public  road  for  miles.  The 
road  is  on  the  route  of  the  tourist,  but,  whether 
riding  or  walking,  he  cannot  see  anything  of  the 
landscape.  This  boundary  line  is  far  removed  from 
the  mansion  of  the  proprietor,  who  has  long  re- 
sided elsewhere,  and  his  gates  are  rarely  or  ever 
opened  to  the  visitor,  "  except  on  business."  Plenty 
or  even  worse  examples  could  be  named,  but  we 
should  not  like  to  assert  that  in  all  cases  the 
purpose  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land  has  been 
simply  to  exclude  the  people.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  country  as  much  as  anything  else.  The 
laws  of  trespass,  too,  are  more  strictly  enforced 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  an  Englishman 
misses  the  numerous  public  bye-paths  that  afford 
access  to  the  fields  and  woods  in  his  own  country, 
and  which  are  such  a  pleasant  feature  as  well  as 
convenience  everywliere.  There  are  no  commons 
in  Scotland  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  and 
the  exigences  of  agricultural  economy  have  pared 
even  the  road-sides  and  lanes  down  to  the  barest 
limits,  so  that  the  pedestrian  is  preforce  compelled 
to  keep  the  "  crown  of  the  causeway.''  The  road- 
side commons  in  rural  districts  in  the  south,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  of  prodigal  extent  compara- 
tively, and  we  hope  the  day  is  far  distant  when 
they  will  be  curtailed,  or  cease  to  be  the  haunt  of 
the  school  children  in  search  of  brambles  and 
wild  flowers,  or  even  an  occasional  band  of  gipsies, 
with  their  tent  and  its  appurtenances.  These  poor 
Ishmaelites  of  the  road  have  long  been  compelled 
to  strike  their  tents  in  the  north,  and  herd  toge- 
ther under  civilised  roofs  in  the  village  of  Ye- 
tholm  on  the  borders,  where  one  must  go  to  see  a 
Scotch  gipsy.  They  are  as  rare  an  object  else- 
where in  Scotland  as  an  Indian  in  his  war  paint 
is  in  New  York.  W. 


BOOKS. 

A  YEAR  IN  FIJI.* 
In  this  book  Mr.  Home  has  gathered  together  a 
large  mass  of  valuable  information  in  reference  to 
these  islands.  In  1877  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  then  governor,  to  visit 
them  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  examining 
their  vegetable  resources.  The  number  of  islands 
comprising  the  Fiji  group  is  over  200,  and  their 
aggregate  area  is  estimated  at  about  7400  square 
miles.  Vita  Levu,  the  largest  island,  has  an  area 
of  about  ilOO  square  miles  ;  Vanua  Levu,  2432  ; 
Taviuni,  217;  and  Kadavu,  124  square  miles.  The 
other  islands  are  of  small  extent— from  Koro,  57 
square  miles,  downward.  They  lie  wholly  within 
the  Tropics,  and  most  of  them  are  mountainous, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea.  For  a  tropical  cli- 
mate it  is  a  tolerably  healthy  one  for  Europeans, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  now  quite  civilised.  Mr. 
Home  states  that  many  of  the  grown-up  people 
had  been  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  Wes- 
leyan  missionaries,  that  a  chm-ch  and  school 
exist  in  every  native  town,  and  that  most  of  the 
rising  generation  can  read,  write,  and  cipher  to 
some  extent.  We  can  only  find  room  for  the  foUow- 

*  "  A  Year  in  Fiji,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Botanical, 
Agricultural,  and  Economical  Resources  of  the  Colony." 
By  John  Home,  F.L.S.,  4-c.  (lidward  Stanford,  Charia 
Cross.) 
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ing  few  extracts,  and  must  refer  those  interested 
in  these  ishmds  to  the  book  itself. 

Ferns  abound  everywhere,  from  the  sea  level  to 
he  highest  mountain  tops,  in  the  hottest  an<i 
oldest  parts,  in  sunshine  and  shade,  on  the  poor- 
est and  richest  soils,  and  in  the  driest  and  wettest 
parts.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  tiny  Hyme- 
nopliyllum,  scarcely  ^  in., to  the  gigantic  Alsophila, 
tree  L'ern,  having  a  trunk  uU  ft,  or  more  in  height, 
surmounted  liy  a  crown  of  beautiful  feathery-look- 
ing fronds.  The  number  of  distinct  species  and 
varieties  of  Ferns  and  allied  Lycopodiums  and 
Selaginellas  indigenous  to  Fiji  amounts,  as  yet 
found,  to  I'iG.  I  have  no  doubt  the  number  will  be 
raised  to  about  300  species  when  everj-  part  of  the 
islands  have  been  explored.  Some  of  these  Ferns  are 
magnificent.  The  Dicksonia  moluccana  has  fronds 
of  a  triangular  shape,  measuring  12  ft.  in  length 
and  10  ft.  in  breadth  at  the  base.  One  of  them 
would  cover  an  area  of  60  superficial  ft.  This 
gigantic  leaf  is  supported  by  a  stype  or  stalk  6  ft. 
in  length  and  3  in.  in  circumference.  As  a  contrast 
to  this  may  be  mentioned  the  tiny  fronds  of  the 
Filmy  Ferns,  Hymenophyllums,  and  some  species 
of  Trichomanes,  scarcely  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
size.  The  delicate  fronds  of  a  new  species  of  the 
last  named  genus  attain  a  height  of  'Ji  ft.  Most 
beautiful  they  look  when  seen  with  the'rain-drops 
hanging  like  beads  of  crystal  from  the  points  of 
their  finely-divided  fronds.  Not  less  pretty  in  this 
respect  are  Hymenophyllum  javanicum  and  dila- 
tatum,  generally  found  on  the  sides  of  streams, 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  overhanging  banks 
and  lofty  trees. 

The  Davallias  found  in  Fiji  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice. However,  the  most  beautiful  of  them  are  hy- 
menophylloides  and  Blumeana.  The  latter  is  with- 
out doubt  the  prettiest  Fern  in  Fiji.  Both  are 
found  on  the  loamy  banks  of  streamlets  in  densely 
.sliaded  woods.  Their  fronds  seldom  exceed  1  ft. 
in  height,  are  of  apale  green  colour,  finely  di\-ided, 
and  their  membranous  texture  gives  them  a 
pellucid  crystalline  appearance,  especially  when 
they  are  covered  with  dew.  In  the  dry  parts  of 
Fiji  one  of  the  silver-leaved  Ferns  (Cheilanthes 
farinusa)  may  occasionally  be  found  growing  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  its  pretty  relation, 
Cheilanthes  tenuifolia,  which,  with  I'terisensifor- 
mis  and  Pteris  gerauifolia,  abounds  in  dry  Grassy 
fields,  and  comes  up  after  the  rains.  While  fes- 
toons of  Lygodium  reticulatum  »-a  kaluu  (holy 
creeper),  and  tassels  of  Lycopodium  I'hlegmaria 
and  nummularifolium,  to  5  ft.  in  length,  hang 
from  almost  everj-  tree,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
below  is  clad  with  one  dense  mass  of  beautiful 
Selaginellas,  some  of  which  attain  a  height  of  i  ft. 
or  5  ft. 

Orchids.— Of  these  there  are  not  many  different 
species  in  Fiji,  but  the  various  members  of  several 
genera  are  well  represented.  A  species  of  Calanthe, 
having  a  spike  of  wliite  flowers  spotted  with  red, 
which  grows  among  Grass,  is  common  and  beautiful. 
Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  with  snow- 
white  flowers,  aboundi  in  shady  forests  in  wet  and 
dry  localities;  and  a  third,  having  beautiful  orange 
coloured  flowers,  sessile  and  clustered  together  on 
a  short  spike  like  the  flowers  of  a  Hyacinth,  was 
found  in  one  place  near  the  top  of  Voma  Peak. 

Several  species  of  Dendrobium  are  worthy  of 
cultivation  ;  these  are  Moblianum,  Tokai,  Gordoni 
(n.  sp.  Lc  M.  Moore),  and  Hornei  (n.  sp.  Le  M. 
Moore).  The  latter  was  found  in  the  island  of 
Rabi,  growing  on  a  tree  on  the  sea-shore,  where  it 
was  occasionally  bathed  in  the  salt  spray  of  the 
breaking  waves.  Dendrobium  Gordoni  was  found 
in  Samoa,  growing  on  a  Pandanus  tree  in  aswamp, 
in  the  island  of  Upolu,  and  also  on  an  old  Dakua 
tree  (Dammara  vitiensis)  near  the  lilackwater 
(Wai  ni  Loa),  in  the  interior  of  Vitu  Levu. 

The  flora  of  Fiji  is  essentially  tropical.  A 
few  species  belonging  to  a  temperate  one  may, 
however,  be  met  with  on  the  mountain  tops.  Its 
general  character  is  Polynesian,  with  some  affinities 
to  the  flora  of  Australia  and  the  Malay  Islands  on 
the  western  and  north-western  sides  of  the  group. 
These  resemblances  decrease  towards  America  on 
the  east,  and  the  northern  parts  of  New  Zealand 
on  the  south. 


The  Herefordshire  Pomona.— The  fourth 
part  of  this  admirable  work  comes  to  us  enriched 
with  many  plates  of  the  fruits  most  commonly 
grown,  with  good  wood-cuts  and  with  much  trust- 
worthy matter  of  interest  to  fruit  growers.  We 
hope  to  notice  the  work  at  greater  length,  and  in 
connection  with  the  other  numbers,  and  only  now 
say  that  it  is  extremely  well  produced  and  edited. 
(London:  D.  I'.ogue.  Hereford:  Jakemanand  Car- 
ver.) 


OBITUARY. 

MR.  J.  C.  NIVEN. 

On-  Sunday  last,  October  10,  Mr.  .Tames  Craig 
Niven,  for  many  years  curator  of  the  Hull 
Botanic  Oardens,  died  at  bis  residence  iu  the 
gardens,  after  a  long  illnes-s,  at  the  ago  of  .>'i 
years.  Mr.  Niven  was  born  in  182S,  of  Scotch 
parents,  in  Dublin.  His  father,  Mr.  Ninian 
N'iven,  held  for  many  years  the  position  of 
curator  of  the  Royal  IJublin  Society's  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Olasnevin.  Mr.  J.  C.  "Xiven  was 
educated  in  Dublin  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
medical  profession,  disliking  which  he  com- 
menced his  career  in  his  father's  profession  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast,  in  ls4."..  After 
two  years'  residence  he  went  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch's  gardens  at  Dalkeith,  and  in  1847  he 
had  moved  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 
In  1848,  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  e.\-curator  of  Kew, 
informs  us,  be  was  appointed  foreman  of  the 
herbaceous  department,  in  which  he  took  great 
interest.  He  was  assiduous  in  collecting-  wild 
plants  for  the  collection  then  forming,  and  for 
that  purpose  took  journeys  into  various  narts  of 
the  country.  He  drew  up  a  complete  catalogue  of 
the  herbaceous  collection,  arranged  according  to 
the|Natural  System,  which  -n-as  printed  under  the 
title  of  "  Catalogue  of  the  Herbaceous  Plants  i 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew."  This  w-as  used  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  with  other  botanical 
establi.shments.  It  consisted  of  62  octavo  p.ages 
and  enumerated  4878  species,  of  which  there 
were  o-jO  Oraminefe,  Oyperace;e,  and  JuncaceK. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  officially  attained  the 
title  of  assistant-curator. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  18.52  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  director 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  by  Mr.  Spence,  the 
entomologi.st,  for  a  curator  for  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Hull.  This  appointment  -n-as  offered, 
and  indeed  urged  upon,  Mr.  Xiven  by  Sir 
William  Hookei-,  and  he  entered  upon  hisduties 
in  January,  IS.-);;.  Mr.  Niven  succeeded  within 
t-welve  months  in  remodelling  the  garden,  and 
after  the  firtt  two  or  three  years,  during  which 
time  the  curator  had  to  contend  with  a  deep- 
rooted  .spirit  of  exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  of  management,  a  thorough  reor- 
ganisation of  the  institution  took  place,  result- 
ing in  a  steady  increa.se  of  its  popularity,  and  in 
the  sub.scription  list  being  nearly  trebled.  The 
collection  of  plants  also  rapidly  increased,  till 
in  1800  the  catalogue  of  hardy  plants  then  in 
cultivation  in  it  numbered  upw"ards  of  0000  spe- 
cies, and  took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  country.  During  his  stay  in  Hull,  Mr. 
Niven  delivered  upwards  of  38  "courses  of  bota- 
nical lectures  in  connection  -n-ith  the  Hull 
School  of  Medicine,  the  Chemists"  .Association, 
the  Art  and  Science  Department,  the  Philoso- 
phical Society,  Arc.  In  the  formation  of  the  new 
company,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  present 
new  Botanic  Gardens,  Mr.  Niven  took  a  very 
prominent  part.  He  has,  as  it  were,  "died  iii 
harness,"  and  has  terminated  a  connection  with 
Hull  which  has  extended  over  many  years,  and 
which  lias  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  profit 
and  pleasure  to  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 
Not  only  -ivill  his  loss  be  felt  at  Hull,  but  al.-o  by 
the  horticultural  public  generally.  In  addition  to 


Ills  know-ledge  of  hardy  plants,  which  was  most 
extensive,  bis  taste  in  designing  gardens  w-as  of  a 
very  liigli  order,  and  on  matters  of  this  kind  he 
was  freipii-ntly  consulted.  In  him,  too,  garden 
literature  has  lost  an  able  supporter,  and  more 
especially  The  Garden,  to  the  pages  of  which 
he  has  since  its  commencement  been  a  valuable 
contributor.  To  his  undoubted  talent  in  these 
respects  he  also  added  an  affability  of  manner 
w-liich  made  him  many  friends. 


pRcivcsT  IIUSSEI,,  Mayfield,  Falkirk,  N.B., 
died  on  Monday  last.  He  was  well-known  among 
horticulturists  chiefly  for  his  celebrateil  collection 
of  Orchids  which  is,  or  was,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Scotland,  llesides  Orchitis  his  garden  is  also 
famous  for  Ferns  and  other  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  Conifenu  ;  altogether 
a  most  interesting  place  as  far  as  plants  are  con- 
cerned, tender  and  hardy. 


GARDEN    APPOINTMENTS. 
Cakford,  Wimborne,  Dorset,  Mr.  D.  Williams. 
SOMERLEY,  Ringwood,  Hants,  Mr.  G.  Richards. 
Floors  Castle,  Kelso,  Mr.  A.  Mackellar. 
GREEXLAXDS,Henley-on-Thames,Mr.H, Knight. 
Broom  House,  Fulham,  Jlr.  J.  Wilson. 
F'RAXKLAXDS,  Burgess  Hill,  Mr.  A.  Burgess. 
PlERREPOST,  Faruiiam,  Surrey,  Mr.  J.  Turner. 
Ow-sTox  Park,  Doncaster,  Mr.  T.  Gardiner. 
Fern-  Hill,  Thorpe  Hamlet,  Norwich,  Mr.  T. 

Lowns. 
Cave  Castle, South  Cave,Yorks,Mr.N.  Coppin. 
Hatton,  Feltham, Middlesex,  Mr.  J.  Gardner. 
Blake  Hall,  Ongar,  Essex,  Mr.  W.  Bailey. 
WiDBERRY  HlLL.'Ware,  Jlr.  F.  Parsons. 
Higiifield,  Bickley,  Kent,  Mr.  E.  Wilson. 
Chelston  Cross,  Torquay,  Mr.  J.  Hobbs. 
He.msted  Park,  Staplehurst,  Mr.  R.  Perkins. 
KrsiiMORE,  Salisbury,  Mr.  R.Stanley. 
Shen-ley  House,  Stony  Stratford,  Mr.W.  W.  B. 

Ward. 
Balratii  Burrt,  Meath,  Mr.W.  Kettlewell. 
Gawthorpe,  Burnley,  Lanes,  Mr.  S.  ilcMaster. 
Brockley  Hall,  Brockley,  Mr.  G.  Hester. 
Somerset  Lodge,  Wimbledon,  Mr.  S.  Burge. 
The  Mote  Park,  Maidstone,  Jlr.  J.  Robinson. 
Florian,  Torquay,  Mr.  J.  Jordan. 
Belhus  Park,  Aveley,  Mr.  J.  Gadd. 
Thurcroft  Hall,  Rotherham,  Mr.  J.  Willis. 
Eden  Hall,  Penrith,  Mr.  Cuckenev. 
Mount  Oswald.  Durham,  Mr.  R.  irw-in. 
Rose  Hill,  Carlisle,  Mr.  R.  Jackson. 
JIorton  House,  Carlisle,  Mr.  W.  Murrav. 
DovENBY  Hall,  Carlisle,  Mr.  Goodall. 
Saumarez  Park, Guernsey,  Mr.W.Cruickshank. 
COPPINS,  Iver,  Mr.  J.  Fletcher. 
CoLWORTii  Hall,   Sharnbrook,  Beds,   Mr.  A. 

Waters. 
WOODSIDE,  Pai.sley,  Mr,  AVm.  Martin. 


Namesof  plants.— f.  C.  jBnrfcj-.— ViburnimiOpnhis. 

1'-  T.  Druiniimiid.—l,  Sedum  glaucuni ;  2,8.  raonstro- 

sum  ;  3,  S,  Lyilium  ;  4,  Cacalia  cylindrica. Eduard.— 

Hii'inaiitliiis  cotcineus. W.   CasA.— Pleione   lagenaria  ; 

others  next  week.    It  is  luiusuij  for  the  Pleione  to  Hower 

witlimit  leaves. F.  R.  J/.— Eiionjiinis  europatus  (Spindle 

Tree). .1.  Gcrmnji. —Klu-muuis  hyljridus. 

Names  of  Fruit. ^/.  K.~l,  not  recognised.  Distinct 
from  an.v  sort  grown  iu  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at 
Chiswick  ;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  3,  Winter  Pearniaiu  ; 
4,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 


COJIMUXICATIOXS  RECEIVED. 
G.  T.  W.-R.  McC.  &  Co. -A.  G.-R.  C.-W.  G.-R.  B. 
-J.  C.  B.-'^V.  H.  F.-J.  C.  C.-J.  C.  C.-G.  S.  S.-H.  H.  C. 
^R.  .r.^F.  C.  B.— W.  it  Co.— J.  S.— W.  B.— )I.  N.— T.  B. 
— R.  M.  G.— J,  Van  v.— G.  J.— C.  D.— E.  D.  L.— A.  H.— F. 
-C— E.  B.— E.  H.— W.  T.— J.  G.  L.— Peregrine.- Old 
Mortality. -,T.  U.— R,  .S.— W.  .S._R.  c.  V.-J.  B.-W.  J.  L. 
—A.  Jl  — J,  G.  V.-J.  M,— R,  D.— D.  T.  F.— T.  J.— W.  R. 
-Dr.  N.— A.  p.— T.  B.-.I.  G.— T.  D,  F.— T,  D.  H.— R.  N. 
— I.  S.— N.— F.  S.-(Xo  name,  Pelaraoniuni  blooms).— T.  G. 
-H,  H.  C.-H.  H.  C.-G.  S.  S.-W.  C.-E.  V.-j'  C.  C- 
J.  C.  C-A.  B.  H.-J.  C.-S.  G.  S.-J.  R.-R.  P.-D.  T.  F. 
-R.  D.-R,  O.-R.  J.  L.-O.  R.-T.  C.-W.  H,-E,  A.- 
W.  C— J.  &  Sons.-T.  U.  A.  H.— J.  P.— J.  s.— E.  M.  O.— 
.1.  S.  &  Sons.— J.  B.  *  Sons.— J.  C.  S.— U.  H.  D'O  — F  AI 
— D.  it  Co. -J.  G. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  meml  Nr.ture  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nathke."— SAaA-esyeare. 


COTONE ASTERS. 

CoTONEASTEH  SiMMONDSi  is  DOW  looking'  Very 
fresh  and  bright  both  in  leaf  and  fruit.  Mine  is 
planted  out  on  rockwork,  but  the  fan-shaped  for- 
mation of  the  branches  clearly  points  out  that 
its  most  suitable  place  is  against  a  flat  surface. 
The  leaves  are  deciduous,  the  scarlet  berries 
remaining  long  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The 
storm  on  October  14  thinned  the  berries  very 
much.  I  propose  trying  this  variety  on  a  -wall 
facing  the  north,  an  aspect  that  so  well  suits 
that  common,  but  very  beautiful  variety,  C. 
microphylla.  Of  this  kmd  there  is  abundance  in 
this  locality,  and  tourists  who  have  visited  the 
Penrhyu  slate  quarries  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed 
what  an  object  of  beauty  it  presents  on  the  walls 
of  the  quarrymen's  cottages,  rambling  over  the 
porches,  or  running  up  one  side  of  a  wall  and 
down  the  other.  Its  favourite  position  is,  as  some 
few  plants  grow,  downwards.  I  must  avow  a 
great  predilection  for  C.  microphylla.  One  of  my 
boyish  and  most  lasting  impressions  is  of  an 
irregular  bank  of  earth  and  enormous  sandstone 
blocks,  which  were  thrown  up  in  picturesque  con- 
fusion in  Birkenhead  Park,  planted  entirely  with 
this  Cotoneaster.  It  was  beautiful  in  flower,  still 
more  beautiful  in  berry,  and  naturally  and  wildly 
pretty  at  all  times.  I  have  two  other  kinds,  C. 
nummularisefolia  and  C.  ■(•ulgarls;  the  former  is 
evergreen  and  of  a  very  light  green  tint,  but  has 
neither  tlowered  nor  fruited  with  me  ;  of  the  lat- 
ter 1  shall  only  observe  that  it  is  one  of  our 
rarest  local  plants.  Edwin  Jackson. 

Llandeyai,  Bangor. 


THE  EASTERN  PLANE. 
In  Thb  Gauden  (p.  420)  "  G.  B."  complains  of 
the  rubbishy  varieties  propagated  instead  of  the 
true  Eastern  Plane,  and  certainly  both  foresters 
and  nurserymen  are  to  blame  for  this.  The 
Oriental  and  Occidental  Planes  are  both  clearly 
described  by  Loudon  in  the  "Arboretum  Britanni- 
cum,"  and  the  accuracy  of  his  description  has 
been  con6rmed  by  later  authors,  such  as  Selby, 
Brown,  and  Grigor.  Mr.  George  Berry,  of  Long- 
leat,  has  very  recently  given  in  your  columns 
a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  Plane 
trees  and  their  distinguishing  marks,  and  he 
recommends  the  Oriental  Plane  as  the  best  for 
planting  in  this  country.  He  has  omitted  to 
notice  the  colour  of  the  petioles  and  the  size  of 
the  stipules  as  distinctive  marks,  although  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  Loudon,  Selby,  and 
Brown,  that  the  petioles  and  leaf-stalks  of  the 
Platanus  orientalis  are  green,  and  that  those 
of  Platanus  occidentalis  are  purplish  red ;  if 
this  holds  good,  it  would  go  far  to  help  people 
to  identify  particular  trees.  Mr.  Berry  states 
that  the  trees  in  the  parks  and  squares  of  Lon- 
don are  mostly  Occidental  or  Western  Planes, 
but  when  the  subject  was  mooted  some  years 
ago,  it  was  the  opinion  of  several  good  authori- 
ties that  many  were  Platanus  orientalis  aceri- 
folia,  the  leaves  of  which  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Platanus  occidentalis.  As  Mr. 
Berry  has  recently  given  close  attention  to  the 
matter,  perhaps  he  would  kindly  say  what  he 
thinks  about  this.  I  am  glad  to  see  his  remarks 
on  the  Plane  trees  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
They  were  certainly  too  thickly  planted,  and 
the  thinning,  having  been  too  long  delayed,  will 
now  be  doubly  troublesome  and  expensive. 
William  Baxteb  Smith, 


OLD-FASHIONED    GARDENS. 

TuEEB  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  great  difference 
between  the  ideas  of  people  who  laid  out  gar- 
dens a  himdred  or  two  hundred  years  ago  and 
those  of  our  more  modern  landscape  gardeners. 
The  old  style  is  formality,  the  new  as  much 
variety  as  pos.sible ;  every  walk,  border,  and 
tree  in  old  gardens  is  in  straight  lines  and  right 
angles — everything  being  laid  out  in  the  avenue 
style.  The  new  grounds  its  principles  on  decep- 
tion, so  much  so  that  a  very  .small  space  is  made 
to  appear  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  it  really 
is.  The  extent  of  the  ground  is  carefully  hidden 
with  shrubs  ;  you  must  on  no  account  be  aware 
where  walls  or  fences  are.  Clumps  of  shrubs  are 
introduced  here  and  there  with  walks  winding 
about,  so  that  you  may  be  persuaded  into  the 
belief  that  you  are  taking  a  wide  range,  where- 
as you  are  probably  going  back  to  the  point 
from  which  you  started.  There  must  also  be  a  good 
deal  of  turf  in  the  new  style ;  the  old  gardeners 
would  have  considered  that  man  demented  who 
laid  out  gardens  so  small  as  some  are  now-a-days 
witli  all  the  effects  of  park  scenery.  Lord  Bacon, 
who  we  all  know  was  a  man  far  in  advance  of 
his  time,  in  his  essay  on  gardens,  says  a  garden 
should  not  be  less  than  thirty  acres,  and,  what 
is  singular,  he  appears  to  be  the  presiding  spirit 
of  the  present  aims  in  gardening.  His  essay  ap- 
pears only  speculative,  yet  he  advocates  plant- 
ing flowers  and  shrubs  for  each  of  the  four  sea- 
sons, naming  them  in  succession.  A  Heath  gar- 
den he  wants  and  plenty  of  Grass,  for  he 
says,  "The  green  has  two  pleasures:  one,  be 
cause  nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than 
Grass  finely  shorn  ;  the  other  because  it  will 
give  you  a  fair  alley  in  the  midst,  by  which  3-ou 
may  go  in  front  of  a  stately  hedge,  whiclr  is 
to  enclose  the  garden."  Every  gardener  ought  to 
read  that  charming  essay ;  all  the  favourite 
flowers  and  trees  of  that  period  are  mentioned. 
I  have  read  that  essay  more  than  once,  and  mutt 
therefore  exempt  Lord  Bacon  from  being  old- 
fashioned  in  his  ideas. 

The  absolutely  formal  appears  to  have  been 
more  the  style  of  a  later  period,  and  many 
of  the  gardens  must  have  undergone  changes 
towards  variety,  where  it  was  possible  to  do 
so.  I  knew,  however,  an  old-fashioned  garden 
in  which  the  proprietor  determined  to  insti- 
tute a  complete  reformation.  He  set  to  work, 
but  met  with  absolute  discomfiture.  He  found 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  walks  or  alleys, 
as  Lord  Bacon  calls  them,  were  deep  trenches 
filled  with  very  heavy  rubbish,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  at  some  period  antecedent  a  house  had 
been  burnt  down  and  the  burnt  refuse  stowed 
under  ground,  so  that  the  cost  attending  altera- 
tions would  have  been  very  serious.  He  there- 
fore was  constrained  to  "  let  well  alone." 

Many  years  ago  I  visilei  Lord  Bacon's  house 
at  Gorhambury,  near  St.  Albans,  but  I  do  not 
remember  noting  that  his  precepts  had  been  car- 
ried out  there.  There  is  more  of  the  old  fashion 
in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  at  Sherborne,  and  I 
think  the  summerhouse  where  he  is  said  to  have 
smoked  the  first  English  pipe,  and  where, 
"  thinking  him  on  fire,"  his  servant  dashed  a 
pot  of  ale  over  him,  is  still  standing.  I  also  know 
an  old-fashioned  garden  in  Ireland  ;  it  was  laid 
out  more  than  100  years  ago,  and  is  precisely  in 
the  same  state  as  at  first.  I  suppose  some  trees 
and  plants,  such  as  Roses,  have  been  worn  out 
and  replaced,  but  they  grow  in  the  same  places, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  modern 
plants,  a  Wistaria  and  a  Cotoneaster  against  the 
waU  of  the  house,  I  do  not  know  of  any  change. 
The  garden  is  perfectly  level,  and  is  about  200 
yards  long  by  something  less  wide  ;  a  broad 
walk  goes  down  the  centre,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
is  a  pretty  summerhouse  with  Honeysuckle  and 
Ivy  growing  about  it.  There  are  straight  walks 


down  each  side,  leaving  a  4-f  t.  bed  all  the  way 
between  the  waUc  and  the  walls.  Down  the  cen- 
tral walk  on  each  side  are  Apple  trees  at 
intervals  of  about  10  yards,  and  between 
them  are  regular  clumps  of  Hollyhocks  and 
room  besides  for  other  flowers,  especially 
Carnations,  and  nowhere  do  the  latter  grow 
more  luxuriantly.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
ground  near  the  house  consists  of  flower  borders 
laid  out  geometrically  from  a  central  circular 
bed — a  formal  affair,  but  when  filled  with  bloom 
in  summer  a  picture.  All  the  flower  borders 
are  siu-rounded  with  Box  edging,  and  it  hasoftea 
puzzled  me  how  it  has  been  kept  so  dwarf.  In 
noplace  is  it  more  than  8  in.  high,  so  that  the 
clipping  must  liave  been  an  affair  of  great  pa- 
tience. In  these  beds  were  grown  all  their  choice 
flowers — Persian  Ranunculuses,  Polyanthuses, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Auriculas,  and,  long  before 
they  were  well  known  in  England,  Japan  Lilies 
— not  auratum,  but  a  dwarf  white  kind  which 
some  friend  had  brought  from  that  country. 
Great  care  was  always  paid  in  old  times  to  the 
Cabbage  Rose  long  before  French  Perpetual 
and  Tea  Roses  were  known  ;  except  Moss  Roses, 
I  do  not  remember  any  other  kind  in  that  garden. 
They  were  trained  against  the  wall  and  became 
great  trees  ;  their  cultivation  was  an  important 
point  in  the  annual  concoction  of  a  pot 
pourri,  or  sweet  pot.  As  the  flowers  became  full 
of  bloom  they  were  carefully  gathered  and  the 
leaves  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  summer- 
house  till  dry ;  they  were  then  mixed  with  certain 
other  flowers  and  leaves,  such  as  those  of  Jas- 
mine, sweet-scented  Verbena,  and  Oak-leaved 
Geranium.  Spices  were  added  and  the  mixture 
put  into  china  vases,  well  closed,  but  occasionally 
opened  to  allow  the  perfume  to  escape.  No 
other  Rose  except  the  Cabbage  has,  I  be- 
lieve, scent  suificient  to  make  this  compound, 
and  that  remains  for  a  long  time,  though  it 
was  renewed  annually.  Lai'ge  quantities  weie 
gathered  yearly,  and  when  dry  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  various  clothing  closets  and 
drawers. 

Another  important  harvest  was  the  roots  or 
tubersof  the  jnedicinal  Rhubarb;  these  were  taken 
up,  I  do  not  remember  at  what  season,  but  1 
know  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  one.  They 
were  hung  up  in  a  room  till  dry,  and  were  used 
in  various  ways  as  medicine. 

Another  harvest  was  that  of  the  Lavender,  of 
which  there  was  always  a  good  length  forming 
a  hedge  ;  this  was  gathered  when  in  full  flower 
and  sent  to  a  chemical  distiller  ;  several  quarts 
of  fine  lavender  water  were  then  obtained  every 
year.  I  have  been  told  that  Lavender  is  best 
grown  in  this  way,  as  otherwise  it  becomes  very 
troublesome  in  its  growth,  and  requires  renewal 
every  third  or  fourth  year  ;  grown  as  a  hedge, 
all  the  plants  support  each  other,  for  they  have 
a  very  obstinate  way  of  twisting  themselves 
about. 

I  have  known  four  proprietors  of  this  garden. 
The  first  died  forty  years  ago  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  and  all  of  them  were  delighted  with  the 
old-fashioned  place  and  flowers. 

From  the  summerhouse  before  mentioned, 
the  old  gabled  house,  partly  covered  with  Ivy 
and  climbing  plants,  gives  one  the  idea  that  we 
are  looking  at  some  old  English  manor  house, 
for  this  kind  of  scene  is  oftener  to  be  found  in 
England  than  in  Ireland.  The  old-fashioned  look 
of  places  is  only  arrived  at  by  carefully  making 
changes,  and  steadily  repairing  damaged  roofs  or 
walls,  for  if  allowed  to  go  too  far  they  must 
come  down,  and  the  character  of  the  place  is 
soon  altered.  Nothing  in  this  house  or  garden 
appears  to  have  been  changed  to  my  knowledge 
for  these  fifty  years,  for  so  long  have  I  known 
them.  "W.  T. 

Dorset, 
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lIVrERICUJIS. 
In   reply  to  Mr.   Arclier-Hind's  question  about 
these  plants  in  your  last  issue  (p.  422),  althouKh 
1  quite  agree  with  him   that  the  variety  usually 
known  as  H.  patulum  is  not  the   plant  described 
and   figured  by  Thunberg  in  his  scarce  worlc  on 
Japan  plants,  yet  I  cannot  assent  to  his  sugges- 
tion  that  it  is  H.  uralum,  as  I  belies-e  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly intermediate  in  size  of  bloom  between  H. 
oblongifolium    and     H.    uralum,   or     nepalense. 
I  received  this  so-called  H.  patulum  several  years 
ago  direct  from  its  introducer.M.  Ondin,  o£  Lisieux, 
in  France,  to  whom  seed  of  it  had  been  sent,  I 
believe,  from  Japan,  and  when  it  bloomed,  and  I 
found  it  to   be  quite  distinct  from  any  variety  I 
had,  I  suggested  that  its  proper  name  should   be 
henceforth  either   H.    Oudinense,    after    its  in- 
troducer, or   H.   intermedium,   but   my   sugges- 
tion was  not  adopted,  and  tlie  plant  continues 
to  bear  its   erroneous   name.   I   find  it  also  to  be 
both  hardier  and  more  free  flowering,  as  well  as 
larger  flowered,  than  H.  uralum.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  far  finer  variety  of  this  beautiful  family 
of  shrubs,  which  from  not  being  quite  hardy  is 
as  yet  extremely  scarce  ;  indeed,   I  only  know  of 
one  person  besides  myself  (to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  one  of  the  small  plants  I  have)  who  now  pos- 
sesses it.   I   believe   it  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  be- 
tween H.  oblongifolium  and  the  herbaceous  H. 
calycinum,    or   Rose  of   Sharon.   Its   blooms  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  as  large  again  as  those 
of     H.    oblongifolium,    and    though     distinctly 
shrubby  and  hard  wooded,  it  produces  its  blooms 
on  much  more  pendulous  branches  than  that  fine 
upright  growing  variety.  It  was  described  some 
time  ago   in   your  columns  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  of 
Dublin,   under   the  evidently  incorrect  name  of 
H.  longifolium,  as  its  leaves  are  by  no  means  long. 
I  think  a  more  appropriate  name  for  it  would  be 
H.  oblongifolium  splendens  or  magnificum. 

W.  E.  G^MBLETo^^ 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

THE    ROSE    IN    THE    GAEBEN. 

That  the  queen  of  flowers  should  have  a  gar- 
den or  plot  to  herself,  where  her  majesty  may 
not  be  incommoded  by  the  common  herd,  has 
long  been  insisted  on  by  those  who  grow  the 
Rose  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  cut  blooms — 
specimens  of  what  the  gardener's  art  can  do  ; 
but  to  those  who  desire  rather  to  have  a  garden 
beautified  by  the  presence  of  tha  Rose  in  its 
greatest  luxuriance  and  beauty,  as  far  as  effect 
goes,  there  is  yet  considerable  doubt  as  to  tlie 
feasibility  of  such  a  thing,  and  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  such  a  plan  when  begun.  The  Rose 
of  modern  gardens  is  sucli  an  artificial  com- 
pound, so  entirely  the  result  of  years  of  selection 
and  interbreeding,  that  it  will  not  show  itself  in 
full  beauty  except  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  such  as  we  cannot  always  give  it  in 
the  mixed  garden.  It  will,  therefore,  be  well  to 
consider  how  we  may  best  arrange  the  various 
members  of  this  favourite  family,  so  that  the 
original  species  may  be  found  in  our  gardens  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  hybrids  and  varieties 
raised  therefrom. 

Roses  have  many  points  of  interest,  some  of 
which  have  been  forgotten  until  lately.  Besides 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  .some  species  have 
such  beautiful  hips  that,  were  it  for  no  other 
reason,  they  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  gar- 
dens. It  seems  to  me  that,  as  no  garden  is  com- 
plete without  the  Rose,  tlie  Rose  should  be 
found  in  each  variety  of  garden;  and  where  can 
a  more  fit  place  for  the  natural  species  of  Rose 
be  found  than  on  the  banks  that  compose  or 
surround  the  rock  garden  .^  The  climbing  va- 
rieties should  grace  our  walls,  shade  our  arcaded 
walks,  festoon  our  trees,  clamber  up  poles,  or 
spray  over  the  waste  spaces.  The  Tea  Ro.se 
should  have  its  sunny  bank  or  warm  wall,  and 


the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  occupy  the  special  plots 
provided  for  them.  In  this  way  only  can  we  do 
justice  both  to  our  gardens  and  our  Roses. 

Of  species  of  the  Rose. — No  one  who 
has  seen  the  dainty  Cist u.s-like  spotted  blooms 
of  the  yellow  Rosa  berberifolia  and  its  glossy 
leaves  and  dwarf  growth   will  forget  to  ^ive  it 
the  sunny  and  somewhat  dry  .situation  m  the 
rock    garden   that   suits    it    best.    The    single 
Macartney  Rose  (Rosa  bracteata),  with  its  large 
white    single    flowers   and  orange   stamens,  is 
even  more  charming  in  foliage  and  more  vigo- 
rous in  growth,  though  less  hardy,  and  deserves 
a   wall  when   it   can    be   given.   Its   Japanese 
variety — called  R.  Camellia,  if  I  mistake  not — 
is  equally  attractive  ;  but  the  palm  for  hardi- 
ness and  decorativeness   in  exposed  situations 
must  be  given  to   another  Japanese  Rose  (Rosa 
rugosa),  a  Rose  which  is  e.xceedingly  hardy  by 
the  sea  as  well  as  inland,  fears  not  the  bitterest 
frost,  and  braves  the  keenest  winds.  It  is  now 
well  known ;  both  its  white  and  deep  purple- 
red  flowered  varieties  are  to  be  seen  in  many  a 
garden,  and  its  large  and  handsome  fruit  is  seen 
in  autumn,  contrasted  with  the  latest  blooms, 
reminding   the  spectator   of  the   Orange   tree, 
which  alone   used  to  enjoy  the   reputation  of 
glorying  in  flower  and  fruit  at  the  same  time. 
Persia,  which  has  sent  us  R.  berberifolia,  also 
has  given  us  the  Persian  yellow  ;  but  it  is  from 
the  Levant  we  obtain  that  most  perfect  of  all 
Roses  in  colour  and  shape,  Rosa  sulphurea,  the 
despair  of  many  a  cultivator.  Its  glaucous  blue 
leaves  and  purely  golden  globes  of  bloom  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  seen  it  in  full 
beauty,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  more 
chance  of  flowering  this  beautiful  low-growing 
Rose  where  there  is  reflected  heat  and  sunshine 
from   rocks    than    in    the  Rose  garden.    Rosa 
lutea,  the  single  yellow,  and  R.  punicea,  the 
brilliant  Austrian  Brier,  are  also  suitaljle  rock 
garden    Roses.     Rosa   alpina   is   sometimes   so 
richly  coloured  as  to  adorn  any  situation,  and 
has  very  handsome  lips.  R.  pyrenaica,  a  tiny 
form  of  this  species,  is  a  favourite  already  in 
many  places,  and  has  long,  handsome  fruits  to 
•succeed  its  short-lived  little  flowers.  The  Scotch 
Rose  (R.  spinosissima)  with  its  white    flowers 
is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  wilder  rock 
garden,  and  its  double  varieties  thrive   in  cold 
and   shaded   situations  where   no    other    Rose 
would   exist.  The  Sweetbrier  deserves  a  place 
also  by  it   for  the  sake    of    its   delicious   fra- 
grance and  its  bright  hips.  Another  Japanese 
Rose,  but  lately  introduced,  the  Bramble  Rose 
(R.  polyantha),  may  be  planted  for  its  distinct 
habit  and  thyrsoid  heads  of  small  white  flowers  ; 
but   it   is   much   to   be   hoped   that   a   greatly 
superior  Chinese  variety,  with   larger   flowers 
and  growth,  and  more  golden  yellow  stamens, 
may  soon  be  introduced,  as  in  its  native  country 
it   thrives   anywhere   and   stands  severe  frost. 
The  little  fairy  Rose,  R.  Lawrenceana,  is  very 
pretty    among    rockwork,  where    it   gains  the 
needful  warmth    and   protection.  Rosa   micro- 
phylla,   quaint    in    flower   and   fruit,   and   its 
double  form  will  give  a  good  effect  in  the  wild 
Rose  garden  where  there  is  some  shelter. 

Climbing  Rosas. — If  we  look  round  in 
Continental  gardens  where  not  one  tithe  of  the 
labour  and  care  lavished  on  English  gardens 
has  ever  been  bestowed,  but  where  a  warmer 
climate  and  more  constant  .sun  brings  out  luxu- 
riant growth  in  many  things,  we  see  such  ar- 
cades, bowers,  pillars,  and  climbing  masses  of 
beautiful  Roses  on  all  sides  as  to  make  one  feel 
discoLteuted  with  ourbeautifulindividual blooms 
and  absence  of  the.se  luxuriant  masses  that 
neither  require  nor  obtain  a»y  special  care  what- 
ever from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  on  the 
Continent,  If,  as  is  only  too  true,  the  varieties 
of  the  Rose  that  produce  such  glorious  effects  in 


foreign  gardens  are  not  hardy  enough  for  us, 
why  do  we  not  try  to  raise  new  varieties  that 
shall  resist  cur  Cold  and  eliangeable  seasons  ? 
Surely  there  is  clujice   enough   of   species  and 
varietiesin  aplant  that  rangesfrnm  Kamtsch.atka 
to  India,  among  which  we  may  find  .something 
that  sliall   be   the   parent   of    hardy   climbing 
varieties,  as  beautiful  in  our  climate  as  the  Noi- 
sette and  indica  major  Roses  are  in  the  south  of 
France  and  elsewliere.  "We  have  R.  sempervirens 
and  several  garden   varieties,   such   as  Felicite 
Perpetuelle  and  others  that  will  climb  a   pillar 
or   shade   an    arcade.  We   have   the    Ayrshire 
Roses,  R.  arvensis  and  its  varieties,  such  as  Rarn- 
pant.  Ruga,  &c.,   which   are  very  charming  in 
their  way,  but  only  bloom  in  summer,  as  do  the 
v.arieties   of   the  Boursault   Rose    (R.   alpina). 
They  are  all  quite  hardy  and  of  vigorous  climb- 
ing growth,  but  they  do  not   satisfy  those  who 
love  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  the  Noisette,  or  the 
Banksian  Rose.  We  have  the  continuous  bloom- 
ing R.  rugosa  ;  have  we  the  beautiful  R.  sinica, 
the  parent  of  the  so-called  large  white  Banksian 
Rose  Fortune!  ?   There  is,  too,   the  semi-double 
yellow  R.  Fortunei,   also   from  China.  Cannot 
some  hybrids  be  raised  from  these  and  the  sem- 
perflorens,  alpine,  or  arvensis  species  ?  or  should 
we  use  the  R.  canina,  the  common  Dog  Rose  for 
a  parent  ?  There  are   several  hardy  American 
climbing  Roses  little  known  that  are  of  merit. 
Surely  if  the  great  Rose  raisers  would  direct 
attention  to  this  new  field  instead  of  multiply- 
ing varieties  on  the  old   lines,  then  we  should 
have  climbing   varieties   which   would   realise 
for  us  the  beauty  of  summer  climes.  Meanwhile 
let  us  make   use   of  what    we    have    already 
at  hand,  and  plant  such  hardy   climbers  as  are 
already  mentioned  in  the  wilder  parts ;    make 
combinations   of  the   ubiquitous   and  excellent 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  its  progeny  (none  of  which, 
unless  it  be  Belle  Lyonnaise,  come  up  to  their 
parent   in   abundance   or   sweetness  of  bloom) 
with  such  red  climbing  Roses  as  can  be  found 
hardy.    Cheshunt  Hybrid,  where  temperatures 
lielow  zero  are  not  to  be  found,  is  perhaps  the 
best ;  and  the  old  semi-double  Bourbon  Rose, 
Gloire  des  Rosomanes,  will  succeed  in  warm 
soils,  and  light  up  an   arch  with  its  bright  red 
blooms  in  autumn  as  well  as  in   summer.    The 
many  climbing  varieties  of  II.  P.  Roses  that 
have  lately  been  raised  are  all  good  in  their 
way,  but  they  demand  good  soil  and  space  for 
themselves.  When  it  is  a  warm  wall  that  needs 
clothing,  then  it  is  tliat  the  Banksian  or  various 
hybrids  of  Noisette  and  Tea  Roses  may  be  used, 
though    all   are   liable  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
ground  in  cold  situations  and  seasons.  Of  these, 
for  general   effect,  I  would  give  the  palm  to 
Ophirie,  whose  glossy  sub-evergreen  leaves  and 
Apricot  clusters  of  bloom  contrast  so  exquisitely 
with  the  autumn  Clematis,  and  whose  vigour  of 
o-rowth   is  amazing.    For  sweetness,  as  well  as 
continuity   of  bloom,   Lamarque's  clusters    of 
lemon-white    flowers    must    stand   first ;     and 
Mart^chal  Niel  is  of  course  unrivalled  for  tLe 
splendour  and  sweetness  of  its  golden  bells,  but 
it  is  onlv  a  shy  bloomer  in  autumn.  Climbing 
Aimee  Vibert"  is   tlie   only   thoroughlv  hardy 
member  of  this  section  of  the  Rose  family,  and 
should  be  found  in  everv  garden.  Its  blooms  .are 
individually  small,  but  'its  white  clusters  are  so 
continuously  abundant  and  the  foliage  so  per- 
sistent as  to  make  it  rank  very  high  as  a  decora- 
tive garden  Rose.  Reve  d'Or,  in  a  warm   situa- 
tion, is  a  delightful  climber,  and  may  he  called 
a   climbing  Madame  Falcot,  so  bright  are  it.s 
half -expanded  buds.  Many  other  cliarming  Roses 
there  are  in  this  section," but,  .as  a  rule,  they  do 
not  succeed  in  English  gardens  unless  the  sitii.a- 
tion   be  exceptionally   good.    If  some  hybrids 
were  raised  between  the  Rosa  indica  major,  the 
Dog  Rose,  the  single  Banksian,  and  the  J.apanese 
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K.  rugosa,  I  believe  a  new  race  of  perfectl  y 
bardy  and  decorative  climbers  would  result. 
May  the  great  growers  of  the  Rose  take  the 
Lint ! 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. — These  are  so  well 
known  and  grown  that  it  seems  superfluous  to 
attempt  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  ad- 
mirably stated  by  others,  always  premising  that 
generous  treatment  is  the  only  means  of  assuring 
a  good  show  of  bloom  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Lists  of  the  various  varieties  for  different  pur- 
poses have  repeatedly  been  given. 

Tea  Roses. — This  section  has  also  been 
pretty  thoroughly  worked  out,  but  one  point 
may  be  insisted  on,  and  that  is  that  they  prefer 
a  more  open  and  sunny  situation  than  is 
generally  given  them,  and  will  thrive  on  dry- 
banks  with  a  southern  exposure  if  watered  and 
mulched  the  first  season  while  they  are  esta- 
lilishing  themselves.  For  future  results  it  is  by 
far  the  best  plan  to  plant  out  Tea  Roses  in  early 
May,  having  first  bloomed  them  in  pots  under 
gla.ss,  so  that  they  have  some  firm  foliage  to 
help  the  root  action  when  planted.  For  some 
time  they  will  appear  to  be  at  a  standstill,  but 
the  autumn  bloom  will  be  good,  and  the  next 
year's  growth  and  flower  all  that  can  be  wished 
for.  Lists  of  varieties  suitable  for  such  positions 
have  also  often  been  given. 

BourbonRoses  are  amongstthemost  useful 
of  garden  Roses  where  they  succeed  ;  they  seem, 
however,  somewhat  capricious,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  a  Rose  well 
known  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  Rose  growing.  Sir 
Joseph  I'axton  and  Baron  Gonella  are  two  use- 
ful varieties. 

Monthly  Roses,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  are  not  nearly  as  much  grown  nowadays 
as  they  deserve  to  be,  and  when  the  soil  is  light 
and  warm  will  thrive  anywhere.  Charming 
beds  of  these  and  hardy  Fuchsias  that  are  cut 
down  each  winter  may  be  made,  the  dwarfer 
varieties  being  placed  at  the  edge.  In  sunny 
glades,  where  there  are  clumps  of  Pampas 
Grass,  Tritomas,  and  other  autumn-flowering 
plants,  a  most  charming  effect  maybe  produced 
by  the  addition  of  such  a  combination. 

Summer  flowering  Roses.— This  section 
is  disappearing  from  our  gardens  ;  but  though 
a  race  of  continuous  blooming  Roses  is  always 
a  thing  to  be  sought  for,  there  are  some  old 
favourites,  such  as  the  Rosa  centifolia  (Provence, 
or  Cabbage  Rose),  that  should  always  find  a 
place ;  and  the  Moss  Rose  must  not  be  "forgotten, 
though  the  season  of  its  flower  be  not  long.  The 
Hybrid  Chinas  are  most  useful  as  pillar  or 
climbing  Roses ;  and  Blairi  No.  2,  Charles 
Lawson,  Fulgens,  and  "\'ivid  are  in  the  soason 
of  their  flowering  worthy  representatives  of  the 
queen  of  flowers. — E.  W.,  in  Field. 


THE   GALE   AJIONCt  THE   KOSES. 

The  season  has  been  somewhat  peculiar  for  Eoses. 
Tried  by  an  abnormally  severe  winter  and  nipping 
spring  frosts,  hardly  had  they  begun  to  grow 
than  they  were  overtaken  by  a  long  and  severe 
drought,  This  hastened  and  also  shortened  the 
Hose  season.  Hardly  could  we  say  they  are  here 
till  in  many  localities  they  were  well  nigh  past. 
To  the  drought  succeeded  a  long  persistent  spell 
of  wet  weather.  This  excited  and  has  sustained 
the  growth  of  Eoses  so  much  that  many  Per- 
petuals and  most  of  the  Teas  were  attempting  to 
llower  more  or  less  profusely  when  they  were 
caught  by  the  severe  hurricane  of  Friday,  the 
14th.  8o  fierce  was  the  gale  here  that  it  actually 
blew  some  of  our  dwarf  Eoses  clean  out  of  the 
ground,  and  wliipped  many  of  the  others  to  such 
an  extent  against  each  other  and  the  earth  that 
they  will  have  to  be  cut  back  to  nearly  the 
ground  line.    These  were   young  plants,  mostly 


spring-rooted  cuttings,  that  had  made  vigorous 
growth,  and  were  still  in  full  vigour  when  the 
gale  arose,  and  this  harshly  treated  and  forcibly 
arrested  their  further  progress.  Older  and  stronger 
plants  being  less  flexible  suffered  less  on  that 
account,  though  all  the  late  blooms  and  vei"y 
many  of  the  more  late  and  vigorous  shoots  have 
been  ruined  or  injured  by  the  strength  of  the 
wind  and  the  severity  of  the  frost  that  so 
soon  followed  it  on  Sunday  night.  Teas  on 
walls  suffered  less,  unless  where  exposed  to 
the  full  fury  of  the  wind  on  north-west  walls. 
Loose  shoots  in  such  positions  were  almost 
whipped  to  death.  Wehastenedto  stake  our  dwarfs 
where  most  exposed,  for  even  the  strongest  of 
them  suffered  much  from  the  purchase  of  the  wind 
on  their  tojjs,  which  twisted  the  plants  round  in 
all  directions,  causing  their  stems  to  form  holes 
like  the  mouth  of  a  funnel  around  their  stems. 
After  so  much  wet  as  we  have  had  this  autumn, 
and  especially  on  account  of  the  late  growth  and 
consequent  tender  condition  of  so  much  Eose  wood, 
it  may  be  needful  to  earth  or  mulch  up  the  stems 
of  Eoses  earlier  than  usual  this  season.  The  tops 
of  Teas  and  other  tender  Eoses  should  also  be 
protected  as  soon  as  praticable.  What  with  the 
whipping  of  the  wood  by  the  gale,  late  growths, 
and  the  probability  of  an  early  and  severe  winter, 
it  is  the  best  plan  to  take  every  precaution  in 
good  time.  Too  many  rosarians  are  caught  nap- 
ping in  these  matters  ;  they  lock  the  stable-door 
after  the  steed  is  stolen,  that  is,  protect  their 
Eoses  after  they  are  already  killed.  It  is  the  first 
frosts  that  do  the  most,  I  had  almost  written  all, 
the  mischief,  and  hence  all  tender  Eoses  should 
have  their  roots  and  tops  made  safe  early  in  Octo- 
ber. D.  T.  Fish. 


OCTOBEE  EOSES. 

Up  to  the  gale  of  October  14  our  autumnal  bloom 
this  year  has  not  been  up  to  the  average  by  any 
means.  Hardly  had  our  Eoses  escaped  from  the 
effects  of  those  terrible  frost-bites  in  winter  when 
a  severe  drought  laid  hold  of  them,  and  manj'  of 
their  constitutions  already  weakened  felt  the 
drought  very  much,  while  not  a  few  gave  way 
under  it.  To  this  state  of  things  succeeded  the 
copious  rains  of  tlie  autumn,  accompanied  by 
rather  a  low  temperature.  This  effect  has  been 
very  diverse  ;  weakly  trees  have  not  become  stron- 
ger under  the  rain,  while  many  young  and  strong 
growing  sorts  have  run  to  wood  rather  than 
rushed  freely  into  flower.  The  combined  results  of 
these,  and  probably  other  adverse  influences,  have 
been  but  a  scant  harvest  of  autumnal  Eoses  in 
these  gardens.  But  for  some  Teas  on  walls  we 
should  have  been  indeed  badly  off  ;  these  have 
enabled  us  to  cut  a  fair  supply,  and  the  following 
have  proved  our  most  useful  autumnal  varieties  : 
Gloire  de  Dijon;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Eu- 
bens,  Adam,  Alba  rosea,  Anna  Olivier,  Triomphe 
des  Eennes,  Celme  Forestier,  Safrano,  Madame 
Margottin,  Homer,  Due  de  Monpensier,  Comtesse 
Eiza  du  Pare,  Madame  Lambard.  The  Marechal 
Niel,  which  has  generally  been  one  of  our  finest 
and  most  useful  late  autumnal  Eoses  from 
standards,  was  wholly  killed  last  winter,  and 
we  very  much  miss  its  golden  cups  this  winter. 
Among  the  Perpetuals  several  of  those  that  have 
generally  done  well  have  disappointed  us  this 
autumn ;  prominent  among  them  have  been 
Auguste  Mie,  John  Hopper,  and  Jules  Margottin. 
The  best  and  most  useful  of  all  Perpetuals — if  it 
is  a  Pei-petual — has  been  La  France.  The  follow- 
ing have  also  flowered  freely :  Marechal  Vaillant, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Chas. 
Lefebvre,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Due  de  Eohan.  This 
Eose  has  been  exceptionally  good  this  season, 
alike  in  summer  and  autumn.  Madame  Victor  Ver- 
dier,  Paul  Neron,  not  so  large  and  coarse  as  in  the 
summer,  flowered  freely  with  more  refined  blooms. 
Prince  Camille  de  Eohan,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Comtesse  d'Oxford, 
Francois  Louvat,  Madame  Chas.  Crapelet,  and 
the  old  favourite.  General  Jacqueminot.  The 
old  common  pink  and  scarlet  China  Eoses  are  also 
invaluable  for  furnishing  buds  in  the  late  autunin. 


as  is  that  useful,  but  far  too  little  cultivated  Eose, 
so  useful  in  bud  and  so  little  esteemed  unless 
fully  expanded,  Bourbon  Queen.  Probably  other 
growers  will  be  good  enough  to  send  to  The  Gar- 
den lists  of  their  latest  cuttings  from  the  open 
air.  Such  notes  will  prove  most  valuable  in 
tliemselves,  and  will  afford  much  needed  and  use- 
ful data  on  a  subject  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
known  or  understood — the  efEects  of  climate  and 
locality  on  different  varieties  of  the  Eose. 

D.  T.  FtSH. 


NOTES  AND  READINGS. 


These  who  have  not  entertained  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  use  of  the  electric  light  in 
horticulture  will  be  struck  by  some  of  the  results 
obtained  lately  by  Dr.  Siemens  by  the  aid  of  his 
electric  lamps,  as  stated  in  a  late  number  of 
"  Nature."  Some  may  indeed  regard  them  as 
rather  inexplicable.  Thus  Strawberry  plants 
started  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  light 
at  the  middle  of  December  produced  ripe  fruit 
on  February  14,  this  is  not  much  sooner 
than  they  can  be  ripened  without  its  aid  ;  but 
"  Vines  which  broke  on  December  2G  pro- 
duced ripe  Grapes  of  stronger  flavour  than  usual 
on  March  10."  From  this  it  woidd  appear 
that  the  electric  light  has  little  effect  on  Straw- 
berries, but  a  remarkable  influence  on  Grapes. 
From  the  time  Vines  break  till  the  fruit  is  ripe 
it  takes  four  months  or  more  with  early  va- 
rieties, so  that  Dr.  Siemens  gained  nearly  two 
months,  and  this  during  the  winter  time,  a  result 
that  must  be  regarded  as  simply  marvellous. 
With  the  Strawberries  he  only  gained  about  a 
week,  if  so  much.  These  results,  which  are  so 
inconsistent  with  each  other  and  with  ordinary 
experience,  were  obtained  in  a  house  "  main- 
tained as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  temperature  of 
GO*-^  Fahr.  from  October  2.3  to  May  7,"  a  re- 
markably low  temperature  for  Vines  all  through. 
# 

The  success  attending  the  planting  out  of 
greenhouse  Azaleas  dm-ing  the  summer,  as  re- 
corded by  a  contemporary,  one  can  credit  in 
every  way.  The  Rhododendrons  can  be  grown 
out  of  doors  during  the  summer,  and  lifted  and 
forced  most  successfully  in  winter,  and  no  doubt 
the  Azaleas  will  succeed  in  the  same  way.  That 
planting  out  in  a  good  bed  will  save  much  labour 
in  the  culture  of  the  latter  and  also  produce 
better  plants  cannot  be  doubted.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  Azalea  culture  in  pots 
consists  in  the  persistent  attacks  of  thrips  and 
other  pests  which  frequently  do  almost  irrepar- 
able injury  to  the  plants.  They  also  soon  suffer 
from  careless  watering,  want  of  potting  in  time, 
and  other  causes,  all  of  which  the  planting  out 
system  would  obviate  to  a  large  extent.  The 
Azalea  is  such  a  useful  winter  and  spring  flower- 
ing subject,  and  such  a  splendid  conservatory 
plant,  affording  such  a  variety  of  rich  and 
pleasing  coloiu's  as  well  as  quantity  of  flowers, 
that  anything  .tending  to  encourage  its  culture 
by  making  it  easier  will  be  welcome.  Azaleas, 
Bouvardias,  Heaths  of  the  hyemalis  type,  and 
many  other  things  grown  for  greenhouse  de- 
coration might  probably  all  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner — planted  out  when  done  blooming 
and  lifted  and  potted  in  the  autumn.  In  fact, 
all  those  plants  which  produce  a  mass  of  small 
fibry  roots  like  a  Heath  or  an  Azalea  would  suc- 
ceed in  this  way,  and  many  of  them  are  so 
treated  by  gardeners  and  nurserymen. 
# 

There  is  something  abnormal  about  the  latest 
new  Grape,  Alnwick  Seedling.  When  it  does 
swell  its  berries  they  frequently  reach  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  they  colour  superbly.  We  _  have 
recently  seen  berries  that  measm-ed  Si  in,  in 
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circumfereuce  both  -n-ays.  There  were  numbers 
of  such  in  the  bunches,  and  theywere  bulgy  and 
unequal  in  shape  and  sutured  like  a  I'each. 
Whether  the  berries  set  or  no,  they  always 
swell  unequally.  In  the  first  case  they  can  only 
be  characterised  as  big  and  bigger,  and  in  the 
other  as  little  and  less.  In  this  respect  they  mani- 
fest the  same  peculiar  tendency  to  grow  to  very 
unequal  dimensions.  At  the  best  the  Grape  is  a 
bad  setter,  even  when  the  berries  swell  well. 
The  criterion  of  healthy  and  successful  fertilisa- 
tion is  the  number  of  seeds  in  a  berry.  Thus  the 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat,  and  many  other  free-set- 
ting sorts  produce  three,  four,  and  sometimes 
five  seeds,  and  if  a  berry  contains  one  perfect 
seed  it  will  swell  as  large  as  if  it  contained  the 
maximum  number,  and  be  better  to  eat ;  but 
the  maximum  number  of  seeds  produced  by  the 
Alnwick  Seedling  never,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, exceeds  two,  and  the  large  berries  spoken 
of  contained  only  one  each.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  there  is  but  a  slender  margin  between  a 
good  set  and  no  set  at  all.  So  long  as  the  berries 
of  a  Grape  swell  to  their  proper  size,  it  is  not 
of  much  consequence  practically  bow  many 
seeds  they  contain,  but  the  number  of  seeds, 
nevertheless,  must  alwa3-s  be  regarded  a.5  the 
true  test  of  fertility  in  any  variety.  Some  of  the 
best  finished  Hamburgh  Grapes  we  ever  saw, 
though  not  the  largest  in  size,  were  produced 
by  an  am.ateur  in  a  very  small  Mnery,  and  al- 
most without  fire  heat,  and  nearly  every  berry 
contained  four  seeds,  which  did  not  contribute 
to  their  excellence  for  dessert  purnoses. 
* 

The  colouring  of  Grapes  is  a  fertile  source  of 
discussion  among  gardeners,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  pretty  general  concurrence  of  opinion  that 
the  surest  way  to  get  good  colour  is  tocrop  light. 
There  is  just  a  fear,  indeed,  that  high  finish  is 
not  unfrequently  secured  at  the  expense  of  crop. 
Looking  at  a  crop  of  prize  Grapes  not  long 
since,  the  remark  was  ventured  that  the  quality 
was  first-rate,  but  that  the  crop  did  not  run  to 
the  rate  of  the  orthodox  pound  weight  to  the 
foot  run  of  rod — indeed,  it  did  not  reach  much 
above  half  thatweight;  the  reply  was,  "No;  ifyou 
want  colour  you  must  feed  well  and  crop  light ; 
very  few  crops  of  Grapes  at  the  pound  rate 
finish  in  the  best  manner". — a  remark  in  which 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth.  Of  course  a 
Vine  will  bear  Grapes  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
to  the  foot,  and  finish  them  fairly  well,  but  it 
is  not  safe  to  put  Vines  to  .such  a  test  in  an 
ordinary  way. 

» 

But  a  light  general  crop  does  not  always  mean 
good  finish.  It  has  often  been  noticed,  if  it  is  not 
invariably  the  rule,  that  crops  of  large  bunches 
rarely  finish  or  colour  well,  while  crops  of 
moderate-,sized  bunches  do,  the  general  wein-ht 
of  crop  to  the  rod  being  the  same  and  all  other 
things  equal— that  is  to  say,  10  1-lb.  bunches 
on  a  Vine  will  colour  better  than  one  10-lb. 
bunch  left  alone.  The  explanation  of  this  is  pro- 
bably that  each  bunch  of  Grapes dependschiefly 
upon  the  shoot  and  its  leafage  on  which  it  is 
borne,  and  within  certain  limits  is  not  benefited 
by  the  other  branches  and  vigour  of  the  Vine. 
Another  fact  familiar  to  all  Grape  growers  is 
that  the  colouring  process  generally  begins  .at 
the  top  of  the  bunch,  while  the  point  is  the  last 
portion  to  turn  black,  and  in  cases  of  bad  colour- 
ing it  is  always  the  worst  finished  part  of  the 
bunch,  looking  just  as  if  the  colouring  matter, 
whatever  it  may  be,  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
go  over  all  the  jjerries,  tliose  nearest  to  thetrunk 
appropriating  the  lion's  share. 
• 

The  example  of  Grape  growing  furnished  by 
Mr.  Bushby'a  Vinery  shows  that  we  have  a  good 
deal  to  unlearn  on"  the  subject.  Mr.  Bushby'a 


Grapes  will  bring  to  the  recollection  of  many 
of  your  readers  the  constant  and  fine  crops  pro- 
duced by  the  same  Vines  for  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  at  Cole  Orton  under  Mr.  Henderson's 
care.  The  culture  given  by  Mr.  Henderson  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  given  by  Mr. 
Bushby  ;  in  both  cases  it  was  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, and  consisted  principally  in  annu.'illy 
giving  liberal  top  dressings  of  manure.  The  little 
Vinery  at  the  Dalkeith  I'arsonage  has  been  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  horticultural  papers.  It  is 
just  about  ten  years  ago  since  it  was  described 
as  containing  "  a  magnificent  crop  of  ^Muscat 
Grapes  and  Vines  in  higli  health,"  and  as  having 
been  doing  the  same  for  nigh  a  score  of  years 
previously.  The  methodical,  but  simple  culture 
practised  by  Messrs.  Bushby  and  Henderson 
differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  that  pur- 
sued by  the  Vine  growers  atThomery,in  France, 
who  cannot  compete  with  us  in  size  of  bunches, 
but  beat  us  in  the  aggregate  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  fruit.  Simply  m.ade  borders  composed  of 
the  n.atural  soil  and  rich  top  dressings  consti- 
tute the  whole  of  the  root  culture  with  them, 
and  the  rest  of  their  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
bunches  and  leaves.  Constitutional  vigour  is 
steadily  maintained  by  these  means,  and  peri- 
odical failures  alternating  with  flushes  of 
success  are  unknown  in  their  practice  and  would 
not  pay. 

Loudon  wrote  some  fif(y  years  ago  that  "the 
Vine  would  thrive  in  any  soil  that  had  a  dry 
bottom,"  an  opinion  confirmed  by  Lindley  on 
scientific  grounds  later  on,  and  Loudon  also  gives 
preference  to  the  kind  of  manure  patronised  by 
Mr.  Bushb}-,  and  which  he  tells  us  is  generally 
preferred  in  France.  After  a  period  of  high  and 
scientific  culture  it  is  curious  to  find  old-fashioned 
practices,  if  not  beating  the  newer  ones,  at  least 
equaling  them,  and  siich  facts  as  have  been 
stated  cannot  fail  to  encourage  multitudes  of 
small  cultivators  who  are  compelled  to  be  con- 
tent with  simple  means  and  appliances. 
* 

The  Mo)~n!ng  Post  in  an  article  on  "Trees 
and  Health  "  thinks  we  are  getting  rational  in  a 
great  many  things  that  pertain  to  healtli,  but 
that  miasma  slumbers  in  the  hollows  of  our  fash- 
ionable shrubberies.  "  Hydro-carbons  are  being 
generated  in  them,  and  methylic  hydride  formed 
in  awkward  quantities.  AVe  make  statutes  to 
protect  our  vineries  from  the  effects  of  hydro- 
carbons and  carbonic  anhydride,  while  we  cheer- 
fully make  those  compounds  in  our  gay  .shrub- 
beries and  let  them  season  the  air  of  our  draw- 
ing rooms."  Bather  appalling  this  to  dwellers  in 
gardens  and  gardeners,  who,  according  to  statis- 
tics, manage  to  exist  to  a  good  old  age  notwith- 
standing. In  order  to  correct  this  state  of  things 
the  Morni7jg  Post  proposes  to  plant "  Firs  instead 
of  things  that  are  so  little  useful,"  and  thinks 
London  especially  would  benefit  if  copses  even 
of  Pinus  sylvestris  were  planted  iu  and  about 
the  city  where  people  go  for  pleasure.  The  idea 
that  Conifers  are  kUled  in  London  by  the  smoke 
and  "  blacks"  is,  we  are  told,  merely  a  fancy  of 
many  people.  The  correspondent  of  your  fashion- 
able contemporary  has  discovered  the  true 
cause  of  the  destruction  :"  I  have  found  that  the 
Conifera^  require  less  carbonic  acid  than  almost 
anyolherdescription  of  forest  tree, and  sotheydie 
in  town,  not  so  much  from  the  clogging  of  the 
stomata  as  from  excess  of  carbonic  acid."  Impor- 
tantdistinctionbetween  sixand  half-a-dozen  this  ! 
"  I  h.ave  decided,"  continues  this  oracle,  "that 
the  evil  which  causes  the  trees  to  droop  arises 
from  the  gases  absorbed.  I'inus  Pinaster  will 
thrive  heartily  on  a  bleak  foreshore,  but  it  dies 
when  transferred  to  a  large  town  ;  yet  there  is  no 
reason  wh.atever  why  Pino  groves  should  not  be 
planted  round  about  London  and  other  great 


towns."  Did  ever  anybody  read  such  a  contra- 
dictory jumble  ?  One  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  writer  on  "Trees  and  Health"  has  not  the 
le.ast  idea  of  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  had 
his  communication  been  sent  to  any  horticultural 
paper,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  put  into 
the  fire,  as  the  best  place  for  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
articles  which  one  detects  at  once  as  being  the 
production  of  an  ignoramus  on  the  subject; 
nevertheless  such  communications  to  such  papers 
always  attract  attention  in  certain  quarters,  and 
are  sometimes  acted  upon,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  article  in  question  has  prompted 
several  letters  from  other  sanguine  ■writers,  who 
have  been  struck  by  the  wise  suggestions  of  your 
contemporary's  correspondent,  and  wish  to  add 
theirtestimony  to  that  effect.  Re.ally  the  "dailies" 
should  submit  their  horticultural  papers  to  some 
sensible  and  experienced  person  before  giving 
them  an  extensive  circulation. 


Rather  a  remarkable  exhibit  was  that  before 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  from 
Dunkeld  Gardens.  Eighty  sorts  of  Apples  from 
a  private  garden  in  the  Highlands,  and  all  of 
fair  quality  is  a  fact  worth  noting.  Notwith- 
standing the  number  shown  by  the  grower  from 
his  own  place,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  six 
varieties  of  good  cooking  Apples  were  enough 
for  most  places,  and  the  names  of  these  are 
Lord  SufTield,  "  which  will  cook  from  Septem- 
ber to  January,"  Tower  of  Glamis,  Warner's 
King,  Ecklinville,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  York- 
shire Greening,  which  carries  on  the  supply  till 
the  following  summer.  The  dessert  kinds  spoken 
of  as  succeeding  well  in  the  north  were  Bib- 
ston  Pippin,  Summer  Thorle,  Juueating,  Ogle 
Grove  Pippin,  Bavelstone,  Early  Harvest,  Cel- 
lini, Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Gravenstein,  and 
King  of  Pippine,  c<cc.  Most  cultivators  will 
dissent  from  Mr.  Fairgrieve's  opinion,  however, 
that  .Scotch  Apples  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  American  kinds  imported  into  this  country, 
and  which  are  not  as  a  rule  "  deficient  in  aro- 
matic flavour,"  whUe  they  beat  ours  wholly  in 
other  respects.  Good  cooking  Apples,  however, 
can  be  produced  in  almost  any  part  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  these  are  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensively used  by  the  generality  of  people. 

Peeegbine. 
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SUCCULENTS   FOK   WINTER   DECOKATION. 

DuRiSG  these  last  few  years  a  gi'cat  variety  of 
succulent  plants,  from  the  stately  Agaves  to  the 
bumble  Eeheverias  and  Sedums,  have  been  used 
with  good  effect  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower 
garden ;  although  they  possess  but  little  brilliancy 
iu  the  wa_v  of  colour,  they  are  certainly  not  with- 
out beauty  of  form,  and  since  the  sub-tropical  or 
fine  foliagcd  department  of  flower  gardening  has 
become  so  popular,  there  are  few  gardens  in  which 
succulent  plants  of  some  kind  are  not  extensively 
used ;  and  now  that  the  time  has  again  arrived  for 
getting  them  under  the  cover  of  a  glass  roof,  it  may 
not  be  outof  pl.ace  to  direct  attention  to  theirutility 
for  indoordecoration  duringthe  dulldaysof  winter, 
when  the  confined  atmosphere  and  dust  of  ordinary 
living  rooms  are  so  trying  to  flowering  plants. 
With  a  good  washing  to  free  them  from  dust, 
these  fleshy-leaved  plants  will  live  well  in  rooms 
with  a  minimum  of  attention  as  regards  watering 
and  other  work  of  a  routine  character,  without 
which  flowering  plants  quickly  become  unsightly, 
and  even  sometimes  perish.  We  have  lately  been 
lifting  such  plants  as  Agave  americana  and  its 
variegated  ally,  and  find  that  they  look  qviite  as 
much  at  home  iu  a  beautiful  vase  as  plunged  to 
form  central  plants  for  succulent  beds.  Their 
appropriate  carpeting  of  Sedum  glaucum  or  S. 
cameum   can  be  readily  transplanted  with  them, 
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and  in  large  vases  in  such  places  as  entrance 
halls,  where  the  amount  of  light  is  generally  de- 
fective, causing  flowering  plants  to  look  miserably 
unhappy,  such  plants  as  these  come  in  most 
opportunely  as  a  change  or  relief,  and  they  seem 
to  enjoy  rather  than  sutler  from  the  subdued 
liglit.  There  are  also  the  many  forms  of  Echeveria 
so  much  used  as  central  and  edging  plants  in  car- 
pet beds.  The  larger  kinds,  such  as  E.  metallica 
and  E.  m.  glauca,  if  allowed  to  flower  at  lifting 
time  make  pretty  plants  for  vases,  or  for  mixed 
stands  and  jardinettes.  Even  the  well  known  E. 
secunda  and  E.  s.  glauca  have  pretty  arching 
spikes  that  look  well  hanging  over  the  edges,  and 
they  withstand  treatment  that  would  kill  ordinary 
flowering  plants.  There  is,  too,  Kleinia  repens, 
Pachyphytum  bracteosum,  P.  Hookeri,  and  many 
others  that  have  of  late  years  added  quite  a  new 
feature  to  the  flower  garden,  and  which  may  be 
equally  effectively  used  for  indoor  decoration.  I 
by  no  means  wish  to  banish  flowering  plants,  but 
we  all  know  how  desirable  decided  changes  are  in 
plant  decoration.  In  the  class  of  succulents  indi- 
cated, we  have  quite  a  distinct  character  of 
growth  that  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive,  and  as 
they  must  be  sheltered  during  the  winter  months 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  utilised 
in  the  way  just  mentioned.  J.  Gkoom. 

lAnton. 

CHUKCn   DECORATION. 

The  superiority  of  simple  materials  over  those 
which  are  expensive  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
decorative  purpose.?,  was  well  illustrated  in  au 
example  I  ."aw  quite  recently,  wherein  the  pretty 
little  church  at  Jonesboro'  was  decorated  for  the 
harvest  thanksgiving-.  The  groundwork  of  all 
was  Moss — beautiful  green  feathery  Moss  in 
large  flakes,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  long.  These  bad 
been  taken  from  the  surface  of  stones,  prostrate 
tree  stems,  &C.  '\^'indow-sills  were  carpeted  with 
it,  covering  the  stone  and  hanging  down  as  a 
curtain  in  front.  The  cushions  of  the  pulpit  and 
reading  desk  were  covered  with  it,  and  it  also 
hung  down  in  festoons  in  front.  It  formed  bays 
and  promontories,  upon  which  every  bit  of 
colour  told.  Long  sprays  of  the  seedless  Berberis 
were  largely  used  ;  coloured  leaves  of  Virginian 
Creeper,  Mountain  Ash  berries,  sprays  of  the 
variegated  major  Periwinkle,  variegated  Ivies, 
common  Spindle  tree,  branches  of  brightly 
coloured  evergreens,  various  grains,  such  as 
Oats,  Barley,  and  Wheat,  were  all  used.  The 
Barley  was  most  effective  employed  as  a  fringe 
below  the  Mos.s,  but  wherever  used  the  contrast 
was  striking.  In  carrying  out  the  work,  repetition 
had  been  in  most  cases  avoided — here  a  bay 
partly  filled  with  the  coral-like  fruits  of  the 
Berberis  ;  variegated  Ivy  creeped  over  the 
adjoming  mound :  there  a  spray  of  Virginian 
Creeper  trailed  over  the  Moss  and  hung  down 
below  it ;  here  again  a  mass  of  white  Snow- 
berries;  and  there,  glistening  hips  of  the  Dog 
Rose  amongst  variegated  Periwinkle.  This 
latter  was  used  rather  freely  in  various  com- 
binations, and  is  a  first-rate  subject  for  the 
purpose.  iMany  of  the  flakes  of  Moss  were  freely 
interspersed  with  the  beautiful  pale  green  tri- 
foliate leaves  of  Oxalis  Acetocella  wisely  left  in, 
as  were  also  sprays  of  the  Ground  Ivy  (Nepeta 
Gilechoma),  wild  Strawberries,  and  other  weeds, 
every  bit  of  which  was  effective.  One  can 
readily  imagine  what  endless  combinations  could 
be  easily  worked  out  upon  such  a  groundwork. 
The  finely  cut  leaves  of  the  common  Oak  have 
also  a  good  effect ;  a  bunch  with  Acorns  in  one 
place  was  very  distinct.  I  thought  how  pretty  a 
few  Primroses  and  similar  small  plants  dotted 
in  here  and  there  would  have  looked,  and  many 
early  ones  are  now  in  flower.  So  pretty  was  the 
whole,  that  the  least  example  of  formalism  struck 
one  at  once.  On  the  front  of  the  pulpit  someone 
had  placed  a  well-coloured  Virginian  Creeper 
leaf  and  a  bunch  of  Rowan  berries  on  each  side — , 


a  bad  combination,  as  were  also  ripe  Apples 
dotted  at  regular  intervals  over  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  otherwise  well-decorated  font. 
Simple  materials  like  those  just  described  are  in- 
finitely better  and  very  much  easier  to  arrange 
than  the  usual  cumbrous  and  laborious-to-make 
stereotyped  wreaths.  T.  Smith. 

Nexory. 
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The  Urn  flower  (Urceolina  aurea). — Among 
thenumerous  rare  bulbous  plants  in  flower  in  Messrs 
Henderson's  nursery,  Jlaida  Vale,  is  this  charm- 
ing Peruvian  plant.  It  is  now  pretty  well  known, 
but  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  it 
may  be  described  as  a  plant  with  Onion-like  bulbs, 
bearing  large  leaves  like  a  Eucharis,  and  stout 
erect  stems  terminated  by  a  pendulous  umbel  of 
uru-sliaped  blossoms,  of  pea-green  and  canary 
yellow,  colours  which  render  the  flower  unique 
among  cultivated  plants.  It  is  grown  in  a  stove  or 
warm  gi-eenhouse. 

The  smaller  Eucharis  (E.  Candida).— We 
were  gratified  lately  to  find  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  this  lovely  plant  ever  being  again 
such  a  rarity  as  it  has  hitherto  been.  We  saw  it 
by  the  thousand  in  jMessrs.  Shuttleworth  and 
Carder's  nursery,  Park  Eoad,  Clapham — plants  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  from  fine  flowering  speci- 
mens down  to  the  leafless  bulbs  that  have  not  yet 
been  taken  from  the  imported  cases.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  merit  of  this  beautiful  plant, 
tor  if  it  docs  not  surpass  the  popular  E.  ama- 
zonica,  it  is  quiteequaltoitin  loveliness, and  many 
would  prefer  its  smaller  and  mora  elegant  blos- 
soms, which  are  produced  more  numerously  and 
are  of  a  purer  white  than  the  other,  and  the 
central  cufjs  are  devoid  of  the  greenish  ring  that 
is  so  conspicuous  in  E.  amazonica.  It  is  a  very 
free  flowerer,  and  appears  to  be  of  simple 
culture,  and  flowers  well  in  winter  when  the 
bljoms  are  most  valuable.  It  is  a  plant  that  ought 
to  be  taken  in  hand  by  private  gardeners  and  by 
market  growers  now  that  it  is  becoming  so  plenti- 
ful. Mr.  Shuttleworth  grows  it  well  in  an  inter- 
mediate Cattleya  house. 

Osbeckia  pulchella. — This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  Melastomaceous  plants  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  good  collections  of  plants.  It  is  showj^ 
having  large  flowers  of  a  pleasing  rosy  pink,  like 
those  of  a  Monochietum.  These  terminate  long  and 
rather  straggling  branches,  which  is  somewhat  a 
drawback,  though  it  does  not  detract  from  its 
value  for  cutting  from.  It  is  free  in  growth  and 
flower,  and  of  simple  culture  in  a  stove.  In  flower 
in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale. 

Antigonon  insigne. — By  the  introduction 
of  this  most  beautiful  plant  from  Central  America 
our  stoves  have  been  greatly  enriched,  as  it  is 
said  to  rival  even  the  glorious  Bougainvilleas 
that  are  so  indispensable  to  every  good  garden. 
This,  however,  remains  to  be  proved,  which  will 
not  be  long  judging  by  the  huge  plants  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth  &  Carder  have  succeeded  in  import- 
ing in  a  live  state.  These,  in  their  nursery  at  Park 
Road,  Clapham,  have  since  their  importation  made 
wonderful  growth,  and  the  vines  from  the  large 
root-stocks  trail  elegantly  along  the  roof  of  the 
Orchid  houses,  and  we  may  soon  exiJect  to  see 
them  in  flower.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  common  species,  A. 
leptopus,  which  has  long  been  in  cultivation, 
and  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  who  has  collected  it  in  its 
native  locality,  says  that  it  is  among  the  loveliest 
of  floral  treasures  in  South  America.  It  is  appa- 
rently quite  amenable  to  greenhouse  culture,  and, 
judging  by  the  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Shut- 
tleworth says  it  grows,  it  ought  to  succeed  well 
in  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere. 

The  Nerines  in  numerous  variety  are  just 
now  in  great  beauty  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  where  all  kinds  of  tender  bulbous 
plants  receive  more  attention  than  elsewhere  about 
London.  These  Nerines  are  certainly  very  beauti- 
ful, and  they  surely  are  not  sufficiently  known  to 
cultivators,  or  we  should  meet  with  them  oftcner 


in  gardens,  The  only  kind  that  appears  to  be  in 
general  cultivation  is  the  old  N.  Fothergilli  and 
the  major  variety  of  it,  yet  there  are  others  equally 
if  not  even  more  beautiful  and  quite  as  desirable 
to  cultivate  for  other  reasons.  For  instance,  N. 
corusca,  which  has  brilliant  vermilion  blossoms, 
produced  some  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  N. 
Fothergilli,  is  very  desirable,  as  the  flowering 
period  of  the  Nerines  is  extended  thereby. 
Then  there  are  N.  rosea,  of  a  lovely  rosy  carmine 
tint;  N.  pulcliella,  with  narrow  waxy  petals  of  a 
clear  rosy  pink  ;  N.  humilis,  similar  to  the  last,  but 
smaller  in  all  its  parts  ;  N.  Planti,  a  deep  rich 
red,  flowers  as  large  as  Fothergilli ;  N.  pudica, 
almost  white,  very  pretty  ;  and  N.  filifoLia,  the 
smallest  of  all,  with  grassy  foliage  and  sm.all  car- 
mine-tinted flowers.  These  are  only  the  varieties 
that  we  saw  in  flower  the  other  day,  and  do 
not  represent  the  entire  collection,  some  being 
past  and  others  yet  to  flower. 

Q-lonera  jasminiflora.— It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  name  a  more  chastely  beautiful  plant  for 
autumn  and  winter  flowering  than  this  shrub, 
which  is  comparatively  new  to  cultivation,  and  is 
still  somewhat  rare,  though  the  quantity  we 
lately  saw  of  it  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  is  a 
proof  that  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  The  pure 
white  Jasmine-like  blooms,  produced  in  elegant 
clusters,  are  very  suitable  for  cutting,  especially 
for  bouquets,  for  which  purpose,  no  doubt,  it  will 
be  in  great  request  when  it  becomes  more  known. 
Grown  in  an  intermediate  house  in  pots,  it  is 
extremely  floriferous,  and  continues  in  beauty  a 
long  time. 

Autumnal  tints.  —Mr.  Gumbleton  sends  us 
from  his  garden,  at  l!elgro\'e,  Co.  Cork,  some  leaves 
of  the  Eamanas  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa),  which  he 
justly  considers  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
autumn  coloming,  golden  yellow  and  deep  green 
being  evenly  distributed  over  each  leaf.  There  is 
tirst  a  margin  of  yellow,  and  the  midrib  is  like- 
wise yellow,  from  which  run  oH  featherings  of  the 
same  colour  through  the  green,  the  whole  exhibit, 
ing  a  charming  intermixture  of  green  and  gold. 

Blue-berried  JEchmsea  {M.  ccerulea). — In 
the  Bromeliad  house  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  this  rare  species  is  now  attractive  on 
account  of  the  large  dense  head  of  deep  blue  and 
pure  white  berries  it  has  produced.  The  leaves, 
like  in  most  of  the  other  species,  are  vasiform,  and 
the  flower-spike  rises  from  the  centre.  It  is  very 
distinct  and  well  worth  growing  as  an  ordinary 
decorative  plant. 

Rondeletia  anomala. — As  we  remarked  a 
short  time  ago,  this  stove  plant  makes  a  strikingly 
pretty  object  gi'own  in  suspended  baskets,  so  that 
the  long  slender  flowering  shoots  may  fall  grace 
fully  over  the  sides.  The  blossoms,  about  the  size 
of  a  sixpenny  piece  and  of  a  rich  deep  crimson, 
are  produced  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots  in  smal- 
clusters.  In  flower  in  Messrs.  Henderson's  nur 
sery,  Maida  Vale. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— Up  to  this  date  the  number  of  contri- 
butors to  the  Pension  Augmentation  Fund  is 
426,  and  the  amount  that  has  been  received  is 
i'.509  7s.  4d.,  giving  an  average  of  £1  3s.  lOd. 
each  response.  The  committee,  we  understand, 
have  decided  to  close  the  list  for  this  year  on 
the  16th  November,  and  they  will  be  greatly 
obliged  by  all  cards  being  sent  in  to  the  secre- 
tary on  or  before  that  day. 

Magnolia  grandiflora  in  October.— From  Linton 
Park  ail'.  Groom  sends  us  some  blooms  of  this  Mcignolia  to 
show  that  it  is  still  in  full  beauty.  Its  large  ivory-white 
flowers  and  their  delicious  perfume  seem  in  no  way  dete- 
riorated as  yet  by  frost. 

New  Conservatory  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
—It  is  stated  in  the  Paris  papers  that  tlie  conservatory  now 
being  erected  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  will,  from  its  great 
size  and  the  specimens  of  plants  wliich  it  will  contain,  be 
regarded  as  one  of  tlie  future  sights  of  Paris. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Fawkes,  author  of  "  Horticultur,al  Buildings,' 
will,  it  is  said,  give  a  course  of  three  lectm-es  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  .School  of  Gardening,  at  5  p.m.  on  Nov.  18,  23, 
and  30,  to  the  students  .and  the  public,  on  the  constr  c 
Hon,  fittings,  and  heating  of  greenhouses  and  other  horti 
cultural  structures.  These  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by 
diagrams. 
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THE     LATE     GALE. 

In  the  course  of  a  considerable  journey  through- 
out the  country  since  tlie  storm  we  have  seen 
Buoh  ruin  among  trees  as  we  have  no  previous  re- 
membrance o£.  The  storm  seems  characterised  by 
the  large  area  over  which  it  wrought  its  fury.  In 
the  London  parks,  by  the  l!road  Walk  at  Windsor, 
in  the  midland  counties,  along  the  little  valleys 
among  the  almost  treeless  downs  of  Berkshire 
and  Wiltshire,  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  or  on 
the  rocky  coast  of  Wales,  the  same  sight  of  torn 
up  or  broken  trees  is  everywhere  visible  in  about 
the  same  proportions. — V. 

There  will  be  lamentations  in  abundance 

on  the  destruction  of  trees  by  the  late  gale,  but 
not  many  on  the  almost  universal  fashion  of  re- 
moving all  fallen  and  frequently  even  ruined  ones, 
not  indeed  on  account  of  their  often  less  than 
■worthlessness,  but  in  consequence  of  the  unac- 
countable notion  that  they  must  be  in  that  con- 
dition eyesores.  Now  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
carting  away  our  defunct  castles  and  abbeys. 
Why,  then,  should  we[treat  these  other  ancient  and 
cherished  friends  in  so  heartless  a  manner  ?  If  one 
of  the  finest  objects  in  Nature  is  a  grand  old  stand- 
ing tree,  is  it  not  too  much  to  regard  the  same 
tree  with  its  vast  roots  high  aloft  as  less  than 
second  to  it  in  rank  1  The  fallen  Druid  Oaks  in 
the  beautifully  kept  grounds  of  Oakley  Park,  near 
Ludlow,  are  protected  with  jealous  care,  but  this 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  artist  knows  the 
value  of  a  prostrate  butt  on  his  canvas  ?  Why 
should  the  real  thing  be  regarded  in  so  opposite 
a  light  1 — 0.  E.  ISHAM,  Zamport,  Northampton. 

Here  the  finest  Chestnut  tree  in  this  county 

has  been  entirely  destroyed.  On  the  estate  there  are 
over  1000  trees  blown  down  ;  some  have  their  roots 
up  in  the  air  with  a  ball  of  earth  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
high  ;  others  have  their  stems  broken  over  at  vari- 
ous parts  ;  some  are  down  here  and  there,  others 
are  gone  in  masses.  Oaks,  Pines,  and  Elms  have 
suffered  most ;  Ash  always  resists  storms  best. 
Many  evergreens  are  sadly  disfigured,  and  out- 
door flowers  are  nowhere  to  be  seen,  although 
they  were  more  plentiful  previous  to  the  storm 
than  I  ever  saw  them  in  October.  All  kinds  of 
vegetables  have  suffered  ;  our  Peas  and  Kidney 
Beans,  which  promised  to  last  for  some  weeks  yet, 
have  disappeared  entirely,  and  many  other  things 
were  blown  out  by  the  root.  If  all  Broccoli  have 
gone  like  ours,  heeling  over  will  be  light  work  this 
winter.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  greater  por- 
tion of  South  Wales.— J.  MuiR. 


THE  GALE  AND  AUTUMN  FEUITS. 
The  rich  scarlet,  deep  bronze,  and  golden  hues  of 
autumn  were  late  in  coming  this  year.  The  long 
spell  of  wet  weather  after  several  months  of 
drought  kept  the  trees  and  shrubs  full  of  sap, 
and  the  leaves  of  many  of  them  verdant  as  in 
June.  Still  October  made  up  for  its  want  of 
bloom  by  colouring  not  a  few  of  the  leaves,  and 
just  as  Maples,  Oaks,  Elms,  Planes,  Birch,  Limes, 
Liquidambar,  Guelder  Roses,  Pears,  Medlars, 
Cherries,  Poplars,  Virginian  Creepers,  &;c.,  had 
begun  to  paint  their  leaves  with  the  rich  crimson 
and  golden  hues  of  autumn,  the  gale  of  the  14th 
arose  and  scattered  all  the  coming  harvest  of 
beauty  to  the  ground,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  scarcely 
a  coloured  leaf  is  left  on  shrub  or  tree.  This  will 
be  easily  understood  and  beheved  when  it  is  added 
that  the  colour  is  the  proof  of  maturity,  and  hence 
these  ripe  already  partially  dead  leaves  were 
the  first  to  go.  Possibly  some  of  the  torn 
and  disfigured  leaves  left  might  have  taken 
on  the  mellow  tints  of  autumn  but  for  the 
frost  that  followed  the  gale  on  Saturday,  and 
especially  on  Sunday  evening.  When  frosts  of  4° 
or  5°  strike  green  leaves  in  October  the  result 
is  they  fall,  not  colour.  The  frost  arrests  the 
process  of  colouring  and  simply  shrivels  up  and 
kills  the  leaves,  so  that  within  less  than  a 
week  after  the  storm  the  leaves  are  falling  fast, 
and  I  fear  we  have  already  seen  the  last  of 
the  rich  tints  of  autumn.  The  loss  has  been  sud- 
den and  is  irreparable  throughout  the  woods  and 


shrubberies ;  the  glowing  colours  of  the  autumn 
have  been  succeeded  by  the  sober  leaden  gray  of 
winter.  The  difference  wrought  in  a  day  and  night 
is  marvellous.  The  loss  is  most  apparent  in  the 
Maples  and  Liquidambars.  The  common  Virginian 
Creeper  is  also  quite  stripped,  though  the  later  and 
closer  growing  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  has  retained  its 
foliage,  which  hugs  the  w<all  witli  a  richer  beauty 
now  it  is  left  alone  in  its  glory.  Some  Virginian 
Creepers  rising  up  and  over  Hollies,  and  crowning 
them  with  a  brilliancy  that  totally  eclipsed  the 
berries, had  not  a  leaf  left  after  the  gale.  On  econo- 
micgrounds  it  is  also  unfortunate  that  so  many  tree 
and  shrub  leaves  have  been  frozen  in  a  green 
state.  Many  of  those  frozen  leaves  have  the  pro- 
voking habit  of  remaining  on  the  trees  in  a  semi- 
dried  or  dried  state.  Instead  of  falling  in  masses 
and  in  reasonable  time  they  will  keep  dropping  a 
few  at  a  time  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and  probably 
far  beyond  it,  to  the  torment  of  those  responsible 
for  the  good  keeping  of  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds.  D.  T.  Fisn. 
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AUTUMNAL  NOTES. 

Longfellow's  beautiful  "  Autumn  "  sonnet 
has  often  occurred  to  my  mind  during  the  past 
fortnight  — 

Thou  comcst.  Autumn,  heralded  by  rain. 
With  banners,  by  great  gales  incessant  fanned, 
Brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  Samarcand, 
And  stately  oxen  harnessed  to  thy  wain  I 
Thou  standest,  like  imperial  Charlemagne, 
Upon  thy  bridge  of  gold  ;  thy  royal  hand 
Outstretched  with  benedictions  o'er  the  land, 
Blessing  the  farms  through  all  thy  vast  domain  ! 
Thy  shield  is  the  red  harvest-moon,  suspended 
So  long  beneath  the  heaven's  o'erhanging  eaves ; 
Thy  steps  are  by  the  farmer's  prayers  attended ; 
Like  flames  upon  an  altar  shine  the  sheaves  ; 
And  following  thee,  in  thy  ovation  splendid. 
Thine  almoner,  the  wind,  scatters  the  golden 

leaves. 
This  is  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
where  the  landscape  is  all  aglow  with  the 
splendid  tints  of  the  Maple,  but  here  we  have 
more  sombre  colouring.  The  hardy  Azaleas, 
however,  come  very  near  to  this  picture  of 
"  brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  Samarcand," 
»nd  this  year  they  are  glorious  in  their  rich 
tints  of Jj!  yellow,  orange,  and  deep  crimson. 
Where  they  can  be  seen  against  the  sky  they 
have  a  most  beautiful  effect,  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  light  up  the  sombreness  of  the  wood, 
or  the  Khododendron  border  almost  as  effec- 
tively as  they  do  with  their  lovely  flowers  in 
early  summer. 

We  have  a  good  many  hardy  Azaleas  planted 
here,  many  of  them  chosen  for  their  autumnal 
foliage  alone  ;  and  those  who  hare  not  considered 
their  uses  at  this  dull  season  when  flowers  are 
scarce,  and  foliage  has  an  added  charm,  would 
do  well  to  visit  the  nurseryman  and  select  those 
plants  which  would  thus  add  colour  to  their 
gardens  in  the  autumn  as  well  as  in  the  spring. 
The  golden  leaves  have  been  scattered  with  a 
vengeance  this  time,  and  we  have  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  many  fine  trees  by  the  hurricane  which 
swept  over  us  three  days  ago,  and  now  we  hare 
the  meadows  flooded,  and  then  covered  by  ice 
before  the  middle  of  October.  All  the  Dahlias 
are  killed,  and  many  other  tender  flowers  are 
gone,  so  that  only  the  beautiful  Anemone 
japonica,  and  a  few  Ilelianthuses,  lludbeckias, 
and  Phloxes  are  left. 

We  have  been  very  busy  of  late  in  re-arrang- 
ing our  borders  for  spring,  and  planning  them 
this  time  to  show  off  the  Primroses  especially. 
Our  stock  of  fine  coloured  Primroses  is -the 
result  of  five  years'  careful  labour,  and  we  have 
now  Bufiicient  numbers  of  our  very  best  to 
enable  us  to  mass  them  in  clumps  of  five  or  six, 
SO  as  to  get  the  full  effect  of  their  rich  colours. 


With  these  we  are  using  red  and  white  Daisies, 
variegated  Arabis,  Lamium  aureum,  Myosotis, 
Dean's  giant  white  Polyanthus,  large  quantities 
of  the  double  Cuckoo  flower  (Cardamine  pratense 
flore-pleno),  Antennaria  tomentosa,  Aubrietias, 
Cheiranthus  alpinus,  Alyssum  saxatile.  Wall- 
flowers, single  and  double  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 
The  interest,  however,  of  this  will  depend  upon 
the  Primroses,  which  I  have  never  yet  seen  used 
Ln  quantity  for  spring  tedding.  It  is  very  little 
trouble  to  rearrange  the  borders  from  summer  to 
spring  flowers  if  they  are  worked  on  a  systematic 
plan,  audit  costs  but  littlewhenonceyouhavetho 
proper  stock  to  raise  the  large  quantities  re- 
quired for  clothing  the  home  borders  for  spring. 
The  beauty  of  a  spring  display  is  far  greater  in 
my  opinion  than  anything  which  can  be  achieved 
later  in  the  season,  and  as  it  comes  also  at 
Daffodil  time  it  adds  to  the  most  delightful  of 
all  floral  treats.  In  May  the  amateur  gardener 
has  his  climax  of  floral  delights,  and  for  this  he 
must  prepare  now.  There  is  sufficient  beauty  in 
the  rariety  of  foliage  when  the  borders  are  thus 
clothed  for  spring  to  carry  us  through  the  win- 
ter without  feeling  the  dismal  barrenness  which 
seems  now  to  fall  on  most  gardens  in  the  autumn, 
and  this  is  one  great  reason  for  taking  all  the 
trouble  to  alter  the  borders  at  this  season. 
Bidsbury.  Bkockhuest. 


Stobsea  purpurea.— To  "  Delta's  "  ques- 
tion, "  Is  this  jilant  worth  growing  ?"  I  answer 
that  it  finds  no  favour  here.  Two  plants  of  it  were 
purchased  in  the  spring  of  1880  and  given  good 
positions.  They  grew  well,  but  we  could  see  no 
beauty  in  them,  and  they  were  destroyed.  The 
question,  however,  as  to  what  plants  are  worth 
growing  and  what  not,  is  a  very  knotty  one,  and 
one  on  which  no  two  persons  hardly  agree.  Single 
Dahlias  and  the  Paris  Daisies  are  a  case  in  point. 
Of  late  I  have  met  many  who  dislike  them,  and 
an  equal  number  who  value  them. — J.  C.  F. 

Seedling  perennial  Phloxes.—"  W.  J. 

M.''  says  (p.  422)  that  seeds  of  these  take  from 
six  to  eight  months  to  vegetate,  a  statement  at 
variance  with  facts,  as  they  vegetate  in  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  the  plants  produce  grand  branched 
spikes  in  four  or  five  months.  Nor  are  the  seed- 
ling plants  the  same  as  their  parents.  We  were 
anxious  to  raise  some  good  white  Phloxes,  and 
saved  seeds  from  some  pure  white  varieties,  but 
not  one  of  the  seedlings  were  white.  Seeds  were 
also  saved  from  a  richly  coloured  variety  named 
coccinea,  but  not  one  of  the  seedlings  were  like 
the  parent.  At  present  (October  22)  we  have  a 
grand  lot  of  seedlings  in  flower,  notwithstanding 
9^  of  frost  a  week  ago.  They  will  continue  to 
produce  flowers  till  Christmas  if  the  weather  per- 
mits ;  whereas,  all  the  named  varieties  were  out 
of  flower  earlv  in  September. — J.  Douglas,  Lox- 
ford  Hall,  Il/ord. 

Dividing  Asters. — What  is  the  best  time 
to  divide  Asters,  lludbeckias,  kc.  1  Is  the  large 
white  Daisy  flowering  now  a  Pyrethrum.  ?  [Asters, 
Kudbeckias,  and  in  fact  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  may  be  divided  at  any  time  after  the  stems 
have  died  down  it  the  weather  be  not  too  frost)'. 
Autumn  is,  however,  the  best  time.  The  large 
white  Daisy  now  inflowcriseither  Chrj-santhemum 
Leucanthcmum  or  Pyrethrum  uiiginosum. — G.] 

G-entiana  bavarica. — Would  it  be  better  to 
keep  this  during  winter  in  a  cold  frame  or  to 
plant  it  out  J  If  in  a  cold  frame,  should  the  pot 
containing  it  stand  in  a  saucer  with  water  always 
in  it  ?— A.  C.  Bahtiiolomew,  Ittailing.  [This 
Gentian  is  best  pl.inted  out  on  a  well-drained 
rockery ;  if  in  a  cold  frame  the  pot  should  bo 
plunged  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  and 
only  watered  occasionally  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
moist  state.] 

Palestine  bulbs.— Could  .my  of  your  correspondent* 
suggest  some  way  by  which  I  niif;ht  acquire  some  of  the 
choicest  I)ulhs  of  Palestine  ?    I  am  told  it  is  liopeless  unless 
one   digs   tliem    up   tor   oneself.— A.  C.   liAR'^BoLOME 
Reading. 
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INFLUKNCE    OF    SOILS    ON    ALPIME 
PLANTS. 
The  question  that  has  been  raised  lately  (not  for 
the  first  time)  in  The  Garden  as  to  the  influence 
of  soils  on  the  more  sensitive  of  our   alpine  and 
other  hardy  plants  is  one  of  great  importance,  as 
bearing  on  success  in  their  cultivation.  At  one  time 
I  was  of  opinion  that  the  ingredients  of  the  soil 
ailected  plants  more   mechanically  than  chemic- 
ally, but  I  have  had  abundant   reason  to  think 
otherwise.  Again  and  again  I  have  been  perplexed 
at  the  failure  of  plants  when  all   the   conditions 
seemed  favourable.  I  have  only,  when  it  was  too 
late,  found  out  that  I  had  been  growing  them  in 
limestone  when  they  required  granite  or  sandstone, 
or  rice  rerm.   I  am  unac- 
quainted with  the  list    re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Whitehead, 
but  he  would  confera  favour 
on  myself  and,  I  believe,  on 
many  others    by  giving  us 
more  information  about  it. 
The   hints   on   the   subject 
given  in  Jlessrs.  Backhouse's 
catalogue  are  valuable,  but 
much  too  general  to  be  a 
sufficient  guide.     For    in- 
stance, when  gi'it  is  said  to 
be  needful, the  furtherques- 
tion  we  want  to  know  is, 
what  sort  of  grit  ?  No  plant, 
perhaps,  illustrates  the  need 
of  this  discrimination  better 
than  the  two  alpine  Rhodo- 
dendrons, femigineum  and 
hirsutum.  I  could  point  to 
spots     where  the  two    are 
growing  apparently    inter- 
mingled, but  where  the  pre- 
sence of  either  is  a  sure  in- 
dication of  the  soil  beneath. 
And  so  it  is  with  scores  of 
other  alpiues.     In  fact,  in 
many  instances,  one  species 
is  only  the  modified  form  of 
another  under  different  con- 
ditions of  soil,  as,  c.ff.,    Ka- 
nunculus   alpestris  in  lime- 
stone districts   answers    to 
E.   glacialis  where  lime  is 
absent.  Take,  again,  the  dif- 
ferent   alpine  Primulas.  P. 
marginata  flourishes  only,  I 
believe, inlimestone ;  where- 
as to   P.   viscosa   limestone 
is  proportionately  distaste- 
ful.    Correct  and    detailed 
information    on  this  point 
would  be  of  great  value,  and 
would   do  more  to  promote 
a  better  kind  of   horticul- 
ture, by  furthering  success, 
tlian  half  the   instructions 
which    are  commonly  sup- 
plied.    The  remark  applies  .  _ .  _~ 
to  Crj-ptogamous  plants  in                      '-^  ■"=_ 

an  equal  degree.    For  some  ^' — — 

years  I  failed  to  cultivate 
Woodsia  ilvensis  out-of- 
doors,  but  when  I  learnt  to 
press  it  close  between  pieces 
of  granite,  its  growth  was  en- 
sured at  once.   Onthe  otner 

hand,  Asplenium  fontanum  is  as  happy  in  chinks 
of  limestone  in  our  moist  climate  as  on  the  arid 
heights  of  the  south  of  France. 

May  I  offer  a  practical  suggestion  in  reply  to  a 
remark  of  Mr.  Brockbank  with  regard  to  the  list 
of  plants  published  at  The  Garden  Office  as  useful 
for  effecting  exchanges  amongst  amateurs  ?  So 
many  of  our  most  valuable  plants  are  of  recent  in- 
troduction,thatayearly  edition  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  it  posted  up.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  an 
interleaved  edition,  in  which  these  additions 
might  be  entered,  would  be  a  boon. — Canonicus. 


two  years  ago,  and  brought  it  home.  It  has  much 
the  habit  of  Leucanthemum  lacustre,  with  flowers 
like  those  of  Chrysanthemum  segetum.  It  grows 
between  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  high.  It  is  killed  by  a  severe 
winter,  but  may  be  first  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  seeds. — H.  H.  Crewe,  Drat/ton-Iicauchamj) 
Sectary,  Tring. 


DAHLIA  WHITE  QUEEN. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  a  plant 
of  the  beautiful  single  white  Dahlia  named  White 
Queen,  which  some  time  ago  created  such  a  fine 
display  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham. 
It  grows  from  3  ft.  to  3|  ft.  in  height,  forming  a 


■Villanova  chrysanthemoides. — I  found 
this  rather  pretty  composite  in  the  north  of  Spain 


Dahlia  White  Queen.    (Drawn  from  Nature,  Ootober,  ISil.) 

compact  bush  3  ft.  or  so  across.  It  begins  to 
flower  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  con- 
tinues in  perfection  until  injured  by  frosts  if 
unprotected.  As  may  be  seen,  the  flowers  are 
neither  pendent  nor  upright,  but  borne  Sun- 
flower-fashion, and  they  are  not  produced  singly, 
but  three,  and  sometimes  six  and  nine,  upon  a 
stalk.  In  a  cut  state  the  blooms  last  in  good 
condition  for  three  or  four  days  if  in  a  cool 
room,  and  few  flowers  are  more  charming  than 
these  are  when  tastefully  arranged  in  a  vase 
with  foliage. 

The  plant  from  which  the  drawing  was  made 
had  175  buds  and  expanded  flowers  upon  it. 


Nothing  can  surpass  it  either  for  planting  in 
large  masses  on  lawns  or  as  an  autumn  bedding 
plant  for  large  spaces,  more  especially  in  parks. 
The  substance  of  the  flowers  is  such  that  wet 
does  not  discolour  them,  and  the  substance  in- 
creases as  the  season  gets  later.  For  church  de- 
corations it  is  unrivalled,  especially  when  asso- 
ciated with  scarlets,  purples,  and  other  colours. 

W.  G. 

LILIUM  POMPONIUM  VERDM. 

This  lovely  Lily,  illustrated  in  The  Garden  last 
week,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lilium 
pomponium  of  the  trade,  which  is  simply  the  red 
variety  of  Lilium  pyrenai- 
cum.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and  was  for- 
merly abundant  in  certain 
localities,  but  in  many  of 
these  it  is  now  becoming  a 
rare  plant.  It  was  introduced 
some  years  since,  but  only 
in  limited  quantities;  now, 
however,  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  nominal  price, 
it  must  sooner  or  later  find 
its  way  into  every  garden, 
and  as  it  grows  so  freely, 
it  must  become  one  of  our 
most  jjopular  plants.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly elegant  in  growth, 
possesses  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution, and  is  in  bloom  at  a 
time  (June)  when  there 
were  no  others  of  a  similar 
colour  in  flower,  it  being 
mucli  earlier  than  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  chalce- 
donicum  and  pyrenaicum  to 
which  it  is  related.  It  grows 
about  3  ft.  in  height,  is  of 
an  erect  habit,  and  has  long 
linear  leaves  from  100  to 
150  on  a  stem,  each  leaf  hav- 
ing a  conspicuous  white 
edge,the  general  appearance 
of  the  plant  suggesting  a 
gigantic  form  of  Lilium  ten- 
uifolium.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  lax  raceme 
1  ft.  through,  and  on  well 
established  plants  I  have 
had  this  year  twenty  flowers. 
In  tl]e  rich  loam  at  Totten- 
ham it  grows  most  luxuriant- 
ly both  in  sunshine  and 
shade,  and  no  difficulty  has 
ever  been  experienced  with 
it, either  in  the  case  of  home- 
grown or  imported  roots.  Al- 
though the  latter  sometimes 
arrive  in  a  very  emaciated 
condition,  yet  every  plant 
^i,  seems  to  grow  the  first  sea- 

1'  son,  and  flower  the  second. 

The    bulbs  attain     a    very 
large     size,      often      mea- 
suring   from   11   in.   to    12 
in.  in  circumference  ;   such 
bvilbs      have      only      been 
in  the  ground  two  flower, 
ing  seasons,    and    it  is    a 
rare  occurrence  to   find  a  sickly  bulb,  although 
thousands  are  planted  in   various  positions   and 
soils.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  in   growth  of 
this  family,  and   as  effective   as   the  old  scarlet 
Martagon,  but  it  blooms  three  weeksearlier. — A.  P. 

In  a  notice  accompanying  a  plate  of  this 

flower  (p.  420)  it  is  questioned  whether  the  true 
L.  pomponium  has  ever  been  cultivated  in  this 
country.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  and  until 
twenty  years  of  the  present  time,  I  can  answer 
for  having  in  my  garden,  in  Northumberland,  a 
Lily  under  that  name  totally  distinct  from 
pyrenaicum  rubrum.  If  the  figurein  The  Garden 
is  not  of  abnormal  size,  it  represents  a  flower 
rather  larger  than  mine,  but  mine  was  a  pure 
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scarlet,  unspotted  flower,  exactly  like  chaloedoni- 
cum,  except  in  size.  The  leaf,  of  course,  is  very 
dilTcrcnt.  In  size  it  was  larger  than  tenuifolium 
anil  smaller  than  chalcedonicum.  It  was  about 
4  feet  hi^h,  brilliant  scarlet  (not  orange-red), 
an  abundant  bloomer,  much  finer  in  habit  than 
pyrenaicuni,  but  not  less  easy  of  cultivation. 
I  grew  also  at  the  same  time  Lilium  pyrenaicum 
rubrum,  L.  pyrenaicum  (yellow),  L.  chalcedoni- 
cum, and  the  then  recent  L.  testaceura  ;  there  was 
thus  no  reasonable  room  for  error.  Beside  these  I 
liad  L.  monadelphum,  the  pure,  large,  unspotted 
yellow,  which  is  now  scarcely  to  be  had.  I  had  L. 
pomponium  from  the  vicarage  garden  at  Kimbol- 
ton,  Hunts,  where  in  those  days  were  to  be  seen 
the  finest  ciiiphytes  and  also  the  most  choice  col- 
lection of  bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants  then  in 
cultivation,  amongst  others,  Pa:onia  anemoneflora, 
which  was  introduced  first  into  that  garden. — T. 
II.  Archer-Hind,  Sonth  Devon. 


NOTES    FROM    TASSAIC. 

Messrs.  Woolson  and  Co.,  the  well-known 
American  hardy  plant  growers,  send  us  the  follow- 
ing interesting  notes  from  Passaic,  New  Jersey : — 

Oiled  paper. — In  a  recent  number  of  The 
Garden  is  a  note  in  regard  to  waxed  paper.  We 
would  say  that  we  make  a  very  excellent  article 
in  the  following  manner  :  Mi.'c  equal  quantities  of 
raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil,select  a  thin,  at  the  same 
time  strong,  manilla  paper,  then  with  an  ordinary 
paint-brush  cover  one  side  of  the  paper  with  a 
very  thin  coat  of  oil  prepared  as  above.  The  sheets 
are  then  hung  by  the  corners  to  lines  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  needed  for  use.  We  find  this  a  very 
cheap  mode  of  preparing  paper  for  sending  plants 
by  post.  We  send  plants  packed  in  moist  Sphagnum, 
and  surrounded  with  this  paper,  so  that  they  travel 
safely  to  very  long  distances.  Plants  were  packed 
in  the  above  manner  and  sent  to  New  Zealand, 
arriving  in  excellent  condition.  For  cut  flowers 
we  use  a  very  thin  tissue  paper. 

Lilium  canadense  and  L.  superbum. — 

We  often  see  in  the  English  liorticultural  press 
cultural  directions  for  these  two  North  American 
Lilies.  Some  of  them  are  somewhat  at  variance 
with  our  experience,  which  must  undoubtedly  be 
accounted  for  by  difference  of  climate  and  soils. 
We  find  that  while  L.  superbum  is  naturally  found 
growing  in  quite  moist,  swampy  localities,  it  will 
grow  and  make  excellent  bulbs  in  very  dry  sandy 
soil,  and  that  L.  canadense  growing  in  the  same 
localities  will  not  grow  so  vigorously  in  dry  soil, 
but  soon  dies  out,  A  few  years  since  we  planted  a 
considerable  quantity  of  L.  canadense  in  the  higher 
and  drier  part  of  our  nursery ;  the  first  season  they 
bloomed  well,  but  made  no  fine  bulbs,  and  now 
there  are  but  a  few  stragling  plants  left.  Two  years 
since  we,  after  considerable  hesitation,  finally 
decided  to  plant  this  species  in  a  low,  and  during 
the  winter,  quite  wet  part  of  the  nursery;  they  made 
a  remarkably  large  and  vigorous  growth,  flowered 
well  the  following  season,  .and  are  now  (Aug.) 
just  coming  into  bloom  for  the  third  time,  so  that 
we  now  always  plant  tliem  in  our  low  moist  ground. 
Tlicre  are  thousands  of  blooms  just  opening,  and 
we  have  never  seen  any  plants  more  thrifty.  We 
liave  some  L.  superbum  showing  'Ao  flower-buds  ; 
this  species  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  later  than 
L.  canadense. 

Oalochortus    and     other    California 

bulbs.  These  we  find  in  our  climate  should  be 
planted  in  the  I.-itter  part  of  October  up  to  the 
last  part  of  November  to  succeed  best.  If  planted 
earlier  they  at  once  commence  growth,  and  are 
severely  injured  by  frost,  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

Cooperia  pedunculata. — This  rare  species 
from  Texas  has  been  flowering  in  our  grounds  for 
tlie  past  month,  and  yet  there  are  plenty  of  buds 
still  to  come.  Tlie  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white, 
very  fragrant,  with  tubes  6  in.  to  8  in.  long  ;  these 
only  remain  open  for  a  day.  C.  Drummondi  is 
smaller  flowered,  not  fragrant,  and  only  continues 
in  bloom  for  a  few  hours. 


Le'wisia  rediviva. — Wo  grow  this  plant  in 
a  very  liglit  sandy  soil,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
where  it  blooms  beautifully  every  season.  A  few 
years  since  a  large  bed  of  it  was  destroyed  by  a 
fungus,  wliich  attacked  tlie  leaves  and  destroyed 
the  whole  plant.  I'liis  fungus  seemed  very  much 
like  that  wliich  attacks  tlie  I'ortulaca.  Since  then 
we  have  seen  no  return  of  it. 

Spiraea  crispifolia.  —  Some  eight  years 
since  we  received  of  .Mr.  Thos.  Hogg,  from  Japan, 
a  small  plant  of  a  very  peculiar  looking  Spinea, 
which  we  catalogued  as  Spinua  .sp.  Japan.  After 
it  flowered  Dr.  Gray  decided  that  it  was  a  distinct 
form  of  S.  callosa,  and  it  has  since  received  the 
horticultural  name  of  S.  crispifolia.  The  plant 
never  grows  over  12  in.  to  l.")  in.  in  height;  the 
leaves  are  crisped  and  small,  only  i  in.  in 
length,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  small  clus- 
ters, rosy  red  in  colour;  it  blooms  from  June  until 
August.  Its  very  dwarf  habit  renders  it  a  desir- 
able shrub  for  herbaceous  borders,  as  the  foliage 
remains  of  a  bright  green  all  summer. 

Viola  pedata. — During  the  past  summer 
we  visited  a  locality  where  this  species  actually 
covered  over  lOU  acres.  The  native  soil  is  sandy 
and  dry,  and  even  quite  gravelly  in  spots.  In  this 
vast  field  of  flowers  we  were  unable  after  a  dili- 
gent search  to  find  a  single  variety  bicolor,  but 
we  found  an  abundance  of  the  variety  alba.  This 
last  becomes  very  large  and  fine  in  good  soil  and 
by  cultivation,  and  is  also  a  desirable  plant  for 
growing  in  pots  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  cold 
frame.  We  discovered  in  a  large  sod  of  the  variety 
alba  a  few  plants  of  a  fragrant  sort,  which  were 
nearly  as  fragrant  as  the  ordinary  sweet  Violet. 
This  is  the  first  instance  wo  have  seen  recorded 
where  a  fragrant  variety  has  been  noted.  The 
variety  bicolor  is  quite  rare  in  the  eastern  States 
and  is  wortliy  of  more  general  cultivation.  Like 
the  variety  alba,  it  is  well  adapted  for  growing  in 
pots  and  becomes  very  large  and  showy.  We 
have  a  row  containing  nearly  one  thousand 
plants,  many  of  them  at  this  date  (October  .3) 
flowering  for  the  second  time.  The  siuing  bloom, 
however,  is  larger  and  finer  than  the  autumn  one. 

Allium  stellatum  (tlie  Starry  Allium).— 
Among  tlie  many  species  of  this  genus  in  the 
United  States  we  have  seen  no  more  showy  re- 
presentative than  this.  The  flowers  are  lilac-rose, 
and  in  dense  clusters  on  stalks  12  in.  to  15  in. 
high,  the  individual  flowers  being  nearly  A  in.  in 
diameter.  The  bulbs  are  large,  nearly  1  in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  species  is  a  vigorous  grower 
in  any  light  rich  soil.  At  this  date  (October)  the 
plants  are  in  full  bloom  and  quite  attractive. 

Liliuna  superbum. — In  our  nursery  we  have 
a  row  containing  over  2(100  bulbs,  all  of  which 
average  r>  ft.  in  heiglit,  and  have  produced  from 
25  to  35  flowers  to  the  stalk. 

Crinum  caribbseum. — We  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  flowering  of  this  bulb  in  our 
grounds  during  the  summer.  It  has  been  grown 
in  the  open  ground  and  well  supplied  with  water 
during  the  season.  The  perianth  is  composed  of 
long  (5  in.  to  (i  in.)  narrow  parts  with  a  large 
crown,  which  makes  the  plant  very  showy.  The 
bulbs  are  very  large  (3  in.  to  n  in.)  in  diameter, 
and  bear  leaves  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  wide.  Although 
this  species  has  long  been  in  cultivation  it  has 
only  recently  been  detected  in  Southern  Florida, 
from  whence  one  of  our  collectors  forwarded  a 
quantity  last  spring. 

Aster  ptarmicoidea.— Wc  were  glad  to  see 
in  a  recent  numlicr  of  The  Garden  a  favourable 
notice  of  this  really  showy  and  desirable  species. 
We  have  grown  it  for  several  years,  ami  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Bouquet  Aster  from  the  large 
flat  corymbs  of  flowers  it  bears.  Some  of  our 
plants  have  corymbs  of  flowers  15  in.  across, 
whi(!h  will  remain  for  several  weeks.  Unlike  many 
of  the  Asters,  this  species  does  not  spread  and  be- 
come weedy. 

Corydalis  pallida. — Tliis  species  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  and  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  a 
few  years  since.  The  foliage  resembles  that  of  C. 


aurea,  but  it  has  a  much  more  luxuriant  growth. 
Some  of  our  plants  are  now  .S  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
are  covered  with  spikes  of  beautiful  yellow  flowers 
resembling  those  of  C.  nobilis,  but  not  in  such 
compact  spikes.  It  has  been  in  bloom  for  over  a 
month  now  (July),  and  from  its  manner  of  growth 
it  seems  likely  to  continue  for  several  months  to 
come. 

CraTvfurdia  japonica. — Another  of  Mr. 
Hoggs  introductions  seems  likely  to  prove  a  de- 
sirable climbing  plant  ;  it  has  been  called  Climb- 
ing Gemtian,  the  flower  being  nearlj-  2  in.  long 
and  light  purple,  in  colour  and  shape  resembling 
a  Gentian.  We  have  not  as  yet  tested  its  hardi- 
ness, it  being  too  valuable  to  leave  out-of-doors 
during  the  winter;  it  has,  however,  .stood  safely 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  we  propose  to  allow  a  plant 
of  it  to  remain  in  the  open  ground  during  the 
coming  winter. 

Jamesia  americana. — This  beautiful  .shrub 

flowers  with  us  \eiy  abundantly,  and  was  per- 
fectly iiardy  even  during  last  winter  when  we  had 
tlie  temperature  as  low  as  .SO^  below  zero  Fahren- 
heit. When  young  it  makes  a  very  slow  growth 
witli  us,  but  in  a  few  years  when  well  established 
it  grows  vigorously.  A  few  ye.ars  since  we  found  in 
Colorado  a  semi-double  variety,  but,  owing  to  the 
great  difficulty  at  getting  at  the  root,  which  grew 
in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  we  were  unable  to  secure 
the  plant. 

Phlox  pilosa. — This  is  one  of  the  showiest 
of  tlie  North  American  species;  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  10  in.  to  12  in.,  and  flowers  abundantly 
from  June  to  August.  The  flowers  are  from  i  in. 
to  I  in.  in  diameter  and  purple  in  colour ;  leaves, 
narrow,  linear,  and  of  a  bright  green,  so  that  even 
now  after  the  plants  have  done  flowering  they 
are  noticeable  on  account  of  their  foliage. 


Chrysanthemum    coronariura.  —  This, 

though  not  showy,  should  be  grown  wherever  cut 
flowers  are  mucli  in  demand.  What  renders  it  of 
value  for  cutting  is  that  its  blooming  season  ex- 
tends all  through  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
the  same  plants  giving  many  flowers  until  frost 
comes  to  spoil  them.  By  the  early  autumn  it  grows 
into  a  large  bush,  and  is  covered  with  bloom  at 
a  time  when  so  many  of  our  summer  flowering 
plants  exhibit  a  rather  woe-begone  aspect.  The 
flowers  suffer  but  little  from  long-continued  or 
heavy  rains. — V. 

The    Chimney    Campanula. —What   a 

wonderful  family  is  that  of  the  Ilairbells,  and 
liow  valuable  for  the  decoration  of  our  gardens. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  is  what  is  some- 
times called  by  the  above  name,  and  botanically 
Campanula  pyramidalis.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
Continent  webelieve  it  is  much  used  for  the  house ; 
but  we  have  never  ourselves  seen  it  better  jilaced 
than  as  a  border  flower,  forming  a  dense  pyramid 
of  its  handsome  star-like  flowers,  6  ft.  high  when 
well  grown,  and  flowering  on  till  late  in  autumn, 
when  good  things  are  not  too  plentiful.  Oddly 
enough,  one  seldom  sees  it  about  London.  More 
is  the  pity,  for  there  are  few  things  so  fine.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  when  strong  young 
plants  are  obtained  they  may  be  planted  three 
together  in  the  mixed  border.  The  white  variety, 
well  grown,  is  a  beautiful  star-like  flower,  and 
may  be  grown  in  the  same  group  with  the  ordi- 
nary blue  variety  or  kept  distinct,  which  is  the 
better  way. 

Colchicum  autumnale.— By  Oic  omission  of  the 
word  "  wliite  "  the  point  of  my  remarks  on  t'olcliicums 
(p.  ins)  is  lost.  I  meant  to  say.  writing  of  tlie  abuiulanec 
of  ('ulehieiun  antnnniale  in  tlie  neij:liboiuliooii  of  AA'ells, 
"(In  a  liillside  lietween  tliat  city  alul  Shepton  Mallet  the 
i'7i//c  variety  abounds."  May  I  add  Viola  arborea  to  the 
list  of  puzzling  Violets?— Nor.MAN. 

Double  Nasturtiums.— Are  you  not  a  little  hard 
upiin  tliese?  My  Howers,  even  after  a  hard  figlit  for  life 
with  the  awful  tjale  of  Friday  and  three  conseeutive  frosts 
(when  the  tliermometcr  li.as  fallen  to  29°,  29°,  and  25° 
respectively),  hardly  deserve  the  reproach  of  being  "  some- 
what dingy."— NOK.MAN. 
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AUSTRALIAN  BEEF- WOOD. 

(CASUAEINA  QUADEIVALVIS.) 

Neither  foliage  nor  fine  flowers  contritute  lo 
the  decorative   value  of  the   Eeef-woods,  but 


consist  of  quite  a  sliower  of  inflorescence,  the 
male  flowers  of  which  are  only  represented  ;  the 
fenial.'S  are  borne  in  dense  cones  and  are 
curious,  but  not  ornamental.  Young-  trees  with- 
out flowers  are  extremely  handsome  ;  one  about 
S  ft.  in  height  is  well  furnished  with  slender 
pendulous  branches  from  the  top  to  the  ground. 


Australian  Beef-wood  (Oasuarina  quadrivalvis). 


graceful  in  a  high  degree  are  their  slender 
branches,  a  fact  admitted  by  the  interest  lately 
evinced  for  the  tropical  0.  equisetifolia,  which 
by  the  way  is  not  the  only  one  worth  cultivat- 
ing. C.  quadrivalvis,  another  kind,  is  equally 
well  worth  attention.  The  tree  from  which  the 
specimen  here  illustrated  was  cut  is  about 
M  ft.  high,  and  the  whole  upper  part  seems  to 


These  two  specimens,  which  grow  iu  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  are  capitally  illus- 
trative of  the  genus  which  alone  composes  the 
Natural  Order  Casuarineae.  This  species  is  the 
Oak  of  South  Australia;  the  different  kinds  are 
said  to  be  called  Oaks  in  Australia,  and  on 
account  of  their  sombre  appearance  are  planted 
iu  cemeteries,  where  their  branches  produce  a 


mournful  sighing  sound  as  the  breeze  passes 
over  them,  waving  at  the  same  time  their 
hearse-like  plumes.  These  plants  are  of  much 
botanical  interest,  and  are  striking  to  any 
observer  on  account  of  the  close  supeificial 
resemblance  which  their  young  stems  hear  to 
Horse-tails  or  Equisetunis.  One  species  is  some- 
times planted  in  the  south  of  Europe  on 
account  of  its  elegance.  Nearly  all  are  green- 
house plants  in  this  country  but  one;  the  C. 
equisetifolia,  before  referred  to,  is  a  native  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  India,  and  therefore  requires  perhaps  a 
higher  temperature.  A  plant  grown  imder  this 
name  does  well  in  a  gieenhou.se.  They  are  all 
easil)'  cultivated  and  grow  rapidly.  They  grow 
readily  from  seed.  '    L. 


Allamandas  restricted  at  the  root. — 

We  have  an  Allamanda  Hchotti  that  has  been 
continuously  in  flower  for  the  past  four  montlis, 
and  which  looks  as  if  it  would  continue  so  for  an 
indefinite  period.  It  is  trained  on  a  trellis  over  the 
pathway  of  a  stove,  the  long  shoots  being  allowed 
to  hang  quite  loosely,  intermixed  with  those  of 
the  lovely  Cissus  discolor,  and  tliey  make  a 
charming  combination.  No  one  would  credit  the 
enormous  quantity  of  bloom  which  this  plant  has 
produced  if  they  saw  its  confined  root  run.  It  is 
in  a  narrow  box  set  close  to  the  hot-water  pipes, 
where  it  gets  a  thorough  saturating  with  water 
every  day,  and  on  bright  days  twice  a  day,  and 
also  a  liberal  quantity  of  liquid  manure.  In 
gathering  the  flowers,  only  the  fully  expanded 
blooms  should  be  removed,  as  the  terminal  buds 
keejD  on  pushing  out  fresh  flowers,  and  to  cut  the 
trusses  would  be  wasteful.  We  find  the  large 
yellow  blossoms  extremely  useful  for  tlinner-table 
decoration  laid  on  long  sprays  of  the  Cissus,  or 
any  bright  tinted  autumn  foliage  may  be  utilised 
for  vases  associated  with  these  blossoms  for  con- 
trast. Allamandas  are  among  the  cleanest  of 
stove  plants,  and  look  well  in  almost  any  form  ; 
but  I  think  tlieir  floriferousness  is  greatly 
increased  by  full  exposure  to  as  much  light  as 
they  will  safely  bear,  and  restricting  the  root 
space  to  a  minimum,  making  up  for  lack  of  soil 
by  increased  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  —  J. 
Geoom,  Linton. 

Bougainvillea  glabra.— This  can  be  grown 
and  flowered  successfully  in  a  slightly  heated 
greenhouse,  but  it  must  be  in  such  a  position  as 
to  permit  of  its  enjoying  all  the  sunlight  possible 
in  winter.  We  have  a  plant  in  our  conservatory 
planted  out  and  growing  on  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
house,  and  about  two  months  ago  this  plant  was 
a  perfect  sheet  of  flowers  of  the  richest  colour. 
The  treatment  for  this  plant  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary, a  brick  bed  of  rich  loamy  soil  well  drained 
and  kept  as  dry  as  possible  during  the  resting 
season,  with  a  liberal  use  of  the  pruning  knife, 
being  all  that  is  necessary.  The  most  important 
point  to  observe  is  the  choice  of  a  plant  to  start 
with,  as  where  small  tender  plants  are  subjected 
to  a  low  winter  temperature  death  is  almost  sure 
to  follow.  A  strong  healthy  plant  should  be  se- 
lected and  grown  in  a  cool  house  in  a  pot  the 
first  year,  and  the  following  spring  the  bed  should 
be  prepared  and  the  plant  planted,  so  that  the 
whole  of  a  summer's  warmth  may  help  to  estabUsh 
the  plant  and  enable  it  to  bear  the  winter. — B. 

Mackaya  bella.— I  am  afraid  that  few,  if 
any,  have  succeeded  in  flowering  this  plant  satis- 
factorily. I  have  tried  it  for  tlie  last  three  years, 
and  have  succeeded  in  growing  it  to  almost  any 
size,  and  have  also  had  something  like  a  fair  pro- 
mise for  flowers,  but,  owing  perhaps  to  some  fault 
either  in  watering  or  temperature,  there  has  never 
been  enough  to  please  me.  Mr.  Green,  who  has 
flowered  this  plant  so  well,  veri'  kindly  gave  (Vol. 
XVI.,  p.  1.50)  the  details  of  his  treatment,  which 
were  briefly  as  follows  :  "  Plant  it  in  a  rich  loamy 
soil  in  a  bed  or  large  pot  in  a  warm  gxeenhouse. 
Treat  liberally  throughout  the  summer,  so  that  the 
growth  may  be  strong  and  free.  In  autumn  give 
plenty  of  air,  and  allow  all  the  light  possible 
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which  will  ripen  the  growth  and  send  the  plant 
to  rest.  Withhold  water  during  winter.  As  soon  as 
the  flower-buds  begin  to  show  themselves  give 
the  soil  a  thorough  soaking,  and  as  the  racemes 
lengthen  a  little,  weak  manure  water  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  them.  The  flowers  ought  to  be 
at  their  best  about  April."  Such  is  the  treatment 
Mr.  Green  recommends,  and  with  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  flowering  his  plant,  and  such  is  the 
treatment  I  have  endeavoured  to  give,  and  have 
failed  to  flower  it.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  hitch 
somewhere,  and  I  would  like  to  find  out  where  it 
is.  It  may  be  the  plant  is  a  shj'  bloomer  as  a  rule, 
and  Mr.  Green  dropped  on  one  of  the  exceptions. 
This  year  we  have  several  strong  healthy  young 
plants  in  pots.  These  were  placed  out  of  doors 
during  the  warmer  part  of  the  year,  and  now  they 
are  in  a  dry  light  house  to  ripen,  and  by  bringing 
them  into  a  moi.st  stove  early  in  .spring  I  hope  to 
prove  whether  they  may  be  flowered  satisfactorily 
thus.  Whilst  writing  about  plants  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded with  I  may  mention  another  beautiful  plant, 
much  in  the  way  of  the  above  in  floral  characters,  viz.: 
Antigonon  leptopus.  —  This  was  intro- 
duced some  few  years  ago  as  something  infinitely 
superior  to  the  Bougainvilleas,  both  as  regarded 
flowers  and  habit,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of 
collectors  and  the  figures  that  have  been  published, 
it  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  stove  plant.  But 
the  value  of  a  plant  horticulturally  rests  almost 
as  much  on  freedom  of  development  as  on  mere 
beauty,  which  means  in  other  words  that  "  hand- 
some is  as  handsome  does,"  and,  therefore  judged 
by  this  standard  of  merit,  the  Antigonon  is  a 
failure.  This  year  I  have  tried  plants  in  hot  stoves, 
ingreenhouses,plantedout,  and  in  pots;  have  treated 
some  liberally ;  others  again  have  been  starved, 
and  last  year  I  did  the  same  thing,  but  I  have 
not  seen  a  flower  yet.  I  should  be  thankful  to 
any  person  who  has  grown  and  flowered  this  plant 
for  a  few  hints.  In  Central  America  this  and  other 
species  of  Antigonon  are  said  to  grow  and  flower 
like  Dog  Roses  here,  and  I  am  told  by  a  friend  in 
Burmah  that  these  plants,  especially  A.  leptopus, 
are  of  the  commonest  climbers  there,  growing  and 
flowering  as  profusely  and  with  as  beautiful  efltect 
as  the  Clematis  does  here.  I  do  not  remember 
now  whether  Mr.  Bull  ever  flowered  A.  insigne, 
which  was  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Seemann  some  few 
years  ago,  who  said  it  was  more  than  beautiful  ; 
in  fact,  he  had  seen  nothing  to  equal  it — a  cha- 
racter it  may  deserve  out  in  the  American  wilds, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  proved  worthy  of  it 
here. — B. 

Ventilating  Violets.— "A.  D."  (p.  401) 
refers  to  this  matter,  and  points  out  that  there 
are  many  ways  of  ventilating  even  in  this  case. 
With  Violets  under  glass  the  object  is  to  get 
flowers  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  and  as  they 
do  not  like  forcing,  various  expedients  are  adopted 
for  giving  a  light,  dry,  buoyant  atmosphere  as 
much  like  that  of  a  spring  day  as  possible. 
Whether  this  is  attained  by  lights  tilted  back  and 
front,  or  at  the  sides,  or  only  one  end,  matters  but 
little  if  the  plants  have  been  well  prepared  dur- 
!Eg  the  preceding  growing  season.  Except  it  rains 
hard,  or  the  thermometer  is  close  upon  the  freez- 
ing point,  we  keep  the  lights  pulled  og  altogether, 
and  with  us  Marie  Louise  has  been  flowering 
freely  for  some  time,  and  the  Neapolitans  are  now 
coming  in,  the  Czar  being  plentiful  in  open  beds. 
The  main  point  is  to  get  the  runners  out  early  in 
April,  keep  them  clear  of  red  spider  by  copious 
waterings  and  heavy  syringings,  and  "all  of  the 
side  runners  kept  cut  closely  off.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  w  ill  be  no  lack  of  Violets,  even 
if  the  cultivator  has  a  fancy  for  trying  various 
modes  of  ventilating,  so  long  as  they  really  do  get 
plenty  of  fresh  air  daily.  I  have  long  held  tiaat 
the  Neapolitan  was  the  best  of  all  Violets,  but  must 
own  that  Marie  Louise  has  proved  the  earliest 
with  us  this  season.  As,  however,  they  are  of  quite 
distinct  shades  of  colour,  both  are  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.— J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Rochea  falcata.— This  is  one  of  the  good  old 
plants  that  needs  looking  up  for  autumn  deco- 
ration. In  growth  it  is  very  much  like  a  Crassula, 
and  similar  treatment  will  doubtless  suit  both.  I 


lately  came  across  some  beautiful  plants  of  it 
growing  in  a  house  that  answers  for  conservatory, 
vinery,  and  plant  house  combined.  Their  orange 
scarlet  colour  is  very  effective  now  when  brilliant 
colours  are  scarce.  I  procured  a  few  pieces,  and 
mean  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  doing  well,  for 
although  an  old  friend  nearly  forgotten,  it  is  quite 
as  worthy  of  a  place  as  some  of  the  new  and  rare 
introductions  of  modern  days. -J,  G.  L. 
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PLATE    CCCVIII.— THE   SrANISII   IRIS. 

The  Spanish  Flagor  Iris(IrisXiphium,Xiphion 
vulgare,  Xiphion  angustifolium)  is  a  very  old  in- 
habitant of  our  gardens,  having  been  -well  known 
to  Clusius  and  to  Parkinson.  It  and  the  so-called 
English  Iris  or  Pyrenean  Flag  (Iris  Xiphioides, 
Xiphion  latifolium)  are  at  present  the  bulbous 
Irises  which  are  most  commonly  cultivated. 
Singularly  enough,  the  native  habitat  of  each  is 
extremely  limited,  the  Spanish  Iris  being  found 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  only  here  and  there 
in  the  south  of  France,  while  the  Pyrenean 
form,  as  its  name  denotes,  comes  from  the 
Pyrenees.  Both  species,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  ab- 
sent from  the  north  of  Africa  (though  repre- 
sented there  by  allied  forms),  and  from  Italy  as 
well  as  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  from  Asia 
and  America.  The  misleading  title  of  English 
Iris  applied  to  the  Pyrenean  form  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  plant  having  been 
introduced  to  the  Dutch  gardeners,  not  direct 
from  the  Pyrenees,  but  in  a  roundabout  way 
through  some  Bristol  merchants,  in  whose  gar- 
dens it   was   a   favourite   long  ago. 

The  Spanish  Iris  begins  growth  early  ;  at  the 
present  time  its  awl-like  shoots  may  be  seen 
spearing  above  the  soil.  Having  attained  a  few 
inches  in  height,  they  will  remain  stationary 
during  the  winter,  careless  of  even  biting  frosts. 
In  the  spring  the  tall  narrow  leaves  will  grow 
apace,  and  a  stalk,  almost  wholly  ensheathed  by 
clasping  leaves  and  spathe  valves,  will,  late  in 
May  or  in  June,  bear  one  or  two  flowers  whose 
great  beauty  consists  in  the  vividness  and  yet 
chasteness  of  their  colouring.  The  bulb  which 
produces  offsets  in  great  abundance  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Pyrenean  Iris,  and  its 
coat,  though  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  fibro-mem- 
branous,  is  not  nearly  so  tliick  and  rough  as  is 
the  coat  of  that  species.  The  flower  in  many 
of  its  features  imitates  in  a  singular  man- 
ner the  flower  of  the  Spuria  group  of  Irises,  the 
falls  being  long  and  narrow,  and  the  style  being 
bent  down  closely  over  the  fall,  so  that  only 
strong  insects  can  make  their  way  to  the  nec- 
tary. It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  old 
Sprengel  was  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  use  of 
insects  in  fertilising  flowers  by  his  observations 
on  this  same  Spanish  Iris. 

The  plant  having  been  for  many  generations 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  florists,  many  seed- 
lings have  been  raised  and  much  variety  of 
colouring  lias  been  gained,  though  the  nuinher 
of  named  varieties  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Pyrenean  Iris.  The  prevailing  colours  are 
blue,  with  various  shades  of  pur|ile  or  violet, 
yellow,  and  white.  There  is  a  form  known 
under  different  names  in  different  florists'  lists 
the  opaque  snow-white  hue  of  whicli  renders  it 
very  charming.  Of  tlie  beauty  of  their  colouring 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  to  my  mind  the 
stiffness  of  their  form  lessens  their  merit,  and 
not  one  of  them  in  my  opinion  can  compare 
witli  the  lovely  Iris  juncea,  an  allied  bulbous 
species  whose  graceful  outlines,  deep  pure  golden 
colour,  and  sweet  odour  (the  Spanisli  Irises  are 
practically  inodorous)  render  it  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  midsummer  flowers. 

The  blue  tints  of  the  cultivated  seedlings 
seem   to  be   derived  from  the   typical   native 


Spanish  plant ;  the  yellow  hues,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  may  be  traced  to  the  Portugal  variety 
known  sometimes  under  the  name  of  Iris  lusi- 
tanica.  Oawler  (Bot.  Mag.,  07!))  gives  an  ela- 
borate description  of  this  variety,  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes not  only  by  colour,  but  by  form  from 
the  typical  plant.  The  most  striking  distinction 
in  form  v\'hich  he  gives  is  that  while  the  falls  of 
the  typical  jilant  spread  out  almost  horizontally, 
and  are  narrow,  so  that  the  base  of  each  standard 
stands  out  (juite  distinct  from  the  base  of  the 
claw  of  the  fall  on  each  side  of  it,  in  the  Portu- 
gal varieties  on  the  other  the  falls  rise  upward, 
so  as  to  form  a  funnel,  and  are  broad,  so  that 
they  lap  over  and  cover  in  the  base  of  the 
standards.  Now,  in  looking  over  a  series  of  Span- 
ish Irises  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  two 
types  of  form,  illustrating  very  clearly  tlie  differ- 
ences just  mentioned,  but  blue,  yellow,  and 
white  appear  indiscriminately  in  the  two  types; 
and  there  are  many  forms  intermediate  between 
the  two.  Moreover,  many  yellow  plants  imported 
direct  from  Portugal  (such  a  one  was  the  yellow 
form  figured  in  the  plate)  do  not  answer  to 
Crawler's  description  as  far  as  their  form  is  con- 
cerned, but  resemble  rather  the  typical  plant. 
For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  be  undesirable  to 
keep  up  the  name  of  lusitanica  as  indicating  a 
distinct  variety.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  Portuguese 
plants  are  for  the  most  part  yellow,  and  gene- 
rally have  the  more  funnel-shaped  flowers,  while 
the  Spanish  plants  are  generally  blue  and  have 
more  spreading  flowers;  but  the  distinction  is  not 
absolute,  and  the  cultivated  varieties  are  mixed 
both  in  colour  and  form.  I  see  no  evidence  of 
blood  either  from  the  Pyrenean  Iris  or  Iris 
juncea,  or  indeed  any  other  bulbous  Iris  having 
been  introduced,  as  Gawler  thought,  into  the 
seedling  Spanish  Irises  of  the  Dutch  florists.  The 
Iris  sordida  of  Salisbury  is  confidently  asserted 
by  Gawler  to  be  simply  a  form  of  the  Port  uguese 
variety,  in  which  the  yellow  is  blotched  with 
purple  or  violet,  a  phase  of  colouring  which  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  Dutch  seedlings. 

Of  the  third  handsome,  robust  form  figured  in 
the  plate,  the  so-called  Thunderbolt,  or  Clouded 
Iris,  I  have  already  (see  p.  42)  said  all  I  have 
to  say,  and  have  nothing  to  add  except  that, 
whatever  it  be,  I  feel  more  and  more  disposed 
to  consider  it  as  a  pure  sport  of  the  ordinary 
Spanish  Iris. 

Soil  and  situation. — One  point  on  this  bead 
is, I  think,  clear, viz., that  the  Spanish  Iris  cannot 
stand  being  waterlogged  in  autumn  and  winter. 
As  far  as  I  can  make  out  it  prefers  a  loose, 
friable,  sandy  soil,  which,  however,  shoidd  not 
be  too  poor,  for  it  repays  feeding  with  rich  well 
digested  stuff — thoroughly  rotten  leaf  mould,  or 
manure — by  giving  fuller  and  richer  bloom.  Sun 
it  must  have,  but  its  slender  stalks  suffer  from 
the  winds ;  it  should  therefore  have  the  pro- 
tection of  shelter  without  shade.  It  needs  an 
autumn  drought  to  ripen  its  bulbs,  and  a  winter 
dryness  to  keep  it  at  rest ;  hut  in  the  spring 
when  it  is  rapidly  pushing  its  slender  leaves  and 
shoots  it  loves  any  rain  which  is  not  excessive. 
On  the  whole  it  flourishes  in  dry  places  muck 
better  than  the  Pyrenean  Iris,  which  will 
stand  a  much  greater  amount  of  wet.  The 
Thunderbolt  or  clouded  variety  is  much  more 
robust  than  either  the  typical  form  or  the 
Portuguese  kind,  and  will  flourish  even  grandly 
in  stiff  damp  soils  where  they  would  speedily 
perish.  I  may  mention  as  possibly  an  instance 
of  how  the  influence  of  one  plant  on  the  soil 
may  benefit  another,  that  the  best  blooms  I  ever 
had  in  Spanish  Irises  was  on  one  occasion  when 
I  planted  some  bulbs  among  Carnations ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  this  was  purely  accidental. 

The  golden  rule  of  not  meddling  over  much 
applies  most  distinctly  to  the  Spanish  Iris.  The 
new  roots  begin  to  shoot  out  almost  before  the 
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old  stalk  biis  withered,  and  the  bulb  hates  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  ground.  Plant,  then,  the  Spanish 
Iris  iu  clumps  in  some  rich  loose  friable  plot, 
where  their  bright  colouring  may  be  shown  to 
advantage,  and  let  them  stay  there  year  after 
year  until  the  dwindling  foliage  tells  you  that 
they  have  exhausted  their  territory  of  soil.  But 
as  far  as  my  experience  it  will  be  some  time 
before  that  comes  to  pass.  F. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 

THE  AUSTKIAN  PIKE. 

(PINUS  AUSTRIACA.) 

This  Pine  when  in  a  group  is  one  of  the  most 
massive  of  all  Pines,  owing  to  its  stout  sturdy 


soil  and  in  exposed  places,  although  in  the  latter 
position  its  rate  of  growth  is  of  course  much 
slower  than  where  it  is  sheltered.  As  a  nurse  tree 
or  for  plantations  it  is  largely  used  ;  indeed,  for 
such  purposes  it  is  in  many  places  preferred  to 
the  Scotch  Fir.  One  great  advantage  possessed 
by  the  Austrian  Pine  is  its  more  rapid  habit  of 
growth,  and  on  the  score  of  hardiness  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none,  braving  as  it  does  our  severest 
winters  with  impunity.  It  belongs  to  ■  the  two- 
leaved  section — one  that  includes  several  of  our 
best  known  Pines,  such  as  the  Cluster  Pine 
(Pinus  Pinaster),  the  Rtone  Pine  (Pinus  Pinea), 
the  Corsican  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio),  the  Scotch  Fir 
(Pinus  sylvestris),  and  others.  The  leaves  are  from 
4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  stiff,  and  sharp  pointed,  but 
this  species  is  too  well  known  to  need  minute  de- 
i  scription.  It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  native  of 


Cone  and  Leaves  of  the  .iustriau  Pine  (Pinus  austriaca). 


habit,  the  density  of  its  leaves,  and  their  dark 
green  colour.  When  standing  singly  it  retains  its 
bottom  branches  for  a  very  great  length  of 
time,  forming  a  blunt  pyramidal  tree,  and  one 
that  from  the  solidity  of  its  appearance  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  as  a  contrast  to  other  and 
more  elegant  forms  of  Conifera;.  For  the  em- 
bellishment of  parks  and  places  where  bold  and 
extensive  planting  is  carried  out,  it  might  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  as  its  growth  is  rapid,  and 
a  clump  of  it  stands  out  conspicuously  amid  all 
surroundings.  When  old  it  forms  a  column  of 
from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  height,  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  branches  after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch 
Fir,  but  it  differs  from  that  in  the  more  regular 
arrangement  of  its  branches,  its  darker  and  more 
rugged  bark,  and  in  its  having  a  greater  depth  of 
colour  than  the  steel  grey  hue  of  the  native  Fir 
just  named.  As  regards  soil  or  situation,  this  Pine  is 
in  no  way  fastidious;  it  thrives  equally  well  in  good 


Austria,  but  it  is  principally  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts.  Alpha. 


TRANSPLANTING     MAGNOLIA 
GRANDIFLOPiA. 

Two  instances  of  the  successful  transplanting  of 
this  noble  wall  shrub  have  come  under  my  notice 
which  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  When 
some  few  years  ago  Abinger  Hall  was  rebuilt,  two 
very  fine  Magnolias,  one  covering  upwards  of 
150  sq.  ft.  of  wall  surface,  the  other  somewhat 
smaller,  were  transplanted  from  the  old  hall  to 
the  new,  very  few  roots  were  found  to  have  made 
their  way  into  the  soil  outside  the  house,  the 
main  roots  having  penetrated  underneath  the 
foundations  and  ramified  under  the  floors.  The 
gardener,  in  order  to  release  the  plants,  cut  the 
roots  asunder  with  mallet  and  chisel,  some  of 


them  being  very  large ;  the  plants  were  thus  liter- 
ally taken  up  without 'roots,  and  very  little  hopes 
of  their  succeeding  were  entertained.  In  about 
three  years,  however,  they  thoroughly  re-esta- 
blished themselves,  and  are  now  in  a  magnificent 
condition,  the  whole  space  of  the  wallbeingcovered 
with  vigorous  foliage.  They  were  replanted  in  or- 
dinary garden  mould,  with  leaf-mould  and  sand 
added,  and  heavily  mulched.  Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  their  present  condition,  and,  con- 
sidering that  the  stem  of  the  large  one  was  much 
decayed  when  subjected  to  removal,  the  result  is 
the  more  remarkable.  Another  instance  of  even 
more  severe  treatment  is  that  of  a  plant  removed 
from  a  distance  to  Joldwynds ;  in  this  case 
no  care  whatever  seems  to  have  been  taken 
with  the  plant,  and  very  little  interest  shown  as 
to  whether  it  grew  or  not.  The  plant  was  torn  out 
of  the  ground  and  the  roots  hacked  off  in  a  most 
careless  manner,  in  addition  to  which  it  received 
very  rough  usage  in  the  matter  of  transport. 
That,  too,  has  shown  signs  of  extraordinary  vigour, 
and  promises  to  make  a  very  fine  plant.  If  these 
instances  cf  transplanting  Magnolias,  as  I  believe 
them  to  be,  are  authentic,  having  been  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  gardeners  at  each  place,  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  furnish  a  large  space  of  wall 
in  a  short  time  with  such  a  desirable  plant — cer- 
tainly a  great  gain  in  point  of  time  as  compared 
with  waiting  for  young  plants  to  assume  such  pro- 
portions, and  I  have  seen  large  plants  cut  down 
when  pulling  down  old  buildings,  being  considered 
useless,  which  if  they  could  have  been  moved  witli 
the  facility  and  success  described  above  would 
in  reality  have  been  most  valuable.  E.  D. 


OLD    ELMS. 

There  are  now  growing  at  Haverland  Hall  Park, 
Norfolk,  tlrree  very  singular  and  interesting  old 
Elms.  They  are  standing  in  a  group  some  100  yds. 
or  so  east  of  the  beautiful  little  church,  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  Fellowes,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate, 
some  thirty  years  ago.  They  are  in  the  midst  of 
other  trees,  but  they  form  a  group  of  themselves, 
being  of  a  date  far  anterior  to  anything  with 
which  they  are  associated,  though  there  is  no  lack 
of  good  trees  in  the  park  and  in  the  wood,  which 
forms  such  a  glorious  background  to  the  lake. 
The  first  or  outside  tree  is  a  well-grown  speci- 
men, measuring  21  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference 
at  5  ft.  in  height;  it  is  10  ft.  to  the  first 
branch,  from  whence  spreads  out  a  magnificent 
head,  having  a  diameter  or  spread  of  branches  of 
about  12  ft.  The  second  tree  is  a  very  curious  speci- 
men ;  near  the  ground  it  measures  22  ft.  round, 
but  about  5  ft.  up  a  large  burr  has  grown  out  of  it 
which  of  itself  girths  2'6  ft.  G  in.  This  has  at. one 
time  thrown  out  a  large  arm,  the  whole  of 
which  is  now  dead.  The  portion  now  alive  con- 
sists of  part  of  the  trunk — in  fact  nearly  the  whole 
of  it,  and  a  large  arm  which  has  grown  out  of  it 
is  quite  sound,  and  measures  II  ft.  6  in.  about  3  ft. 
above  the  burr.  The  third  is  another  curiously  de- 
veloped tree,  but  not  so  large  as  the  others.  It 
only  girths  18  ft.  About  6  ft.  from  the  ground  this 
tree  has  also thi'ownouta  large burrwhichmeasures 
19  ft.  in  circumference,  and  from  this  burr  a  large 
arm  has  sprung,  having  its  chief  development 
eastwards,  where  its  branches  have  a  spread  of  50 
ft.  The  diameter  of  the  branches  of  this  tree.which 
notwithstanding  the  unwieldy  burr  is  perfectly 
healthy,  is  115  ft. 

There  is  also  now  standing  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  a  very  fine  Elm  tree  in  the  grounds  of 
Abbots  Repton  Hall,  near  Huntingdon.  The  top 
has  disappeared  long  ago,  and  the  trunk  is  quite 
hollow.  It  must  once  have  possessed  a  long, 
straight,  handsome  bole.  It  measures  21  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference at  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  is  the 
largest  tree  in  the  parish,  and  is  known  as  Lady 
Grace's  tree,  though  how  or  why  it  obtained  this 
appellation  I  could  not  learn.  Wlien  at  Killerton 
last  summer  Mr.  Garland  showed  me  the  butt  end 
of  an  old  Elm  blown  down  that  measured  7  ft.  in 
diameter ;  but  Killerton  is  the  home  of  fine  trees. 

E.  HOBDAT. 
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The  true  Service  tree(ryras  Sorbusdomes- 
tica). — A  tall  slender  topped  specimen  of  this 
rather  rare  tree,  growing  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
at  Longleat,  has  borne  a  good  crop  of  reddish 
brown  cheeked  miniature  Tears  this  season,  but 
the  recent  hurricane  having  showered  them  down 
to  the  ground,  on  examining  the  fruit  I  find  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  seedless;  a  few  of  the 
largest  sized  Pears  contain  one  or  two  pips,  but 
are  not  quite  ripe  yet.  The  height  of  the  tree  is 
76  ft.  Its  stem  is  clean  and  clear  of  branches  up 
to  34  ft.,  where  it  divides  into  a  few  branches  and 
forms  a  rather  meagre  looking  top;  the  stem  girths 
3  ft.  9  in.  at  5  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  contains 
L'O  ft.  of  timber.— G.  E. 

Qiusti  Garden,  Verona  (p.  3.53).— Your 
rcadcis  will  bo  sorry  to  learn  that  the  winter  of 
ISTD-ISSO  has  irreparably  damaged,  if  not  abso- 
lutely killed,  the  grand  specimens  of  Cupressus 
sempervirens  in  the  C4iusti  Garden.  Those  which 
were  not  killed  had  their  close-pressed  upright 
branches  so  much  opened  out  by  the  weight  of 
snow  whicli  fell  in  that  severe  winter,  as  entirely 
to  destroy  the  peculiar  spire-like  appearance  of  the 
trees.  They  were  the  finest  C'ypresses  I  knew  on 
this  side  of  Constantinople.  ISay  trees  (Laurusno- 
bilis)  of  great  age  and  size  were,  at  the  same 
time,  killed  to  the  ground. — E.  M.  11. 

Ceanothus  G-loire  de  Versailles.— This 
delicate  blue  -  flowered  bush  is  a  descendant  of 
one  of  those  which  abound  on  the  sunny 
hills  of  California,  but  which,  unfortunately  for 
our  gardens,  do  not  bear  our  winters  well.  Still 
it  seems  hardier  than  the  rest,  otherwise  we  should 
not  have  had  such  a  beautiful  bunch  of  it  the 
other  day  from  the  gardens  at  Highclere,  a  bur.ch 
at  first  sight  resembling  a  fine,  but  delicate  Lilac. 
Few  plants  are  more  valuable  for  placing  against 
a  warm  wall.  We  know  not  it  it  would  grow  away 
from  that  shelter  successfully ;  still,  Highclere  is 
a  hill  garden,  and  not  so  very  warm.  The  amount 
of  flowers  an  established  bush  of  this  affords  for 
cutting  is  quite  remarkable. 

Cornus  Mas  (Cornelian  Clicrry). — This  old- 
fashioned  shrub  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
eai-Iy  heralders  of  spring,  as  it  displays  its  yellow 
flowers  on  leafless  branches  in  February.  During 
summer  it  is  one  of  the  least  attractive  of  shrub- 
bery plants ;  the  foliage  is  by  no  means  hand- 
some, and  being  of  a  squat  style  of  growth  it  is 
less  conspicuous  than  most  other  shrubs.  It  is 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  raised  above  the 
ground  level,  or  hanging  over  a  wall  or  bank.  It 
looks  well  when  in  blossom  on  the  banks  of  an  island 
or  pond.  A  goodly  sized  bu.sh  of  it  hanging  over  a 
bank  on  a  island  in  a  pond  at  Longleat  is  at  the 
present  time  quite  effective  and  ornamental  on 
account  of  its  showy  display  of  bright  Cherry -like 
fruit.  I  do  not  rememberto  have  ever  seen  a  plant 
of  this  species  so  beautifully  fruited  before. — 
G.  B. 


WILD  FRUITS. 
Seldo.m  in  this  north  country  have  we  such 
crops  of  wild  fruit  as  meet  one's  eye  at  every 
turn  this  year.  Brambles  and  Elderberry,  both 
of  which  are  so  extremely  useful  for  making 
jellies  and  wines,  are  very  plentiful.  The  Moun- 
tain Ash,  or,  as  it  is  called  here,  the  Rowan  tree 
or  Quicken  tree,  is  exceedingly  handsome  with  its 
heavy  crop  of  brilliantly  coloured  fruit  and  hand- 
some foliage.  This  tree  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 
McLachlan,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalised 
it,  as  he  did  many  others  in  his  time.  Great  quan- 
tities of  the  Rowan  tree  berries  have  been  brought 
to  the  large  towns  of  this  district  and  sold  in  the 
fruiterers'  shops  for  button-holes  and  hat  orna- 
ments for  ladies,  who  have  worn  them  extensively. 
Of  equally  as  much  beauty  and  much  more  danger- 
ous is  the  fruit  of  the  Yew,  with  its  delicious 
looking,  fleshy  covering.  This  is  the  part  eaten  by 
the  small  birds  which  feed  upon  it;  they  do  not 
eat  the  seed  itself.  Heavy  crops  of  these  may  be 
seen  wherever  the  Yew  is  grown  in  quantity. 
Christmastide  is  seen  looming  in  the  distance 
through  immense  strings  of  Holly  berries,  which 
are  always    suggestive   of    that  festive  season. 


Berberis  berries  are  very  plentiful,  as  also  are  the 
dull,  duskj',  bluish-looking  fruit  of  the  flowering 
Cuirant  (Ribes  sanguineum).  Cotoneasters  and 
evergreen  Thorns,  trained  against  cottage  walls, 
may  be  seen  everywhere  laden  with  brilliant 
scarlet  berries.  Sycamores,  I'lanes,  Oaks,  Chest- 
nuts, Ash,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  forest  trees,  as  well 
as  ornamental  shrubs,  are  each  and  all  heavily 
lailen  with  fruit.  If  the  old  saws  of  the  quantity 
of  "Hi2)S  and  Haws"  indicating  the  number  of 
"snaws  and  blaws  "  are  true,  we  are  surely  on  the 
x'crge  of  another  Arctic  winter  of  equal  severity 
and  rigour  to  the  last  three.  Time  will  show. 

Or.D  JIORTALITV. 


GARDEMNO   IN  GRA^"E-OROU^'DS. 

Two  or  three  3"ears  ago  I  gave  in  Tine  Gaedex 
some  hints  on  this  subject ;  since  that  time  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  this  particular 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  I  have  now  no 
doubt  that  the  conditions  set  forth  in  "God's 
Acre  Beautiful ''  will  come  to  pass,  but  we  may 
not  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  a  "  con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wLslied."  In  the 
meantime  we  ought  to  try  to  make  the  most 
of  the  subject,  viz.,  giving  it  our  support  as  much 
as  possible.  The  way  in  wliich  most  burial 
grounds  of  the  present  day  (always  excepting 
the  so-called  "fa.shionable"  places)  are  kept  is 
not  very  creditable  to  the  "powers  that  be,'"  while 
in  those  that  arebetter  cared  for  the  style  of  "bed- 
ding out,"  and  otherwise  turning  the  place  into  a 
gay  and  gaudy  promenade  or  public  park  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned.  Burial  grounds  may  be 
made  solemn  without  being  sombre,  and  quiet 
without  being  dull  or  forbidding.  I  do  not  object 
to  the  use  of  any  particular  flower,  or  class  of 
flowers;  it  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  used  to 
which  I  object.  We  want  ornamentation  with- 
out excessive  decoration.  This  may  perhaps  seem 
a  distinction  without  a  difference,  but  it  is  not 
so.  A  burial  ground  may  very  properly  be  orna- 
mented with  every  description  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  both  choice  and  common,  but  it  is  no 
place  for  the  obtrusive  display  of  the  same. 
Planting  flowers  on  graves  is  now  much  more 
practised  in  the  north  than  it  used  to  be ;  in  fact, 
It  was  comparatively  unknown  in  the  days  of 
the  parish  churchyard,  only  putting  in  an  ap- 
pearance -with  the  modern  burial  ground.  Strew- 
ing flowers  about  the  graves  is  much  older.  One 
of  the  requests  of  the  ill-starred  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater  was  — 

Let  a  solsmn  requiem  be  suup 
From  Hexlmm's  holy  towers. 

And  let  si.x  maids  of  fair  Tyneside 
-Scatter  my  grave  witli  flowers. 
In  the  poorest  parishes  many  people  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  fees  required  by  the  burial 
board  for  the  decoration  of  their  graves,  but  are 
wishful  to  do  something  themselves  if  allowed. 
In  some  places  they  are  prohibited  by  the 
board,  which  allows  no  one  but  its  own  servants 
to  plant  anything  on  graves.  This  may  be  right, 
or  it  may  not. 

Another  far  more  disheartening  thing  to  the 
possessors  of  decorated  graves  is  the  practice  of 
many  burial  boards  making  the  Grass  of  the 
burial  ground  into  hay  for  sale,  thus  keeping 
the  place  almost  waist  deep  in  Grass  in  the  best 
season  of  the  year.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
tills ;  but  the  members  of  burial  boards— like 
those  of  otlier  public  bodies — are  now  drawn  so 
much  from  that  class  which  is  always  clamouring 
for  popularity  among  the  people— men  who  but 
for  Cioschen's  Act  could  not  have  held  seats  on 
any  board,  that  everything  has  to  give  way  to 
the  false  and  wearying  cry  of  economy.  Burial 
grounds  were  never  intended  to  be  made  into 
model  farms,  howevsr  desirable  it  may  be  to 
keep  down  extravagant  expenditure.  The 
Grass  in  every  burial  ground   in  the   kingdom 


might  be  mown  off  as  regularly  as  if  It 
were  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  mansion.  "With 
short  Grass  all  over  the  place  people  could 
walk  about  with  some  degree  of  comfort  and 
pleasure.  In  nearly  all  the  burial  grounds  that 
liave  come  under  my  notice  the  walks  are  every- 
one as  straight  as  an  arrow,  though  this  need 
not  necessarily  be  so,  more  especially  now  that  the 
religious  distinction  between  consecrated  and  un- 
consecrated  ground  is  partially  cleared  away  by 
the  Burials  Amendment  Act  of  September, 
1880.  Nothing  is  so  tiresome  to  look  at  as  long 
straight  roads  or  walks.  Of  course  there  will  be 
objections  to  winding  walks  on  the  .score  of  the 
everlasting  economy  principle,  getting  all  the 
sections  square  and  so  on. 

Tree  planting,  too  (always  a  difficult  thing  to 
do  rigid),  is  nearly  always  done  wrong  in  grave 
grounds.  Townspeople,  of  whom  burial  boards 
are  usually  composed,  have,  as  a  rule,  no  idea  at 
all  about  planting  trees  beyond  having  an  avenue, 
however  much  it  may  be  needful  or  necessary  to 
avoid  such  a  thing.  Avenues  are  all  very  well, 
but  one  does  not  see  an  avenue  properly  planted 
or  placed  once  in  a  lifetime.  After  the  avenue 
then  they  must  go  over  the  place,  dotting  down 
thelrpreclous  trees  like  currants  in  bakers' pastry. 
Distinct  and  effective  groups  are  rareh'  if  ever 
seen.  Architects  (so-calledj  have  often  too  jnuch 
to  do  with  the  planting  of  trees  about  new 
places.  Altogether,  what  with  the  man  clothed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,  and  the  man  who 
knows  nothing  at  all  about  trees  or  how  to 
plant  them  any  more  than  he  knows  how  to 
build  a  hou.se  from  one  of  his  own  plans,  the 
planting  is  generally  ruined.  Fine  open  stretches 
aid  sweeps  of  turf,  relieved  by  effective  groups 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  suitable  to  the  locality  and 
climate,  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  can  only  be 
secured  bj-  appointing  men  of  experience  and 
skill  to  carry  out  the  work.  It  will  be  seen  that 
I  would  have  burial  grounds  as  well,  and  better, 
if  possible,  cared  for  than  public  parks,  without 
letting  them  sink  to  the  level  of  promenades,  or 
without  effecting  the  gaudy  style  of  gardening 
so  common  in  them.  Cleanliness  ought  to  be 
s;rupulou,«ly  observed  ;  after  that,  becoming 
p'.anti.ng  of  flowers  to  ornament  the  place,  and 
encourage  the  people  to  come  to  it,  without 
miking  it  an  attraction.  Our  thoughts  ought  to 
be  directed  to  another  channel  than  that  of 
feasting  our  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  a  bed  or 
b  ader  when  we  approach  God's  acre.  There- 
fore, let  all  planting  be  done  with  the  view 
of  giving  the  place  that  charm  of  repose  and 
quiet  that  is  so  suggestive  of  the  common  lot. 
Persons  in  charge  of  burial  grounds  would  do 
well  also  to  preserve  and  encourage  as  much  as 
possible  the  birds  of  the  district.  Nothing  can  be 
much  more  beautiful  than  the  idea  that  the  city 
of  the  dead  is  also  a  sanctuary'  for  the  humblest 
and  most  beautiful  of  Nature's  creatures.  Above 
the  door  of  my  ollice  two  broods  of  swallows 
were  this  year  safely  hatched,  as  were  also  other 
two  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bell  of  one  of  the 
chapels.  They  never  seem  disturbed  liy  the  toll- 
ing of  the  bell  during  the  period  of  incubation 
Burial  boards  of  former  days,  1  might  say  in 
their  younger  days,  were  extremely  fond  of  ap- 
pointing ex-policemen  to  the  oilice  of  superin- 
tendent without  ever  considering  their  suitability 
for  the  post.  That  idea  is  happily  fast  being  ex- 
ploded, and  practical  gardeners  of  experience 
and  ability  are  now  sought  after  for  superin- 
tendents. In  a  few  years'  time  a  nation  will  have 
arisen  which  knows  not  the  Joseph  of  other 
days,  and  under  such  teachings  as  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  \vorks  like  "God's  Acre  lieautiful'' 
and  the  new  edition  of  "The  "Wild  Garden,"  we 
may  hope  for  a  better  and  more  systematic  stylO' 
of  gardening  In  grave-grounds  than  has  hitherto 
prevailed.  Oi^D  Mortality. 
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THE  APPLE. 

(  Continued  from  p.  4-5.) 

Standards  for  orchards  with  clean  stems 
C  ft.  or  7  ft.  high  being  iu  greatest  demand 
sorm  the  majority  of  Apple  trees  grown  in  niir- 
feries,  and  those  budded  or  grafted  on  Crab  or 
free  stocks  and  well  attended  to  as  regards  cul- 
tivation make  rapid  progress.  If  kept  free  from 
insects  and  other  pests  that  sometimes  are  very 
persistent  in  their  attacks  on  the  young  wood, 
the  leading  shoots  from  grafts  or  buds  will 
re.ach  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  by  the  end  of  the 
season,  but  in  habit  different  sorts  vary  so  much 
that  what  would  be  a  good  average  growth  for 
some  of  the  small  wooded  table  Apples  would 
be  but  a  poor  growth  for  erect  growing  kitchen 
Apples,  and  even  these  vary  considerably,  foi' 
Stone's  Apple  or  Loddington  is  one  of  the  woi'st 
to  form  a  tall  standard  quickly.  It  is  frequently, 
therefore,  grafted  standard  high  on  other  sorts. 
I  observe  th.at  this  variety  is  invariably  staked 
in  the  nurseries  during  its  first  year's  growth,  and 
Jis  it  makes  top  growth  fast  it  should  be  loosely 
tied  or  cords  should  be  run  for  its  support  the 
entire  length  of  the  row.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  get  as  complete  a  union  of  scion  and  stock 
during  the  first  year's  growth  as  possible  ;  the 
clay  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  scion  is 
in  active  leaf  growth,  and  the  ties  removed 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  safely  dispensed  with. 
Some  time  in  August  the  heel  of  the  stock  that 
w.as  left  opposite  the  graft  should  be  cut  clean 
off  in  an  upward  slanting  direction,  so  that  as 
the  scion  swells  up  it  may  completely  cover  the 
junction  with  a  layer  of  young  wood  before 
winter  sets  in.  This  can  only  take  place  when 
the  scion  and  stock  are  in  such  close  relationship 
that  they  make  about  equal  rates  of  growth.  If 
the  scion  overgrows  the  stock  it  will  generally 
rush  into  bearing  quickly,  but  its  existence  will 
be  brief.  In  order  to  grow  trees  large  enough  for 
orcJjards  they  must  make  rapid  growth  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  their  existence  ;  consequently, 
any  over-precocity  is  detrimental  to  them.  Pro- 
vided all  has  gone  well  with  the  young  trees, 
they  will  at  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth 
be  fit  to  send  out  as  maidens  or  one-year-olds, 
and  many  extensive  growers  of  fruit  buy  their 
trees  at  this  stage  and  train  them  according  to 
their  wants. 

In  the  second  year  the  same  routine  of  cul- 
tiv.ation  is  followed,  viz.,  keeping  the  sur- 
face soil  free  from  weeds,  and  frequently  stir- 
ring it  to  keep  it  loose  and  friable.  To  facilitate 
this  the  stocks  should  be  planted  3  ft.  apart 
from  row  to  row,  a  distance  which  enables 
a  set  of  hoes  to  be  worked  by  a  pony  or 
donkey,  and  in  this  way  a  large  tract  of 
ground  can  be  kept  cheaply  in  thoroughly 
good  condition.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  leading 
shoots  will  generally  attain  the  desired  height 
by  midsummer,  when  their  points  are  pinched 
down  to  a  few  buds  abo^e  where  it  is  desired  the 
head  or  main  branches  should  start,  and  in  strong 
young  trees  a  really  good  head  is  formed  after 
midsummeroragood  standard  fit  forbeingfinally 
planted  in  the  orchard  two  years  after  grafting. 
Up  to  this  time  the  leaves  and  small  shoots  will 
have  been  left  on  the  stem,  as  they  help  to  thicken 
it,  but  they  may  now  if  extending  too  far  be 
shortened  or  pinched  to  encour.age  the  formation 
of  a  head  of  leading  branches ;  in  an  ordinary 
way  it  takes  three  seasons  to  make  a  first-class 
orchard  tree.  The  le.adiug  shoots  should  be  shor- 
tened to  where  the  wood  is  firm,  always  cutting 
to  a  bud  that  points  in  an  outward  direction  to 
encourage  au  open  spreading  head;  only  such 
shoots  as  have  room  to  develop  into  main 
branches  should  be  left,  as  near  equi-distant 


from  each  other  as  possible ;  any  that  cross  or 
grow  inwards  should  be  cut  back  to  form  spurs. 
The  same  routine  of  cultivation  is  followed  as  in 
former  years,  but  after  midsummer  the  stem  is 
cleared  of  its  superfluous  growths,  which  are  cut 
clean  off  close  to  the  stem.  The  latter  should 
now  be  too  strong  to  bend  with  tlie  weight 
of  the  head,  and  the  cuts  will  get  well  healed 
over  before  tlie  season  for  lifting  has  arrived. 


Half  standards.— These  are  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  standards,  but  in  less  time,  for  the 
maiden  tree  is  usually  tall  enough  to  top 
down  to  the  heightrequired  by  the  endof  the  first 
year,  and  a  good  bead  of  shoots  is  formed  by  tlie 
end  of  the  second  from  the  graft  fit  for  finally 
planting,  the  lowest  buds  and  shoots  being 
pruned  in  closely  during  the  summer.  Trees  with 
sliort,  stiff  stems  about  4  ft.  high  are  in  great 
request  for  mixed  orch.ards,  and,  except  for  the 
reason  of  getting  the  head  of  branches  out  of 
the  reach  of  cattle,  nothing  jis  gained  by  a 
long  stem,  which  needs  staking.  Many  orchards 
are  under-cropped  with  bush  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  and  for  these  half  standards  with  good 
clear  4-ft.  stems  are  preferred.  The  bushes  m.ay 
be  cleared  out  as  soon  as  the  Apples  begin  to  ob- 
struct the  light  too  much  to  make  them  profit- 
able, and  the  soil  may  be  sown  down  with 
Cirass  seeds  for  sheep  feeding. 

Dwarfs  or  open  bush  trees  are  very  use- 
ful either  for  private  establishments  or  market 
gardens.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
miniature  dwarfs  that  are  grown  on  Par.adise 
stocks.  Those  just  named  are  on  the  Crab  or 
free  stock,  and  are  merely  a  modification 
of  the  preceding  form,  but  with  the  stem 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  head  cf  the 
dwarf  bush  tree  starts  directly  above  the 
graft,  and  generally  consists  of  three  main 
branches;  therefore  any  grafts  that  have  thrown 
out  three  shoots  of  about  equal  strength  may 
thus  be  utilised,  and  if  cut  back  at  the  winter 
pruning  will  originate  from  six  to  nine  leading- 
shoots,  which  will  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
future  tree.  The  main  object  is  to  keep  the  centre 
of  the  bush  open.  No  more  leading  shoots  must 
be  allowed  to  grow  than  can  be  fully  exposed  to 
light  and  air.  They  may  be  planted  finally  as 
maidens  or  as  one-year-trained  trees.  The  usual 
distances  apart  are  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  Althoush 
m  gardens  great  care  is  sometimes  taken  to  tram 
these  bushes  with  hoops  and  stakes,  I  find  quite 
as  good  shaped  ones,  and  certainly  as  fruitful,  in 
market  gardens  where  they  are  merely  pruned 
into  the  desired  shape,  always  cutting  to  a  bud 
that  points  in  the  direction  required,  and  pinch- 
ing or  cutting  back  all  the  side  spray,  so  as  to 
form  a  mass  of  fruitful  spurs  from  base  to  sum- 
mit of  the  main  shoots.  They  generally  grow 
somewhat  erect  for  the  first  few  years,  but  the 
heavy  crops  which  they  bear  soon  bring  them 
down  until  the  outer  branches  assume  the  desired 
cup  shape,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  an  orchard 
of  this  kind  will  bear  is  almost  incredible  to 
those  who  may  not  have  seen  good  examples  in 
fa\our.able  situations.  Alternate  rows  of  bush 
trees  and  standards  or  half  standards  is  a  very 
good  mode  of  pl.anting  where  the  soil  under 
them  is  to  be  kept  cultivated,  as  the  trees  get  a 
more  equable  share  of  light  and  air  than  when 
all  the  heads  are  on  one  level. 

Pyramids.— These  are  useful,  as  they  re- 
quire ueitlier  stakes  nor  ties.  They  .are  orn.a- 
mental,  too,  .as  well  as  useful,  being  especi.ally 
suited  for  the  sides  of  w.alks,  and  if  planted  from 
12  ft.  to  lo  ft.  apart  their  produce  forms  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  fruit  store.  If  planted 
as  m.aiden  trees,  the  best  plan  is  to  let  them 
grow  without  cutting  them  down  too  hard, 
merely  shortening  the  leader  a  little  to  induce 
it  to  throw  out  stronger  shoots  from  the  base. 


When  the  leaves  have  fallen  the  following  autumn 
prune  it  down  to  about  lA  ft.  high,  and  shorten 
the  side  shoots  to  where  the  wood  is  firm, 
always  cutting  to  buds  that  point  in  tlie  direc- 
tion the  following  year's  shoot  should  talie.  Thus 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  tree,  any 
attention  needed  in  future  will  be  summer 
pinching,  which  if  carefully  done  will  greatly 
reduce  the  need  for  much  winter  pruning. 
Commence  by  stopping  .all  shoots  that  .appear 
to  be  monopolising  more  than  their  share  of 
s.ap,  as  very  much  of  the  success  of  trained  trees 
depends  on  the  maintaining  .an  equal  b.alance  of 
growth  in  all  parts.  The  leading  shoot  must  be 
kept  down  till  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  gets 
furnished,  but  under  favourable  circumstances 
the  leader  may  extend  from  1  ft.  to  1  ft.  S  in. 
per  year  until  the  desired  height  is  attained.  As 
pyramids  are  supposed  to  form  a  perfect  cone 
when  fully  grown,  the  height  .and  circumference 
at  the  base  must  be  proportional ;  but  nothing  is 
gained  by  having  very  tall  pvr.amids,  any 
extra  extension  of  top  being  at"  the  expense 
of  the  lower  br.anches ;  from  C  ft.  to  0  ft. 
is  high  enough  for  any  useful  purpose.  If 
it  be  desired  to  give  the  young  tree  a  perfect 
pyramid  form  at  once,  a  hoop  or  strong  wire 
must  be  run  round  it  for  fastening  the  lower 
tier  of  branches  to,  and  the  upper  tiers  must 
come  down  in  succession,  but  I  find  that  if  al- 
lowed to  grow  more  naturally  with  the  points 
inclining  upward,s,  the  balance  of  growth  is 
much  more  evenly  maintained,  and  as  soon  as  the 
trees  get  heavily  cropped  the  weight  of  fruit 
will  gradually  bring  back  the  shoots  to  their 
desired  place. 

Espaliers.— These    form   one  of  the   most 
useful  modes  of  growing  dwarf  Apple  trees,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  amateurs  with  limited  space, 
for   if   the  trees   are  worked  on  the  Paradise 
stock  they  may  be  kept  in  very  close  compass, 
and   many   kinds  may  be  grown  in  a   limited 
area.  As  a  rule  they  are  bought  in  from  the 
nurseries  with  three  or  four  tiers  of  branches 
already  started,  but  if  bought  in  and  planted 
as  maiden  trees,  the  leader  is  cut  down  to  with- 
in about  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  only  three 
shoots   are  permitted  to  grow— one   to  be  the 
leader,  and  one  on  each  side  to  form  the  lower 
tier   of   branches.    These    should  not    be   tied 
down   in   a   horizontal    position   at   first,   but 
should  be  brought  to  it  by  degrees.  The  follow- 
ing season  the  leader  must  be  cut  back  to  three 
or   four  buds   above   where   the    ne.vt   tier   of 
branches  is  to  be,  for  if  trained  to  a  wire  trellis 
the  horizontal  shoots  should  spring  a  little  be- 
low that  level.  The  wires  are  usually  9  in.  or 
1  ft.  apart;  therefore,  if  the  leader  is  cut  down 
to  the  next  wire  each  year,  the  trees  will  soon 
coyer  a  trellis,  for   about  five  or  six  tiers  in 
height  is   ample  for  any  purpose.   After  the 
tree  is  formed  its  future  management  will  con- 
sist principally  of  summer  pinching,  for  iu  this 
w.ay  Its  strength  may  be  more  refidily  equalised. 
Commence  by  piuchiug  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  tree  first,  so  that  by  leaving  a  larger  amount 
of  foliage  on  the   lowest  tiers  of  br.anches  they 
will  recover  the  bal.ance  of  growth,  which  from 
being  unfavourably  placed  they  may  h.ave  lost. 
A  decided  improvement  on  the  old  hcrizont.al 
espalier  is  th.at  of  planting  .at  closer  interv.alson 
dwarfing  stocks,  and  after  the  third  year   of 
training  in  horizontal  form  turning  the  points 
up  at  equal  distances  apart  and  tr.aining  erect, 
leaving  five  or  seven  shoots  to  each  tree.  The 
trellis  is  thus  quickly  covered.  The  shoots  are 
more  equalised  as  regards  strength,  and  on  the 
Par.adise  stock   they  require   very  little   prun- 
ing if  carefully  pinched  in  summer. 

Cordons.— These  h.ave  of  late  ye.ars  become 
popular,  more  especially  for  the  choicest  kinds 
of  Apples,  such  as   the  White  Calville  and  the 
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Lady  Apple,  or  any  that  require  a  little  extra 
•warmth  to  hririg  them  to  perfection.  I  have 
lately  seen  very  tine  example.s  of  this  mode  of 
training  at  Barham  Court,  where  every  foot  of 
bare  wall  is  thus 
utilised,  and  at  the 
foot  of  I'each  walls 
a  double  cordon  is 
planted  in  front  of 
the  I'each  trees  and 
trained  right  and 
left  about  1  ft.  from 
the  wall  on  a  strong 
galvanised  wire. 
They  are  easil}'  pro- 
tected in  spring,  and 
the  heat  radiated 
from  the  wall  great- 
ly helps  them.  These 
do  well  on  low  ter- 
race walls  with  a 
southern  aspect,  or 
even  upon  a  boarded 
fence,  but  it  is  as  an 
edging  to  the  fruit 
tree  quarters  that 
cordons  are  mostly 
grown.  The  single 
cordon  is  simply 
■one  shoot  from  the 
bud  or  graft.  The 
usual  plan  is  to 
plant  maiden  trees 
and  cut  them  down 
quite  close  to  or  just 
below  the  height  re- 
quired for  the  trel- 
lis ;  during  the  first 
season  one  leading 
shoot  is  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked,  the 
rest  of  the  shoots  be- 
ing pinched  moder- 
ately close  to  form 
spurs.  The  leader  is 
cut  back  to  tho- 
roughly ripened 
wood  the  following 
autumn,  and  tied 
down  to  the  horizon- 
tal wire.  The  follow- 
ing summer  the  lead- 
er is  tied  down  as  it 
extends,  and  the 
shoots  that  spring 
erect  are  pinched  to 
live  or  six  leaves, 
the  spurs  being  shor- 
tened or  thinned  out 
at  the  winter  prun- 
ing. When  the  leader 
meet  s  the  stem  of  the 
nextcordon  it  is  stop- 
ped, and  a  continu- 
ous wreath  of  fruit- 
ing spurs  is  thus 
maintained  from  end 
to  end  of  the  line 
simply  by  pinching 
the  shoots  in  sum- 
mer, twice  thinning 
and  shortening  the 
spurs,  and  securely 
tying  in  winter.  A 
little  fresh  mulch- 
ing put  on  at  mid- 
summer to  keep  the 

surface  roots  supplied  with  food  and  from  suffer- 
ing from  drought  is  aU  they  require  to  keep  them 
in£nod  condition  for  many  years. 

The  double  cordon.— This   is  treated   in 
every  respect  like  the  sing's  cordon  ;  only  two 


shoots  ,are  retained  and  trained  right  and  left 
until  they  meet  the  points  of  the  next  cordon. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
system,  for,  looking  at  the  fine  wreatus  of  high- 


I'lan  of  a  Fruit  Garden.    (Designed  by  Mons.  Ch.  Baltet). 

AA,  orchard  ;  B,  forcing  houses  ;  C,  early  fruit  liouses  ;  D,  fruit  tree  nursery  ;  E,  F,  fruit  rooms,  sheds,  Ac. ;  GG,  espalier 
Pears;  H,  Vines  on  trellis;  I,  .\pples  trained  in  goblet  fomi ;  I>.  pyramid  Fears;  M,  standard  Apricots  with  Goose- 
berries beneath;  N,  standard  Peaches  with  Strawberries  beneath;  O,  st.andarJ  Cherries  and  Raspberries  ;  P,  stand,ard 
Plums  and  Cunaut  bushes. 

coloured  fruit  of  Emperor  Alexander,  Cox's 
I'omona,  Cox's  Orange  l'ippin,and  similar  sorts, 
or  the  gigantic  specimens  of  Belle  Dubois  or 
Warner's  King  and  Stone's  Apple,  the  wonder 
is  that  cordons  are  not  much  more  largely  used 


than  they  are.  AVhen  it  is  desirable  to  have 
some  fine  specimens  hang  as  long  as  possible  on 
the  trees,  the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to 
put  a  little  extra  litter  under  them,  on  which  if 
they  fall  they  are  not 
injured. 

Apples  for 
walls. — In  addition 
to  horizontal  cordons 
that  .are  so  useful  for 
covering  low  walls 
or  bare  spaces  below 
Beaches  and  other 
choice  fruits,  walls 
may  be  quickly 
covered  with  them 
trained  obliquely  the 
same  as  Bears,  and 
1  have  no  doubt  they 
would  be  more  useful 
in  northern  counties 
than  they  are  in  the 
south,  where  most 
kinds  of  Apple* 
reach  perfection  ob 
open  standards. 
W'  hen,  however,  one 
finds  the  difference 
in  value  between 
good  and  bad  fruit 
in  the  market,  it  is 
quite  worth  con- 
sidering whether  or 
not  our  choicesS 
Apples  shoHld  not 
be  afforded  in  some 
cases  a  wall,  for  as 
long  as  we  give 
them  secondary  posi- 
tions and  treatment 
we  shall  only  get 
secondary  results. 
To  get  walls  entirely 
covered  with  Ap- 
ples I  should  prefer 
oblique  cordons  or 
young  maiden  trees 
planted  lA  ft.  apart, 
and  trained  to  wires 
fastened  to  the  wali 
in  the  desired  form. 
It  would  not  take  a 
great  extent  of  w.all 
to  furnish  a  certain 
supply  of  the  choic- 
est Apples  for  a 
private  family,  and 
when  we  consider 
the  length  of  time 
they  are  available 
for  dessert,  and 
the  very  meagre 
results  that  too  fre- 
quently attend  wall 
tree  culture  in 
the  ca3e  of  other 
fruit,  we  are  led  t'> 
wonder  why  the 
choice  kinds  of  Ap- 
ples are  not,  .is  has 
just  been  hinted, 
more  largely  utilised 
for  wall  trees,  as  a 
really  good  Apple- 
is  worth  more  on  an< 
average  than  a  good' 
Beach  or  Apricot. 
Apples  as  pot  trees.— It  may  seem  use- 
less to  grow  Apples  as  pot  trees  in  a  country 
where,  at  the  present  time.  Apples  are  lying  lu 
heaps  as  if  thev  would  never  be  consumed  ;  yet 
they  are  so  grown  in  quantity  and  repay  good. 
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culture  ■with  a  greater  certainty  than  ahnost  any 
fruit  cultivated  now-a-days  in  gardens,  for  there 
is  always  a  demand  iu  Oovent  Garden  for  the 
choicest  samples  procurable,  even  when  iudiffe- 
rent  fruits  are  a  drug  iu  the  market.  For  growing 
in  pots  nothing  beats  dwarf  pyramids  on  the 
Paradise  stock  ;  these  potted  in  12-in.  pots,  care- 
fully pinched  in,  and  top-dressed  annually  will 
yield  enormous  crops  of  the  finest  fruits,  and  of 
sorts  that  cannot  be  got  to  high  perfection 
by  any  other  means.  The  white  C'alville  and 
other  tender  skinned  Apples  that  are  nearly 
transparent  when  ripe  will  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion of  glass  in  some  form  or  other,  and  a  few 
well  established  trees  plunged  in  the  orchard 
house  and  carefully  tended  will  be  found  to  yield 
a  valuable  addition  to  midwinter  desserts.  Now 
is  the  time  to  procure  dwarf  trees  that  have  been 
carefully  pinched  in  the  nursery  ;  pot  them  in 
good  stiff  loam,  and  plunge  them  in  a  bed  of 
leaves ;  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
fruit  the  first  season,  and  all  strong  shoots 
should  be  carefully  pinched,  but  the  following 
spring  they  may  be  removed  to  the  orchard 
house,  and  take  their  place  with  otlier  hearing 
trees.  Top  dressing,  pinching,  and  above  all  a 
regular  supply  of  liquid  food  constitute  tlie 
main  elements  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
Apples  under  glass.  James  Geoom. 


A  FRENCH  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

As  this  is  generally  the  season  for  forming 
orchards  and  carrying  out  planting  in  all  ways, 
a  hint  or  two  on  such  subjects  may  probably  be 
gleaned  from  the  accompanying  plan  of  a  fruit 
garden  in  France,  designed  by  M.  Baltet,  the 
well-known  pomologist :  The  ground  slopes  na- 
turally to  the  river,  a  valuable  adjunct  to  a  fruit 
garden  ;  a  fruit  tree  hedge  encircles  the  orchard 
department,  strictly  so-called,  and  high  walls 
the  other  part  of  the  garden.  The  walls  are 
furnished  with  Peaches  and  Apricots  on  the 
south  aspect.  Vines  on  the  west.  Peaches  on  the 
east,  and  Pears  on  the  north.  The  walks  are 
skirted  by  Pears  in  pyramids,  fan-trained  espa- 
liers, and  cordons.  Quinces,  Medlars,  Nuts,  and 
miscellaneous  fruit  occupy  the  river  boundary. 
A  fruit  garden  of  this  kind  possesses  many  fea- 
tures worthy  of  imitation  in  this  country,  though, 
of  course,  the  climate  does  not  admit  of  Peaches 
and  Apricots  being  grown  as  standards  or  Vines 
away  from  walls. 


hurst  compound,  or  soft  soap  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  ounces  to  the  gallon  o£  soft  water,  tho- 
roughly wash  the  rods,  working  it  well  into  every 
crevice,  and  if  this  could  be  repeated  on  some  wet 
day,  when  men  could  not  work  outside,  very  few 
insects  would  be  found  to  survive  after  such  treat- 
ment. If  the  woodwork  could  not  be  painted  it 
slioulil  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Vines, 
and  tlie  walls  should  be  thoroughly  washed  w-ith 
hot  lime.  If  the  borders  are  inside  remove  2  in. 
of  the  surface  soil  and  replace  it  with  fresh 
loam  and  manure  in  equal  proportions  with 
an  addition  of  a  few  ^-in.  bones,  should  the  border 
be  outside,  of  course  it  will  be  quite  as  necessarj- 
to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  Jioor  of  the  house.  I 
also  treat  I'each  trees  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
greater  care  is  necessary  in  using  the  brush,  and 
the  Gishurst  or  soft  soap  should  not  be  so  strong 
as  that  recommended  for  the  Vines.  Where  Vines 
are  infested  with  mealy  bug,  and  having  been 
treated  as  advised,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  them  through  the  season,  de- 
stroying the  bug  as  fast  as  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  thus  preventing  its  getting  into  the 
bunches.  EoBT.  D.  LONG. 


OUT-DOOK   GRAPES. 


PR  EPA  RING  VINES  FOR  FORCING. 
Is  cleaning  and  preparing  Vines  for  forcing  it  is 
the  usual  practice  of  many  to  strip  off  a  large 
quantity  of  loose  bark  from  the  rods,  and  some- 
times to  scrape  them  over  with  a  knife,  so  that  they 
have  more  the  appearance  of  so  many  walking- 
sticks  than  living  Vines.  Having  undergone  this 
process,  they  are  generally  painted  over  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  soot,  lime,  Tobacco  juice,  and 
soft  soap,  and  a  little  clay  or  cow  manure  is  added 
to  make  it  stick.  This  cleaning  and  dressing  is  in- 
tended to  destroy  any  insects  or  their  eggs  which 
may  be  on  the  Vine?:.  The  removal  of  the  bark 
would  doubtless  prove  effectual  in  destroying 
many,  but  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  Vines.  Such 
a  remedy  would  therefore  possiblj'  prove  as  bad 
or  worse  than  even  the  presence  of  the  insects 
themselves.  In  cases  where  Vines  have  been  badly 
infested  with  mealy  bug  and  treated  as  above,  I 
have  noticed  that  as  soon  as  a  brisk  heat  has  been 
applied  to  the  house,  the  bugs  have  emerged  from 
parts  that  escaped  the  eye  of  the  operator  at  the 
time  of  cleaning,  and  appeared  thankful  for  the 
shelter  they  had  received  underneath  the  dress- 
ing through  the  cold  weather. 

Having  been  troubled  with  mealy  bug  on  Vines 
to  a  considerable  extent,  I  found  it  far  the  best 
plan  not  to  remove  the  bark,  but  to  take  a  medium- 
sized  painter's  brush  and,  with  a  mixture  of  Gis- 1 


In  a  village  in  Huntingdonshire,  I  noticed  a  few- 
days  ago  that  nearly  everj-  house  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street  was  furnished  with  a  Vine  bearing 
either  black  or  white  Grapes,  the  bunches  being 
both  fine  and  numerous  and  pretty  well  ripened. 
Many  of  them  must  have  weighed  upwards  of 
1  lb.,  and  everyone  of  them  which  the  Vines  had 
put  forth  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  doubtless 
they  would  have  been  liner.  The  public  road  or 
street  came  within  a  couple  of  feet  or  in  some  cases 
less  of  the  walls  of  the  houses,  so  there  could  have 
been  little  or  no  border,  and  the  roots  had  doubtless 
gone  into  and  under  the  broken  stones  which  formed 
the  roadway.  Here  the  roots  would  find  moisture,  and 
also  warmth,  as  the  sun  would  strike  with  con- 
siderable power  upon  the  south  side  of  the  white 
roadway,  and  the  reflected  heat  would  help  both 
to  ripen  the  fruit  and  the  wood  ;  the  latter,  though 
not  strong,  looked  hard  and  brown.  I  am  convinced 
means  might  be  found  if  the  south  walls  were 
made  the  most  of  to  supply  ourselves  with  good 
home-grown  Grapes — at  least  good  enough  for 
wine  making. — E.  HOBDAT. 

Out-door  Grapes  are  exceptionally  good 

this  season.  I  have  lately  seen  crops  in  this  locality 
that  are  quite  equal  to  the  average   of   what   are 
called  cool  liouse  Grapes ;  in  fact  they  are  far  less 
liable  to  mildew  and  insect  pests  on  open  walls 
than  in  cold  houses.  On  a  souib  aspect,  the  follow- 
ing sorts  were  in  excellent  condition,  viz.,  Royal 
Muscadine,     Foster's    Seedling,    and     Buckland 
Sweetwater,  with  bunches   many  of  them  over   1 
lb.  Black    Hamburgh    and    Esperione    were   the 
best    black    Grapes,   but   if    I    only    grew     one 
sort   I    would  select    the   Royal    Muscadine    for 
certainty    of     cropping    and    exquisite     flavour. 
Foster's  Seedling  is  quite  at   home  out-of-doors  ' 
having    the    finest   bunches    of    all,    but    it    is 
not   so   early  as    Royal    Muscadine,   and  conse- 
quently liable  to  suffer  when  winter  sets  in  early. 
The  early  part  of  this  season   was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  but  the  latter  part  has  been  cold  and 
cheerless.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  cultivation  of 
out-door  Grapes  ;  any  one  with  a  few  spare  feet  of 
wall  with  a  south  aspect  may  count  with  more 
certainty  on  having  a  crop  of  eatable  fruit,  pro- 
vided   he    has    a  border  of    good    kitchen    gar- 
den soil,  tlian  if  he  grew  Peaches  or  Apricots.  For 
low   walls   the   Vines    should  be   grown  on   the 
long-rod  system,  that  is,  running  up  young  rods 
from  the  base  every  year,  and  cutting  away  those 
that  have  fruited,  as  is   done  with  Raspberries  ; 
for  high  walls  they  must  be  either  spurred  in  or 
trained  in  tiers  in  the  long-rod  style.  This  way  of 
training  undoubtedly  produces  the  finest  bunches 
and  the  most  prolific  show  of  them,  but  to  have 
good   sized  berries  and  bunches   they  must  both 
be  carefully  thinned,  and  the  shoots  stopped  and 
regulated    the    same    as    those    under    glass. — 
J.  Groom,  Linton,  \ 


LATE  BLOOMING  FRUIT. 
Would  you  kindly  name  for  me  a  few  of  the 
kinds  of  Apples  that  bloom  late  ?  My  object  is,  of 
course,  to  select  those  most  likely  to  escape 
spring  frosts.  From  the  same  point  of  view,  is 
there  any  practical  difference  in  the  blossoming 
time  of  Plums  to  influence  a  choice  1  Would  the 
tall  Lombardy  Poplar  make  a  good  screen  from 
north-easterly  winds  1  or  is  it  likely  to  shelter  in- 
sect foes  ?~  I'TEtJS. 

[The  latest  flowering  Apple  I  have  yet  met  with 
is  Court  Pendu  Plat,  commonly  called  the  Wise 
Apple,  from  its  flowers  not  expanding  until  quite 
the  end  of  May,  or  sometimes  early  in  June.  It 
is  an  abundant  cropper  and  good  table  or  cook- 
ing Apple,  keeping  well  until  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Graham's  Russet  is  a  good  late  flowering 
kitchen  Apple,  and  when  in  flower  is  very  beauti- 
ful, having  very  large  blooms.  These,  too,  are  the 
latest  sorts  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  added  as  tolerably  late  and  good 
bearers,  viz.,  Northern  Greening,  Norfolk  Beefing, 
and  the  Wellington  for  kitchen  ;  and  for  des- 
sert, Sturmer  Pippin,  Golden  Knob  or  Rus- 
set, and  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  I  may  add  that 
some  of  the  earliest  flowering  Apples,  such  as  the 
Codlins,  are  quite  as  prolific  as  any  sorts  we  have  ; 
tlierefore  I  do  not  always  charge  our  losses  to 
spring  frosts.  Plums  are  noted  for  their  precocity 
in  the  way  of  flowering,  but  they  withstand  a 
great  amount  of  cold  if  dry;  in  fact,  Plums 
frequently  set  best  when  cold  drj-  weather  pre- 
vails during  their  flowering  time,  and  1  do  not 
think  there  are  any  sorts  sufficiently  late  in 
flowering  to  make  any  practical  difference  as  re- 
gards their  cropping  properties.  The  best  sorts  in 
that  respect  are  Rivers'  Early  Proliflc,  The  Czar, 
Early  or  New  Orleans,  Victoria  or  Dauphin,  Dia- 
mond, Pond's  Seedling,  Belle  de  Septembre,  and 
Grand  Did^e.  Tall  Lombardy  Poplars  will  afford 
shelter  about  as  quickly  as  any  trees  grown,  but  I 
would  supplement  them  with  Spanish  Chestnuts 
or  some  Scotch  Firs,  for  the  Poplars  are  liable  to 
break  if  exposed  to  heavy  gales  of  wind.  If  a  belt 
of  Chestnut  is  planted,  a  few  may  grow  into  tall 
trees,  and  the  rest  may  be  cut  as  underwood, 
one-half  of  the  belt  being  cut  down  and  the  other 
half  left  to  get  up  to  a  good  height  to  form 
shelter,  so  that  there  would  always  be  a  break  to 
the  wind.  I'hcy  make  excellent  Hop  poles,  or  for 
park  fencing  when  split  and  peeled,  and  they  do 
not  encourage  insect  pests. — J.  Groom,  Linton.~\ 


ORCHARD  HOUSE  TREES. 
Will  some  experienced  grower  of  these  in  pots  kindly 
name  a  few  of  the  best  sorts  of  Apricots,  Figs,  Plums, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines?  also  the  best  six  Grapes  for  a 
late  Vinery  ?— G.  R. 

[It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  are  the  best  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  for  orchard-house  culture,  as  some 
sorts  succeed  better  in  certain  localities  than  in 
others.  The  following,  however,  will  in  most  cases 
be  found  suitable  for  the  purpose,  viz.,  Apricots  : 
Moor    I'ark,   early   Moor    Park,  a  kind  of  good 
quality,  and  considerably  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
Moor  Park ;   Hemskirk,  Large  Early,  Kaisha,  and 
St.  Ambroise.  Figs  :  Lee's  Perpetual,  Castle  Ken- 
nedy, Carrington,  White   Marseilles,  Black  Bour- 
jassotte,  Grizzly  Bom'jassotte.  Plums  :  Green  Gage, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson,  Washington,  Reine 
Claude    Violette,    and    Kirke's    Plum.    Peaches : 
Dr.    Hogg,  one    of    the    largest    early  varieties, 
and    of    excellent    quality;     Acton    Scot,    fruit 
small,     but     bears     freely,     and     excellent    in 
quality:     Crawford's     Early,    very    large,    with 
yellow  flesh  ;  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  and  Grosse 
Mignonne.  The    best  late    sorts    are    Barrington 
and  Late  Admirable.  Among  newer  or  less  known 
kinds  are   Dymond,   very   handsome   and   good ; 
Prince  of  Wales,  very  large,  rich  and  fine  ;  Princess 
of   Wales,   excellent  in  quality,  and   very  hand- 
some ;  Sea  Eagle,  large  and  well  flavoured  ;  Hale's 
Early,   a   good   American   variety ;    and   Stirling 
Castle,  one  of  the   best  for  forcing.   Nectarines : 
Elruge,  Imperatrice,  Lord  Napier,  Hunt's  Tawny, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Rivers'  Orange.  As  regards 
the  best  sis  varieties  of  Grapes  for  a  late  Vinery 
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if  all  are  desired  to  be  black  sorts,  the  following 
may  be  recommended,  and  they  are  placed  ac- 
cording to  their  supposed  value  as  long  keeping 
kinds,  viz..  Lady  Pownes'  lilack.  Black  Alicante, 
Mrs.  rince's  Black,  Gros  Colmar,  West's  St. 
Peters,  and  Venn's  Black.  The  best  late  white 
sorts  are  Trebbiano,  Calabrian  Baisin,  or,  best  of 
all,  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  But  it  is  hardly  advis- 
able to  plant  this  along  with  other  late  sorts,  as  it 
requires  peculiar  treatment  and  succeeds  best  in 
a  liouse  by  itself.  Gros  Colmar  is  an  exceedingly 
handsome  variety,  and  one  which  produces  large 
berries  and  bunches  of  enormous  size,  which  hang 
very  late  if  desired,  and  is,  on  that  account,  well 
worth  growing,  although  in  quality  it  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  first  rate.— P.  G.] 


EOOTS  TOO  DEEPLY  COVERED. 
Mr.  Mackie's  remarks  on  root  lifting  (p. 


m) 


contain  very  timely  and  good  advice,  for  at  this 
season  many  will  be  starting  to  root  prune,  and 
will  follow  out  the  instructions  faithfully  of  open- 
ing a  trench  all  round  and  cutting  both  top  and 
bottom  roots  oS.  instead  of  carefully  lifting  and 
laying  them  in  nearer  the  surface.  If  roots  are 
buried  out  of  the  reach  of  solar  warmth,  either  at 
planting  time  or  by  means  of  over  top-dressings, 
no  amount  of  attention  afterwards  will  make  the 
tree  fruitful ;  but  why  not  avoid  this  by  planting 
so  that  the  roots  may  finally  settle  just  below  the 
surface  ?  Carefully  rake  oS  accumulations  of  ex- 
hausted top-dressings,  and  never  dig   the  alleys 
near  fruit  tree  walls  or  trellises.  Trees  planted  on 
soil   that   has  been  trenched  should  be  raised  a 
little  above  the  level  at  which  they  are  to  stand 
when  the  land  gets  consolidated.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  large  mounds  ;  on  the  contrarj',  they 
should  be  just  sufficiently  elevated  to  keep  them 
from  sinking  below  the  part  whereas  a  stockthey 
were  fijst  grafted  or  budded ;  and  with  wall  trees 
or  espaliers  at  least  3  ft.  in  width  of  soil  should 
bo  left  wholly  undisturbed  for  the  roots.  In  dig- 
ging borders  the  common  practice  is  to  work  the 
soil  uphill  towards  the  wall,  and  if  only  a  little  addi- 
tion is  made  to  its  depth  over  the  roots  every  time 
it  is  manured,  dug,  or  top-dressed,  it  does  not  take 
many   years  before  the  tree  becomes  unfruitful 
through  the  roots  getting  buried  too  deeply.  Then 
the  root-pruner's  work  begins.  I  have  frequently 
lifted,  or  rather  destroyed,  unfruitful  Pear  trees, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  their  barreimess  arose 
from   the   roots   being   too  deeply  buried.  When 
trees  have  been  top-dressed  during  the  summer, 
the  exhau.sted  material  should  be  lightly  raked  off 
with  the  fallen  leaves  now",  and  buried  in  the  open 
vegetable  quarters  now  being  trenched.  Even  if 
trees  are  planted  carefully  at  first  constant  care 
is  needed  to  keep  them  from  getting  buried  too 
deeply,  as  in  that  case  root  lifting  or  root  prun- 
ing is  the  only  remedy.  J.  Groom. 
Zinton. 


Training  ■wall  trees. — The  falling  leaves 
tell  us  the  time  is  approaching  for  going  through 
the  routine  of  pruning  and  nailing  or  tying  again. 
And  as  the  spring  always  brings  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  work,  I  always  like  to  get  as  much 
of  this  work  done  before  Christmas  as  possible.  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to 
which  is  the  best  system  of  training,  whether 
fan,  horizontal,  palmetto,  which  is  a  comliina- 
tion  of  the  latter,  and  vertical  or  any  other; 
doubtless  all  are  good  if  rightly  managed.  But 
what  I  wish  more  especially  to  notice  as  being 
seasonable  now  is  the  way  in  which  the  branches 
are  crowded  together  in  many  gardens  where  fan 
training  is  adopted.  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  the 
debility  and  weakness  observable  in  many  trees 
is,  if  not  due  to  over-crowding,  at  least  aggravated 
by  it.  The  leaves  of  wall  trees  should  not  quite 
meet  between  the  branches,  or  at  any  rate  they 
should  not  overlap  each  other  if  the  wood  is  to 
be  well  ripened  and  the  foliage  strong  and 
healthy.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed  it  is  hardly 
desirable,  to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  line 
as  to  the  distance  the  branches  should  be  trained 
from  each  other,  as  the  vigour  of  different  fniit 


trees  varies,  but  18  in.  will  not  be  too  much  for 
Pear  trees  trained  horizontally,  especially  if  the 
trees  are  expected  to  be  long  lived.  Some  arches 
will  in  most  cases  do  for  Peaches  and  Morello 
Cherries.  Early  fruiting  Cherries  should  liave  as 
much  space  as  Pears.  The  main  branches  of  Plums 
and  Apricots  if  worked  upon  the  mixed  system  of 
natural  and  artificial  spurs,  lay  inginayoungbranch 
where  there  is  space,  should  be  trained  a  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other,  at  least  from  1 5  in.  to 
18  in.  apart  The  more  space  the  tree  is  expected 
to  cover,  the  wider  apart  should  the  branches  be 
trained  if  the  centre  of  the  tree  is  to  continue 
fertile.  Old  trees  that  are  full  of  weakly  wood 
might,  by  thinning  and  rearranging,  be  improved 
in  health,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  down  be- 
fore the  cold  weather  sets  in  is  a  good  time  to  set 
about  the  work.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  by  the 
appearance  of  the  wood  now  the  trees  are  full  of 
promise  for  next  year. — E.  HoBDAT. 

A  fe-W  good  Pears.— Our  best  Pcpt ember 
Pear  is  doubtless  Fondante  d'Automne,  a  very 
hardy  kind ;  on  west  walls  here  it  has  borne  fine 
crops  for  nine  years  in  succession.  It  is  no  giant 
in  size,  but  a  very  prince  among  September  Pears 
as  regards  flavour.  Beurre  Hardy  is  'also  good,  a 
fine  bearer,  and  very  hardy.  Its  only  fault  is  being 
slightly  gritty.  This  variety  grows  here  freely  on  a 
standard.  This  month  (October)  the  good  old 
Marie  Louise  is  fairly  beaten  by  Thompson's,  of 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  but  few,  the  trees 
being  young.  It  is  the  most  delicious  of  all  Pears 
I  ever  tasted,  excepting  Seckle  and  Passe  Colmar, 
grown  in  the  sunny  south.  I  shall  certainly  in- 
crease my  stock  of  this  variety.  The  manner  in 
which  Pears  behave  in  different  localities  is  some- 
what singular.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection,  when 
at  dear  old  Chiswick,  of  noticing  BeuiTc  d'Arem- 
berg  quite  devoid  of  all  good  qualities,  while  at 
Arundel  it  vras  really  good  and  most  refreshing, 
although  almost  without  aroma.  Again,  that  fine 
looking  Pear,  Flemish  Beauty,  was  really  passable 
at  Chiswick,  while  at  Arundel  it  is  simply  worth- 
less. While  speaking  of  Pe.ars,  I  may  note  that 
Glou  Morceau,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Catillac  (the 
latter  the  best  of  baking  Pears)  are  all  exception- 
ally large  this  year  and  free  from  speck  or 
blemish;  in  fact,  the  year  1881  will  be  remembered 
here  as  one  of  the  best  fruit  years  on  record. — R. 
Gilbert,  BnrgMey. 

Standard  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
trees. — It  is  strange  that  nurserymen  do  not 
offer  these  for  sale  ;  they  are  easily  formed  and 
very  ornamental,  as  well  as  useful.  The  most  con- 
venient length  of  stem  is  some  18  in.  or  2  ft.,  and 
the  heads  should  be  kept  in  compact  and  suitable 
form,  by  judicious  summer  stopping  and  pruning, 
so  that  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  heads  m.ay  be 
readily  covered  with  lace  or  netting  to  preserve 
the  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  birds  and  insects ; 
by  this  means,  too,  it  may  be  kept  until  late 
in  the  season.  To  still  further  secure  this 
desideratum,  as  regards  Currants  at  least,  a 
portion  of  such  trees  may  be  kept  in  pots  plunged 
in  the  open  soil,  and  removed  into  a  cool  orchard 
house  or  similar  structure  about  the  beginning  of 
October ;  fruit  may  there,  if  desired,  be  kept  in  good 
condition  until  near  Christmas.  As  regards  the 
most  suitable  sorts  for  the  purpose,  there  are 
possibly  none  better  than  the  red  and  white 
Dutch;  but  the  following  varieties  are  larger  in 
bunch  and  beiTy  if  somewhat  less  sweet,  viz.. 
Champagne,  pale  red;  Haughton  Castle,  red  ;  In- 
vincible, red ;  Knight's  Large  Bed ;  Mammoth, 
red;  and  Wilmot's  White  Grape  Currant.  With 
regard  to  Gooseberries,  the  Bed  Wairington  will 
no  doubt  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose.— P.  G. 

The  Cockle  Pippin  Apple.— Permit  me 
to  add  my  praises  to  those  of  Mr.  Eoberts  in 
favour  of  this  Apple.  In  one  situation  I  grew 
quantities  of  it,  and  it  was  equally  esteemed  for 
culinary  piirposes  and  dessert.  The  trees  were 
standards  of  considerable  age  and  size,  and  never 
missed  a  crop.  The  King  of  the  Pippins  was  our 
next  most  popular  Apple.  Hut  soil  and  site  alter 
cases,  and  neither  have  ever  prospered  so  well 
with  me  since. — D.  T.  Fisii. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

THE     CHINESE     YAM. 
(DIOSCOREA  BATATAS.) 

Tins  esculent,  although  not  much  grown,  is  a 
useful  winter  vegetable.  Its  greatest  merit  is  per- 
haps its  excellent  keeping  qualities,  as,  like  most 
other  deep-rooting  subjects,  it  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  five  or  six  months  if  the  crop  is  well 
matured.  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  direct 
attention  to  it  now,  as  the  winter  season  offers  a 
good  opportunity  to  prepare  ground  for  its  recep- 
tion in  spring,  for  if  not  well  prepared  the  roots 
cannot  be  grown  to  a  suitable  size.  It  is  useless  to 
expect  to  grow  them  well  in  soil  less  than  2J  ft. 
deep,  and  it  should  be  as  rich  at  the  bottom  as  at 
the  top.  In  order  to  ensure  its  being  so  the  ground 
must  be  trenched  to  the  required  depth,  and  some 
thoroughly  rotten  manure  mixed  with  the  soil  at 
various  depths.  Themajorityof  the rootletsare  per- 
haps near  the  surface  when  the  plants  first  com- 
mence to  grow,  but  as  the  roots  get  downwards 
they  send  out  at  numerous  points  fresh  fibres,  and 
unless  these  have  a  rich  open  soil  upon  which  to 
feed  the  crop  will  be  small.  In  a  heavy  soil  I  find 
coal  ashes  and  leaf  soil  a  capital  compost  to  mix 
■with  the  staple  as  well  as  the  manure.  In  very  light 
soils  the  addition  of  loam  with  the  manure  instead 
of  coal  ashes  and  leaf  soil  would  be  beneficial. 
The  extent  of  ground  to  be  prepared  must  depend 
upon  the  consumption.  In  my  own  case  I  trench 
up  a  bed  4  ft.  wide ;  this  "holds  tliree  rows  of 
plants.  After  growing  them  on  one  spot  for  three 
or  four  years,  I  change  the  bed  to  another  part  of 
the  garden.  I  do  this  less  often  than  I  should  do, 
as  ours  is  a  stubborn,  heavy  subsoil,  and  the 
labour  of  preparing  a  piece  of  ground  for  this 
plant  in  such  a  soil  is  considerable. 

Selection  of  the  plants.— This  .=houldtake 

place  in  November,  when  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
lifted.  As  the  roots  are  taken  out  of  the  ground 
about  i  in.  of  the  top  should  be  cut  of,  and  these 
should  be  stored  in  some  dry  soil  out  of  the  reach 
of  frost  till  planting  time  arrives.  These  tops  form 
plants  for  another  year.  Where  plants  are  scarce 
the  whole  root  may  be  cut  into  4-in.  lengths,  and 
I  find  it  better  to  cut  them  up  in  the  autumn 
than  at  planting  time,  as  they  start  into  growth 
quicker  ;  sets  so  obtained  are  not,  however,  equal 
to  crowns  formed  near  the  surface. 

Planting. — Before  planting  fork  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed,  and  rake  it  down  rather  fine. 
Put  the  first  row  in  the  centre,  and  one  row  on 
each  side  15  in.  from  the  centre.  The  sets  .should 
be  put  in  with  a  dibber,  and  should  be  12  in. 
apart  in  the  rows,  keeping  the  crowns  just  under 
tfie  surface.  The  first  week  in  April  is  early 
enough  to  plant  the  sets,  as  if  planted  earlier  the 
young  growth  is  liable  to  be  cut  down  by  May 
frosts.  The  roots  are  supposed  to  be  injured  by 
frost,  but  we  have  had  them  in  the  ground  for 
several  winters  without  their  sustaining  any  harm. 

Summer  management. — As  soon  as  the 
young  growths  get  a  few  inches  out  of  the  ground 
they  require  some  support,  as  the  plants  arc  deci- 
dedly trailing,  and  if  they  then  have  nothing  to 
which  they  can  attach  themselves  they  will  over- 
run each  other,  thereby  impeding  the  progress  of 
the  roots.  This  I  have  proved  from  experience, 
and  therefore  we  use  neat  stakes  for  supports 
about  5  ft.  out  of  the  ground  which  answer  ad- 
mirably. Ordinary  Pea  sticks  would,  however, 
doubtless  answer  equally  well.  If  a  long  period  of 
dry  weather  occurs  early  in  summer  the  plants 
will  be  benefited  by  copious  waterings  about 
twice  a  week.  No  insects  or  slugs  seem  to  trouble 
them,  but  if  well  watered  they  like  a  hot  tropical 
summer.  The  beds  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
or  they  will  rob  the  surface  roots  of  moisture  and 
other  nourishment.  Ihe  growth  requires  no  train- 
ing, as  it  takes  to  the  supports  readily. 

Lifting  the  crop.— This  should  take  place 
about  the  second  week  in  November.  Take  out  a 
trench  3  ft.  deep  and  2  ft.  wide  at  one  end  of  the 
bed  and  carry  it  to  the  other  end.  In  getting  tho 
long  roots  out  of  the  ground  the  greatest  possible 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  broken  in 
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pieces,  for  they  are  about  as  brittle  as  glass.  Each 
root  must  be  searched  for  separately  by  com- 
mencing to  remove  the  soil  from  the  surface 
and  working  downwards  ;  any  attempt  to  pull 
them  out  by  force  will  be  sure  to  snap  them 
asunder.  In  a  good  soil  and  in  a  favourable  sea- 
son the  largest  roots  will  go  down  to  a  depth  of 
3  ft.,  and  unless  the  soil  is  removed  the  whole 
depth  they  cannot  be  got  out  without  breakage. 

Storing  tlie  crop. — As  soon  as  all  the  roots 
are  out  of  the  ground,  cut  off  the  crowns,  as  before 
advised,  i  in.  long,  and  place  them  together  with 
their  tops  just  under  the  surface  in  a  flower-pot 
filled  with  dry  soil.  Then  set  the  pot  in  a  dry 
cellar  or  other  place  free  from  damp  or  frost.  The 
roots  for  consumption  must  have  all  the  earth 
rubbed  off  them,  and  then  they  may  be  placed  in 
the  store  in  which  other  roots  are  placed.  Before 
being  sent  to  the  kitchen  they  should  be  well 
washed.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  out  of  the  ground 
the  beds  should  be  prepared  again  for  nest  season 
by  giving  a  liberal  supply  of  rotten  manure,  and 
again  stirring  up  the  soil  to  a  good  depth  to  ex- 
pose it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the 
winter  frosts.  J.  C.  C.  Clarke. 


The  Celery ]crop. — I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  this  crop  so  fine  and  free  from  disease  for_ 
manyyears  as  it  is  at  present,  I  have  seen  no  traces 
of  the  Celery  fly,  and,  favoured  by  moist  showery 
weather,  what  we  call  our  late  crops  are  finer 
than  our  earliest  have  often  been  in  years  wlien 
the  foliage  has  been  injured.  Our  trenches  are 
dug  out  one  spit  deep,  and  dressed  with  the 
rottenest  manure  procurable.  We  make  the 
trenches  2  ft.  wide,  to  hold  two  rows  of  plants, 
with  3-ft.  spaces  between.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
boxes  in  March,  and  the  J'oung  plants  are  pricked 
out  under  glass  in  April,  in  about  3  in.  of  rich 
soil  laid  on  a  hard  found.ation  of  coal  ashes.  The 
roots  are  thus  kept  close  to  the  plant  and  they 
lift  with  a  ball  of  earth  and  feel  scarcely  any 
check.  After  planting,  one  good  soaking  of  water 
is  given,  and  if  drought  prevails  a  good  watering 
once  a  week  with  liquid  manure  greatly  helps 
them  to  make  a  vigorous  start.  We  let  them  get 
nearly  full  grown  before  earthing  them  up,  ex- 
cept the  late  sorts,  that  have  a  little  soil  put  to 
them  as  they  progress  for  protection  to  the  heart 
as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  blanching.  I  find 
Incomparable  Dwarf  White  and  Sandringham 
Dwarf  White  as  good  as  any,  and  Major  Clarke's 
and  Williams'  Red  good  for  late  crops.  Although 
Celery  is  in  request  all  the  year  round  for  culinary 
purposes,  we  find  it  most  appreciated  as  an 
addition  to  the  winter  salad  or  from  October  to 
February,  and  as  a  stewed  vegetable  it  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  wholesome  of  its  season. — 
J.  G.,  Linion. 

Carrots  for  market.— Field  crops  of  Long  Surrey 
Carrots  look  well,  the  tops  being  healthy  and  strong,  and 
the  roots  clean  and  bright.  Good  samples_[are  realising 
fair  prices,  loads  consisting  of  20  doz.  running  out  at  about 
3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  per  doz.— J.  C,  Snrrey. 

Potato  Parisienne. — A  new  variety  was  shown  under 
this  name  in  Paris  and  obtained  a  certificate.  It  is  a  mid- 
season  kind,  and  the  raiser  states  that  of  the  many  varieties 
gro^vn  by  liim  diu-ing  the  past  summer  this  was  the  only 
one  that  did  not  "grow  out"  after  the  dry  weather.— J.  C. 


Southend,  Darlington.— In  visiting  thi^ 
establishment  the  other  day  I  noticed  some  fine 
examples  of  Pine-apple  culture.  The  varieties 
grown  are  principally  Queens  and  Smooth  Ca3'ennes. 
Of  the  former  I  was  informed  one  was  cut  about 
a  fortnight  ago  which  weighed  5  lb.  10  oz.,  a 
beautiful  symmetrical  fruit  of  fine  quality.  There 
are  still  a  good  many  to  cut,  and  although  at  this 
late  season  for  Queens  they  will  average  from 
3  lb.  to  i  lb.  each.  Of  Smooth  Cayennes  there 
are  also  some  good  fruit  which  will  weigh  from 
5  lb.  to  6  lb.  each.  The  succession  plants,  too, 
are  strong  and  vigorous,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  yielding  good  fruit.  They  are  grown  in  frame- 
pits,  in  which  they  get  plenty  of  light,  and  they 
are  plunged  in  tan,  and  the  size  of  pot  for  fruiting 


them  in  is  12  in.  I  also  noticed  in  one  of  the 
houses  a  magnificent  plant  of  Lapageria  alba 
furnished  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  flowers,  which 
are  much  appreciated  for  wreath  making. — A. 
Mackie,  The  M'oodlands,  Darlington. 
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FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

J.  HUDSON,  GUNNEESBUEY  HOUSE. 

An  effective  arrangement  for  a  centrepiece  for 
the  dinner  table  may  be  made  with  the  following 
flowers  now  in  season.  In  the  first  place  I  will 
assume  that  we  are  using  a  st.ind  with  a  base 
resting  on  the  cloth,  and  from  which  springs  a 
cornucopia,  the  height  of  which  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  base.  To  form  a 
groundwork  on  which  to  arrange  the  flowers  and 
to  have  a  fringe  to  the  same,  we  may  resort  to 
several  forms  of  foliage.  For  this  purpose  the 
hardy  Ferns,  chiefly  British,  will  do  good  service, 
as  will  also  the  following  coloured  foliage,  viz., 
that  of  the  Berberis  aquifolium,  Ampelopsis,  and 
the  manj'  forms  of  Bramble  (the  cut-leaved  in 
particular).  The  flowers  may  consist  of  a  few 
blooms  each  of  Chrysanthemums  James  Salter 
and  Elaine,  together  with  a  few  flowers  of 
a  yellow  Pompone.  The  addition  of  some  small 
sprays  of  one  of  the  autumn-flowering  Star- 
worts  would  be  effective  in  the  case  of  daylight 
decoration,  and  by  artificial  light  the  white  Paris 
Daisy  might  be  used  with  advantage.  For  entwin- 
ing around  the  stem  a  few  sprajs  of  Berberis  vul- 
garis with  its  pretty  little  bunches  of  fruit  will  be 
useful,  and  for  suspending  around  the  edge  of  the 
trumpet  use  the  terminal  growths  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper.  In  the  trumpet  itself  might  be  arranged 
two  or  three  forms  of  ornamental  Grasses,  among 
which  might  be  dotted  a  few  spikes  of  Rhodan- 
the,  pink  and  white,  or  somewhat  small  flowers 
of  Helichrysums  ;  both  of  these  can  be  secured,  as 
suggested  in  last  week's  notes.  This  kind  of 
decoration  is  within  the  reach  of  anyone  having 
an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Violets  are  best  arranged 
by  themselves  in  small  glasses  or  in  other  appro- 
priate receptacles.  The  Neapolitan,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Russian  may  now  be  had.  Spikes  of  Pampas 
Grass  intended  for  indoor  decoration  ought  to  be 
secured  as  soon  as  they  are  unfolded  the  entire 
length.  This  should  be  particularly  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  where  the  im- 
pure atmosphere  soon  spoils  their  beauty.  Cut 
them  as  long  in  the  stem  as  possible  and  give 
them  an  airy  position  for  a  few  days,  after  which 
they  may  be  arranged  in  the  places  allotted  to 
them.  They  make  fine  objects  for  sideboard  de- 
coration and  for  the  embellishment  of  entrance 
halls  and  corridors.  The  spikes  of  tlie  Gladwin 
(Iris  fcetidissima)  should  also  be  cut  and  sus- 
pended for  a  while.  They  will  come  in  very  appro- 
priately for  decorations  for  the  Christmas  festi- 
vities. 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

At  this  mid-October  time,  after  the  first  sharp 
frosts  followed  by  hard  rain  and  gales,  few  flowers 
remain  out  of-doors  ;  still  there  are  plenty  for  our 
bouquets.  There  is  a  grand  bunch  of  Tea  Roses, 
probably  the  last  of  the  year,  or  the  last  to  be  had 
in  their  full  beauty— Catherine  Mermet,  Rubens, 
Safrano,  Madame  Falcot,  Celine  Forestier,  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon — arranged  in  a  wide  bowl  with 
their  own  red  foliage,  the  best  possible  ac- 
companiment. We  do  not  hesitate  to  pick  these 
beautifully  coloured  unripe  growths  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  knowing  that  if  we  do  not  cut  them 
the  frost  soon  will.  Then  there  is  a  great  sheaf  of 
white  Japan  Anemones  put  by  themselves  in  a 
tall  jar,  others  cut  short  in  single  flowers  with  red 
foliage  of  Virginian  Creeper;  a  large  glass  of  Mig- 
nonette, perhaps  the  last  picking  from  the  open 
ground,  and  good  bunches  of  Czar  Violets.  A  walk 
by  hedgerows  and  in  woodlands  gives  many 
treasures  for  house  decoration.  Bramble  leaves  all 
shades  of  red,  gold,  and  purple,  unmanageable  in 
long  pieces,  and  usually  with  only  two  or  throe 


well-coloured  leaves  on  each,  but  very  handy  if 
the  good  part  is  cut  right  out  with  a  sharp  knife 
or  secateur,  cutting  about  I  in.  above  the  best 
upper  leaf  and  a  few  inches  below  the  lowest. 
They  are  very  good  in  some  flat  basket  or 
dish,  with  Dog  Rose  hips  and  the  red-stained 
Ivy  leaves  that  are  so  common  in  hedgerows  ; 
they  also  combine  most  charmingly  with  pink 
China  Roses,  or  with  other  wild  growths  of 
warm  autumn  colouring.  The  Spindle  tree  is 
another  valuable  wild  shrub  for  indoor  decoration; 
its  berries  are  now  in  perfection,  and  the  leaves 
brilliant  red.  But  the  best  of  all  wild  berried 
shrubs  is  the  Water  Elder  (Viburnum  Opulus), 
the  single  form  of  the  garden  Guelder  Rose, 
highly  decorative  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  but 
especially  in  fruit,  and  when  the  leaves,  as  now, 
have  taken  their  red  colour.  Gesnera  exoniensis, 
with  its  broad,  red  velvet-like  leaves,  is  one  of 
our  best  table  plants.  We  grow  them  on  shelves 
close  to  the  glass  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  com- 
pact, and  yet  shaded  to  develop  the  colour  of  the 
leaves,  which  is  very  rich  and  valuable  under 
lamplight.  This  is  a  good  dinner-table  plant, 
and  it  is  easy  to  grow  a  number  to  match  well. 
G.J. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 
T.  baines,  southgatb. 

Vallota  purpurea. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  autumn  flowering  plants,  and,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  so  easily  grown,  and  wlien  well 
managed  increases  so  much  faster  than  most 
bulbs,  it  is  strange  that  it  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  every  greenhouse  similarly  to  Fuchsias  or  Pe- 
largoniums. When  the  plants  receive  the  treat- 
ment they  require,  the  bulbs  get  strong  and  as 
large  as  medium-sizsd  Amaryllis.  Similar  to  most 
other  bulbs,  it  does  not  do  well  with  overpotting ; 
it  likes  strong,  moderately  heavy  soil,  but  cannot 
bear  the  presence  of  stagnant  water  at  the  roots 
either  through  detective  drainage,  or  the  soil  be- 
ing kept  too  wet  during  the  winter,  when  there  is 
an  absence  of  growth  going  on.  Now  when  the 
flowering  is  over,  in  place  of  being  thrust,  as  they 
often  are,  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner  where 
they  get  insufficient  light,  and  either  too  much 
water,  or  the  opposite  extreme,  too  little,  they 
ought  to  have  a  light  airy  position  in  the  green- 
house, and  the  soil  maintained  in  a  slightly  moist 
condition,  for  the  foliage,  being  evergreen,  they 
will  not  bear  drying  off  like  the  deciduous 
Amaryllis. 

Lachenalias.  —  The  time  of  growing  and 
flowering  of  these  pretty  bulbous  plants  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  is  dependent  on  their  treatment,  but 
in  most  cases  they  will  now  be  making  growth 
freely;  the  soil  should  be  kept  fairly  moist,  and  if 
there  are  more  bulbs  in  the  pots  than  can  be  well 
supported,  they  may  with  advantage  be  shifted 
into  others  that  are  larger ;  but  where  this  is 
done,  at  the  present  time  when  growth  is  being 
made  there  should  be  no  attempt  at  separating 
the  bulbs  or  disturbing  the  roots  in  any  way 
further  than  giving  them  additional  soil  with  a 
view  to  enabling  their  maintaining  the  requisite 
strength. 

Mignonette  and  Schlzanthus.— Late- 
sown  Mignonette  intended  to  flower  in  pots  in 
the  spring  should  h.ave  plenty  of  air  in  mild 
weather,  but  if  in  pits  or  frames  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  soil  is  not  allowed  to  get  too  wet 
by  running  the  lights  down.  It  is  not  well  to 
allow  too  many  plants  in  a  pot,  even  for  this  late 
flowering  stock ;  three  or  four  to  a  6-in.  or 
7-in.  pot  will  be  enough.  The  pots  of  tree 
Mignonette  should  now  have  got  well  filled  with 
roots,  and  the  plants  must  be  sufiiciently  sus- 
tained by  the  use  of  manure  water,  or  some  light 
manure  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which 
will  strengthen  them  jand  prevent  the  yellow, 
sickly  appearance  in  the  foliage,  which  detracts 
much  from  their  beauty.  The  Schizanthus  is  not 
so  much  cultivated  in  pots  for  greenhouse  work  as 
it  deserves  to  be ;  yet  anyone  who  wants  an  inex- 
pensive really  effective  flowering  plant  tor  spring 
use  could  scarcely  have  a  better.  The  perfect 
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sheet  of  delicate  flowers  with  which  they  are 
covered,  so  as  to  scarcely  allow  a  leaf  to  be  seen, 
make  them  much  more  telling  objects  in  a  green- 
house or  conservatory  than  many  things  which 
cost  much  more.  A  light  position  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  is  what  they  require  through  the  winter, 
with  enough  pot  room  as  this  is  wanted.  Four  or 
five  of  these  autumn  sown  plants  are  enough  to 
fill  an  8-in.  or  10-in.  pot ;  they  must  be  regularly 
attended  to  with  water,  and  kept  free  from  in- 
sects. 

Neriums. — Seldom  as  these  most  useful,  free- 
flowering  plants  are  now  seen  in  private  gardens, 
they  stand  almost  equal  to  Tree  Carnations  for 
producing  flowers  early  in  spring;  but  to  do  them 
in  small  pots,  such  as  imported  from  the  Continent, 
they  must  be  especially  prepared  by  early  propa- 
gation, and  a  thorough  hardening  and  ripening  of 
tlie  wood  out-of-doors,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
during  tlie  summer,  keeping  them  well  supplied 
with  water,  for  althougli  the  Neriums  will  bear 
any  amount  of  ill-u.sage  without  its  killing  them, 
still  they  resent  the  bad  treatment  by  failing  to 
Ijloom.  If  kept  too  dry  now  when  their  flowers  are 
set  they  usually  fall  off;  in  like  manner  large 
specimens  occupying  big  jjots  must  not  be  let  to 
get  over  dry  at  the  roots.  They  may  be  wintered 
anywhere,  in  houses  or  pits,  out  of  tlie  reach  of 
frost.  They  stand  moderate  forcing,  but  it  is  not 
well  to  attempt  flowering  them  too  soon,  or  the 
buds  are  liable  to  drop:  neither  must  they  be 
subjected  to  too  much  heat,  or  the  same  mishap 
will  follow.  After  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year,  when  they  are  put  in  heat,  a  temperature  of 
from  56°  to  GU°  in  the  night  is  enough. 

Tuberoses.— If  a  sufficient  stock  of  these 
have  not  already  been  procured  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  doing  so  and  in  getting  them  potted  ;  7-in. 
pots  are  large  enough.  Many  who  have  not  had 
some  experience  with  these  fragrant  flowers  do 
not  succeed  with  them,  the  failure  mostly  being 
through  the  soil  getting  too  much  wet  before 
roots  are  formed.  When  potted  the  material  .should 
be  in  a  medium  condition,  neither  too  wet  nor  too 
dry,  and  on  no  account  should  they  be  watered  be- 
fore some  root  progress  has  been  made  :  otherwise 
the  chances  are  that  they  fail  to  make  cither  root 
or  top  growth.  To  prevent  the  soil  getting  so  dry 
as  to  require  water  before  the  roots  "have  begun  to 
move  freely,  the  pots  should  immediately  the  bulbs 
are  put  in  be  stood  on  a  moderately  moist  bottom, 
such  as  the  earthern  floor  of  a  greenhouse,  but 
where  they  will  not  get  drip  from  above.  In  pri- 
vate gardens  where  white  flowers  that  will  last 
well  in  bouquets  and  button-holes  when  mounted 
are  regularly  wanted,  there  are  not  many  plants 
that  answer  the  purpose  better  than  Tuberoses, 
for,  like  perpetual  flowering  Carnations,  the  blooms 
open  in  succession  so  gradually  that  all  can  be 
used  without  lass. 

Lilies.— The  majority  of  the  failures  that  take 
place  in  the  cultivation  of  Lilies  are  traceable  to 
potting  at  the  wrong  season,  that  is  when  the 
roots  are  in  motion.  For  general  usefulness  none 
are  superior  to  L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum,  and  L. 
eximeum ;  such  of  these  species  as  require  any 
disturbance  at  the  roots,  either  to  divide  them 
where  overcrowded,  or  for  the  removal  of  the 
small  bulVjs  wliich  the  two  latter  kinds  form  so 
freely,  sliould  at  once  be  attended  tn.  I  h.ave 
found  nothing  suit  these  jilants  so  well  as  good 
turfy  loam  with  about  one-fifth  of  leaf  mould,  a 
little  rotten  manure,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sand,  keeping  the  bulbs  well  down  in  the  pots,  so 
as  to  permit;  most  of  the  stem  roots,  which  L. 
speciosum  jiroduces  freely,  being  below  the  .sur- 
face. Tlic  soil  ought  to  be  pressed  moderately 
firm  in  the  pots,  and  the  bulbs  shouhl  be  kept  in 
separate  sizes,  the  largest  by  themselves,  and 
also  the  medium  and  smallest.  After  potting  they 
may  be  put  under  a  greenhouse  stage,  plunged  iii 
ashes  in  a  cold  pit,  or  anywhere  where  they  will  not 
get  frozen.  For  the  quantity  of  large  flowers  which 
can  be  had  from  a  very  small  jiot,  there  are 
few  things  equal  to  L.  eximeum  ;  it  forces  well 
if  not  hurried  too  much,  but  when  it  is  to  be  so 
grown  the  bulbs  should  be  potted  at  once.  Two 


or  three  will  do  well  in  a  7-in.  pot,  but  whoever 
intends  growing  this  variety  should  be  careful 
to  get  the  true  L.  eximeum,  not  the  closely  allied 
L.  longiflorum,  wliich,  though  all  but  identical  in 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers,  will  not  i)roduce 
more  than  one-third  the  number.  Willi  all  these 
and  other  pot  Lilies  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  tliat  the  soil  should  be  kept  con- 
tinuously until  the  shoots  appear  above  ground 
in  a  medium  condition  for  moisture;  wlien  the 
roots  begin  to  move,  it  too  diy,  they  cannot  make 
progress,  and  if  too  wet  they  rot. 

In  stoves  tliat  contain  those  plants  which 
require  the  most  heat  to  grow  them,  the  tem- 
perature should  now  be  reduced  to  its  lowest 
point,  except  such  as  occurs  during  severe  frost, 
A  much  shorter  rest — or  rather  a  reduction  of 
growth  to  its  slowest  point — than  is  often  given 
to  this  class  of  plants  results  in  a  better  return 
in  the  quantity  of  flowers  they  yield. 


ORCHIDS. 
J.    DOUOLAS,  LOXFOED   HALL. 

East  India  house. — Unless  the  niglifs  hap- 
pen to  be  very  cold,  the  temjjcrature  should  not 
fall  below  G.j',  but  if  on  cold  nights  with  an  east 
wind  blowing  the  temperature  should  be  60°  be- 
fore, sunrise  in  the  morning,  there  is  no  need  to 
rush  to  the  stokehole  and  drive  the  temperature 
up  by  over-heating  the  hot-Avater  pipes  ;  the  sun 
would  raise  the  temperature  much  better  perhaps 
an  hour  later.  There  is  always  more  danger  from 
over-heating  in  fro.sty  weather  than  the  reverse. 
The  spikes  of  the  various  species  of  I'halrenopsis 
will  now  be  advancing  strongly,  and  w-here  this 
is  the  case  more  water  will  be  required  for  such 
plants  than  for  those  that  are  almost  dormant. 
Phahcnopsids  like  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  reverse  of  this  during  win- 
ter, the  plants  are  apt  to  lose  some  of  their  leaves. 
Dendrobiumchrj-sotoxum  and  D.suavissimumhave 
not  yet  completed  their  growth,  nor  will  they  do 
so  for  a  few  weeks  yet.  D.  thyrsiflorum  and  D. 
Farmer!  are  also  backward,  owing  to  their  being 
rather  retarded  in  order  to  induce  them  to  flower 
late.  They  are  all  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of 
this  house,  well  exposed  to  the  light.  Cattleya 
labiata  "Warneri  is  just  now  beginning  "to 
make  its  growth.  The  potting  material  should 
be  kept  moderately  dry  as  yet,  and  the 
plants  near  the  glass  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
house.  Any  other  plants  of  this  character  that  are 
making  their  growth  should  be  well  exposed  to 
light.  The  Madagascar  Orchids  require  to  be  placed 
in  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  Small  growing 
Angrajcums  .should  be  placed  near  the  glass. 
They  are  best  grown  in  small  teak  basket?  or 
pans.  Grammatophyllum  Ellisi,  a  very  remarkable 
plant,  has  been  recently  introduced  in  quantity. 
This,  though  a  strong  grower,  seems  to  do  well 
near  the  gla.ss.  Plants  of  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  position  wdiile  making  their  growth,  but 
if  that  is  completed  they  may  be  kept  cooler,  and 
also  rather  dry  at  the  roots.  Recently  imported 
plants  must  be  treated  to  a  high  temperature  or 
not,  according  to  the  state  of  the  growth.  The 
peculiar  looking  Bollea  ccelestis  did  not  succeed 
with  us  either  in  a  cool  house,  or  a  Cattleya  house 
temperature  ;  perhaps  it  would  do  tetter  in  the 
cool  end  of  this  house.  Rlants  of  it  are  now  making 
their  growth,  and  a  warmer  temperature  is  the 
more  necessary. 

Cattleya  house.  —  There  are  numerous 
species  of  Orcliids  cither  in  flower  or  showing  in 
this  section  just  now  ;  some  of  the  Cattleyas  "and 
La-lias  are  icry  showy  ;  others  have  a  delicate  and 
transparent  beauty  of  their  own,  which  makes 
them  quite  as  valuable  as  the  more  showy  species. 
Cattleya  Loddigesi,  for  instance,  amongst  the 
more  soft  tints  of  rose  is  very  beautiful  :  so  is  the 
pretty  L^-elia  albida,  which  is"  also  useful  for  cut- 
ting. L.  autumnalis  is  now  in  great  beauty, 
although  this  does  best  in  the  cool  house.  L.  anceps 
and  its  varieties  will  soon  be  in  flower.  Theprctty 
Oncidium  chciropliorum  is  also  opening  its  clear 
yellow  blossoms,  which  are  densely  placed  on 
slender   spikes ;    the  pseudo-bulbs  have    nciirly 


completed  their  growth  as  the  flowers  open.  This 
pretty  Orchid  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  in 
baskets  or  pans.  I'he  Restrepias  are  not  so  much 
grown  as  they  ought  to  be;  their  singular  flowers 
are  very  pretty  nodding  on  slender  stems.  In 
Messrs.  Low's  nursery  plants  of  R.  leopardinum 
are  now  well  in  flower  ;  they  are  densely  spotted 
with  reddish  maroon,  and  are  grown  in  small 
baskets  or  pans  near  the  glass,  as  the  whole  sec- 
tion of  them  ought  to  lie.  In  the  same  nursery 
M.asdevallia  Wagneri  is  in  flower,  and  under  the 
same  conditions  ;  this  is  also  a  pretty  Orchid.  Its 
flowers  are  of  small  .size,  creamy  j'cllow,  and  trans- 
lucent, and  the  petals  have  greeni.sh-yellow  tails, 
the  sepals  have  also  similar  tails  thrown  back- 
wards. Many  of  these  tufted  little  plants  take  up 
but  small  space,  and  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
looking  after  them.  They  add  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  collections,  and  should  notbelost  sightof. 
There  are  many  Orchids  in  this  house  now  making 
their  growth,  and  many  more  have  completed 
it ;  those  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes  or 
going  through  the  process  of  completing  their 
growth  require  to  lie  kept  rather  moist.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  of  Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  for 
instance,  have  completed  their  growth,  but  strong 
flower-spikes  have  also  pushed  outoftheir  sheaths; 
this  species  indeed  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  very  drj',  as  it  always  seems  to  be  in  a 
growing  state.  Another  very  handsome  species  of 
Odontoglossum,  viz.,  C.  citrosmum,  requires  a  good 
rest  during  winter  ;  the  compost  should  be  allowed 
to  become  quite  dry  before  any  water  is  applied  to 
it.  Odontoglossum  pulchellum,  a  very  charming 
species,  seems  to  require  rather  more  water  than 
some,  especially  when  making  its  growth,  which 
it  is  doing  now.  C.  l'hala;nopsis  does  not  seem  to 
do  well  in  several  places  ;  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  placed  near  the  glass  or  not, 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  it,  and  a 
temperature  in  winter  of  about  55"  as  a  minimum. 
Under  such  circum.stances  it  does  well  with  us. 
This  when  well  grown  is  a  fine  and  distinct  species, 
though  it  cannot  compete  with  Roezli  and  vexil- 
larium.  In  mild  weather  the  ventilators  ought  to 
be  open  a  little  at  night. 

Cool    house. — The  temperature    here    will 

range  from  45^  to  55°  at  night  according  to  the 
weather,  falling  to  45°  on  frosty  nights.  In  mild 
weather  it  often  does  not  fall  below  the  highest 
figure  without  any  artificial  heat.  Any  plants  that 
require  repotting  or  surfacing  .should  at  once  re- 
ceive that  attention,  that  is  if  the  repotting  can 
be  done  without  interfering  much  with  the  roots. 
None  of  the  plants  should  be  divided  so  late  as 
this,  as  probably  they  would  not  very  quickly  re- 
cover the  check.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  cool  Orchids  increases,  we  find  that 
there  are  many  species  that  succeed  well  here 
which  do  not  do  so  well  in  the  Cattleya  house. 
I  saw  in  a  large  establishment  quite  recently 
Oncidium  varioosum  and  C.  Marshallianum  doing 
remarkably  well  in  a  cool  house  in  juxtaposition 
to  C.  maorantlium.  Many  grow  the  first  named  in 
a  Cattleya  house  ;  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  they 
succeed  kept  quite  cool.  The  lovelj-  Dendrobium 
infundibulum  and  D.  Jamesianum  are  also  at 
home  here.  They  do  not  long  remain  in  good  health 
in  a  warm  temperature.  The  pretty  pure  white 
Masdevallia  tovarcnsis  should  now  be  in  every 
collection.  A  year  or  two  ago  1  guinea  a  leaf  was 
asked  for  plants  of  it ;  now  one  can  purchase  good 
tufts  of  it  for  5s.  each.  It  thrives  admirably 
in  the  coolest  house.  Whatever  insect  pests  have 
attacked  the  plants  should  now  be  eradicated, 
as  they  arc  more  easily  destroyed  at  this  season 
than  in  summer. 


ROSE  GARDEN. 

W.  n.  rnETTINGHAM,  BEESTON. 

All  worthless  varieties  and  sickly  plants  observed 
during  the  blooming  season  should  now  be  dug 
up  and  cast  away  in  order  to  make  room  for 
healthier  plants  and  better  sorts.  Planting  may 
now  be  proceeded  with,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
those  who  prefer  autumn  planting  to  that  of  spring. 
Boses    ia  pots  if  not  already  placed  in  a  cold 
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frame  or  under  some  similar  shelter  from  heavy 
raios  should  be  seen  to  without  further  delay, 
not  forgetting  to  gi\e  all  the  air  possible  every 
day.  Cuttings  of  Dog  l!osc,  Manetti,  and  other 
l\Ose  stocks  should  now  be  put  in,  thus  enabling 
them  to  callus  ere  the  ground  gets  too  cold. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

J.   SHEPPARD,   -WOOLVBESTOSE   PAEK. 

Leaves  are  now  falling  fast,  and  must  in  many 
cases  be  removed,but  where  they  can  be  left  without 
being  an  eyesore,  as  they  may  generally  in  shrub- 
beries where  the  shrubs  feather  down  to  the 
ground,  they  should  not  be  disturbed,  but  allowed 
to  remain  drifted  under  the  branches  and  around 
the  collars  of  the  plants,  to  which  vital  parts  they 
afford  most  excellent  shelter,  and  are  a  great  pro- 
tection to  the  roots,  which  they  preserve  from 
frost,  and  thus  render  shrubs  able  to  stand  out 
against  a  hard  winter.  It  is  the  practice  with  some 
to  dig  shrubberies  over,  but  it  is  a  barbarous  one, 
as,  however  carefully  done,  surface  feeders  are 
destroyed  wholesale,  and  if  plants  are  to  be  kept 
healthy,  it  is  these  that  must  be  encouraged.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  digging,  it  will  be  much  better 
to  leave  the  soil  undisturbed,  and  give  a  dressing 
of  any  light  vegetable  mould  that  may  be  laying 
idle  and  can  be  spared  forthis  purpose.  By  manag- 
ing thus,  any  bare  vacant  spots  near  walks  or 
other  parts  that  can  be  seen  may  be  made  gay 
witli  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Hyacinths,  Daifodils, 
Primroses,  and  many  other  plants  which  in  early 
spring  will  charm  by  their  beauty.  The  planting  of 
any  or  all  of  these  alluded  to  should  be  taken  in 
hand  forthwith,  as  the  sooner  they  are  placed  in 
the  earth  the  stronger  and  better  they  will  bloom, 
but  as  rats  and  mice  are  very  fond  of  the  Crocus, 
much  watchfulness  will  be  requisite  to  keep  those 
pests  from  devouring  the  roots,  and  trapping  be- 
times must  be  the  order  of  the  day,  as  rats  and 
mice  are  vermin  that  increase  at  a  very  great 
rate,  and  do  much  mischief  in  a  very  short  time. 
Mice  maybe  easily  dealt  with  by  the  old-fashioned 
figure  of  4  trap,  but  a  more  simple  and  per- 
haps better  one  is  that  made  by  supporting  a 
brick  or  heavy  tile  on  end  by  running  a  piece  of 
Raffia  Grass  up  the  front  and  fastening  the  ends 
to  a  stick  stuck  in  behind.  Near  the  ground  a  pea 
or  piece  of  bread  or  cheese  as  a  bait  should  be  tied 
in  the  Grass,  which  a  mouse  will  bite  through 
and  let  the  weight  down  on  its  back.  Eats  are  too 
wily  to  be  so  caught,  but  may  be  poisoned  or 
taken  in  steel  traps  set  near  their  haunts  if  a 
little  meal  or  grain  is  scattered  over  the  ground. 

Although  no  advocate  for  transplanting  ever- 
greens at  this  season,  it  often  happens  to  be  the 
most  convenient  time  with  many,  and  where  this 
is  the  case,  and  the  plants  it  is  desired  to  operate 
on  are  not  large,  they  may  with  safety  be  taken 
in  hand  if  the  work  is  begun  and  finished  before 
we  get  much  further  on  in  the  year.  Hollies,  how- 
ever, and  Barberries  are  ticklish  things,  and  had 
better  be  left  till  the  spring,  as  should  we  get  cut- 
ting winds  or  a  winter  like  the  last,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  become  defoliated,  and  after  that  they 
frequently  die  altogether.  The  great  point  in  the 
removal  of  evergreens  is  to  secure  good  balls, 
and  to  succeed  in  this  it  is  necessary  to  open  out 
a  wide  trench  well  away  from  the  stems,  and  then 
work  up  towards  them  by  forking  out  the  loose 
earth  from  among  the  roots  till  the  plants  can  be 
lifted.  The  holes  for  their  reception  should  be 
large  and  broken  up  below,  that  the  roots  may 
have  a  fair  chance  to  penetrate,  and  be  afforded 
plenty  of  room  to  spread  themselves  out  properly, 
and  when  this  is  done  the  filling  in  may  commence, 
for  which  the  best  of  the  soil  should  be  used. 
That  this  may  be  washed  into  all  cavities  in  and 
under  the  ball,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  in 
plenty  of  water,  and  then  leave  all  to  subside  be- 
fore the  last  of  the  earth  is  putin.  The  nest  thing  is 
to  mulch  over  the  surface  around  each  plant, 
which  will  keep  out  frost,  prevent  evaporation, 
and  afford  encouragement  to  the  roots  to  form 
fresh  feeders.  That  these  may  not  be  strained  or 
injured,  the  heads  of  the  plants  should  be  sup- 
ported  by  proper  staking  and  tying  so  as  to  pre- 


vent them  blowing  to  and  fro,  as  when  allowed  to 
do  that  they  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  becoming 
established.  As  regards  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
there  is  no  month  so  favourable  in  the  whole  year 
for  their  removal  as  November,  as  then  there  is 
still  some  warmth  in  the  ground,  and  the  roots 
feeling  this,  quickly  get  over  any  disturbance  and 
obtain  firm  hold  of  the  ground  again  by  the  spring. 
If  those  to  be  transplanted  have  large  heads  they 
should  be  thinned  out,  and  with  some  it  may  be 
advisable  to  shorten  back,  so  as  to  balance  the 
tops  and  bottoms  as  it  were,  that  the  roots 
may  be  able  to  support  the  branches  and  keep 
plump  the  bark,  for  if  this  shrivels  and  becomes 
contracted  plants  rarely  do  well.  In  the  case  of 
those  with  large  bare  stems,  such  as  standard 
Limes,  Planes,  &c.,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bind  them 
up  with  JIoss,  which  by  keeping  off  the  drying  air 
ensures  success. 


PPiOPAGATING. 

Abutilons. — These  may  be  increased  with 
equal  facility  either  by  seeds  or  by  means  of  cut- 
tings. The  former  are  easily  obtained,  and  to  pro- 
duce plants  for  winter  blooming  should  be  sown 
about  AjDril  in  pans  of  moderately  light  soil  and 
placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  in  which  they  will 
soon  germinate,  but  as  many  seedlings  grow 
away  very  strongly  befoie  flowering  for  general 
purposes  plants  raised  from  cuttings  are  preferred. 
The  cuttings  may  also  be  taken  in  April  and  in- 
serted in  jjots  of  sandy  soil  without  removing  or 
shortening  any  of  the  leaves  and  placed  in  a  close 
case  in  the  propagating  house  or  in  a  frame  with 
a  slight  remaining  bottom-heat.  There,  if  kept 
close  and  shaded,  the)'  will  be  rooted  in  a  fort- 
night, when  they  may  then  be  hardened  off. 

Acacias. — The  smaller  growing  kinds,  such 
as  Drummondi  and  armata,  are  readily  propagated 
from  cuttings  in  this  way  :  When  the  flowering 
season  is  over  shorten  back  any  irregular  branches 
at  which  they  will  break  forth  into  fresh  growth, 
and  when  the  new  growth  is  moderately  firm 
take  off  the  cuttings.  The  pots  should  be  filled 
to  within  1  in.  of  their  rims  with  broken 
crocks,  over  which  must  be  placed  the  soil,  con- 
sisting of  sandy  peat  with  a  small  proportion  of 
loam,  the  whole  being  pressed  down  firmly.  A 
little  sand  should  be  put  on  the  top.  About  2  in. 
will  be  found  the  best  length  for  the  cuttings,  the 
leaves  being  carefully  removed  from  the  lower 
half.  When  inserted,  the  base  of  the  cuttings  will 
rest  on  the  crocks,  which  fur  the  top  should  be 
broken  small,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is 
made  firm  or  it  will  slirivel  up.  When  the  pot  is 
filled  with  cuttings,  place  a  bell-glass  over  them, 
and  keep  it  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  well 
sliaded  for  a  few  weeks  until  they  callus,  Avhen 
they  may  be  removed  to  more  heat  and  will  then 
quickly  root.  When  rooted,  which  will  be  per- 
ceived by  growth  taking  place,  tilt  the  bell-glass 
and  gradually  harden  them  off. 

Anthurium. — The  Flamingo  plant  and  its 
white  variety  are  both  readily  increased  by  di- 
vision in  spring ;  all  that  is  requisite  is,  if  the 
roots  have  been  very  much  disturbed,  to  keep 
them  close  until  they  recover  from  the  check.  Its 
allv,  Anthurium  Andreanum,  is  propagated  by 
taking  off  the  top  of  a  plant  when  it  has  attained 
a  sufficient  length,  and  putting  it  in  as  a  cutting 
in  a  small,  well-drained  pot.  The  soil  best  suited 
for  this  purpose  is  fibrous  peat,  Sphagnum,  and 
sand.  As  soon  as  the  side  shoots  produced  after 
that  operation  are  large  enough,  they  may  be 
taken  off  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  cut- 
tings must  be  kept  in  a  close  case  in  the  stove  till 
established  in  their  pots. 

Begonias. — The  winter-fiowering  kinds,  such 
as  manicata,  semperflorens,  fuchsioides,  and  In- 
gram!, are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  growth  taken  off  in  spring  and  treated  as 
Fuchsias  or  similar  plants. 

Bouvardias. — These  beautiful  winter-flower- 
ing plants  are  increased  either  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  growth  taken  in  the  spring,  or,  as  preferred 
by  some,  root  cuttings.  For  the  former  method. 


which  is  the  one  most  generally  followed,  intro- 
duce the  stock  plants  into  a  bri.sk  heat  about 
the  middle  of  February,  when  they  will  grow 
rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  and  succulent 
growth  has  attained  a  length  of  2  in.,  take  off  the 
cuttings,  not  at  a  joint,  but  immediately  above 
one,  thus  leaving  a  portion  of  bare  stem  below  the 
bottom  pair  of  leaves,  which  must  on  no  account 
be  removed.  The  cuttings  must  be  inserted  in 
light  sandy  soil,  taking  care  that  the  bottom, 
leaves  are  not  buried,  but  rest  as  it  were  on  the 
surface.  Thus  treated  and  placed  in  a  close  case 
in  the  stove,  they  will  root  in  about  a  fortnight, 
when  they  must  be  hardened  off.  For  root  propa- 
gation shake  out  the  old  plants  early  in  spring, 
and  cut  up  all  the  principal  roots  in  pieces  about 
1  in.  in  length,  inserting  them  perpendicularly  as 
cuttings,  so  that  the  upper  part  is  on  a  level  with 
the  soil ;  treat  them  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
cuttings  made  of  the  shoots.  T. 


FRUIT. 

W.    COLEMAN,   EASTNOR   CASTLE. 

Pines. — Tlie  fruiting  house,  now  full  of  Pines 
in  various  stages  of  growth  for  winter  use,  will 
require  frequent  damping  without  actually  wet- 
ting the  plants  to  produce  a  genial  atmosfihere 
favourable  to  the  swelling  off  of  the  fruit,  which 
should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass  to  prevent 
the  crowns  from  becoming  too  large.  Aim  at  a 
bottom-heat  of  85°  to  !I0°  and  a  minimum  top- 
heat  of  70°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  by  noon  on 
fine  days.  Give  a  little  air  at  the  apex,  if  only  for 
an  hour  when  the  maximum  has  been  reached. 
Close  and  syringe  at  1  p.m.  Examine  each  plant 
separately  once  a  week,  and  see  that  a  liberal 
supply  of  diluted  liquid  or  guano  water  is  given 
when  needed,  but  not  otherwise,  as  too  much 
water  at  this  dull  season  j^roduces  black  hearts, 
which  render  the  fruit  useless.  To  ripen  up  fruit 
well  and  to  insure  the  finest  flavour,  each  plant 
should  be  lifted  out  bodily,  and  placed  in  a  dry 
warm  structure  as  soon  as  the  pips  begin  to  change 
colour.  When  quite  ripe,  they  may  be  removed  to 
a  temperate  Grape  room,  where  they  will  keep 
for  several  weeks  if  not  wanted  for  immediate  use. 
For  succeeding  the  Queen,  still  unsurpassed  as  a 
summer  Pine,  Charlotte  Rothschild  and  Smooth 
Cayenne  stand  first,  but  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  high-flavoured  Lord  Carington, 
the  finest  of  all  the  Jamaica  section,  will  occupy 
a  prominent  position  in  every  winter-fruiting 
stove.  For  the  information  of  Pine  growers  unac- 
quainted with  it,  I  may  say  it  does  not  require 
more  room  than  a  good  Queen,  and,  like  the  old 
black  Jamaica,  it  enjoys  a  strong  dry  bottom- 
heat,  and  fruits  well  when  grown  in  a  very  small 
pot. 

Figs. — To  have  ripe  fruit  early  in  April  the 
trees  should  be  started  by  the  end  of  November. 
If,  as  is  generally  recommended,  they  are  grown 
in  pots,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  bringing  the 
annual  cleansing,  staking,  and  tying  to  a  close  and 
getting  them  placed  on  the  pedestals  built  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pit  in  which  fermenting 
material  is  to  be  placed  when  bottom  heat  is  re- 
quired. Where  variety  is  a  consideration,  such  kinds 
as  Brown  Turkey,  Osborn's  Prolific,  Negro  Largo, 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  White  Marseilles  stand  unrivalled  ; 
but  forgiving  an  abundant  supply  of  high  class 
fruit,  the  first  I  have  named  cannot  be  surpassed. 
To  keep  Figs  in  a  fruitful  state  the  roots,  either 
in  pots  or  borders,  must  be  kept  within  bounds  ; 
drainage  must  be  ample,  as  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  water  when  growing,  and  the  compost,  con- 
sisting of  old  turf,  bone  dust,  and  lime  rubble, 
must  be  made  very  firm  and  heavily  mulched  to 
keep  the  active  feeders  near  the  surface. 

Succession  houses  in  which  the  trees  are 
planted  out  in  internal  borders  may  have  the 
roof  lights  di-awn  off  during  mild  weather,  but  it 
will  not  be  wise  to  expose  the  young  growths  now 
thickly  set  with  embryo  Figs  to  severe  autumn 
frosts.  If  lifting  has  been  decided  upon  get  the 
work  done  at  once,  using  rich  compost  free  from 
animal  manure,  and  while  giving  plenty  of  air  to 
the  house  keep  the  borders  protected  from  cold 
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chilling  rains.  If  trained  to  a  trellis  pruning  will 
consist  of  a  general  thinning  or  cutting  away  of 
the  least  promising  shoots  which  have  reachetl  the 
extremity  of  the  house;  and  as  good  fruit  cannot 
be  obtained  from  crowded  trees  this  operation  must 
be  performed  with  a  liberal  hand. 

Hardy  fruit  garden.— It  may  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  tliat  the  month  of  October  and  the 
first  part  of  November  include  the  best  time  for 
root  pruning,  as  the  trees  then  have  time  to  form 
new  roots  before  winter  sets  in,  and  while  receiv- 
ing a  checli  that  will  insure  future  fruitfulness, 
the  blossom  buds  now  formed  will  not  be  prevented 
from  maturing  a  good  crop  of  fruit  next  season. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  necessity  for  root  pruning, 
and  perhaps  on  warm  shallow  soils  a  good  summer 
mulching  may  produce  the  best  result ;  but  in 
cold  localities  where  trees  grow  vigorously  until 
frost  sets  in,  a  check  of  some  kind  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  we  have  found  that  the  lifting  and 
relaying  of  the  roots  in  a  horizontal  position  near 
the  surface  is  the  most  profitable  course  to  pursue, 
r.y  the  term  root  pruning  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  the  tree  is  to  be  crippled  or  perhaps  killed 
by  having  all  its  best  roots  cut  away;  the  strongest 
only  should  be  shortened,  and  all  the  active  fibres 
.should  be  carefully  preserved  and  relaid  in  fresh 
compost  resting  on  good  drainage,  the  depth  being 
regulated  by  the  altitude  of  the  garden  and  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil.  Young  trees  which  have  been 
lifted  every  alternate  year  may  have  an  opening 
taken  out  all  round  the  ball  without  endangering 
the  crop ;  but  with  old,'neglected  trees  greater 
care  is  recommended,  as  it  will  not  be  safe  to 
operate  upon  more  than  one  half  of  the  roots  in  a 
single  season.  When  lifting,  root  pruning,  or 
replanting,  every  station  should  be  elevated,  the 
soil  beneath  and  about  the  roots  should  be  made 
very  firm,  and  when  the  tops  have  been  made 
secure  by  means  of  stakes  from  wind  waving,  a 
mulching  with  half  rotted  manure  will  complete 
the  work  for  the  season. 

Cucumbers. — Where  every  compartment  is 
turned  to  the  best  account  the  latest  Melons  will 
be  succeeded  by  winter  Cucumbers,  and  as  these 
will  now  be  fit  for  planting  out,  see  that  every 
part  of  the  structure  is  thoroughly  cleansed  before 
they  are  introduced.  Dress  over-bearing  plants 
twice  a  week,  remove  all  male  blossoms  and  sur- 
plus fruit,  and  crop  lightly  where  quality  is  the 
first  consideration.  As  days  decrease  in  length  re- 
duce atmospheric  moisture,  but  syringe  occa- 
sionally on  fine  mornings.  Keep  the  evaporating 
pans  full,  and  feed  liberally  with  warm  diluted 
liquid  as  often  as  water  is  required.  If  growing  in 
hills  top-dress  with  light  rich  turf  and  lime  rubble 
little  and  often  as  the  roots  show  upon  the  sur- 
face, but  avoid  the  use  of  solid  manure,  which 
encourages  worms  and  very  often  induces  a  rank, 
unfruitful  growth  of  leaf  and  Vine  at  a  time  when 
every  joint  should  produce  a  fruit.  Watch  closely 
for  mildew  and  red  spider,  and  lose  no  time  in 
applying  the  usual  remedy.  Maintain  a  soft  grow- 
ing atmo.sphere.  Iveep  every  part  of  the  house,  in- 
cluding tlie  glass,  perfectly  clean,  and  economise 
fire-heat  by  running  down  the  blinds  at  night  and 
during  heavy  storms  by  day. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

R.  GILBERT,  BUKOHLET. 
JIosT  of  tlie  autumn  Cauliflowers  will  now  be  out, 
but  see  that  any  late  ones  just  turning  in  are  not 
injured  by  frost.  It  is  a  good  plan  as  soon  as  the 
heads  obtain  about  li  in.  in  diameter  to  tie  the 
leaves  up  over  them  rather  firmly  at  the  top,  but 
allowing  at  the  same  time  suflicient  space  for  de- 
velopment. Hy  this  mode  of  treatment  thev  will 
stand  uninjured  8°  or  10°  of  frost,  and  the  heads 
will  lie  found  to  be  much  whiter  and  closer  than 
if  they  liad  been  developed  naturally  amongst  the 
foliage.  Early  Broccoli  turning  in  should  also 
receive  attention.  Anticipating  sharp  frosts,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  tie  up  a  portion  of  the  earliest,  and 
whore  spare  pits  or  an  orchard  house  is  at  command 
some  sliould  be  lifted  and  placed  therein,  care 
being  taken  to  lift  them  with  good  balls.   Give 


them  a  good  watering  at  the  root  if  the  soil  is 
dry ;  they  will  soon  recover  the  shift  and  com- 
mence rooting  again,  when  good  heads  will  be 
produced.  Early  batches  of  Endive  which  have 
attained  a  size  fit  for  blanching]  should  have 
slates  placed  over  them  ;  a  portion  of  the  largest 
should  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  cool  house  or  pit, 
where  they  will  be  secure  from  severe  frosts  and 
snow,  and  ready  for  blanching  in  succession. 
Carrots  and  Beetroots  should  be  lifted  at  once 
and  placed  in  a  shed  or  moderately  dry  cellar, 
working  in  amongst  the  roots  some  moist  soil, 
ashes,  or  sand.  All  Cos  Lettuces  almost  fully 
grown  should  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground, 
and  placed  in  a  cool  house,  pit,  or  under  a  south 
wall,  where  they  will  be  kept  moderately  dry,  and 
a  few  should  be  tied  up  when  quite  dry  occasion- 
ally, to  keep  up  a  supply  of  well  blanched  hearts. 
Small  plants  of  any  of  the  hardy  varieties  of  the 
Cabbage  or  Cos  Lettuce  may  still  be  planted  out 
in  a  position  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from 
frosts  and  cutting  winds.  Plants  with  about  four 
or  five  leaves  planted  out  about  the  last  week  in 
October  will  be  found  to  stand  the  winter  better 
than  larger  ones  planted  out  earlier.  Anyone 
desirous  of  increasing  their  stock  of  .Sea  Kale 
should,  when  lifting  their  plants  for  forcing, 
break  off  and  save  all  the  largest  roots,  which 
should  be  made  into  cuttings  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  in 
length.  Place  them  in  a  bed  out-of-doors;  coverthem 
with  .S  in.  or  4  in.  of  soil,  and  when  spring  comes 
roots  will  be  found  to  be  emitted  from  the  small 
end  and  numerous  crowns  formed  on  the  larger 
one  ;  remove  all  but  the  largest  one,  which  will 
form  the  crown  for  the  coming  season.  One-year- 
old  plants  grown  from  cuttings  in  this  manner  are 
preferable  to  older  ones  not  only  for  forcing,  but 
also  for  outdoor  blanching.  Immediately  A.spara- 
gus  stems  become  decayed  and  withered  remove 
them,  clearing  the  beds  of  weeds  at  the  same  time, 
thus  preparing  them  for  a  good  dressing  early  in 
spring.  As  soon  as  the  tops  of  the  Globe  Artichokes 
get  cut  down  by  frost  remove  all  the  decayed  por- 
tions down  to  the  ground,  place  i  in.  of  dry  leaves 
over  esich  crown,  put  over  these  3  in.  or  i  in.  of 
soil,  and  beat  it  dow-n  firmly  with  the  back  of  a 
spade.  A  smallhole  should  be  left  just  over  thecrown 
devoid  of  soil  to  admit  a  circulation  of  air  amongst 
the  dry  leaves.  Decaying  leaves  of  Chicory  should 
be  removed  and  some  roots  lifted  and  introduced 
into  the  Mushroom  house  or  some  other  convenient 
place  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  blanched  foliage 
for  salads.  Some  Parsley  roots  should  also  be 
lifted  and  placed  in  a  pit  or  close  together  under 
a  south  wall  where  they  can  be  protected  when 
necessary.  Ecmove  all  leaves  at  the  time  of  lifting, 
and  a  good  supply  of  fresh  ones  will  push  up  before 
winter  sets  in.  Thin  out  autumn-sown  Onions  and 
Carrots  if  necessary,  and  keep  the  hoe  moving 
amongst  them  in  favourable  weather.  All  kitchen 
garden  walks  should  receive  their  winter's  cleans- 
ing this  month.  Where  the  walks  are  edged  with 
tiles  a  good  dressing  of  salt  will  effectually  do 
this. 


MAEKET  GAEDEN  NOTES. 


Qro'wring  Dracsenaa  quickly.  —  Fine- 
leaved  plants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  apart- 
ments having  much  increased  in  popularity  of 
late,  there  is  consequently  a  greater  demand  for 
them  in  Covent  Garden  Market  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  Some  twenty  years  ago  only  one  or  two 
growers  made  a  speciality  of  Dracaenas  for  mar- 
ket, one  of  whom,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who 
lived  at  Barnes,  grew  them  remarkably  well.  His 
stock  of  plants  was  never  very  extens"ive,  but  it 
was  remarked  that  every  specimen,  large  or  small, 
was  wonderfully  well  coloured.  Many  supposed 
tliat  the  soil  he  used  was  the  cause  of  "the  foliage 
coming  so  bright,  but  the  secret  laid  in  keeping 
the  plants  near  the  glass,  giving  plentv  of  .air  in 
fine  weather,  .and  .affording  them  but  little  sh.ade. 
Diac.-enas  of  the  tcrminalis  type  will  never  colour 
well  far  from  the  light ;  neither  will  they  do  so 
when  the  structure  is  densely  or  perpetually 
sh.aded  during  the  growing  season.  Low  span- 
roofed  houses  or  frames  are  the  best  places  for 


them,  and  it  is  such  structures  that  Continental 
gTowcrs  who  make  a  speciality  of  this  class  of 
plant  employ  to  grow  them  in.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  Dracaenas  in  small  pots  are  extremely 
well  done,  but  the  Germans  grow  them  quite 
as  well,  and  produce  them  at  so  clieap  a  rate,  that 
many  French  nurserymen  find  it  more  to  their  In- 
terest to  import  than  to  grow  them.  Labour,  being 
cheap  in  Germany,  is  of  course  in  favourof  growers 
there,  but  the  system  followed  by  them  is  the 
main  cause  of  their  being  aVjle  to  sell  at  such  a 
low  price.  In  the  first  place  the  young  plants  are 
not  raised  in  spring,  but  in  October  and  November, 
thus  giWng  a  clear  gain  of  three  or  four  months. 
Tap-roots,  when  obtainable,  are  employed  as  a 
means  of  increase,  but  old  leggy  specimens  are 
cut  up  into  pieces  about  1  in.  long,  each  piece 
being  cut  down  the  centre.  These  are  laid  cut  side 
downwards,  just  burying  them  in  sand,  and 
plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  In  a  very  short 
time  each  piece  of  stem  throws  up  one  or  two 
shoots,  and  emits  roots,  being  then  ready  for  pot 
ting  off  separately.  Tliese  little  plants  are  kept 
gently  moving  all  through  the  winter,  and  are 
shifted  early  in  the  year  into  2i-in.  pots,  so  that 
by  April  at  the  latest  they  are  got  into  4J-in. 
pots.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  kept  in  free 
growth  all  the  summer,  they  must  make  nice 
specimens  by  the  autumn.  Some  growers,  howe%'er, 
prefer  to  plant  them  out,  and  having  practised 
this  system  myself,  I  can  sj^eak  well  of  it,  the 
saving  in  labour  being  great  and  the  plants  mak- 
ing a  much  finer  growth.  The  best  example  of 
planting  out  Dracaenas  that  I  ever  saw  was  at 
Leipsic  ;  the  plants  were  set  out  in  wide  span- 
roofed  frames,  where  they  grew  all  the  summer, 
and  a  more  luxuriant,  healthy,  well-coloured  lot 
of  plants  I  never  saw,  many  of  them  being  in  the 
autumn  large  enough  for  6-in.  pots.  The  way  I 
grew  them  was  as  follows  :  About  April  the  pits 
were  filled  with  leaves  and  manure  to  give  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  some  C  in.  of  free  rich  soil 
being  placed  thereon.  The  plants  grew  rapidly, 
and  by  the  end  of  September  were  large  enough 
for  4.4-in.  pots.  They  were  then  taken  up,  potted, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  house  without  experiencing 
the  slightest  check,  the  pots  being  filled  with  roots 
by  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 

Late  ripened  Grapes.— It  has  been  stated 
in  a  contemporary  that  Grapes  cannot  be  well 
ripened  in  September.  This  is  a  mistake.  They  can 
be  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  excellence  just 
as  much  at  that  time  of  the  year  as  earlier. Whether 
it  is  advisable  or  economical  to  defer  the  ripening 
until  so  late  a  period  is  another  matter.  Some 
years  ago  the  attempt  was  made  here  to  combine 
Grape  and  Strawberry  culture  in  the  same  house. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Vines,  being  planted  in  the 
usual  manner,  were  brought  in  about  the  end  of 
March,  but  as  two  crops  of  Strawberries  were  to 
be  taken  from  the  house,  it  was  found  that  the 
late  crop  did  not  colour  well,  owing  to  the  shade 
caused  by  the  Vines.  To  obviate  this  defect,  the 
Vines  were  kept  outside  until  the  middle  of 
May,  being  protected  at  night  from  the  time 
that  they  started  into  growth.  One  year,  owing 
to  unforeseen  circumstances,  they  were  not 
brought  in  until  the  first  week  in  June,  so  that 
the  beginning  of  September  found  them  hardly 
commencing  to  colour.  From  that  time  until 
the  middle  of  October  they  were  constantly  fired, 
and  a  better  coloured  and  sweeter  lot  of  Grapes  I 
never  saw.  They  were  marketed  in  November,  and 
the  fruiterers  to  whom  they  were  consigned  very 
much  admired  them,  saying  that  Grapes  so  firm 
and  well  finished  oft'  as  they  were  would  have  kept 
until  March.  Some  assert  that  Grapes  to  keep  well 
should  be  ripe  in  August,  but  unless  the  season 
should  be  of  a  very  exceptional  character  there  are 
many  sunny,  drying  days  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, so  that  the  bundles  are  sure  to  lose  some 
of  their  weight  and  freshness ;  whereas  when 
the  ripening  is  so  timed  that  the  crop  is 
finished  off  by  the  beginning  of  October,  very 
little  loss  is  sustained  in  this  way  before  winter 
arrives.  Hamburgh  Grapes  are  always  more 
or  less  difficult  to  keep  in  good  order  until 
Christmas,  and  the  difliculty  is  much  increased  if 
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any  appreciable  rotting'  of  the  berries  takes  place 
in  autumn.  Tlio  ability  of  Grapes  of  any  kind  to 
remain  fresh  and  plump  up  to  the  time  that  they 
may  be  expected  to  realise  the  best  prices  much 
defiends  upon  the  supply  of  moistirre  during  the 
swelling  period.  A  writer  in  a  contemporary,  com- 
menting upon  some  fine  Lady  Downes  grown  in  a 
market  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
remarked  that  the  grower  literally  flooded  his 
borders  during  the  summer.  It  is  a  question 
if  too  much  water  can  be  given  when  the 
berries  are  swelling  freely.  At  that  time  the 
Grape  Vine  appears  to  possess  wonderful  powers 
of  absorption,  and,  provided  the  roots  are 
in  good  order,  tlie  more  water  the  better  the 
Grapes.  In  confirmation  of  this  I  may  cite  an  in- 
stance where  Grapes  were  grown  under  circum- 
stances that  would  by  most  people  be  considered 
very  unfavourable.  The  Vines  were  planted  out- 
side and  set  a  good  crop  the  second  year.  The 
border  was  well  drained,  the  soil  very  free,  but  it 
happened  that  no  guttering  was  fixed  to  the  house, 
so  that  all  the  rain  that  fell  on  the  glass  was  pre- 
cipitated on  to  that  portion  of  the  border  contain- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  roots.  It  happened, 
too,  that  heavy  showers  of  rain  fell  nearly  every 
day.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  continual  drenching 
the  berries  coloured  well,  acquiring  unusual  sub- 
stance and  finishing  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  one  of  the  best  samples  of  Hamburghs 
that  I  ever  saw. 

Panaies  and  early  Forget-me-nots.— 

Myosotis  dissitiflora  will  repay  the  shelter  of  a 
cold  frame  during  the  winter. ,  Thus  cared  for,  it 
comes  much  earlier  than  in  the  open  ground, 
fresh  bright  samples  finding  ready  sale  in  Covent 
Garden.  Pansies,  too,  grown  in  the  same  manner 
go  off  well  when  they  first  come  in,  as  they  offer 
a  complete  contrast  to  all  else  in  the  market. 
The  Pansy  is  a  favourite  plant  with  costermongers, 
it  being  of  such  a  hardy  nature  and  so  generally 
popular.  Shallow  trays  containing  about  1^  dozen 
go  off  briskly  at  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  tray  when  they 
first  come  in.  J.  Coenhill. 


ORCHIDS. 


Oncidium  ornithorhynchum.— Orchids 

that  will  last  long  in  bloom  are  even  more  useful 
in  winter  than  at  other  seasons  when  flowers 
generally  are  more  plentiful.  Amongst  the 
prettiest  that  flower  in  the  dull  season  is  this 
Mexican  Oncid,  which,  when  suitably  treated, 
flowers  so  profusely  as  to  present  a  mass  of  close 
branching  spikes  that  will  shortly  be  covered 
with  thousands  of  deep  and  pure  white  flowers, 
a  combination  of  colour  not  common  in  Orchids. 
— A.  Z. 

Phalsenopais  Schilleriana  (p.  4U).— If 
the  roots  of  this  plant  are  much  infested  with 
fungus,  they  ought  to  be  cleared  from  it  at  once, 
and  be  placed  in  a  teak  basket,  which  is  the  best 
material  for  baskets,  and  common  deal  the  worst. 
I  saw  a  large  collection — hundreds  of  Schilleri- 
ana— the  other  day  which  had  been  placed  in 
deal  baskets,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were 
infested  -nith  fungus  from  the  wood.  They  were 
being  removed  to  clean  teak  baskets,  and  some 
of  them  shifted  a  few  days  ago  only  were  rooting 
away  freely  in  the  fresh  Sphagnum. — J.  Douglas. 

Oncidium  O'Brienianum.  —  This  rare 
little  species  is  very  pretty,  something  in  the  way 
of  0.  cornigerum.  The  bulbs  are  small  and  pyri- 
form,  producing  from  their  bases  slender  pendu- 
lous spikes  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  long.  The  blossoms 
are  somewhat  crowded  together  and  are  larger 
than  0.  cornigerum,  bright  yellow,  heavily  barred 
and  striped  with  chocolate  brown.  It  is  now  in 
flower  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  and  it  was 
named  in  compliment  to  Iilr.  J.  O'Brien,  the 
manager.  It  is  grown  on  suspended  blocks  in  an 
intermediate  temperature. 

Oattleya  aurea.— Of  this  magnificent  Orchid, 
mentioned  last  week,  we  have  just  seen  another 
flower  seat  to   Messrs.  Stevens's  rooms,   C'07ent 


Garden,  from  Mr.  Potts'  rich  collection  of  Orchids 
at  Hcole  Hall,  Chester.  The  flower  answers  the 
description  in  every  way  of  the  flowers  sent  to  us 
by  Messrs.  Backhouse  last  week,  except  that  per- 
haps the  yellow  tint  of  the  sepals  is  a  shade  or  so 
darker. 

The  Neilgherry  Crocus  or  Pleione  la- 
genaria. — This  is  a  veritablegemamong  Orchids, 
and  many  an  Orchid  house  is  lit  up  by  the  bright 
colour  of  its  blossoms.  The  rosy  lilac  tint  of  the 
sepals,  and  the  lip  prettily  variegated  with  white, 
crimson,  and  yellow,  render  it  very  striking.  The 
largest  masses  we  have  seen  of  it  are  in  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  where  it  is  grown  in  large 
pans,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  densely  clothed 
with  bloom.  It  is  popularly  called  Neilgherry,  or 
Indian  Crocus,  on  account  of  the  flowers  appearing 
unaccompanied  by  foUage,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
autumn  flowering  Crocuses. 


PROPAGATING. 


Leucophyton  Brown!.— This  is  an  excel- 
lent plant  with  which  to  form  lines  in  carpet 
bedding  or  designs.  It  may  be  increased  either  in 
spring  or  autumn.  In  the  case  of  spring  striking 
take  the  plants  that  are  required  for  stock  into 
the  greenhouse  into  a  temperature  of  about  55°  at 
the  beginning  of  January  to  induce  young  shoots 
to  grow  for  cuttings.  Get  some  clean  6-in.  pots, 
fill  them  quarter  full  of  crocks,  on  the  top  of  which 
put  a  layer  of  Moss ;  then  fill  up  with  finely  sifted 
•oil  composed  of  loam,  peat,  and  silver  sand  in  equal 
parts  to  within  ^  in.  of  the  rim  ;  press  all  down 
rather  firmly,  fill  up  with  sand  and  level  off, 
sprinkle  with  water,  and  make  a  mark  with  the 
bell-glass.  The  cuttings  may  then  be  taken  off 
1^  in.  long.  Remove  the  bottom  leaf  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  scissors  and  insert  the  cuttings  with  a 
small  dibber,  fastening  them  well  in  and  watering 
with  a  fine  rosed  pot.  Leave  the  glasses  off  for  an 
hour  in  order  to  dry  the  leaves.  Place  them  on  a 
cool  bottom  in  the  propagating  house  near  the 
light.  Shade  from  sun  and  wipe  the  glasses  dry 
every  other  morning.  They  will  emit  roots  in 
about  a  month,  and  then  the  glasses  maybe  tilted 
with  a  piece  of  crock  till  they  can  be  removed 
altogether.  For  autumn  striking  cuttings  may 
be  taken  from  plants  in  the  open  ground  in  Sep- 
tember, and  put  into  li-in.  pots,  which  should  be 
filled  with  the  same  compost  as  that  mentioned 
before.  Care  must  be  taken  to  fasten  the  cuttings 
well  in.  Give  a  good  watering  and  place  them 
either  in  hand-glasses,  or  in  a  close  frame  in  a 
shady  situation.  They  must  not  be  kept  too  wet. 
A  little  air  every  morning  early  is  beneficial  to 
them,  and  also  after  watering.  They  will  be  rooted 
sufficiently  in  six  weeks  to  be  removed  to  a  shelf 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  for  the  winter. 

Liliuma. — These  may  be  increased  in  several 
ways.  Auratum,  and  all  the  varieties  of  lancifo- 
lium,  longifolium,  &c.,  will  grow  from  scales,  i.e., 
the  outside  coverings  of  the  bulbs.  The  best  place 
for  them  is  a  half  spent  hot-bed,  with  about  1  in. 
of  compost  sifted  fine  and  spread  over  the  manure. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  yellow  loam,  coal 
dust  (not  ashes),  and  sand  in  equal  parts  ;  on  this 
the  scales  may  be  inserted  in  rows  about  one 
quarter  their  depth.  This  may  be  effected  by 
drawing  a  small  drill  and  then  filling  up  care- 
fully to  the  scales  with  soil.  They  may  then 
be  sprinkled  with  water  just  to  settle  the 
soil,  and  the  lights  put  over  them.  They  will 
not  require  much  looking  after ;  but  never  let 
them  get  too  dry,  as  drought  would  shrivel  up  the 
scales  and  delay  the  formation  of  the  young  bulbs. 
The  best  time  for  this  work  is  January,  when 
young  bulbs  mil  form  in  three  or  four  weeks.  As 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  put  them  into  store 
pots  or  pans  about  J  in.  to  |  in.  deep,  in  some  good 
rich  soil,  composed  of  yellow  loam,  well-rotted 
manure,  and  a  little  coarse  sand.  Re-place  them  in 
their  old  quarters  for  a  few  weeks  to  give  them  a 
start,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  cold 
frames  to  grow  on  ready  for  planting  out  in  beds 
the  following  year.  All  Lilies  increase  naturally 
by  forming  offsets  or  young  bulbs.  These  may  be 


either  planted  out  the  first  year  or  kept  in  store 
pans  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  If  in- 
creased from  seeds  the  latter  should  be  sown  in 
boxes  or  large  pans,  only  just  thick  enough  to 
accommodate  the  bulbs  the  first  year.  The  same 
compost  as  that  used  for  scales  is  suitable  for  the 
seed  ;  it  must  be  sown  from  i  in.  to  J  in.  deep,  and 
the  pans  should  be  placed  in  a  manure  bed  of  a 
medium  temperature.  It  is  best  to  sow  as  soon  as 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  as  they  deteriorate  by  too  long 
keeping.  As  soon  as  they  are  up  give  a  little  air, 
and  gradually  harden  them  off  till  they  will  with- 
stand  cool  frames,  in  which  they  are  to  grow  and 
form  bulbs  for  next  year's  planting. 

Gaillardia  grandiflora.— Gaillardias,  of 
which  G.  Telemacqui  is  the  best,  are  easily  in- 
creased by  cuttings  and  roots.  Cuttings  taken  off 
in  September  and  put  in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand- 
glass in  a  shady  situation  out  of  doors  will  root 
freely  in  three  or  four  weeks  ;  they  may  then  be 
potted  and  placed  in  a  frame ;  the  young  plants 
are  all  the  better  for  being  protected  from  severe 
weather  in  winter.  If  to  be  increased  from  roots 
cut  up  the  strongest  when  the  plants  are  taken 
from  the  ground  in  autumn  into  lengths  about  li 
in.,  fill  well-drained  IJ-iu.pots  with  fine  sandy  soil, 
leaving  i  in.  for  sand  on  the  top  ;  insert  the  cut- 
tings upright  with  the  tops  just  above  the  sand, 
water  to  settle  them  in,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf 
near  the  light  in  the  propagating  house.  When 
they  begin  to  grow  they  must  be  carefully 
watered,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  potting  off  in 
six  weeks,  and  should  be  kept  on  the  shelf  till  the 
following  spring. — H. 


BOOKS. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  : 

Its  history,  varieties,  cultivation,  and  diseases,  by 
D.  T.  Fish  (Bazaar  Office),  seems  a  useful  pam-. 
phlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  fi'om  which  we  extract 
the  following  seasonable  notes  on  housing  and 
flowering. 
"  Housing andflowering.— All  intended  for 
flowering  indoors  should  be  placed  under  glass  by 
October  1,  or  earlier,  in  cold  seasons  and  localities. 
Duringmildweatherthey  cannot,  however,be  kept 
too  open  and  cool.  The  transition  from  the  outside  to 
the  in  cannot  be  made  too  gradual  and  easy.  Any 
suddeuxhange  of  temperature  or  condition  causes 
the  leaves  to  become  yellow,  which  not  only  dis- 
figures, but  weakens  the  plants  and  the  flowers. 
While  the  plants  must  never  be  stinted  for  water, 
they  will  need  less  when  in  flower  than  when  in 
full  growth.  They  will  do  well  In  a  cool  green- 
house, conservatory,  or  window  garden.  Some 
arrange  them  against  walls,  with  a  temporary 
glass  case  over  them,  as  is  done  in  the  Temple 
Gardens.  In  these  they  are  simply  placed  accord- 
ing to  their  height,  and  this  mode  shows  off  the 
bloom  remarkably  well.  But  in  these  and  other 
cases  no  attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  or  exhibit 
the  plants.  Where  good  plants  are  grown,  they 
may  be  arranged  like  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  or 
any  other  specimen  plants.  Arranged  thus,  so  that 
the  merits  and  form  of  each  plant  may  be  seen, 
Chrj'santhemums  are  very  telling.  After  flowering, 
the  plants  may  be  cut  down  to  within  6  in.  of 
the  ground,  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  or  other 
frost-proof  quarters.  Some,  however,  merely  take 
cuttings  off  and  thi'ow  the  old  plants  away.  Others 
keep  the  younger  plants  and  grow  them  into 
larger  specimens  the  next  year,  while  many  plant 
them  right  out  in  the  open  borders  or  against 
walls,  to  take  their  chance  of  flowering,  should 
season  or  locality  prove  favourable.  Of  course,  the 
Chrysanthemum,  though  generally  treated  mider 
high  culture  as  an  annual,  is  really  a  perennial, 
and  may  be  grown  on  any  number  of  years  from 
the  same  root  stock.  When  very  large  plants  are 
wanted  for  tubs,  &c.,  in  big  conservatories,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  grow  on  the  old  plants  a  second^  or 
more  years.  With  abundance  of  root  room  and  rich 
feeding,  these  will  make  enormous  bushes  and 
3-16^  prodigious  quantities  of  flowers.  Their  treat- 
ment need  not  differ  from  that  already  described. 
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Winter  in  the  same  pots  as  they  flower  in,  anil  in 
February  or  Marcli  sliake  them  out  and  all  the  old 
soil;  thin  or  remove  the  root  stocks  or  suckers, 
or  not,  as  thought  desirable,  and  repot  in  the  coni- 
])Ost  already  described.  Keep  rather  close  and 
inoist  till  a  fresh  start  is  made,  and  then  treat  the 
same  as  directed  for  cuttings." 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Osborn  &  Rons  (Kulli.im)  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Vines,  &c.,  for  18Sl-8'2. 

Thcis.  Median's (Gerniantown,  riiil;uk'li)Iiia)General I'riif 
List  of  Shrulis,  Trees,  Fruits,  and  Plants. 

.T.  B.  Gnillot's  (Lyons)  Catalogue  of  Roses. 

.r.  Clieal  it'  Sons  (Hrawley)  Catalogue  of  Trees,  Shrul)3, 
Finit  Trees,  &c.,  for  1881-82. 

liruant's  (Loitiers)  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Forest  Trees, 
Hoses,  and  other  plants  for  1881-82. 

G.  Cooling  ct  Son's  (Bath)  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Shrubs,  etc.,  for  1881-82. 

.1.  Forbes'  (Hawick)  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  and 
Grape  Vines  for  1381  82. 

Eiving  &  Company's  (Norwich)  Price  List  of  Niu'sery 
Stock. 

Oodefroy-Lebeuf's  (Argenteuil)  Catalogue  of  Asparagus 
Strawberries,  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees  for  1881-82. 

Eugifne  Verdier  ills'  (Paris)  Catalogue  of  New  Roses, 
Gladioli,  Amaryllids,  Irises,  &c.,  for  1881-82. 

.1.  II.  Thorburn  &  Co.'s  (New  York)  Wholesale  List  of 
American  Seeds. 

W.  Jeffrey's  (Salisbury)  List  of  Roses  for  1881-82. 

N.  Davis'  (Camberwcll)  Descriptive  List  of  Chrysanthe- 
nuuns. 

Clins.  Turner's  (Slough)  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Fruit,  and 
other  Tree?  and  Shrubs  for  1881-82. 

J.  Scott's  (Jlerriot)  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees. 

I,  C.  Wheeler  &  Son's  (Gloucester)  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees  and  Flower  Roots  for  ISSl. 


NATIVE  GUANO  COAirANVS  SHOW. 

Ox  Wednesday  last  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
farm  and  garden  produce  was  held  at  the  sewage 
works  of  the  Native  Guano  Company,  at  Ayles- 
bury. The  e.xhibits  had  all  been  grown  with  the 
aid  of  the  artificial  manure  known  as  Native 
Guano,  a  prepaiation  obtained  from  the  town 
sewage  of  Aylesbury.  The  process  by  which  this 
sewage  is  utilised  is  extremely  simple,  so  simple, 
indeed,  that  it  is  called  the  ABC  process,  these 
letters  being  the  initials  of  the  principal  constitu- 
ents of  the  precipitant  employed,  viz.,  alum,  blood, 
clay,  and  charcoal.  These  agents  combined  render 
the  putrescent  particles  of  the  sewage  an  inodorous 
compound  in  the  form  of  a  greyish  black  powder, 
which  is  a  highly  fertilising  material,  and  one  of 
the  most  efficient  as  well  as  one  of  the  cheapest  of 
artificial  manures  for  the  farm  or  garden.  An 
ainple  proof  of  its  value  as  a  fertiliser  was  exem- 
plified by  the  exhibits  displayed  in  two  spacious 
tents  at  the  company's  works  on  this  occasion. 
The  garden  produce  was  remarkably  fine,  par- 
ticularly that  exhiljited  by  the  market  gardeners 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  collections  of  vege- 
tables comprised  some  twenty  or  thirty  kinds.lill 
of  uniformly  high  quality,  "the  roots  being  es- 
pecially remarkable  for  their  clean  and  hand- 
some appearance.  The  Potatoes  were  wonderfully 
fine,  and  rarely  have  we  seen  such  uniformly  fine 
collections  as  those  shown  for  the  two  leading 
prizes  for  a  collection  of  eighteen  varieties,  a 
class  which  was  represented  by  some  half-a- 
dozen  cultivators.  The  Potatoes  in  the  other 
classes  were  likewise  of  high  quality,  all  plainly 
indicating  what  an  excellent  aid"  this  nativ'e 
guano  is  to  Potato  culture.  Onions  were  exception- 
ally fine,  andbetter  samples  than  tliosethat  obtained 
the  chief  prizes  are  seldom  seen  on  an  exhibition 
table.  Other  roots,  such  as  Parsnips,  Carrots,  and 
Turnips,  were  in  every  case  of  high  quality,  and 
the  Celery  bore  that  firm  succulent  appearance 
that  indicated  high  cla.ss  cultiu'e.  The  cottagers 
occupied  a  considerable  space  with  their  exhibits, 
and  they  certainly  displayed  some  -wonderful 
growtli,  particularly  in  the  collections,  which, 
though  they  were   made  up  of  numerous  kinds, 


scarcely  an   inferior  dish  could  be  found  auiong 
them. 

There  were  excellent  Grapes  shown  by  Mr. 
Crump  from  lUenheim,  and  a  few  other  gardeners. 
Among  the  put  plants  there  were  a  dozen  of  ex- 
cellent Chinese  I'rimulas,  which  by  their  large 
size  and  abundant  crop  of  flowers  bore  evident-e 
that  either  tlie  native  guano  or  some  other  fer- 
tiliser had  been  judiciously  employed  in  their 
culture.  No  less  remarkable  were  the  farmers'  ex- 
hibits of  corn  and  roots.  The  exceptionally  fine 
growth  was  most  apparent  in  the  latter,  for  out 
of  the  whole  of  the  exhibits,  which  numbered 
nearly  100,  it  was  difficult  to  single  out  an 
inferior  lot,  and  the  heaviest  roots  in  the  show 
averaged  about  30  lb.  each.  Cabbages,  Kohl  Kabi, 
and  other  produce  were  in  a  like  degree  remark- 
able. On  this  occasion  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Pleading, 
ofEered  valuable  money  prizes  for  three  improved 
varieties  of  Mangold,  as  did  likewise  Messrs.  Carter, 
High  Holborn,  for  the  best  18  roots  of  Mangold, 
selected  from  a  crop  occupying  not  less  than  five 
acres. 

The  arrangements  of  the  show  w-ere  excel- 
lent, and  a  few  lessons  might  profitably  be  taken 
from  it  in  the  arrangement  of  some  of  our  leading 
horticultural  shows.  The  exhibitors'  catalogue  was 
arranged  in  five  sections,  and  these  were  sub- 
divided into  ryj  classes,  and  the  numbers  of  each 
exhibitor  being  arranged  consecutively  there  was 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  following  out  the 
arrangement.  On  the  whole,  this  exhibition  fully 
exemplified  the  high  value  of  the  native  guano 
as  a  fertilising  agent,  and  whether  we  con- 
sider the  question  on  public  grounds  in  uti- 
lising what  is  otherwise  a  waste  product  of  our 
towns  and  conducing  thereby  to  sanitation,  or 
from  an  economic  standpoint  in  bringing  with- 
in the  reach  of  gardeners  and  farmers  at  a  cheap 
rate  a  highly  fertilising  material  for  their  crops, 
this  A  P>  C  process  is  a  public  boon  and  deserves 
to  be  extended  as  an  adjunct  to  every  town  in 
the  country  whose  situation  and  other  conditions 
are  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  process, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  system  of 
utilising  domestic  sewage  should  not  be  attached 
to  every  large  residence  in  rural  districts,  par- 
ticularly in  places  where  water  is  available  as  a 
motive  power  for  pumping  and  grinding  the 
necessary  ingredients. 

The  method  employed  here  of  applying  the 
ingredients  is  extremely  simple.  The  clay  and 
charcoal  tre  incorporated  in  a  grinding  mill  -ndtli 
the  aid  of  sufficient  water  to  form  a  thin  paste. 
This  paste  flows  into  a  tank,  and  is  constantly 
agitated  until  it  is  required  to  be  mixed  with  the 
sewage.  ISy  the  side  of  the  mixing-room  is  a 
smaller  room,  through  which  passes  a  channel  or 
trough.  At  one  end  of  this  channel  there  rushes 
in  the  sewage  with  its  unmistakable  odour.  The 
thin  water-paste  of  clay  and  charcoal  is  admitted 
to  the  trough  by  a  pipe  from  the  store-tank ;  the 
sewage  in  its  passage  past  this  pipe  carries  with 
it  the  mixture,  and  the  two,  after  well  mixing, 
proceed  on  their  way  past  a  second  pipe  connected 
with  a  tank  containing  a  supply  of  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina dissolved  in  water.  All  that  is  now  requisite 
is  is  to  allow  the  sewage  mixture  and  alum  to  flow- 
in  inodorous  company  to  the  settling  tanks.  The 
channel  leading  to  the  tanks  has  its  course  in- 
terrupted by  numerous  ledges,  which  serve  to 
cause  the  more  perfect  intermixture  of  the  sewage 
and  the  disinfectants.  The  first  tank  in  which  the 
sludge  is  allo-vved  to  settle  contains  the  principal 
portion  of  the  precipitate.  The  clear  water  is 
allowed  to  flow  off  continuously  from  the  first 
tank  into  a  second  tank ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  mud  is  deposited  in  this  and  in  the  other 
tanks  into  which  it  flows.  From  the  last  tank  the 
water  is  conducted  to  the  river,  appearing  as  a  clear, 
inodorous,  and  tasteless  efliuent.  When  suflicient 
sludge  has  been  collected  in  the  first  tank,  the 
treated  sewage  is  shut  off  from  this  and  permitted 
to  flow  into  another  tank,  which  then  fonns  the 
first  of  the  series.  As  much  of  the  water  as  possible 
is  then  run  off  from  the  mud,  and  the  latter 
is  drawn  into  the  acidifying  tanks,  where  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  pre- 


vent the  loss  of  any  ammonia.  From  the  acidify- 
ing tanks  the  semi-dry  mud  is  further  dried  by  a 
most  ingenious  application  of  heat  in  revolving 
iron  cylinders.  The  wet  mud  is  passed  in  at  one 
end,  and  dry  manure,  in  the  form  of  an  inodorus 
and  inoffensive  powder,  falls  from  the  other  end 
at  the  rate  of  '>  tons  in  ten  hours,  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  cwts.  of  coal.  If  space  enough  be 
available  the  mud  may  be  simply  pumped  from 
the  bottom  of  the  settling  tanks  into  large  open- 
air  tanks,  where  it  dries  under  the  influence  of 
sun  and  air.  Not  the  slightest  offensive  odour  is 
apparent  during  any  stage  of  this  drying.  The 
dry  mud  in  powder,  and  forming  excellent 
manure,  is  removed  from  the  sheds,  and  packed 
into  bags  for  transport. 


THE   WORM   TUIINS. 

I've  despised  you,  old  Worm,  for  I  think  you'll 
admit 
That  you  never  were  beautiful  even  inj-outh: 
I've  impaled  you  on  hooks,  and  not  felt  it  a  bit ; 
But  all's  changed  now  that  Darwin  has  told  us 
the  truth  , 

Of  your  diligent  life,  and  endowed  you  with  fame 

You  begin  to  inspire  me  with  kindly  regard  : 
I  have  friends  of  my  own,  clever  Worm,  I  could 
name. 
Who  have  ne'er  in  their  lives  been  at  work  half 
so  hard. 
It  appears  that  we  owe  you  our  acres  of  soil, 

That  the  garden  could  never  exist  without  yon 
That  from  ages  gone  by  you  were  patient  in  toil. 
Till  a  Darwin  revealed  all  the  gooii  that  you  do. 
Now  you've  turned  with  a  vengeance,  and  all  must 
confe.ss 
Your  behaviour  should  make  poor  humanity 
squirm. 
For  there's  many  a  man  on  this  planet,  I  gues=. 
Who  is  not  half  so  useful  as^-ou.  Mister  Worm  1 

Ptiiic/i. 


In  the  late  gale  two  Mulberry  trees  were  blown 
down  in  Lambetli.  I  llnd  that  they  were  very  ancient 
trees,  being  supposed  to  belong  to  a  row  of  .Multiei-ry  trees 
that  were  planted  Ijetweeu  Clapham  and  Lambeth  Palace. — 
T.  B. ,  Clapham  Coiiwwn. 

Books.— Can  you  refer  me  to  any  good  printed  authority 
on  the  genus  Xerine  ?— H.  C.  S.  [There  is  a  full  scientiflc 
account  of  the  genus  in  Herbert's  *'  Aniaryllidaceie,"  and 
also  in  Kuntb's  "Enumeratio  Plantai-um.] 

Plfrus. — "  Tlie  Herefordshire  Pomona  is  an  excellent 
work,  and  the  only  one  we  could  recommend  of  the  kind 
you  retiuire. 

Names  of  fruit.— .Vr*.  IT.  (.9a;irf.v).— Fruit  damaged 

beyond  recognition. 3{egsrs.  C— Duchessed'.\ngoulcme, 

Knight's  ilonarch,  Beurre  d'.\manlis. 

Names  of  plants —C.  Dimmick.— Aster  polyphyllus. 

M.   .9,  —  .\splenium    viviparum. T.    ^fathe!ion. —CuTitra 

denia  grandifolia. It'.    Cash.— 2,  Abies  Sniithiana  ;  3, 

Ailantus  glandnlosa. U'.  Hurlei/.—l,  Cupressus  macro- 

carpa ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  3,  -Tuniperus  virginiana 
Chaniberlaini ;  4,  Cupressus  Goveuiana. i?.— Rhododen- 
dron ponticum  variegatum. 

Slugs.— G.— They  dislike  coal  ashes,  and  if  dug  into 
your  stiff  soil  they  would  prove  beuett-ialto  it. 

W.  C— Try  Mil.  Simon-Louis,  Planti^res,  near  Meti!, 
Lorraine. 

In  Garden  Appointments  (p.  432),  line  14  from  top,  in- 
stead of  "  Uighfleld  "  read  "Fernside." 


COMMl'MCATION.S  RECEIVED. 
F.  M.— G.  M.— G.  R.— A,  P,— R,  D.  L,— G.— Sir  C.  I.— E. 
— F.  R.  M.— J  H.  M.— A.  B,  W.— W.  T.— J.  D.-W.  W.— 
N.  G.  Co.— H.  T.— M.  .S.— W.— T.  B.-G.  J.-.T.  S.— E.  H. 
W.— O.  S.  S.— J.  S.  W.— F,— W,  T,— G.  J.— H.  it  S.— T.  B. 
— F.  W.  M.— F.  Q.— .1.  M,-R,  G,— W.  C.^I.  S.— W.  T.  B.— 
W.  T.-R.  N.— W.  H.  F.— C,  D,— W.  R.— E.  U.  A.— E.  A.  D. 
— L,  K.— B.  H.,  2.—  A.  D.  O.  .T.— J.  G.— D.  B.^I.  C.  B.— A. 
T.  D.— R.  W.  W.~T.  H.  A.  H  — F.  T.  T.  D.-W.  W.— J.  E. 
R.— J.  H.— J.  D.— W.  A.— A.  M.— D  T.  F.— R.  J.  L.— W. 
G.— J.  C.  F.,  2.— W.  R.— J.  C.  B.— E.  J.— W.  D.— E.  Vf.— 
\V.  B.  S.— 11,  G,-T.  S.— R.  J.  L.— R.  G.— F.  M.— A.  M.— 
J.  T.— Van  II.— R.  W.— A.  C.  B.— R.  B.— S.  *  Sons.— Delta. 
-H.  C.  S.— R.  I.— R.  B.-R.  D.— J.  R.  J.-G.  S.  S.— M.  E. 
G.,  2.— C.  Soc. -C.  W.  D.— W.  J.  N.—a.  S.  S.— J.  S.  & 
Sons. -J.  C.  C. 
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,  "This  is  an  Art 

Which  does  mend  Natme  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  J<;a.tvks."— Shakespeare. 


HARDY  AJIARYLLISES. 

The  following  are  the  pai'tioulars  respectiugthe 
conditions  under  which  Amaryllis  Ackermanni 
pulcherriraa  has  been  grown  here  for  more  than 
ten  years  past  in  the  open  ground  with  perfect 
success.  The  bulbs  completely  fill  two  long  bor- 
ders, 37  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  wide,  in  front  of  lean- 
to  vineries,  having  a  south  aspect.  At  the  back 
of  each  border  is  the  stone  basement  wall  of  the 
house;  in  front  they  are  boimded  by  a  Box 
edging,  beyond  which  is  a  gravel  walk"7ft.  G  in. 
broad,  this  latter  no  doubt  being  of  great 
service  iu  draining  the  superfluous  moisture  from 
the  borders.  The  soil  iu  which  they  grow  ex- 
tends to  a  considerable  depth,  having  been  pre- 
pared many  years  ago  for  Vines,  but  now  it  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  ordinary  garden  soil; 
below  this  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff,  cold  clay.  The 
bulbs  undoubtedly  benefit  considerably  by  the 
heat  from  the  houses,  as  those  in  the  border 
fronting  the  early  vinery  begin  to  bloom  fully 
three  weeks  sooner  than  the  others.  They  have 
had  a  slight  top-dressing  of  loam  and  peat  with 
a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  every  season,  aud  in 
severe  weather  have  been  protected  with  a 
covering  of  Fern  litter.  Last  winter  a  slight 
mulching  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  was  given  them  in 
addition.  Their  foliage  dies  away  entirely  during 
the_(vinter,  and  the  young  leaves  begin  to  appear 
again  about  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April. 
From  June  to  the  middle  or  end  of  October  we 
get  a  continuous  succession  of  blooms,  and  about 
the  end  of  July,  if  the  season  is  favourable,  the 
borders  are  a  blaze  of  colour.  The  bulbs  are  now 
very  close  together,  not  having  been  disturbed 
since  they  were  first  planted,  with  the  exception 
of  taking  out  a  small  clump  occasionally.  In  1877 
we  filled  up  some  vacant  spaces  with  bulbs  of 
Amaryllis  vittata  rubra,  which  have  proved 
equally  hardy,  and  commence  blooming  rather 
earlier  than  A.  Ackermanni,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  many  other  species  of  Amaryllis  would 
also  flourish  in  the  open  air  if  tried  under  similar 
conditions.  Hugo  HAnpim  Crewe. 

CaU-e  Abbey,  Derhii. 


PEACHES  IN  NOVEMBER. 
We  have  lately  gathered  some  beautifully- 
coloured  Salway  Peaches  which  promise  to 
make  an  agreeable  change  in  the  dessert  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  this  month.  They  are  the 
produce  of  quite  young  trees  planted  against  a 
south  wall.  They  have  for  some  time  been 
covered  with  fish  nets,  for  as  other  fruits  get 
scarce,  birds  are  apt  to  peck  them.  I  find  tiffany 
or  frigi  domo  not  so  good  as  fish  nets  for  these 
very  late  sorts,  that  require  aU  the  exposure 
possible  to  the  sun'.s  rays.  When  allowed  to  get 
thoroughly  ripe  the  Salway  is  not  a  bad  Peach 
as  regards  flavour.  Its  flesh  is  particularly  rich 
in  colour— indeed  more  like  that  of  a  Nectarine 
than  a  Pejch.  Mid-season  Peaches,  like  almost 
all  other  kinds  of  fruit,  are,  of  course,  the  best ; 
but  where  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  Peach 
season— both  early  and  late— as  far  as  possible, 
one  must  concede  a  point  or  two  in  favour  of 
those  sorts  that,  owing  to  great  rapidity  or  tardi- 
ness in  ripening,  answer  that  purpose.  By  taking 
advantage  of  such  early  sorts  as  Rivera  intro- 
duced, and  such  a  late  kind  as  the  Salway,  we 
get  a  decided  gain  as  regards  length  of  season, 
even  though   those    constituting  the    extreme 


limits  may  not  reach  the  highest  pitch  of  per- 
fection as  regards  flavour.  J.  Groom. 


RENO^'ATING  OLD  PEAR  TREES. 

A  VERY  old  Pear  tree  here  has  been  so  .success- 
fully restored  to  vigour  and  fertility  by  the  treat- 
ment recorded  below,  that  a  few  words  anent  it 
maybe  of  service  to  amateurs  having  barren  trees 
in  a  similar  condition.  The  tree  iu  question,  an 
Easter  Beurre,  and  an  old  favourite  that  had 
done  good  work  in  bygone  years,  is  on  a  south 
wall,  and  trained  on  the  fan  system.  How  old 
it  is  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  bole  is  quite  3  ft.  in 
circumference.  This  tree  had  been  declining  in 
health  for  years,  growing  little  and  bearing  but 
a  few  fruits,  and  those  so  cracked  aud  warted 
as  to  be  useless.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of 
1877  a  good  wide  trench  was  thrown  out  at  a 
distauce  of  -5  ft.  from  the  tree,  severing  what 
roots  were  found  beyond  that  distance ;  then 
undermining  aud  carefully  working  with  forks 
we  removed  the  whole  of  the  old  soil  right  up  to 
the  wall  and  replaced  it  with  pure  loam,  which 
was  worked  carefully  and  firmly  amongst  the 
roots,  the  latter  being  brought  surfacewards  as 
much  as  possible.  Nothing  further  was  done 
until  the  winter  of  1878,  when,  judging  the 
roots  would  have  furnished  themselves  with 
feeding  fibres,  I  removed  with  a  hand-saw  the 
whole  of  the  old  gnarled  spurs,  cutting  them 
back  close  into  the  old  wood  ;  I  also  shortened 
back  the  terminal  branches  some  2  ft.  or  3  ft., 
leaving  quite  a  skeleton  of  bare  rods.  Diu'ing 
every  mild  evening  in  March  and  April  a  good 
syringing  with  the  garden  engine  was  given  in 
order  to  induce  the  old  branches  to  break — and 
break  they  did  beautifully,  throwing  out  quite  a 
thicket  of  strong  healthy  breastwood.  This  was 
summer  pruned  in  the  usual  way.  A  few  fruit 
buds  were  formed,  and  last  year  a  few  good 
fruits  were  obtained,  but  this  year  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  the  tree  has  been  amply  repaid, 
for  it  is  now  furni.shed  throughout  with  strong 
healthy  fruiting  spurs,  aud  it  has  borne  a  capital 
crop  of  large,  clean,  and  iu  all  ways  excellent 
fruit.  A.  INIooRE. 

Crmunore. 
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WINTER  FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 

It  is  a  question  if  these  are  so  well  appreciated 
as  they  should  be.  In  the  form  of  vigorous,  com- 
pact, well-flowered  little  specimens  they  are  of 
much  service  for  window  or  conservatory  de- 
coration, or  for  brightening  up  plant  stoves  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  We  know  of  few  more 
cheerful  objects  than  well  bloomed  plants  of 
B.  Ingrami  or  Weltoniensis ;  and  where  flowers  at 
Christmas  are  in  demand,  these  two  kinds  should 
certainly  be  grown.  Easily  grown  as  these  plants 
are,'many,  I  think,  fail  to  give  them  the  treatment 
that  they  need  during  the  summer.  Light,  air,  and 
rich  food  are  required  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
desired  standard  of  excellence,  and  these  essen- 
tials generally  fail  them  in  a  more  or  less  degree 
when  grown  amongst  the  general  occupants  of 
a  warm  house.  Early  propagation  is  indispens- 
able. The  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  by  March 
at  the  latest,  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  shifted 
on  as  required,  keeping  them  well  to  the  light, 
pinching  back  the  most  prominent  shoots  now 
and  then,  maintaining  the  temperature  at  about 
•5.5°  to  60°  by  day,  but  admitting  enough  air  to 
prevent  drawing.  By  the  beginning  of  June  the 
sturdy,  vigorous  little  specimens  that  such  treat- 
ment will  have  produced  should  be  placed  either 
in  frames  or  in  a  light,  well  ventilated  house. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  month  shift  into 


45-in.  pots;  some  of  the  largest  will  go  into  0-in. 
pots.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  free — a  good 
mLxture  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
well-rotted  manure  in  equal  parts,  adding  thereto 
a  good  dash  of  sharp  sand.  Give  plenty  of  air, 
shade  from  hot  sun,  and  if  the  plants  are  in 
frames  run  off  the  lights  at  nights  when  balmy 
weather  prevails.  A  little  of  such  exposure  will 
impart  to  (hem  a  large  amount  of  vigour,  and 
the  flowers  will  come  much  finer  than  when  they 
are  never  expo.sed  tothefull  influence  of  the  open 
air.  When  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  a  little  weak 
liquid  manure  should  be  occasionally  given,  the 
great  point  being  to  keep  the  plants  well  in 
growth  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber, after  which  time  they  should  be  placed  in 
gentle  warmth,  a  light  house  where  a  fire  i» 
made  on  cold  nights  being  the  right  place  for 
them.  From  November  onwards  a  constant 
temperature  of  .jo"  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
blooming  condition.  These  winter  flowering  Be- 
gonias may  be  well  and  easily  grown  by  plant- 
ing them  out  in  frames  for  the  summer 
months.  Make  up  a  bed  of  good  soil  in 
a  light  frame,  and  plant  out  the  first  week  iu 
June,  potting  them  up  again  about  the  middle 
of  September,  or  earlier  if  they  are  large 
enough.  In  planting  out  a  richer  compost  can 
be  given  them,  as  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
its  becoming  sour  through  over  watering,  so  that 
if  anythino  like  good  treatment  is  afforded 
them  they  will  be  sure  to  make  ^'ery  luxu- 
riant growth.  There  is  a  class  of  Begonias 
of  which  manicata  and  hydrocotjdifolia  may  be 
cited  as  examples,  not  much  grown,  but  which 
are  well  worthy  of  some  attention  from  those 
who  experience  the  need  of  cut  flowers  in 
winter  and  early  spring.  The  flowers  of  these 
kinds  are  by  no  means  brilliant,  but  they 
possess  considerable  grace  and  delicacy  of  form 
aud  colour,  are  charming  in  a  cut  state,  and 
form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  bright  hued  flowers. 
As  foliage  plants  they  have  considerable  value, 
thriving  better  than  most  things  in  the  dry  air 
of  a  constantly  heated  room;  indeed,  they  should 
be  more  used  than  they  now  are  for  the  decora- 
tion of  apartments,  as  if  carefully  watered  they 
last  for  some  months  in  good  order.  All  the 
species  grow  freely,  only  needing  generous 
culture  and  plenty  oif  light  when  growing. 
Bufleet.  J.  COENHILL. 


WASTE  OF  FORCE  IN  HEATING. 

I  HA^'E  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  like  my- 
self who  have  long  since  found  out  that  there  is 
a  great  waste  of  force  in  the  heating  of  horti- 
cultural buildings,  and  a  waste  in  many  cases 
over  which  one  has  no  control.  I  therefore  think 
if  we  can  set  the  case  fairly  before  those  whom 
it  most  concerns,  we  shall  at  least  show  that  we 
are  cognisant  of  tlie  fact,  and  are  anxious  to  see 
it  remedied.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  system  of  having  only  one  large  boiler 
to  heat  six  or  seven  houses  is  a  mistake,  inasmuch 
as  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  not  more  than  three 
of  these  houses  are  kept  at  work  throughout  the 
season.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  there  will 
be  a  stove,  a  Cucumber  house,  and  early  vinery; 
these,  we  may  surmise,  will  for  the  most  part  re- 
quire artificial  heat  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  In  the  case  of  the  others,  they  will  pro- 
bably only  require  fire-heat  to  keep  out  frost. 
Therefore  we  may  conclude  that  for  a  space  of 
five  months  we  have  to  heat  a  large  boiler  that 
has  force  enough  for  seven  houses  to  afford 
warmth  sufficient  for  three.  If  this  is  not  waste 
of  force  I  do  not  know  what  is,  unless  anyone  is 
going  to  contend  that  a  large  kettle  of  water  will 
not  take  any  more  fire  in  the  same  space  of  time 
to  make  it  boil  than  a  small  one. 

To  put  the  case  still  plainer,  a  30-in.  saddle 
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boiler  would  give  all  the  heat  necessary  for  a 
period  of  five  months  for  the  three  houses,  but 
as  at  present  arranged  in  the  majority  of  gar- 
dens a  boiler  of  the  same  pattern  4  ft.  long 
would  be  employed  to  do  all  the  work  ;  there- 
fore we  have  to  heat  a  boiler  surface  4  ft.  in 
length  when  one  IS  in.  less  in  length  would 
suffice.  Surely  in  this  case  there  must  be  an  un- 
necessary waste  of  fuel.  It  is  one  thing  to  heat  a 
range  of  houses  according  to  the  horticultural 
builder's  contract — often  made  without  consult- 
ing the  gardener — and  another  to  heat  it  econo- 
mically. 

I  may  be  asked  how  1  should  prevent  this 
waste  of  fuel.  To  this  1  reply  that  I  find  no 
fault  with  the  plan  of  putting  down  a  second 
boiler,  which  is  very  frequently  done  as  an  aux- 
iliary in  case  one  should  break  down  under 
hard  pressure,  because  the  arrangement  is  an  ad- 
mirable one.  What  I  complain  of  is  that  two 
boilers  of  the  same  size  are  put  down  when  one 
large  one  and  one  small  one  would  do  better — 
the  small  one  to  heat  the  two  or  three  houses 
which  are  at  work  the  longest  period  of  the 
season,  and  the  large  one  when  the  whole  of 
the  number  requires  it.  This  is  what  I  should 
like  to  see,  because  the  small  boiler  would  re- 
quire less  fuel,  and  in  case  of  a  mishap  with  the 
large  one  the  small  one  would  suffice  for  a  few 
days  to  keep  all  safe  until  a  large  one  could  be 
replaced. 

The  economical  heating  of  horticultural  build- 
ings is  a  subject  that  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
All  sorts  and  forms  of  boilers  have  been  intro- 
duced with  a  positive  assurance  that  they  would 
save  a  third  or  half  of  the  cost  of  fuel  hitherto 
burned.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  they  do  or 
do  not  do  so,  but  1  do  say  "emphatlcaily  that 
they  cannot  do  so  unless  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  fully  met  under  which  they  are  to 
be  used.  If  a  boiler  that  has  capacity  enough  to 
heat  1000  ft.  of  4-in.  pipe  is  put  down  to  heat 
400  ft.  for  five  mouths  in  the  .sea.son,  and  t  he  other 
tJOOft.occasionally.thehoilermay  be  good  enough, 
but  it  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards 
the  economical  u.seof  fuel.  The  boiler  is  blamed 
when  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  this  state  of 
things  will  continue  until  cau.se  and  effect  are 
rightly  studied  and  proper  arrangements  made. 

A.s  I'egards  the  heating  of  small  boihu-s  com- 
pared with  large  ones,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  will  say  you  have  only  to  make  a  small 
fire  under  a  large  boiler  to  do  the  work  required, 
and  so  prevent  waste  ;  but  there  is  more  than 
the  boiler  to  heat ;  there  is  a  large  vacuum,  and 
the  brickwork  which  surrounds  the  boiler.  .Such 
an  assumption  is,  in  fact,  very  far  from  explain- 
ing the  difficulty.  J.  0.  Claeke. 


The  Guelder    Rose  for  forcing.— The 

adaptability  of  the  Guelder  Rose  for  forcing  was, 
I  believe,  fully  exemplified  by  some  plants  of  it 
that  were  exhibited  last  spring  at  one  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  at  South 
Kensington.  Probably  many  others  like  myself 
have  also  used  it  for  that  purpose  with  results  in 
every  respect  satisfactory,  i.e.,  if  the  plants  were 
properly  prepared,  and  on  that  point  the  whole 
question  of  success  or  failure  depends.  Tlie  right 
modeof  management  may  be  described  in  a  few 
words.  Some  fairly  strong  plants  should  be 
selected  now  and  potted  at  once  in  moderate- 
sized  pots  in  a  good  soil.  Before  potting  cut  down 
any  long  shoots  to  within  12  in.  of  the  roots,  and 
then  place  them  in  a  house  all  the  winter,  where 
they  will  be  just  secure  from  frost.  In  the  spring 
when  they  begin  to  grow  give  them  greenhouse 
treatment  until  the  end  of  June,  and  then  gra- 
dually harden  them  off,  so  as  to  turn  them  out  of 
doors  about  the  middle  of  July.  From  this  time 
until  the  autunm  they  may  have  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Chrysanthemums  until  the  leaves  have 
fallen.   They  should  not  be  pruned,  nor  must  the 


roots  be  disturbed  before  they  are  forced.  They  do 
not  respond  quickly  to  artificial  heat,  which  shows 
they  are  not  adapted  for  very  early  forcing.  I'ro- 
bably  the  end  of  January  is  soon  enough  to  put 
them  into  heat,  and  then  the  forcing  must  be 
gradual.  I  find  in  a  maximum  temperature  of  Go" 
I  get  larger  heads  of  flowers  than  when  they  are 
grown  in  a  higher  temperature. — J.  C.  C. 

Omphalocarpiim  procerum.— Under  the 

above  name  a  plant  is  described  in  Oliver's 
"  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,'  vol.  i.,  p.  171,  where 
it  is  stated  to  be  the  only  species  of  the  genus 
which  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Ternstrce- 
miaceas.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  from  60  ft. 
to  80  ft.,  producing  its  flowers  from  the  trunk, 
and  these  are  succeeded  by  a  roundish  fruit  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  skittle  ball,  flattened  at 
the  apex,  and  when  fully  grown  measuring  some 
6  in.  or  8  in.  across.  This  fruit  when  ripe  becomes 
hard  and  woody,  the  substance  of  the  pericarp 
beingcomposed  of  numerous  wedge-shaped  nodules. 
The  seeds  are  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny  with 
a  shining  yellowish  testa,  and  a  cross  section  of 
the  fruit  shows  them  arranged  in  a  stellate  form. 
The  tree  is  of  limited  distribution  in  Tropical 
Africa,  being  recorded  only  from  tlie  Cameroons  and 
liagroo  Pavers  and  Old  Calabar.  Though  of  bota- 
nical interest,  the  tree  has  hitherto  been  considered 
of  no  economic  value.  It  has  lately,  however,  been 
stated  to  yield  a  substance  similar  to  india-rubber. 
A  quantity  of  the  fruits  have  recently  been  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Thomas  Christy,  of  Malvern  House, 
Sydenham,  who  has  distributed  specimens  of  them 
to  various  museums. — J. 

Arctotis  grandiflora.— This  is  mentioned 
as  flowering  at  Kew,  and  reference  is  made  to  me 
with  regard  to  its  culture.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
plant  to  grow,  but  is  unfortunately  now  so  rare 
that  very  few  can  obtain  it.  If  kept  in  a  green- 
house with  plenty  of  light,  many  flowers  are  pro- 
duced at  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  best 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  It  does  not  require  peat, 
but  some  may  be  mixed  with  the  loam,  if  of  a 
kind  through  which  water  does  not  pass  freely. 
Moderately  small  pots  are  best.  I  planted  it  out 
for  the  summer  as  an  experiment,  but  not  a  single 
floxver  was  the  result  It  is  of  rather  slow  growth, 
and  is  increased  with  much  more  difficulty  than 
A.  arborescens.  Both  kinds  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. — 
R.  J.  LYIs'CH. 

Lapageria  rosea  and  alba.— If  these 
two  lovely  creepers  are  not  hardy,  they  are  the 
next  thing  to  it.  Both  have  been  growing  here  for 
twelve  j'ears  in  an  unheatod  conservatory,  or 
rather  verandah.  During  the  last  three  severe 
winters  the  thermometer  inside  several  times  regis- 
tered 12°  and  14°  of  frost.  Although  some  of  the 
young  growths  were  close  to  the  glass,  they  never 
appeared  to  be  injured.  They  not  only  exist  under 
this  cool  treatment,  but  grow  with  vigour  and 
flower  freely. — W.  B.,   Wimh-rnuri: 

Allamandas  restricted  at  the    root 

— I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Groom  (p.  441)  that  the 
roots  of  A.  Schotti  should  be  restricted.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  stove  climbers  we  have,  easily 
grown  and  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 
We  have  a  plant  of  it  here  in  the  stove  grow- 
ing in  a  12-in.  pot,  trained  to  wires  on  the  roof 
that  has  been  flowering  for  quite  three  month: 
and  which  looks  as  if  it  would  keep  on  blooming 
for  several  weeks  yet.  AVe  find  its  flowers  useful 
mixed  with  Maiden-hair  Fern  for  dinner  table 
decoration. — W.  \V.  Hickleton. 

Bougainvillea  glabra— If  permitted  free- 
dom of  growth  in  a  light  position  this  Bougain- 
villea will  flower  at  least  six  months  out  of  twelve. 
But  to  insure  this  the  wood  made  the  previous 
season  must  be  pruned  hard  back — in  fact,  spurred 
in  like  a  Vine,  and  then  wreaths  of  blossoms,  sur- 
rounded by  the  beautiful  mauve  bracts  in  which 
resides  the  great  beauty  of  the  plant,  S  ft.  long 
may  be  obtained  in  plenty.  It  is  not  so  nuich  a 
question  of  heat,  although  a  little  warmth  when 
the  plants  break  into  growth  will  help  to  lengthen 
the  flowering  shoots  and  bring  them  out  faster. 
It  does  not  much  matter  whether  the  plants  are 


growing  in  the  border  or  in  pots,  although  for 
continuity  of  bloom  the  latter  is  the  best  position. 
What  Ls  wanted  is  a  good  supply  of  strong  vigor- 
ous young  shoots,  andtoensuie  thisthewoodof the 
prev-ious  year  must  be  cut  hard  back  to  get  strong 
shoots  which  should  be  grown  in  a  light  place  to 
obtain  solidity  and  to  induce  freedom  of  flowering. 
When  planted  out  soil  is  not  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance provided  the  drainage  be  right,  but  in  pots 
fibry  loam  enriched  with  leaf-mould  or  thoroughly 
decayed  manure  will  be  most  s.i'.table  ;  about  a 
third  of  the  latter  in  bulk  will  be  a  good  propor- 
tion, as  Bougainvilleas  are  strong  rooting  plants. 
During  the  ripening  time,  which  will  immediately 
follow  the  flowering  season  whenever  that  may 
be,  and  it  will  vary  with  the  treatment  given,  the 
plants  should  have'  less  water  than  heretofore,  but 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  so  dry  as  to 
injure  the  young  rootlets.  During  the  flowering 
season  liquid  manure  may  be  given,  although  in 
giving  strong  liquids  to  any  plant,  its  condition 
and  the  necessity  for  extra  assistance  should  be 
well  considered.— E.  HOBDAV, 

Chamsedorea  glaucifolia.— Most  Palms, 

like  the  majority  of  Orchids,  do  best  in  small  sized 
pots.  I  noticed  a  case  in  point  the  other  day  when 
visiting  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  House.  Here 
were  a  beautiful  pair  of  the  Palms  just  named 
with  strong  stems  about  10  ft.  high,  each  bearing 
six  fine  healthy  leaves,  and  showing  three  robust 
flower-spikes.  This  result  has  been  obtained  in 
8-in.  pots,  in  which  they  have  been  growing  for  a 
good  many  years.  The  plants  are  supplied  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  also  get  occasional  doses  of 
liquid  manure  from  the  cowsheds. — A.  J. 

Bulbous  plants  not  flowering —What 
treatment  is  required  for  flowering  the  following, 
viz.,  Coburgia  .acuta,  Cyrtanthus  odorus,  and 
Cooperia  Drummondi  ?  I  have  them  in  pots  in  a 
greenhouse,  but  could  give  them  more  heat  it  re- 
quired. I  particulariy  want  to  know  if  they 
require  drying  off,  like  Ixias. — A.  B.  H. 

[Coburgiaacuta,  Cyrtanthus  odorus,  and  Cooperia 
Drummondi  require  no  special  treatment  to  make 
them  flower.  They  sliould  not  be  so  much  "  dried 
off'  as  Ixias  ;  they  have  fleshy  roots  which  are  not 
properly  annual,' and  if  they  are  to  be  well  culti- 
vated these  must  be  preserved,  as  they  are  in  the 
case  of  the  Amaryllis.  No  better  culture  indeed  can 
be  recommended  for  them  than  that  usually  given 
to  the  Amaryllis,  but  they  do  not  require  so  high 
a  temperature.  A  greenhouse  is  the  right  place 
for  them.  The  Cooperia  and  Coburgia  are  both 
rare  among  bulbs.  The  flowers  of  the  former, 
which  arc  white,  open  at  night.  There  should  be 
no  difticulty  in  llowerinif  any  of  the  above.  — 
K.  I.  L.] 

SHOET  NOTES -INDOOE  GAKDEN. 

Trichinium  Manglesi.— Tliis  iiitcrcstiiijc  little  pl.-uit 
lasts  in  l>Ioiiiii  fcn-  tlUL-e  or  four  months  at  a  time.  Will 
some  one  successfnl  in  its  ciUture  kindly  say  how  it  shoulil 
lie  treated  J— J.  C.  V. 

Camellias.-"  A.  M. '  will  find  tlie  following  to  liy 
good,  viz.  :  Double  Wliite,  Fimbriata,  Countess  of  Orkney, 
Madame  Strcalilofft,  (liandleri  elegans,  Iiuhricata,  Coun- 
tess of  Newport — a  good  grower    and  bloomer— Lavinia  i 
Maggi,  anil  Matliotiana  alba.— J.  C.  F. 

Monstera  Adansoni.-F.  D.  n.-The  fruit  of  this 
species  is  scareely  edible,  but  tliat  of  M.  delieiosa  is,  lieing 
sueculent  and  possessing  a  flavour  like  that  of  a  Tine-appIc. 
There  is  no  iiarticular  treatment  necessary  to  fruit  either 
of  these  species,  provided  they  are  grown  in  a  hot,  moist 
stove,  and  allowed  sufficient  light  when  the  fruits  are 
swelling.— G. 

Keeping  Walnuts.— Can  any  reader  of  The  Garden 
tell  me  the  l>est  way  of  keeping  Walnuts  and  Nuts?  T  have 
put  into  jar  wntli  layers  of  salt  lietween,  Init  they  shrivel 
after  this  treatment.  Sliould  tliey  lie  soaked  in  water 
before  l)ringing  them  to  table?  Any  hint  on  this  subject 
will  lie  gratefully  leieived.- HOKTCLAN-US. 

Chlorophytum  orchidastrum.  —  Is  this  plant 
worth  growing  ?  Any  information  about  it  will  oblige.— 
A.  T.  U. 

Chrysanthemums.— Can  these  be  easily  and  success- 
fully raised  from  seed  ?— Tuberose. 
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"Winter  flowering  climbers.— Few  plants 
are  more  useful  in  stoves  or  greenhouses  than 
climbers  that  naturally  flower  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  At  Kew  the  best  just  now  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  Jalap  plant  (Exogonum  Turga),  which 
is  beautifully  in  ilower  in  the  temperate  house  on 
one  of  the  lofty  roof  supports  It  is  a  Convolvulus- 
like  plant  with  slender  wiry  stems  and  heart- 
shnpcd  leaves.  The  blossoms  are  like  those  of  the 
common  ISindweed,  except  that  they  have  a  long 
narrow  tube.  They  are  rosy  purple  in  colour,  and 
as  they  hang  in  graceful  profusion,  nestling 
amidst"  the  foliage,  they  have  a  pretty  effect. 
Though  it  is  not  a  plant  to  be  recommended  for 
growing  in  a  greenhouse  of  limited  extent,  it  is  a 
very  desirable  subject  for  large  houses  where 
there  is  ample  space  for  it  to  ramble.  It  is  a 
Mexican  plant,  and  succeeds  well  in  the  open  air 
in  some  of  the  southern  counties,  notably  in  Mr. 
Ellacombe's  garden  at  Bitton,  where  it  rambles 
over  shrubs  and  flowers  profusely  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer. 

Adhatoda  cydonisefolia,  an  Acantha- 
ceous  plant,  is  in  flower  under  the  roof  of  the  Palm 
house.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  one  that  should 
be  grown  in  every  stove.  The  blossoms  are  abright 
violet-purple,  and  are  produced  in  rather  dense 
clusters  at  the  point  of  every  branch.  The  plant  is 
somewhat  straggling  in  habit,  but  with  a  little 
care  with  regard  to  pruning  and  training  it  may  be 
made  an  elegant  budding  plant,  well  suitable  for 
either  a  pillar  or  rafter.  To  grow  it  well  it  requires 
liberal  treatment  and  plenty  of  heat,  but  it  amply 
repays  any  extra  care  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
abundance"  of  beautiful  blossoms  which  it  yields  in 
early  winter. 

Clerodendron  volubile  is  another  plant 
not  so  well  known  as  it  desen-es  to  be.  It  is  not  so 
showy  as  either  Balfouri  or  Thompsoni,  but  as  it 
flowers  at  a  different  and  most  desirable  season 
there  is  no  comparison  of  their  respective  merits. 
The  flowers,  which,  are  white,  are  blotched  with 
pale  purple,  which  makes  them  attractive,  and 
they  are  produced  plentifully  on  large  loose 
clusters  amongst  the  large  deep  green  foliage 
Some  plants  under  the  roof  of  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew  have  been  in  flower  for  the  past  month. 
Near  this  are 

Two  Jasmines  (Jasminum  hirsutumand  J. 
streptopus),both  attractively  in  flower.  The  former 
is  in  the  way  of  J.  pubescens,  but  the  flowers  are 
somewhat  smaller  and  borne  in  looser  clusters. 
They  are  sweetly  scented  and  white.  J.  streptopus 
is  remarkable  for  its  ivory-white  star-like  blos- 
soms, that  are  produced  plentifully  on  every  short 
twig.  Loth  of  these  Jasmines  would  be  desirable 
for  growing  in  a  small  state  in  pots  where,  no 
doubt,  they  would  be  found  useful  for  cutting 
purposes  and  for  room  decoration.  In  the  Water 
Lily  house  the  beautiful 

Batatas  paniculatus  is  still  in  flower, 
having  been  so  without  intermission  throughout 
the  summer.  It  seems  somewhat  remarkable  that 
such  an  easily  grown  plant  with  such  large  and 
beautiful  flowers  as  this'  Batatas  bears  is  not 
more  generally  grown  than  it  is,  for  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  other  plant  so  manageable  or  that  better 
repays  any  little  care  that  may  be  bestowed  on  it. 
Shortly  we  hope  to  give  a  coloured  illustration  of 
this  plant  with  the  view  of  making  its  merits 
better  known. 

Acacia  platyptera. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  plants  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew  at  the  present  time.  Some  large  specimens 
of  it  arc  completely  covered  with  tiny  balls  of 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  not  one  of  the  easiest 
plants  to  cultivate,  but  it  well  repays  any  trouble 
bestowed  upon  it  by  flowering  freely  throughout 
the  dull  month  of  November. 

Tecoma  capensis  in  the  temperate  house 
is  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  brilliant 
scarlet  clusters  of  flowers ;  and  the  Rhodochi- 
tpn  volubiie,  with  its  long  wreaths  of  purple 


bells  hanging  in  profusion  for  many  yards  under 
the  roof,  likewise  attracts  the  attention  of  every 
one.  In  the  greenhouse  a  fine  plant  of  Tacsonia 
exoniensis  is  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  bloom, 
as  is  also  Brachysema  lanceolatum,  one  of  the 
Australian  Leguminosa;,  which  unhappily  are  not 
grown  nearly  so  much  as  they  once  were,  and  now 
ought  to  be.— W.  G. 

The  latest  Asters. — In  the  numerous  col- 
lection of  Asters  in  the  Kew  collection  the  only 
kinds  worth  looking  at  on  the  1st  of  November 
were  A.  turbinellus,  A.  ericoides,  NovEc-Angliii;, 
pulchellus,  roseus,  and  oblongifolius,  the  latter 
a  frte  (lowering  species  of  recent  introduction 
with  bright  purple  flowers.  These  Asters  are  all 
important  kinds  to  grow,  as  their  flowering  season 
is  very  prolonged,  and  the\'  are  all  handsome  and 
useful  in  a  cut  state. 

Adrastus  is  the  name  of  a  remarkably  pretty 
Chrysanthemum  that  adds  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  attractiveness  of  tlie  conservatory  at  Kew.  It 
is  one  of  the  early  or  summer  flowering  class,  but 
one  of  the  latest  among  them,  its  flowering  seasons 
merging  into  that  of  the  ordinary  large  Chinese 
and  Japanese  kinds.  The  flowers,  though  not  very 
large,  are  plentiful,  and  the  colour,  a  rich  rosy 
pink,  is  cheerful  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  one 
that  is  made  use  of  pretty  largely  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  house,  and  it  is  well  worth  general 
attention,  as  it  is  in  every  respect  a  useful  variety. 
The  other  kinds  of  Chrysanthemum  at  Kew  pro- 
mise to  be  exceptionally  fine  this  year. 

Pleione  "Wallichiana.— The  rieiones,  or 
Indian  Crocuses  as  they  are  aptly  called,  are  now 
amongst  the  brightest  occupants  of  the  Orchid 
houses,  and  the  beautiful  P.  lagenaria  and  P. 
maculata  are  the  most  popular,  though  there  are 
others  equally  beautiful  if  they  were  known.  One 
of  these  is  P.  WaUichiana,  a  lovely  species  with 
flowers  larger  than  those  of  P.  lagenaria,  and  of  a 
delicate  mauve-purple,  except  the  lip,  which  is 
variegated  with  white  markings  and  beset  with 
an  elegant  fringe.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  cultivate 
as  the  others,  and  may  be  grown  well  in  a  lower 
temperature.  It  is  just  now  freely  in  flower  at 
Kew. 

The  Gooseberry  Gourd  (Cucumis  grossu- 
laria). — This  is  an  extremely  elegant  plant  when 
in  the  condition  it  now  is  in  the  Water  Lily  house 
at  Kew,  where  a  plant  of  it  is  profusely  furnished 
with  its  small  Gooseberry-like  fruits,  the  latter 
studded  thickly  over  the  surface  with  short 
prickles.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is  dull  green, 
marked  with  irregular  silvery  white  patches.  Near 
this  is  another  Gourd  of  quite  a  different  charac- 
ter. The  Snake  Gourd  (Trichosanthes  anguina), 
the  fruits  of  which  are  some  2  ft.  long,  singularly 
twisted,  and  of  a  bright  reddish  yellow  colour. 
Both  are  peculiar  attractions  in  this  house. 

Aphelandra  punctata.— This  new  stove 
plant  is  now  in  flower  in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew. 
It  is  really  a  handsome  plant,  the  leaves  being 
prettily  variegated  with  silvery  strips  on  an 
emerald  green  ground,  while  the  spike  of  clear 
yellow  blossoms  and  bracts  that  terminate  the 
stout  erect  stems  is  highlj'  attractive.  The  circum- 
stance, too,  of  its  flowering  just  at  this  dull 
season  considerably  enhances  its  value.  It  requires 
stove  heat,  and  appears  to  be  of  easy  culture. 
Even  when  not  in  flower  it  is  a  handsome  plant. 

Nematanthus  longipes.— This  is  a  singu- 
lar, and  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  plant.  It  is 
a  Gesnerad,  but,  unlike  any  of  the  commoner 
members  of  that  family,  it  is  a  most  attractive 
plant  when  seen  in  such  fine  condition  as  a  plant 
of  it  now  is  in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew.  Its  stems 
are  stout,  the  leaves  thick  like  those  of  a  Hnya, 
and  the  blossoms,  suspended  fi'om  the  under  sides 
of  the  stems  on  thread-like  stalks,  are  tubular  and 
red  incolour  like  those  of  ColumneaSchiediaua.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

Sweetly-scented  shrub.— A  most  deli- 
ciously  scented  shrub  is  the  Toxicophylea  specta- 
bilis  or  Acokanthera,  as  it  is  now  called  at  Kew. 
It  grows  erect,  and  has  thick  leathery  leaves,  from 
the  axils  of  which  are  produced  dense  whorls  of 


tiny  white  blossoms  that  scent  the  house  with 
their  delicious  fragrance.  Though  not  adapted 
for  cutting  purposes,  small  plants  of  it  in  pots 
are  invaluable  at  this  season  for  embellishing  a 
conservatory,  and  as  the  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  quite  amenable  to  cul- 
ture in  a  cool  temperature. 

Roses  in  November.— Calling  at  Thoresby 
the  other  day,  I  was  surprised  to  see  quantities  of 
rare  blooms  everywhere.  Both  upon  the  terraces 
and  in  all  sheltered  corners  of  the  kitchen  gar- 
dens Tea  Poses  and  other  sorts  have  been  planted 
in  quantity  inside  to  yield  blooms  for  cutting. 
Tea  sorts  are  also  planted  again.st  the  back  walls 
of  early  and  late  vineries,  and  when  in  bloom  are 
a  sight  worth  remembering. — J.  M.  C. 

Michrocachrys  tetragona. — The  prin- 
cipal attraction  belonging  to  this  Tasmanian 
Conifer  is  its  fruit,  without  which  it  would  be 
liable  to  be  overlooked  ;  its  habit  is  weak  and 
procumbent,  and  the  foliage  dull  in  hue.  The 
fruit,  which  resembles  a  Pine-apple  in  miniature, 
is  about  4  in.  in  length,  bright  scarlet,  and  when 
borne  in  profusion,  as  it  sometimes  is,  renders  the 
plant  not  only  interesting,  but  showy.  A  specimen 
about  2  ft.  high  is  now  bearing  a  few  fruits  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew. — H.  1'. 

Habrothamnus  fasciculatus  in  fruit. 

— Showy  as  are  the  flowers  of  this  jilant,  es- 
pecially when  allowed  freedom  of  growth,  its 
fruits  are  no  less  beautiful.  They  are  about  the 
size  of  small  Cherries,  of  a  bright  crimson  colour, 
suffused  with  violet,  and  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion. Plants  of  it  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
clothing  large  pillars  or  columns,  are  just  now 
both  flowering  and  fruiting  freely. — H.  P. 

Bomarea  Carderi  and  oligantha.-These 

two  fine  Alstrremeriads  are  now  both  in  flower  in 
the  succulent  house  at  Kew,  where  planted  out 
and  trained  up  the  roof  they  thrive  satisfactorily, 
and  rank  high  as  greenhouse  climbers  of  mode- 
rate growth,  for  not  only  are  their  flowers  very 
handsome,  but  they  are  produced  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  B.  Carderi  has  two  umbels, 
consisting  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  just  com- 
mencing to  expand,  and  a  fine  mass  of  showy 
fruits.  B.  oligantha  is  altogether  of  a  slighter 
habit  of  growth  ;  its  flowers  also  are  much  smaller, 
but  better  in  colour  than  those  of  B.  Carderi,  the 
outer  segments  being  bright  red,  and  the  inner 
yellow  spotted  with  crimson. — H.  P. 

New  Salvia. — A  curious  and  yet  beautiful 
Salvia  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Cannell, 
Swanley,  under  the  name  of  Mons.  Issanchou.  It 
may  be  best  described  as  S.  splendens  with  the 
blossoms  and  bracts  variegated  with  white  and 
scarlet  in  longitudinal  stripes.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
variety,  and  being  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  embellishing  the 
conservatory  at  tliis  season. 

Polygala  Chamsebuxus.  —  The  purple 
form  of  this  was  very  beautiful  at  Glasnevin  last 
week,  doubtless  out  of  its  natural  season.  Strong 
plants  of  this  form  are  difficult  to  get,  or  we 
might  look  for  some  very  charming  effects  from 
it  on  the  better  kind  of  rock  gardens  now  being 
made. 

Maranta  sanguinea  is  one  of  the  few 
among  the  numerous  species  of  Maranta  that  are 
desirable  to  grow  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers, 
which  in  this  case  are  of  a  deep  flesh  tint  pro- 
duced in  dense  clusters  well  above  the  foliage, 
which,  like  that  of  most  of  the  others,  is  hand- 
some. It  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Pine-apple 
Nursery,  Maida  Vale.  It  is  also  called  Phrynium 
sanguineum. 

White  Chrysanthemum,  La  Petite 
Marie.— As  a  pot  plant  this  variety  has  no  rival, 
and  to  maintain  this  character  it  must  be  a  free 
flowerer,  which  it  certainly  is  for  at  least  three 
months  in  succession.  Early  struck  plants  may  be 
had  in  bloom  about  the  middle  of  July,  whilst 
those  struck  later  arc  in  flower  now,  October  29. 
It  is  without  doubt  the  dwarfest  variety  extant, 
rarely  exceeding  8  in.  or  9  in.  in  height,  and 
bearing  from  twenty  to  thirty  reflexed  flowers 
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■which  open  shgbtly  tiupcHl  with  yellow,  but  soon 
change  to  a  pure  white.  This  peculiarity  refers  to 
the  summer  months,  as  in  autumn  it  opens  a  pure 
white.  Sceur  Jlclanie  will  no  doubt  come  to  the 
front,  coming  as  it  <.locs  between  the  flowering 
seasons  of  the  early  and  late  ^■arieties.  La  Vicrgc, 
■which  much  resembles  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  is  a  line 
kind,  opening  jiure  white  with  fluted  petals  of  tine 
substance.  The  above  are  all  distinct  from  such 
old  sorts  as  Cedo  Nulli,  white  Trevenna,  and 
flowers  of  a  similar  clas.?. — W.  T.  W. 

Ne'W  Bomarea. — A  beautiful  addition  to 
greenhouse  climbing  plants  is  ]!.  conferta,  a 
species  recently  introduced  from  South  America 
in  large  quantity  by  Jles.srs.  Shuttlewoilh  & 
Carder,  in  whose  nursery  at  Park  I!oad,  Clapham, 
we  first  saw  it  the  other  day.  Judging  from  the 
illustrations  and  specimens,  it  is  more  beautiful 
than  any  other,  the  colour  of  the  blossoms  being 
a  brilliant  rich  crimson,  whereas  a  j'ellow  colour 
prevails  in  the  others  with  the  exception  of  ]>. 
Carderi,  in  which  they  are  for  the  most  part  pink. 
It  has  the  same  scandent  habit  of  growth  as  the 
others,  the  stems  being  slender  and  furnished 
with  deep  green  leaves,  somewhat  hairy  on  their 
■under  surfaces.  The  blossoms  are  produced  in 
drooping  umbel-like  clusters  terminating  the 
branches,  and  are  about  2-^  in.  in  length,  very 
numerous,  but  borne  in  compact  tufts.  For  adorn- 
ing a  conservatory  roof  or  its  supports,  a  hand- 
somer plant  could  not  be  desired,  and  it  is 
apparently  as  easy  to  eulti\'ate  as  any  of  the 
others  if  planted  out  in  good  free  soil.  Mr.  Shut- 
tleworth  grows  his  plants  in  a  cool  Orchid  house, 
and  he  says  that  no  doubt  that  is  the  best  place 
for  it,  as  he  collected  it  at  high  elevations  on  the 
mountains  about  Logota.  It  was  originally  dis- 
covered by  Hartweg  at  Pinchincha,  and  ■was 
named  by  Bentliam  some  years  ago. 

Saxifraga  Fortunei.— This  is  one  of  the 

few  deciduous  Saxifrages,  and  though  hardy  its 
flowers  and  leaves  are  quickly  affected  by  frost. 
It  would  make  an  excellent  greenhouse  plant  for 
autumn,  but  when  grown  out  of  doors  it  requires 
the  protection  of  a  bell-glass  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  danger  of  frost.  The  flowers  are  still  more 
irregular  than  those  of  the  Chinese  S.  sarmentosa, 
which  they  resemble.  Their  appearance  when  not 
fully  in  blossom  is  peculiai-,  the  long  tongne-like 
petal  being  expanded,  while  the  shorter  petals  are 
curled  inwards. — C.  M.  0. 

An  Aster  from  Washington.— I  send 
herewith  specimens  of  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
perennial  Asters  (A.  oblongifolius).  At  this  date 
(Oct.  19)  masses  of  it  in  my  nursery  are  truly 
beautiful ;  its  bright  azure  blue  can  be  seen  from 
considerable  distances,  and  is  most  striking.  I 
know  of  no  Aster  to  compare  with  it,  or  indeed 
any  other  hardy  flower  at  this  season.  It  is  now  in 
full  beauty,  and  if  the  weather  keeps  open  it  will 
continue  fine  into  December,  when  all  other  out- 
door plants  are  past.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  will 
not  affect  it ;  only  an  American  winter  will  cut  it 
oil.  I  know  of  no  plant  which  would  be  more  at 
home  in  the  wild  garden  than  this.  I  grow  it  in  a 
large  bed,  in  which  the  plants  are  not  disturbed, 
thinned,  or  tied.  We  only  keep  the  beds  clear  of 
weeds  ;  the  branches  then  lake  their  natural  habit, 
and  only  in  this  way  can  one  see  Asters  in  all 
their  elegance  and  beauty.  My  plant  came  origin- 
ally from  Texas.— Joii.N  Saul,  Washiiniioii  C'itii 
D.C.  •  •' 

Cyclamens  from  Birmingham. -A  charm- 
ing bunch  of  several  sorts  of  Cyclamen  persicum, 
from  Mr.  Spinks,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Edgbas- 
ton,  shows  well  what  may  be  done  by  carefully 
selecting  the  finest  forms  for  about  half  a  dozen 
seasons.  The  strain  is  certainly  a  verj'  fine  one, 
the  coburs  varying  from  the  deepest  crimson  to 
the  purest  white. 

"Witsenia  corymbosa.- Many  know  this 
plant  as  a  pretty  and  interesting  subject  for  the 
greanhouse,  but  few,  unless  they  have  seen  a  very 
large  and  bold  plant,  know  its  value.  At  Glasneviii 
at  present  there  is  a  specimen  in  good  (lower 
about  1  ft.  through,  and  a  more  desirable  plant 
one  who  sought  distinct  and  informal  plants  for 


select  groups  or  arrangements  could  hardly  find. 
The  curious  Iris-like  growth,  prolonged  and 
branched,  and  the  fine  habit  as  well  as  numerous 
blue  Mowers,  go  to  make  it  valuable.  All  who  have 
it  should  encourage  it  to  form  a  large  free  speci- 
men. 

National  Rose  Society.— The  fixtures  for 

the  National  Kose  Society  for  1882  are,  July  4,  at 
the  gardens  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  June  28,  at  Bath.  As  these  dates  are  too 
early  for  the  northern  and  midlaml  P.ose  growers, 
it  is  intended  that  a  third  exhibition  shall  be  held 
about  the  third  week  in  July  at  some  town  in  the 
midland  counties. 


Meyenla  erecta  alba.— This  is  a  ver>'  elegant  stove 
plant.  It  reminds  one  souicwhat  of  the  fli»wei"3  of  the 
hu^ge  truitical  I'tricularia.    Now  in  flower  at  Olasnevin. 

Epacris  pungrens. — -A.  very  pretty  little  species  in 
fluwer  at  Glasnevin  at  present.  One  of  tlie  kinds  ttiat  are 
well  \\orth  .UTowing  as  any  hybrids  that  liave  been  raised, 
and  very  delieate  in  colour. 

Babingtonia  camphorosma.— Tliis  pretty  gi-een' 
house  plant  is  now  in  flower  at  Glasnevin.  It  has  delicate 
pink  flowers  and  buds,  and,  well  grown,  we  shouhl  say  it 
would  be  very  handsome. 

Masdevallia  tovarensls.— The  largest  specimen  of 
this  lovely  Orchid,  in  the  nursery  of  the  Xew  Plant  and 
liulb  Company,  Colchester,  has  upwards  of  3.^0  leaves  and 
.30  flower-spikes  with  the  blossoms  just  expan<ling.  I 
there  a  larger  I'laut  on  record  ? 

Foliage  of  the  drooping  Monesrwort.— I  send 
some  nicely  tinted  leaves  of  Lysiinachia  clethroides,  which 
are  perhaps  prettier  than  its  flowers.    A  plant  not  in  a  bo 
lied  is  not  coloured  in  this  way.— C.  M.  O.    [The  foliage  is 
very  good  indeed  in  colour. — Ed.] 

Plumbago  zeylanica.— This  is  now  in  flower  hi  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew  ;  it  ditrers  from  P.  capensis,  to  which 
it  l)ears  some  resemblance  in  its  flowers  being  rather 
smaller,  and  instead  of  blue  being  pure  white.  Its  habit  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  P.  capensis. — H.  P. 

Tritonia  aurea.— In  a  cool  compartment  of  tl 
T  range  at  Kew  is  a  fine  mass  of  this  showy  plant,  well 
exemplifying  its  value  as  a  decorative  subject  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  scarce,  particularly 
bright  orange  flowers.  It  grows  freely  In  good  loam,  and 
only  requires  to  lie  kept  free  from  frost. — H.  P. 

^VE  learn  that  there  is  likely  to  be  keen  competition  for 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  prizes  for  vegetables  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  next, 
Messrs.  Suttou  will  exhiljit  vegetables  largely,  and  a  fhie 
display  of  Apples  is  expected  from  the  Kentish  growers. 
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THE  POTATO  HARVEST. 

Mr.  R.  Llotd  (p.  38.T)  seems  to  make  out  that 
Mr.  Muir's  practice  of  letting  the  "disease  do  its 
worst  "  before  lifting  is  quite  right  so  long  as  he 
leaves  the  haulm  on  the  crop  after  the  disease  has 
made  its  appearance.  AVe  are  then  asked.  But 
why  leave  the  haulm  after  the  disease  has  com 
menced  an  attack  on  it .'  What  is  gained  by  leav- 
ing it .'  Well, if  I  were  to  advocate  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  I  would  say  that  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  while  the  haulm  was 
green  upon  the  crop  the  tubers  ■would  still  be 
growing.  But  surely  Mr.  Lloyd  does  not  expect 
this  to  take  place  after  he  cuts  the  haulm  off  ?  1 
must  ask  him,  then.  What  is  gained  by  leaving  the 
tubers  in  the  ground  for  a  mouth  after  the  haulm 
is  removed  /  I  very  much  question  if  this  cut 
ting  off  the  haulm  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  Mr. 
Lloyd  tells  us  that  the  disease  is  often  found  on 
the  "  stems  close  to  the  ground  "  before  it  shows 
itself  on  the  leaves.  In  that  case  is  it  not  possible 
that  when  the  haulm  is  cut  off  as  mnch  of  the 
dise.ase  may  be  left  attached  to  the  tubers  as  is 
carried  away  .'  The  best  plan  is  to  gather  the 
haulmtogetherinbothhands,  placeonefooloneach 
side  of  it  on  thetop  of  the  ridges,  and  pull  it  cle.an 
out.  If  carefully  done  scarcely  a  tuber  will  be  dis- 
placed. Wien  the  haulm  is  only  cut  off,  the  Pota- 
toes are  still  linked  togetlier  by  a  decaying, 
possibly  a  diseased,  stem  ;  butiif  it  is  pulled  up 
the  disease  in  the  haulm  is  certainly  removed,  and 


the  tubers  in  a  measure  become  isolated.  If  they 
are  then  lifted  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
dried,  and  kept  from  sweating  by  turning,  the  less 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  "  A.  U.'  will 
refer  to  my  former  remarks  he  will  see  that  they 
only  applied  to  early  and  second  early  .sorts  which 
are  most  grown  in  small  private  places,  and  it  was 
chiefly  to  such  that  my  remarks  were  intended  to 
apply — not  to  growers  for  market  or  farmers  who 
grow  the  great  bulk  o£  late  sorts. 

Cuclifield.  1".  IXOLIS. 


Heeling    in    Broccoli. — The    scarcity   of 

Broccoli  last  spring  was  very  much  felt,  and 
many  exi^crienced  a  difficulty  in  finding  a 
sup]jly  of  vegetables  at  that  season,  as  not  only 
did  the  severe  frost  make  an  almost  clean  sweep 
of  P.roccoli,  but  it  left  little  el.se  that  could  be 
used  as  a  substitute.  Although  last  winter  was  ex- 
ceptionally cold,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  autumn 
had  much  to  do  in  causing  the  great  loss  that 
occuned  among  Broccoli,  as  they  grew  late  and 
were  very  succulent  and  on  that  account, instead  of 
being  hard  in  the  stem,  it  was  ill  ripened,  and  as 
they  are  in  a  similar  state  now  to  what  they  were 
at  this  time  last  year,  the  only  way  to  preserve 
them  is  to  at  once  set  about  laying  them  in,  as 
with  the  stalks  buried  there  will  be  some  chance 
of  their  standing  the  winter.  The  way  to  do  this 
is  to  begin  .at  one  end  of  the  row  with  a  trench, 
and  then  heel  the  plants  over  so  as  to  bring  the 
collar  down  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
when  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem  can  be 
buried.  Protected  in  this  way,  they  take 
little  harm,  as  the  leaves,  instead  of  fall- 
ing away  and  exposing  the  heart  during  frost 
and  snow,  as  they  do  when  the  plants  are 
upright,  they  fold  or  lay  over  that  vital  part, 
which  they  shelter  from  harm.  Many  object  to 
laying  in  Broccoli  because  of  the  check  they  sus- 
tain, but  it  is  the  check  partly  that  s.aves  them, 
and  although  the  heads  may  in  consequence  be 
smaller,  it  is  belter  to  have  them  so  than  to  have 
none  at  all.  Early  kinds,  such  as  Veilch"s,  Snow's, 
and  Backhouse's,  are  best  laid  in  on  a  warm  shel- 
tered border  under  a  south  wall,  where  they  can 
have  a  little  straw  or  other  light  covering  thrown 
over  them,  which  will  prevent  the  tender  white 
heads  as  they  turn  in  from  being  injured  by  frost. 
— S.  D. 

President  Garfield  Pea.— -imong  the  novelties  to 
be  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton  in  the  forthcoming  season  is 
a  valualde  and  distinct  main  crop  Pea  of  their  own  raising, 
wliich  they  have  carefully  tested  for  the  last  four  years  in 
their  grounds  at  K''adiiig.  It  is  to  lie  called  "  President 
Gtu-Beld.' 


HEREFORD  PEAR  AND  APPLE  SHOW. 

That  Hereford  is  in  advance  of  many  of  what  are 
considered  our  fruit  gi'owiug  counties  in  the  en- 
terprise shown  in  the  culture  of  hardy  fruit  is 
evidenced  by  the  publication  of  that  magnificent 
work  "  The  Herefordshire  Pomona."  and  also  by 
the  zealous  care  of  the  Pomona  Committee  of  the 
Woolhope  Club,  to  which  that  work  owes  its 
origin,  and  under  whose  auspices  the  exhibition  of 
fruit  has  for  some  years  been  held  at  Hereford, 
an  exhibition  which  is  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  attract  exhibitors  from  different  parts 
of  the  counlr_v,  as  far  even  as  Kent  and  Sussex  ; 
and  as  the  present  season  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
good  one  for  Apples,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
fniit  of  great  excellence  both  in  size  and  quality 
would  be  exhibited.  With  a  body  so  scienti- 
fic as  the  Woolhope  Club,  and  so  thoroughly 
practical  in  its  character  as  well,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  object  of  the  exhibition  is 
not  merely  to  enable  growers  to  send  their  fruits 
to  be  seen,  but  also  to  make  it  of  practical  benefit 
to  fruit  growers,  and  one  of  the  notices  to  exhibi- 
tors evidences  this,  for  when  giving  the  nsual 
notices  to  exhibitors  that  the  fruit  must  be  named, 
it  is  added  that  when  m.arked  "  name  unknown,'' 
"  the  same  will  lie  given  it  as  a  recognised 
variel}-."  In  this  way  exhibitors  often  have  their 
difficulties  .solved  as  to  the  varict  ies  they  grow 
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There  are  several  divisions  o£  exhibits,  comprising 
the  culinary  and  dessert  Pears  and  Apples,  and 
also  for  what  are  called  vintage  fruit,  that  is,  fruit 
for  making  the  perry  and  citler,  for  which  Here- 
fordshire is  famous.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for 
bringing  forward  what  arc  often  very  interesting 
fruits  ha\ing  a  local  reputation  and  name  of 
which  very  little  if  anything  is  known  in  other 
parts,  and  it  is  \-ery  probable  that  in  many  parts 
of  England  there  are  still  valuable  fruits  wliich 
might  be  worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation. 

The  exhibition  this  year  was  held  in  the  museum 
and  free  library,  the  Apples  being  laid  out  in  the 
larger  room,  and  one  is  at  once  struck  on  entering 
at  the  rich  colouring  of  the  fruit,  the  glow  of 
crimson  and  gold  being  quite  remarkable,  while 
it  is  evident  that  size  is  also  very  noticeable. 

In  tlie  open  class  for  fifteen  dessert  Apples,  the 
first  and  second  prizes  were  awarded  to  Kentish 
growers,  the  hrst  going  to  Mr.  Roger  Leigh  (gar- 
tlener,  Mr.  Haycock),  Barham  Court,  Maidstone, 
for  a  splendid  lot  of  high-coloured  and  well-grown 
fruit,  comprising  King  of  the  Pippins,  Eeinctto  du 
Canada,  Mother  Apple,  lUbston  Pippin,  Melon 
Apple,  Ileinette  Grise,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  very 
fine,  Calville  lilanche.  Court  PenduPlat,  Brownlee's 
Kusset,  Mannington's  Pearmain,  Cornisli  Giili- 
flower,  Sam  Young,  Lord  Burleigh,  and  Margil ; 
the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Killick, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Langley,  near  Jlaidstone,  for 
Mabbot's  Pearmain,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Yellow 
Ingestre,  JIargil,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  (very  high  coloured),  Blenheim  Orange, 
Queen  Caroline,  Koyal Kusset,  Worcester  Pearmain 
(very  high  colouredand beautiful),  Fearn's  Pippin, 
I'olonia  Pearmain,  Eibston  I'ippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  and  one  unknown.  In  the  third  prize  there 
was  a  plate  of  Cornish  Gilliilowcr,  of  extraordlnory 
size  and  quality.  In  class  2,  for  18  varieties  of 
culinary  Apples,  the  tii-st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Lewis  Killick  for  a  splendid  collection,  con- 
sisting of  Emperor  Alexander,  AVarner's  King 
(magnificent),  Blenheim  Orange,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  New  Hawthornden,  HoUandbury,  Lod- 
dington,  or  Stone  Apple,  Cox's  Pomona,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Golden  Xoble,  Lord  Derby,  Hound  Win- 
ter Nonsuch,  Lewis's  Incomparable,  Minchall  Crab, 
Striped  Beefing,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  Wellington. 
The  second  to  Messrs.  Davis  and  Co.,  Hereford,  for 
Cox's  Pomona,  Dr.  Harvey,  D.  T.  Fish,  Eoyal 
Eusset,  Blenheim  Orange,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Lord  Suffield,  New  Hawthornden,  The  Old  Ger- 
main, Betty  Geeson,  Broad  End,  Old  Hawthornden, 
HoUandbury,  Cellini,  and  one  unknown.  ThedifEer- 
encoin colouring  between  thesetwocollectionswas 
remarkable,  saying  muchiu  favourof  both  the  culti- 
vation and  climate  of  Kent.  In  the  amateurs' class 
of  nine  desert  Apples  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Eoger  Leigh,  of  Barham  Court,  Maidstone, 
for  Melon  Apple,  Eeinette  Grise,  Cornish  Aromatic, 
Eibston  I'ippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cos's  Orange 
Pippin,  Mannington's  Pearmain,  Mother  Apple, 
Margil  ;  the  second  was  awarded  to  Sir  Henry 
Stanhope,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford  (gardener,  Mr. 
Young),  for  Fearn's  i'ippin.  Mother  Apple,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Golden 
Eeinette,  Court  Pendul'lat,  Eibston  Pippin,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  and  Melon  Apple.  In  class  six  for  five 
varieties  of  dessert  Apples,  the  first  prize  went 
to  Mr.  Bridgman,  gardener  to  J.  Somers  Scott, 
Esq.,  Great  Marlow,  for  Court  of  Wick,  Brad- 
dick's  Nonpareil,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Lord 
Burghley,  and  King  of  the  Pippins ;  the  second 
to  Mr.  Edw.  Davis,  Burlton  Court,  Hereford,  for 
Ashmead's  Kernel,  Seek  no  Further,  Court  of 
Wick,  Margil,  and  Golden  Harvey.  In  class  7  for 
nine  culinary  Apples,  Jlr.  Haycock  was  again 
first  with  a  fine  collection,  consisting  of  Lord 
Derby,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Belle  Dubois, 
Warner's  King,  Belle  Josephine,  and  Eeinette  du 
Canada  ;  the  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Sir  Ed. 
Stanhope,  for  Wormsley  Pippin,  Alfriston,  Warner's 
King,  Blenheim  Orange,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Lord  Suffield,  Cox's  Pomona,  and  Beauty  of  Kent. 
In  class  8  for  culinary  Apples,  five  varieties,  the  first 
i  prize  was  awarded  to  a  foreign  fruit-grower,  Mons. 
'  Benoist,  of  Havre,  for  Alfriston,  Eeinette  Grise  de 
Canada,  Gloria  Mundi.Eeinette  Douce,and  Eeinette 


de  Versailles.  Tlus  was  a  splendid  lot  of  fruit;  the 
second  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  Barton  Farm, 
near  Malvern,  for  Blenheim  Orange,  Monmouth 
I'ippin,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  two  name  un- 
known. In  class  10,  for  collections  of  Nonpareil, 
not  less  tlian  three  varieties,  Mr.  Haycock  Avas 
first ;  i\Ir.  Bye,  gardener  to  Jlr.  Arkwright,  of 
Hampton  Court,  Leominster,  second.  The  first  col- 
lection consisted  of  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Scarlet 
do.,  Lodgemoro  do.  Boss  do.,  Old  Nonpareil,  and 
the  second  were  Old  Nonpareil,  Scarlet  and  Boss 
do.  In  the  collection  for  Eussets,  Mr.  Haycock  was 
first  with  Eoyal,  Brutons,  and  Golden  Eussets.  Mr, 
Jenkins,  of  Myton  Court,  Hereford,  second  in  class 
l.-j  for  best  flavoured  Apple,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
carried  off  all  the  three  prizes.  There  were  also 
some  excellent  specimens  of  Golden  Harvey,  Eib- 
ston Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange  (indeed,  the  Blen- 
heims were  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  show), 
the  old  Pearmain,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  In  the 
class  for  the  heaviest  and  best  dish  of  culinary 
Apples,  consisting  of  five  fruits,  Mr.  Haycock  was 
first  for  Belle  Dubois  or  Gloria  Mundi  (weight, 
5}  lb.)  ;  the  second  to  Dr.  Bull  for  Gloria  Mundi 
(o  lb.  3  oz.),  and  Mr.  Killick  third  for  Stone's 
Apple  (4  lb.  11  oz.; 

In  the  collection  of  Pears,  eighteen  varieties, 
the  first  i^rize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Haycock  for 
splendid  fruit  of  Easter  Beurre,  Gen.  Todleben, 
Marie  Benoist,  Emiled'Heyst,ConseillerdelaCour, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Diel,  Passe  Crassane, 
Durandeau,  Brown  BeurrS,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
and  Beurre  Superfin.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Sir  Henry  Stanhope  for  very  fine 
fruits  of  Beurre  Sterckmans,  Beurre  Bachelier, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre  Diel,  Van  Mons, 
B'lemish  Beauty,  Beurre  d'Arenberg,  Duchesse 
d'Orleaus,  Delices  Hardenpont,  Gen.  Todleben, 
Marie  Louise,  Triomphe  cfe  Jodoigne,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau,  and  Marechal  de  la  Cour.  In  the  collection  of 
four  culinary  Pears,  the  only  exhibitor  was  Mr. 
Haycock,  who  hadUvedale's  St.  Germain,  Bellissime 
d'Hiver,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  and  Beurre  Diel. 
In  the  class  for  nine  dessert  Pears  Mr.  Haycock 
was  again  first  with  General  Todleben,  Conseiller  de 
la  Cour,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,Doyennedu  Cornice, 
Pitmaston  Duchess  (.splendid),  Easter  Beurre, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Durandeau,  and  Beurr(S  Hardy. 
Sir  Henry  Stanhope  was  again  second  with  Easter 
Beurre,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux, 
Marie  Louise,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Urbaniste, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Duciiesse  d'Angouleme. 
In  the  class  for  five  varieties  Mr.  B.  S.  Austin,  of 
Petworth,  was  first  with  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Beurr(5  Bosc,  Marie  Benoist,  Beurr^  d'^injou, 
and  Durandeau.  Sir  H.  Stanhope  was  second  with 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Flemish  Beauty,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre  Superfin. 
In  the  class  for  three  dessert  varieties,  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Bridgman  for  Pitmas- 
ton Duchess,  Beurre  Bachelier,  and  Beurre  Clair- 
geau  (very  handsome).  For  five  cooking  Pears,  the 
first  to  Mr.  Haycock  for  General  Todleben,  U  vedale's 
St.  Germain,  Bellissime  d'Hiver,  and  two  others. 
The  prize  for  the  best  flavoured  Pear  was  awarded 
to  Beurre  Superfin  (exhibited  by  Mr.  Haycock). 
The  heaviest  dish  of  Pears  in  the  show,  five  fruits, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Benoist  for  Belle  Angevine,  the 
five  weighing  11  lb.  and  the  heaviest  2  lb.  11  oz. 
Fine  dishes  of  Marie  Louise  and  Louise  Bonne  were 
also  shown,  but  neither  in  the  Apples  nor  Pears  were 
there  there  any  new  variety  considered  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  collection  of  vintage  fruit  was  very  large, 
and  exhibited  a  very  brilliant  appearance ;  the 
Foxwhelp,  New  Foxwhelp,  Cherry  Pearmain,  Ten 
Commandments,  Winterpool,  Crane  Eed,  Forest 
Styrc,  Boiling's  Kernel,  Black  Wilding,  and  Hand- 
some Norman  being  amongst  the  most  highly 
coloured.  But  these  fruits  have  more  interest  for 
the  cider  growing  districts  than  for  the  general 
public.  There  was  also  a  nice  collection  shown 
by  cottagers,  and  a  large  number  of  Apples  not 
for  competition.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
exhibition  was  not  only  interesting,  but  very  large; 
indeed  the  best  that  the  Woolhope  Club  has  ever 
held,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  increased  careful 


attention  which  is  being  given  to  that  which  is 
essentially  an  English  fruit.  France  beats  us  in 
Pears,  and  America  can  produce  large  fruits,  but 
for  excellence  of  quality  there  is  no  country  that 
can  compare  with  England  in  Apples,  and  it  is 
well  that  attention  should  be  given  to  what  is  not 
only  an  agreeable,  but  also  a  most  useful  fruit, 
and  in  this  a  good  example  has  been  shown  liy 
the  Woolhope  Club. 
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Casxa  ehejianni. — To-day  (Nov.  1),  from  Sir 
George  Macleaj',  the  handsomest  plant  that  lias 
ever  come  to  us,  not  excepting  the  Bamboo-like 
Sparaxis  from  Guernsey.  The  stem  sent  was  over 
10  ft.  high,  the  loaves  2  ft.  G  in.  long  and  1  ft. 
wide,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  graceful  droop- 
ing group  of  deep  rose-coloured  flowers  and  buds. 
Mr.  Green  writes  that  the  remarkable  shoot  sent 
is  one  of  ten  equally  fine.  The  managers  of  public 
gardens  and  private  growers  with  roomy,  warm 
houses  will  welcome  a  plant  at  once  so  remarkably 
handsome  in  bloom  and  foliage,  and  so  graceful 
in  habit. 

# 

A  WINTER  STAnwORT. — From  Peudell  Court 
also,  an  old  favourite,  the  late-blooming  and 
handsome  Aster  grandiflorus,  which  is  the 
latest  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  Starworts.  "\Ve 
do  not  know  how  Mr.  Green  manages  it,  but 
generally  it  blooms  so  late  that  the  shelter  of  a 
warm  wall  or  a  frame  is  desirable  to  save  its 
flowers,  but  it  is  a  very  hardy  plant.  The  flowers 
sent  are  2  in.  across,  a  velvety  mauve  with 
green-yellow  centre,  and  very  numerous.  It 
would  be  well  worth  growing  in  pots  to  bloom 
in  the  cool  house. 

EUCHAEIS  CANDIDA.— From  the  Eoyal  Nur- 
series, Hai'borne  Eoad,  Edgbaston,  Mr.  Spinks 
sends  us  some  blossoms  of  this  very  beautiful 
plant — a  rival  to  the  well-known  E.  amazonica.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Spinks  does  not  find  it  to  be 
free  flowering,  but  our  experience  is  otherwise. 
In  our  note  on  the  plant  last  week  we  mentioned 
that  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  London 
market  growers.  Since  then  we  learn  that  it  is 
sent  into  Covent  Garden  Market  already,  but  in 
small  quantities  compared  with  E.  amazonica. 
Now  that  there  are  such  large  importations  being 
made  of  it,  no  doubt  it  will  be  grown  more  plen- 
tifully for  market  purposes,  for  the  bouquetists 
prefer  its  blooms  in  many  oases  to  those  of  the 
larger  flowered  kinds. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN, 

ALPINE  PLANTS  AND  SOILS. 

This  subject  has  come  again  to  the  front,  yet,  on 
the  wdiole,  but  few  practical  suggestions  are  forth- 
coming. I  am  of  opinion  that  the  matter  relating 
to  particular  soils  for  the  successful  culture  of 
alpines  is  much  overdone,  and  that  many  a  failure 
is  due  to  over-coddling  some  of  the  so-called  mifi'y 
alpines.  How  comes  it  that  some  rare  species  lost 
sight  of  thrives  well  in  a  neglected  state  ?  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  notice  this  upon  more  than  one 
occasion;  the  drainage  in  the  pots  has  been 
blocked  up,  and,  what  seems  worse,  the  ball  of  the 
plant  has  been  literally  channelled  by  worms,  and 
j'et  it  thrives.  "  Canonicus  ''  (p.  4,S9)  takes  the 
Primulas  as  examples,  and  quotes  P.  marginata  as 
flourishing  only,  he  believes,  in  limestone;  whereas 
to  P.  viscosa  limestone  is  proportionately  distaste- 
ful. My  experience  of  Primulas  and  the  soils 
which  I  have  used  for  them  is  this,  that  the  whole 
group  will  succeed  well  in  a  mixture  of  soil 
similar  to  that  used  for  Auriculas.  From  time  to 
time  I  think  I  may  fairly  state  that  I  have  handled 
almost  every  species  in  cultivation,  and  at  pot- 
ting time, '  an  operation  which  should  be  per- 
formed dhrectly  after  flowering  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  I  used  one  compost  only,  and  tljat  good 
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fibrous  loam,  obtained  from  Epsom,  Icat-moiild, 
dry  cow  manure,  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  char- 
coal, and  sharp  silver  sand.  I'revious  to  using 
the  cow  manure  it  is  advisable  to  place  it  in  the 
hen  yard  for  the  hens  to  pick  over,  or  if  these 
latter  be  not  at  hand  it  may  be  baked  or  heated 
to  an  extent  likely  to  destroy  worms  or  any  in- 
sects or  their  eggs  which  may  happen  to  have  be- 
come located  there.  To  "  Canonicus' "  questions 
■what  sort  of  grit  should  be  used,  I  reply,  any 
sharp  grit,  avoiding  at  all  times  sand  of  a  close 
texture.  Macadamised  grit  is  excellent,  and  good 
silver  sand  may  generally  be  got. 

To  Primulas  of  the  acaulis  section  I  always 
give  manure  freely  whether  cultivated  in  pots  or 
in  the  open  ground.  If  in  pots  and  during  their 
growing  season  I  occasionally  water  overhead 
with  soot  and  cow  manure,  which  I  have  found 
most  beneficial.  The  old  double  crimson  (l*.  acaulis 
fl.  pi.)  especially  seemed  to  luxuriate  under  this 
treatment,  both  as  regards  flowers  and  foliage.  P. 
cortusoides  amoena  (ISieboldi)  and  its  many  forms 
seem  to  be  quite  at  home  in  such  soil,  and  among 
other  species  which  it  suits  may  be  mentioned  1'. 
calycina,  marginata, CandoUeana,  I'alinuri,luteola, 
rosea,  denticulata,  cashmeriana,  purpurea,  For- 
tunei,  glaucescens,  japonica  (kept  moister  than 
the  others),  integrifolia,  minima,  Munroi,  specla- 
bilis,  nivalis  (a  name  since  foundincorrect)  villosa, 
viscosa,  verticillata  (a  kind  not  hardy  in  all  lo- 
calities), Wulfeni  and  a  variety  called  Vansoi, 
intermedia  and  its  endless  forms,  capitata,  and 
others.  Farinosa  and  .scotica,  being  so  freely  re- 
produced from  seed  and  of  such  quick  growth, 
flower  the  same  season.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  collection  of  Primulas  with  which  I  have  had 
to  deal  under  this  treatment  was  by  no  means  a 
small  one.  The  only  distinction  made  was  that 
more  drainage  was  used  for  such  kinds  as  mar- 
ginata, minima,  and  one  or  two  others  than  for 
the  rest,  and  the  result  was  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

Treatment  of  this  kind  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  the  majority  of  alpine  plants.  There  are  a 
few  for  which  special  attention  is  desirable,  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  gem  among-  Boraginaceous 
plants,  Eritrichium  nanum,  with  its  lovely  sky- 
blue  flowers  so  seldom  seen.  This  seems  to  .suffer 
more  than  most  of  its  companions  from  transit, 
and  if  alive  when  received  it  generally  succumbs 
during  the  following  winter.  It  seems  most  im- 
patient of  damp  and  fog,  and  should  be  grown 
in  a  cold  house  or  one  from  which  frost  can  be  ex- 
cluded, suspended  near  the  glass  in  a  pot  or 
shallow  pan  ;  the  plant  should  be  fully  1  in.  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and_tightly  fixed  between  two 
pieces  of  flat  stone,  always  keeping  it  dry  overhead 
and  free  from  drip.  Some  of  the  rarer  Gentians,  too, 
require  alittle  judicious  management.  They  all  seem 
to  delight  more  or  less  in  firm  soil.  In  potting  such 
kinds  as  verna,  bavarica,  alpina,  gelida,  and 
others,  I  imagine  that  I  have  some  hard-wooded 
Heath  in  hand,  and  ram  the  soil  equally  tight  in 
the  pots,  using  loam  principall}'.  Where  the  plants 
are  in  the  ground  I  occasionally  stamp  my  foot  on 
them,  and  with  no  small  force,  in  order  to  fix  them 
firmly  in  their  positions,  but  these  are  exceptions, 
not  the  rule. 

I  disagree  with  "Brockhurst's"  remarks  (p.  1588) 
where  he  recommends  Saxifrages  to  be  always 
placed  high  and  dry  ;  had  he  recommended  such  a 
situation  for  the  "  crusted  "  section,  I  would  have 
endorsed  his  remarks,  but  I  should  be  the  last  to 
place  the  mossy  (hypuoides)  group  in  a  dry 
spot,  to  say  nothing  of  S.  granulata  and  its  double 
form,  the  yellow  flowered  Hirculus  (hicracifolia), 
so  suitable  for  the  border,  the  broad-leaved  or 
(Megasea)  group,  Geumand  umbrosa  sections,  so 
useful  for  naturalising  in  damp  and  shade,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  giant  and  moisture-loving 
peltata.  The  latter  in  moist  peat  will  grow  up- 
wards of  3  ft.  in  height,  in  company  with  Cypri- 
pediums,  Dentarias,  Corydalis  nobilis,  and  others. 
In  my  opinion  many  little  alpine  gems  are  sub- 
jected to  too  much  interference;  hence  arise  many 
failures.  They  are  impatient  of  having  their  tiny 
fibres  disturbed.  Once  well  planted  they  should 
be  allowed  to  remain ;   disturbance  and  the  re- 


peated visits   of   slugs  carry 
incessant  damp  and  fogs. 
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many,  as  do  also 
E. Jenkins. 


HARDY  PLANT  LISTS. 

The  remarks  of  our  reverend  friend  "  Canonicus '' 
(p.  430)  suggest  to  me  a  subject  which  I   have 
often  thought  worth  notice  in  your  columns.  I  al- 
lude to  catalogues   of    hardy  pl.ants.  I  suppose 
everybody  keeps  a  list  of  tlie  hardy  plants  he  ]ios- 
sesses,  of  some  sort  or  other.  For  a  mere  catalogue 
a  printed  list  ticked  off  will  suftice ;  but  those  who 
cultivate  flowers  for  pleasure,  and  who   like  to 
know  all  about  them,  should  go  a  good  deal  be- 
yond this  by  keeping  up  a  plant  list,  wherein  can 
be  noted  results  and  aims,  successes  and  failures, 
cultural  memoranda,  and  all  other  items  which 
are  noteworthy.  I  call  to  mind,  as  I  write,  several 
catalogues  of  plant  collections  which  are  kept  up 
after  this  fashion,  and  which  are  a  treat  to  look 
through.   Such   a  plant    list  .should   be   a    small 
quarto,  alphabetically  indexed,  with  ruled  columns, 
and  these  might  be  filled  in  to  suit  the  peculiar 
bent  of  the  possessor.  The  botanical   items  should 
be  noted  in  one  column,  cultural  notes  in  another, 
derivation   and  meaning  of  the  names  in  a  third, 
locality  where  found,  or  perhaps  the  giver  if  pre- 
sented to  you,  in  a  fourth,  your  own  experiences 
in  a  fifth  column,  and  so  forth.  \Vith  a  plant  list 
of  this  sort  at  hand  on  your  library  table,  you  can 
in  a  moment  jot  down  any   useful  information, 
such  as  cultural  hints  as  to  the  suitable  soils  for 
Primula   marginata  and  viscosa,  and  the  proper 
way  of  planting  Woodsia  ilvensis,  which  occur  in 
the  interesting  note  of  "  Canonicus.'   In   fact,  it 
becomes  one's  commonplace  book,  and  one  soon  gets 
into  the  wa}'  of  using  it  every  week  when  read- 
ing The  Garden  or  other  horticultural  journals. 
One  of  your  lady  correspondents  keeps  up  a  most 
interesting  plant  list  of  this  sort,  which  it  was  my 
privilege  once  to  have  the  loan  of  for  a  few  days. 
Of  course  the  keeping  up  of  such  a  book  will  entail 
a  lot  of  trouble,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  repay 
it  tenfold.  Bkockhurst. 

Diilshury. 


Leucojum  vernum  fl.-pl.  (the  double 
Spring  Snowflake). — Has  anyone  now  living  seen 
this  plant  ?  and  does  anyone  possess  it  now  1  I  have 
again  and  again  had  bulbs  sent  to  me,  which 
purported  to  be  this  variety.  Whenever  they  have 
bloomed  they  have  provedto  be  the  common  double 
Snowdrop  ((jalanthus  nivalis  fl.-pl.).  Occasionally 
the  bulbs  have  hadatrueSnowflakelook,but  in  this 
case  they  have  alwa}-s  refused  to  grow,  and  soon 
rotted  away.  I  am  told  on  authority  which  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Wheeler  had 
once  a  good  stock  of  this  bulb  in  his  famous 
gardens  at  Warminster.  It  is  singular  that  so  fine 
a  variety  should  have  been  allowed  to  die  out  and 
become  lost,as  appears  to  be  the  case.  Has  anyone 
ever  seen  a  double  variety  of  Galanthus  plicatus  ? — 
H.  Haepur  Crewe. 

Fine  seedling  variety  of  Begonia 
FrCBbeli. — About  this  time  last  year,  when  visit- 
ing one  of  the  Cork  nursery  gardens,  I  was  shown 
a  lot  of  young  seedlings  of  Begonia  Frcebeli.and 
was  struck  by  the  abnormally  large  size  of  the 
leaf  of  one  of  them,  which  I  bouglit  in  the  hopes 
of  the  flower  when  it  came  being  also  propor- 
tionately fine  and  above  the  ordinary  size.  When 
it  bloomed  it  quite  answered  my  expectations, 
but  this  year,  as  the  plant  has  increased  in  age 
and  strength,  it  has  quite  surpassed  them,  and  is 
the  finest  form  of  this  handsome  autumn-bloom- 
ing plant  I  have  ever  seen.  I  enclose  j'ou  a  paper 
fac-simile  of  one  of  the  leaves,  with  a  pencil 
tracing  showing  the  size  of  a  leaf  of  the  ordinary 
variety  drawn  inside  it.  The  spike  of  bloom  has 
now  three  fine  flowers  open  on  it,  and  the  number 
it  bears,  counting  all  the  buds  yet  to  open  on 
three  or  four  branchlets,  is  twenty-two.  The 
blooms  are  of  the  most  glowing  shade  of  crimson 
and  of  extra  fine  size  and  substance,  the  petals 
well  overlapping  one  another,  and  being  all  males, 
instead  of  in  the  usual  proportion  of  one  male  in 
the  middle  of  two  female  blooms,  makes  them  all 
equally  large  in  size,  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty 


of  the  plant.  Another  fine  liead  of  Vjloom  is  com- 
ing up,  and  will  be  in  before  the  first  has  finished 
blooming. — W.  E.  GuMBLETON.  [The  paper  cut- 
ting represented  a  leaf  1.5  in.  long  and  11  in. 
broad,  the  inside  tracing  being  8  in.  long  and 
(i\  in.  broad.] 

Hardiness    of    Muhlenbeckla    com- 

plexa. — Auent  the  note  (p.  4(17)  on  this  beauti- 
ful and  distinct  plant,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
during  the  past  three  winters  it  has  stood  out 
with  me  without  the  least  protection.  My  tiny 
plant  of  1877  is  now  a  handsome  bush.  Under 
certain  conditions  it  may  be  called  a  creeper  or  a 
climber,  for  it  has  both  habits.  Here  it  is  planted 
between  large  stones,  and  must  be  somewhat  dry 
at  the  roots.  Near  it  Ro.se  Blairi  No.  1  is  nailed  to 
the  south  wall,  and  into  this  it  has  climbed. 
Lower  down  are  such  things  as  Geum,  dwarf 
Phlox,  and  Polygonum  Brunonis,  amongst  and 
over  which  it  has  grown  in  the  creeping  style  of  a 
Vinca.  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  least  signs  of 
bloom,  and  indeed  (though  it  is  always  desirable 
to  see  flowers)  they  are  not  neeiled  to  render  this 
at  once  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  decorative  of 
rock  plants.  I  will  only  add  that  the  frosts  affect 
it  in  the  same  way  as  Roses,  viz.,  the  late  and  un- 
ripe growths  are  killed,  but  so  light  is  the  damage 
thus  done  that  one  has  to  seek  for  the  few  shoots 
so  lost.  It  should  be  planted  on  the  higher  parts 
of  rockwoik,  and  if  near  spar  or  light  coloured 
stone,  as  on  my  bit  of  rockery,  its  small  and  dark 
foliage  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  it  other- 
wise would  be. — J.  Wood,  KirkstaU, 

Summer  and  autumn  treatment  of 
Polyanthuses.  —  Jlr.  Douglas  (p.  ;)9:i)and  Mr. 
Brockbank  (p.  i26)  have  referred  to  this  with  the 
view  of  suggesting  a  remedy  for  red  spider  and 
the  loss  of  plants  which  it  entails.  There  may  be 
varieties  more  liable  to  its  attacks  than  others ; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  the  sun,  exposure,  and 
drought  I  find  the  great  motive  agency  in  its 
production.  Under  these  influences  the  Polyanthus 
will  not  thrive,  and  when  debilitated  the  red 
spider  completes  the  destruction.  What  is  the 
remedy  1  I  find  this  insect  never  attacks  a  plant 
in  vigorous  growth.  Keep  up,  then,  a  sustained 
vigorous  growth.  I  do  this  by  top  dressings  around 
the  crowns,  especially  when  flowering  has  been 
completed,  and  when  seed-pods  are  picked  ofi. 
This  is  the  time  most  people  neglect  them.  This 
I  find  a  remedy,  too,  for  the  tendency  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Jlr.  Wolley  Dod  to  produce  woody 
stems,  which  means  the  loss  of  the  plant,  for  it 
is  useless  for  flowering  afterwards.  Division  and 
remaking  the  beds  at  least  every  second  year  I 
find,  too,  indispensable  to  success  in  summer. 
Nothing  will  make  up  for  care  and  attention. — 
W.  J.   M.,    Clonmcl. 

Hardiness  of  Lobelia  fulgens.— There 

seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  hardiness  of 
this  plant.  I  purposely  left  in  the  ground  all  last 
winter  a  large  patch  of  it.  It  shot  up  bravely  in 
the  spring,  and  is  still  a  mass  of  dark  purple 
leaves  and  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers.  It  has  much 
healthier  foliage  than  the  rest  of  my  stock  which 
was  potted  and  put  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  In 
future  I  shall  leave  all  my  plants  out  without 
even  being  protected  with  cinder  ashes,  as  last 
winter  was  as  great  a  trial  as  we  are  likely  to 
have.  My  plants  were  not  even  sheltered  or  in  a 
dry  place,  but  where  it  is  decidedly  damp. — A.  P. 

H.,  Ullffoll!. 

A.  hardy  Dahlia.— As  .so  much  is  now  said  in 
favour  of  single  Dahlias,  it  is  curious  that  more 
notice  is  not  taken  of  D.  glabrata  (D.  Decaisneana, 
D.  Merki),  which  has  the  advantage,  rare  amongst 
Dahlias,  of  being  hardy,  at  least  in  Ireland.  The 
small  pale  mauve  blossoms,  with  centres  of  dark 
brown,  often  mixed  with  gold  colour,  are  distinct 
and  valuable  as  autumn  flowers,  and  look  well  in 
vases,  especially  when  mixed  with  autumn  leaves 
of  brilliant  tints.— C.  M.  O. 

Viola  odorata  argentiflora.-Tnis  well  descries 
its  name  (not  argentJcflora,  as  sometimes  niisealleit)  and  all 
the  good  things  its  raisers  say  of  it.  It  is  very  lloriferoM, 
easily  grown,  sweet  scented,  long  stalked,  and  distinct  in 
colour  frotn  any  single  autumnal  bloomer  ol  its  family.  A 
great  acquisition.— Norman. 
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AVINTERING    DAHLIAS. 

Advice  is  often  given  nbout  ^vintel■iDg  Palilias 
-which  must  mislead  many — such  as  drying  the 
roots  thoroughly,  hanging  them  upside  down, 
and  storing  them  in  cool  sheds,  all  of  which 
plans  and  many  more  I  have  tried  during  my 
lifetime.  The  Dahlia  is  about  equally  as  sus- 
ceptible to  frost  as  the  Potato  both  in  top  and 
tuber,  the  Dahlia  being  perhaps  the  more  tender 
in  our  climate,  since  it  is  seldom  that  it  flowers, 
seeds,  and  ripens  its  growth  as  the  Potato  does. 
Perhaps  if  the  Dahlia  ripened  its  tubers  in  the 
same  style  as  the  Potato  we  might  store  them  in 
heaps  or  trenches  just  with 
the  same  success  as  we 
now  do  Potatoes,  but  since 
it  does  not  then  we  must 
recognise  the  fact  of  their 
immaturity  and  proceed 
accordingh".  The  less  ma- 
ture a  Dahlia  root  is  the 
lower   its  vitality;  conse-  /^^ 

quently  if  much   dried  it  """ 

shrivels,  lowering    its   vi-         ^ 
tality  still  more,   till  gra-  x.^ 

dual  death  and  decay  set 
in  at  some  injured  part, 
say  at  the  neck  or  at  the 
end  of  a  tuber  where  it 
has  been  brolsen  or  bruised. 
Now  we  know  that  the 
most  immature  Potato  tu- 
ber will  live  all  winter  in 
the  soil,  provided  it  is 
sufficiently  deep  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  frost,  and 
we  all  know  that  those  tu- 
bers left  in  the  ground 
come  up  next  summer  like 
weeds.  Dahlias  are  just 
as  hardy  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  Potato, 
however,  naturally  buries 
itself  in  the  soil ;  the  tu- 
bers of  the  Dahlia,  though 
buried,  have  their  eyes 
round  the  base  of  the  stem ; 
therefore  they  are  more 
liable  to  injury  from  frost, 
but  if  sufficiently  covered 
■with  coal  ashes,  sawdust, 
soil,  or  any  such  material, 
they  will  live  just  the  same 
as  the  Potato. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to 
recommend  everybody  to 
leave  theii'  Dahlias  all 
winter  in  the  soil  where 
they  grow,  but  I  ask  them 
to  lift  the  roots  with  as 
much  soil  attached  to  them 
as  possible,  and  to  pack 
them  close  together  in 
a  cold  pit  or  frame.  Then 
cover  them  over  with  leaf- 
mould,  working  it  in  amongst  the  tubers  and  co- 
vering the  necks  with  say  2  in.  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. After  that  cover  the  whole  over  with  0  in. 
of  sawdust,  Cocoa  fibre,  chaff,  or  dry  bog  mould. 
"We  kept  several  hundreds  of  fine  roots  over  last 
winter  in  this  way.  The  sides  of  the  frame  were 
also  lined  outside  with  sawdust,  and,  of  course, 
the  lights  were  over  all.  Not  a  single  root  was 
lost,  and  it  will  be  granted  that  last  winter  was 
sufficiently  severe ;  indeed,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions I  felt  some  uneasiness  about  them.  About 
the  1st  of  April  the  whole  were  disi7iterred  and 
planted  deeply  on  a  border  .sloping  to  the  south, 
■when  in  due  time  they  made  their  appearance 
above  the  surface  in  great  force  sturdy  and 
strong,  from  which  position  they  -were  trans- 
ferred about  the  end  of  May  to  that  they  were 


destined  to  decorate.  We  shall  again  subject  our 
whole  stock,  several  hundreds  in  number,  to  the 
same  treatment  for  the  coming  year. 

If  it  be  desired  to  increase  the  stock  it  is  easy 
to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  roots  to  a  -warm 
house  or  pit  in  April,  when  in  a  few  davs  an 
abundance  of  young  growth  suitable  for  cuttings 
will  be  available.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  drying- 
process  in  the  case  of  the  Dahlia  as  well  as  in 
that  of  many  oflier  tuberous  and  bulbous-rooted 
plants  should  be  deprecated.  Nature  does  not 
dig  them  up  and  dry  them  heels  upwards. 

IIlBERXIAN. 


Flowering  Spray  of  Clematis  graveolens. 


BEGONIAS   NOT   FLOWERING. 

I  HOPE  that  few  of  the  readers  of  The  Gaeden 
have  experienced  thedifHculty  described by"W.T.' 
(p.  422).  From  his  comparison  of  Begonias  to  fine 
foliage  plants,  it  is  probable  that  the  plants  that 
refused  to  bloom  were  planted  in  an  over-rich 
soil.  Tuberous  Begonias  in  open  beds  or  borders 
bloom  most  profusely  in  light  soil  on  a  dry  bottom. 
Perhaps  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall  was  also 
rather  too  forcing  a  place  for  these  plants.  Here 
they  ha\'e  done  better  in  the  open  than  on  a 
south  border  immediately  in  front  of  the  hot- 
houses. "  M'.  T.''  may  also  have  planted  out  too 
soon.  These  plants  flower  more  freely  and  much 
earlier  if  allowed  to  grow  to  a  height  of  6  in.  or 
more,  and  even  then  flower  before  they  are  planted 
out.  These  tuberou;  Begonias  will  readily  do  this 
in  any  temperature  above  40°.  Our  system  of  treat- 


I  ment  is  very  simple ;  we  lift  the  plants  at  once, 
and  pack  them  carefully  in  boxes,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tops  intact.  These  Bego- 
nias are  gradually  dried  off  in  early  houses  and  pits 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  are  then  stored  away  in 
the  potting  shed  or  other  frost-proof  place  for  the 
winter.  In  February  or  March  they  are  placed  in  a 
I'eacb  or  other  house,  watered,  and  allowed  to 
break  freely.  Remove  them  soon  after  breaking 
to  a  cool  pit  or  house,  and  give  them  partial  pro- 
tection if  needful  to  the  end  of  May.  Plant  out 
either  in  the  mass,  or  divide  them  at  planting  into 
as  many  pieces  as  the  root  stock  will  readily 
separate  into.  Plant  a  little  deeper  than  the  Be- 
gonias have  stood  in  their 
store  or  winter  quarters. 
The  partial  disturbance  of 
the  roots  in  this  mode  of 
treatment  and  planting  pro- 
bably favours  their  earlier 
and  freer  flowering.  Of 
course  the  plants  may  also 
be  potted  off  separately  in 
the  spring,  and  kept  under 
glass  until  they  show  flower 
and  then  planted  out. 
Either  way,  the  season  of 
flowering  is  accelerated  very 
much  by  giving  the  plants 
a  good  start  before  plant- 
ing ont.  We  find  that  seed- 
lings sown  in  February  and 
planted  out  in  June  may  be 
had  in  flower  from  August 
till  the  end  of  October. 
Lifted  about  the  end  of 
September,  these  seedUngs 
form  splendid  material  for 
winter  flowering  in  pots,  as 
pointed  out  by  "  W.  T."  in 
reference  to  the  late  flower- 
ing plants  ;  in  fact,  the  fa- 
cilities with  which  these 
Begonias  can  be  lifted  and 
potted  when  in  flower  with- 
out check  or  hindrance  to 
their  continuous  flowering 
is  one,  and  that  not  least, 
of  their  valuable  qualities. 

Permit  me  also  to  endorse 
all  that "  W.  T."  so  well  says 
of  the  extreme  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  these  Bego- 
nias for  pot  culture.  Fuch- 
sias must,  indeed,  look  to 
their  laurels,  or  the  Bego- 
nias will  displace  them  from 
the  place  of  popularity  and 
usefulness  they  have  so 
long  enjoyed.  For  continu- 
ity and  profusion  of  bloom, 
and  brilliancy  and  variety 
of  form  and  colour,  they  are 
nowhere  compared  with  the 
finer  forms  of  these  tuber- 
ous Begonias.  We  have  now 
a  brilliant  lot  of  seedlings 
that  will  carry  us  right 
throu2:h  the  winter,  as  well 
as  a  stock  of  bulbs  that 
flower  early,  which,  if  started  at  once,  would  suc- 
ceed these  late  seedlings  and  thus  girdle  round 
the  year  with  tuberous  Begonias,  as  useful  as 
they  are  brilliant,  either  out  of  doors  or  in. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


CLEMATIS  GRAVEOLENS. 
This  is  not  only  an  elegant  Clematis,  but  a  most 
interesting  species,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
out  of  the  large  number  known  that  has  flowers 
of  a  decided  yellow  colour.  It  is  quite  hardy  in 
the  south  where  planted  against  a  wall,  growing 
from  G  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  with  long  slender  trail- 
ing shoots,  which  towards  tlie  end  of  summer 
become  thickly  covered  with  pale  yellow  blos- 
soms. Its  specific  name  would  imply  that  the 
flowers  are  heavily  scented ;  but  such  is  not  the 
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case,  for  they  are  nearly  odoui-lefs.  Besides  being 
suitable  for  covering  a  wall,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  trellis  work,  over  which  it  rambles  freely  if 
planted  in  good  garden  soil  in  a  sheltered  spot. 
It  is  a  native  of  Chinese  Tart ary  and  the  snowy 
passes  of  the  Western  Himalayas,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  12,000  ft.,  whence  it  was  first  sent  to 
tliis  country  in  lt!4-t  by  the  late  General 
Munro.  The  specimen  from  which  the  accom- 
panying drawing  was  made  came  from  Mrs. 
Davidson's  garden  in  Dorset. 


riNKS. 
We  are  now  potting  up  and  planting  out  our 
Pinks.  Those  for  forcing  arc  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings  put  in  early  in  May.  These  if  planted 
in  good  soil  form  large  clumps  by  the  end  of 
the  season.  Tlic  object  is  not,  however,  to  obtain 
large  examples,  unless  there  are  plenty  of  roots 
close  to  the  stem.  In  order  to  have  this,  the  plants 
should  be  planted  twice.  They  are  now  potted  in 
good  soil  in  6-in.  pots,  and  the  plants  are  placed 
in  a  close  frame  to  become  established  for  a  few 
days,  when  air  is  admitted  freely.  Probably  the 
new  varieties,  Jlr.  Grieve  and  Tom  Welsh,  men- 
tioned in  The  Garden  (p.  4U8),  would  come 
into  this  section.  The  varieties  we  like  best  are 
Lady  Blanche,  a  fine  white— I  think  the  best  of  all 
white  varieties ;  Lord  Lyons,  the  best  coloured 
variety  ;  Mr.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Pettifer,  whites  with 
coloured  centres.  Derby  Day  is  also  a  valuable 
sort;  the  common  fringed  white  is  likewise  useful 
as  a  variety.  We  have  planted  a  few  clumps  of 
them  as  a  front  row  to  the  herbaceous  border. 

The  laced  Pinks  ought  also  to  be  planted  out 
in  beds  in  good  rich  soil  if  this  has  not  been 
already  done.  Their  delicious  perfume  makes 
them  favourites  with  everybody.  See  that  there 
is  no  wh-eworm  in  the  soil,  and  the  leather-coated 
grub  is  a  troublesome  pest,  eating  tiie  leaves  at 
night.  It  may  be  necessary  to  secure  some  of  the 
plants  with  small  sticks  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  over  by  the  wind.  A  few  plants  should  be 
wintered  in  frames  to  fill  up  any  blanks  that  may 
be  made  in  the  beds  during  winter.  Seedling  Pinks 
are  easily  raised.  The  seeds  should  be  saved  from 
the  best  flowers,  of  course,  and  they  ought  to  be 
gathered  from  Uowers  that  have  been  artificially 
fertilised.  Sow  the  seeds  in  April  in  frames.  Prick 
the  small  plants  out  into  boxes  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough,  and  afterwards  plant  them  out 
in  the  open  ground  where  they  are  to  flower  six  or 
eight -weeks  later.  J.  Douglas. 


FROM  DUBLIN. 
I  SEND  you  sprays  of  Clethra  alnifolia  and  Bcr- 
beridopsis  corallina,  gathered  in  the  open  air  in 
the  County  Wicklow ;  also  some  sprays  of  Ber- 
beris  Darwini  flowering  for  the  second  time. 
They  are  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  Acton, 
an  enthusiast,  who  loves  plants  for  their  own 
sake,  and  from  tlie  way  in  which  the  plants  grow 
they  seem  endeavouring  to  repay  his  attention. 
The  garden  is  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  varieties. 
Coniferous  plants  being  perhaps  best  represented, 
and  of  these  by  far  the  most  interesting  is  a 
splendid  Cedar  of  Goa,  uninjured  by  the  late  se- 
vere winters.  Other  rare  plants  are  :  Abies  re- 
ligiosa,  Cunninghamia  sinensis,  Fitzroya  pata- 
gonica,  Libocedrus  chilensis,  L.  tetragona,  and 
Prumnopitvs  elegans,  all  doing  splendidly,  the 
last  mentioned  being  quite  10  ft.  high.  Here 
Nympha:a  alba  rosea  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
Ireland,  and  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
All  through  the  grounds  fine  bushes  of  Clethra 
ai-e  now  in  blo.ssom,  scenting  the  air  like  Haw- 
thorn, and  indeed  greatly  resembling  it.  The  Ber- 
beridopsis  is  growing  against  a  wall,  and  covers 
quite  20  ft.  I  could  have  gathered  fifty  more 
sprays  such  as  those  sent  and  not  injured  the 
plant,  so  freely  does  it  flower.  Bpiga;a  repens  has 
found  a  home  on  a  peat  bank  in  a  sheltered 
corner,  and  is  spreading  freely. 

Olasncvin.  F.  W.  MoORE. 


Rain-proof  flowers.— In  noticing  these  last 
week  I'ansies  were  omitted.  "  T.  S.''has,  however, 
suppjlied  that  omission  on  p.  4li3.  We  have  scarcely 
any  flowers  left  in  the  open  now  but  Pansies. 
These  suffered  little  either  from  the  gale  or  the 
succeeding  frost,  and  are  still  going  on  flowering 
freely.  Tliey  are,  however,  young  plants  sown  in 
April.  Older  plants  are  apt  to  get  ragged  if  not 
thinnned  out  before  now.  But  young  plants  go  on 
flowering  throughout  the  season,  and  no  sooner, 
or  almost  before  our  crop  of  flowers  is  tarnished, 
another,  a  fresher  and  brighter  crop,  springs  up. 
The  rain  tarnishes  this  but  little.  Pansies  are  also 
mildly  sweet,  and  the  odour  is  most  pleasing  ;  as 
for  colour,  they  are  of  endless  degrees  of  bright- 
ness and  beauty.  By  the  way,  the  Scotch  Pansies 
shown  at  Manchester  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  of 
The  Nurseries,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow, 
were  specially  fine.  They  were  of  the  varieties 
called  German,  but  were  the  richest  in  colouring 
there  seen,  and  also  good  in  form  and  substance. 
It  is  surprising  Pansies  are  not  grown  in  pots  for 
winter  work.  Surely  they  are  as  showy  as  Violets, 
tliough  not  quite  so  sweet.  And  now  the  aesthetic 
bouquetists  have  gone  in  for  Pansies,  we  shall 
probably  have  winter  Pansies  become  the  rage. 
Some  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article  on  Pansies  in 
pots  that  excited  considerable  notice,  and  I  in- 
tend to  pot  up  a  lot  forthwith  for  cutting  and 
decorative  purposes  during  the  winter.  They  will 
go  on  flowering  freely  in  a  temperature  of  4.5"  to 
50°.  Six,  or  at  the  most  eight,  such  pots  will  give 
fine  specimens,  and  few  pleasures  are  more  com- 
pletely satisfying  than  the  sight  and  smell  of 
Pansies  in  the  conservatoiy  or  window  garden 
when  all  the  outside  world  is  bleak  and  bare,  or 
bound  hard  and  fast  in  the  iron  fetters  of  frost. — 
D.  T.  Fish. 

Single  Marigolds.— There  seems  to  be  an 
impression  abroad  which  I  wish  to  dissipate  that 
single  and  double  Marigolds  are  distinct  strains. 
Our  experience  of  the  finest  strains  of  double 
Marigolds  that  can  be  got  is  that  quite  one-third 
of  the  produce  always  will  be  single  flowers.  It  is 
an  inevitable  result.  In  growing  Marigolds  w-e 
pull  out  every  single  flowered  plant.  Were  this 
not  done,  the  strain  would  soon  become  worthless, 
for  the  single  and  semi-double  flowers  would  so 
predominate  as  to  spoil  the  excellencies  of  the 
double  flowers  entirely.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  up  any  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  for 
single  Marigolds.  Like  single  Balsams,  Asters, 
Stocks,  &c.,  they  make  worthless  garden  flowers. 
A  plant  covered  with  beautifully  marked  or  even 
self-coloured  double  flowers  is  so  far  removed  from 
one  producing  single  flowers  only  that  few  would 
care  to  look  at  the  latter.  1  am  not  advocating 
the  double  flowers  in  a  mere  florist's  sense;  I 
submit  that  as  garden  flowers  grown  solely  for 
garden  decoration  they  are  a  long  way  beyond 
all  single  strains,  and,  as  indi%-idual  flowers, 
have  far  more  refinement  and  beauty.  Grown  in  a 
mass  here  all  through  the  autumn,  they  were  very 
showy,  and  it  was  a  matter  for  regret  when  some 
early  frosts  robbed  them  of  their  beauty.— A.  D. 
Balsams  from  home-saved  seed. — Mr. 
Greenfield  (p.  402)  asks  whether  it  is  not  the  case 
that  seed  of  home-saved  Balsams  produce  single 
flowers.  Docs  Mr.  Greenfield  think  that  only  Con- 
tinental seed  is  reliable  for  the  production  of  good 
double  flowers?  If  that  be  his  impression,  nothing 
can  be  wider  off  the  mark.  I  have  grown  Balsams 
from  home-saved  seed  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
and  always  get  the  best  double  quality  each 
year.  The  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  do 
the  same,  and  with  exactly  the  same  result  ;  so 
also  do  the  Messrs.  Carter,  and  doubtless  many 
others.  In  fact,  our  home-grown  strains  of  Balsams 
are  as  fine,  and  as  varied,  and  constant  as  can  be 
obtained  anywhere.  I  may  also  point  out  that  the 
market  growers  furnish  a  strong  case  also  in 
favour  of  home-saved  seed.  Those  of  them  who 
grow  Balsams  are  most  particular  about  having 
a  good  strain  and  the  flowers  fully  double.  Habit 
also  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  the.se  qualities 
they  secure  by  saving  their  own  seed  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  true  market  growers  confine  themselves 
to  white,  scarlet,  and  scarlet  flaked  kinds,  but 


tliat  is  pcrhajis  Ijccause  they  think  other  colours 
will  not  come  true  or  be  so  attractive.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake.  The  purple,  crimson,  carmine, 
peach,  and  t lie  carmine  and  crimson  bizarres  are 
singularly  beautiful.  A  notion  formtriy  jjrc- 
vailed  that  the  finest  double  flowers  were  got 
from  seed  several  years  old,  but  that  idea  is  now 
pretty  well  explodeil.  The  past  season  has  been  a 
most  untoward  one  for  Balsams  in  the  open 
ground,  there  having  been  too  much  heat  and 
drought  at  the  first,  and  far  too  much  rain  at  the 
last;  but  in  spite  of  the  drought  the  Balsams  here 
out  in  tlic  heat  produced  very  fine  double  flowers, 
a  point  in  favour  of  home-grown  seed. — A.  D. 

Sohlzostylla  coccinea.— This  is  a  most 
desirable  autumn  flowering  plant  of  easy  culture. 
I  saw  a  mass  of  it  a  few  days  ago  established  at 
the  foot  of  a  wall  facing  the  south,  which  was 
literally  covered  with  spikes  of  lovely  scarlet 
flowers,  individually  resembling  the  bloomsof 
Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum.  The  mass  covering 
some  30  square  ft.  of  surface  was  extiemely  beau- 
tiful, verj-  many  flowers  being  fully  expanded  in 
the  brilliant  sunshine.  The  roots  were  planted 
some  seven  years  ago  in  ordinary  garden  soil  some- 
what sanily,  no  care  having  since  been  taken  of 
the  plants.'  No  protection  is  given  in  winter,  and 
indeed  from  the  vigour  of  the  plants  none  seems 
needed. — E.  D. 


HUMBLE  BEES. 
Amonost  the  frequenters  of  my  garden  there  are 
none  that  amuse  or  interest  more  than  the  starUngs 
amongst  birds,  and  the  humble  bees  amongst  in- 
sects. I  always  consider  starlings  and  swallows 
the  happiest  of  our  birds  ;  nobody  molests  them, 
they  are  not  good  eating,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy 
their  life  amazingly.  The  starling  is  so  perky,  so 
dapper  and  graceful  in  his  movements,  so  very 
active  in  his  search  after  worms  or  insects,  that 
although  he  will  persist  in  pulling  out  the  plaster 
under  the  eaves  and  building  in  the  roof,  I  can 
hardly  wish  to  banish  them,  and  now  that  they 
are  congregating  I  have  a  colony  that  come  rush- 
ing home  at  nightfall  and  make  a  Sycamore  tree 
close  to  the  house  their  dormitorv",  twittering  and 
bustling  about  and  making  a  great  fuss  until  they 
settle  down  for  the  night.  Equally  do  the  humble 
bees  delight  me ;  there  is  something  so  thoroughly 
comfortable  in  the  lium  of  the  big  fellow  who 
comes  to  us  in  the  opening  spring  months ;  he  is  so 
very  aldermanic  in  appearance,  and  appears  to 
take  such  a  civic  view  of  life  that  he  is  the  very 
impersonation  of  insect  enjoyment.  If  shrikes  are 
in  his  neighbourhood  he  stands  a  chance  of  being 
impaled  on  a  thorn  and  made  a  dainty  morsel  of, 
otherwise  he  gets  off  scot  free,  and  goes  about  in 
his  quiet,  well-to-do  way,  injuring  no  one,  and  ap- 
parently quite  convinced  that  no  one  will  injure 
him. 

But  I  have  latterly  been  much  interested  in  a 
yellow-banded  species,  smaller  than  his  "  big 
brother,"  but  still  a  respectable,  comfortable-look- 
ing fellow ;  the  odd  thing  is,  I  never  notice 
him  about  until  September.  I  have  a  good  number 
of  Sedum  .spectabile  in  my  garden,  and  as  soon 
as  ever  it  comes  into  flower — although  I  may  not 
haveseenahumblebeeiuthe  garden  forweeks— im- 
mediately they  troop  in  by  dozens,  and  all  day 
long  they  are  "feasting  on  it ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
at  times  they  had  rather  too  much  of  it,  for  at 
nightfall  several  of  them  are  .still  in  a  sleepy  state 
on  the  heads  of  flowers.  They  are  all  gone  by  the 
morning;  whether  they  have  recovered  their 
carousings,  or  whether  "they  have  been  snapped 
up  by  some  insectivorous  bird,  I  know  not.  More 
interesting  still,  however,  has  been  their  method  of 
procedure  with  the  :Marvel  of  I'eru,  of  which  I 
have  a  large  bed  under  my  window,  and  the  other 
morning  I  saw  a  number  of  them  feasting  on  it. 
It  will  be  remembered  the  flowers  have  a  long  and 
very  narrow  tube,  expanding  at  the  top,  but  so 
formed  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  bee  to 
set  .at  them  ;  some  of  our  motlis  with  their  long 
probosces  could  do  so.  but  not  the  bees.  They  were 
not,  however,  to  be  thwarted,  and  I  noticed  that 
they  fastened  on  the  long  tube,  clasping  it  firmly 
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with  their  legs,  head  downward,  towards  the  calyx, 
and  then  they  deliberately  tapped  the  nectary 
making  a  small  hole,  and  thus  extracting  the 
honey.  They  took  about  a  minute  to  finish  their 
work,  and  then  went  off  to  another  flower.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that,  although  botli  the  Sedum 
and  Marvel  of  Peru  are  so  enticing  to  the  Imrable 
bee,  I  rarely  sec  the  honey  bee  upon  them.  I  should 
be  glad  for  the  sake  of  my  own  hives  if  they  did 
60,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  care  for  them. 

Delta. 


ORCHIDS. 


IJirORTATIONS  OF  ORCHIDS. 
A  MORE  striking  proof,  if  proof  were  wanted,  of 
the  increasing  popularity  of  Orchids,  and  especially 
the  cool  house  kinds,  could  not  be  found  than  the 
vast  quantities  that  are  yearly  imported  to  tliis 
countiy  from  their  native  habitats  at  great  ex- 
pense and  much  risk.  Not  only  has  the  number  of  I  collections  when  in  flower. 


private  growers  increased,  but  likewise  nurseries, 
some  of  which  are  solely  devoted  to  the 
importation  of  Orchids  and  asimilar  class 
of  plants.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy is  that  established  by  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth  and  Carder,  both  of  whom 
have  spent  a  number  of  years  in  collecting 
plants  and  especially  Orchids,  from  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Central  America. 
This  nursery,  situated  in  Park  Road,  Clap- 
ham,  is  a  stronghold  in  itself  as  regards 
Orchid  importation,  for  here  may  be  seen 
probably  the  largest  collection  of  recently 
imported  and  semi-established  Orchids, 
particularly  of  Odontoglossum  crispnm, 
that  could  be  found  in  the  country.  One 
spacious  span-roofed  house  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  them,  tlie  plants  occupj'ing 
two  or  thi-ee  tiers  of  stages.  Such  a  col- 
lection of  imported  plants  necessarily 
j'ields  continually  some  remai'kable  va- 
rieties. Of  0.  crispum  there  are  some 
superb  forms,  the  majority  being  of  the 
broad  sepaled  type ;  and  not  only  in 
form  of  flower  do  some  of  these  excel, 
but  likewise  in  colour.  Soon  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  a  pure  white  variety,  with 
branching  flower  and  spikes,  and  in  others 
the  marking  is  excellent.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  branching  spiked  forms  are 
represented  in  this  collection  which  will 
render  them  less  rare  than  they  have 
hitherto  been.  Though  the  bulk  of  the 
imported  Orchids  here  consists  of  0.  cris- 
pum, there  is  a  good  representative  col- 
lection  of  otliers,  and  among  them  large 
quantities  of  O.  Pescatorei,  O.triumphans, 
O.  gloriosum,  and  the  charming  little  O. 
Phah'enopsis,  a  species  that  has  hitlierto 
been  somewhat  scarce,  but,  judging  by 
the  numbers  here,  such  will  not  long  be 
the  case.  Of  0.  vexiUarium  there  is  a  fine  stock, 
which  will  be  a  welcome  sight  in  flower  later  on. 

Cattleyas  are  another  speciality.  Of  that 
magnificent  species,  C.  aurea,  we  were  pleased  to 
see  a  considerable  quantity  of  ;e.Tii-establislied 
plants  that  bid  fair  to  soon  make  good  specimens. 
It  was  thought  that  the  plants  in  tliis  country  of 
this  Cattleya  were  very  few  indeed,  but  that  for- 
tunately is  not  the  case.  In  growth  this  species 
more  resembles  C.  gigas  than  C.  Dowiana,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  in  flower,  and,  being  of  a 
more  robust  constitution,  it  will  doubtless  prove 
more  manageable  than  C.  Dowiana.  Of  C.  Triana; 
there  is  a  very  fine  collection,  the  majority  con- 
sisting of  the  Ibague  varieties,  wliich  are  considered 
to  be  the  best ;  among  them  may  be  found  such 
beautiful  forms  as  Atalanta  and  others.  C.  Mossis 
is  also  plentiful,  and  consists  of  varieties  collected 
in  localities  in  which  the  best  sorts  are  to  be 
found.  Among  the  importations  of  C.  gigas  there 
are  plants  of  a  beautiful  pink-flowered  variety, 
and  a  pure  white  kind  is  also  said  to  be  among 
them,  which,  if  correct,  will  greatly  enrich  our 
Orchid  houses. 

Masdevallias  constitute  another  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  Orchids  to  which  special  attention 


is  directed.  The  collection  includes  not  only  the 
common  species,  but  also  such  varieties  as  M. 
Backhousiana,  Macrura,  Chima;ra,  and  Shuttle- 
wortlii.  As  an  illustration  of  the  risks  attending 
Orchid  importation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  out 
of  iOOO  plants  of  Masdevallia  Shuttlewortlii  con- 
signed to  this  nursery  by  Mr.  Carder,  only  eiglit 
were  saved,  and  these  required  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  recruit  tliem.  On  anotlier  occasion  2500 
plants  in  eight  cases  were  received,  but  only  one 
plant  was  found  to  be  alive  out  of  such  a  large 
number.  Of  other  Orchids  either  freshly  imported 
or  established  arc  Warscewiczella  marginata,  a 
scarce  yet  pretty  Orchid,  with  large  blossoms, 
deliciously  perfumed  like  Violets  or  Lily  of  the 
Valley;  Oncidium  Weltoni,  the  true  species  in 
which  the  flowers  are  brighter  and  more  distinctly 
marked  than  in  0.  fuscatum.  Of  the  pretty  little 
Comparettia  rosea  and  falcata  we  were  pleased  to 
find  a  quantity,  for  they  are  both  very  beautiful 
and  enliance  the  interest  of  even  the  choicest 
Liulia   Dayana  and 


marginata  are  in  flower,  the  latter  a  lovely  species. 


'gated    by    division  when   the  plants   arc   large 
enough  and  in  good  health. 

M.  Candida,  introduced  just  fifty  years  ago, 
is  a  free  growing  and  distinct  species.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  yellow  and  brown,  the  lip  white 
marked  with  pink.  Its  flowers  will  look  in  good 
condition  a  month,  but  the  white  changes  to  a 
yellow  shade  before  they  die  off  ;  indeed,  there  is 
a  variety  named  M.  Candida  flavescens  in  wliich 
this  characteristic  seems  to  be  more  fully 
developed  than  in  the  species  itself.  The  variety 
of  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is  a  repre- 
sentation is  much  the  best  and  is  named  grandi- 
flora.  M.  C'lon-e.H,  whicli  has  also  been  named 
Odontoglossum  Clowesi,  like  Candida,  is  an 
autumn  flowering  species.  Its  sepals  and  petals 
ard  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  lip  purple.  There  is 
also  a  major  form  of  this,  and  a  variety  named 
pallida.  M.  ciineata  is  an  early  spring  flowering 
species  ;  its  sepals  and  petals  are  reddish  brown 
tipped  and  barred  with  yellow,  and  the  lip 
whiter  ;  as  a  rule  this  will  continue  in  beauty  for  a 
month  at  least. 

M.  Moreliana. — Tliis  has  creeping 
stems  1  in.  or  more  in  length,  and  when 
the  plants  are  potted,  these  must  not  be 
covered  with  the  compost,  but  pegged 
down  on  it ;  another  characteristic  of  it  is 
the  yellowish  sickly  colour  of  the  leaves, 
from  which  the  inexperienced  would  infer 
that  it  was  in  bad  health,  but  the  colour 
in  question  is  natural  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Jlilton'as, 
and  flowers  late  in  the  year.  The  blos- 
soms are  very  large  and  distinct,  sepals 
and  petals  rich  reddish  purple,  lip  veined 
with  rose  or  purple. 

M.  spectabilis. — This  is  a  dwarf- 
growing  species,  and  one  of  the  best ;  it 
usually  flowers  ia  August,  but  I  saw  some 
very  beautiful  forms  of  it  growing  and 
flowering  freely  in  a  cool  house  in  Octo- 
ber. The  sepals  and  petals  are  pinkish- 
white,  and  the  large  open  lip  is  pale 
purple.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly 
on  slender  stems. 

M.  'Warscewiczi  is  a  really  hand- 
some and  distinct  species,  grown  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Odonto- 
glossum Weltoni.  It  throws  up  strong 
spikes  frequently,  branched  and  furnished 
with  numerous  flowers  very  distinct  from 
those  of  any  other  of  the  genus.  The  se- 
pals and  petals  are  narrow,  with  recur- 
ved edge.  The  lip  is  broad,  pale  purple, 
and  white.  This  does  well  in  the  cool 
house  with  Odontoglossums ;  it  is  a 
native  of  Peru.  J.  Douglas. 


Miltouia  catidida  grandiflora. 


Anemone  japonica  alba  under 
glass. — About  this  time  last  year  many 
favourable  notices  of  this  fine  autumn- 
flowering  plant   appeared  in   The  Gar- 
having  a  distinct  frilled  white  margin  to  the  lip;' DEN,    and    it  is  to  be   hoped   these   may   have 
and  that  beautiful  plant,   Utricularia  montana,  so  ,  induced  many  to  plant  it,  as  no  more  pretty  or 
often  taken  for  an  Orchid,  was  flowering  here,  the  ;  useful  flower  could  be  found  in  our  gardens  in 


elegant  and  chaste  blossoms   being  as  pretty  as 
those  of  any  Orchid.  W.  G. 


MILTONIAS. 
Tub  genus  Miltonia  includes  some  very  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  si^ecies,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
natives  of  Brazil,  and  require  very  much  the  same 
treatment  as  Cattleyas.  When  the  plants  are  of 
moderate  size,  the  pots  should  be  filled  two-thirds 
of  their  depth  with  clean,  broken  potsherds,  and 
over  this  some  dried,  clean  Sphagnum  Moss  should 
be  put.  The  compost  should  consist  of  good  fibrous 
peat,  torn  up  and  the  dust  sifted  out  of  it;  add  to 
this  an  equal  portion  of  Sphagnum  and  a  liberal 
projjortion  of  broken  charcoal  and  potsherds. 
Nearly  all  the  species  will  grow  freely  in  this 
compost,  and  remain  in  good  condition  for  many 
years.  Under  this  treatment  I  have  grown  plants 
for  sixteen  years,  and  they  have  increased  freely 
in  size  and  numbers,  and  still  continue  in  good 
health.  In  habit  some  of  the  species  differ  some- 
what from  others,  but  all  of  them  may  be  propa- 


Ootober.  In  some  places  I  see  it  is  only  being 
introduced,  and  is  as  yet  small,  but  in  other  gar- 
dens, such  as  at  Tredegar  Park  and  Brynglas,  in 
Iilonmouthshire,  great  masses  of  it  may  be  seen, 
and  in  this  form  it  is  a  noble  looking  suVjjeot  in 
the  herbaceous  border,  but  I  fear  not  many  out- 
door plants  of  it  will  present  a  good  appearance 
at  the  present  time.  The  late  great  storm  of  wind, 
which  made  such  havoc  with  every  growing  thing, 
destroyed  every  out-door  flower  we  had,  and  our 
lovely  "Anemones  went  too,  but  we  are  not  deprived 
of  tliem  altogether,  as  a  patch  planted  out  in  a  bed 
in  a  cool  house  is  still  a  mass  of  delicate  white 
flowers.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  we  would  have 
had  no  Anemones  to  embellish  our  flower  glasses 
with,  and  substitutes  so  pleasing  could  not  easily 
have  been  found.  No  herbaceous  plant  does  better 
in  a  cool  house  than  this,  and  it  comes  to  much 
greater  perfection  under  cover  than  in  the  open 
border.  Under  glass  it  does  well  with  the  treatment 
usually  given  to  Camellias,  and  wherever  these 
thrive  it  should  be  introduced.— J.  limn,Margan 
Parlt. 
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GARDEN    DESIGN. 


LAYING  (JUT  A  GARDEN  FOR  HARDY 
PLANTS  AND  ALPINES. 

In  laying  out  a  small  gartlen  of  say  not  ex- 
ceeding more  tlian  half  an  acre,  one  must  liave  in 
view  tlie  object  for  wViicli  it  is  to  be  used  and  the 
tastes  of  the  owner.  If  it  is  simply  desired  to  have 
a  pleasant  view  from  the  windows  and  an  agree- 
able promenade,  the  ground  must  belaid  out  with 
a  lawn,  as  expansive  as  the  space  will  admit,  with 
grassy  slopes  embellished  by  clumps  of  Rhododen- 
drons, flowering  slu-ubs,  and  specimen  Conifers,  a 
few  well-kept  flower  beds  in  the  foreground  in 
conspicuous  j^laces,  and  the  whole  baclced  up  by 
masses  of  tall  shrubs.  Conifers,  and  trees,  so 
as  to  hide  the  boundary  fences.  The  paths  must 
be  arranged  so  as  to  show  as  little  as  possible, 
but  above  all  there  must  be  plenty  of  Grass,  and 
to  look  well  it  must  be  well  kept.  Such  a  garden 
was  my  first  experience,  and  for  the  majority  of 
householders  who  are  not  florists  nothing  can  be 
better,  but  when,  as  in  my  own  case,  one  is  a 
devoted  lover  of  hardy  flowers,  and  grows  Pansies, 
Phloxes,  Asters,  Carnations,  Pinks  and  Picotees, 
AVallflowers,  Stocks  and  Daisies,  Violas,  Dianthus, 
Sweet  Williams,  Larkspurs,  Rockets,  Pyretlirums, 
■Antirrhinums,  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses, 
Violets,  and  Roses  by  the  hundred,  and  alpine 
flowers  by  the  thousand,  such  a  garden  offers 
three  objections.  Firstly,  the  gardener  is  too 
busy  from  early  in  spring  till  late  in  autumn 
to  do  very  much  more  than  eternally  mow,  roll, 
and  clip  the  Grass  and  weed  the  paths,  and  the 
flower  beds  get  sadly  neglected,  for  hardy  plants 
need  more  care  in  propagating,  watering,  and 
tying  up  during  the  summer  time  than  do  bedding 
plants.  Secondlj%  collections  of  plants  spoil  the 
effect  of  a  garden  on  the  picturesque  landscape 
style.  Thirdly,  the  beds  are,  as  a  nile,  divided 
from  the  paths  by  a  broad  strip  of  Grass,  which 
prevents  a  lover  of  flowers  from  properly  examin- 
ing his  pets. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  I  have  examined 
gardens  in  many  parts  of  the  world  with  the  view 
of  designing  some  novel  plan  of  laying  out  small 
villa  gardens,  which,  while  providing  beds  most 
suitable  for  growing  hardy  plants  and  alpines, 
shall  nevertheless  present  an  agreeable  aspect  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  and  be  furnished  with 
pleasant  walks,  from  which  the  flowers  may  be 
easily  e.xamined  and  their  beauties  appreciated, 
and  I  flatter  myself  I  have  succeeded.  The  front 
of  my  house  consists  of  an  irregular  piece  of 
ground  averaging  about  53  yds.  by  35  yds. ;  this 
is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  flowering  and  orna- 
mental foliaged  trees  with  evergreens  and  speci- 
men Conifers,  and  a  foreground  of  Rhododen- 
drons and  low  shrubs.  In  front  of  this  a  flower 
border  6  ft.  wide  runs  in  meandering  lines,  mar- 
gined everywhere  by  burrs.  The  paths  are  6  ft. 
vpide,  and  the  carriage  drive  12  ft.,  and  no  Grass 
anywhere. 

These  flower  borders  are  planted  in  the  following 
manner  :  In  the  front  are  large  irregular  clumps 
of  dwarf  evergreen  alpines,  overhanging  and  partly 
hiding  the  bun-s.  Small  plants  like  Arabis,  Sedum 
acre.  Phlox  frondosa,  mossy  Saxifrages,  London 
Pride,  Thrift, Thyme,  Cerastium,  Violas,  Aubrietia, 
Harebells,  Dianthusdcltoides,Saponaria,Candy  tuft, 
and  many  otlier  such  alpines,  of  which  a  stock  is 
soon  got  up,  never  show  to  advantage  unless  in  a 
mass  2  ft.  across.  Such  an  edging,  with  its 
varied  tints  of  green,  looks  well  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  in  spring  and  early  summer  some 
of  the  masses  of  bloom  are  simply  gorgeous. 
P.ehind  these  are  planted  clumps  and  specimens 
of  hardy  perennials,  biennials,  aimuals,  and  bulbs. 
On  the  gravel  are  groups  of  beds  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  but  principally  circular,  all  sur- 
rounded b^-  burrs,  and  edged"  witli  a  row  of  some 
evergreen  alpine,  the  centres  containing  collections 
of  Pansies,  Carnations,  Polyanthus,  Tulips,  &c. 
Nothing  can  be  more  enjoyable  to  a  true  lover  of 
flowers  than  a  stroll  in  such  a  garden  and  with 
no  lawn  to  mow  or  Box  to  trim,  or  paths  to  weed, 
for  these  can  be  kept  clean  by  periodical  salting 
without   fear  of  killing  anything  ;   the  whole  is 


managed  with  much  less  labour  than  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  plants  therein  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  is  an  in'egularly  shaped 
lawn  for  tennis,  easily  kept  in  order,  as  there  are 
no  beds  or  trees  on  it,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded 
by  slirubbcry  and  borders,  as  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  between  these  and  the  lawr.  is  a  meander- 
ing path.  At  the  end  of  the  lawn  is  a  rockery 
with  paths  going  up  and  down  and  round  its 
miniature  hills,  and  behind  this  and  hidden  by  it 
is  the  kitclien  garden.  F.  C.  1!. 

Glengall,    Woodfonl. 


THE    GARDEN    FLORA. 


PLATE  CCCIX.— DIPLADENIA  PROFUSA. 

DiPL.\DENiAs  Still  liold  the  first  position 
amongst  twining  stove  plants.  Originally  there 
were  only  some  three  or  four  species,  but  by 
hybridising  their  numbers  have  been  consider- 
ably increased,  and  also  their  variety,  the  seed- 
lings resulting  from  crossing  the  different  species 
furnishing  much  diversity  in  the  way  of  colour. 
As  decorative  subjects  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
the  freedom  when  well  managed  with  which 
they  are  produced,  and  the  unusual  length  of 
time  during  which  they  keep  on  yielding  a  suc- 
cession, constitute  a  combination  of  merit  such 
as  few  other  plants  possess.  They  are  equally 
adapted  for  being  grown  as  trained  specimens 
and  for  clothing  the  rafteis  of  a  stove,  but,  like 
all  other  climbing  subjects,  the  latter  position  is 
the  way  in  which  they  are  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage and  in  which  they  flower  best. 

D.  profusa,  here  illustrated,  is  a  seedling 
variety  distributed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
the  Victoria  Nursery,  llolloway.  Its  colour  is 
rich  carmine,  and  it  is  a  remarkably  free  bloomer  ; 
when  well  grown  the  flowers  are  large,  measur- 
ing as  much  as  -5  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  also  said 
to  have  a  better  constitution  than  that  of  most 
others  of  the  family,  the  roots  of  which  are 
somewhat  susceptible  of  injury  from  the  slightest 
excess  of  moisture.  The  absince  of  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  this  has  much  to  do  with  the  failure 
of  not  a  few  who  have  attempted  their  culti- 
vation. 

Culture. — Dipladenias  can  be  propagated 
easily  by  cuttings  at  any  time  of  the  year  when 
these  can  be  had  in  suitable  condition;  either 
young  shoots  of  about  0  in.  or  8  in.  in  length 
taken  off  from  the  old  wood  with  a  heel,°or 
single  joints  of  the  mature  wood  will  root,  if  the 
latter  during  tlie  autumn  are  put  in  pots  filled 
with  sand  in  the  usual  way  and  kept  in  a  brisk 
heat,  they  will  soon  form  roots  and  push  up 
shoots.  When  these  are  about  G  in.  in  length  they 
may  be  potted  singly.  Much  of  the  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  IJipladenias  depends  on  the 
soil  being  of  the  right  descriptioi},  for  although 
they  may  occasionally  be  seen  doing  fairly  well 
in  peat,  or  even  in  loam  of  a  close,  heavy  cha- 
racter, still  such  soil  so  often  causes  their 
destruction,  that  their  growth  should  never  be 
attempted  in  it.  What  they  like  is  the  turfy 
matter  from  the  best  fibrous"  peat,  only  a  little 
closer  in  texture  than  that  which  is  approved  of 
for  Orchids,  and  this  will  be  still  further  im- 
proved by  shaking  a  portion  of  the  earthy 
matter  from  it,  adding  a  liberal  admixture  of 
sharp  clean  sand.  The  rooted  cuttings  should  be 
put  in  .'J-in.  or  4-in.  pots,  placing  them  where  they 
can  have  a  temperature  of  Go-  in  the  night  until 
there  is  more  solar  heat.  The  advantage  of 
striking  the  cuttings  in  the  autumn  is  that  they 
get  rooted  and  have  a  good  start  before 
spring,  thus  having  the  whole  summer  where- 
in to  make  growth.  Tliough  Dipladenias  will 
succeed  with  moderate  stove  warmth,  they 
do   all   the   better  if  they  can  have   as  much 


heat  as  any  plants  will  bear,  say  GO-'  to  70^  in 
the  night  during  winter,  with  a  proportionate 
rise  in  spring  and  summer.  Under  such  con- 
ditions their  season  of  flowering  is  much 
lengthened,  as  so  treated  they  will  bloom  from 
tin  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Octobtr,  or 
even  later. 

Let  the  young  stock  have  plenty  of  warmth  in 
spring  and  summer,  training  the  shoots  to 
strings  or  wires  near  the  glass,  and  giving  more 
pot  room  as  required.  In  autumn  reduce  the 
temperature  and  let  the  soil  get  all  but  quite 
dry,  so  as  to  check  growth  ;  shorten  the  shoots 
back  a  little  before  they  begin  to  grow,  and 
move  them  into  l:^-in.  or  13-in.  pots,  keeping 
them,  as  already  suggested,  much  drier  at  the 
roots,even  when  in  active  growth,  than  the  gene- 
ralityof  otherplantswouldbear.  They  will  bloom 
well  the  second  summer,  and  will  last  and  keep 
on  improving  for  a  number  of  years  by  cutting 
them  Well  back  annually  and  replacing  the  old 
soil  each  season. 

A  matter  of  importance  in  the  cultivation  of 
Dipladenias  is  that  their  fleshy-,  tuberous  roots 
should  not  be  covered  too  deeply  with  soU.  I 
have  generally  seen  that  those  do  best  which 
have  the  collar  of  the  plant  and  some  portion  of 
the  tubers  so  near  tlie  surface  as  to  be  seen 
plainly  ;  this  holds  good  whether  they  are 
planted  out  or  in  pots.  Speaking  of  their'being 
planted  out,  this  is  a  course  that  is  sometimes 
adopted,  but  by  which  there  is  little  or  nothing 
gained  to  set  against  the  disadvantages,  the 
worst  of  which  is  that  the  soil  cannot  be  re- 
newed annually  in  the  way  that  it  can  under 
pot  culture,  and  I  may  here  remark  that  much 
less  pot  room  is  nece.ssary  with  Dipladenias 
than  most  stove  climbers.  A  1-j-in.  or  10- in.  pot 
is  big  enough  for  the  largest  specimen  I  ever 
saw,  and  the  advantages  secured  under  pot  cul- 
ture, with  the  chance  it  gives  of  removing  the 
plants  when  they  require  to  be  cleaned  from  in- 
sects, such  as  after  cutting  back  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  are  a  consideration  worth  taking  into 
account. 

Species  and  Varieties.— In  ad  lition  to  the 
variety  represented  in  the  annexed  ilku-tration, 
the  following  are  all  handsome  sorts  : — 

D.  splendens.—  ^  spcc'cs  with  liroad,  Ij'pM  foliaze  and 
stout  shoots.  The  flowers  are  while,  Euffused  with  pink, 
very  lje.iuliful,  and  ho  ne  on  spilies  that  keep  un  extendi:  g 
for  niontlis.    It  comes  from  the  Oigan  Mountains. 

D.  crassinoda.— .\  nuidi  weaker  jn-ower,  with  bright 
gretn  sliiniiii,' leaves,  and  rose  coloured  flowers  of  a  most 
lovely  shade.  A  native  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  the 
abive  two  species  have  sprung  most  of  the  fine  varieties 
now  in  cultivation. 

D.  boliviensis.— .\  small  growing  species,  with  almo=t 
wliite  flowers,  which  are  produced  with  extreme  freedom. 
Vci-y  useful  for  cutting,  the  flowers  not  being  too  large  for 
bouquets  or  similar  arran.i,'ements. 

D.  Williamsi.— -\  decided  improvement  on  D.  splen- 
dens, from  which  it  was  raised,  leiug  a  freer  bloomer;  the 
intividual  flowers  have  a  deep  pink  throat. 

D.  amabUis.— .\  flne  variety  with  a  free  blooming 
habit  and  a  good  constitution.  The  flowers  are  deep  rose- 
purple  when  fully  matured,  paler  whilst  young.  Foliage, 
ample  and  handsome. 

D.  Brearleyana.  — .V  fine  sort,  the  flowei-s  deepest  in 
ctilour  of  all  the  varieties  ;  when  fully  grown  they  are  of 
the  darkest  crimson  shade.  To  get  the  full  amount  of 
colour  in  them  the  blooms  of  tliis  vanety  nuist  be  shaded 
from  the  sun. 

D.  insignis  —X  stout  growing  plant  with  bold  rosy 
puridc  llowers.  The  foliage  is  very  strong,  and  altogether 
i".  is  a  handsome  kiiul. 

D.  hybrida.— A  beautiful  sort,  yet  very  little  knomi ; 
a  sll  on,' habited  plant  with  lai-ge  stout  foliage  of  a  bright 
grc<  n  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance, 
their  colour  licing  a  flaming  crimsim-red,  so  bright  when 
the  plant  is  in  vigorous  health  that  there  ai-e  very  tew 
flowers  which  will  bear  comparison  with  it. 

D.  amcena.— A  free  blooming  variety,  with  pale  flesh- 
coloured  flowers,  which  m-e  borne  in  medium-sized 
bunches. 
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D.  Houtteana.— A  aistiuct  pale-coloured  kind,  with 
medium-sized  flowers,  produced  freely. 

D.  magniflca.— Somewhat  like  D.  crassiuoda,  hut  the 
flowers  sometimes  come  lurndsoiuely  marbled  with  white. 

D.  regina.— A  medium  grower,  with  Idush-coloured 
flowers  when  first  opened,  becoming  paler  as  they  get 
older,  deeper  coloured  in  the  throat.    A  free  bloomer. 

T.  EAIXES. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS- 
THE  EASTERN  THORN. 

(CBAT-IJOrS  OHIENTALIS.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  all  the 
Tliorns  when  in  fiiiit,  and  on  that  account 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  The  Haws 
are  numerous  and  of  large  size,  yellowish  crim- 
son, and  moreover  very  agreeably  tasted.  This 
species  is  allied  to   ('.  tanacetifolia,  which  it 


K. 


:^^^!i 


T-    - 


Cratie^ns  oiiental!s. 

closely  resembles  in  foliage,  but  it  has  a  more 
spreading  habit  and  much  fiuer  fruit.  It  was 
introduced  from  the  Levant  about  seventy  years 
ago,  though,  from  not  finding  it  mentioned  in 
several  good  catalogues  which  1  have  consulted, 
I  suppose  it  is  rare.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  tree  growing  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden.  E.  I.  L. 


Cassinia  fulvida.— What  Mr.  Gumbleton 
calls  Cassinia  fulvida  came  to  me  as  Diplopappus 
chrysopbyllus.  Whatever  its  correct  name  may  be, 
it  is  a  beautiful  shrub  and  very  suitable  for  rock- 
work,  where  it  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  snug- 
corner  and  against  a  dark  coloured  stone  or  ever- 
green, whicbwill  show  off  to  advantage  its  beau- 
tiful golden  foliage.  Its  flowers,  which  are  long  in 
developing  and  very  lasting,  are  arranged  in  an 
irregularly  branched  panicle,  but  are  not  con- 
spicuously beautiful.  The  entire  shrub  is  golden, 
although  some  of  the  lower  leaves  are  quite  green. 
With  me  it  flowers  at  a  height  of  15  in. — E.  J. 


GARDENING  IN  AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 
In  this  beautiful  and  fertile  land  there  is  much 
of  interest  to  the  horticulturist  and  landscape 
gardener.  Some  of  the  practices  and  many  of 
the  plants  known  to  the  gardeners  of  iifty  years 
ago  and  more  are  to  be  found  there,  the  Aus- 
trians  beuig  rather  conservative  in  garden  mat- 
ters, especially  preferring  those  plants  that 
stand  their  generally  rigorous  climate,  and,  as 
regards  their  more  tender  plants,  such  as  are 
capable  of  bearing  a  six  months'  confinement  in 
houses  constructed  usually  after  very  antiquated 
models.  Such  structures  do  not  give  more  than 
twilight,  except  just  in  the  parts  facing  the  win- 
dows, as  they  are  made  with  opaque  roofs  and 
ceiled,  and  have  almost  perpendicular  sashes 
facing  the  south,  or  some  point  to  the  south. 
Such  structures  differ  from  ours,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  rarely  any  stagingforpot  plants — at  least 
not  occupying  the  middle  space  of  the  house.  The 
paths,  in  fact  the  whole  floor  of  the  house,  is 
usually  of  earth,  gravel,  or  coarse  sand,  allowing 
of  many  pleasing  arrangements  of  the  inmates. 
Winding  paths  are  made  through  the  groups  of 
plants,  beds  of  flowering  winter  subjects  being 
dotted  about,  their  pots  being  hidden  in  nice 
green  Moss  or  else  sunk  in  sand  having  a  cover- 
ing of  earth  which  is  planted  with  Lycopo- 
diums.  This  applies  to  both  warm  and  cool 
houses. 

Nurserymen  are  now  settling  more  numer- 
ously in  the  country  than  formerly,  some  being 
subsidised  by  the  Government ;  and  the  trade, 
which  hitherto  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  houses 
at  Erfurt,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  other  German 
towns  will  gradually  acquire  a  national  charac- 
ter. Most  of  the  larger  landed  proprietors  and 
nobility  have  home  nurseries  in  which  they  cul- 
tivate fiuit  trees,  shrubs,  forest  and  ornamental 
deciduous  and  coniferous  trees.  Some  of  these 
collections  contain  all  that  is  old  or  new  that  is 
worth  growing  in  Europe,  and  many  things 
rarely  met  witli  in  trade  establishments  are  to 
be  found  in  them.  Fruit  trees  are  largely  grown 
for  planting  at  roadsides,  and  as  avenues  across 
their  hedgeless,  borderless  expanses  of  arable 
and  pasture  land.  By  the  roadsides  these  trees 
servo  as  guides  to  the  benighted  wayfarer,  or 
prevent  the  traveller  during  the  terrific  snow- 
storms common  there  from  wandering  off  the 
highway  into  the  trackless  fields.  The  sorts  are 
chiefly  Plums  (such  as  the  Swetchke  (Primus 
domestica),  a  black  Prune-shaped  sort,  good 
either  raw  or  dried  ;  many  kinds  of  Cherries, 
also  good  raw  or  dried  ;  dessert  and  cooking 
Apples,  especially  a  kind  called  Maschanzker, 
Walnuts,  some  few  sorts  of  Pears,  mostly  of 
French  origin,  and  in  the  more  southerly  pro- 
vinces Apricots  ;  in  fact,  all  through  that  zone 
where  the  Vine  succeeds,  this  last,  together  with 
the  Peach  and  Sweet  Almond,  is  planted  here 
and  there  in  the  vineyards,  and  all  in  good  sea- 
sons bear  enormously  ;  but  the  Peaches  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  ordinary  fruit  from  a  wall 
in  England.  Bohemia  and  the  Tyrol  are  the  fruit 
growing  provinces  jiar  excellence,  much  fruit 
being  grown  in  them,  both  for  home  and  foreign 
consumption.  In  the  more  southerly  parts  of  the 
country  Figs  are  largely  grown,  and  find  ready 
sale  in  a  fresh  state.  Melons,  both  water  and 
sweet,  or  as  they  are  called  Sugar  Melons,  are 
grown  as  a  field  crop — generally  as  an  interme- 
diate crop  with  Maize.  They  attain  a  large  size, 
but  are  not  particularly  good  as  to  flavour  ; 
still  they  are  largely  consumed,  being  usually 
partaken  with  grated  sugar  alone  or  with  red 
wine.  Varieties  of  Turkestan,  Cabul,  and  Can- 
taloupe form  the  staple.  English  kinds  are 
much  relished,  but  being  too  delicate  for  out-of- 
door  culture  are  grown  only  in  private  gardens 
in  frames.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  fresh  vege- 
tables in  all  the  country  north  of  Tyrol  at  the 


end  of  the  winter,  the  spring  forcing  of  such  vege- 
tables as  Lettuces,  Savoys,  Carrots,  Radishes, 
Cauliflowers,  Kohl  Rabi,  Potatoes,  Cabbages, 
Cucumbers  forms  an  important  industry,  and  is 
likewise  adopted  in  all  private  places. 

In  flower  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds — 
the''pleasaunce"  in  older  English — the  arrange- 
ments and  design  of  the  walks,  shrubberies,  and 
lawns  dlft'er  widely  from  the  English,  although 
all  designs  not  formal  in  character  go  under  the 
usual  denomination,Engli.shpark  or  English  gar- 
den, In  contradistinction  to  all  others.  The  English 
mixed  shrubbery  is  not  common,  and  the  herba- 
ceous border  still  less  so  ;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
great  dearth  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  under- 
growth usually  consists  of  some  ordinary  shrubs, 
viz.,  Philadelphus,  Symphoricarpus,  Syringa, 
Berberls,  or  sorts  of  Euonymus  or  Cornus.  These 
form  the  massing  materials,  and  are  usually 
planted  very  close  to  the  paths,  and  of  necessity 
must  be  kept  clipped  once  or  twice  a  year. 
Grouped  and  dotted  about  the  lawns  are  the 
better  class  of  shrubs  and  trees.  This  is  an  ar- 
rangement which  is  very  effective  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer ;  when  there  is  such  a  wealth 
of  floral  beauty  in  tree  and  shrub,  it  almost 
compensates  one  for  the  absence  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendrou,  Kalmia,  &c.  Owing  to  the  great  sum- 
mer heat,  the  wood  is  so  thoroughly  ripened 
that  the  plants  njver  fail  to  bloom  abundantly. 
Summer  and  winter  pruning  of  the  shrubs,  as 
each  one's  habit  requires,  is  generally  well 
understood  and  practised  by  the  Austrian  gar- 
deners. 

The  use  of  standard  forms  in  the  gar- 
den is  much  liked,  also  the  tall  slender  columnar. 
In  preference  to  the  cushion  form  so  much  in 
vogue  with  us.  Certainly  the  effects  arrived  at 
please  more  than  the  latter,  the  upward-growing, 
aspiring  growth  being  more  full  of  contrasts 
than  the  flat  of  the  earth.  So  you  will  find  the 
Heliotrope,  Pelargonium,  Plumbago  capensis, 
Roses,  Pyrus,  Syringa,  Hibiscus,  Pomegranate, 
and  Nerlum  much  employed  as  standards ;  some- 
times the  Gooseberry  grafted  on  Ribes  aureum 
and  other  kinds. 

Spiraeas,  because  of  their  general  hardiness, 
are  much  used,  either  as  edgings  to  commoner 
slirub  groups,  or  alone  on  the  Grass.  Aristolo- 
chla  Sipho  and  Ampelopsis  of  sorts,  as  well  as 
species  of  Clematis  (not  hybrids),  are  used  as 
hanging  garlands,  or  as  bordering  to  turf  plots 
or  groups  of  shrubs.  Ornamental  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  are  mucli  more  employed  than  in 
the  generality  of  our  gardens.  The  climate,  ex- 
cept in  the  country  south  of  the  Tyrol,  in 
Sclavonla,  Southern  Hungary,  and  the  Banat,  is 
too  cold  for  the  Bay  tree,  Laurel,  Rhododen- 
dron, and  American  plants  so-called,  to  be 
grown  out-of-doors  without  protection  in  the 
winter.  The  consequence  is  that  we  find  these 
as  inmates  of  their  glasshouses  together  with 
Aucuba,  Euonymus,  Holly  (although  this  last 
is  hardy  enough,  but  must  be  planted  in  the 
shade,  for  the  sunshine  is  fatal  to  it  in  the  sum- 
mer time),  and  various  other  evergreen  shrubs 
and  Conifers  capable  of  withstanding  our  Eng- 
lish winters.  Roses  must  be  covered  up  securely 
in  Novembei'.  Rock  gardens  for  alpine  plants  or 
Ferns  are  all  but  unknown ;  for,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  plains  in 
July  and  August,  these  would  not  succeed,  and 
therefore,  except  in  mountainous  localities,  can- 
not form  a  part  of  garden  embellishment.  This 
holds  good  also  with  Heaths  in  pots — they  grow 
well  in  the  pure  cold  mountain  air,  but  die  off 
suddenly  in  the  lowlands.  New  Holland  plants  are 
much  grown,  but  tlielr  cidtlvation  is  not  carried 
on  rationally,  the  plants  being  grown  merely  to 
form  groups  in  the  houses  in  winter  and  to  fulfil 
the  same  offices  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  time. 
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Sweet-scented  llimalaviin  lUiododendrons,  Aza- 
leas (not  much  trained),  Myrtles,  ralms,Eugenia, 
Melaleuca,  Metrosideros,  Camellias,  and  other 
plants  with  a  hard  leaf  surface  are  much  used 
for  room  decoration;  I'hilodendrons enter  largely 
into  such  arrangements  during  summer.  The 
trade  in  jilants  for  windows  and  rooms  must  be 
a.  lucrative  one,  as  the  Austrians,  especially  the 
middle  class,  who  almost  without  exception 
have  no  country  houses,  and  perforce  must  live 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  buy  largely,  and  the 
trade  done  in  flor.al  decorations  must  be  very 
great,  such  as  wreaths,  tiaras,  bouquets  for  all 
possible  occasions,  grave  decoration  on  A.11  Souls' 
Days,  for  weddings,  and  for  religious  festiv.als  ; 
and  as  every  day  in  the  calendar  has  its  saint, 
and  as  most  people  are  named  after  some  saint, 
male  or  female,  the  demand  for  such  articles  is 
vmending.  The  market  value  of  plants,  and 
general  nursery  and  florists'  stock,  is  much 
lower  than  with  us  for  similar  articles.  The  pre- 
vailing cheapness  of  labour,  and  the  commoner 
employment  of  girls  and  women  for  much  of  the 
lighter  kind.s  of  work,  may  account  for  this.  The 
rent  demanded  would  not  exceed,  even  near  a 
large  town,  30  florins  per  acre,  and  this  for  trade 
purposes.  The  private  establishments  in  the 
country  do  not  depend  for  their  stocks  much  on 
the  trade — very  much  less  indeed  than  is  the 
fashion  with  us.  In  most  of  these  gardens  Hoses, 
Camellias,  Epaorises,  Oranges,  and  hard-wooded 
greenhouse  and  stove  plants  are  propagated  in 
quantities  yearly,  the  gardener  having  generally 
the  privilege  to  sell.  This  is  a  great  boon  for  the 
country  people  who  have  no  florist  or  nursery- 
man nearer  than  fifty  miles.  A  propagating 
Louse  is  therefore  a  necessity,  and  not  the  make- 
shift affair  usually  seen  here  in  England. 

Bedding  out  is  not  commonly  practised  as  yet, 
though,  unfortunately,  that  and  carpet  bedding 
are  getting  to  be  more  the  fashion  ;  but  the  pro- 
pagation and  the  storing  of  the  materials  for 
these  styles  will  prove  to  be  a  far  too  costly 
business,  so  that  I  apprehend  an  early  decline 
of  these  two  methods  of  flower  gardening. 

Much  of  the  decoration  in  the  flower  gardens 
is  cai'ried  out  with  annuals  and  biennials.  Bal- 
sams, Asters,  Coreopsis,  Iberis,  Wallflowers, 
Stocks,  Celosias,  Eicinus,  Malcolmias,  Cocks- 
combs, Pansies,  especially  the  large-flowered 
section,  Verbenas,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Scabious, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  and  others  being  used  for 
the  purpose. 

Roses  are  very  much  grown  and  admired, 
although  owing  to  the  heat  in  the  generality  of 
years  the  season  does  not  last  more  than  three 
weeks,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  orKemoutants  as 
they  are  called,  do  not  bloom  much  in  the 
autumn,  not  nearly  so  well  as  Teas  and  Bour- 
bons. The  best  of  English  and  French  sorts  are 
commonly  to  bo  met  with.  Roses  are  also  much 
grown  as  standards  for  early  indoor  work. 

The  groups  of  flowering  plants  and  others  in 
pots  and  tubs  to  be  found  about  the  gardens  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion 
are  often  very  pretty.  These  sometimes  flank  a 
doorway,  or  fill  up  the  space  between  the  win- 
dows, or  are  formed  into  groups  on  the  gravel  or 
turf  ;  and  as  they  are  merely  sunk  in  the  .=arth 
or  a  bed  of  clean  sand,  the  arrangements  are 
easily  altered,  and,  witli  variety  in  the  materials 
used,  are  greatly  more  satisfying  than  the  car- 
pet or  other  bedding  absurdities  we  should  find 
in  simil.ar  positions  here.  The  plants  used  are 
frequently  the  following :  Animals,  biennials, 
sweet-scented  Cape  Pelargoniums,  Petunias, 
^Myrtles,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Punica  Legrelli  (a 
dwarf  3ort),Eagerstrcen]ia,  Callistemon,  Acacias, 
Roses,  Eerns,  ornamental  Grasses,  Pittosporum, 
Tecoma,  Ficus,  Neriums,  Dracaenas  of  the  older 
green  type,  Azalea  indica,  retarded  Camellias, 
show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  Orchids,  and  Be- 


gonias, also  double  and  single  Pelargoniums, 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Asters,  Phloxes,  Mij^nonette, 
Musk,  I'olyanthus,  Anemone  japonica,  and 
creepers,  such  as  Thunbergias,  Maurandya, 
Lopho-spernuim,  Iponut-as,  and  others. 

The  following  groups  I  have  either  had  my- 
self, or  seen  elsewhere,  as  exemplifying  the 
prevailing  tasti  in  the  best  places. 

llybiscus  syriacus,  with  Petunias  and  Lantanas 
planted  between. 

Caladium  esc.ilentum  and  I'anicum  sulcatum. 
Gastonia  of  sorts,  with  a  surrounding  of  scarlet 
Pelargoniums. 

Magnolia  graadillora,  with  a  bordering  of  Ficus 
elastica. 

Uegonia  Rex,  standing  on  a  carpet  of  Selaginella 
dentata. 

A  bed  of  Abutilon  Thompson!,  intermixed  with 
Begonia  discolor. 

A  group  oE  Cedrus  Deodara,[with  Aloe americana 
sunk  between  th  .-m. 

A  group  of  Au  .;uba,  surrounded  with  a  band  of 
three  lines  of  PiUar-of-Gold  Fuchsia. 

A  large  group  of  Ricinus  africanus,  with  Sola- 
uum  rolDUstum  ;  tall  Lantanas;  Gladioli,  carpeted 
with  Verbena  Defiance. 

Fuchsias  and  Pentstemons. 
Tagetes  pumila  and  brown  Wallflowers. 
Dwarf  green-leaved  Cannas  on  Verbena  Melin- 
dres. 

Bocconia  jcddjensis,  with  Farfugium  grande 
and  Aralia  papyri  tera. 

Dwarf  Dahlias,  Ricinus  Gibsoni,  edged  with 
Panicum  sulcatum. 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  Lilium  roseum,  Gladioli. 
Lobelia  cardinalis  and  Delphiniums  of  kinds. 
Scarlet    Poppies   with   wliite   tall    Phlox,    and 
Nierembergia  underneath. 

A  bed  of  Anemone  japonica  Honorine  Jobert, 
witli  large-llowered  Pansies,  purple,  blue,  and 
yellow. 

Autumn- flowering  Phloxes,  with  the  ground 
covered  beneath  with  dwarf  Tropieolum  adun- 
cum. 

Quantities  of  greenhouse  Ferns,  grouped  under 
big  trees  ;  also  Azaleas  during  their  flowering 
period. 

Bed  of  Erythrina  and  Pansy. 
A  group  of  Gunnora  scabra  and  Aralia  spinosa. 
Acanthus  mollis  and  Ice  plant. 
A  villa  garden  near  Vienna,  belonging 
to  a  noble  family,  was  a  charming  picture  a  few 
years  ago,  and  may  be  so  now.  It  stood  on  the 
slope  of  the   mountain,  rather  more  than  half- 
way up  it,  and  commanded  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  city   and  surrounding  landscape,  and  it  is 
situated  beyond  the  reach  of  the  little  smoke 
which   is  generated   by   the  chimneys  of   the 
capital. 

I  found  Heliotropes,  both  of  the  new  and  old 
sorts,  gro'nn  as  standards  of  4  ft.  or  more, 
blooming  profusely.  These  old  stocks  are  more 
floriferous  than  the  succulent  young  ones.  Pe- 
largoniums, double  and  single  flowered,  also  as 
standards,  their  stems  clothed  with  delicate 
creepers  ;  these  were  grouped  on  the  Grass,  and 
there  was  a  little  circle  of  soil  around  each  that 
was  unturfed.  Cassia  corymbosa  was  grown  as 
bushes,  and  stood  grouped,  as  the  above  were, 
on  the  Gi'ass.  Fuchsias,  of  the  best  kinds,  well 
grown  and  sunk  with  their  pots  in  the  lawn, 
were  very  striking ;  the  height  of  them  may 
have  been  from  o  ft.  to  7  ft.  All  these  things, 
wit  h  their  background  of  shrubs  some  few  yards 
away,  could  not  b;  beaten  for  beauty.  Here  I 
saw  Leucophyton  lirowni  made  use  of  as  a 
hanging  garland.  It  was  planted  in  suspended 
grey  terra-cot  ta  urns  that  hung  from  the  centre 
of  a  series  of  delicate  arches  of  grey-painted 
wire  work,  and  was  trained  right  and  left  from 
urn  to  support.  The  rest  of  the  wire  work  of 
this  arcade  was  covered  with  Clematises  of 
vai'ious  colours. 

The  flower  garden  beds  were  numerous  for 
the  small  space   at    command,  and  none   held 


moi-e  than  IDO  to  2-"i')  plants  each.  But  the 
feature  worthy  of  note  was,  that  the  surround- 
ing edging  of  Box  was  1  ft.  in  height. 

There  was  no  jiegging  down  required ;  and 
as  the  observer  cjuld  not  look  through  the  beds 
from  the  sides,  much  labour  was  saved  in 
cleaning  the  beds,  the  decaying  leaves  falling  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  forming  a  natural 
mulch  ;  and  muc'i  less  watering  was  required 
than  under  the  usu.al  mode  of  planting.  The 
beds  were  full  to  the  brim,  and  the  shadows 
from  the  tall  walls  of  Box  formed  an  .idmirable 
shading  to  the  picture.  I  may  say  the  inter- 
vening space  was  Grass. 

Cuphea  platycentra  grows  into  a  fine 
bush  in  the  pure  air  of  these  hills.  They  are 
often  many  years  old,  being  carefully  tended 
always,  and  getting  the  necessary  protection  in 
the  winter.  It  is  c  illed  the  Cigarrenflanze,  from 
its  bright  red  tubular  flowers  ha\ing  some  re- 
semblance to  the  tip  of  a  lighted  cigar. 

A  tropical  garden  I  saw  at  Graf  Ilarrach's, 
at  Bruck,  on  the  Leitha.  This  once  fine  place  is 
much  neglected  n)w,  although  there  are  still 
some  fine  features  to  be  discovered  in  it — an 
irregular  parallelogram,  with  an  oblong  irregular 
pool  amid  surrounding  weird-looking  Firs  and 
Spruces.  The  water  is  deep  and  still,  and  lighted 
up  here  and  there  by  an  occasional  ray  of  sun- 
light. It  is  intensely  warm  outside  this  little 
nook,  of  about  half  an  English  acre,  but  inside 
how  gratefully  cool !  The  banks  are  fretted 
aw!iy  by  the  action  of  the  water  into  little  bays 
and  promontories, and  there  h.id  been  fortunately 
no  attempt  at  rocky  or  precipitous  margin,  or 
accurately  defined  slope,  and  the  water  laves  the 
path  that  follows  its  general  outline.  A  narrow 
channel  leads  away  into  the  river  Leitha,  which 
close  by  drives  the  ancient  mill  of  the  proprietor. 
This  miU  is  attached  to  the  castle,  and  looks  old 
enough  to  have  ground  the  meal  for  the  garrison 
which  defended  the  town  against  the  Moslem 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Around  the  lake, grouped  in  amongst  the  Firs 
or  in  front  of  them,  are  tall  Draca'na  austr.alis, 
Aletris  fragrans,  Musas  of  various  kind.s,  Phwnix 
of  sorts,  and  Pandanus  utilis,  with  its  graceful 
foliage ;  intermixed  are  healthy  tall  specimens 
of  Ficus  elastica,  F.  australis,  and  F.  caucasica, 
while  Astelia  Banksi  droops  its  graceful  grass- 
like foliage  over  the  margin  of  the  pool.  "S'arious 
Azaleas  and  Gas!:onias,  with  splendid  foliage, 
a  few  old  gnarled  Eucalypti,  and  large-flower- 
ing and  other  Begonias  are  placed  at  prominent 
points.  Tradescantia  zebrina  creeps  about  any- 
where in  the  uumown  Grass,  which  is  full  of 
many  kinds  of  wild  flowers.  No  architectural 
object  marred  the  studied  wildness  of  the  scene, 
and  stepping  ston?s  crossed  the  tail  of  the  lake 
instead  of  abridge.  There  is  no  artificial  border- 
ing to  the  groups  of  taU  Palms,  no  attempt  at 
"  gradation,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  The 
tubs  or  pots  are  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  Grass 
hides  them  from  view. 

I  liked  it  much,  but  thought  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  spot  with  the  help  of  finer  specimens  and 
more  variety  ;  although  any  attempt  to  make  it 
trim-looking,  as  w>!  are  used  to  see  English 
tropical  gardens,  would  be  an  unpardonable 
innovation.  I  believe  the  only  patch  of  colour 
was  a  group  of  untrained  Azaleas,  red  and 
white.  They  had  been  much  retarded,  for 
it  was  late  in  June. 

I  suppose  this  kind  of  gardening  can  never  be 
taught,  or  learned  in  books,  or  in  schools  of 
gardening.  It  requires  the  same  qualities  that  go 
to  make  the  poet  or  the  painter,  the  power  of 
idealising  and  arranging.  Added  to  this  must 
be  a  knowledge  of  what  are  now  rather  un- 
common plants — things  the  older  cultivators 
knew  well  as  house  subjects,  though  ignorant  of 
their  usefulness  out-of-doors. — Field. 
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THE   ROSE   GARDEN. 


KOSES  IN  POTS. 
In  addition  to  the  impoitant  points  already  ad- 
verted to,  there  are  manj'  others  of  scarcely 
secondary  importance,  such  as  the  relative  merits 
of  pot  and  open-air  caltnre  from  the  tirst,  best 
time  to  pot  up  Eoses  from  the  open  ground,  mode 
of  lifting  and  potting,  proper  compost,  the  best 
form  of  Koses  for  pots,  when  to  shift  pot  Koses 
and  to  what  extent,  general  treatment  during 
growth  and  flowering,  after  treatment,  resting, 
pruning,  training,  selection  of  varieties,  kc.  As  to 
the  early  growth  of  pot  Roses,  not  a  few  prefer 
them  grown  in  pots  from  the  first.  So  grown,  the 
plants  are  not  subjected  to  any  check,  and  per- 
haps their  roots  are  more  regular  in  size  and  more 
fibrous — both  points  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  health  and  floriferousness  of  Koses.  Some 
also  think  that  the  plants  may  be  grown  to  flower- 
ing size  in  less  time  in  than  out  of  pots.  This  may 
be  so  with  glass  and  heat  at  command,  though  it 
not  seldom  happens  with  Koses,  as  with  many 
other  plants,  the_more  haste  the  less  speed.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  obvious  advantages  in  the 
growing  of  Tea  Koses  in  pots  from  the  first,  as 
the  pilants  can  be  protected  against  cold  rains, 
hail  storms,  snows,  and  frosts,  that  tend  to  check 
their  growth.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  Tea 
Koses  may  be  grown  from  cuttings  or  scions  into 
flowering  plants  with  the  protection  of  a  glass 
frame  only.  Strong  cuttings  rooted  in  February 
may  be  grown  into  nice  bushy  plants  in  8-in. 
pots  ready  to  flower  in  October.  The  same 
cuttings  planted  out  in  rich  soil  in  sheltered 
places  may  be  grown  as  large  or  larger  in 
the  time,  but  these  have  to  run  the  risk  incident 
to  transplantation,  which  may  probably  check 
them  considerably.  As  a  rule  it  will  very  generally 
be  found  that  Tea  Eoses  are  grown  in  pots  from 
the  first,  and  that  most  other  sorts  are  lifted  and 
potted  after  attaining  to  considerable  size  in  the 
open.  Either  plan  may  prove  best  according  to 
circumstances.  Those  grown  in  pots  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  severely  pot-bound,  nor  to 
suffer  any  severe  check  in  their  early  stages  ;  and 
those  lifted  from  the  open  gi-ound  should  have 
their  roots  re-established  before  any  attempts  are 
made  to  promote  the  growth  of  their  tops. 

Potting  up  outdoor  Roses.— This  may 

be  done  at  midsummer,  autumn,  and  winter. 
Different  Roses  have  their  different  seasons  of 
growth.  Teas  and  Chinas  grow  all  the  year  till 
arrested  by  frost ;  Provence  and  Moss  Eoses  make 
one  growth  a  year ;  while  many  of  the  Perpetuals, 
Bourbons  and  Noisettes  make  two  or  more  growths 
in  the  season.  It  follows  from  these  facts  that 
while  the  late  autvimn,  winter,  or  early  spring 
would  prove  the  very  best  time  to  pot  the  first 
two  classes,the  Perpetuals  and  others  might  proba- 
bly bd  potted  up  as  successfully  in  July  as  October. 
Early  potting  has  many  advantages  over  late  pot- 
ting, the  most  potent  being  the  complete  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  roots  in  the  pots  before  winter. 
But  of  course  in  all  pottings  with  the  foliage  moie 
or  less  green  some  special  means  must  be  used  to 
keep  it  in  that  condition  until  the  fresh  growth 
of  the  roots  takes  that  vitally  important  business 
ofi^  our  hands.  A  close  house,  pit,  or  frame,  par- 
tially shaded,  and  syringing  are  the  simplest,  most 
readily  available,  and  eflicient  means  for  preserving 
the  verdure  of  the  leaves  intact  and  their  func- 
tions unimpaired.  This  done,  it  matters  little  when 
the  Koses  are  potted  up,  for  in  a  comparatively 
brief  period  roots,  leaves,  and  branches  will  all 
be  again  performing  their  normal  functions  as  if 
the  Roses  had  not  been  transferred  from  the 
open  ground  into  pots.  Early  potting,  with  its 
consequent  re-establishment  of  the  roots  before 
winter  sets  in,  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  whole 
season's  growth  in  pots.  The  best  seasons  to  pot 
up  perpetual  Eoses  are  doubtless  July  and  October, 
The  latter  season  givesthe  least  trouble,  but  with 
proper  attention  the  former  is  the  best  time  for 
lifting  and  potting.  Amateurs  especially  often 
make  huge  mistakes  in  regard  to  this  matter ; 
their  main  object  is  to  cause  as  little  disturbance 


or  interruption  to  growth  as  possible.  Hence  they 
often  attempt  to  lift  Koses  and  other  plants 
with  balls  and  whip  the  balls  into  the  pots.  It 
is  seldom  this  can  be  done  successfully,  for  the 
Rose  is  not  naturally  a  fibrous  rooting  or  earth- 
holding  plant.  The  result  of  such  attempts,  there- 
fore, mostly  is  that  just  as  the  ball  is  about  to  be 
placed  in  the  pot  away  it  goes,  carrying  with  it  all 
the  best  roots  and  leaving  the  Rose  with  roots 
something  like  the  knob  end  of  a  walking-stick. 
Even  should  the  ball  be  transferred  to  the  pots 
intact  the  practice  is  to  be  condemned.  The  earth, 
sometimes  of  very  indifferent  quality,  fills  the  pot, 
and  the  entire  process  of  potting  is  performed  in 
the  dark,  and,  in  consequence  in  a  most  haphazard, 
inefficient  manner.  Potting  with  balls  also  leads 
to  over-potting,  one  of  the  most  fatal  drawbacks 
to  the  successful  culture  of  pot  Koses.  No  balls, 
but  carefully  lift  the  plants,  tracing  out  and 
preserving  all  the  roots.  Examine  the  latter 
thoroughly,  and  remove  every  gourmand  or  sucker, 
and  shorten  back,  if  need  be,  the  strongest  roots, 
jealously  preserving  all  the  small  feeding  fibres. 
Choose  the  smallest  pots  that  the  roots  can  be  got 
into — G-in.  or  8-in.  will  suflice  for  a  good  sized 
plant.  Drain  it  with  a  single  potsherd  in  the 
bottom  over  the  hole,  and  a  ^  in.  or  i  in.  of  1-in. 
bones.  Sprinkle  over  these  a  pincli  of  dry  soot. 
Protect  the  drainage  with  a  thin  layer  of  rough 
Cocoa  fibre,  followed  with  some  of  the  roughest  of 
the  compost,  working  in  the  latter  so  that  the 
roots  shall  be  equally  distributed  throughout  the 
mass,  keeping  most  of  them  near  to  the  centre.  The 
latter  is  of  great  importance,  as  nearly  all  roots 
grow  outwards,  and  it  is  no  uncommcn  thing  to 
find  the  outside  of  the  balls  of  earth  a  complete 
tangled  mat  of  roots,  while  the  inside  is  well-nigh 
rootless.  See  by  the  first  dispositior  Df  the  roots 
that  the  interior  of  the  ball  is  furnished,  and  the 
roots  will  take  care  to  fill  the  exterior.  After 
potting,  overhead  syringing  and  a  close  shaded 
position  will  immediately  quicken  the  roots  into 
new  growth.  As  soon  as  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case  the  plants  should  be  fully  exposed  to  light 
and  air,  and  after  a  time,  should  the  weather  prove 
mild,  they  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  till  wanted. 

Proper    compost    for    pot    Roses.— 

Volumes  almost  have  been  written  on  this  subject. 
Every  kind  of  manure  has  been  recommended, 
such  as  blood,  bones,  night  soil,  pigeon  manure, 
malt  combs,  kc,  &c.,  until  not  a  few  have  turned 
away  in  disgust  from  Rose  growing,  because  of 
the  unsavouriness  of  the  prescribed  aids  to 
growth.  Now  there  is  no  denying  that  the  Rose 
in  full  vigour  of  growth  is  what  is  called  a  gross 
feeder,  and  it  is  politic  not  to  enquire  too  nicely 
at  times  about  the  sort  of  table  it  has  dined  or 
supped  at.  But  in  starting  Roses  in  pots,  no  gross 
food  is  needed ;  they  will  start  better  and  make 
more  roots  in  less  time  in  a  sandy  loam  than  in 
any  other  nostrum  'whatever.  Should  it  not  be 
sufficiently  light,  add  a  fourth  part  of  well  rotted 
Cocoa-fibre  refuse  and  another  of  silver  sand, 
sharp  and  gritty  to  the  loam.  The  roots  will  grip 
hold  of  such  a  soil  with  avidity  and  fill  it  fall  of 
fibre  as  if  by  magic  :  whereas  they  often  sulk  and 
turn  away  from  rich  composts,  consisting  of  a 
third  or  a  half  of  farmyard  or  other  manure,  night 
soil,  bullocks'  blood,  kc. 

Charred  refuse,  earth,  or  marl'may  also  be  used 
as  the  plant  advances  in  growth!  and  even  a  third 
or  fourth  of  well  decomposed  strong  manure. 
Bone  dust,  hoof  parings,  horn  shavings  have  also 
been  used  as  compost  for  Roses.  These  may  be 
sparingly  used  for  the  second  or  subsequent  shifts. 
But  at  first  the  great  object  is  to  get  many  roots 
of  moderate  strength  rather  than  fewer  and 
stronger  ones,  and  hence  light,  fibry,  moderately 
rich  porous  loam  is  the  best  compost  for  potting 
up  Roses.  As  soon  as  the  roots  shov.-  freely  through 
the  side  of  the  balls  shift  into  larger  pots,  taking 
care,  however,  not  to  overpot  Roses  on  this  their 
first  nor  at  any  subsequent  shift,  as  Eoses,  like 
most  other  plants  in  pots,  invariably  flower  freest 
when  partially  pot-bound.  As  to  food,  any  quantity 
of  it  can  be  supplied  in  a  liquid  state.  So  pre- 
sented, the  roots  are  free  to  reject  or  absorb  it 
on  its  rapid  passage.  But  mix  rich  food  with  the 


soil  and  the  roots  must  either  absorb  it  or  the 
food  itself  is  converted  into  poison,  deranges  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  blocks  the 
drains,  and  thus  degenerates  into  a  source  of  dis- 
turbance or  disease. 

The  best  form  of  Roses   for  pots.— 

Under  this  head  the  stock  difficulty  presents 
itself  in  full  force.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
dwarfs  and  standards,  but  of  dwarfs  from  cut- 
tings, buds,  or  grafts.  Though  most  rosarians 
prefer  their  pot  Koses  on  their  own  roots,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  many  of  the  finest  Koses 
grown  in  pots  have  been  worked  low  on  the 
Manetti  or  th^  Brier,  while  not  a  few  very  fine 
specimen  pot  Koses  have  been  dwarf  or  medium 
standards  also  on  the  Brier.  Experience  also 
runs  strongly,  and  with  almost  entire  unani- 
mity, against  the  use  of  grafted  plants  for  pot 
culture.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  mode  of 
union  which  proves  permanent  and  complete 
among  Apples  and  Pears  should  prove  most 
unsatisfactory  and  evanescent  among  Roses. 
But  so  it  is ;  and  therefore  avoid  grafted  plants 
for  pot  culture.  Budded  plants  on  either  the 
Manetti  or  the  Brier  do  well,  seedling  Briers 
and  Brier  cuttings  generally  producing'far  more 
roots  than  the  usual  Brier  of  our  woods  and 
hedgerows.  Still,  Roses  on  their  own  roots  get  rid 
of  the  plague  of  suckers,  and  are  to  be  preferred  if 
they  can  be  propagated  or  procured  in  sufficient 
numbers.  The  dwarf  bush  is  the  most  common 
form  of  Roses  in  pots,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  effective.  But  standard,  pyramid,  or  pil- 
lar Roses  may  also  be  thus  grown  in  pots  as 
perfect  or  even  more  so  than  in  the  open  air.  Such 
climbing  Roses,  too,  as  Marechal  Niel  may  often 
be  grown  successfully  in  pots  for  the  clothing  of 
roof  rafters,  arches,  &o.,  in  positions  where  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  plant  them  out. 
Weeping  Roses  could  also  be  grown  in  pots,  and 
whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  tall 
Eoses  in  the  open  air  would  hardly  apply  to  those 
in  pots  under  glass,  for  some  of  our  grandest 
Eoses,  such  as  Marechal  Niel  and  Niphetos,  are 
never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when  seen  from 
below  weighed  down  with  a  freight  of  beauty  or 
fragrance  almost  more  than  they  can  bear ;  they 
seem  to  appeal  to  ns  for  help.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Budded  Roses.- Whencould  Roses,  budded 
on  Briers  this  season,  be  moved  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ?  Next  month,  or  in  February?  [This 
month,  that  is,  November,  will  be  far  better  than 
February  for  the  removal  of  newly  budded  Roses. 
It  would  be  better  still  for  the  Roses  could  they 
be  left  where  they  are  for  another  year,  and 
moved  into  their  final  flowering  quarters  in 
November,  1882.  Not  a  few  Roses  are  crippled 
for  life,  and  many  are  absolutely  killed,  by  being 
transplanted  too  soon  after  budding.  However, 
when  and  where  practicable,  it  is  a  good  practice 
to  plant  Briers  where  they  can  remain  for  good. 
— D.  T.  Fish.] 

A  happy  accident.— .\  branch  of  a  China  Eose  has 
rambled  into  a  strong  dump  of  the  Great  Ox-eye  Daisy.  Its 
pink  flowers  are  so  good  among  the  big  Daisies  that  we  take 
the  liint  and  are  now  planting  them  together.— G.  J. 


Labels. — I  enclose  you  one  of  my  own  labels, 
which  I  have  always  found  to  answer  well,  and  I 
do  not  wish  a  better  one  ;  they  are  inconspicuous, 
easily  inserted,  and  never  become  displaced.  What 
more  can  be  desired  in  a  label ' — B.  HooKB.  [The 
label  in  question  is  a  triangular  zinc  one,  about  4^ 
in.  long  and  2  in.  wide  at  the  top,  1  in.  in  depth,  the 
p.art  on  which  the  name  is  written  being  slightly 
bent  back.  The  corners,  too,  are  cut  off,  which  gives 
to  the  head  of  the  label  an  improved  appearance.] 

Hemlock  poisoning'— Some  cattle  have 
lately  been  poisoned  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
through  eating  Hemlock.  It  grew  on  the  edge  of 
their  drinking  pond.  As  animals  in  warm  weather 
are  apt  to  get  into  the  water  and  browse  off  the 
banks  of  such  places,  nothing  so  poisonous  as 
Hemlock  is  well  known  to  be  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  on  them. 
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CRABROXID.F. 

Comparatively  few  persons  are  aware  liow 
very  useful  in  gardens  many  of  our  snuiUer  in- 
sects are;  as  a  rule,  all  insects,  large  or  small 
alike,  are  put  down  as  destructive  creatures,  to 
be  crushed  and  annihilated  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble ;  this  is  a  great  mistake,  and  one  object  of 
these  articles  is  to  inform  persons  who  have  not 
studied  the  subject  what  insects  are  injurious 
and  what  are  beneficial  in  gardens.  The  little 
four-winged  flies,  or  rather  bees,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper,  are  exceedingly 
useful  in  destroying  various  injurious  insects, 
Buch  as  small  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  aphides, 
which  they  collect  with  mucfi  labour,  and  with 
which  they  store  their  nests  for  the  sustenance 
of  their  grubs.  These  little  bees  belong  to  the 
family  Crabronidce,  for  which  I  am  afraid  there 
is  no  English  name;  there  are  a  great  number 
of  British  species  (about  110)  in  this  family,  di- 
vided into  several  genera,  which  are  all  probably 
more  or  less  useful  to  the  gardener.  Unfortunately, 
though  some  species  are  very  common,  they  are 
never  found  in  great  number?,  as  they  are  soli- 
tary bees,  that  is,  they  do  not  live  as  the  hive 
or  bumble  bees  do  in  large  communities,  but 
each  female  forms  her  nest  by  herself,  and 
provisions  it  with  food  for  her  grubs  without 
any  assistance.  Two  species  which  I  have  figured 
— Urabro  Panzeri  (fig.  2)  and  Pemphredon,  or 
Cemonus  unicolor  (fig.  1) — destroy  aphides,  and 
are  therefore  of  the  greatest  service  in  gardens. 
The  other,  Crabro  cephalotes  (fig.  3),  provisions 
its  nests  with  flies.  These  insects  choose  various 
positions  for  their  nests ;  some  select  the  dead 
stems  of  Brambles.  On  examining  a  Bramble  or 
Wildl'ose  bush  in  a  hedge,  one  w-ill  be  sure  to 
find  some  old  dead  stems  with  their  tops  broken 
off ;  on  further  examination,  ver}-  probably  one 
or  more  of  these  stems  will  be  found  to  have  a 
hole  in  the  pith  where  it  is  exposed  at  the  top. 
On  splitting  open  such  a  stem  a  tunnel  will  be 
found  several  inches  in  lengtli,  .with  others 
branching  from  it,  in  which  are  the  nests  of  these 
little  insects  (there  are,  however,  other  small 
bees  not  belonging  to  the  Crabronid^  which  also 
use  Bramble  stems  in  the  same  manner).  Pem- 
phredon  unicolor  and  some  other  members  of 
this  family  which  tunnel  into  Bramble  stems 
begin  at  the  top  where  part  has  been  broken  off, 
and  commence  boring  into  the  pith,  forming  a 
straight  gallery  generally  several  inches  in 
length,  from  this  the  female  forms  side  chambers 
(fig.  I),  which  lead  from  the  main  gallery  at  an 
angle  downwards.  Often  more  than  one  opens 
into  the  longitudinal  tunnel  at  the  same 
point;  in  each  of  these  chambers  she  deposits 
an  egg,  and  then  fills  the  cells  with  aphides  or 
small  caterpillars.  As  soon  as  the  grub  is  hatched 
it  begins  feeding  on  the  provisions  stored  up  for 
it,  and  having  attained  its  full  growth  and 
finished  the  contents  of  its  cell,  it  becomes  a 
pupa  or  chrysalis,  in  which  state  it  remains 
during  the  winter  months,  and  in  April  or  May 
emerges  as  a  perfect  insect.  Some  species  make 
their  cells  in  a  longitudinal  gallery  (fig.  2)  by 
carefully  dividing  it  with  transverse  portions, 
formed  of  small  pieces  of  pith  which  they  have 
gnawed  off  in  forming  the  gallery.  On  opening 
a  Bramble  stem  one  sometimes  finds  it  contains 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  tunnels,  running  in  all 
directions  from  one  or  more  main  ones. 

It  miglit  be  imagined  that  in  the  case  of  those 
species  which  make  their  cells  one  above  the 
other  in  a  burrow,  that  the  perfect  insects  in 
the  lower  cells  would  leave  the  chrysalides 
before  those  in  the  upper,  and  would  therefore 
be  unable  to  escape,  but  tliere  is  really  no  difli- 
culty  in  the  matter;  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  egg  is  fixed  to  thefirst  victim  deposited  in  each 


cell,  and  that  the  grub  gradually  works  its  way 
upwards,  and  having  finislied  its  food  becomes  a 
chrysalis,  in  whieh  condition  it  remains  for  some 
months,  till  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm 
to  make  the  perfect  insect  leave  its  chrysalis,  so 
that  one  egg  having  been  laid  some  days  before 
another  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bee  ;  the  upper  cells  generally 
contain  males  and  the  lower  ones  females.  Some 
members  of  this  family,  Crabro  cephalotes  (fig. 
3|  among  thenumber,burrow  into  decaying  wood, 
often  selecting  posts  and  palings,  and  there 
form  their  cells,  which  they  provision  with 
various  insects.  C.  cephaloteD  is  one  of  the  mast 
predatory  species,  and,  as  before  stated,  collects 
flies  for  the  sustenance  of  her  grubs.  Others 
again  burrow  in  sandbanks  or  pathways.  In  the 
latter  position  may  be  found  the  nests  of  Crabro 
Panzeri,  which  are  stored  with  aphides.  One 
sand-burrowing  species  fills  its  cells  with  the 
very  injurious  Turnip  beetles  or  fleas  ;  tliese  are  ' 
such  .small  insects  that  a  great  number  are  re-  i 
quired  to  fill  each  cell.  Some  make  their  nests  in 
old  walls,  burrowing  into  the  mortar  for  that 
purpose.  Others  find  in  the  straws  of  thatch  j 
ready-made  cells  which  only  require  dividing 
and  filling  with  foDd  to  make  them  habitable 
for  their  grubs. 
It  seems  that  each  species  as   a  rule  confines 


more  or  less  curved  position.  Many  when  full 
grown  spin  a  light  cocoon  round  themselves  in 
which  they  became  chrysalides.  Others  assume 
the  chi-ysalis  state  without  any  further  covering. 
Pemphredon  unicolor  (fig.  1)  may  be  described  as 
follows  :  Its  length  is  nearly  three-eighths  of  an 
inch,  and  it  measures  nearly  |  in.  across  the 
wings  when  fully  expanded;  its  colour  is  shining 
blaclf ;  head,  square  and  massive ;  besides  th& 
u^ual  eyes  there  are  three  ocelli  placed  between 
them  in  tlie  form  of  a  triangle;  the  antennse  are 
short  and  compos"d  of  thirteen  joints  in  thfr 
male,  and  twelve  in  the  female  ;  wings,  moderate 
in  size,  slightly  irridescent ;  veins,  dark  brown; 
abdomen,  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a  very  slight 
stalk.  Crabro  Panzeri  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  preceding  species,  as  it  only  measures  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  four-tenths- 
acro.ss  its  wings ;  its  general  colour  is  shining 
black ;  the  head  is  large  and  square  ;  the  antennse 
are  either  twelve  or  thirteen-jointed  ;  the  basal 
joint  is  much  longer  than  the  others,  and  is  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  eyes  are  brown,  and 
between  them  are  three  ocelli  ;  on  the  thorax 
are  three  yellow  spots,  two  traiisverse  ones  ii» 
the  front,  and  one  just  behind  the  middle;  the 
wings  have  pale  brown  veins  ;  the  thighs  are 
black,  and  the  shanks  and  feet  yellow.  Crabro 
cephalotes    (fig.   3,   slightly  enlarged)  is   very 
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1,  Pemplirednn  unicolor,  inagnjfied  ;  ,Fifr.  2.  Crabro  Panzeri, 
magnilied ;  l-"ig.  3,  Crabro  cephalotes,  slightly  magnitleii. 


Figs.  I  and  2,  BramUe  steal  bored 
by  Crabronidie. 


itself  to  one  particular  kind  of  insect  with  which 
it  feeds  its  grubs.  Crabro  vagus  catches  blue- 
bottle flies,  another  species  gnats,  another  spi- 
ders, others  beetles,  thrips,  the  larv£e  of  froghop- 
pers,  some,  as  we  have  already  seen,  aphides  and 
small  caterpillars,  and  with  these  they  fill  their 
cells.  The  number  of  insects  put  into  a  cell 
varies  much.  In  some  cases  a  single  caterpillar 
is  sufficient;  in  others,  sixty  or  seventy  small 
insects  have  been  found  in  one  cell.  Pemphredon 
lugubris  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  F.  Smith  to 
settle  on  a  Rose  tree,  and,  scraping  a  number  of 
aphides  into  a  ball,  fly  off  with  it,  carrying  it  in 
front  of  its  anterior  legs  and  under  its  head.  If 
this  little  bee,  which  is  very  much  like  Pem- 
phredon unicolor,  could  only  be  cultivated  by 
rosarians,  they  might  leave  the  green  fly  to  their 
tender  mercies.  The  Crabronidse  belong  to  the 
Natural  Order  llymenoptera  (the  Order  which 
contains  the  sawflies,  ants,  wasps,  and  bees), 
and  are  placed  in  the  section  aculeata,  or  stinging 
insects,  and  the  subsection  fossores  or  diggers; 
they  may  generally  be  known  by  their  com- 
paratively large  square  heads.  Many  are  very 
wasp-like  in  form  and  colouring  ;  and  others, 
thougli  dark  in  colour,  are  much  the  same  in 
general  shape.  They  are  very  strong,  active 
insects,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  sunning 
themselves  on  the  broad  leaves  of  plants. 

The  grubs  are  blind  and  legless,  and  are  soft, 
white,  and  fleshy,  mostly  lying  in  their  cells  in  a 


much  larger  than  the  above  species,  and  is  very 
wasp-like  in  appearance,  and  measures  about 
i  iu.  in  length,  and  seven-eighths  across  the 
wings;  the  head  is  black  and  particularly  large, 
with  the  usual  oc>'lli ;  the  eyes  are  brown  ;  the 
antennre  are  black,  with  the  two  basal  joints 
yellow  ;  the  thorax  is  black,  with  the  extreme 
edge  in  front  yellow ;  the  veins  of  the  wings 
are  pale  brown ;  the  legs  are  shortish,  the  thighs, 
with  the  exception  of  their  tips,  are  black,  the 
shanks,  feet,  and  tips  of  the  thighs  yellow ;  the 
body  is  yellow,  with  the  stalk,  base,  and  four 
transverse  bands  shining  black.  G,  S.  S. 


Tomatoes  not  proof  agrainst  Insects.— I  send 
some 'I'l'mati I  plants  infested  with  a  small  wjiite  fly,  with 
« liicli  I  have  lieen  troul>led  for  these  last  six  years.  It  canve 
here  I  i"st,  I  think,  on  sunie  young  Fuchsias  ;  now  it  infests 
the  whole  garden. — CJeouge  Eolas. 

[Your  plants  arc  infested  with  the  Snowy  Fly 
or  Cabbage-powdered  \Ving(Aleurodes  Chelidonii), 
a  small  four-winged  insect,  which  is  classed  be- 
tween the  aphides  and  scale  insects.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  but  it  is  not  often  so  abundant 
as  it  seems  to  be  with  you.  It  injures  the  leave* 
by  sucking  the  juices  from  them.  As  they  live  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  they  are  very  difli- 
cult  to  destroy.  Gather  the  infested  leaves  and 
burn  them.  Syringing  the  plants  two  or  three 
times  with  any  insecticide  that  will  kill  them.  Try 
dusting  the  plants  with  soot  or  lime.  The  fungus- 
is  not  caused  by  the  fly. — G.  S.  S.] 
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TIIF,  APPLE. 

(  Continued  from  p.  .{ }~  J 
Best  position  for  an  orchard. — There 
can  be  no  doubt  tbat  the  position  of  an  orcliard 
has  much  to  do  Avilh  its  success,  and  that  the 
more  favourable  the  site  the  better  tlie  results. 
Anyone,  therefore,  looking  for  land  to  convert 
into  an  orchard  had  better  pay  double  for  that 
which  is  favourably  situated  than  commence  in 
an  unsuitable  locality.  In  this  part  of  Kent  we 
have  light  stony  soils  on  the  elevated  portions, 
generally  a  moderately  stiff  loam  on  the  slopes, 
and  very  stiff  retentive  soil  in  the  low-lying  lo- 
calities." On  all  these  the  Apple  is  grown  in  large 
quantities,  but  whereas  both  highlands  and  low- 
lands have  their  years  of  scarcity  quite  as  fre- 
quently as  their  years  of  plenty,  the  orchards 
on  the  gentle  slopes  facing  the  south  or  west 
very  seldom  fail.  For  the  hill-tops  only  the 
commonest  kinds  are  available,  and  in  the 
stiff  soil  of  the  low-lying  grounds,  although 
most  kinds  grow  luxuriantly,  they  do  not  ripen 
their  wood  so  well  as  on  the  hill-sides,  and  I  hey 
are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  frosts  both  in 
winter  and  spring,  the  former  injuring  the 
immature  shoot.s,  and  the  latter  the  blossoms. 
Stagnant  moisture,  too,  hangs  around  the  trees 
in  the  valley,  while  those  on  the  hill-sides 
escape.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  land  on  the 
slopes,  or  hang  of  the  hills,  as  it  is  called,  is  so 
valuable  for  orchards.  It  is  naturally  well 
drained  and  sheltered  by  the  higher  ground 
behind, and  the  soil  being  of  good  depth, resting 
on  Kentish  ragstone  or  hassock,  the  trees  retain 
their  vigour  for  many  years.  Either  a  full  south 
aspect  or  south-west  is  considered  the  best,  for 
if  the  slope  looks  eastward  the  cold  winds  are 
most  destructive  in  spring.  In  the  blossoming 
season,  too,  the  tun  shines  fully  on  the  trees 
directly  it  is  above  the  horizon,  thus  injuring 
the  blooms  wet  with  hoar-frost ;  while  on  the 
southern  slopes,  and  more  especially  if  they 
incline  to  the  west,  there  is  time  for  the  blossoms 
to  get  dry  before  the  sun's  rays  reach  them.  I 
find,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  best  orchards 
in  this  locality  that  are  famed  for  continuous 
cropping  are  on  the  western  slopes  of  hills.  This 
season  fruit  crops  are  general,  but  when  partial 
failures  come  owners  of  sheltered  orchards  reap 
the  benefit,  for  the  expenses  of  carriage  and 
commission  are  the  same  when  the  price  ranges 
from  2s.  to  3s.  per  sieve  as  they  are  when  it 
ranges  from  os.  to  Ts.  One  year's  crop  in  such 
seasons  would  pay  for  the  lo.ss  of  that  of  several 
years  were  such  a  mishap  possible,  which  is 
unlikely. 

Shelter. — This  has  a  most  important  effect 
upon  the  welfare  of  orchard  trees,  more  espe- 
cially when  young,  for  in  old  orchards  the  trees 
shelter  one  another,  only  thj  outer  rows  show- 
ing the  ill  effects  of  exposure.  Anyone  contem- 
plating planting,  therefore,  should  previously 
supplement  whatever  shelter  exists  with  some 
rapidly  growing  belts  on  the  exposed  side,  more 
especially  on  the  north  and  east.  In  this  locality 
we  are  supposed  to  enjoy  a  comparatively  mild 
climate,  yet  shelter  for  orchards  is  considered  to 
be  of  the  highest  importance,  and  therefore  all 
naturally  sheltered  grounds  on  hillsides  are 
eagerly  taken  for  orchards  at  a  high  rental.  In 
the  case  of  existing  orchards  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  profit- 
able investment  in  any  part  of  England  to  cut 
down  a  few  of  the  outer  trees  and  plant  a  shelter 
belt  on  the  exposed  quarters,  for  in  many  coun- 
ties it  is  impossible  to  find  the  gently  undulated 
surface  that  exists  in  Kent.  In  forming  new 
orchards  the  planter  should  precede  his  fruit 
tree  planting  with  additions  to  the  existing 
shelter.  It  should  not  be  so  close  as  to  prevent  a 


free  circulation  of  air  nor  shade  the  orchard  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  should  be  sufficiently  close  to 
break  cold  currents  of  wind,  and  nothing  is  bet- 
ter for  this  purpose  than  tall  trees,  either  ever- 
greens, such  as  Scotch  Fir,  or  decidujus  as  Pop- 
lars, Elms,  or  Chestnuts.  I  may  mention  that  in 
this  district  where  Hop  plantations  are  being 
superseded  by  fruit  trees  the  Apples  are  planted 
between  every  fourth  or  fifth  row  of  Hops,  only 
sufficient  Hop  hills  being  grubbed  up  at  first  to 
allow  of  the  trees  being  planted.  All  the  rest  are 
left  and  poled  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  this 
shelter  the  trees  get  up  to  a  bearing  size  mucli 
faster  than  in  open  fields.  Ultimately  the  rem- 
nant is  grubbed  up,  and  the  soil  sown  with 
Grass  seeds  for  permanent  pasture  to  be  fed  off 
by  sheep. 
"  Preparation  of  the  ground.— I'rovided 
there  is  no  stagnant  moisture  in  the  soil,  drain- 
ing will  be  worse  than  useless  in  orchards,  for 
when  the  trees  get  large  they  are  more  likely 
to  suffer  from  want  of  moisture  than  from  an 
excess  of  it,  as  evaporation  from  the  large  sur- 
face of  foliage  is  greater  than  the  annual  rain- 
fall can  supply,  and  the  soil  on  level  rather 
elevated  ground  gets  as  dry  as  dust.  In  very 
low-lying  positions,  however,  efficient  drainage 
must  be  provided  before  planting  takes  place,  or 
the  trees  will  be  covered  with  Moss  and  Lichen, 
and  the  young  wood  will  fail  to  ripen  and  fall 
a  prey  to  the  first  severe  frost  that  follows.  Tile 
drains  are  sure  to  become  choked  with  roots, 
but  rubble  drains  or  those  filled  with  a  good 
depth  of  any  hard  material  that  is  easiest  pro- 
cured in  the  neighbourhood  will  last  as  long  as 
the  orchard  itself.  The  drainage  being  com- 
pleted, proceed  to  trench  the  soil  at  least  2  ft. 
deep.  Old  pasture  laud  is  about  the  best  that 
can  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  Turn  the  top 
spit  right  into  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  trench  ; 
as  this  decays  the  turf  makes  excellent  food  for 
the  main  roots,  and  being  generally  rich  in 
manurial  properties,  it  is  able  to  support  a  clear 
healthy  growth  for  years  without  the  addition 
of  fresh  manure,  which,  except  on  impoverished 
arable  land,  is  not  needed.  The  second  or  bottom 
spit  will  be  brought  to  the  sui'face,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  should  be  dug  over  or  well 
broken  up  with  a  mattock,  removing  any  large 
stones  as  the  work  proceeds.  In  this  district 
stone  suitable  for  roads  is  plentiful  at  two  or 
three  spits  from  the  surface,  and  therefore 
enough  maybe  got  out  in  many  cases  to  pay  for 
the  trenching.  This  kind  of  work  may  be  done 
in  winter  wlien  it  is  almost  impossible  to  profit- 
ably employ  hands  at  any  other  employment, 
but  instead  of  planting  late  in  spring  it  will  be 
better  to  occupy  the  land  with  some  light  crop, 
and  plant  e.arly  the  following  autumn.  If  the 
land  is  poor  it  may  be  m.anured,  and  plouglied, 
or  forked  over  in  the  spring,  and  will  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition  for  planting  in  October  as  soon 
as  the  leaf  begins  to  fall.  In  land  that  is  light 
and  stony  a  good  quantity  of  marl  or  clayey  loam 
should  be  worked  into  it  at  the  time  when  the 
holes  are  made  for  planting.  This  will  be  of  more 
lasting  benefit  to  the  trees  than  manure,  which 
we  find  does  most  good  applied  as  top-dressings. 
It  then  answers  the  two-fold  purpose  of  keeping 
the  surface  roots  moist  in  times  of  drought,  and 
being  gradually  worked  into  the  soil  by  worms 
and  otherwise,  it  becomes  available  for  food. 

Filling  up  existing  orchards. — As  a 
rule  new  orchards  are  well  planted,  but  in  filling 
up  existing  orchards  where  trees  have  failed, 
many  do  not  make  anything  lilte  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  future  wants  of  the  trees ;  merely 
digging  a  hole  large  enough  to  thrust  the  roots 
into  will  not  do.  A  tree  under  such  circum- 
stances is  not  differently  placed  from  a  plant  in 
a  pot  or  tub,  except  that  it  does  not  get  the  un- 
remitting  care    as  to    the  daily  supplies    of 


moisture  and  other  necessaries  which  the  pot 
plant  gets  ;  consequently  it  either  dies  outright 
or  remains  stunted  for  years. 

Wherever  it  is  intended  to  plant  single  trees 
the  soil  should  be  taken  out  from  (J  ft.  to  0  ft. 
square.  If  on  turf  lay  the  top  spit  back  ready  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  when  it  is  filled  in 
again,  but  if  left  open  for  a  month  or  two  so 
much  the  better,  so  that  if  the  bottom  spit  is 
dry  it  may  get  thoroughly  moistened.  Two  spits 
deep  should  be  thrown  clear  out  and  the  bottom 
well  broken  up,  and  if  of  unsuitable  soil  some 
may  be  taken  out  and  carted  away,  or  spread  on 
the  surface  of  the  orchard,  for  even  the  most 
unkindly  soil  will  become  good  for  surface  roots 
after  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  some 
time.  In  places  where  the  sub-soil  is  bad  it  w-ill 
be  found  betterto  prevent  the  roots  going  straight 
down  by  putting  in  a  hard  found  at  ion  of  pounded 
bricks  and  lime  rubble  formed  into  a  concrete 
than  to  attempt  any  remedial  incisures  in  the 
shape  of  root  lifting  or  root  pruning.  Having 
prepared  the  bottom  of  tlie  hole,  turn  the  top 
spit  back  again.  Grass  side  downwards,  and  on 
this  put  at  least  a  cartload  of  fresh  soil  to  plant 
in  ;  that  m.ay  consist  of  parings  from  the  sides  of 
roads,  chopped  turf,  and  some  thoroughly  rotted 
manure,  or  the  refuse  from  ponds  or  ditches;  in 
fact,  anything  in  theshape  of  new  or  unexhausted 
soil.  An  Apple  tree  should  never  be  planted 
where  another  Apple  tree  has  been  taken  down; 
it  is  better  to  follow  stone  fruits,  such  as  Cher- 
ries, or  Plums  with  Apples  and  vice  versa  ;  for, 
as  is  weU  known,  land  may  be  rich  in  what  one 
variety  requires,  and  yet  poor  in  what  is  neces- 
sary for  another.  Therefore,  if  it  is  intended  to 
fill  up  an  orchard  with  the  same  kind  of  fruits  as 
those  that  grew  there  before,  sufficient  fresh 
soil  must  be  introduced  to  give  the  young  trees 
a  vigorous  start,  trusting  to  top-dressings  after- 
wards to  keep  them  in  good  health. 

Apples  In  gardens  and  on  walls. — 
"SVhere  the  Apple  is  grown  in  gardens  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  either  as  a  dwarf  bush,  cordon, 
or  in  the  many  forms  adapted  for  trellises,  as 
good  a  preparation  as  regards  the  borders  must 
be  made  as  if  Peaches,  or  any  other  choice 
fruits  were  going  to  be  planted,  for  unless  the 
produce  is  to  excel  that  from  ordinary  standard 
orchard  trees,  tliere  will  be  no  motive  for  plant- 
ing Apples  in  gardens;  but  we  know  that  the 
Apple  is  of  all  fruits  capable  of  improvement, 
and  any  extra  good  culture  bestowed  on  it  is 
soon  rewarded  with  extra  fine  examples  of  fruit. 
On  the  Paradise  stock  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
trees  becoming  over  luxuriant,  for  their  energies 
are  directed  to  fruit  bearing  and  forming  fruit 
buds,  and  no  prettier  sight  can  be  had  in  a  gar- 
den than  a  quantity  of  these  miniature  trees 
loaded  with  finely  swelled  and  beautifully 
coloured  fruits.  Provided  the  soil  chosen  for 
the  fruit  borders  has  not  been  previously  ex- 
hausted by  fruit  trees,  and  does  not  require 
draining,  the  same  preparation  as  regards 
trenching  as  for  orchards  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place,  but  it  may  be  more 
enriched  with  manure  and  more  fresh  soil  may 
be  added,  for,  unlike  orchard  trees  on  vigorous 
free  stocks,  there  is  little  fear  of  these  surface- 
rooting  kinds  growing,  as  I  have  said,  too  strongly. 
In  this  locality  the  soil  isnaturally  well  adapted 
for  Apple  culture,  and  conseqv.eutly  little 
preparation  beyond  trenching  is  needed,  but  in 
many  parts,  more  especially  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  or  where  gravel  crops  up  near  the 
surface,  considerable  additions  of  fresh  soil  will  be 
needed  to  make  a  good  Apple  garden.  For  tender 
varieties  such  as  the  white  Calville  and  others 
that  are  grown  in  pots,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
good  stack  of  turfy  loam  dug  off  an  old  common 
or  pasture  that  has  been  continually  fed  off  with 
Stock.  This  should  be  obtained  in  dry  weather 
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and  stacked  lonj;  enough  to  kill  tlie  (irass  roots, 
when  it  will  make,  when  roughly  broken  up,  an 
excellent  compost.  If  from  light  lands  a  portion 
of  marl  or  heavier  soil  may  he  added,  and  a 
little  charcoal  or  brick  ruljbish  pounded  fine, 
but  manure  will  be  best  applied,  as  I  have  said, 
as  a  top-dressing  after  the  trees  get  a  crop  set 
on  them,  and  in  pots  they  can  readily  be  helped 
when  swelling  their  crop  with  stimulants  in  a 
liquid  form. 

Selecting  trees.— This  is  an  important 
subject,  and  one  wliich  should  always  be  per- 
formed in  good  time.  Planting  early  in  October 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  gain  ;  if  left  until  snow 
and  frosts  are  upon  us,  it  had  better  be  deferred 
until  the  spring.  I  know  from  experience  that 
young  trees  lifted  and  rephuited  while  there  is 
yet  much  of  the  latent  summer  heat  in  the  soil 
make  considerable  progress  in  gettingestablished 
before  winter,  and  start  off  with  far  greater 
vigour  in  spring  than  those  left  until  the  sap  is 
in  motion  before  they  are  moved.  The  best  trees 
to  make  really  good  specimens  are  thosa  that 
have  never  had  a  check,  for  if  once  they  get 
into  a  stunted  state  the  bark  gets  hard  and  they 
never  grow  into  handsome  trees.  It  is  better  to 
plant  young  maiden  or  one-year-old  trees  than 
such  as  have  been  headed  back  time  after  time  ; 
select  always  those  with  shining,  healthy  stems, 
two  or  three  years  from  the  graft,  for  they  are 
sure  to  give  satisfaction  when  finally  planted  in 
the  orchard,  and  for  miniature  trees  for  the  gar- 
den select  those  that  have  been  annually  re- 
planted, for  being  surface  rooters  on  the  dwarf- 
ing stocks  they  should  have  such  a  mass  of  wiry 
fibrous  roots  that  they  may  be  successfully 
moved  at  any  time;  and  they  should,  too,  have 
been  carefully  pinched,  and  be  bristling  all  over 
with  fruit  l>uds.  Secocd-rate  trees  obtained  at 
clearance  sales  in  the  end  of  tlie  season  are  dear 
at  any  price;  they  occupy  the  same  space  as 
good  trees,  and  take  up  valuable  time  to  little 
purpose,  for  eventually  they  have  often  to  be 
replaced.  James   Groom. 

Linton. 


AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

Some  controversy  has  arisen  during  the  past 
Bpring  and  summer  in  relation  to  the  compara- 
tive merits  and  qualities  of  American  and 
European  Grapes.  The  general  character  of  our 
Grapes  has  been  assailed  by  Englisli  writers, 
and  among  others  Jlr.  Ilovey  came  nobly  to 
the  rescue.  Curiously  enough,  as  it  appears, 
most  of  our  best  and  most  popular  Grapes  are 
quite  unknown  to  European  gro\\er3  even  by 
name,  and  of  course  our  newer  productions  are 
wholly  unknown  to  them.  These  facts  will 
doubtless  account  in  a  large  measure  for  the  ad- 
verse opinion  entertained  in  regard  to  American 
Grapes.  Put,  be  it  remembered,  America  is  a 
favoured  land  tor  fruit  growing,  and  we  are  not 
content  to  take  second  place  to  any  other,  not 
even  for  Grapes.  We  have  eminent  pomolo- 
gists,  scientific,  practical,  and  progressive,  and 
our  strides  upwav'l  and  onward  in  the  noble  art 
of  pomology  liavr  been  fully  commensurate  with 
our  progre.ss  hi  other  departments.  Our  climate 
is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  and  developmejit 
of  the  Vine  than  that  of  (ireat  liritain.  We 
can  and  do  grow  our  choicest  Grapes  in  the 
open  air,  and  even  without  winter  protection  in 
many  cases,  and  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
admit  that  our  Sacramento  Valley,  our  Pacific 
Slope,  and  even  our  central  portion  of  the 
Hudson  River  A'alley  are  surpassed  by  the 
genial  south  of  France  or  the  sunny  slopes 
of  Italy  in  general  adaptation  to  Grape  grow- 
ing. 

There  are   said  to  bo   over  I-'jOO  varieties  of 
the  Grape  known  to  pomologists,  and  if  the  truth 


were  known,  I  believe  the  real  number  of  native 
and  cultivated  sorts  would  be  vastly  more, 
as  we  are  adding  to  the  list  by  the  lumdred 
every  year  in  this  country  alone.  .lust  how 
many  hundreds  of  these  are  worthless,  I  am 
unfortunately  unable  to  state;  but  I  do  know 
tliat  here  in  America,  and  in  my  own  State, 
as  well  as  other  States,  we  raise  Grapes 
in  the  open  air  every  year  that  for  purity  and 
quality  of  liavonr — "moral  cliaracter,"as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  would  say — and  beauty  of  ap- 
pearance can  scarcely  bo  excelled,  or  need  not 
be  by  any  country  on  the  globe.  It  is  perliaps  a 
peculiar  statement  to  make,  but  I  feel  satisfied 
that  were  they  accessible  to  me  at  this  time  I 
could  convince  the  mind  of  any  foreign  con- 
noisseur on  this  point  in  a  few  moments,  and  I 
woulddoit  through  his  palate.  We  are  challenged 
to  produce  (.trapes  equal  to  the  Ilamburghs  and 
Tokays  of  English  vineries.  Put  we  do  not  stop 
there.  We  can  beat  them,  and  outside  of  any 
vinery  with  a  winter  temperature  of  :20'  below 
Fahrenheit's  zero,  and  that  with  Vines  unpro- 
tected in  many  cases.  And  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  some  of  our  choice  new  hardy  sorts  would 
not  thrive  well  even  in  the  open  air  of  England. 
As  to  the  vineries  tliere,  beside  deserving  the 
attention  suggested  in  a  previous  number  of 
TiiE  CrAKDEN.it  would  Seem  eminently  desirable 
that  a  few  of  ournewer  American  Grapes  should 
receive  some  trial  under  such  glass,  at  least  be- 
fore any  wholesale  condemnation  was  pro- 
nounced. 

Having  thus  referred  to  this  branch  of  the 
Grape  subject  in  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  hundreds  of  men  here  who 
can  speak  from  far  greater  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience than  I  can,  though  perhaps  not  more 
earnestly,  I  now  pass  to  what  I  saw  and  learned 
during  a  recent  visit  to  a  pomologist  and  fruit 
hybridiser  of  some  note  in  this  country, and  one 
who  perhaps  is  not  wholly  unknown  to  some 
Englisli  cultivators  who  read  American  horti- 
cultural journals. 

A  few  miles  down  the  Hudson  River,  whose 
banks  have  been  so  rapidly  converted  into  fruit 
gardens  of  late  years,  on  the  west  bank  at  the 
little  village  of  Marlborough,  and  not  far  from 
the  home  of  Charles  Downing,  that  venerable 
pomologist  of  whom  America  is  so  justly 
proud,  are  the  residence  and  grounds  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Caywood,  who  has  spent  half  a  century  in  the 
cultivation  and  dissemination  of  fruits,  and 
devoted  a  large  share  of  his  time  tothehybridising 
and  improvement  of  existing  varieties.  He  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
G  rapes  for  many  years,  and  h  as  doubtless  achieved 
greater  success  with  them  than  with  an}'  other 
fruit.  It  was  here  that  I  saw  and  carefully  tested 
some  new  Grapes,  which  I  regard  of  nuich  inte- 
rest and  value.  Mr.  Caywood  has  evidently  ope- 
rated intelligently  and  systematically  with  a 
definite  object  in  view — bred  for  points,  as  we 
might  say.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  our  stan- 
dard of  Grape  flavour.  Rogers'  hybrids  were 
below  the  mark  in  his  estimation.  He  sought  to 
get  rid  of  "  foxiness,"  and  yet  avoid  a  mere 
insipid,  characterless  sweet  flavour,  and  he 
desired  fuithermoro  to  produce  a  Grape  skin 
without  the  acridity  and  astringency  so  common 
to  nearly  all  out-door  Grapes  as  to  make  them 
unfit  to  eat;  and  then,  besides  all  that,  he 
wanted  to  get  a  Vine  that  was  vigorous  and 
hardy,  able  to  withstand  tlie  inclement  winters 
of  our  temperate  zones  without  protection.  The 
methods  employed  by  him  to  attain  tliese  objects 
cannot  be  detailed  here,  but  the  results  achieved 
by  him  deserve  mention.  He  has  produced  some 
seventy  seedling  Grapes  that  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
(October  14),  the  fruits  of  about  fifty  of  these 
seedlings  were  shown  to  me.  Of  this  number  some 


ten  or  fifteen  seemed  to  possess  much  positive 
merit.  Only  one  among  these  many  seedlings  has 
yet  been  disseminated.  This  is  called  the  Duchess, 
and  if  I  mistake  not  Ibis  Grape  is  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  yet  produced 
in  any  country.  It  seems  to  combine  more 
good  qualities  than  any  other,  which  is  the 
judgment  of  a  wide  extent  of  country  where 
it  has  been  tried.  Indeed  no  unfavourable 
reports  of  it  have  yet  appeared.  In  colour  it  is 
greenish  white,  darker  in  the  sun  ;  bunch  large, 
shouldered,  and  compact;  berries  medium  sized  ; 
skin  thin,  edible,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste; 
pulp  tender,  very  ricli,  and  delicious  ;  seeds  few 
and  small ;  adheres  firmly  to  the  stem,  carries 
well,  and  keeps  plump  and  firm  a  long  time  ; 
ripens  early,  evenly,  and  strongly.  Tlie  Duchess 
can  be  eaten  skin  and  all  with  a  positive  relish  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  reject ;  no  acridity  can  be 
drawn  from  the  skin;  all  is  pleasing  to  the  tas'e. 
The  Vine  is  said  to  be  vigorous  and  hardy 
everywhere,  and  was  left  upon  the  trellis  here 
all  through  the  past  severe  winter  without 
visible  injury.  This  Grape  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list  for  flavour  among  white  Grapes 
by  the  American  Pomological  Society  last  year, 
and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  promising 
varieties  in  this  country  to-day.'* 

Another  most  attractive   Grape  among  these 
seedlings  has  been  named  the  Ulster  Prolific. 
It  is  also  high  flavoured,  tender,  and  delicious, 
with    no    unpleasant   flavour   about   the   skin. 
It    is    a    red    Grape,    the  bunches    of    which 
are    large,   handsome,   and    compact,    and  the 
berries    of    good    size.     It    keeps    well     and 
adheres  firmly.   The  Mne  is  said   to   be  very 
vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive.   Though  not 
yet  introduced  to  the  public,  it  has  been  well 
tested  in  different  localities  and  under  varying 
influences  with  mostpromisingresulls.  Pakeepsie 
Red  is  another  variety  similar  in  its  general 
type  to  the  one  last  named.  It  is  both  handsome 
and  excellent,  without  any  apparent  defects.  It 
has   produced  heavy  crops  on  the  originator's 
ground  for  years  past.   The  Mabel  is  a  newer 
wine-coloured  seedling,  named  only  a  few  days 
ago.  It  is  also  very  attractive  and  promising  in 
flavour  and  appearance,  and  will  receive  thorough 
trial.  His  "  little  perfection"  in  flavour,  as  Mr. 
Caywood  calls  it,  is  named  Lily,  on  account  of 
its  purity.    In  flavour  it   really  is  superb  and 
peculiarly  delicious,  skm  and   all.    It   is  clear 
white,  transparent,  and  single  seeded,  without  a 
trace  of  foxiness  or  astringency  about  it.  These 
are  about   all   of  this  rare  collection  of   seed- 
licgs    that    have    been    fully    named   as   yet. 
Numerous  others  seemed  almost  equally  attrac- 
tive,  but   require    further    testing.     Any   one 
of    those    named     would  let    in     a     flood    of 
light  upon  any  English  cultivator  whose  palate 
the}'   might   pass,   and   give  a   better   idea   of 
quality   in   American   Grapes  than  our  ablest 
writers  could  hope  to  pourtray.  Our  standard  of 
Grape  flavour  in   America  to-day  is  very  high. 
Indifference  is  rejected  on  sight.     Mere  sweet- 
ness will  not  do  ;  it  clogs  upon  the  tongue.     We 
must  have  some  positive  character  of   an  agree- 
able nature  in  our  Grapes,  and  hybridisers  have 
givanusthis;    and    in   addition  they  have  re- 
moved all  unpleasantness  about  the  skin.     We 
can  now  eat  Grapes  as  we  would  a  Strawberry, 
without  sucking   the   juice  and  pulp  from   the 
skins.     We  do  not  want  your  Ilamburghs,  your 
Tokays,  Muscats,  Frontignans,or  your  Cha.sselas. 
We  have  passed  tliat  point,  and  are  still  going 
ahead  in  tlie  "  moral   tone  "   of   our  Aiuericaa 
fruits.  H.  llENiiniCK.s. 

Kiiv/stiin,  A'.  1'. 

*  Duchess  Grapes  have  brought  2.5  cents  per  pound  all  the 
season  in  New  York  market  at  wholesale,  while  Con- 
cords, the  main  market  variety  of  this  locality,  sold  at 
3  cents. 
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standard  Gooseberries.—"  V.  G. "  (p.  118) 
thinks  it  strange  that  nurserymen  do  not  offer 
these  for  sale.  lean  tell  him  that  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  Gooseberries  are  largely  grown, 
nobody  seems  to  care  for  standards.^  Kor  some 
years  I  have  made  growing  small  fruit  bushes  a 
specialit}',  and  have  produced  some  fair  standards, 
but  I  could  not  find  a  purchaser  for  them.  It  takes 
about  five  years  to  get  up  a  fairly  good  standard 
Gooseberry,  and  at  the  prices  that  can  be  got  for 
such  trees',  s.ay  Is.  per  dozen,  they  are  not  worth 
attention  in  a  commercial  way.  Only  a  few  varie- 
ties of  Gooseberries  are  suitable  to  grow  as 
standards.  Amongst  early  sorts.  Golden  Ball  does 
well,  and  Aston  is  the  best  for  late  work.  Hough- 
ton Castle  is  by  far  the  best  lied  Currant  for 
standards  or  pyramids.  At  Trentham  some  thirty 
years  ago  great  attention  w.is  paid  to  the  growth 
of  standard  fruit  bushes,  but  there  was  a  very 
limited  range  as  to  \anetics  that  were  suitable, 
and  the  forced  growth  then  tried  was  not  satis- 
factory. Pyramids  are  far  better,  and  certainly 
quite  as  ornamental  as  standards  in  the  case  of 
either  Gooseberries  or  Currants. — Yorkman. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  s-iy  what 

stock  should  be  used  for  standard  Gooseberries  to 
give  clear  stems  of  say  3  ft.  or  4  ft?  No  doubt  the 
Gooseberry  itself  might  be  "  run  up  "  to  the  re- 
quired height,  but  it^s  tendency  to  send  out  side 
shoots  would  be  troublesome,  and  something 
much  better  might  probably  be  found.  A  stout 
stem  would  be  necessary  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
bushy  head. — I'.  Neill  Feasee. 

When   at  Bonn,  in  Germany,  two  seasons 

ago  I  saw  standard  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
planted  in  some  of  the  gardens  by  the  100  all 
round  the  walks,  and  very  well  they  looked.  Last 
spring  I  received  some  from  Messrs  J.  and  F. 
Schamal,  in  Jungbunzlau,  Bohemia.  The  Goose- 
berries are  Lancashire  sorts,  of  wliich  I  had  a  good 
crop  this  season.  The  stems  are  about2J  ft. high. — 
W.  B.,  Putiiri/  Heath. 

Sawdust  for  plunging  Pines.— Here  our 

artificial  heat  appliances  lor  growing  Bine-apples 
are  but  limited.  The  bottom  heat  is  all  derived 
from  fermenting  material.  In  winter  Oak  and 
Beech  leaves  are  collected  from  the  woods,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  long  stable  manure  before 
being  made  up  into  beds.  When  this  mixture  was 
used  wholly  we  have  sometimes  had  to  renew  our 
beds  two  and  three  times  a  year,  and  this  en- 
tailed much  labour  in  shitting  the  plants  out 
and  in.  Early  last  spring  in  making  up  the 
beds  we  placed  a  layer  of  sawdust  more  than 
1  foot  deep  all  over  the  surface,  and  in  this  the 
pots  were  plunged.  Since  then  wo  have  never  had 
any  addition  to  make  to  the  beds,  as  the  ferment- 
ing material,  being  unexposed,  has  not  decayed 
in  the  least,  and  the  heat  which  formerly  escaped 
so  freely  from  the  surface  has  all  been  kept 
down,  as  the  sawdust  is  not  a  good  heat  con- 
ductor. In  this  w.ay  we  have  kept  the  temperature 
much  more  steady,  and  it  has  been  otherwise  a 
saving,  while  the  plants  have  done  better  than 
any  we  ever  had.  Three  or  four  years  ago  all  our 
Pine  plunging  material  was  carted  from  a  tan-yard 
about  eight  miles  awaj-;  now  we  are  better  served 
from  the  woods,  stables,  and  saw-mill  close  by. — 
J.  iluiE,  Manjani. 


SHOKT  NOTES-FRUIT  GAEDEN. 


A  good  year  in  Kent.— I  am  paying  a  visit  in 
the  parisli  of  Eyarsh,  in  Kent.  My  father  has  among  his 
fruit  trees  a  Goff  Apple  tree  from  wliich  lie  has  this  year 
jupt  gathered  37  bushels,  and  a  Russet  from  which  he 
gathered  33  bushels.— J.  F, 

EchlinvUle  Seedling  Apple.— In  your  report  of 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associations  Apple  show  you 
spell  one  of  the  varieties  Ecklinville.  The  Echlinville  .Seed- 
ling was  raised  by  my  grandfather,  and  should  be  spelt 
with  an  h  instead  of  k.— J.  ECHLIN  WAED,  nighfidd.  North 
Circular  Road,  Dublin, 

Apples  shrivelling.— r.  £.— Evidently  not  a  good 
keeper ;  therefore  should  be  consumed  as  soon  as  ripe.        , 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
TiiEEE  are  still  some  good  gatherings  of  Tea 
Koscs  ;  JIadame  Falcot  and  Safrano  are  faithful 
to  the  very  cud.  Of  other  flowers  from  the  open 
air  there  is  a  large  table  bouquet  of  Jlichaebuas 
Daisies  and  the  great  Ox-eye.  Asters  Amelias  and 
longifolius  arc  the  most  decorative  ;  the  latter  has 
a  rosy  tinge  that  makes  it  strangely  bright  at 
night ;  the  best  variety  is  Madame  Soynuce. 
The  red  form  of  A.  Nova^-Angli;n  is  also  fine  at 
night;  the  paler  lilac  kinds  look  well  arranged 
with  the  grey  foliage  of  Cineraria  maritima.  There 
is  a  good  bunch  of  Orange,  and  a  few  white 
Esohscholtzias,  self-sown  from  last  year's  autumn 
sown  plants.  Herbaceous  Pajomes  give  finely 
coloured  leaves  for  a  tall  glass  of  the  last  Gladio 
lus.  Other  deciduous  plants  whose  leaves  we  must 
make  the  most  of  before  they  fall  are  Pear  and 
wild  Cherry,  hardy  Azalea,  Liquidambar,  Vines, 
such  as  Barbarossa  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  com- 
mon Thorn  (leaves  and  berries),  and  wild  Bram- 
bles. Many  coloured  leaves  look  their  best  placed 
in  a  window,  so  that  the  light  passes  through 
them.  A  good  pottery  jar  of  Bramble  leaves  alone, 
well  chosen  .and  well  arranged  in  a  liall  or  stair 
window,  is  a  decoration  highly  to  be  recommended. 
Other  table  bouquets  may  now  be  made  of  Stern- 
bergia  lutea,  with  its  own  dark  leaves,  and  a  few 
leaves  of  the  small  veined  Arum,  and  a  larger 
one  of  the  beautiful  seed-pods  and  leaves  of 
the  Stinking  Iris  (whose  name  is  a  calumny) 
with  fronds'of  Harfs-tongue  Fern.  JIany  flowers 
last  much  longer  in  water  than  growing,  not.ably 
Amazon  Lilies  ;  therefore  to  cut  them  liberally  for 
the  house  is  a  thrifty  habit.  The  leaves  of  the 
Plantain  Lily  (Funkia  grandiflora)  are  a  capital 
substitute  for  their  own,  which  one  grudges  to  cut 
in  quantity.  Acanthus  latifolius  and  mollis,  potted 
up  in  summer,  make  fine  foliage  plants  by  this 
time.  They  are  admirable  for  a  hall  or  entrance, 
and  in  a  cool  place  will  last  the  whole  winter. 

G.J, 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

J.  HUDSON,  GUXSEESBUET  HOUSE. 

The  somewhat  heavy-lookingepergnes  or  centre- 
pieces sometimes  met  with  in  silver  and  other 
metals  may  often,  by  means  of  judicious  arrange- 
ment, be  rendered  very  effective.  Taking  an 
epergne  as  the  centre  for  a  dinner  tiible  of  goodly 
size,"^  I  would  arrange  the  topmost  dish  with 
flowers  and  foliage,  disi^ensing  if  possible  with 
the  branches  entirely.  A  small  plant  of  Pandanus 
Yeitchi,  with  prettily  variegated  foliage,  would 
make  an  appropriate  centre,  and  plants  for  this 
purpose  can  be  grown  and  well  developed  in  3-in. 
pots.  Turn  the  plant  to  be  used  out  of  its  pot,  then 
place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  glass  dish,  and  fill  up 
sufficiently  to  hold  it  firm  with  sand,  in  which  in- 
sert the  cut  foliage  and  flowers  after  having 
covered  it  with  moss.  As  a  fringe  of  drooping 
foliage  around  the  dish,  the  medium-sized  fronds 
of  Gouiophlebium  subauriculatum  (ar.  elegant 
basket  Fern)  may  be  used,  letting  the  points 
nearly  or  quite  touch  the  table-cloth.  A  few 
fronds  also  of  Adiautum  cuneatum,  or  of  A.  ama- 
bile,  of  good  size,  might  be  used  around  these,  and 
a  few  fronds  of  the  first-named  inserted  in- 
discriminately above  them.  This  is,  I  find,  a 
better  plan  than  arranging  the  flowers  first 
and  then  the  Ferns  afterwards.  If  required  a  frond 
or  two  can  easily  be  used  at  the  flnish  to  tone  down 
tlie  colour,  The  flowers  may  consist  of  a  few 
blooms  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  with  which  any  of 
the  highly  coloured  Dipladenias  would  form  agood 
contrast.  The  brilliant  spikes  of  Salvia  splendens 
or  of  Schizostylis  coccinea  would  also  match  these 
well,  and  two  or  three  trusses  of  white  Bouvardia 
or  of  Roman  Hyacinth  would  be  ample  to  produce 
a  good  arrangement.  A  spray  or  two  of  Lapageria 
rosea  and  alba,  if  they  can  still  be  had,  naight  be 
suspended  around  the  edges.  The  one  great  point 
to  be  avoided  in  this  and  all  other  arrangements 
is  over-crowding.  A  handful  of  flowers  well  ar- 
ranged IS  better  than  an  armful  crowded  and 
lumped  together.  A  very  pretty  and  pleasing  efliect 


may  be  produced  in  the  drawing-room  just  now  by 
means  of  Bouvardias  alone  by  mixing  a  few 
sprays  of  the  following  kinds  together,  viz.,  Hum- 
boldti  corymbiflora,  or  jasminoides  (whites),  and 
Hogarth  orelegans  (scarlets).  B.  Maiden's  Blush, 
Reine  des  Roses,  and  umbellata  carnea  arc  also 
very  useful  for  this  purpose  and  distinct.  These 
flowers  generally  last  well,  an  essential  point  at 
this  season.  A  trumpet  vase  will  be  found  best  for 
them. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
J.    SUEPPAED,     WOOLVEESTOSE. 

Theee  is  so  little  that  is  attractive  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  garden  at  present,  that  neatness 
and  high  keeping  should  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
so  .as  to  make  up  in  some  measure  for  the  lack  of 
flowers,  which  in  most  places  have  been  torn  and 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  wind  and  wet;  fortunately, 
however,  the  Chrysanthemums  stood  the  trying 
ordeal  well  and  will  soon  be  opening  their 
buds,  in  which  the  plants  will  be  greatly  as- 
sisted by  an  occasional  soaking  of  strong  liquid 
manure,  for  though  the  land  is  still  very  wet, 
C'hrysanthemunis  root  so  thickly  near  the  surface 
that  they  cannot  well  have  too  much  moisture,  as 
they  are  very  gross  feeders.  In  cases  where  they 
are  growing  near  together  in  beds  or  borders,  it 
will  now  be  advisable  to  be  prepared  with  some 
kind  of  covering  to  protect  them  by  night,  for 
should  we  get  sharp  frosts,  which  may  now  be 
expected  at  any  time,  their  buds  will  become  in- 
jured, if  not  altogether  destroyed.  Where  the 
plants  stand  singly,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
stout  stake  thrust  in  at  their  side,  with  the  top  to 
stand  just  clear  of  the  head,  from  which  stake  a 
Laurel  or  other  evergreen  branch  can  be  hung  when 
occasion  requires. 

As  the  tops  of  most  herbaceous  plants  are  now 
ripe,  they  may  at  once  be  removed,  and  where  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  different  kinds  may  be 
thought  necessary,  this  is  a  good  time  to  set 
about  it,  or  to  divide  and  reduce  any  of  the 
stronger  sorts,  such  as  theHelianthus,  Rudbeckias, 
P.'eonias,  Funki.as,  Phloxes,  &c.,  which,  where  the 
soil  is  rich  and  good,  soon  outgrow  their  allotted 
space,  and  encroacli  on  others  that  are  less  robust 
and  more  tender.  Before  carrying  out  any  re- 
arrangement, the  borders  should  be  deeply  dug  or 
trenched,  and  have  a  good  supply  of  mild  rotten 
manure  worked  in  below,  as  it  is  useless  attempt- 
ing to  cultivate  herbaceous  plants  unless  their 
roots  can  go  well  down  where  they  get  plentj'  of 
food  and  moisture  during  dry  weather.  As  soon  as 
the  planting  is  effected,  the  next  thing  is  to  mulch 
the  border  over  with  half-rotten  leaves,  and  these 
will  be  found  the  best  material  for  laying  around 
the  crowns  of  Acanthus  and  Tritomas,  or  anything 
else  of  a  similar  habit  of  growth  that  m.iy  stand 
in  need  of  protection  during  the  winter.  Last  year 
we  were  able  to  s.ave  our  Pentstcmons  and  An- 
tirrhinums by  using  the  covering  adverted  to,  .and 
it  is  also  of  great  value  for  placing  over  Lilies  .and 
any  other  bulbous  or  tuberous  rooted  plants  that 
may  be  left  in  the  ground. 

Dahlias,  Sahla  patens,  Aralia  papyrifera, 
and  Cannas  will  now  be  best  out  of  the  beds,  for 
though  the  three  latter  maj'  be  wintered  there  in 
dry  light  soils,  with  protection  afforded,  they  are 
much  safer,  and  cause  less  trouble  housed.  The 
way  Cannas  keep  best  is  to  take  them  up  and  let 
the  roots  dry  a  little  if  the  earth  about  them  is 
wet,  and  after  the  tops  are  cut  away  they  may 
then  be  buried  in  sand  or  dry  soil  in  any  shed  or 
cellar  where  they  can  be  secure  from  frost.  Stored 
in  this  manner  they  remain  sound  and  plump,  and 
start  strongly  again  in  the  spring  if  they  are  then 
taken  up,  potted,  or  laid  in  leaf-mould,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  little  heat  in  a  frame.  Dahlias  and  the 
lovely  Salvia  patens  do  well  treated  in  a  similar 
way,  but  Aralia  papyrifera,  if  taken  up  before  its 
foliage  becomes  disfigured,  is  quite  deserving  of 
oomin  a  house  where,  if  arranged  so  that  its  bold 
leaves  stand  out  from  among  other  plants,  it  will 
be  a  great  ornament. 

With  the  summer  occupants  removed  and  beds 
clear,  attention  should  at  once  be  directed  to  re- 
filling them,  for  doing  which  a  whole  host  of  plants 
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may  be  used.  For  winter  decoration  there  is 
notliing  more  effective  than  neat  dwarf  shrubs 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  Aucubas,  gold  and 
silver  Hollies,  variegated  and  plain-leaved  Yews, 
Laurusfinus,  r.ox,  Euonymus,  the  pretty  little 
lietinosporas,  and  any  small  Conifers,  most  of 
which  come  in  well  for  the  centres  of  circles. 
To  carpet  the  ground.  Ivy  and  Vincas  of  different 
kinds  are  the  best,  and  to  afford  more  colour,  a 
few  of  the  ornamental  Kales  may  be  used.  In  the 
arrangement  of  these  .several  plants,  the  thing  is 
to  avoid  formality  and  overcrowding,  as  when  this 
is  done  tiie  effect  is  in  a  great  measure  spoiled  ; 
but  by  dotting  them  here  and  there,  and  using 
them  as  central  objects  in  circles,  around  which  to 
place  some  or  other  of  the  spring  flowering  plants, 
they  may  be  made  very  telling.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  combinations  is  that  of  a  gold  or  silver 
ilolly  witli  Myosotis  or  blue  Violas,  edged  witli  a 
broad  band  of  white  Daisies,  yellow  Pansies,  or  the 
common  Primroses,  the  soft  colour  of  which  blends 
well  with  Myosotis,  and  is  very  charming.  By 
grouping  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  beds 
something  after  the  manner  adverted  to  and 
making  use  of  Wallflowers,  Arabis,  Snow- 
drops. Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Tulips,  and  similar 
early  blooming  plants  in  front  of  the  other 
shrubs,  gardens  may  be  made  to  look  well. 


PROPAGATING. 


During  the  winter  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
preparation  of  stocks  of  all  kinds  for  grafting  or 
budding  next  season,  such  as  trimming  off  all 
superfluous  branches,  and  where  necessary  re- 
planting tlie  stocks.  If  it  is  intended  to  graft 
under  glass,  which  is  the  practice  generally  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  choice  or  delicate  subjects, 
the  stocks  should  be  potted  in  as  small  pots  as 
possible,  and,  if  hardy,  plunged  out-of-doors  till 
wanted.  In  selecting  stocks  of  any  kind  choose 
those  with  clean,  healthy  growth  in  preference  to 
such  as  are  stunted,  and  as  the  chances  of  success 
are  greatest  when  both  stock  and  scion  are  nearly 
related  to  each  other,  the  object  must  be  to  choose 
those  in  which  that  relationship  most  nearly 
exists.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Conifer.-e,  for  the 
true  Thujas  select  as  a  stock  the  North  American 
T.  occidentalis  and  P.iota  orientalis  for  the  Biotas. 
Among  these  latter  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
graft  one  of  tlie  forms  of  the  Golden  Arbor-vitae, 
viz.,  semperaurescens,  as  it  roots  only  with  great 
difficulty.  Picea  pectinata  is  u.sed  as  a  stock 
for  the  Silver  Firs,  the  Norway  Spruce  for 
the  needle  -  leaved  section  of  the  Abies,  and 
Abies  canadensis  for  the  Tsuga  group.  In  se- 
lecting stocks  for  the  various  species  of  Pi- 
nus  the  selection  must  always  be  made  of  one 
bearing  the  same  number  of  leaves  in  a  sheath 
as  the  scion ;  thus  graft  two-Iea\ed  on  two-leaved, 
three  on  three,  and  so  on.  The  common  Vew 
does  well  as  a  stock  for  all  the  kinds  of  Taxus, 
Podocarpus,  and  Cephalotaxus,  and  seedlings  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  for  its  many  varieties,  and 
also  for  Cupressus  nutkaensis.  For  the  Ketino- 
sporas,  obtusa  and  pisifera  from  seed  are  used  as 
stocks. 

Young  and  vigorous  plants  with  stems  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  straw  to  that  of  a  pencil  will 
be  found  the  most  useful  for  the  whole  of  the 
above,  and  when  potted  they  may  be  shortened 
somewhat  where  necessary,"  as  at  the  time  of 
grafting  the  heads  must  not  be  cut;  that  must  be 
left  until  a  union  has  taken  place.  The  common 
Euonymus  europ:eus  does  well  as  a  stock  for  all 
the  deciduous  species,  and  on  it  also  the  evergreen 
kinds  succeed,  but  then  they  are  liable  to  lose  a 
few  leaves  during  the  winter.  Most  of  the  slight 
growing  kinds  of  Ivies  are  grafted  on  the  Irish, 
but  before  potting  them  up  remove  all  under- 
ground buds,  or  suckers  will  be  always  trouble- 
some. The  Osmanthus  not  only  grows  well  and 
freely  on  the  Privet,  but  retains  its  leaves  as  well 
as  on  its  own  roots.  This  latter  stock  is  also 
used  for  all  the  various  species  of  Ligustrum,  and 
with  it  the  Lilacs  readily  unite,  but  do  not  live  so 
long  as  when  grafted "  on  the  common  Lilac, 
which  is  easily  raised  from  seed  for  that  purpose. 


Many  of  the  Cytisus  do  well  on  the  common 
Laburnum;  among  others  the  beautiful  pendulous 
greenhouse  species,  Cytisus  filipes,  which,  grafted 
as  a  .standard  some  2  ft.  or  so  high,  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  Seedlings  of  Khododendron  pon- 
ticum  are  principally  used  as  stocks  for  tlie  various 
members  of  that  genus,  being  in  some  places 
grown  in  very  large  numbers  for  that  purpose. 
The  Single  lied  is  the  stock  employed  for  the 
numerous  varieties  of  Camellia,  and  it  may 
be  raised  either  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  the 
latter  being  principally  the  method  adopted,  as 
seed  is  seldom  readily  obtainable.  The  cuttings 
are  made  of  the  half-ripened  wood  about  6  in. 
in  length,  and  succeed  best  when  taken  off 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  new  with  the  old 
growth.  Heniove  the  leaves  to  the  depth  of 
2  in.,  insert  the  cuttings  in  well-drained  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  and  place  them  in  a  close  frame  till 
callused,  when  a  little  bottom-heat  will  hasten 
the  formation  of  roots,  or  a  bed  may  be  prepared 
in  the  frame,  the  cuttings  in.serted  thickly  there- 
in, and  allowed  to  remain  till  rooted.  Of  course 
this  latter  method  takes  a  longer  time,  as  rooting 
does  not  commence  till  the  following  spring.  The 
above  include  but  a  few  of  the  plants  for  which 
grafting  is  employed ;  for  instance,  the  greater 
number  of  our  fruits  are  propagated  in  that  way, 
but  as  they  are  principally  grafted  in  the  open 
air,  the  stocks  (as  in  the  case  of  Koses  for  bud- 
ding) do  not  require  potting.  T. 


INDOOR    PLANTS. 

T.    BAINES,   SOUTHGATE. 

To  keep  up  a  regular  sup])ly  of  flowers  from  tlie 
present  time  until  spring  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider beforehand  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
bring  into  bloom  the  particular  kind  of  stock  that 
is  cultivated,  so  that  each  succeeding  lot  of  plants 
that  are  introduced  to  the  stove  or  forcing  house 
may  be  brought  on  without  being  unduly  hurried. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  flowers 
produced  in  heat  at  this  dull  season,  when  com- 
paratively little  air  can  be  given  them,  will  be 
wanting  in  lasting  properties  if  too  much  heat  and 
atmospheric  moisture  are  used.  Whether  wanted 
for  cutting,  or  to  remain  on  the  plants  in  con- 
servatories, rooms,  or  for  use  in  any  place  where 
the  temperature  is  much  lower,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere dryer  than  that  in  which  they  have  been 
bloomed,  they  require  to  be  treated  with  judg- 
ment. There  is  nothing  more  disappointing  than 
to  see  them  in  a  half  flagging  drooping  state 
directly  they  are  removed  from  the  forcing 
house.  An  over-moist  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  at  this  season,  although  contri- 
buting to  increased  size  in  the  flowers,  is  fatal  to 
their  lasting  near  the  length  of  time  they  other- 
wise should  do;  consequently  no  more  water  ought 
to  be  used  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  air  from 
becoming  too  dry  to  admit  of  healthy  growth. 
In  houses  where  the  principal  object  is  to  force 
flowers  in  winter,  and  where  the  hot-water  pipes 
are  furnished  with  evaporating  troughs,  it  is  much 
better  not  to  keep  them  filled  during  the  dull 
period,  for  the  high  temperature  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  maintain  in  the  pipes,  especially  through 
the  night,  keeps  the  atmosphere  in  a  half  .saturated 
state,  out  of  which  it  is  useless  to  expect  flowers 
to  last  as  they  should  do  either  when  cut  or  on  the 
plants.  Another  cause  which  alike  contributes  to 
the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  is  the  plants 
standing  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  light 
whilst  being  brought  into  bloom  ;  in  this  latter 
respect  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  if  they  can 
be  kept  with  their  heads  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  glass.  Where  a  right  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere as  above  indicated  exists,  with  the  plants 
well  up  to  the  roof  glass,  a  considerably  higher 
temperature  may  be  safely  maintained  without  the 
flowers  being  deficient  in  substance  and  ability  to 
last  than  if  they  were  farther  from  the  light.  This 
is  a  subject  to  which  young  hands  at  winter  flower 
forcing  may  with  advantage  give  attention,  for  if 
efcn  a  few  of  the  flowers  used  in  a  bouquet  or  the 
filling  of  a  vase  droop,  the  effect  of  tlie  whole  is 
spoiled. 


Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora  and  Poin- 
eettias. — Young  plants  of  tlietormer  struckfrom 
cuttings  in  spring  will  require  to  be  kept  where 
they  can  have  a  brisk  heat,  so  as  to  get  them  on  in 
size  before  they  show  bloom.  A  portion  of  the 
earliest  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of 
the  house,  with  their  tops  all  but  touching  the 
gla.ss  in  the  lightest  position  available.  These  will 
flower  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  and 
b('  succeeded  by  the  later  stock.  Where  I'oin- 
settias  were  propagated  early  the  first  will  now  be 
coming  on  fast,  and  if  some  are  kept  a  little  cooler, 
say  In  a  night  temperature  of  .").5°,  they  will  flower 
In  succession.  In  like  manner  a  portion  of  all  such 
winter  bloomers  as  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghti, 
Tliyrsacanthus  rutilan.s/  winter-flowering  Eran- 
thenmms,  and  Begonias,  with  the  ever-blooming 
Scutellaria  Moccinlana,  should  be  kept  In  a  genial 
heat  to  bring  them  into  flower. 

Grloxinias,    Achimenes,    and    Cala- 

diums.— Such  of  these  as  were  started  early  will 
now  In  most  cases  be  denuded  of  their  leaves,  and 
should  have  the  roots  kept  quite  dry ;  they  are 
better  left  in  the  pots  If  room  can  be  found  in  a 
liouse  or  pit  where  there  is  a  moderate  heat  main- 
tained, as  if  wintered  in  too  low  a  temperature 
they  are  liable  to  rot.  In  like  manner  young  bulbs 
of  choice  varieties  of  Gloxinia  that  have  been 
raised  from  leaves  during  the  summer,  may  either 
be  left  in  the  sandy  material  in  which  they  have 
been  propagated  or  put  in  dry  sand,  but  they  also 
mu.'^t  not  be  too  cool. 

Aphelandras.— The  flowering  of  that  useful 
autumn  kind,  A.  cristata,  can  be  regulated  by  the 
way  in  which  it  is  treated  through  the  summer; 
where  grown  comparatively  cool  it  will  be  in  bloom 
up  to  the  middle  of  November,  at  which  season  its 
erect  spikes  of  bright  orange-red  flowers  are  very 
effective.  In  the  case  of  old  plants  after  the 
blooming  is  over  the  shoots  should  be  headed 
back  to  within  a  joint  or  two  of  where  they  were 
cut  in  last  year,  placing  them  for  the  winter 
where  they  can  be  kept  comparatively  dry  at  the 
roots.  The  small  growing  A.  Iloezli  is  one  of  the 
freest  winter-flowering  plants  we  possess,  bloom- 
ing when  not  more  than  a  few  inches  high  ;  by 
keeping  a  portion  of  the  stock  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  tliey  may  be  had  in  flower  in  suc- 
cession up  to  spring. 

Dracaenas. — Spring  and  summer  are  usually 
looked  upon  as  the  seasons  for  propagating  the 
generality  of  plants,  especially  such  as  strike  and 
grow  quickly  ;  the  lengthened  days  and  increa.sed 
heat  then  at  command  offer  advantages  not  obtain- 
able in  the  winter :  but  there  are  some  things 
that,  if  cuttings  are  put  in  now,  make  better  plants 
before  autumn  than  is  possible  if  their  propaga- 
tion is  left  until  spring.  Amongst  these  are 
Dracaenas  of  the  numerous  variegated  as  well  as 
green-leaved  species  and  varieties  The  method 
now  usually  followed  with  old  plants  that  have 
got  bare  leafless  stems,  is  to  cut  off  the  crowns 
with  about  six  to  eight  leaves  to  each,  and  insert 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  confining  them  in 
a  brisk  heat;  at  the  same  time  take  off  pieces 
about  2  in.  in  length  from  the  extremities  of  the 
thick  root,  with  all  the  fibres  attached,  and  put 
them  several  together  in  a  deep  pan  filled  with 
sandy  peat,  with  the  buds  at  the  extremity  all 
but  covered  with  the  soil.  Thus  turned  bottom 
upwards,  they  will  grow  and  form  leaves.  The 
stems  may  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  G  in.,  and 
laid  ilown  in  pans  of  similarly  prepared  soil,  just 
covering  them.  In  this  way  a  portion  of  the  eyes 
will  form  shoots,  which,  when  they  have  got  tliree 
or  four  small  leaves,  can  be  severed  from  the 
stems  and  managed  as  cuttings  by  keeping  thera 
close  and  warm  until  established.  The  ohl  stems 
treated  in  this  manner  will  generally  yield  a 
second  croj)  of  young  shoots.  \\'hen  begun  with 
in  winter  the  young  stock  gets  a  start  before 
spring  that  en.abies  better  plants  to  be  made  by 
autumn  than  Is  possible  If  tlie  propagation  is 
delayed  longer. 

Dipladenia  Boliviensia. — Anyone  having 
a  stove  where  a  medium  temperature  can  be  kept 
up  may  with  advantage  grow  this  free  blooming 
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plant,  either  in  tlie  form  oE  a  trained  specimen,  or 
attached  to  the  roof.  Compared  with  the  older  and 
better  known  kinds  it  is  a  small  grower,  occupying 
much  less  room  ;  it  is  a  profuse  flowerer,  and 
those  who  fail  with  the  other  species  and  hybrids 
need  not  fear  succeeding  with  this ;  it  will  con- 
tinue blooming  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
flowers  are  white  with  a  yellow  eye,  in  size  and 
general  appearance  not  unlike  those  of  Mande- 
\-illa  suaveolens  ;  it  is  beautiful  for  mounting  in 
bouquets. 

Anthuriums. — A.  Sclierzerianum  does  much 
better  when  grown  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture than  kept  in  the  stove,  making  larger  leaves 
with  the  flowers  which  follow  proportionately 
bigger.  The  plants  will  now  be  completing  their 
growth,  and  until  the  leaves  are  fully  matured 
the  soil  should  be  kept  quite  wet.  It  is  a  swamp 
plant  and  will  never  grow  so  strong  as  it  should 
unless  the  material  in  which  the  roots  are  placed 
is  very  much  wetter  than  the  generality  of  plants 
will  bear;  48°  or  50°  in  the  night  with  a  few 
degrees  higher  by  day  is  the  right  temperature 
for  A.  Scherzerianum  throughout  the  autumn 
and  winter.  The  new  A.  Andreanum  is  now 
beginning  to  develop  its  true  character;  the 
first  imported  plants  as  they  get  stronger  produce 
larger  flowers,  in  this  keeping  on  increasing  pro- 
portionately. It  will  most  likely  be  found  to  re- 
quire a  considerably  higher  temperature  than  A. 
Scherzerianum ;  it  appears  to  go  on  flowering  regu- 
larly as  the  leaves  are  produced  and  attain  their 
full  size.  Plenty  of  moisture  and  loose  open  mate- 
rials, such  as  are  suitable  for  epiphytal  Orchids, 
answer  for  it.  Its  habit  in  its  native  country  is 
quite  epiphytal,  although  in  a  pot  it  does  not  de- 
velop this  character. 

Salvias.— Where  a  good  collection  of  the 
autumn  flowering  varieties  of  these  is  grown, 
along  with  Veronicas  and  Chrysanthemums,  there 
need  be  no  scarcity  of  flowers  in  greenhouses  for 
the  next  two  ]nonths.  If  asufiiciency  of  the  above 
is  at  hand,  there  will  be  less  occasion  for  forc- 
ing early  many  plants  that  will  do  good  service 
later  on. 


FRUIT. 

W.  COLEMAN,  KASTNOE  CASTLE. 
Vines. — If  former  directions  have  been  fol- 
lowed, the  early  house  will  be  ready  for  closing 
when  the  proper  time  .arrives;  meantime  keep  it 
well  ventilated,  and  have  plenty  of  fermenting 
material  well  worked  for  placing  on  the  internal 
borders,  and  see  that  the  latter  are  brought  into 
a  nice  growing  state  by  the  application  of  tepid 
water  at  a  temperature  of  9U°.  The  outside 
borders  will  be  the  better  for  a  covering  of  some 
kind  for  throwing  off  wet,  but  fermenting  material 
must  not  be  applied  until  the  swelling  buds  show 
signs  of  breaking  into  growth;  otherwise  new  roots 
will  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  sap  now 
stored  up  in  the  vines,  and  the  latter  will  be  re- 
tarded  and  weakened  thereby.  Push  on  the 
pruning  and  cleansing  of  succession  houses, 
but  avoid  peeling  or  scraping  the  rods.  If  old, 
they  may  be  tied  up  to  the  wires  at  once,  as  they 
will  break  evenly  under  any  conditions ;  but 
vigorous  young  canes  will  be  the  better  for  being 
slung  in  a  horizontal  position.  When  vines  are 
pruned  early  they  gradually  fill  up  their  buds  and 
break  stronger  than  they  do  when  this  operation 
is  delayed.  Select  moderately  strong  ripe  wood 
for  eyes  from  the  early  houses,  and  heel  in  until 
wanted  for  propagating  or  grafting. 

Late  houses  in  which  Grapes  are  hanging 
will  now  require  careful  management  to  prevent 
the  fruit  from  shrivelling  under  too  much  fire 
heat  and  damping  through  the  want  of  it.  Thin- 
skinned  kinds  like  the  Hamburgh  will  keep  best  off 
the  vines  in  a  well  ventilated  Grape  room  from 
which  the  light  is  excluded.  Muscats  now  quite 
ripe  may  have  just  sutBcient  fire  heat  to  expel 
damp  and  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  50°  to 
.55°  at  night.  See  that  the  surfixce  roots  have 
sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  the  berries  from 
shrivelling,  and  cover  the  inside  borders  with  dry 
fern  to  check  ev.aporation  from   the  soil  and  to  | 


prevent  dust  from  rising  and  settling  on  the 
berries.  In  modern  houses  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  glass,  ripe  Muscats  are  liable  to  change 
colour  and  sometimes  scald  after  this  season  ;  and 
as  this  defect  greatly  depreciates  their  value,  a  few 
breadths  of  canvas  strained  across  the  roof  while 
preserving  the  delicate  amber  colour  of  the  berries 
will  prevent  fluctuations  of  temperature  and  re- 
duce the  necessity  for  applying  fire  heat.  Where 
Lady  Downes  and  other  black  kinds  remain  un- 
finished, fire  heat  with  plenty  of  air  will  still  be 
needed.  If  heavily  cropped  and  perfect  colour  is 
doubtful,  a  nice  surface  watering  with  tepid  liquid 
on  a  fine  morning  will  help  them,  but  no  time 
must  be  lost  in  applying  it,  as  the  foliage  will 
soon  be  ripe  and  falling  from  the  vines. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— The  early 
house  intended  for  closing  at  the  end  of  this 
month  having  been  properly  prepared,  but  little 
attention  beyond  liberal  ventilation  for  the  next 
three  weeks  will  be  needed.  A^y  trees  that  were 
lifted  or  disturbed  in  August  or  September,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to  with  water,  will  now  be  re-esta- 
blished in  the  soil,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  strain 
of  a  good  crop  of  fruit  next  year;  but  these,  as 
well  as  others  which  have  not  been  disturbed, 
must  have  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  internal 
borders  in  a  growing  state  throughout  the  resting 
period  if  bud  dropping  in  the  spring  is  to  be 
avoided.  If,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather, 
the  lights  have  not  been  placed  over  the  trees, 
they  may  be  kept  off  with  advantage  until  we 
have  a  change,  as  trees  having  had  a  long  rest  are 
easily  excited,  and  excitement  in  October  or 
November,  followed  by  a  check,  may  lead  to  the 
loss  of  the  most  prominent  buds.  Where  the  roofs 
are  fixed  keep  all  doors  and  ventilators  open,  and 
see  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  liberal  sup- 
plies of  water,  as  a  well  drained  and  properly 
made  border  cannot  easily  be  over-watered.  In 
succession  and  late  houses  the  usual  routine  must 
be  closely  followed  up,  and  young  beginners  must 
bear  in  mind  that  doing  a  thing  at  the  right  time 
follows  close  upon  the  heels  of  doing  it  well. 
Where  the  trees  were  well  thinned  after  tlie  fruit 
was  gathered,  and  a  little  fire  heat  has  been  ap- 
plied, the  latest  kinds  will  have  ripened  every 
shoot,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  a  good 
set,  the  mistaken  idea  of  overcrowding  need  not 
be  indulged  in.  A  good  Peach  to  every  square 
foot  is  a,  heavy  crop,  and  to  secure  this  two  shoots 
crossing  that  space  will  give  a  large  percentage 
for  removal  when  the  time  arrives  for  thinning. 
If  trees  have  to  be  bought  in,  this  is  a  good  time 
to  get  them.  When  choosing  a  tree  the  stock  is  of 
more  importance  than  a  handsomely- formed  head, 
and  my  experience  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  worked  on  short 
stems  some  18  in.  to  30  in.  in  height  are  hardier 
than  dwarfs,  and  succeed  in  low,  damp  situations 
where  the  latter  would  fail.  Unfortunately,  our 
great  fruit  tree  nurserymen  do  not  give  this  matter 
the  attention  it  deserves,  as  it  is  only  by  chance 
that  we  can  meet  with  nice  trees  with  24-in. 
stems,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  gar- 
deners would  willingly  give  full  standard  prices 
for  them. 

Orchard  house.— We  have  recently  re- 
moved all  the  trees  that  were  repotted  from  the 
orchard  house  to  a  sheltered  situation  out  of 
doors,  and  others  which  had  not  become  pot- 
bound  have  been  top-dressed  and  placed  with 
them,  where  they  will  remain  until  the  winter 
occupants  are  taken  out  in'the  spring.  Birds  being 
destructive  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  we  are 
obliged  to  net  the  whole  block,  and  dry  fern  is 
used  for  protecting  the  roots  from  frost  and 
drought.  For  some  years  we  have  grown  trained 
standard  and  half-standard  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines in  pots  and  tubs  upon  a  trellis  16  in.  from 
the  roof,  where,  the  roots  being  confined  and 
highly  fed,  we  obtain  very  heavy  crops  of  fruit 
greatly  superior  to  that  obtained  from  bushes  and 
pyramids,  so  much  so  that  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  the  system  to  amateurs  and 
others  who  wish  to  grow  the  cream  of  the  cream, 
fit  to  eat  or  exhibit  at  a  tithe  of  the  expense  of 
an  ordinary  orchard  house.     Trees  intended  for 


potting  should  he  secured  without  delay.  Mean- 
time have  a  good  supply  of  dry  compost  mixed, 
and  clean  dry  pots  crocked  ready  for  use,  as  the 
delicate  roots  of  a  tree  should  never  become  dry, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  when  brought  from  a 
distant  nursery.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to 
economise  time,  a  few  maidens  should  be  bought 
in  every  year  and  planted  or  potted  and  plunged 
in  a  dry,  warm  border  in  the  garden,  where  they 
can  be  mulched,  pinched,  and  manufactured  into 
perfect  pyramids  ready  for  filling  up  blanks  as 
they  occur.  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Apricots 
lifted,  root  shortened,  and  replanted  in  new  loam 
every  year  soon  make  handsome  fruit-bearing 
trees  ;  but,  unless  the  climate  is  very  good,  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  do  best  under  glass. 


MARKET  FRUIT  GARDENS. 

J.  GROOM,   LINTON  PARK. 

The  last  of  the  fruit  being  now  cleared  fio  n  the 
trees,  and  either  marketed  or  safely  stored  giuwers 
are  able  to  turn  their  attention  to  pruning  and 
winter  cultivation.  The  first  operation  in  esta- 
blished fruit  gardens  will  be  to  go  over  the  entire 
stock  and  mark  such  trees  or  bushes  as  are  in- 
tended to  be  removed,  so  that  the  work  of  re- 
filling all  gaps  may  be  completed  before  other 
work  can  be  proceeded  with.  In  taking  down  trees 
of  any  size  in  gardens  so  thickly  planted  as  those 
in  Kent  usually  are,  great  care  is  necessary  not 
to  injure  those  around  them.  The  best  plan  is  to 
cut  the  tops  down  a  branch  at  a  time,  and  by 
means  of  ropes  lower  them  carefully  until  nothing 
is  left  standing  but  the  stem,  which  must  be 
grubbed  up  by  the  root.  The  exhausted  soil  must 
be  wheeled  away,  the  bottom  well  broken  up  and 
manured,  and  a  large  quantity  of  maiden  loam 
introduced  in  order  to  give  the  new  tree  a  fresh 
start.  Planting  being  completed,  pruning  of  the 
standard  trees  or  bush  fruits  (Nuts  excepted)  may 
be  proceeded  with.  Large  standards  of  Pears, 
Apples,  Cherries,  or  Plums  should  be  systematic- 
ally gone  over,  removing  dead  wood  or  weakly 
undergrowth  from  their  centres,  but  do  not  on 
any  account  cut  off  large  branches  or  prune  out 
much  wood  at  any  one  time.  If  the  trees  have 
been  neglected  and  consequently  overcrowded,  it 
is  better  to  reduce  the  super-abundant  growth  at 
two  or  three  winter's  prunings  than  to  remove  it 
all  at  once.  I  have  seen  orchards  quite  ruined  by 
cutting  out  too  severely.  Trees  that  have  been 
spurred  in  close  will  keep  fruitful  for  many  years, 
but  a  tree  that  has  been  allowed  more  freedom 
will,  if  cut  in  very  hard,  receive  a  check  from 
which  it  will  take  years  to  recover.  The  oidy  way 
to  avoid  this  is  to  go  over  the  trees  every  winter, 
for  although  they  require  but  little  pruning  after 
they  have  got  to  a  bearing  size,  that  little  should  be 
given  them  and  at  the  right  time.  In  the  case  of 
young  trees  forming  heads,  thin  out  all  branches 
that  cross  each  other,  shortening  the  main  leading 
shoots  to  a  bud  that  points  outwards.  After 
standards  are  completed,  bush  fruits  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Black  Currants  always  bear  best  on  the 
young  wood,  but  Red  and  White  varieties  bear 
heaviest  crops  when  spurred  in  close  to  the  old 
wood.  In  young  bushes  there  must,  however,  be 
sulficient  left  to  form  the  main  shoots  of  the  future 
tree,  and  until  that  is  formed  the  shoots  must  be 
allowed  to  elongate  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  bushes.  Gooseberries  bear  both  on  the  young 
wood  and  on  spurs  on  the  old  wood  ;  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  to  leave  a  fair  supply  of  young 
shoots  every  year,  cutting  away  any  older  ones  that 
are  getting  weakly  or  thin  of  spurs.  Where  large 
fruits  are  desired  the  bushes  must  be  thinned 
severely,  but  in  market  gardens  the  rule  is  to 
leave  the  wood  thick,  and  gather  a  large  portion 
of  the  crop  green.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  put  in 
cuttings  of  bush  fruits.  Select  strong  shoots,  and 
cut  the  eyes  out  the  lower  portion  or  butt  end 
for  about  8  in.,  leaving  some  four  or  six  eyes  to 
form  the  top.  Then  plant  in  rows  1  ft.  apart  and 
about  6  in.  asunder  in  the  row.  Afterwards  they 
only  need  keeping  clean  and  cutting  down  close 
the  following  autumn,  when  they  make   excellent 
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little  bushes  tlic  succeeding  year  Tur  forming  new 
jilantations.  Where  this  is  done  on  a  large  scale 
it  takes  many  thousands  of  bushes  to  meet  the 
demand.  Of  lilack  Currants,  Baldwin's,  Lee's  Pro- 
lific, and  Black  Naples  are  the  favourites;  Ked 
Currants,  Kaby  Castle  and  Victoria ;  and  White 
Currants,  the  Dutch  and  Transparent.  Amongst 
(iooseberrics  the  best  are  Crown  Bob,  W.arrington, 
Bank  of  England,  Lancashire  Lad,  Whitesmith, 
Yellow  Bough,  Rifleman,  and  Red  Champagne. 

In  order  to  grow  large  crops  of  bush  fruits 
under  standard  trees  there  must  be  hea\'j'  manui- 
ing,  and  most  of  the  growers  in  Kent  have  large 
heaps  in  readiness  for  putting  on  the  ground  as 
soon  as  the  iwuning  and  dressing  of  trees  and 
bushes  is  completed.  This  operation  is,  however, 
best  done  in  frosty  weather.  Almost  every  kind 
of  refuse  is  utilised  for  manure  ;  rags  or  fish  that 
has  been  condemned  as  unwholesome  food  are 
bought  up  and  dug  in  round  tlic  bushes.  The  soil 
being  trampled  hard  during  the  g.ithering  season 
is  greatly  benefited  by  being  dug  up  as  roughly 
as  possible  now  and  exposed  toth'efrostsof  winter, 
after  which  it  crumbles  down  as  fine  as  ashes 
when  worked  w^ith  a  prong-hoe,  and  all  Docks, 
Couch  Grass,  or  other  weeds  are  picked  out  and 
tin-own  on  the  surface  until  they  become  tho- 
rouglily  dry.  I'hey  are  then  burnt  along  with 
other  refuse.such  as  cuttings, trimmingsof  hedges, 
&.C.,  and  the  ashes  spread  on  the  land. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  set  about  exterminating 
insect  pests,  such  as  American  blight.  The  branches 
should  first  be  well  scrubbed  with  stiff  hair  brushes 
and  then  dressed  with  Gishurst  compound,  or 
painted  witli  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  sulphur,  clay, 
and  paraflin  oil ;  even  common  train  oil  alone  will 
greatly  check  the  American  blight.  In  wet,  un- 
drained  soils  Moss  or  Lichens  overgrow  the  trees 
and  cover  the  twigs  ;  in  this  case  the  stems  and 
large  branches  may  be  painted  with  hot  lime  put 
on  like  whitewash,  and  the  head  dusted  with 
freshly  slaked  lime,  putting  it  on  by  hand  when 
the  brandies  are  damp,  in  order  that  it  may  stick 
to  them.  During  wet  days,  cuttings,  stakes,  and 
labels  may  be  prepared,  and  fruit  stores  looked 
oyer.  Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts  that  were  roughly 
picked  will  require  going  over,  and  allleaves  or  bad 
Nuts  that  turn  black  when  stored  must  be  picked 
out :  tlien  they  should  be  packed  in  bags  made 
of  Hop  pocketing,  material.  Nuts  are  now  realising 
about  £.S  10s.  per  1(10  lljs.  They  are  one  of  the 
crops  that  do  not  suffer  from  foreign  competition, 
as  there  is  always  a  ready  sale  for  them  at  good 
prices.  Large  quantities  of  Nut  trees  are  now  being 
planted  ;  they  succeed  admirably  on  stony  lanch 
Apples  must  be  kept  cool  for  a  time  after  storing 
and  well  ventilated  ;  have  ellicient  covering  .at 
iumd  in  case  of  fro.st.  Hereabouts  Oat  straw  is" the 
material  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 
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E.  GILBERT,  HURGIILEY. 
Now  is  the  time  for  planting  Shallots,  an  opera- 
tion which  should  be  done  as  follows  :  Make  a 
very  shallow  drill  in  the  site  selected,  and  place 
the  bulbs  1  ft.  apart,  covering  them  2  in.  deep 
with  burnt  refuse— the  same  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  Garlic.  It  is  said  the  importance  of  grow- 
ing one's  own  seed  cannot  be  over  estimated.  I 
therefore  always  grow  selected  stocks  of  Onion 
seed,  rick  the  very  best  sliaped  and  largest  bulbs, 
dry  them  well,  and  j^lant  them  .at  once.  ""I  find  this 
system  to  be  better  than  planting  in  spring;  by 
pr.actising  it  one  has  always  a  stock  that  is  im- 
I)r()ving.  Frost  at  this  season  may  come  at  any 
minute ;  therefore  lift  and  put  into  sheds  ail 
Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers  that  are  ready  for  use. 
They  will  keep  for  a  long  time  in  this  manner. 
Look  well  after  growing  Lettuces  and  Cauli- 
flowers in  frames.  Collect  leaves  to  be  in  readiness 
for  forcing  Seakalc  and  Rhubarb.  We  have  just 
fiiiished  lifting  a  magnificent  crop  of  Potatoes 
(Scotch  Champions). 


Packing   Carnations   for    Canada.— 

Cuttings  rooted    in   winter  are  fit  to  travel  in 


.March,  and  stand  a  long  journey  better  than  large 
plants.  The  best  mode  of  packing  is  in  a  light 
wooden  box,  the  roots  being  in  a  little  earth 
wraij])ed  jn  wet  jnoss,  and  put  close  against  the 
ends  of  the  box,  leaving  in  the  middle  space  for 
the  tops.  Let  the  lid  of  the  box  be  movable, 
and  visit  the  plants  daily  to  see  that  the  moss  is 
damp;  keep  it  so,  and  give  air  to  the  tops  as 
long  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  a  box  of  from  10  in.  to  1'2  iii. 
long,  by  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  wide  and  deep, 
may  contain  100  rooted  cuttings. — Jeas  Sisley, 

THE  GOLD-LACED  POLYANTHUSES. 
Having  been  from  home  some  weeks  and  in 
arrears  with  my  floricultural  reading,  I  have  only 
just  seen  the  articles  on  the  above  subject,  by  Mr. 
Brockbank  and  Mr.  Douglas,  published  in  The 
Garden.  In  common  with  all  true  fiorists  I  iim 
glad  to  see  that  these  long  neglected,  but  lovely 
flowers  are  now  coming  to  the  fore  and  receiving 
a  fair  amount  of  recognition.  Imust,  however,  take 
exception  to  Mr.  Brockbank's  description  of  my 
seedling  Sunrise.  Of  it  I  read  with  astonishment 
the  following  remark  ;  "  When  freshly  opened  it 
is  a  beauty,  but  it  soon  becomes co.arse  aiidrougli, 
and  will  not  show  well  when  the  flowers  are  old.'' 
Now  what  opportunity  has  Mr.  Brockbank  had  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  Sunrise  .'  He  can  only  have 
seen  it  once  for  a  few  minutes  during  its  brief 
hoar  upon  the  stage  at  Manchester.  Judging  from 
wliat  he  has  written,  it  is  doubtful  even  if  he  saw- 
it  then  ;  he  lias  certainly  never  seen  it  as  ex- 
hibited at  South  Kensington ;  he  has  never  seen  it 
at  home  in  my  garden  ;  he  knows  nothing  what- 
ever of  its  appearance  in  "  the  freshly  opened 
state,"  or  wliat  it  is  like  "  when  the  flowers  are 
old;" yet  he  publishes  a  description  of  it  which  is 
about  as  far  from  the  truth  as  it  well  can  be. 

Again.  Jlr,  lirockbauk  says  of  Sunrise  :  "  It  is  a 
long  way  behind  some  of  our  old  sorts,  sncli  as 
George  IV.  and  Prince  Regent."  The  value  of  this 
comparison  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Sunrise  has 
taken  the  first  prize  every  time  it  has  been  ex- 
hibited, beating  everything  that  came  against  it, 
including  George  IV.  and  Prince  Regent.  On  the 
only  occasion  when  Mr.  Brockbank  had  the  chance 
of  seeing  Sunrise,  George  IV.  and  Prince  Ifegent 
were  well  exhibited  by  several  exhibitors  (Mr. 
Brockbank  included),  who  cannot  have  had  in  the 
aggregate  less  than  ten  times  the  numlier  of 
plants  of  these  varieties  that  I  had  of  Sunrise,  yet 
Sunrise  beat  them  all.  But  for  Mr.  Brockbank's 
remarks  I  should  never  have  troubled  your 
readers  with  anything  about  my  seedling  Poly- 
anthuses, but  have  left  them  to  success  or'failure, 
according  to  their  merits  or  demerits,  but  the 
course  he  has  taken  cempels  me  to  place  before 
them  the  true  character  of  Sunrise.  No  one  has 
grown  it  but  myself,  and  no  one  will  grow  it  until 
it  is  distributed  next  autumn.  When  tested  by 
other  growers  lam  certain  tliat  it  will  be  found 
a  long  way  ahead  of  George  IV.  and  Prince 
Regent. 

In  addition  to  being  a  rich  and  decided  red 
ground  in  colour,  I  may  say  that  in  all  strict 
florist  properties  and  in  constancy  it  is  a  long 
way  ahead  of  any  red  ground  Polyanthus  in  cul- 
tivation ;  that  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  its 
newly-opened  flowers  will  be  maintained  longer 
than  any  other  variety  of  its  class,  and  that  they 
finally  die  upon  the  stem  at  a  ripe  old  age  with- 
out the  least  trace  of  coarseness  or  roughness.  It 
is,  moreover,  of  a  good  robust  constitution,  and  I 
am  confident  will  grow  well  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Brockbank  mentions  my  "  other  seedling," 
John  Rright  ;  heknows,  I  presume,  that  I  won  the 
fijst  prize  for  six  dissimilar  Polyanthuses  at  South 
Kensington  with  six  dissimilar  seedlings  of  my 
own  raising— three  red  grounds,  and  three  black 
grounds.  He  may,  however,  not  know  that  I  had  in 
my  collection  two  black  grounds  much  better 
than  John  Bright,  one  of  which.  Criterion,  received 
the  first  prize  for  a  black  ground  seedling,  and  a 
first-class  certificate  of  merit.  What  we  want  in 
seedlings  is  not  a  flood  of  second  and  third-rate 
varieties,  but  something  quite  equal  to  the  best 


kinds  in  cultivation  at  least,  and  in  advance  of 
any  of  them  wliere  po.ssible.  By  keeijing  to  a  high 
standard  in  making  our  awards  to  seedlings  we 
.shall  doubtless  sec  much  better  things  in  Auricu- 
las, Polyanthuses,  and  all  other  florist  flowers 
than  have  ever  been  seen  before. 

It  may  fitly  be  mentioned  in  conclusion  that  for 
the  last  two  years  at  the  national  shows  of  florists' 
flowers  a  special  fund  has  been  subscribed  by  a 
few  members  for  the  purpose  of  giving  prizes  to 
seedlings  of  suflicient  merit,  in  addition  to  any 
other  prizes  or  certificates  of  merit  wliich  they 
may  have  won  ;  therefore,  anyone  desirous  of 
seeing  improvement  in  florist  flowers  cannot  do 
better  than  subscribe  to  this  special  seedling 
fund.  S.  Barlow. 

Stolehin  House. 


The  Giusti   Gardens,  "Verona.— I  was 

much  pleased  to  read  the  little  notice  of  these 
beautiful  old  gardens  in  your  columns  a  week  or 
two  since.  Some  13  years  ago  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  them,  and  shall  have  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  their  beauty  as  long  as  I  live.  When 
I  left,  tlie  gardener  gave  mo  as  a  memento  a  few 
bulbs  of  a  small  double  yellow  Narcissus  which 
grew  there  in  quantity,  and  which  he  described  as 
being  curious  and  rare.  It  had  narrow  I'ush-like 
leaves  and  was  probably  a  form  of  N.  Jonquilla 
fl.-pl.,  but  1  did  not  see  it  in  bloom.  The  bulbs  came 
up  freely  every  spring  in  my  garden  here,  but 
never  bloomed.  The  last  three  hard  winters  were 
too  much  for  them,  and  this  spring  the  few  sur- 
vivors peiished.  I  sliould  much  like  to  procure  a 
few  more  bulbs  if  I  knew  how. — H.  HARPtTR 
Crewe,  Tlir  Itcctonj,  Drayton-BvancltuDip,  Tring. 


OBITUARY. 


G.  J.  JoAD. — Many  allusions  in  our  pages  have 
called  attention  to  the  rich  collections  of  most 
interesting  plants  in  tliis  gentleman's  garden  at 
Wimbledon,  and  it  is  with  extreme  regret  we  have 
to  announce  his  decease,  which  took  place  on  the 
21th  ult.  This  is  a  great  loss  to  gardening,  and 
especially  to  the  flower  department  of  it,  as  he 
had  a  correct  judgment  of  the  garden  value  of 
new  plants,  and  did  not  merel}-  collect  for  the 
sake  of  collecting.  He  had  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  plants,  and  we  have  not  seen  an 
amateur's  collection  in  which  the  plants  were  so 
correctly  named.  We  might  say  more,  that  many 
botanical  gardens  do  not  show  so  niucli  care  in 
this  important  respect.  His  loss  at  an  early  age  is 
a  decided  loss  to  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at 
heart. 


Early  Flowering  'Vetch.— .V<s.  Dimcll.~Vru\>a\>\y 
Orol)US  vcruus. 

Gum.— Of  what  is  the  gum  composed  wfiic-li  is  useil  on 
liostiise  stamps?— H.  H.  B.,  St.  Paul's  Craii. 

Garden  Appointments.— Penuit  me  to  correct  an 
en-iir  ivlatiij!;  to  '■  Canleniuii  Appointments"  (p.  432) 
Instead  of  Mr.  fUL-laicv  liciiig  appointed  to  Eilen  Hall 
Gardens  it  sliuuld  liavc  tieen  Mr.  Jesse  Busby,  late  foreman 
at  Blcnlicini.- Wjl.  fitu.Mi'. 

Names  of  fruits.— ./.  .V.-l,  BeeBng ;  2,  Glory  ;3,  Cox's 
OI■an^'t•  Pippin  ;  4,  Ribston  ;  .i.  Court  of  Wick. 

Names  of  plants.— J/«c—BUtum  eapitatum. J. 

IS.  P.— Miltonia  speitaWIis. Pirth.—l,  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  name  ;  send  when  flic  frond.s  have  spores  on  tlie 
margins ;  2,  Pellxa  ornifhopus :  3  and  4,  Gj-nmogramma 
friangnlaris. J.  C.  7".- Salvia  iuvolucrata. 

Books.— 7".  ..A'.-Orcliid  Grower's  JXanual,  B.  S.  Williams, 
Victoria  Nureery,  I'ppcr  Holloway,  X. 


COMMUXICATIOXS  RECEIVED. 
E.  C.-^I.  S.— .S.  S.— .Snljscriber— W.  0.— A.  P.  H.— W.  T. 
— G.  W.  T.-P.  B.  B.— T.— L.  K.— M.  L.-J.  V.  J.— W.  E. 
G.— A.  P.-J.  D.— R.  D.-.T.  W.— \V.  G.  S.-.I.  G.— C.  D.— 
B.-T.  B.-E.  G.— C— W.  B.  W.-J.  S.  W.-.I.  B.  P.— O.  H. 
1!.-II.  -M.-C.  S.  F.-A.  D.-T.  H.  A.  II.— A.  M.  P.— T.  B. 
-W.  G  — C.  G.— W.  J.  M.— II.  N.— B.— ,1.  n.—V.  D  K.— 
.1.  M.  I  — H.  H.  C.-G.  ,S.  S.-A.  I.-G.  I.-J.  A-  F.  S.— E. 
H.&H  B— C.  M.  O— P.  X.  F.— J.  S.— E.  J.— R.  M.  G.— 
S.  B.  P.  T.— N.  P.  &  B.  Co.— C.  A.  P.— S.— H.  H.  C— Mac 
—.1.  M.— J.  E.  W.— J.  I).— M.  K.  .Soc— J.  S.  it  Sons.— C.  J 
B.— Subsciifjer.— Mrs.  D.-W.  B.  S.— F.  F.— J.  C.  T.— T.  >\ 
—A,  P.  H.-J.  C.  B. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Wliieh  does  mend  Natme  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  AKT  itself  is  miVKE."— Shakespeare. 


GARDEN    THOUGHTS. 


The  chill  winds  of  autumn  wail  mournfully 
here, 

The  leaves  round  me  falling  are  faded  and  sere, 

Hut  cold  though  thewind  blows  and  threatening 
the  storm, 

My  heartfuU  of  foudnessbeatskindlyand  warm. 
Yes,  the  gardener's  heart  is  waterproof  against 
all  the  sullen  rains  that  fall,  and  were  he  lo- 
cated in  that  royal  garden  at  Potsdam,  which 
Carlvle  described  as  "the  finest  fog  preserve  in 
Europe,"  he  would  have  a  sunshine  of  his  own. 
If  the  surroundings  of  the  present  be  dreary,  be 
rejoices  in  the  brightness  of  the  past  ;  if  the 
Pleasures  of  memory  are  marred  by  disappoint- 
ments, he  betakes  himself  to  the  pleasures  of 
hope.  But  the  surroundings  of  the  present  never 
are  dreary  in  these  days  of  abundant  glass,  and 
though  Boreas  growls  at  him  and  pelts  him  with 
hailstones,  and  Jack  Frost  bites  him,  nose  and 
toes,  in  the  open,  there  is  a  snug  boudoir  in 
which  Flora  smiles  her  welcome,  and,  like 
phyllis,  "  never  fails  to  please." 

Exempli  gratia  (as  we  used  to  write  in  those 
wretched  Latin  themes  at  school),  I  was  in 
Kent  not  many  days  ago,  and  visited  the  nur- 
series at  Swanley.  There  was  little  externally 
to  attract — beds  and  frames  full  of  healthy  little 
scions,  theb.abies  of  the  nursery,  not  long  weaned 
from  the  maternal  plant,  but  no  brightness  of 
bloom,  and  the  glasshouses  (there  must  be  nigh 
upon  a  score  of  them,  each  100  ft.  in  length) 
looking  white  and  cold  on  that  dull,  cloudy  day. 
If  this  is  "  The  Home  of  the  Flowers,"  I  thought, 
as  it  had  been  publicly  declared  to  be,  the  in- 
mates, like  Irish  landlords,  and  to  speak  viore 
Hibemico,  Txiust  now  be  absentees.  ButMr.  Can- 
nell  met  me  with  a  smiling  face,  and  with  »one 
of  those  apologies  which  are  not  unfrequent  in 
the  horticultural  world — "  You  have  just  come 
at  the  very  worst  time  of  all ;  we  were  mag- 
nificent, grand,  glorious,  ten  days  ago.  Mr.  Van 
Thol's  agent  happened  to  call,  and  said  there 
was  nothing  like  it  in  England  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent; but  now  all  is  a  blank."  No ;  he  led  me 
with  a  quiet  confidence  to  one  of  the  long  houses 
aforesaid,  and  I  should  have  started,  were  it  not 
that  seventeen  stone  takes  a  deal  of  starting, 
to  see,  .as  he  opened  the  door,  the  stages  on 
either  side  the  central  path  covered  every  jnch 
of  them  from  end  to  end  with  a  glowing  display 
of  Pelargoniums,  double  and  single,  white,  pink, 
rose  and  rosy-purple,  red  and  orange-red,  scarlet 
and  crimson,  which  came  upon  me  with  such  a 
sudden,  vivid  beauty,  that  I  could  scarce  believe 
my  eyes. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  surprise  ;  two  other  of 
these  spacious  structures — they  are  all  heated  on 
a  system  which  seems  to  succeed  admirably,  one 
of  the  pipes  traversing  each  side  of  the  houses 
midway  between  the  stage  and  the  top  of  the 
side  lights,  and  the  other  laid  just  above  the 
floor — were  filled  with  Primulas,  charming  as  the 
Geraniums,  though  not  so  varied  in  their  colours, 
these  being  white,  pink,  mauve,  and  carmine,  the 
prettiest  of  all  (except  in  its  appellation)  being 
the  Swanley  Red.  Moreover,  there  was  a  large 
and  brilliant  collection  of  Begonias,  pale  yellow, 
deep  rich  gold,  and  flaming  red,  and  among 
them  the  largest,  loveliest  specimen  which  I 
have  as  yet  seen  of  this  most  interesting  class,  a 


blush,  double  flower,  like  an  Oleander,  raised  by 
Mons.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy. 

Just  glancing  at  a  gay  assortment  of  Coleus 
(a  very  useful  help  to  cheer  the  ungenial  days 
of  winter  if  properly  cared  for  and  kept 
warm  in  small  pots),  I  must  take  leave  of  Swan- 
ley, to  prove,  on  my  arrival  at  home,  that  every 
gardener,  if  he  has  only  a  "  bit  o'  glass  "  instead 
of  acres,  may  make  his  art  "  a  joy  for  ever"; 
and  though  liis  employment  be  on  a  smaller 
scale,  it  will  be  quite  large  enough  to  exercise 
all  his  appreciative  power  quite  large  eruough  to 
fill  his  heart. 

I  raise  one  of  the  lights  of  a  frame  in  front  of 
my  tiny  greenhouse,  which  is  thickly  covered 
with  snow,  though  this  is  but  the  first  day  of 
November,  and  underneath  the  Violet,  Marie 
Louise,  just  begins  its  sweet  abundant  bloom.  In 
a  compartment  adjoining,  the  Mignonette  of 
Miles  (not  Frank,  though  worthy  of  the  button- 
hole of  that  young  King  of  Spades)  fills  large 
pots  with  its  fragrant  bushes,"each  grown  from 
a  single  seed  ;  and  all  through  the  winter  these 
two  thurifers  will  send  out  their  incense  in  my 

home. 

* 

Pass  on  to  the  wee  conservatory.  How  they 
glow,  those  Geraniums,  which  remind  me  of  him 
who  raised  them,  my  cheery,  clever  old  friend, 
Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  with  whom  I  must  have 
"  judged "  some  miles  of  garden  produce,  from 
Orchids  to  Onions,  Dipladenias  to  Rhubarb,  and 
whom  I  so  often  miss  and  mourn  !  And  how 
they  contrast  with  the  bright  yellow  Chrysan- 
themums at  their  side,  and  the  white  Primroses 
at  their  feet,  just  as  those  persevering  Begonias, 
which  seem  never  to  know  when  it  is  time  to 
cease  flowering,  as  Napoleon  said  of  our  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  that  they  never  knew  when  to  cease 
firing,  never  knew  when  they  were  beaten, 
gain  additional  beauty  from  their  dark  green 
foliage  and  from  those  blue  flowers  of  Salvia 
Pitcheri,  and  from  the  white  Abutilons,  which  1 
see  beyond  them.  And  "tell  me,  shepherds,  have 
you  seen"  all  the  summer  through  brighter, 
happier  flow-ers  in  all  Queen  Flora's  Court  than 
the  Libonias  in  their  gay  suits  of  green,  and 
red,  and  gold  ? 


with  their  long,  well-ripened  shoots,  resting 
awhile,  these  sleeping  beauties,  until  we  shall 
gently  wake  them  early  in  the  year  to  receive 
our  homage  and  nuake  glad  our  homes. 

S.  R.  H. 


In  the  stove,  the  last  flowers  of  Bougainvillea 
glabra  and  the  first  of  Sparmannia  africana  and 
Eupatorium,  blooming  among  thePalms,  remind 
one  of  sunny  France  and  Italy  ;  and  where  shall 
eye  find  prettier  sight  than  these  lovely  little 
trees  of  Epiphyllum,  suggestive  of  a  fairy  forest, 
and  laden  withtheir pendent  rosy-purple  flowers:' 
Pale  and  graceful  as  a  bride,  the  Eucharis  bends, 
as  before  the  altar.  The  Allamanda,  blooming 
half  the  year,  is  still  full  of  golden  glory.  The 
scarlet  Tropaeolums  seem  all  afire  amid  the 
Alocasias  and  C!rotons,  and  the  first  Bouvardias, 
white  and  red,  open  their  plump  buds  side 
by  side —  the  last,  Ilogarthi,  sent  to  me 
by  worthy  John  Standish  many  years  ago 
when  he  first  brought  it  before  the  public. 

Then  what  a  promise  waits  behind !  The  Roman 
Hyacinths,  the  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  the  first 
Tulips  have  begun  their  growth.  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Rhododendrons  (all  honour  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  for  these  lovely  hybrids)  are  well  set 
with  buds,  and  of  the  family  first  named,  the 
Azalea  Graf  \'an  Meran,  narcissiflora,  "\'an 
Houttei,  and  mollis  are  prepared  for  forcing. 
Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Deutzias,  Spira?as,  all 
to  follow.  Erect  buds  rising  from  the  Amaryllis, 
Imantophyllum,  and  Vallota.  Who  would  not 
be  a  gardener  !  All  this  to  be  succeeded  by  some- 
tluLg  yet  more  loveable  and  sweet,  for  have  we 
not  just  removed  our  pot  Rose  trees  from  the 
ashes  in  which  they  have  been  plunged  during 
the  summer,  and  are  they  not  safely  housed 


AMERICAN   WOODS. 

Mr.  Alfred  Tarsons,  engravings  from  whose 
drawings  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den, and  who  illustrated  the  "  Wild  Garden,"  is 
now  visiting  America,  and  the  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  private  letter  from  him  from  New 
York,  under  date  October  25,  of  which  we  hope  he 
will  pardon  the  publication  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  like  to  know  how  some  of  our  garden  favour- 
ites look  in  their  native  land  in  autumn ; — 

"  Since  I  got  here  I  have  been  mostly  in  the 
country  doing  sketches.  Among  the  places  I  Iiave 
been  to  is  Mr.  Par.son3',  at  Flushing,  where  I  am 
doing  some  black  and  white  drawings  to  illustrate 
another  article  by  him  in  Harper's  Magazine. 
He  is  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  man,  and 
has  a  fine  collection  of  trees.  He  says  that  horti- 
culture is  not  generally  as  far  advanced  here  as 
it  is  with  us.  The  season  has  been  so  hot  and  dry 
that  all  the  plants  are  burnt  up,  and  therefore  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  judge  the  country,  but  as  yet  I 
have  not  seen  any  garden  that  shows  even  an 
attempt  at  growing  flowers.  The  farms  and  small 
houses  are  quite  bare  of  flower  garden,  and  their 
surroundings  seem  to  an  English  eye  very  thrift- 
less and  untidy. 

"  It  has  been  a  bad  year  for  all  fruits ;  the 
Apple  crop  is  poor,  they  say,  but  I  never  saw  so 
many  before.  I  have  just  come  from  a  farm  near 
Rye,  West  Chester  County,  where  I  have  been 
painting  an  orchard  with  packing  going  on, 
and  a  Corn-field  with  Pumpkins  lying  about.  The 
Apples  are  not  only  large,  but  so  fine  in  flavour ! 
The  fanner  there  speculates  in  Apples,  and  has 
already  700  barrels  stowed  away  in  cellars  to 
send  to  England  in  the  spring;  mostly  Russets. 
"  I  walked  through  some  woods  on  Sunday 
morning  full  of  Kalmia  bushes,  10  ft.  high; 
under  them  were  growing  Ferns,  a  Polypody 
fertile  only  .at  the  top  of  the  frond,  and  patches 
of  Adiantum  pedatum,  withering,  but  still  lovely, 
making  wreaths  round  the  granite  boulders, 
which  were  partly  covered  with  Moss,  and  laced. 
with  the  delicate  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  Partridge 
Berry.  All  the  flowers  are  gone,  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  stalks  and  seed  vessels  about,  many 
of  them  quite  unlmown  to  me.  They  excite  my 
curiosity  very  much. 

"  There  is  a  shrub  in  blossom  now  with  leaf  and 
stem  very  like  an  Elm,but 
with  tufts  of  blossoms  all 
up  the  shoots,   somewhat 
of  this  shape,  a  pale  green- 
ish-yellow, with  very  deli- 
cate scent.*  The  Euonymus 
is  very  gay,  and  a  shrub 
with  n.arrow   leaves    and 
brilliant    scarlet     berries 
up  the  stem— something  of   the  berry-bearing 
Alder  kind,  I  should  think.  The  trees  are  very 
small  as  a  rule,  but  I  came  upon  a  Tulip  tree  by 
Rye  Lake,  the  stem  of  which  was  10  ft.  round 
at  the  height  of  my  arms,  and  went  up  perfectly 
straight  without  a  branch  for  at  least  40  ft.  The 
whole  tree  must  have  been  over  100  ft.  high.  I 
have  wished  many  times  since  I  came  here  that 
I  had  you  with  me  to  tell  me  all  about  the  pl.ants. 
There  are  few  things  in  this  world  more  gor- 
geous than  an  undergrowth  of  Sumach  with  the 
sun  shining  through   it— the   different   scarlets 
and  oranges  of  the  leaves  and  the  dark  crimson 
seeds  make  a  combination  that  I    shall  never 
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forget.  How  fine,  too,  the  Smilax  is  !  the  leaves 
turn  all  sorts  of  piy  colours  above,  sometimes 
spotted  and  mottled  in  the  quaintest  ways,  and 
delicate  purplish-grey  below.  The  way  they 
are  put  on  the  stem,  too,  is  a  delight  to"  me.  1 
have  not  been  up  the  Hudson  yet.  We  talked  of 
going  to-day,  but  have  been  obliged  to  put  it  off 
for  a  week.  I  shall  certainly  try  to  see  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's place,  and  shall  look' up  Falconer  when  I 
go  to  Boston.  The  Hudson  will  not  be  in  its 
glory  this  year,  so  many  of  the  trees  are  simply 
burned  and  shrivelled  up  that  the  colour  will  not 
be  as  bright  as  usual.  The  Oaks  are  gettino-  a 
splendid  deep  red.  To-morrow  I  am  going"  to 
Long  Island  with  the  annual  excursion  of^the 
Tile  Club,  a  small  and  select  society  of  artists, 
who  have  a  week  out  together  every  year.  We 
are  going  partly  to  sketch  and  partly  to  eat 
oysters  from  their  native  beds.  A  clam  bake  is 
also  included  in  the  programme.  I  think  1  shall 
have  to  .spend  the  spring  here,  and  see  all  these 
things  growing  and  coming  into  blossom." 

Alfred  Parsons. 


WASTE  OF  FORCE  IN  HEATITs^G. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Cr.ARKE  does  good  service  in  calling 
attention  (p.  -ir^rj)  to  the  waste  of  force  iu  heat- 
ing horticultural  buildings.  This  in  many  cases 
is  serious,  but  in  others  it  is  more  imaginary 
than  real.  If  half  the  hot-water  pipes  are  to 
be  constantly  in  use,  there  would  be  no  saving 
in  having  two  boilers,  because  the  first  cost  of  two 
boilers  would  be  more  than  that  of  a  single 
large  one,  and  there  would  be  more  fuel  burnt 
under  them.  One  lire  with  1|  cwt.  of  fuel  will 
give  as  much  heat  as  two  separate  fires  with 
1  cwt.  each,  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  in 
having  a  greater  mass  of  brickwork  and  flues  in 
the  latter  case.  A  2000  ft.  power  boiler  will  not 
consume  .50  per  cent,  more  fuel  than  a  1000  ft. 
one  does,  or,  put  in  another  form,  two  boilers 
(costing,  say  £40)  burn  1  ton  a  month  each  for 
10  and  5  months  respectively,  making  1.5  tons 
for  the  whole  time,  while  one  boiler  of  double 
the  power  (costing  £.32  only)  consumes  less  than 
14  tons  in  the  same  period — that  is,  o  months 
full  force  at  U  tons,  and  5  months  at  li  tons 
only,  for  half  the  piping — besides  saving  of 
gardener's  time  in  stoking^  &c.  If,  however,  a 
3000  ft.  boiler  has  to  heat  only  .500  ft.  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  case  is  different,  for 
this  large  boiler  will  contain  nearly  half  as 
much  water  as  the  smaller  quantity  of  piping  to 
be  heated,  the  total  being  equivalent  to  700  ft. 
of  pipe  ;  whereas  a  .500  ft.  boiler  will  hold  water 
equal  to  40  ft.  of  pipe  only  as  a  rule;  and  again, 
the  same  quantity  of  fuel  required  for  a  small 
boiler  if  spread  o\-er  the  greater  area  of  firebars 
in  a  large  boiler  will  burn  away  and  waste 
rapidly  without  heating  the  water  properly.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  question  for  the  proprietor 
to  consider  whether  he  shall  try  to  save  hv 
spending  more  money  on  two  boilers,  and  giving 
his  gardener  more  trouble  with  two  fires,  or  by 
burning  the  larger  quantity  of  fuel.  I  have  ju,s't 
seen  a  place  where  tliere  is  a  boiler  equal  to 
heating  (iOOO  ft.  of  pipe,  but  only  4.500  ft.  are 
attached  to  it — a  great  waste,  it  would  appear, 
but  there  the  fuel  costs  nothing,  except  for 
fetching,  and  there  is  really  little  more  burnt 
than  if  a  smaller  sized  boiler  was  used,  because 
during  the  severest  weather  there  is  no  strain.  I 
may  remark  that  in  nearly  all  cases  it  would 
benefit  the  horticultural  builder  to  put  in  four 
boilers  rather  than  one  large  one,  and  not,  as  Mr. 
Clarke  hints,  the  reverse.  It  is  po.ssible  to  produce 
an  arrangement  of  boiler  and  fire  bars  t  liat  will  not 
require  more  fuel  to  be  burnt  with  half  thepipes 
working  than  there  would  be  with  a  smaller 
boiler;  in  fact,  to  adapt  the  .same  boiler  to  work 
either  1200  ft.  or  3000  ft.  economically  and  effi- 


ciently, and  very  much  in  this  way  can  be  done 
with  almost  any  boiler  by  careful  and  proper 
stoking.  The  greate.st  waste  of  force  is  in  boilers 
like  the  common  saddle  and  tubulars,  in  which 
the  brickwork  absorbs  .'!0  per  cent,  of  the  heat 
given  off.  Another  great  waste  is  often  to  be 
found  in  the  faulty  arrangement  of  pipes,  and 
particularly  of  the  mains  from  the  boiler.  I  have 
seen  a  4-ft.  saddle  heating  800  ft.  of  pipe  with 
difficulty,  and  the  same  size  elsewhere  easily 
heating  1100  ft.  Again,  an  improved  saddle,  put 
in  faultily,  was  condemned  after  one  season,  but 
was  re-set,  and  then  it  did  its  work  perfectly.  It 
is  therefore  not  tlie  one  or  the  doubled  boiler, 
nor  the  sort  nor  form  only,  that  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  question  of  how  to  save  force  in 
heating.  B.  W.  Warhurst. 


TOP-DRESSING    WITH  LEAF  SOIL. 

In  various  choice  borders  in  the  College  Botanic 
Gardens,  Dublin,  containing  rare  and  good  alpine 
and  hardy  plants  or  bulbs,  the  process  of 
dressing  them  for  the  winter  is  now  being  car- 
ried on  and  is  very  instructive.  They  are  not  dug ; 
they  are  cleaned;  and  between  the  lines  of 
young  plants  and  the  tufts  of  old  ones  a  top- 
dressing  of  about  1  in.  in  depth  of  half  decom- 
posed leaf-mould  and  similar  soil  is  phxced.  If 
small  evergreens,  it  is  "  fingered  "  in  amongst 
them  pretty  thickly,  and  the  next  rain  washes 
it  from  the  foliage,  but  leaves  it  round  the  necks 
of  the  plants  to  protect  them  from  the  winter. 
Then  in  the  spring  as  the  young  unmutilated 
roots  begin  to  be  more  active  they  find  a 
new  bed  into  which  they  can  ramble.  The 
plan  is  e.xcellent  in  various  ways — in  renewing 
the  food  of  the  plants  without  injury  to  them, 
in  preventing  evaporation,  wliich  is  sometimes 
excessive  in  early  spring  days,  and  in  finishing 
off  the  border  in  trim  fashion  for  the  winter  : 
the  only  trouble  is  to  secure  a  quantity  of  such 
soil,  wliich  may  easily  be  done  by  savingallfallen 
leaves,  by  letting  them  gradually  decomnose  in 
a  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  by  adding 
sifted  potting-shed  refuse,  ashes,  and  similar 
materials  to  them.  This  is  done  in  the  case  in 
que.stion,  and  an  excellent  plan  it  is.  A  large 
heap  should  be  prepared,  and  the'  preparation 
and  sifting  of  it  will  afford  work  to  the  men 
at  odd  times.  It  is  one  way,  and  a  good  one,  of 
getting  over  the  mutilation  and  destruction  of 
plants  through  digging  in  winter.  A  little  cre- 
mating of  the  weedy  portion  of  such  garden 
refu.se  would  prevent  the  danger  from  weed 
seeds  and  improve  the  compost. 


CROCI  AND  M08SV  SAXIFRAGES. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  tlie  only  really  fresh 
and  delicate  flowers  in  the  open  air,  the  only 
flowers  tliat  have  a  look  of  youth  and  spring  about 
them,  .are  the  autumn  Crocuses.  In  this  respect  in 
the  late  autumn  they  surpass  tlie  Meadow  Saffrons 
(Colchicums),  which||seem  to  be  more  beautiful 
early.  l!ut  whatever  these  lovely  Crocuses,  which 
Jlr.  .Alaw  is  now  studying  to  such  advantage  for 
us  all,  may  be  at  present,  we  shall  not  fully  see 
their  beautiful  effects  in  the  October  and  Novem- 
ber (liys  until  we  arrange  them  a  little  better. 
Tliey  should  spring  from  short  turf.  Mess,  or  some 
small  green  plant.  A  very  good  suggestion  of  Mr. 
liuibidge's  is  that  these" and  other  Croci  should 
be  dotted  through  flakes  and  carpets  of  tlie  pretty 
mossy  Saxifrages,  which  at  this  time  of  the  yeaV 
take  on  their  softest,  fairest  tone  of  green.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  see  when  everything  else  is  de- 
caying these  assuming  that  verdure  wliich  only 
belongs  to  them  and  young  Grass.  There  are  dif- 
ferent tones  of  green  .among  them,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  select  a  good  one;  the  common  liritish 
kind  is  very  good  in  this  respect,  but  where  a 
number  of  kinds  are  grown,  which  often  happens 
in  interesting  collections  of  plants,  it  would  be 


easy  to  select  one  or  two  dwarf  good  green  kinds. 
They  are  always  quickly  increased,  and  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  have  carpets  as  small  tufts  of  them. 
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I'EllPKTUAL  CAUN.VnuXS  FROM  KKED. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Continental 
strains  of  these  favourite  flowers  is  their  free 
blooming  disposition,  and  their  unusual  strength 
and  vigorous  growth,  thus  enabling  the  plants  to 
attain  a  large  size  in  comparatively  little  time, 
and  to  produce  flowers  proportionate  in  quantity. 
Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  pots  in  February 
or  March,  and  kept  in  a  little  warmth  until  large 
enough  to  prick  oft  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  then 
planted  out  in  well  prepared  soil,  will  attain  a 
size  by  autumn  such  as  to  out-distance  others  of 
the  Carnation  family  raised  from  layers  or  cut- 
tings. Even  the  freest  growers  amongst  the  Clove 
varieties  can  scarcely  equal  them  in  this  respect. 
The  close-growing,  compact,  tufted  habit  which 
they  possess  is  another  advantage,  for  with  it 
there  is  necessarily  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
flower-stems  formed.  The  best  strains  of  seed  will 
produce  near  upon,  if  not  quite,  ninety  per  cent. 
of  double  flowers.  It  is  much  the  best  way  to 
plant  them  out  in  the  open  ^ground,  as  atten- 
tion in  watering  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
A  good  many  of  the  plants  so  managed  in  the 
south  of  the  kingdom  will  flower  before  the 
autumn  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  stop  growth, 
previous  to  which  they  should  be  lifted  and  potted, 
or  else  treated  as  the  Americans  manage  them,  i.e., 
replanted  as  close  as  they  will  bear  in  beds  in 
narrow  houses,  elevated  well  up  the  glass,  where, 
with  a  little  fire-heat,  they  will  keep  on  blooming 
all  the  winter.  The  first  opening  of  the  flowers,  too, 
is  an  interesting  process,  for  they  afford  endless 
variety  in  colour,  shade,  and  general  character, 
and  there  is  the  chance,  even  if  remote,  of  some- 
thing turning  up  that  will  prove  superior  toothers 
already  in  cultivation.  A  matter  of  the  first  import- 
ance is  to  obtain  seed  that  can  be  depended  on  to 
produce  flowers  possessing  average  quality.  Those 
who  do  not  care  for  the  uncertainty  of  seedling 
raising,  and  that  require  flowers  of  these  perpetual 
Carnations  through  the  autumn  and  winter  up  to 
the  time  when  the  ordinary  early  spring-struck 
plants  will  be  in  bloom,  will  find  no  difficulty  if, 
when  the  plants  that  flowered  in  pots  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  have  done  blooming,  they  are 
planted  out  similarly  to  the  seedlings,  liy  the 
beginning  of  October  they  will  mostly  be  well 
furnished  with  flower-stems  and  advancing  buds, 
and  if  taken  up  and  potted  they  will,  by  being 
kept  sliglitly  warm,  yield  a  plentiful  crop  of 
flowers  at  a  time  when  they  ate  scarce  and  most 
acceptable.  T.  1!. 


WIKTER-FLO'WERING  BULBOUS  PLANTS. 
Of  the  many  plants  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  none  are  more  serviceable  than  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  and  Snowdrops, 
which  take  first  rank  among  bulbs  as  regards 
value  for  general  decorative  purposes,  as  with 
them  greenhouses  and  gardens  may  be  made  gay 
at  a  season  when  there  is  little  else  to  cheer,  for 
by  potting  or  planting  early  some  or  other  may 
be  had  in  bloom  soon  after  Christmas,  and  by  a 
little  management  a  succession  kept  up  till  late 
in  spring.  Those  which  may  be  got  in  first  are 
the  Itoman  Hyacinths,  which  are  naturally  early, 
and,  being  small,  many  bulbs  may  be  grown 
in  a  limited  space.  The  best  way  to  manage  these 
is  to  pot  eight  or  ten  together  in  a  fi-in.  pot,  or 
more  in  large  deep  pans  if  the  flowers  are  only 
wanted  for  cuttina:,  a  purpose  for  which  they  are 
vcrv  useful,  a.s  being  white  and  not  so  closely  set  on 
the  spikes  as  the  other  kinds,  they  dress  well  in 
vases  or  work  up  beautifully  in  bouquets. 

The  Dutch  or  large  Hyacinths  are  best 
adapted  for  growing  in  glasses  or  pots  for  room 
decoration,  or  for  the  embellishment  of  green- 
houses, and  when  used  in  the  latter  way  they 
make  a  grand  display  by  having  three  together 
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instead  of  singly,  as  tliey  may  then  be  dropped  into 
vases  or  ornamental  boxes  in  windows  and  made 
to  produce  a  very  telling  effect.  In  potting  the 
bulbs,  they  should  be  placed  triangularly  close  to 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  which  need  not  be  larger 
than  6  in.  or  7  in.,  as  with  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
feeding  they  flower  just  as  well  as  they  would  if 
they  had  double  the  room.  A  good  mixture  for 
Hyacinths  is  two  parts  of  fibry  loam  to  one  of 
leaf-mould  and  manure  in  equal  proportions, 
whicl),  witli  a  little  sharp  sand  will  not  only  suit 
them,  but  the  Tulips,  .Narcissi,  &c.,  as  well.  The 
way  to  pot  bulbs  is  to  fill  the  pots  very  loosely 
with  soil,  and  then  gently  press  the  bulbs  in,  as 
by  so  doing  they  settle  in  their  places  better,  and 
the  potting  can  be  carried  out  more  expeditiously. 
To  save  watering  at  the  time  of  potting,  which  is 
verj'  objectionable,  as  being  likely  to  rot  the 
bulbs,  the  soil  should  be  just  moist,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  drying  the  pots  with  the  bulbs  should  be 
at  once  covered  with  coal  ashes.  Cocoa-nut  fibre, 
or  sand.  Sheltered  and  kept  from  the  light  and  air 
in  this  way,  they  gradually  form  roots,  and  after 
bomg  buried  for  about  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
they  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  uncovered, 
and  may  then  be  placed  in  any  cold  frame  or  pit 
to  be  drawn  from  as  required  for  forcing  or  al- 
lowed to  stand  to  come  into  bloom.  Narcissi, 
Tulips,  and  Snowdi'ops  may  be  treated  precisely 
in  the  same  way,  but  being  smaller,  many  more 
bulbs  may  be  potted  together. 

For  glasses,  single  Hyacinths  answer  best, 
as  they  open  their  blossoms  more  readily  than 
the  double  kinds  and  make  a  fine  show.  In  filling 
the  glasses,  clearsof  t  wateris  preferable  to  any  other, 
and  to  keep  it  sweet  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a 
small  piece  of  charcoal  in  each  glass,  which 
should  only  be  filled  full  enough  for  the  bulb  to 
be  just  clear  of  the  water,  for  if  the  bottom 
touches  it  is  apt  to  rot  the  base.  A  cool,  dark  cup- 
board is  the  most  suitable  place  till  the  bulbs  have 
made  plenty  of  root,  which  they  will  do  in  a  few 
weeks,  when  they  should  be  gradually'  inured  to 
the  light,  and  then  placed  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
window,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  they  come 
into  flower.  Ey  taking  care  of  bulbs  after  they 
have  done  blooming  they  may  be  made  to  do  good 
service  in  beds  and  borders,  as  planted  there  in 
spring  they  make  fresh  growth  and  every  year 
become  stronger.  What  injures  bulbs  so  much  is 
the  hurrying  off  of  the  leaves  before  they  ripen, 
which  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  foliage  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  a  necessary  aid  in  forming 
fresh  flowers,  which  in  all  bulbous  plants  are  made 
and  packed  up  in  embryo  the  year  before  they 
appear. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi  force 
readily,  but  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  do  not  like 
heat,  and  should  therefore  be  allowed  to  come  on 
naturally  in  a  cool  frame.  The  great  point  in  the 
management  of  them  all  is  to  see  that  they  do  not 
go  short  of  water,  and  to  keep  them  well  dosed 
with  liquid  manure,  but  in  no  case  should  this  be 
given  strong,  as  it  is  always  better  to  apply  it 
weak  and  often  than  to  run  any  risk  of  injuring 
the  roots.  For  planting  in  beds  and  borders, 
nurserymen  sell  bulbs  ^'ery  much  cheaper  than 
those  for  pots ;  the  point  is  to  get  them  in  early,  as 
they  lose  much  of  their  strength  by  lying  and 
drying.  As  Hyacinths  like  a  deep  rich  soil,  the  bods 
in  w-hich  they  are  to  be  grown  should  be  deeply 
dug  or  trenched,  and  have  some  thoroughly  rotten 
manure  and  sand  worked  in,  and  if  the  soil  is  at 
all  heavy,  some  leaf  mould  will  be  a  great  help  in 
keeping  it  open.  In  planting,  the  bulbs  should  be 
placed  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  apart  regularly  all  over 
the  bed,  and  be  covered  about  4  in.  deep.  To  make 
sure  of  keeping  the  bulbs  sound,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  sprinkle  a  little  sharp  sand  around  and  over 
them,  which  prevents  the  wet  earth  coming  in 
immediate  contact  with  them,  and  secures  free 
drainage.  J.  Sheppard. 


ing  shoots  at  intervals.  On  shoots  so  treated  1 
have  had  clusters  of  more  than  a  dozen  flowers 
so  close  as  to  touch  each  other — i!,  4,  and  o  at  a 
joint,  all  together.  At  the  present  time  I  have  a 
cluster  of  Hi  in  the  space  of  10  in.,  and  a  number 
of  other  clusters  of  5,  9,  6,  7  each  within  a  space 
of  3  in.,  or  from  two  and  three  joints  in  succession. 
—  J.  S.  W. 

ANTHUKIUM  ANDREANUJI. 
When  this  was  first  shown  in  flower  at  South 
Kensington,  everyone  who  saw  it  felt  satisfied  that 
it  was  a  really  fine  and  distinct  new  plant,  equal 
if  not  superior  to  A.  Scherzerianum.  Since  then  a 
good  many  little  plants  have  bloomed  in  different 
places,  the  flowers  of  which  in  most  cases  have 
been  small,  and  to  many  people  so  far  disappoint- 
ing that  the  first  impression  formed  has  not  been 
sustained.  It  should  be  remembered  that  weak 
examples  resulting  from  hard  forcing  and  frequent 
division  for  purposes  of  propagation  are  in  no 
condition  to  do  more  than  show  the  remarkably 
free  disposition  to  flower  which  the  plant  possesses. 
When  plants  of  it  have  had  a  chance  to  gain 
strength  and  size  the  flowers  will  be  propor- 
tionately large.  This  is  shown  by  examples  now 
in  bloom,  the  spathes  of  which  measure  .5^  in.  in 
length  by  4i  in.  in  width,  and  though  the  strongest 
crowns  are  producing  the  largest  flowers  there  will 
evidently  be  considerable  difference  in  the  forms  : 
yet  possibly  not  so  much  as  there  is  in  A.  Scher- 
zerianum. A.  Andreauum  already  shows  that  its 
form  of  growth  is  so  far  changed  by  cultivation 
that  it  does  not  assume  the  epiphytal  habit  which 
the  imported  stock  exliibited.  It  seems  to  flower 
from  every  leaf  that  is  produced,  the  blooms 
lasting  fresh  for  two  or  tbiee  months.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  will  form  one  of  the  brightest 
objects  in  our  hothouses  when  it  has  acquired  its 
maximum  size  and  vigour.  The  contrast  between 
the  glossy  scarlet  spathe  and  the  pure  wdiitc  yel- 
low tipped  spadix  is  singular!}'  striking,  whilst 
the  peculiar  corrugation  of  the  spathe  does  not 
exist  in  any  other  flower  in  cultivation  with  wdiich 
I  am  acquainted.  A.  Z. 


Lapageria  alba. — I  can  easily  believe  what 
is  stated  regarding  the  floriferous  habit  of  this 
plant  at  Chiswick,  but  even  a  greater  quantity 
of  fiowxrs  can  be  produced  by  pinching  the  grow- 


VIOLETS  IN  FRAMES. 
Plants  placed  in  pits  in  August,  to  supply  bloom 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  should  now  be 
showing  abundance  of  flower.  If  all  the  runners 
were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  parent  plants  at 
the  time  of  transplanting,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  pits  or  frames  do  not  get  overcrowded  with 
foliage,  thereby  excluding  the  necessary  supply  of 
air  and  light,  for  tlie  development  of  fine  blooms. 
As  a  rule,  especially  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
winter,  the  strongest  runners  produce  equally  as 
much  bloom  as  the  parent  crowns.  These,  there- 
fore, should  be  allowed  to  remain,  but  remove  the 
weaker  ones,  which  are  more  inclined  to  run  to 
leaf  and  rob  the  flowering  ones  of  nourishment. 
The  soil  having  a  tendency  to  become  dry  in  mild 
weather,  give  the  plants  a  good  soaking  of  clear 
liquid  manure  in  preference  to  allowing  the  bed 
to  get  saturated,  by  removing  the  lights  and  ex- 
posing the  plants  to  heavy  rainfall.  The  struc- 
tures in  which  winter  Violets  are  usually  grown 
are  wooden  boxes  or  frames.  The  linings  around 
these  should  be  made  up  to  the  top  of  the  pit  or 
frame  with  non-fermenting  material.  This  arrests 
the  drying  influence  of  wind  and  prevents  frost 
from  getting  into  the  frame.  Cover  the  lights 
with  mats  or  dry  litter  when  sharp  frosts  are  pre- 
valent, as  the  plants  are  in  nowise  benefited  by 
having  their  foliage  frozen.  Admit  air  in  the 
daytime  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable  by 
tilting  the  lights  at  the  back.  This  in  winter  will 
be  ample  ventilation.  In  Southern  Europe,  where 
Violets  are  such  a  feature  during  the  dull  winter 
months,  they  are  rarely  subjected  to  more  than 
;>°  or  4"  of  frost,  and  this  only  for  a  few  weeks. 
In  that  climate  the  plants  are  not  only  more  flori- 
ferous, but  produce  larger  and  sweeter-scented 
flowers  than  those  usually  obtained  here.  Tet 
they  do  not  receive  the  attention  usually  bestowed 
on  them  in  this  country  in  the  shape  of  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water  and  manure.     There  they 


are  subjected  to  long  and  successive  droughts 
throughout  the  summer  months,  until  autumn 
arrives  with  its  genial  showers  and  refreshing 
night  dews.  Then  the  plump  and  well-matured 
little  crowns  burst  forth  into  growth,  and  pro- 
duce  flowers  in  abundance.  K.  G. 


NERINES. 

Showy  as  these  are,  it  is  but  seldom  we  meet 
with  them  in  a  .satisfactory  condition,  yet  they 
are  eminently  adapted  for  rendering  our  glass 
houses  gay  at  a  time  wlien  the  bulk  of  summer  flow- 
ering plants  are  over.The  well  known  N.Fothergilli 
is  about  the  first  to  unfold  its  blossoms,  the 
vivid  crimson  hue  of  which  renders  them  very 
conspicuous.  Then  comes  the  orange-scarlet  N. 
corusca,  which  often  flowers  well  into  November. 
Besides  these  there  is  the  slender  N.  fiexuosa,  a 
very  free  flowering  kind,  the  blossoms  of  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  rosy  magenta  colour.  There  is 
also  a  large  variety  (major)  of  both  N.  Fother- 
gilli  and  corusca,  and  the  Guernsey  Lily  (N. 
sarniensis)  must  not  be  omitted. 

As  regards  culture,  after  they  have  done  flower- 
ing they  should  be  kept  moderately  moist  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature  until  spring,  as  they  grow 
freely  at  that  season,  and  as  soon  as  the  bedding 
plants  are  placed  outside  the  Nerines  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  best  place  is  the  foot 
of  a  hot  sunny  wall  or  some  such  situation,  where 
by  midsummer  the.v  will  have  got  thoroughly 
rijiened,  up  to  which  time  they  must  be  kept 
watered,  but  afterwards  more  sparingly.  Under 
this  treatment  they  will  commence  to  tlrrow  up 
flower-spikes  about  August,  and  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  bulbs  will  insure  plenty  of  bloom. 
■  Like  many  other  bulbs,  the  Nerines  dislike 
having  their  roots  disturbed,  and  never  flower  so 
well  as  when  in  a  mass  that  has  been  in  the  same 
pot  for  years.  If  it  is  necessary  to  lepot  them  it 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  flowering, 
and  the  soil  best  adapted  tor  them  is  good  loam 
mixed  with  a  little  well-decayed  cow  manure  and 
sand  sufficient  to  keep  it  open.  H.  P. 


Colouring  Dracaenas. — A  useful  aid  in  in- 
creasing the  colour  in  Dracaanas  is  crushed  bones 
in  the  compost  in  which  they  are  potted,  and  a 
few  larger  ones  used  instead  of  crocks  for  drainage. 
To  colour  Dracajnas  well,  it  is,  as  mentioned  in 
The  Garden  (p.  4.J2),  necessary  to  grow  them 
near  the  glass,  but  where  grown  side  by  side,  and 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  it  will  be 
found  that  where  bones  have  been  employed  the 
plants  are  better  coloured  than  where  they  are 
not  so  treated. — H.  1^. 

Fuchsia  Edelweiss.  —  Messrs.  Hender, 
Plymouth,  send  us  flowers  of  a  new  seedling 
Fuchsia  they  intend  to  put  into  commerce  in  the 
spring.  The  flowers  are  unusually  large,  the  co- 
rolla white  and  very  double,  and  with  bright  red 
sepals.  They  thus  speak  of  it :  "  We  have  grown 
it  beside  the  best  double  whites  in  cultivation, 
including  Grand  Duchess,  Miss  Lucy  Finnis, 
Snowcloud,  &c.,  and  find  it  surpasses  them  all 
both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  bloom,  while 
the  habit  is  splendid,  bearing  four  to  six  flowers 
at  a  joint.  The  flowers  now  sent  are  rather  below 
the  average  size.' 

Pyramidal  Celosias.— The  most  elegant  of 
all  the  pyramidal  Celosias  is  a  variety  that  Mr. 
Crump  has  grown  for  some  time  at  Blenheim,  and 
which  I  have  seen  during  the  past  autumn  in 
beautiful  form  at  Heckfield  and  Maiden  Erleigh. 
The  strain  is  remarkably  true  ;  each  plant  is  of  a 
handsome  pyramidal  form,  the  branches  project- 
ing from  the  stem  at  right  angles,  and  not  coming 
up  in  a  bunch,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  plants 
raised  from  Continental  seed.  The  plumes  or  heads 
of  bloom  are  all  of  a  deep  magenta-crimson  hue, 
and  spear  shaped  or  pointed.  Ihi  heads  endure 
well,  keeping  bright  and  fresh  for  four  months  at 
least.  I  might  say  that  the  Celosia  would  prove  a 
charming  plant  to  furnish  cut  material,  but  it 
would  be  a  sad  thing  to  mutilate  such  elegant 
inflorescence  and  thus  spoil  the  plants.  It  is  un- 
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fortunate  that  it  seels  very  sparsely  :  inileoil  those 
who  grow  it  find  it  difticult  to'  get  sullieient 
seed  for  their  own  sowing.  For  tliis  reason  it  can 
never  become  abundant,— A.  I>. 

Chrysanthemums  from  seed.— In  an- 
swer to  a  question  (p.  4.56)  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  allow  me  to  say  that  Chrysanthemums  are 
very  easily  raised  from  seed,  provided  it  is  properly 
ripened,  which  in  our  dull  climate  I  have  never 
known  it  to  be.  C'hry.santhemum  seed  grown  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  North  Africa  is,  however, 
readily  obtained  from  any  of  our  leading  seeds- 
men. It  should  be  sown  early  in  February  in  a 
gentle  heat,  in  which  it  will  soon  germinate  ;  when 
tlie  young  plants  are  up  and  tit  to  handle  they 
should  be  pricked  oft,  and  may  tlien  be  treated  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  plants  raised  from  cut- 
tings. If  they  pu.'ih  up  a  mass  of  weak  shoots  thev 
must  be  removed  in  order  that  the  energies  of  the 
plant  may  be  concentrated  in  the  main  stem,  or  it 
will  be  impo.ssible  to  form  any  correct  opinion  of 
the  flowers  as  they  open.  Apart,  howe\er,  from  the 
interest  attached  to  raising  and  flowering  seed- 
lings, it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  To  grow 
Cliry.santhemumsin  that  way,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
flowers  are  but  poor  and  semi-double.  It  was,  I 
believe,  the  practice  of  Mr.  John  Salter,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our  best  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums,  to  grow  his  plants  for  seed  at 
Algiers,  where  they  ripened  seed  perfectly,  but 
vast  numbers  were  grown  compared  with  what 
were  selected  as  being  worthy  of  cultivation.— 
H.  P. 

Single  Dahlias  under  glass.— Some 
weeks  ago  one  of  your  correspondents  tlionght  we 
had  coddled  our  single  Dahlias  by  keeping  them 
in  pots,  but  I  w^as  hardly  of  his  opinion  tlien  and 
I  am  less  so  now.  Outside  Dahlias  have  all 
vanished  weeks  since,  and  had  all  our  single 
varieties  been  in  the  open  the  supply  of  flowers 
we  like  so  well  would  not  have  extended  to  No- 
vember, but  at  the  jiresent  time  we  are  cutting 
fine  blooms  almost  daily  from  our  pot  plants  in  a 
ymery,  and  next  year  we  will  grow  more  of  them 
m  that  way  to  come  in  about  this  time.  The  suc- 
c  ;ssion  of  bloom  which  we  have  had  from  them 
would  compare  favourably  with  that  produced  by 
any  other  i^lant. -Cambrian. 

Solanum  jasminoides.  —  Among.st  the 
many  good  old  j.lants  tliat  are  daily  passed  by 
unheeded  may  be  mentioned  this  fine  old  climber 
Planted  out  as  it  is  hero  in  a  bed  of  good  ricli 
loam^  and  allowed  plenty  of  head  room,  it  may  be 
had  in  flower  quite  six  months  at  a  time,  and  bv 
pinching  it  can  be  had  in  flower  at  Christmas 
when  its  lovely  white  blooms  will  be  found  in- 
valuable in  a  cut  state,  beinp  light  and  elegant 
in  appearance.— H.  Carter,  Doirnhill,  Co.  Dcrry. 

Trichinium  Manglesi  in  peat.— If  "  J.  c. 
F.  (p.  4.i6)  will  plant  this  in  peat  and  broken 
crocks,  about  equal  parts,  I  think  he  will  succeed 
I  have  a  plant  at  this  moment  bearing  nine  heads 
of  bloom,  which  have  been  open  since  June,  and 
which  look  as  fi-esh  as  ever,  except  the  earliest 
which  have  now  fallen.  The  plant  alwavs  looks 
shabby,  as  I  have  seen  it.  Keep  it  in  a  cool  house 
— A.  Rawsok. 
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Andrk's  antiiubium.— Of  tills  singular  and 
showy  plant  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Ashgrove,  I'onty- 
pool,  sends  probably  the  largest  bloom  yet  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  The  mea.surements  of  the 
spatho  are  Vy\  in.  in  "length  and  .0 1  in.  in  width. 
Large  as  this  one  is,  however,  Mr.  Fowler  ex- 
pects to  obtain  one  even  larger,  as  another  leaf 
has  appeared  on  the  plant  larger  than  that  from 
which  the  flower  sent  was  produced. 
* 

Orchids  from  ASHGno^■E. — From  Mr.  Fowler 

come  also  Lselia  elegans  and  its  white  Tariety, 
which  is  by  far  tlie  best,  tlie  sepals  being  pure 
white,  while  the  lip  is  of  the  richest  amethyst. 
Flowers  of  Oncidium  Rogers!  with  lips  well 
nigli  l'  in.  across  show  liow  finely  this  superb 
autumn  Orchid  is  grown  by  Mr.  Fowler,  a  re- 
mark also  applicable  to  the  blooms  of  Masde- 
vallia  Ilarryana,  which  are  of  the  richest  car- 
mine. 

* 

The  winter  daffodii.. — A  pleasant  reminder 
of  that  patriarch  of  our  hardy  plant  growers, 
the  Rev.  II.  T.  Ellacombe,  of  "Clyst  St.  George, 
in  the  shape  of  two  forms  of  Sternbergia  lutea. 
This  plant  bears  tlie  above  quaint  and  not  inapt 
English  name  in  Parkinson,  and  is  a  charming 
object  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  at  this  season. 
It  is  not  often  seen  grown  into  good  strong 
tuffs  strong  in  bloom,  especially  in  the  London 
district. 

Cattleya  GIGA.S.— From  Mr.  Fowler  comes 
also  a  couple  of  blooms  of  this  large  and  lovely 
Orchid  as  line  as  we  have  ever  seen  il,  and  repre- 
senting an  uncommonly  line  variety.  The  colour 
of  the  broad  shallow  lip  is  very  rich,  and  the 
broad  crisp-edged  sepals  are  of  a  fine  and  delicate 
mauve.  It  is  one  of  the  noljlest  of  Orchids. 


evergreens,  at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  the  Rho- 
dodendron tribe,  do  not  thrive,  for  nothing  would 
impart  so  depressing  an  aspect  to  garden  scenery 
as  the  drooping,  frozen  foliage  of  these  plants 
during  the  six  months  of  winter  weather,  a  winter 
without  asingleday'sgeneral  thaw. — Sylvestris.] 


SHORT  NOTES -INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Croton  Hawkeri.— In  a  good  collection  of  Orotons 
in  Messrs.  Kcr  &  Son's  nursery,  Aigl>urtti,  Liverpool,  tliis 
seeraea  distinct  and  wortliy  of  attention.  The  leaves  are 
nearly  wliite,  and  wlien  in  good  form  almost  transparent. 
It  furnishes  itself  well  with  branches,  also  a  great  deside- 
ratum.—J.  S.  T. 

Draceena  Lindeni.— Tliis,  when  better  known,  will 
be  a  desirable  acquisition.  The  leaves  are  bandeil  witli 
wliite  and  green  .ilternatel.v,  and  the  plant  has  a  gr.aceful 
drooping  liabit.  I  lately  saw  fine  plants  of  it  at  Messrs. 
Kei-  &  Son's  nursery,  .Mglnuth,  Liverpool.— J.  ,S.  T. 

Ttie  Lattice  plant.— We  liave  never  seen  better 
plants  of  tliis  than  are  now  in  the  Dublin  College  gardens. 
:Mr.  limbidge  attributes  his  success  in  part  to  keeping  tlic 
paus shaded. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 

RHODODENDRONS  IN  AUSTRIA. 
In  what  places  or  districts  in  Austria  do  Rhododendrons 
and  other  so-called  American  plants    Btaud   the  winter 
without  protection  ?    R  W. 

[Rhododendrons  are  seldom  met  with  out  of 
doors  anywhere  north  of  the  Tyrol,  and  even  in 
that  province  only  in  the  more  southerly  and 
warmer  valleys  opening  toward  the  south.  Rho- 
dodendron hirsutum  and  its  varieties  are  found 
on  the  mountains  in  Styria  and  the  Tyrol,  covering 
the  rocks  in  the  form  of  low  creeping  bushes, 
rising  seldom  more  than  six  inches  in  height. 
The  blooms  find  tlieir  way  into  the  country  mar- 
kets, and  are  much  sought  after  by  the  lowland 
people,  going  under  the  common  name  of  "  Alpen 
Rosen."  R.  ponticura  will  not  exist  as  an  out-of- 
doors  plant,  except  under  the  protection  of  a  roof 
of  reeds,  covered  with  fern  or  leaves  or  some  such 
material,  in  any  part  of  Upper  or  Lower  Austria, 
Styria,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Galicia,  or  any  part  of 
Hungary  north  of  the  Save  River.  Even  with 
protection  it  loses  its  flower-buds  and  some  of 
its  foliage,  and  is  usually  a  miserable  object,  not 
being  capable  of  bearing  confinement  nearly  so 
well  as  the  Laurel,  Sweet  Ray,  or  Aucuba.  R. 
catawbiense  is  reputed  to  bo  liardy,  but  in  prac- 
tice I  did  not  find  it  to  be  so.  The  hybrid  Rho- 
dodendrons, the  pride  of  so  many  English  garden  =, 
can  only  be  grown  as  house  subjects;  of  these 
good  representative  collections  may  be  found  at 
the  leading  nurseries.  Ledums,  Kalmias,  Andro- 
medas,  Menziesias,  and  Gaultlierias  are  tlso  un- 
known as  out  door  plants,  and  they  are  seldom 
to  be  found  indoors.  O.xycoccus  macrocarpus  is 
much  grown,  or  rather  grows  wild  in  the  forests 
all  over  the  more  northern  provinces,  where  the 
.soil  suits  it.  Its  berries  are  preferred  to  Red 
Currants  as  a  condiment  with  game.  Some 
varieties  of  Vaccinium  may  al.so  be  found  growino- 
wild.  It  is  perhaps  as  well"  that  these  large-leaved] 


Old  Elms.— These,  like  all  other  old  trees, 
add  much  to  the  beauties  of  our  parks  and  plea- 
sure grounds.  But  when  they  get  very  old  tliey 
are  dangerous  near  our  principal  buildings.  Some 
time  ago,  when  carrying  out  some  impro^•ements 
here  contiguous  to  the  house,  I  was  anxious  that 
some  decayed  Elms  should  be  felled  and  some 
more  serviceable  trees  jilantedin  their  stead  ;  but 
as  their  removal  was  objected  to,  we  planted  our 
shrubs  and  finished  our  alterations,  and  all  went 
well  for  some  years,  until  the  late  gale  came, 
breaking  boughs  and  overturning  trees  in  all 
directions,  and  amongst  the  rest  one  of  the  Elms 
just  mentioned,  containing  upwards  of  l.V)  ft.  of 
timber.  Had  it  been  taken  down  by  practical 
woodmen  it  could  not  have  been  felled  better,  but 
it  played  sad  havoc  among  many  valuable  shrubs. 
Upon  one  side  stands  the  church,  with  buildings 
upon  two  other  sides,  and  had  the  gale  carried  it 
or  blown  it  upon  any  of  these  three  sides  there  is 
no  telling  what  might  have  been  the  consequence. 
I^pon  examination  its  roots  were  found  to  be 
thoroughly  rotten,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  inches  of  an  outside  shell  and  a  few  surface 
roots,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
them  were  Ivy  roots,  as  the  bole  of  the  tree  was 
encased  in  Ivy,  which  must  have  been  the  means 
of  keeping  it  in  its  right  position  for  some  time . 
Where  Elms  or  other  old  trees  are  standing  close 
to  buildings  they  should  be  examined,  which  is 
easily  done  by  probing  them  at  the  bottom,  as  I 
promulgated  some  time  ago. — J.  JIlLLEU,  Cluiiticr. 

Cotoneaster  Simmondsi.— I  sliould  ad- 
vise Mr.  E.  Jackson  (p.  i'i'A)  not  to  plant  this  on  a 
north  wall ;  I  have  tried  it,  with  but  poor  results  ; 
the  gi-owth  is  abundant,  but  the  great  attraction 
of  this  plant— the  berries — are  few;  better  keep  to  0. 
microphjila,  and  with  it  plant  Jasminumnudiflorum. 
The  beauty  and  harmony  of  contrast  of  colour 
between  the  dark  green  leaf  of  the  C.  micropbylla 
and  the  crimson  hemes  and  the  yellow  flowers  of 
the  nudiflorum  cannot  at  this  season  of  the  3"ear 
be  surpassed.  The  colour  of  the  berries  of  micro- 
pbylla I  consider  much  superior  to  that  of  Sim- 
mondsi. I  may  add  that  many  years  since  I  planted 
in  my  garden  a  very  large  number  of  Cotone.astcr 
Simmondsi  in  all  kinds  of  situation  ;  the  bulk  of 
them  have  borne  berries  this  year  exceedingly  well, 
but  I  have  quite  determined  that  the  right  place 
for  it  is  the  wild  garden,  and  let  alone,  to  grow 
and  ramble  in  any  way  it  pleases  ;  then  you  obtain 
the  right  effect ;  but  to  berry  well  you  must  give 
it  jilenty  of  light,  not  plant  it  under  trees. — 
K.  K.,  ladcbjfordf,  Devon. 

Fungi  on  trees.— Large  descriptions  of 
fungi  grow  on  fine  old  O.ak  and  other  trees.  They 
are  quite  bard  in  dry  weather,  but  soft  in  wet.  Is 
it  well  to  take  them  off  ?and  is  there  anv  remedy 
for  them  /—Subscriber.  [The  growtli  of  fungi  on 
trees  is  a  sign  that  some  decay  is  in  progress.  I 
fear  there  is  no  specific  remedy.  The  fungus 
growths  should  be  destroyed  as  fast  as  they  appear 
on  the  trees. — B  "1 


SHORT  NOTES  -  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 


Large  trees  near  houf  es.— Tlie  Rev.  A.  C.  Rowley, 

vicar  of  Sutterton,  recommends  those  who  have  trees 
toweling  above  their  houses  to  see  to  their  condition.  An 
immense  Poplar  dashed  through  his  dining-room  window 
during  the  storm  last  week,  and  similar  catastrophes  are 
reported  from  other  ipiarters. 

Yellow-berried  Hollies. —These  are  very  atfiactive 
now  in  the  College  Botanic  tiardens  at  Dublin,  where  there 
are  many  trees  of  them.  It  is  a  pity  such  a  good  native 
evergreen  is  not  more  planted.— W. 

Eucalyptus  leaves.— Jf.  .S.— There  is  no  fungus  on 
the  leaves  sent.     The  spots  are  tlie  i:lands  natural  to  the 
I  plant.    The  shoots  look  as  if  they  had  been  injured  by  the 
severe  frost  that  occurred  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.— K. 
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The  Soootk.v  Begonia  (11.  .socotrana).— Of 
this  beautiful  new  species  there  are  now  some 
fine  examples  in  full  Hower  in  the  Koj-al  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea.  The  plants  there  show  the  ex- 
treme tloriferousness  of  the  plant  oven  more  than 
those  at  Kew  mentionerl  a  short  time  ago.  The 
ricli  rosy  pink  hue  of  the  symmetrically  formed 
blossoms  and  the  handsome  shield-shaped  foliage 
render  it  an  extremely  attractive  plant.andone  that 
must  inevitably  become  popular. 

80XERILAS. — These  are  generally  grown  for 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  but  they  are  neverthe- 
less very  pretty  at  the  present  time  when  studded 
■with  lilac  or  mauve-coloured  flowers,  which,  being 
just  elevated  above  a  setting  of  beautiful  marbled 
and  mottled  leaves,  have  a  striking  effect.  To  have 
this  they  must,  however,  be  grown  in  masses,  not 
singly,  as  the  flowers  individually  are  scarcely 
sufficiently  showy  to  attract  attention.  For  the 
growth  of  these  and  similar  surface-rooting  sub- 
.iects,  pans  are  better  than  pots  ;  the  soil,  too, 
should  be  open  and  porous  and  the  drainage  good. 
— H.  P. 

Jacquemontia  azueea.— This  is  the  name 
of  a  pretty  climbing  plant,  flowers  of  which  were 
sent  to  us  last  week  by  Jlr.  Bpinks,  Iloyal  Nurseries, 
Edgbaston.  It  is  a  Convolvulaceous  plant,  having 
slender  stems  and  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  dense 
clusters  of  small  azure-blue  blossoms  about  tlie 
size  of  a  shilling.  Mr.  Spinks  speaks  highly  of  it, 
and  considers  it  a  very  useful  winter-flowering 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

"Winter  Oechids. — The  following  Orchids  are 
now  in  flower  at  Fernfield,  Bridge  of  Allan,  viz. : — 
Ma.sdevallia  Epidendrum  sp. 

amaliilis  Oiicidium 

Davisi  tlgrinum 

ignca  yorbcsi 

Clumajra  WalUsi  varicosum 

Lindeni  cheu'ophorum 

bella  ciispum 

Veitchiaua  serratuni 

Veitchlana  superlja  Schlimi 

melanopus  LreTia 

Odontoglossum  autumnalia 

grande  elegans 

constrictum  Lycaste 

Uro-Skinneri  Skioneri 

nebulosum  candidulum  lanipes 

Rossi  majus  Ccelogyne 

bictoniense  speciosa 

Alexandra  Zygopetalum 

Londesljoronsluanura  Mackayi 

M{i-\illaria  maxillare 

grandiflora  Neottia  picta  maculata 

lepidota  Dendrobium 

picta  superbiens 

Pleione  bigibbum 

lagcnaria  chrysantlnim 

Wallicbiaiia  rhalreuopsis 

maculata  Lowi 

Mesospinidiuni  vulcanicuni       .amabifis 
Miltonia  Cattleya 

Moreliana  atro-rubeus  Loddigesi 

Clowesi  major  marginata 

Sophronitis  labiata  (true) 

cernua  Aerides 

grandillora  Reichenbaclii 

pur^  urea  Cymbidhmi 

fypripedmm  giganteum 

insigne  Vanda 

venustnni  Bt-usoni 

Harrisianuni  multiflora 

Epidendrum  caTuIea  (Sir  Trevor  Law- 

rbizopborum  rence's  fine  variety) 

erectum 

Hellebobus  nigee  vae.  altifolius.— The 
Ijlossoms  of  this  large  and  in\aluable  variety  of  the 
Christmas  Hose  already  form  quite  an  attractive 
feature  on  the  rockwork  and  other  parts  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  &  Son,  at 
York.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
form  by  its  being  larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  by 
the  darker  green  of  the  foliage,  purple  mottled 
stems,  and  also  by  the  flowers  being  externally  of 
a  delicate  rose,  but  of  the  purest  snow-white  when 
fully  expanded.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  its  season 


of  flowering  is  considerably  longer  than  that  of  H. 
niger — commencing  as  it  usually  docs  about 
October,  and  continuing  to  put  forth  its  lovely 
flowers  until  February  or  March. — R.  R. 

Ampelopsis  japonica. — We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Ambrose  Balfe,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland,  for  a  brilliant  leaf  of 
this  shrub,  which  he  says  is  very  beautiful  in  the 
colour  of  its  foliage,  a  fact  that  is  verified  by  ths 
handsome  leaf,  consisting  o£  three  leaflets,  now 
before  us.  It  is  a  shrubby  species  as  yet  little 
grown. 

Primula  Chiswick  Red.— This  vai'iety  of  tlie  t'liiiiesc 
Primrose  is  well  named,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  ex- 
cellent Primrose.  Its  flowers  are  crimson-scarlet,  tlie 
brightest  I  have  ever  seen,  and  tliey  have  a  clear,  weii- 
defined  yellow  eye,  which  give?  theiii  a  very  striking  effect. 
Some  of  them,  too,  are  beautifully  fringed.— H.  H. 

DoKYANTHES  KXCELSA.  — Of  this  noblc  Australian  plant 
there  is  a  grand  specimen  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
developing  a  fine  spike  of  bloom,  whicli  when  fully  grown 
will  be  many  feet  in  lieight.  Tliose  wlio  have  never  seen 
this  wonderful  plant  would  do  well  to  see  this  one,  which 
will  shortly  be  very  attractive. 

Anemones  in  winter.— "St.  Biidgid  "  brought  me  the 
finest  lot  of  Anemoni  flowers  I  ever  saw  last  Friday  from 
Howth.  I  have  seen  nothing  finer  in  April,  and  at  this 
dull  season  they  are  especially  valuable,  their  brilliant 
tints  quite  throwing  C'hrysantheniunii  into  the  shade.— 
F.  W.  B. 

New  Coleuses.- We  understand  that  the  new  varieties 
of  Coleus  raised  by  Mr.  King,  of  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  and 
ceitificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. 

Cattleya  labiata.— A  large  and  extremely  fine  plant 
of  the  true  variety  of  this  Orchid  is  now  in  bloom  in  the 
College  Garden  at  Dublin.  An  inferior  and  wholly  dif- 
ferent plant  often  represents  this  in  collections. 

New  Pear. —The  new  Pear,  a  seedling  from  ^Maiic 
Louise,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  at 
South  Kensington  on  October  11,  has  been  named  ■\^'eltull 
Beurrti  by  Col.  Trevor  Clarke,  the  raiser  of  it. 

The  "  Irish  G  aruenees'  Record."— \Ye  understand  this 
joui-nal  will  now  become  a  monthly. 
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SOIL  FOR  ALPINE  PL.^NTS. 

The  letter  of  "  Oanonicus "  and  several  others 
■which  preceded  it  have  opened  out  a"  most  in- 
teresting subject  for  all  lovers  of  alpine  plants. 
No  one  could  doL^bt  for  a  moment  the  influence 
of  soil  on  the  well-being  of  many  among  them, 
and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  look  forward  to  the 
result  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  costly  experiments 
and  thank  him  for  the  trouble  ■which  he  is  willing 
to  take.  I  hope  the  conclusions  at  ■s\'hich  he  ar- 
rives will  be  carefully  registered,  and  then  our 
gain  ■n-ill  be  great.  But  while  I  say  this  abou* 
some  of  the  more  difficult  and  the  scarcest  of 
alpine  plants,  I  have  a  strong-  conviction  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Mr.  Jenkins 
has  said  about  the  others.  The  majority  of 
them,  as  it  seems  to  me,  stand  in  no  need  of  such 
elaborate  care.  I  should  quite  endorse  Mr.  Jen- 
kins' words  when  he  writes  (p.  ■iG7),  "  My  ex- 
perience of  alpines  and  the  soils  best  suited  to 
them  is  that  nine-tenths  of  them  -will  succeed  in 
any  ordinary  ■n'ell-drauied  soil  which  is  com- 
posed of  loam  of  ordinary  character,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,"  and  1  can  follow  every  ■word  of  your 
editorial  note  which  runs  thus  (see  p.  ■'Ul)  : 
'•'  The  importance  of  a  very  interesting  subject 
may  be  exaggerated.  In  Nature  many  plants  are 
found  -wild  on  certain  soils,  and  reasons  may 
sometimes  be  found  for  their  presence  on  soils 
of  a  certain  cliaracter,  but  they  are  not  always 
connected  ■with  the  soil,  but  with  climate,  alti- 
tude, and  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  kind 
of  vegetation."  All  this  I  believe  to  be  true  and 
an  exact  representation  of  the  case.  I  used  once 
to  know  a  great  part  of   Backhouse's  excellent 


cultural  directions  by  heart,  but  I  have  come 
now  to  think  that  I  can  do  without  half  of 
them.  And  this  is  no  fancy  which  has  not  been 
put  to  the  test. 

I  have  noticed  that  such  plants  as  Omphalodes 
Lucilia;,  Gentiaua  verna,  Polygala  Cham;ebuxus 
purpurea,  and  many  others  tliat  might  be  named 
do  almost  as  well  in  one  border  as  in  another. 
Their  prefin-ences  can  parhaps  be  detected,  but 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  matter,  and 
there  are  some  cases  which  are  really  strange  to 
a  degree,  e.i/.,  as  one  of  your  correspondents 
^loiuted  out  some  time  ago.  Calcareous  soil  is 
recommended  by  one  known  authority  for 
Le^wisia  rediviva,  and  a  peaty  soil  is  recommended 
by  another.  What  explanation  is  possible  for 
such  a  discrepancy  as  I  ids,  e.xcept  that  the  plant 
is  not  at  all  particular  about  the  food  with 
which  it  is  supplied  ?  Gypsophihi  paniculata  is 
another  curious  instance  in  point.  It  completely 
belies  the  Greek  derivation  of  its  name,  and 
will  revel  in  a  garden  in  peat  with  as  much 
happiness  as  if  it  were  sending  its  la'gi 
tough  roots  deep  down  into  the  chalk.  I  know 
of  no  explanation  to  offer  for  this,  but  I  am 
quite  certain  that  a  peaty  soil  is  very  acceptable 
to  it.  Under  such  a  condition  as  tliis  it  has  year 
after  year  covered  a  large  piece  of  ground  for  me 
with  its  feathery  sprays.  Or  take  one  of  the 
lihododendrons  which  "Cauonicus"  has  men- 
tioned (I  do  not  grow  the  other) ;  I  have  moved 
1!.  hirsutum  from  one  border  to  another,  and 
from  one  kind  of  soil  to  another  ■n'ithout  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  results. 

I  have  studied  Mv.  Whitehead"*  list  of  plants 
and  soils  (p.  341)  with  the  greatest  attention, 
and  while  I  should  agree  with  him  very  ■well 
about  many  things,  there  are  others  where  my 
experience  differs  from  his;  e  r/.,  he  saj-s,  "Grow 
Epimediums  in  loam,"  and  the  editor  of  The 
Gahhex  ■n'rites  (p.  118  of  hardy  plants)"always 
in  peat."  I  tliink  if  an  Epimedium  had  to  choose 
for  itself  it  would  say,  "  I  can  put  up  with  auy- 
thins';  but  if  you  a^k  me  the  question,  I  have  a 
slight  inclination  for  peat."  Petrocallis  pyrenaica 
has  a  liking  for  limestone,  as  Mr.  Whitehead 
suggests,  but  it  ouglit  to  be  grown  in  loam  if  Back- 
house is  right.  I  have  had  two  or  three  patches 
of  it  here  for  several  years,  and  one  of  them 
attracted  your  attention  ■when  you  paid  me  a 
visit.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  sceptical  about  its 
having  any  great  preferences.  I  think  it  takes 
very  kindly  to  almost  anything  with  ■<s'hich  it  13 
treated,  and  several  other  instances  of  the  same 
sort  might  be  given.  Of  course,  this  view  of  the 
case  may  he  harped  upon  too  much,  and  -wrong 
conclusions  may  be  formed  from  it,  but  whenever 
I  find  discordant  opinions  about  soil  for  a  plant 
I  write  it  do-n-n  in  ray  mind  as  not  exacting  and 
easy  to  manage.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  its 
tastes  are  very  variable ;  and  when  I  have  a 
very  difficult  subject  to  tackle,  I  try  the  whols 
list  of  prescriptions  one  after  another,  and  as 
often  as  not  the  least  likely  one  suits  it.  There 
are  some  alpine  plants,  no  doubt,  that  are  very 
exacting  and  true  to  the  requirements  with 
which  they  are  credited  ;  e  //.,  the  Edelweiss  has 
an  unmistakaide  liking  for  calcareous  soil,  and 
air.  Whitehead  has  found  out  the  secret  of 
growing  Gentiana  bavarica  in  a  remarkable 
way ;  but  tliere  are  numbers  of  them,  I  must  be- 
lieve with  Mr.  Jenkins,  that  will  put  up  with 
.any  ordinary  practice  and  do  well  if  they  are 
only  planted  in  the  ground.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  argue  from  tlieir  manner  of  growth  in  the 
Alps  o'l-  the  Himalayas  as  to  what  they  will  do 
in  our  hands.  Cultivation,  restraint,  and  altered 
circumstances  seem  to  give  them  a  new  nature 
altoo-ether,  and  they  do  not  mind — in  some  cases 
they  may  be  better  for  it  if  their  food  has  been 
changed  as  well.  This  is  only  what  we  find  to 
be  the  case  with  many  domesticated  animals. 
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But  there  is  one  thing  which  1  venture  to  think 
is  of  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  nlpine 
plants  beyond  everything  else,  and  that  is  situa- 
'ion.  It  must  be  throwing  labour  away  to  try 
lo  grow  many  of  thera  in  low-lying  places.  They 
imperatively  demand  a  bright,  clear  atmosphere 
overhead,  that  there  slioiild  be  no  mists  or  fogs 
often  hanging  about  them,  and  that  they  should 
have  plenty  of  snnshine.  I  know  this  for  a 
certainty  from  what  I  see  before  my  eyes.  The 
top  of  a  high  hill,  where  the  air  is  salubrious, 
and  there  are  no  smuts  falling  about  the  place, 
and  no  smoke  is  brooding  over  it,  where  tin; 
wat«r  runs  off  very  quickly  is  the  spot  they 
delight  in,  and  the  importance  of  soil  is  quite 
secondary  to  it.  (ientiana  verna  grows  readily 
with  me  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  and  blossoms 
most  beautifully  in  any  soil  tliat  may  be  named 
(except,  perhaps,  clay),  but  it  refuses  outright 
to  exist  within  the  precincts  of  the  borough  of 
Ryde.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  no  novice  and 
very  fond  of  her  plants,  has  tried  it  over  and 
over  .again  in  her  garden  .and  it  has  alwavs 
dwindled  away.  I  do  not  suppo.se  that  at  tliis 
moment  there  is  a  bit  left  of  it  with  her.  This 
lady  has  coaxed  it  and  humoured  it  to  the  best  of 
her  power,  but  there  has  been  no  response  to  her 
pains;  and  though  the  soil  has  been  changed 
and  all  sorts  of  means  have  been  tried,  there  has 
been  failure  with  all  of  them. 

The  explanation  I  feel  sure  must  be  found  in 
situation  alone.  During  the  next  six  weeks  or  two 
months  we  can  look  down  from  the  top  of  this 
hill  on  the  fogs  and  the  vapours  in  which  the 
town  is  enveloped ;  and  though  there  is  nothing  to 
hurt  men  and  women  during  the  winter  in  Rvde, 
there  is  far  more  humidity  there  than  alpine 
plants  can  put  up  with.  Situation  far  more 
than  soil  seems  to  me  to  have  value.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  Mrs.  Davidson  reigns 
supreme  with  her  fine  Aquilegias.  There  cannot 
be  anything  I  should  say  very  remarkable  about 
the  soil  at  Ashmore,  but  they  like  the  breezy 
nature  of  the  place,  and  perhaps  the  cold 
strengthens  them.  So  also  it  is  on  the  Cotswold 
Hills.  Though  I  have  never  been  fortunate 
enough  to  visit  his  garden,  I  have  been  frequently 
told  that  Mr.  Atkins  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful growers  of  alpine  plants  in  the  country. 
Or,  take  the  other  side  of  the  question,  I  have 
heard  Canon  Ellacombe  say  over  and  overao-ain, 
"  This  plant  will  not  do  with  me."  "  Another 
dies  in  the  winter."  "  That  one  I  cannot  manage," 
&c.  No w  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  master 
of  the  art  of  gardening  as  he  is  would  not  make 
any  alpine  do  with  him  if  the  thing  could  be 
managed.  He  has  soils  and  exposures,  and  every- 
thing a  plant  wants  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and 
could  easily  bring  the  right  food  to  assist  it,  and 
yet  with  all  its  wealth  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
of  shrubs,  and  with  its  splendid  trees,  JJitton  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  representation  of  the 
flora  of  the  Alps  or  other  high  mountain 
ranges.  In  like  manner  there  must  be  great 
difiiculty  with  alpine  plants  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens at  Kew.  All  along  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  it  must  be  a  heart-breaking  business  to 
try  to  keep  some  of  them  ;  I  should  think  it  only 
can  be  done  by  constant  renewal.  ^Ir.  Ellacombe 
told  me  the  other  day  when  he  was  here  that  he 
could  not  get  on  with  such  a  plant  as  Onosma 
taurica  at  I5itt«n,and  Ware  is  completely  ballled 
by  it  at  Tottenham,  but  Onosma  taurica  where  it 
likes  the  situation  grows  and  flouri.shes  like  a 
weed.  It  needs  no  attention,  and  simply  takes  care 
of  itself.  Ourisiacoccinea  is  another  plant  of  just 
the  same  sort,  and  even  Saxifraga  Burseriana 
will  die  in  the  lowlands,  which  it  never  does  on 
the  top  of  a  hill.  The  same  sort  of  thing  might  be 
said  of  a  great  many  more  alpine  plants,  but  the 
conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  that,  given  the  right 
situation,  alpines  are  not  especially  diflicult  and 


exacting  in  tlieir  requirements,  but  if  the  situa- 
tion is  wrong  they  will  not  put  up  with  anything 
in  its  place.  Soil,  and  rockwork,  and  everything 
else  are  only  secondary  to  it.  They  can  bear 
with  the  absence  of  the  latter,  but  they  terribly 
resent  it  if  there  is  anything  wnmg  witli  the 
former.  II.  Ewn.vxK. 

I'.S. — I  see  in  "  Hardy  I'lants"  the  prescrip- 
tion for  Petrocallispyrenaicais  moist  sandy  .soil; 
in  "  Alpine  I'lants"  it  is  sandy,  fibry  loam.  Do 
not  the.se  many  differences  sliow  that  .almost 
anything  will  do  for  it  if  the  situation  be  right  'i 


GOLD-L.\CED  POLYANTHUSES, 
Mn.  riAHLOW  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that  1 
only  saw  Sunri.«e  once,  anil  then  only  for  a 
short  time  when  on  the  exhibition  tables  at  Jlaii- 
chester,  and  he  may  fau'ly  conclude  that  I  had  no 
means  of  forming  a  true  estimate  of  its  value.  I, 
however,  discussed  tlie  merits  of  the  various  new 
seedlings  with  three  well-known  Lancashire  liorists, 
two  of  whom  are  frequently  to  be  fiumd  judging 
in  the  Tolyantlius  clas<,  and  it  was  by  the  help  of 
these  w-ell-qualifi«l  friends  that  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion I  did  upon  the  two  Polyanthuses  in 
question  ;  but  for  all  this  it  is  quite  possible  that 
both  Sunrise  and  .John  Bright  are  better  flowers 
than  even  qualified  judges  suppose.  I  thoughr  I 
had  given  Sunrise  a  very  liigli  character,  and  in- 
tended to  do  so,  but  it  appears  fell  far  short  in 
my  estimate.  That  it  is  behind  Geoige  IV.  and 
Prince  Kegent  I  feel  certain,  and  am  not  alone  in 
tliis  opinion,  as  above  stated,  but  notwithstanding 
all  this  it  is  a  tirst-rate  Polyanthus— the  best  new 
variety  we  ha\'e  seen  for  years. 

Ilruclihurst,  BUhhurij.         W'yi.  BeockbASK. 


Hardiness    of  Lobelia   fulgens.— Tliis 

plant  was  without  exception  the  best  autumn 
dowerer  we  had  tifl  the  last  three  years  ;  now  not 
one  plant  is  left.  A  protection  of  coal  ashes  tried 
one  winter  did  more  harm  than  good.  In  a  garden 
near  here,  but  witliin  two  miles  of  the  sea,  much 
of  it  has  survived  the  last  three  exceptional  win- 
ters out-of-doors.  Here,  within  three  miles  of  the 
sea,  it  used  to  grow  without  protection,  being 
divided  and  replanted  in  rich  earth  every  spring. 
The  flower-stems,  I  think,  were  often  over  3  ft.  high 
in  autumn,  forming  a  m.ass  of  scarlet  and  brown, 
more  brilliant  than  any  scarlet  Pelargonium  bed. 
Although  hardy  in  a  few  favoured  spots,  such  as 
that  mentioned  in  last  week's  Garden,  it  would 
in  most  cases  be  well  to  keep  a  reserve  stock  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  not  to  trust  too  fearlessly  to  its 
power  of  surviving  hard  frosts. — C.  M.  0. 

Hypericums.— Mr.  Gumbleton  and  I,  are  in 
reality  at  one  as  regards  H.  oblongifoliura,  ura- 
lum,  patulum,  and  psendo-patulum,  it  I  may  use 
the  term  to  designate  that  which  Mr.  Gumbleton 
would  have  most  appropriately  named  Oudinense. 
My  contention,  as  intended  and  as  stated  in  the 
body  of  my  notice,  was  not  that  patulum,  true  or 
false,  was  the  same  as  uralum,  but  that  patulum, 
not  being  in  cultivation,  was  incorrectly  given  as 
one  of  the  finest  St.  John's  Worts  now  in  our 
gardens.  The  misunderstanding,  however,  has  elici- 
ted the  history  of  pseudo-patulum  ;  and  it  has 
also  called  attention  to  another  superior  hybrid, 
which,  thus  noticed,  may  in  time  be  more  generally 
distributed.— T.  H.  ARC•HER-HI^■D,  Sincth  Devon. ' 

Kales  for  flower  beds  in  -winter.— I 
note  that  a  correspondent  recommends  the  orna- 
mental varieties  of  these  for  flower  beds  in  winter  : 
I  therefore  relate  my  experience  of  the  two 
.seasons  we  so  used  them— now  tenor  twelve  years 
ago.  The  records  in  the  gardening  journals  of  what 
tlie  late  Jli.ss  Hope  had  done  in  this  wav  .so  at- 
tracted mo,  tliat  the  first  year,  at  least,  half  the 
garden  w.as  filled  with  Kales  of  every  hue, 
coloured  and  parti-coloured,  from  dark  purple  to 
white.  They  got  well  into  growth  about  the  end 
of  December,  and  began  to  look  so  gay  that  I 
quite  forgot  the  mental  grumblings  I  had  experi- 
enced at  their  delayed  effectiveness;  but,  alas,  my 
enjoyment  was  of  sliort  duration,  for  a  sharp  frost 
setting  in  early  in  the  new  year,  rabbits  driven  to 


desperation  by  starvation  one  night  discovered  my 
Kales,  and,  notwitlistanding  their  ornamental 
character,  all  but  cleared  the  lot.  Such  a  mi-ihap 
as  this  being  preventable  by  fencing  out  the  rab- 
liits,  I  refused  to  think  that  I  could  n(jt  yet  use 
the  Kales.  I  therefore  detennined  to  give  them 
another  trial  the  following  year,  but  on  the  very 
thres)iol<1  of  the  attempt  I  was  again  foiled,  as  my 
stock  of  seedlings  was  nearly  all  of  one  colour — 
not  unlike  b.ad-coloured  red  Cabbage.  I,  however, 
made  the  best  selection  1  could,  but  necessarily  in 
conscrjuence  of  want  of  variety,  they  were  used 
much  more  sparingly  than  the  previous  year,  and 
as  matters  turned  out  most  fortunately,  for  this 
time  the  frost  was  unusually  severe  at  the  end  of 
November,  and  continued  during  the  first  fort- 
night in  Hecemljer;  then  rami-  a  thaw,  and  with 
it  such  a  stench  of  rotten  K.ales  that  the  windows 
of  the  mansion  were  forbidden  to  lie  opened  till 
the  Kales  were  cleared  out,  the  result  being  that 
I  felt  as  crestfallen  as  the  jioor  Kales  themselves 
would  have  been  had  they  been  capable  of  under- 
standing how  ignominiously  they  were  turned  out 
of  the  flower  garden,  and  that  for  ever  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.— W.  II. 

A'White Phlox. called  P.  Drummondihorten- 
siaiHora  all>a  has  just  made  its  appearance.  The 
rose  type  of  tliis  Phlox  has  become  a  general 
favourite  on  account  of  its  dwarf  comjiact  habit 
and  hirge  umbels  of  flowers  .appearing  in  the 
greatest  profusion  :  it  ranks  beside  the  P.  grandi- 
Mora  splendcns  foremost  in  the  almost  innumer- 
able shades  of  colours  amongst  Phloxes.  To  these 
advant.ages  the  new  variety  adds  the  merit  of 
having  pure  white  flowers  equally  as  large  and 
abundant  as  those  of  the  t\-pe.  It  distinguishes 
itself  from  the  dwarf  white-flowering  kind  Snow- 
ball (nana  compacta  nivea)  by  its  unusual  pro- 
fusion of  bloom,  its  satiny-white  colour,  more 
robust  growth,  and  greater  hardiness.  According 
to  the  raisers,  this  is  the  showiest  and  mo.st  beau- 
tiful pure  white  Phlox  introduced.  It  originated 
with  .Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt,  Erfurt.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  nursertnien  and  seeds- 
men would  cease  giving  awkward  Latin  names  to 
varieties  like  this,  which  should  be  distinguished 
by  some  short  non-Latin  name.  The  two  L.atin 
names  that  satisfied  Linn;eus  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  seedsm.an  !  His  varieties  he  can  name 
as  fruits  and  flowers  have  been  so  often  named. 

Tuberous  Begonias  out-of-doors.— lam 

inclined  to  belie\  e  that,  of  the  several  rea.sons  as- 
signed by  Mr.  P'ish  for  my  failure  in  planting  out,  the 
one  of  planting  out  too  early  is  the  most  likely  one. 
They  were  turned  out  the  second  week  in  May, 
ond  I  think  it  very  likely  that  some  cold  nights 
which  we  had  about  that  time  retarded  them.  If  I 
plant  out  again  I  shall  not  fail  to  profit  by  Mr. 
Fish's  remarks,  and  wait  till  the  end  of  the  month. 
By-and-by  we  may  have  a  hardier  strain  of  these 
plants,  as  they  seem  to  form  the  special  care  of  many 
skilful  growers.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  wood 
could  be  got  even  a  very  little  harder  than  it  is 
they  would  withstand  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  they  now  do.  I  do  not  see  at  present  any 
reason  for  changing  my  mode  of  treatment.  After 
the  plants  fail  from  the  cold  of  autumn  I  cut  them 
over,  sink  the  pots  in  a  corner  of  the  greenhou.se, 
and  cover  them  wit'n  ashes.  As  soon  as  they  break 
in  spring  they  are  re-potted,  after  which  they 
grow  very  fast  and  soon  flower.  I  have  now  the 
same  tubers  which  I  had  three  years  ago,  and 
every  year  they  have  greatly  increased  in  size  and 
beauty.  I  expect  next  year  they  will  require  very 
large  pots.  I  do  not  know  the  limits  as  regards  age 
of  the  Begonia,  but  from  that  point  of  view  they 
have  greatly  the  advantage  over  Fuchsias.  We  are 
obliged  to  secure  new  plants  every  year  of  the 
latter;  whereas  Begoni.as  give  us  no  trouble  what- 
ever.— W.  T.,  Diirsit. 

Herniaria  glabra. —T  am  tliinliing  of  using  this  as  a 
substitute  for  .Muntlia  giliralt.arica  for  carpet  liediiinj;.  Poes 
it  increase  f.ist  ?  and  does  it  require  to  be  taken  up  yearly 
and  housed  ?  or  is  it  perfectly  hardy  ?— J.  C.  T. 

Saxifraga  Hirculus.— sir.  E.  Jenkins  (p.  460)  is  in 
error  in  assimilating  this  S.oxifrage  with  ^.  hieracifolia. 
No  two  plants  in  one  family  could  be  farther  apart  than 
the  two  just  named.— T.  Williams. 
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HELIANTIIUS  MULTIFLORUS  MAJOR. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  hardy  perennials  and 
one  that  is  met  with  more  frequently  than  any 
other  about  Loudon  is  the  double  form  of  Heli- 
anthus  multiflorus,  a  very  handsome  plant  that 
scarcely  refuses  to  grow  anywhere.  Like  many 
other  "popular  double  flowers,  the  single  or 
original  form  has  been  neglected :  hence  it  is  not 


high,  and  when  fully  grown  forms  a  dense  bush. 
It  commences  to  flower  at  midsummer  and  con- 
tinues till  late  in  the  autumn,  producing  during 
that  period  a  large  quantity  of  bloom.  It  is  a 
fine  subject  for  planting  in  bold  masses  in  bor- 
ders, or  associating-  with  tall  plants  in  semi-wild 
situations,  as  it  is  well  able  to  bold  its  own 
amongst  strong  growers.  It  is  also  one  of  the 


dents  still  delight  me.  Tritoma  grandis  {syn.,glau- 
cescens)  is  in  full  flower,  and,  weather  permitting, 
will  brighten  the  garden  up  to  Christmas.  A  few 
days  later  in  blooming  than  tlie  common  T.  Uvaria 
and  of  less  vivid  colouring,  it  has  yet  the  great 
advantages  of  a  hardier  constitution  and  a  much 
more  protracted  period  of  flowering.  Torcli  after 
torch  of  bloom  lights  up  these  dark  days.  Plucked 
with  a  somewhat  short  piece  of  stalk  as  the  first 
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The  Larger  perennial  Sunflower  (Helianthus  multillorus  major). 


often  met  with,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  single 
Dahlia,  many  prefer  the  single  to  the  double 
kind.  The  typical  flowers  of  II.  multiflorus  are 
graceful  and  pretty,  but  a  far  nobler  flower  is 
that  of  the  major  variety,  which  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Burbidge  from  the  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Garden,  Dublin.  This,  as  maj'  be  seen  by  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  is  a  very  handsome  flower,  and, 
being  of  a  clear  yeUow  colour,  it  makes  an  ex- 
tremely showy  plant.  It  grows  from  4  ft.  to  Oft. 


best  plants  for  town  gardens,  as  it  is  capable  of 
withstanding  the  ill  effects  of  smoke  and  dust. 

W.  G. 


AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 

"  G.  H.  "  (p.  149)  surpasses  me  in  most  flowers.  I 
hope,  however,  to  be  more  fortmiate  than  him  as 
regards  Mignonette,  and  not  to  be  without  an 
outdoorpicking  even  on  New  Years  Day.  Two  very 
hardy  flowers  not  mentioned  by  other  correspon- 


tutes  open  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  vases,  in 
which  it  will  continue  to  bloom  for  two  or  even 
thiee  weeks.  Eucomis  punctata  has  like  habits, 
and  is  a  capital  companion  for  the  above  ;  it  still 
blossoms,  having  large  rocket-like  spikes,  thickly 
starred  with  flowerets  which  in  colour,  shape,  scent, 
and  honeyed  taste  greatly  resemble  Hoya  car- 
nosa.  The  Eucomis  seems  perfectly  hardy  in  any 
position.  The  unprotected  plants  with  north  and 
west  aspects  are  perfectly  healthy,  but  make  little 
increase,  whilst  a  third  plant  with  a  south  aspect 
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sheltered  by  shrubs  from  the  north  winrl,  and  its 
head  covered  with  ashes  during  the  winter,  )ear 
after  j-ear  pushes  up  strong  blooms  about  the 
end  of  September.  This  year  this  plant  bears  five 
heads  of  llower,  averaging  2\  ft.  in  height,  of 
whichfully  one  half  consists  of  blossoms.  A  rosette 
of  Pine-apple  leaves  crowns  the  spil<e.  Both 
leaves  and  flower-stems  are  beautifully  mottled. 
Eibbon  Grass,  having  been  cut  down  on  coming 
into  bloom,  is  still  as  distinct  in  variegation  as  in 
early  spring.  KoniiAN. 


FLOWER  BED  MAKING. 

If  ■we  grow  hardy  flowers,  the  first  step  towards 
having  good  flowers  is  to  have  good  flowerbeds, 
and  in  many  gardens  the  making  of  new  flower 
beds  is  now  going  on.  This  is  comparatively 
easy  work  where  the  natural  drainage  of  the 
soil  is  good,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  all 
soils  that  the  roots  of  trees  should  be  kept  ont 
of  the  bed,  or  the  better  the  soil  you  put  the 
poorer  they  will  make  it,  as  it  will  attract  them 
more.  In  clay  soils  the  making  of  flower  beds 
requires  more  careful  attention.  The  soil  of  this 
garden  is  stiflf  clay.  Before  I  came  nothing  had 
been  done  to  drain  the  beds,  and  hardly  any 
flowers  did  well  anywhere,  but  where  I  have 
renewed  the  beds  the  nature  of  the  garden 
seems  entirely  changed,  and  I  have  gained  some 
experience  in  bed  making.  By  the  way,  the 
making  of  flower  beds  is  not  the  only  bed-mak- 
ing to  which  I  have  been  accustomed;  for  two 
or  three  years  of  the  time  during  which  I  slept 
in  the  famous  long  chamber  of  Eton — now  no 
more — I  had  every  night  to  make  not  only  my 
own  bed,  but  the  bed  of  a  sixth  form  boy,  my 
master.  The  regulation  bed-making  for  the 
seventy  beds  consisted  merely  of  putting  straight 
the  worsted  rug,  which  served  as  a  counterpane, 
and  tucking  the  edges  under  the  thin  straw  mat- 
tress, through  which  we  could  easily  count  the 
oak  ribs  of  the  bedstead  on  which  we  lay.  This 
was  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  Eton  long 
chamber  in  those  days  was  a  rough  nurse,  but 
perhaps  I  can  make  flower  beds  better  now  than 
if  I  had  been  reared  more  delicately. 

I  have  just  finished  re-making  a  flower  bed 
which  has  occupied  me  and  three  men  and  a 
horse  and  cart  two  days.  It  is  a  serpentine  bed  on 
a  lawn,  and  is  48  ft.  long  and  G  ft.  wide.  The 
bed  had  about  1  ft.  of  vegetable  earth  over  the 
clay.  Of  course  nothing  did  well  there.  The  cff-ca 
apiramenta.ns  Virgil  neatly  calls  them — invisible 
breathingholes  of  the  soil— were  all  stopped  with 
stagnant  wet.  An  annual  top-dressing  of  leaf- 
mould  persuaded  a  few  plants  to  flower,  but  it 
was  curious  to  see  how  their  roots  kept  to  the 
surface,  and  avoided  the  sour,  waterlogged  soil. 
I  flrst  dig  out  1  ft.  of  soil  and  pile  it  at  the  side ; 
I  then  cart  away  2  ft.  of  clay,  and  of  this  "spoil," 
as  engineers  call  it,  I  make  a  banli  where  it  is 
most  wanted  to  break  the  west  wind,  and  find 
that  when  it  has  been  moved  and  raised  trees  and 
bushes  grow  on  it  pretty  well.  The  bottom  of  the 
bed  is  sloped  evenly,  and  one  or  more  drains  of 
ao'ricultural  pipes  are  carried  from  its  lower  side 
to  the  mo.st  convenient  outfall.  The  beginning  of 
these  drains  is  well  packed  with  broken  bricks  or 
stones  to  ensure  their  remaining  open.  Next  we 
want  drainage  for  all  the  bottom  of  the  bed ; 
and  lucky  is  the  country  house  about  which 
there  cannot  be  found  several  cartloads  of  inde- 
structible materialswhich  the  owner  would  rather 
w-ere  nnder  ground  than  above,  and  lucky  is  the 
opportunity  for  utilising  them.  Therefore  I  collect 
them  all,  champagne  bottles,  broken  crockery, 
worn  out  coal-scuttles,  and  old  shoes.  "\\'e  wish 
to  keep  cavities  above  the  clay,  .and  pile  in  .such 
materials  as  I  have  named  to  a  depth  of  about  1  ft . 
Above  this  is  put  1  ft.  of  soil  we  took  from  the 
top;  we  now  have  1  ft.  to  fill  over  about  '^>'2 
square  yards.  Making  allowance  for  the  sink- 


ing of  soil  into  the  drainage,this  will  fake  about 
twelve  cartloads.  Let  two  bo  of  sand,  the  best  we 
can  get,  two  of  leaf-mould,  and  the  other  eight 
choice  loam. 

I  have  fine  old  pastures  near  the  house  which 
have  been  grazed  for  at  least  100  years.  I  talce 
off  the  turf  about  ;j  in.  in  tliickness  and  dig  out 
the  soil — all  fibre — to  a  depth  of  9  in.  more.  It  is 
ready  for  use  at  once,  and  contains  a  store  of 
fertility  which  farmers  and  gardeners  and  agri- 
cultural chemists  know  how  to  .appreciate.  This 
plan  is  in  several  w.ays  better  than  laying  the 
whole  of  the  top  spit  together  in  a  heap  for  a 
year  before  using  it.  In  the  first  place  it  saves 
much  trouble;  in  tlie  second  place  the  bare  sur- 
face which  you  rob  is  again  relaid  with  the  turf 
you  took  off  instead  of  becoming  a  little  wilder- 
ness of  Thistles,  Docks,  and  Sorrel.  AMien  you 
have  replaced  the  Grass  be  fair  to  it  and  manure 
it,  and  do  your  best  to  m.ake  up  for  the  robbery 
you  have  committed  beneath  it.  Whether  pre- 
viously laid  up  or  used  as  soon  as  got,  this 
fibrous  loam  will  attract  for  a  year  or  two  the 
beetle  of  which  the  larva  is  called  a  wireworm, 
and  you  will  have  to  exercise  your  ingenuity 
against  them,  but  the  bed  will  be  an  excellent 
one,  and  will  grow  almost  any  plants  capable 
of  enduring  the  climate. 

i:d//e  Hall,  Malpas.  C!.  Woi.lf.y  Don. 


WINTER  DAFFODIL. 

(STEIiNnEIiGIA.) 

One  of  tlie  few  hardy  flowers  that  enliven  our 
borders  in  October  and  November  is  Sternbergia 
lutea,  or  Winter  Daffodil,  as  it  was  called  in 
Parkinson's  time.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial 
bulbous  plant  of  the  Amaryllis  family  ;  a  native 
of  Spain  and  other  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  typical  plant  is  tolerably  common  in 
gardens,  but  the  narrow-leaved  variety  ( angusti- 
folia)  is  not  so  often  met  with,  and,  moreover, 
it  is  a  more  desirable  plant,  judging  by  tlie 
flowers  sent  us  by  ^Ir.  Archer-Hind  from  his 
garden  at  Coombefishacre,  Newton  Abbott,  of 
which  the  subjoined  is  an  illustration.  With 
regard  to  the  narrow  -  leaved  variety,  Jlr. 
Archer-Hind  says  :  "  I  Iniow  little  of  it.  1  got 
it  from  the  late  Mr.  Chafer,  of  Cambridge,  who 
had  so  many  good  things.  The  ordinary  Stern- 
bergia lutea,  formerly  Amaryllislutea,  and  now 
by  some  called  Oporanthusluteus,  was  introduced 
from  South  Europe  in  the  IGth  century.  S. 
angustifolia  differs  from  lutea  not  only  in  its 
narrower  leaves  and  rather  wider  and  brighter 
petals,  but  in  a  series  of  years  I  have  found 
th.at,  except  on  one  occasion  when  both  opened 
on  the  30th  of  September,  angustifolia  flowers 
from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  later  than  lutea. 
This  season  lutea  opened  Sep.  20;  angustifolia, 
Oct  G.''  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  easily  grown,  suc- 
ceeding best  in  a  moderately  rich  moist  soil,  and 
flowers  most  satisfactorily  when  the  roots  have 
been  .allowed  to  remain  for  some  years  undisturbed 
in  the  same  spot.  It  is  increased  readily  by 
means  of  offsets.  W.  G. 


TropsBOlum  speciosum.  in  fruit.— Re- 
specting this  plant,  have  you  observed  the 
loveliness  of  tlie  seed  vessels  which  succeed  the 
flowers  ?  The  capsules  can  only  be  compared  to 
cornucopias  of  jasper,  wherein  nestle  from  three 
to  four  bud-like  seeds  of  Lapis  lazuli — at  least  that 
was  so  last  year.  This  season  I  fear  seeds  will 
never  ripen ;  even  those  of  1880  failed  to  germin- 
ate when  sown.  I  am  told  that  a  good  and  sure 
way  to  propagate  this  glorious  creeper  is  by  con- 
tinuously pegging  down  the  young  shoots  in  pots; 
they  root  rapidly,  and  one  shoot  may  serve  to  pro- 
duce ni.any  plants.  Neither  on  cast  nor  south  wall 
will  this  dainty  plant  thrive — only  on  a  north 
one. — Norman. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

ROSES   IN    POT.S. 

AMONn  the  more  important  points  j-et  remaining 
to  be  noticed  are  the  time  to  .shift  pot  Roses  and 
to  what  extent,  general  treatment  during  growth 
and  flowering  and  afterwards,  resting,  pruning, 
training,  and  selection  of  varieties.  The  time  to 
shift  pot  i'.oscs  very  much  depends  on  the  sort  oE 
Roses.  For  example,  tlie  time  for  potting  Cabbage, 
Moss,  or  Gallica  Roses  ought  to  differ  perhaps 
vci-y  much  from  the  best  time  for  Chinas, 
Bourbons,  Teas.  It  will,  however,  be  found  that 
the  most  suitable  condition  for  shifting  all  pot 
Roses  is  when  they  are  in  full  growth  or  rather 
beyond  it,  say  in  that  state  in  which  the  majority 
of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  in  the  open  air  are 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July.  Thus 
measuring  time,  as  it  were,  by  condition,  it  would 
probably  be  found  necessary  to  shift  pot  Roses 
every  month  throughout  the  twelve  where  any 
great  quantity  were  grown.  The  old  practice  of 
shifting  pot  Roses  into  Larger  pots  when  in  a 
dormant  state  was  as  unnatural  as  it  often  proved 
injurious.  Nature  extends  the  roots  into  new 
feeding  ground  when  the  top  is  most  active,  and 
cultivators  cannot  do  better  than  copy  her 
example.  Accepting  tlie  principle  of  giving  more 
root  room  when  the  plants  most  need  it,  and 
only  when  they  need  it,  it  follows  that  while 
some  sorts  of  Roses  might  need  shifting  once 
a  year,  and  not  always  that,  others,  such  as 
the  evergrowing  evergreen  Teas,  might  need 
to  be  shifted  two  or  three  times  a  year.  This 
brings  us  to  the  extent  of  the  shifts.  Anything 
like  the  one-shift  system  would  prove  fatal  to 
Roses  in  pots.  On  the  contrary,  the  shifts  should 
be  as  small  as  practicable — from  a  4-in.  to  a  ."j-in. 
or  6-in.,  from  the  latter  into  a  7-in.,  8-in.,  or 
9-in.,  and  so  on.  An  inch,  or  at  most  2  in.,  at  a 
time  is  amply  sufficient.  This  slowly  progressive 
enlargement  of  root  room  keeps  the  whole  mass  of 
soil  tilled  with  roots.  These  also  speedily  reach 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  'produce  that  state  of 
things  known  to  cultivators  by  the  name  of  pot- 
bound.  The  effect  of  this  on  inflorescence  is 
well  known  to  all  practical  men,  and  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  add  that  in  the  case  of  Roses,  a  pot- 
bound  plant  of  the  same  area  will  produce  double 
the  number  of  flowers  as  one  with  its  roots  in 
free  and  loose  soil.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  rea- 
son of  this,  but  the  fact  no  one  can  doubt  who  is 
familiar  with  the  cultivation  of  Roses  and  other 
plants  in  pots.  The  resistance  of  the  pot  to  the 
pressure  of  the  roots  promotes  fertflity  very 
much  in  the  same  way,  and  occasionally  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  root  pruning,  though  the 
latter  may  also  be  applied  to  some  Roses  with 
much  advantage,  as  it  proves  the  ready  means  of 
modifying  the  character  and  increasing  the 
number  of  the  roots.  However,  with  progressive 
and  small  shifts  given  only  when  needed,  Roses 
in  pots  will  generally  flower  well  without  root 
pruning,  especially  if  towards  the  end  of  their 
gi-owths,  be  those  growths  one  or  many  in  the 
year,  they  are  found  to  be  under  rather  than  over- 
potted. 
Treatment  during  gro-wthandflo-wer- 

ing. — A  temperature  of  60°,  abund.ance  of  light, 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  plenty  of  food  and  water, 
freedom  from  insect  pests  and  from  all  extremes 
of  treatment,  will  generally  command  success.  In 
the  culture  of  Roses  in  pots,  and  the  flowering  of 
them  out  of  season,  too  many  cultivators  seem  to 
forget  that  the  natural  time  for  Roses  to  flower  is 
midsummer,  when  the  temperature  in  the  open 
ranges  from  55°  to  75°.  Hence,  however  useful 
cool  or  unheated  houses  are  for  Roses  in  pots,  or 
planted  out  to  get  the  full  benefit  or  beautj-  out  of 
Roses  under  glass,  it  is  needful  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand at  the  least  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to 
65°  indoors,  whatever  the  state  of  the  external 
atmosphere  may  be.  No  doubt  glass  alone  affords 
a  most  useful  protection  to  Tea  and  other  Roses, 
but  if  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  growing  Roses  in  pots,  it  is  also  worth 
while  to  go  further,  and  furnish  the  necessary 
warmth  for  growing  them  well  at  any  and  every 
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season  when  wantcil.  Clear  light  is  of  as  much  iiii- 
portance  as  warmth  ;  the  latter  quickens  growth, 
the  former  strengthens  and  gives  deeper  colour 
and  more  fragrance  to  the  Rose.  Not  a  few 
failures  in  forcing  Roses,  flowering  them  well,  and 
keeping  them  in  robust  health  under  glass,  have 
arisen  from  tlje  seini-opacity  of  the  glass  under 
which  they  have  been  grown,  or  rather  imprisoned. 
Roses  are  children  of  the  light  as  well  as  queens 
of  beauty ;  and,  in  fact,  without  the  former  they 
will  never  grow  into  the  latter.  A  free  circulation 
of  air  is  also  of  vital  importance  to  them,  but  this 
by  no  means  implies  that  they  can  be  subjected 
to  cutting  draughts  with  impunity;  for  though  the 
Rose  in  a  dormant  state  is  one  of  our  hardiest 
plants,  in  a  growing  state  it  is  one  of  the  most 
tender.  Not  seldom  harsh  winds  and  sudden  de- 
pressions of  temperature  blight  and  destroy  its 
leaves  or  flowers  in  the  open  air,  and  plants  in 
pots  are  still  more  subject  to  such  destructive  in- 


can  hardly  bo  too  rich  ;  the  latter  may  easily  be 
so,  for  the  lirst  are  partly  decomposed  or  diluted 
before  coming  into  contact  with  the  feeding  roots; 
the  latter  goes  direct  to,  and  if  too  strong  destroys 
or  cripples  them.  Weak  and  often  after  the  Roses 
are  in  full  growth  should  therefore  be  the  rule  in 
regard  to  all  liquid  manures.  Some  of  the  best  for 
pot  Roses  are  those  made  of  guano  at  the  rate  of 
2  ounces  to  the  gallon  ;  or  sheep,  deer,  pigeon,  or 
cow  manure.  The  pigeon  manure  is  the  strongest 
of  the  four,  and  needs  to  be  used  with  caution. 
Either  of  the  others  when  thoroughly  decom- 
posed may  also  be  used  as  solid  top-di-essings 
either  by  themselves  or  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
rich  turfy  loam.  Pot  Roses  should  never  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  lack  of  food,  nor  flag  from  want  of 
water.  The  amount  they  use  up  when  in  full 
growth  is  very  great.  It  must  not,  however,  he 
assumed  that  all  the  water  given  is  absorbed.  It 
very  quickly  passes  through,  and  the  soil  again 


Two  Stenibergias  (.S.  lutea  and  S.  augustifolia). 


fluences,  and  ought  to  be  jealously  protected 
against  them  by  the  shelter  of  glass  and  the  care 
of  the  cultivator.  But  while  rude  blasts  must  be 
shut  out  and  sudden  falls  of  temperature  pre- 
vented, anything  approaching  a  close,  stuffy 
atmosphere  must  be  guarded  against  with  equal 
care.  On  every  day  and  hour,  when  the  weather  is 
fit,  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  air  should  be  given 
to  Roses  in  pots,  and,  of  course,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, they  will  be  fully  subjected  to  all  the 
most  favourable  influences  of  our  climate,  the 
shelter  of  glass  only  being  used  to  protect 
them  from  cold  rains,  high  winds,  sudden 
depressions  of  temperature,  thick  fogs,  &c. 
As  to  food  and  water,  Roses  in  pots  and  out  of 
them  are  gross  feeders  and  great  drinkers.  In  pots 
both  of  these  qualities  seem  intensified  by  the 
limited  area  of  their  feeding  quarters  and  drinking 
cisterns.  However  rich  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
potted,  its  feeding  properties  are  soon  exhausted 
by  the  roots  or  washed  out  by  the  water ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  rich  solid  top-dressings  and 
liberal  ai^plioations  of  liquid  manure.  The  former 


becomes  dry.  The  smaller  the  pot  relatively  to  the 
area  of  the  plant,  and  the  fuller  the  pot  is  of 
roots,  the  more  frequently  must  the  plants  be 
watered.  Over-watering  is,  however,  equally  or 
more  injurious  than  under- watering,  and  it  is 
needful  to  steer  clear  of  both  extremes.  Roses  in 
pots  are  also  much  benefited  by  occasional  over- 
head syriugings,  especially  towards  evening,  as 
these  prove  a  capital  substitute  for  heavy  dews 
or  rains  in  the  open,  and  also  tend  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean.  As  the  flowers  begin  to  open, 
syringing  must,  however,  be  dispensed  with,  as 
otherwise  it'is  likely  to  tarnish  the  flowers.  Every 
Rose  grower  knows  how  very  trying  heavy  dash- 
ing rains  are  to  their  Roses  in  the  open  air,  and 
one  great  advantage  of  growing  Roses  in  pots  is 
to  free  them  from  the  risk  of  such  injuries. 

Shading. — This  is  also  of  great  service  at 
times  in  preserving  the  freshness  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  in  prolonging  the  bloom  of  Roses  in  pots. 
They  should,  however,  never  be  shaded  except  in  the 
brightest  weather  and  during  a  few  hours  on 
either  side  of  noon.  Such  judicious  shading  not 


only  preserves,  bat  develops  the  colour  to  more 
ad\"antage,  and  gives  it  a  delicacy  of  tint  and  a 
vividness  of  tone  which  Roses  in  the  open  seldom 
possess.  But  shading  should  never  be  carried  to 
such  excess  as  to  weaken  the  plants  or  draw  the 
buds  or  flower-stems.  Provided  the  plants  are  not 
placed  too  close  to  the  glass  in  bright  weather, 
and  that  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the 
houses,  flower  and  leaf  scalding  and  scorching 
will  be  far  less  frequent  or  severe  under  glass 
than  in  the  open  air.  The  shelter  from  heavy  rains, 
harsh  winds,  and  storms  of  hail,  also  preserves  the 
flowers  from  injury,  and  gives  them  a  freshness 
that  is  not  always  possible  in  the  open  air. 

Treatment  after  flowering.— If  the  plants 
finish  flowering  in  summer  or  early  in  autumn,  most 
of  the  hardy  Roses  are  much  benefited  by  being 
placed  in  the  open  air  for  a  time,  supposing  they 
have  been  flowered  under  glass  ;  but  should  the 
season  not  be  suitable,  or  the  varieties  tender,  the 
plants  will  be  safer  indoors.  On  no  account  must 
they  ,be  neglected  if  good  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. Not  a  few  Roses  and  other  plants  suffer 
irreparable  injury  through  rough  treatment  or 
neglect  after  flowering. 

Resting. — More  or  less  of  this  is  needed  for  all 
Roses  in  pots  or  out  of  them,  but  the  amount  or 
character  of  this  rest  must  be  determined  by 
circumstances.  Summer  and  Perpetual  Roses  require 
longer  rest  than  Bourbons,  Noisettes,  or  Teas.  There 
are  but  two  means  of  resting  plants  within  reach 
of  the  cultivator — drought  and  cold.  The  first  is 
always  available  ;  the  second  is  less  at  our  dis- 
posal. By  gradually  withholding  water,  even  Tea  or 
China  Roses  may  be  forced  into  a  condition  of 
semi-repose  ;  but  all  extremes  should  be  avoided, 
and  such  Roses  grown  in  pots  should  become  true 
evergreens.  Of  course  Perpetual  and  other  classes 
of  Roses  may  be  more  severely  dried  into  rest,  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  advantage  to  the  plants. 
Neither  must  Roses  in  pots  be  exposed  to  any 
extremes  of  cold.  Unless  plunged  to  the  rim,  for 
example  and  mulched  over  the  surface  with 
several  inches  of  litter,  they  are  far  more  easily 
injiured  than  Roses  in  the  open  ground  ;  and  of 
course  one  great  object  in  growing  them  in  pots 
is  to  render  them  so  easily  portable  as  to  prevent 
their  being  crippled  or  destroyed  by  cold.  The 
roots  of  pot  Roses  should  never  be  frozen  through, 
nor  the  tops  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature 
than  8°  of  frost.  Within  this  narrow  limit  suflicient 
cold  will  be  experienced  to  send  the  plants  to  rest 
at  will  without  injury  to  either  root  or  branch. 

Pruning  of  pot  Roses. — Teas  need  but 
little  pruning,  but  rather  a  series  of  thinning  out 
of  weakly  exhausted  shoots  and  of  stopping  Strang 
ones.  Even  the  latter  practice  must  be  indulged 
in  but  sparingly,  especially  where  continuous 
flowering  rather  than  shapely  plants  is  the  main 
object.  But  after  or  rather  during  each  crop  of 
flowers  the  plants  should  be  carefully  overhauled, 
and  the  shoots  stopped  or  thinned  "ss  they  may 
seem  to  require.  Perpetual  Roses  again  may  be 
pruned  once  or  twice  a  year  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  one  crop  of  flowers  only  are  wanted, 
prune  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  fully  ripe, 
and  rest  the  plants  by  drought  or  cold  until  the 
time  to  start  them  again.  If  two  crops  of  flowers, 
prune  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade.  Stimulate  the 
plants  into  fresh  breaks  and  new  growth,  and 
prune  again  to  rest  the  plants  thoroughly  after 
the  second  flowering.  Summer  Roses,  such  as 
Unique,  Provence,  Moss,  should  be  pruned  more 
severely  and  only  once  a  year.  In  fact,  such  Roses 
in  pots  should  receive  the  same  sort  of  pruning 
and  at  the  same  time  or  condition  as  similar  Roses 
in  the  open  air.  Prune  back  to  two  or  three  buds 
only  at  or  just  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  let 
the  plants  remain  rather  dry  and  as  cool  and 
dormant  as  possible  until  the  time  to  start  them 
returns. 

The  training  of  Roses   in  pots.— This 

is  mostly  a  matter  of  taste,  though  partly  one  of 
culture  and  necessity.  Po.ssibly  pot  Roses  look 
best  and  flower  freest  as  dense  bushes,  about  as 
wide  as  high.  As  the  plants  get  older,  the  height 
mostly  exceeds  the  breadth  by  a  foot  or  so.  Some 
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of  the  prettiest  Tea  Roses  I  have  ever  seen  in 
pots  were  about  1.')  in.  high  and  3  ft.  tlirough 
Such  fine  Koses  as  Charles  Lawson  and  Coupe  de 
Hebe  look  %vell  in  fine  bushes  from  3  ft.  to 
6  ft.  high,  and  almost  the  same  througli.  Pyra- 
midal Koses  in  pots  hi.ve  not  been  numerous,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  successful.  Dwarf 
standards  flower  well,  and  have  a  fine  effect 
raised  above  other  plants  in  conservatories.  8uch 
fine  Roses  as  Lamarque,  Marechal  Niel,  Niphctos, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Sec,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
this  style  of  training.  But  probably  the  Mareclial 
Niel  never  looks  so  well  as  when  trained  up 
roof  rafters,  or  along  the  roof  of  a  conservatory 
or  greenhouse,  as  the  weakness  of  the  flower-stem 
in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  gold  it  has  to  carry 
forces  the  flowers  to  reveal  all  their  beauty  to 
those  that  look  up  to  them.  But  pot  Roses  are 
mostly  wanted  to  be  portable,  and  when  well 
flowered  and  healtliy  look  well  in  any  of  the  forms 
in  wliich  Roses  are  grown  in  the  open  air ;  the 
more  numerous  and  finer  the  flowers,  the  less  im- 
portant the  form  of  training,  unless  for  exhibition 
purposes,  though  a  dwarf  bush  not  over  formal  is 
probably  the  most  desirable  form  for  the  majority 
of  pot  Roses. 

Best  varieties  for  pot   culture. — One 
had  almost    written  all   tlie   Teas,    but   they  are 
hardly    all  alike  beautiful  or  suitable  for  pots. 
The  following  may  certainly  be  relied  on  :  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  yellow,  shaded  with  salmon,  fine  in  bud, 
large  and  full  wlien  fully  e.tpandcd  ;  Devoniensis, 
exquisite  in  form  and  in  delicacy  of  pink,  suiTused 
through  anil  almost  covering  the  white;  Niphetos, 
when  perfect,  of   snowy  whiteness   and   extreme 
beauty  of  form;  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,   rosy  salmon, 
large  and  full ;    Adam,  blushing   pink,   full   and 
sweet ;  Alba  rosea  or  Madame  Bravy,  white  and 
delicate  rose,  fine   form,  full,  one   of  the  freest; 
Madame  Villermoz,  centre  delicate  salmon,  most 
of  the  flower  nearly  white,  large  and  full;  JIadame 
Margottin,  deep  citron,  with  a  centre  of  peach, 
full,  and  good  form  ;  Madame  Welch,  light  yellow, 
with   orange   centre ;  Madame   Angcle  Jacquier, 
very  f  ragi'ant,  a  changeable  mixture  of  yellow  and 
rose  with  a  white  fringe  to  the  petals,   distinct, 
and   very   durable;    President,  striking,  of  good 
form,  large  size,  rose  shaded  with  salmon ;   Sou- 
venir   d'Elise,     creamy    white,    with     yellowish 
centre,  edged    with   rose ;    Belle   de    Lyonnaise, 
resembling  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  of  a  deep  lemon 
colour  ;  Marie  Van  Houtte,  a  most  beautiful  mix- 
ture of  yellow  and  peach,  as  if  Primroses  and  Peach 
blossoms  had  combined  to  form  a   Rose  between 
them ;   Boug^re,  very  free  flowerer,  pretty  in  bud, 
deep  flesh  coloured ;   Homer,  variable,  marbled 
with   rose   and   salmon,    distmct    and   striking ; 
Perle  de  Lyon,  deep  yellow,  good  form ;  Rubens, 
rose  and  white  with  yellow  centre,  large  and  full ; 
Perle  des  Jardins,  deep  canary,  large,  full,  and 
good  form,  a  very  striking  Rose  ;   Catlierine  Mer- 
met,  light  flesh  coloured,  one  of  the  best ;  Duchess 
of  Eilinburgh,  deep  rosy  crimson  ;   Innocenti   Pi- 
rola,  perfect  in  bud,  rich  fawn,  changing  to  white ; 
Comtesse    de  Nadaillac,   flesh  coloured  on    the 
surface,  the  jjetals  based  in  copper,  large,  and  full; 
Perfection    de     Monplaisir,   rather    small,    deep 
canary  yellow,  free  flowering. 

Noisette  Roses.— Marechal  Niel :  it  is  needless 
to  describe  this  magnificent  golden  Rose ;  La- 
marque, pure  white,  with  a  slight  trace  of  sulphur 
in  centre,  often  wholly  white,  exquisite  in  half 
opened  bud ;  Solfaterre,  fine  yellow  suljihur  ; 
Celine  Forestier,  rich  yellow  sulphur,  with  fre- 
quently a  dash  of  pink  on  the  o\itside  of  the 
petals  in  bud,  very  free,  useful,  and  beautiful ; 
Narcissc,  very  pale  yellow,  often  white  ;  Triomphe 
de  Rennes,  light  canary,  fine  form,  beautiful  in 
bud,  very  full  when  open. 

Bourbons,  or  Hybrid  Bourbons. — Coupe  de 
Hebe,  deep  pink,  exquisite  in  bud  ;  Charles  Lawson, 
vivid  rose,  very  fine  in  bud,  double,  and  good  in 
flower  :  Paul  Ricaiit,  bright  rosy  crimson,  large,  and 
full  of  excellent  form  ;  Miss  Ingram,  b&autiful 
white,  of  exquisite  form  ;  Chenedole,  vivid  crimson, 
free  flowerer,  large  and  double  ;  Madame  Barriet, 
beautiful  rose,  fidl  and  free  ;  Baron  Gonella, 
bright  rose  colour,  with  bronze  shading,  distinct 


and  good;  Queen,  buff,  beautiful  in  bud,  very 
free  and  useful ;  Souvenir  de  la  .Malniaison,  beauti- 
ful in  bud,  and  generally  well  formed  under  glass 
in  pots,  soft  flesh  coloured,  with  slightly  blushed 
edges. 

Provence  and  Mo.ss  Roses. — Cabbage,  com- 
mon, ro.sy  pink,  large  and  full,  beautiful  in  bud  ; 
Cristata  or  Crested  Cabbage,  the  edges  of  these 
are  paler,  and  the  Rose  altogether  more  beautiful ; 
VVhite  Provence,  pure  white,  slightly  mossed ; 
Striped  Unique,  white,  often  striped  with  lake ; 
Common  Moss,  very  pale  rose  coloured;  Crested 
Moss,  bright  rose,  lovely  in  bud ;  I,anei,  rosy 
crimson,  tinted  with  purple;  White  Bath,  pure 
white  ;  Celina,  rich  crimson. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals.— Alfred  Colomb,  bright 
carmine,  large,  fine  form  ;  A.  K.  Williams,  bright 
reddish  crimson,  very  fine  ;  Antoine  Ducher,  dark 
purple,   very   fine ;  IJaronne  de    Bonstettin,  very 
dark   crimson    with    a    velvet    finish ;    Baroness 
Kothschild,  light  rosy   pink,  changing  almost  to 
white  ;  Beauty  of  Waltham,  rosy  crimson,  recurved 
a;id  brilliant ;  Boule  de  Neigc,  pure  white,  exqui- 
site in  bud,  and  of   a  small  useful  size  ;  Charles 
Lefebvre  or  Marguerite  Brassac,  the  grandest  of 
all  the  dark  Roses  in  colour,  form,  and  substance  ; 
Centifolia  rosea,  beautiful  shell-like  form,  bright 
rose,   large  and  full ;  Comtesse  dO.xford,  bright 
carmine  red,  beautifully  reflexed;  Due  de  Rohan, 
very  dark  red,  large,  and  full, perfect  form;  Duke 
of   Edinburgh,   very   deep    and   rich   vermilion : 
Dachess  of   Edinburgh,  soft  silvery  peach ;    Dr. 
Andry,  bright  red,  beautifully  imbricated,  still  one 
of  the  best  for  pots  or  the  open  ;  Dnpuy  Jamain, 
very  bright  cherry  rose,  deep  petalled,   striking ; 
Duke  of  Wellington,  deep  crimson,   double,  fine 
form  ;    Edouard   Morren,  deep  cherry  rose,  very 
double,  distinct  and  beautiful ;    Etienne  Levet, 
light  carmine,  beautifully  folded  petals,   one  of 
the  best ;  Elie  Morel,  light  rose  ;  Exposition  de 
Brie,  or  M.aurice   Bernardin,  rich  vermilion,  fine 
globular  form  ;  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  rich  crim- 
son, very  fine  and  brilliant;    Francois   Michelon, 
beautiful  silvery  looking  Rose ;  General  Jacque- 
minot, brilliant  red,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Roses ; 
Horace  Vernet,  vivid  crimson,  very  fine;  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  bright  rosy  carmine  ;  John  Hopper,  fine 
ro^y   crimson,  large  and  full;    Jules   Margottin, 
bright  cherry  red,  very  fine ;    John  Stuart  Mill, 
bright  clear  red,  often  reflexed,  very  striking  ;  La 
France,  delicate  silvery  peach,  unsurpassable  in 
bud  or  open  flower ;  La  Havre,  brilliant  vermilion, 
beautifully  imbricated ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  rich 
maroon   crimson  ;    Louis    Dore,   bright    carmine 
flushed   with  crimson,   petals  recurved  ;    Marie 
Baumann,  bright  crimson,  fine  recurved  flower; 
iMarechal  Vaillant,  bright  crimson,  fine  globular 
form  ;  Marie  Rady,  bright  red,  edged  with  white, 
a  large,  full,  beautifully  imbricated  Rose;  Mdme. 
Clemence  Joigneaux,  rose  shaded  with  lilac,  large 
and  full,  of  fine  form;  Mdme.  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
white,  tinted  with  rose,  very  distinct  and  good; 
Mdme.  Victor  Verdier,  very  perfect  in  form,  vivid 
carmine,  large  and  full ;  Mdme.  Eugene  Verdier, 
light,  clear,  and  good ;  Mdme.  Therese  Levet.bright 
cherry  rose ;  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas,  bright  red  globu- 
lar rose,  very  double  and  beautiful ;    Monsieur 
Neman,  large,  globular,  rose  coloured,  still  veiy 
popular ;   Mr.   Charles  Wood,  bright  red,  full  and 
open;  Prince  C'amille  de  Rohan  or  La  Rosiire,  dark 
crimson,   richly  shaded ;  Princess  JMary  of  Cam- 
bridge, pale  rose  edged  with  lighter  rose,    free 
flowering,  and  chaste;  S.  Reynolds  Hole, one  of  the 
finest  dark  Roses;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  fine  crim- 
son scarlet ;  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  very  dark  maroon, 
one  of  the  finest ;  Victor  Verdier,  fine  cherry  colour, 
fine  and  full;  Xavier  Olibo,  scarlet,  shaded  with 
black,  one  of  the  finest  old  Roses,  without  which 
no  collection,  cither  in  or  out  of  pots,  can  be  com- 
plete. 1).  T.   Fisii. 


refresco  and  tonic,  or  with  the  morning  cup  of  tea, 
thus  :  Put  a  sprig  of  Lemon  Verbena — say  '>  or  fi 
leaves— into  a  tea-cup  and  pour  the  tea  upon  it. 
It  is  said  to  have  an  excellent  and  wholesome 
effect,  and  the  flavour  is  said  to  be  delicious. — 
Temple  Bar. 


The  Scented  Verbena.— Foremost  among 
Spanish  lierlis  comes  the  Verba,  the  Lemon  Ver- 
bena of  the  English  garden.  Its  value  in  Spain 
is  well  known  as  the  finest  cordial  and  stomacliic 
in  the  world.  It  is  either  made  into  a  decoction 
with  beet  water  and  sugar,  and  drank  cold  as  a 
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PLATE     CCCX.  —  LILIUM     WASHING- 
TONIANUM  AND  L.  RUBESCENS. 

TiioroH  the  last  named  of  these  two  beautiful 
Californian  Lilies  was  generally  considered  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  former,  the  difference  is  so 
palp;ible  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  following 
the  nomenclature  of  Mr.  Sereno  Watson  as  given 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  Bjtany  of  California."  In 
this  excellent  work  the  Lily  that  was  named  L. 
Washingtonianuni  purpureum  is  called  L.  ru- 
bescens,  and  adequate  reasons  are  given  for  con- 
sidering the  two  specifically  distinct,  as  will^  be 
seen  by  the  following  descriptions  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son, who,  as  a  botanist,  thoroughly  studied  the 
North  American  Liliaceae  in  a  living  state  : — 
*  Flmvers  spotless  or  only  finely  dotted,  irliite  or 
purplish  or  pale  yellow,  the  spreading  seymeiits 
with  long  narrow  clan-s. 

■i-FloKcrs  horizontal,  large. 
1.  L.  Washingtonianum.  Kell.  Bulbs  large, 
somewhat  rluzomatous  and  oblique  (becoming 
6  in.  or  8  in.  long),  the  thin  imbricated  lanceolate 
scales  2  in.  or  3  in.  long  and  not  jointed  :  stems 
terete,  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  glabrous  or  slightly 
scabrous  :  leaves  in  several  whorls  of  6  to  12  (the 
upp;r  and  lower  usually  scattered),  oblanceolate, 
acut3  or  acutish,  2  in.  to  5  in.  long  and  8  to  12 
line;  wide,  more  or  less  imdulate :  flowers  very 
fragrant,  pure  white  becoming  purplish,  or  often 
spa^-ingly  and  finely  dotted,  2  to  20  or  more  in  a 
thyrsoid  raceme,  horizontally  declinate  on  stout 
nearly  erect  pedicels  1  in.  to  4  in.  long ;  segments 
3  in.  or  4  in.  long  and  4  to  8  lines  wide,  the  upper 
third  spreading ;  stamens  a  little  shorter,  with 
yellow  anthers  .5  in.  or  6  in.  long:  ovary  7  to  10 
lines  long:  capsule  obovate  oblong,  truncate,  ob- 
tusely 6-angled  or  sometimes  narrowly  winged, 
1.5  lines  long  or  more. — Proc.  Calif.  Acad.  ii.  13  ; 
also  independently  by  Wood,  Proc.  Philad.  Acad. 
1SG8,  166;  Kegel,  Gartenfl.  t.  710;  FL  Serres,  t. 
1795. 

In  the  Cujnimaca  llountains,  San  Diego  County  (Palmer), 
and  on  the  western  slope  of  the  .Sierra  Xevada  at  an  alti- 
tude of  3,000  ft.  to  0,000  ft.,  nortliward  to  the  Columbia 
Kiver.  A  beautiful  species,  fn'o"in.i;  in  loose  soil  ou  ridges 
or  lightly  shaded  hillsides. 

-1-  -^-Floieers  erect  or  ascending,  smaller. 
2.  L.  rubescens,  Watson.  Bulb  as  in  L. 
lt'rts/(i«(7^<'»i««Hm,butmuchsmaller  (about  2  in. in 
diameter),  the  thick  broadly  lanceolate  scales  1  in. 
long :  stem  usually  stout,  1  ft.  to  7  ft.  high, 
smooth  :  leaves  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath,  un- 
dulate or  flat,  the  lower  scattered,  the  upper  in  3 
to  7  whorls,  oblanceolate,  acute  or  acutish,  1  in. 
to  4  in.  long  and  G  to  12  lines  wide  :  flowers 
usu.ally  several,  on  ascending  pedicels  1  in.  to  3  in. 
long,  pale  lilac  or  nearly  white,  becoming  rose- 
purple,  somewhat  dotted  with  brown ;  segments 
Ii  in.  to  2  in.  long,  the  upper  third  revolute : 
stamens  and  style  a  third  shorter  ;  anthers  2  or 
3  lines  long:  ovary  wing-angled,  attenuate  down- 
ward, A  in.  long.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  xiv.  256.  L. 
Washingtonianvm,  var. purpureum.  Masters,  Gard. 
Chron.  2  ser.  ii.  322,  fig.  67;  Elwes,  same,  vi.  242; 
Baker,  I.e.  233. 

On  wooded  hillsides  in  the  Coast  Ranges,  from  XIariu  _ 
(Bolander)  to  Humboldt  Counties,  Rattan. 

As  may  be  seen  by  this  description,  Mr.  Wat- 
son not  only  placed  the  two  specifically  apart, 
but  put  L.  rubescens  under  a  separate  section. 

Of  L.  Wasliingtouianum  there  appears  to  be 
several  forms,  varying  according  to  soil,  situa- 
tion, and  geographical  distribution.  The  most 
remarkable  character  is  the  way  in  which  it  dif- 
fers with  regard  to  habit  of  growth  and  mode 
of   flower   bearing.  In  one  form  linown  as  the 
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Eel  Kiver  variety,  tlie  blossoms  are  produced 
.iu  a  decided  umbel ;  in  another  they  are  arranged 
in  a  dense  cylindrical  spike,  but  this  form  is 
extremely  rare  if  it  exists  at  all  in  Europe 
at  the  present  time.  Our  plate  represents 
the  variety  with  the  flowers  produced  iu  an 
umbel,  a  fairly  average  specimen  of  the  flowers 
of  this  Lily  as  grown  in  this  country.  This  plant, 
as  also  that  of  L.  rubescens,  was  drawn  last 
summer  in  Mr.  AVare's  collection. 

Culture. — "With  regard  to  this,  the  most  re- 
liable infoi-mation  is  based  on  Dr.  Kellogg's  ac- 
count, given  below,  as  to  the  plant's  native 
habitat  communicated  to  The  Garden  in  1874. 
From  this  account  the  essential  conditions  of 
good  culture  may  be  adduced.  He  says,  "At  no 


ORCHIDS. 


Epidendrum  dichromum. — This  beautiful 
Orchid,  also  known  as  E.  amabile,  has  long  been  a 
favourite  object  of  culture,  but  for  some  reason  it 
appears  to  have  become  somewhat  scarce.  It  is  as 
pretty  as  any  of  the  Epidendra,  particularly  when 
well  grown.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  ricli, 
clear,  rosy  pink,  the  lip  being  a  bright  amethyst, 
and  they  are  deliciously  perfumed.  There  is  a 
variety  named  striatum,  having  white  blossoms 
streaked  with  purple  hues,  but  it  seems  to  be  rare 
in  cultivation.  ThisOrchid  is  grown  finely  in  Messrs. 
Backhouse's  nurseries  at  York,  and  frequently  it 
bears  as  many  as  a  dozen  flowers  on  a  spike.  From 
this  nursery  we  derived  the  flowers  for  our  draw- 
ing a  week  or  so  ago,  the  plants  having  been  then 


time  have  I  met  with  a  plant  of  this  species  in  a 
soil  the  drainage  of  which  was  not  perfect,  aud, 
when  found  on  a  slope,  did  not  face  towards  some 
point  between  east  aud  south.  The  pale  loosely- 
scaled  ovoid  bulb  is  generally  found  at  a  depth 
of  from  12  in.  to  20  in.  The  height  of  the  stem, 
the  number  of  whorls  and  of  flowers  on  a  single 
stem  vary  very  much  according  to  soil,  exposi- 
tion, and  age  of  the  bulb.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  difficulty  of  cultivating  this  beautiful 
species.  I  willingly  confess  that  I  have  also  met 
with  many  reverses,  until  I  paid  proper  atten- 
tion to  its  habits  and  habitats.  If  the  bulb  is 
planted  at  a  depth  of  from  8  in.  to  12  in.  in  a 
loose  somewhat  gravelly  soil,  having  perfect 
drainage,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  results," 


in  flower  a  long  time.  It  is  a  native  of  Bahia : 
therefore  requires  to  be  grown  in  an  intermediate 
temperature. 

Phalsenopais  Schilleriana.— Among  the 
Orchids  at  Gunnersbury  Park  may  now  be  seen 
very  fine  plants  of  f.  Schilleriana.  They  are  grow- 
ing in  a  half-span-roofed  house  amongst  Aerides, 
Vandas,  &c.,  suspended  in  baskets  over  the  front 
stage,  a  position  iu  which  they  receive  a  constant 
and  direct  current  of  heated  air  from  the  pipes, 
the  evaporating  troughs  being  filled  with  very 
weak  manure  water.  This,  together  with  the  cir- 
culation of  air  mentioned,  has  no  doubt  been 
greatly  instrumental  in  developing  the  very  fine 
healthy  leaves  which  they  have  made  during  tlie 
season. — A.  J. 

Oalanthe  Veitchi  and  C.  vestita.— How 
should  I  treat  plants  of  these  now  showing  their 


tiower-spikes  J — S.  NiSBET.  [Calanthe  Veitchi  aud 
C  vestita  both  require  the  same  treatment.  Tliey 
must  be  placed  in  a  stove  temperature  and  in 
some  light  position.  They  require  a  little  water 
until  the  flowering  period  is  over,  and  by  that 
time  their  leaves  wilt  have  decayed,  when  water 
should  be  withheld  altogether  and  until  they  start 
into  growth  again  in  spring,  probably  about  the 
end  of  February  or  early  in  lUarch.  While  dormant 
the  pots  may  be  laid  on  their  sidej  under  the 
stage  in  the  stove.— J.  D] 


NOTES  AND  READINGS. 


The  ''  well-designed  lawn  and  garden  "  (p. 
40.) )  indicates  a  wide  departure  from  the  i  rmal- 
ism  of  the  present  day,  and  will  be  regarded 
with  misgivings  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
consider  mere  floral  decoration  as  the  siimmum 
bonum  of  flower  garden  design — where  are  the 
flowers  ?  The  design  very  fairly  represents  the 
ideal  garden  and  sylvan  retreat,  conceived  by 
those  who  see  their  way  to  divest  our  gardens  of 
their  formalism  and  stucco  without  any  viola- 
tion of  good  taste,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  pre- 
sents facilities  aud  positions  for  the  culture  of 
flowering  plants  on  as  extensive  aud  varied  a 
scale  as  anvone  could  desire  iu  and  about  its 
groves  and  borders  aud  tree  groups.  The  great 
expanse  of  Grass  is  undoubtedly  the  principal 
charm  of  the  design,  aud  it  is  a  permanent 
feature,  always  there,  and  pleasant  to  look  on 
in  summer  or  in  winter.  "What  opportunities, 
too,  it  presents  for  gardening  on  the  Grass ! 
Imagine  a  spring  garden  everywhere  filling  its 
borders  aud  groves,  the  plauts  located  perma- 
nently in  their  situations,  and  the  gardener's 
mind  relieved  of  the  continuous  nightmare  of 
filling  andemptyingandwishinghisemployers  out 
of  the  road  in  order  that  he  might  root  the  plants 
up  before  they  are  well  over,  in  order  to  get  in 
his  bedders  for  an  autumn  display,  and  the 
labojir  aud  expense  of  such  practice.  Then  the 
design  shows  absolutely  no  dug  borders  or  very 
few  of  them,  aud  the  keeping  consists  of  little 
else  than  the  cutting  and  cleaning  of  the  lawn. 
This  is  a  great  point  in  these  days,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  w-ho  lilie  to  enclose  a  large  extent 
of  ground  within  their  garden  boundaries.  If  the 
design  has  a  fault  it  is  too  crowded  by  trees 
near  the  mansion,  where  freedom  and  expanse 
are  necessary.  The  older  landscape  gardeners 
overdid  their  work  in  trying  to  give  their 
grounds  an  appearance  of  interminable  ex- 
tent— pottered  the  space  away  by  winding 
walks,  beds,  and  groups  in  a  manner  that 
defeated  the  end  in  view  ;  but  the  principle  on 
which  they  worked  was  not  a  wrong  one,  and 
when  Judiciously  acted  upon  by  the  designer 
may  be  uurde  to  produce  the  best  results.  People 
have  an  objection  to  seeing  the  greater  portion 
of  their  garden  from  the  door.  The  idea  of 
placing  the  mansion  at  one  end  of  the  grounds 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
first  time  the  plan  has  been  advocated  on  prin- 
ciple. Placing  the  house  in  a  central  position  has 
al\va3S,  or  nearly  always,  been  a  foregone  con- 
clusion with  the' formal  school,  and  giving  it  a 
place  in  a  corner  at  one  end,  as  shown  iu  the 
design,  would  probably  have  been  the  last  idea 
that  would  have  occurred  to  many  modern  land- 
scape gardeners.  A  glance  at  the  plan,  however, 
shows  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the 
arrangement,  and  the  idea  having  been  struck 
out  it  will  no  doubt  commend  itself  to  many. 
* 

Every  one  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  partial 
failure  of  the  Vines  at  Castle  Coch,but  it  need 
not  discourage  others  from  attempting  Grape 
culture  outdoors  elsewhere  in  this  country  under 
suitable  circumstances.  It  was  predicted  at  the 
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bt'f^iiiiung  that  the  Marquis  of  Ijutt^Vexjieiiment 
■n'ould  not  he  so  successful  as  to  ei)Couran:e  its 
further  exteusion,  and  it  is  prohlemat iciil  if  it 
is  worth  while  trying  to  cultivate  tlie  Vine  as  a 
field  crop  anywhere  iu  England,  and  least  of  all 
on  the  west  coast  which,  as  was  long  ago 
recognised,  is  the  worst  place  for  it,  being  too 
moist,  and  the  same  reason  is  assigned  for  the 
absence  of  vineyards  in  the  north-west  of 
France,  while  there  are  many  in  the  north-east. 
It  is  as  a  wall  subject  that  the  'N'ine  must  be 
treated  in  this  coun'ry,  and  that  it  will  succeed 
under  ordinary  fair  management  in  this  way 
there  can  be  no  doubt  wliatever.  Planted  in  a 
proper  .-soil  and  rightly  trained,  the  fruit  of  early 
varieties  will  ripen  every  year  in  the  south  and 
midlands,  and  it  would  probably  pay  better 
now-a-days  to  grow  Grapes  in  this  way  than 
under  glass  for  a  supply  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, when  the  price  is  too  low  to  remunerate 
growers  under  glass.  Years  ago  it  was  stated  in 
a  statistical  work  that  "the  cultivation  of  the 
Vine  had  much  increased  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land in  gardens  and  on  walls  of  suburban 
villas,"  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  progress  in  the  same  direction  has  at  least 
been  steady  if  not  rapid.  In  some  gardens  in  the 
south,  where  the  Vine  is  grown  methodically  on 
the  open  walls,  I  am  informed  that  the  crops, 
especially  during  the  present  season,  have  bet- n 
really  excellent,  and  the  success  attending  the 
culture  of  the  Vines  most  successful.  Only  let 
the  same  skill  and  care  be  brought  to  bear  on 
outdoor  culture  that  is  bestowed  on  Vines  under 
glass,  and  a  corresponding  degree  of  success  will 
no  doubt  follow. 

Major-General  Maitland,  writing  to  the  Times, 
in  connection  witli  the  IJordeaux  Phylloxera 
Congress,  makes  a  suggestion  which  your  con- 
temporary '•  Nature"  thinks  "quite  worthy  of 
attention."  The  true  origin  of  the  disease. 
General  Maitland  says,  "  is  to  be  attributed  to 
exhaustion  of  the  vitality  of  the  plant,  induced 
by  unduly  and  unnaturally  overtasking  its  pro- 
ductive powers.  In  this  respect  the  Phylloxera  of 
the  French  vineyards  bears  a  close  analogy  to 
the  red  spider  of  the  Indian  Tea  gardens,  to  the 
leaf-worm  of  the  Indian,  American,  and  other 
Cotton  fields,  and,  in  short,  to  parasitic  growth 
■wherever  proving  fatally  destructive  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  mode  in  which  this 
law  of  Nature,  as  it  may  be  termed,  ope- 
rates, may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
pliysiological  paradox, '  Life  dies  ;  death  lives.' 
\yiierever  the  vitality  of  a  plant  is  abnormally 
diminished  by  over-plucking,  over-pruning,  and 
unceasing  inexorable  demands  to  produce  more, 
more,  when  Nature  demands  rest  and  repose  to 
recruit  exhaustion,  the  sap,  the  plant's  life- 
blood,  becomes  poor,  sluggish,  and  enfeebled. 
Parasitic  life  is  then  evolved,  and  preys  upon 
the  little  remaining  life  that  injudicious  culture 
has  left  the  plant.  If  the  above  view  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  Phylloxera  be  accepted  as  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  the  remedy  would 
seem  to  be  self -indicated — repose.  Give  the 
vineyards  rest." 

The  idea  that  parasitical  attacks  may  be  caused 
by  impaired  vitality  in  the  plant  is  by  no  means 
a  new  one,  but  it  hardly  applies  to  the  Phylloxera, 
which  was  imported  and  began  its  ravages  too 
suddenly.  Had  reduced  vitality  been  the  predis- 
posing cause  of  its  attacks,  the  French  vineyards 
■would  have  succumbed  to  other  causes  before 
now ;  and  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  Vines  which 
the  Phylloxera  attacked  anddestroyed  in  England, 
and  which  it  found  neither  over-cropped  no.r 
over-pruned,  nor  enfeebled  in  any  way,  but  in 
tlie  best  of  health:-'  No;  the  pest  came  as  it  was 
feared  the   Colorado  beetle  would  come,  and, 


finding  suilable  pasturage,  it  throve  upon  it.  As 
it  is  s  lid  to  tlirive  on  the  Vine  only,  the  prospect 
is  that  it  may  eventually  be  starved  out,  but 
resting  the  Nines  is  only  likely  to  prolong  its 
existence  by  prolonging  the  life  of  the  plants  on 
which  it  lives. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  not  a  few  of 
the  pests  and  diseases  which  attack  phints  under 
glass,  and  also  under  certain  conditions  of  culture 
out-of-doors,  such  as  mildew,  aphis,  bliglil,  red 
spider,  kc,  are  the  result  of  debility.  There 
is  considerable  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
plagues  very  often  follow  upon  a  feeble 
state  of  healtli  or  constitutional  derangement, 
just  as  fever  and  other  diseases  follow  fa- 
mine and  want  among  manlcind,  and  it  is 
beginning  to  be  recognised  as  sound  practice  to 
combat  all  such  by  nourishing  and  skilful  cul- 
ture, lather  than  resort  to  sufiocatory  measures 
by  means  of  soft  soap.  Tobacco,  gas  tar,  and  the 
like,  after  the  enemy  appears.  This  view  evidently 
commends  itself  to  that  talented  authority  on 
all  such  subjects.  Miss  Ormerod,  who,  in  a  lec- 
ture delivered  lately  at  Cirencester  College,  ad- 
vocated "  the  principle  of  pushing  on  vigorous 
growth  by  all  measures  of  good  culture  "  as  the 
best  preventive  of  parasitica!  attacks.  She  put  it 
iu  the  exceedingly  practical  light  that  if  the 
parasite  is  permitted  to  devour  two  square  inches 
of  the  foliage  while  the  plant  is  only  growing 
at  the  rate  of  1  in.  in  the  same  space  of  time 
the  latter  must  inevitably  go  to  the  wall,  but 
reverse  the  state  of  things  and  the  plant  must 
eventually  get  the  better  of  its  enemy. 
« 

The  subject  of  Camellias  in  pots  v.  planted 
out  has  frequently  been  discussed,  each  system 
having  its  adherents,  but  surely  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  any  experienced  cultivator's  mind  as 
to  which  is  the  best.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
Camellia  cannot  grow  too  vigorously  to  flower 
freely  and  well,  and  without  doubt  it  thrives 
best  planted  out  in  the  bed,  in  which  position  it 
is  also  far  easier  managed.  During  the  past 
few  years  I  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
large  collections  of  Camellias  tried  under  the 
two  systems,  in  some  instances  the  plants 
having  been  for  years  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  and 
latterly  in  a  bed  of  good  soil,  and  there  could  be 
no  question  regarding  the  advantages  of  the 
latter  plan  as  far  as  the  health  andfloriferousness 
of  the  plants  were  concerned.  Planted  out,  the 
Camellia  grows  like  a  Laurel ;  in  pots  it  is 
frequently  mismanaged  and  poor,  for  although 
it  is  not  regarded  as  a  diilicult  subject  to  grow, 
good  pot  specimens  are  not  common  in  private 
gardens.  Nor  is  the  Camellia  at  all  so  fastidious 
as  regards  soil  as  some  believe.  It  will  grow  well 
in  pieat,  and  nurserymen  use  peat  for  it  almost 
exclusively,  but  it  thrives  best  in  a  good  light 
loam,  and  flowers  better  perhaps  than  it  does 
iu  any  other  compost ;  and,  as  a  good  grower 
has  observed,  hardly  anything  will  so  soon 
restore  a  poor  weak  tree  to  health  and  vigour 
as  continue  as  and  good  dressings  of  cow  manure 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  Camellia  for  button-hole  and  per- 
sonal decoration  has,  however,  waned  since 
rtoses  began  to  be  cultivated  raore  extensively, 
and  although  one  does  not  wish  to  see  the  one 
entirely  substituted  for  the  other,  still  the 
preference  for  the  Rose  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  Camellia  is  now  used  most  extensively  from 
this  time  of  the  year  tiU  after  Christmas,  but 
after  that  period  ladies  and  gentlemen  regard 
the  pretty,  waxy,  but  formal  and  scentless 
flowers  mucli  iu  the  same  light  as  the 
epicure  regards  Asparagus  after  the  Peas  come 
in.  The  Camellia  and  the  Rose  succeed  ad- 
mirably together,  and  there  could  be  no  better 
combiuatioa  than  a  house  of  Roses  and  Camel- 


lias. The  hr>t  would  ciuitinue  the  displav  after 
the  last  had  faded,  and  Roses  would  luxuriate 
on  the  roof  without  interfering  with  the  (Jamel- 
lias,  and  afford  the  needful  degree  of  shade  to 
the  latter  as  well.  I  saw  a  very  large  house 
furnished  in  this  way  lately,  and  the  condition 
of  both  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
• 

A  market  gardener  has  lately  bsen  pointing 
out  to  us  the  economy  and  usefulness  of  frames 
or  pits,  and  even  of  portable  lights  alone,  which 
he  says  can  be  bought  from  the  makers  at  less 
than  ten  ahillings  a  yard  run,  and  C  ft.  wide  or 
rather  long,  and  made  at  home  for  less.  The  frames 
on  which  these  are  laid  consist  only  of  a  low 
post  and  rail  from  the  saw-mill,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  posts  being  filled  up  with  mats,  fern, 
or  soil,  the  pits  in  some  cases  being  only  dug 
out.  Insucli  structures  as  these,  Roses, Tomatoes, 
Strawberries,  bedding  plants,  and  many  other 
things  can  be  forced  or  stored  for  nearly  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  they  can  be  heated  by 
a  coil  of  2-in.  or  3-in.  pipes  run  round  the  back 
and  front.  A  few  hundred  feet  of  such  framing 
can  be  put  together  for  very  little  money,  and 
are  just  the  thing  for  the  budding  nurseryman 
or  market  gardener,  who  may  not  see  his  way 
to  erect  more  expensive  structures.  Glass  is  such 
an  important  consideration  now-a-days  with 
market  growers,  that  any  hint  tending  to  cheapen 
its  application  is  always  welcome. 

Mr.  J.  Cornhill   (p.  4")2)  speaks  with  sense  on 
the  subject  of  Grapes  being  ripened  successfully 
and  well  in   September  and  October.  It  is  in- 
credible that  there  shoidd  be  found  men  calling 
themselves  Grape  growers   who  seriously  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  Grapes  that  are  not  ripe  by  the 
end  of  August  or   middle  of  September  cannot 
be  ripened  successfully  afterwards.  Such  people 
can  only  be  compared   to  the  fish  in  the  great 
Kentucky  cavern   that    are   ushered    into    the 
world  without  eyes  or  ears,  and  never  acquire 
either  of  these  organs  during  life.  What  do  our 
chief  authorities  say  on  this  point  P  Mr.  Thom- 
son in  his  book  on  the  Vine  says  that  he  started 
Nines  in  August  and  ripened  them  in  December. 
He  was  so  much  struck  with  the  excellence  of 
these  Grapes  that  he  maintained  in  a  contem- 
porary at  the   time   that  it  was  better  to  ripen 
them  at  that  season  than  to  ripen  them  earlier  in 
the  year,and  to  prove  his  case  he  sent  December- 
ripened  Grapes  to  the  South   Kensington  Com- 
mittee   to   compare    with    Mr.   Tillery's   from 
Welbeck,  and   the  committee   pronounced   Mr. 
Thomson's  to  be  in  the  best  condition.   Dr.  Lind- 
ley  also  wrote  at  the  time  that  the  advantages  were 
"  all   on   the  side  "   of  the   December-ripened 
Grapes.  The  success  of  Mr.  Thomson's  experi- 
ment "  was  so  satisfactory,"  that  he  spared  the 
Vines  and  ripened  a  crop  on  them  the  following 
December  that  was  "  nearly  double  that  of  last 
year  and  the  wood  iras  perfecfli/  ripe  and  much 
st  rmiffer  than  ever  he  saw  it  in  this  house  before  (th&t 
'  house  '  must   have  ripened  the  wood  at  all  the 
most  favourable  seasons  of  the  year '  before  '),and 
the  sentence  recorded  against  them  for  their  un- 
siijhtliness  was  revoked."    We  command  this  au- 
tliority  and  these  remarkable  st.itements  to  those 
who  confess  they  cannot  ripen  their  Grapes  or 
wood  after  the  first  week  in  September.  They  have 
clearly  something  to  le.arn,  but  some  writers  ide- 
alise so  intensely  on  which  sidetheir  bread  is  but- 
tered that  the  idea  of  lifting  a  finger  by  way  of  a 
protest  in  the  right  quarter  never  enters  their 
heads.  If  Grapes  on  Vines  that  have  had  all  the 
summer's  sun  en  them  cannot  be  ripened  in  Sep- 
tember or  even  October,  how  are  they  ripened 
when  the  colouring  process  does  not  even  begin 
till  the  middle  of  November  ?  and,  above  all, 
how  comes  it  that  Vines  so  treated  improve  so 
much  in  their  general  health  that  they  double 
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the  crops  the  year  after  and  ripen  their  wood 
and  make  it  stronger  than  ever  it  was  before  ? 
These  are  questions  for  those  who  have  Iatel_y 
been  so  bravely  airing  their  philosophy  on  this 
subject  to  answer  and  that  they  might  have 
tacliled  long  ago,  but  you  will  not  catch  them 
making  the  attempt.  Peheghine. 


MALARIA  OF  THE  ROMAN  HILLS. 

Theee  is  an  article  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Practitioner  which  is  of  wider  than  medical 
importance,  and  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  who 
take  interest  not  only  in  questions  of  public 
health,  but  in  Roman  antiquities.  At  first  sight 
the  connection  between  the  two  subjects  is  not 
obvious ;  the  link  is  that  fatal  and  mysterious 
disease  which  is  vaguely  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  Campagna  and  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean generally — malaria.  Researches  re- 
cently made  in  Italy  to  discover  the  true  n.ature 
of  this  disease  and  the  causes  to  which  it  is  due 
have  established  certain  primary  conditions  under 
which  the  germs,  the  Bacilli  malariee,  are  gene- 
rated. These  are  (1)  a  temperature  of  about  20" 
centigrade ;  (2)  a  moderate  degree  of  permanent 
humidity ;  and  (3)  the  direct  action  of  the  air 
upon  all  parts  of  the  mass.  "  The  absence  of  any 
one  of  these  three  conditions,"  says  Professor 
Tommasi-Crndeli,  the  writer  of  the  able  paper  in 
question,  "  is  sufficient  to  arrest  or  render  impos- 
sible the  development  and  multiplication  of  this 
organism."  The  bearing  of  these  first  principles, 
and  their  relation  to  previous  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  the  disease,  are  amply  worked  out  and  illus- 
trated by  the  writer.  It  might  seem  that  the 
second  condition  at  least  might  at  once  be  put  out 
of  court  by  efficient  drainage;  and  no  doubt  if  the 
theory  hitherto  held,  thatmalariaisprevalent  only 
in  low  marshy  ground,  were  true  this  would  be 
comparatively  simple.  But  Professor  Tomniasi- 
Crudeli  shows  clearly  that  tliis  "  paludine " 
theory  is  no  longer  tenable.  The  natural  condi- 
tions of  the  Roman  Campagna  appear  to  have 
been  misunderstood.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  for  the  most  part  a  plain,  but  as  a  fact 
four-fifths  of  it  are  composed  of  hills  rising  gra- 
dually to  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Sabatine 
system  on  the  north  and  of  the  Latian  system 
on  the  south.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  "drain 
the  valley,  for  malaria  is  as  prevalent  on  these 
hills  as  on  the  lower  ground.  Accordingly,  if 
the  three  propositions  stated  above  are  true, 
there  must  be  permanent  humidity  in  the  sub- 
soil of  these  hills.  And  it  is  so.  We  are  told 
that  from  the  lake  basins  formed  by  extinct 
craters  in  the  S.abatine  and  Latian  Mountains 
there  is  a  constant  filtration  into  the  subjacent 
districts  of  the  Campagna,  so  that  a  subterranean 
sheet  of  water  is  formed  and  descends  to  the 
river  valleys,  where  part  of  it  finds  an  outlet, 
but  far  the  greater  part  remains  permanently 
imprisoned  beneath  the  soil,  and  supplies  one  of 
the  conditions  for  the  generation  of  the  Bacilli 
malariee. 

Now  comes  in  the  antiquarian  side  of  the 
question.  We  know  that  mal.aria  existed  in  this 
territory  at  a  remote  antiquity,  but  we  know 
also  that  these  hills  were  occupied  before  the 
Roman  conquest  by  a  numerous  and  prosperous 
population,  and  afterwards  became  a  pleasure- 
ground,  studdied  with  villas,  which  were  in- 
habited in  summer  during  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  inhabitants 
must  have  found  some  means  of  suspending  or 
modifying  during  this  long  series  of  ages  the 
development  and  multiplication  of  malarial 
germs,  not  only  in  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  but 
also  in  the  much  more  extended  ground  of  the 
Roman  hills.  The  solution  of  this  problem  has 
come  ready  to  hand.  For  some  time  past  small 


tunnels  of  about  5  ft.  in  height  by  2  ft.  broad 
have  been  noticed  cutting  through  the.hills,  of 
which   the    principal    mass  is   volcanic    tufa. 
Hitherto  these   have  been  regarded  as  conduits 
for  drinking-water.  It  is  now  certain  tJiat  they 
form  part  of  a  vast  system  of  drainage  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  water  from  the  hills.  After  a  detailed 
account  of  their  construction,  Profeesor  Tommasi- 
Crndeli  proceeds  to  consider  their  probable  date 
and  the  possible  explanations  of  the  silence  of 
ancient  authorities.  He  gives  grounds  fortlie  be- 
lief thatthesystem  was  known  and  applied  before 
Roman  times.  The  only  admissible  explanation, 
in  his  opinion,  of  the  silence  of  Roman  writers 
on  agriculture  is  that  the  works  were  so  uni- 
versally known  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
refer  to  them.   This  is  certainly  easier  to  under- 
stand than  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  network  beneath  their  very  feet. 
It   does  not   seem    certain   from   present-  data 
whether  this  drainage  system  was  first  begun 
for  piu-poses  of  hygiene  or  of  agriculture.     But 
even  if  the  latter  end  only  were   in  view  the 
continual  emission  of  water  from  the  hills  must 
have  gradually  diminished  the  dampness  of  the 
soil  wliich  covers  tliem,  and  so  have  i-estricted 
the  production  of  malaria.  In  any  case,  the  disco- 
very of  a  connection  between  the  tunnels  and 
the  prevention  of  malaria  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance, not  only  archajologically,  as  a  proof  of 
the  unrivalled  practical  genius,  if  not  of  the 
Romans,  then— more  interesting  still— of  their 
predecessors   in   the  country,  but  also  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  as  a  voice  from  the  past 
showing  that  what  checked  this  fatal  disease  in 
ancient  days  may  with   our  improved  methods 
be  used  with  still  greater  effect  at  the  present 
time.— P«//  Mall  Gazette. 
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Potatoes. — Although    aware    that    market 
Potatoes  were  selling  very  cheaply,  I  was  hardly 
prepared    to   read   an   offer  fi-om    a  large  local 
grower  of  bags  to  any  number  of  Champions  at 
.•Js.  each,    and  of  Magniim  lionums  at  4s.  each, 
that  is  to  say,  at  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  per  bushel  re- 
spectively, or  £.-A  and  £4  per  ton.  As  both  those 
kinds  are    fairly    sound  in    this   distiict,  it  can 
hai-dly  be   doubted  that  tlie   Potatoes    are  well 
worth  the  money.    Most  probably  tlie  purchaser 
would  have  to  take  them  as  lifted— that  would  be 
about  three-fourths  table  tubers,    and  the  rest 
good  seed   or  small  chats,   useful  for  pigs  and 
poultry.  That  such  a  low  price  can  be  a  "paying 
one  is  out   of  the  question,   but  it  indicates  the 
present   state   of   the    Potato   market,   which   is 
flooded  with  produce.  If  Champions  and  Magnum 
Bonums    have    done  nought  else,  they   have   at 
least  made  Potatoes  abundant   in    bad  seasons, 
and  brought  plenty  within  reach  of  the  masses. 
Unfortunately,  there   is  reason  to  fear  that  this 
low   price  will    not   be  long   maintained.    When 
growers  have    rushed  all   their    stocks    into  the 
market,  and  have  sold  at  a  price  that  gives  them 
no  profit,  solely  because  they  are  afraid  to  hold 
over,  then  prices  will  go  up,  and,  no  doubt,  after 
Christmas  £5  to  J8  per  ton  will  be  nearer  the 
mark.  When  that  is  the  case  importations  will  be 
plentiful,  but  at  present  they  do  not  pay.   That 
any  home-raised  produce  should  be  sold  at  a  very 
low  price  may  be  a  boon  to  the  consumer,  but  it 
is  far  from  being  so  to  the  grower,  and  therefore 
is    not    an  unmitigated   blessing.    Still,  it  may 
be    asked.    Why    do    growers   thus    force    the 
market?    for    Potatoes,    unlike    fruit,    are    not 
immediately   perishable  products,  and  if  sound, 
will    keep    sound     for    several     months.    It    is 
a    fair  question,    but  one   difficult   to    answer. 
8ome  want  ready  money  ;  some  rent  fields  only  for 
the  summer,  and  must  clear  off  \,y  the  end  of 
October,  that  corn  sowing  may  not  be  hindered. 
Others  perhaps  buy  the  standing  crop  by  auction^ 
J  .and  have  to  clear  off  within  a  given  time,  and 


others  again  fear  to  store  the  crop  lest  they  lose 
by  disease  or  frost. 

The  disease-resisting  properties  of 
Champions  and  Magnum  lionums  should  now  be 
pretty  well  understood,  and  little  danger  ought  to 
result  from  storing  them  in  dry,  airy  pits'' for  a 
couple  or  three  months.  It  may  be  that  those 
who  have  faith  in  the  keeping  qualities  of  their 
stocks.fear  a  glut  from  the  Continent  after  Christ- 
mas, and  therefore  think  that  holding  over  with 
the  consequent  labour  means  only  loss,  and  prefer 
to  take  their  chance  in  the  market  town.  .Specu- 
lators perhaps  finding  this  a  good  time,  are  buyin<' 
up  largely,  but  their  gains  add  little  to  the 
national  wealth,  as  neither  the  gi-ower  nor  the 
consumer  are  benefited.  The  experience  of  the 
present  season  must  have  added  considerably  to 
the  desu-e  of  growers  to  possess  solely  disease- 
resistmg  kinds,  for  in  many  districts,  this  amoni'st 
others,  the  disease  has  done  frightful  mischief ; 
and  however  fine  the  table  quality  of  any  sort  m.ay 
be,  it  requires  good  faith  to  induce  any  one  to 
grow  It  again  after  it  has  given  say  two-thirds 
diseased  tubers  to  one-third  sound  ones.  I  have 
found  the  Vicar  of  Laleham  to  have  stood  re- 
markably well,  and  to  have  given  about  one-sixth 
only  of  diseased  tubers,  whilst  the  sample  is  of 
large  size.  It  is  one  of  the  good  features  of  this 
fine  Potato  that,  the  tubers  being  laroe,  it  may  be 
grown  in  poorish  land,  thus  very  much  minimisino- 
the  disea.se,  and  yet  producing  a  good  crop  of  clean 
table  tubers.  Grown  .side  by  side,  for  instance 
the  Vicar  gave  a  remarkably  clean  crop,  whilst 
Woodstock  Kidney  was  terribly  diseased.  This 
IS  to  be  deplored,  as  the  latter  is  indeed  a  splen- 
did table  tuber,  but  of  course  can  never  be  widely 
grown.  International  gives  about  two-thirds  more 
sound  tubers  than  AVoodstock  Kidney,  and  is  a 
much  larger  cropper,  but  is  not  its  equal  in 
quality.  In  this  respect  it  will  in  time  give  place 
to  the  promising  new  kidney  Cosmopolitan,  which 
IS  at  least  a  month  earlier,  and  has  all  the  deli- 
cious  table  quality  of  the  Woodstock  Kidney,  and 
IS  j-et  a  very  heavy  cropi^er.  I  expect  in  time 
that  this  will  be  a  very  popular  market  Potato, 
for  at  Chiswick  it  proved  to  be  as  early  as  the 
Ashleaf. 

Another  good  disease-resisting  Po- 
tato IS  the  King  of  Potatoes,  certainly  one  of 
the  best,  for  I  rarely  find  any  diseased  tubers  in 
the  crop,  and  it  keeps  well.  I  much  wonder  that 
this  Potato  IS  not  more  grown.  It   is   a  heavy 
cropper,     the    sample    is    g-enerally    even     and 
handsome,  and  boils  well.  I  think  any  cultivator 
who  has  several  sacks  of  this  kind  would  have 
good   reason  to  be  thankful.    A   seedling    from 
this  kind  named   Advance  exlnbits  all  its  good 
properties,  with  the  addition,  as  I  have  found  it 
of  heavier  cropping.    Covent  Garden  Perfection 
IS  a  very  valuable  garden  Potato,  own  brother 
to    Magnum    Bonum,    and  yet    so    very     much 
earlier  and  so  dissimilar.  It  ought  in  time  to  be- 
come a  most  popular  Potato,  for  it  gives  but  a 
trifling  proportion  of  diseased  tubers  ;  indeed,  so 
few  as  to  be  almost  unnoticeable.   Although  so 
late,  I  am  Just  now  lifting  some  of  Grampian 
that  are  very  good,  and  give  but  a  trifling  portion 
diseased.  After  such  a  severe  test  as  they  have 
had  to  undergo,  I  think  I  may  well  add  this  one 
to  the  list  of  good  kinds.  The  quality  is  with  me 
first  rate,  and  it  is  a  heavy  cropper;  but  for  the 
colour  of  its  skin,  it  would  ere  now  have  become 
a  popular  market  Potato.   The  awards  for  hio-h 
class  table  quality  made  during  the  past  summ°er 
to  at  least  a  score  of  new  kinds  show  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  at  least 
the  objection  to  hack  of  table  quality  has  now  lest 
its  force;  indeed,  high  quality  and  cropping  powers 
are  more  prominent  than  at  any  previous  time. 
A.  D. 


Ants'  nests.— For  several  je.iis  one  of  our  garden 
beds  was  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  tunnellings  of 
ants ;  many  remedies  were  tried,  and  at  last  pure  petro- 
leum was  poured  over  the  ground.  After  a  fortniglit  young 
plants  were  bedded  in  it  and  suffered  no  ill  effeets,  tiiou^h 
the  soil  smelt  strongly  of  petroleum.  This  happened  two 
years  ago,  and  the  ants  have  never  since  returned.— Tube- 
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BOOKS. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  VEGETABLE 
MOULD.* 
In  this  book  Mr.  Dai-win  pives  another  proof  of 
his  wonderful  faoulty  of  observation,  and  of  his 
marvellous   power  of    bringing-  together   facts 
■wliich  most  persons  would  fail  to  see  had  any 
connection    -w-ith   one    another,   and   arranging 
them  before  his  readers  in  a  manner  that  must 
convince  them  of   the   correctness  of  his  con- 
clusions. Hitherto  very  few  persons   have  had 
even  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
very    important  part   which 
earth--n-orms  play  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  Nature ;  they   have 
generally  been  looked  upon  as 
creatures,  the  object  of  whose 
existence,    beyond     affording 
food      for     blackbirds      and 
tln-ushes,  is  very  doubtful,  and 
whose   presence  otherwise  in 
gardens  is  decidedly  objection- 
able. Anyone  who  may  read 
this  account  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
most  instructive  observations 
on  these  animals  (and    every 
agriculturist    and  horticultu- 
rist should  do  sol  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  the  promineLt 
part    which    these     despised 
creatures  take  in   the  forma- 
tion   of    so-called    vegetable 
mould,  in  the  preservation  of 
antiquities,  and  positively  in 
altering  the  form  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  ;  these  facts 
are   all    the  more  surprising 
when  we  consider  how  com- 
paratively low  in  the  scale  of 
animal  life   the  earth--n-orm3 
are,  and  how  destitute  they  are 
of  the  organs  and  sense  -with 
which  tlie  higher  animals  are 
furnished. 

"Worms,  as  is  -well  known, 
ha  ve  no  limbs,  and  eyes  and  ears 
are  also  wanting;  it  appears, 
however,  that  they  are  not  in- 
sensible to  light,  and  are  pro- 
bably able  to  distingiii.sh  night 
from" day  ;  they  have  no  organs 
of  hearing,  and  are  perfectly 
deaf;  their  sense  of  smell 
seems  very  limited,  and  as  an 
acute  sense  of  smell  would  be 
of  no  use  to  them,  it  seems 
confined  to  the  odours  of  sub- 
stances which  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  them  as  food.  They 
have  the  sense  of  touch,  how- 
ever, strongly  developed,  and 
are  keenly  alive  to  a  current 
of  air  and  to  any  vibrations 
in  the  soil.  Mr.  Darw-iu 
placed  pots  of  earth  containing 
■worms  on  a  piano,  and  at 
night  when  the  worms  were 
on  the  suiface  of  the  earth 
if  even  such  a  high  note  as  G  above  the  line 
in  the  treble  clef  -n-as  struck,  the  vibrations 
caused  the  worms  to  disappear  instantly,  though 
they  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  sound  of  the 
piano  when  not  in  contact  with  it.  They  are 
probably  not  insensible  to  variations  in  tempera- 
ture. The  mouth  of  a  worm  is  a  small  aperture 
devoid  of  jaws  or  teeth,  but  is  provided  w-ith  a 
small,  projecting  lip,  with  w-hich  it  can  lay  hold 
of  its  food,  &c.  Their  food  consists  of  leaves, 

*  "The  Formation  of  Ve^ietuliie  Munld  tlnuiish  tlif 
Action  of  Woiins."  Uy  ('lins.  Duvwin,  LL.D.,  F.K..->.  John 
Murray:  Albemarle  .Street. 


which  they  drag  into  their  holes,  and  any 
nutritious  matter  -which  may  be  contained  in 
the  earth  tliey  swallow  ;  they  make  their  bur- 
rows, whi(rli  are  sometimes  between  5  ft.  and 
ti  ft.  deep,  partly  liy  pushing  away  the  earth  on 
all  sides,  and  partly  by  swallowing  it,  passing-  it 
through  their  bodies  and  depositing  it  on  the 
surface  ;  the  worm-casts  found  on  lawns,  &c., 
are  the  result  of  this  action,  ^'on  llenaen  esti- 
mates that  03,7(>7  worms  exist  in  an  acre  of  gar- 
den ground,  and  Mr.  Darwin  assumesthat  half  that 
number  (^(i,.-'!^-'!)  per  acre  may  be  found  in  ordi- 


rUiue  Tice  in  stationers-  Hall  Court. 

nary  Grass  and  arable  land,  and  by  his  figures 
shows  th.at  each  worm  annually  ejects  l?0  oz.  or 
1  j  lb.  weight  of  earth. 

The  quantity  of  earth  annually  brought  to  the 
surface  in  this  manner  by  worms  is  truly  mar- 
vellous. Mr.  Darwin  estim.ates  that  on  land  which 
is  suitable  for  worms  to  inhabit  "  a  weight  of 
10  tons  of  dr}'  e.irth  annually  passes  through 
their  bodies,  and  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
each  acre  of  land,  so  that  the  -n-hole  superficial 
bed  of  vegetable  mculd  passes  through  tlieir 
bodies  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years.''  The 
observations  on  which  this  estimate  is  based  are 


fully  detailed,  and  will  be  read  with  great  in- 
terest. It  appears  that  worms  often  leave  their, 
burrows  and  form  fresh  ones  ;  the  old  holes- 
collapte,  and  the  surfiice  of  the  ground  gradually 
sinks,  but  is  also  being  constantly  raised  by 
fresh  castiug-s,  consequently  any  substance  lying 
on  the  surface  gradually  sinks  and  is  covered  by 
the  soil  thrown  up  by  tlie  worms.  In  this  way 
chalk  and  cinders  which  were  known  to  have 
been  spread  over  the  surface  of  pasture  land  at 
a  certain  time  have  been  found  many  years  after- 
-wards  some  inches  below  the  surface.  A  field- 
near  Jlr.  Darwin's  house  at 
Down,  in  Kent,  "  was  left  to 
become  pa.sture  land  ;  it  was 
so  thickly  covered  with  large 
and  small  flints,  that  it  was 
always  called  l)y  my  sons  the 
stony  field,  and  when  they  ran 
down  the  slope  the  stones 
clattered  together.  After  30 
years  a  horse  could  gallop 
over  the  compact  turf  and  not 
strike  a  single  stone  with  his 
shoes."  In  the  same  way  the 
remains  of  ancient  buildings 
no  doubt  sink  and  become 
covered  with  soil. 

Mr.  Darwin  fully  recognises 
the  part  dust  may  play  in 
lowering  or  raising  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  he  does  not 
allude  to  theconsiderable  addi- 
tions which  pasture  fields  re- 
ceive from  tlie  dead  leaves,  &c., 
of  the  herbage,  as  well  as  the 
droppings  of  animals,  which 
are  considerable  in  fields 
where  cattle  and  sheep  are 
pastured,  and  which  must  ma- 
terially assist  in  the  formation 
of  mould.  "Worms  are  also 
shown  to  be  active  agents  in 
levelling  the  earth  ;  their  casts 
w-hen  first  tlirown  up  are  very 
viscid,  and  naturally  flow 
some-n-hat  downward  on  land 
which  is  not  level ;  again, 
worm-casts  when  dry  easily 
roll,  and  if  di.^turbed  by  the 
-n-ind  or  otherwise  will  on  un- 
even ground  be  sure  to  roll 
downwards  to  some  extent. 
Of  this  levelling  process  abun- 
dant proofs  are  given.  Mr. 
Darwin  concludes  this  most 
interesting  and  instructive 
book  with  tlie  following  re- 
marks :  "  A\'hen  we  beliold  a 
wide  turf -covered  expanse, 
we  should  remember  that  its 
smoothness,  on  which  so 
much  of  its  beauty  de- 
pends, is  mainly  due  to  all 
the  inequalities  having  been 
slowly  levelled  by  worms. 
It  is  a  marvellous  reflec- 
tion that  the  whole  of 
the  superficial  mould  over 
any  such  expanse  has  passed,  and  will  agaia 
pass,  every  few  years  though  the  bodies  o£ 
worms.  The  plough  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  valuable  of  m.an's  inventions ;  but 
long  before  he  existed  the  land  was  in  fact 
regularly  ploughed,  and  still  continues  to  be 
thus  ploughed  by  earth-worms.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  many  other  animals 
which  have  plav'ed  so  important  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  these  lowly-organised 
creatures.  Some  other  animals,  however,  still 
more  lo-svly  organised,  have  done  far  more  con- 
spicuous work  in  having  constructed  innumerable 
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reefs  and  islands  in  tbe  great  oceans ;  but.  these 
are  almost  confined  to  the  tropical  zones."  The 
moral,  so  to  speak,  to  be  learnt  by  horticulturists 
from  this  book  is  to  encourage  earth-worms  as 
much  as  possible  (except,  of  course,  among 
plants  in  pots).  Every  one  who  has  the  oppor- 
tunity should  read  this  book  ;  and  having  done 
so,  they  cannot  fail  to  regard  eartli-worms  with 
much  interest  and  even  respect.  But,  as  before 
pointed  out,  enough  has  not  been  allowed  for 
the  great  part  the  decay  of  vegetation  itself 
pla3's  in  the  formation  of  mould.  We  have 
clear  proof  everywhere  of  the  leading  import- 
ance of  this— in  wood,  mar.sh,  and  other 
situations  where  the  annual  growth  is  not  re- 
moved. 

riiOFITABLE    CLAY    FARMING    UNDER    A 

JUST  SYSTEM  OF  TENANT  RIGHT.* 
The  author  of  tliis  work  understands  what  he  is 
writing  about,  and  expresses  his  ideas  in  the  most 
confident  style.  Works  written  with  the  view  of 
showing  how  our  supposed  inferior  or  waste  lands 
can  be  profitably  utilised  are  always  welcome; 
therefore  we  have  pleasure  in  noticing  the  present 
book,  though  it  does  not  come  exactly  within  our 
province,  having  reference  to  agriculture  only.  Tbe 
author's  system  briefly  described  is — "  perpetual 
Corn  growing  on  heavy  land  by  means  oE  deep  and 
cheap  steam-tiU.ige,  and  plentiful  applications 
of  artificial  manure,"  the  indispensable  prepara- 
tory requisites  being  (1)  "  effectual  subsoil  drain- 
age, and  (2)  fieliis  of  considerable  dimensions  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  (3)  straight  and  neat  fences, 
(4)  sound  headland  roads,  and  (.5)  convenient 
field  water  supplj-.''  The  authors  experiment 
appears  to  have  been  remarkably  successful 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  All  through 
the  book  wc  see  the  results  of  his  careful 
observation,  and  note  with  satisfiiction  the  ready 
and  toresiuhted  manner  in  wliich  he  has  availed 
biraselE  of  tbe  chemist's  and  other  knowledfje.  We 
must  not,  however,  lay  liis  interesting  and  prac- 
tical book  down  without  briefly  noticing  what  he 
has  to  say  on  the  "  impediments  in  the  way."  The 
principal  impediment  is,  of  course,  the  unsatisfac- 
tory and  one-sided  state  of  land  tenure.  The  im- 
provements not  belonging  to  the  improver — the 
tenant — anything  done  to  improve  the  holding  is 
done  grudgingly,  imperfectly,  and  in  a  temporary 
and  perfunctory  manner.  What  is  needed  to  draw 
capital  and  enterprise  to  the  soil  is  that  tenants 
"  should  be  assured  of  some  considerable  share  in 
any  enhanced  value  conferred  on  their  holding  by 
their  own  labour  and  capital,"  that  the  tenant's 
outlay  should  be  recognised  and  paid  by  tbe  land- 
owner, approved  as  it  is  by  many  wise  landloids, 
and  this  should  be  secirred  to  all  tenants  by 
statute. 


Iconography   of    Indian    Azaleas.— 

Under  this  awkward  title  M.  A.  A'an  Geert,  of 
Ghent,  has  issued  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to 
the  illustration  and  description  of  the  Indian 
Azalea.  We  r3gret  to  state  that  the  plates  are  in- 
artistioally  drawn  and  not  well  produced.  Such 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  as  tlie  plants  possess 
cannot  be  realised  indeed  by  the  plates.  Happily, 
the  plants  tell  their  own  story  still. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
Ormiston  &  Kenwick's  (Melrose)  General  Catalogue  of 
Forest    autl    Ornamental   Trees,    ConUera;,   Fmit    Trees, 
Roses,  &c. 

Kelway  &  Sons'  (Langport)  Special  Wholesale  List  of  Gla. 
dioli. 

Baltet  Freres'  (Troyes)  General  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Fruij 
Trees,  Roses,  &c. 

G.  J.  Alberts  &  Co.'s  (Soskoop,  Holland)  Catalogue  of 
Fruits  and  Ornameutal  Trees,  Roses,  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  for  18S1-82. 

W.  E.  Boyce's  (Holloway)  List  of  Chrysanlheinums. 

*  "  Pr'  fitable  Clay  Fanning  under  a  just  system  of 
Tenant  Right."  By  John  Prout  (third  edition).  London  ; 
Kdwai-d  Stinford,  55,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W.  18S1. 


LONDON  PLANE  TEEES. 
In  an  interesting  little  book  on  the  past  and 
present  history  of  Ludgate  Hill,  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Treloar,  mention  is  made  of  the  fine  Plane  tree 
that  stands  in  front  of  Stationers'  Hall  Court  as 
being  one  among  the  many  Planes  in  Loudon 
who.se  refreshing  greenery  enlivens  the  maze  of 
crowded  buildings  that  everywhere  occur  in  the 
city.  This  tree  was  planted  some  fifty  years  ago 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  Stationers'  llall  Com- 
pany. There  has  lately  been  an  anxious  corre- 
spondence lest  this  fine  tree  should  be  cut  down, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  no  ruthless  axe 
will  lay  itlow  to  make  room  for  "improvements." 
It  rlierefore  still  remains,  flourishing  yet,  so 
flourishing  that  four  May  trees  planted  in  the 
corners  of  the  ('ourt  had  to  be  removed  because 
the  original  tenant  overshadowed  them — so 
flourishing  that  two  years  ago  a  cuckoo  was 
heard  and  seen  in  its  leafy  covert,  the  same 
cuckoo,  perhaps,  which  has  this  year  been  lieard 
in  that  other  noble  tree  at  the  corner  of  Wood 
Street,  Cheapside. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
J.  6.,  SUEHEY. 
Table  bouquets  :  1,  Amazon  Lily  and  A'allota 
purpurea  with  Acanthus  leaves ;  2,  berried 
Ijranches  of  Dog  Rose,  Service  of  kinds,  and  com- 
mon P.arberrj-,  with  red  foliage  of  wild  liramble 
and  Berberis  Fortunei ;  3.  white  tiowered  Laurus- 
tinus  and  Escallonia  macrantha ;  4,  Neapolitan 
Violets  with  plenty  of  their  own  leaves  ;  ~>,  Tea 
Roses.  A  bowl  of  Tea  Roses  is  not  easy  to  arrange 
well  on  account  of  their  way  of  hanging  their 
heads  and  dropping  together  in  heavy  masses.  A 
good  way  to  get  over  this  is  to  place  them  among 
sprats  of  I'ernettya.  The  small  Myrtle-like  leaves 
of  this  shrub  look  well  among  the  Roses,  and  the 
stiffness  of  the  twigs  malces  them  an  excellent 
support  for  tbe  flowers.  Common  Polypody  Ferns, 
now  at  their  best,  are  useful  in  many  ways.  Their 
fronds  are  good  witli  out  flowers,  but  last  much 
longer  it  they  are  picked  with  a  small  piece  of 
root.  A  handsome  pot  plant  may  be  prepared  with 
some  good  plants  of  Polypody  taken  up  carefully 
(each  plant  having  three  or  four  good  fronds), 
potted  together,  and  surfaced  with  fresh  Moss. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  it,  before  severe  frosts  have 
spoilt  the  fronds.  A  few  smaller  plants  are  useful 
in  a  china  bowl  or  dish  of  wet  sand  :  the  addition 
of  a  very  few  flowers,  preferably  white,  makes  it  a 
good  table  ornament. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 
J.  HUDSON,  GUN'SEESBURY  HOUSE. 
A  VEEY  pretty  arrangement  may  be  made  for  the 
dinner-table  without  either  the  aid  of  epergne  or 
any  kind  of  glass  stand  whatsover.  Select  an  ap- 
propriate plant  for  a  centre-piece  ;  Cncos  M'ed- 
delliaua,  Euterpe  edulis,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Areca 
aurea,  or  Cbamicdorea  glaucifolia  are  especially 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  being  elegant  in  growth 
and  graceful  in  outline.  Having  fi.xed  on  a  plant, 
turn  it  carefully  out  of  its  pot,  i.e.,  if  larger 
than  a  .'5-in.  one;  then  set  it  in  the  centre  of  a 
soup  plate  and  surround  it  with  sand,  covering  the 
latter  with  Moss.  After  this  lias  been  done, 
suitable  foliage  should  be  selected  to  form  a  mar- 
sin,  resting  on  the  table-cloth.  The  variegated 
leaves  of  several  kinds  of  Eegonias  make  an  ex- 
cellent change  for  this  purpose  in  place  of  Fern 
fronds  or  other  material.  Of  the  latter,  Davallia 
Tyermanni  or  elegans  would  make  a  durable 
edging.  Insert  a  few  fronds  of  the  common 
Maiden-hair  Fern  over  the  Moss,  and  then  some 
flowers  may  be  dotted  over  the  surface.  A  good 
selection  could  now  be  made  from  the  various 
sorts  of  Primula  sinensis  interspersed  with  a  few 
spikes  of  white  Roman  Hyacinth.  These  will  ar- 
range well  together.  Bouvardias  in  divers  colours 
would  look  well,  adding  a  spike  oi  two  of  scarlet 
Salvia.  If  larger  and  bolder  flowers  are  desired,  use 


those  of  Eucharis  in  conjunction  with  a  fewblooms 
of  any  coloured  Chrysanthemum.  If  flowers  are 
scarce,  foliage  only  will  make  a  beautiful  eft'ect 
arranged  as  a  base,  choosing  such  as  that  of  Fit- 
tonias,  Peperomias,  or  the  points  of  bright- 
coloured  Ooleus,  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
growth  or  two  of  Pandanus  grarainifolius  or  a  few 
points  of  high-coloured  Croton.  For  specimen 
glasses  Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  valuable. 
Excellent  arrangements  may  also  be  made  with 
these  flowers  alone  for  sideboard  decoration  ;  for 
this  latter  work  long  spra}'s  should  be  used  and 
arranged  in  a  free  and  easy  style,  with  a  backing 
up  of  some  hardy  Fern  fronds  if  at  hand.  Now 
that  the  leaves  of  many  bate  Grapes  possess  such 
beautiful  tints,  they  .should  be  made  use  of  for  the 
dessert  from  this  time  onwards  till  the  Vines 
ripen  and  drop  their  foliage.  A  tew  stray  blooms 
of  climbing  Roses  may  still  be  found  hero  and 
there,  and  clusters  of  these  make  a  good  change 
for  the  drawing-room.  Blooms  of  Indian  Crocuses 
(Pleiones)  look  well  in  a  flat  glass  dish  in  a  little 
iMoss  and  water.  Flowers  of  Tree  Carnations  also 
look  well  arranged  (a  few  only)  in  a  specimen 
glass  with  their  own  foliage  ;  in  this  way  they 
attract  more  attention  than  when  mixeil  with 
other  flowers. 


INDOOR     PLANTS. 

T.  HAINES,  SOUTHGATE. 

With  a  good  stock  of  well-grown  Chry.santhe- 
mums  there  should  now  be  no  .scarcity  of  flowers 
in  conservatories  and  greenhouses,  but  where  there 
is  not  a  considerable  extent  of  glass  structures,  in 
the  endeavour  to  make  an  effective  display  it  often 
happens  that  the  plants  are  so  much  crowded 
together  that  they  do  serious  injury  to  the  more 
permanent  occupants  of  the  house  ;  for  although 
plants  of  most  kinds  will  bear  standing  closer 
together  in  the  winter,  when  little  growth  is  being 
made,  than  they  will  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
still  over-crowding  is  always  injurious,  not  alone 
on  account  of  the  mischief  it  does  to  the  foliage, 
but  also  tlirough  the  liability  that  exists  of  plants 
getting  overlooked  in  the  attention  they  require 
in  watering  and  other  matters  when  standing  so 
close  together  as  not  to  be  easily  got  at.  For  this 
reason  it  is  better  at  this  season ,  when  the  houses  de- 
voted to  plants  are  the  most  crowded,to  keep  as  much 
of  the  succcssional  stock  as  can  be  accommodated 
in  any  pits  or  emptj'  vineries  available.  So  located, 
until  such  things  as  Chrysanthemums  and  Salvias 
arc  over  and  all  but  enough  of  them  to  propagate 
from  can  be  dispensed  with,  the  general  collection 
will  be  found  in  better  condition  than  with  the 
indiscriminate  crowding  together  so  often  prac- 
tised during  the  last  months  of  tbe  year. 

Hard-'wooded  plants.— Whatever  training 
and  tying  has  to  be  done  should  now  bo  got  on 
with  without  delay,  so  that  tbe  work  may  be 
got  out  of  hand  before  the  timi  comes  for 
other  matters  requiring  attention.  Few  operations 
better  exemplify  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  operator  than  tying  plants,  for,  whatever 
use  they  are  required,  one  individual  will  succeed 
in  giving  just  tlie  support  needed  to  keep  them  in 
shape  and  to  pre\eat  their  having  a  straggling, 
unnatural  appearance,  whilst  another  will  only 
manage  to  show  what  to  avoid  by  using  ten  times 
the  sticks  and  ties  that  are  necessary,  the  result 
being  that  the  support  that  should  have  been 
as  far  as  possible  concealed  becomes  tbe  most 
prominent  feature.  So  far  as  the  altered  circum- 
stances under  cultivation  will  allow,  the  form 
which  each  species  of  plant  assumes  when 
growing  naturally  should  b;  prestr.'cd,  m  rdy 
giving  the  support  which  tie  lei  gthened,  weaker 
growth  resu  tin"  from  culltre  under  glass 
requires.  There  is  another  impoitint  matter  con- 
nected with  plant  tying  which  cm  not  be  too  often 
urged  upon  youns;  hands  at  the  work.  The  roots 
of  a  plant  confined  within  a  pot  are  packed 
together  tnickly  to  an  extent  that  would  not  take 
place  if  it  was  growing  w'here  its  roots  had  full 
scope  to  extend,  and  it  follows  that  every  stick 
which  is  thrust  into  the  soil  must  necessarily 
break  a  number  of  fibres  and  so  far  injure  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  plant.  This  obviously  points 
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to  the  desirability  of  not  using  more  sticks  than 
can  be  avoided,  and  also  of  not  pushing  them 
deeper  into  the  soil  tlian  can  be  helped.  In  tlu; 
case  of  plants  that  have  attained  considerable 
size,  and  that  n)erely  require  the  old  sticks  re- 
placing, it  care  is  taken  to  put  the  new  ones  in  the 
old  holes,  no  root  injury  will  follow. 

Admission  of  air. --Guided  by  thestate  of  the 
weather,  air  should  be  given  daily  to  the  different 
plant  structures,  proportionate  in  quantity  with  the 
nature  of  the  plants  cultivated.  I'.ut  fogand  frosty 
air  are  much  better  e.xcluded,especially  the  former ; 
and  even  with  artificial  heat,  air-giving  in  frosty 
weather  is  best  confined  to  opening  the  roof  ven- 
tilators, as  then  it  does  not  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  plants.  In  the  mixed  collections  of  plants 
that  usually  have  to  be  kept  through  the  winter 
in  greenhouses  it   becomes  necessary  to  make  a 
compromise  in  the  temperature  maintained,  some 
tilings  having  to  be  kept  cooler  than  they  like  in 
order  to  prevent  others  that   will   not  bear  any 
artificial  heat  being  excited  into  premature  growth 
or  brought   on   to" flower   earlier   than   they  are 
wanted.  This  unavoidable  low   temperature,  ac- 
companied as  it  is  through  this  and  the  en.suing 
months  by  the   ordinary,  damp,  sunless  condition 
of  the  weather,  is  particularly   favourable  to  mil- 
dew, for  which  a  diligent  look-out  should  be  kept. 
\Vhcre   the   usual  soft-wooded  winter   flowering 
Heaths  are  grown  on  them  it  will  generally  first 
appear,  and  if  not  at  once  discovered  and  means 
taken   for   its    destruction    the    foliage    at    the 
base   of   the  plants  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
chances  of  their  being  of  use  another  year  much 
reduced,  for  it  is  w-ell  to  bear  in  mind  that  to  what- 
ever extent  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  destroyed  the 
roots  sufferin  proportion.  Hard- wooded  Heaths  and 
t  he  more  delicate  foliaged  hard- wooded  plants  from 
tlie  Cape  and  New  Holland  are  equally  suscepti- 
ble of  injury  from  this  parasite.  Pimcleas,  Boronias, 
Hedaromas,  Gompholobiums,  Leschenaultias,   Te- 
trathocas,  EocUa  ciliata,  and  others  of   a  like  de- 
scription require  to  have  a    vigilant  eye  kept  on 
them  before  they  get  injured  to  an  extent  that 
can  never  afterwards  be  remedied,  for  not  only  do 
they  get  denuded  of  leaves  on  their  lower  branches, 
which  cannot  be  restored,  but  they  are  so  weak- 
ened as  to  become  a  prey  to  insects,  which  seldom 
fail  to  attack  plants  that  are  enfeebled. 

Primulas. — The  early  sown  plants  will  now 
be  well  in  flower.  Tliere  has  been  so  much  im- 
provement in  the  single  strains  of  these  plants, 
that  out  of  a  package  of  seed  there  are  hardly  any 
bad  ones,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  a  few 
will  be  found  so  much  superior  as  to  be  worth 
retaining  for  seed  purposes.  Tliese  should  at 
once  have  all  the  flowers  pinched  out,  as 
it  is  much  too  soon  for  them  to  set  freely, 
and  if  left  to  go  on  blooming  the  plants 
will  be  so  weakened  as  to  yield  very  few  seeds. 
Where  possible  they  should  be  kept  wdiere  they 
can  have  a  night  temperature  of  from  40°  to  45°, 
and  be  stood  as  near  the  glass  as  can  be.  So 
situated,  tlicy  will  be  benefited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  manure  water  once  a  fortnight. 

Arum  Lilies. — There  are  few  plants  so  ap- 
propriate for  using  in  entrance  halls  and  rooms  as 
what  is  called  the  Arum   Lily  (llichardia  icthio- 
pica).  Intermixed  with  suitable  foliage,  its  flowers 
are    unequalled  for    large    vases.      It  is  doubly 
valuable  when  in  flower  early,  and  where  wanted 
at  Christmas,  or  soon  after,  the  plants   should  at 
once  be  put  in  a  brisk  heat.  For  tliis  early  work 
nothing  but  the  strongest  examples  ought  to  be 
used,  and  such  as  have  been  grown  through  the 
summer  in  pots,  for  though  those  that  are  turned 
out  in  tlie  open  ground  during  summer  are  more 
compact  in  their  foliage,  and  have  a  nicer  appear- 
ance, they  will   not  force  quite  so  early  as  the 
stock  that  has  been  kept  in  pots.     This  llichardia 
is  very  subject  to  ereen  fly,  which  increases   fast 
upon   it,   and  quickly   spoils  its   wdiite    flowers ; 
consequently  before  putting  the  plants  in  heat  it 
is  needful  to  take  care  that  there  is   no  trace  of 
this  insect;  if  any  are  found  fumigate  well  once 
or  twice,  or,  what  will  be  much  more  effectual  in 
killing  both  the  insects  and  their  eggs, give  a  good 
washing  with  Tobacco  or  strong  Quassia  water. 


Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Hoteia  ja- 
ponica.  No  time  should  now  Ijc  lost  in  potting 
all  that  will  be  required  of  these  useful  winter 
forcing  plants.  Such  portion  of  the  stock  as  is 
wanted  to  come  in  early  may  at  once  be  put  in 
heat.  The  Lily  will  bear  a  higher  temperature  than 
it  is  advisable  to  subject  tlie  Hoteia  to  ;  a  brisk 
bottom  heat  with  the  crowns  well  covered  from 
the  light  will  quickly  bring  up  the  flower-spikes, 
and  tills  plant  when  not  taken  out  of  the  ground 
until  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  its  foliage 
dying  off  naturally  will  bear  harder  forcing  tlian 
if  taken  up  too  soon  with  a  view  to  have  it  in 
bloom  very  early.  The  failures  sometimes  ex- 
perienced with  Lily  of  the  A'allcy  when  it  refuses 
to  move  at  all,  however  much  heat  is  given  it,  are 
not  unfrequently  traceable  to  their  being  lifted 
from  the  ground  before  the  leaves  were  properly 
ripened  off.  The  Hoteia  if  wanted  early  must 
nevertheless  not  yet  be  kept  too  warm,  or  the 
flowers  will  be  few  and  thin  in  appearance. 


ORCHIDS. 

J.    DOUGLAS,   LO.XFOIID     HALL. 

East    India    house.— Now  is  the  season 
when  we  can    liest    attend   to   the  cleansing    of 
woodwork,  glass,  pots,  and    all    else    about  the 
plants    in    this  house.   In  cleansing   the    plants 
themselves  they  must  be  carefully  handled,  other- 
wise injury  may  result  from  breaking  the  grow- 
ing   points    of  the    roots    of    Vandas,    Aerides, 
Saccolabiums,    and    similar    genera.    Angr;ecum 
sesquipedale  is  now  sliowing   flower-spikes,   and 
where  they  are   considerably  advanced   see  that 
they    are    not    injured   in    any   way ;    this,    like 
the  rest  of  the  Madagascar  species,   grows   and 
flowers  best  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  h'ouse, 
although  I  saw  plants  of  it  the  other  day  doing 
well  in  tlie  temperature  of  a  Cattleya  house.  A. 
citratum,  also  showing  its  flower-spikes  freely,  is 
one  of   the    easiest  grown  amongst   the  Angne- 
cums,   and  one   which    seems   to    thrive  well   in 
pots  or  pans  in  Sphagnum,  kept  always  moist.  It  is 
a  pretty  species,  and  one  which  should  be  in  every 
collection  of  stove  plants.  Numbers  of  these  two 
species  of  Angra;cum  have  recently  been  introduced ; 
also  A.  Ellisi   and  A.  articulatum,  said  to  be  dis- 
tinct by  iM.  Iicichenbach.  Ellisi  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  very  free  flowerer,  but  as  the  plants  become 
more  plentiful  we  may   find   out   the   treatment 
which  suits  it  best.  It  seems  to  flower  freely  in  its 
native  haunts.   The   beautiful  new   Cypripedium 
Spicerianum  grows  as  freely  in  the  warmest  house 
as  C.  insignc.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  distinct 
and  beautiful  I'hahenopsis  violacea,  wdiich  seems 
to  be  more  robust  and  free  growing  even  than  P. 
gi-andiflora.  It  grows  well  either  in  pans,  baskets 
of  teak,  or  pots,  and  is  now  flowering  freely  in 
this  house.  When  the  pans  or   baskets   are   well 
filled  with  roots  water  may  be  applied  rather 
freely,  but  witli  caution  if  the  plants  have  been 
but  recently  potted.  In  large  coUi.'ctions  it  may  be 
a  necessity  to  re-pot  or   shift   Orchids  from  one 
receptacle  to  another  during  almost  every  month 
in  the  year,  but  unless  there  are  good  reasons  to 
the  contrary  the  less  they  are   shifted  during  the 
months  of  November  and  iJeccmber  the  better. 

Cattleya  house. — In  our  house  the  I'leiones 
are  still  in  capital  condition,  but  where  they 
have  been  treated  to  a  warmer  temperature 
than  we  can  give  them,  the  flowers  are  over, 
and  the  jilants  are  starting  to  grow.  The  best 
plan  is  to  repot  them  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
ing period  is  over ;  shake  all  the  compost  from 
their  roots,  and  separate  the  bulbs  ;  then  repot  in 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  Sph.agnum  in  equal  parts,  to 
which  some  charcoal  and  lirokcn  potsherds  have 
been  added.  Three  small  bulbs  may  be  potted  in  a 
4-in.  pot,  five  bulbs  in  a  .i-in.  pot,  or  a  dozen  bulbs 
may  be  put  into  an  8-in.  jiot.  Some  very  small  tufts 
of  Sphagnum  may  be  planted  on  the  sm'face  of  the 
compost  after  potting.  Do  not  water  too  freely 
after  repotting,  and  place  them  rather  close  to  the 
glass.  Tlie  best  known  varieties  are  P.  lagenaria, 
W'allichiana,  and  maculata ;  the  last  I  think  the 
most  beautiful,  owing  to  its  pure  wdiite  sepals 
and  petals  and   richly  marked  lip.  V.  Keichcn- 


bachiana  is  also  a  pretty  species  which  does  not 
yet  seem  to  be  common. 

Cattleyas  require  to  be  carefully  attended  to 
as  regards  water  at  thisseason.  Some  good  cultiva- 
tors would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  giving  them  too 
much  tlian  run  the  risk  of  injuring  their  constitu- 
tion by  keciiing  them  too  dry.  Others  again  say, 
keep  them  rather  dry  at  all  seasons,  but  maintain 
a  very  moist  atmosphere.  The  fact  is,  Cattleyas 
are  not  amongst  the  easiest  Orchids  to  grow,  and 
when  they  once  get  into  bad  condition  it  is  not 
easy  to  bring  tliem  round  again.  Tlie  quantity  of 
water  a  plant  needs  must  be  determined  by  its 
condition,  and  whether  it  is  a  time  of  rest  or  a 
season  of  growth.  Any  plants  that  have  flowered 
and  are  absolutely  at  rest  should  not  have  much 
water;  others  that  are  making  growth  require 
much  more.  One  of  the  finest  Cattleyas  in  flower 
at  this  season  is  the  tnie  variety  of  C.  labiata.  This 
is  still  .scarce,  and  plants  of  it  have  been  sold 
quite  recently  for  as  much  as  fifty  guineas  each. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  obtain  seeds  of  scarce 
plants  like  tliis  from  flowers  set  with  their  own  pol- 
len? Seeds  are  easily  obtained,  and  the  rest  merely 
consists  in  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the 
plants.  C.  guttata  is  al.^o  in  flower,  and  is  distinct 
and  pretty,  though  not  so  showy  as  some  others. 
C.  Fausta  is  a  pretty  hybrid  Cattleya.  It  has 
delicate  rosy  pink  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  hp 
in  .some  cases  is  scarcely  tinged  with  colour.  _C. 
maxima  has  again  been  introduced  freely  quite 
recently,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  flower  in  various 
establislimcnts.  It  does  not  like  to  be  kept  too 
warm.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  lilac,  the 
lip  very  ligl't'y  veined  with  crimson. 

Cool  house.— Under  good  management, plants 
do  as  well  in  this  house  now  as  they  do  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year,  especially  if  the  weather 
is  mild,  in  which  case  very  little  artificial  heat  is 
needed.  i\Iany  of  the  best  species  and  varieties  of 
Odontoglossiim  are  now  making  growth  and  will 
require  plenty  of  water ;  many  of  them,  too,  are  in 
flower,  and  the  moist  atmosphere  with  little  arti- 
ficial heat  causes  the  petals  to  become  spotted. 
Therefore,  if  a  drier  and  rather  warmer    atmo- 
sphere could  be  obtained  for  plants  in  flower,  this 
would  be  obviated.  P.esides  Odontoglo.ssums  and 
Masdevallias,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  winter- 
flowering  cool  house  Orchids  is  Lycaste  Skinneri. 
With  this,  as  with  Odontoglossumcrispum,  almost 
every   flower  differs   in    some  respects  from  its 
neighbour,   but   all  the  varieties  are  well  worth 
growing.  They  have  now  mostly  conipleted  their 
growth,  and    flowers  are  coming  up  plentifully. 
During    the    gi-owing     season    they    have    been 
watered  freely,  but  now  they  must  not  have  quite 
so  much  at  the  roots,  although  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  allow  them  to  become  sodry  that  the  grow- 
ing Sphagnum  becomes  white.  The  pure  white  form 
is  grand,  but  very  scarce  indeed,  and  likely  to  be  so. 
In  instances  in  which  the  Sphagnum  has  grown 
too  much  on  the  surface  of  the  pots,  it  is  best  to 
pull  it  off  and  replant  it  more  thinly  ;  trimming  with 
scissors  may  injure  the  tips  of  some  of  the  active 
rootlets.  Lielia  autumnalisand  its  varieties,  also  L. 
majalis,  should  not  now  receive  much  water,  and 
they  ou<;ht  also  to  be  placed  in  a  light  position, 
not  far  from  the  glass.  There  is  a  pretty  tufty 
little  plant  now  in  flower,  Masdevallia  ionocharis, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  delicate  white  colour, 
marked  with  reddish  purple,  quite  distinct.    M. 
corniculata  (also  in    flower)   should   likewise   be 
named  in  connection  with  it  ;  the  flowers  of  this 
are  quaintly  formed,  some  of  them  orange-yellow, 
others  yellow,  spotted  with  reddish  buff.  A  house 
entirely  devoted  to  the  culture  of   Jlasdevallias 
would  be  most  interesting,  and  there %vould  always 
be  some  one  or  other  of  them  in  flower. 


FLOWEK  GARDEN. 
J.  SIlEPrARD,  WOOLVEKSTOXE  TARK. 
The  planting  of  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  shoufd  now  be  pushed  on  with  despatch,  as 
the  earlier  these  are  got  in  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  the  less  check  they  receive  in  their  removal, 
and  the  better  they  will  succeed,  for  with  open 
weather,  such  as  we  are  likely  to  get  for  a  month 
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to  come,  roots  are  formed  at  a  great  rate,  and 
plants  under  such  circumstances  quicklj'  become 
re-established.  For  flowering  subjects,  such  as 
double  Cherries,  Almonds,  all  kinds  of  CratiBgus 
and  Pyrus,  poor  soil  is  the  most  suitable,  as  in  it 
they  make  less  growth  and  more  blossom  buds, 
but  for  ornamental  foliaged  plants  that  one  wishes 
to  become  larger  assistance  should  be  given  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  fresh  earth  to  enable  them  to  start. 
The  best  for  this  puqjose  is  lich  turfy  loam,  such 
as  may  be  obtained  from  the  trimmings  of  paths 
or  roads,  or  any  old  banks,  and,  failing  this,  a  good 
substitute  is  the  soil  that  has  been  in  use  for  the 
borders  or  under  cultivation,  which  is  far  more 
congenial  to  the  roots  of  plants  than  such  as 
is  dug  up  from  below,  which  is  generally 
dead  and  inert.  It  is  a  good  plan,  therefore, 
when  excavating  the  holes  for  planting  to  throw 
this  on  one  side',  and  fill  in  first  with  the  surface 
soil,  which,  from  having  been  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere and  aerated,  is  sweet  and  wholesome. 
Leaf  mould,  so  much  in  favour  with  many,  is  a 
thing  to  be  avoided,  as  unless  perfectly  free  from 
sticks  and  thoroughly  decomposed,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  generate  fungus,  which  is  apt  to  fasten 
itself  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  prove  fatal  to 
their  well-being,  as  it  poisons  the  sap,  stops  all 
healthy  growth,  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death 
and  decay.  Instead, therefore,  of  using  leafy  matter 
as  a  stimulant,  it  will  be  much  betterto  give  each 
tree  or  plant  a  mulching  of  half  rotten  manure, 
■which,  lying  on  the  surface,  acts  beneficially  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  as  its  juices  are  washed  down,  and 
it  keeps  the  ground  below  uniform  as  to  moisture, 
and  prevents  any  injury  from  frost. 

In  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  one  of  the  most 
important  points  to  attend  to  is  the  spreading 
out  and  regulating  the  roots,  and  another  to  see 
that  the  plants  are  not  buried  too  deeply,  as  when 
the  collars  are  lower  tlian  is  needful,  they  rarely 
succeed  satisfactorily.  To  keep  the  heads  from 
swaying  about,  suitable  stakes  and  ties  should  be 
used,  and  the  soilmade  firm  about  the rootsby  tread- 
ing. Many  are  of  opinion  that  American  shrubs, 
such  as  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  will  not  grow 
in  anything  but  peat,  which  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  they  succeed  almost  equally  well  in  a  sharp, 
gritty  loam,  but  what  they  do  object  to  is  chalk 
or  calcareous  matter  of  any  kind,  which  is  fatal 
to  their  existence.  If  peat  can  be  got  to  give 
them  a  start,  all  the  better,  but  if  not,  sharp  turfy 
trimmings  from  the  roadside  answer  well  and 
will  grow  them  to  perfection,  especially  if  mixed 
with  rotten  leaves,  which  are  a  good  substitute 
for  peat.  Grit  or  sand  is  essential,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  before  planting, 
and  in  carrying  out  this  latter  operation  it  is 
necessary  to  make  ihe  soil  very  firm,  as  otherwise 
the  fine  hair-like  roots  of  the  plants  cannot  get 
hold,  and  they  perishfrom  drought. 

Not  only  is  this  a  good  time  to  carry  out  the 
planting  of  all  kinds  of  deciduous  things,  but  it  is 
the  best  season  for  taking  up  and  relaying  turf 
and  making  any  alterations  in  beds  involving  the 
removal  of  Box,  in  edgings  of  which  gaps  should 
at  once  be  made  good  and  walks  re-formed  where 
defective  and  otherwise  put  in  order  for  the 
winter.  The  great  point  in  having  firm,  sound 
walks  is  to  get  rid  of  surface  water,  for  if  this 
soaks  in  or  lies  on  gravel,  the  latter  is  sure  to  be 
loose,  however  good  and  binding  its  nature  may 
be.  To  get  rid  of  it  properly  the  walks  should  be 
provided  with  drains  and  gratings  to  carry  it  off 
quickly,  as  the  more  wash  there  is  the  brighter 
and  cleaner  will  the  gravel  be  kept.  That  the 
gratings  may  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  them  small,  and  the  best  for 
setting  and  the  neatest  are  those  cast  in  iron 
frames,  which,  placed  close  along  the  edge  of  the 
walk,  are  scarcely  seen.  Under  the  gratings  small 
traps  or  receptacles  to  catch  the  silt  should  be 
formed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  drains  being  blocked 
by  the  sand  and  rubbish  carried  in  by  the 
water.  In  the  formation  of  walks,  next  to  efficient 
drains  the  most  important  thing  is  the  founda- 
tion, which  to  stand  wear  should  be  solid,  for  if 
the  bottom  of  a  path  shifts  the  top  will  be 
disagreeable  to  walk  on.   Brick-bats  and  rough 


material  of  that  kind  are  suitable,  as  the  angular 
sides  are  favourable  as  a  key  for  gravel  to  bind  on, 
but  the  interstices  among  the  bats  should  be  filled, 
for  wliich  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than 
fine  chalk,  which,  after  it  gets  wetted  a  few  times, 
binds  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  therefore 
keeps  down  worms,  which  where  it  is  not  used 
throw  up  their  castings  and  sadly  disfigure  the 
surface. 


I'KOPAGATING. 
Tree  Carnations  for  flowering  during  the 
winter  are  best  propagated  early  in  spring,  as  by 
striking  them  thus  early  and  growing  them  on 
freely  during  summer  fine  plants  full  of  flower 
buds  will  be  obtained  by  the  end  of  the  autumn. 
Cuttings  may  be  obtained  from  plants  that  have 
been  flowering  during  the  winter,  and  may  be 
taken  as  soon  as  the  sap  is  vigorously  in  circula- 
tion, sometimes  even  by  the  middle  of  February. 
For  this  purpose  prepare  some  6-in.  pots;  half  fill 
them  with  crocks,  over  which  put  a  laj'er  of  fibrous 
material,  then  fill  up  with  a  compost  consisting  of 
equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  sifted 
through  a  sieve  with  A-in.  mesh,  and  press  the 
whole  moderately  firm.  For  cuttings  choose  shoots 
of  as  sturdy  growth  as  possible,  for  with  only 
weak  plants  to  start  witli  it  will  be  impossible  to 
succeed  satisfactorily.  Take  the  cuttings  about 
4  in.  long,  remove  the  leaves  from  about  1  in.  from 
the  bottom,  and  if  the  remainder  are  inconve- 
niently long  they  may  be  shortened,  but  in  this 
respect  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  off  more  than 
is  necessary.  They  maj'  then  be  inserted,  not  too 
thickly,  up  to  the  bottom  pair  of  leaves,  and  after 
being  watered  should  be  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed 
and  kept  close  until  rooted,  when  air  must  be 
given  by  degrees.  If  tliere  are  any  indications  of 
damping  after  being  put  in,  air  may  be  given  when 
requisite  just  to  dry  the  foliage. 

Cinerarias.  —  Seeds  of  these  are  sown  in 
May  in  pans  of  moderately  light  soil,  and  if 
placed  in  a  frame  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  will 
be  up  in  a  few  days,  when  air  must  be  given 
freelj'  and  the  plants  in  every  way  encouraged  to 
grow  sturdily.  Another  sowing  may  be  made  in 
the  following  month  to  furnish  plants  for  a  suc- 
cession. For  increasing  individual  plants  the 
Cineraiia  is  often  propagated  from  offsets  taken 
in  July  from  the  old  plants  that  have  flowered  the 
preceding  season  ;  they  should  be  kcjit  somewhat 
close  until  the  roots  start,  when  they  may  be 
treated  in  every  way  the  same  as  seedlings. 

Cyclamens. — Seeds  of  Cyclamens  are  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  probably  in  July  or  August,  in 
well-drained  pans  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand ;  after  being  just  covered 
with  the  same  material  the  pans  should  be  plunged 
in  a  gentle  heat,  where  the  seeds  will  soon  ger- 
minate. When  necessary  to  puck  them  off,  the 
same  kind  of  soil  should  be  used,  and  the  plants 
should  be  returned  to  their  former  quarters.  Being 
in  this  way  kept  growing  freely  from  the  time  of 
sowing  until  that  of  flowering,  good  plants  may 
be  obtained  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  months. 

Epiphyllums. — The  propagation  of  these 
beautiful  winter  flowering  plants  is  very  easy,  as 
if  a  piece  be  broken  off,  put  in  a  pot,  and  kept 
moderately  dry,  it  invariably  roots,  but  the  prac- 
tice generally  followed  is  to  graft  them  either  on 
Cereus  speciosissimus  or  more  commonly  on  Peres- 
kia.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  Head 
down  the  stock  to  therequired  height, then  take  as 
a  graft  a  piece  about  3  in.  in  length,  prepare  it  as 
for  wedge  grafting,  but  do  not  cut  more  than  the 
central  woody  part  or  stem  proper,  leaving  the 
winged  margin  untouched.  The  stem  of  the  Peres- 
kia  is  comparatively  small,  and  if  the  cut  be  ex- 
tended further  than  the  central  portion,  the 
wounded  parts  will  not  meet  so  truly  and  the 
union  will  accordingly  be  less  perfect.  The  stock 
being  split  and  the  graft  inserted,  the  next  opera- 
tion is  that  of  tying ;  and  while  some  merely  fasten 
it  in  with  a  pin  or  even  a  spine  from  the  stock, 
the  better  way  is  to  tie  all  securely  together.  My 
practice  is  to  use  a  support  of  about  the  same 
height  as  that  of  the  plant,  and  in  tying  bring 


the  matting  round  the  whole ;  thus  one  ligature 
suftices  both  to  secure  the  graft  and  to  fasten  it 
to  the  stake.  The  advantage  of  using  but  one  tie 
is  that  in  order  to  make  all  secure  the  matting 
must  be  drawn  sufficienily  tight  to  cut  through 
the  winged  margin,  which  in  one  case  does  not 
matter ;  but  it  two  or  three  separate  ligatures 
were  used,  sufficient  damage  would  be  done  to 
impair  the  chance  of  success.  After  grafting  they 
should  be  kept  close  until  a  union  takes  place, 
which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks' time,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  too  damp  at 
that  time,  to  avoid   which  give  air  if  necessary. 

T. 


FRUIT. 

W.   COLEMAN,   EASTXOR   CASTLE. 

Hardy  fruit  garden. — When  the  root 
pruning  of  pyramids  and  bushes  has  been  brought 
to  a  close,  the  renovation  of  older  trees  should 
receive  immediate  attention.  In  many  old  gardens 
we  often  find  trees  of  large  dimensions  to  which 
the  modern  system  of  root  lifting  cannot  be 
applied,  or  if  it  is  attempted,  one  side  only  should 
be  operated  upon  in  any  one  season,  and  when 
the  strong  roots  which  have  to  be  cut  have  made 
new  roots  into  fresh  compost  the  other  side  may 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  If  the  trees  are 
healthy  and  crop  well,  and  disturbance  at  the  tap 
roots  is  not  considered  necessary,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  entire 
remo\al  of  the  surface  soil  quite  down  to  the 
roots,  replacing  it  with  fresh  compost  consist- 
ing of  good  loam,  road  scrapings,  charred  refuse, 
and  rotten  manure.  Conjointly  with  these  opera- 
tions the  heads  of  standards  may  be  thinned  prc- 
parator)' to  the  removal  of  loose  bark  and  moss, 
when  all  the  strongest  branches  may  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  soot,  lime,  and  stiff  loam  re- 
duced to  the  consistency  of  paint  with  strong 
soap  water,  2  lb.  to  the  gallon.  Wall  trained  trees 
and  espaliers  should  be  unfastened,  spur  jiruncd 
where  the  spurs  have  got  too  far  away  from  home, 
washed  ar.d  dressed  in  a  sunilar  way,  and  tied  up 
in  bundles  until  the  time  arrives  for  nailing  or 
tying  in  for  the  season. 

Pruning. — Where  much  of  this  work  has  to 
be  performed  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
mild  weather  which  generally  prevails  through 
November  for  getting  this  operation  well  ad- 
vanced. Commence  with  Currants,  Plums,  and 
Cherries,  thin  and  tie  up  Raspberries,  but  defer 
shortening  the  tops  until  the  spring.  Jlulch 
heavily  with  rotten  manure  when  the  weather  is 
favourable  for  wheeling,  and  avoid  all  digging  or 
disturbance  of  the  surface  roots.  If  new  planta- 
tions have  to  be  made  now  is  a  favourable  time 
for  getting  in  the  canes.  The  Raspberry  enjoys  a 
light  rich  soil,  and  produces  the  finest  fruit  when 
grown  in  single  rows  running  north  to  south  and 
trained  to  a  V  shaped  trellis  which  admits  of  the 
young  growths  rising  up  the  centre.  Unnail 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  as  soon  as  they  are  clear 
of  the  foliage,  and  draw  them  away  from  the  walls 
to  prevent  the  buds  from  getting  too  forward  early 
in  the  spring.  Warned  by  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  frost  of  last  winter,  "get  all  outdoor  Figs  un- 
fastened and  have  plenty  of  dry  Fern  or  straw 
ready  for  covering  them  up  on  the  approach  of 
severe  weather.  Let  the  roots  be  well  covered  with 
short  manure,  see  that  mice  do  not  establish 
themselves  in  the  straw,  and  keep  the  latter  dry 
by  putting  up  glass  copings  or  broad  boards  for 
throwing  olf  rain  and  snow. 

Strawberries.— If  pot  Strawberries  are  still 
standing  out-of-doors  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  infested  with  worms, 
for,  useful  as  these  creatures  may  be  in  our  fields 
and  pastures,  the  Darwinian  theory  is  not  likely 
to  find  favour  with  the  grower  of  pot  Strawberries. 
Prepare  the  cold  pits  intended  for  their  reception 
by  covering  the  bottom  with  a  thick  coat  of  coal 
ashes,  examine  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  and 
plunge  to  the  rims  in  Oak  leaves  or  old  tan.  See 
that  the  soil  is  in  a  nice  growing  state  when  they 
are  put  away,  tlu'ow  the  lights  off  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  close  them  when 
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very  wet  or  unusually  severe.  If  the  first  batcli  in- 
tended for  early  forcing  has  been  some  time  under 
glass,  have  them  moderately  supplied  with  wafer, 
as  damage  often  follows  keeping  tliera  too  dry. 

Pines. — Tn  tlie  fruiting  house  plants  in  various 
stages  from  the  recent  starter  to  the  point  of 
changing  colour  may  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
70°  by  night,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture 
from  the  evaporating  pans  replenished  with 
liquid  manure,  light  syringing  overhead  on  fine 
days,  provided  the  plants  are  not  in  flower,  and 
the  regular  damping  of  the  surface  of  the  plunging 
material.  As  the  days  decrease  in  length  more  fire 
heat  will  be  needed,  but  it  will  not  be  well  to  ad- 
here to  any  hard  and  fast  line  with  regard  to  the 
top-heat,  at  least  where  the  bottom-heat  ranges 
about  8.">°,  and  blinds  can  be  run  down  under  sud- 
den external  depressions.  From  this  time  on  to 
Jlarch  allow  the  suckers  to  remain  on  these 
plants  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  if  successional 
stock  requires  more  room  the  old  stools  may  be 
divested  of  leaves,  and  laid  in  at  theend  of  a  warm 
pit,  where  tliey  will  keep  moving  and  make  better 
stock  than  if  potted  at  this  dead  season.  In  suc- 
cession houses  guard  against  overcrowding  the 
plants.  It  is  better  to  weed  out  and  throw  away 
than  to  get  them  "drawn''  by  attempting  too 
much.  Keep  them  well  up  to  the  glass,  maintain  a 
steady  bottom-heat  of  S()°  to  S.")",  and  let  the  top- 
heat  range  from  60°  at  night  to  75°  by  day,  at 
which  point  give  a  little  air.  If  growing  in  close 
compact  pits,  the  best  of  all  structures  for  I'ines, 
syringing  may  be  discontinued  ;  but  root  watering 
will  require  regular  attention,  otherwise  the  best 
plants  may  start  prematurely  in  the  early  spring. 
The  same  caution  applies  to  autumn  -  rooted 
suckers  occupying  u-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  the  soil  in 
which  soon  becomes  dry  if  not  well  watered  and 
plunged  quite  up  to  the  rim  in  gentle  bottom- 
heat,  sufticiently  strong  to  keep  them  moving 
until  the  time  arrives  for  shifting  in  February. 

Oucumbers. — Where  the  structure  devoted 
to  Cucumbers  in  winter  and  Melons  in  summer 
is  divided  into  compartments  the  early  winter 
fruiters  will  now  be  in  full  bearing  and  capable 
of  taking  copious  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  to  8d°.  If  it  is  intended  to 
follow  this  batch  with  early  Jlelons,  high  pressure 
may  be  indulged  in,  as  their  time  is  short.  I'lants 
in  the  second  compartment  for  conn'ng  in  after 
Christmas  do  best  in  pots  placed  on  inverted 
pots  or  brick  pedestals,  as  they  can  then  have 
plenty  of  fermenting  Oak  leaves  or  tan  jilaced 
round  them,  and  renovated  at  a  dead  time  when 
the  warmth  and  moisture  will  counteract  and 
soften  the  heat  given  off  by  hot-water  pipes.  Train 
the  Vines  regidarlj-  over  the  trellis,  giving  every 
leaf  room  for  full  development;  remove  all  fruit 
and  male  blossoms,  and  keep  the  foliage  clean  by 
syringing  occasionally  with  clear  sulphur  water. 
Look  alter  weak  plants  from  the  latest  .sowing, 
pot  on  as  they  require  it,  and  keep  them  steadily 
moving  in  a  close  pit  where  they  will  do  good 
service  through  February  and  Jlarch,  when  Cu- 
cumbers are  scarce.  The  gi-eatest  drawback  to 
winter  Cucumbers  is  a  deficiency  of  light  and 
excessive  firing.  To  secure  the  first,  limewashthe 
walls  and  keep  the  glass  scrupulously  clean.  To 
counteract  the  second  maintain  a  sharp  ferment- 
ing bottom-heat,  and  use  some  kind  of  external 
covering  at  night. 


charcoal  and  sand  to  dispel  damp  and  mildew. 
Keep  on  the  lights  when  the  weather  is  wet,  and 
give  air  by  tilting  at  the  back.  If  not  already  done, 
plant  out  Cauliflowers  under  hand-lights  in  good 
rich  ground.  For  two  years  jiast  my  hand-light 
plants  have  mostly  buttoned.  The  best  variety  and 
certainly  the  most  useful  is  the  new  Erfurt 
Dwarf  Mammoth.  Five  plants  of  this  fill  one 
light.  Select  a  warm  and  cosy  corner  for  this  in- 
dispensable esculent.  Cutting  away  Asparagus 
stems  and  giving  the  beds  first  a  dressing  of  salt, 
and  then  mulching  with  good  cow  manure,  fresh 
from  the  cow  houses,  is  the  way  to  obtain  fine, 
thick, and  tender  heads  of  this  delicious  vegetable. 
Lift  all  Beet  at  once,  and  hill  it  in  small  round 
heaps;  it  keeps  much.sounder,and  retains  its  flavour 
better  liy  being  buried  under  the  soil  than  storsd 
in  any  other  way. 

Forcing  vegetables. — We  are  busily  en- 
gaged emjjtying  brick  jiits  to  be  in  readiness  to 
fill  with  leaves  for  Khubarb,  Seakale,  and  As- 
paragus. These  vegetables  when  forced  with  good 
sweet  leaves  are  not  only  tender,  but  the  flavour 
is  much  better  than  when  manure  is  used  ;  in  fact, 
they  are  not  only  eatable,  but  enjoyable.  Keep 
good  stocks  of  French  Beans  at  work ;  our  first 
batch  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  Osborn's 
variety  is  a  very  good  one,  but  scarcely  large 
enough.  I  therefore  am  trying  Fulmer's  Early 
Forcing.  Make  up  at  once  beds  of  manure  and 
le.ives  for  early  Potatoes.  Start  the  sets  in  a  mild 
heat  in  boxes.  Our  first  Mushroom  bed  spawned 
seven  weeks  ago,  is  now  in  bearing,  and  the 
house  is  kept  cool  and  humid.  The  second  bed, 
made  up  this  day,  October  22,  will  be  in  plenty  of 
time  to  succeed  the  first.  Inside  Mushrooms  are 
poor  examples  compared  with  those  grown  on 
ridges,  where  the  buttons  are  as  big  as  Oranges 
and  firm  as  rocks.  Still,  we  must  have  them  in  the 
dark  days  of  winter.  Bear  in  mind  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  lamb  at  Chri.stmas  :  therefore  lie  in  time 
with  plenty  of  green  Mint.  Keej)  up  good  supplies 
of  Mustard  and  Cress,  Tarragon,  and,  above  all, 
Chives,  which  here  are  alwavs  in  demand. 
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bearing  close  upon  four  months,  and  we  never  had 
one  before  which  did  so  much  good  service.  Its 
position  is  in  no  way  extra  favourable,  and  we 
can  think  of  nothing  which  has  made  it  so  un- 
usually fertile  except  the  great  depth  of  the 
material  emjiloyed,  which  consists  of  horse  ma- 
nure, old  leaves,  and  soil.  We  intend  trying  more 
beds  of  the  same  depth,  and  it  wuuld  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  others  have  found  deep  beds  best. 
The  largest  Mushroom  had  from  the  bed  in  ques- 
tion measured  (i  in.  across. — J.  MuiR. 

New  -white  Egg  Turnip.— Is  not  this  and 
another  variety,  shown  at  South  Kensington  the 
other  day,  the  same  as  the  .Jersey  Xavet  ?  There 
ajipears  to  be  no  end  of  this  risking  of  new  names, 
but  it  is  most  undesirable  in  .all  ways.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  variety  itself  as  well  as  to  the  bu.ver :  it 
may  have  a  history  and  pecularities  that  it  would 
be  a  gain  to  know.  If  we  take  up  a  good  old 
foreign  kind  with  its  true  name,  one  can  a.scertain 
its  origin,  use,  character,  and  cultivation  ;  but  if 
a  new  name  be  given  to  it,  we  are  in  the  dark 
about  all  these  matters. — H.  J. 
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B.  GILBERT,  BURGItLEY. 
One  of  the  most  important  operations  now  de- 
manding attention  is  the  laying  in  of  spring 
Broccoli  ;  the  work  is  so  simple  and  so  effective, 
that  all  should  do  it  ut  once.  Merely  take  out  a 
trench,  and  lay  the  plants  sideways,  with  their 
heads  to  the  north.  Celery  should  now  be  finaHj' 
earthed  up  ;  nothing  is  so  disastrous  to  this  use- 
ful crop,  as  when  the  first  sharp  frost  lays  jiro- 
strate  the  outside  leaves,  leaving  the  heart  of  the 
plant  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  here  I  may 
hint  that  only  varieties  thick  in  the  stem  .should 
be  grown.  All  young  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce 
plants  in  frames  should  be  dusted  over  with  fine 


Potato  trials  at  Chiswick.— A  meeting 

of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Conimitlee  was  held  at 
Chiswick  on  the  iSrd  inst.,  Mr.  John  E.  Lane  in 
the  chair.  The  collection  of  Potatoes  grown  in  the 
gardens  was  again  examined.  Several  sorts  were 
selected  as  good  cropping,  very  handsome,  and 
distinct  varieties,  and  on  being  cooked  the  follow- 
ing awards  were  made  :  Firxt-claiis  ci't-fific/ifes : 
Fortvfold  White  (Farquhar),  large  round  white; 
Vermont  Champion  (Bliss),  large  round  white; 
Queen  of  the  Valley  (Bliss-Hooper),  large  and  ob- 
long pale  pink;  Adirond.aek  (Bliss-Hooper),  med- 
ium round  white  tinged  with  pink ;  i'lrownell's 
No.  11  (Bliss),  large  roundish  white;  Victoria 
Kidney  (Edwards),  large  flat  white ;  Rand's  No. 
30  (Bliss),  large  oblong  white;  Rand's  No.  12 
(Bliss),  large  long  Hat  white.  iS/voiitl-cliii:/:  certifi- 
cates :  Criterion  (Ross),  round  white  ;  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (Ross),  large  round  white:  Trophy 
(lUi.ss),  large  kidney-shaped  red:  Vicar  of  Lale- 
ham  (Dean),  large  round  purple;  White  Elephant 
(Daniels),  large  long  flaked ;  Victoria  alba 
(Donald.son),  large  round  white,  purple  eye  ;  St. 
Patrick  (Daniels),  large  long  white. 

Deep  r.  shallo-wr  Mushroom  beds. — 
Throughout  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  few 
crops  are  more  important  or  more  valued  than  a 
good  suppl.v  of  Jlushrooms.  Sometimes  this  may 
be  had  with  little  or  no  trouble:  at  other  times 
the  greatest  skill  and  attention  ma.v  fail  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results  ;  but  what  is  most  sur- 
prising is  the  long  time  during  which  some  beds 
afford  a  supply,  while  the  crop  of  others  is  soon 
over.  As  a  rule,  I  have  generallv  observed  th.at 
shallow  beds  are  soonest  over,  and  that  deep  ones 
last  the  longest.  The  best  Mushroom  bed  we  ever 
had  was  one  quite  2  ft.  deep.  This  was  made  up 
in  the  end  of  a  coal  shed  in  June  last.  Mush- 
rooms were  cut  from  it  in  Julv,  and  the.v  are  still 
coming  up  fresh  and  thick.  This  bed  has  now  beep 
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For  a  November  meeting  that  held  on  Tuesday 
last  was  an  important  one ;  not  only  were  there 
fine  displays  of  flowers  and  fruit,  but  there  was 
also  a  remarkabl.v  fine  exhibition  of  vegetables 
shown  in  competition  for  the  valuable  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading.  As  usual 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  Chinese  Primulas  and 
Persian  Cyclamens  formed  the  chief  attraction 
among  flowers,  though  there  was  also  a  fairdisplay 
of  Orchids  from  the  Norwood  Nursery.  The  Cycla- 
mens were  especially  good,  and  well  exemplified 
what  can  be  done  by  London  growers  with  this 
beautiful  flower,  even  at  this  early  date.  One 
would  reasonably  expect  to  find  a  display  on  this 
occasion  of  that  most  popular  of  all  November 
flowers,  the  Chrysanthemum,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  new  sorts  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, its  absence  was  conspicuous.  Among 
plants  there  were  some  of  special  interest.  The 
following  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 
Mr.  C.  Salter,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Strcatliam, 
for—  A 

CnBTSASTItElIUM  Ladt   Selborse.— A   pure  ■ 
white  flowered  sort  of   that   excellent  Japanese  * 
v.ariety   James   Salter,   of   which  it   is   an   e.xact 
counterpart, excepit  in  colour,  and,  like  it,  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  to  bloom. 

Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Chalford  Park,  Gerrard's"  Cross, 
for— 

Primula  sinensis  '  foliis  varieoatis.— A 
form  of  the  Chinese  Primula,  having  the  foliage 
prettily  variegated  with  creamj-  white  and  green. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  ,t  Sons,  Chelsea,  for — 
Begonia  socoTU.'iNA. — A  new  species  from  the 
island  of  Socotra,  remarkable  for  its  peltate  or 
.shield-like  foliage,  wliich  is  similar  to  that  of 
Saxifraga  peltata.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  of 
moderate  size,  and  of  a  beautiful  clear  rosy  pink 
colour. 

CiiRTSANTnEMUM  Rex  rubeorum.— A  Japa- 
nese variety,  having  large  and  full  flowers,  narrow 
florets  of  a  beautiful  rich  reddish  crimson  colour. 
A  remarkiibly  fine  and  effective  varietv. 
Mr.  King,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  for — 
CoLEVS   Columbine. — Another  of  the  bright- 
coloured  sorts  that  this  exhibitor  is  continuou.sly 
raising  and  showing.  The  disposition  of  the  mark- 
ings of  the  foliage  is  indescribable, but  a  mingling 
of  rich  crimson  of  various  shades,  green  and  pale 
yellow,  renders  the  plant  highly  attractive. 
Jlr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for — 

Masdevallia  Chim.'Era. — This  plant  is  said 
to  be  the  true  M.  Chim:era.  It  is  remarkably  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  its  flowers  are  produced.  In  the  majority  of 
the  Chimeroid  Masdevallias  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  base  of  the  plant,  but  in  this  they 
are  borne  erect  on  stiff  stalks,  which  show  them 
to  the  best  advantage. 
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Heliconia  aureo-steiata. — A  stove  plant  of 
bold  aspect,  having  broad  handsome  leaves 
streaked  and  marked  with  yellow  on  a  deep 
green  ground.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  and  somewhat 
resembles  a  Musa  in  miniature. 

Davallia  fijiensis  plumosa.  —  A  cre?ted 
fronded  form  of  a  most  elegant  Hare's-foot  Fern, 
from  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  broad  deltoid  fronds 
are  tinely  divided,  the  pinnie  terminated  by  a 
creit.  It  is  evergreen,  and  a  most  desirable  Fern. 

Drac.-eva  Lixdexi.— The  handsome  species 
that  has  frequently  been  described  in  these  co- 
lumns. It  was  shown  well  on  this  occasion,  the 
habit  o£  the  plant  and  the  leaf  markings  being 
very  characteristic. 

Messrs.  J.  Liing  and  Co.,  Stansteafl  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill,  for 

Croion-  Lain'CtI.— a  variety  with  long  narrow 
leaves  that  droop  on  all  sides  in  a  most  elegant 
manner.  The  variegation  consists  of  golden  yel- 
low, desp  mitallic  green  and  crimson,  the  former 
being  disposed  chiefly  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
leaf. 

Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhampstead,  for— 

Apple  Prince  Albert. — A  large  and  hand- 
some variety,  and  oae  of  the  finest  culinary  sorts 
in  cultivation.  Its  gao:l  qualities  have  long  been 
tested. 

Amongnewanl  rare  plants  exhibited  were— from 
Meisrs.  Veitch,  Amiryllis  Autami  Beauty,  asplen- 
did  variety,  the  resale  of  crossing  A.  reticulata 
with  one  of  the  hybrid  varieties  ;  the  colour  is  a 
richrosy  crimson,  nettel  and  pencilled  with  white; 
Coelogyne  Peltastes,  a  new  species  of  climbing 
habit  of  growth  and  pretty  yellow  flowers ; 
Cyphokentia  macrocarpa,  a  handsome  Palm  with 
pinnate  leaves,  the  younger  of  which  assume 
a  bronzy  hue  which  is  in  fine  contrast  to  the  green. 
The  most  remarkable  of  th5  groap  of  new  Chry- 
santhemum i  raised  by  Mr.  Salter  were  among 
the  Japanese  Marquis  of  Lome,  brownish  crim- 
son ;  Mary  Mijor,  a  flue  flower,  blush  white  : 
Lord  lisaconsfield,  with  large  bloom?,  having 
broad  florets  of  a  reddish  crimson  on  one  face, 
pale  yellow  on  the  other,  and  intermingled  in  a 
confused  head.  This  is  a  distinct  and  most  effective 
sort.  Purple  Pompone,  a  very  free  flowering  sort, 
with  compact  flowers  of  a  deep  rosy  pink  colour, 
and  Brunette,  another  Pompone,  with  bronzy  yel- 
low flowers.  These  also  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

Messrs.  Mahoodand  Sous,  Putney,  showed  half- 
a-dozen  new  ChrysanthemuQis,  which  were  Henry 
West,  yellow  :  Mrs.  Gar.Held,  pink  ;  Mrs.  Mahood, 
blush ;  and  Mrs.  Townsend,  all  of  the  Japanese 
tj'pe  of  flower.  Mr.  Little  exhibited  a  fine  group  of 
the  lovel_y  pure  white  Pompone  Sceur  Melanie,  to 
show  what  a  useful  early  flowering  variety  it  is, 
and  how  delicate  and  pure  it  is  for  cutting  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  a  new  kind,  but  a  most  valuable 
one. 

From  Mr.  Bull  w.^re  Ulium  neilgherrense,  a 
noble  greenhouse  Lily  of  a  creamy  white  colour  ; 
Ka^mpferia  Gilberti,  a  species  with  foliage  ele- 
gantly variegated  witli  white  and  deep  green;  and 
some  well  flowered  plants  of  thebeautiful  Lasliaau- 
tumnalisatrorubens.  Thegroup  of  OrchidsfromMr. 
James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwoo  1,  comprised  some 
good  examples  of  Oncidium  Forbesi,  a  fine  winter 
Orchid;  Miltonia  Moreliana,  Masdevallia  tovaren- 
sis,  several  Lad^^'s  Slippers, and  Odontoglossums — 
among  the  latter  0.  Insleayi  leopardinum. 

A  fine  group  of  specimen  plants  of  Bouvardia,  a 
variety  exhibited  by  Mr.  Woolbridge,  Syon 
House,  Brentford,  showed  well  the  skilful  culture 
the  Bouvardia  receives  at  Syon.  The  plants  were 
large,  well  furnished  with  healthy  foliage  and 
flower,  and  appeared  as  if  they  would  afford  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  bloom  throughout  the 
winter. 

I  CrriNESE  Primulas  were  shown  numerously 
md  in  excellent  variety.  The  most  noteworthy, 
'rom  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  Nurseries, 
Here  better  even  than  we  have  ever  seen  from 
ihese  exhibitors  in  November.  The  plants  were 
ixtremely  well  furnished  with  bloom  and  the 
lolours  of  the   respective   sorts   fully   developed. 

he    varieties    were    Swanley   White,    Lilaoina, 


Swanley  Red,  SwauleyCarminata.Swanley  Purple, 
and  Delicata.  The  names  sutH3iently  indicate  the 
prevalent  tints  of  the  flowers  ;  hence  it  only  suf- 
fices to  mention  that  all  the  flowers  are  models  as 
regards  size,  outline,  and  form,  and  other  essen- 
tial points  that  constitute  a  perfect  Chinese  Pri- 
mula. Mr.  Wiggins  brought  from  Mr.  Little's  gar- 
den, at  Hilling  Ion  Place,"  Uxbridge,  a  capital  group 
also,  though  the  plants  were  in  a  somewhat  un- 
developed stage,  quite  sufticient,  however,  to  in- 
dicate the  e.xoellence  of  the  respective  sorts,  which 
are  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
them.  Crimson  Model  is  particularly  noteworthy, 
the  colour,  a  rich  vivid  crimson,  being  very  fine. 
President  is  a  fine  purple  flower,  as  is  also 
Magenti,  b^th  large  and  perfect  in  size  and  form. 
From  the  Society's  Garden,  at  Chiswick,  Mr.  Bar- 
ron contributed  a  good  collection,  which  included 
such  excellent  sorts  as  Chiswick  Red,  raised  in  the 
garden  and  which  has  receive!  sach  high  en- 
comiums. 

WlNTER-rLOWERlNG  SALVIAS  were  shown  also 
in  beautiful  condition  from  Chiswick.  Among 
these  were  S.  Bethelli,  Bruanti,  and  Hoveyi  in  a 
cut  stat3,  and  a  fine  specimen  plant  of  Salvia 
Pitcheri,  grown  to  perfection,  showing  well  what  a 
lovely  flower  it  is  when  grown  under  skilful  treat- 
ment, the  beautiful  azurean  hue  of  the  blossoms 
being  the  admiration  of  everyone.  Messrs.  Cannell 
likewise  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  these  Salvias,  and 
also  of  the  new  variety  Mons.  Issanchou,  a  variety 
of  S.  splendens,  with  flowers  variegated  with 
white  and  red.  The  same  exhibitors  also  showed 
their  beautiful  new  Heliotrope  White  Lady,  which 
bears  large  trusses  of  pare  white  deliciously 
fragrant  blossoms. 

Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  ex- 
hibited fruits  of  Cycas  revoluta  and  a  flowering 
specimen  of  Chamajdorea  glaucifolia,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  Palms  in  cultivation.  The  plant  was 
some  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  with  a  large  spreading 
head  of  feathery  foliage  terminating  a  straight 
clean  stem,  from  the  joints  of  which  the  branched 
spadixes  were  produced.  The  plant  was  in  a  pot 
about  C  in.  across,  which  was  very  small  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  it  well  showed  what 
may  be  done  in  Palm  culture  under  restricted 
pot  room.  A  new  Abutilon,  Dwarf  Perfection, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Parr,  Givon's  Grove,  Leather- 
head,  which  was  about  9  in.  high,  and  furnished 
with  large  blossoms  of  a  rich  peach  colour.  A  re- 
markable sport  of  Euonymus  radicaus  variegatus 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Newton  Nurseries, 
Chester,  having  broader  foliage  elegantly  varie- 
gated. 

From  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  Mr.  Tarnerex- 
hibited  agroupo  f  beautiful  Tree  Carnations,  all  with 
highlj'-colourel  flowers.  The  finest  of  these  were 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Model,  Brightness,  Warrior,  very 
deep  crimson ;  Lancer,  Rosalind,  Meteor,  Indian 
Chief,  intensely  dark;  and  Sanbeam.  The  value 
of  these  Carnations  at  this  season  of  the  year  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated;  and  now  that  there  are 
such  beautiful  varieties  no  garden  need  be  with- 
out some  of  them. 

A  large  group  of  dwarf  Scabious  in  pots,  from 
Mr.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  was  a 
highly  attractive  featare  in  the  meeting,  and  an 
uncommon  one  moreover.  This  group  showed  what 
can  be  done  with  annuals  by  judicious  treatment, 
and  also  what  serviceable  plants  these  dwarf 
Scabious  are  for  the  winter  embellishment  of  the 
conservatory.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  range  from 
rich  velvety  black  crimson  through  pink  to  white. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibits  was  a  fine 
specimen  plant  of  Madame  de  St.  Joseph  Tea 
Rose,  completely  covered  with  fruits  almost 
matured.  This  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bennett,  now  of 
Shepperton,  who  has  done  so  much  in  hybridising 
Roses.  The  crop  exhibitel  is  said  to  be  the 
second  this  year,  and  has  been  pro  lace  I  b}' the 
aid  of  artificial  fertilisation. 

Allusion  was  mide  above  to  the  fine  displays 
of  Cyclamens  from  Mr.  Clark,  Twickenham,  and 
Mr,  Smith,  Ealing.  Both  were  excellent,  but  the 
collection  of  the  former  was  particularly  fine  and 
well  deserved  the  cultural  commendation  awarded 
to  the  exhibitor  of  it. 


Fruit.— The  subjects  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee were  not  numerous.  OUerhead's  seed- 
ling Grape  was  shown  by  the  raiser  from 
Wimbledon  House,  but  it  was  considered  not 
sufficiently  distinct  from  Foster's  Seedling.  It  was 
shown  in  fair  condition,  the  bunch  having  been 
cut  from  the  same  vine  as  those  exhibited  at 
the  end  of  July  last.  Mr.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  received  a  cultural  certificate  for 
seven  fine  fruits  of  Queen  Pine-apples,  and  the 
same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Vivian,  Sion  House, 
Longueville,  Jersey,  for  two  fine  dishes  of 
Pears.  These  consisted  of  six  fruits  of  Chaumontel, 
weighing  on  the  aggregate  7  lb.  6  oz.,  the  largest 
being  1  lb.  13  oz.,  the  heaviest  fruit  of  the  kind 
grown  in  Jersey.  The  other  sort  was  Doyeunfi  du 
Comice,  the  six  fruits  weighing  5  lb.  10  oz.  This 
exhibit  afforded  ample  proof  of  the  perfection  to 
which  Pear  culture  has  attained  in  the  fine  Jersey 
climate.  These  Pears  were  sent  to  the  committee 
through  Mr.  Atkinson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
who  received  a  letter  of  thanks.  Half  a  dozen 
fine  bunches  of  Lady  Downes  Grape  in  capital 
condition  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Reed,  Moat  Mount, 
Mill  Hill,  Hendon  ;  and  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  showed  two  splendid  bunches  of 
Alnwick  Seedling  Grape,  as  fine  probably  as  it 
could  be  grown  ;  the  bunches  were  accompanied  by 
the  decaying  foliage  of  the  Vine,  which  during 
this  stage  assumes  a  rich  colouring  of  crimson  and 
yellow.  Mr.  Roberts  also  showed  from  the  neigh- 
bouring garden  excellent  bunches  of  the  white 
Tokay  Grape.  Fruits  of  the  Champa  Banana  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Syon  House.  It  is 
very  similar  in  size  and  form  to  the  ordinary 
kinds. 

Apples  of  new  kinds  were  numerous.  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  showed  four  seedlings.  No.  1 
being  considered  a  promising  sort  ;  the  commit- 
tee wished  to  see  it  again.  It  is  a  medium-sized 
dessert  kind  of  excellent  flavour.  Seedling  fruits 
were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Nisbet,  Aswarby  Park, 
Folkingham ;  Mr.  V.  Richards,  South  Worton 
Rectory,  King's  Lynn ;  Mr.  T.  Sells,  The  Apiary, 
Stamford,  Uffington;  and  Mr.  R.  Fenn,  Sulhamp- 
stead.  Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhampstead,  showed 
twenty  dishes  of  their  seedling  Apple  Prince 
Albert,  the  kind  to  which  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded.  In  the  vestibule  there  was  a  fine 
display  of  Apoles  made  by  three  e.xhibitors,  viz., 
Mr.  Skinner,  "Boughton,  Maidstone,  who  showed 
100  dishes  ;  Mr.  Lees,  The  Wilderness,  Reading, 
who  had  about  fifty  ;  and  Mr.  JIainwaring,  Brench- 
ley,  Kent,  who  exhibited  a  similar  number.  All 
the  collections  were  good,  Mr.  Skinner's  particu- 
larly so,  for  it  contained  some  wonderful  exam- 
ples from  his  Kentish  orchard.  The  largest  among 
them  were  Stone's  or  Loddington  Seedling,  the 
local  sort  that  has  lately  been  so  much  tal'sed  of  ; 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  Winter  Hawthornden,  Golden 
Noble,  Ribston  Pippin,  Lewis's  Incomparable, 
Prince  Albert,  HoUandbury  Pippin,  Mere  de 
Menage,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lady  Henniker, 
Deux  Ans,  Hoary  Morning,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Warner's  King,  and  Lord  Saffleld,  which  latter 
were  in  excellent  condition  considering  the  date, 
as  were  also  a  dish  of  red  Quarrendens. 

Vegetables. — Those  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  were  few.  Messrs.  Carter  exhibited 
their  new  Silver  Globe  Onion,  a  silver-skinned 
handsome  sort  of  large  size  and  said  to  be  excel- 
lent in  every  respect,  and  the  Giant  Rocca  Onion  of 
Naples,  also  a  large  growing  sort  and  h.andsome 
globular  shape.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  for 
dishes  of  an  improved  and  distinct  type  of  Spanish 
Onion,  the  produce  of  seed  sown  the  first  week  of 
March  last.  The  same  exhibitor  also  showed  two 
braces  of  Improved  RoUisson's  Telegraph  Cucum- 
ber, whicli  were  likewise  awarded  a  cultural  com- 
mendation. Some  fine  examples  of  Reading  E.xhi- 
bition  Brussels  Sprouts  came  from  Mr.  AVildsmith, 
Heckfield  Place,  Winchfteld.  It  is  a  wonderful 
cropp3r,  the  sproats  b3ing  pro  Jacel  all  along  the 
ent'ire  length  of  the  stems  about  2  ft.  high  and  are 
of  medium  size,  firm,  and  of  e.xcellent  flavour.  A 
collection  of  about  tsventy  different  kinds     of 
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Celery  was  exhibitcil  bj-  Messrs.  Yeitch,  as  well  as 
a  similar  number  of  varieties  of  Turnips,  both 
making  an  interesting  display,  the  Celery  being 
remarkable  examples  oE  good  culture.  From 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  was  an  extensive 
exhibition,  consisting  of  some  eighty  varieties  of 
Potatoes  and  a  large  number  of  different  sorts  of 
Kales.  The  collection  of  Potatoes  grown  and 
Certificated  at  Chiswick,  and  alluded  to  in 
another  column,  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 
LIST  OF  AWARDS. 

Silver  Knit;htian  medal  to  Mr.  W.  .Skinner,  for  collection 
of  .\pples. 

SQver  KnightiiiH  medal  to  Messrs.  Sutton,  for  collection 
of  Potatoes. 

.Silver  B.inksiau  medial  to  Mr.  W.  Lees,  for  collection  of 
Apples. 

Bronze  medal  to  Jlessrs.  Veitch,  for  collection  of  Celery 
and  Turnips. 

Cultural  commendation  to  Mr.  Vivian,  for  Chauraontel 
and  Doyeun6  du  Cornice  Pears  ;  Mr.  Roberts,  for  Queen 
Pine-apples ;  Mr.  Hudson,  for  Aluwick  Seedling  Grape  ; 
Mr.  Allan,  for  Cucumbers  and  Onionj ;  Mr.  R.  Clark,  for 
Cyclamens ;  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  for  Primulas. 

Messrs.  Satton's  special  prizes. 

For  these  there  was  a  brisk  competition.  Twelve 
kinds  of  vegetables  were  required,  and  prizes  were 
also  offered  tor  Onions  and  Potatoes  of  special 
sorts.  There  were  a  dozen  exhibitors  of  collections, 
most  of  them  being  good,  and  none  containing 
really  inferior  produce.  The  first  collection,  shown 
by  Mr.  Austen  from  Bristol,  was  as  fine  as  it  is 
jjossible  to  show  a  collection  at  this  season, 
though,  of  course,  some  dishes  were  superior  to 
others.  The  most  noteworthy  were  Leicester  Red 
Celery,  extremely  fine ;  Hathaway 's  Excelsior 
Tomato,  St.  Patrick  Potato,  Scarlet  International 
Carrot,  Hollow  Crown  Parsnip,  Sutton's  King 
Cauliflower,  Improved  Reading  Onion,  Devonia- 
num  Cucumber,  Sutton's  Snowball  Turnip,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  French  Bean,  Nutting's  Dwarf 
Red  Beet,  and  Sutton's  Superb  Brussels  Sprouts, 
These  comprised  sorts  excellent  in  every  way 
and  formed  a  fine  selection  jjarticularly  for  exhi- 
bition purposes. 

The  next  best  was  from  Capt.  Jackson's  garden, 
and  was  also  an  excellent  one,  though  somewhat 
inferior  in  some  points.  Tlie  Trophy  Tomatoes 
were  extremely  fine  ;  so  were  the  Improved  Tele- 
graph Cucumbers,  Long  Surrey  Carrots,  School- 
master Potato,  Matchless  Brussels  Sprouts,  Sul- 
ham  Prize  Celery,  Pea  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Improved 
Dark  Red  Beet.  Mr.  Jleads  had  in  his  third  collec- 
tion some  excellent  examples  of  Stamfordian 
Tomato,  Excelsior  Potatoes,  Tender  and  True 
Cucumber,  Canadian  Wonder  Bean,  and  Veitch 's 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  The  fourth  collection 
was, scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  last.  There 
were  very  line  Reading  Exhibition  Sprouts,  Red 
Tomatoes,  Turnips,  Cucumbers,  Potatoes,  and 
others ;  and  in  the  fifth  and  other  collections  there 
were  superb  dishes  of  Autumn  Giant  and  Snow- 
ball Cauliflower,  Vicar  of  Laleham  Potato,  Giant 
Rocca  Onion,  Sulham  Prize  and  Solid  White  Celery, 
Champion  Horn  Carrot,  Heartwell  Cabbage,  &c. 

The  prizes  for  Potatoes,  too,  were  keenly  com- 
peted for.  The  Magnum  Bonums  tlironghout  were 
excellent,  there  being  fourteen  dishes;  of  Reading 
Abbey  there  were  nine  dishes ;  of  Woodstock  Kiil- 
ney,  seven  ;  and  of  Reading  Hero  eight,  all  of  which 
represented  these  excellent  varieties  in  their  true 
character,  and  it  was  worthy  of  note  that  the 
judges  were  not  led  away  by  large  size  in  award- 
ing the  prizes,  but  selected  what  they  considered 
the  most  characteristic  tubers,  and  those  that 
would  stand  the  test  of  cooking  the  best.  The 
class  for  a  dish  of  twelve  roots  of  Reading  Im- 
proved Onion  brought  ten  competitors.  The  first, 
from  Lord  Eversley's  garden,  were  indeed  excel- 
lent in  every  respect,  and  .showed  well  wliat  a 
handsome  sort  this  is  when  well  grown. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  of  Messrs. 
Sutton's  prizes  : — 

For  collection  of  vegetables,  12  kinds.— 1st  prize,  £5  53  , 
or  gold  medal,  Mr.  ,T.  Austen,  Ashtou  Court  Gardens, 
Bristol;  '2ud,  £J  :is  ,  or  silver  medal  and  £1  Is.,  Mr.  R. 
Phillips,  gardeuer  to  Capt.  .Tackson,  The  Deodars,  Meo- 
pham ;  3rd,  £2  2s.,  or  bronze  medal  and  £1  la.,  ilr.  W. 


Meids,  Beckett  Park,  Shrivenham ;  4tli,  £1  Is.,  Mr.  Wild 
smith,  gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,   Ilecklleld  Place, 
Wiaehfleld;    5th,    10s.    lit.,   .Mr.    R     Lloyd,    Brookwood 
Asyluui,  Woking. 

For  12  Sutton's  Improved  Reading  Onions.-  Ist  prize, 
£1  Is.,  Mr.  Wildsmith;  2ad,  15s.,  Mr  Howard;  3rd, 
103.  Cil  ,  Mr.  Hainc3;  4th,  7s.  Od.,  Mr.  V.  Ross,  Weltord 
Park,  Newbui'y. 

For  12  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes.— 1st  prize, 
£1  Is..  Mr.  W.  Me  ids;  2nd,  15s.,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Hamitead 
Park,  Newbury;  .-Srd,  lOs.  6d.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  Bridge, 
Cinterbury;  4th,  7s.  6d.,  Mr.  C.  Hemn,  Chilfont  Park, 
Gerrards  Cross. 

For  12  .Sutton's  Reading  Abbey  Potatoes.  -  1st  prize, 
£1  Is.,  Mr.  G.  Donaldson,  Keith  Hall,  Inverurie  (N.B.); 
2nd,  Lis.,  Mr.  W.  Meads  ;  3rd,  10s.  6d.,  Mr.  R  Lloyd  ;  4th, 
7s.  6d.,  Mr.  S.  11  dues,  Coleshill  House,  Highworth. 

For  12  Sutton's  Woodstock  Kidney  Potatoes.— 1st  prize, 
£1  Is.,  Mr.  W.  Meads;  2nd,  15s.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard;  Srd, 
lOs.  6d.,  Mr.  J.  Miller;  4th,  7s.  6d.,  Mr.  R.  Phillips. 

For  12  .Sutton's  Reading  Hero  Potatoes.— 1st  prize, 
£1  Is.,  Mr.  J.  ililler  ;  2nd,  153.,  Mr.  A.  Emson,  Dorches- 
ter; 3rd,  IDs.  6d.,  Mr.  S.  Haines;  4th,  7s.  6d.,  Mr.  W. 
Meads. 

SciEXTiFic  COMMITTEE— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in 
the  chair. —  Grarel. — Mr.  Pascoe  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  disintegrated  granite  from  Roche,  Corn- 
wall, derived  from  the  washing  of  china  clay,  and 
recommended  its  use  as  gravel.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
remarked  on  its  whiteness  and  want  of  cohesion, 
unless  mixed  with  clay,  rendering  it  more  or  less 
objectionable. 

Mijcernim  of  Poli/porux  squamosun. — Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith  exhibited  a  large  specimen  of  this  mycelium, 
taken  from  beneath  the  bark  of  Elms,  near  London. 
It  appears  to  cause  much  injury  to  the  trees,  and 
follows  the  track  of  tlie  beetle,  Scolytus  destructor, 
so  common  in  Elms. 

Malformed  Pear. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a  Pear 
stalk  (hypertrophied)  without  any  true  Pear 
within  it.  It  was  received  from  nfr.  Burbidge, 
Dublin  Botanic  Gardens.  It  was  said  to  have  a 
sweeter  flavour  than  tliat  of  the  Pear  itself. 

Laurusthnis. — Rev.  G.  Henslow  showed  a  bough 
and  roots  of  this  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  were 
pale  coloured  and  more  or  less  curled,  with  the 
epidermis  detached  from  the  tissue  below,  indi- 
cating unhealthiness.  On  examining  the  roots 
tliey  appeared  to  have  decayed  from  poverty  of 
soil  and  want  of  nourishment.  Trees  of  the  Rosa- 
cea; are  said  to  be  dying  in  a  similar  manner  in 
market  gardens  about  London.  Mr.  Boscawen 
remarked  that  he  had  experienced  the  same  thing 
with  Laurustinus  on  the  London  clay.  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  observed  that  this  tree  often  fails  to  ripen 
its  wood  well  in  this  country. 

Lecture.— The  first  group  of  plants  referred  to 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow  was  a  fine  series  of  Bou- 
vardias  of  Mexican  origin.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they  belong  to  the  same  family  as 
the  Coffee,  Cincliona,  Madder,  Galium,  and  Wood- 
ruff, which,  though  so  different  in  appearance, 
had  their  flowers  constructed  on  the  same  plan. 
The  lecturer  described  the  various  uses  of  these 
plants.  As  illustrations  of  methods  of  fertilisation 
he  described  the  Salvia,  showing  the  peculiar  os- 
cillatory motion  of  the  stamens,  which  adapts 
them  to  insects,  so  that  they  may  convey  the 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another.  In  certain 
species  with  long  tubed  corollas  tliis  process  has 
apparently  become  lo-st,  as  the  stamens  are  straight 
and  immovable.  He  also  showed  the  methods  of 
fertilisation  in  Primroses  and  Amaryllis.  A  Tea 
Rose  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bennett  profuselj'  covered 
with  fruit  showed  the  beneficial  effects  of  arti- 
ficial fertilisation,  this  being  the  second  crop 
borne  this  season.  A  branch  of  Hippophs 
rhamnoides  covered  with  fruit  gave  occasion  to 
describe  the  different  organs  utilised  in  forming 
fleshy  fruits,  such  being  the  caly.x  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  Mulberry;  whereas  in  Pears  and  Apples 
it  was  the  flower-stalk.  A  curious  illustration  was 
seen  in  a  specimen  from  the  Dublin  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, in  which  the  stalk  alone  had  swollen,  there 
being  no  fruit  proper  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Cycas  revoluta,  specimens  of  which  were  for- 
warded by  Jlr.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury,  it  was  the 
fleshy  coat  of  the  seed,  but  which  are  borne  on 
the  edges  of  reduced  leaves  and  not  within  the 


pods.  In  alluding  to  Cycai,  Mr.  Hudson  remarked 
on  the  former  abundance  of  Cycadaceous  plants 
in  England,  as  testified  by  the  fossil  remains  found 
at  Gristhorpe,  near  Scarborough,  and  at  Portland. 
Trunks  of  such  trees  may  be  seen  in  the  rockerj- 
in  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park. 


TheDodwell  presentation.— We  are  re- 
quested to  state  that  it  is  proposed  to  close  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  fund  now  being  raised  to 
make  a  presentation  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  at  the 
end  of  the  present  month,  November.  The  object 
of  the  presentation,  it  may  be  briefly  stated,  is  to 
show  the  sympathy  of  their  brother  florists  mth 
Mr.  Dodwell  in  his  present  debilitated  state  of 
health,  which  has  made  it  necessarj'  for  him  to 
remove  from  the  suburbs  of  London  to  a  purer 
country  air,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may 
serve  to  cheer  his  declining  years  by  an  expres- 
sion of  their  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  during  an  active  life  to  the  cause  of  flori- 
culture, the  advancement  of  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  in  particular,  including  his  successful 
efforts  to  bring  about  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  kingdom  the  revival  of  a  ta.ste  for  floriculture, 
in  some  at  least  of  its  phases,  of  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Auricula  and  Carnation  Societies  is  a 
witness.  Those  friends  who  have  not  yetsubscribed, 
and  who  intend  doing  so,  are  reminded  that  they 
should  at  once  send  in  their  contributions,  either 
to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  Bucks  ;  or  to  the  secretarj',  Jlr.  T.  Moore, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  London,  S.\f. 


OBITUARY. 


It  is  with  much  regret  we  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Alexander  Isguam,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Alnwick  Ciistle.  Five 
weeks  ago  he  was  laid  up  for  the  first  time  with 
an  internal  complaint  which  no  medical  treatment 
could  relieve.  On  the  1.5th  ult.,  the  day  after  the 
great  storm,  he  was,  however,  able  to  leave  the 
house  and  give  directions  about  removing  the 
plants  from  the  great  conservatory,  which  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  large  tree  falling  upon  it. 
After  that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  on  the  4th 
inst.  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  .58.  During 
the  fifteen  years  he  had  tlie  charge  of  the  gardens 
at  Alnwick  Castle  much  has  been  done  by  him  to 
improve  tliem.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ingram  has  in  a  great 
measure  renovated  the  place,  and  he  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  nortli  of  England  as  a  most 
industrious  and  painstaking  gardener.  Before 
going  to  Alnwick  he  was  for  several  years  gar- 
dener to  the  late  Mr.  Blandy,  at  Reatling. 


Garden  Appointments.— Concsnondents  will  oblige 
by  sending'  us  intimati.ui  of  any  chanjes  in  garJenerf 

appoiutiiieuts. 

Names  of  fruits.— CP,.-!  received  in  a  smashed 

comlition  ;  2,  Kerry  Pippin. 

Names   of  Plants.—^.  Jenkin's.—\,  Alnus    incana 

(Aldei) ;  2,  apparently  Cupressus  microcarpa. F.  B.  W. 

— 1,  OuLidium  Forbesi ;  2,  Souerila  margaritacea  ;  3,  Poly- 

pojium  lycopodioides  ;  4,  Adiantuiu  assimile. Mac— 

Centaurea   niontana. P.    T.   D.—l,    Berberis   vulgaris 

(common  Baiberrj-);  2,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris ;  3,  send 

in  Hower  or  fruit;   4,  Santuliua  incana. Amattur.-l, 

Oncidium    flexuosum ;   2,   Matricaria  iuodora ;  3,  Felicia 

tenella. .Ifddance.- Cotoue.aster  Simonsi. Mrs.  B. 

(Farehaiit). — Cotoueaster  frigida. 

.\  I'lioTouRAPH  has  been  received  of  a  pretty  garden 
water  scene  without  any  reference. 


COMMFNICATIOXS  RECEIVED. 
S.  N.— W.  W.— W.  E.  B.— J.  E.  C— C.  A.  W.— J- M.— 
W.  F.-H.  E.— Mrs.  H.— K.  K  — G.  B.— R.  C.— L.  B.  C— 
P.  H  — .S.  N.— X.  S.^I.  a.  B.— J.  J.— D.  B.— J.  S.  W.— 
S.— M.— J.  G.— J.  C  B.— C.  W.  D.,  2.— P.  B.— J.  C— Herm 
G.— F.  B.— H.  C— W.  B.— J.  S.^t.  McG.— B.  H.-A.  M. 
J.  M.— G.  J.  -A.  D.— T.  D.-J.  T.— B.  W.  W.— S.  of  A. 
M.  S.— J.  S.  T.— W.  W.— G.  S.  &  Co.— Mrs.  H.— W.  T.— 
A.  R.— H.  H.— W.  T.— H.  P.  W.— C.  P.— ,1.  C.  A.— H.  T.  W. 

—  R.  P.-G.  S.  S.— F.  F.- M.  X.-K.  &  Co.— O.  C.  X.-.r.H. 

—  Mac— .7.  C.  F.— W.  E.— .S.  &  .Sons— F.  T.  D.-.M.  N.— 
G.  S.  S.-E.  S.  D.-C.  M.  O.-T.  B.  W.  W.— J.  E.  L— W.G 
E.— Au  amateur— Dr.  P.-J.  D.— T.  W.— J.  M.— H.  T.  T. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather:  but 
Thk  am  itself  is  Natvre."— Shakespeare. 


ORCHIDS.    - 

ORCHIDS  TASTEFULLY  ARRANGED. 
At  no  season   are   Orchid  flowers  more  appre- 
ciated than  in  winter,  either  in  conservatories 
or  in  dwelling-  rooms.  Other  classes  of  plants, 
such  as  Chrysanthemums  and  Pelargoniums,  may 
render  a  conservatory  quite  as  gay  in  Novemher, 
or  even  more  so  than  Orchids,  hut  Orchids  alone 
possess  that  elegance   and  heauty  of  form  that 
characterise  the  majority  of  th<^  more  select  types. 
One  ohjection,  and  at  one  time  a  serious  one  too, 
advanced  against  Orchids  ever  becoming  popular 
was  that  their  flowers  could  only  be  enjoyed  in 
a  cut  state  on  account  of  the  plants  reqiiir'ing  an 
unhealthy  atrao-sphere  to  grow  in.  Such   an  ob- 
jection cannot,  however,  now  be  entertained,  for 
it  is  pretty  generally  known  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  not  to  any  serious  extent,  if  at   all. 
injured  by  being  placed  while  in   flower   in  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  a  conservatory,  such  as 
that  commonly  attached  to  a  dwelling  house.  In 
some  collections  the  flowering  plants  are  either 
intermixed  with  those  not  in  flower,  or  they  are 
arranged  in  a  group  by  themselves;  but  we  sel- 
dom meet  with  them  arranged  as  they  should  be 
in  an  artistic  manner  with  other  suitable  plants. 
Judicious  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  well  exem- 
plified at  Mr.  ^'anner's,  Camden  "Wood,  Chisle- 
hurst.  Here  is  a  spacious  conservatory,   the   at- 
mosphere of  which  is  such  as  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  health  even  of  invalids,  were  they 
to  stay  in  it  for  hours.  Yet  it  contains  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  plant  life,  plants  cultivated  merely 
for  their  foliage,  others   for  their   flowers,   the 
whole  being  enlivened  by  a  beautiful  display  of 
Orchid  bloom  brought  from  the  hot  and  ruoist 
atmosphere,  or  cool  and  damp  air  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  houses  adjoining.  It  is  under  such  ar- 
rangements as  this  that  the  full  beauty  of  Orffbids 
is  seen  lo    advantage.   Gorgeous    Cattleyas  and 
Lffilias  are  here  associated  with  the  most  grace- 
ful of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  plants,  the'effect 
of  which  is  e.xcellent.  Then  again  in  the  case  of 
the   Calanthes  —  Orchids   that   want    a    little 
greenery  to  sliow  off  their  elegant  flower-spikes, 
and  to  hide  their  uncouth  bulbs.   Here  may   be 
seen   Calanthe   Veitchi,   with  spikes  well  "nigh 
a  yard  long,  peeping  out  from  amidst  ornamental- 
foliaged  plants,  and  the  same  with  the  various 
Oncidiums,0dontoglossums,and  genera  of  a  simi- 
lar character  ;  while  depending  from   the  roof 
are  pots,  baskets,  pans,  and  blocks,  of  those  kinds 
that  succeed  best   under  that  mode  of   culture. 
The  aspect  of   this   conservatory,  taken  collec- 
tively, is  so  unlike  that  of  the  ordinary  run,  that 
the    arrangement   which     it    exhibit's  is     well 
worthy  of  imitation.  Though  some  of  the  plants 
remain  for  weeks  in  this  house,  the  instances  of 
injury  caused  thereby  are  rare. 

To  summarise  the  most  noteworthy  of  the 
Orchids  now  in  flower,  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing :  Of  the  rarely-met-with  Cattleya  maxima 
there  is  a  good  sized  plant  bearing  two  spikes 
with  five  flowers  on  each.  It  is  surprising  this 
Orchid  is  not  more  grown  than  it  is,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  such  delicate  pencil- 
lings  in  the  flower  as  it  possesses  being  unique  in 
the  genus.  The  superb  C.  e.xoniensis  is  bearing  a 
couple  of  good  flowers,  others  past  their  best 
affording  sufliicient  indication  of  its  free  flower 
ing  tendency.  The  true  autumn  form  off.  labiata 
is  represented  by  a  fine  flowering  plant,  and  its 
extreme  beauty  yields  to   none  of  its  more  re- 


cently introduced    compeers.    ('.   margiuata  or 
Lfelia  marginata,  whichever  it  may  be,  is  grown 
really  well  in  suspended  pans,  in  which  it  is  finely 
in  flower.  Some  of  the  blooms,  too,  are  exception- 
ally large,  and  most  of  them  possess  that  cha- 
racteristic  frill-like  margin  that    renders    this 
species  so  beautiful  and  so  distinct  from  L.  Day- 
ana,   which,   however,    may    be    readilv    dis- 
tinguished by  theprominentridgesthat  run  alor.g 
the  interior  of  the  labellum.  ^'ariousOdontoglos- 
sums  add  considerably  to  the  display  :  several 
of   Alexandra     are   fine,  and  an   uncommonly 
dark   form   of   Pescatorei  is  wortliy  of  special 
note.  Masses  of  0.  Rossi  m.ijus  suspended  in  slutl- 
low  pans  present  a  fine  display.  O.  grande,  one 
of  the   most  useful  of  all,  is  likewise  in  great 
beauty.  A  scarce,  but  extremely  handsome  spe- 
cies is  O.  madrense,  with   its   large  wliite  and 
yellow  centred  flowers  that  emit  a  delicious  fia- 
grance,  It  is  a  very  desirable  autumn  flowerer, 
and  0.  nebulosum,  of  which  there  are  some  fine 
flower-spikes  showing,  is  a  plant  which  every- 
one should  possess.  Pleiones  in  luiugiug  pans  are 
beginning  to  throw   up  crowds  of  bloom,  ,ind 
later  on  tliey  will  be  a  fine  feature.  As   an   in- 
stance of  the  fine  growth   they  attain  here,  it 
may   be   mentioned   that   a  single  bulb  of  last 
year  not  only  produced  fourfold,  but  even   one 
over  that  number,  a  fact  which    also  applies  to 
P.  lagenaria  and   maculata.   Of  the  pretty  P. 
AVallichiana,  wliich  does  not  appearto  share  tlie 
popularity  bestowed  on  the  other  two,  there  are 
some    grand   flowering    specimens.   One   plant 
above  all  others  in  this  house  engaged  our  atten- 
tion. It  was  an  exceptionally  fine  form  of  Yanda 
ccerulea,   which,   as  far  as   we  can  recollect,  is 
identical  with  that  splendid  variety   which  we 
saw  in  the  Burford  Lodge  collection 'last  year, 
the  flowers  being-  lai-ge  and  unusiuilly  pronounced 
as  regards  colour.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  it 
is  merely  a  chance  fragment  of  an  importation, 
though  we  diduotsuspect  it,as  theplaut  seemed 
so   thoroughly  established   and   in    such    good 
health.  It   is  on   the  bare  surface  of  a  block  of 
wood.  The  difference  between  a  poor  and  fine 
variety  of  the  cojrulean  Vanda  is  about  as  wide 
as  that  between  an  exhibition  I'ansy  and  its  pro- 
genitor of  the  corn-fields.  As  far  as  our  own  ob- 
servation  goes,  there   is  an  enormous   prepon- 
derance of  indifferently  coloured  varieties. 

In  this  collection  one  form  or  variety  of  Calan- 
the Y'eitchi  isparticidarly  rich  in  colour,  in  fact 
as  deep  as  C.  Sedeni,the  lovely  variety  raised 
by  Mr.  Seden,  at  Chelsea,  but  which  unfortun- 
ately is  still  very  rare.  There  seems  to  be  three 
well  marked  varieties  in  the  "S'eitch  Calanthe 
here;  one  has  a  pale  lip,  almost  white,  and  ano- 
ther is  intermediate  between  this  and  the  deep  va- 
riety just  mentioned.  They  are  grov.-n  well,  and 
the  beauty  of  eacli  kind  is  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage.  Of  the  charmino-  little  Sophronitis 
g-randiflora  tliere  will  sluirtly  be  a  goodly  show  ; 
indeed,  already  creditable  masses  of  it  are  in 
flower.  Masdevallias  are  represented  by  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  collection,  some  of  which  are 
in  flower,  notably  M,  Peristeria,  Davisi, 
Chimaera,  and  the  rare,  hut  not  very  attractive 
M.  velifera.  That  this  last  species  should  be 
thought  so  much  of  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
varied  tastes  that  exist  with  regard  to  flowers, 
for  not  only  is  the  colour  unattractive,  but  the 
flowers  emit  a  vile  perfume.  Among  the  collec- 
tion not  in  flower  we  noted  such  varieties  as  M. 
Backhousiana,bella,  Nycferinia,  and  also  agoodly 
lot  of  M.  tovarensis,  which  need  a  little  more 
heat  than  the  other  section  of  the  a-euus. 

The  Orchid  collection  here  occupies  some  half- 
a-dozen  houses,  all  of  which  are  well  constructed. 
They  are  not  too  large,  and  the  roofs  have  an 
easy  pitch  ;  therefore  ample  light  is  admitted. 
With  regard  to  theslages,  acapilal  plan  is  adop- 
ted ;   a   secondary  and  movable  stage   is  placed 


upon  the  permanent  one,  thereby  raising  the 
plants  as  near  as  possible  to  the  light,  while  the 
space  (about  1  ft.  in  height)  between  the  two 
stages  is  useful  for  accommodating  plants  for  a 
while  after  they  are  imported.  The  supports  of 
the  secondary  stage  are  isolated,  as  it  were,  from 
their  surroundings  by  being  placed  in  shallow 
pans  kript  filled  with  water,  thus  keeping  in 
check  a-iy  slugs  that  might  be  in  the  house. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  in  these  houses 
is  the  absence  of  drip  arising  from  the  condensed 
moisture  of  the  house,  which  is  often  a  source  of 
much  evil.  This  is  effected  by  hav- 
ing all  the  rafters  grooved,  and  the 
lower  ends  of  the  panes  of  glass  all 
cat  circular,  and  so  glazed  that  there 
is  but  a  slight  opening  between  each 
lap.  Tender  this  arrangement  the  drip 
inside  runs  down  the  centre,  through 
the  lap,  and  so  on  to  the  outside  of 
the  roof.  The  opening  also  serves  to 
some  extent  as  a  ventilator.  In  the 
annexed  sketch  the  direction  of  the  drip  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

AA'e  noticed  with  regaid  to  the  Australian  and 
some  other  Dendrobes,  that  they  were  being 
rested  in  a  low  temperature.  Even  D.  bigibbum, 
supeibiens,  and  Goldiei,  which  usually  are 
grown  in  a  baking  atmosphere,  were  in  the  tem- 
perature of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  witli  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  and  the  robust  growth,  even  of 
recently  imported  plants,  clearly  indicated  that 
such  treatment  suits  their  rfquirements. 

W.  G. 


Ansellia  africana  nilotica.— The  supe- 
riority of  this  variety  over  the  ordinary  form  is 
verj'  conspicuous,  the  flowers  being  large  and  their 
markings  richer  and  more  pronounced.  It  more- 
over flowers  at  a  diiVerent  season,  there  being- 
plants  now  finely  in  flower  in  the  collection  at 
Kew,  where  this  form  existed  for  some  years  with- 
out a  name.  A  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  ]!aker  gave  it 
the  name  of  niloticn,  derivcil  from  the  plant's 
native  luibitat.— W.  G. 

Vanda  ecerulea  at  Ore-we  Elall.  — 
Amongst  tlie  OrchiOs  now  in  flower  licre  is  a  fine 
healthy  plant  of  Vanda  coerulea,  bearing  three 
sjoikcs  of  flowers,  numliering  respectively  seven- 
teen, fifteen,  and  thirteen.  Each  flower  is  about  Zi 
in.  in  length  by  2i  in.  in  width,  and  of  a  beautiful 
light  blue  colour.  A  smaller  plant  has  two 
spikes,  on  one  of  which  are  fourteen,  and  on  tlie 
other  ten  flowers. — A.  B. 

Burlingtonia  granatensis.  —  This  is  a 
charming  little  Orchid,  as  pretty  as  any  of  the 
r.urlingtonias.  It  somewliat  resembles  11.  Candida 
in  habit  of  growth  and  flowering,  Tlie  blossoms  are 
white,  of  a  crystalline  transparency,  llie  eilge  of 
the  sepals  being  of  a  beautiful  pink,  and  the 
centre  a  soft  lemon  tint.  They  arc  borne  in  loose 
drooping-  racemes  that  hang  over  the  sides  of  the 
suspended  pot.  Their  perfume,  thougli  not  stiong, 
is  agreeable.  Now  in  flower  in  the  cool  Orchid 
house  at  Kew. — W.  G. 

Orchids  failing  to  bloom.  We  have  a 
large  quantity-  of  Calanthe  ^'estita,  rubra  oculata, 
and  vestita  Ititea  oculata,  all  of  which  have  made 
fine  bulbs,  having  been  grown  along-  the  front 
slielf  of  a  Pine  stove  near  the  glass,  where  they 
get  plenty  of  light,  but  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  A  short  time  before  the  flowers  (as  wc 
supposed)  would  ojien  we  had  them  moved  into 
the  orchard  house,  but  to  my  great  disapjjoint- 
ment,  just  as  the  blooms  are  on  the  eve  of  expand- 
ing thej'  become  yellow  and  the  petals  and  sepals 
shrivel.  Vestita  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  its  blooms 
do  not  open  so  fully  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  they 
only  last  for  a  few  days.  We  keep  the  plants  dry 
rather  than  wet,  damping  the  jiathway  and  stages 
once  a  day.  The  temperature  ranges  from  GO"  to 
70°.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause  of 
failure,  and  shallbeglad  if  some  of  yonrcorre.spon- 
dents  can  assist  rac  to  a  solution  of  tlie  difficulty. 
I   may    also  add    that  we   have   a   quantity   o£ 
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Gesneras  of  tljc  Xicgolia  type,  fine  liealtliy  plants, 
but  the  bloom-buds  drop  olE  just  when  they  arc 
showing  colour.  As  the  failure  in  question  effects 
all  plants  alike,  it  seems  to  be  due  to  sonic  atmo- 
spheric influence.  The  smoke-flue  from  the  boiler 
passes  through  both  houses  ;  can  that  liave  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  .'—Anxious  Esqi'IReu. 


THE  NEW  GP.OUXD  AT  OLASNEVIX. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  this  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  ground,  sloping  rather  boldly,  but  gracefully 
down  towards  the  river  Tolka."  (Vrtaiii  irregu- 
larities from  quarries  and  the  lilce  are  being 
tastefully  graded,  and  if  well  arranged,  as  we 
believe  it  will  be,  this  new  ground  will  be 
a  noble  addition  to  an  already  hne  garden,  in- 
creasing its  breadth  and  picturesqueness.  A  great 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  old  garden  should  be 
removed  to  admit  of  this,  aud  we  would  strongly 
oppose  the  planting  of  many  Conifers,  because, 
judging  by  what  one  sees  ,it  Cilasnevin  already, 
the  Fir  tribe  does  not  do  well  on  tliat  soil, 
though  many  may  looli  interesting  and  fresh 
■when  young.  Conifers  will  not  there  attain  their 
dignity  and  character.  Apart  from  the  .soil  the 
place  is  getting  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  city,  which,  like  other  cities,  has  the  pest  of 
smoke.  The  be.st  course  will  be  to  develop  the 
finer  summer-leafing  families,  which  are  likely  to 
be  more  valuable  for  tlie  country  generally,"  as 
well  as  more  suitable  to  the  place.  The  prolong- 
ing of  the  garden  by  tlie  river  is  charming,  and 
of  the  whole  slope  down  to  the  water.  The 
place,  like  most  botanic  gardens,  being  now 
dotted  over  every  wliere,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
secure  a  little  breadth  and  repose  in  the  central 
part  of  the  new  ground,  and  to  have  as  few 
walks  as  possible  thereThe  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  being  planted  and  in  the  hands  of  a  public 
institution  not  likely  to  disfigure  them,  come 
well  into  the  picture.  On  the  whole  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  garden  more  happily  placed. 


GARDENERS  EMK  (RATINCf. 
Gardeners  would  do  well  to  first  make  enquiry 
before  they  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
Scores  of  poor  fellows  get  into  serious  difficul- 
ties by  coming  here  at  the  wrong  season.  The  best, 
in  fact  the  only  safe,  season  to  arrive  in  New 
York  is  during  the  spring  months— February, 
March,  and  April,  early  March  being  perhaps  tlie 
best.  No  gardener  should  come  to  this  country  if 
much  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  if  he  has  a 
largefaniilyof  youngcliildren,then  he  should  not 
come  at  all.  If  his  family  are  old  enough  to 
work,  that  is  another  matter,  for  then  they  will 
be  likely  to  earn  enough  to  take  care  of  tliem- 
selves.  But  for  young,  steady  single  men  there 
is  always  plenty  of  w^ork  at  'fair  w^ages,  though 
for  tlie  first  season  or  two  the  best  gardeners 
are  of  ten  seriously  at  fault,  owing  to  the  gre.at 
difference  in  climate,  and  gentlemen  employ- 
ing gardeners  will  always  give  the  preference  "to 
men  having  a  few  years  of  American  experi- 
ence. Many  English  gardeners  coming  here  pos- 
sess knowledge  of  but  little  use;  for  example, 
their  knowledge  of  Pine-apple,  Peacli,  or  Jlelon 
forcing  avails  them  not.  Pine-apples  and  Melons 
are  sold  in  our  markets  as  cheap  as  ( 'abbages 
from  .June  to  September,  and  Peaches  from  July 
to  October  are  .sold  in  tlie  months  of  September 
and  October  often  of  excellent  quality  at  4s.  a 
bushel.  The  following  reprint  from  my  catalogue 
tells  the  condition  of  gardeners'  wages  here  : 
"  We  are  constantly  having  applications  for 
gardeners  from  our  customers  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  none  have  been  previously  cm- 
ployed,  the  applicants  usually  inquiring  "of  us 
the  rates  paid  in  New  York.  As  a  guide  to  such 
and  to  save  us  tinii>   in   replying,   we    may   stat' 


that  the  rates  paid  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Y'ork 
now  vary,  for  single  men,  from  ,$20  to  $40  per 
month  and  board,  and  for  married  men  from 
$yO  to  StiO,  with  house  to  live  in.  'J  lie  average 
of  the  former  may  be  given  as  $-'10  per  month 
and  board ;  of  the  latter,  at  $ib  per  month  and 
house.  The  gr.ading  of  prices  paid,  of  course,  is 
in  the  ratio  of  the  ability,  or  the  amount  of 
charge  to  lie  taken.  In  several  cases  where  un- 
usual charge  is  required,  or  wdiere  a  man  displays 
unusual  ability,  a  large  advance  on  these  rates  is 
paid.  In  no  occupation  is  so  much  injury  done 
as  in  tlie  garden,  greenhouse,  or  grapery  by 
changing  men.  In  horticulture  the  work  done  is 
nearly  all  prospective,  and  what  the  gardener 
does  or  neglects  to  do  to-day  ^vill  not  probably 
show  for  three  or  six  months  after  ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  man  satisfied  iu  his  po- 
sition, for  if  not  satisfied  and  on  the  alert  to 
move,  it  is  not  probable  tliat  he  will  interest 
himself  as  much  in  his  work  as  if  he  was  con- 
tented with  his  place.  For  this  reason  we  have 
ever  considered  it  bad  policy  to  displace  a  good 
man  for  a  few  dollars  advance  in  salary.  We 
ourselves,  with  all  our  opportunities  of  selecting 
men,  have  often  paid  foremen  one-half  more 
than  we  could  have  got  equally  good  men  for, 
just  to  make  them  entirely  .satisfied  with  their 
position,  as  we  well  know  that  our  interests 
would  suffer  if  they  were  not  .so. " 
New  i'urk.  Peter  Henderson. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


OnONTOf;r.O.SStTM     CillANDli    {)    IN.     ACROSS. — I 

send  for  the  editor's  table  a  flower  of  O.  grande, 
wliich  measures  fl  in.  in  diameter.  The  plant 
from  which  it  was  cut  is  bearing  a  crop  of  four 
.spikes  with  fifteen  flowei's,  and  is  growing  in  a 
(i-in.  pot  in  my  cool  Orchid  house. — .I.Stewart, 
Laniifiird  Park,  Mahhnt.  [It  is  fortunate  that 
the  gardens  of  our  island  iu  the  grey  northern 
seas  can  nourish  such  noble  exotic  blossoms  to 
cheer  the  winter's  day  for  us.] 

Fi.owEns  FROM  ST.  BRiDGiD. — There  is  many 
a  hillside  that  looks  bare  and  arid  in  the  dis- 
tance which,  when  we  get  near  it,  is  richly 
jewelled  with  flowers ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  many  of  her  rocky  hills  round 
that  part  of  the  world,  (ioiiig  into  Dublin  Bay, 
the  Hill  of  Ilowtli  does  not  seem  a  very  promis- 
ing garden  ground,  however  well  it  comes  into 
the  picture  ;  but  anyone  seeing  the  pretty  things 
we  get  from  St.  Bridgid  who  haunts  that"  famous 
hill  wouldthink  wellof  it  asagardenland.  Firsta 
beautiful  nosegay  of  double  and  semi-double  A  ne- 
mones,purple, magenta,  pale,  and  various  colours, 
as  fine  as  one  could  expect  iu  spring.  We  like 
the  semi-double  forms  well  because  they  show 
the  black  centre  and  are  better  in  shape  than 
the  double  kinds.  With  them  also  come  fragrant 
heads  of  a  single  yellow  Auricula,  which  never 
came  to  us  before  this  season  ;  also  Sweet  Peas 
quite  fresh  and  large,  'S'iolets,  a  good  Clove 
Carnation,  double  Primroses,  blue  and  red 
Salvias,  and  brown  Calceolarias.  In  such  a 
locality  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  record 
of  the  flowers  from  day  to  day  tliiougliout  the 
year,  and  most  desirable  to"  seek  out  all  the 
autumn  and  winter  flowers  that  would  adorn 
the  spot. 

Oxi.iPS  AND  PRiMnosES. — November  14;  a 
sweetly  coloured  nest  of  Primroses  from  Man- 
chester, with  a  yellow  Oxlip  in  the  centre,  and 
then  the  pale  sulphur  double  Primrose  with  the 
double  criuLson,  and  then  a  richly  coloured  and 
varied  group  of  the  pretty  single  Primroses.  Mr. 
Brockbank  writes,  "  For  your  '  table '  I  send 
a  buncli  of  Brockhursf  Primroses,  of  all  colours, 


taken  in  single  flowers  from  as  many  plants  iu 
the  open  garden,  and  1  think  you  will  agree 
that  you  never  saw  such  fine  Primroses  in  the 
middle  of  November.  We  have  hundreds  in 
flower,  bolh  single  and  double,  as  well  as  I'oly- 
anthuses.  If  a  lady  \visbed  a  breast  posy,  I  think 
this  will  be  found  to  vie  with  the  more  preten- 
tious flowers  of  the  hot  hou.se.  Please  al.-*o  look 
at  tlie  individual  flowers  as  a  sample  of  our 
Primroses.  1  think  they  promise  well  for  the 
spring,  when  the  blooms  will  of  course  be 
stronger  and  finer  in  colour." 

.\  WREATH  OF  HO.SV-LILAC  BEnRIF.S,  tWO  and 

half  feet  long,  closely  set  in  little  bundles,  is  a 
pleasing  object  at  this  season.  Mr.  Latham, 
curator  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden, 
who  sends  it,  writes  :  The  fruit-laden  shoots 
of  Callicarpa  purpurea  have  been  very  beautiful 
for  tlie  last  six  weeks.  They  are  of  this  se.ason's 
growth,  and  about  •'!  ft.  to  3  ft.  G  in.  long.  We 
grow  them  as  standards  ;  they  will  last  six  weeks 
yet.  I  know  no  plant  more  useful  or  attractive 
at  this  season  for  a  warm  greenhouse  or  crn- 
servatorv. 

The  gkeat  Christmas  hose  (Ilelleborus  alti- 
folius  or  niger  maximus). — Miss  Owen  .'^ends  us 
this  from  Gorey,  and  one  never  tires  of  admiring 
its  fine  form  aud  the  den,se  dotting  of  delicate 
rose  about  the  back  of  the  flowers  and  over  the 
flower  buds.  The  first  botanical  name  above 
given  is,  we  think,  the  best  for  this  plant,  which 
is  a  fine  object,  well  cultivated,  and,  above  all. 
well  placed.  The  flowers,  appearing  with  the 
cold  autumn  rains,  should  find  some  shelter,  and 
be  free  from  the  splashings  from  the  naked 
earth.  A  bold  grouping  in  a  sheltered  corner 
on  a  Gras.sy  or  flossy  bank  would  be  good.  If 
the  Grass  were  object ionalde,  one  might  use 
instead  some  of  the  green  Mossy  Saxifrages  to 

form  a  turf. 

« 

A.ster  GRANDiFLonus. — This  late  and  fine 

Starwort  comes  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellacombe, 

at   Clyst  St.   (ieorge,   in   Devon.  Perhaps   the 

plant  thrives  better  there  than  it  does  in    the 

district  around  London,  as  one  would  expect.  It 

must  be  a  pretty  plant  in  countries,  such  ;i9  the 

south  of  France,  having  a  sunny  autumn. 
* 

CiiRvs.VNTUEMrMs. — At  one  time  our  bo- 
tanical gardeners  did  not  bother  much  about  the 
beautiful  or  theie-sthetic,  but  all  that  is  changing 
for  the  better,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  some  of 
our  younger  curators  keen  about  such  matters. 
Mr.  Burbidge  in  sending  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  Chrys.anthemums  writes  :  "  The  queen 
of  autumn  is  now  lovely  with  us,  as  you  may 
see.  We  do  not  leave  one  big  bloom  on  the  end 
of  a  fishing-rod,  but  like  to  liave  them  in  loving 
clusters.  For  cut  blooms  for  decorative  purposes 
Elaine  is  now  charming,  and  forms  a  fine  con- 
trast grouped  in  a  vase  with  a  few  of  the  finer 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  are  a  little  speciality 

with  us  in  the  dull  winter  season."' 

* 

Violet  marie  i.ouise. — .'V  delicious  bunch 
of  this  from  Mr.  Warden,  of  the  Gardens,  Cla- 
rendon Park,  who  writes:  "  Perhaps  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  notice  the 
peculiarities  of  this  VirJet.  We  have  grown  all 
we  could  find  space  for  during  the  summer 
months.  My  object  is  to  point  out  the  merits  of 
the  above  kind.  I  have  had  plants  of  it  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  as  %vell  as  per- 
petuated those  of  my  own,  and,  strange  to  say, 
none  of  the  former  have  yet  flowered  with  me, 
while  my  own  have  bloomed  profusely  since  the 
first  week  in  September,  and  still  continue  to  do 
so,  both  in  the  open  borders  and  in  frames. 
Tlio.se  phiuted  under  a  wall  with  a  northerly 
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aspect  were  the  first  to  bloom.  Neapolitan  is 
also  grown,  but  not  nearly  so  extensively  as 
Marie  Loi.ise  ;  it  lias  been  subjected  to  precisely 
tbe  same  treatment,  but  has  opened  no  flowers 
until  now  (  14th  November).  I  visited  several 
gardens  lately  where  these  Violets  are  grown 
extensively,  but  no  flowers  could  be  gathered." 
* 

A  Bi!0.\D-i.EAVED  sAxiFEAGE. — Among  a 
beautiful  series  of  flowers  from  the  always 
flowery  Belvoir  is  a  very  large-blos.somed 
species,  S.  ligulata,  tbe  well-formed,  Peach-like 
flowers  of  which  are  nearly,  or  quite,  _'  in. 
across.  No  doubt  this  late  flowering  is  quite  ex- 
ceptional, owing  to  the  mild  weather,  as  we 
have  lately  seen  broad  tufts  of  the  same  kind 
without  a  flower.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  meet 
with  anybody  who  really  did  justice  to  these 
plants,  not  as  single  dots  in  bare  borders,  but 
each  as  a  wide-spreading'  colony  passing  away 
under  the  adjacent  shrubs.  They  are  good  all 
the  year  round,  and  so  grown  would  be  lovely 

at  the  flowering  season. 

* 

IxGnAM'sESCAi.Loxi.i.— Among  variousshrubs 
sent  us  from  Belvoir  this  is  the  prettiest,  and 
has  good  sized  rose  flowers.  It  is  said  to  l)e 
somewhat  of  a  "  miffy  "  grower,  but  if  it  flowers 
freely  it  must  be  a  valuable  bush.  Do  the  hills 
suit  the  Escallonias  as  well  as  the  sea-shores  ? 

The  BEi,\"oin  hwabewallflovtei!. — Avery 
brave  looking,  large-flowered,  and  golden-yellow 
Wallflower,  wliich,  like  other  thmgs,  is  mistak- 
ing the  season.  It  is  a  gain  for  spring  and  hardy 
gardeaing.  We  are  not  merely  rich  in  species 
now-a-days  for  spring  flowering  or  for  almost 
any  other  purpose,  but  old  favourites,  like  the 
"Wallflower,  break  into  so  many  distinct  races 
that  each  forms  almost  a  garden  of  itself.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  put  the  seeds  or 
young  plants  of  the  various  colours  of  AN'all- 
flower  uow  obtainable  along  some  old  wall,  or 

ruin,  or  bridge. 

* 

The  czar  violet. — Leaves  of  this  Violet 
that  come  to  us  from  Miss  Owen,  Gorey,  are 
nearly  as  large  as  tea-saucers,  and  the  flowers 
bold  and  long  stalked,  forming  together  such  a 
bunch  of  ^"iolets  as  one  never  saw  in  old  times. 
The  Wexford  coast  would  seem  to  be  a  verv 
favourable  one  for  many  flowers. 

Apera  Aiiu.MiixACEA. —  A  very  graceful 
Grass,  tall,  slender,  and  feathery.  It  is,  wo  be- 
lieve, a  perennial,  but  not  being  yet  quite  sure 
of  its  name  and  distribution,  we  will  say  no 
more  about  it  for  the  present.  It  comes  from 
the  College  Gardens,  Dublin.  It  looks  like  A. 
spica-venti  gathered  early,  but  is  said  to  be   a 

perennial. 

* 

The  GREAT  CHniST\[A,s  nosE,  from  Mr. 
Archer-IIind,  in  South  Devon,  45  in.  across,  re- 
minds one  tliat  few  single  Roses  are  so  very  fine 
as  this  in  form  or  size.  It  is  certainly  a  "noble 
plant,  and  m  foliage  and  flower  perhaps  the 
bravest  of  the  many  herbs  that  dot  over  the  Bos- 
nian hills  and  copses.  A  grand  plant  for  England, 
being  so  hardy  and  only  wanting  care  in  growth 
and  position  to  make  it  a  source  of  lasting  en- 
joyment in  the  garden. 
# 

ANEMOXE.S  i>i  NOVEMBED. — A  brilliant  and 
large  nosegay  of  Anemones  in  November  from 
Mr.  Archer-llind,  surprising  to  us  who  see  now 
only  bare  g-rouud.  The  flowers  are  very  large, 
and  there  is  great  variety  among  them,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  selfs  there  being  various  marbled 
and  prettily  marked  kinds.  These  flowers,  in  his 
genial  corner  of  England,  seem  to  be  keeping 
time  with  their  fellows  in  the  fields  of  Palestine 


and  other  parts  around  the  Mediterranean, 
where  Anemones  grow  and  blossom  in  the  cool 
but  there  also  sunny  months. 

The  WINTER  HELIOTROPE. — To  the  Spell  of 
very  mild  weather  we,  no  doubt,  owe  the  charm- 
ing series  of  flowers  from  Belvoir  which  usually 
only  come  forth  in  spring,  but  this  old  friend  is 
of  the  season,  and  its  grateful  scent  is  always 
welcome.  No  place  should  be  without  a  colony 
of  it,  but  it  should  be  strictly  confined  to  one 
clump  of  shrubs  or  one  bit  of  a  hedgerow,  be- 
cause if  it  gets  the  chance  it  becomes  a  sad 
weed.  At  Linton  it  carpets  and  fringes  an  iso- 
lated clump  of  shrubs,  and  that  is  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  it  except  outside  the  garden  alto- 
gether. 

* 

Stocks. — It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  stocks  so 
late  from  Belvoir,  as  Stocks  are  always  delight- 
ful; they  are  among  the  many  plants  that  never 
should  be  trusted  to  the  chances  of  the  mixed 
border.  They  should  have  special  culture  in 
the  nursery  or  other  reserve  garden  in  which 
plants  should  be  grown  for  their  own  sakes, 
without  relation  to  any  general  scheme  or  design 
of  flower  gardening.  Not  that  they  do  not  come 
well  into  such;  but  if  only  for  cutting  them, 
without  spoiling  any  conspicuous  beds,  they 
should  be  always  plentiful  in  the  reserve 
garden. 

« 

%  INE  LEAVE.s. — Mr.  Cameron  sends  from 
Ericstane,  Moffat,  a  series  of  Vine  leaves  to 
show  the  singular  beauty  of  their  colour  and  its 
wide  range  both  as  to  depth  and  marking. 
Some  are  all  of  one  colour,  often  pale  orange  ; 
others  with  the  same  colour  as  a  ground  have 
rich  crimson  buds  or  marking  on  the  surface. 
Many  are  green  with,  much  fine  and  varied 
crimson  tints  or  splashes  predominating.  One  or 
two  are  madder  brown,  and  one  crimson,  mixed 
with  warm  sepia.  All  the  bright  colours  are 
on  the  upper  surface.  I  have  seen  the  American 
woods  in  autumn  and  many  bright  leaves,  but 
never  such  glorious  colour  from  one  species. 
Mr.  Cameron  does  not  name  the  kinds. 
* 

Hollies  from  di'Dlix. — A  very  pleasant 
bunch  of  Hollies  in  full  berry  comes  from  the 
College  Gardens  at  Dublin,  where  the  Hollies 
have  lately  been  ^•ery  handsome  in  berry,  and 
where  they  were  originally  and  wisely  planted 
e.xtensively  by  Mr.  Bain  ;  no  other  shrubs  would 
have  done  so  well  so  near  the  city.  They  are 
beautiful  at  all  seasons,  and  the  berries  are  more 
abundant  this  season  than  usual.  The  yellow 
berried  and  the  variegated  kinds  as  well  as 
the  green  ones  are  all  brilliant  when  cut  and 
full  of  berry,  and  the  effect  is  as  good  by  arti- 
ficial light  as  in  the  day. 


Monstera  deliciosa  at  the  College 
Botanic  Garden. — Most  of  our  readers  are  no 
doubt  familiar  with  tliis  remarkable  jilant — re- 
markable for  its  gigantic  foliage,  the  curious  hole- 
like perforations  of  the  leaves,  and  the  I'ine-apple 
fragrance  and  pleasant  flavour  of  its  fruit.  The 
way  in  which,  and  the  distance  to  which,  its  great, 
thick,  snake-headed  aerial  roots  will  extend  in 
search  of  food  and  drink  is  very  curious,  and  may 
be  seen  any  day  by  visitors  to  the  College  Garden. 
At  the  end  of  the  Orchid  house  a  jjlant  of  the 
Monstera  is  growing  attached  to  the  back  wall. 
Sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  house  is  a  water-tank,  and 
of  this  the  plant  has  made  use  in  a  most  re- 
markable and  interesting  way.  Taking  tlieircourse 
somehow  along  the  shelf,  a  pair  of  these  root 
snakes  make  their  way  to  an  opening,  and,  darting 
down,  bury  their  heads  in  a  tank.  There  each 
developed  a  great  circular  radiating  brush  of 
rootlets,  the  whole  looking  like  a  pair  of  chimney 
sweeper's  brushes.     The  vagary  is  curious  and  in- 


teresting, and  the  estimable  and  accomplished 
curator,  Mr.  ISurbidge,  if  present,  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  be  happy  to  show  and  explain  it. — Iris/i 
Fdrnicrs'  Gazette. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

THE  ROSE  SE.\SON  OF  1881. 
I  iiA-^-E  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Fish  (p.  4-'!-'))  on  October  Roses.  My  expe- 
rience coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  past  Rose  season,  and  the  failure 
or  success  as  regards  different  kinds  of  Roses. 
With  me  I  could  cut  the  finest  and  best  the  last 
weekm  June  and  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
July.  During  that  time  Marquise  de  Castellans, 
Duke  of  Edinbui-gh,  Dr.  Andry,  Horace  \"ernet, 
Alfred  ( 'olomb,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Louis  Van 
Iloutte,  and  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas  were  especially 
fine  in  both  size  and  colour.  The  autumn 
bloom  has  been  scanty  and  generally  poor  in 
quality.  Occasionally  I  have  cut  a  really  good 
bloom  (a  La  France  on  September  24  was 
grand),  but  the  net  result  has  been  very  dis- 
appointing. I  must  take  exception  as  regards 
Gloire  de  Dijon.  This  Rose  began  to  bloom  with 
me  on  a  warm  wall  early  in  3Iay,  and  throughout 
the  season  I  have  scarcely  ever  been  without 
good  flowers  of  this  tried  and  useful  variety.  I 
grow  it  all  ways,  one  dwarf  plant  on  the  Brier 
having  been  very  prolific  in  bloom,  and  as  I 
write  (November  2)  there  are  several  really 
fine  clean  half-blooms  on  this  particular  plant. 
Alas !  this  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  variety. 
I  still  have  a  few  blooms,  poor  certainly,  but 
acceptable  at  this  late  season,  viz..  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Etienne  Level,  Marie  Finger,  Ilip- 
polyte  Jamain,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Dupuy  Ja- 
main.  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Exposition  de 
Brie  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  and  Alba  rosea,  Madame  Lambard,  Mai  ie 
Van  Houtte,  Celine  Foiestier,  and  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  amongst  the  Teas,  &c. 

Previous  to  the  destructive  gale  of  Oc'ober 
14  1  had  a  fair  supply  of  bloom,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  before  I  cut  very  good  blooms  of 
the  following  kinds,  the  colour  being  very  fine, 
viz.,  Fisher  Holmes  (lovely),  Louis  Van  Iloutte, 
Le  Havre,  Dr.  Andry,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Senateur  Vaisse,  La  France,  Jules 
Margottin,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison.  The  gale  did  me  much  damage,  and 
robbed  me  of  wh.at  would  otherwise  have  been 
an  acceptable  and  useful  supply  of  bloom  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  Rose  season.  Many  of  the 
dwarf  plants  were  almo.st  twisted  out  of  the 
ground;  standards  had  their  stakes  broken  off 
and  were  driving  about  furioush',  while  plant, 
on  walls  were  unnailed  and  very  much  battereds 
The  destruction  to  the  foliage  was  complete, 
many  of  the  plants  reminding  one  of  mid- 
winter. 

In  closing  these  few  remarks,  I  would  just  say 
that  the  planting  done  last  November  and 
December  turned  out  very  badly.  The  growth 
of  the  plants  was  poor,  and  all  seemed  to  lack 
the  vigour  so  necessary  to  obtain  good  bloom. 
In  previous  seasons  I  have  not  experienced  this 
failing  to  nearly  such  an  extent,  and  I  cau  only 
attribute  it  to  the  hard  winter  and  the  long  spell 
of  east  wind  and  drought  which  followed.  The 
established  plants  were  pruned  very  severely  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  from  these  I  have  had 
good  strong  growth.  Throughout  the  season  we 
have  been  much  plagued  with  aphis,  mildew, 
and  blight  generally,  and  if  the  Rose  grower  can 
pass  through  a  season  such  as  this  has  been, 
generally  speaking,  without  feelings  of  annoy- 
ance and  disappointment,  it  speaks  well  for  his 
delight  and  appreciation  when  we  shall  h.ave  a 
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really  gool  Kose  season,  wlilfli  I  trust  may  be 
iu  1?>J^2.  AVii.j.iAM  Wai.thii.s. 

Burt'in-on-'lrent. 


ROSE  HOUSES. 
ALTTroriiii  Rose  liouses  ;ire  not  allncffthcr  a  new 
feature  in  gardens,  lliey  are  not  .so  often  met  willi 
as  lliejMiuuhf  to  be.  I'nclcr  glass  lioses  may  lie 
l^roduoed  wlien  tbey  eannot  be  bad  o\it  of  doors 
Here  we  bavo  no  Kose  house,  properly  so  ealled, 
but  we  bave  a  largo  unbeated  structure— a  fruit 
and  Itose  house  conibined.  As  I  did  not  requive 
all  the  space  for  fiaiit,  I  planted  all  the  available 
spaces  with  l!(jse  trees:  on  the  pillais  I  bave 
climbing  kinds,  between  them  a  few  standards,  and 
on  all  the  principal  supports  Tea  Koscs  arc  trained, 
and  from  this  bouse  we  cut  lio^es  eight  montbsat 
least  out  of  twelve. 

Soil. — .\ccording  to  my  experience,  as  regards 
growing  Roses  in  bouses  in  the  manner  suggested, 
I  am  satisfied  that  {\wj  ilo  not  liketo  be  restricted 
at  the  root.  They  appear  to  me  to  form  three  or 
four  large  roots,  which  jjroceed  from  the  base  of  the 
stem  at  various  points,  and  travel  far  and  wide  in 
search  of  food,  and  in  order  to  expect  lasting 
results,  the  soil  must  be  of  the  right  .sort. 
Altliougb  I  will  leave  the  construction  of  the 
liouse  to  individu.al  tastes  and  circumstances,  I 
may  say  that  if  I  bad  to  choose  the  form -of  house 
it  would  be  one  with  a  Hattisli  roof,  so  tliat  when 
the  Roses  were  in  llower  i\u-y  coidd  be  con- 
veniently seen.  In  any  case  the  borders  must  be 
•2  ft.  deep  and  from  f  ft.  to  0  ft.  wide,  according 
to  the  space  at  command.  Artificial  drainage  will 
be  unnecessary  except  where  the  bouse  stands  in 
a  low,  damp  situation.  In  fact,  drains  would  lie  n 
(jositive  evil  in  all  but  the  very  worst  situations. 
In  most  cases  it  will  be  necessarj-  to  remove  all 
the  old  soil  and  fill  up  witli  good  fibrous  loam. 
Where  the  bitter  is  good,  manure  should  be 
avoided,  iis  the  Roses  will  gi'ow  well  without  it. 

Training  next  demands  attention,  but  this 
will  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  tlie  form  of 
the  bouse.  Training  Roses  to  the  roof  as  we  do 
Vines  is  much  too  formal;  on  the  contrary,  a  free 
and  natural  disposition  of  the  growth  will  cer- 
tainly be  most  apiireciated.  In  suitable  bouses 
small  boweis  may  be  formed  over  tlu;  pathways, 
but  tliey  sliould  not  be  more  tlian  :!  ft.  wide,  and 
they  may  be  made  to  festoon  from  the  roof  and 
produce  a  charming  effect.  IE  I  b.ad  to  make  a 
Rose  house  I  should  introduce  as  many  pillars  as 
possibk>,  plant  climliing  Roses  against  them,  and 
train  them  in  bowers  over  the  walk.«,  so  as  to  keep 
the  growth  as  much  as  possible  from  touching  the 
glass,  for  I  find  that  if  the  plants  come  near  the 
glass  tbey  soon  get  into  a  tangled  mass  .and  do 
not  produce  many  flowers.  In  fact  I  should  only 
look  upon  the  roof  as  a  protect  ion,  not  as  a  support 
on  which  to  train  the  Roses.  Roses  like  plenty  of 
light,  but  they  ilo  not  do  well  wlien  trained  close 
to  the  glajs,  and  in  order  to  afford  llic  full  amount 
of  light  ]ios.sible,  the  glass  should  re.acli  to  the 
ground  line. 

Varieties  of  Roses  for  planting  in  lionses 
will  vary  according  to  circumstances,  but  no  one 
can  make  a  mistake  if  tbey  give  the  preference  to 
the  Tea-scented  varieties  and  a  few  Noisettes. 
C'heshunt  Hybrid  makes  a  capital  pillar  Rose 
under  glass ;  it  grows  vigorously,  flowers  most 
profusely,  and  its  fragranos  is  not  s\irpassed  by 
that  of  any  otlier  Rose  in  cultivation.  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  is  also  a  good  v.ariety  for  a  pillar,  as  is 
also  Heine  Mario  Henriette,  J'resident,  Safrano, 
Mario  Van  Iloutte,  Elizc  .Sauvage,and  Letty  Coles. 
For  festooning  and  covering  large  spaces  l" should 
select  Slarechal  Niel,  Gloirc  do  Dijon,  Climbing 
Devoniensis,  Celine  Foresticr,  bamarque,  and 
Sofaterrl^  Dwarf  lu-lies  may  be  grown  in  the 
beds,  and  a  few  half  standards  may  lie  planteil  if 
cleared,  t'or  these  two  birms  any  xariefics  tint 
are  favourites  may  bo  selected,  .\mongst  the  Tea- 
scented  v,arieties,  Xiphetns  and  Mad.ime  I'radel 
make  good  bushes.  The  Hybrid  I'erpetuals  should 
include  La  France,  M.adame  Lacbarme,  and 
Senateur  Vaisse,  varieties  which  do  well  under 
glass. 


Planting.  —  Roses  may  be  planted  at  any  lime 
when  in  pots,  but  I  prefer  to  plant  them  when 
tbey  are  at  rest  and  without  leaves— any  time, 
say,  from  November  to  the  end  of  .January.  Every- 
tliing  beiii.g  ready,  sliakc  off  all  soil  from  the  roots 
and  spread  them  out  evenly  about  I  in.  under  the 
surface.  What  .arc  called  own  root  pl.ints  ;ue  the 
best.  If  budc'lcil  or  grafted  on  the  .Manefti,  the 
[lointof  union  between  stock  and  bud  must  be 
buried  J  in.  beneath  the  surface.  Tread  the  soil 
firmly  about  the  roots,  and  after  planting  give  a 
good  soaking  of  water.  No  pruning  will  yet  be 
necessary. 

Afi;er  management.— The  great  secret  as 
regards  growing  Ko.^es  under  glass  is  to  keep 
them  well  watered  all  the  time  they  are  .growing, 
and  atotber  times,  too,  tlie  soil  must  be  kept  moist. 
In  the  second  year  after  planting  the  roots  will 
have  extended  some  considerable  distance,  and 
they  will  keep  cxtendin.a'  until  tliey  reach  the 
boundary  walls.  From  this  time,  from  March  till 
the  end  of  October,  very  liberal  waterings  will  be 
necessary.  A  few  cans  of  water  will  be  of  no  ser- 
vic!  to  them ;  as  some  sort  of  a  guide  in  this  matter 
I  may  siiy  that  twelve  gallons  to  every  square  yard 
of  border  every  tfiree  weeks  from  Jlay  1  until  the 
endof  .luly  is  the  least  cjuantity  required  to  be 
given  at  one  time.  During  other  parts  of  the  sea- 
son once  a  month  will  suffice,  and  one  .soaking  in 
December  and  another  in  February  will  carry 
them  safely  through  the  winter.  Our  Itoses  have 
considerably  more  than  this,  as  we  water  with 
tubing  attached  to  a  water  pijio  laid  on  in  the 
house,  and  even  with  this  convenience  we  are 
sometimes  troubled  to  keep  mildew  down,  whicli, 
I  find,  attacks  the  growth  if  there  is  any  neglect  as 
regards  watering'. 

Pruning. — Four  years  should  elapse  from  the 
time  of  planting  before  any  serious  aniount  of 
pruning  will  be  required  amongst  the  Tea  and 
Noisette  varieties ;  a  stray  branch  cut  away  to 
maintain  the  contour  of  the  plant  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  second  and  third  year,  except  cut- 
ting oft'  file  tops  of  any  shoots  that  have  flowered. 
After  that  lime  I  find  cutting  out  some  of  the  old 
wood  amongst  the  dwarf  plants  does  good,  as  well 
as  thinning  out  the  shoots  of  plants  on  bowers  and 
pillars,  to m.ake room  for youngergrowth,wdiich pro- 
duces the  best  flowers.  The  Hybrid  I'erpetuals  will 
require  more  pruning  ;  and  while  on  the  subject  of 
Hybrid  I'erpetuals  I  may  remark  that  I  bave  not 
recommended  any  of  the  climbing  varieties  of  that 
section  for  this  purpose,  because  I  have  not  been 
successful  in  growing  them,  although  I  have  tried 
several  of  them.  Probably,  however,  my  manage- 
ment has  been  in  some  way  at  fault. 

J.  C.  Clarki;. 


I'L.\NTIXf;  ROSES. 
Tl.MK,  ever  luurying  onwards,  has  once  more 
brought  the  Rose  grower  face  to  face  with  the 
planting  season.  Rut  I  fancy  I  hear  someone  say, 
yon  area  little  too  early  ;  the  folia.ge  is  not  yet 
off  the  Roses  :  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  are 
not  yet  ripe.  What  matters  that.'  Without  frosts 
the  foliage  would  i-emain  on  many  varieties,  under 
certain  circumstances,  until  Christmas.  Would  you 
therefore  wait  until  then  before  you  planted  .' 
Certainly  not ;  and  if  the  ends  of  some  of  the 
lateral  slioots  are  not  ripe,  are  they  wanted  for  tlie 
bloom  of  next  year  .'  No  ;  in  March  we  cut  these 
awny.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  I  am  an  .ad\o- 
crite  for  early  plantin.g.  and  that  I  assuredly  am, 
if  planting  be  done  in  the  autumn  at  all.  In  proof 
of  this,  some  three  weeks  ago  I  wanted  some 
ground  for  immediate  use,  wliieli  bad  upon  it  a 
number  of  dw.arf  Roses  in  full  leaf,  and  indeed,  I 
may  say,  in  full  autumn  bloom.  These  were  taken 
upandluvleil  in,  the  foliage  withered,  the  woo  I 
|iarli:dly  ibicd.  liutwas  tlia't  a  sign  of  death  .'  No, 
for  only  the  otht  r  clay  I  took  sonic  of  them  out  of 
the  ground  to  examine  the  roots,  and  found  them 
full  of  life,  full  of  new  white  fiesliv  fibres,  some 
measuring  '.'  in.  in  length.  These  then  to  all  .ap- 
pearances were  suffering— that  is,  so  far  as  the 
tops  were  concerned ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  getting  new  roothol4  ere  the  hard  weather 


.set  in.  Dut  how  ami  where  .shall  we  plant,  and  what 
is  the  best  method  of  procedure  .'  So  many  visit 
our  exiiibitions,  give  orders  for  Roses  selectcl  from 
blooms  shown,  and  expect,  after  what  I  term 
"sticking  "  them  in  their  garden,  to  see  as  fine 
blooms  produced  11  jion  the  purcha.sed  plants  as  those 
sliown  on  the  exhibition  stands,  and  nine  out  of 
ten,  not  getting  such,  are  disappointed,  and  either 
lilame  th(.'  nurseryman  or  the  plants.  The  fault  is 
their  own— not  the  nurseryman's.  For  outdoor- 
grown  llowcrs  none  requires  so  much  careful  at- 
tention and  richness  of  soil  as  the  Rose;  hence 
the  cause  of  so  many  failures. 

Planting. — In  tlie  case  of  those  who  have  .a 
Rose  soil  the  t,ask  will  be  comparatively  ea-sy,  hut 
in  that  of  tiiose  who  do  not  possess  a  rich  clay 
loam  the  ditticulty  is  not  so  readily  overcome  ;  for 
while  the  former  have  little  todoexcept  enriching 
their  soils  by  means  of  manures,  the  latter  have 
to  make  their  beds  with  some  good  old  turf  from 
an  old  pasture,  getting  as  much  of  the  marly  clay 
along  witli  it  as  ]iossible.  If  the  Roses  arc  to  be 
planted  in  a  bed,  the  whole  of  the  light  soil  must 
be  removed  to  the  depth  of  .'5  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  the 
bed  filled  up  with  maiden  soil,  using  along  with 
it  a  liberal  supply  of  good,  well-decomposed  ma- 
nure. If  jilanted  singly  near  drives  or  walks, 
holes  should  be  made  large  enough  to  contain  a 
good  sized  wheelbarrow  full  of  the  fresh  soil.  The 
distance  apart  at  which  dwarfs  should  be  planted 
must  be  determined  .according  to  requirements  ; 
if  wanted  for  pegging  down,  from  l.S  inches 
to  'Z  ft.  apart  will  be  sutlicient  ;  if  for  massing,  a 
little  nearer :  but  some  robust  var'cties,  such  as 
John  Hopper,  I'aul  Neron.  kc,  need  more  room 
than  others,  such  as  Marie  Raumaan,  Alfred 
Colomb,  La  France,  Louis  Van  Houtte.  kc.  For 
standards  I  can  lay  down  no  unalterable  law:  if 
for  a  drive  they  should  be  placed  at  distances  ia 
harmony  with  the  shrub  growth,  kc. 

Situation. — .\  rosery  should  occupy  the  best 
possilile  iil.icc  in  the  grounds,  sheltered  from  the 
north-east  winds,  and  .away  from  any  large  deci- 
duous trees.  Roses  do  not  like  nei.irbbours,  and  to 
plant  them  in  close  proximity  to  any  tree  is  to 
court  failure.  I  remember  going  into  a  garden 
once  and  saw  planted  round  each  standard  Rosea 
clump  of  Violas,  and  in  another  a  clump  of  Old 
Man's  I'epper.  Mary  Howitt  may  be  a  lover  of 
flowers,  but  I  tliink  when  she  wrote,  "  Around 
the  Rose  the  Convolvulus  twined,"  she  had  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  tastes  of  the  Rose.  l?e 
that  so  or  not,  Roses  like  a  spot  to  themselves, 
and  those  who  fill  up  their  Rose  borders  with  an- 
nuals or  bedding  plants  cannot  expect  succcs-!. 

Jivcxtoii.  H.  Frettingham. 


NOTES   or  THE  WEEK. 


The:  vi;l[.o\v  Ni;i,u.mbii'.m.— This  plant,  to 
which  attention  is  drawn  this  week  by  an  in- 
teresting illustration,  is  said  to  be  hardy  enough 
for  Engbmd,  but  we  bave  not  seen  it  tried  in  the 
open  air  in  this  country.  We  have,  however,  seen  it 
flowerfinely  in  tbcopen  airi«  thcGarden  of  Rlants, 
Paris, in  a  position  where  the  waterwas  frozen  over 
every  winter.  It  was  in  the  sunny  sunken  reserve 
garden,  .and  the  foliage  and  flowers  came  boldly 
alune  the  water,  tbs  flowers  being  very  large  and 
of  a  soft  creamy  yellow;  the  probabilities  are 
therefore  that  it  is  worth  trying  in  warm  and 
sheltered  nooks  in  the  south  of  England,  particn- 
jarly  in  spring  or  other  not  very  cold  water. 

NovEMliER  I'LOWERS. — I  scnd  you  first  Hellc- 
borus  maximus  in  its  perfect  state,  pnre  white 
with  pink  pistil,  but  free  from  the  punk  tint  of 
immaturity,  decay,  or  .accident  ;  .secondly,  what  I 
believe  to  be  llclleborus  intermedius,  though  some 
have  called  it  cupreus  ;  thinlly,  bunches  of  Sym- 
pboricai'inis  berries,  three  kinds, the  smallest  not  yet 
fully  coloured,  but  all  ornamental  :  lastly,  a 
selection  of  .\nemone  coronaria  of  v.arious  colours, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  at  this 
season,  and  they  are  plants  that  can  be  grown  any- 
wdiere.  I  send,  too,  .a  flower  of  the  Aponogeton. — 
T,  H.  Aecher-Hixd,  Sinah  Defon. 
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Raphiolepis  salicifolia.— Tlie  flowers  of  this 
old  greenhouse  shrub  are  welcome  at  this  dull 
season,  even  though  they  are  not  of  the  showiest 
order.  They  are  small,  white,  and  freely  produced 
at  the  tip  of  each  small  twig.  Some  plants  of  it 
now  adorn  the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 

CiEN'KOWSKiA  KiUKi. — This  plant,  the  subject 
of  our  coloured  pl.ate  for  the  present  week,  is  a 
very  lovely  and  distinct  one,  to  which,  owing  to 
.'cveral  circumstances,  our  plate  does  not  do 
sutlicient  justice.  We  feel  assured  that  none  will 
be  disappointed  with  it  who  grow  it  well.  The 
colour  is  very  delicate. 

Japanese  aualia. — A  fine  spreading  bush  of 
this  is  now  a  striking  object  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew,  where  it  is  bearing  huge  panicles 
of  its  tiny  flowers,  much  resembling  those  of  the 
Ivy,  except  that  they  are  whiter.  As  seen  here 
planted  out  on  free  soil  it  forms  quite  a  different 
object  from  the  starvelings  usually  seen  in  pots. 
At  Kew  it  is  called  Fatsia  japonica. 

GAliDEXEKS  EMIGRATING. — The  valuable  advice 
given  this  week  in  our  columns  by  Mr.  Peter  Hen- 
derson, the  well-known  American  horticulturist, 
should  be  remembered  by  all  young  men  connected 
with  gardening  or  nursery  work  who  have  thoughts 
of  emigrating  to  the  United  States  or  Canada.  We 
believe  no  man  in  America  has  had  larger  expe- 
rience on  this  point  than  Mr.  Henderson. 

An  uglt  Tomato. — Perhaps  the  most  un- 
profitable pursuit  in  all  gardening  is  that  after  the 
LARGE,  which  frequently  in  the  case  of  a  Tomato 
means  the  ugly  and  inferior.  No  large  Tomato  we 
ever  cut  up  at  all  equalled  in  quality  or  texture 
one  of  the  ordinary  size.  A  German  house  is  now 
offering  a  huge  kind  which  they  claim  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  excrescences  and  weighing  several 
pounds.  The  figure  of  this  looks  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  large  crab  with  its  legs  cut  off.  "We  trust 
it  may  die  an  early  death  from  neglect. 

MoKus  PENDULINA.— In  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew  there  is  a  large  bush  of  this  bearing 
a  number  of  slender  catkins  some  8  in.  or  9 
in.  long  ;  before  opening  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  but  as  the  flowers  expand  they  become  of 
a  brighter  hue.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  ovate, 
about  6  in.  in  length,  and  of  a  very  dark  green 
colour.  Although  not  showy,  owing  to  the  length 
of  its  singular  catkins  it  arrests  attention.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Norfolk  Island  ;  therefore  it 
requires  the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse. — H.  P. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  PLANT.— The  value  of 
the  old  Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora  as  a  winter- 
blooming  plant  appears  to  be  quite  overlooked  in 
a  general  way,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
plant  that  produces  such  handsome  ultramarine- 
blue  flowers  for  such  a  length  of  time.  In  the 
I'alm  house  at  Kew  there  are  plants  of  it  that 
have  been  in  flower  for  some  weeks  and  that  still 
promise  more  bloom.  It  grows  about  3  ft.  high,  the 
stout  erect  stems  being  furnished  with  "broad, 
handsome  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  long  dense 
cluster  of  bloom. 

RiviNAS  IX  FRUIT.— For  the  decoration  of 
stoves  at  this  .season  of  the  year  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  surpass  plants  of  these  such  as  are  grow- 
ing in  the  T  range  at  Kew,  the  specimens  being 
profusely  laden  with  highly  coloured  berries.  The 
species  there  represented  are  R.  humilis,  in  which 
the  berries  are  of  a  purplish  crimson  colour ;  R. 
liBvis,  with  berries  of  a  much  brighter  crimson, 
and  collectively  more  showy ;  R.  flava,  the  fruits 
of  which  are  pure  yellow.  Grown^in  small  pots  for 
table  decoration.'these  Riviuas  would  be  very  use- 
ful, especially  as  their  cultural  requirements  are 
not  great,  all  that  is  necessary  being  liberal  treat- 
ment when  gi'owing. — H.  P. 

Orange  -  flowered  Oestrum  (C.  aurantia- 
cum). — It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more 
desirable  greenhouse  shrub  for  winter-flowering 
than  this  Mexican  plant.  A  large  bush  of  it,  sup- 
ported by  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  greenhouse 
(No.  4)  at  Kew,  is  now  an  object  of  attraction, 
being  literally  covered  from  top  to  base  with  blos- 
soms.   The  oolonr    is    a  deep    orange,    and    the 


flowers,  though  small,  are  produced  profusely 
in  racemes,  terminating  each  slender  brancblct.  It 
has  been  in  flower  for  some  time,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  beauty  for  a  considerable  period  yet.  It 
succeeds  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse. 

Tropical  Water  Lilies.— The  persistency 
of  flowering  possessed  by  these  lovely  plants  is 
shown  admirably  at  Kew,  where  at  the  present 
time  some  half  dozen  species  are  as  beautifully  in 
flower  as  if  it  were'summer.  The  large  snow-white 
blooms  of  Nympba^a  dentata,  a  variety  of  N. 
Lotus,  are  very  lovely,  and  stand  out  of  the  water 
in  a  bold  manner.  In  contrast  to  these  are  the 
delicate  pink  flowers  of  N.  Eugenie,  which,  though 
a  somewhat  shy  bloomer,  prolongs  its  flowering 
season  till  very  late  in  the  yea-.  The  charming 
flowers  of  N.  scutifolia  and  stellata,  both  of  a 
delicate  shade  of  blue,  are  plentiful,  and  promise 
to  be  so  for  some  time  yet.  The  kinds  named  are 
among  the  best  to  grow  in  a  general  waj",  as  they 
are  of  easy  cult.ire  and  do  not  occupy  much 
space. 

Flowers  from  Goret.— I  send  you  flowers 
of  a  Hellebore  given  to  me  by  the  late  Miss  Hope 
as  H.  maximus.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether 
it  is  the  same  as  H.  grandiflorus,  and  H.  niger  var. 
altifolius  ?  I  also  send  a  spray  of  Myriophylluni 
proserpinacoides,  which  is  now  flowering  in  tubs 
sunk  in  the  rockery.  A  plant  of  it  survived  so 
many  frosts  last  winter  before  it  was  killed  that 
it  will  probablj'  prove  hardy  here  during  ordinary 
winters.  Linaria  maroccana,  still  in  blossom,  h,is 
been  a  good  autumn  flower.  Golden  Gem  and 
one  or  two  other  early  Chrysanthemums  lasted  well 
till  replaced  by  some  of  the  late  kinds  now 
flowering  out  of  doors.  I  send  likewise  a  few 
leaves  and  flowers  of  Czar  A'iolets,  though  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  leaves  are  more  luxuriant 
than  they  usually  are  where  Violets  do  well. 
Here,  rich  culture  and  a  gravel  subsoil  seem  to 
suit  them.  Though  thej'  begin  to  blossom  in  Sep- 
tember they  never  gain  their  full  scent  or  size  of 
flowers  till  October,  however  well  the  plants  may 
look. — C.  M.  Owen,  KnocliinuVen. 


IBEEIS  SEMPERFLOKENS  is  almost  the  only  plant  in  flower 
in  tlie  herfiaceous  collection  at  Kew.  It  is  a  neat  little 
sliruljby  plant,  producing  a  plentiful  crop  of  white  blossoms 
in  dense  flat  clusters. 

Testudinaria  sylvatica.— This  South  .African  plant,  a 
relative  of  the  Eleph.ant's-foot  (T.  elephantipes),  is  now  in 
flower  in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew.  It  is  an  elegant  clim- 
ber, though  its  tiny  flowers  are  not  very  conspicuous. 

EHl'S  SCCCEDANEA.— A  few  plants  of  thisshnib  in  pots  in 
a  conservatory  at  this  season  form  a  good  substitute  for 
flowers,  as  the  leaves  assume  brilliant  shades  of  crimson,  a 
colour  which  contmues  in  perfection  for  several  weeks. 

The  P.U'ER  DArHNE  (D.  rAPVR.iCEA)  —This  produces 
neat  little  clusters  of  piu-e  white  blossoms,  sweetly  scented, 
as  are  those  of  most  of  the  other  species.  It  is  a  free- 
flowering  shrub  of  somewhat  straggling  growth.  It  is  in 
flower  in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew. 


LUMINOUS  CENTIPEDE. 

"  Philodendron,"  in  The  Garden  for  the  22nd 
October  mentions  having  found  a  luminous  centi- 
pede on  a  road,  and  describes  how  it  formed  a 
ring,  and  that  there  was  a  spark  which  moved, 
"apparently  in  an  excited  state,"  and  then  adds, 
"  the  spark  was  no  doubt  a  winged  male,  which 
had  been  attracted  by  the  light.'  I  can  assure 
"  Philodendron ''  that  the  male  is  not  winged.  If 
a  winged  insect  caused  the  movement  of  the 
spark,  it  was  probably  an  insect  on  wliich  the 
centipede  was  feeding,  and  to  which  a  portion  of 
the  luminous  matter  from  its  captor  may  have 
become  attached ;  or  it  is  possible  that  a  male 
glowworm,  which  is  often  phosphorescent,  may 
have  been  attracted  by  the  light  of  the  centipede. 
If  "  Philodendron  "  has  kept  the  insect,  and  would 
kindly  forward  it  to  me,  1  could,  I  have  no  doubt, 
throw  a  brighter  illumination  on  the  subject.  The 
name  of  the  common  luminous  centipede  is  Geo- 
philus  electrica.  The  specific  name  electrioa  was 
given  by  Linnreus,  who  appears  by  having  chosen 


it  to  have  concluded  that  the  light  was  due  to 
electricity ;  whereas,  as  "  Philodendron  "  justly  re- 
marks, the  light  is  phosphorescent.  This  centi- 
pede is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is  decidedly 
of  use  in  gardens ;  it  belongs  to  that  section  of 
the  Myriapoda  of  which  the  members  are  chiefly 
carnivorous,  and  to  which  belong  the  vicious- 
looking  yellow,  quick-running  centipedes  often 
found  under  stones,  pots,  &c.,  which  should  never 
be  destroyed,  as  they  feed  entirely  on  small 
insects,  grubs,  &c.  The  slow-moving  ones,  with 
a  great  number  of  very  short  legs,  which  belong 
to  another  s  ection,  on  the  contrary,  are  mostly 
vegetable  feeders,  and  at  times  do  much  mischief 
to  plants.  G.  S.  S. 


Young  gardeners'  rooms.  —  Recently 
one  of  the  under  gardeners  at  Harefield  Grange 
Rickmansworth,  met  with  his  death  under  singu- 
lar circumstances,  and  two  others  also  narrowly 
escaped.  It  appears  that  the  hothouse  fires  had 
been  made  up  for  the  night,  and  that  the  young 
men  had  retired  to  rest.  Dy  some  means  the 
fumes  from  the  coke  — the  material  burned — en- 
tered the  bedroom,  and  in  the  morning  the  three 
men  were  found  in  a  stupirtcd  state,  and  since 
then  one  has  died.  As  similar  accidents  may 
occur  elsewhere,  those  having  charge  of  gardens 
in  which  the  young  men's  rooms  are  near  the 
stokeholes  should  be  careful  to  examine  them, 
and  where  there  is  the  slightest  danger  have 
the  stokehole  made  smoke-proof.  I  may  add 
that  I  am  afraid  the  comforts  of  young  men 
in  many  establishments,  even  at  the  present 
day,  are  not  sufliciently  studied.  Now  that 
the  long  winter  evenings  are  approaching,  a 
clean,  warm,  and  well-lighted  room  is  desir- 
able, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  employer.s  would 
gladly  lend  their  daily  papers,  and  possibly  givo 
books,  for  the  use  of  the  young  men  were  they 
only  made  aware  how  many  hours  they  have  often 
to  sit  up  to  .attend  the  fires,  ..'cc.  If  head  gardeners, 
too,  could  afford  the  time  (I  have  no  doubt  many 
do  so)  to  instruct  their  young  men  in  drawing, 
reading,  and  writing,  and  could  induce  them  to 
WTite  an  essaj'  on  certain  subjects,  and  give  a 
small  prize  or  two  for  the  best,  they  would  set  to 
work  with  a  will  when  they  saw  someone  was  in- 
terested in  their  behalf.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
carry  out  the  abo\e  practically,  and  trust  those 
having  charge  of  gardens  with  several  young  men 
under  them  will  strive  to  do  the  same. — Robt.  D. 
Long. 

European  fruits  for  Java.— A  friend  of 
mine  who  has  just  returned  home  from  Java, 
where  he  has  been  for  eight  years  engaged  in 
Coffee  planting,  gives  such  favourable  reports  of 
that  country  as  a  field  for  botanical  labour,  that 
I  have  decided  to  go  out  there  with  him  next 
January  with  the  intention  of  collecting  Orchids 
and  other  indigenous  plants  for  home  export,  and 
to  join  him  in  introducing  European  fruits,  of 
which  none  are  grown  there,  though  there  is  a 
great  demand  and  large  prices  obtained  for  im- 
ported fruit,  such  as  Gfrapes,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  &c.  The  temperature  there 
is  nearly  the  same  the  whole  year  round — about 
80-  or  85°.  The  seasons  are  divided  into  half  the 
year  dry,  the  other  rainy;  the  soil  is  exceedingly 
rich  and  fertile,  and  on  an  average  30  ft.  deep  on 
limestone.  The  Cofifee  and  Lime  grow  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  fences  consist  of  Pine-apples. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the 
vegetation  in  general.  Now  I  want  to  know 
whether  European  fruit  trees  are  likely  to  bear 
there,  and  what  would  be  the  best  treatment  for 
them,  and  the  best  varieties  for  that  climate.  I 
should  also  be  glad  to  know  what  books  on  these 
subjects  would  be  useful  ;  and  for  any  other  in- 
formation your  readers  may  be  pleased  to  put  me 
in  possession  of  I  will  be  greatly  obliged. — T. 
McGunn,  Biirrcn,  Co.  Clare. 

Dunorlan,  Tunbridge  'Wells.— A  con- 
temporary has  published  a  glowing  account 
of  the  beauties  of  this  place,  but  the  writer 
omitted  to  state  who  made  the  garden.  It  was 
Mr,  Marnock. 
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IIAEDY  FLOWEKS  AT  BELVOIR. 

O.VK  of  the  advantages  attend  In;;  the  cultivation 
of  liai'dy  herbaceou.s  plants  to  tlio.»e  to  whom  it 
is  a  consideration  to  be  able  to  cut  flowere  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  is  exemplified  in  the  foUovv- 
inp-  list  of  flowers  gathered  from  the  rocky  bank.s 
and  open  herliaeeous  borders  at  lielvoir  on  this, 
the  I  "(til  of  November,  a  month  that  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  cheerless  and  miser- 
able of  the  year.  I  have  altogether  left  out  the 
llower  of  tlie  time,  the  Chrys.anthemum,  and 
various  bedding  Tansies,  although  these  are 
blooming  abundantly',  and  I  have  added  three 
shrubs,  Berberis  Darwini,  Escallonia  Ingrami, 
and  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  whose  bright 
flowers  caught  my  eye  as  I  passed  with  my 
bouquet  of  the  following  hardy  flowers: — 

Senecio  pulcher  Scahios.i  (Wwarf) 

.'^idalcea  candiila  Mesenibryantliemum 

Loljelia  cardinalis  Anemnnc  japonica  altia 

sypllilitit^a  Erysiniinu  pulehelluin 
SlacliEprantliera  f;yiniine3phala  Saxifra,','a  ligulata 

Alyssum  saxatile  Tussila^o  fragrans 

argenteuiii  A'iiica  minor 
llelleborus  niger  maxinius        Phlox  (Nelson's  Secilliiij^) 

orieiitali5  <lecus3ata 

Kroilium  Manescavi  Lamiuni  maculatum 

I'yrethrum  uliginoiuii  3Iyo30tis  dissitiflora 

Ilieris  gibraltariua  hybrida  Veronica  rupestris 

rarters'  new  Caleiuhila  Ciociu  Imperati 
f'hlox  Drmnniondi  ;irandiIlora  Autumn  Stoclis 

J'jteutilla  IJerlieris  Darwini 
(iciuii  coet-ineuni  Escallunia  Ingrami 

Pentstemon  niacrautha 

Agrostemma  coronaria  Kbododcndron  dauricum 

.lasminum  nudilioi  inn  Roses 

32  specimens  of  liardy  plants ;  5  shrubs  and  Roses. 

I  may  notice  as  somewhat  of  a  novelty  Sidalcea 
Candida,  a  Colorado  plant,  and  another  from 
the  same  country — Aster,  or  Machaeranthera 
gymnocephala  ;  neither  remarkable,  but  bloom- 
ing at  a  late  season  wortli  a  place  in  a  large 
collection.  Iberis  gibraltarica  hybrida  forms 
compact  tufts,  and  is  strengthened  by  a  more 
robust  crop.  Senecio  pulcher  bears  rough  wea- 
tlier  better  than  many  Composites.  Lobelia  car- 
dinalis  is  from  a  border  plant  that  has  survived 
with  the  protection  of  a  covering  of  leaf  mould 
during  the  last  three  severe  winters. 

"^'ou  recently  noticed  Alyssum  argenteum,  a 
plant  I  had  from  Vienna,  and  have  grown 
several  years ;  it  has  stood  uninjured  and  un- 
protectedthroughout  the  last  two  inclement  win- 
ter.s,  and  it  deserves  to  be  more  geuerallv  culti- 
vated. Erodium  Manescavi  is  blooming  abun- 
dantly;  from  .June  until  November  it  is  never 
out  of  bloom.  The  semi-double  Wallflower  is 
interesting;  it  has  a  charming  Violet-like  scent. 
I  treasure  it  in  recollection  of  iliss  Hope,  who 
sent  it  to  me.  The  Pentstemons  are  from  plants 
.sown  in  the  spring,  and  they  have  bloomed 
beautifully  all  tlie  autumn.  Erysimum  pulchel- 
lum  is  a  capital  rock  plant,  and  associates  well 
with  Aubrietia.  I  have  two  varieties  of  Crocus 
Imperati — one  flowering  in  November,  the 
other  in  February.  I  could  not  resist  adding 
three  hunches  of  Violets  of  the  kinds  we 
mostly  cultivate — Marie  Louise,  Victoria  Re- 
gina,  and  Kussian.  Marie  Louise  is  one  of  the 
greatest  acquisitions  in  Violets  ;  it  blooms  with 
us  all  the  winter ;  indeed  it  is  rarely  out  of 
liloom.  W.  Ingram. 

lielv'jir. 


Drosophyllum  lusitanicum.— I  am  very 
pleased  to  state  that  this  so  far  has  proved  quite 
liardy  planted  in  the  outside  bog;  10°  of  frost 
have  not  had  the  least  effect  upon  it.  So  grown  it 
is  quite  different  from  the  same  plant  grown 
under  glass,  being  much  more  robust  and  having 
broader  leaves ;  in  fact,  the  open  air  appears  to 


be  the  proper  place  for  it — very  different  treat- 
ment indeed  from  close  confinement  under  a  bell- 
glass,  in  a  warm  house,  pointing  out  once  more 
the  fact  that  coddling  is  often  injurious,  rather 
than  beneficial.— T.  Smith,  Neivry. 


ROCK  GARDENS  IN  AUSTRO-Hl'NGARY. 

It  is  stated  in  The  Garden  (p.  46.j)  that  rock 
gardens  for  alpine  plants  and  Kerns  are  all  but 
unknown  in  tliis  part  of  the  world.  This  is  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  plains  in 
July  and  August,  a  statement  which  is  true  in  the 
wide  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  in  spite  of  tliis  draw- 
back to  the  successful  cultivation  of  alpines  some 
fairly  well  kept  rockeries  are  met  with  in  the  gar- 
dens here.  The  "flora  austriaca"  at  the  Imperial 
Garden,  lielvedere,  Vienna,  has  a  well  stocked 
collection  of  alpines,  natives  of  Austria,  the  head 
gardener  having  a  sum  granted  every  year  for  the 
purpose  of  making  excursions  to  enrich  the  collec- 
tion already  existing.  The  rockeries  at  the  Vienna 
Botanic  Garden  have  recently  been  improved  and 
enlarged  by  importations  from  the  Tyrol,  made 
by  the  present  director,  Professor  Kerncr.  The 
Imperial  Garden  of  Innsbruck,  favoured  by  its 
mountainous  locality,  has  some  fine  plants,  many 
of  them  cultivated  in  pots,  and  often  exhibited  at 
the  spring  shows  at  Vienna.  Visiting  some  years 
since  the  botanic  gardens  at  Gratz,  I  met  with  a 
well  stocked  nursery  there.  Amongst  amateurs  I 


ignorant  to  know  about  how  many  more  I  may 
wish  to  acquire  when  I  know  their  merits. — 
A.  C.   1".. 

The  Engliah  flower  garden.— On  Augu.st 
27  you  began  a  series  of  papers  in  The  Garden 
on  "  The  English  Flov.'er  Garden."  They  were  con- 
tinued for  four  weeks.  I  have  been  w-;tching  for 
their  le-appearancc  ever  since,  and  have  been 
much  disappointed  at  their  cessation,  as  to  me 
they  appeared  most  useful  and  instructive. — E. 
[The  vast  mass  of  matter  we  found  too  copions  to 
get  through  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  but  an 
occasional  important  family  we  may  yet  insert  in 
that  way,  as,  forexample,  the  Crocus,  by  Mr.  George 
Maw.  The  whole  will  bo  published  in  a  convenient 
form,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  with  the 
view  of  showing  the  immense  stores  of  material 
within  reach  of  the  flower  gaidener,  as  well  as  of 
assisting  him  in  culture  and  arrangement.  We  are 
hopeful  to  be  able  to  illu.strate  in  the  work 
both  the  finer  types  of  plants  and  the  various 
modes  of  arrangement. — Ed.] 

Right  plants  in  the  right  place. — Mr. 
Ewbank's  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing situation  even  more  than  soil  are  very  interest- 
ing, and  I  should  like  to  endorse  them  in  this  way, 
that  if  I  was  asked  in  what  consisted  the  science 
of  gardening,  I  sliould  say  it  was  in  the  ready 
knowledge  of  the  mo.st  fitting  situation  for  each 
plant.  With  good  gardeners  this  becomes  so  in- 
tuitive, that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  can  all 


Nelumbium  lutcum. 

A,  Flower  bud  ;  B,  Flower ;  V,  Fruit. 


might  allude  to  Mr.  Flatz,  of  Vienna,  who  has  a 
good  knowledge  of  alpines,  and  also  grows  them 
well.  Louis  Kropat.sch. 

Laxcnhurg. 


Helianthus  multiflorus  major.— Of  this 
noble  jierennial  too  mucli  can  scarcely  be  said.  I 
obtained  my  plant  from  Mr.  Parker's  collection 
at  Tooting,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  tlie  boldest 
and  most  effective  of  all  perennial  Helianthi.  The 
plant  does  not  appear  to  be  very  common,  and  I 
remember  Mr.  Parker  had  but  a  "small  clump  of  it 
when  he  gave  it  to  me.  Once  well  planted  in  good, 
deep  soil,  howe\-er,  it  soon  increases,  and  is  most 
effective  as  a  plant  and  useful  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  for  large  vases. — V.  W.  B. 

Hardy  plant  lists.— Actmg  on  the  hint 
given  in  Tin-:  Garden  last  week,  I  am  having  a 
large  book  (foolscap  size)  made  to  hold  20,000 
names.  I  have  columns  ruled  for  cultural  notes, 
date  at  which  I  receive  the  plants,  purchased  or 
received  as  presents,  &c.  My  object  is  to  collect  as 
many  beautiful  hardy  plants,  bulbs,  &c.,  as  pos- 
sible, and  about  them  to  enter  any  notes  that  may 
help  mo  in  the  cultivation  and  placing  of  theni. 
How  shall  I  proceed  ?  How  much  space  shall  I 
leave  for  futureentries  1  Shall  I  take  "hardy  flowers '' 
as  a  guide,  leaving  a  liberal  distance  fornotes  on 
new  comers,  as  Androsacc  sarmentosa,  Chiono- 
doxa  Lucilia;,  &c.?  I  have,  of  course,  a  list  of  the 
plants  which  I  at  present  possess,  but  [  am  too 


tell,  almost  by  looking  at  a  plant,  the  right  place 
to  grow  it  in.  Bad  gardeners  show  their  ignorance 
very  much  by  constantly  putting  plants  in  places 
where  it  is  almost  certain  they  cannot  flourish. — 
Henry  N.  Ellacomre,  Bitton. 
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Kales  for  flower  beds  in  "winter.  I  can  fully 
emUii-se  all  that  "  W.  H,  '  says  (p.  480)  irspecting  Kales  fnr 
this  purpose,  and  wuiihi  further  suggest  that  they  are  fitter 
fur  the  rubbish  heap  than  the  flower  garden.  I  therefore 
condemn  the  use  of  ornamental  Kales  in  a  position  which 
should  be  ocLUjiipd  liy  something  better.— J.  S.  T. 

Anemone  Honorine  Jobert.— -Purely  this  plant 
cannot  l»e  a  mere  sport  from  A.  japonica,  A.  vitifulia 
would,  I  think,  be  more  correct.  The  very  l)eautiful  ftinn 
known  as  hybrida  is  a  counterpart  of  alba,  but  of  a  most 
delicate  shade  of  pink.— E.  U.  EylES. 

Stocks.— We  have  two  beds  of  the  Intermediate  and 
Brompton  now  in  full  llower.  They  are  from  seed  sorni  in 
heat  in  February.  Should  the  weather  continue  mild,  they 
will  to  all  appearance  maintain  their  present  display  until 
Christmas  or  the  new  year. — S.  K.,  Antrim. 

Saxifraga  Hirculua  and  S.  hieracifolia.— The 
making  of  these  synonpnous  was  an  oversi^dlt  on  my  part. 
I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so,  seeing  that  they  are,  aa 
Mr.  Williams  observes,  most  distinct.— E.  Jenkis::^. 

Anemone  sylvestris.— Mr.  Poe  informs  us  that  this 
fine  plant  flowered  rather  freely  with  him  in  the  autumn  ot 
this  year. 
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THE  YELLOW  NELUMBIUM. 

(n.  luteum.) 

Lately  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  centred  in  tliis  beau- 
tiful water  plant,  ■which  inhabits  quiet  lakes  in  many  parts  of 
Korth  America,  chiefly  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 
Its  flowers  are  tlie  largest  of  any  that  belong  to  tie  North 
American  flora,  e.xcept  perhaps  those  of  the  Magnolias,  and  the 
fact  that  the  plant  is  presumably  quite  hardy  in  England  makes 
it  all  the  more  valuable.  Tlirough  the  kindness  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Case, 
of  Richmond,  Indiana,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  of  this  plant,  which,  together  wiih  numer- 
ous interesting  notes  respecting  it,  have  appeared  in  his  "Bota- 
nical Index."  The  yellow  Nelumbium  is  scarcely  iijferior  in 
point  of  size  to  the  Eastern  species  or  Sacred  Bean  of  India 
(N.  speciosum ),  with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar.  Its  most 
conspicuous  difference  is  the  colour  of  the  blooms,  which  in 
luteum  is  a  pale  yellow.  It  is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  for  it 
first  flowered  in  this  country  some  fifty  years  ago,  we  believe  ; 
but,  though  it  exists  now  in  several  gardens,  it  is  far  fiom  being- 
common,  and  but  very  fewcidtivatorsof  the  present  day  have  any 
experience  of  it.  There  are  several  localities  given  for  the  plant  by 
botanists,  and  correspondents  of  the  "  Botanical  Index"  I:  ave  added 
others  to  the  list,  facts  which  show  that  the  plant  has  a  compara- 
tively speaking  wide  geographical  distribution.  Mr.  Case  says: 
"  I  do  not  think  there  can  beany  doubt  of  its  being  perfectly  hardy 
in  any  part  of  England,  and  most  likely  in  Southern  Scotland  also, 
as  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Minnesota  (U.S.A.),  where  the  thermo- 
meter during  winter  often  falls  below  zero.  The  tubers,  however, 
must  remain  in  deep  water  over  winter,  where  no  frost  wUl  reach 
them."  Whether  hardy  or  not  remains  to  be  proved ;  but  it  is 
certainly  a  desirable  plant  to  become  possessed  of.  The  annexed 
illustrations,  of  course,  represent  the  plant  only  in  miniature.  The 
description  of  it  is  :  Hoot  or  tuber,  resembling  that  of  a 
Sweet  Potato;  leaves  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter,  circu'ar  in  out- 
line, raised  above  the  water  on  stalks  some  4  ft.  in  length; 
flowers  from  .5  in.  to  10  in.  wide,  produced  from  June  to  August ; 
seeds  enclosed  in  a  suigular  oboonical  receptacle,  with  a  flat- 
tened top.  W.  G. 


\t:lIuM  >LluMit»iv.]ii  at  home. 


PANSIES  IN  SUMMER. 
Many  look  upon  the  Pansy  as  a  spring  flower 
only,  and  apparently  are  not  aware  that  it  may 
also  be  had  in  perfection  throughout  the  summer 
months.  Some  of  the  prettiest  beds  that  I  saw 
during  the  past  summer  were  composed  of  fancy 
Pansies.  When  I  saw  them  a  long  tryino-  period 
of  hot  dry  weather  had  been  succeeded  by 
drenching  rains,  and  although  such  subjects  as 
Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  &c.,  were 
looking  far  from  happy,  the  beds  of  Pansies 
presented  as  gay,  fresh,  and  cheerful  an  appear- 
ance as  if  the  weather  had  been  all  that  one 
could  have  wished  it  to  be.  The  plants  composino- 


these  beds  were,  without  exception,  seedlings 
raistd  in  spring  in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  and 
aftei  wards  treated  in  about  the  same  manner  as 
the  summer  bedders. 

Seedlings.— But  little  expense  attends  the 
rearing  of  Pansies  for  summer  bedding,  a  half- 
crown  packet  of  seed  of  a  good  strain  furnishing 
enough  plants  for  a  good  sized  garden.  If  sown 
in  autumn,  a  cold  frame  is  all  they  need  to 
brirg  them  safely  through  the  winter  ;  they  do 
not  indeed  absolutely  require  that  accommoda- 
tion, as  if  pricked  out  in  free  soil  in  a  sheltered 
situation  they  will  .suffer  but  little  injur}',  being 
of  such  a  hardy  nature.  Still,  I  would  recom- 


mend that  Ihey  be  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a 
glass  roof  -nhere  practicable,  as  young  seedlings 
of  any  kind  are  benefited  thereby.  There  must 
not,  however,  be  any  coddling:  the  liglits  are 
merely  to  be  run  on  in  extremes  of  weather;  at 
all  other  times  leave  them  open  night  and  day. 
the  more  complete  the  rest  in  winter  the  greater 
progress  will  be  made  when  the  growing  time 
arrives.  As  the  plants  are  not  required  to  com- 
mence blooming  before  the  middle  of  June,  the 
seed  should  not  be  sown  before  the  latter  end  of 
September.  As  long  as  the  young  plants  get  a 
couple  of  pair  of  leaves  by  winter  they  will  be 
forward  enough,  unless  they  are  to  be  wintered 
in  the  optn,  and  then  the  seed  must  be  sown 
about  a  month  earlier.  Where  more  than  one 
bed  has  to  be  filled,  or  if  a  large  quantity  of 
plants  is  required,  I  would  recommend  that  another 
sowing  be  made  about  March.  Sow  in  gentle 
warmth,  and  immediately  the  young  plants  ap- 
pear remove  them  to  a  cold  fiame,  gradually 
muring  them  to  the  open  air.  These  will  be 
ready  to  plant  out  with  the  summer  bedders, 
and  W'll  be  in  full  beauty  during  July 
and  August— just  the  time  Avhen,  as  many 
pretend,  there  are  no  hardy  flowers  worth 
looking  at.  To  do  these  spring  -  sown  plants 
justice  they  should,  when  large  enough  to 
handle,  be  pricked  out  in  a  frame  in  good  free 
soil,  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to  obviate 
crowding ;  they  will  then  come  up  with  masses  of 
fibrous  roots  and  will  grow  away  without  check. 
Never  be  tempted  to  pot  them  off  into  small 
pots  ;  if  no  cold  frame  is  available  prick  them  out 
into  pans  or  boxes  and  set  them  out  of  doors  by 
the  middle  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  at  the 
latest.  Where  there  is  no  command  of'heat  in 
spring  sow  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame ;  the 
seed  geiniinates  at  a  low  tempeiature,  but  the 
plants  will  not  of  course  be  so  forward  when 
the  time  arrives  for  planting  them  out. 

Named  kinds.— Some  may  wish  to  employ 
the  best  kinds  for  summer  blooming.  This  may 
be  done  if  propagation  is  effected  in  autumn; 
the  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  about  the  end  of 
Septemler  and  inserted  in  free  sandy  soil  in 
a  frame,  so  that  they  may  be  just  sheltered  in 
bf^d  weather.  By  early  spring  nice  little  plants 
will  be  ft  rmed,  well  rooted,  and  in  prime  order  for 
planting  out  in  May.  The  propagation  of  Pansies 
from  cuttings  is  simple  enough,  but  the  grower 
must  e.\ercise  some  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
the  cuttings.  Flowering  shoots  will  not  do ;  they 
never  make  free  growth,  and  oftentimes  they 
fail  to  1  oot ;  it  is  the  young  growths  that  are  con- 
tinually springing  from  the  crown  of  the  plant 
and  to  which  old  stools  owe  their  continued 
healthy  existence  that  must  be  taken.  To  make 
sure  of  obtaining  these  in  sufficient  quantity  a 
few  old  specimens  should  be  cut  over  in  July, 
giving  them  a  top-dressing  of  some  concentrated 
manure,  and  watering  in  dry  weather.  Young 
growths  will  then  be  thrown  up  from  the  base 
of  the  old  stems,  every  one  of  which  with 
ordinary  care  will  make  a  nice  voung  plant.  I 
should  add  that  plants  that  have  bloomed  aU 
the  summer  cannot  be  relied  on  to  yield  cut- 
tings, being  often  too  much  exhausted  to  furnish 
any  quantity,  so  that  a  few  stools  for  stock 
should  be  planted  in  some  odd  corner. 

Preparing  the  soil.— Good  food  and  mois- 
ture in  abundance  must  be  provided  ;  there  must 
be  no  lack  of  either  all  through  the  summer. 
Stir  the  soil,  therefore,  deeply,  mellow  it  by  ex- 
posui  e  to  the  elements,  and  add,  if  vou  have  it- 
some  manure  that  has  got  into  the  "consistency 
of  mould.  If  you  have  not  this,  mix  with  the  soil 
some  concentrated  manure  and  a  goodly  portion 
of  scot,  and  remember  that  rank  manure  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  poison  to  Pansies.  If  the 
natural  staple  is  inclined  to  be  clayey,  lighten  it 
a  little  by  the  addition  of  any  ingredients  that 
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may  be  best  obtained  ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  sliould  be  on  the  side  of  porousness  a  little 
loani  or  marl  will  be  of  good  service.  Hear  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  true  way  to  improve 
soils  of  a  light  burning- nature  isto  deepen  them  ; 
provide  tlie  roots  with  some  I'-i  in.  or  '2  ft.  of 
free  soil,  and  they  will  quickly  find  their  way 
into  tlie  cool  moist  bottom.  A  good  mulch  of 
rotten  manure  applied  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
occasional  soakings  of  water  in  dry  weather,  and 
picking  off  the  seed  pods  as  they  form  will  en- 
sure perfection  and  continuity  of  bloom  through 
the  hottest  and  dryest  months  of  the  year. 
Bijfieet.    ■  J.  CoBNUii.T,. 


II.\RDY  PL.VXTS  IN  NOVEMBER. 

The  nigbt  of  the  I'Otb  of  October,  on  which  we 
had  many  degrees  of  frost,  destroyed  my  hopes 
of  sending  for  the  "  Editor's  Table  "  a  handsome 
November  nosegay  of  flowers  from  the  open 
ground.  Two  nights  after  that  we  had  a  heavy 
snow-storm  wltli  a  gale  from  the  east,  the  snow 
lying  all  day  •'!  in.  or  4  in.  deep.  This  broke 
down  many  "tall  plants  before  their  flowers  were 
over,  but  even  now,  after  .all  they  have  gone 
through,  there  remains  a  good  gleaning.  The 
fact  is  tliat  where  gardens  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties are  already  gay  with  Chrysanthemums, 
Asters  are  in  their  prime  here,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful bouq\iet  may  be  made  of  them  ;  but  it  is 
not  only  those  which  have  the  best  and  largest 
flowersWbich  are  ornamental  in  the  giii-den.  I 
know  .at  least  twenty  distinct  kinds  well  worth 
growing,  and  am  always  looking  out  for  more. 
One  or  two  which  I  take  to  be  mere  varieties  of 
A.  Novi-Belgii,  are  so  superior  to  the  type  of 
that  species,  owing  to  their  clear  colour  and 
bri"-ht  golden  disc,  that  it  makes  me  <ask  whether 
we  have  sufTicient  commerce  in  Asters  with 
America,  where  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
raised  from  seed  and  choice  varieties  obtained. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Ilovey  could  tell  us  something 
about  this.  The  frost  of  the  20th  destroyed  the 
flowers  of  Senecio  pulcher,  which  were  still 
be,autiful,  as  well  as  those  of  Eudbeckia  spe- 
ciosa  (Newmanni) ;  but  .Scabiosa  caucasica braved 
it,  .and  still  retains  some  flowers.  So  does  Pyre- 
thrum  uliginosum  where  not  broken  down  by 
the  snow.  Oeum  coccineuni,  seedlings  of  this 
ye.ar,  is  still  flowering  plentifully  ;  and  Primula 
capitata  both  flowers  and  makes  seed,  and  seems 
determined  to  malre  the  most  of  its  one  season, 
for  it  does  not  understand  our  climate,  and  can- 
not survive  three  months  of  a  winter  which 
catches  it  in  full  growth.  It  will,  however,  die 
in  its  glory,  and  I  take  care  to  have  a  growing 
stock  under  shelter  for  next  year,  and  no  plant 
is  more  easily  raised. 

Another  Himalayan  plant  seems  quite  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  do  in  England — that  is  Meco- 
nopsis  nepalensis.  Of  those  sown  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  only  one  flowered  last  spring ;  the 
others,  ten  or  a  dozen  in  number,  grew  on,  and 
are  now  some  of  them  nearly  ?>  ft.  across,  and 
showing  a  huge  mass  of  buds.  I  have  potted  one 
in  a  very  large  pot,  and  it  is  flowering  badly  in 
the  o-ree'nbouse,  but  the  others  must  perish  in 
winter.  I  cannot  make  out  whether  these  plants 
intended  to  be  biennial  or  triennial,  but  they  cer- 
tainly have  mistaken  their  season.  Ilelleborus 
nin-er  maximus  is  already  in  full  flower  and 
very  beautiful,  and  seems  more  easy  to  satisfy 
tban  the  common  Christmas  Hose.  On  the  peat 
beds  tliose  persistent  flowerers  the  Menzienas 
are  still  gay,  especially  the  variety  bicolor,  a 
most  useful  "plant.  Polygala  Chamasbuxus,  which 
ought  not  to  flower  till  spring,  is  in  full  flower 
already,  and  I  fear  will  sutler  for  it.  One  of  the 
Doronicums,  I  have  it  as  Clusii,  has  several 
grand  flowers.  It  is  the  only  garden  Composite 
quite    equal  in  colour  to   the  Corn  Marigold 


((.'hrysanthemum  segetum),  so  much  grown  for 
the  I'aris  flower  markets.  Two  .Sunflowers 
have  just  reached  flowering,  but  of  course  will 
not  do  much.  One  I  raised  from  seed  last  year 
liought  as  that  of  Ileli.anthus  .angustifolius.  It  is 
of  good  dwarf  li.abit,  but  lias  a  decided  biennial 
look,  tliougli  called  perennial.  The  other  is  tliat 
endless  grower  II.  orgyalis,  whicli  has  stood 
tlirough  .all  the  gales  .and  snow,  thougb  I  have 
not  given  it  a  support  of  hiilf  its  height,  for  it 
is  nearly  10  ft.  high. 

One  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  show  is  Ilele- 
nium  autumnale,  which  has  been  in  flower  for 
fully  three  months,  and  has  hardly  yet  yielded 
to  tlie  severity  of  the  season,  which  has  rivalled 
Last  year  in  giving  us  winter  before  its  time. 
The  Hypericums  commonly  called  patulum  and 
ur.alum  are  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  beauty, 
but  a  cb.arming  little  shrub  which  I  grow  in 
abundance  in  vacant  corners  of  my  rockeries  is 
still  full  of  flower.  It  is  sometimes  sold  as  Vero- 
nica salicifolia,but  is  not  the  true  salicifolia,and 
I  believe  is  V.  parviflora.  It  is  not  quite  hardy 
here,  but  cuttings  strike  very  easily,  and  I  keep 
it  through  winter  in  store  pots.  It  flowers  .all 
summer  and  .autumn  ;  it  is  very  pretty  both  when 
growing  and  when  cut,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
pr.aise  it  too  much.  The  scarlet-flowered  Lobelias 
disappeared  this  year  from  the  scene  earlier 
than  usu.al.  I  grow  many  varieties  of  them,  both 
the  natural  form  with  green  leaves  and  the 
varieties  of  cultivation  with  purple  leaves,  but 
though  I  have  tried  it  in  bog  borders,  dry  bor- 
ders, and  under  various  conditions,  I  can  never 
persuade  it  to  live  out  through  a  winter.  It  is 
strange  that  almost  every  g.ardener  believes  in 
its  hardiness,  but  thougb  I  enquire  everywhere, 
the  places  where  it  lives  out  all  the  year  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  certainly  not  in  all  cases 
remarkable  for  their  geni.al  climate.  One  is  near 
AVeedon,  in  Northamptonsbire,  in  the  garden  of 
jNIr.  Ijoder,  where  it  thrives  and  gi'ows  to  a  great 
size  in  a  wet,  bog  border. 

Bdije  Hall,  Malpas.  C.  AVoLLEY  DoD. 

PHYGELIUS  CAPENSIS. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  hardy 
plants  in  cultivation,  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
but  little  known,  and  only  met  with  in  botanical 
collections,  though  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  it  was  first  introduced  from  the 
Wittebergen,  a  mountain  in  Caffrel.and.  It 
appears  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  ( 'lielone 
and  Pentstemon,  and  it  is  uncommonly  like  P. 
Torreyi  with  regard  to  the  flowers,  wliich  are 
brilliant  scarlet.  It  grows  some  3  ft.  or4  ft.  high, 
and  has  numerous  semi-herbaceous  stems,  each 
terminatedbyalongbranching  raceme  of  flowers. 
When  first  introduced  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  not  prove  hardy,  but  it  is  so  at  least  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  though  it  does 
not  flourish  so  well  in  the  open  border  as  it 
does  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  In  such  a 
position  it  attains  large  proportions,  and  thrives 
vigorously,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  plant  of  it 
that  maybe  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Orchid  house 
wall  at  Kew,  from  which  our  di-awing  was 
made  some  short  time  .ago.  It  is  a  most  per- 
sistent flowerer,  beginning  in  May  or  .Tune,  and 
producing  blooms  till  far  on  in  the  autumn.  The 
soil  which  it  prefers  is  that  of  a  bright,  rich 
character,  but  no  doubt  in  Ireland  and  warm 
sea-shore  districts  it  is  not  at  all  fastidious  in 
this  respect.  It  may  be  readily  increased  by 
portions  of  tlie  root-stock,  the  bases  of  the  stems 
being  invariablv  furnished  with  a  few  rootlets. 
" "SV.  G. 

Alpine  plants  at  home. — rermit  me  to 
say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  culture  of 
alpine  plants,  Mr.  Whitehead  (p.  .341)  having 
directed  attention  to  mj-  mode  of  growing  them. 


As  regards  soil,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
sections  :  1 ,  cbalk-loving  plants  :  2,  plants  to  which 
chalk  is  poison  ;  .'!,  plants  that  will  succeed  in 
any  soil  or  situation — a  very  numerous  class. 
Plants  found  at  from  40(10  ft.  t'o  .5(X)0  ft.  above  sea 
level,  or  northw.ards  less  elevated,  such  as  Clrcsea 
alpina,  Atrageno  alpina,  Arabis  alpina,  Cyclamen 
europajum,  and  many  others  succeed  under  com- 
mon culture,  but  these  can  scarcely  be  called 
alpine  plants.  The  latter  live  higher  up  the  moun- 
tains, generally  from  ."lOOii  ft,  to  70110  ft.  or  more, 
where  the  snow  melts  only  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  during  the  season  ;  these,  therefore,  re- 
quire .special  culture.  Leontopodium  alpinum  (the 
Edelweiss)  of  the  Alps  and  similar  rock  inhabi- 
tants must  be  planted  in  grit,  while  meadow 
plants  of  .shrubby  habit  need  Sphagnum  mixed 
with  the  soil ;  others  like  clay  or  loam,  or  they  will 
not  thrive,  and  nianv  succeed  under  very  ordinary 
conditions.  As  a  rule,  the  highest  mountain 
plants  are  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  Amongst 
the  worst  are  Eritricliium  nanum,  I'rimula  gluti- 
nosa,  and  Phyteuma  pauciflorum.  These  and  others 
of  the  same  class  must  be  planted  in  black  turfy 
soil,  mixed  natur.ally  with  sharp  grit  or  sand. 
Piiver  or  sea  sand  or  grit  is  of  no  value,  because 
all  nourishment  has  been  washed  out  of  it.  From 
time  to  time  fine  sand  or  grit  must  be  scattered 
upon  the  plants  and  the  soil,  so  that  by  watering 
it  may  settle  down  amongst  the  roots,  to  which  it 
is  always  welcome.  To  show  what  plants  need, 
chalk,  sand,  or  grit,  or  rice  rerun,  a  list  would  be 
necessary,  but  that  would  occupy  too  much  room. 
Some  plants  can  only  be  grown  in  shade.  They 
like  the  morning  and  evening  sun,  but  the  noon- 
day sun  in  the  hot  season  scorches  them.  The 
higliest  mountains  experience  no  hot  season,  other- 
wise snow  would  not  lie  on  them  all  the  year 
round.  During  the  few  months  the  sun  does  shine 
the  melting  snow  keeps  the  plants  cool. — Her- 
mann Gusxius,  Botanic  Ganh/i,  Villac/i. 

Sunflowers. — Rarely  do  we  see  these  now. 
At  one  time  they  were  common,  and  there  appears 
to  be  some  chance  of  their  being  so  again.  I  saw 
at  Tredegar  Park  the  other  day  quantities  of  .Sun- 
flowers growing  here  and  there  in  the  herbaceous 
borders.  Some  of  the  great  full  yellow  flowers 
were  almost  3  ft.  round,  and  they  were  so  striking 
that  I  am  sure  all  who  may  have  seen  them  will 
have  decided  togrowa  few  next  year. — Cambrias. 


DANESCURY. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  read  Mr.  Bailey's 
article  on  Danesbury,  and  thus  to  refresh  pleasant 
memories.  Danesbury,  admirably  built,  admirably 
situated,  and  furnished  with  admirable  gardens, 
cared  for  by  three  generations  of  born  artists, 
masters  of  form  and  colour,  is  the  heau  ideal  of 
wluat  the  place  of  an  English  gentleman  of  large, 
but  not  enormous,  income  should  be.  The  view 
over  the  famous  Great  Northern  Viaduct,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  P.oman  aqueducts  over  the  Cam- 
pagna,  is  superb,  and  on  a  fine  day  must,  I  think, 
extend  to  Hertford.  Tlie  day  must  be  dismal  and 
darksome  in  the  extreme  on  which,  through  the 
trees  on  the  nortli-east,  the  village  of  Codicote.no 
more  than  a  mile  distant  as  the  crow  flies,  cannot 
be  seen.  The  fernery  is  admirably  contrived.  The 
principle  ars  est  celare  arteni  is  carried  out  to 
]ierfection  ;  nothing  could  be  more  natural ;  the 
Ferns,  Saxifrages,  and  other  plants  seem  to  be 
quite  at  home.  I'rob.ably  the  success  of  this  Fern 
dell  is  due  to  the  superintendence — in  its  forma- 
tion and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  artificial 
rock— of  the  late  Miss  r.lakc,  an  amateur  artist, 
of  whom  it  was  said  by  a  great  professional 
painter  that  it  was  a  thousand  pities  she  was 
born  in  affluence.  Had  she  been  poor  she  might 
soon  have  realised  a  large  fortune  by  her 
lirush,  and  the  public  would  not  have  lost  a 
pleasure  now  denied  them.  Jlr,  Parsons,  who  died 
at  a  good  age  last  Christmas  Day,  was  the  presid- 
ing genius  of  the  garden,  a  man  tlioroughly  prac- 
tical, a  lover  of"  his  flowers,  and  a  successful 
raiser  of  many  varieties  of  x\chimencs  and  Ferns. 
Plis  Pelargoniums,  grown  like  standard  lioscs  and 
■sunk  in  the  tuif,  still  excite  my  wonder  ;  also  a 
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peculiarly  well-grown  and  most  floriferous  plant 
of  the  double  romegranate  which  used  to  decorate 
(does  it  now  I )  a  south  wall  near  the  conser- 
vatory. Mr.  Parsons,  like  most  true  men,  had  his 
"  fads  " — a  great  dislike  to  croquet,  probably  from 
damage  done  by  the  now  extinct  game  to  liis 
plants— a  singular  contempt  for  most  bedding 
plants.  "I  call  all  this  rubbish,  but  still  I  grow  it. 
I  should  like  to  grow  this  and  tliat,  but  it  has 
always  been  my  rule  not  to  study  my  own,  but  my 
employer's  tastes  " — an  admiration  for  the  consti- 
tution and  "  last  "  of  a  flower,  more  even  than  for 
its  formation,  and  with  him  H.  P.  Feli.x  Genero  was 
the  type  of  what  a  Kose  should  be  in  all  save 
colour.  Norman. 


MANUFACTURE    OF    CHARCOAL    AT 
PENRHYN  CASTLE. 
Two  different  methods  ai-e  employed  in  theprepara- 
tion  of  charcoal — one  that  of  piling  the  wood  in  a 
heap,  covering  with  turf  and  setting  on  tire,  the 
other  by  placing  the  wood  in  an  iron  cylinder  set 
in  brickwork  and  surrounded  with  fire.  As  the 
first  method  is  tliat  generally  adopted,  and  also 
carried  out  here,  I  purpose  giving  a  description  of 
the  mode  of  operation.  A  piece  of  ground  sheltered 
from  the   prevailing  winds,  and  in  a  position  to 
which  easy  access  with  wood  can  be  obtained  is, 
set  apart  for  the  charcoal  making.  The  wood  is 
carted  in  at  any  time  when  obtain- 
able,   and    convenient    to    spare 
liorse  labour  from  other  parts  of 
the  forest  work,  and  consists  of 
all  kinds  of  hard-woods   (Poplar 
and  Willow  excepted)  in  size  not 
under  2  in.  diameter  ;   principally 
the  larger  pieces  of   firewood,   or 
any  unsaleable  timber  which  may 
be    come    across    in    the  regular 
course   of  thinning,   are   used   for 
this  purpose.    Among  our   timber 
trees  Oak,  Ash,  and  Beech  produce 
the  largest  quantity  of  charcoal, 
and    of    superior  quality  to  most 
others,  though  that  produced  from 
some  shrubs,  especially  the  Rham- 
nus  f rangula,  is  much  in  request  for 
gunpowder  making.    The  wood   is 
sawn  into  pieces  2   ft.  in   length, 
and  these  again  split,  if  required, 
to    about  i  in.  square,  and  when 
a     sufficient    quantity    has    been 
cut    up  for  two  pits,  the    build- 
ing   of  these  is    then  proceeded 
with.  Here  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  that    it  is    much  better  to 
bum  two  pits  at  the  same  time,  as 
both  can  be  attended  to    during 
the  charring  process    as  conveni- 
ently as  one,  and  do  not  necessitate 
the  men   sitting  up  at  night  for 
each  separately. 

The  pits  are  usually  made  of  a  conical  shape, 
21  ft.  in  diameter,  and  about  9  ft.  in  height,  the 
mode  of  construction  being  as  follows  :  A  strong 
stake  is  driven  into  the  ground,  and  left  protruding 
about  12  in. ;  around  this  are  placed  small  pieces 
of  dry  Ash  of  a  similar  length  and  standing  as 
close  to  the  upright  stake  as  possible,  around  this 
being  placed  another  layer  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on  until  a  circle  i  ft.  in  diameter  is  ob- 
tained. A  circle  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  having  the 
top  of  the  stake  firmly  driven  into  the  ground 
as  a  centre,  is  next  made  by  placing  the  wood 
horizontally  on  the  upright  pieces  and  side  by 
side,  repeating  the  same  by  laying  others  on  these 
in  a  similar  manner  until  the  pit  is  of  the  required 
height,  the  wood  used  here  being  dry  pieces  of 
Ash  24  in.  in  length,  but  split  rather  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  pieces.  This  forms  a  sort  of  chimney 
by  means  of  which  the  pits  are  fired.  Outside  this 
the  wood  is  placed  on  end  and  reclining  inwards, 
this  being  continued  until  the  pits  are  of  the  re- 
quired size. 

This  being  completed  the  pits  are  then  covered 
with  newly-cut  turf,  the  Grassy  side  being  placed 
innermost,  beginning  at  the  base  and  working 
towards  the  top,  each  line  of  turf  overlapping  by 


a  few  inches  tlie  previous  one,  the  circular  hole 
or  chimney  beingleft  open  for  firing.  The  turves  are 
cut  about  1  ft.  in  widtii  and  any  length  convenient, 
the  quantity  required  for  two  pits  beingsevcn  loads. 
Before  turfing  the  top  lialf  of  each  "pit  they  are 
carefully  examined,  and  any  crevices  between  the 
piec6s  of  wood  packed  full  of  small  pieces  of  turf 


day  and  night  during  the  period  of  burning,  and 
especially  so  should  the  weather  be  stormy,  as 
the  wind  striking  constantly  on  a  particular  part 
of  the  pit  causes  that  side  to  burn  very  rapidly 
and  fall  into  a  hole  ;  sliould  this  occur,  the  hole 
must  at  once  be  filled  witli  rougli  logs,  which  had 
been  set  aside  for  the  purpose  when  splitting  the 
wood,  and  re-covered  with  turf. 
\Vhen  the  weather  is  mild  the  pits 
burn  uniformly  all  over,  require  but 
little  attention,  and  produce  the 
finest  charcoal.  The  time  required 
in  burning  varies  from  seven  to 
nine  days,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  dry  and  mild  re- 
quiring the  longest  period.  As  the 


riiygelius  capensis.    (Drawn  from  Xature,  Eew, 
.September  1,  ISSl.) 


and  sawdust,  to  exclude  the  air.  Thej'  are  next 
fired  by  dropping  a  couple  of  shovelfuls  of  burning 
wood  and  some  dry  pieces  of  Pine  or  Ash  into  the 
opening  left  at  the  top ;  the  top  turf  is  then  jrat 
on,  which  effectually  shuts  up  the  chimney,  after 
whicli  the  process  of  charring  commences.  The 
smoke  is  first  seen  issuing  from  the  lower  half  of 
each  pit,  where  sawdust  liad  not  been  used,  and 
ultimately  all  over.  Constant  attention  is  required 


cliarnng  proceeds  the  turf  gradually  disappears, 
until  only  a  slight  covering  of  burnt  earth  remains, 
after  which,  and  having  become  cool,  the  pits  are 
ready  for  being  opened,  when  it  is  found  they  are 
reduced  to  about  half  their  original  size.  The  char- 
coal is  extracted  by  means  of  a  rake  resembling  a 
light  drag,  but  having  much  finer  teeth,  and  after 
becoming  quite  cold  is  stored  in  the  shed  until 
required  for  use.  Before  being  sent  in  for  con- 
sumption the  charcoal  is  riddled,  and  any  inferior 
or  half -burnt  pieces  picked  out. 

By  the  mode  just  described  the  very  finest  char- 
coal is  produced,  far  superior  in  quality  to  what  is 
generally  sold.  Having  run  short,  quantities  were 
procured  from  London  and  Chester,  but  these 
were  found  inferior  to  the  homo  production,  and 
in  one  case  the  charcoal  could  not  be  used  with 
any  pleasure.  The  expenses  connected  with  making 
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charcoal  here  are  in  advance  of  many  places, 
especially  where  the  retort  is  in  use ;  but  one 
advantage  which  can  be  claimed  for  pit  burning  is 
that  charcoal  can  be  made  at  any  place  where 
timber  is  being  felled,  and  no  extra  expenses 
incurred,  save  the  cartage  of  the  charcoal,  whereas 
in  using  tlie  retort  the  wood  must  in  most  esses 
be  conveyed  to  where  this  is  erected.  In  summing 
up  all  expenses  connected  with  making  charcoal 
here,  I  find  the  cost  to  be  about  two  shillings  per 
bushel,  which  price,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be 
considerabl.y  lessened  were  the  retort  in  use,  espe- 
cially as  a  large  quantity  (about  1500  bushels)  is 
required  annually. — A.  L).  \\'EBSTEii,ia  Joiinial  of 
Forestry. 


FARM  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

A  STRONG  effort  having  been  made  to  induce  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to 
offer  some  encouragement  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  profit  by  farmers,  that  body 
has  voted  the  sum  of  .tl-JG,  to  be  given  as  prizes 
at  the  next  great  meeting  of  the  society,  to  be 
held  at  Reading  next  July.  Under  the  Sirection 
of  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead,  an  earnest  advocate 
of  agricultural  market  gardening,  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  council  arranged  a  list  of  prizes 
to  be  allotted  to  some  thirty  classes — one  balf 
for  fruits,  the  otherhalf  for  vegetables,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  miscellaneous  class  in  each 
division,  open  only  to  market  gardeners;  all  the 
others  are  open  only  to  6»«a-^V/e  tenant  farmers, 
no  doubt  in  the  hope  that  tlie  competitions  may 
induce  that  special  body  of  agriculturists  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. That  all  the  ordinary  section  of  horticul- 
tural exliibitors  are  rigidly  excluded  caunot  be 
found  fault  with.  These  already  get  ample 
encouragement  from  established  societies,  and 
amongst  gardeners  fruit  and  vegetable  cul- 
ture now  needs  no  special  aid.  Farmers,  on  the 
other  hand,  need  not  only  much  encouragement, 
but  also  considerable  tuition,  and  both  these 
things  the  competition  is  expected  to  give.  The 
classes  are  not  for  such  handfuls  of  articles  as 
are  commonly  found  at  flower  shows — bushels 
and  half  bushels  of  some  things  ;  dozens  of 
others,  such  as  Cabbages  and  Lettuces,  and  of 
Potatoes  even  hundredweights.  It  is  not  the  pro- 
duce of  a  specially  cultivated  plot  that  is  looked 
for,  but  rather  a  sample  of  a  big  crop,  the 
produce  of  acres,  or  of  such  an  extent  of  soil  as 
shall  give  a  good  market  crop.  To  ensure  that 
the  exhibitors  shall  be  farmers  in  reality,  and 
not  market  gardeners,  it  is  stipulated  that 
each  one  shall  have  the  major  part  of  his 
holding  under  ordinary  farm  crops!  From  this 
it  is  doubtless  safe  to  infer  that  the  promoters 
of  this  competition  do  not  wish  to  make  market 
gardeners  of  farmers,  but  rather  that  they  should 
be  induced  to  attach  gardening  to  their  vocation 
in  such  away  that  it  may  become  a  help  and  a 
profitable  investment  to  them  and  a  boon  to  the 
public.  The  effort,  though  well  meant,  cannot 
be  largely  successful.  l''ruits  and  vegetables  can 
only  be  made  to  pay  when  near  a  good  market, 
but  if  that  be  distant,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  so 
heavy,  that  profits  are  soon  swallowed  up.  Now, 
unfortunately,  farmers  have  very  little  practical 
knowledge  of  gardening  in  its  rudest  sense  ;  still 
less  have  they  of  market  gardening  in  a  prac- 
tical way  for  profit,  and  altogether  lack  that 
knowledge  of  sale  and  barter  of  garden  produce, 
without  which  the  most  successful  grower  often 
finds  himself  at  fault.  Farmers  who  may  grow 
Whe.at  and  Barley,  Tares  and  Grass,  Mangold  and 
Turnips  well  may  find  in  the  extensive  culture  of 
Apples,  Pears,  "Cherries,  Gooseberries,  Straw- 
berries, and  similar  fruits,  or  of  Potatoes,  Peas, 
Onions,  Carrots,  and  many  other  vegetables,  a 
traptoemptjf  their pockets,"but  littlecalculatedto 
fill  them.  It  is  a  fact  pretty  well  known  that  our 


trade  fruit  growers  are  not  making  fortunes  at 
present.  They  grow  all  tlu'  fruit  and  vegetables 
they  can,  they  have  at  their  disposal  all  possible 
facilities  for  s.ale  and  tlie  making  of  the  best 
mark  't,  yet  they  seldom  find  their  returns  inor- 
dina'ely  profitable.  It  is  not  probable th.at  farmers 
will  be  more  succe-ssful.  Still,  the  experiment 
about  to  be  made  will  be  watched  with  interest, 
and  if  little  good  be  the  result,  at  least  no  harm 
will  be  done.  A.  D. 


NOTES  FEOM  NEW  SOUTH  WALE.S. 

Grleichenias  at  home.— Amongst  the  most 
interesting  Ferns  in  .\ustralia  the  Gleichenias 
stand  pre-eminent,  and  to  see  them  in  their  native 
h.abitats  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  As  a  rule, 
whjreverthe  Gleichenias  grow,  one  is  almost  sure 
to  find  good  water,  and  also  good  scenery.  They 
live  amongst  the  rocks  on  the  coast  or  in  some 
de3p  ravine  or  bed  of  one  of  the  inland  rivers.  As 
yet  the  finest  plants  I  have  seen  are  on  the  George 
River,  a  river  which  takes  its  rise  about  45  miles 
from  Sydney  and  flows  into  the  sea  at  I'otany 
Bay.  Along  the  whole  bed,  from  its  rise  to  its  fall, 
wherever  the  water  has  made  a  deep  cutting,  one 
is  almost  sure  to  come  across  large  clumps  of 
Gleichonia  dichotoraa,  G.rupestris,  orG.  SpehmcK, 
sending  up  their  .graceful  fronds  in  the  full  blaze 
of  an  almost  tropical  sun.  The.v,  however,  always 
have  plenty  of  water ;  in  fact,  during  high  floods, 
the}'  are  submerged  for  several  days  at  a  time. 

Doryanthes    excelsa.— High  up   on  the 

almost  barren  rocks,  or  deep  down  in  some  rich 
gully,  this  giganticAmaryllid  sends  up  its  massive 
bright  red  flower-stalks.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest 
plants  in  the  Australian  bush.  Go  where  one  will 
on  any  part  of  the  George  Kiver  wherever  there 
is  any  shade,  we  are  sure  to  find  large  clumps  of 
this  noble  plant  with  flower-spikes  about  15  ft.  in 
height.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  treasure  by  the 
Australian  who  has  courage  enough  to  penetrate 
a  little  way  into  the  pathless  bush. 

Orchids  at  Camden  Park. — As  yet  Orchids 
are  scarce!}-  known  in  this  colony ;  the  only  place 
where  a  collection  worth  the  name  exists  is  at 
Camden  Park,  near  S.ydney,  N.S.W.,  the  residence 
of  Sir  W.  McArthur.  The  Dendrobiums  are  all 
grown  upon  blocks  of  Tree  Ferns,  and  at  the 
present  time  are  one  mass  of  flower.  Of  D.  nobile 
there  are  about  fifty  plants  in  bloom  ;  of  D.  War- 
dianum  about  twenty,  and  smaller  groups  of  D. 
bigibbum,  Cambridgeanum,  Bensonte,  Devonianum, 
Falconeri,  and  Farmeri,  also  three  or  four  fine 
plants  of  JlcCarthiie,  and  the  Australian  rock 
Lilies,  D.  speciosum  and  D.  speciosum  Hilli.  In 
another  house  were  some  fine  plants  of  Vanda 
tricolor,  V.  suavis,  V.  teres,  Saccolabium  Blumei, 
giganteum,  roseum,  and  several  good  plants  of 
Angrajcnm  eburneum  and  superbum.  A  third  house 
contained  Cypripediums,  Cymbidiums,  Calanthes, 
and  then  came  a  house  of  Phalajnopsis,  the  finest 
in  bloom  being  1'.  amabilis,  P.  grandiflora,  and 
about  a  dozen  plants  of  P.  Schilleriana,  some  of 
the  spikes  bearing  as  many  as  sixty  flowers.  In  a 
fourth  house  I  noticed  a  good  collection  of  South 
American  OncidiumsandOdontoglossums,  but  here 
the  summer  is  too  warm  for  them,  at  least  under 
glass,  and  as  vet  the}-  have  not  been  tried  in  a 
bush  house,  in  which  I  tliink  they  would  do  well, 
as  they  would  get  plenty  of  air  and  shade. 

A.  Moore. 

State  Xursi-ri/,  CamphcIlto>r»,  X.S.W. 


Conium  maculatum,  which  is  much  earlier  in 
leaf,  an  I  does  not  usually  grow  in  wet  .spots. — 
C.  \\V)1.m;v  \u,D,i:,l<je  Jhill. 


Cattle  poisoned   by  Hemlock.— Could 

any  one  lie  so  kind  as  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  the  particulars  of  the  case  referred  to  in 
The  G.\rden  (p.  407)  under  this  heading?  I 
presume  the  plant  meant  is  the  Cicuta  virosa,  often 
called  Cow-bane.  This  grows  in  abundance  in 
the  drinking  ponds  in  many  of  my  fields  in  Che- 
shire, always  in  the  water.  The  cows  eat  it 
wherever  they  can  reach  it,  and  never  suffer  any 
harm  in  consequence.  Both  time  and  place  make 
it  more  probable  that  the  case  mentioned  in  The 
(iARDEN  refers    to   Cicuta  virosa  rather  than  to 


THE    GARDEN    FLORA. 

PL.^TE  COCXI.— CIENKOWSKIA  KIRKI.' 

Di'Rix  i  the  past  summer  a  considerable  number 
of  new  and  interesting  Gingerworts  have  flow- 
ered at  Kew,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
noted  in  these  pages  as  plants  possessing  quali- 
ties tha"  should  recommend  them  for  general 
cultiva  ion,  and  several  are  of  such  extraor- 
dinary merit  that  we  may  safely  predict  for 
them  much  greater  favour  than  that  which  is 
usually  bestowed  on  plants  of  this  class.  Among 
such  m  ly  be  mentioned  the  beautifully  varie- 
gated Kaempferia  Gilberti,  and  another  equally 
pretty  species  of  K;empferia,  not  unliue  K.  Ros- 
coeana,  but  which  does  not  yet  appear  to  be 
named.  Dr.,  now  .Sir  John,  Kirk,  her  ^lajesty's 
consul  at  Zanzibar,  accompanied  Dr.  Living- 
stone in  his  second  journey  across  the  African 
continent,  and  it  was  during  that  expedition  that 
a  .seond  species  of  Cienkowskia  was  discovered, 
along  with  many  other  plants  of  botanical  in- 
terest. It  was.  however,  from  the  African  coast 
opposite  Zanzibar  that  Ur.  Kirk  collected  and 
sent  home  the  species  here  figured,  and  to  the 
same  source  we  are  indebted  for  the  graceful 
and  richly-coloured  Hibiscus  .schizopetalus  and 
the  remarkable  Angrajcum  Kotschyi. 

T.ie  Gingerworts  are  many  of  them,  as  has 
just  been  stated,  very  ornamental.  The  flowers 
in  m.iny  cases  are  so  richly  and  delicately 
coloured,  and  in  form  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  some  of  our  most  popular  Orchids,  that  it 
seem-i  difficult  to  explain  the  neglect  info  which 
they  have  until  recently  fallen.  The  beautiful 
and  sweetly-scented  Costuses  which  have  been 
so  much  admired  at  Glasnevin  this  year  the 
hanlsome  Curcumas,  Iledychiums,  &c.,  are  only 
a  few  of  the  riches  belonging  to  the  Ginger- 
wor.'s ;  they  are  so  easily  procured,  too,  and 
grown,  that  no  collection  of  stove  plants  ought 
to  be  without  them. 

Cienkowskia  Kirki  is  a  dwarf-growing  plant, 
forming  a  stem  about  4  in.  high  and  leaves  8  in. 
long  by  about  -3  in.  wide,  deep  green,  and  grace- 
ful in  appearance.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
pla^it  is  very  like  that  of  a  Phaius.  The  flower- 
stem  springs  from  the  base  of  the  young  growth, 
and  is  from  0  in.  to  1  ft.  long,  erect,  and  bearing 
numerous  blossoms  on  the  upper  half.  The  flow- 
ers, which  open  in  pairs,  commencing  at  the 
bottom,  are,  as  will  be  seen,  rose-coloured,  with  a 
golden  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  large  3-lobedlip. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  not  inaptly  been 
compared  to  those  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium. 
Each  lasts  about  three  days,  so  that  a  strong 
spike  will  continue  to  bear  flowers  for  at  least 
two  months,  and  as  the  spikes  are  freely  pro- 
duc-'d,  plants  may  be  had  in  bloom  for  about 
four  months. 

CrLTVRE. — The  cultural  requirements  of  this 
plant  are  very  simple,  the  treatment  usually 
given  to  Gloxinias  suiting  it  exactly.  During 
winter  it  should  be  placed  on  a  dry  shelf,  or 
unler  the  stage  in  a  warm  house,  where  it  will 
require  no  water  until  spring,  when  the  rhizomes 
should  he  shaken  out  of  tlie  old  soil,  potted  in  a 
ligiit,  rich  compost,  and  started  along  with  such 
plants  as  Caladiums,  &c.  It  miiy  be  freely 
propagated  by  division.  This  Cienkowskia, 
which  is  not  a  new  plant,  but  re-introduced  last 
ye;ir,  appears  to  have  found  its  way  into  com- 
merce, plants  of  it  having  been  shown  this  year 


*  Our  itr.iwinjt  was  ma  1e  from  a  plant  wliich  flowered 
thii  year  in  tlie  Royal  Oarih  u«,  Kew. 
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at  one  of  the  summer  exhibitions  in  Regent's 
Park,  where  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate, and  it  gained  a  like  award  ■«  hen  shown 
at  South  Kensington  a  short  time  a<o.         B. 


LIHUM    LOXGIFLOKUM   FLOKIBUNDUM. 

I'N'DEK  this  name  Messrs.  Kift  &  Sons,  of  West 
Chester,  I'ennsvlvania,  introduce  a  Lily  of  which 
the  accompanying  is  their  representation  and  de- 
scription. "  It  is  evidently  a  variety  of  longiflorum, 
and  like  it  the  flowers  are  trumpet-shaped,  but 
ratlier  larger  tlian  longiflorum  ;  the  petals,  too,  arc 
more  recurved,  and  in  addition  it  is  exceedingly 
fragrant,  but  its  great  merit  is  its  free  blooming 
liabit.  In  the  old  variety,  even  in  tirst -class  bulbs, 
from  two  to  three  flowers  are  considered  to  be  a 
good  crop,  and  many  do  not  bloom  at  all,  but  in 
this  variety  we  are  sure  of  a  crop.  The  main  stem 
will  produce  from  four  to  eight  flowers.  At  tlie 
same  time  it  is  common  for  it  to  send  up  new 
shoots  wliich  will  bear  from  two  to  four  flowers. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 


Lili  nm  loDgiHonim  floril  luulum. 

thus  continuing  the  season  of  blooming  for  months. 
Bulbs  from  the  size  of  aWalnutwill  produce  flowers 
in  this  manner;  but  still  smaller  bulbs  will  be  sure 
to  bloom.  Another  advantage  this  Lily  possesses 
over  the  old  variety  is  that  it  continues  to  increase 
in  size  and  in  ability  to  furnish  more  flowers,  un- 
til (as  shown  in  the  engraving)  it  will  produce  an 
immense  cluster.  This  engraving  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  a  stalk  of  a  bulb  three  years  planted  ;  it 
had  on  it  at  the  time  fifty-two  well  developed 
flowers.  This  is  exceptional,  but  we  have  seen  a 
number  of  stems  bearing  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  flowers.  We  have  a  stalk  which  has  borne 
thirty-two  flowers,  and  with  generous  cultivation 
this  is  quite  common  ;  at  the  same  time  it  makes 
numerous  offsets,  which  bloom  readily  the  first 
year."  Its  great  floriferousness  arises  apparent!}- 
from  some  fasciation  of  the  stems,  and  if  this  be 
permanent  it  will  be  an  extremely  valuable  plant. 


THE  riNE  FOREST  OF  RAVENNA. 

Yorn  correspoi\dent's  reference  to  the  Giusti 
Garden  at  Verona,  and  the  injury  the  Cypresses 
there  have  sustained  from  the  lieavy  snows  of 
the  winter  ISTU-SO,  reminds  me  of  the  appear- 
ance of  tlie  Pineta  of  Ravenna  in  the  spring  of 
1880.  This  forest,  venerable  from  its  great  age, 
and  celebrated  both  in  prose  and  rhyme,  ex- 
tends (as  we  know)  for  !'•>  miles  along  the 
coast, and  is  one  of  the  most  lovelj'  and  remark- 
able of  Italian  woodlands.  Gibbon's  description 
is  very  accurate.  lie  says,  "  The  gradual  retreat 
of  the  sea  has  left  the  modern  city  at  the 
distance  of  4  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  as 
early  as  the  fifth  or  sixtli  century  of  the 
Christian  era  the  port  of  Augustus  was  con- 
verted info  pleasant  orchards,  and  a  lonely 
grove  of  Pines  covered  the  ground  where  the 
Roman  fleets  once  rode  at  anchor."  Dante  has 
rendered  the  Pineta  immortal.  During  his  exile 
from  Florence,  while  he  was  the  guest  of  tlie 
Polenta  family  (then  lords  of  Ravenna),  he 
often  wallied  and  meditated  in  the  forest  glades. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  "  Divina  C'om- 
media"  was  composed  at  this  period  of  his  life. 
Boccacio  mal;es  tlie  wood  the  scene  of  a  thrilling 
love  story,  and  Byron  declares  that  (among 
other  attractions)  he  is  drawn  to  Ravenna  by 
the  charms  of  Lantica  Selva,  in  which  he  took 
his  daily  rides. 

We  first  intended  to  enter  the  wood  by  the 
Rimini  road,  after  visiting  the  ancient  Basilica 
of  S.  Apollonaris  in  Classe.  Ycu  approach  this 
grand  but  mouldering  church  by  a  long  and 
dreary  path.  It  was  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  though  the  thinly  scattered  trees  were  green, 
the  fields  were  partially  flooded,  and  a  few  pea- 
sants knee-deep  in  water  were  mournfully  tilling 
the  ground.  It  was  melancholy  to  enter  a  church 
rich  indeed  in  costly  mosaics  still  fresh  and 
bright,  though  twelve  centuries  had  rolled  away 
since  they  were  first  placed  there.  The  fine 
carved  tombs  which  line  the  Basilica  were  green 
with  damp,  as  was  the  marble  floor.  All 
seemed  to  be  given  up  to  neglect  and  decay.  We 
afterwards  decided  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
reach  the  forest  by  another  way,  passing  by  the 
Rotonda,  the  tomb  of  Theodoric.  On  approach- 
ing the  Pineta  it  was  indeed  a  shoclc  to  see  the 
magnificent  Pines  looking  almost  as  if  they  were 
dead,  like  giants  stricken  witli  lightning  from 
heaven.  As  we  drove  through  the  succession  of 
lovely  avenues  and  glades,  the  same  sad  spec- 
tacle met  our  eyes.  The  snow  of  tlie  previous 
season  had  weighed  down  most  of  the  trees, 
destroyed  their  symmetry,  and  left  them  brown 
and  sere.  Our  guide  said  that  it  would  be  three 
or  four  years  before  the}'  recovered  their  green- 
ness and  beauty,  if  indeed  they  ever  did. 
Thus  did  the  cruel  winter  deal  with 
Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 
Eootcd  where  once  tlie  Adrian  wave  flowed  o  er. 

Mark  Nesfeild. 


TRANSPLANTING  MAGNOLIA 
GRANDIFLORA. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  at  what  period 
of  the  year  the  large  trees  of  Magnoria  mentioned 
in  The  Garden  (p.  443)  were  transplanted.  I,  in 
common  with  many  otiiers,  have  always  been 
much  impressed  with  the  difliculty  of  removing 
this  fine  evergreen  without  injury  when  it  lias  at- 
tained considerable  dimensions.  The  danger  does 
not  so  much  lie  in  losing  the  tree  altogether  as  in 
its  liability  to  cast  its  foliage  during  the  winter 
months,  a  fate  that  has  overtaken  many  a  fine 
handsome  tree  when  transplanted  late  in  life. 
Some  of  the  largest  growers  of  this  Magnolia  in 
France  will  only  warrant  success  when  the  plants 
are  removed  in  August,  and  they  will  guarantee 
everyone,  large  or  small,  transplanted  at  that  time  I  attached,  so  as  not  to  make  waste  of  the  fuse  it  will 


of  the  year  to  succeed.  Even  then,  liowever,  the 
greatest  precautions  are  deemed  necessarj- ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  .some  cases  I  have  known  the 
trees  to  be  specially  prepared  for  removal  by 
growing  tliem  on  in  large  baskets  similar  to  the 
"rounds"  employed  by  nm-serymen  for  packing 
plants  in.  Only  a  slight  check  is  then  experienced 
wlien  tlie  tree  is  lifted,  and  large  specimens  can 
be  sent  a  long  distance  with  perfect  safety.  Some 
of  our  Euglish  nurserymen,  too,  deem  it  right  to 
grow  some  portion  of  their  stock  of  this  plant  in 
pots.  Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration  the  ex- 
ceptional precautions  tliat  so  many  experienced 
planters  believe  to  be  indi.spen.sable  in  transplanting 
this  evergreen,  one  cannot  help  feeling  some  sur- 
prise that  the  two  large  trees  mentioned  by 
"E.  D."  should  have  so  triumphantly  come  out 
of  the  trying  ordeal  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. 

In  the  case  of  one  large  tree  covering  1.50  yds,  of 
wall,  the  roots  were  hacked  off  near  the  main 
stem,  so  tliat,  as  your  correspondent  observes,  it  was 
removed  "  literally  without  roots,"  and  yet  it  did 
well — a  truly  marvellous  result.  What  I  should  like 
to  know  about  these  trees,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
is  at  what  time  of  the  year  they  were  transplanted, 
and  whether  any  extra  precautions  were  taken  to 
screen  them  from  vicissitudes  of  climate  until 
fresh  fibres  were  made. 

Some  two  years  ago,  when  the  nursery  stock  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fuller,  at  Addlestone,  was  brought  to 
the  hammer,  there  stood  in  the  grounds  a  large 
Magnolia  ;  it  was  the  true  Exmouth  variety,  but 
no  one  cared  to  buy  it,  owing  to  the  risk  of  mov- 
ing, it  being  then  November.  Ultimately  a  friend  of 
mine  bouglit  it,  but  I  felt  sure  at  the  time  could 
not  save  it.  It  was  jilanted  well  up  to  avoid  super- 
fluous moisture  at  the  roots  ;  the  soil  was  mulched 
some  6  in.  thick,  every  care  being  taken  in  lifting 
to  secure  and  keep  all  tlie  fibres  intact,  and  yet  by 
March  the  tree  was  as  bare  as  an  Oak  in  Decem- 
ber. Young  plants  moved  at  tlie  same  time  suffered 
equally.  Had  I  large  Magnolias  to  move  I 
would  dig  round  them  in  spring  and  lift  them  in 
August  as  soon  as  tlie  wood  was  ripe,  or  if  I  could 
not  do  that,  I  would  transplant  them  in  June  just 
before  growth  commences,  but  never  in  late 
autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring. 

John  Coenhill. 


DYNAMITE  FOR   SPLITTING  TREE  ROOTS. 

In  clearing  and  grubbing  up  large  roots  of  trees 
that  have  been  blown  down  in  the  gale  of  the 
14th  ult.  we  find  dj'namite  of  great  assistance  in 
splitting  the  roots  into  pieces  and  making  them 
portable.  There  are  other  wa3'S  and  means  of  get- 
ting them  out  of  sight,  viz.,  digging  a  large  hole 
and  burying  them  where  they  lie,  hauling  them 
away  with  horses  and  a  sledge  to  rot  in  the  rub- 
bish corner,  or,  if  possible,  cleaving  them  asunder 
with  hammer  and  wedges,  but  any  of  the  three 
ways  just  mentioned  are  more  expensive  and  not 
so  effectual  as  blowing  the  large  roots  into  pieces 
with  dynamite.  In  course  of  time  buried  roots  rot 
and  leave  hollows  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  cleave  large  fresh  roots  with 
wedges.  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  horses  and  as 
many  men  tugging  and  straining  at  an  unyielding 
mass  of  root  for  the  best  part  of  a  day,  while  5s. 
worth  of  dynamite,  inclucUng  caps  and  fuse,  would 
have  blown  the  root  to  atoms  in  a  very  short; 
time.  Tliere  is  some  little  difficulty  in  procuring 
dynamite  in  small  quantities,  as  it  is  not  kept  in 
stock  like  gunpowder.  Where,  however,  it  can  be 
had  it  is  a  more  powerful  explosive  than  powder, 
and  much  easier  and  safer  to  work  with.  The  opera- 
tion is  simplyputting  the  fuse  into  the  cap  or  de- 
tonator, giving  the  upper  part  of  the  cap  a  squeeze 
to  hold  it  upon  the  end  of  the  fuse  ;  then  insert 
the  end  of  the  fuse  with  the  cap  attached  to  it 
into  the  middle  of  the  dynamite  cartridge,  the  full 
size  being  about  4  in.  long  and  nearly  1  in.  in 
diameter,  the  under  size  being  half  the  length. 
After  boring  a  hole  in  the  centre  or  solid  part  of 
the  root  as  deep  as  possible  without  going  quite 
through  the  root,  insert  the  dynamite  with  the  fuse 
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burn  about  1  ft.  a  minute,  wbich  will  enable  the 
operator  to  get  to  a  safe  distance  before  the  ex- 
plosion takes  place.  In  the  course  of  practice  it 
will  soon  be  learnt  how  many  carlriilges  are  re- 
quired for  the  different  sized  roots.  I  may  state 
that  for  a  large  fresh  root  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  from  six  to  a  dozen  cartridges  arc 
sometimes  required.  In  putting  them  into  the 
bored  hole,  undo  the  paper  of  each  end  of  the 
cartridge,  ram  them  close  up  with  a  wooden  ram- 
mer, and  then  insert  the  primer  cartridge  prepared 
as  before  mentioned.  If  there  is  any  space  or  open- 
ing above  the  primer  cartridge  it  may  be  filled  up 
with  sand,  but  even  that  is  immaterial.  In  cold 
weather  the  dynamite  is  apt  to  get  hard.  If  frozen 
it  loses  its  pasty  condition,  but  thaws  and  renews 
it  when  warmed,  which  can  be  safely  done  by 
keeping  it  in  a  warm  room  for  some  time  or  put- 
ting into  an  empty  water-tight  tin  can,  which 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water 
till  the  cartridges  have  resumed  their  pasty  con- 
dition and  fit  for  using.  J.  Miller. 
Chimber. 

Coronilla  glauca  out-of-doors. — Vio- 
lent gales  and  sharp  frosts  in  October  have  left 
gardens  comparatively  flowerless,  but  Coronilla 
glauca  planted  out  in  summer  close  under  our 
terrace  wall  is  still  bearing  bright  yellow  blo.s- 
soras  in  profusion.  When  planted  out  it  is  not 
troubled  with  scale  or  other  insect  pests,  and  it 
grows  much  more  freely  than  in  pots.  It  is  not 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  a  very  severe  winter, 
but  with  the  shelter  of  a  wall  and  a  little  covering 
it  may  as  a  rule  be  considered  safe.  I  have  seen 
it  stand  out  in  quite  open  positions  on  the  coast 
of  Suffolk  for  several  consecutive  winters  and  to 
be  quite  gay  with  flowers  at  the  dullest  time  of 
the  3'ear.  Of  course  it  makes  its  best  display  a 
little  later  out-of-doors  than  under  glass,  but  when 
planted  out  with  unlimited  root  room  it  appears 
to  be  nearly  a  continuous  flowerer.  No  sooner  does 
it  make  a  little  fresh  wood  than  it  is  surmounted 
with  buds  and  flowers.  1  would  advise  anyone 
wishing  to  try  this  plant  out-of-doors  to  put  it 
out  in  May  or  June  in  order  that  the  j'oung 
gi'owth  might  get  well  matured  before  winter 
comes  on.  8oil  of  onlj'  moderate  richness,  too,  is 
advisable,  for  being  a  strong  rooting  plant  it  is 
apt  to  get  over-luxuriant  in  very  rich  soil. — J,  G., 
ZintiDi. 

Pruning  Conifers. — I  read  in  The  Gardes 
with  great  interest  the  occasional  discussions 
which  appear  in  it  respecting  the  treatment  of 
Conifers.  In  regard  to  pruning  them  especially  it 
seems  to  me  that  English  cultivators  are  far  from 
having  got  at  the  whole  truth.  At  any  rate  in  the 
American  climate  there  is  only  one  rule  for  the 
sure  production  of  symmetrical  and  beautiful 
coniferous  trees.  This  rule  is  simple— always  cut 
off  the  leader.  By  this  means  the  force  of  the 
tree  is  thrown  into  the  lower  branches,  and  its 
growth  becomes  lateral  and  equal  in  all  its  pai'ts. 
There  is  no  danger  that  new  leaders  will  not  be 
formeil  when  they  are  necessary.  Nature  is  sure 
to  attend  to  that  matter.  All  that  the  operator 
needs  to  do  is  to  take  care  that  Nature  is  not 
allowed  to  produce  deformities. — C.  A.  D.,  New 
Yorl;. 

Thelate  Storm.— I  regret  tosaythegaleof  the 
Htli  ult.  made  sad  havoc  among  the  old  Thorns  in 
the  Phojnix  Park,  Dublin,  probably  not  less  than 
oOO  being  prostrated.  They  are  all  of  great  age, 
and  \ery  many  more  or  less  decayed.  This  season 
they  are  or  have  been  overloaded  with  fruit,  which 
circumstance  of  course  gave  the  wind  additional 
power  over  them.  Many  tons  of  the  leaves  carpeted 
the  ground  immediately  after  the  storm;  they 
are  gradually  eaten  by  the  deer  and  cattle,  and 
yet  there  is  abundance  left  for  the  Hocks  of  red- 
wings which  will  arrive  as  usual  for  the  winter  the 
first  fine  moonlight  night  when  the  wind  is 
fa\ourable  for  their  flight  across  the  North  Sea. 
Some  of  the  finest  Elms  in  the  park  are  also  pro- 
strated, several  girthing  from  IL'  ft.  to  11  ft.  As  an 
instance  of  the  force  of  the  wind,  one  tree  has 
uplifted  probably  about  thirty  tons  of  clay,  the 
deptli  of  the  bole  being  about  "4   ft.  Three 'yards 


of  a  drain  which  happened  to  be  under  one  side 
of  the  bole  was  lifted  bodily  up,  the  line  of  drain 
pipes  sticking  intact  to  the  ball  in  consequenoeof 
their  being  full  of  roots. — HiBERKlAN. 

Storm-broken  trees.— When  large  old 
trees  arc  broken  off  by  storm,  leaving  some  20  ft. 
or  upwards  standing,  is  it  well  to  cut  off  the 
broken  jiart,  anil  put  lead  or  zinc  over  it  ?  or  to  cut 
it  on  a  slope  ?  or  to  leave  it  to  heal  itself  ?  and 
generally  is  it  well  to  leave  the  ends  of  boughs 
broken  by  storm  or  accident  to  heal  themselves  2 
— Subscriber.  [The  broken  stems  or  large  limbs 
of  old  trees  should  have  the  splintered  parts  cut 
off  with  a  saw  a  little  on  the  slope,  and  afterwards 
covered  over  with  sheets  of  zinc.  Young  trees  and 
the  smaller  limbs  of  old  trees  after  having  the 
broken  ends  sawn  off  may  be  left  to  heal  of  their 
own  accord;  the  sawn  parts  or  ends  of  the  limbs 
should  be  painted  over  with  netting  or  tar,  to 
prevent  wet  from  penetrating  into  the  wood. — 
G.  B.] 

Autumnal  tinted  foliage— Some  speci- 
mens of  trees  and  shrubs  in  their  brilliant  autumn 
garb  come  to  us  from  Linton  I'ark,  JIaidstone. 
The  colours  of  some  of  the  Sumachs  are  extremely 
fine,  as  are  also  those  of  some  of  the  Vacciniums. 
From  the  vineries  Mr.  Groom  sends  us  rosy 
crimson  leaves  of  the  Ahnvick  Seedling  Grape 
Vine,  which  he  thinks  will  be  found  useful  for 
dinner  table  decoration.  The  bright  hues  of  these 
trees  and  shrubs  compensate  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  lack  of  out-door  fiowers,  and  therefore  a 
selection  of  the  most  suitable  should  always  be 
planted  in  shrubberies. 


AUTUMNAL  LEAF-TINTS. 
Now  that  autumnal  flowers  are  all  but  cleared 
off  by  the  late  gale  aud  severe  frosts,  one  turns 
with  a  rueful  pleasure  to  such  of  the  autumnal 
tints  as  are  yet  spared  to  us.  With  me  but  few 
shrubs  or  trees  are  grown,  but  I  can  testify  that 
amongst  the  humbler  forms  of  garden  subjects 
there  are  many  which  are  worth  growing  for  the 
sake  of  their  beautiful  foliage  at  this  season 
alone.  It  would  be  an  interesting  sight  to  see  these 
changing  and  cheerful  plants  grown  either  on  the 
massing  or  bedding  out  principle,  using  such  as 
would  conveniently  come  in  as  regards  date, 
height,  and  colour.  It  would  only  be  giving  them 
equal  chances  with  flowers,  and  they  would  linger 
after  the  flowers  had  passed  away.  Suijposing  a 
line  or  round  bed  to  be  so  tried  ;  it  it  failed  with 
its  tints,  it  could  hardlj'  fail  in  the  case  of  such 
as  the  following  subjects  to  be  otherwise  interest- 
ing if  not  satisfactorj-.  I  only  speak  of  such  as  I 
see  now  in  my  small  garden ;  thej'  are  mostly 
fairly  coloured,  and  some  are  even  bright.  First 
and  tallest,  saj-  a  large  leaved  scarlet  Oak  ;  next, 
young  purple  or  black  Peach;  then  the  old  Cab- 
bage Rose,  with  its  jicrsistent  bronzed  purple 
leaves;  this  to  be  alternated  with  Sweetbriers  for 
the  sake  of  their  hips. 

Next  again,  a  little  lower  might  be  the  hardy 
Azaleas,  having  almost  scarlet  leaves,  or  the 
silver  Poplar  in  young  twiggy  specimens.  This 
seems  to  hold  its  foliage  longer  than  any  other  of 
the  five  Poplars  I  grow,  aud  the  leaves  are  wliite 
on  the  under  side  and  at  present  nearly  golden 
yellow  on  the  upper.  All  these  taller  things  might 
be  carpeted  with  the  dwarf  North  American 
Phloxes.  Five  or  six  species  or  varieties  show 
their  dissimilarities  in  nothing  more  than  in 
their  richly  varied  tints  at  the  present  time ;  their 
bristling  forms  and  co.sj-  habits,  together  with 
their  warm  colours,  render  them  pleasing  objects. 
It  is  well  that  some  of  the  North  American  tint 
plants  do  not  forsake  their  habit  in  this  climate  : 
moreover,  gales  and  frosts  do  not  seem  to  affect 
these. 

Next  to  the  young  Poplars  or  Azaleas  might 
come  Gaultheria  procumbens,  a  deep  dull  crimson ; 
Euphorbia  Cyparissius,10in.high,feathery,crimson, 
yellow,  and  Apple-green  ;  then  Euphorbia  Esula ; 
so  very  handsome  is  tliis  British  species  just  now, 
it  is  worth  growing  for  its  tints  alone  ;  its  Box-like 
leaves  are  yellow,  shading  to  vermilion  at  the  tips. 
In  frontof  this  could comeamixedrowof  Saxifrages, 


as  S.  crassifolia,  chocolate ;  S.  purpurascens,  glorious 
bright  scarlet ;  S.  Slegasea  rubra,  ruby.  Many  of 
the  S.Geum  section  are  now  fine,  and  would  come 
in.  Galax  aphylla,  always  rich,  would  be  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  in  this  row  of  dwarf  plants.  The 
Epimediums,  too,  would  be  useful  to  relieve  the 
heavy-looking  Saxifrages  of  the  Megasea  section, 
and  the  forepart,  which  might  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, could  be  filled  in  with  the  hosts  of  Alche- 
millas,  Alpine  Potentillas  (not  to  exceed  6  in.  in 
height),  Heucheras,  TiarelLas,  Saxifrages,  Sedums, 
and  Sempervivums.  Pliysalis  Alkekengi,  though 
it  grows  tall,  might  be  introduced  anywhere  in 
such  a  collection.  At  the  present  time  it  has  no 
leaves,  but  the  bare  stalks  hold  suspended  in  a 
quaint  manner  its  Chinese  lantern-like  calyx, 
which  is  a  fine  orange-yellow. 

As  all  these  a  few  days  ago  were  in  fine  colour 
at  one  time,  I  venture  to  say  that  such  a  con- 
glomerate bed  would  at  least  be  pleasing  at  a 
corresponding  date,  and,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, there  is  not  a  subject  in  the  lot  which  I 
have  named  that  could  not  be  grown  in  good 
light  loam,  tlie  Gaultheria  being  perhaps  the  least 
accommodating.  JoHS  \\'oOD. 

KirlisUdl. 


LABELS  FOR  PLANTS. 
The  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  judges  in  the  late  competition 
of  plant  labels,  are  prepared  to  renew  the  offer  of 
a  Society's  silver  medal,  together  with  a  prize  of 
i'.5,  which  has  been  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  for  the  best 
label  for  plants.  The  object  of  the  offer  is  to  obtain 
a  label  which  may  be  cheap  and  durable,  and  may 
show  legibly  whatever  is  written  or  printed  thereon  ; 
the  label  must  be  suitable  for  plants  in  open 
borders.  Specimen  labels,  bearing  a  nimiber  or 
motto,  and  accompanied  bj'  a  sealed  envelope  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  sender,  must  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  society  not  later  than  the  1st 
May,  1882. 

Concerning  the  competition  in  July  last,  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  labels 
sent  in  are  deserving  of  the  Society "s  medal,  but 
they  have  pleasure  in  expressing  their  opinion  that 
the  following  possess  many  points  of  merit,  and 
they  therefore  direct  the  attention  of  persons  in- 
terested in  the  subject  to  them  : — 

E.  J.  Alment,  194,  Ramford  Road,  Stratford.— 
Zinc  labels,  with  galvanised  iron  wire  stems. 

J.  Pinches,  27, Oxenden  Street,  S.W. — Zinc  labels, 
with  stems  of  zinc,  iron,  and  oxidised  iron. 

I'homas  Johnston,  Saw  Mills,  Renfrew,  Scotland. 
— Labels  of  teak  wood. 

J.  Wolstenholme  &  Son,  Grimes  Street,  Mill  Hill, 
Ancoats,  Manchester. — Holly-wood  and  Box-wood 
labels. 

Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  St.  John's,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 
— Wood  labels,  with  iron  wire  supports.  These  are 
painted  white  and  a  coat  of  black  paint  added, 
which,  when  wet  is  removed  where  the  letters  are 
required,  in  order  to  show  the  white  ground 
beneath. 

J .  Wood,WoodvilIe,  The  Spring,  Kirkstall,Yorks. 
— Zinc  labels,  with  galvanised  iron  wire  supports. 
Walter  J.  Todd,  32,  AngellRoad,  Brixton,  S.W. 
— Wood  labels,  with  wire  supports. 

C.  Yeats,  Mortlate. — Zinc  labels  of  various  pat- 
terns ;  ink  for  writing  on  same. 

S.  Mount,  Harbledon,  Canterbury. — Painted  iron 
labels. 

J.  C.  Turner,  Salisbury  Road,  Blandford. — Zinc 
labels. 

J.  Dowdney,  1,  Montpellier  Villas,  West  Street, 
Croydon. — Wood  labels,  with  wire  supports. 
Rev.  WoUey  Dod. — Iron  and  wood  labels. 
There  is  also  an  iron  label  sent  in  bj'  the  Rev. 
H.  N.  EUacombe,  for  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
mittee, though  not  in  competition,  which  is  well 
deserving  of  notice,  since  it   has  been  in  use  for 
more  than  sixty  years  in  Mr.  EUacombe's  garden, 
and  is  still  in  perfectly  sound  and  good  condition. 
The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  the 
guidance  of  future  competitors  : — 

Wood  is  probably  the  cheapest  and  best  material 
for  cheap  labels.  It  is  at  present  liable  to  the  ob- 
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jections  th.it  the  part  in  tho  ground  rots,  and  the 
'writing  on  tlie  label  becomes  illegible.  If  by  some 
|)roc.ess,  such  as  perfect  kyanising  or  treatment 
with  paraffin,  these  objections  could  be  removed, 
.an  excellent  cheap  label  would  be  the  result.  Such 
labels,  however,  would  have  to  be  tested  in  actual 
use  against  unprepared  labels  before  any  awanl 
upon  them  could  be  made.  Slate  labels,  made  tliick 
enough  not  to  break,  might  be  useful.  Cheap  thick 
glass  labels  might  be  useful  for  the  same  purpose, 
if  proper  means  of  writing  upon  them  were  pro- 
vided. 

rOPULAR  ERRORS  IN  HORTICULTURE.* 
Colours  and  watering. — In  nearly  all 
matters  of  life,  before  accepting  someone's  say 
,«o,  it  is  wisdom  first  to  use  our  own  judgement 
and  common  sense  ;  and  this  is  particul.irly  true 
in  many  of  the  operations  of  horticulture,  for  in 
no  profession  is  there  greater  need  for  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  and,  in  the  neglect  of  the  use  of 
these,  the  most  absurd  errors  and  delusions  are 
held  even  by  many  practically  engag-ed  in  the 
business.  The  breeder  of  fancy  fowls  or  pigeons 
could  not  be  told  that  the  plumage  of  either 
would  ever  assume  the  scarlet  of  the  flamingo, 
though  he  would  likely  be  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  his  next  door  neighbour,  who  is  a  flower 
fancier,  may  yet  have  a  blue  Rose  or  ablue  Dahlia, 
phenomena  just  as  unlikely  as  that  his  dorkings 
or  his  brahmas  would  have  a  plumage  of  scar- 
let. For,  so  far,  we  find  that  there  is  no  sucli 
thing  in  Nature  as  plants  having  scarlet,  yel- 
low, and  blue  flowers,  in  varieties,  of  the  same 
species ;  perliaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in 
the  Hyacinth,  but  in  it,  although  we  have 
yellow  and  blue,  we  have  no  true  scarlet. 
Another  very  popular  error  is  the  belief  that 
something  mysterious  is  done,  by  the  profes- 
sional horticulturist,  to  produce  new  or  fine 
varieties  of  fruits  or  flowers.  There  is  no  mystery 
or  skill  about  it,  other  than  to  select  the  best  or 
fittest  and  place  them  together ;  this  done,  man's 
worli  is  done — Nature  does  the  rest.  It  is  laid 
•down  almost  as  an  axiom  by  amateur  horticul- 
turists that  the  water  with  which  plants  are 
watered  should  be  soft  or  rain  water,  and  of 
the  temperature  of  the  room  or  greenhouse 
wherein  the  plants  are.  Commercial  florists,  who 
grow  hundreds  of  thousands  of  plants,  cannot  do 
this,  and  yet,  as  a  rule,  their  plants  are  in  the  very 
best  possible  health,  far  better  than  that  of  the 
amateur  who  goes  to  this  unnecessary  trouble, 
for  the  reason  that  the  real  conditions  of  success 
— the  proper  temperature  and  moisture — can  be 
given  in  the  greenhouse,  but  not  in  an  ordinary 
sitting-room . 

Plants  in  rooms. — The  flower-loving'ama- 
teur  is  also  trammelled  by  another  dogma,  this 
time  bearing  the  authority  of  quasi-science,  for 
a  great  man,  the  family  doctor,  armed  with  a 
smattering  of  chemical  lore,  glibly  describes  that 
plants  at  night  give  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
is  poisonous  to  animal  life,  and  consequently,  if 
plants  are  kept  in  sleeping-rooms,  sickness  and 
even  death  may  follow.  No  theory  can  be  more 
destitute  of  truth  ;  that  plants  give  out  carbonic 
acid  gas  at  night  may  be,  but  that  it  is  in  quan- 
tity enough  to  endanger  human  life  is  utter  non- 
sense ;  if  it  were  so,  we  would  have  no  insects 
attacking  plants,  for  their  low  organisation 
would  make  them  the  first  victims  to  a  gas 
poisonous  as  carbonic  acid.  Besides,  most  gar- 
deners, who  have  had  the  charge  of  greenhouse 
plants,  know  that  on  cold  nights  the  most  com- 
fortable quarter  is  the  greenhouse,  and  yet  1 
tliink  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  business 
a  healthier  class  of  men  than  professional  gar- 
deners. I  have  pleasure  in  believing  that  my  de- 

*  Eead  liy  Mr.  Peter  Ileiiderson  before  tho  New  York 
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nunciation  of  this  absurdity,  begun  over  twenty 
years  ago,  has  had  sometliing  to  do  with  check- 
ing its  spread  ;  but  thousands  yet  of  plants,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rural  districts,  are  consigned  to 
the  coal  cellar,  at  the  dictum  of  some  wiseacre, 
who  is  happy  to  be  thought  thus  learned  in  the 
chemistry  of  plants. 

Market  gardens. — Another  wide  spread- 
ing delusion,  of  a  very  different  kind,  pervades 
a  large  class  of  men  who  have  a  taste  for  horti- 
cultural matters,  but  who  have  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business.  They  have  land  lay- 
ing idle,  adjacent  to  a  town  or  city  ;  they  see 
growers  of  fruit,  flowers,  or  vegetables  along- 
side of  them — rough,  unlettered  fellows,  per- 
haps— but  making  the  business  a  success;  why 
should  tbey,  with  their  lands,  not  do  likewise  ? 
They  hire  a  manager,  and  plunge  into  the  busi- 
ness of  market  gardener  or  florist,  and  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty  lose  all  they  invest. 
Nothing  else  need  be  expected.  What  chance 
would  a  blacksmith  have  if  he  hired  a  dry  goods 
or  a  grocery  clerk  to  work  either  of  these  busi- 
nesses, if  he  were  ignorant  himself  of  the  grocery 
or  dry  goods  trade.  There  is  no  more  true  adage 
applied  to  horticulture  as  a  business  than 
that: 

He  who  by  the  plough  would  thiive, 
Himself  must  eitlier  lioUl  or  drive  ; 

for  he  who  attempts  any  branch  of  it  dependent 
upon  the  knowledge  of  others  without  taking  a 
hold  himself  to  attain  that  knowledge,  is  almost 
certain  to  come  to  grief. 

Fertilisers. — A  class  of  scientific  men  at 
the  present  time  are  greitly  exercising  the  minds 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  professional  farmers 
and  gardeners,  as  well  as  amateurs,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fertilisers.  These  gentlemen  have  dis- 
covered that  certain  lands  of  plants  have  their 
structure  composed  of  different  elements,  and 
their  aim  is  to  put  in  the  soil  the  elements  that 
are  found  in  the  several  families  of  plants.  Some 
dealers  advertise  not  less  than  thirty  different 
kinds,  which  they  claim  are  specially  adapted  for 
so  many  kinds  of  plants.  Thus,  the  Orange 
grower  of  Florida  is  told  that  a  special  manure 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Orange  Fertiliser,"  manu- 
factured in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and,  if 
he  has  faith  in  the  claim,  is  induced  to  freight 
a  material,  which  is  no  better,  if  as  good,  for 
the  purpose  wanted  as  what  may  be  bought  at 
less  cost  at  his  door.  So,  too,  the  Tobacco  grower 
of  Kentucky,  the  Potato  grower  of  New  York, 
or  the  Wheat  growers  of  far-off  Minnesota 
or  California  are  told,  by  so-called  science,  that 
there  are  fertilisers  specially  adapted  for  these 
crops.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute  that  the 
special  fertilisers,  claimed  for  special  crops,  do 
not  answer  for  these  crops  ;  but  tliat  these  spe- 
cialties are  a  necessity  is  the  point  questioned. 
There  are  a  few  practical  agriculturists  but  be- 
lieve that,  if  all  the  thirty  specialties  were  mixed 
together  and  applied  to  the  special  crops,  the  re- 
sult would  be  equally  as  good  as  if  the  hair- 
splitting distinction  of  a  separate  fertiliser  for 
each  crop  was  used.  Some  chemists  tell  us  that 
phosphorus  enters  largely  into  the  human  brain, 
and  that  a  fish  diet  is  necessary  for  the  best  de- 
velopment of  brains.  Broad  results  is  the  best 
test  of  the  dogmas  of  so-called  science;  and  it 
scarcely  can  be  shown  that  fish-eating  nations 
or  communities  are  specially  noted  for  extraor- 
dinary brain  development. 

Carnivorous  plants.  —  Charles  D.arwin 
has  said,  and  he  finds  many  believers,  that  cer- 
tain plants,  such  as  the  Drosera  or  Sundew  and 
our  own  Carolina  Fly-trap  (Dionrea  muscipula), 
are  fed  by  the  insects  that  their  wonderful  struc- 
ture enables  them  to  catch.  In  conjunction  with 
a  friend,  a  few  years  ago,  I  made  most  exten- 
sive and  careful  experiments  in  our  greenhouses, 


covering  a  period  of  si.x  months,  with  several 
hundred  plants  of  the  Carolina  Fly-trap,  and  the 
result  showed  that  in  two  lots,  treated  exactly  in 
the  same  manner,  that  those  fed  with  insects  in 
no  way  differed  from  those  that  were  not  fed, 
which  satisfied  us  tliat,  if  the  plants  digested  the 
insects  placed  in  the  leaf  trap,  the  food  was  in 
no  way  beneficial.  While  these  experiments  were 
going  on,  they  were  watched  with  great  inte- 
rest by  hundreds,  and  nearly  all  were  convinced 
that  the  belief  that  any  pl.ants  feed  on  insects  is 
a  delusion,  although  Mr.  Darwin  has  written  a 
booli  of  400  pages  in  the  attempt  to  prove  it  a 
fact. 

Graft  hybrids. — For  hundreds  of  years  the 
art  of  grafting  and  budding  has  been  practised, 
the  object  being  to  perpetuate  varieties  that 
could  not  well  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  layers; 
and  it  had  been  almost  universally  believed,  un- 
til a  few  years  ago,  by  nurserymen  and  gardeners, 
that  the  stock  iu  no  manner  affected  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  variety  budded  or  grafted  upon 
it  except  to  make  it  stronger  or  weaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  stock  budded  or  grafted 
upon.  But  when  Mr.  Darwin,  in  18GS,  issued  his 
famous  work  of  "  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,"  he  started  the  theory  of  what 
is  called  "  graft  hybrids,"  and  gave  a  number  of 
instances  where  seemingly  there  was  amalgama- 
tion of  the  stock  and  graft.  The  most  important 
case  instanced  is  where  a  Mr.  Adam  inserted  a 
bud  of  Cytissus  purpureus  into  the  Cytissus 
Laburnum,  and  the  result  was  that  the  bud, 
when  it  developed,  had  yellow  and  purple 
racemes  on  different  shoots ;  on  others  the 
purple  and  yellow  were  intermingled  on  the 
same  raceme,  and  seemingly  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both  varieties.  Anothercase  is  instanced 
of  the  Bizzaria  Orange,  which  originated  2o0 
years  ago  in  France,  on  which  Oranges  and 
Citrons  are  found  on  the  same  tree,  distinct,  and 
in  some  fruits  blended.  Again,  he  cites  various 
instances  where  the  bud  or  graft  of  a  variegated 
plant  has  the  effect  of  causing  variegation  in  the 
green-leaved  stock.  Nearly  every  gardener  is 
familiar  with  this  ;  if  he  takes  a  green-leaved 
white-flowered  Abutilon  and  graft  the  Abutilon 
Thompsoni  on  it,  with  its  variegated  leaves  and 
orange  flowers,  the  variegation  wUl  affect  the 
leaves  of  the  white  variety,  but  no  other  change 
occurs,  the  flowers  hold  their  same  shape  and 
colour,  and  in  no  respect  are  they  changed.  A 
variegated  single  white-flowered  Oleander, 
grafted  on  a  plain-leaved  red  variety,  will,  as  in 
the  Abutilon,  blotch  the  leaves,  but  will  in  no 
way  change  the  colouror  condition  of  the  double 
red  flower.  So,  in  the  case  af  Buist's  variegated 
red  Althaea,  when  grafted  on  a  double  white  ;  it 
in  no  way  affects  the  colour  or  doubleness  of 
the  flower,  but  it  again  blotches  the  leaves  white 
with  the  disease — variegation.  I  consider  it  was 
most  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  ad- 
vanced the  peculiarity  of  variegated  leaves  as 
bearing  on  his  theory  of  "  graft  hybrids,"  for 
almost  in  every  instance  where  a  variegated 
variety  is  grafted  on  a  plain  green-leaved  stock, 
it  taints  the  healthy  plant  with  variegation, 
though  it  changes  it  in  no  other  respect  ;  just  as 
a  small-pox  victim  may  be  marked  with  that 
disease,  but  in  no  other  way  changed. 

Bud  variation. — Negative  evidence  is  not 
usually  good  evidence,  but  when  we  know  that 
countless  millions  of  fruit  and  flowers  have,  in 
the  past  100  years,  been  budded  and  grafted 
without  the  individuality  of  the  variety  being 
in  any  way  aff'ected  by  the  stock,  and  that  only 
a  few  instances,  such  as  the  Cytissus  purpureus 
and  the  Bizzaria  Orange,  can  be  cited  as  excep- 
tions, is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that  these  almost 
solitary  cases  are  due  to  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls 
"bud  variation  .f""  a  condition  by  no  means 
uncommon  iu  scores  of  families  of  plants  which 
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are  never  budded  or  grafted.  Nearly  all  of  us 
see  every  season  scarlet  and  scarlet  and  wliite 
striped  Carnations  on  the  .same  plant.  Dalilias 
are  found  crimson,  crimson  and  white,  and 
sometimes  almost  pure  white  on  the  same  plant. 
J^ast  spring  we  had  plants  of  the  double  scarlet 
Hibiscus  with  scarlet,  orange,  and  scarlet  and 
orange — three  distinct  kinds  of  flowers  on  the 
same  plant ;  and  that  wonderful  freak  of  Nature, 
the  striped  Tea  Kose,  American  Banner,  was  a 
'■  sport"  from  a  plant  of  Bon  Silene,  and  has  no 
resemblance  to  it,  either  in  flower  or  foliage. 
Scores  of  other  instances  could  be  cited  if  time 
would  permit,  but  enough  has  been  shown,  1 
think,  at  least  to  throw  doubt  on  the  theory 
that  the  stock  affects  the  individuality  of  the 
graft.  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  millions 
upon  millions  of  Bartlett  Pears  and  Baldwin 
Apples  have  been  grafted  upon  millions  of 
.  .stocks;  and  yet  to-day  they  are  as  true  to  their 
individuality  as  the  Concord  Grape  or  Wilson's 
Strawberry  that  are  perpetuated  by  cuttings  or 
runners,  and  none  of  them  are  in  any  way 
changed  from  when  they  first  appeared,  unless 
by  the  temporary  accidents  of  .soil  or  climate.  I 
believe  that  the  smallest  or  the  greatest  of  the 
works  of  creation  has  a  separate  and  distinct  in- 
dividuality, and  that  they  cannot  be  blended 
except  by  generation,  and  that  the  product  of 
generation,  whether  in  tlie  lowest  microscopic 
germ  or  in  the  highest  type  man,  has  an  indi- 
viduality distinct  and  separate  that  it  cannot 
attach  to  another. 


BY    THE    ElVIKRA  SHORE. 

There  are  many  beautiful  things  by  it,  natives 
of  the  land  and  also  exotics  which  And  there  a 
little  of  the  warmth  and  sun  of  their  hotter 
lands.  The  best  things,  perhaps,  there  are  the 
plants  of  our  old  herb  gardens,  all  cf  which  are 
wild,  or  nearly  all,  while  the  Myrtle  is  in  the 
small  woods  by  the  .sea.  Lavender  and  Rose- 
mary jvery where  on  the  brown  sunny  hills, 
which,  arid  as  they  look,  are  seamed  with 
alpine  flowers  and  rock  plants  on  the  top  and 
the  sides.  Lower  down  in  level  places  near  the 
sea,  the  famous  groves  of  Cdivcs,  Lemon 
orchards,  and,  wherever  there  is  a  garden  well 
planted,  such  a  display  of  tender  greenhouse 
shrubs  and  like  plants  in  the  open  air  as  one 
seldom  sees — I'alm  and  Gum  trees,  Wigandia, 
Acacia,  Trumpet  flower,  and  what  we  call  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants,  all  fresh  in  the  open 
air,  while  the  pretty  little  Ice  plants  swarm  on 
the  walls  with  their  stars  of  liquid  colour,  and 
the  Cape  Pelargcniums  make  neat  low  bushes 
hardy  on  the  banks  and  covered  with  nianv 
flowers  early  in  the  year.  Among  such  a  varied 
crowd  our  well-known  old  friend  the  American 
Aloe  is  at  home ;  we  .show  it  on  a  bluff  where 
its  effect  is  singularly  good,  and  where,  no 
doubt,  it  gets  warmth  and  dryness.  It  is  curious 
bow  one  or  two  degrees  of  heat  may  make  a 
great  difference  to  a  plant:  we  believe  that 
this  great  Agave,  which  we  are  obliged  to  pro- 
tect in  greenhouses,  remains  untouched  in  the 
Channel  Islands  and  in  the  extreme  south  of 
England.  About  London  we  are  obliged  to  take 
care  of  it  ;  perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  which  it 
would  look  bolder  and  more  effective  than  that 
in  which  our  engraving  shows,  prepared  from  a 
photograph,  for  which  we  are  indel)ted  to  Canon 
Hole  or  some  other  good  friend  who  has 
wintered  in  the  region. 


Electric  horticulture.— Having  seen  seve- 
ral accounts  lately  respecting  the  electric  light 
and  the  great  expense  of  maintaining  a  sufficient 
motive  power  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  I 
venture  to  a*k,  could  not  the  ordinary  smokejack, 
as  used  in  kitchen  chimneys  for  conking  purposes, 
be  brought  into  tlie  service  and  used  as  a  motive 


llitt' 


.VuK'iiiaii  .Mucs  lij'  llic  Kivicra  sliore. 


power  for  .supi>lyin,'  horticultural  buildings  with 
the  electric  light .'  The  smokejack  rnuM,  I  think, 
he  easily  fixed  in  the  botlioiise  chimnev,  where 
there  would  generally  be  plenty  of  siuoke  to  keep 


the  wheel  in  motion,  and  the  one  fire 'woulrT 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  driving  the  wheel 
and  maintaining  the  necessary  temperature  in  the 
houses. — C.  J.  H.,  Inrergordon.  [It  requires  a  six- 
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horse-power  steam  engine  to  work  three  dynamos  ; 
two  of  these  burn  a  lamp  each,  and  the  third  we 
use  as  an  exciter  to  the  magnets  of  the  two.  A 
smnkejack  is  a  machine  of  very  limited  power  ; 
it  does  its  work  with  little  speed,  but  in  driving 
dynamo  machines  great  speed  is  required.  The 
largo  ones  %\  e  use  make  680  revolutions  per 
minute:  smaller  ones  go  up  to  llOO.  We  greatly 
reduce  the  expense  of  steam  power  by  using  the 
e>cape  steam  for  heating  the  houses.  As  a  mouse 
to  a  dray  horse  would  be  a  smokejack  to  a  one- 
liorse-power  steam  engine. — 1'.  Buchaxan,  S/irr- 
twcrf.]  

THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

OUT-DOOR  GRAPES. 
That  good  Grapes  may  be  grown  out-of-doors  in 
good  situations  in  an  average  of  seasons  is,  I 
think,  certain,  but  it  is  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule,  to-see  a  well-cared-for  Vine  on  a  cottage 
wall.  Too  often  they  look  as  if  the  house  was  to  be 
let.  This  ought  not  to  be,  seeing  how  useful  the 
crop  is  when  the  Vines  are  taken  care  of  and  well 
treated.  Unlike  other  fruit-hearing  trees,  the  Vine 
is  sure  to  produce  a  crop  every  year,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  well  enough  for 
wine  making,  if  not  for  eating.  The  Vine  is,  more- 
over, so  accommodating,  that  it  may  be  kept  in 
almost  as  small  a  space  as  one  likes,  and  yet  be 
fruitful,  as  by  cutting  out  the  old  wood,  laying  in 
young,  and  getting  it  well  ripened,  it  will  be  sure 
to  bear  plenty  of  fruit.  It  may  be  planted  at  the 
foot  of  a  low  wall  and  trained  horizontally,  or  at 
the  foot  of  walls  on  which  tliere  is  not  room 
enough  to  train  any  other  kind  of  tree,  and  trained 
upright,  with  one,  two,  or  three  shoots,  such  as 
behind  chimney  stacks,&c., and  with  every  prospect 
of  success. 

Most  people  will,  I  think,  admit  that  the  main 
cause  of  Vines  getting  into  disrepute  is  the  bad 
management  to  which  they  are  subjected — such  as 
overcrowding  the  ripe  wood,  and  not  thinning  the 
summer  shoots,  or  tying  them  in  to  admit  light 
and  air,  allowing  all  the  bunches  that  show  to 
remain,  instead  of  thinning  them  out  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  Vine,  which  is  another  evil ; 
the  bunches  themselves  should  be  thinned,  which 
would  allow  the  berries  left  to  expand  better, 
instead  of  injuring  each  other  by  overcrowding. 
The  statement  is  often  made,  "  I  should  look  to 
my  Vine,  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  it."  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  seeing  that  pruning  a  Vine  is  even 
easier  than  pruning  a  Rose,  Apple,  or  Gooseberry  tree. 
I'am  not  quite  sure  that  gardeners  are  not  partly 
blamable  for  the  neglect  into  which  cottagers'  Vines 
l^ave  fallen  in  many  parishes;  they  should  have 
taught  them  how  to  do  better.  There  are  but  few 
villages  far  distant  from  someone  who  keeps  agood 
gardener,  and  if  one  in  a  village  were  shown  how 
to  treat  his  Vine  the  example  would  soon  spre;.d. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well 
to  offer  prizes  at  autumn  shows  for  out-door 
Grapes.  This  would  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  this 
industrj'. 

I  well  reirember  some  ten  or  fourteen  years  ago 
prizes  being  olfered  at  South  Kensington  for  out- 
door Grapes  ;  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
I  think  that  in  the  year  1869  Black  Hamburghs 
from  Hedsor,  near  Jlaidenhead,  secured  the  first 
prize  in  the  class  of  black  kinds,  and  the  position 
was  not  one  of  the  best  where  the  Vine  grew  from 
which  they  were  cut.  It  is  to  be  regretted  these 
prizes  were  not  continued.  J.  C.  F. 


MR.  BUSHBY-S  GRAPES. 

In  The  Garden  (p.  431)  "  W."  states  with  per- 
fect truth  that  Mr.  Busliby's  vinery  at  Dalkeith 
has  for  many  years  produced  excellent  Muscat 
Grapes;  but  in  connection  therewith  he  makes 
statements  which  need  some  correction.  Mr. 
Bushby's  Vines,  he  says,  were  planted  and  grown 
in  the  natural  soil  of  the  garden  without  any 
special  preparation ;  and  again  Mr.  Bushby  was  the 
sole  cultivator — at  least  no  extraneous  aid  is 
referred  to.  The  inferences  many  are  sure  to  draw 
from  such  statements  are  that  prepared  borders  for 


Vines  are  a  waste  of  means,  and  that  badly-grown 
Muscats  in  common  soil  indicate  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  cultivator.  The  real  facts  of  the 
case  are  not,  however,  fully  rejjresented.  The  date 
"W."  mentions  was  before  my  day  .at  Dalkeith, 
but  I  remember  spending  several  days  with  others 
in  mixing  loam  and  artificial  manure  to  apply  to 
the  roots  of  Mr.  Bmhby's  Vines — facts  which 
made  me  look  and  think,  and  think  and  look  again, 
at  "  W.'s  "  statements.  The  way  in  whicli  we  added 
to  Mr.  Busliby's  border  was  the  same  as  I  saw 
practised  very  extensively  at  tlie  Tweed  Vineyard, 
under  Mr.  Thomson.  Every  person  there  and  about 
Dalkeith  knew  that  Mr.  Bushby's  Vinery  was 
planted  about  26  years  or  so  ago  in  the  natural 
soil  of  the  garden,  but  the  Vines  made  little  pro- 
gress in  this,  and  when  Jlr.  Thomson  took  charge 
of  the  gardens  at  Dalkeith,  he  raised  the  roots  of 
Mr.  Bushby's  Vines  and  put  a  large  quantity  of 
good  loam,  bones,  and  other  manure  under  them, 
when  the  Vinos  made  good  progress  and  produced 
excellent  crops.  Moreover,  to  state  that  they  were 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Bushby  is,  well,  a  mistake,  as 
Jlr.  Thomson  or  one  of  his  men  always  pruned 
them,  the  young  men  in  Dalkeith  Gardens 
thinned  the  Grapes,  and  one  of  the  men  from  the 
same  garden  attended  to  the  tire,  as  a  rule.  I  will 
not  dispute  that  Mr.  Bushby  has  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  how  Grapes  should  be  grown,  and 
may  give  air,  and  damp  the  floor  of  tlie  vinery, 
and  attend  to  similar  small  matters ;  but  at  the 
time  I  speak  of.  and  for  years  before  that,  Mr. 
Thomson  or  some  of  his  men  did  all  the  important 
work:  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Dunn  gives  iMr.  Bushby 
the  same  aid  as  Mr.  Thomson  did.  I  may  state 
that  there  was  also  an  addition  put  to  the  length 
of  the  vinery,  and  Mr.  Thomson  had  all  the 
natural  soil  excavated,  and  made  the  border  up 
with  the  best  loam  and  other  necessary  materials 
that  could  be  got,  and  with  liis  own  hands  planted 
the  Vines.  Cambrian. 


Standard  Gooseberries.— In  reference  to 
the  note  of  Mr.  P.  Neill  Fraser  (p.  471)  about 
what  stock  should  be  used  for  standard  Goose- 
berries to  give  clear  stems  of,  say,  R  ft.  or  4  ft., 
allow  me  to  state  that  in  gardens  about  Vienna 
Gooseberries  are  grafted  on  stems  of  Eibes  aureum 
and  R.  nigrum  for  the  purpose  of  forming  stan- 
dards. It  is  done  during  spring  in  a  cool,  closed 
house,  Gooseberry  grafts  being  rather  adverse  to 
the  heat  of  the  general  propagating  house.— Louis 
Kropatscii,  La.renlnmj. 

Keeping  Nuts.  —  If  "  Hortulanus  "  will 
simply  bottle  them— Walnuts  shelled,  but  Nuts 
put  into  the  bottles  in  their  husks,  corking 
tightly,  and  sealing  with  wax  or  rosin— he  will 
find  when  opened  for  use  that  they  only  require 
wiping  to  be  as  good  as  when  first  put  in.  I  have 
eaten  Nuts  so  kept  in  the  following  June  or  July 
perfectly  good.  In  a  dry  cellar  I  have  been  told 
that  thus  treated  they  will  keep  sound  for  two 
years. — S.  I. 

General  Todleben  Pear.— This  is  a  hand- 
some Pear,  but  with  us  the  flavour  is  only  second 
rate.  We  have  a  young  tree  of  it  trained  on  a 
west  wall,  which  gave  us  some  grand  fruit,  but  to 
my  great  disappointment  at  the  end  of  October,  on 
examining  them,  I  found  them  all  gone  at  tlie 
core  while  the  outside  looked  quite  green,  and  I 
was  not  able  to  keep  one  of  them  after  November 
T).  It  is  said  by  some  to  keep  till  December  and 
January.  The  rotting  is  most  detrimental  to  it,  if 
it  is  its  usual  character.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
how  itbehaves  with  others  who  have  grown  it ;  in 
what  situation  it  does  best,  and  if  ever  first  rate  in 
flavour. — J.  C,  Farnhorovgh. 

Sectional  trellises  for  Peach  trees.- 
Some  seem  to  be  successful  with  fruit  trees  trained 
after  this  method.  When  calling  at  Sanderhurst 
Lodge,  Wokingham,  in  the  end  of  October,  I  ob- 
served some  fine  healthy  trees,  with  well  ripened 
wood,  on  sectional  trellises,  and  in  the  fruit  room 
I  was  shown  some  fruit  of  the  Sal  way  Peach,  large 
and  finely  coloured.  I  asked  Mr.  Townshend,  the 
gardener,  to  weigh  one,  which  he  did,  and  it 
turned  the  scales  at  U  oz,    This  was  an  average 


fruit  from  a  tree  on  the  sectional  trellises.  I  was 
told  that  the  crop  last  season  was  in  all  ways  ex- 
cellent. Although  this  Peach  is  not  of  the  best 
flavour,  still  such  fruit  as  that  just  alluded  to  is 
invaluable  for  making  up  a  dish  at  this  season. — 
J.  C,  Farithi)roiif]h. 

Fruit  of  the  Japan  Quince.— I  shall  be 
much  obliged  it  some  one  of  your  correspondents 
will  tell  me  if  the  fruit  oJE  Pyrus  japonica  is 
edible ;  and  if  so,  if  he  could  give  me  some  recipe 
for  turning  it  into  preserve,  or  anything  else. 
There  is  a  wonderful  crop  of  it  this  year,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  to  waste  it  if  it  is  good  for  anything. 
— Enquirer. 

Material  for  plunging  Vines.- At  this 
place — being  in  much  the  same  condition  as  Mr. 
Muir(p.  471)  with  regard  to  procuring  tanners' 
bark — some  years  ago  now  we  gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  now  use  leaves  almost  wdiolly,  tlie  exception 
being  when  the  leaves  are  veiy  wet,  and  therefore 
not  likely  to  heat  satisfactorily  of  them.selves  ; 
then  a  small  quantity  of  long  stable  litter  is 
intermixed  with  them,  and  as  plunging  material 
we  use  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  a  truck-load  of 
which  we  got  for  2.")S.,  and  nothing  can  answer 
better  or  look  neater.— \V.  WiLDSMiTir,  Hccl- 
ficld. 

Ribston  Pippin  Apple. — Those  who  re- 
commend tlic  extensive  planting  of  this  Apple 
appear  to  forget  that,  if  one  of  the  finest,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  capricious  kinds  as  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion in  cultivation.  In  genial  Kent  it  appears  to 
thrive,  but  here  and  in  many  places  it  is  a  disap- 
pointing variety.  In  spite  of  all  the  care  that  can 
be  bestowed  ujion  it,  it  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
fall  a  victim  to  canker.  Looking  through  a  plan- 
tation of  fruit  trees  the  other  day,  one  of  the 
finest  I  ever  saw,  the  owner  pointed  out  two  Eib- 
stons,  both  badly  affected,  they  being  the  only 
trees  in  the  whole  orchard  that  liad  gone  wrong. 
— J.  C,  Surreij. 

Select  Cherries. — I  am  thinking  of  cutting 
down  an  old  Cherry  tree,  and  wish  to  plant 
another  in  its  place.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will 
tell  me  of  a  Cherry  that  will  succeed  planted  as  a 
standard  ;  also  will  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
Pear  do  as  a  standard  here  ?— T.  B.,  Claplinm.  [If 
you  desire  a  kitchen  Cherry,  the  most  prolific  and 
hardiest  is  the  Morello,  and  it  does  well  as  a 
standard  in  the  market  gardens  near  London,  and 
would  doubtless  succeed  in  your  neighbouihood 
The  best  dessert  Cherry  for  growing  as  a  standard 
is  the  May  Duke.  The^Pear  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
fruits  freely  as  a  standard,  but  is  always  gritly 
at  the  core  when  so  grown.  A  better  variety  for 
your  district  would  be  the  Swan's  Egg,  a  hardy  and 
sure  bearer. — W.  W.] 

Bird-pecked  Pears.— In  gathering  our  fruit 
a  few  years  ago  we  used  to  be  greatly  annoyed  at 
findingthegreaterportionof  the  Pears  pecked  near 
the  stalk,  the  hole  being  generally  about  the  size 
that  would  hold  a  grain  of  white  Mustard  seed. 
No  matter  whether  the  fruit  hung  upon  a  standard 
or  upon  trees  against  walls,  the  holes  were  sure 
to  be  there.  All  sorts  seemed  to  be  served  alike, 
and  all  so  wounded  went  rotten  before  they  were 
fully  ripe,  particularly  the  more  tender  and  better 
varieties.  In  gathering  our  Pears  this  season  we 
have  not  found  a  single  fruit  pecked,  and  I  think 
that  I  may  safely  state  tliat  we  have  not  seen  a 
bluecap  or  tomt^it  about  the  garden— doubtless 
the  depredators.  The  late  severe  winter  must 
have  killed  them.— J.  JI.  C. 

Blussard  Blanc  Grape. —  "  Tuberose  " 
(p.  379)  gives  such  a  glowing  description  of  this 
Grape  that  it  quite  makes  one  long  to  possess  it, 
especially  as  there  is  no  white  Grape  in  this 
country  of  the  same  type  which  can  be  described 
in  similar  terms.  Just  such  a  Grape  is  much  wanted, 
a  worthy  companion  for  Gros  Colmar;  in  fact,  I 
crossed  Gros  Colmar  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
last  season  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  wdiite 
seedling  from  it  possessing  the  good  constitution 
and  large  berries  of  the  former.  I  trust  "Tuberose" 
willput  usin  thewayof  obtaining  Blussard  Blanc. 
I  may  add  that  we  must  have  it  free  from  Phyl- 
loxera, as  I  believe  that  pest  wUere  it  existed  in 
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Grjat  Uritaia  is  cnnipietcly  extnrminated  — 
drowned,  I  expect,  by  tbe  past  wet  i-eason. — Wii. 
ALr.AN-,  (Itinlnii  I'lirli. 

New  Strawberries. — Tlie  JluUctin  d'Ar- 
hiiriciiltiin:  figures  five  new  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries raised  by  Mr.  G.  Goeschke,  of  Ccitlien,  in 
Germany.  Alexandre  dc  Hiunbold  .somewliat  re- 
.senibles  tlieold  Cockscomb;  it  :'s  descril)ed as  com- 
ing very  large ;  colour,  dark  shining  red,  witli  a 
di'licious  perfume;  habit,  vigorous,  \c:y  hardy, 
and  proliferous  ;  a  mid  season  kind  gooti  for  des- 
sert Comet  lias  extra  large  fruit,  juicy,  melting, 
deliciously  aromatic;  habit,  dwarf,  but  hardy,  a 
proliferous,  but  late  variety.  I!oi  des  Zoulous,  or 
rather  Zulu  Kiinig,  somewhat  resembles  Sir  C. 
Napier  in  shape,  Init  it  differs  from  that  well 
known  kind  in  the  fruit  becoming  almost  black 
when  ripe.  It  is  said  to  be  a  first  class  variety, 
liorussia  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
once  much  grown  Imperatrice  Eugenie  ;  is  a  mid- 
season  kind,  fine  in  flavour,  very  vigorous,  and 
prolific.  Superintendent  Oberdiek  is  in  the  way  of 
Sir  Harry,  deep  red  when  ripe,  juicy,  sugary,  and 
with  an  agreealile  odour  ;  a  mi(l-season  kind,  and 
saiil  to  be  wonderfully  prolific. — J.  CoiiXHiLL. 

Raspberries.— Is  it  ailvii-  tageous  to  cut  down  newly. 
|il;inte<i  Clues,  so  as  to  give  a  better  chance  to  next  year's 
growth  ?  The  reason  J  ask  is  because  I  liave  too  oftcu  fo'intl 
that  the  year  after  iilau^ing  a  portion  does  not  throw  up 
youiiy  .suckers,  and  conscciueutly  dies.  — S.  K. 

Judging  fiuit— What  is  the  principal  point  to  be 
considered  in  this  matter?  Is  it  only  outwavil  appearance  ? 
or  is  the  qua'ity  taken  into  consideration  ?— AV.  LITTLP:. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

WOODS    AXD    PLANTATIONS. 

GEO.  BEEEY,  LOSGLEAT. 
ISDEPENDEN'T  of  the  nsual  busy  routine  work  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  terrific  hurricane  tliat 
swept  throu.gh  every  quarter  of  Britain,  on  the 
11th  ult.,  and  dealt  such  dire  destruction  in  many 
of  our  fairest  woodlands  and  parks,  has  caused  a 
lamentable  and  nnexpected  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  On  many  estates  the  breakage  was  so  con- 
siderable that  months  must  pass  before  a  clearance 
is  made  of  all  the  windfalls,  and  tlie  woods  and  lands, 
rides  and  hedges  are  put  into  good  order  again. 
Fortunately,  at  Longleat  we  escaped  with  less 
damage  than  many  of  our  neighbours  ;  indeed,  the 
number  of  windfall  trees  is  but  few  compared  with 
what  were  Ijlown  down  on  the  memorable  gale  on 
October  14,1877,just  fouryears  ago.andby  a  strange 
coincidence  on  exactly  the  same  day  of  the  month 
as  that  onwhichtherecent  hurricane  occurrcd.Then 
upwards  of  £iM  of  timber  was  uprooted,  whereas 
the  value  of  the  timber  blown  down  hist  month 
v.ill  not  amount  to  £100.  Doubtless  the  dry  and 
firm  condition  of  the  land  about  here  at  the  time 
the  hurricane  vi.sited  us  s.aved  many  noble  trees 
from  destruction.  Had  the  ground  been  saturated 
with  rain,  I  believe  as  disa.strous  results  to  orna- 
mental timber  would  have  happened  as  in  1877. 

Park  and  other  trees.— The  worst  casual- 
ties that  befel  our  park  timber  was  a  huge  Lime 
tree,  which  stood  in  an  open  part  of  the  park.  It 
had  a  short  thick  butt  and  an  immense  spreading 
head,  and  the  rjuantity  of  .soil  which  turned  up 
adhering  to  its  wide-spreading  roots  was  amazing. 
Another  fine  tree  in  the  park  was  snapped  through 
tlie  butt  at  about  u  ft.  above  the  ground  ;  this 
was  a  long,  clean  grown,  beautiful  Abele  I'oplar, 
girthing  about  12  ft.  in  circumference  at  the 
broken  part.  In  the  flower  garden  two  fine  old 
Elms  that  formed  part  of  a  noble  clump  suc- 
cumbed, leaving  a  gap  or  inroad  for  future  roiij,!] 
winds,  and  quite  spoiling  the  effect  of  the  clum'p, 
as  other  trees  in  and  near  this  bold  group  were 
sadly  disfigured  by  tlie  falling  ones.  The  greatest 
number  of  wimlfails  was  in  the  hedgerows  on  farm 
lands,  and  mostly  occurreil  to  Elms.  Jlinor  losses 
and  breakages  of  course  happened  to  all  kinds  of 
trees,  and  no  end  of  broken  heads  and  arms  are 
ruet  with  at  almost  every  turn  in  roads, lanes,  and 
rides.  Conifers  and  other  evergreens  may  be  said 
to  have  stood  tlie  fury  of  the  gale  without  anv 


serious  disasters,  and  llie  young  jilantalions,  too, 
are  little  the  worse  for  the  passing  temjiest.  I 
think  Ijongleat  may  well  be  congratulated  on  es- 
caping so  Ii,glitly,  considering  the  .sad  havoc  .said 
to  have  been  committed  on  woodlands  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

Forest  tree  planting.— Every  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  present  mild  open  weather 
to  push  forward  all  planting  operations  that  are 
contemplated  this  season.  The  clisturbin.?  or  re- 
moving of  plants  while  withering  east  winds  pre- 
vail, or  during  frosty  weather,  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised when  plants  are  lifted  to  guard  against 
their  tender  roots  being  exposed  to  the  air  longer 
than  is  unavoidable.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  planters.  ^Vhen  conveyed  to  the 
planting  ground  they  should  be  securely  heeled  in 
in  trenches,  covering  their  roots  with  plenty  of 
soil,  and  it  is  also  well  to  secure  their  tops  from 
the  attacks  of  hares  and  rabbits,  in  case  of  frost 
or  fnow  setting  in.  Any  light  littery  material, 
such  as  Bracken  or  rough  Grass,  spread  thinly  over 
all  will  suffice  to  secure  them  from  barm,  but  where 
the  plantinT  is  on  an  extensive  scale  the  simplest 
and  easiest  plan  is  to  fix  wire  netting  temporarily 
round  the  plants  when  heeled  in.  One  night's 
neglectinthis  matter  may  occasion  the  lossof  many 
plants.  It  is  surprising  what  efl:'ect  a  keen  frost  bason 
theappetites  of  hares  andrabbits, and  more  particu- 
larly if  they  find  out  any  fresh  plants  to  attack  ; 
tliese  they  will  devour  in  preference  to  all  ether 
vegetation.  Pit  planting  is  the  best  method  for 
insuring  success  with  transplanted  trees  of  a  few 
years'  growth,  and  the  holes  are  all  the  better  for 
being  opened  some  time  before  they  are  likely  to 
be  required.  The  soil  thus  exposed  gets  mellowed 
and  tempered  by  the  weather.  As  to  tbe  par- 
ticular kind  of  plants  to  be  used  for  profit  and 
ornament,  so  much  depends  on  soil,  situation,  and 
exposure,  and  even  local  circumstances,  that  only 
a  general  notion  can  be  given  of  the  most  suitable 
trees  to  recommend  for  planting.  Larch  is  still 
unsurpassed  as  the  most  profitable  Conifer  for 
hill-side  planting,  but  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  in 
low-ly'ng  bottoms  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  a 
success.  Pinus  Laricio  takes  well,  and  grows  away 
at  a  rapid  pace  in  thin,  poor,  exposed  land.  For 
such  positions  it  is  the  best  that  I  can  recommend. 
In  slieltered  valleys  and  bottom  land  Abies 
Douglasi  is  well  suited  ;  it  grows  wonderfully  fast 
in  moist,  open  soils,  but  likes  shelter  from  cutting 
and  prevailing  winds.  Amongst  hard  woods.  Ash 
and  English  Elm  are  best  for  heavy,  deep  soils  on 
flattish  lands.  The  former  should  be  planted  ex- 
tensively wherever  it  is  likely  to  succeed,  as  it  is 
in  greater  request  than  any  other  kind  of  home- 
grown timber,  and  realises  a  high  price  as  com- 
pared with  other  timber.  On  the  tc>|is  of  hills  or 
on  poor  sandy  slopes  tlie  Beech  should  be  intro- 
duced freely.  Wych  Elm  and  Sycamore  are  also 
trees  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  when  planting 
exposed  and  jioor  sites.  Oak,  Lime,  and  Sweet 
Chestnut  are  best  adapted  for  deep,  heavy,  rich 
soils,  but  arc  not  likely  to  be  so  profitable  a  crop 
as  A  ill  or  Elm  under  similar  conditions.  In  moist 
situations  near  rivers  or  other  water-courses,  the 
Abele  and  black  Italian  Poplar  and  the  Hunting- 
don and  Bedford  Willows  succeed  best,  and  grow 
rapidly  into  profitable  timber.  Alder  is  in  demand 
in  some  localities  for  charcoal.  Where  there  is  a 
local  demand  for  this  wood  it  might  be  profitably 
grown  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  in  jiiarsliv  land. 


FLOWEPS    AXD    PL.iXTS    IN    THE    HOUSE. 
O.  J.,  SURREY. 

A  u.SEffL  thing  is  often  close  at  hand  and  may 
l>e  overlooked  from  its  very  familiarity.  The 
Globe  Artichoke  is  a  plant  of  the  highest  order  in 
decoration,  but  because  its  flower-buds  are  very 
good  to  eat  we  generally  b.anish  it  to  the  kitcdicn 
.g.ardcn  and  keep  it  there.  If  we  could  only  for- 
give its  usefulness  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty,  we 
should  find  it  one  of  the  best  plants  for  conser- 
vatory and  house  decoration.  .\  group  of  five  or 
six  in  a  cool  hall  or  well-lighted  corridor,  sur- 
roundinga  few  pots  of  palest  pinkChrysanthemum, 
is  a  decoration  that  can  hardly  be  improved  upon, 


The  same  eombinalion  is  good  for  table  glasses. 

1,  large  table  bouquet  — C'hry.santlicniums,  palest 
pink  and  white,  cut  18  in.  long,  with  leaves  of 
Globe  Artichokes,  in  a  large  trumpet-shaped  glass; 

2,  twenty-five  spikes  of  Mignonette  (Mile.s's  Hy- 
brid Spiral)  from  the  greenhousein  blueandwhite 
delft ;  ii,  Jasminum  grandiflorum.  from  the  green- 
house, with  sprays  of  .lapan  Privet  :  1,  nine  or 
ten  double  Daturas  (Brugmansia)  in  a  large 
boldly-fluted  bowl  of  white  It.alian  ware,  with 
leaves  of  Saxifraga  crassifolia.  The  Daturas  are 
sunk  in  the  water  to  half  the  length  of  the  trum- 
pet, otherwise  the)'  do  not  last.  The  leaves  of  the 
Saxifrage  are  mostly  those  that  grew  facing  the 
south  and  have  turned  red.  This  is  a  noble  flower 
decoration,  about  2  ft.  across.  Where  the  Saxi- 
frage abounds,  as  it  does  in  many  old  shrubberies, 
it  is  worth  while  to  cut  out  whole  crown? ;  the 
great  leaves  group  better  together  in  their  natural 
way  of  growth,  and  will  last  through  several  shifts 
of  Datura  flowers,  of  course  changing  the  water 
and  cutting  the  ends.  Pot  plants  :  Bouvardia  jas- 
minifiora,  Dieffenbachia  Bausei,l'andanus  Veitchi. 
In  surfacing  pots  of  the  latter  with  fresh  Moss  it 
is  well  to  keep  it  just  awa^-  from  the  plant  ;  damp 
Moss  against  the  collar  makes  it  rot  right  ofi. 


FLORAL     DECOP.ITION'S. 

J.  IIUDSOX,  GUSNEESBURT  HOUSE. 
The  weather  being  extremely  mild  of  late,  Jas- 
minum nudiflorum  has  opened  freelj'.  Sprays  of 
this  handsome  winter-flowering  climber  associate 
well  with  the  dark  bronzy  foliage  of  Berberis 
Aquifolium.  A  few  stray  blooms  of  Chinese  Roses 
which  continue  to  open,  are  very  useful  at  this 
end  of  the  season.  Chrj-santhemums  of  all  colours 
and  sizes  can  now  be  had  in  abundance,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  largely  employed  in 
floral  arrangements  for  the  next  few  weeks.  After 
they  are  cut  they  absorb  a  quantity  of  water,  a 
circumstance  to  which  attention  should  be  paid. 
The  %'ases  should  be  emptied  and  refilled  at  least 
twice  a  week.  When  this  is  done  the  stems  should 
have  a  trifle  cut  off  them,  and  then  re-arranged. 
Some  of  the  very  finest  flowers  look  well  placed 
singly  in  specimen  glasses,  and  the  Poinpones 
make  good  coat  flowers  with  the  addition  of  a 
leaf  or  two  of  scented  or  Oak-leaf  Geranium.  Oc- 
casional stray  blooms  from  Tea-scented  Roses  in 
pots,  Niphetos,  (>r  Madame  Falcot  in  particular, 
make  beautiful  button-hole  flowers,  more  attrac- 
tive, if  po.ssible,  at  this  season  of  the  year  than 
at  any  other.  Of  Bouvardias,  two  of  the  best  and 
most  durable  for  this  work  are  Vreelandi  (white) 
and  Hogarth  or  elegans  (scarlet).  About  three 
flowers  of  Calanthe  vestita  rosea  carefully  wired 
will  make  a  handsome  button-hole;  so  will  one 
small  spray  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniieflora,  with  its 
own  foliage,  a  small  spike  of  white  Roman  Hya- 
cinth being  added  thereto.  Blossoms  of  Gardenia 
intermedia  likewise  make  choice  coat  flowers, 
using  its  own  foliage  now  instead  of  Fern  fronds. 
For  the  drawing-room  an  effective  arrangement 
ma)-  be  maile  just  now  withtlie  following  subjects. 
Let  us  suppose  the  stand  to  be  filled  has  one  tall 
cornucopia,  with  three  smaller  ones  as  branches 
near  the  base.  For  the  topmost  glass  use  spikes 
of  Salvia  splendens  and  white  Roman  Hyacinth, 
with  a  fringe  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  and  two  or 
three  rather  long  growths  of  Jlyrsiphyllum  aspara- 
goidcs  trailing  below.  In  the  lower  glasses  place 
bunches  of  Violets  or  choice  bits  of  Orchids,  add- 
ing a  few  Fern  fronds.  Among  plants  that  may 
be  advantageously  used  just  now  in  the  house  the 
following  will  be  found  serviceable,  viz. :  Pan- 
danus  Veitchi,  small  well-coloured  plants  of 
Crotons  and  Dracienas  for  the  dinner  table,  and 
Ficus  elastica,  Curculigo  rccurvata,  and  Dracaena 
rubra  for  the  drawing-room  or  entrance  hall.  All 
these  plants  will  stand  well  where  gas  is  burned, 
taking  ordinary  ]uccaution  to  change  Ihem  every 
few  days, 

FRUIT. 

W.  COLEMAN,  EASTSUI!  CASTLE. 

Vines. — Where  new  Grapes  take  precedence 
of  old  ones  the  first  lior.se  may  be  closed  at  once, 
b;it  fire  heat,  unless  the  weather  becomes  much 
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colder,  need  not  he  applied  for  more  than  two  or 
three  hours  every  mornings,  as  the  fermenting 
material  wUl  be  almost  svitUcient  to  start  the  buds, 
particularly  where  the  Vines  arc  old  and  have  been 
forced  for  a  number  of  years.  Young  Vines  which 
have  not  been  furced  early  will  require  a  higher 
temperature,  combined  with  frequent  syringing 
witli  warm  water,  and  the  bending  of  the  rods  to 
a  horizontal  position  to  insure  an  even  brealc,  but 
when  tlic  buds  are  once  fairly  on  the  move,  the 
low  temperature  applicable  to  old  Vines  will  be  the 
safest  if  not  tlie  only  way  to  success.  Houses  from 
which  all  tlie  fruit  has  been  cut  may  be  left 
open  night  ar.d  day,  as  exposure  to  all  weathers, 
including  a  few  degrees  of  frost, does  the  Vinesno 
harm,whilo  their  rest,  if  Vines  do  rest,  is  as  effectual 
as  it  can  be.  Follow  up  pruning  as  tlie  leaves  fall, 
always  bearing  in  mind  tliat  a  long  rest  after 
pruning  is  in  favour  of  strong  compact  shows. 
Keniove  all  inert  surface  soil  quite  down  to  the 
roots,  and  replace  it  with  fresh  turf  and  bones  im- 
mediately after  the  houses  are  cleansed.  If  inside 
borders  have  been  allowed  to  get  very  dry  they 
should  be  well  watered  before  the  top-dressing  is 
applied,  and  old  Vines  from  which  hea\y  crops 
have  been  taken  may  have  a  little  good  rotten 
manure  added  to  the  compost,  but  young  ones  will 
be  best  without  it  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  begin- 
ning to  swell. 

Late  houses. — Tlie  montli  of  November,  par- 
ticularly when  the  weather  is  mild  and  damp,  as 
it  has  been  this  .--eason,  is  the  worst  in  the  whole 
year  for  ripe  Grapes  in  general,  and  thin-skinned 
kinds  like  the  Hamburgh  in  particular.  Fortu- 
nately the  foliage  is  now  ripe,  and  in  many  cases 
cleared  away,  and  with  its  removal  the  worst 
cause  of  damping  has  disappeared.  In  very  late 
houses  the  main  leaves  may  not  be  ripe  enough  to 
part  from  the  Vines,  but  where  this  is  the  case  a 
great  deal  of  light  and  air  may  be  let  in  by  cut- 
ting away  all  laterals  and  shortening  the  fruit 
bearing  slioots  to  within  two  or  tiu'ee  joints  be- 
yond the  bunch.  A  little  fire  heat  Avill  be  required 
for  keeping  out  damp,  but  great  judgment  will 
be  needed  in  its  application,  as  sudden  changes 
are  injurious  to  ripe  Grapes  either  while  hanging 
on  the  Vines  or  after  they  are  removed  to  the 
Grape  room. 

Pot  Vines. — Where  these  were  shut  up  early 
in  the  niontli,  and  the  rods  have  been  suspended 
over  fermenting  material,  the  buds  will  soon  show 
signs  of  vitality.  Wlien  this  stage  has  been  reached 
the  day  temperature  may  be  increased  a  few  de- 
grees wich  advantage,  but  nothing  will  be  gained 
by  hard  forcing  at  this  dead  season,  or  by  increas- 
ing the  night  heat  unless  the  weather  is  unusually 
mild.  Attend  regularly  to  the  fermenting  material 
placed  about  the  pots,  and  make  timely  additions 
from  the  reserve  ground  as  soon  as  tlie  bottom 
heat  shows  signs  of  declining.  Oak  leaves  and 
short  stable  manure  well  worked  and  fermented 
make  an  excellent  plunging  medium,  as  the  ma- 
nure gives  off  ammonia  and  atmospheric  moisture 
highly  favouralile  to  the  swelling  ami  breaking  of 
the  buds.  Very  little  ventilation  will  be  necessary 
for  some  time,  but  when  air  is  admitted  the  top 
lights  only  should  be  opened. 

Cherries  and  Plums.— The  trees  in  this 
house  will  now-  be  leafless  and  tit  for  the  little 
pruning  which  judicious  summer  pinching  may 
have  left  necessary.  Wiien  this  has  been  done 
the  annual  cleansing  of  the  trees  must  be  taken 
in  hand,  and  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care,  as 
the  growtli  of  these  fruits  under  glass  with  insects 
as  opponents  is  a  simple  impossibility.  The  most 
troublesome  of  these  are  black  fly  and  brown 
scale,  but  neither  of  them  can  long  exist  where 
strong  soap  water  is  used  before  the  winter  dress- 
ing, and  the  appearance  of  the  first  enemy  in  the 
spring  is  the  signal  for  warfare.  Another  impor- 
tant matter  is  the  llioroupli  cleansing  of  llic  walls, 
paint,  and  trellis,  tlie  lirst  witli  a  wasli  of  (juicl-c- 
lime  and  sulphur,  and  the  hitter  with  good  oil 
paint  made  up  witli  turpentine.  Tliese  matters 
disposed  of,  remove  all  old  surface  dressing,  re- 
place it  witli  good  virgin  loam,  bone  dust,  or  rotten 
manure,  water  if  very  dry,  and  the  house  will  be 
ready  for  staffing.    Ventilate  freely,  with  nets 


drawn  over  the  openings  if  bird-i  are  numerous, 
and  avoid  the  introduction  of  plants  which  may 
establish  a  new  colony  of  insects. 

Figs. — The  lirst  batch  of  pot  trees  intended  for 
starting  at  the  end  of  the  month  will  now  require 
attention.  Assuming  that  the  house  has  been 
properly  cleansed,  let  each  tree  be  carefully 
washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  com- 
pound, thin  out  weak  shoots,  and  tie  in  neatly  to 
new  stakes.  E.^aminc  the  pots,  and  if  the  balls 
are  \  ery  dry  gi\'e  them  repeated  waterings,  at 
short  intervals,  witli  tepid  water,  until  every  part 
of  the  soil  is  properly  moistened.  Place  the  trees 
on  brick  pedestals  or  inverted  pots,  in  a  mild  heat, 
from  fermenting  materials  thrown  loosely  into  the 
pit,  and  add  fresh  Oak  leaves  by  degrees,  until  a 
bottom  heat  of  70^  to  T'>°  can  be  secured  to  the 
roots  near  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.  Syringe  two 
or  tliree  times  a  day,  and  keep  a  mean  temperature 
of  60',  by  warming  the  pipes  every  morning,  wlien 
fire  heat  is  needed,  allowing  the  fermenting  ma- 
terial to  suffice  for  the  niglit,  until  the  terminal 
buds  begin  to  swell. 

Late  houses,  in  which  the  trees  arc  jilanted 
out,  will  require  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather, 
but  if  they  are  not  to  be  started  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  pruning  and  tying  may  be  allowed  to 
stand  over  for  bad  weatlier.  It  will,  however,  bo 
well  to  get  them  loosened  from  the  trellis  and 
well  washed,  as  insect  pests  in  a  dormant  state 
can  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  houses  require  lime 
washing  and  painting  inside,  this  should  now  be 
done  preliminary  to  painting  the  trees  with  the 
usual  winter  dressing,  wdiich  may  be  laid  on  pretty 
strong,  say  8  oz.  to  the  gallon.  Care  must  be 
observed  in  its  application  to  the  young  wood  now 
thickly  set  with  young  Figs,  otherwise  the  slightest 
scratch  from  a  hard  brush  will  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  fruit  when  ripe.  Trees  in  late  houses  or  wall 
cases  should  be  untied  and  allowed  to  fall  away 
from  the  glass  wdiere  they  can  be  protected  in  very 
severe  weatlier. 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 
J.  SIIEPrAED,  WOOLVEESTONE  FAUIC. 

The  mild  open  weather  which  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing has  been  exceedingly  favourable  for 
Chysanthemums,  which  at  one  time  appeared  as 
if  thej'  would  bloom  late,  but  their  blossoms  arc 
already  fast  expanding,  and  should  we  get  no 
frost  they  will  be  fine  and  all  the  more  welcome 
now  that  we  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  them. 
As  they  are  so  showy  and  useful,  e\eiy  precaution 
shoulil  be  talcen  to  preserve  them  to  as  late  a 
period  as  possible,  andif  tliey  liappen  to  be  against 
w-alls  or  fences  they  may  easily  be  jirotected  b}' 
the  aid  of  a  few  stakes  to  support  rods  tied  to 
them  on  Avhlch  to  run  mats  or  canvas  screens  by 
night,  or  to  lay  any  old  lights  that  can  be  spared, 
whicli  will  not  only  protect  the  flowers  from  frost, 
but  rain  as  well,  and  place  them  in  almost  as  good 
a  position  as  if  tiiey  were  in  a  house.  The  winter 
was  sucli  last  year  and  the  early  part  of  tliisthat 
it  carried  death  and  destruction  among  Roses, 
which  will  have  to  be  largely  bought  if  gaps  and 
vacancies  are  to  be  refilled,  and  as  the  demand 
will  in  any  case  be  great,  those  who  would  have 
strong  plants  should  not  delay  in  giving  growers 
their  onlers.  There  is  a  double  advantage  in 
this,  as  not  only  do  the  first  comers  get  the  best 
served,  but  by  planting  early,  wdiile  there  is  still 
some  warmth  in  the  ground,  fresh  roots  are  formed 
quickly,  and  the  Rases  become  re-established 
before  sharp  weather  sets  in. 

Soil  and  manure  for  Roses. — As  all  Roses 
are  fond  of  ilcep,  rich  soil,  the  beds  or  positions  in- 
tended for  them  should  be  trenched  or  double  dug, 
and  have  plenty  of  rotten  manure  worked  in  as  the 
digging  or  trencliing  proceeds.  In  cases  where  the 
land  is  very  stiff  and  lieavy  tlic  best  manure  to  use 
is  that  from  horses,  as  this  contains  much  vege- 
table matter,  and  is  a  great  lielp  in  preventing  the 
stiff  soil  from  binding  too  closely  and  shutting  out 
air,  wdiich  has  such  a  sweetening,  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  character  and  texture  of  all  soils.  For 
light  sandy  ground,  cow  manure  is  the  most  suit- 
able, on  account  of  being  cooler  in  its  nature,  and 


when  in  a  decomposed  state  highly  congenial  to  the 
roots  of  most  plants,  and  particularly  so  to 
tliose  of  the  Rose.  What  impro\es  light  land  more 
than  anything  else  for  growing  the  queen  of 
flower.^  is  clay  ;  not  the  sticky  stuff  one  so  often 
sees,  but  the  flaky  material  to  be  met  with  in 
Layers  in  pits  where  brick  earth  is  got,  which, 
when  exposed  to  the  almosiihcre,  crumbles  to 
pieces.  These  fine  nodules  mixed  up  and  buried 
retain  moisture  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
it  is  surprising  the  way  in  whicli  roots  thread 
their  cour.^c.alorg  and  through  them,  and  with 
what  avidity  tliey  find  them  out  and  feed  up- 
on them.  Knowing  this  to  be  the  case,  and  having 
witnessed  the  good  effect  of  such  clay  as  that 
mentioned  in  the  culture  of  Roses  in  light  land,  I 
strongly  recommend  its  use,  but  it  sliould.  be 
applied  in  moderate  quantity  and  kept  well  under 
the  surface.  In  the  planting  of  Koses  all  the 
preparation  they  require  when  received  is  just  to 
trim  tlic  ends  fit  any  roots  that  may  have  become 
jagged  iir  injured  in  the  process  of  taking  them 
up,  as  the  tops  are  best  left  intact  till  the  spring. 
As  soon  as  the  planting  is  finished  and  the  soil 
made  tolerably  firm  around  the  plants  by  tread- 
ing, the  next  thing  is  to  mulch  the  ground  over 
with  some  light,  half  rotten  manure,  which  is  a 
most  important  matter  to  attend  to,  as  it  insures 
the  safety  of  the  plants  against  frost  by  pro- 
tecting the  most  vital  parts,  viz.,  the  collars,  or, 
say,  the  junction  of  the  Rose  and  the  stock.  Not 
only  is  mulchingrequisitefor  freshly  planted  Roses, 
but  it  is  just  as  essential  for  those  established, 
and  if  Teas  are  to  be  saved  from  injury  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  additional  protection 
must  be  afforded.  The  best  way  to  treat 
standards  of  these  is  to  bind  haj--bands  round 
about  tlic  part  where  they  were  budded  and  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  branches,  which,  with  a  mulch- 
ing over  the  roots,  will  carry  them  safely  through 
any  ordinary  winter.  Teas  in  beds  may  be  easily 
sheltered  by  working  in  among  them  some  fresh, 
dry  leaves  or  Bracken,  wdiich  may  be  kept  securely 
in  their  place  ly  sticking  some  Gorsc  or  other 
evergreen  twigs  thickly  lietwccn  the  plants,  and 
the  twigs  will  also  be  a  great  help  in  warding  off 
the  sharp,  cutting  winds.  To  have  Tea  Roses  in 
perfection  and  get  flowers  from  them  both  late  and 
early,  there  is  no  situation  equal  to  a  warm, 
sunny  border,  under  a  wall  or  fence,  or  other 
similarly  sheltered  position,  but  they  should  be 
far  enough  from  trees  to  escape  being  robbed  by 
their  roots.  To  prolong  the  season  of  such  sterling 
useful  sorts  as  Marechal  Niel,  Celine  Forestier, 
Climbing  Dcvoniensis  and  Gloire  de  Uijon,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  plant  on  different  aspects  wdiere  they 
all  have  plenty  of  room  to  ramble,  as  it  is  only 
the  long,  free  shoots  that  afford  the  fine  flowers. 
To  train  those  and  other  climbers  on  walls, strained 
wire  is  best,  as  by  its  use  there  is  no  occasion  to 
nnil  and  spoil  or  deface  the  bricks. 


I'KOPAGATING. 
Heaths. — The  species  so  largely  grown  for 
winter  fiosvering,  such  as  Erica  gracilis,  caffra, 
hyemalis,  and  melanthera,  are  propagated  from 
cuttings  taken  during  the  summer  months,  when 
the  young  side  shoots  are  of  sufficient  length.  For 
this  purpose  the  cutting  pots  require  very  careful 
preparation,  and  abo\-e  all  good  drainage  must  lie 
secured.  If  but  small  quantities  of  cuttings  are 
needed  thcj-  are  best  put  under  a  bell-g!as?,  in 
wdiich  case  the  size  of  the  pot  used  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  glass,  but  where  large  num- 
bers are  needeil,  and  they  are  put  in  a  light 
separately,  or  a  case  or  tw-o  in  the  propagating 
house  is  given  up  to  them,  then  (i-in.  jiots  will  be 
founil  best.  They  must  be  perfectly  clean  ;  invert 
a  small  one  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  on 
tills  place  rough  crocks,  then  some  smaller,  and 
finally  fill  up  to  within  1  in.  of  the  top  with  crocks 
broken  very  line.  This  done,  fill  up  to  the  level  of 
flie  rim  with  peat  and  sand  in  the  proportion  of 
two-thirds  of  peat  to  one  of  sand,  and  let 
the  whole  be  jiressed  down  very  firmly.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  sift  the  soil 
through  a  5-in.  meshed  wire  sieve.  Whether 
the    pot   be    surfaced    with    a    layer    of    sa.nd 
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or  not  depends  iipon  individual  opinion  ;  some 
hold  strongly  to  that  method,  and  others  again 
are  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more 
dillicult  to  ascertain  the  state  of  t!ie  soil  as  re- 
gards moisture  when  there  is  a  thin  layer  of 
sand  above  it  than  without  it.  For  cuttings,  the 
young  side  shoots  so  freely  produced  are  taken, 
and  it  is  better  to  simply  strip  them  from  the 
branch  if  by  so  doing  they  are  not  left  longerthan 
from  1  in.  to  li  in.,  but  if  of  greater  lengtli  they 
must  then  be  cut,  as  only  the  top  part  is  used.  The 
leaves  must  be  carefully  removed  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  cutting.  In  some  kinds  this  may  be 
done  by  taking  a  firm,  but  gentle  hold  of  the  up- 
per part  with  one  haml,  and  with  the  other  strip- 
ping ott  the  leaves  one  by  one,  commencing  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  leaves  become  readily  detached 
without  bringing  away  with  them  a  strip  of  the 
l)ark,  this  process  may  be  continued;  but  if  the 
bark  is  injure  1  in  any  way  by  it,  then  a  sharp- 
jiointed  pair  of  scissors  must  be  used,  the  leaves 
being  cut  off  as  near  the  stem  as  possible.  For  the 
insertion  of  such  small  cuttings  an  ivory  dibble 
is  far  more  suitable  tlian  one  of  wood,  as  it  may 
be  brought,  to  a  much  finer  point,  and  owmg  to  its 
smoothness  it  enters  the  soil  more  readily.  The 
pots  should  be  lightly  watered  about  an  hour  be- 
fore they  are  required,  and  when  such  is  the  case, 
if  bell-glasses  are  used  press  them  down  in  their 
places  sufficient  to  leave  the  mark  of  the  glass  as 
a  guide  for  the  insertion  of  the  cuttings. 

When  putting  them  in  commence  aljout  i  in. 
within  the  mark  and  continue  that  all  the  way 
round;  then  the  centre  may  be  filled  up.  Each 
cutting  must  stand  free  from  its  neighbour,  over- 
crowding being  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  them. 
The  cuttings  must  be  inserted  firmlv,  and  on  this 
subject  a  word  or  two  may  be  said,  as  tlie  way  in 
which  this  is  often  done  is  the  following :  The 
hole  is  made  and  the  cutting  put  in  ;  then  the 
dibble  is  held  in  a  slanting  position  when  firming 
it,  thereby  securing  tiie  upper  part,  but  leaving 
the  base  loose  ;  wdiereas  after  the  cutting  is  put  in 
the  dibble  should  be  held  as  upright  as  at  fir.st, 
with  the  point  about  ^  in.  from  the  cutting;  then 
with  one  downward  tin-ust  it  will  be  fixed  se- 
curely in  its  place.  If  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  close 
case  without  bell-glasses,  then  the  outside  row  of 
cuttings  may  be  put  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pot. 
After  being  finished,  give  a  good  watering  to  set- 
tle to  soil  in  its  place,  and  leave  the  glasses  off 
for  a  little  time  to  dry  the  foliage.  Then,  placed 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  and  well 
shaded,  they  will  commence  to  root  in  about  a 
couple  of  numtlis,  and  just  then  a  little  ailditional 
heat  will  lie  of  advantage  to  them.  Attention 
must  be  paid  during  the  whole  of  the  time  to 
wiping  the  glasses  every  morning,  and  if  the 
leaves  are  wet  with  condensed  moisture,  leave  the 
gla.sses  off  for  a  little  while,  and  every  particle  of 
decaying  matter  must  be  removed,  as  it  quickly 
spreads.  Wlien  rooted,  air  must  be  given  by  de- 
grees until  tlioroughly  exposed, but  before  potting 
them  off  it  is  good  practice  to  go  over  them  and 
just  pinch  off  the  top  of  each,  thereby  securing 
short  sturdy  plants.  Where  this  is  done  they  must 
not  be  potted  off  until  growth  recommences. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum.— This  plant,  so 
welcome  in  winter  on  account  of  its  bright  blue 
flowers,  is  very  easily  struck  from  cuttings,  which 
if  taken  early  in  summer  and  grown  on  freely 
make  good  blooming  specimens  in  winter. — T. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

T.    B.MSES,   .SO  UT  Tin  ATE. 

Winter  flowering  Begonias. — There  are 
many  species  and  varieties  of  llcgonia  that  can, by 
suitable  treatment,  be  had  in  flower  more  or  less 
thrmigh  the  winter.  Jlost  of  the  tuberons-rooted 
kinds  will  go  on  blooming  for  a  considerable 
time  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  growing  state,  as 
they  continue  to  form  flowers  so  long  as  the 
shoots  extend.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  moderate  warmth,  such  as  that  of 
an  intermediate  house,  placing  them  in  the 
lightest  position  which  the  house  affords,  and  if 


the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots  giving  them  liquid 
manure  every  other  time  water  is  required. 

Bouvardias   and    Bpiphyllums.  —  .\s 

plants  of  IJouvardias  that  have  been  llowering 
through  the  autumn  begin  to  fall  off,  others 
should  be  placed  in  heat  to  continue  the  supply. 
To  obtain  from  these  the  full  complement  of  tlowers 
which  tliey  are  capable  of  yielding,  the  jilants  will 
now  require  warmer  treatment  tlian  sulliced  earlier 
in  the  season,  for  although  the  natural  free  flower- 
ing habit  of  liouvardiasissuchthat  they  will  bloom 
to  some  extent  under  cool  treatment,  yet,  wher'! 
so  managed,  after  the  solar  heat  is  low  the 
flowers  are  poor,  and  there  is  little  progress  made 
with  the  successional  bloom  which  should  follow 
that  first  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots.  Where  a  good  stock  of  Epiphyllums  of 
the  truncatuni  section  exists,  and  they  have  been 
so  treated  during  the  summer  as  to  induce  a  dis- 
position to  bloom  freely,  a  supply  of  their  bright 
looking  flowers  can  be  kept  up  through  a  good 
part  of  the  winter  by  introducing  a  few  at  a 
time  to  the  stove  or  forcing  pit.  The  flowers 
do  not  last  very  long  in  a  fresh,  presentable 
condition,  consequently  no  more  of  the  plants 
than  is  necessary  ought  to  be  brought  on  to  bloom 
at  a  time. 

Heliotropes. — Where  sweet-scented  flowers 
are  in  demand  for  cutting,  these  plants  should 
be  grown  in  considerable  quantities,  for  so  accom- 
modating are  they,  that  with  an  intermediate 
temperature  they  will  keep  onflowering  the  greater 
portion  of  the  winter ;  but  to  have  them  at  this 
season,  the  plants  should  be  specially  prepared. 
Small  examples  struck  from  cuttings  in  the 
spring  and  grown  on  in  fi-in.  or  S-in.  pots, 
and  well  hardened  up  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  tlirough  the  latter  part  of  summer,  will  bloom 
freely  now  with  a  temperature  of  55^  in  the  night. 
Old  plants  grown  in  large  pots  and  placed  out-of- 
doors  during  the  season  will  answer  equally  well 
and  furnish  flowers  in  such  quantities  as  will  well 
repay  for  the  room  they  occup\-,  but  in  all  cases 
they  should  have  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to 
give  them,  with  a  little  air  on  mild  days,  or  the 
flowers  when  cut  will  be  more  liable  to  flag  than 
many  things.  These  and  other  plants  that  bloom 
from  growth  that  is  made  during  the  winter  are 
very  different  from  those  that  make  growth  and  set 
their  flower-buds  in  summer;  with  the  latter  winter 
forcing  simply  causes  the  development  of  the 
bloom  already  formed  without  the  shoot  exten- 
sion that  goes  on  with  the  former  description  of 
plants,  and  whicli,  from  the  diminished  light  and 
air  which  are  present  in  winter,  are  necessarily 
softer  and  less  able  to  bear  the  hard  usage 
to  wdiich  cut  flowers  are  usually  more  or  less 
exposed. 

Azaleas. — Where  plants  of  such  varieties  of 
these  as  will  bear  forcing  early  have  been  pre- 
pared by  maturing  growth  and  setting  their  buds 
early  in  the  summer,  they  may  at  once  be  put  in 
heat — a  night  temperature  of  'j'>^  will  be  enough 
to  commence  with.  The  old  white  indica  alba, 
and  an  improved  variety  of  it  known  as  Fielder's 
white,  are  better  for  early  forcing  than  some  of 
the  newer  kinds  with  better  formed  flowers,  which 
latter  can  with  advantage  be  used  later  on.  The 
hardy  purple-flowered  A.  amcena  and  the  mollis 
varieties  are  excellent  forcers,  particularly  the 
latter,  which,  from  their  natural  disposition  to 
bloom  early,  come  into  flower  with  little  forcing. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  and  en- 
durance of  these  and  all  other  flowers  forced  to 
come  in  during  the  dead  of  winter,  consequent 
upon  the  treatment  they  are  subjected  to.  One  of 
the  principal  things  to  observe  is  not  to  keep  more 
moisture  in  the  atmo.sphere  than  is  neces.sary  to 
promote  a  healthy  development  of  the  bloom. 
Anything  approaching  the  moist  comlition  of  the 
air  that  would  be  requisite  in  spring  or  summer  is 
certain  to  rob  the  flowers  of  much  of  their  useful 
properties. 

General  stove  plants. — Maintain  a  driei 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  collec- 
tion generally  —  particularly  those  that  are 
deciduous     or    that    require    to    be    kept    dor- 


mant for  a  time — only  giving  as  much  water  as 
may  be  required  to  keep  each  species  from  suf- 
fering tlirough  an  over  dry  condition  of  the  soil. 
In  this  it  is  necessary  to  act  with  judgment,  lor 
though  some  evergreen  species  will  bear  iheir 
roots  whilst  at  rest  being  in  an  all  but  dry 
medium,  others,  for  instance  Lxoras,  would  be 
seriously  injured  if  their  roots  were  allowed  to  get 
so  dry  as  Gardenias  would  bear.  The  last  named 
plants  will,  if  in  suflicient  beat,  yet  yield  a  few 
flowers,  but  however  well  set  with  bloom  and 
matured  tile  growth  may  be,  the  blooms  open  very 
slowlv  during  the  short  sunless  days  of  winter. 
To  have  these  flowers  of  a  pure  white  colour  they 
should  alwajs  be  gathered  within  a  few  hours 
after  the}'  have  opened  ;  otherwise  they  .soon  begin 
to  turn  jellow. 

Perpetual  Carnations.  —  If  these  are 
grown  in  suflicient  quantity,  and  they  have  been 
treated  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  succession  of 
bloom,  there  will  be  many  of  the  old  plants  that 
flowered  in  the  spring,  or  seedlings  where  these 
are  grown,  that  will  be  furnisherl  with  flower- 
stems,  the  buds  of  which  are  well  adv.inced  in 
size  ;  if  these  are  placed  in  the  temperature  of  an 
intermediate  house  they  will  go  on  opening  slowly 
and  be  found  very  useful.  See  that  the  plants  be- 
fore being  put  in  warmth  are  quite  free  from 
aphides,  to  which  thej"  are  subject.  These  insects 
may  be  destroyed  by  dipping  into  Tobacco  water 
or  fumigating  with  Tobacco,  but  aphides  that  sub- 
si.-t  on  the  sap  of  such  hard-leaved  plants  as  Car- 
nations are  proportionately  more  difficult  to  kill 
than  when  they  live  on  more  succulent  foliage ; 
consequently  a  second  or  a  third  application  of 
whatever  is  used  may  be  necessary. 

Lapagerias. — These  are  amongst  the  best 
climbing  plants  that  can  be  used  for  the  roof  of  a 
conservatory  or  greenhouse,  not  growing  so 
vigorously  as  to  much  injure  whateverother  things 
are  grown  under  them :  but  to  have  them  continue 
in  a  strong,  healthy  state  they  should  be  plante<l 
out  where  the  roots  and  the  sucker-like  stems  tlic.v 
make  can  have  some  room  to  spread  ;  yet  it  is  not 
advi.sable  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  pots  until  the}' 
have  attained  a  moderate  size,  otherwise  from 
their  slow  growth  ami  the  moist  condition  the 
roots  require  keeping  in,  the  soil  gets  sour  before 
they  take  possession  of  it.  For  similar  reasons  it  is 
not  advisable  even  where  good-sized  examples  are 
to  be  planted  out  to  make  the  bed  over  large  to 
begin  with  ;  in  place  of  this  it  is  better  to  follow 
the  course  adopted  with  a  Vine  border  by  adding 
to  it  as  the  roots  extend.  The  best  time  I  have 
found  for  planting  out  or  in  any  way  disturbing 
the  roots  of  Lapagerias  is  about  the  present,  when 
in  most  cases  tlic  flowering  will  be  nearly  over,  for 
although  there  will  not  be  much  visible  signs  of 
growth  for  some  time  the  young  underground 
shoots  produccrl  from  buds  formed  below  the  sur- 
face will  soon  begin  to  run,  and  any  disturbance 
of  the  roots  that  is  to  take  place  ought  to  be  carried 
out  at  once.  A  thorough  cleaning  should  be  given 
to  all  Lapagerias  now  when  the  shoots  and  leaves 
are  in  a  hard,  mature  condition,  as  they  will  be 
better  able  to  bear  any  dressing  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apjily  with  a  view  to  free  them  from 
insects. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

li.  GILBERT,  BURGHLEY. 
We  are  busily  engaged  collecting  leaves  to  fill  the 
forcing  pits  with  Rhubarb.  I  find  clean  leaves 
alone  give  the  best  results,  both  as  regards  flavour 
and  quality.  No  variety  of  Rhubarb,  to  my  know- 
ledge, comes  up  to  Hawke"s  Champagne ;  this 
is  only  known  among  the  market  grrowers,  never 
having  been,  to  my  knowledge,  sent  out.  Sea  Kale 
will  not,  I  think,  be  sufliciently  ripened  for  lifting 
for  ten  days,  or  more,  liefore  its  leaves  die  off 
naturally,  it  is  of  little  use  trying  to  force  it. 
Witloof  we  find  useful,  but  this  we  force  in  the 
Mushroom  house.  Our  JIushroom  beds  arc  now  very 
productive  without  a  particle  of  fire  heat.  From 
spawn  supplied  by  two  good  houses,  totally  diffe- 
rent lluslirooms  appear— the  produce  of  one  being 
small  and  lean ;  wliile  that  of  the  other,  on  the 
same  bed  and  spawned  on  the  same  day,  is  firm, 
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and  of  A-ery  much  better  quality.  French  Eeans 
will  require  some  attention  in  the  way  of  keeping 
up  sucuessioual  sowings.  Keep  them  near  the 
glivss,  and  gather  the  pods  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready.  W'c  linish  this  day  (Nov.  5)  planting  our 
latest  break  of  Cabbage  and  west  border  of 
Lettuce — Blaolc-seeded  Brown  Cos.  The  weather 
is  so  dreadfully  wet,  that  very  little  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  digging  or  trenching. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


THE   POTATO  HARVEST. 

In  answer    to    Mr.    Inglis's    question    (p.    45S), 
"What  is  gained  by   leaving  the  tubers  in   the 
ground  for  a  montli  after  the  haulm  is  removed," 
I  have  to  say  that  I  did  not  state  any  time  during 
which   the   tubers  should  be  left  in  the  ground 
after  cutting  oil  the  haulm.  I  would  only  leave 
them  in  the  ground  till  time  could  be  found  to 
lift  them.  I  think,  however,  that  by  leaving  them 
in  the  ground  they  ripen  a  little,  and  consequently 
increase   in    market    value ;    if    lifted    immedi- 
ately after  cutting  off   the  haulm    the  skins   of 
many  sorts  would  be  found  to   be    insufficiently 
set,   and   would  rub  and  look   unsightly ;  while 
when  under  ground  for  a  time  the  skins  set,  and 
when  dug  the  tubers  have  a  better  appearance 
than  they  otiierwise  would  have  ;  but,  independent 
of  appearance,  roots  really  mature  after  tlie  tops 
have  been  removed.  Do  not  l\Iangold  Wurtzel  and 
Swedes  mature   after  being  pulled  and  stored  ? 
Do  not  our  fruits  such  as  Apples  and   Pears  ma- 
ture   after    they    are    gathered  ?    and    in   what 
medium  would  the  Potato  better  mature  than  in 
that   in  which  it   grows,   more    especially   after 
the    groimd    is    open    to    receive  the    beneficial 
influences  of  sun  and  air  ?  Time  also  at  that  season 
is  an  important   consideration,   especially  where 
large  breadths  have  to   be   dug.   Mr.    Inglis   says 
that  if  he  were  to  advocate  the  other  side  of  the 
question  he  would  say  that  it  would  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  while  the  haulm  was  green 
upon  the  crop  the  tubers  would  still  be  growing, 
and  that  I  surely  do  not  expect  this  to  take  place 
after  the  haulm  is  cut  off.  Certainly  I  do  not,  and 
Mr.  Inglis  would  be  quite  reasonable  in  e.xpecting 
the  tubers   to   grow   while  the   haulm  remained 
green;  but  it  is  just  here  where  the  mischief  lies, 
for  when  the  growing  tops  are  once  attacked  by 
the  fungus  the  circulation  of  the  poisoned  sap  is 
so    rapid  that  all  the    best   tubers    are  at  once 
affected,  so  that  while  in  theory  you  may  seem  to 
gain  by  leaving  on  the  haulm  you  are   actually 
losing,  through  the  destructive  nature  of  the  poison 
upon  the  tubers  which  you  are  hoping  will  gain  in 
weight ;  hence  my  advice  to  watch  very  closely  for 
the    least   symptom   of    the   fungus,    and    when 
detected  to  at  once  cut  off  the  haulm  and  save 
what  you  have.   The  crop  may   not   be   quite   so 
heavy  or  so  mature  as  one  would  like  to  see  it,  but, 
as    the    saying   goes,  "belter  half  a  loaf    than 
no   bread."  I  have  adopted  the  cutting  plan  my- 
self on  a    good    many  sorts,  and    I    have  fouiid 
that    at    the     time    when    the    disease    attacks 
the    tubers  they  have  nearly  reached  their   full 
size,   and   tliat  on   good   ground    from   three  to 
four  busliels  per  rod  can  be  dug,   but  I  may  say 
that  I  should  not  be  in  sucli  a  hurry  in  cutting 
the   tops   off  such   sorts   as    Magnum    Bonum  or 
Champion,  or  other  strong  growing,  disease-resist- 
ing sorts  like  them  as  in   the  case  of  others.  Mr. 
Inglis  suggests  that  the  disease  may  continue  to 
do  its  work  on  the  stems  left  in  the  ground  after 
the  tops  are  cut  off,  and  thinks  it  would  be  better 
to  pull  the  stems  right  up;  bat  I  submit  that,  pro- 
vided the  disease   is  stayer!   by  cutting  the  tops 
off,  it  is  better  to  do  that  than  pull  tlie  iiaulm  up, 
as  when  cut  there  is  no  danger  of  disturbing  tlie 
roots,  and  I  have  not  found  that  the  disease  con- 
tinues its  work  on  portions  of  stem  left  after  cut- 
ting, which  gradually  die  away.  In  fact,  the  cir- 
culation of  poisoned  sap  is  stopped,  and  conse- 
quently  its  effects.  I  should  certainly  adopt  Mr. 
Inglis' plan  if  I  found  that  the  disease  was  not  at 
once  arrested  by  cutting  off  the  tops. 

Broohwood.  liOBEET  Lloyd. 


THE  WINTEK  QUEEN. 
Of  all  flowers,  the  Chrysanthemum  may  fairly,  I 
think,  be  so  called.  Originally  introduced  to 
Europe  in  1764,  it  seems  in  the  first  place 
to  luive  been  cultivated  by  Miller  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  but  was  soon  afterwards  lost. 
Again  introduced— this  time  by  way  of  Marseilles 
— in  1T81),  it  reached  London  in  171(.>.  Phillips  in 
"Flora  Historica,"  published  in  18'J-I,  tells  us  tliat 
the  new  jilant  was  sold  at  a  liigh  price  soon  after 
its  introduction,  but  tliat  it  was  not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteentli  century  that  it  attracted 
attention  as  a  florist's  flower.  "  Then,"  says  he, 
"  like  the  Pioses  of  China,  Chrysanthemums  soon 
escaped  from  tlie  conservatories  of  the  curious,  and 
rapidly  spi"ead  themselves  o\er  every  part  of  this 
island,  filling  the  windows  of  the  cottagers  and 
the  parterres  of  the  opulent  with  autumnal  beauty, 
tliat  now  vies  with  tliat  of  the  C'liina  Asters  in  va- 
riety of  colour."  Conservatories  are  now  everj-- 
where  devoted  to  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  most 
numerous  and  pleasing  are  the  many  races  and 
\arieties  now  l^nown  and  cultivated. 

The  races  are  as  follows  :  Quilled  or  tasselled  ; 
the  incurved  or   llanunculus-flowered  ;    Pompone 
flowered  ;  Anemone-flowered,  large  and  small ;  Ja- 
panese ;and,  last  but  by  no  means  least,  themodern 
race  of  earlj'  or  summer  blooming  kinds,   wdiich 
are  the  most  vaJuable  for  out-door  culture,  seeing 
that     they    begin    to    produce    their     blossoms 
long    before   the   frosts  of    late    autumn   occur, 
which  not  unfrequently  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
other  or  late  flowering  races   when  grown  in  the 
open  air.   In   China  and  Japan  this  flower  is  so 
liighly  esteemed,  that  it  may  be  said  to  hold  a  post 
of  honour  equal  to  that  of  the  Rose  itself  with  us, 
and  in  China  the  "  Feast  of  Chrysanthemums  "  is 
a  great  occasion.  Fortune  tells  us  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  in  Oriental  gardens,  and  how 
banks  of  the  gorgeous  blooms  are  illuminated  at 
night  with  lanterns.   "'We  once,''  says   Mr.  Bnr- 
bidge,  "  went  to  see  the  late   Consul   Whampoa's 
garden    at    Singapore,    the   entrance    to    which 
is   a   long  bower  of    the    most    gorgeous    tropi- 
cal   flowers,    waving,    crimson -stemmed    Palms, 
and  climbing  plants  of  great   beauty.    Here  the 
'  Sacred   Tree   of   Heaven '    (Amherstia     nobilis) 
bends  under  the  weight  of  umbrageous  leafage 
and  pendent  wreaths  of  the  most  gorgeous  crim- 
son and  golden  blossoms.  Every  pool  and  stream, 
of  which  there  are  many  in  the  garden,   are  filled 
with  the  rarest  of  Water  Lilies  and  Lotus  flowers. 
After  our  host  had  shown   us   all  this,    all    the 
tropical  treasures  of  Kew  or  Glasnevin  in  the  open 
air   and   sunshine,  he   led   us  triumphantly  to  a 
little  sheltered  spot  and  showed  us  with  pleasure 
beaming   from    every    wrinkle    of  his  smoothl}' 
shaven  face,  not  Orchids  of  curious  structure,  nor 
Water  Lilies  of  a  loveliness  divine,  neither  Palm 
nor  Fern  of  filmy  beauty,  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  bed   of  Chrysanthemums — the  one  flower 
reminding  him  of  home  and  countrj'.'' That  the 
artists  and  poets  of  Cliina  and  Japan'have  lavished 
much  of  their  finest  and  best  thoughts  and  labour 
in  representing  this  flower  in  its  most  pleasant 
aspects  is  attested  by  ceramic  wares  and  textile 
fabrics    of    many    kinds.     The    Japanese    more 
esjiecially  possess  voluminous   illustrated   works 
in  which  the  Chrysanthemum  in  all  its  phases  of 
race  and  colour  is  ably  j^ourtrayed. 

At  the  present  time  a  fine  display  of  Chrysan- 
themums may  be  seen  in  the  botanical  gardens 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  amongst  other  varie- 
ties being  the  typical  Chrysanthemum  indicum, 
introduced  in  I  TOR.  lletween  this  and  the  finest 
of  present-day  varieties  I  need  not  say  there  are 
many  gradations.  Other  interesting  plants  which 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  College  Gardens  are  the 
Chinese  Banana  (Musa  Cavendishi)  in  fruit  :  the 
Lace  or  Lattice-leaf  plant  of  Madagascar  (Ouvi- 
randra  fenestralis),  and  its  ally  the  Cape  Pondweed 
(Aponogeton  distachyon),  the  ivory-white  in- 
florescence of  which  has  the  fragrance  of  Haw- 
thorn, and  other  useful  aquatic  plants.  TheApple- 
sliaped  Guava  (P.  pomiferum)  and  the  tropical 
Allspice  tree  are  represented  by  remarkable  speci- 
mens, while  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  may  be  seen 
the  weird  Elephant's-foot  (Testudiuaria  elephan- 


tipes),  the  Camphor  tree  of  Formosa,  unique  speci- 
mens of  the  singular  Grass  trees  of  Australia  ;  rare 
speciesof  Orchids  and  I''erns,including  the  Alabama 
variety  of  the  Killarney  Fern  from  the  United 
States  (Trichomanes  radicans  var.  alabamensis), 
and  in  one  of  the  smaller  hothouses  several  rare 
Pitcher  plants  all  growing  freely.  Of  these  the 
Giant  Pitcher  plant  of  Kina  lialu,  in  Borneo,  and 
N.  bicalcarata,  the  two-spurred  \ariety  fiom  the 
Sawas  River,  in  the  same  island,  were  introduced 
by  the  present  curator,  j\Ir.  Burbidge,  two  or  three 
years  ago.  The  gardens  are  open  to  all  visitors, 
who  present  orders  from  any  Fellow  of  the  College, 
or  from  tlie  Professor  of  Botany.  Strangers  are 
admitted  on  presenting  their  card  at  the  entrance 
gate  of  the  gardens,  situated  in  the  Pembroke 
Road.  H . 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS    IN 


MID-NOVEMBER. 
If  there  is  any  flower  that  can  be  made  to  yield 
fairly  satisfactory  results  under  the  most  adverse 
and  different  circumstances,  it  is  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. Ihave  seenitlooking  tolerably  healthyin  the 
south  of  London  and  in  the  sooty  suburban 
atmosphere  of  Lancashire  towns,  as  well  as 
on  a  rich  southern  slope,  where  soot  or  smoke 
never  reached  it,  and  I  have  Chrysanthemums 
blooming  finely  now.  Indoor  or  out,  amateur 
or  professional  can  hope  to  obtain  fair  success 
with  them  with  or  without  glass.  There  are 
some  varieties,  especially  those  with  a  ten- 
dency to  become  bare  of  leaves,  that  might  ad- 
visedly be  grown  as  standards,  as  Fleur  de  Marie, 
possibly  one  of  the  best  of  the  large  Anemone 
flowering  kinds,  but  I  have  given  up  growing  it 
outside.  Another  class  I  have  almost  eliminated 
for  outdoor  purposes  is  the  incurved.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  they  retain  any  rain  that  falls 
in  their  globular  cup-shaped  flowers  and  rot  pre- 
maturely. P>ut  there  are  some  that  only  slightly 
incurve,  such  as  Nil  Desperanduni,  Fingal,  and 
odoratum  purpureum,  and  that  are  blooming  fairly 
well  outside  now.  That  beautiful  white.  Empress 
of  India,  seems  better  unexposed  to  winds  and 
rain.  But  of  the  reflexed  flowers  and  Pompones, 
of  .SO  VOTieties  inside  and  corresponding  ones 
outside,  on  the  whole  several  varieties  are 
more  floriferous  and  have  larger  blooms  out- 
of-doors  than  under  glass,  as  Undine  and  Jewess 
among  the  former,  and  iMrs.  Astie,  Fanny,  James 
Forsyth,  I,ittle  Beauty,  and  Bijou  among  the 
Pompones.  There  are  two  Pompones  particularly 
good,  viz.,  James  Forsyth  and  Iris.  They  are 
different  in  colour  and  habit  of  growth  ;  the 
former  is  an  orange  yellow  tipped  with  crimson, 
and  curiously  enough  has  one  principal  stem,  up 
along  which  it  flowers  in  a  very  peculiar  and 
happy  way.  The  latter  is  extremelj'  floriferous,  and 
should  be  generally  grown  either  for  cutting  or 
effect.  I  am  now  engaged  in  counting  fifty-fivefuUy 
expanded  blooms  on  a  specimen  in  an  8-in.  pot, 
several  in  a  border  having  many  more,  and 
clothed  with  foliage  to  the  base.  And  this  brings 
me  to  speak  briefly  of  how  I  manage  them. 

Like  other  things  undertaken  by  amateurs,  it  has 
been  only  after  years  of  failure  or  partial  success 
I  have  attained  so  much  satisfaction  in  results, 
which  I  may  refer  to  for  brevity  :  1,  selection  and 
propagation  ;  2,  general  treatment  ;  and  o,  train- 
ing and  disbudding.  As  to  the  first,  a  few  years 
must  elapse  before  a  satisfactoiy  acquaintance 
can  be  attained  with  the  varieties  that  suit  best 
for  outdoor  growth.  In  many  districts  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  often  upto  Christmas,  bright  Chrysan- 
themum blooms  may  be  observed  on  cottage  walls 
and  in  gardens  where  this  flower  gets  a  prefer- 
ence to  light  up  the  dull  months.  You  will  do 
wisely  to  secure  these  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  find  out 
from  those  who  have  them  to  dispose  of  the 
hardier  kinds.  When  the  selection  has  been  made, 
cuttings  inserted  any  time  from  this  forward  in 
any  pit,  frame,  or  even  window  where  frost  can  be 
kept  out,  and  the  same  treatment  followed  as  in 
border  Calceolarias,  will  give  you  rooted  plants  by 
January  or  Februarj'.  The  earlier  the  better,  for 
your  object  is  to  have  tlie  flowering  commence  as 
I  have  had  in  October,  and  to  be  completed  before 
any  severe  frost  comes.  AVe  had  5^  of  frost  here 
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on  October  17,  but  a.«  my  plants  bad  been 
thorougbly  hardened  and  exposed  it  did  tliem  no 
harm.  And  this  brings  me  to  tlie  second  point,  and 
in  the  general  treatment  a  most  material  point  is 
tliis  thorough  exposure  to  every  ray  of  light,  and 
consequent  perfect  ripening.  No  satisfactory  flower- 
ing otherwise.  The  Chrysanthemum,  too,  is  such  a 
voriicious  feeder  and  rapid  grower,  that  .several 
shifts  from  pot  to  pot  are  altugether  unnecessary. 
When  I  grow  in  pots  for  indoor  or  church  deco- 
ration I  plunge  the  pots,  pinch  back,  and  feed  with 
manure  water  and  soot  during  the  summer,  having 
l^reviously  put  a  piece  of  slate  at  the  bottom  to 
prevent  worms  and  rooting  through.  I  grow  the 
taller  kinds  by  the  walls,  and  the  Tompones  at 
the  back  of  the  borders.  Lastly,  I  rarely  have  time 
for  systematic  training,  though  anicely  tied  down 
specimen  or  standard  is  very  beautiful.  I  find  to 
have  large  flowers  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber a  severe  system  of  disbudding  must  be  pur- 
sued. Up  to  the  1st  of  December  I  thus  secui-e 
six  weeks  of  bright  flowers  when  little  else  is  to 
be  seen.  W.  J.  il. 

Con  me?. 
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WASTE  OF  FOr.C'E  IN  HEATINCl. 
Under  this  heading  a  correspondent  has  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  have 
large  boilers,  in  which  I  differ  greatly  from  him, 
as  there  is  nothing  like  having  plenty  of  power, 
even  though  one  may  rarely  want  to  make  use  of 
it.  If  the  boiler  has  UHIO  ft.  of  pipe  attached  to  it 
and  only  'AM  are  he.ated,  it  takes  so  much  the  less 
fuel.  Waste  of  this  takes  place  where  there  are 
small  boilers,  for  to  heat  the  water  sufficiently  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  in  cold  weather  they  often 
have  to  be  driven  much  beyond  their  power,  and 
much  of  the  heat  then  goes  into  the  brickworlc 
and  up  the  shaft.  Of  course  a  boiler  may  be  so 
large  as  scarcely  to  feel  the  effect  of  a  srnall  fire  : 
but  that  is  not  the  point,  as  what  3Ir.  Clarke 
endeavours  to  prove  is  that  it  is  wasteful  to  have 
a  boiler  attached  to  pipes  heating  a  stove,  a 
Cucumber  house,  and  early  vinery,  and  others 
to  keep  out  frost.  Such  an  arrangement  I  should 
consider  the  very  best,  and  preferable  to  having 
other  furnaces,  as  heat  can  always  be  turned  on 
at  a  moment's  notice  and  the  lighting  of  fires 
saved.  In  the  majority  of  cases  boilers  are  too 
small  for  their  work  and  not  snfliciently  powerful, 
at  least  that  has  always  been  my  experience ;  most 
people  flinch  at  the  first  outlay,  but  what  I  would 
recommend  all  to  do  who  may  be  jiutting  in 
heating  apparatu.s  if  they  liave  lu'uO  ft.  of  piping 
to  work,  to  put  in  a  boiler  cajjable  of  driving  at 
least  a  third  more,  and  always  to  have  jdenty  of 
pipes. — J.  S. 

Mr.  Warlmrst  has  hardly  caught 'uiy  idea 

in  this  matter.  I  did  not  advocate  the"  putting 
down  of  two  boilers  to  heat  a  given  quantity  of 
piping.  What  I  wrote  was  that  in  the  case  of  hav- 
ing an  auxiliary  boiler  it  was  wrong  to  put  down 
two  boilers  of  the  same  size,  and  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  still ;  and,  more  than  that,  I  believe  it 
would  pay  any  owner  of  a  garden  such  as  I 
described,  even  if  there  was  no  necessity  for  a 
safety  boiler,  to  put  down  one  large  and  one  small 
boiler.  It  is  hardly  to  bo  expected  that  a  horticul- 
tural buililer  would  see  the  relevancy  of  all  the 
evidence  a  gardener  has  to  offer,  because  ho  can- 
not understand  all  the  cirourastanccs  under  which 
a  gardener  has  to  conduct  his  work.  Mr.  Warhnrst 
very  properly  alludes  to  the  waste  of  force  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  pipes,  a  point  on  whicli  I 
meant  to  express  my  views,  but  unknowingly  ilr. 
Warhurst  supports  them. — J.  C.   Clarke. 


THE  I'ERSIAN  CYCLAMEN. 

Tins,  one  of  our  most  valuable  winter  and  .-.pring- 
flowering  (ilants,  is  now  generally  better  treated 
than  was  formerly  the  ca<e,  when,  in  order  to  give 
the  plants  th.'it  rest  which  was  supposed  to  be 
necessary,  water  was  withheld  .as  soon  as  they 
had  ceased  flowering,  and  (his  forced  rest  was  no 


doubt  Jtnything  but  beneficial  to  them,  checking 
in  a  great  measure  that  profusion  of  bloom  which 
is  now  generally  the  result  of  improved  culture. 
Tlie  bidhs  or  tubers  were  also  retained  for  many 
years,  a  mode  of  management  now  considcrctl  un- 
desir.ible,  so  much  so,  that  some  of  the  most 
.successful  grijwers  of  these  plants  prefer  to  raise 
a  fresh  stoc:k  from  seed  each  succeeding  .season, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Chinese  Primrose,  the 
Calceolaria,  and  the  Cineraria  are  generally 
grown.  To  accomplish  this,  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
Persian  Cyclamen  the  seed  should  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  October,  and  under  proper  treat- 
ment the  plants  thus  raised  will  be  well  esta- 
blished in  pots  some  .1  in.  or  G  in.  in  diameter, 
and  will  flower  profusely  during  the  following 
season,  or  in  little  more  than  twelve  months  from 
the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  The  seed,  which  ger- 
minates somewhat  slowlj-,  particularly  if  old, 
should  be  sown  in  soil  composed  of  about  two 
parts  light  loam  and  one  part  sifted  leaf-mould, 
using  well-drained  pots.  The  latter  should  be 
filled  with  the  prepared  compost  to  within  i  in. 
of  their  rims,  and  the  seed  should  be  carefully 
sown  upon  the  level  surface  and  pressed  gently 
into  the  soil.  It  should  be  sliglitly  covered  with 
finely-sifted  mould  and  carefully  watered  with  a 
fine- rosed  watering-pot.  It  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  quite  diy,  and  to  secure  this  condition, 
as  well  as  to  accelerate  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  the  surface  of  each  pot  should  be  covered 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  seeds  have  fairly  veget.ateil,  as 
young  plants  of  the  Cyclamen,  imlike  tliose  of 
some  species  of  plants,  "are  not  apt  to  dam])  off, 
and  a  moist  atmosphere  is  essential  to  their  suc- 
cess. The  pots  containing  tlie  seedlings  sliould  be 
pbaced  upon  a  shelf  or  in  some  situation  pretty 
close  to  the  glass,  and  may  during  bright  sun- 
shine be  benefited  by  a  slight  shade,  while  a  grow- 
ing temperature  should  be  maintained,  say  not 
much  under  G()°.  As  soon  as  the  plants  can  be 
handled  they  should  be  pricked  into  seed-pans  in 
soil  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  seed, 
and  early  in  February  the  plants  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  keep- 
ing them  still  near  the  glass  in  a  moist  growing 
atmosphere.  If  jilaced  upon  a  wooden  .shelf  it  is 
.advisable  to  cover  it  with  s.and,  fine  ashes,  or 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  which  will  to  some  extent  retain 
moisture. 

Uuring  June,  or  early  in  July,  the  plants  should 
be  repotted  into  their  flowering  jiots,  some  .3  in. 
or  not  exceeding  G  in.  in  diameter.  The  jiots 
should  be  well  drained,  and  the  compost  used 
rich  turfy  loam,  with  about  a  third  of  leaf  soil, 
and  a  portion  of  silver  sand  should  the  loam  be 
at  all  stiff.  They  will  now  succeed  best  in  a  cold 
pit,  or  frames  placed  upon  cinder  ashes,  near  the 
glass,  and  slightly  shadeil  during  intense  sun- 
shine. Thus  treated,  the  progress  of  the  plants 
will  be  r.apid.  while  the  marbied  or  veined  foliage 
of  many  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly 
ornamental.  They  msiy  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  situation  until  the  end  of  October,  or  until 
they  are  in  bloom,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
the  greenhouse,  but  should  be  allowed  to  occupy 
a  position  on  the  front  shelf,  where  they  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect,  as  the  flowers 
present  great  diversity  in  colour,  from  the  most 
brilliant  ruby  red  to  the  purest  white,  and  in 
some  cases  large  in  size. 

In  order  to  improve  .as  far  as  possible  the  strain 
of  these  fine  spring  flowering  plants  when  in 
bloom,  a  careful  selection  .should  each  season  be 
made  of  the  finest  varieties  from  which  to  save 
seed  for  the  production  of  plants  for  the  following 
season.  These  selected  plants  should  be  placed  in 
a  favourable  situation  by  themselves  :  their  blooms 
should  be  carefully  fertilised,  and  if  this  operation 
is  performed  with  due  discrimination,  the  desired 
shade  of  colour,  as  well  as  imiiroved  form  and 
size  of  blooms,  may  generally  be  reckoned  U|)on 
with  something  approaching  "to  a  certainty.  Even 
where  artificial  fertilisation  is  not  practiscil  the 
strain  will  necessary  improve  if  the  seed  is  from 
year  to  year  selected  from  the  finest  varieties. 
Although  it  is  advisable  to  raise  a  portion  of  these 


plants  from  seed  each  season,  it  is  nevertheless 
advisable  in  order  to  secure  larger  specimens  to 
select  also  a  portion  of  the  finest  plants  and 
retain  them  in  pots  for  the  following  year;  or, 
what  is  perh.aps  still  better,  as  soon  as  all  danger 
from  frost  is  past  plant  them  out  in  the  open  air 
in  suitable  .soil  and  position,  and  repot  them  early 
in  the  following  October.  These  plants  Avill  gene- 
rally be  found  to  form  fine  flowering  specimens  for 
the  second  or  even  the  third  seasons.  Although  the 
Cyclamen  forms  a  useful  plant  for  tlie  decoration 
of  the  conservatory  or  the  greenhouse,  it  is  never- 
theless in  a  structure  devoted  for  a  time  entirely 
to  their  accommodation  that  a  collection  of  these 
plants  produce  the  most  beautiful  and  striking 
effect.  P.  Grieve. 


niPROVED  CHINESE  PRIMHOSES. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  useful  winter  flowering 
plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  than 
this,  nor  one  more  universally  grown.  Market 
gardeners,  amateurs,  florists,  and  others  have  all 
been  endeavouring  to  improve  it,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  both  form  and  colour  have  been 
much  better  than  formerly.  The  new  red,  or  red- 
dish crimsim,  flowers  are  the  greatest  acquisitions 
we  have  had  for  many  years.  Equally  important 
are  the  flowers  possessing  a  deep  purple  tint,  and 
these,  like  the  reddish  crimson  ones,  are  now  large 
in  size  and  good  in  form.  Mr.  Cannell.  ot  Swanley, 
who  has  brought  the  above  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion, also  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  lately  a 
dozen  plants  of  an  excellent  jiure  white  strain,  in 
which  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are  red  and 
the  habit  good.  Jlr.  Cannell  sent  me  the  other 
day  a  box  containing  some  of  the  kinds  named 
above,  and  with  them  what  might  be  descrilied 
as  a  mixed  strain  in  which  there  were  delicate 
flesh  and  deep  pink,  lilac;  one  deep  salmon  pink, 
suffused  with  lake  :  wdiite  spotted,  and  flaked  with 
rosy  red,  and  white  edged  with  pink.  These  were 
all  of  good  form  and  substance,  and  the  flowers 
about  2  in.  in  diameter. 

The  culture  of  the  Chinese  Primula  is  very 
simple,  but  it  is  not  often  so  well  grown  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  plants  are  often  drawn  up 
through  the  want  of  air,  and  the  flower-spikes 
weakly.  To  have  them  good,  successive  sowings 
sh<mld  be  made  between  April  and  July  in  a  light, 
moderately  rich  compost.  The  young  plants,  when 
large  enough  to  liandle,  should  be  pricked  out  and 
potted  on  as  they  require  it,  and  herein  lies  the 
secret.  If  they  have  all  the  attention  they  require 
from  the  time  the  plants  appear  above  ground 
until  they  are  grown  up  to  the  flowering  stage,  the 
result  will  be  satisfactory ;  but  it  is  during  the  hot 
summer  and  autumn  months,  when  many  things 
require  doing  at  once,  that  these  things  are  neglec- 
ted. If  they  .are  not  iiotted  when  they  require  it,  or 
the  plants  are  irregularly  watered,  they  will  not 
flower  strongly  and  well.  I  place  the  plants  in  cold 
frames,  the  backs  of  which  are  turned  to  the  north, 
and  tliej' are  also  kept  rat  herclose  to  the  glass.  Many 
pinch  off  the  flower  trusses,  which  I  think  a  mi.s- 
take  :  the  first  trusses  that  are  thrown  up  are  the 
best.  Those  that  come  after  the  main  trusses  are 
picked  off  can  be  but  second-cla.ss.  The  plants  are 
often  seen  to  damp  off  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil;  this  is  caused  by  their  being  placed  in  .a 
house  that  is  too  cold  or  damp  for  them,  or  both 
combined.  If  flowering  plants  are  to  do  well  in  the 
greenhouse  during  the  winter  months,  a  genial 
temperature  and  dry  atmosphere  must  be  main- 
tained. 

Cuttings. — .\Uhough  Chinese  Primroses  are 
usually  raised  from  seeds,  it  ought  to  be  known 
that  there  is  not  mucli  difliculty  in  propagating 
them  from  cuttings,  and  plants  obtained  in  this 
way  form  as  good  flowering  examples  as  the  seed- 
lings. Then  there  is  the  different  double  varieties, 
which  cannot  be  increased  in  any  other  way  than 
from  cuttings  or  division;  they  can  be  made  to 
flower  in  the  spring  by  pinching  off  all  the  flower 
trusses  in  autumn,  but  if  is  not  desirable  to  do  so, 
as  they  do  not  flower  so  well.  Now  is  the  best  time 
for  them,  and  they  succeed  best  if  they  are  placed 
in  a  warmer  house  even  than  a  warm  greenhouse  ; 
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a  temperature  o£  say  55°  at  night,  with  a  rather 
dr}',  airy  atmosphere,  suits  them  admirably.  The 
variety  named  Wiiite  Lady,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  is  the  best  of  tlie  white  varieties,  and  ];ord 
llcaconsfield  is  a  good  double  red.  Tlien  there  is  a 
very  distinct  variety  mottled  or  spotted  with  a 
white  ground  called  Jlarchioness  of  Exeter,  or 
Jirs.  Barron  ;  tlie  flowers  are  perfectly  double,  and 
very  freely  produced.  The  main  difficulty  in  propa- 
gating the  double  varieties  is  preventing  them 
from  damping  off  at  the  cut  part,  but  with  care 
this  may  be  avoided.  I  put  in  each  cut  ting  separately 
in  a  small  thumb-pot  (thimbles  r.s  the  nurserymen 
call  them). The  cont[30st  used  is  loam  and  leaf-mould 
in  equal  proportions  with  a  liberal  proportionof  sil- 
versan(',anda  pinch  of  silver  sand  should  be  placed 
on  the  surface  of  each  pot  before  putting  in  the 
cuttings;  press  them  in  firmly  witb  the  fingers, 
and  tlien  place  tliem  under  a  hand-glass,  which 
must  be  kept  close  until  roots  are  formed.  We  do 
not  give  tliem  any  water  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  they  ai-e  put  in.  In  the  case  of  some  plants, 
from  whicli  it  is  intended  to  take  cuttings,  it  is 
best  tliat  they  should  be  in  vigorous  growth  and 
full  of  sap;  not  so  Chinese  Primulas.  It  is  best  to 
keep  them  rather  dry  for  some  time  before  the 
cuttings  are  taken  off,  in  order  to  get  the  moisture 
out  of  them.  The  end  of  April  or  earlj-  in  May  is 
a  good  time  to  put  in  cuttings  to  flower  at  this 
season.  They  will  not  all  form  roots  about  the 
same  time ;  some  will  take  much  longer  than 
others,  but  those  that  are  rooted  must  be  removed 
to  a  more  airy  place  and  be  potted  soon  after- 
wards. For  these  double  Primulas  a  small  propor- 
tion of  broken  bits  of  charcoal  should  be  mixed 
with  the  soil.  J.  DOUGLAS. 

I/fon/. 

P-ALSAMS  FROM  HOME-SAVED  SEED. 
"  A.  D.'s "  success  (p.  462)  in  growing  P)alsams 
from  homo-saved  seed  for  twelve  years, "ca'',h  year 
the  flowers  bein^-  always  of  the  best  double  form, 
is,  no  doubt,  proof  that  the  P.alsam  may  be  grown 
in  tliis  co.mtry  for  seed  bearing  ;  .still,  my  expe- 
rience is  exactly  opposite  tu  that  of  "  A.  D. ;  " 
and,  although  I  havj  not  grown  Balsams  for  twelve 
consecuti\e  years  from  home-saved  seed,  I  have 
(as  stated  p.  402)  on  many  occasions  saved  seed 
from  plants  with  perfectly  double  flowers,  and 
found  the  following  year  that  the  greater  portion 
of  tlicm  produced  single  flowers.  I,  therefore, 
still  maintain  that  Continental  seed  is  more  to  be 
relied  upon  to  produce  plants  with  good  double 
flowers  than  that  saved  at  home.  Seeing  that 
"  A.  D."  has  been  so  successful  in  growing  Balsams 
from  home-saved  seed,  will  he  give  an  account  of 
his  mode  of  culture?  "E.  B.'s"mode  of  treat- 
ment (p.  41 J),  by  which  single  Balsams  can  be 
brought  aljont  to  produce  perfectly  double  flowers 
— so  double  that  seed  cannot  be  obtained  from 
them — is  doubtless  a  novelty  in  Balsam-growing. 
I  wonder  how  many  Balsams  would  be  grown  were 
we  to  follow  u]5  '•  E.  B.'s  "  practice.  AVould  it  pay 
to  grow  Balsams  until  the  plants  are  specimens  or 
half-specimens,  and  then  cut  them  down  and  again 
grow  the  plants,  so  as  to  secure  double  flowers  ? 
There  are  many  other  subjects  which  could  bo 
more  profitably  grown  than  the  P.alsam  if  the 
plants  have  to  be  subjected  to  the  treatment 
"  E.  B."  describes  in  order  to  secure  double  flowers. 

Warn-ici.  E.  Greenfield. 


WIXTER-FLOWEEING  BEGONIAS. 
Me.  Coen'hill,  in  his  remarks  on  these,  onlj- 
mentions  one  that  is  really  worth  growing  for  the 
winter,  and  that  is  the  old  lugrami,  a  rather  stiff 
poor  habited  variety,  although  there  are  several  of 
sterling  worth,  foremost  among  which  may  be 
named  B.  manicata,  B.  insignis,  15.  semperflorens 
Saundersi,  and  B.  nitida,  all  of  which  are  valuable 
for  winter  work.  P..  manicata  is  quite  an  orna- 
mental plant  without  flowers,  as  it  has  large  bold 
leaves  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  colour  and  very  .glossy, 
each  leaf  having  a  number  of  brownish  coloured 
protuberances  on  the  under-side.  The  flower-stems 
grow  about  1  ft.  or  18  in.  high,  and  terminate  in  a 
loose  .spreading  panicle  of  lovely  pale  pink  blos- 


soms, which,  from  being  so  light  and  graceful, 
look  well  in  a  bouquet.  B.  insiguis  is  of  a  different 
style  of  growth  altogether,  as  it  runs  up  with  long, 
thin,  erect  stems,  which  branch  but  sparely  and 
have  small  foliage.  AVhat  makes  it  so  valuable  is 
its  being-  very  floriferous  and  hardier  than  most 
other  sorts,  as  it  will  stand  and  bloom  well  in  a 
small  room  or  greenhouse.  B.  semperflorens  Saun- 
ders! is,  .as  its  name  implies,  a  perpetual 
bloomer.  It  was  raised  many  years  ago  by 
a  gardener  at  Leigh  Court,  near  Bristol.  When 
well  grown  it  is  especially  useful  for  vases, 
baskets,  or  for  placing  in  elevated  positions,  as, 
being  naturally  drooping,  it  then  shows  itself  to 
advantage.  Not  only  is  it  continuous  blooming, 
but  it  flowers  at  every  joint,  and  the  blossoms, 
being  of  a  bright  coral  red, are  very  showy.  During 
summer  it  does  well  in  a  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory. B.  nitida  is  a  fine  species,  from  which 
we  are  now  cutting  bloom,  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so  more  or  less  the  whole  winter  through.  We 
grow  all  our  plants  of  these  several  kinds  of 
Begonia  in  pots  or  frames  during  the  suinmer, 
wliere  they  have  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and 
early  in  the  autumn  they  are  removed  and  placed 
in  light,  airy  positions  in  the  stoves.  I  have  often 
thought  that  something  might  be  done  with  the 
ornamental-leaved  section  by  way  of  crossing 
them  with  such  as  B.  Frojbeli.  which  resembles 
them  in  habit  and  character.  If  we  could  but  get 
its  brilliant  flowers  with  their  foliage,  wliat  a  fine 
coirtrast  the  two  would  afford.  S.  D. 


Trichinium  Manglesi.— I  grow  this  plant 
fairly  well,  but  never  use  peat  at  all;  [fibrr,  sandy 
loam  used  in  a  very  rough  state  with  a  little 
dry  manure  over  the  crocks  is  best.  I  had  it  this 
season  with  twenty  flower-shoots  in  one  pot,  the 
tallest  18  in.  high;  terminal  heads  of  flowers  4  in. 
long,  and  with  three  lateral  heads  in  addition. 
Competent  judges  said  it  was  mucli  the  best 
plant  of  Trichinium  they  li.ad  seen,  but  I  fully 
expect  to  have  it  finer  next  season. — T.  Smith, 
AV«v//. 

Utricularia  montana.— this  worthy  com- 
panion of  the  Orchid  family  should  find  a  place 
in  the  smallest  collection  of  stove  plants.  Growing 
in  a  suspended  basket  in  the  stove,  its  chaste 
white  blossoms,  with  a  bright  orange  spot  on  the 
lip,  form  a  distinct  feature  amongst  the  more 
brilliant  occupants  of  the  stove  now  to  bo  found 
in  bloom,  such  as  Euphorbias,  Poinsettias,  Salvia 
splendens,  Bruanti,  and  the  various  Tydseas.  A 
medium-sized  plant  of  this  Bladder-wort,  trans- 
ferred to  a  larger  basket  in  the  summer,  has  since 
produced  w-ith  me  five  spikes  of  bloom,  so  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  a  shy  bloomer  when  treated 
kindly.— J.  T.  Poii,  Ilhvrslon . 

Q-rifEinia  hyacintbina  maxinaa.— Some 
weeks  since  "  E.  H.  W. ''  described  how  he  had 
treated  this  exquisite  rnauve-tinted  Amaryllid 
during  tlie  summer,  removing  the  bulbs  to  a  cool 
house  for  some  time.  I  write  to  say  that  I  have 
been  equally  successful  in  blooming  my  bulbs, 
having  grown  them  for  the  same  period  in  a  tem- 
perate stove,  the  main  secret  of  success  being,  I 
consider,  the  fully  developing  and  maintaining  in 
cleanliness  and  health  tlie  foliage  of  such  like 
evergreen  stove  and  greenhouse  bulbs.  Just  now 
they  are  pushing  vigorous  growth  after  developing 
their  lovely  delicately-coloured  blooms  last  month. 
—J.  T.  Pot^,  liiirrshin. 

Forcing  Spirseaa. — Has  anyone  noticed  the 
difference  in  the  time  of  flowering  between  the 
two  Spir;eas,  japonica  and  palmata  ?  Introduced 
into  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  palmata  is 
always  a  week  or  two  behind  japonica.  The  com- 
mon and  double-flowered  and  variegated  Meadow 
Sweet  (Spira-a  Ulmaria)  and  its  varieties  force 
readily,  as  does  that  elegant  double  varietj'  of 
Spiraea  Filipendula,  whilst  Spiraja  ariiufolia  and 
callosa  are  very  ditticult  to  move  by  artificial 
heat.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doulit  that  Spir.xM  ariicfolia  is  at  once  the  most 
chaste  and  elegant  of  the  whole  family. — D.  T. 
Fisii. 


Nsegelia  fulgida  bicolor.— Lo\ers  of  this 
beautiful  class  of  stove  plants  who  have  not 
hitherto  grown  this  very  brilliantly  coloured 
member  of  the  family  would  do  well  to  procure  it 
next  spring.  Some  years  ago  I  grew  it  successfully 
from  corms  I  procured  from  the  late  Mons.  L.Van 
Houtte,  but  as  it  failed  in  each  case  to  make  any 
corms  with  me,  and  was  not  again  offi^red  in  the 
catalogue  of  Van  Hoatte  until  this  year,  I  had  to 
exercise  my  patience  looking  in  vain  for  my 
favourite  N'.egelia.  Those  who  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  it  should  not  be  disappointed  at 
the  very  small  size  of  the  corms  or  their  slowness 
in  growth,  as  if  carefully  treated  (and  they  are 
worth  the  care)  they  are  capable  of  producing 
large  branching  spikes  i)  in.  or  10  in.  in  length. 
This  handsome  variety  has  been  faithfully  figured 
by  Van  Houtte  in  his  •'  Flore  des  Berres."— J.  T. 
Poe,  llirc'i-stiin. 

TJae  common  Syringa  for  forcing.— 

Has  anyone  succeeilcd  in  getting  this  to  fllower 
early,  and  under  what  treatment  ?  1  have  tried  it 
frequently,  and  the  success  has  hardly  justified 
further  trials.  Introduced  at  the  same  time  and 
treated  the  same  as  Deutzias  or  Lilacs,  it  has 
generally  been  a  month  or  six  weeks  later,  and 
the  amount  of  bloom  has  seldom  equalled  that 
produced  out-cf  doors.  It  is  in  a  word  as  slow  as 
the  Guelder  Rose,  and  by  no  means  so  floriferous. 
I  presume  it  is  so  with  others,  as  one  seldom  sees 
it  in  the  florists'  windows  or  in  bouquets,  and  yet 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  could  this  Mock 
Orange,  as  it  is  called,  be  easily  forced  in  quantity, 
it  would  form  an  important  addition  to  winter 
and  early  .spring  bouquets. — D.  T.  Fisii. 

Begonia  octopetala.— This  late  blooming 
species  is  so  seldom  met  with  in  a  good  state  that 
I  would  wisli  to  mention  for  the  benefit  of  ama- 
teurs of  the  deciduous  branch  of  this  family  a 
successful  mode  of  culture  which  has  resulted  in 
the  production  of  a  good  supply  of  its  white 
blooms  with  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  golden  stamens, 
several  of  which  blooms  mcasureil  'A  in.  in  dia- 
meter. Having  found  that  it  was  not  suited  for 
growing  in  the  open  ground,  this  year  I  kept  ray 
plants  in  7-in.  and  8-in.  pots,  and  after  the  growth 
was  partly  made  in  a  cold  frame,  placed  the  pots 
in  larger-sized  pots,  packing  tightly  between  with 
moss,  and  then  set  them  in  an  open  spot  on  coal 
ashes.  By  this  means  the  growth  was  fully  deve- 
loped, without  the  plants  running  the  risk  of 
di-ooping  for  want  of  water,  which  is  so  essential 
to  these  moisture-loving  plants.  The  result  has 
been  more  bloom  than  I  ever  before  had  from 
this  autumn  and  winter  flowering  species.— J.  T. 
Poe,  Itirersto)!. 

The  Moon  flower. — Amongst  night  flower- 
ing plants  few  are  more  attractive  and  certainly 
none  more  beautiful  than  the  Moon  flower  (Ipomtea 
Bona  nox).  The  plant,  as  may  be  readily  supposed, 
from  the  fact  of  its  belonging  to  the  Convolvu- 
laceffi,  is  of  climbing  or  trailing  habit,  and  is, 
moreover,  a  very  rapid  grower.  It  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  is  found  also  in  the  Pacific  Islands, 
Tropical  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  described  as 
covering  sometimes  many  trees  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  for  many  paces,  winding  itself  around  anj-- 
thing  it  comes  near  or  creeping  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  flow-ers  are  about  3  in.  across, 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  about  4  in.  long;  they  are 
pure  white,  axillary,  and  are  borne,  on  peduncles 
about  1  in.  long.  The  plant  is  not  uncommon  in 
trojiical  countries,  covering  the  fronts  of  houses, 
and  one  has  recently  been  described  to  us  as  grow- 
ing in  such  a  position  in  the  Mauritius,  where  the 
house  was  nightly  ornamented  with  hundreds  of 
these  blossoms.  It  is  now  flowering  freely  in  one 
of  the  conservatories  belonging  to  Mr.  Christy,  at 
Malvern  Hou5e,  Sydenham.— K. 

Hyacinth  Homere.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  varieties  that  can  be  grown  where  flowers 
in  winter  are  much  wanted.  It  forces  remarkably 
well,  coming  in  before  most  of  the  pink-flowored 
kinds,  yet  mav  be  had  in  perfect  form  early  in 
January,  or,  e\en  if  so  desired,  by  Christmas.— 

J.  CORSHILL. 
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ROYAL  AQUARIUJI  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday  last  the  borough  of 
Hackney  Chrysantliemum  Society  held  its  thirty- 
fifth  annual  e.xhibitionhere.  The  show  was  in  every 
section  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  especially  in 
the  open  classes,  which  included  nearly  one  hun- 
dred entries.  A  considerable  improvement,  too, 
was  observable  in  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits! 
particularly  the  groups  arranged  for  general  effect 
and  the  specimen  plants  in  pots.  These  constituted 
one  entire  mass  at  the  end  of  the  building,  and  on 
the  whole  made  an  effective  display,  fine'-fuliaged 
plants  occupying  a  raised  centre,  "and  the  Chrv- 
santhemums  sloping  to  the  sides. 

The  groups  arranged  for  effect  on  a  space  of 
lOlJ  square  feet  were  four  in  number,  but  as  re- 
gards the  style  of  arrangement  there  was  a  dreary 
monotony  discernible  in  all  of  them,  as  each  formed 
a  regular  slope,  the  tall  plants  behind,  the  shorter 
in  front,  though  these  were  a  3-ard  or  more  in 
height,  and  nothing  was  [ilaced  "in  front  to  hide 
the  unsightly  pots  and  naked  stems.  What  a  pity 
It  IS  that  framers  of  thescliedule  should  not  allow 
an  admixture  of  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  graceful 
foliage  plants  to  add  elegance  to  the  group  and 
tone  down  the  colours  a  little.  In  the  group  to 
which  the  silver  cup  of  the  Aquarium  Company 
was  awarded  there  weie  some  excellent  bloom's 
both  of  the  large-flowered  and  Japanese  varieties ; 
in  fact,  perfect  exhibition  blooms  grown  on  plants 
with  stems  terminated  by  a  single  bloom.  The 
next  best  group  included  some  fine  blooms,  and 
was  but  little  inferior  to  the  first.  Among  the 
specimen  plants  there  were  some  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  skilfully  grown  plants,  particularly  in 
the  Borough  class  for  ten  plants  in  12-in.  pots'.  In 
this  were  grand  plants  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Chris- 
tme,  Monsieur  Charles  Hubert,  Roseum  pictum, 
Barbara,  and  George  Glenny.  These  were  all  low- 
trained  pyramid  plants,  and  certainly  do  not  have 
such  a  formal  appearance  as  the  umbrella-trained 
plants,  though  this  mode  of  training  was  well 
exemplified  by  another  exhibitor  in  the  same  class, 
the  sorts  being  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Di.xon,  and 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  standard  plants  formed  the 
best  feature  among  the  groups  in  the  open 
classes,  and  there  were  certainlv  some  excep- 
tionally fine  exceptions,  particularly  of  George 
Glenny,  Mrs.  Rundle,  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
all  seem  to  be  favourite  varieties  for  standards 
with  the  exhibitorsi 

The  PomponeVcollectively  were  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  those  exhibited  on  the  last  two  or  three 
occasions.  The  best  were  shown  in  the  open 
classes,  and  one  half-a-dozen  were  particularly 
good.  Cedo  NuUi,  Prince  Victor,  Golden  Cedo 
Nulh,  Cendrillon,  Mrs.  Hutt,  and  Sceur  Melanie, 
the  latter  one  of  the  most  useful  pure  white  sorts 
n  cultivation,  and  one  that  is  as  amenable  to 
raining  for  exhibition  purposes  as  it  is  for  sup- 
plying cut  blooms  grown  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Cl-T  FLOWERS. -These  formed  the  most  im- 
portant features  In  the  exhibition,  and  they  were 
far  more  numerous  than  on  previous  occasions, 
and  the  quality  of  the  blooms,  particularly  in  the 
Japanese  varieties,  was  quite  up  to  the  averao-e. 
Every  year  the  Japanese  varieties  seem  to  become 
more  and  more  popular,  their  shaggy  aspect  being 
in  such  strikino- oont'-ast  to  the  symmetrical  ap- 
pear>  zed  sorts.  Strange  to  say  that 

out  of  tue  !.„..  u  iiozen  collections  of  twenty-four 
blooms  shown  there  was  not  one  that  was  uniform 
in  the  high  quality  of  the  blooms.  Two  dozen  is 
certainly  a  somewhat  large  number  of  varieties, 
seeing  that  there  Is  not  a  very  numerous  supply 
of  distinct  sorts  to  choose  from. 

Japanese  .sorts. -The  finest  shown  were, 
among  whites.  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  shown  well 
in  the  collection  ;  Jleg  Merrilcs,  E"laine,  Ethel, 
both  good  whites,  but  more  globular  than  the 
others.  Of  pinks.  Cry  Kang,  Baronne  de  Prailly, 
Magnum  Bonum,  The  Dalmio,  iilad  Audiquier, 
Bouquet  Fait,  Mons.  Ardene,  Gr.andTurk.  Yellows 
were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  pink,  the  best 


being  tJolden  Dragon,  Tliunberg,  Peter  the  Great, 
Sultan,  and  grandifiorura,  Peter  the  Great,  Criter- 
ion. Of  other  colours  there  were  fine  blooms  of 
Apollo,  D.-iy  Gako,  Mons.  Lemoine,  Red  Dragon, 
Bronze  P.eauty,  Red  Gauntlet,  and  striatum,  the 
latter  a  beautiful  sort,  white,  spotted  and  streaked 
with  purple. 

Incurved  sorts,— These  formed,  as  usual,  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  cut  blooms,  and  among  them 
there  were  some  wonderfully  fine  blooms  remark- 
able for  large  size,  fine  form,  and  In  fact  all  the 
qualities  that  constitutes  a  perfect  Chrysanthe- 
mum. But  on  the  whole  the  blooms  were  much 
smaller,  attributable  doubtless  to  the  season. 
-Among  the  best  blooms  in  the  show  were,  of 
whites,  Empress  of  India,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Globe,  Thurza,  Mrs.  Ileale's  Queen  of  England'. 
Of  yellows  .lardin  des  Plantes,  Guern.sey  Nugget, 
Jlr.  P.unn,  Golden  Bererley,  Barbara,  Golden 
Emperor,  Mr.  Dixon.  Of  reds  and  pinks.  Hero  of 
Stoke,  Nowington,  Lady  Talfourd,  Venus,  Prince 
Alfred,  Pink  Pearl,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lady  Har- 
dinge,  St.  Patrick,  Princess  Beatrice,  Refulgenaof 
other  colours.  Rev.  J.  Dix,  John  SaRer,  Nil  Des- 
perandum.  Golden  Eagle,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mrs 
Shepman,  General  Slade,  and  Baron  Beust.  The 
foregoing  kinds  constitute  a  representative  selec- 
tion of  all  the  finest  kinds  particularly  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  and  are  all  distinct  varieties.  The 
Anemone  flowered  section  was,  on  the  whole, 
poorly  shown. 

Fruit.— There  were  some  excellent  Grapes 
shown,  others  very  inferior  for  exhibition  fruit. 
The  finest  examples  were  of  (Jros  Colmar,  Black 
Alicante.  Among  the  black  kinds,  these  were  shown 
In  perfection,  and  well  showed  the  high  qualities 
of  these  excellent  Grapes.  There  were  also  souie 
creditable  bunches  of  Alexandrian  JIuscats.  The 
collections  of  Apples,  both  dessert  and  culinary, 
were  of  exceptionally  high  quality  and  numerous, 
the  culinary  sorts  being  the  best.  In  tlie  three 
best  collections  were  fine  fruits  of  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin, Lord  Nelson,  Waltliam  Abbey  Seedling, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Stirling  Castle,  Alfriston,  Reinette 
du  Canada.  Among  leading  collections  of  dessert 
kinds  were  King  of  Pippin.s,  liesspool,  Rymer. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Court  Rendu  Plat,  Cornish 
Aromatic,  and  Ribston    and    Blenheim    Pippins. 

There  were  eight  collections  of  Pears  shown,  the 
best  containing  some  fine  fruits  of  A'erulam,  Spring 
Beurre,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Conselller  de  la 
Cour,  Beurre  Diel,  and  an  unknown  sort.  Among 
tlie  others  were  excellent  samples  of  Beurre  Clair° 
geau,  and  the  bright  little  Forelle  or  Trout 
Pear. 

A  fine  collection  of  some  60  dishes  of  Apples 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Maidstone, 
similar  to  that  shown  by  him  at  South  Kensington 
a  week  ago. 

Vegetables.— There  were  a  dozen  collections 
of  vegetables  shown,  some  of  which  were  excel- 
lent—indeed, as  fine  as  we  have  seen  this  year. 
The  best  three  collections  contained  .some  re- 
markable examples  of  Trophy,  Acme,  and  Excel- 
sior Tomato,  excellent  Mushrooms, Nuttings  Beet, 
Turnip  Snowball,  Major  Clarke's  Celery,  Im- 
proved Reading  Onion  (very  fine  from  seed, 
sown  March  16),  Long  S"urrey  Carrot,  Os- 
born's  Forcing  Bean,  Canington  and  Mirssel- 
burgh  Leeks,  Perfection  Beet,"  Student  Parsnip, 
Veitch's  Self-protecting  Cauliflower,  Snowliake, 
Schoolmaster,  and  Myatfs  Ashleaf  Potatoes. 
Potatoes  were  particularly  fine  aid  somewhat 
numerous,  there  being  ten  "dishes  of  twelve  sorts 
and  thirteen  of  six.  Mr.  R.  Dean's  first  col- 
lection was  very  fine,  the  sorts  being  Bedfont 
Prolific,  Red  Emperor,  Advance,  Early  Rose,Pilde 
of  America,  American  Purple,  Wiltshire  Snowflake, 
Grampian,  Vicar  of  Lalehara,  Bresee's  Prolitic, 
Matchless.  The  best  among  the  collection  of  six 
included  Fillbasket,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Schoolmaster,  and 
Early  Rose.all  tinetubers.  Me.s.srs. Lee .<c  Son, Ham- 
mersmith, exhibited  an  Interesting  collection  of 
Potatoes,  consisting  of  about  seventy  varieties, 
including  their  new  Defiance. 

A   miscellaneous   display  of   cut   flowers  and 


plants  from  the  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley  Nur- 
series, contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
attraction  of  the  show,  the  brilliant  colours  of 
the  Pelargoniums  and  Salvias,  together  with  the 
collection  of  Chinese  Primulas,  creating  a  very 
showy  display.  Messrs.  Sutton  had  a  large  col. 
lection  of  Potatoes  and  Kales. 

A  list  of  awards  is  given  in  our  adverti.sing 
columns. 


Richmond  sho-w— Among  the  kinds  of 
Chrysanthemums  but  little  known  there  were  at 
the  Richmond  show  fine  examples  of  the  Japanese 
Arlequin.alarge  bright  golden  flowerslightlystriped 
witli  crimson  ;  Bouquet  Fait,  a  light  ro.se  colour, 
tlie  florets  being  long  and  partially  quilled,  but 
though  not  shown  there  as  such  it  has  few  equals 
in  the  Japanese  section  as  a  pot  plant,  being  of 
medium  height  and  remarkably  free  flowering  ; 
Hiver  Fleurie,  a  creamy  rose-coloured  fluwcr,  in 
which  the  ordinary  petals  are  intermixed  with 
shorter  ones,  which  stand  upright  and  give  the 
flower  a  curious  appearance — in  two  or  three 
stands  the  flowers  of  this  were  very  fine,  but  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
liable  of  any  to  lose  its  foliage  ;  M.  Ardene,  an 
immense  rose-coloured  flower,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  whole  Japanese  section  ;  La  Nuit,  a  re- 
markably quaint  and  curious  variety,  in  which 
the  petals  are  of  great  length  and  quilled  till 
within  i  in.  of  the  point,  when  they  open  out, 
giving  the  flower  a  very  distinct  appearance— the 
colour  is  a  dull  brownish-crimson  ;  P^re  Delaux, 
a  deep  crimson  velvety  flower,  as  shown  here  verj- 
attractive,  and  though  rather  regular  in  outline 
for  a  Japanese,  Is  of  such  a  good  habit  as  to  be 
one  of  the  best  for  growing  in  pots.  The  above 
were  all  of  tiie  Japanese  type.  Among  incurved — 
Inner  Temple,  an  improved  form  of  Refulgens, 
of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  was  well  shown.  Mr.  C. 
Salter,  Streatham,  exhibited  a  stand  of  his  new 
Chrysanthemum,  Lady  Selborne,  a  pure  white 
sjjort  from  James  Salter,  and,  like  that  variety 
flowers  both  profusely  and  also  early  in  the  season 
— H.  P. 


Mildness  of  the  season.— To-day  (Nov. 
14)1  notice  a  few  blooms  bursting  out  on  a  youn<' 
pyramidal  Pear— Passe  Colmar.  This  morning  tlie 
thermometer  registered  50°  ;  higher  than  that  we 
hardly  had  it  all  through  September.  All  vegeta- 
tion looks  fresh,  perhaps  too  much  so,  as  in  the 
autumn  of  1879  sharp  frost  came  without  warning, 
and  ruthlessly  killed  all  our  Broccoli,  Kale,  and 
Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.,  and  for  three  years  have  we 
been  so  treated. — S.  K.  T.,  Antrim. 

Ginger.— Could  any  reader  of  The  Cirdex  ad™e  me 
as  to  tile  tiest  nietliod  ul  ^Towing  Ginjjer  for  preserve  ?— 

XORMiXTuN. 

Drying  Everlasting-s.-Is  there  any  better  way  of 
drying  the  stalks  of  Everlasting  llnwei-s  than  hanging  them 
up,  head  downwards,  aud  fur  Panijias  Grass  to  keep  it  open 
as  it  always  closes  up  tightly  instead  of  keeping  opeii?-H. 

Names  of  plants.-Z;m/,-o((.- Amaryllis  Belladonna. 

fittu.-Ta.xus  adpressa  ;  I,  appjirently  Aster  longifolius  ; 

2,  A  ericoides. W.  .W.-l,  Cypiipedium  longifidiuni  ;  2, 

C.  insigne  ;  3,  Cattleya  Harrisonire ;  i,  Calanthe  vestita 
nilirouLUlata. D.  D.-  Bcrlieris  vulgaris. 

Names  of  fi-iiits.  —  i.  J/.— App:  rsntly  the  Cliau- 
montcl,  hut  to  make  sure  better  developed  specimens  should 

be  sent. ^'lon.— 1.  Pitmaston  Duchess;  2,  Korelle  or 

Trout  Pear ;  3,  probably  a  large  Beimi  Did,  but  too  much 
decayed  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty.-— £.  S.  — Black 
Pear  of  Worcester. 


.T.  n.- 
H.  T.  E 

deller — 
E.-C- 
\V.  B. 
W.-  O. 
— C.  D. 
.1.  M.- 
JI.-.T. 
— K.  * 
N.  F.-, 


COMMl'XICATION-S  RECEIVED. 
-F.  E.  A  Son-.I.    R.  .I.-P.  H.-W.   I'.-J   C  C  — 

i  \r°'vV''^. ''■;;'  ^--P'regiine-.!.  C.  C.-A. 
.f.  M.-E.  H.  E.-R.  11.— H.  a.  E.— I.  S  — \V  T  — 
C.  M.  O.-B.-T.  H.  A.  H.-\V.  B.  l.-J.  U  2-C 
I.— B.— O.  C.— C— Mi-s.  C.-J.  S.  T.-VV  T— B  t' 
-R.  J.  L  -J.  C— F.  AV.  B.-F.  W.  B.— W.  J  II  — 
J.  C.-D.  T.  F.-R.  L.-S.  K.  T.-R.  D.-O.  1  - 1, 
I.-\V.  J.  .M.-W.  .;.-R.  fi  _\v.  M.-B.  D.— E  J 
Co.- 1;.  S.  S.— A.  .M.- A.  C.  K.— P.  .G.— J.  S  S  -P 
J.  U.-R.  I.-K.  D.— T.  S  -\V.  L— T.  S  -W   B      ' 
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"This  13  an  Art 
TThich  does  mend  Nntiu-e  :  change  it  rather :  but 
TUE  Akt  itselk  is  Naivrs."— Shakespeare. 


WILD  GARDENS  IN  NATURE. 

Having  spent  some  short  time  lately  in  tlie 
Colorado  Mountains,  perhaps   a   few    lines   on 
some  charming-  sights  may  find  admittance  to 
your   columns.   One   of  the   first   things  to  be 
no'.iced  is  the  magnificence  of  the  various  kinds 
of  Ileliantlius.  I  cannot  give  all  the  names,  but 
H.  orgyalis,    JIaximiliauus,    and   rigldus  were 
very  conspicuous.    The  beauty  of  the  Helian- 
thid;e  was    set    off    by    the    numerous    lovely 
Asters  of    various   shades  of  rose  and  mauve, 
and    by  a  carpet   of   a  pale   primrose    flower 
the  name  of   which   I   do    not   know.   Nume- 
rous flowers  of  other  colours  sprang  up  out  of 
the  primrose  carpet,  and  the  effect  was  very 
fine.  Higher  up  in  the  mountains  a  corner  in  the 
woods  was  lovely  with  two  kinds  of  Campanula, 
one  tall  and   with   numerous   bells   of  a   pale 
violet  on  each  stalk,  while  close  to  the  ground 
grew  a  dwarf  Harebell,  Avith  bells  of  deep  rich 
purple.  The  two  purples  were  divided  by  a  cloud 
of  golden  Daisies  growing  about  14  in.  high, 
and  among-  which  were  many  of  all  shades,  from 
pale    primrose    up   to   deep   orange.     Another 
clear  ^  space    in    the    woods   was    a    mass    of 
Gentiana   gelida,   and   a   very   dwarf  growing 
plaut     producing    a    crimson    trumpet-shaped 
flower,    while     here     and    there     sprang    up 
masses  of   Senecio  puloher,  growing   with   un- 
usual  strength  and  beauty.     One    simple   and 
lovely    bit  was    carpeted    with   a  very   dwarf 
plant   covered    with    tiny    white    star-shaped 
flowers,  with  great  masses  of  Aquilegia  coerulea 
shooting  up  in  all  directions,  while  here  and 
there  plants  of  a  pale  yellow  Daisy  added  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  effect.   A  white  Aquilegia  ap- 
peared in  clumps  occasionally,  and  one  very  fine 
golden-yellow  Lily,  whose  name  I  do  not  know. 
An  Iris,  also  unknown  to  me,  grew  strongly  here. 
Of  most  of  the  above  mentioned  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  seed.  Passing  home  through  New 
York,  I  paid  visits  to  Mr.  Woolson's  nursery 
gardens     at  _  Passaic,     where     among     other 
things  (of  which  I  may  send  you  notes  on  another 
occasion)  I  was  struck  with  a   house  covered 
with    an   unusually  fine   and  densely-growing 
Clematis  graveolens.  It  was  then  in  seed  (some 
of  which  Mr.  W.  kindly  gave  me,  and  of  which 
I  shall  be  happy,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  send  to 
any  one  wishing  to  have  some),  and  when  in 
blossom  it  must  have  been  a  splendid  sight.  If  I 
go  on  much  longer  I  shall  be  taking  up  too  much 
space,  but  may  perhaps  venture  to  run  the  risk 
of  yoiu-  waste  paper  basket  on  a  future  occasion. 
H.  Stuaut  WoBTLEY  (Colonel). 
Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  N.  W. 


REPLANTING  LARGE  BLOWN-DOWN 

TREES. 

AiioxGST  trees  blown  down  by  the  hurricane  on 
the  14th  ult.  were  two  large  Limes, forming  partof 
the  fine  avenue  of  those  trees  that  exists  in  High- 
field  Park,  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Strathfield- 
saye  Estate.  The  break  thus  made  in  tlie  hitherto 
perfect  line  was  such  an  eyesore,  that  the  idea 
of  reinstating  the  fallen  veterans  in  their  origi- 
nal positions  occurred  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  Duke  of 
AVellington's  gardener,  who  at  once  took  steps 
to  uplift  them,  an  operation  in  which  he  had  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Davidson,  the  gardener  at 
Higlifield,  and  all  his  staff,  these  being  supple- 
mented by  a  number  of  hands  from  the  gardens 
at  Strathfieldsaye — some  to  hold  ropes  as  stays, 


others  for  blocking,  working-  crab,  screw-jacks, 
&c.,  work  of  which,  it  may  readily  be  surmised, 
there  was  plenty,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  trees 
in  question  are  130  years  old,  UO  ft.  high,  from 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  girth,  and  tliat  they  had  been 
blown  over  with  at  least  2i  tons  of  earth  attached 
to  their  roots  ;  indeed,  it  was  this  last  condition 
that  settled  the  determination  to  proceed  with 
the  lifting-.  Tlie  trees  were  first  pollarded  at  a 
height  of  30  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  even  after 
this  had  been  done  there  could  not  have_been  a 
less  weight  than  2  tons  of  timber  to  be  uplifted, 
but  which  was,  nevertheless,  done  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
a  very  easy  manner,  by  means  of  the  following 
appliances,   viz. :    a   common  22-ft.   screw-jack 
and  a  crab  capable  of  raising  5  tons,  which  had 
a  Ij-in.  rope  attached,  and  common  cart  ropes 
for  .stays  and  guides.  These  being-  all  placed  in 
position,  it  was  found  that  no  pulleys  and  shears 
would  be  needed.  And  so,  the  holes  being  duly 
prepared  by  breaking  up  the  "pan"  on  which 
the  trees  had  grown,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the 
roots  not  being  able  to  penetrate  it,  was  the  cause 
of  their  downfall,  a  start  to  raise  them  was  made 
by  two  men  at  the  screw-jack,  and  as  each  few 
inches  was  gained,  props  of  varying  length,  each 
one  held  by  a  separate  man,  were  placed  as  di- 
rected by  the  superintendent,  and  in  tliis  way 
was  secured  the  height  obtained  by  every  move 
of  the  screw-jack.  As  soon  as  the  end  of  the 
trunks  had  in  this  way  been  raised  to  a  lieight 
of  from  15  ft.  to  18  ft.,  the  crab  was  brought 
into  play,  and  soon  the  trees  were  again  in  their 
upright  positions,  and,  having  been  well  attended 
to  as  regards  good  soil,  well  consolidated  about 
the  roots,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  they  will  not  only  live,  but  grow  away  as 
vigorously  as  ever  they  did.  Should  they  do  so, 
many   besides   myself    will   seriously   consider 
whether  or  not  it  is  wortli   while  to  be  at  all 
times  in  such  a  hurry  to  cut  up  noble  trees  that 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  succumb  to  a  storm. 
Heckfield.  W.  Wildsjiith. 


HARDINESS    OF   HIMALAYAN  RHODO- 
DENDRONS. 

I  HAVE  received  several  communications  relat- 
ing to  the  article  on  Rhododendron  Aucklandi, 
published  in  The  Gahden  some  weeks  ago. 
Among  others  the  Rev.  II.  Ewbank  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  inspect  the  Rhododendrons  growing 
in  the  garden  of  Sir  W.  Ilutt,  near  Ryde,  Isle 
of  Wight.  A  few  lines  on  what  I  saw  there  may 
be  interesting  to  your  readers.  On  the  Grass  in 
front  of  the  conservatory,  and  somewhat  screened 
by  it,  stood,  separately,  three  plants,  each  of  a 
different  Rhododendron  species.  R.  Falconeri 
was  5  ft.  or  G  ft.  high,  and  I  think  had  not 
flowered.  There  was  nothing  strange  in  finding 
this  species  perfectly  hardy  and  healthy  in  the 
open  ground,  for  during  last  summer  I  had 
seen,  even  in  the  Highlands,  a  much  larger  and 
finer  specimen,  and  in  various  places  it  thrives 
and  blossoms  annually.  The  second  plant  was  a 
bush  of  R.  Thomson!  which  had  never  bloomed, 
although  of  large  size.  Here  again  there  was  no 
marvel,  for  this  often  shy  bloomer  is  quite  hardy 
and  often  opens  its  wax-like  crimson  bells  un- 
harmed by  spring  frosts.  The  third  plant  was 
one  of  R.  Nuttalli,  cut  to  the  ground  last  win- 
ter, but  shooting  strongly  again.  This  did  indeed 
astonish  me,  for  I  look  upon  the  species,  as  a 
rule,  as  wholly  tender,  and  once  I  lost  hopelessly 
ten  fine  plants  by  turning  them  out  of  doors  in 
sheltered  positions. 

In  a  windy  spot  among  trees,  a  C-ft.  or  7-ft. 
specimen  of  R.  Aucklandi  was  battling  with  the 
breeze.  This  had  bloomed  grandly  where  it  stood 
in  May  last.  From  description  it  would  appear 
to  be  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  species,  match- 


ing perhaps  jNIr.  Boscawen's  plant  in  hardiness 
and  loveliness.  My  friends  in  Scotland  cannot 
credit  the  comparative  hardiness  of  R.  Auck- 
landi in  spite  of  all  1  have  seen  and  written, 
but  I  was  not  at  all  astonislied  to  find  it 
thriving  well  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Lower  down 
the  slope,  which  faced  north  and  overlooked 
the  sea,  two  beds  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons 
had  been  planted.  The  spots  were  partially 
sheltered  by  Pines  and  shrubs.  In  the  centre  of 
one  bed  stood  a  fine  standard  of  some  type  of  R. 
arboreum,  said  to  be  brilliantly  scarlet,  and  cer- 
tainly presenting  the  foliar  features  of  the  best 
and  tenderest  form.  Round  it  were  bushes  of  R. 
calophyllum,  Maddeni,  Edgeworthi,  formosum, 
ciliatum,  and  such  hybrids  as  Sesterianum, 
Princess  Alice,  Macualjianum,  ik.a.  I  was  told 
that  these  plants  had  occupied  the  bed  for  some 
years  without  any  protection. 

The  condition  of  some  of  them,  considering 
the  character  of  last  winter,  was  truly  wonderful 
to  me.  R.  arboreum  was  covered  with  bloom 
buds,  and  the  foliage  fine  and  healthy.  R.  calo- 
phyllum was  also  covered  with  bloom  buds,  and 
upon  it  and  upon  R.  Maddeni  were  half  ripened 
capsules  from  the  bloom  of  last  summer.  These 
two  last  are  not  to  be  considered  as  one  species, 
but  in  point  of  hardiness  at  least  there  is  a  great 
difference.  With  me  the  former  survives,  though 
with  injury,  most  winters,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Smith, 
jun.,  gent  me  last  summer  from  Guernsey  fine 
blossoms  from  the  open  ground,  but  R.  Maddeni, 
with  me  at  least,  invariably  and  speedily  suc- 
cumbs. In  Sir  W.  Ilutt's  garden,  however,  both 
had  braved  the  fearful  weather  of  last  season — 
I  will  not  say  with  equal  impunity,  for  R.  Mad- 
deni had  clearly  lost  some  of  its  shoots,  but  both 
had  bloomed,  and  had  perfumed  the  garden,  I 
was  told,  with  the  scent  of  their  large  white 
blossoms.  The  second  bed  suggests  no  further 
remark  than  that  it  contained,  among  others,  a 
plant  of  R.  trifiorum,  which  is  an  interesting  and 
rare,  but  hardy  species.  Next  spring  I  hope  to 
see  all  the  plants  again  and  to  confirm  my  present 
report. 

I  must  not  close  without  noticing  the  striking 
paper  of  "  H.  H.,"  which  appeared  in  The  Gar- 
den of  October  16  last.  It  would  give  me  much 
pleasure  some  day  to  visit  his  very  excellent 
collection  of  Rhododendrons,  if  agreeable  to  him. 
Some  of  his  experiences  a  little  pazzle  me  ;  for 
instance,  the  severe  injury  sust;.''ied  by  R. 
Thomsoni.  Two  large  plants  of  that  species  (now 
in  my  possession),  one  of  which  is  8  ft.  high, 
suffered  not  at  all  last  winter  in  Edinburgh,  and 
smaller  plants  with  me  were  wholly  uninjured. 
Is  it  perhaps  R.  Ilookeri,  which  sometimes 
changes  names  with  the  other,  and  is  far  more 
tender  ?  J.  H.  Mangles. 

Valeivood,  Haslemere. 


NOTES  FROM  BROMS GROVE. 

E'S'EiiYTHiNG  here  is  now  ready  for  what  Bishop 
Pearson  so  beautifully  calls  the  "  Annual  Re- 
surrection." Thousands  of  Snowdrops,  some  fac- 
ing the  sunny  south,  some  the  gloomy  north, 
thousands  of  Crocuses,  are  in  their^nlsAir'.  and 
are  even  now  pushing  like  infanVi  i  -  !)  ''John 
Kidd  says  in  "  Lorua  Doone,"  thro'ngij  I  eJe  soil. 
We  have  also  hundreds  of  winter  Aconites, 
Scilla  bifolia  and  sibirica.  Narcissi  of  many 
kinds,  including  Ilorsfieldi,  Anemone  apennina, 
fulgens,  and  the  sweet  guileless-looking  nemo- 
rosa  fl.-pl.,  and  more  than  100  Iris  reticulata, 
some  already  1  in.  high,  so  that,  aided  by  Tulips 
and  Hyacinths,  there  should  be  a  brave  show  of 
flowers  to  greet  the  spring.  Not  an  empty  border 
is  to  be  seen.  Violas,  Daisies,  Arabises,  Alyssums, 
Ajugas,  Aubrietias,  Alpine  Wallflowers,  and  For- 
get-me-nots carpet  all  the  lawn  beds,  which  are 
never  without  tenants  for  more  than  two  days 
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in  the  year.  We  get  the  summer  bedding  plants 
up  early,  dig,  manure,  and  renew  -with  fresh  soil 
the  beds,  quickly  but  carefully  plant  the  spring 
occupants,  and  surface  the  soil  with  a  neat 
covering  of  Cocoa  fibre  ;  consequently  we  have 
always  floral  beauty  or  its  promise. 

Among  novelties  I  have  procured  Rosa  rugosa 
in  three  varieties,  llubus  dellciosus,  and  a  few 
bulbs  of  Chionodoxa  Lucilia?.  We  have  also  made 
a  new  Ijed  which  promises  to  be  always  interest- 
ing, and  sometimes  beautiful.  It  is  a  round  bed 
9  ft.  in  diameter,  planted  at  proper  intervals 
with  named  sorts  of  hardy  Azaleas  and  Kalmia 
latifolia.  Its  margin  is  edged  with  Peruettya 
angustifolia,  which  is  always  cheery  and  really 
beautiful  when  studded  with  its  bright  coral 
berries.  Between  the  shrubs  are  inserted  good 
clumps  of  Lilium  longitlorum  towards  the  mar- 
gin, and  Lilium  auratum  towards  the  centre.  If 
suitable  soil  will  make  Lilies  grow,  I  think  we 
have  spared  no  pains  in  manufacturing  that. 
After  all,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  gardening  like 
the  pleasures  of  preparation,  and  this  lovely 
November  has  enabled  us  to  enjoy  these  to  the 
fuU  this  year. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  all  these 
floral  jewels  lie  scattered  about  prof  usely  in  the 
presence  of  what  are  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  most  destructive  animals  in  creation — English 
schoolboys,  and  that  the  flowers  and  the  boys 
get  on  admirably  together.  If  by  any  accident  an 
intruding  football  has  smashed  a  favourite  I 
have  always  swallowed  carefully  my  vexation. 
My  object  has  been  to  make  the  garden  as  dear 
to  the  boys  as  it  is  to  me,  and  the  growing 
popularity  of  horticulture  is  proved  by  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  spare  flower  roots,  and  the 
many  bright  beds  which  fringe  the  playground 
in  spring  and  summer.  Gardening  attracts  the 
interest  of  precisely  those  boys  who,  being  phy- 
sically too  weak  for  the  robustest  games,  are 
always  a  source  of  anxiety  to  a  schoolmaster, 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  all  his  boys  always 
interested  and  occupied.  Indeed,  gardening  is  a 
great  moral  engine,  and  as  such  ic  deserves  to 
be  vigorously  plied.  II.  M. 
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TUBEROUS-KOOTED  BEGONIAS. 

ACCOHDING  to  the  remarks  made  in  The  Garden, 
it  seems  to  me  that  for  bedding  purposes  cultiva- 
tors generally  coddle  their  Begonias  too  much. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  getting  up  a  stock  of  them, 
and  few  plants  are  more  easily  managed.  AVe  had 
over  500  of  them  bedded  out  last  season,  and  not 
one  of  them  was  potted.  Opinions  differ  with  re- 
spect to  the  merits  of  these  Begonias  as  bedding 
plants,  and  I  find  that  tliose  who  put  out  small 
plants  are  the  first  to  find  fault  with  them.  They 
are  generally  put  out  too  far  apart,  and  for  this 
reason  do  not  make  a  satisfactory  display.  More- 
over, there  are  two  distinct  types  even  in  the  best 
strains.  Tlie  tall  varieties  which  produce  the 
largest  flowers  are  not  suitable  for  bedding  which 
requires  plants  of  short,  sturdy  growth,  more 
branching  and  compact.  Those  who  have  seen  this 
section  bedded  out  at  the  Stanstead  Nursery, 
Forest  Hill,  will  have  no  dithculty  in  deciding  on 
the  merits  of  the  two  sections.  There  is  probably 
a  long  future  before  this  plant  as  a  bedder,  be- 
cause, like  Potatoes,  the  bulbs  can  be  stored  away 
in  any  place  where  they  are  safe  from  frost,  and 
by  means  of  the  shelter  of  a  few  cold  frames  and 
a  little  careful  man.agement  any  number  of  plants 
can  be  raised  and  planted  out  every  year.  In 
winter  they  want  no  fire  heat,  no  light,  and  no 
water. 

Seed  sowing. — I  secure  the  first  seeds  that 
are  ripe  on  plants  in  the  borders,  which  is 
generally  about  the  middle  of  August.  The  seeds 


are  then  sown  in  deep  pans  well   drained,   and 
the  soil   used   is  made   rich   and   fine,  and  well 
watered  before  the  seeds  are  sown.  The  seeds  are 
then  covered  lightly  with  some  fine  silver  sand, 
and  over  the  pan  we  place  a  square  of  glass,  and  on 
the  glass  some  Moss  or  a  piece  of  shading  mate- 
rial to  keep  the  seeds  in  darkness ;  the  pans  are 
tlieu  placed  in  a  close,  warm  house.   In  a  weeks 
time  the  shading  material  is  removed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  youug  plants  show  themselves  the  glass  is 
taken    off.   Water   is   now  given   very    carefully 
through  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot,  but  this  extra 
care  is  not  necessary  after  the  first  few  weeks,  for 
the  plants  grow  fast  and  will  soon  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  with  leaves.  They  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  warm  temperature  until   December, 
when  they  go  to  rest  of  their  own  accord,  and  the 
pans  are  set  on  the  floor  of  a  cool  greenhouse 
where  they  remain  until   April.   They  are   then 
lifted  on  to  the  stage,  and  if  the  seeds  have  come 
up  well  the  pan  will  be  well  stocked  with  bulbs — 
some  the  size  of  large  Peas,  others  smaller.  In 
June    when    there   are    generally    some   vacant 
frames,  three  or  four  lights  are  prepared,  and  the 
young  plants  are  put  out  in  a  bed  of  soil  6  in. 
apart  each  way.  For  the  first  two  months  they 
have  the  shelter  of  the  lights,  and  are  watered 
when  they  want  it.    After    that    the    lights   are 
removed,  and  when    the    growth    dies    down   in 
the  autumn,  bulbs  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter 
will  be  found.  The   winter    storage    is   a  simple 
matter:    when    tlie    bulbs   are     lifted    from    the 
soil  we  lay  them  on    tlie   floor  of  a  cool  house 
where  fire  heat  is  only  used  to  keep  out    frost. 
I  have  also  wintered  them  in  a  heap  in  a  shed 
secure   from   frost.   They  will    bear   a  moderate 
amount  of   drought    or    moisture    when  resting, 
but    extremes  in    either   case   is  fatal  to  sound 
keeping. 

Bedding  out. — In  preparing  plants  for  this 
purpose  I  place  a  two-light  frame  on  a  firm  bot- 
tom, and  put  in  it  about  8  in.  of  fairly  good  soil. 
Early  in  April,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  bulbs  show 
signs  of  starting  into  growth,  they  are  brought 
from  the  store  and  jilanted  out  in  the  soil  in  this 
frame,  the  largest  8  in.  and  tlie  smallest  G  in. 
apart.  While  in  the  frame  they  will  want  some 
attention  in  the  way  of  air  givmg  and  watering. 
By  the  end  of  May  they  should  be  well  hardened 
off,  when  they  may  be  safely  bedded  out  in  all  but 
the  coldest  districts.  We  simply  lift  them  with  a 
trowel,  put  them  on  a  hand-barrow,  and  convey 
them  to  the  beds.  I  have,  however,  been  fairly 
successful  with  plants  raised  from  seed  and 
planted  out  the  first  season  for  flowering  in  beds, 
but  such  plants  bear  no  comparison  to  those  that 
have  had  one  season's  growth  in  frames.  After  the 
bulbs  have  done  duty  two  seasons  in  the  flower 
garden  they  are  thrown  away,  as  bulbs  more  than 
three  years  old  invariably  start  weakly,  and  many 
not  at  all.  Those  who  do  not  sow  the  seed  in  August 
may  do  so  in  February, but  this  willnecessitate  the 
seedlings  being  grown  in  a  warm  temperature  for 
four  or  five  months,  and  then  they  ought  not  to 
be  used  for  bedding  the  same  season,  but  should 
be  planted  out  in  a  frame  to  complete  tbeir  growth 
for  the  year,  and  stored  in  the  winter  in  the  way 
I  have  recommended. 

In  frames. — Those  who  have  not  the  con- 
venience of  a  house  may,  I  believe,  do  fairly  well 
with  a  frame.  In  this  case  the  seed  should  not 
be  sown  until  the  beginning  of  !May,  and  most 
likeh-  a  little  more  care  and  patience  in  watering 
will  be  required,  but  as  the  temperature  increases 
the  young  plants  will  grow  fast,  and  by  the  end 
of  July  they  will  be  large  enough  to  prick  off  into 
a  bed  of  soil  in  the  frame,  where,  if  they  are  care- 
fully attended  to  all  the  summer,  and  have  the 
shelter  of  the  lights  both  night  and  day,  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  air  during  the  daytime  and 
shut  up  at  night,  they  will  grow  vigorously  till 
the  end  of  October  and  produce  some  good  bulbs 
for  the  next  season,  but  of  course  they  must  not 
be  expected  to  be  so  large  as  those  raised  from 
seed  six  montlis  earlier.  Those  who  wish  to  suc- 
ceed with  Begonias  as  bedding  plants  must  keep  a 
young  stock  of  bulbs  on  hand  to  replace  those 
worn  out.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


HARDINESS  OF  LOBELIA  FULGENS. 

The  hardiness  of  this  plant  has  been  questioned, 
but  I  think  without  rea.son,  for  I  have  known  it 
not  onl}'  to  live,  but  thrive  in  a  climate  much  more 
.severe  than  our  own.  Passing  once  through  Baron 
Rothschild's  garden  near  Paris,  I  was  attracted  by 
the  unusually  flourishing  appearance  of  a  large 
plantation  of  this  Lobelia.  Having  had  consider- 
able experience  of  this  perennial,  and  knowing  the 
difficulty  that  many  find  in  preserving  it  in  any- 
thing like  good  condition  through  the  winter,  I 
at  once  inquired  if  the  plants  before  me  remained 
all  the  year  in  the  open  ground.  "  They  liave 
been  there  for  years,''  was  the  reply,  "  and  we 
never  lose  a  plant ;  '  and  I  could  well  believe  the 
assertion,  for  some  of  the  plants  were  large  stools 
capable  of  throwing  up  nearly  a  dozen  good 
flower-spikes.  I  am  told  that  in  a  natural  state 
this  Lobelia  likes  swampy  situations,  and  yet 
actual  experience  has  convinced  me  that  excess  of 
humidity  rather  than  severe  cold  is  the  one  thing 
to  be  dreaded  in  this  country  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent.  If  from  the  time  that  the  plants  go  to 
rest  the  roots  could  be  guarded  against  stagnant 
moisture,  our  difficulty  in  its  culture  would  cease  ; 
and  instead,  as  is  often  the  case,  of  finding  but 
few  plants  alive  in  spring,  we  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  handsome  perennial  in- 
crease in  vigour  from  year  to  year,  ily  reasons 
for  entertaiuing  ibis  belief  are  as  follows  : — 

Cankered  roots. — Wherever  this  Lobelia  i.s 
found  not  to  do  well,  if  the  roots  are  examined 
towards  the  latter  end  of  November  they  will  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  found  to  be  attacked  by 
a  disease,  which,  if  unchecked,  ultimately  eats 
them  away,  so  that  tjcnerally  before  the  very  hard 
frosts  arrive  the  underground  portion  of  the  plant 
is  ruined  beyond  redemption.  There  is,  according 
to  my  exjierience,  but  one  sure  method  of  com- 
bating this  canker,  rust,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
The  plants  must  one  and  all  be  taken  up  about  the 
end  of  October  and  the  old  soil  shaken  away ;  the 
roots,  which  are,  as  is  well  known,  fleshy,  must  be 
w.ished  clean.  Then  the  slightest  appearance  of 
decay  will  be  easih*  discerned,  andtheaffectedpart 
may  be  at  once  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife.  Put  each 
offshoot  orcrown  into  a  pot  just  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  roots,  using  a  litrht,  free,  sandy  soil,  and 
store  them  away  in  a  frame  where  protection  against 
heavy  or  continued  rains  can  be  afforded  them.  In 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  freshly  made  fibres  will 
be  touchinfr  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  all  through 
the  winter  if  the  plants  are  plunged  in  ashes  or 
some  such  light  material,  so  that  the  soil  does  not 
get  hard  frozen,  new  roots  will  be  made.  The 
difference  between  plants  thus  cared  forandthose 
which  have  to  pass  the  winter  under  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  the  open  is  very  great ;  on  the 
one  hand,  we  have  a  mass  of  healthy  roots,  foliage 
fresh  and  vigorous,  and  on  the  other  a  debilitated 
constitution,  the  vitality  of  the  plant  being  im- 
paired to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  of  but 
little  value  as  a  decorative  subject  for  the  open 
air. 

French  mode  of  culture. — I  never  knew 
what  Lobelia  fulgens  really  was  until  I  saw  it  in  a 
garden  in  the  north-west  of  France.  Large  beds  of 
it,  the  plants  with  broad  leathery  foliage,  the 
flower-stems  4  ft.  high  at  least,  and  as  thick  as  the 
top  of  a  fishing-rod,  were  masses  of  dazzling 
brilliancj'  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  owner, 
an  amateur,  was  noted  for  his  Lobelias,  and  was 
commonly  supposed  to  possess  the  secret  of  some 
special  compost,  but  the  secret  laid  in  treating  the 
plants  in  autumn  in  the  above-mentioned  manner, 
with  this  rather  important  difference,  that  they 
were  plunged  when  potted  and  during  November 
in  a  mild  hotbed,  leaving  the  lights  off  day  and 
night  in  fine  dry  weather.  They  were  wintered 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  were  shifted  early  in  March 
into  4.1-in.  pots,  or  even  a  size  larger;  were  tho- 
roughly hardened,  though  protected  well  through 
the  early  spring  months  against  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  and  were  planted  out  in  rich,  free  ground 
in  May,  by  which  time  they  had  formed  large 
rosettes  of  sturdy,  healthy  foliage.  The  after- 
attention  consisted  in  heavily  mulching  and 
watering  copiously  in  dry  weather.  Let  those   who 
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want  to  finrl  a  wortby  rival  to  the  Zonal  Pelargo- 
nium take  Lobelia  fulgens  in  hand,  for,  depend 
xipon  it,  there  :s  no  T'elargonium  grown  that  can 
surpass  it  in  brilliancy.  John  Cohn'HILL. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  IN  AVINTER. 
Theue  are  many  of  the  smaller  alpine  plants 
■which  bloom  at  a  season  when  we  have  but 
little  enjoyment  of  them   out-of-doors   in  our 
ilamp  climate,  and  which  are  so  beautiful  that 
they  would  amply  repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
a    special   provision   for   them   in    the   winter 
months.  They  are  nsually  grown  in  cold  frames, 
not  alone  to  protect  them  from  frosts,  because 
they  can  withstand  intense  cold,  as  it  comes  to 
them  in  their  native  habitats,  where  the  snow 
covers  them  up  warmly  and  the  clear  dry  air 
does  them  no  harm.  It  is  our  damp,  foggy  atmo- 
sphere which  proves  fatal,   and   therefore  we 
cover  them  during  winter  with  glass  in  some 
way  or  other.  A  number  of  these,  including  such 
lovely  flowers  as  the  Audrosace  Laggeri,  car- 
nea,   corouopifolia,   &c.,  Saxifraga  Burseriana, 
some  of  the  Polygalas,  Drabas,  Gentiaua  verna. 
Hellebores,     Hepaticas,     and     many     of    the 
Primulacese  bloom  in  our  winter  or  very  early 
spring,   and   if   we  leave  them    either  in   the 
frames  or  open  garden  we  cannot  really  enjoy 
their  beauty  or  give  the  flowers  their  full  chance 
of  development.  To  meet  this  some  plan  should 
be    thought    out,    so    that    the    plants    shall 
not     be     forced,    but     protected    from    damp 
merely,  and   where    at  the    same    time    they 
can  be  readily  seen  and  enjoyed.  Our  friend 
Thomas   Williams,   of   Ormsliirk,  suggested    a 
simple  form  of  alpine  house,  and  this  was  a  good 
idea  worth  carrying  out,  but  I  have  my  doubts 
as  to  whether  alpine  plants  would  live  if  planted 
permanently  in  such  a  structure.  The  plan  we 
have  adopted  here  is  to  utilise  two  cool  ferneries, 
which  do  duty  during  their  season  for  British 
Ferns,  but  which  in  winter  are  idle,  the  Ferns 
being  mostly  dormant.  Into   these   ferneries  we 
introduced  large  flat  slabs  of  sandstone  to  form 
picturesque  benches,  and  upon  these  the  alpine 
plants  are  placed  in  their  pots  as  they  come 
into  flower.    This    plan    answered    admirably 
during  last  winter,   as  the   notes  sent  to  this 
journal  from  time   to  time  would  show  to  your 
readers.  The  evergreen  Ferns  were  placed  so  as 
to  form  a  background  for  the  alpines,  and  all  the 
ventilators  were  kept  open  in  fine  weather,  so  as 
to  give  iis  much  air  as  possible.  With  some  of 
them,  such  as  the   Cardamines  and  Anemones, 
we  were  not  very  successful,  but  the  Audrosaces 
especially  flourished  and  were  gre.itly  enjoyed. 
In  the  same  houses  we  bloomed  lai-ge  numbers 
of  Narcissi   and   Daffodils   in   pots,   and  other 
bulbs,    Scillas,    Eoman   Hyacinths,    Trilliums, 
and  Cypripediums,  so  that  there  was  always  a 
most  interesting  display  of  bloom  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  For  the  present  season  we  have 
grown  alpines  in  pots  in  cold  frames  especially 
for   these   houses,   and  on  looking    over  them 
within    this    day    or    two    I    find    Saxifraga 
Burseriana   thieldy  covered   with   flower-buds, 
so  that  we  shall  have  it  in  flower  at  Christmas. 
Polygala  Chamaebuxns  purpurea  is  already  in 
bloom,  and  some  of  the  Scilla  sibirica  and   the 
Hepaticas  already  show  colour  in  their  buds, 
owing   to   the   mildness   of   the  season.  Of  the 
Primulacepe  there  are  several  already  opening, 
and  there  will  thus  be  quite  an  interesting  dis- 
play  of   flowers  through  the  winter.  We  have 
also  a  dozen  large  pots  of  Christmas  Hoses  now 
blooming   in    these    houses,    which  suit  them 
admirably,  flowers  being  of  very  large  size  and 
of  exquisite  purity.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  a 
very  simple  arrangement  alpine  flowers  can  be 
bloomed  throuehout  the  winter,  and  a  most  use- 
ful house  for  various  purposes  obtained  at  the 
same  time,  BnocjiHirBST. 


THE  PAMPAS  GRASS. 
Now  that  indoor  decoration  is  so  much  followed, 
those  who  grow  the  Pampas  Grass  should  not  allow 
the  silvery  plumes  to  be  spoiled  by  autumn  winds 
and  rains,  but  should  cut  thenr  before  the  wcatlier 
disfigures  them,  and  use  them  for  the  decoration 
of  halls,  Arc.  In  this  way  they  can  be  turned  to  excel- 
lent account,  and  the  produce  of  the  summer  does 
good  service  wlien  the  land  lies  locked  in  winter's 
fetters.  Our  practice  is  to  cut  the  stalks  as  soon  as 
fully  developed,  tie  the  stems  together  in  small 
bunches,  and  allow  them  to  hang  in  a  dry  cool 
place  till  quite  rigid,  and  then  they  are  ready  for 
any  position  in  which  they  can  be  effective.  From 
Germany  we  are  now  obtaining,  during  the  winter, 
splendid  plumes  of  the  Pampas  Grass  that  arc  of 
large  size,  close  textm-e,  and  which  are  bleached  by 
a  process  [leculiar  to  that  count)  y.  These  are  in 
large  demand  for  indoor  decoration,  for  they  are 
very  handsome,  and  last  a  long  time. 

The  Pampas  Grass,  handsome  as  it  is,  is  not 
planted  so  much  as  it  was  soon  after  its  first  intro- 
duction to  this  country.  Probably  the  fact  that  the 
plant  has  a  somewhat  shabbj' appearance  till  quite 
late  in  the  spring,  until  the  new  growtli  appears  and 
the  old  growth  of  the  previous  year  can  be  cut  away, 
has  to  some  extent  checked  the  ardour  of  those 
to  whom  order  in  a  garden  is  the  chief  considera- 
tion. At  one  time  it  was  the  eu.stom  to  isolate  the 
plants  on  la\vns  and  similar  places  ;  now  it  is 
found  best  to  surround  them  with  some  low-growing 
l^lant.  In  such  association  strong  plants  are  very 
effective.  The  Pampas  Grass  is  particularly  fitted 
for  planting  by  the  margins  of  ponds,  lakes,  &c., 
where  its  graceful  plumes  can  be  reflected  in  the 
water ;  but  here  the  plant  itself  should  not  be  fully 
exposed  to  view,  but  only  the  u]5per  portion  of  the 
foliage,  the  stems,  and  plumes.  To  grow  the  Pam- 
pas Grass  well  a  deep  moist  loam  is  required,  and 
at  the  time  of  planting  this  should  be  freely  en- 
riched «-ith  rotten  manure  and  leaf-mould.  In  the 
case  of  established  plants  that  have  somewhat 
exhausted  the  soil  some  good  mulching  should  be 
applied  in  spring,  and  from  the  end  of  May  till 
the  end  of  Seioteraber  supplies  of  weak  liquid  ma- 
nure should  be  administered  occasionally. 

Those  who  plant  the  Pampas  Grass  on  mounds, 
and  also  form  a  little  hillock  of  the  soil  about  it 
when  planted,  commit  a  mistake,  as  the  soil  about 
the  plant  should  on  no  account  be  elevated  above 
the  .surrounding  surface,  the  object  being  to  retain 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  heavy  summer  rains. 

At  Gunnersbury  Park,  in  the  new  ornamental 
ground  near  the  margin  of  the  lake,  are  groups  of 
the  Pampas  Grass  margined  with  Arundoconsiricua. 
This  combination  is  a  good  one ;  the  Arundo  first 
throws  up  its  inflorescence,  and  afterwards  the 
Pampas  Grass.  There  is  thus  a  succession  of 
plumes  during  a  good  portion  of  the  summer  and 
autumn.  K.  P. 


WALLFLOWERS     IN    BLOSSOM. 

Just  now  we  are  cutting  every  day  a  good  supply 
of  Wallfiowers  from  plants  some  eighteen  mouths 
old.  We  sow  yearly  on  a  warm  border  in  May,  and 
tlie  young  plants  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle  are  either  planted  finally  where  thej'  are 
to  bloom  or  put  in  nurserj-  beds— mostly  the 
former.  In  the  course  of  the  season  they  will  make 
nice  bushy  plants,  and  bloom  early  the  following 
spring.  But  it  is  from  those  that  bloomed  last 
spring  that  we  are  now  cutting.  Should  the  winter 
be  again  severe,  we  will  in  all  probability  lose 
most  of  the  plants  now  in  flower,  but  it  that  hap- 
pens we  have  the  young  plants  to  fall  back  upon ; 
they  generally  stand  the  rigour  of  our  winters 
with  impunity.  Wallflower  bloom  stands  longer  at 
this  season  in  a  cut  state  than  in  spring.  At  that 
season  I  often  pull  a  plant  up  by  the  roots,  wash- 
ing the  latter  in  water,  and  then  put  it  into  what- 
ever receptacle  it  is  intended  for.  Under  such 
conditions  the  flowers  will  continue  to  open  for 
days.  To  keep  up  a  succession  of  Wallflowers,  seed 
must  be  sown  yearly.  The  sorts  we  grow  are  the 
double  Blood-red,  Belvoir  Castle,  and  Harbinger ; 
wo  generally  plant  a  bed  of  this  last  on  a 
warm,  sheltered  border,   where  it  comes  in  for 


use  early  in  spring.  I  may  mention  that  I  got 
a  slip  of  a  yellow-flowered  double  variety  called 
Victoria  last  autumn.  It  has  now  grown  into  a  fine 
plant,  and  for  appearance  and  general  contour  it 
luore  resembles  tlie  single  sorts  than  the  double 
kinds,  being  very  busliy  in  habit  and  narrow  in 
the  leaf.  It  is  now  coming  into  bloom,  and  on  each 
slioot  there  are  some  two  dozen  flowers  forming  a 
good  spike.  I  intend  to  put  in  all  the  cuttings  I 
can  get  off  it,  for  I  find  that  it  will  make  a  useful 
border  plant.  As  I  have  not  seen  this  variety 
spoken  of,  can  it  be  a  local  sort  1  It  was  under 
somewhat  local  circumstances  I  came  by  it,  viz., 
from  a  lady  who  is  a  great  enthusiast  as  regards 
flowers,  and  who  possesses  not  a  few  really  good 
old-f  ishioned  border  plants.  S.  K.  T. 

Ajitrim. 


Herniaria  glabra.—"  J.  C.  T."(p.  480)  may 
rest  assured  that  this  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
any  situation,  and  it  requires  no  lifting  or  potting 
to  preserve  it.  It  is  also  readily  increased,  as  it 
roots  at  almost  every  joint  along  its  under  sur- 
face. Planted  out,  it  soon  forms  a  dense  carpet  of 
green,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  groundwork  of 
a  carpet  bed.  It  is  in  fact  largely  used  in  the 
London  'parks  and  other  places  for  that  purpose. 
Has  any  reader  of  The  Garden  ever  tried 
Arenaria  multicaulis  for  carpet  work  ?  It  covers  a 
mound  beautifully,  and  when  smothered  in  spring 
with  its  snow-white  blossoms  lias  a  fine  appear- 
ance.— E.  Jenkins. 

Violet  Marie  Louise— Mr.  Warden,  I 
think,  will  find  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  true  Marie  Louise  Violet  blooming  early. 
From  a  north  border  Irere,  on  whicli  it  is  planted, 
flowers  were  produced  in  abundance,  even  by  the 
middle  of  August,  and  they  have  been  gathered 
ever  since  in  large  quantities.  The  Marie  Louise  is 
quite  an  acquisition,  Ijeing  such  a  grand  winter 
bloomer.  When  planted  in  frames  a  constant 
supply  can  be  secured  with  but  little  trouble 
throughout  the  winter.  There  has  hitherto  been 
some  diflioulty  in  procuring  this  Violet  true  ;  I 
have  had  the  Neapolitan,  which  it  greatly  re- 
sembles, sometimes  sent  for  it. —  S.  Westland, 
Witley   Court. 

Seed  vessels  of  Tropseolum  specio- 
sum. — Like  "  Norman  "  (p.  482),  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  seed  vessels  of  this 
plant,  which  in  most  seasons  it  bears  freely,  but 
last  year  they  did  not  ripen  with  us  ;  neither  did 
the  plants  do  so  well  as  in  former  seasons.  This  I 
think  was  owing  to  the  excessive  heat  we  had 
for  a  fortnight  or  so,  which  caused  the  foliage  to 
become  infested  witli  red  .spider,  an  insect  to 
which  it  is  particularlj'  subject,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  this  Tropaiolum  will  onlj'  succeed  on  a 
cool  north  aspect.  As  regards  propagation,  I  find  it 
makes  many  fresh  tubers,  which  may  be  dug  up 
at  any  time  during  the  early  spring  and  be  re- 
planted elsewhere,  but  the  removal  should  be 
effected  before  the  young  shoots  begin  to  grow,  as 
they  are  liable  to  injury  on  account  of  being  so 
tender. — S.  D. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses.— Mr.  Brock- 
bank,  I  see,  retreats  from  the  position  which  he 
h.ad  taken  up  (p.  300),  but  not  without  firing  a 
shot  at  Sunrise.  The  three  Polyanthus  growers 
mentioned  by  him  could  only  have  had  the  same 
opportunity  of  seeing  Sunrise  as  he  had,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  seen  it  in  "  the  freshly-opened 
state,"  or  "  when  the  flowers  are  old,"  but,  strength- 
ened by  their  opinion,  he  "  feels  certain "  that 
Sunrise  is  behind  George  IV.  and  Prince  Regent. 
The  character  which  I  gave  Sunrise  in  The  Gaeden 
of  November  5  (p.  171)  was  based  upon  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  George  IV.,  Prince  Regent,  and  every 
good  Polyanthus  that  has  been  exhibited  during 
the  last  tliirty  years,  most  of  which  I  have  grown. 
I  grew  George  IV.  o\  er  thirty  years  ago.  George  IV. 
and  Prince  Regent  bloomed  with  me  side  by  side 
with  Sunrise  in  the  same  frame  this  year,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  was  evident  to  all  who 
saw  them.  What  I  wrote  of  it  is  only  a  repetition 
of  what  every  Polyanthus  grower  who  saw  them 
said.  I  know  that  Sunrise  is  much  better  than 
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George  IV.  and  Prince  Regent ;  it  is  the  best  of  its 
class  since  we  have  lost  Kingfisher.  Any  seedling 
Polj'anthuses  whicli  are  at  all  behind  George  IV. 
and  Prince  Ilegent  ought  never  to  have  a  first-class 
certificate.  I  am  glad  to  knovs'  tliat  Mr.  Brockbanli 
"  intended  to  give  Sunrise  a  very  high  character, 
and  thought  he  had  done  so,"  but  I  cannot  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  carried  out  his  intentions 
successfully. —  SAM.  Barlow,  StaheJiill  JImisc, 
Castleton,  near  Manohfstcr. 

Helianthus  multiflorua  major.— I  fully 
agree  witli  all  that  lias  been  sai<l  in  favour  of  this 
(p.  181)  ;  unquestionably  it  is  one  of  tlie  finest 
and  most  showy  herbaceous  plants  we  have,  and 
from  its  size  and  stature  specially  adapted  for  tlie 
backs  of  borders  immediately  in  fi'ont  of  ever- 
greens. Tills,  like  the  other  perennial  Helianthi, 
increases  very  readily  by  division,  which  may  be 
effected  at  any  time  during  the  winter  or  spring, 
and  it  also  seeds  freely,  but  as  it  spreads  quickly 
there  is  no  occasion  to  resort  to  this  slower  pro- 
cess of  propagating  the  plant. —S.  D. 

St.   John's-'wort  for    dry  ground.— I 

find  Hypericum  calycinum  an  invaluable  plant 
for  thriving  where  Grass  will  not  grow  ;  conse- 
quently most  useful  for  covering  ugly  bare  ground. 
In  my  own  garden  in  the  shade  under  full-grown 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  I  have  found  Hypericum  caly- 
cinum to  thrive,  and  if  trimmed  in  June  it  makes 
a  beautiful  green  carpet,  studded  with  star-like 
golden  blossoms. — L.  J.,  Lat/o  ill  Coiuo. 

Hardy  plant  lists. — In  reply  to  "A.  C.  B." 
(p.  .">U0),  I  think  he  will  find  that  2000  will  be  tlie 
outside  number  of  hardy  plants  he  will  ever  be 
likely  to  acquire,  and  that  if  ho  arranges  his  bulky 
volume  for  this  number  he  will  have  sufficient 
space.  I  find  on  going  thi-ough  my  list  that  the 
following  are  about  the  number  of  pages  occupied 
for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  He  might,  there- 
fore, get  his  book  alphabetically  indexed  in  these 
proportions  as  a  commencement,  viz  :  Q,  V,  W,  X, 
Y,  Z,  1  page  each.  B,  F,  K,  0,  2  pages  each.  E,  I, 
G,  H,  M,  K,  T,  U,  3  pages  each.  D,  4  pages.  L,  N, 
6  pages  each.  A,  C,  P,  12  pages  each.  S,  18  pages. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  some  of  the  letters 
require  a  good  deal  of  space,  especially  S,  which 
covers  the  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  and  Sempervivums, 
which  are  numbered  by  the  hundred.  —  Brock- 
nuRST,  DidsMirij. 

Aperula  cynanchica.— This  plant  emits  a 
most  disagreeable  and  strong  fox-like  scent ;  on 
some  mornings,  and  in  certain  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  rock  garden  unin- 
habitable. As  it  is  a  plant  not  unfrequently  used 
about  rockwork  and  borders,  we  advise  that  it  be 
raised  on  a  fork  and  thrust  over  the  nearest  hedge, 
or  into  a  heap  of  burning  rubbi.sh.  It  has  no  great 
beauty  of  colour  or  habit,  and  we  have  so  many 
plants,  that  we  need  not  grow  those  that  are  from 
any  cause  objectionable.  Foul  or  sickly-smelling 
plants  should  not  be  grown. 

Christmas  Roses.— To  preserve  the  blooms 
from  frost  and  to  keep  them  purely  white,  it  is 
well  to  cover  the  plants  at  this  season  with  cloches 
or  glass  shades.  My  gardeners  have  hit  upon  an 
excellent  way  of  fixing  these,  so  as  to  keep  them 
well  off  the  ground,  in  order  to  admit  plenty  of 
fresh  air  to  the  plants.  Three  stout  sticks,  each 
about  2  ft.  long,  and  driven  in  triangular  form 
into  the  ground  around  the  ]ilant;  in  each  stick  a 
stout  nail  is  inserted  about  C  in.  from  the  top, 
and  projecting  an  inch  or  so.  The  cloche  is  rested 
upon  these  nails,  and  kept  firmly  in  position  by 
the  sticks,  so  that  the  wind  cannot  upset  it. — 
Brockhurst. 

Soils  for  alpine  plants.— I  see  ray  friend 
Mr.  Gusmus  is  writing  in  TiiE  Garden  on  this 
subject  (p.  .502).  He  uses  the  word  chalk  when  he 
means  lime,  because  "  kalk  ''  moans  lime  in  Ger- 
man, and  he  thinks  it  is  rendered  by  chalk  in 
English,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  word.  In 
writing  to  me  he  always  says  chalk  for  lime. — E. 
Harvey. 

Aster  grandiflorus  in  the  south  mid- 
lands.— This  Aster  is,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  highly 
spoken  of  by  several  of  your  correspondents.  In  this 


part  of  the  country  it  thrives  and  flowers  most  pro- 
fusely when  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing  the 
south,  where  it  gets  a  good  roasting  during  the 
summer.  Near  where  I  am  writing  is  a  large; 
established  plant  of  it  so  situated  which  now 
(November  22)  is  quite  a  mass  of  blossom.  In  the 
open  border  it  does  not  do  so  well. — J.  JI. 

Funkia  subcordata  grandiflora.— How  shouia 
this  be  treated  durinj<  the  winter.  I  have  no  greeuhouse, 
.iiul  c.in  only  protect  it  from  frost  eitlier  in  the  house  or 
plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame.  The  leaves  are  now 
dying  down.     Must  I  keep  it  dry  or  water  it?— V.  N.  E. 

Trltoma  nobills.— M.  Godefroy-Lebeut,  of  Argen- 
teuil,  writes  to  U3  in  praise  of  this  plant,  which  is  now  in 
lluwcr  with  him. 
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Fine  forms  op  the  Bi.tJE  vanda. — From 
Mr.  1j.  Fowler,  Asbgrove,  Pontypool,  come  a 
most  interesting  series  of  blooms  of  this  Orchid, 
that  show  strikingly  the  wide  variation  there 
is  between  what  is  termed  a  poor  and  the  finest 
variety.  The  poorest  are  beautiful,  the  soft 
porcelain  blue  being  e.xtremely  delicate.  The 
finest  form  has  unusually  large  flowers,  with 
broad  sepals  of  a  pale  blue,  flushed  here  and 
there  with  blotches  of  deeper  colour,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  flower  chequered  with 
white  flakes.  At  certain  points  of  view  in  a  room 
the  flowers  remind  one  of  a  blue  sky  flecked 
w-ith  delicate  little  snowy  clouds.  We  hope  to 
figure  this  fine  variety. 

Good  Neapolitan  violets  come  from 
Ilazelbourne,  near  Dorking,  nestled,  no  doubt, 
under  the  hills.  Mr.  H.  Cooke,  writing  from  the 
gardens  there,  says  :  "  Enclosed  are  two  bunches 
of  Violets,  one  Marie  Louise,  the  other  a  new 
variety  that  my  master  bought  in  France  two 
years  ago.  You  will  see  it  is  a  trifle  darker  than 
the  old  Neapolitan,  and  I  think  of  the  two  it  is 
even  a  more  prolific  bloomer  than  Marie  Louise, 
and  such  a  dw'arf  grower  with  beautiful  dark 
glossy  green  foliage  !  1  grow  thirteen  lights  of 
the  two  together,  and  have  been  picking  abund- 
ance of  fine  blooms  from  both  since  the  third 
week  in  August.  They  are  both  still  covered 
with  fine  healthy  buds  and  bloom.  I  was  think- 
ing of  sending  a  pot  each  of  Marie  Louise,  Nea- 
politan, and  the  new  soi't  to  Kensington,  but 
shoidd  be  thankful  for  your  opinion  about  it.'' 
Excellent,  but  sweet  as  it  is  and  good,  it  must 
have  a  name  if  others  are  to  enjoy  it.  Only  let 
no  one  place  his  own  name  before  the  Violet's, 
for  though  long  suffering  has  trained  us  all  to 
endure  much  from  the  needless  synonymy  and 
long-winded  names  of  Peas  and  Broccoli,  we 
trust  one  pretty  name  may  suffice  for  each 
Violet. 

* 

The  -^-ernal  gentian. — The  fair  weather  is 
naturally  deceiving  Gentiana  verna  of  the  high 
hills  and  meadows  so  often  covered  with  snow  for 
months  together.  Mr.  Kiugsmill,  in  sending  a 
few  blossoms,  says  he  has  tufts  with  a  dozen 
flowers  open.  It  must  be  a  welcome  sight  so  near 
winter.  This  pretty  plant  has  begun  to  be 
better  understood  as  regards  its  culture  ;  hun- 
dreds were  sacrificed  on  the  old  dry-as-dust 
"  rockery."  If  the  new  notions  that  the  soil  for 
alpine  plants  can  only  be  determined  after 
chemical,  microscopical,  and  geological  observa- 
tion do  not  do  much  harm,  we  shall  probably 
see  many  good  colonies  of  it.  Give  it  a  moist, 
deep  loamy  soil,  amd  let  no  coarse  plants  shade 
it  or  rob  it,  and  it  may  be  enjoyed  and  grown 
without  any  of  the  serious  considerations  we 
refer  to. 

Pansies  yet. — Even  in  the  cold  north  of 
London   in   Mr.   liingsralU's  garden  these  are 


still  bravely  flowering  on.  After  their  long  ser- 
vice of  eight  months  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  we  thought  they  had  taken  a  rest  of  a 
few  montlis.  Still  the  winter  sleep  is  desiralih', 
if  only  that  these  well  fried  jewels  of  our  gul- 
den flora  may  re-appear  with  greater  fresh m.-s 
in  the  warm  spring  days,  when  they  bloom  la 
earnest. 

Primula  white  lauy.' — This  pretty  double 
Primrose,  from  Mr.  K.  Gilbert,  who  is  great  ;it 
Primroses,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  (Jhlni.--'; 
I'rimroses,  for  this  gentleman  has  lately  taken 
to  pay  attention  to  our  true  British  Primrose, 
which  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  tlic  ca.se  of  a 
man  one  is  apt  to  contemplate  across  piles  of 
Tomatoes  or  Lettuces  or  under  the  sliade  of  largo 
Vines  and  Peach  trees  !  We  are,  liowever,  satis- 
fied with  our  native  Primrose,  and  hope  he  docs 
not  join  us  with  too  many  "evolutionary  "  ideas. 

From    wateeford.  —  Like    Wexford,    this 

county  appears  to  be  genial  to  flowers,  and  Mrs. 
W.  Perceval  Maxwell's  Rhododendrons  from 
Moore  Hill  in  that  county  prove  it,  thougli  no 
doubt  the  mild  weather  sees  tliem  flower  in 
many  places.  The  Czar  ^  iolets  from  the  same 
garden,  part  of  a  very  large  cropaljundant  since 
the  end  of  September,  are  fine,  but  this  Violet 
has  always  struck  us  as  somewhat  needlessly 
coarse.  Tlie  best  advance  in  Violets  of  late  seems 
to  be  the  Marie  Louise.  I  saw  a  pale  purpll.sh 
form  of  the  single  Sweet  Violet  tlie  other  day 
in  Surre}-,  which  seemed  as  desirable  as  any  of 
the  new  and  large  forms. 

Zygopetalum  mackayi. — This  curious  old 
Orchid,  tliat  used  to  be  common  enough,  comes 
from  Mr.  Peacock.  Although  a  kind  of  pariah 
among  Orchids,  it  is  nevertheless  very  beautiful 
and  well  worth  growing  for  its  blooms  at  this 
season.  Mr.  Burbidge  tells  me  that  the  pre- 
valence of  inferior  varieties  rather  leads  to  the 
neglect  of  the  true  plant,  which  be  has  in  some  . 
abundance  and  in  a  good  state  in  the  College  I 
Garden.  ■ 


PoLYANTnrsES  and  oxlips. — It  is  not  only 
in  the  milder  districts  that  these  are  showing 
blooms,  for  Mr.  W.  Elliot  sends  them  strong 
and  showy  from  Deepcar,  near  Sheffield,  lie 
says  "  They  grow  amazingly  in  this  cold  region, 
and  are  nearly  always  more  or  less  in  bloom. 
Notice  the  leaves  sent,  which  are  from  average 
plants  sowai  last  year  ;  the  plants  are  1  ft.  (i  in, 

or  '2  ft.  in  diameter." 

« 

From  Farnborough  Grange  come  dwarf  alpine 
Phloxes  in  good  bloom ;  also  Ilepaticas,  Lim- 
nanthes.  Wallflowers,  Pansies,  Neapolitan  and 
other  Violets  ;  all  showing  how  tlie  flowers  re- 
spond to  the  genial  days.  The  little  mossy 
Phloxes  are  rarely  seen  in  such  good  bloom  at 

this  season. 

* 

Double  wallflowers.  —  We  believe  Mr. 
Richard  Gilbert  has  taken  seriously  to  hardy 
flowers  lately,  for  he  sends  us  from  Burghley 
some  double  Wallflowers  '■  wired."  There  is  a 
slight  inconvenience  in  wire  (apart  from  its 
other  difliculties),  as  by  its  aid  one  cannot  give 
the  flowers  a  drink.  We  presume  he  has  taken  to 
force  tlie  double  Wallttower,  or  tliat  the  cool 
house  plan  for  the  gentle  forcing  and  protection 
of  very  early  hardy  flowers  has  an  advocate  in 
one  who  could  use  the  same  house  so  effectively 
for  other  work  at  other  seasons.  From  Burghley 
also  come  some  very  large  yellow  Primroses, 
witheach  flower  nearly  2  in.  across,  and  looking, 
owing  to  some  artful  kindness,  as  if  one  gathered 
them  on  some  morning  in  May.  We  believe  some 
of  our  readers  object  to  this  winter  protection 
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and  gentle  forcing  of  some  of  our  native  and 
hardy  exotic  flowers,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good 
practice.  We  have  not  thought  less,  but  more, 
of  the  Lilac  since  feeling-  its  delicious  fragrance 
filling  the  hall  of  M.  Carriore's  house,  and 
tracing  it  to  a  bush  that  had  been  placed  in  the 
window.  There,  without  more  heat  than  that  of  a 
cool  passage,  it  had  opened  many  flowers.  The 
world  indoors  must  ever  he  so  small  in  compari- 
son to  woodland,  wild,  and  garden,  that  we  can 
only  gain  by  those  winter  glimpses  at  flowers 
that  belong  by  the  right  to  spring. 
« 

Tea  roses  from  noNNYnnooK. — Large  and 
beautiful  blooms  of  Madame  Lambard,  a  noble 
Tea  Rose,  fit  associate  for  large  buds  of  Niphetos 
which  came  with  them,  from  Mr.  Garnett,  of 
Eney,  near  that  once  famous  village.  Mr.  Gar- 
nett says  they  have  been  grown  "  in  a  cool 
house,  one  indeed  (unheated)  which  contains 
15"  Teas.  The  house  at  present  is  in  full  bloom, 
and  Mr.  Burbidge,  of  the  College  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, can  tell  you  something  about  it.  After 
years  of  Rose  culture  outdoors  and  in  I  find 
Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Lambard,  Madame 
Falcot,  and  Niphetos  the  best  for  all  seasons. 
Innocenti  Pirola  has  hardly  had  time  to  prove 
its  reputed  good  qualities." 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS  IN  NOVEMBER. 

The  Orchid  houses  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
sery, Chelsea,  are  now  beginning  to  assume  a 
gay  appearance.  Autumn  flowering  Cattleyas  and 
Lffilias  are  extremely  gay,  and  just  now  con- 
stitute the  chief  attraction.  Among  those  in  full 
beauty  may  be  mentioned  C.  fausta,  a  very 
beautiful  hybrid  between  C.  Loddigesi  and  C. 
exoniensis,  the  latter  itself  a  hybrid.  A  striking 
peculiarity  about  C.  fausta  is  the  fact  that  not 
two  out  of  the  numerous  seedlings  raised  from 
the  seed  resulting  from  the  cross  are  alike 
with  regard  to  colour  and  form.  For  instance, 
there  are  now  in  flower  two  totally  distinct 
varieties — one  named  aurea,  the  other  crispa. 
The  former  has  a  large  amount  of  golden  yellow 
in  the  lip  and  rosy  pink  sepals  ;  in  crispa  the 
lip  is  beautifully  crisped  at  the  edges,  and  the 
yellow  is  not  nearly  so  conspicuous.  The  flowers 
of  C.  fausta  are  intermediate,  in  size  between 
those  of  the  two  parents  as  well  as  in  form,  and 
the  shallow  shell-like  lip  partakes  strongly  of 
that  of  C.  exoniensis.  It  is  a  lovely  Orchid,  and 
one  that  must  be  popular.  Another  beautiful 
species  is  C.  Dormaniana,  which  is  remarkably 
distinct  from  other  cultivated  kinds.  It  possesses 
a  beauty  peculiar  to  itself.  The  flowers  are  below 
the  average  size  of  those  of  Cattleyas,  the 
narrow  sepals  are  a  kind  of  greenish  brown, 
and  the  lip,  which  projects  horizontally  from 
the  sepals,  is  of  a  lovely  rich  amethyst, 
which  forms  the  chief  beauty  of  the  flower.  The 
growth  resembles  that  of  C.  Loddigesi  and  Ilar- 
risoniae,  and  the  plant  appears  to  be  a  fairly 
vigorous  grower  and  a  free  flowerer.  It  was 
named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Dorman,  of  Syden- 
ham, whose  collection  is  particularly  rich  in 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias.  C.  gigas,  with  its  gor- 
geoHS  blooms,  as  well  as  those  of  the  true 
autumn  flowering  form  of  C.  labiata,  make  in 
themselves  an  exhibition,  so  fine  are  they  this 
year.  As  regards  the  true  C.  labiata,  which 
every  year  appears  to  get  scarcer,  it  is  surprising 
that  amongst  the  vast  quantities  of  Orchids  con- 
signed to  this  country  from  South  America,  so 
little  of  this  superb  Cattleya  reaches  us.  In  the 
Cattleya  house  a  mass  of  that  charming  little 
Mexican  Orchid,  Barkeria  Lindleyana,  makes  a 
fine  display,  its  elegant  spikes  of  rosy  crimson 


blossoms  making  such  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  big  flowers  of  the  Cattleyas. 

Numerous  Lady's  .Slippers  are  in  bloom,  but 
all  inferior  to  the  new  and  rare  Spicerianum, 
undoubtedly  the  finest  among  the  Old  World 
Cj'pripedia  yet  introduced.  It  has  beautiful 
flowers,  produced  in  profusion,  and  the  plant 
itself  is  what  cultivators  term  a  "good  doer"; 
indeed,  we  should  say  that  it  is  as  easy  to  grow 
as  the  old  and  well-known  C.  insigne.  What 
renders  this  Lady's  Slipper  so  distinct  from  all 
others  is  the  beautiful  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  pure 
white,  and  stands  up  so  prominently  that  it  is 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  There  is,  too,  an 
elegant  curl  in  this  sepal  that  adds  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flower,  which  looks  more 
like  chiselled  marble  than  soft  vegetable  tissue. 
There  are  several  plants  of  this  Lady's  Slipper 
in  flower,  the  largest  bearing  eleven  blossoms. 
Mormodes  Wendlandi,  a  rare  species  recently 
introduced,  h  worthy  of  consideration,  as  the 
lemon-yellow  waxy  blooms,  so  curiously  shaped 
and  so  deliciously  perfumed,  are  different  from 
those  of  any  other  Orchid  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  remains  in  flower  an  astonishing 
length  of  time,  even  in  the  fog-laden  atmosphere 
that  now  and  then  envelops  Chelsea.  Ccelogyne 
Peltastes  is  both  a  graceful  and  beautiful  species, 
and  different  in  habit  from  most  of  its  congeners, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  a  climbing  mode  of  growth, 
like  that  of  some  of  the  Bolbophyllums.  The 
Calanthes,  as  usual  in  November,  constitute  in 
themselves  a  finedisplay,  but  their  flowers,  opened 
under  the  dull  weather  which  we  have  lately 
experienced,  are  not  so  brilliant  as  those  pro- 
duced in  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

Among  cool  Orchids  the  Odontoglossums  are 
the  most  showy,  and  a  few  amongst  them  are 
particularly  noteworthy.  The  charming  little  0. 
blandum  is  admired  by  everyone  for  its  neat 
little  spikes  of  prettily  spotted  blossoms  that 
strongly  remind  one  of  those  of  O.  nasvium, 
though  there  is  a  conspicuous  dilferonce  in  the 
lip,  which  in  blandum  is  broad,  pure  white,  and 
marked  with  rosy  purple.  W.  G. 


NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  Phalsenopsis  season. — The  beauty 
of  the  Jloth  Orcliiils,  as  the  Phal.'cnopsids  are 
called,  is  now  about  at  its  height,  and  there  are  few 
places  where  they  can  be  seen  in  such  large 
numbers  as  in  the  Clapton  Nursery  where  they 
now  form  the  chief  attraction.  Two  spacious 
houses  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  plants  of 
every  variety,  and  flower-spikes  may  be  counted  by 
hundreds  or  indeed  by  thousands.  The  chief  bulk 
of  this  huge  collection  is  made  up  of  the  lovely 
Schilleriana,  amabilis,  and  graudifiora,  all  of 
wliioh  are  in  full  flower,  wliile  the  other  rarer  kinds 
are  represented  less  numerously.  Among  the  latter 
we  noticed  P.  leucorrhoda  and  P.  casta,  two  very 
beautiful  kinds  considered  to  be  natural  hybrids 
between  those  first  mentioned.  The  former  has 
leaves  possessing  the  dark  mottlings  of  Schil- 
leriana, but  the  flowers  are  more  like  those  of 
amabilis,  there  being  a  good  deal  of  white  in 
them,  but  washed  with  rosy  purple,  while  the  lip 
is  marked  like  that  of  amabilis.  P.  casta,  on  the 
contrary,  has  leaves  scarcely  mottled  at  all,  the 
markings  quite  disappearing  in  old  leaves. 
Tlie  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  ama- 
bilis, and  have  a  delicate  purplish  blush  tint 
just  sufficient  to  render  it  distinct  from  Schil- 
leriana, though  at  any  time  the  leaf  character 
is  sufficient  distinction.  These  two  stand  out  con- 
spicuously among  the  less  rare  lands  ;  nor  must 
the  lovely  P.  intermedia  Fortei  be  omitted.  This  is 
the  most  distinct,  and  to  our  mind  more  beautiful 
than  any  in  flower  ;  the  blossoms  are  only  of 
medium  size,  but  they  are  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lip,  which  is  a  beautiful  rosy 
purple.  A  fine  plant  bearing  a  branching  flower- 
spike  has  been  a  great  attraction  for  some  time  in 
this  nursery.  Other  species  now  in  full  beauty  are 


the  little  P.  rosea  and  P.  Luddemanniana,  both  of 
which  seem  to  be  perpetual  flowerers  and  should 
be  included  in  every  collection.  Among  the  Schil- 
lerianas  is  nn  extremely  fine  form  with  broad  firm 
sepals  and  a  rich  rosy  pink  colour,  but  what  is 
more  it  is  deliciously  perfumed,  a  rare  quality  in 
a  I'hatenopsis.  Most  of  the  plants  are  grown  in 
small  baskets,  in  which  imported  plants  seem  to 
quickly  establish  themselves.  There  is  one  huge 
imported  plant  in  particular  of  P.  amabilis  which 
bears  the  remains  of  numerous  branching  splices 
and  is  developing  others. 

Cool  Orchids. — In  Mr.  Eocketts  rich  col- 
lection of  Orchids  at  Stamford  Hill  this  section 
above  all  others  is  exceptionallj' fine ;  indeed  we 
have  rarely  met  with  a  private  collection  so 
numerous  and  representative,  and  in  such  uni- 
formly good  health  and  vigour.  Though  the  present 
is  not  by  any  means  the  most  favourable  season 
in  which  to  see  the  bouses  at  their  best,  there  is 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  bloom,  including  some  not 
commonly  seen.  The  bulk  of  the  cool  Orchids  is 
grown  in  a  long  narrow  house  with  a  north 
aspect,  and  having  a  low  pitched  roof.  In  it  are 
now  beautifully  in  flower  among  Odontoglossums 
the  lovely  0.  nebulosum  and  a  variety  called 
roseum  which  we  have  not  hitherto  seen.  The 
flower  is  characterised  by  large  size,  unusual 
breadth  of  sepals,  and  scarcely  any  spots,  but  the 
flower,  and  especially  the  margins  of  the  sepals, 
is  flushed  with  a  delicate  pink,  rendering  it  very 
charming  and  distinct.  Of  0.  Rossi  majus  there 
are  some  fine  masses  in  full  bloom  that  show  what 
a  lovely  Orchid  it  is  when  grown  finely,  and  when 
the  finest  forms  are  selected.  Among  the  Masde- 
vallias  of  the  more  showy  type  are  Veitchi, 
Lindeni,  Davisi,  and  ignea  ;  the  latter  is  particu- 
larly noticeable,  as  there  are  numbers  of  plants 
all  profusely  in  flower.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  cool  Orchids  for  winter,  as  it  not 
only  bears  a  good  crop,  but  blooms  continuously, 
and.  the  bright  orange  red  colour  of  the  flower.s 
suits  the  taste  of  everyone.  The  pure  wliite  M. 
tovareusis,  uncommonly  well  grown,  is  repre- 
sented by  dozens  of  moderate-sized  plants, 
copiously  furnislied  with  flower-spikes,  which 
later  on  will  make  abeautiful  display.  This  specie  s 
appears  to  be  grown  here  in  a  rather  warmer  terr- 
perature  than  that  afforded  the  rest  of  the  species, 
and  which  evidently  seems  to  suit  its  requin- 
ments. 

MesoBpinidium    vulcanicum.  —  Ths 

charming  Orcliid  is  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  of  all 
that  flower  in  early  winter,  and  the  pleasing  rosy 
purple  colour  of  the  long  graceful  spikes  of 
flowers  makes  it  a  favourite  with  everyone.  It  is 
also  a  remarkably  distinct  Orchid  if  we  except 
Odontoglossum  roseum,  which  it  strikingly  re- 
sembles, though  in  every  respect  much  superior. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  and  succeeds 
well  in  a  cool  house  with  Odontoglossums  and 
similar  Orchids.  It  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  in 
the  Clapton  Nurseries,  and  at  Mr.  P.ocketfs, 
Stamford  Hill,  it  is  grown  particularly  well,  as 
many  as  twenty-two  flowers  being  borne  on  one 
spike. 

OncidiumcheirophorumissweetJy  pretty 
and  a  very  desirable  Orchid  to  cultivate,  as  it 
never  fails" to  produce  a  satisfactory  crop  of  bloom, 
extending  over  a  long  time  in  winter  and  spring  ; 
indeed  it  seems  to  be  almost  a  perpetual  flowerer. 
It  is  of  dwarf  growth,  and  the  foliage  is  of  an 
unusually  deep  green,  thus  setting  off  to  advantaf  e 
the  dense  clusters  of  small  waxy  clear  yellow 
flowers  suspended  on  elegant  thread-like  stemr. 
Some  hundreds  of  plants  of  this  Oncidium  in  the 
Clapton  Nursery  are  just  coming  into  flower. 

Oypripedium  Spicerianum.— This  hand- 
some and  rare  Lady's-slipper  appears  now  to  be 
becoming  a  little  better  distributed  ;  we  have  met 
with  it  in  various  collections  lately,  and  the  othc  r 
day  beautifully  in  flower  in  Mr.  Beckett's  collec- 
tion at  Stamford  Hill.  Though  only  a  small  plant 
it  has  borne  a  fine  flower,  the  exquisite  form  of 
which  and  the  pure  white  waxy  dorsal  sepal  at- 
tracting particular  attention.  Other  Cypripedia 
in  bloom    are    C.   selligerum,  a  handsome    and 
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stronfi;  growing  hybrid  ;  C.  Davanum,  xVrgus, 
Harrisianum,  the  chaste  little  C.  niveum,  and  the 
favourite  old  C.  insigne,  all  rciDresentod  as  thc}- 
should  be. 

Laelia  harpophylla.— As  this  Orcliid  has 
only  existed  in  tlie  choicest  collections  hitherto, 
\vc  are  very  pleased  to  ste  such  a  large  importa- 
tion of  it  as  that  in  the  (,'lapton  Nursery  which 
Messrs.  Low  have  recently  acquired.  The  plants  are 
in  e.xcellent  condition,  and  in  many  instances  have 
become  nearly  establislied.  The  beauty  of  this 
Orchid  is  almost  unique,  the  colour  being  an 
orange-vermilion,  far  finer  than  that  of  L.  cinna- 
barina. — W.  G. 

Calanthes  failing  to  bloom— In  reply 
to  your  correspondent  who  complains  (p.  -19.5)  that 
his  Calantlies  and  Gesneras  fail  to  open  their 
blooms,  I  would  recommend  him  to  gradually 
reduce  his  minimum  temperature  to  .")r)°,  allowing 
the  maximum  to  reach  70°  with  sun-heat.  The 
atmospheric  humidity  should  range  from  C")  to  9.5 
per  cent.  To  maintain  or  ensure  these  conditions 
he  will  find  very  little  artificial  lieat  necessary  if 
the  weather  continues  as  mild  as  it  has  been 
lately,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  damp  the  paths  or 
stages  during  the  day,  but  rather  increase  the 
dryness  in  the  daytime  by  wholesome  ventila- 
tion. The  moisture  resulting  from  the  necessary 
■watering  in  the  afternoon  which  any  plants  may 
require,  or  even  a  light  sprinkling  of  paths  at  the 
close  of  the  day  (t.aking  especial  care  not  to  allow- 
any  w^ater  to  fall  on  the  blooms),  will  then  do  no 
harm,  but  be  rather  advantageous  in  preventing 
e.xhaustion,  from  which  cause  I  should  suppose 
the  plants  have  suffered,  or  else  from  an  atmo- 
sphere too  heavily  charged  with  moisture  during 
the  day.  If  your  correspondent  will  cover  the 
house  with  mats  or  canvas  at  night,  and  give  no 
rrtificial  Iieat  then,  unless  the  temperature  sinks 
below  CU°,  at  the  same  time  securing  a  dryer  at- 
mosphere during  the  day  by  moderate  ventilation 
rather  th.an  by  flre-he,it,'  I  think  the  results  will 
not  be  disappointing,  and  if,  after  a  fortnight's 
trial,  he  will  kindly  give  the  results  in  TjiE 
G.4RDEX,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour.— T.  C.  W. 

Orchids  failin?  to  bloom.— The  Calanthes 
referred  to  by  "  Anxious  Enquirer  "  (p.  -193)  would 
C3rtainly  fail  to  bloom  in  such  a  position  as  an 
orcliard  house.  This  section,  until  the  .spikes  are 
well  advanced  and  several  flowers  opened,  should 
not  be  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  than  70°. 
It  will  be  found  tliat  the  buds,  even  on  strong  well- 
grown  plants,  will  turn  yellow  and  fall  if  the 
temperature  descends  to  (J0°  on  a  cold  night,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  "  Anxious  Enquirer's  " 
orchard  house  would  be  much  colder  than  this 
during  the  few  cold  nights  we  had  two  or  three 
weeks  ago.  His  only  chance  to  save  the  yet  un- 
opened buds  is  to  return  the  plants  to  the  stove  at 
once.  Thesmoke fluefrora  the  boilerpassing  through 
his  houses  is  a  highly  probable  cause  of  his  failure 
with  his  other  plants.— T.  L.  C,  Birlienkeail. 

Vanda  Boxalli.— This  new  Orchid  promises 
to  become  a  far  finer  plant  than  was  at  first  anti- 
cipated. The  finest  flowering  example  we  have 
yet  seen  of  it  is  now  in  the  Clapton  Nursery.  It 
has  two  spikes,  one  bearing  17,  the  other  l,") 
flowers  of  large  size  and  unusually  rich  in 
colour. 

Pilumna  fragrans.- One  of  the  houses  in 
the  Clapton  Nursery  is  perfumed  with  the  flowers 
of  this  lovely  Orchid,  which  is  represented  by 
some  scores  of  flowering  plants.  There  are  both 
forms,  the  nobilis  and  the  type,  the  former  having 
the  finest  flowers,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  floriferous. 

Aerldes  Leeanura.— Tliis  rare  species,  said  to  he  very 
tieautiful,  is  showing  flower  in  Messrs.  Low's  Nursery, 
Clapton,  where  there  is  a  larse  and  flue  importation,  which 
will  probalily  yield  a  large  amount  of  bloom  this  season. 

Vanda  cristata.— In  Mr.  Bocketfs  collection  this 
rare  (Irchid  pro.nises  to  flower  finely  this  season ;  four 
siiikes  are  developing  on  a  plant  a  foot  or  so  in  height. 

Angrsecum  EUisi.— This  remarkable  and,  till  lately, 
extremely  rare  Madagascar  Orchid  is  developing  flower- 
spikes  in  the  Clapton  Xursery. 
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Ax  African  Iris  in  winter. — At  a  season 
when  all  our  plants,  even  the  hardi{!st,  fade  and 
are  cut  away,  it  is  surprising  ami  delightful  to 
see  a  hardy  Iris  (I.  stylosa)  beautiful,  as  it  now 
is  in  the  garden  at  Jlunstead  on  a  little  border 
facing  the  south-west,  .sheltered  by  the  wall  of 
a  glass  house.  The  buds  are  like  very  large 
purplish  Crocuses,  and  the  flowers  large.  It  is  a 
native  of  Algeria,  flowering  in  winter,  and  wishes, 
it  seems,  to  keep  its  time  here  in  like  manner.  No 
doubt  the  recent  warm  weather  has  helped  it,  but 
it  is  a  constant  winter-flowering  plant  in  some  of 
our  gardens,  though  we  did  not  think  it  would  do 
so  well  on  the  Surrej-  hills.  'The  leaves  are  long 
anil  graceful.  The  plant  requires  to  be  established 
a  good  while  before  it  flowers  freely :  therefore, 
those  getting  young  plants  must  wail  for  their 
beauty. 

The  -n-iXTER  Jasmine.— We  noticed  lately  a 
singularly  good  effect  from  a  plant  of  this  against 
a  wooden  shed,  painted  black,  in  the  garden  at 
Jlunstead.  The  main  branches  only  were  fixed  to 
tlie  wall,  and  the  shoots  hung  gracefully,  laden 
with  large  flowers.  A  deep  eave  saved  the  flowers 
from  rain.  The  exposure  was  a  south-west  wall, 
protected  from  the  north  and  e.ast.  Mr.  Balding, 
writing  from  Clapham  respecting  this  shrub,  says, 
"  It  is  a  great  pity  people  about  London  do  not 
plant  it  more  than  they  do,  as  it  seems  to  stand 
London  smoke,  and  does  very  well.  It  has  been 
very  fine  here  for  the  last  fortnight  or  more,  but  it 
is  going  off  a  little  now." 

Calliphruria  subedentata.— Along  with 
flowers  of  the  charming  Eucharis  Candida,  Mr. 
Hans  Niemand  sends  us  this  beautiful  bulbous 
plant,  introduced  some  years  ago  from  New- 
Granada.  Its  foliage  so  mueli  resembles  that  of 
the  Eucharis,  that  before  it  produced  flowers  in 
this  country  it  w-as  erroneously  called  E.  Candida. 
The  flowers  are  small,  pure  white,  and  not  so  open 
as  those  of  a  Eucharis. 

AnuTii.ON  'i'ELLOW  rRixcB.— The  brightest 
yellow  Abutilon  w-e  have  seen  comes  from  Mr. 
Hans  Niemand's  nurserj',  Edgbaston.  He  says  it 
is  one  of  themost  useful  w-inter-blooming  varieties 
grown.  The  blossoms,  which  are  largo,  are  bell 
like,  and  have  their  petals  beautifully  crimpled. 

PojysETTi.\  PULCHERRIMA. — AVe  have  often 
seen  this  w-ellgi-own,  but  never  better  than  thespe- 
cimens  of  it  w-hich  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charlton 
at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  Thursday  last.  The  large 
numbers  of  finely  developed  bracts,  often  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  on  plants  not  more  than  1  ft. 
high,  were  most  effective. 

Salvia  Schimperi. — Judging  by  the  specimen 
of  this  species  sent  us  from  the  Royal  Nurseries, 
Edgbaston,  it  is  not  worth  grow-ing  except  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  but  S.  Camertoni,  the  Pine- 
apple-scented species,  is  pretty  enough  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  a  general  way. 

Eucharis  amazoxica.— Plants  of  this  charm- 
ing Eucharis  flowered  in  great  perfection  this 
autumn  at  Lochbrae,  near  Glasgow.  They  are  ex- 
ceptionally well,  grown  in  14-in,  pots,  and  each 
plant  has  produced  as  many  as  twenty  spikes,  most 
of  them  carrying'jfrom  six  to  eight  flowers,  all  open 
at  one  time.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  this  plant 
well  grown  in  very  large  pots  or  tubs,  but  so  abun- 
dant a  display  of  fine  blooms  in  pots  of  a  mode- 
rate size  is  unusual. 

T^vo  new  Pompones.- Two  pretty  dwarf 
Chrysanthemums,  Miss  Lavina  Hutchings,  re- 
sembling sm.all  nobby  buttons,  palest  of  lilac 
with  crimson  centre,  and  Mrs.  C.  Langlois,  of  a 
deeper  pinkest  lilac,  w-ith  somewhat  larger  and 
fuller  flowers.  Dried  up  so  much  by  the  use  of 
cotton  wool,  that  we  cannot  judge  of  their  merits 
fairly.  Respecting  the  persistent  use  of  this  to 
flowers  injurious  material, one  is  sometimes  obliged 
to  ask  if  those  whose  lives  are  passed  among 
flowers  treat  them  so  unkindly  in  packing,  what 
can  w-e  hope  from  the  outer  barbarians  ? 

Winter  Salvias.— Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley, 
again  showed  some  of  these  valuable  plants  on 
the  oc(^asion  of  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  at 


the  Royal  Aquarium.  We  thought  the  plants  of  the 
blue  S.  I'itcheri,  shown  by  Mr.  Barron  at  the  last 
Koyal  Htjrtieultural  meeting,  were  as  fine  as  could 
be  grown,  but  the  cut  blooms  of  Jlr.  Cannell  were 
much  larger,  and  being  exhibited  some  dozens 
togetlier  made  a  most  attractive  mass.  S.  Bruanfi, 
the  brilliant  vermilion  Hoveyi,  the  dee))  purple 
Mons.  Issanchou,  the  Striped  Scarlet  and  White, 
were  shown  splendidly  too,  as  was  also  S.  Ilethelli, 
which  is  the  most  serviceable  of  all  At  one  time 
it  was  doubted  if  there  exi.sted  any  real  distinc- 
tion between  r.ethelli  anrl  the  typical  species, 
S.  involucrala,  but  Mr.  Cannell  possesses  proof 
that  liethelli  is  unmistakably  distinct,  being  finer 
in  colour  and  with  larger  flowers,  and  this  fact  is 
corroborated  h\  Mr.  Sage,  of  Ashridge,  who  grew 
both,  but  has  di.scarded  involucrata  as  worthless 
compared  with  IScthelli. 

Hardy  ilowers  ix  winter.— The  following 
are  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Stevens"  garden  at  Gras- 
mere,  Byfleet,  viz. : — 

Polyanthuses  Heaths 

Stocks  Genista  niultitiera  lutea 

Hepatica  angulofa  Arlnitns  (scarlet) 

Vincas  .Sp-neaa 

Aurii-ulaa  Lonici-ra  tataiica  alba 

Menziesias  Mignonette 

Hou.stoiiia  alba  Pansies 

DiantliiLs  Violas 

Aster  Keevesi  Daisies 

Lychnis  Koses 

Carnations  Berberis  Darwini 

Trollius  Potentilla  alba 

.\chillea  tiiserrata  Geraniums 

.\cluliea  ilentifei-a  Aubrietias 

Aster  tnrbinella  Coronillas 

Chrysuntbenuuns  Krigeron  acris  serotinus 

-Tasuiiniuii  nndillorum  Polygala  Chanuebuxus 

Daphne  Mezereon  grandi-         .\lyssnm  orientate 

flora  Coi-ydalis  capnoidea 

Daphne  Fiouiana  Phloxes 

Our  valued  correspondent.  Dr.  Paterson,  of  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,  %vell  known  for  his  love  of 
Orchids  and  success  in  their  culture,  w-,is  recently 
introduced  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  had 
the  honour  of  presenting  her  with  a  basket  of  bis 
beautiful  Orchids,  comprising,  we  believe,  200  or 
.SOO  spikes  from  many  different  specie.*,  which  Her 
Majesty  gracefully  accepted. 

The  Presentation  previously  alluded  to  in 
our  columns  to  Jlr.  P.ruce  Findlay  was,  we  under- 
stand, m.ade  in  the  Town  Hall,  JIanchester,  on 
Wednesd.ay  last,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mayor.     It  amounted  to  upwards  of  i'lUOO. 


PoLV.i.NTHisES  Axu  OXLil's.— It  is  not  Only  in  the  milder 
districts  that  tliese  are  showing  blooms,  for  Mr.  "W  Elliot 
sends  them  strong  and  showy  fi-om  Deepcar,  near  Sheffield, 
He  says  "They  grow  amazingly  in  this  cdd  region,  and  are 
nearly  always  more  or  less  in  bloom.  Notice  the  leaves 
sent,  wh  ch  are  from  average  plants  sown  last  year,  and 
which  are  I  ft.  6  in.  or  2  ft.  in  diameter."' 

MiLIi.MESs  OF  THE  SEASON.— Strawbemes  forced  last 
spring,  and  afterwards  planted  on  a  south  border,  are  now 
both  in  flower  and  fniit.  Wallflowers,  Polyanthuses, 
Daisies,  Myosotis,  ami  -Auhrietia  purpurea  are  flowering 
freely.  During  the  last  fiirtnight  the  thermometer  haa 
frequently  stood  at  from  Gu"  to  85°  in  the  shade.-  Wm. 
Neii,i>,  Wiftln'itshawr,  Xortlieiiden. 

CHIXESE  PKi.MKnsKs.  —  .\lw.iys  popular  in  tlie  winter 
greenhouse,  these  flowers  are  now-  deserving  greater  favour 
than  ever,  owing  to  their  bright  and  varied  colom-s.  A  flue 
selection,  in  three  or  four  shades  of  colour,  comes  from 
^Ir.  CrO()k,  at  Farnboro'  tJrange. 

Celost.v  pyk.vmH'.m.is.  -Wc  noticed  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
the  other  day,  charmingly  distinct,  well  grown,  and  useful 
varieties  of  this  Celosia  e.xhiliited  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  .\shur8t, 
proving  how-  useful  plants  of  this  must  be  for  autumn  in- 
door decoration. 

Ilov.iL  Arboretv.m,  EnixBrBC.H.— We  learn  that  Mr. 
John  .Sadler,  curator  of  the  Royal  Botan'c  Garden,  Edin- 
burgh, has  also  been  appointed  curator  of  the  Koyal 
.Arboretum  there. 

Speci.\l  prizes.— .\t  the  next  meeting  of  the  Koyal 
Horttcultural  Society  (December  13)  Messi-s.  J.  Carter  A  Co. 
offer  some  .£12,  in  si.v  prizes,  for  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables 
(without  restriction  to  varieties),  to  be  competed  for  by 
gentlemen's  gardeners,  institutions,  and  amateurs. 

Ml'SHROOM  CrLTrRE  OUT  OF  DOORS.— We  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  valualde  article  on  .Mushroom  growing, 
in  another  column,  by  Jlr.  Barter,  who  has  large  expe- 
rience as  a  spaw-n  manufacturer  and  Mushroom  grower. 
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EIIODOTYPOS  KEIllUOIUES. 

There  is  such  a  striking  resemblance  between 
t  jis  and  the  old  Japanese  Kerria  (K.  japonica) 
that  it  is  difficult  at  tirst  sight  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other  when  not  in  flower.  The 
Ehodotypos  is  a  handsome  shrub  of  slender 
growth,  having  opposite  leaves  with  much 
wrinkled  surfaces  and  large  pure  white  flowers. 
It  appears  as  yet  to  be  very  little  known  in 
cultivation,  but  it  is  a  shrub  that  certainly  de- 
serves a  place  in  every  garden,  as  it  is  a  btautiful 
object  in  summer 
when  in  flower. 
In  Mr.  Stevens' 
garden  at  By- 
fleet  it  grows 
about  4  ft.  or  .5  ft. 
high  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy,hav- 
ing  been  fully 
exposed  to  the 
rigour  of  the 
last  two  winters. 
From  this  rich 
shrub  collection 
our  drawing  was 
made  last  Au- 
gust. This  Eho- 
dotypos is  a  com- 
mon object  in 
culture  in  Japan, 
but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have 
been  found  in  a 
wild  state.  Sie- 
bold,  who  first 
brought  it  into 
notice,  believes 
it  to  be  a  native 
of  the  island  of 
Eiusiu.— W.  G. 


HOLLIES  AT  DUBLIN. 

For  the  folly  of  planting  tender  and  e.^pcnsive 
evergreens  and  Conifers  all  over  tliis  garden  land, 
we  shall  reap  a  poor  reward  in  the  shape  of  dead, 
or  half-dead,  or  ugly  "specimens.''  There  are  but 
few  who  follow  the  better  way  of  paying  attention 
to  plants  suited  to  their  climate  and  soil,  and  not 
liable  to  be  killed  every  winter  a  little  more  severe 
than  we  are  used  to.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  the  true  course  is  that  now  shown  by 
the  Hollies  in  the  lino  old  garden  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, near  Dublin.     There  tine  specimens  abound. 


Abies  Alco- 
quiana.  —  This 
is  a  Spruce  which 
for  ornamental 
purposes  is  not 
surpassed  by  any 
of  its  congeners. 
Its  habit  of 
growth  is  fiee, 
and  its  colour  a 
silvery  glaucous 
hue,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  young 
shoots  is  very 
conspicuous  ;  the 
plant,  too,  is  tho- 
roughly hardy, 
and  not  fasti- 
dious as  to  soil 
or  situation. 
Where  planted  in 
company  with 
some  of  the  dark- 
er-leaved species, 
such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the 
Norway  Spruce 
(Abies  excelsa). 
the  contrast  is 
very    striking. 

This  Fir  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Japan,  whence  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Gould  Vcitcli.— Alpha. 

Hardiness  of  Dacrydium  Franklini. 
— Although  the  last  two  winters  have  severely  tried 
all  plants  of  doubtful  hardiness,  yet  some  small 
specimens  of  this  among  the  collection  of  Taxacea; 
at  Kew  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  imscathed, 
a  fact  which  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  some  New  Zealand  plants  will  withstand  even 
the  most  rigorous  of  our  winters.  In  another  part 
of  the  gardens  Olearia  Haasti  is  also  unhurt,  and 
flowered  as  well  as  ever  during  the  summer. — H.  I'. 


Ehodotypos  kenioiJe!.    (Dr.iwn  from  Natui-e,  August,  1881.) 


and  recently  their  beauty  of  fruit  has  been  remark- 
able—notably that  of  the  yellow-berried  Holly,  of 
which  too  few  are  usually  planted.  But  apart 
from  the  fruit,  the  foliage  of  the  larger  green  kinds 
is  always  fresh  and  good,  though  so  near,  or  rather 
■within  the  city.  We  are  now  speaking  exclusively 
of  green-leaved  Hollies,  of  which  there  are  many, 
and  saying  nothing  of  variegated  forms,  so  often 
valuable,  where  they  grow  clean  and  free.  The 
planting  of  these  numerous  Hollies,  and  the  care 
of  them  so  well  rewarded,  is  an  instance  of  thought- 
ful planting  which  is  worthy  of  comment.  Near  a 
large  city  Mr.  Bain,  the  late  curator,  saw  that  many 


trees  easily  injured  by  smoke  have  little  chance, 
but  he  knows  he  could  depend  on  the  Holly,  and 
therefore  gave  it  the  place  of  honour.  Growing 
many  good  kinds,  and  giving  them  careful  atten- 
tion year  by  year,  nothing  we  know  of  could  have 
given  a  better  return  ;  no  known  evergreen  so  good 
a  one  under  the  circumstances.  In  all  probability 
they  will  be  as  beautiful  during  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  as  they  have  for  the  past ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  smoke  and  strong  sulphurous  vapour  which 
pervades  Dublin  sliould  do  the  work  similar  in- 
fluences ha\'e  done  elsewhere.     Several  series,  ge- 

nerations,or  plan- 
tations of  the 
"  very  rare  and 
beautiful  Coni- 
fer "  tj-pe  would, 
in  the  ordinary 
way  of  planting 
with  materials  of 
this  description, 
have  passed  out 
of  sight,  or  the 
remains  of  them 
be   an   eyesore. 

Thereis  another 
point    suggested 
by     the     matter 
which  is  not  mi- 
worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  that  is 
the  good  result  of 
developing        in 
such  cases  vegeta- 
tion likely  to  be 
interesting        or 
suggestive  in  the 
locality.  The  ten- 
dency is  too  com- 
mon to  value    a 
thing   in   propor- 
tion to  its  exotic 
character,  and  to 
undervalue  things 
native  of  or  iitted 
to       adorn      our 
clime.  When  the 
world    has   been 
ransacked,      and 
vast  sums  spent 
on  strange  Coni- 
fers,  it    will    be 
found    that    not 
half-a-dozen      of 
them  surpass  the 
common        Yew. 
Therefore,  we  say 
it  were  wise  and 
better   where  the 
opportunity 
exists  in  any  large 
garden  orpleasure 
ground,  to   grow 
well  and  fittingly 
place  the  various 
strange  and  valu- 
able forms  of  the 
Yew   as   well    as 
the  fine  old  form 
itself.      There 
are  many  places 
in  which   are   to 
be  found  expen- 
sive and  unproved 
Conifers     from 
many    finer    cli- 
mates than  ours,  such  as  that  of  the  California  or 
Spanish  hills,  where  one  may  look  in  vain  for  a 
well-developed  specimen  of  the  yellow-berried  Yew 
— one  of  the  most  precious  hardy  trees  we  have. 
So  it  is  in  many  similar  cases.     The  usual  way  is 
to  regard  things  difficult  or  foreign  as  worth  much 
more  attention  than  old  and  tried  friends.     No 
doubt  it  is  desirable  that  every  evergreen  tree  likely 
to  prove  hardy  and  beautiful  in  the  country  should 
he  tried  in  various  districts ;  but  such  trials  should 
be  made  without  spoiling  our  gardens  with  avenues 
and  lines  of  trees  of  no  proved  value  in  this  coun- 
try, as  has  been  done  so  often.    The  trees  we  refer 
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to  do  well  wlien  young  and  in  the  nursery  stage, 
and  thus  an  enormous  number  have  been  sold  and 
planted  which  will  never  succeed.  The  reason  of 
their  thriving  while  young  and  perishing  when  not 
half  grown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mountain  Pines, 
is  that  the  mounds  of  good  soil  in  which  they  arc 
placed  are  generally  moist  and  rich,  and  the  young 
trees  grow  as  if  on  their  native  hills,  until  they 
begin  to  get  into  the  natural  soil,  and  there  find 
wholly  different  conditions.  Apart  from  these,  we 
have  to  consider  the  many  things  which  are  too 
tender  for  our  winters,  no  matter  liow  suitable  the 
soil.  No  trial  is  now  needed  for  tlio  many  things 
that  have  failed  of  recent  years.  Let  them  be 
grown  only  in  districts  where  they  thrive.  Where 
they  perish  they  sbo\ild  be  replaced  with  trees  or 
shrubs  of  known  endurance  and  beauty.  Experi- 
ments must  be  made  witli  new  things,  but  the 
garden  landscapes  or  tree  jjictures  in  our  parks  or 
pleasure  grounds  cannot  be  formed  with  untried 
or  useless  trees  or  shrubs. — Field. 


The  Oriental  Plane  tree  (Platanus  orien- 
talis),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  has  possibly  been 
less  grown  in  this  country  than  it  deserves  to  be, 
as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  park 
trees.  Its  foliage  is  exceedingly  ornamental ;  it  is 
of  rapid  development,  and  is  found  to  thrive  in 
even  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  large  town-i.  Like 
the  Beech,  it  appears  to  have  sui?ered  less  from 
the  effects  of  the  late  gale  than  most  other  kinds 
of  trees  have  done.  It  casts  a  portion  of  its  old 
bark  from  its  stem  and  branches  during  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  but  here  this  bark  shedding 
has  occurred  somewhat  earlier  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  usual  this  year.  At  Hawstead  Place, 
some  two  miles  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  CuUum  family,  are 
to  be  seen  three  remarkably  fine  examples  of 
this  beautiful  tree.  They  are  very  old,  and  are 
possibly  the  finest  in  the  country  ;  their  planting 
is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  a  visit  paid  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  this  place  some  300  years  ago. 
— P.  G. 

Retinospora  tetragona  aurea.  —  This 
little  Conifer  is  at  tlie  present  time  very  bright  and 
cheerful  looking.  Its  colour  is  a  clear  golden  yel- 
low, and  its  habit  so  dense  and  compact,  that  it 
is  well  adapted  for  planting  on  the  sunny  parts  of 
rockwork,  where  it  may  be  associated  with  the 
■choicest  of  plants  without  in  any  way  overgrowing 
them,  as  it  takes  many  years  to  reach  even  a  few 
inches  in  height.  For  winter  bedding  also  it  is 
very  suitable',  and,  like  the  other  dwarf  Keti- 
nosporas,  it  may  be  moved  at  almost  any  time 
without  injury. — .VLPn.\. 

The  Sea  BucKthorn  (Hippopha'j  rham- 
noides). — If  this  will  produce  its  bright  orange- 
coloured  berries,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  a 
miniature  Solanum,as  freely  in  this  country  as  it 
does  in  Switzerland,  where  I  fouml  it  in  great 
abundance,  both  in  the  Rhone  valley  and  also  in 
the  Priittiqua,  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  good 
addition  to  our  shrubberies.  Small  seeilings  of 
it  which  I  received  by  post  from  the  Tyrol  have 
grown  with  great  rapidity,  but  as  the  tree  is 
dioecious,  as  is  the  Aucuba,  it  remains  yet  to  be 
proved  whether  I  shall  have  any  berries  on  those 
sent  to  me  or  not. — J.  T.  P. 
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Dahlia  imperialis.— The  culture  of  this 
plant  is  so  easy,  ami  it  is  so  strikingly  handsome 
at  the  present  time  when  in  flower,  as  to  suggest 
that  it  might  with  advantage  be  more  extensively 
grown  than  it  is,  for  though  to  enjoy  the  blos- 
soms protection  is  necessary,  yet  we  often  find 
many  things  jealously  protected  that  never  make 
one  half  the  show  which  this  Dahlia  diies.  There 
are  now  half  a  dozen  plants  of  it  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew  that  have  been  grown  freely  during 
the  summer  and  that  are  now  in  large  pots  ;  the 
blossoms  are  just  commencing  to  expand,  and  they 
will  continue  in  beauty  for  a  long  time.  They  may 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  octagons,  in  which  the  little 
additional  heat  used  there  is  of  great  benefit  to 
them.— H.  P. 


MUSHROOMS  FROM  SEPTEMBER  TO 
JULY  OUT-OF-DOOES. 
The  space  to  be  spared  for  the  growth  of  Mush- 
rooms having  been  ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  cal- 
culate how  much  manure  will  be  required.  By 
having  the  ridges  made  of  the  following  size.s, 
viz.,  -  ft.  Ti  in.  in  width  at  the  bottom,  2  ft.  (>  in. 
in  height,  and  about  <i  in.  in  width  at  the  top; 
the  sides  slope  in  such  a  manner  that  tlie  mould 
or  casing  sticks  well  to  them.  One  cart-load  of 
manure  will  make  1  \  yds.  of  bed  of  the  above 
dimensions,  and  besides,  sufficient  litter  may  be 
shaken  out  of  it  to  cover  it.  For  a  continuous 
supply,  beds  should  be  made  the  first  week  in 
August,  and  one  every  month  afterwards  until 
April.  After  that  it  is  useless  to  make  any  beds 
out  of  doors  until  August  again,  the  heat  being 
generally  too  great  for  Mushrooms  to  grow  from 
the  latter  end  of  July  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. Beds  made  in  August  will  come  into  bearing 
in  six  weeks.  If  made  after  that  time  they  will 
take  from  eight  to  ten  weeks,  until  March,  when 
they  will  again  produce  Mushrooms  fit  for  use 
in  the  six  weeks. 

The  best  materials  with  which  to  make 
Mushroom  beds  is  good  stable  manure  from  well 
and  hard  fed  horses.  Never  use  it  if  the  horses  are 
fed  on  Grass  or  other  green  food.  When  you 
have  enough  to  make  a  bed  of  the  size  required, 
shake  out  the  longest  litter,  only  leaving  .say 
about  one  half  litter  and  one  half  droppings. 
Mix  all  well  together  and  throw  it  into  a  heap  of 
such  a  shape  that  it  will  not  get  very  wet.  There 
let  it  remain  for  about  four  days,  then  turn  it 
as  it  were  thoroughly  inside  out.  After  the  first 
turning  it  should  not  remain  longer  tlian  two 
days  without  turning,  except  it  should  be 
raining,  when  it  would  be  better  to  let 
it  alone,  water  making  it  sour.  I  find 
that  to  get  it  into  good  condition  about  six 
turnings  are  needed.  Thus,  on  a  fine  day  it 
should'be  made  into  a  bed  or  ridge.  If  the  bed 
is  a  short  one,  it  should  be  made  all  at  once.  If 
long,  make  it  in  about  2-yard  lengths.  Tlie 
manure  should  be  well  shaken,  and  when  the 
bed  is  say  about  18  in.  high,  it  should  be  well 
trodden  down,  and  the  sides  well  beaten  into 
the  shape  and  width  required.  The  treading  will 
brin"  it  down  to  1  ft.,  then  another  18  in.  of 
manure  should  be  shaken  on  it,  to  be  again 
trodden  down,  and  the  sides  beaten  and  shaped 
with  a  fork.  That  will  bring  the  bed  to 
2  ft.  Another  C  in.  should  then  be  added 
and  well  beaten  down,  the  sides  being  swept 
downwards  with  tlie  fork  in  order  to  throw 
r.iin  water  off.  Two  days  after  the  bed  is  made 
up  some  holes  should  be  bored  from  tlie  top  to 
nearly  the  bottom  with  a  small  iron  bar,  to  let 
the  heat  off  and  prevent  the  inside  of  the  bed 
from  becoming  too  dry.  Make  them  about  0  in. 
apart  all  along  the  centre  of  the  bed ;  a  stick 
should  then  be  inserted  in  the  bed  to  test  its 
heat,  and  when  it  has  subsided  to  about  80^  it 
may  be  spawned  with  safety. 

Spa'wning  requires  more  care  than  is  usually 
bestowed  on  it  :  lift  a  little  of  the  manure  with 
one  hand  and  insert  the  spawn  with  the  other. 
A  dibber  should  not  be  used  on  any  account,  as 
that  makes  a  round  hole  which  the  spawn 
seldom  fills,  steam  generates  around  the  sides, 
and  the  spawn  rots  before  it  can  get  hold  of  the 
manure  in  which  it  is  to  grow.  This  lam  certain 
has  caused  more  failures  than  anything  else, 
though  the  blame  is  generally  laid  on  the  spawn. 
If  the  spawn  is  put  in  tightly  with  the  hand 
and  the  manure  well  pressed  down  on  it  no 
steam  is  generated,  and  the  spawn  ''  runs  "  off 
at  once.  It  should  be  put  in  level  with  the  face 
of  the  bed,  so  that  the  mould  may  just  touch  it 
when  the  bed  is  cased,  for  if  the  manure  gets 


too  hot  the  spawn  will  often  run  in  the  mould 
and  again  catch  hold  of  the  manure.  When  it 
has  become  cool  enough  spawn  should  be  broken 
into  pieces  not  less  than  2  in.  square — larger 
rather  than  smaller.  The  pieces  tlius  broken 
should  be  inserted  in  the  bed  about  0  in.  apart, 
liut  if  limited  as  to  quantity  of  spawn  put  them 
furtlier  apart  ratlier  than  reduce  them  in  size. 

The  casing  or  landing,  as  it   is  called, 

should  consist  of  good  heavy  mould  if  procurable, 
(-!et  it  if  possible  from  ground  to  which  manure 
has  not  been  applied  for  some  time,  as  mould  that 
has  been  well  manured  often  breeds  mildew. 
Tlie  mould  should  be  made  wet  enough  to  stick 
to  the  sides  of  the  bed  the  day  before  it  is  used 
for  that  purpose,  and  neither  bed  nor  mould 
should  be  watered,  except  both  are  exceedingly 
dry  or  the  weather  very  hot.  The  mould  should 
hi  applied  about  2  in.  thick  on  the  bottom  of 
the  bed,  reducing  it  to  1  in.  on  the  top, 
and  it  should  be  beaten  down  with  a  spade 
until  no  impression  can  be  made  on  it.  Then 
cover  all  up  with  well  dried  and  sweetened 
litter,  the  thickness  of  wliich  must  be  regulated 
by  the  time  of  year — say  from  G  in.  to  18  in. 
thick,  and  over  all  a  mat  should  be  laid  to  assist 
in  keeping  out  wind  and  water,  and  to  give  the 
bed  a  neat  appearance.  Let  the  beds  remain 
for  at  least  a  month  untouched  ;  then,  on  a  mild, 
da'np,  or  foggy  day  remove  the  litter  and  shake 
it  well  up  :  siiould  there  he  any  froth  or  sour 
fermentation  working  out  of  the  mould,  rub  it 
off  with  a  handful  of  straw,  and  should  the  bed 
be  very  cold,  a  little  waste  hay  might  be  put 
next  the  mould,  as  that  creates  heat  much 
quicker  than  straw.  If  liaj'  be  not  obtainable, 
then  put  a  little  fresh  straw  next  the  bed,  and 
ovor  that  the  old  litter. 

Gathering. — In  a  fortnight  from  this  time 
the  spawn  .should  begin  to  sliow,  and  when  the 
Mushrooms  are  fit  to  gather  care  must  be  taken 
never  to  open  the  bed,  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
when  the  wind  is  strong,  as  in  that  case  the  litter 
cannot  possibly  be  put  on  as  tightly  as  before.  If 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  gather  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  but  only  open  a  very  small  sp.ace  at 
any  time.  Always  pull  the  straw  carefully 
downwards  from  the  top  of  the  bed  and  roll  it 
towards  you.  If  you  lift  the  straw  upwards, 
the  litter  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  bed  will 
be  sure  to  slide  down,  and  if  ever  so  little 
will  break  quantities  of  the  small  Mushrooms, 
and  thus  thin  the  crop.  "When  gathering  always 
pull  the  Mushrooms  so  as  to  get  the  roots,  and 
should  it  break,  with  an  old  knife  lift  out  the 
old  roots  at  once,  when  the  spawn  will  imme- 
diately begin  to  repair  the  loss.  Jlu.shrooms 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  beds  too 
long,  for  if  very  large  or  old,  the  bed  soon  be- 
comes exhausted.  JoHX  F.  Baoter. 

Portland  ILmxe,  Lancfjield  Street, 
Harrow  Road. 


CAULIFLOWER  AND  LETTUCE  PLANTS. 
Where  these  have  been  sown  thickly  either  on 
open  borders  or  under  glass,  they  should  now  be 
pricked  out  :?  in.  apart  in  cold  frames  or  under 
hand-glasses.  Thus  treated,  they  make  better 
plants  than  if  left  in  seed  beds.  They  must  be 
kept  as  hardy  as  possible  by  full  exposure  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  but  cover  them  up  securely 
in  case  of  severe  frosts,  for  although  they  may 
not  be  injured  by  frosts  under  glass  without  any 
external  covering,  I  believe  that  in  the  case  of 
Caulillowers  severe  checks  are  the  forerunner  of 
premature  hearting,  or  what  is  called  "  buttoning." 
Amongst  Cauliflowers  few  excel  the  Earlj-  London 
for  a  main  crop ;  Veitchs  New  Early  Forcing  is  a 
good  kind  for  growing  in  pits  or  under  cloches  for 
the  very  earliest  supply  ;  and  Stadtholder  comes 
in  well  after  Early  London.  Lettuces  may  be 
wintered  under    the    same  conditions  as  Cauli- 
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flowers.  After  trying  all  the  latest  improvements 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 
Llack-seeded  Brown  Cos  either  for  hardiness, 
crispncss,  or  flavour.  After  they  are  planted  in 
frames  or  other  winter  quarters  a  good  dusting  of 
wood  ashes  will  prove  of  great  service  to  them.  It 
the  soil  is  moderately  moist  they  will  not  require 
any  water  for  some  time,  and  a  dusting  of  any  dry 
powder  keeps  slugs  at  bay.  If  kept  well  ventilated, 
both  Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers  may  be  trans- 
planted to  shallow  trenches  in  March,  when  a  few 
evergreen  branches  should  be  placed  around  tlicm. 
The  soil  for  their  reception  should  now  be  well 
manured  and  dug  up  roughly.  It  will  thus  be  in 
good  condition  when  required,  and  botli  Cauli- 
flowers and  Lettuces  like  a  good  depth  of  wcll- 
em-iched  and  deeply-cultivated  soil. 

J.  G.  L. 


FORCING  VEGETABLES. 
JiAN  Y  are  expected  to  produce  all  kinds  of  forced 
vegetables  with  very  in.adequate  appliances.  It  is, 
however,  best  for  all  concerned  where  proper 
forcing  houses  are  provided.  The  money  invested 
in  such  structures  is  not  ill  applied,  as  it  is  not 
in  winter  alone  that  forcing  houses  are  useful  ; 
fine  Strawberries  may  be  had  from  them  in  spring, 
and  Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  summer.  A  well- 
built  and  thoroughly  heated  Melon  and  Cucum- 
ber pit  is  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  force 
vegetables  at  this  season,  and  a  JIushroom  liousc 
or  some  such  place  suits  material  wliich  requires 
to  be  grown  in  the  dark.  Plenty  of  top  and  bot- 
tom heat  is  necessary  in  both,  and  with  tliis  and 
well  developed  and  matured  roots  to  work  with 
the  produce  should  be  abundant  and  good. 
Asparagus,  Sea  Kale,  and  Rhubarb  are  the  main 
roots  forced  at  this  season. 

Kidney  Beans  are  also  highly  valued,  but  if 
the  plants  are  not  well  advanced  in  growth  by 
this  time  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  them 
to  bear  pods  until  the  days  begin  to  lengthen. 
When  spring  is  far  advanced  Beans  may  be  had 
readily  in  boxes,  but  now  they  will  only  succeed 
in  pots,  and  6-in.  ones  are  large  enough  at  this 
season.  Where  the  seed  was  sown  in  them 
in  September  or  early  in  October,  growth  will 
now  be  strong  and  healthy,  and  as  the  plants 
come  into  flower  the  atmosphere  about  them 
should  be  kept  very  dry  to  insure  the  pods  form- 
ing well  and  swelling  freely.  Stimulants  at  the 
roots  will  do  much  good  now.  Those  contem- 
plating sowing  seed  now  would  do  as  well  to 
defer  it  for  some  time,  as  little  progress  will  be 
made  until  after  the  new  year,  unless  the  forcing 
accommodation  is  good,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances the  crop  would  be  a  liglit  one.  Damp  and 
cold  must  be  avoided  in  Kidney  Bean  forcing  in 
winter.  About  Christmas  or  the  new  year  is  a 
good  time  to  start  the  spring  crops.  Sis  or  eight 
seeds  sown  in  a  6-in.  or  8-in.  pot  in  some  good  loam 
and  half  decayed  manure  will  grow  quickly  and 
do  well  in  any  structure  in  which  there  is  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  or  so.  Most  growers  know  now 
that  Kidney  Beans  do  not  produce  roots  from  the 
stems,  and  the  plan  of  filling  the  pots  only  half 
full  of  soil  for  the  seed,  and  completing  the! 
tilling  up  after  the  plants  are  advanced  in  growth, 
has  been  almost  wholly  discontinued,  as  nothing 
is  gained  by  it,  and  it  requires  extra  labour. 
Mushroom  manure  not  too  much  decayed  is 
better  in  the  bottom  of  Kidney  Bean  pots  than 
any  kind  of  hai-d  drainage,  and  until  the  pots  are 
rather  full  of  roots  water  must  be  applied  with 
caution. 

Asparagus  is  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
vegetables  any  one  can  force  ;  roots  of  this  over 
four  years  old  may  be  lifted  at  once  and  placed 
in  lieat ;  a  good  manure  and  leaf  hot-bed  with  a 
frame  over  it  will  bring  it  forward  rapidly  it  the 
roots  are  placed  on  the  surface  and  nearly 
covered  with  soil.  In  a  new  bed  a  good  deal  of 
steam  rises  at  first ;  tlierefore  a  little  ventilation 
may  have  to  be  left  on  night  and  day  to  allow  it 
to  escape,  but  further  than  this  not  much  fresh 
air  is  wanted.  A  bottom  heat  of  80°  will  cause  it 
to  sprout  rapidly,  but  the  top  heat  may  be  10°  or 


20°  lower  than  that,  thus  inducing  the  produce 
to  be  less  spindly.  This  kind  of  treatment  will 
also  answer  for  Asparagus  in  a  pit  as  well  as 
in  a  manure  frame.  Sometimes  the  smallest 
growths  come  up  first,  but  as  they  are*  good  for 
notliing  except  perhaps  for  cutting  up  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Peas  or  for  soups,  wliich  are  not 
alwajs  wanted,  the  best  plan  as  a  rule  is  to  cut 
tlic  small  growths  away  as  they  appear  ;  this  will 
cause  the  best  crowns  to  start  into  growth  more 
freely,  and  also  stronger.  With  well  matured 
roots  good  Asparagus  may  be  cut  in  a  f ortniglit  or 
three  weeks  after  having  been  placed  in  heat,  and 
from  that  time  they  will  continue  to  bear  for  some 
weeks.  Out  of  doors  one  is  afraid  to  cut  too  long 
or  too  much,  but  it  is  different  under  glass  ;  there 
every  particle  of  it  should  be  cut  as  it  becomes 
ready  for  use,  and  from  100  roots  many  dishes 
may  be  had.  Some  may  require  to  start  this  num- 
ber at  one  time,  while  others  may  make  two 
plantings  of  50  each  ;  but  if  a  quantity  of  roots 
be  put  into  heat  every  three  weeks  or  so,  a  con- 
stant supply  will  be  kept  up  as  long  as  Asparagus 
is  wanted. 

Seakale  roots  for  forcing  need  not  be  so 
old  as  those  of  Asparagus.  In  good  soil  they  grow 
fast  and  fine.  Boots  for  forcing  may  be  had  two 
years  after  the  seed  is  sown.  As  Seakale  is  only 
good  when  tender  and  white,  it  must  be  forced  in 
the  dark,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  Mushroom  house. 
Here  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  some  hot  manure 
and  leaves  in  which  to  plunge  the  roots.  As  some- 
timesgrowth  does  not  begin  so  readily  as  could  be 
desired,  a  little  bottom  heat  soon  forces  it.  The 
roots  may  either  be  planted  amongst  soil  placed 
over  the  manure,  or  they  may  be  put  in  pots  with 
a  little  soil  about  them,  plunging  tlie  pots. 
This  is  a  convenient  way,  and  where  there  is  no 
more  suitable  place,  the  pots  can  be  placed  on 
tlie  hot-water  pipes  with  another  pot  turned  up- 
side down  o\'er  the  Kale.  In  this  way  good  Kale 
may  be  produced.  Lifting  the  roots  and  forcing 
them  in  some  such  ways  as  these  is  surer  and 
quicker  at  tliis  season  than  trying  to  get  the  crop 
in  by  covering  it  over  in  the  open  ground.  As 
spring  advances  pots  or  boxes  and  hot  manure 
will  produce  it  in  the  open  quarters. 

Rhubarb  should  also  be  lifted  at  this  season 
and  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  Seakale. 
The  roots  should  not  be  disturbed  mucli ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  wliole  clump  should  be  lifted  and 
placed  entire  in  the  forcing  quarters.  I  have  seen 
some  fine  Rhubarb  cut  all  winter  from  a  number 
of  roots  placed  over  a  flue  in  the  dark  corner  of 
a  shed,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  utilise  places  of 
the  kind  in  this  way.  Bottom  heat  and  plenty  of 
water  are  needed  to  start  it  into  growth,  and 
those  who  have  the  means  of  using  these  need 
not  fail  to  have  Rhubarb  from  Chi-istmas  and  on- 
wards. This  year  we  intend  forcing  our  Seakale 
and  Rhubarb  under  a  plant  stage  in  a  pit,  and  as 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  heat  here  and  not  much 
light,  there  is  a  little  chance  of  failure.  A  few 
roots  of  each  will,  however,  also  be  put  into  the 
Mushroom  house,  and  this  will  be  something  to 
fall  back  upon. 

Our  first  batches  of  all  the  roots  mentioned 
have  just  been  lifted  and  placed  in  their  forcing 
quarters,  and  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in 
doing  this  generally.  Cambrian. 


MULCHING  ASPARAGUS. 
By  this  time  all  the  tops  of  Asparagus  will  be 
withered  and  should  be  removed,  cutting  1  in. 
or  2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  Immediately 
this  is  done,  a  good  top-dressing  of  manure  should 
be  applied.  Where  the  roots  are  a  number  of  feet 
apart  two  or  three  forkfuls  of  manure  may  be  put 
on  and  around  each,  the  remainder  of  the  ground 
being  left  bare,  but  where  the  roots  are  close  to- 
gether the  whole  surface  should  be  covered. 
Where  the  ground  is  poor  or  the  roots  weak,  they 
will  be  greatly  helped  by  a  handful  of  salt  or 
guano  being  sprinkled  over  each  crown  before  the 
manure  is  put  on.  Seaweed  is  an  excellent  winter 
covering  for  Asparagus,  and  where  it  can  be  had 
salt  will  not  be  needed,  but  it  is  only  in  a  few 


places  that  the  right  weed  can  be  had,  and  those 
who  have  to  do  without  it  must  resort  to  salt, 
which  forms  a  good  substitute.  Asparagus  roots 
are  thick,  fleshy,  and  greedy  feeders,  and  nourisli- 
ment  seems  to  be  stored  up  by  tliem  almost  as 
much  in  winter  as  in  summer.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  Asparagus  may  be  beneiited  by  proper 
surface  feeding ;  even  old  beds  or  exhausted 
plants  may  be  improved  as  much  by  it  as  by  any 
other  means,  such  as  forking  manure  between  the 
rows  or  about  the  roots  ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Asparagus  dislikes  forking  and  cutting 
about  its  roots.  Therefore,  the  more  surface  dress- 
ing is  practised  the  better ;  and  the  manure  put 
on  now,  although  it  may  bo  decayed  by  the 
spring  or  summer,  will  benefit  the  plants  then  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  free  open  mould  that  will 
be  formed  on  the  surface.  Good  strong  manure 
should  always  be  used  for  Asparagus  beds.  Light 
straw  or  leaves  are  of  little  or  no  use  ;  a  mixture 
of  lialf  decayed  cow  and  horse  manure  is  better, 
and  eitlier  may  be  used  separately.  Apart  from 
the  feeding  properties  of  the  top-dressing,  it  also 
affords  good  protection  to  the  crowns,  and 
although  severe  weather  may  not  kill  Asparagus 
outright,  such  winters  as  we  have  lately  had  can 
do  it  no  good  if  unprotected,  but  probably  much 
harm.  J.  MuiR. 

ilargam. 

Exhibition    Brussels    Spi  outs.  — The 

finest  and  most  compact  strain  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  I  have  yet  seen  is  one  known  as  the 
Exhibition  strain ;  whether  such  an  appellation  is 
well  chosen  or  not,  tlie  variety  is  good  ;  at  least 
as  a  garden  kind  it  is  remarkably  true,  and  pro- 
duces large  Siirouts  of  the  best  and  most  solid 
kind.  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  several  gardens 
about  Reading, but  in  none  is  it  in  finer  form  than  in 
that  at  Heckfield,  where  its  massi\'e  stems  covered 
with  heads  are  greatly  admired.  The  average 
height  of  strong  plants  is  20  in.,  and  the  head  is 
of  a  more  solid  kind  than  usual,  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  good  curled  Savoy. 
Under  high  cultivation  and  early  planting,  the 
Sprouts  are  unusually  large,  but  with  ordinary 
cultivation  they  are  just  of  that  size  which  suits 
growers  for  market.  It  will  in  time  become  very 
popular. — A.  D. 

A  word  about  Potatoes.— I  have  tried  a 
few  of  the  new  varieties  this  season,  the  best  of 
which  I  find  to  be  Sutton's  Reading  Hero.  I 
planted  7  lb.  of  this  variety  and  the  produce  was 
262  lb.  of  good  sound  tubers  grown  without 
manure.  I  left  them  in  the  ground  until  the 
middle  of  October,  when  they  were  lifted,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground 
another  fortnight  before  they  were  weighed.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  no  Potato  will  retain  a  robust 
constitution  and  good  quality  more  than  ten 
years.  Many  varieties  good  in  their  day,  but  now 
defunct,  will  occur  to  all  of  us.  The  Lapstone 
Kidney  is  an  especial  favourite  of  mine,  but  it 
now  shows  signs  of  debihty.  Paterson's  Victoria 
this  year  is  worthless  with  me,  and  many  others 
are  going  the  same  way.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
a  mainstay  the  Champion  was  two  years  ago  ; 
nothing  witlistood  the  wet,  cold,  sunless  season  like 
it.  Of  course  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum  was  in  its 
infancy  at  that  time,  at  all  events  with  me.  But 
last  season  and  this  there  has  been  nothing  to 
equal  it  here  for  a  general  crop.— C.  A.  Peakse, 
Grey's  Court,  Hcnh-y-on-Tkames. 

Peas  for  early  cropping.— On  November 
29  last  year  I  obtained  4  quarts  of  William  the 
First,  also  some  Early  Prolific,  and  sowed  them  on 
an  early  border.  William  the  First  came  up  strongly 
and  stood  the  winter  best,  and  although  I  was  able 
to  gather  the  pods  from  both  sorts  on  May  29, 
William  the  First  produced  fully  double  the 
quantity  the  other  did,  and  of  fine  green  colour 
and  good  flavour.  This  Pea  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
great  acquisition  for  early  crops.— J.  H. 

Celery. -Whilst  the  Dwarf  White  Incomparable 
gives  the  best  dwarf  Celery  we  have,  there  is  found 
?n  the  Grove  White  a  solid  massive  kind,  that  is,  it 
not  an  improvement  upon  the  Incomparable,  at 
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least  an  intermediate  sort,  very  even,  of  lucilium 
lieiglit,  stalks  solid  and  hard,  and  closely  com- 
pressed together  to  make  one  massi\'e  stem.  I  saw 
this  growing  the  other  day  at  Maiden  Erleigh, 
Reading,  with  several  other  kinds,  and  it  was  tiie 
best  and  the  most  even  cf  all.  'I'his  kind  .should 
make  a  good  market  variety.  Tliis  and  .'^ulhara 
Prize  Pink  are  .said  to  be  the  two  best  sorts. 
—A.  D. 


THE    GARDEN    FLORA. 


PLATE  CCCXII.— THE    PANTHER   LILY 

AND  ITS  VAKIETIES. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  North  Ameri- 
can Lilies  is  Lilium  pardalinum,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  for  English  gardens,  as  it 
makes  itself  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  tbem, 
growing  ■n-itb  a  vigour  surpassing  even  that 
which  it  acquires  in  its  native  habitat — the 
Sierras  of  California.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vari- 
able of  all  Lilies,  a  circumstance  that  has  led  to 
much  confusion  as  regards  nomenclature.  Our 
plate  represents  four  varieties  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct for  horticultural  purposes,  though  not 
botauically.  As  to  the  type,  the  following  is 
Mr.  Sereno  Watson's  description  of  it,  as  given 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Botany  of  Califor- 
nia":— 

"*~  '*~ Floirers  nodding,  large, Kith revolule  scgmeyits. 
"*^  Bulbs  rhizoynatoiix. 
C.  L.  pardalinum,  Kellogg. — PJiizomes  thick 
and  branching,  forming  mat-like  masses  of  round- 
ish oblate  bulbs,  the  scales  jointed  near  the  base  : 
stems  o  ft.  to  7  ft.  high ;  leaves  usually  in  three  or 
four  whorls  of  9  to  1.5,  scattered  above  and 
below,    narrowly    lanceolate    and    sharply    acu- 


Lilium  pardalinum  :  s-liowing  hubit  of  grow  th. 

minate,  3  in.  to  T  in.  long  and  .3  to  12  lines  broad, 
deep  green,  thin  and  faintly  3-nerved,  glabrous 
and  glaucous,  as  also  the  stem  ;  flowers  few  to 


many,  raromose  or  the  lower  in  whorls,  or  long  producing  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  on  a 
.spreading  pedicels  ;  segments  •_'  in.  or  ,S  in.  long  stem  T,  ft.  to  H  ft.  high',  but  the  flowers  are  indi- 
andC  to  ;i  lines  wide  lanceolate,  strongly  revo-  Uyuj,)!^  ,,n,aller  and  paler  than  in  the  other 
lute,  bright   orange-red   with  a    lighter    orange  |  y^rigties. 


Bulb  of  Lilium  pardalinum. 


centre  and  large  purple  spots  on  the  lower  half: 
stamens  and  style  a  third  shorter  :  anthers  red,  4 
or  5  lines  long;  ovary,  V>  to  14  lines  long; 
capsule  narrowly  oblong  with  acutish  angles, 
14  in.  long  or  more,  umbilicate  at  the  sum- 
mit.— Proo.  Calif.  Acad.  ii.  12;  r>aker,  1.  c.  242. 
L.  Cnlifornicnm,  Lindl.;  Florist,  187.3,  t.  33,  L. 
siij>erbum,  var.  parilalimim.  Baker,  Journ.  Hort. 
Soc.  1873,  45.  L.  Canadense,ssx?,,]taTdalinum^\A 
Californicum,  liolander,  1.  c. 

From  Central  California  probably  to  Oregon,  in  the 'coast 
ranges  and  foothills  of  the  .Sierra  Nevada  to  an  altitude  of 
4000  ft.,  on  ati-eam-banks  and  in  wet  localities ;  the  v,ariety 
on  moist  slopes  in  the  lower  foothills.  Roezfs  reported 
locality  for  the  variety  (mountains  of  Utah)  was  doubtless 
a  mistake.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains {Narticeij)  and  in  Humboldt  County,  Kellvgg. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  th  at  the  variety  californicum 
of  Lindley  is  considered  to  be  synonymous  with 
pardalinum.  which,  however,  English  horticul- 
turists dispute.  The  classificatioL  of  the  varieties 
given  in  Elwes'  monograph  of  the  genus  quite 
accords  with  our  own  observations  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  form  IIobin.soni,  which  Mr.  Elwes 
considers  synonymous  with  the  type  ;  whereas, 
wherever  we  have  met  with  it  it  has  been  much 
more  robust  in  growth  than  the  type,  the 
flowers  finer  and  the  colours  deeper. 
The  varieties  here  mentioned  are  : — 
1,  AXGUSTiFOLirM,  distinguished  by  numer- 
ous flowers,  lanceolate  leaves  about  ^>  in.  long 
by  1  in.broad,usually  whorls  of  eight  or  twelve  : 
but  the  whorls  are  often  broken  and  the  leaves 
scattered.  Perhaps  the  commonest  foi'm  in  gar- 
dens. 

i,  occiDEXTALE.— Near  the  last,  but  -with 
narrower,  more  pointed  leaves,  twelve  to  fifteen 
in  a  whorl,  the  perianth  divisions  wider,  longer, 
and  more  open  than  in  the  last. 

3,  Ei.LACOMBEi.— This  resembles  the  last 
two  more  than  the  type,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  whorls  of  leaves  being  almost  invari.ably 
double.  Each  whorl  contains  about  twelve  to 
twenty-four  leaves  in  two  series.  Flowers  fifteen 
to  twenty  days  later  than  the  others.  Known 
also  in  gardens  as  the  variety  Michauxi. 

4,  PALLIDIFOLIUM.  Called  .al.«o  puherulum. 
This  is  distinguished  by  its  short,  blunt,  spathu- 
late  leaves,  which  are  of  a  paler  green  than 
those  of  the  other  yarieties.  It  is  very  floriferous. 


.\11  these  forms  are  sufficiently  distinct  to 
merit  varietal  names,  and  Robinsoni  should  be 
added,  as  it  is  the  strongest  grower  of  all  having, 
when  grown  in  good  soil,  stems  from  7  ft.  to  9  ft. 
high,  and  possesses  a  noble  habit  of  growth. 
This  variety  is  represented  on  the  plate  by. the 
topmost  flower :  the  lowermost  is  typical  parda- 
linum, that  with  the  small  spots  is  pallidifolium ; 
while  the  smaU  flower  opposite  is  Ellaeombei  or 
Michauxi. 

C'l-LTCRE. — The  Panther  Lily  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  Lilies  to  grow  ;  it  has  a 
strong  constitution,  increases  rapidly,  soon  be- 
comes established,  and  rarely  pines  away  as 
many  other  kinds  do.  It  likes  a  deep,  light,  peaty 
soil  enriched  with  plenty  of  decayed  manure  and 
leaf  soil,  and  seems  to  thrive  best  in  partial 
shade,  where  the  roots  can  receive  ample  mois- 
ture, conditions  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  the 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  where  the 
sketch  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  was 

.  drawn  last  .\ugu9t .  Dr.  Bolander,of  San  Francisco, 
thus  describes  the  natural  conditions  under 
which  this  Lily  grows  :  "  Proceeding  eastward," 
he  says,  "along  a  stream  into  the  interior,  to  a 
point  where  the  coast  climate  changes  gradually 
into  that  of  the  inland-coast  valleys,  and  where 
an  abundance  of  sunshine  and  sheltor  is  added 
to  that  of  moisture,  we  find  the  beautiful  L. 
pardalinum.  Here  in  deep  recesses  on  the  banks 

[  of  streams,  in   such   fa\-ourable  localities,  the 

•plant  attains  a  height  of  from  (1  ft.  to  0  ft.  ; 

\  here  its  rhizomatous  bulb  ramifies  and  multiplies 
rapidly,  forming  clusters  several  feet  in  diame- 
ter. Stems  shoot  up,  side  by  side,  from  every 
terminating  point  of  the  ramifying  and  radiat- 
ing bulb,  giving  the  plant  a  gregarious  appear- 
ance. Perhaps  nowhere  in  this  State  is  this  gre- 
garious character  ,so  well  and  plainly  exhibited 
as  in  the  Bear  Valley  on  the  Sierras,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  4000  ft.,  where  acres  of  a  wet  meadow 
are  densely  covered  by  this  magnificent  Lily. 
The  whorls  are  here  usually  broken  up,  and  the 
large  leaves  are  indefinitely  scattered  all  over 
the  huge  stems,  which  are  variously  branched, 
bearing  numerous  flowers,  with  strongly  re- 
curved perianths  of  a  bright  yellowish-red 
colour,  copiously  spotted  with  purple  spots  on 
the  face.    But  if  we  proceed  from  the  inland- 
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coast  valleys  farther  eastward,  and  enter  tlie 
large  valleys  of  tbe  interior,  where  the  climate 
is  hot  and  the  air  dry,  we  soon  lose  sijj'ht  of 
this  plant,  even  on  tlie  banks  of  the  streams. 
Crossing  these  valleys,  and  ascending  the  foot- 
liills  of  the  Sierras  to  an  altitude  of  from 
I'oOO  ft.  to  4000  ft.,  we  meet  it  agam  in  all  its 
glory  in  wet  localities.  Growing  in  wet  boggy 
.soil,  mostly  subject  to  overflowing  at  some  time 
during  the  year,  its  bulbs  are  imbedded  but  a 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil." 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  bulb,  it  is 
distinct  from  that  of  most  other  Californian 
Lilies  that  have  a  rhizomatous  growth,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  woodcut.  It  is  advisable 
to  divide  the  masses  of  bulbs  every  few  years, 
as  they  increase  so  fast  that  they  become  over- 
(^rowded.  W.  G. 


BOOKS. 

EUROPEAN  FERNS.* 

Fob  many  years  there  has  been  no  group  of 
plants  so  popular  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity as  Ferns,  more  so  in  Britain  probably 
than   anywhere  else   on   the  globe.   In   conse- 


of  half  a  century  ago  with  tlie  magnificent 
and  still  unsurpassed  folio  plates  of  Hooker  and 
Greville("IconesFilicum")  of  a  strictly  scientific 
natui'e,  to  the  work  now  before  us,  Britten's 
"  European  Ferns,"  which  is  more  adapted  to 
the  popular  taste. 

Ttiis  is  tlie  first  work  that  has  been  devoted 
to  European  Ferns  alone,  if  we  except  Dr. 
iSIilde's  work,  which,  however,  includes  Asia 
Minor,  Siberia,  and  the  Atlantic  Islands,  a 
strictly  scientific  work  with  Latin  descriptions. 
Our  energetic  cousins  in  America  have  gone 
ahead  of  us  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects,  in 
the  publication  of  the  Ferns  of  North  America 
in  two  handsome  4to  volumes  by  Professor 
Eaton,  of  Yale  College,  containing  beautifully 
executed  coloured  plates  and  descriptions  of  all 
the  species  as  yet  discovered  on  that  continent. 
This  is  a  work  which  cannot  be  too  higlily 
praised,  both  as  regards  the  fidelity  of  the  plate's 
and  the  descriptive  letterpress.  In  Europe  only 
seventy-three  species  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
i  covered,  forty-five  of  which  are  found  in  Great 
Britain,  while  in  North  America  there  are  149 
species  figured  by  Eaton,  and  in  British  India 
[and  Ceylon  no  less  than  663  are  figured  and 
:  described  in  Colonel  Beddome's  works,  showino- 


Asplenium  lepidum  ;  native  of  .sicily. 


quence,  the  Fern  literature  of  this  country  has 
been  varied  and  extensive,  from  the  high-class 
and  expensive  scientific  works  of  Hooker, 
Baker,  and  others  to  the  popular  shillius 
treatise.  From  their  nature,  descriptions  alone 
are  insufficient,  and,  to  be  properly  determined. 
Ferns  require  illustrations  of  the  complete  frond, 
if  not  too  large,  with  enlarged  drawings  of 
the  more  minute  parts  to  distinguish  one 
.species  from  another,  especially  when  they 
closely  resemble  each  other.  There  has  been 
no  lack  of  such   works,  commencing  upwards 

'"European  Ferns."  By  .lames  Britten,  F.L  (3.,  with 
coloured  illustrations  from  Nature  liy  D.  Blair,  K.L.S. 
<'asseU,  Fetter,  Galpin,  &  Co.,  London,  Paris,  and  Xew  Yorlc. 


a  marked  paucity  of  Ferns  in  Europe  as  com- 
pared with  other  continents. 

Britten's  "  European  Ferns ''  opens  with  a 
very  comprehensive  introduction,  treating  of 
Ferns  in  general,  their  structure,  classification, 
geographical  distribution,  cultivation,  and  propa- 
gation, economic  properties,  preservation  for  the 
herbarium,  bibliography,  and  geological  distri- 
bution. This  portion  of  the  work  extends  to 
forty-four  pages,  and  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  information  well  worthy  of  careful 
perusal,  either  by  the  tyro  or  the  more  ad- 
vanced student.  Indeed,  it  forms  quite  a  text 
book  of  itself,  and  shows  the  author's  intimate 
acquaintance   with   his  subject.  In  the  biblio- 


graphy, however  (p.  xxxv.),  we  observe  that  he 
speaks  of  three  of  Sir  W.  .1.  Hooker's  worlcs  as 
specially  deserving  of  notice,  omitting  his 
earliest  and  one  of  his  most  important,  viz., 
the  "Icones  Filicum"  mentioned  above.  The  240 
plates  of  wliich  it  consists  are  from  the  pencil 
of  the  liighly  accomplished  cryptogamio  bota- 
nist and  artist,  Br.  Greville.  and  it  will, 
without  doubt,  continue  a  standard  work  of  re- 
ference for  many  years  yet  to  come.  We  also 
think  that  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  of 
Nottingham,  should  not  have  been  passed 
over.  Although  his  descriptions  and  refer- 
ences are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  Mr. 
Lowe  has  done  much  to  popularise  the  subject 
in  bis  "  Ferns,  British  and  E.xotic,"  "  New  and 
Rare  Ferns,"  and  "  Oar  Native  Ferns."  Although 
we  differ  from  him  to  a  considerable  extent — • 
particularly  as  to  his  excessive  multiplication  of 
varieties  of  British  Ferns — we  certainly  think 
he  deserves  credit  for  what  he  has  done.  The 
coloured  illustrations  in  these  works,  represent- 
ing probably  about  800  species,  besides  many 
woodcuts,  are  usually  faithful,  giving  a  good 
idea  of  the  plant. 

Passing  from  the  introduction,  we  enter  upon 
the  book  proper,  in  which  the  author  enu- 
merates and  describes  the  various  genera 
and  species  found  in  Europe.  A  general  de- 
scription of  each  genus  is  first  given,  together 
with  its  geographical  distribution,  mentioning 
also  any  extra  European  species  that  may  be 
thought  interesting  to  the  reader.  The  Tartarian 
or  Scythian  Lamb  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
under  Dicksonia,  a  genus  consisting  principally 
of  Tree  Ferns.  Early  travellers  in  the  East 
brought  strange  tales  of  lambs  actually  growing 
out  of  a  plant,  which,  on  the  truth  becoming 
known,  turned  out  to  be,  like  the  story  of  the 
three  black  crows,  only  something  resembling  a 
lamb.  The  Fern  from  which  the  fable  arose  is 
grown  in  our  hothouses  under  the  name  of  Dick- 
sonia or  Cibotium  Barometz,  the  full-grown  cau- 
dex  of  which,  covered  with  lon^  silky  hairs 
resembling  wool,  can,  when  manipulated,  be 
made  to  bear  a  rough  resemblance  to  the 
animal  named. 

After  the  description  of  each  genus' the  author 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  species.  The  descrip- 
tions are  fully  and  clearly  given,  although  the 
language  used  in  doing  so  is  perhaps  more 
technical  than  may  seem  suitable  for  a  popular 
work,  yet  it  cannot  well  be  avoided,  and  with 
careful  study  of  the  first  few  p.ages  of  the  intro- 
duction it  may  readily  be  mastered.  Some  of 
the  species  have  been  only  recently  discovered, 
and  beyond  the  bare  description  and  localities 
where  found  there  is  little  to  remark,  but  with  the 
better  known  sorts  there  is  much  to  be  said.  It  is 
known  that  many  of  these  entered  largely  into  the 
pharmaeopasa  of  our  forefathers,  although  for 
the  most  part  now  discarded,  and  on  this  subject 
our  author  gives  much  information,  going  even 
so  far  back  as  Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  The  folk- 
lore and  traditions  connected  with  Ferns  are 
extensive,  and  the  author  enters  largely  into  this 
part  of  his  subject,  Pteris  aquilina  (the  common 
Bracken)  alone  furnishing  material  for  nearly 
eight  pages.  Much  information  of  a  curious  and 
interesting  nature  is  given,  but  for  this  the  bDok 
itself  must  be  referred  to. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  speak  so  favour- 
ably of  some  of  the  coloured  illustrations,  which 
the  prospectus  says  "  specially  characterise  "  the 
work.  From  the  attempt  to  show  large  plants  on 
a  comparatively  small  page  they  give  little  idea 
of  the  plant  itself,  and  in  several  inst.ances  these 
.so  resemble  one  another,  that  it  is  difficult  even 
for  an  experienced  eye  to  distinguish  them.  The 
enlarged  fragments,  however,  are  well  done,  and 
show  what  is  meant.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
D-ivallia  canariensls,  which,  owing  to  its  reduced 
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scale,  much  more  resembles  some  of  the  smiiller 
species  tlian  that  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Several  of  the  otlier  plates,  too,  would  have 
been  improved  by  being-  less  crowded,  esjiecially 
the  Woodsias,  the  small  Aspleniums,  and  the 
Ceterach. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  we 
have  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
coloured  illustrations  as  a  whole,  for  many  are 
highly  characteristic  of  tlie  plants  they  repre- 
sent. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  C'ystop- 
teris  (particularly  good),  Chcilanthes,  Ophio- 
glossum,  and  IJotrychium.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  give  the  numbers  of  the  plates — there 
being  none.  Those  are  the  more  necessary,  as  in 
one  or  two  instances  they  are  far  removi.'d  from 
the  descriptive  letterpress,  Athyrium  I'ilix-fce- 
miua.  for  instance,  being  made  to  face  the  de- 
scription of  Seolopendrium.  Lastrea  remula  also 
is[named  Lastrea  Frenisecii  on  the  plate,  causing 
perple.xity  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  syno- 
nyms. A  couple  of  pages  of  these  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  the  book  would  have  been  of  con- 
siderable assistance.  Had  there  been  references 
to  the  plates  throughout  the  text  the  task  of  the 
seeker  after  knowledge  would  have  been  much 
simplified.  We  think  it  an  omission,  too,  that 
Lastrea  dilatata  and  Polystichum  angulare,  two 
of  the  commonest  Ferns  in  England,  are  unre- 
presented, except  by  fragmentary  woodcuts  of 
some  of  their  varieties.  It  has  apparently  been 
considered  sufficient  to  give  their  near  allies, 
Lastrea  spinulosa  and  Polystichum  aculeatum. 
The  author  only  touches  sligbtlyon  the  varieties 
of  British  Ferns,  but  rightly  so,  we  think,  the 
subject  being  too  extensive,  and  requiring  at 
least  a  volume  to  itself. 

Besides  the  coloured  illustrations,  there  are 
various  woodcuts  scattered  throughout  the  work 
which  will  materially  assist  in  determining  any 
doubtful  species.  Of  these  we  herewith  publish 
examples.  Tliere  is  an  evident  error,  how- 
ever, in  that  named  t'ystopteris  montana  on 
p.  20,  which  seems  rather  to  resemble  the  upper 
portion  of  the  frond  of  C.  fragilis  variety  sem- 
pervirens.  One  or  two  slight  errors  in  tho  text 
should  be  corrected.  At  the  top  of  the  same 
page,  0.  alpina  should  be  C.  montana,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  page  l-j.j  Lastrea  rigida  is  said  to 
grow  at  an  altitude  of  15,000  ft.,  meaning 
1500  ft.  A  little  more  uniformity  might  also 
have  been  observed  in  the  headlines — sometimes 
theEnglish  and  sometimes  the  Latm being  used, 
without  any  apparent  gocd  reason. 

A  work  of  this  sort,  although  written  in  a 
popular  style,  must  necessarily  contain  many 
scientific  terms,  and  at  first  sight  a  glossary 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  omission.  The  ex- 
planation, however,  of  any  terms  not  commonlv 
known  to  the  English  reader  will  be  found  in 
the  first  few  pages  of  the  introduction,  and  the 
unusually  copious  index  contains  all  needful 
references. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  noticed — which 
on  the  whole  are  not  very  serious — we  can 
thoroughly  recommend  the  work  as  a  popular 
guide  to  the  Ferns  of  Europe,  and  trust  that  it 
may  have  the  large  circulation  it  deserves.  Like 
all  Messrs.  Cassell's  publications,  it  is  got  up  in 
a  superior  style,  and  it.  will  no  doubt  pass  through 
many  editions. 


The  late  Mr.  Niven.— One  of  our  most 
accomplished  correspondents  writes,  "  So  poor 
Niven  is  gone !  A  leaf  that  has  dropped  too  soon ' 
There  are  some  men  we  never  miss  sufficiently  till 
we  lose  them.  No  more  pleasant  scientific  talks  with 
him."  We  long  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  found  him  ever  ready  and  willing  to 
impart  his  varied  and  full  store  of  plant  know- 
ledge. When  we  first  saw  him  in  the  Hull  Botanic 
Garden,  some  seventeen  years  ago,  it  was  then 


well  stored  with  plants,  many  rare  and  beautiful, 
a  reputation  which  the  garden  has  kept  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  it  many  good  species  h.avc 
found  their  way  into  general  cultivation.  It  is 
not  long  since  Mr.  Niven  sent  us  a  very  beautiful 
.species  of  Lisianthus,  which  was  figured  in  The 
Garden,  and  our  gardens  are  indebted  to  him  for 
saving  many  a  good  thing  in  days  when  no  atten- 
tion was  generally  paid  to  our  garden  flora.  It  is  a 
serious  loss  to  horticulture  that  Mr.  Niven  should 
ha\e  died  comparatively  young — unlike  his  father, 
who  was  a  remai'kably  active  man  when  long  past 
seventy.  Although  the  office  he  was  called  upon 
to  fill  was  not  one  of  the  highest  in  its  class  in 
tlic  country,  none  who  know  him  doubted  his 
capacity  for  filling  as  high  a  place  as  any  we  have. 
We  cannot  express  a  higher  wish  for  the  curators 
of  our  public  gardens  in  the  time  to  come  than 
that  they  may  be  worthy  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  J.  C.  Niven,  of  Hull. 
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THE  APPLE. 

(Continued  from  p.  Jf70.) 
Marking  out  the  orchard. — IIavin"-the 
land  in  good  condition  for  planting,  and  the 
trees  ready  for  removal,  we  next  proceed  to  mark 
out  the  ground  by  putting  in  a  stake  where  eacli 
tree  is  to  stand.  The  distance  between  the  rows 
will  be  in  part  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  varieties  to  be  planted,  some  kinds 
growing  into  nuich  larger  trees  than  others; 
also  whether  the  orchard  is  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  Apples  or  not,  and  eventually  laid 
down  in  Grass,  or  kept  cultivated  and  under- 
cropped  with  bush  or  otiier  fruits.  On  good  land 
strong  growing  kitchen  Apples  should  be  at 
least  oO  ft.  apart  each  way,  but  if  planted  so 
that  each  alternate  line  intersects  the  other,  or 
what  is  called  the  quincunx  form,  the  distance 
may  be  reduced  a  little  in  the  row,  and  between 
the  rows  as  the  heads,  growing  nearly  circular, 
get  proportionately  more  space  in"  which  to 
extend  before  meetmg.  In  this  locality  the 
straight  line  system  is  most  in  favour,  for  even 
when  planted  up  with  buslies  0  ft.  apart 
each  way,  the  plough,  harrow,  or  the  horse- 
hoe  may  be  easily  used,  thereby  obviating 
the  expenses  incurred  by  manual  labour. 
On  the  quincunx  plan  the  distances  may  be 
l'4  ft.  apart  each  way,  which  takes  three  rows 
of  bnsh  fruits  between  each  row  of  trees;  in  fact 
the  distances  are  arranged  to  suit  bush  fruits. 
Thus  dwarfs  are  planted  12  ft.  or  18  ft.  apart 
with  one  or  two  rows  of  bushes  between  them, 
and  standards  24  ft.,  .10  ft.,  or  36  ft.  apart.  I 
find  it  advantageous  to  plant  alternate  rows  of 
sorts  that  form  large  spreading  heads  with  such 
as  either  make  little  wood  or  are  of  erect  habit 
of  growth.  For  example,  Blenheim  Orange  and 
Graham's  Russet,  which  form  very  fine  trees, 
may  be  alternated  with  Golden  Pippins,  Pib- 
stons,  or  Margils,  that  do  not  take  up  half  so 
much  space,  and  that  will  be  all  the  better  for 
the  shelter  afforded  by  the  stronger  growers.  I 
would  particularly  recommend  keeping  the  sorts 
together — either  a  row  or  portion  of  a  row 
according  to  the  quantity  required ;  it  saves  a 
good  deal  of  labour  in  gathering  to  be  able  to 
go  straig-ht  down  a  row  instead  of  carrying  the 
ladders  about  in  order  to  discover  each  particular 
sort;  the  hardiest  kinds  should  be  planted 
on  the  exposed  or  boundary  rows.  Here  we  gene- 
rally plant  the  GofT  Apple  or  Northern  Green- 
ing outside  as  a  screen  for  tender  dessert  sorts. 
But  whatever  distance  is  decided  on  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  nothing  gained  bv 
overcrowding,  by  which  the  und'ercrop  soon 
gets  robbed  of  the  necessary  light  and  air; 
and  as  the  trees  approach  mature  age,  if  there  is 
not    sufficient  space,  the   fruit   on   the   lower 


branches  will  be  deficient  both  in  size  and  colour 
and  comparatively  worthless  for  market,  as  it 
is  only  the  best  examples  that  can  be  grown  of 
their  kind  that  are  remunerative.  Second-rate 
fruits  are  in  but  little  demand,  and  they  only 
tend  to  lower  the  character  of  home-grown  pro- 
duce. I  may  mention  that  the  straight-line  sys- 
tem of  planting  can  only  be  recommended  on 
the  score  of  its  offering  greater  facilities  for 
horse  cultivation  tlum  the  quincunx,  and  all 
growers  are  unanimous  as  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  keeping  the  surface  frequently  stirred,  not 
only  to  keep  down  weeds,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  aiirating  the  soil.  If  the  orchard  is  ::ot  planted 
up  with  bushes,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  keep 
the  soil  cultivated  and  cropped  for  a  few  years 
with  Potatoes  or  some  other  vegetable  that  per- 
mits the  land  to  be  manured  and  cleaned.  The 
young  trees  undoubtedly  make  more  rapid  pro- 
gress if  the  surface  is  cultivated,  manured,  and 
well  done  by  for  eight  or  ten  years  after  plant- 
ing than  if  laid  down  at  once  in  Grass.  After 
that  period  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is 
best  for  the  trees  in  every  way  to  sow  the  land 
down  with  a  good  mixture  of  permanent  Grasses, 
for  if  fed  off  closely  with  sheep,  the  surface  soil 
gets  thereby  well  enriched,  and  the  trees  are 
healthier  and  more  prolific  than  if  continued 
cultivation  is  carried  on,  and  the  produce  is 
sounder  and  keeps  longer. 

Mixed  fruit  gardens.— Besides  orchards 
on  Gr.ass,  vast  quantities  of  Apples  are  grown 
in  wliat  may  be  called  ordinary  fruit  gardens, 
i.e.,  gardens  kept  regularly  cultivated  and  under- 
cropped  with  Nuts  and  bush  fruits.  The  best 
way  of  planting  these  is  to  have  rows  of  tall 
standard  Apples  SO  ft.  apart,  with  an  inter- 
mediate row  of  dwarf  spreading  bush  trees 
planted  in  quincunx  form,  so  that  they  get  all 
the  light  that  falls  between  the  branches  of  the 
tall  standards,  the  shady  portions  being  tilled 
generally  with  Cob  Nuts  or  Filberts.  Some  kinds 
of  Apples  are  especially  adapted  for  dwarfs^ 
Keswick  and  Manks  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield  and 
King  of  the  Pippins  being  especially  prolific 
when  spurred  in  closely.  This  mode  of  planting 
is  preferable  to  having  the  trees  all  on  stems  of 
one  height,  and  where  the  land  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  Apples,  it  is  surprising  the  quantity 
that  may  be  grown  per  acre,  provided  the  trees 
.are  weU  supplied  with  manure,  for  even  when 
spring  frosts  cut  off  the  taller  trees  the  lower 
and  more  sheltered  ones  generally  escape. 

Trained  trees  in  gardens.— During  the 
last  few  years  the  old-fashioned  standard  Apple 
tree  has  been  rapidly  disappearing  from  kitchen 
gardens,  the  tendency  now  being  towards  having 
fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  separate,  and  as  the 
old  trees  are  rooted  out  the  orchard  or  hardy 
fruit  garden  is  slowly,  but  surely  getting  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
every  well  arranged  establishment.  The  only 
Apples  in  kitchen  gardens  arc  those  worked 
on  Par.adise  stocks,  as  in  that  way  they  are 
more  fruitful  and  occupj'  less  space  than  those 
on  free  stocks  that  resent  the  hard  prun- 
ing necessary  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 
The  old-fashioned  espalier  trees  planted  SO  ft. 
apart  are  now  replaced  by  much  more  fruitful 
trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  planted  \~i  ft.  apart, 
these  having  the  growth  more  equalised  for 
fruit  buds  instead  of  useless  spray,  and  a  notable 
improvement  is  the  substitution  of  stout  wire 
trellises  for  crumbling  stakes,  tho  wires  being 
easily  tightened  with  the  raidisseur.  .Vbout 
seven  shoots  are  trained,  as  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  espalier,  horizontally  until  the  lower  ones 
come  within  1  ft.  of  each  other;  they  are  then 
turned  up  and  trained  vertically,  so  that  each 
shoot  is  about  1  ft.  apart,  and  the  lower  tier  of 
branches  keeps  as  vigorous  as  the  others,  and 
the  trellis  becomes  much  quicker  covered  than 
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by  the  old  plan.  Dwarf  pyramids  12  ft.  apart 
make  a  good  background  for  little  buslies  that 
may  be  successfully  grown  at  (J  ft.  apart,  the 
soil  of  course  being  devoted  e.xclusively  to  their 
roots,  these  surface  rooting  stocks  depending 
very  much  on  food  being  continually  supplied 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  top-dressings.  Single  cor- 
dons may  be  planted  G   ft.   apart   for  forming 


the  level   of   the   surface,  so  that  when  con- 
solidated it  may  stand  at  the  same   depth  at 
■which  it  did  before  removal.  The  roughest  soil 
or  turf  having  been  placed  below  the  tree,  pro- 
ceed to  fill  in  some  nice  fine  loam  or  fresh  maiden 
earth  about  the  roots,  gently  shaking  the  tree 
that  the  finer  particles  of  earth  may  work   in 
.  close  to  every  fibre,  spreading  out  as  the  work 
proceeds  all  the  roots  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  hole,  and  about 
equally    all    round,    but    if    any 
difference    is   made  the    strongest 
should    be  towards  the  side  most 
exposed  to    the   wind.     Then   fill 
in  with  soil  to  the  desired  height, 
consolidating    all     well     as     the 
work    proceeds.     The     best    con- 
dition of  soil  for  planting  is  when 
it  is  neither  sloppy  wet  nor  dusty 
dry,  but  just  moist  enough  to  work 
well    with     the    spade     or     fork 
without    clogging.    It    can   then 
scarcely   be    trodden    too    firmly. 
Although  fruit  trees  delight  in  a 
good  depth  of  friable   earth,  they 
do  not  like  it  too  loose.  When  that 
is  the  case  the  growth  is  soft  and 
pithy ;    land    therefore    that    has 
been    deeply    cultivated    will    be 
improved    for    Apples     by   being 
pretty    well     consolidated     about 
the  roots,  merely  keeping  the  sur- 
face friable   to    prevent    it    from 
cracking. 

Top-dressing.  —  This  should 
be  done  directly  the  trees  are 
planted,  for  in  addition  to  its 
keeping  the  soil  in  a  more 
equable  state  as  regards  mois- 
edgings  to  fruit-tree  borders,  and  double  cordons  ture,  it  prevents  latent  heat  from  escaping, 
12  ft.  apart.  On  walls  when  trained  as  oblique  j  thereby  encouraging  root  action.  Itis  surprising 
cordons  they  are  planted  about  18  in.  apart,  how  much  frost  a  covering  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  of 
and  if  one  has  good  trained  espaliers  of  the  !  partially  decayed  manure  put  on,  say,  in  October 
form  just  described,  they  may  be  transferred  to  !  or  early  in  November,  will  keep  out  of  the  soil, 
the  wall  which  may  thus  be  quickly  furnished  and  trees  thus  mulched  will  start  vigorouslj-  in 
with  bearingtrees.Iftrainedwithseven  branches  spring.  As  the  top-dressing  decays  it  will  gra- 
they  must  be  put  in  lo  ft.  apart,  or  if  with  five  I  dually  get  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  become 
branches  10  ft.  apart  will  be  sufficient,  and  if   food  "for  the  tender  rootlets  that  require  feeding 
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trained  up  to  full  bearing  size  on  stakes  a  great 
saving  of  wall  space  is  tlie  result. 


on  the  surface  to  keep  them  from  descending 
into  cold  or  ungenial  subsoils.  This  is  more 
especially  necessary  where  the 
Apple  is'liable  to  canker,  but 
it  will  well  repay  the  trouble 
of  applying  it,  even  in  the 
most  favoured  localities.  It  is 
not    absolutely  necessary   to 


answers  very  well  in  cultivated  gardens,  but  if 
sheep  and  cattle  are  to  be  admitted,  as  is  the  case 
with  orchards  on  grass,  a  more  substantial  pro- 
tection must  be  provided,  and  for  this  purpose 
either  a  square  or  triangular  fence  must  be  built 
up  at  least  to  the  height  of  the  stem,  and  1  ft. 
away  from  it  at  the  base,  and  rather  more  at  the 
top  ;  besides  strong  corner  posts  there  must  be 
durable  rails  of  Chestnut  or  Oak  which  will 
last  for  many  years,  and  if  the  stem  is  first  cased 
with  hay  bands,  and  then  tied  crosswise  in  both 
directions,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  its 
getting  chafed ;  with  single  stakes,  if  the  ties 
break,  the  head  is  liable  to  blow  about  and  the 
bark  gets  bruised  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
sharp  edges  of  tlie  stake.  The  fences  just  spoken 
of  can  also  be  made  rabbit-proof  in  places 
where  g.ame  abounds  by  fastening  one  length  of 
small  mesh  wire  netting  round  the  base,  for 
although  rabbits  or  hares  may  not  be  numerous 
or  show  any  inclination  to  bark  the  trees  while 
green  food  is  plentiful,  yet  it  is  quite  different  if 
snow  lies  long  on  the  ground  ;  then  they  will 
quickly  bark  all  the  young  stems  within  their 
reach,  and  do  the  trees  irreparable  injury.  There- 
fore, it  is  best  to  have  prepared  strips  of  wire 
netting,  just  large  enough  to  enclose  the  stem, 
and  they  may  be  spliced  together  and  fastened 
to  the  St  .ike,  care  being  taken  to  remove  them  and 
replace  them  by  larger  pieces  before  the  stem 
swells  up  tightly  to  them.  Birch  brushwood 
is  largely  used  for  covering  the  stems  of  younn- 
fruit'trees.  It  is  cut  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  drops,  as  if  for  broom  making,  a  nd  is 
applied  at  once.  After  the  trees  are  staked,  take 
a  good  armful  of  Birch,  place  the  butt  ends  of 
it  on  the  ground  evenly  round  the  tree,  and  tie 
it  firmly  with  tar  cord  or  twine,  and  neither 
.sheep  nor  game  will  bite  it.  Then  proceed  to 
regulate  it  round  the  stem,  adding  more  Birch 
to  reach  its  top,  and  tie  securely  at  about  every 
foot  distance.  As  this  gets  dry  and  hard  by  ex- 
posure it  makes  an  excellent  safeguard,  and  if 
examined  every  autumn,  and  fresh  ties,  and  a 
casing  of  fresh  Birch  put  on,  it  forms  a  cheap 
and  substantial  shelter  for  years.  As  regards 
half-standards  or  dwarfs,  if  they  are  not  in  ex- 
posed situations  they  need  not  be  staked,  and 
unless  game  is  likely  to  injure  the  bark  there 
will  be  no  necessltj'  on  cultivated  ground  for 


Planting. — Everything  being  in  readiness, 
the  trees  must  be  carefully  lifted ;  take  out  a 
•circular  trench  all  round  the  tree  two  spits  deep, 
so  as  to  get  well  under  the  roots,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  them  out  as  entire  as  possi- 
ble steel  forks  should  be  used.  If  to  travel  any  isuppiy"i;^g'l^'f"f^\fniyarr'm^^^^^ 
distance,  care  must  be  taken  to  bind  the  trees  for  this  nurpose,  for  if  the 
together  with  soft  packing,  such  as  hay  or  straw  ■  -  •  -  •  ■ -'^  -  • 
ropes,  so  that  they  cannot  rub  or  chafe  in  transit, 
for  neglecting  thissimpleprecautionis  frequently 
the  forerunner  of  canker.  The  roots  must  also  be 
protected  from  the  drying  effects  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, especially  the  young  tender  rootlets, 
which  are  the  first  to  lay  hold  of  the  soil  as 
feeders.  When  the  roots  are  long  luiprotected, 
it  need  surprise  no  one  if  the  trees  start  badly, 
for  they  have  to  make  fresh  rootlets  before  they 
can  make  any  progress;  therefore,  be  careful 
that  neither  the  roots  nor  stems  sustain  injury. 
As  soon  as  young  trees  are  received  from  the 
nursery  see  that  they  are  securely  laid  in  by  the 
heels,  and  in  planting  begin  with  the  hardiest 
or  latest  flowering  sorts.  First  of  all  with 
a  sharp  knife  cut  all  broken  or  lacerated  roots 
back  to  where  they  are  sound  and  healthy, 
dig  out  the   holes  even  on  well  trenched  soil 


land  is  freshly  broken  up  the 
trees  will  probably  grow  strong- 
enough  at  first,  but  partially 
rotted  thatch  or  straw,  leaf- 
soil,  or  such  vegetable  sub- 
stances as  will  eventually  be- 
come available  as  root  food. 
Be  careful,  however,  to  avoid 
such  as  contain  the  seeds  of 
Docks,  Nettles,  and  other 
coarse-growing  weeds. 

Staking  and  protect- 
ing the  stems.  —  In  the 
case  of  tall  standard  trees, 
with  stems  from  G  ft.  to  7  ft. 
in  height, staking  is  of  thefirst 
importance,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
them  thoroughly  secured,  as  wind-waving  is  not 
only  to  be  dreaded  for  the  damage  that  may 
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larger  than  the  roots  will  fill,  and  leave  the  soil  [  arise  to  the  head  and  stems,  but  also  to  the  roots, 
rather  higher  m  the  middle  where  the  tree  is  to  '  which  cannot  make  progress  while  there  is  such 
stand  than  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  roots  may  a  strain  upon  them.  The  ordinary  mode  of 
slope  gently  downhill.  If  the  soil  is  loose  and  driving  one  very  large  stout  stake,  at  least  2  ft. 
liable  to  settle  down,  raise  the  tree  a  little  above   into  the  ground  and  about  3  in.  from  the  stem. 


j  applying  any  remedies  against  barking  the  stems. 
But  when  planted  thickly,  as  dwarfs  usually  are, 
it  will  be  best  to  have  a  rabbit-proof  fence  all 
round  the  enclosure,  as  besides  the  stem  they 
will  bark  all  the  lower  branches  within  reach. 
As  regards  wall  trees,  trained  trellis  trees,  or 
cordons,  1  find  it  best  to  have  them  quite  loose 
the  first   season,  leaving    staking,  tying,    and 
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training  to  be  commenced  the  following  year. 
They  should,  however,be  top-dressed  and  treated 
in  other  respects  as  advised  for  oroliard  trees.  _ 
Pruning  freshly  planted  trees.—  This 
is  an  operiiiion  on  whieh  very  ditTereut  views 
are  held.  The  custom  of  cuttin;ir  freshly  planted 
trees  down  pi-etty  closely  has  been  practised 
so  long  that  many  feel  convinced  it  must  of 
necessity  be  right;  nevertheless  many  very  suc- 
cessful cultivators  have  of  late  adopted  a  totally 
different  plan  ;  they  leave  the  shoots  entire  the 
first  season,  and  my  own  experience  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  doing  so,  for  the  trees  make  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  leaf  growth,  and  this  causes 
corresponding  activity  in  the  roots.  Therefore, 
where  the  roots  are  in  proportion  to  the  top 
growtli  wlien  planted,  as  they  will  be  in  young 
plants  that  are  carefully  lifted  and  replanted,  I 
would  decideiUy  recommend  leaving  the  top 
o-rowth  entire.  Trees  thus  treated  will  be  found 
to  make  far  more  rapid  growth  when  cut  back 
the  following  year  than  those  that  are  severely 
checked  both  above  and  below  ground  at  one 
and  the  same  time;  for  however  carefully  they 


level,  they  m  ly  be  securely  fastened  to  their 
trellises  and  pruned  back  to  the  well  ripened 
wood,  giving  to  each  the  outline  of  the  form 
which  it  is  desired  to  take,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  cuts  to  heal  over  quickly  should 
be  done  with  sharp  tools.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  good  stout  knife  with  a  keen  edge  that  will 
cut  close  to  tlie  stem  when  it  is  desirable  to  re- 
move a  branch  entirely  without  injuring  the 
bark  of  the  portion  to  be  left.  Where  snagged  or 
notched  pieces  are  left  by  careless  pruning  that 
cannot  heal  ove:',  they  generally  die  back  and 
become  the  forerunners  of  unsound  wood. 

JaMKS  GllOOM. 


COLOURING  GRAPES. 

He.wy  cropping  will,  in  many  instances,  account 
for  bad  colour,  an  1  it  will  also  account  for  the 
debilitateJ  condition  into  which  some  Vines  have 
fallen,  though  not  more  than  10  or  12  years  old. 
To  spoil  what  would  otherwise  be  a  very  credit- 
able house  of  Grap3s  through  want  of  thinning  is 
a  matter  to  be  regretted,  yet  this  is  often  the  case. 


under  this  treatment  I  manage  to  colour  Jlr.5. 
I'ince's  Muscat  as  well  as  most  people.  Over- 
crowding I  look  upon  as  another  source  of  failure. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  for  all,  except  the  earliest 
vinery,  I  thin'<  the  rods  should  he  at  least  4  ft. 
apart,  and  'j  ft.  is  not  too  much,  for  I  am  satis- 
tied  if  you  cannot  grow  large  leaves  on  your  Vines 
you  cannot  have  large,  well-coloured  bunches,  and 
you  cannot  grow  any  number  of  large  leaves 
where  the  Vines  are  at  a  less  distance  than  that 
just  named. 

Laterals. — I  have  made  it  a  point  to  notice  the 
condition  of  the  lateral  growth  in  all  the  vineries 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  altliough  I  have 
seen  some  good  coloured  Grapes  under  a  close 
system  of  pinching  the  laterals,!  have  remarked  a 
far  greater  number  with  altogether  better  crops 
where  the  Vines  have  been  4  ft.  and  5  ft.  apart, 
and  the  laterals  allowed  to  extend  themselves. 
The  removal  of  a  large  number  of  lateral  growths 
at  one  time  is,  I  believe,  fraught  with  much  dan- 
ger to  the  crop,  tor  to  produce  this  lateral  growth 
there  must  have  been  called  into  existence  a  cor- 
responding number  of  fresh  roots  ;  now  we  cart 
cut  away  the  laterals,  but  we  cannot  get  at  the- 
roots  t:  cut  them  if  we  would.  The  roots,  there- 
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may  be  transplanted  the  small  feeding  roots  or 
spongioles  must  necessarily  be  broken.   A.s  re- 
gards pruning,  modern  ideas  have  greatly  modi- 
tied  the  necessity  for  such   repressive  measures 
as  were  formerly  in  vogue  ;  in  fact  pruning  is 
now  looked  on  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  the  less 
it   is  employed   the  better;  Apple  trees   espe- 
cially are  liable  to  resent  anything  like  severe 
pruning.  In  no  case  should  any  but  small  wood  i 
be  cut  off  Apple  trees,  or  such  scars  formed  , 
with  knife  or  saw  that  will  not  heal  over  the 
following  season  ;  with  standards  I  would  leave  ! 
the  shoots  full  length  the  fir.st  year,  and  prune 
back  to  the  firmly  ripened  wood  the  following 
autumn.  Pruning  and  replanting, potting  or  in  any 
■way  causingmuch  disturbance  to  the  roots  is  now 
looked  upon  a^i  mistaken  practice.  Pyramids,  cor- 
dons, espaliers,  and  even  bushes  on  the  Paradise 
stock  require  but  little  pruning  at  any  time, 
and  most  of  that  can  be  better  done  by  pinching 
while  the  shoots  are  soft  and  green  than  at  any 
other  time.  If  the  trees  to  be  planted  have  been 
carefully  tended  in  this  respect  they  will  be  best 
left  till  they  are  in   active  growth  before  any 
pruning  is  attempted.  In  the  following  autumn 
when  the  soil  has  become  consolidated  and  the 
roots  settled  down  to  about  their  permanent 


There  are  many  who  will  think  tliat  "Peregrine's" 
recommendation  (p.  4:!;)  of  1  lb.  to  the  foot  of 
rod  is  preposterous  waste.  This  1  judge  from  what 
1  have  seen ;  but  where  I  have  observed  that  point 
exceeded  to  ar.y  considerable  extent,  tlie  fruit  lias 
been  of  an  indiifeient  quality  as  regards  colour. 
Therefore,  I  say  "  Peregrine  "  is  right.  Whence 
comes  colour  in  Grapes  is,  however,  a  question 
which  more  immediately  concerns  us ;  and,  al- 
thougli  I  do  not  claim  to  know  its  exact  source,  I 
am,  from  my  own  observation,  convinced  that 
several  favourable  conditions  are  required  in 
order  to  secure  it  in  full  proportions,  such  as  we 
like  to  see  it  on  our  Grapes.  If  from  any  cause 
the  Vine  is  enfeebled,  cither  through  the  roots 
being  in  unsuitable  soil  or  in  a  dry  border,  the 
crop  will  not  colour  well.  If  too  many  bunches 
are  left  to  form  the  crop,  or  if  insufScieut  leaves 
are  left,  through  the  removal  of  too  many  laterals, 
the  result  will  invariably  be  badly-coloured  fruit, 
and  if  the  Vines  are  overcrowded  the  same  thing 
occurs.  Any  of  these  conditions  will,  I  believe, 
account  for  the  non-colouring  of  Grapes ;  but 
amongst  tliem  feeble  root  action  is  perhaps  the 
worst.  The  latter  may  arise  through  the  injudi- 
cious removal  of  the  lateral  growths  at  a  critical 
time  in  the  growth  of  the  Vine.  I  remove  but 
little  lateral  growth  from  tlie  time  the  berries 
begin  to   stone   until  they  are  nearly  ripe,  and 


fore,  are  left  to  do  the  bast  they  can,  and  what 
can  they  do  ?  seeing  that  which  brought  them  into- 
existence  is  removed,  and  so  a  hitch  occurs  some- 
where, and  the  result  probably  is  shanked  or  badly 
coloured  berries.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any 
danger  attends  the  judicious  removal  of  laterals — 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  Vines  are  looked  over  and 
they  are  removed  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  is  when 
left  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  tt.e  laterals  an 
brought  out  of  the  house  by  barrow-loads,  that  I 
apprehend  danger. 

Top  dressings.  —  In  another  paragraph 
"  Peregrine  "  alludes  to  the  Cole  Orton  Vines.  I 
never  was  at  Cole  Orton,  but  I  saw  the  Grapes- 
that  Mr.  M.  Henderson  used  to  exhibit  at  the- 
London  shows  from  tliere,  and  of  course,  like 
others,  I  admired  them,  but  I  think  we  have 
heard  about  enough  of  these  Vines  as  well  as- 
those  at  the  Dalkeith  Parsonage.  These  two  in- 
stances may  be  rightly  set  down  as  exceptionaT 
cases,  and  not  as  examples  of  superior  cultivation  _ 
Local  influence  somehow  must  be  at  work  in  both 
these  cases;  mere  surface  dressings  will  not  ac- 
count for  their  long  years  of  prosperity ;  and  if 
we  knew  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  could  trace 
the  roots  to  their  happy  pasture-grounds,  we 
should  probably  find  them  luxuriating  some- 
where out  of  the  reach  of  surface  feeding. 
When  conditions  are  favom-able,  few  subjects  aie 
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easier  to  grow  tlian  A'incs,  and  if  surface  feeding 
would  do  as  mucli  for  all  Vines  as  is  claimed  for  it 
in  the  cases  referred  to,  "Peregrine"  would  not  only 
have  had  the  opportunity  of'pointing  to  the  Cole 
Orton  Vines  only,  but  to  hundreds  of  others, 
because  surface  feeding  is  well  known  and  prac- 
tised by  most  good  Grape  growers.  Besides  the 
Cole  Orton  Vines,  "rerogrine'  must  remember  the 
fine  Grapes  that  Mr.  Drewitt,  of  the  Denbies,  and 
others  used  to  send  to  the  London  shows  ;  but  how 
long  did  thev  maintain  their  position  as  leading 
exhibitors  .'  Why,  for  a  few  years  only.  They  retired, 
not  from  clioice,  but  from  necessity,  because  other 
growers  came  up  who  had  younger  Vines  and 
were  able  to  beat  them.  If  surface  feeding  would 
prolong  the  vigour  of  Vines,  how  is  it  that  when 
once  one  has  obtained  the  lead  he  does  not  keep 
it  for  more  than  a  few  years  ?  I  maintain  that  it 
is  because  his  Vines  cannot  bear  the  strain  put  upon 
them.  I  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  say 
that  surface  feeding  is  of  no  value,  because  I 
believe  it  is  capable  of  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
good ;  all  that  I  wish  to  say  in  reference  to  it  is 
that  it  does  not  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  in  the 
particular  cases  brought  to  our  notice. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 
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Cutting  down  Raspberries.— In  answer 
to  "  S.  K.'  (p.  olU)  regarding  the  cutting  down  of 
newly-planted  Kaspberry  canes,  I  may  mention 
that  I  had  had  occasion  to  make  a  new  plantation 
some  four  years  ago,  and  the  following  is  the  way 
in  which  I  proceeded  :  The  ground  to  be  planted 
was  trenched  2  ft.  deep,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  manure.  The  canes  for  planting  were  obtained 
from  an  old  plantation,  selecting  such  as  had  as 
many  young  roots  attached  to  them  as  possible. 
They  were  planted  in  sirring,  at  a  distance  of  -1  ft. 
plant  from  plant,  the  intention  being  to  work  them 
on  the  stool  system,  with  a  stout  stake  driven  into 
the  ground  to  tie  the  canes  to.  AVith  the  excep- 
tion of  topping  the  canes,  they  were  not  cut  down, 
and  only  two  or  three  died  ;  the  others  threw  up 
fine  suckers,  and  the  break  of  Kaspberries  is  now 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Although  I  adopted  the 
stool  system,  for  reasons  I  need  not  state,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  trellis  mode  of  management  is 
decidedly  the  best.  Raspberries  delight  in  a  rather 
damp  situation  and  in  a  strong,  well -manured 
and  well-drained  soil. — A.  Mackie,  'The  Wood- 
landg,  narlington. 

Outdoor  Grapes. — The  discussion  recently 
carried  on  in  The  Gaedes  reminds  me  of  a  pic- 
turesque village  in  Berkshire,  w'here  one  may  see 
cottagers  vieing  with  each  other  in  the  culture  of 
the  Grape  Vine.  As  prizes  were  given  to  cottagers 
at  the  annual  exhibition  for  fruit  and  vegetables, 
that  fact  may  have  induced  more  to  grow  Grapes 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  but  1 
can  testify  both  as  to  quantity  and  fair  quality 
in  regard  to  the  crops  obtained  from  Vines  grown 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  cottages.  The  Grapes 
thus  produced  were  chiefly  made  into  wine.  Black 
Grapes  were  not  much  grown,  as  it  was  found  that 
these  hardly  ever  ripened  well,  unless  the  season 
was  very  favourable.  Young  men  from  the  neigh- 
bouring gardens  used  to  prune  the  Vines,  and  other- 
wise help  the  cottagers  a  little  in  regard  to  their  cul- 
ture. It  wouldnotdotoplantV^inesindiscriminately 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  my  belief  that 
much  more  might  be  done  with  outdoor  Vines 
than  is  the  case  at  present,  l.e.,in  favourable  locali- 
ties.—I.  S.  T. 

Resting  Vines. — If  successful  Vine  culture 
is  aimed  at,  too  much  importance  cannot  be  at- 
tached ro  giving  it  a  period  of  rest.  It  ought  at 
least  to  have  two  months' perfect  rest,  and  if  more 
can  be  given  so  much  the  better.  Where  bedding 
or  other  plants  have  to  be  wintered  in  the  vinery, 
as  occurs  in  many  places  from  want  of  room  else- 
where, it  is  impossible  to  give  Vines  a  proper 
resting  time,  as  the  temperature  which  such  plants 
require  tends  to  keep  up  a  st;.te  of  constant  agi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  Vine.  Therefore,  when 
spring  time  comes,  Vines  rested  under  such  con- 
ditions break  into  growth  quickly  and  make  rapid 


progress,  pushing  out  long-jointed  laterals.  The 
foot-stalks  of  the  bunches  also  become  drawn  out, 
and  the  bunches  themseh'es  have  a  loose,  strag- 
gling appearance.  This  is  debility  in  its  truest  form, 
and  if  allowed  to  go  on  the  Vines  will  degenerate 
from  year  to  year.  Vineries  should  be  emptied  of 
all  plants  that  will  not  stand  frost  while  the 
Vines  are  at  rest,  and  air  should  be  kept  on  the 
house  night  and  day,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
severe  ;  10°  of  frost  will  do  no  harm.  The  practice 
of  shortening  the  laterals  to  within  two  eyes  of 
the  base  just  before  growth  has  ceased,  in  order 
that  the  remaining  energy  may  be  directed  into 
the  bottom  bud,  so  as  to  induce  it  to  plump  up 
and  become  jDrominent,  is  a  mistake.  Any  attempt 
to  increase  the  size  of  this  bud  and  make  it  stand 
out  more  prominently  will  end  in  failure;  it  will 
start  into  growth,  and  that  at  a  time  which  is 
ruinous  to  the  Vine.  It  reminds  one  of  trying  to 
make  up  a  bad  day's  work  when  night  comes.  There 
may  be  something  in  pruning  piecemeal,  but  that 
I  cannot  say ;  it  is  what  I  never  practise.  I  always 
prune  right  back  to  the  base  at  once,  and  can  with 
confidence  recommend  the  system. — A.  JIACKIE, 
Tlie  M'liodlnnils,  I)<tr/i»;/to)i. 

Influence  of  the  stock.— Jlr.  C.  M.  Hovey, 
of  Boston,  performed  many  experiments  to  deter- 
mine what  influence,  if  any,  the  stock  has  on  the 
graft.  He  never  found  the  Bartlett  to  become 
earlier  by  grafting  it  on  the  very  early  sort  known 
as  Amire  Joannet,  or  later  by  grafting  on  the 
Vicar  of  Winkfield.  He  had  grafted  Clapp's 
Favourite  on  Jargonelle,  Dix,  Beurre  d'Arenberg, 
Columbia,  Glou  iMorceau,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Flemish 
Beauty ;  Dana's  Hovey  on  Gustin's  Summer, 
Harvard,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield ;  and  Bartlett  on 
Winter  Nelis,  Kaster  Beurre,  Green  Chisel,  and 
Onondaga,  without  changing  the  season  of  ripen- 
ing in  the  least.  In  every  instance  each  variety 
retained  its  identity,  and  each  was  still  respec- 
tively a  Clapp's  F^avourite,  Dana's  Hovey,  and 
Bartlett.  To  this  we  may  add  that  after  grafting 
many  thousands  of  different  sorts  on  various 
stocks,  and  seeing  many  thousands  of  Pears  bear 
in  orchards,  we  never  saw  as  much  change  pro- 
duced by  the  stock  as  was  effected  by  soil  and 
cultivation,  the  latter  changing  fruits  so  much 
that  good  judges  scarcely  recognised  them.  And 
still  more — there  never  have  been  such  variations, 
or  so  many,  in  obtaining  permanent  changes  by 
grafting  on  dissimilar  stocks  as  have  taken  place 
by  means  of  "sports"  without  an  intervention  of 
either  budding  or  grafting. — Country  Gentle- 
man. 
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■Vines  for  late  vinery.— (?.  C— Tlie  best  six  Vines  for 
your  late  vinery  would  be  two  each  of  Lady  Downes,  Ali- 
cante, and  iMuscal  ot  Alexandria.  There  are  several  others 
that  might  do  well,  but  with  anything  like  good  treatment 
these  sorts  are  certain  to  give  satisfaction.— W. 

Gooseberries —G.  C— The  following  are  all  good  kinds 
of  Gooscberiies,  the  first  six  for  flavour,  the  last  six  for  size, 
viz. :  Rough  Red,  Red  Champagne,  Ironmonger,  Whitesmith, 
Rundiullion,  Yellow  Champagne,  London,  Thumper,  Won- 
derful, Dan's  Jlistake,  Top  Sawyer,  and  Roaring  Lion.— 
W.  W. 

General  Todleben  Pear.- The  fruit  of  this  from 
two  pyramidal  trees  here  is  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
"J.  C."  p.  509,  I.e.,  they  all  go  at  the  core  in  the  first  week 
of  November.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  occur,  tliat  I 
could  not  furnish  a  single  dish  of  it  of  good  quality.  Last 
year  it  was  of  the  same  character.— G.  T.,  Danson. 

Judging  fruit.- In  doing  this  all  (jualities  are  taken 
into  consideration,  and  if  Jlr.  W.  Little  (p.  510)  wants  to 
lie  placed  on  the  top  slielf,  he  must  have  size,  colour,  bloom, 
.and,  above  all,  good  flavour.  In  Grapes  the  bunches  must 
be  uniform  in  size,  good  in  colour,  bloom,  and  flavour, 
regular  in  berry,  and  well  shouldered.— James  Smith, 
^Yaterdale. 

Gathering  Apples  too  early.- A  good  many  of 
the  best  kinds  of  Apples  in  the  market  are  half  spoiled 
owing  to  being  gathered  too  early,  and  possess  neither  the 
flavour  nor  texture  they  should  if  gathered  at  the  proper 
season. 


GUNTON  PARK,  NORFOLK. 
As  this  noble  demesne  has  been  noticed  more 
than  once  in  The  Gabden,  I  now  purpose 
merely  noting  a  few  features  which  struck  me 
most  forcibly  on  visiting  it  this  autumn  a  few 
days  after  tiie  late  gale.  Being  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  the  coast,  it  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  storm,  and  the  park,  home  woods,  and 
pleasure  grounds  were  thickly  strewn  with 
wrecked  and  prostrate  trees.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  was  found  that  the  trees  that  refused  to  come 
up  by  the  roots  were  broken  right  off  ;  but  as  the 
soil  is  rather  light  and  shallow  the  majority  were 
torn  up  by  the  roots.  In  a  belt  near  the  lodge 
leading  to  the  main  road  to  Cromer,  the  Scotch 
and  Silver  Firs  and  other  trees  were  wrecked 
in  the  most  wholesale  way ;  while  in  the  more  shel- 
tered pleasure  grounds  some  magnificent  Silver 
Firs  in  the  unique  line  that  forms  the  boundary 
of  one  of  the  main  walks  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  These  are  the  finest  Silver  Firs  I  have  seen. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Gunton  seem  admirably 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the.?e  trees,  as  well  as 
for  Scotch  Firs  and  other  Conifers.  The  park  is 
very  large  and  well  furnished  with  deer.  In- 
stead, however,  of  the  latter  having  the  whole 
range  of  it,  it  is  divided  into,  1  think,  four  equal 
divisions;  thus  ihe  deer  have  a  change  of  pas- 
ture, and  a  good  proportion  can  be  made  into 
hay  or  devoted  to  other  purposes. 

Flower  gardens. — The  house  is  approached 
through  and  also  supported  by  a  flower  garden. 
The  first,  which  lies  between  the  man.sion  and 
the  church,  consists  of  a  series  of  detached  beds, 
bordered  by  shrubs  and  trees.  The  second  is  a 
more  formal  garden,  supported  by  a  terrace  and 
retaining  walls.  These  walls  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  mansion  are  clothed  with  Clematises, 
Roses,  Jasmines,  Ivy,  and  other  climbers.  Pro- 
minent among  the  latter  is  a  fine  plant  of  the 
Claret  Vine,  still  glowing  with  its  crimson  foli- 
age in  the  end  of  October,  and  almost  eclipsing 
in  beauty  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Ampelop- 
sis  Veitchi  that  grow  near  it.  Here,  too,  are 
some  noble  specimens  of  theMarechal  jN'iel  Rose 
worked  on  the  Banksian,  which,  as  Mr.  Allan 
has  pointed  out  in  The  Garden',  keeps  pace  with 
the  JMarechal,  and  so  avoids  the  wart-like  ball 
or  excrescence  which  evidently  hastens  at  times 
the  death  of  this  grand  Rose.  The  Japanese  and 
other  Honeysuckles,  Wistarias,  some  Jasmines 
and  Tea  Roses  also  do  well  on  the  mansion  and 
terrace  walls,  a  simple  protection  of  tree  and 
shrub  boughs,  sufficing  to  carry  most  of  them 
safely  through  such  severe  winters  as  the  last. 
The  gardens  and  walls  had  up  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  gale  been  in  full  beauty ;  and  sufficient 
wreckage  was  left  intact  to  enable  one  to  judge 
of  the  general  effect.  The  mixture  of  Clematis 
and  Tea  Roses  seems  a  very  good  one  for  fur- 
nishing the  walls  without  undue  formality.  The 
following  among  other  Clematises  are  used,  viz., 
Jackmani,  rubella,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lawsoni- 
ana,  ascotensis.  Lady  C.  Nevill,  magnifica, 
lanuginosanivea,  and  Sensation.  Most  of  these  are 
late  bloomers ;  for  earlier  flowers  such  sorts 
as  Miss  Bateman,  the  Ciem,  &c.,  are  used. 
The  flower  garden  being  somewhat  formal, 
Mr.  Allan  has  exercised  great  taste  in  furnishing 
it  with  gi-.aoe  rather  than  with  glare.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  makes  large  use  of  the  follow- 
ing plants  :  Lobelia  cardinahs  fulgens,  of  which 
he  has  a  very  large  stock;  Rudbeckia  Newmani 
and  Funkia  grandiflora.  These  three,  in  the 
order  here  named,  make  fine  beds.  Phlox 
Lothair,  Tritoma  glauce-cens.  Anemone  japo- 
nica,  edged  with  Finikia  is  another  pretty  com- 
bination. Anemone  Ilonorine  Jobert  mixed 
with  the  scarlet  has  a  unique  and  striking  effect 
even  in  the  last  week  of  October.  I\Iixed  beds  of 
Pyrethrum  serotinum  (a  distinct  and  taller 
variety  than  that  generally  met  with),  mi:?ed 
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with  Caunas  and  edged  with  single  Dahlias,  had 
also  a  capital  effect.  Sedum  Sieboldi  is  largely 
used  for  edgings,  and  Tagetes  pumila  has  entirely 
superseded  (jalceolarias  at  Gnntou.  The  old 
Fuchsia  Kiccartoui  looked  well  in  eomhiuation 
with  Aster  pyrenrcus  and  Tritoma  I'varia. 

The  more  formal  garden  in  front  of  the 
house  merges  into  a  more  free  and  easy  style  of 
planting  at  its  extremities,  and  beds  of  mixed 
herbaceous  plants  link  it  on  to  the  dressed 
shrubbery,  the  latter  again  losing  itself  in  the 
wild  wood.  These  beds  are  fnrnislied  with  Irises, 
Piieonias,Solidago3,  ArundoDonax,  A.conspicua, 
Spiraea  Aruncus,  Pampas  Grass,  Yuccas,  and 
Japan  Lilies.  At  the  other  end,  between  the 
house  and  the  church,  are  some  fine  groups  of 
Rhododendrons,  mixed  with  common  white 
Lilies  and  other  groups  of  herljaoeous  plants. 
Most  of  the  memorial  trees  are  too  near  other 
trees,  and  whilst  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  had 
room  to  grow  the  Princess  is  pining  beneath  the 
shade  of  an  Oak,  which  ought  to  be  removed 
forthwith  if  the  Princess  is  to  have  a  fair  chance. 
Other  parts  of  the  ground  have  been  recently 
much  improved  by  the  removal  or  cutting  back 
of  common  slirubs,  the  opening  out  of  Grass 
glades,  and  tlie  introduction  of  a  greater  variety 
of  shrubs  and  trees;  in  fact,  the  work  of  renova- 
tion and  removal  of  shrubberies,  and  the  creation  of 
greater  variety,  are  being  skilfully  carried  out  all 
over  the  pleasure  grounds. 

Conservatories  and  other  houses.— 

Two  well-furnished  conservatories  aljut  against 
the  mansion.  These  were  furnished  with  tlie 
usual  plants  found  in  such  structures.  On  the 
roof  of  one  was  a  magnificent  plant  of  Bougainvil- 
lea  speciosa;  in  the  other  was  one  of  the  hnest 
plants  of  the  Lapageria  alba  that  I  have  .seen. 
It  was  trained  over  arches,  forming  a  sort  of 
tent  roof  covered  with  the  flowers  and  healthy 
growth  and  fine  foliage  of  this  useful  creeper. 
Many  of  the  short  flowering  shoots  had  from 
nine  to  eighteen  buds  or  flowers  on  them,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  plant  would  go  on  flowering- 
all  winter.  It  is  grown  in  rough  peat,  and 
manured  freely  when  in  full  growth.  As  snails 
are  very  fond  of  the  young  shoots,  each  is  led 
up  through  a  glass  chimney  until  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger.  In  other  houses  in  tlie  kitchen 
garden  I  found  fine  healthy  collections  of 
Calanthes,  a  magnificent  plant  of  Zygopetalum, 
showing  over  100  blossoms;  Cypripediums, 
Aerides,  Dendrobiums,  Eucharis,  Pancrafiums, 
Gardenias,  Bouvardias,  and  Stephanotis.  Violets 
were  also  remarkably  well  done — two  varieties, 
Marie  Loui.se  and  Neapolitan.  These  are  grown 
on  mild  hotbeds  in  frames.  Four  lights  of  each 
sort  furnish  an  abundant  supply,  which  1  can 
well  believe,  for  at  the  time  of  my  visit  never 
was  mead  so  full  of  Buttercups  and  Daisies  as 
were  these  "S'iolet  frames  of  flowers  of  Marie 
Louisb.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  Neapolitan, 
which  Mr.  Allan  manages  to  flower  with  equal 
profusion  and  to  grow  to  a  larger  size  than  the 
Mario  Louise.  These  ^'iolets  are  kept  by  linings 
and  careful  covering  at  a  temperature  of  about 
50^  all  winter.  The  success  is  complete,  and  the 
mode  of  reaching  it  deserves  more  lengthened 
notice.  There  were  also  houses  devoted  to  Maro- 
chal  Niel  and  other  Hoses,  and  enormous  quan- 
tities of  Souvenir  do  la  Malmaison  and  Carna- 
tions. 

Vineries.— I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  surprise 
at  the  limited  extent  of  tlie  vineries  and  Pe.ach 
houses  at  (lunton.  Being  familiarised  with  Mr. 
Allan's  fruit  at  shows,  I  expected  to  find  a  greater 
number  of  houses  for  its  growth.  There  are 
but  four  vineries  and  two  Peach  houses,  neither 
of  them  large.  Mr.  Allan  depends  very  much  on 
a  selection  of  varieties  to  ensure  good  crops 
of  fruit  in   season  throughout  the  year.   His 


Peach  season  under  glass  from  his  two  houses 
would  a.stonksli  most  growers.  The  back  walls 
are  also  planted  with  Figs,  Peaches,  and  Tea 
Roses  ;  in  fact,  wherever  there  is  a  vacancy  of 
only  a  few  inches  under  glass  a  Tea  Rose  is  sure 
to  be  found.  The  first  vinery  is  furnished  with 
old  specimens  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, and  Madresfield  (,'ourt,  tlie  latter  inarched 
on  tlie  Alnwick  Seedling.  The  second  house  is 
furni.shed  with  Muscats,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  (,'hats- 
worth  Seedling.  A  third  house  is  replanted  with 
Alnwick  Seedling,  Trebbiano,  ( 'hatsworth  Seed- 
ling, Gros  (lolmar,  Gros  Ouillaume,  and  Duke 
of  Buccleucb.  The  first  five  have  made  vigorous 
rods  ;  the  sixth  little  or  no  growth.  Most  of 
these  Vines  have  been  worked  on  side  shoots 
with  others,  not  for  the  purpose  of  superseding 
them,  but  of  increasing  the  number  of  rods,  and 
for  ex  tending  the  Vines.  Mr.  Allan  also  attributes 
considerable  importance  to  growing  some  sorts, 
such  as  Madresfield  Court  on  another  stock  as  a 
preventive  of  splitting,  &c.  Alnwick  Seedling 
is  inarched  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Trebbi- 
ano with  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Chatsworth 
Seedling  with  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Gros 
ttuillaume  with  the  Duke  and  Madresfield  Court. 
Mr.  Allan  l;as  a  high  opinion  of  Chatsworth 
Seedling  and  Alnwick  Seedling.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, needs  artificial  fertilisation  to  set  it 
freely,  as  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  so 
short,  that  otherwise  the  pollen  has  little  chance 
of  reaching  the  stigma  ;  grown  and  coloured  as 
it  is  at  Gunton  it  seems  a  very  useful  late 
Grape.  The  latest  house  is  furnished  with  Mrs. 
Pince,  Gros  Colmar,  Chatsworth  Seedling, 
Alicante,  L.ady  Downes,  and  Alnwick  Seedling, 
the  latter  inarched  on  Raisin  de  T'alabre.  Mr. 
Allan's  experience  is  all  in  favour  of  planting 
such  varieties  as  Lady  Downes,  Gros  Colmar, 
and  Jlrs.  Pince  by  themselves,  as  they  take 
longer  time  to  ripen  than  the  Alicante  or  Aln- 
wick Seedling,  and  should  be  started  e.arlier.  The 
Vines  were  in  capital  condition  without  any  of 
the  gross  shoots  or  abnormally  vigorous  wood 
that  some  consider  essential  as  the  founda- 
tion of  high  class  first  prize  fruit.  The  borders 
are  made  on  the  piecemeal  system,  and  are 
formed  of  the  usual  materials  on  a  concrete 
base. 

The  peach  houses  are  trellised,  a  curved 
roof  trellis  running  up  to  about  two-tliirds  of 
the  rafter.  This  allows  the  sun  to  reach  the  back 
wall  from  base  to  summit,  so  tliat  roof  and  back 
wall  produce  fruit  of  equally  good  quality.  The 
trellis  in  the  early  house  is  furnished  with  Vio- 
lette  Ilative  Peach,  Violette  Iliitive  Nectarine, 
and  Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarine  ;  the  back  wall  with 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne,and  early  Beatrice  Peach 
and  Ijord  Napier  Nectarine,  the  Early  Ilative 
Peacli  to  be  replaced  this  winter  with  Hale's 
Early.  The  finest  Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarines  I 
have  ever  seen  have  been  grown  in  this  house. 
The  second  Peach  house  is  furnished  with  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Acton  Scot,  Dymond,  Lord 
NapierNectarine,  andPrincess  of  Wales  Peach. 
The  Acton  Scot  grows  a  good  size  here,  and  the 
Princess  of  "\\'ales  Peach  increases  in  favour. 
These  two  houses  thus  furnished  yield  a  supply 
of  fruit  from  ,Iune  to  September,  both  in- 
clusive. The  trees  were  in  robust  health 
and  well  furnished  with  good  wood,  well 
studded  with  flower  buds.  To  show  how  space 
is  economised,  it  may  be  stated  the  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine  is  trained  as  a  cordon  on  the  end  of 
the  second  I'each  house,  and  produces  thus  a  fine 
crop,  and  keeps  up  the  supply  of  Nectarines  as 
soon  as  the  first  house  is  gathered. 

Strawberries  and  Onions. —  Strawberries, 
which  are  remarkably  well  done,  amount  to 
something  like  1200  pots  a  year,  the  sorts  being 
chiefly  Vicomtessellericart'deThury,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  President,  and  Dr.  Hogg.  The  garden  is 


also  well  furnished  with  pyramidal  and  bu.sh 
Pears  and  other  fruit  trees  ;  and  in  the  fruit  room 
at  the  back  of  the  chief  range  of  glass  was  a  fine 
collection  of  .Vpples  and  Pears,  amongst  which 
the  following  Pears  were  among  the  finest: 
M.arie  Louise,  Suffolk  Thorn,  Beurre  Bachelier, 
BeurreSuperfin,Beurr6Bosc,Beurro  Diel,  Beurre 
d'.\manlis,  Jersey  Gratioli,  ('omte  de  Lamj-, 
Prince  Con.sort,  Gloii  Morceaii,  Van  Slons  Li5on 
le  Clerc,  Winter  Nelis,  Fondante  d'Autnmne, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  .Soldat  o'Esperen.  Close 
by  these  was  the  root  store,  in  which  was  the 
finest  lot  of  Onions  that  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  These  are  a  careful  selection  of  the  white 
Spanish,  and  are  no  mean  rivals  to  the  imported 
and  famous  Spanish  Onions  of  the  grocers' shops. 
Not  only  is  this  selection  admirable,  but  the 
mode  of  culture  is  so  unique  as  to  deserve  a  passing 
notice.  Two  chief  crops.  Strawberries  and  Onions, 
are  grown  abreastthus:  The  Onion  gioundisprc- 
pered  by  deep  digging  or  bastard  trenching, 
and  liberal  manuring  in  tlie  u-ual  way. 
But  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  -iO  in.  iustead  of  G 
in.  or  y  in.  apart.  Kept  clean  throughout  the 
summer,  the  Onions  at  the.se  distances  make  ex- 
traordin.ary  progress.  About  June  the  earlier 
Strawberry  runners  are  planted  in  a  single  row 
midway  between  each  two  rows  of  Onions. 
These  get  hold  at  once,  make  rapid  progress,  and 
by  the  time  the  Onions  are  harvested  have  full 
possession  of  the  ground.  The  advantages  to  the 
Onions  are  more  light  and  air,  and  consequent 
vigour  ;  to  the  Strawberries  finer  fruit  the  fol- 
lowing season  than  can  be  gathered  by  any 
other  mode  of  culture,  the  maiden  fruit  being 
fine,  and  there  is  an  early  supply  of  runners 
for  potting  as  well  as  planting.  The  .second  sea- 
son the  crop  of  Strawberries  is  prodigious,  after 
which  they  are  trenched  in. 

The  Asparagus  is  all  grown  ih  rows  .3  ft. 
apart,  as  described  in  Tm;  Gaiidkn,  and  is 
treated  on  the  French  plan.  The  plants  are  like 
giants,  and  cannot  fail  to  yield  abundance  of 
the  fine  heads  so  often  referred  to,  but  so  sel- 
dom cut  in  English  gardens.  Here,too,  Mr.  Allan 
attributes  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  selection 
as  well  as  culture,  and  there  is  assuredly  a 
marked  difference  between  his  selected  and  un- 
selected  seedlings,  though  the  whole  of  the 
Asparagus  is  remarkably  vigorous  and  strong, 
affording  convincing  evidence  of  the  soundness 
and  wisdom  of  the  French  mode  of  cultivating 
this  fine  vegetable,  and  giving  proof  positive 
that  it  can  be  grown  as  well  in  Norfolk  as  in 
France.  1).  T.  Fisu. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 


I'-LOWEIIS  AND  PLANTS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
G.  J.,   SUnREY. 

This  is  the  week  for  outdoor  Chrysanthemums, 
and  if  the  frost  will  spare  them  for  another  foit- 
night  there  will  be  no  want  of  open-air  flowers  for 
our  bouquets.  For  this  purpose  I  prefer  them  to 
those  grown  indoors.  There  is  a  substantial  texture 
and  wliolcsome  sturdiness  about  all  the  parts  ;  the 
stalks  are  strong  and  stiff,  the  llowers  hold  up 
their  heads,  and  the  leaves  are  thicker  set,  anil 
turn  fine  colours  in  the  sun;  whereas  the  leaves  of 
indoor-grown  plants  are  of  one  uniform  dusty 
green,  and  highly  uninteresting.  The  best  fordcrn- 
ration  are  not  the  incurved  ball-sliapcd  kinds,  but 
the  flatter-shaped  and  the  Japanese.  From  the  open 
air, — 1,  large  table  bouquet — Arbutus  with  flower 
and  fruit :  2,  Snovvbcrry  with  leaves  of  Jlilk  Thistle 
and  white-striped  leaves  of  the  variegated  Iris  ; 
;>,  Clu'ysanthemums,  dark  red,  deep  orange,  and 
buff ;  i.  Chrysanthemums,  rosy-pinlc,  pink-white, 
and  red-purple,  with  their  own  foliage,  some  of  it 
tinged  purple  ;  5,  Scliizostylis  coccinea  alone,  an 
upright  sheaf ;  C,  Jasminiun  nudiflorum  with  green 
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foliage  of  oval-leaved  Trivet,  also  standing  in  an 
upright  sheaf-like  form  ;  7,  Tea  Koses  (Safrauo), 
with  sprays  of  oval-leaved  Privet,  of  whicli  the 
leaves  have  turned  a  bronze-black  colour  ;  8,  pot 
Marigolds  with  orange-red  coloured  twigs  of  Box 
and  red-leaved  sprays  of  Spira3a  Thunbergi  —  a 
brilliant  piece  of  colouring.  (Pot  Marigolds  have 
a  strong  smell  that  many  people  find  disagreeable, 
but  they  only  or  mostly  give  it  oft  when  tliey  are 
liandled  or  bruised ;  when  once  arranged  they  give 
no  smell  in  a  room,  and  at  this  time  of  year  I  can 
detect  none  from  an  untouched  growing  plant.) 
From  indoors, — 9,  Hcliotrojie,  light  and  dark  ,alarge 
bunch  by  itself;  10,  white  Daphne  indica,  Jasmi- 
num  grandiflorum,  Douvardia  jasminillora,  Migno- 
nette, and  foliage  of  sweet  Geranium— a  bouquet 
delightful  for  sweetness.  Pot  plants.— Eupatorium 
ageratoides,  Adiantum  farleyense,  Tydiea  Robert 
le  Diablo. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

J.  HUDSON,  GUNXEESBUEY  HOUSE. 

Amongst  sweet-scented  flowers  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Heliotropes  stand  in  the  first  rank.  They  are 
not,  perhaps,  so  durai)le  in  a  cut  state  as  some 
other  flowers,  but  their  fragrance  malces  amends 
for  this  deficiency,  which  may  even  in  a  great 
measure  be  obviated  hy  cutting  the  trusses  as  long 
in  the  stem  as  possible,  and  selecting  those  which 
have  been  mostjexposed  to  the  light.  These  will 
associate  well  eitlier  with  white-flowered  Pompone 
Chrysanthemums,  or  with  red  and  wliite  Primulas, 
and  in  the  boudoir  or  drawing-room  would  be  ap- 
preciated. Fine  bright  blue  flowers  to  be  had  from 
now  onwards  through  the  winter  are  furnished  by 
Eranthemum  pulchellum,  which  for  cut  purposes 
I  find  invaluable,  and  well-developed  spikes,  with 
attention,  -n-ill  last  at  least  a  week.  For  associating 
with  white  flowers,  such  as  Eucharis,  white  Azaleas, 
or  white  Camellias,  they  are  excellent.  Though  some- 
what dull  under  artificial  light,  they  fully  make 
amends  for  this  during  the  daytime.  The  blossoms 
of  the  bright  blue  Cornflower  are  also  useful,  and 
may  be  had  where  the  Eranthemum  cannot  be 
grown.  Shoots  and  leaves  only  of  the  scented- 
leaved  Geraniums  are  handy  to  arrange  vs-ith  flowers 
at  all  times,  and  they  help  to  check  a  too  rapid  use 
of  Fern  fronds.  Well-developed  trusses  of  winter- 
flowering  zonal  Pelargoniums  will  be  useful  where 
a  gay  display  is  required.  Brightly-coloured  kinds 
will  answer  admirably  in  arrangements  for  the 
dinner-table  in  contrast  with  white  flowers  for  the 
bases  of  vases  or  epergnes.  Single  forms,  I  think, 
look  best,  but  the  double  kinds  last  longest,  espe- 
cially under  gas-light.  For  the  centre-piece  of  a 
large  dinner-table,  a  bold  yet  tasteful  arrangement 
may  be  made  now  witli  a  few  blooms  of  the  Etliio- 
pian  Lily  and  Amaryllisaulica,  and  a  few  spikes 
of  Schizostylis  coccinea,  or  of  Eucharis,  or  Ca- 
lanthe  vestita.  This  kind  of  arrangement  looks 
best  associated  wiih  somewhat  bold  foliage  ;  small 
leaves  of  Alocasias  or  Marantas  would  do,  so  also 
would  leaves  of  the  fine-foliaged  Begonias  and 
Fittonia  used  as  a  groundwork.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  arrangements,  avoid  the  yet  too  com- 
mon error  of  overcrowding  to  produce  effect.  In 
general,  far  more  flowers  are  cut  than  are  required, 
thus  wasting  really  valuable  material. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

T.   BAINES,     SOUTHGATE. 

Pelargoniums.- Plants  of  these  intended 
to  flower  early  should  now  be  shifted  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  Good  tm-fy  loam 
well  enriched  with  manure,  but  with  less  sand 
added  than  many  things  require,  is  the  most  suit- 
able soil  for  them.  Avoid  over-potting ;  8-in.  or  9-in. 
pots  will  be  large  enough  for  even  the  largest 
plants.  In  potting  both  the  large  flowered  and  the 
fancy  varieties  the  soil  should  be  rammed  harder  in 
the  pots  than  most  things  need  ;  give  all  the  light 
possible,  keeping  the  plants  well  up  to  the  roof, 
tying  the  shoots  out  horizontally,  so  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  bushy  form.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  should  be  done  so  as  to  keep  the  shoots  stout 
and  strong,  even  if  the  plants  are  not  required 
for  anything  beyond  ordinary    decorative  pur- 


poses, when  no  more  sticl-is  and  ties  should  be 
used  than  will  prevent  the  shoots  hanging  about 
in  an  untidy  way.  Give  no  water  after  the  plants 
are  shifted  for  two  or  three  weeks,  so  as  to  allow 
the  roots  to  start  before  applying  it,  but  see 
that  the  balls  are  fairly  moistened  previous  to  pot- 
ting. The  fringed  irregular  petalled  varieties,  such 
as  have  been  raised  of  late  years,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  require  treatment 
similar  to  the  show  kinds  in  all  matters  of  cultiva- 
tion, except  that,  owing  to  their  short-jointed 
growth,  they  want  less  support,  and  they  will  bear 
keeping  warmer  than  the  others  with  a  view  to  their 
flowering  earlier,  but  where  subjected  to  anything 
above  an  ordinary  warm  greenhouse  temperature, 
say  from  42°  to  4.5°  at  night,  they  must  be 
wintered  in  a  good  light  liouse.  Wherever  a  con- 
tinuous display  of  flowers  is  required  to  be  kept 
up  for  conservatory  decoration  a  good  stock  of 
these  compact  habited  sorts  ought  to  be  grown  ; 
they  will  come  into  bloom  early  in  the  spring, 
before  the  ordinary  kinds  can  be  induced  to  flower. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias.— Those  raised 
from  secils  sown  in  summer  should  now  be  moved 
to  their  blooming  pots.  If  the  strain  possesses  the 
vigorous  habit  that  is  so  desirable  in  these  plants, 
they  will  bear  much  larger  pots  than  are  often 
used.  When  the  intention  is  to  have  large  speci- 
mens, 10-in.  or  even  12-in.  pots  will  not  give  more 
room  than  is  requisite.  The  plants  when  liberally 
treated  in  the  matter  of  room  will  be  doubly 
effective  during  the  flowering  season ;  not  alone 
through  the  increased  size  of  the  heads  of  flower 
produced,  but  also  by  the  larger  and  better  con- 
dition of  the  foliage.  Unlike  Pelargoniums,  Cal- 
ceolarias do  best  when  the  soil  is  not  too  solid  and 
compact,  either  by  its  being  compressed  closely  in 
the  pots,  or  through  its  being  naturally  close  in 
texture ;  for  this  reason  one-fifth  or  sixth  of  leaf- 
mould  may  be  added,  witli  a  liberal  addition  of 
rotten  manure  and  sand.  See  that  the  plants  are 
quite  free  from  aphides  before  potting,  as  if  any 
of  these  pests  exist  they  can  more  conveniently  be 
dipped  in  tobacco  water  whilst  in  small  pots  than 
after  moving  into  large  ones  ;  the  insects  get  under 
the  bottom  leaves  so  close  to  the  soil  that  it 
becomes  difficult  to  kill  them  b}'  an  application  of 
smoke  that  is  not  too  strong  for  the  foliage  to 
bear. 

Cinerarias.— Plants  of  these  raised  from  the 
last  sowing,  and  intended  to  succeed  the  earliest 
should  at  once  be  moved  to  their  blooming  pots, 
for  if  let  to  get  at  all  pot-bound,  they  will  never 
move  freely  afterwards.  With  Cinerarias  sufficient 
root  room  to  keep  them  in  a  vigorous  thriving 
state  is  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the 
effects  of  insects,  which  are  all  but  certain  to 
appear  during  some  period  or  other  of  their 
growth,  and  even  if  destroyed  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered do  much  more  mischief  to  weak  plants 
than  they  do  to  strong  ones.  Light  rich  soil  suits 
them  best. 

Paris  Daisies  (Chrysanthemum  frutescens)- 
— Where  good  sized  plants  of  these  have  been  pre- 
pared, so  as  to  get  them  large  and  their  shoots 
well  solidified,  they  will  produce  abundance  of 
flowers  if  kept  in  a  little  warmth.  With  all  free- 
growing  things  of  this  nature  intended  to  bloom 
in  winter  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  having 
plants  well  hardened  and  stocky,  as  in  such  con- 
dition there  is  a  disposition  to  flower  not  existent 
in  young  examples  that  make  growth  when  sub- 
jected to  a  little  warmth. 

Roses. — Wherever  Roses  are  required  regularly 
through  the  winter  there  should  be  a  bouse  devoted 
to  them  proportionate  in  size  to  the  quantity 
wanted.  The  method  of  treating  Roses  for  flower- 
ing during  the  winter  months  is  now  so  different 
and  found  to  give  so  much  better  results  than  that 
whicli  used  to  be  followed,  that  in  place  of  a  few 
fugitive  indifferent  blooms  being  forthcoming  they 
can  now  be  had  all  but  equal  in  appearance  to 
that  which  spring  and  summer  Roses  possess.  This 
applies  to  tlie  Tea  varieties,  which,  from  their  con- 
tinuous habit  of  growth,  will  keep  on  producing 
flowers  with  comparatively  little  forcing ;  but  to  do 
this  the  plants  should  be  strong,  and  must  be  kept 


perfectly  free  from  insects  and  mildew  ;  the  latterlll 
of  which,  if  allowed  to  get  possession  of  the  foliageB 
to  any  considerable  extent,  is  so  destructive  as  to| 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  plants  blooming  asH 
they  ought.  A  good  light  house  or  pit  is  indispens- 
able for  this  kind  of  winter  work.  In  place  of  the 
plants  being,  as  formerly,  subjected  to  the  same 
routine  treatment  given  to  other  hardy  shrubs, 
bulbs,  and  similar  stock,  that  need  to  have 
a  free  admission  of  air  given  them,  Roses  forced 
during  the  winter  should  have  little  external  air 
admitted  to  the  house,  and  this  only  in  very  small 
quantities  at  the  ridge  of  the  structure,  so  that  it 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  young  leaves, 
which  produced  under  such  conditions  are  very 
tender  and  exceedingly  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
mildew.  The  plants  should  not  stand  on  dry 
shelves,  but  on  beds  of  ashes,  or  if  for  the  sake  of 
getting  them  up  near  the  glass  they  are  elevated 
somewhat,  the  beds  underneath  ought  to  consist 
of  some  moisture-holding  material,  than  which 
nothing  is  so  good  as  coal  ashes.  Yet  beyond  this 
there  should  be  no  vapour  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  further  than  that  arising  from 
syringing  the  plants  freely  overhead  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  whicli  is  necessary  to  keep  dov?n 
insects  even  in  the  winter  time.  Care  must  aho  be 
taken  that  the  temperature  on  frosty  nights  does 
not  fall  too  low,  for  if  this  occurs  the  plants 
will  get  a  check  that  will  seriously  interfere 
with  their  progress.  About  50°  in  the  night 
is  the  right  temperature  for  most  of  these 
Tea  varieties,  with  only  a  rise  of  some  5° 
more  by  day,  except  what  may  be  caused  by  the 
sun.  A  few  kinds,  such  as  the  favourite  white 
Niphetos,  want  about  5°  more  than  tliis.  The 
plants,  even  if  strong,  must  be  well  sustained  with 
manure,  either  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state,  or  after 
the  first  crop  of  flowers  is  produced  they  will  not 
be  able  to  make  growth  strong  enough  to  produce 
the  full  complement  of  fine  blooms.  Plants  that 
are  turned  out  permanently  in  beds  in  a  house  of 
this  description  necessarily  make  the  strongest 
growth,  and  yield  a  proportionately  larger  num- 
ber of  full  sized  flowers,  but  against  this  there  is 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  introduce  a 
fresh  lot  of  plants  to  give  successional  bloom 
when  those  first  started,  so  as  to  come  in  when 
out-door  Roses  are  over,  have  for  a  time  had  their 
flowering  exhausted. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

J.  SHEPPAED,  WOOLVEESTONE  PARK. 

WOEMS  now  throw  up  their  castings  on  lawns 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  make  one  believe  they  are 
capable   of   all   that  Darwin  says   of  them,  but, 
serviceable  as  they  may  be  in  other  parts,  most  of 
us  in  charge  of  gardens  wish  they  would  devote 
their  energies  somewhere  else.  To  destroy  or  banish 
them  there  is  nothing  equal  to  lime  or  gas-water, 
either  of  which  poured  on  through  the  rose  of  a  pot 
when  they  are  near  the  surface  will  turn  them  out, 
when   they  may  be  swept  up  and  carried  away. 
Not   only  is   lime   or  gas-water  valuable  for  the 
destruction  of  these  pests,  but  they  are  of  great 
service  in  other  ways — the  latter  especially  for 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  Grass,  which  it  not 
only   strengthens,   but  adds  to  it  a  darker   and 
deeper  richness  of  colour.   Lime-waler  is  one  of 
the  principal  aids  in  the  eradication  of  Moss,  but 
the  best  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  plan 
is  the  lime  itself,  which  to  be]  effectual  should 
be  put  on  fresh.  The  proper  way  to  apply  it  is  to 
get  as  much  as  may  be  required  in  a  shed  where 
it  can  be  slaked  b3'  pouring   wafer  over  it,  and 
as    the   process  of  slaking  goes  on  it  should  be 
covered  with  sifted  soil  to  keep  in  tlie  strength  and 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  it  to  give  weiglit, 
that  it  may  be  sown  on  more  regularly  without 
blowing   about.    If  put  on  during  a  dry  time  it 
may   be   rubbed  in  among  the  Grass  and  Moss, 
by   the  use  of  the  back  of  a  wooden  rake    and 
in   a   short    time    the    Moss    will   be    found   to 
turn  brown   and  lose   its  hold,   when   the   Grass 
will  quickly  spread    and  take  possession  of  the 
bare  ground,  and  cover  it  with  verdure.  Noxious 
weedSj  such  as  i'lantains  and  Daisies,  can  only  be 
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eradicated  by  either  digging  tliem  out  with  a 
sliarp,  narrow  tool   made  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
droppincj  into  tiieir  crowns  a  single  drop  o£  vitriolic 
acid,  wliich  soon  burns  them  all  up.  Incases  where 
lawns  are  in  bad  condition  through  being  unlovcl 
tliis  is  a  good  time  to  rectify  the  defect,  and  they 
should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  and  as  half  mea- 
sures are  generally  u>eless,  or  take  longer  in  t  he  end, 
the  best  way  is  to  rip  up  the  wliole  of  the  tlag  at 
starting,  when  the  incrjualities  will  be  seen  at  a 
gl.-ince,  and  may  be  rectified  by  tlie  addition  of 
soil,  which  is  better  than  breaking  up  or  inter- 
fering with  the   solid   surface,   unless   the  parts 
happen  to  be  higher  than  can  be  carried  out  all 
througli.  Next  to  getting  the  surface  uniform  and 
level  "the  chief  thing  is  to  cut  the  turves  of  one 
thickness,  so  that  when  laid  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  rolling  or  pressing  them  down  :  this  rolling  or 
boating  (iown  should  first  be  done   when  the  flag 
and  ground  are  moderately  dry,   after   which  it 
should  be  followed  up  till  the   surface  is  regular 
and  smooth,  when  it   will  be  necessary  to  leave 
it   to   become    solid  and    firm    to  the  tread.   As 
trees    have    cast    off    their    summer    garb,    and 
we   are    now    fast    approaching    a    season   when 
sharp  frosts  ma}'   be   expected,   it   is  high   time 
to    be    looking    around    to    see    what    rccjuires 
protection,    so    as    not    to    be    taken   unawares 
when  bad  weather  sets  in.   For  sheltering  most 
plants  tliere  is  nothing  equal  to  fresh  fallen  leaves, 
which  are  capitiil   non-conductors,  the  only  diffi- 
culty with  them  being  that  of  keeping  them  where 
jilaced,  which  may  best  be  done  by  putting  over 
them  a  little  dry  Fern,  and  to  hide  the  unsightli- 
ness  of  this  a  few  evergreen  branches  may  be 
stuck  in  around.  Protected  in  this  way.  Tea  Roses 
winter  well,  as  do  also  Pampas  Grass,  Tritomas, 
and  such  like,  but  for  smaller  growing  subjects, 
like  Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums,  leaves  in  a 
lialf  rotten  state  answer  best.   These  can  be  laid 
thinly  about  the  collars  without  burying  tlie  plants 
up  too  much,  which  is  as  great  an  evil,  and  often 
results  in  more  loss  than  allowing  them  to  remain 
as  they  are.  In  cases  where  leaves  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Cocoa-nut  fibre  is  ii  good  substitute,  and 
next  to  that  fine  coal  ashes,  which  soon  drj'  and 
keep  out  a  great  deal  of  frost.  Picds  and  borders 
containing  bulbs  will  now  require  much  watering 
to  keep  them  from  the  depredations  of  rats  and 
mice,  which  vermin  have  a  wonderful  instinct  in 
knowing  where  to  dig  to  find  the  meal,  although 
the  roots  may  be  hidden  deep  down,  and  appear 
as  yet  safe  in  the  ground. 


OECHIDS. 
J.    DOUGLAS,   LOXFORD   HALL. 

East  India  house. — The  weather  so  far  as 
tlie  season  has  yet  gone  has  been  very  suitable  in- 
deed for  tlie  occHi>ants  of  this  house,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  of  the  houses,  for  we  have  been  enableil  to 
do  with  quite  a  minimum  of  artificial  heat.  This 
has  been  advantageous  in  at  least  two  ways— the 
plants  have  had  a  more  congenial  atmosphere,  and 
there  has  not  been  much  condensed  moisture  to 
injure  them.  In  winter  the  latter  drips  into  the 
hearts  of  Vandas,  Aerides,  and  other  plants,  and 
does  them  much  harm.  The  large  growing  Aerides 
and  Vandas  do  not  require  so  much  warmth  as  the 
usual  occupants  of  this  place,  and  if  they  have  to 
be  grown  in  it  from  want  of  another  suitable 
structure  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  coolest 
part.  IJo  not  be  too  free  with  water  at  this  season. 
If  the  Sphagnum  has  kept  green  I  would  say  the 
]>lants  are  too  moist  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  dried 
up  too  much  they  are  apt  to  lose  some  of  their 
leaves,  and  every  one  that  is  lost  detracts  so  mucii 
from  the  value  of  the  plants.  Up  to  this  time 
Vaiida  teres  has  been  kept  in  a  light  place 
in  the  warmest  house  and  freely  supplied 
with  water.  The  plants  have  now  been  re- 
moved to  another  Iiouse,  and  placed  in  the 
full  sun,  where  the  temperature  is  about  ~>j°  at 
niglil,  or  it  may  fall  to  .")(i°  in  cold  weather.  The 
plants,  being  now  dried  off,  should  receive  scarcely 
any  water  until  they  are  again  put  into  heat  in 
March;  treated  thus  they  are  almost  sure  to  flower 
freely.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  there  are  two 
or  three  varieties  oj!  this  Vanda,  and  the  opinion 


prevails  that  the  typical  kind  is  a  very  shy  flowerer. 

I  grew  two  forms  and  flowered  them  last  year  by 
growing  them  freely  in  the  summer  and  drj'ing 
them  up  in  the  winter.  The  most  beautiful  occu- 
pants of  this  house  at  jiresent  are  the  I'balienop- 
sids  ;  some  are  in  flower  and  several  are  throwing 
up  their  flower-spikes,  and  they  require  to  be  care- 
fully watched  to  jirevent  their  being  injured  by 
slugs,  kc.  They  ought  to  be  in.spected  at  7 
p.m.,  and  .again  two  or  three  hours  afterwards; 
that  is  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  such  pests.  .See 
that  the  Sphagnum  does  not  too  much  smother 
the  stems  of  the  plants,  for  when  that  happens  the 
incipient  spikes  are  sometimes  injured  by  it.  It  is 
not  a  good  time  to  interfere  with  the  roots  ;  but  if 
any  of  the  plants  seem  to  suffer  from  their  having 
grown  in  to  rotten  Sphagnum,  it  must  be  carefully 
removed  and  fresh  Sphagnum  substituted,  adding 
clean  potsherds  and  bits  of  charcoal.  At  present  it 
is  easy  to  keep  the  temperature  at  70°  at  night ;  we 
can  even  do  this  with  the  ventilators  open.  We  may 
soon  expect  fiosty  wind,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent its  blowing  directlyontheplants. Those, there- 
fore, that  are  close  to  the  side  lights  may  be  injured 
if  there  is  any  opening  there  when  the  lights  are 
closed.  j\ir  .should  be  admitted  b^'  ventilators  op- 
posite the  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  it  may  be  heated 
before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  plants. 

Cattleya  house. — The  Anguloas  are  quaint 
showy  plants  especially  tor  large  houses,and  should 
be  in  every  collection.  A.  Clowesi  with  its  large 
golden  flowers  is  the  most  showy  amongst  them ; 
A.  uniflora  superba  is  also  quite  as  free  in  growth 
as  Clowesi,  and  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  species; 
while  A.  Piuckcri,  of  which  a  fine  form  is  figured 
in  the  "Orchid  Album"  for  November,  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  cither.  Its  large  flowers  are  dullish  crim- 
son and  yellow.  All  the  sorts  require  much  the  same 
treatment,  and  as  they  are  now  approaching  the 
resting  period,  little  water  should  be  given  to  the 
roofs.  They  require  a  good  season  of  rest,  and  if 
the  temperature  is  not  much  above  .50°  as 
a  minimum  during  the  winter  months  it  will 
be  sufficient.  These  plants  do  not  require  to  be 
placed  near  the  glass.  We  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  flowering  the  very  showy  Dendrobium  Dal- 
housianum  by  removing  it  from  a  warm  house, 
where  it  made  its  growth  during  the  summer,  to 
the  Cattleya  house.  This  fine  Orchid,  though  often 
neglected,  is  an  easily  managed  showy  species, 
and  flowers  freely  umler  good  management.  It 
ought  not  to  be  often  repotted,  and  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  make  good  growth  it  ought  to  remain 
where  it  is.  All  other  Uendrobiums  should  now 
be  moved  from  the  w.arm  house,  either  into  this 
one  or  a  cooler  house  ;  we  move  all  of  them  ex- 
cept D.  formosum.  This  species  is  always  kept  in 
the  warmest  house.  As  the  flower-buds  begin  to 
show  on  the  different  species  they  ought  to  be 
placed  in  heat  to  maintain  a  succession  of  bloom. 
Plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  ought  to  be 
kept  in  a  position  near  the  gla.ss,  and  they  should 
be  carefully  watched  in  case  thrips  should  appear 
on  them.  It  may  be  well  to  dip  them  in  diluted 
tobacco  water  two  or  three  times  during  tlie  win- 
ter as  a  preventive.  When  this  pest  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  it  has  usually  done  more 
mischief  than  one  likes.  The  young  roots  will  be 
pushing  freely  from  the  base  of  the  partly-formed 
pseudo-bulbs;  if  necessary,  the  surface  of  tlie  com- 
post should  lie  removed  and  fresh  material  added. 

Oool  house.  —  Odontoglossums  of  various 
kinds  are  now  throwing  up  flower-spikes  freelj'. 
When  they  have  pushed  1  in.  or  2  in.  from  the 
b.ase  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  is  the  time  there  is  most 
danger  of  their  being  injured.  From  November 
until  October  we  h.ave  to  watch  nightly  for  slugs, 
&c.,  proUably  introduced  with  fresh  Sphagnum 
when  plants  are  surface-dressed  or  repotted. 
Nearly  all  cool  house  Odontoglossums  require 
water  rather  freely  during  winter.  O.  nebulosura, 
however,  requires  to  be  more  cautiously  used  in 
this  respect  than  iiio.--t  of  the  others,  as  the  young 
growths  sometimes  rot  off:  indeed  they  are  cerlain 
to  do  so  if  water  lodges  in  them  during  the  winter 
months.  One  of  the  few  Cypripediums  that  suc- 
ceed well  in  a  cool  house  is  C.  insigne,  and  the 
much  better  variety  C.  insigne  Manlei.  lioth  are 


now  in  flower,  and  being  distinct  in  form  and 
colour  from  anything  else  in  flower  at  this  season, 
they  are  very  welcome,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  they  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 
In  referring  to  iMasdevallias  in  flower  at  this 
season  (p.  490),  I  did  not  mention  the  very 
singular  JI.  chinia-ra  ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  any 
of  the  other  introductions  of  tlie  same  type,  such 
a.s  Jl.  nyi^ferina,  Wallisi,  and  Koezli,  inasmuch  as 
the  flowers  are  borne  aloft  on  stems  at  least  1  ft. 
long,  while  the  otliers,  being  on  feeble  stem.s,  do 
not  rise  above  the  Sphagnum  in  which  the  plants 
are  potted.  .Masdevallias,  like  the  Odontoglossums, 
require  agood  supply  of  water  even  du;ing  winter, 
and  this  being  so,  see  that  they  are  not  over- 
potted,  else  the  compost  will  be  likely  to  become 
sour,  a  circumstance  which  will  occasionally 
happen  in  the  best  managed  houses.  "When  it 
does  occur,  turn  tlie  plant  out  of  its  pot,  wash  the 
roots,  and  repot  in  good  material.  We  have  been 
keeping  up  a  sufticiently  high  temperature  for 
the  last  few  weeks  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

T.  D.  HATFIELD,  BICKLEY. 

If  preparations  for  winter  have  not  been  already 
made,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  commencing 
them.  These  should  consist  in  affording  some 
protection  to  delicate  subjects,  and  those  also 
which  are  likely  to  become  the  prey  of  slugs,  or 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  ground  by  worms.  The 
Agaves  (A.  Deserti  and  A.  utahensis)  may,  by  a 
piece  of  glass  being  placed  over  them,  be  got 
through  the  winter  safely,  the  principal  point  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  other  cases,  being  to 
keep  them  drv.  Agapantbus  Mooreanus,  a  very 
dwarf  kind,  has  stood  two  winters  with  us,  but 
has  not  yet  flowered.  Although  apparently  hardy, 
we  take  the  precaution,  at  least,  of  giving  it  a 
covering  of  river  sand,  believing  it  to  form  a  . 
good  protection  from  frost,  and  neither  slugs  nor 
worms  like  to  crawl  over  it.  A  big  slug  had 
pitched  upon  a  very  fine  piece  of  Androsace  sar- 
mentosa  growing"  in  dry  calcareous  loam,  and 
would  soon  have  made  short  work  of  it  had  it  not 
been  completely  driven  ofE  by  a  dressing  of  sand. 
Antirrhinum  Asarina  is  a  plant  about  which  there 
need  be  no  anxiety.  If  it  does  look  shabby,  or 
even  die,  there  should,  the  following  spring,  ap- 
pear seedlings  abundantly,  which  flower  the  same 
year.  The  Androsaces  form  a  very  delicate  group. 
They  do  not  suffer  from  cold,  but  from  damp  in 
winter.  We  place  about  them  a  few  stones,  just 
large  enough  to  elevate  over  them  pieces  of  glass, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  of  great  ser- 
vice in  protecting  them  from  wet.  Calceolaria 
Kellyana,  Calandrinia  umbellata,  and  Cathcartia 
viUosa  arc  plants  which  should  be  packed  -(vith 
sand,  and  have  also  the  protection  of  a  piece  of 
glass.  Chania;peuce  diacantha  is  a  plant  which 
stands  the  winter  well  enough  with  us,  and  ripens 
seed  freely.  Duplicates  of  Convolvulus  niaurita- 
nicus  and  C.Cneorum  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  house 
through  the  winter.  Dasylu-ion  P.iglowi  promises  to 
become  a  distinct  and  useful  plant  for  the  rockgar- 
den ;  it  stood  last  winter  without  the  slightest  pro- 
tection. Various  Edraianlhi  will  be  better  packed 
with  sand  and  stones.  They  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
manage.  Experience  has  shown  that  four  species 
(E.  caudatus,  E.  Pumilio,  E.  caiicinus,  and  E. 
dalmaticus)  have  a  most  decided  liking  for  dry 
calcareous  loam.  E.  .serpyllifolius  and  E.  tenui- 
folius  have  yet  to  be  tested.  Sand  and  stones 
prevent  worms  from  [liling  tiieir  castings  about 
tlie  pl.ants.  Drabas,  too,  will  be  all  the  better  for 
a  dressing  of  sand ;  as  will  also  the  fine-leaved 
percnniaf  Heron's-bills.  The  sand  keeps  their  half- 
succulent,  half-woody  rootstocks  from  rotting. 

That  pretty  little  member  of  the  Gentian  family, 
Erythr:ea  .aggregata,  seems  to  go  off,  but  it  is 
oniy  biennial,  and  seedlings  should  appear  plenti- 
fully enough  about  the  parents  in  succeeding 
years.  Francoas  may  be  got  through  the  winter 
well  enough  with  the  protection  of  a  piece  of 
glass,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  have 
duiilicates  of  them  in  a  cool  frame.  Helianthemum 
Tuberaria  should  be  well  packed  with  sand.  I  think 
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there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the 
Edelweiss.  A  piece  of  glass  would  keep  it  dry,  and 
sand  would  prevent  worms  from  disturbing  it. 
Linaria  pilosa  always  seems  to  disappear  in  winter. 
Whether  it  is  an  annual,  or  whether  it  reproduces 
itself  from  an  odd  leaf  or  two  which  may  happen 
to  be  lying  about,  I  cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is 
there  is  always  plenty  of  it  before  the  year  is  out. 
JIargyricarpus  setosus,  an  elegant  semi-shrubby 
member  of  the  Rose  family,  grown  for  its  white 
berrj--like  fruits,  is  rather  tender.  During  the 
winter  of  1879-80  it  was  killed  outright,  but 
seedlings  of  it,  which  appeared  the  following 
year,  stood  last  winter,  and  this  summer  produced 
a  considerable  number  more.  This  plant  shows  the 
way  in  wdiich  some  plants,  though  few,  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  soil  different  in  constitution  from 
that  on  which  they  lire  as  natives.  This  is  marked 
inGusmu?'"  Central  Alpine  Catalogue"  as  "off 
lime."  Meconopsis  nepalensis  and  other  species 
had  better  be  protected  by  glass,  merely  to  keep 
them  dry.  Omphalodes  Luciliaj  is  hardy  enough, 
but  slugs  and  worms  trouble  it.  A  ring  of  per- 
forated zinc,  fastened  with  copper  wire,  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  very  useful  guard. 

Ouosma  tauricum  gives  us  no  trouble  in  cal- 
careous loam.  Tsvo  very  fine  examples — all  we  had 
last  year — stood  the  winter  without  showing  the 
slightest  sign  of  being  hurt.  One  was  covered — a 
fine  plant,  at  least  four  years  old,  and  when  in 
flower  nearly  occupied  a  square  yard ;  the  other 
was  not  covered,  and  between  the  two  there  was 
no  difference.  Opuntia  Rafinesquiana,  O.  missou- 
riensis,  and  0.  hnmilis  need  only  be  kept  dry;  thus 
treated,  we  think  they  are  hardy  enough,  and  a 
simple  dressing  of  sand  may  answer  this  purpose. 
Pelargonium  Endlicherianum  is  the  only  hardy 
species  at  present  known,  and  even  this  we  take 
the  precaution  of  protecting.  Some  of  the  Pentste- 
mons  are  tender.  They  are  difficult  to  protect ;  so 
perhaps  cuttings  had  better  be  taken  and  wintered 
in  a  cool  frame.  I'.  Cobaea,  P.  glaber,  P.  Menziesi, 
P.  ovatus,  and  P.  Scouleri  are  amongst  some  of 
the  tender  kinds.  A  dressing  of  sand  is  very 
useful  for  Primulas;  it  keeps  worms  from  work, 
ing  about  them.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  one  has  considered  it  necessary  to  pro- 
tect Rhexia  virginica.  AVe  have  hitherto  done 
nothing  for  it  in  that  way,  and  it  has  not  appeared 
to  be  injured  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  past 
severe  winters.  Anyone  having  a  plant  of  the 
pretty  Tournefortia  heliotropioides  had  better  take 
it  up  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  house. 

We  have  sown  a  quantity  of  seeds  gathered 
upon  the  Alps  this  autumn,  principally  Gentians  ; 
we  have  sown  them  late,  thinking  it  better  that  an 
opportunity  to  germinate  should  not  be  given 
them  until  spring,  and  also  better  that  they  should 
lie  upon  the  ground  on  a  north  aspect,  covered 
slightly  with  sand,  than  kept  in  packages  until 
spring.  Many  plants  are  now  flowering  out  of 
season,  and  amongst  them  the  one  most  deserving 
of  note  is  Polygala  Chamsebuxus  atropurpurea ; 
also  a  very  good  plant  of  the  Giant  Christmas 
Rose  (Helleborus  niger  grandifiorus  or  masimus). 


PROPAGATING. 
Chbtsanthejiums  are  by  many  propagated  in 
spring,  yet  there  are  great  numbers  who  think 
that  autumn-struck  cuttings  produce  the  best 
flowers,  and  autumn  striking  certainly  possesses 
one  advantage,  and  that  is  the  cuttings  are  easily 
protected  in  a  frame,  whereas  large  plants  saved 
until  the  spring  would  take  up  a  good  deal  of 
room  during  winter.  Where  autumn  propagation 
is  practised,  the  cuttings  should  be  put  in  now, 
and  for  this  purpose  choose  those  stout  shoots  that 
spring  up  around  the  base  of  large  plants.  In  the 
case  of  some  varieties,  an  immense  number  of 
young  growths  are  formed,  and  where  that  happens 
the  weak  ones  should  be  removed,  leaving  only  a 
sufficient  number  from  which  to  propagate ;  if  this 
is  not  done,  all  of  them  will  become  drawn  and 
weak.  In  some  the  shoots  are  but  sparingly  pro- 
duced, but  the  additional  protection  accorded  to 
the  plants  when  in  bloom  causes  them  to  break 
up  from  the  bottom,  when  cuttings  can  be  taken. 
The  soil  for  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  should  be 


of  moderate  lightness,  and  should  consist  of  about 
two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  leaf-mould,  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  sand,  but  in  this  respect  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  not  very  particular,  provided 
good  open  material  is  used.  The  cutting  pots  should 
be  about  2|  in.  or  3  in.  in  diameter,  with  1  in,  of 
crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  then  filled  to  the  rim 
moderately  firm  with  the  soil  just  mentioned.  The 
cuttings  should  be  about  3  in.  in  length  ;  remove 
the  bottom  leaf,  or  two  if  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  in.sertion,  but  as  many  of  the  shoots  will 
be  cut  off  below  the  soil  in  order  to  obtain  them 
of  sufficient  length,  the}'  will  not  require  the  re- 
moval of  any  leaves.  When  prepared,  insert  them 
singly  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  and  take  care  that 
they  are  made  secure.  Each  cutting  should  be 
correctly  labelled,  as  by  so  doing  mistakes  are 
avoided.  They  may  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
or  if  put'where  there  is  a  slight  amount  of  heat  they 
will  root  quicker  without  the  danger  of  damping 
off,  but  very  little  heat  must  be  given,  or  thej'  will 
grow  up  weakly,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  they  should 
be  removed.  If  in  a  frame  without  heat,  take  care 
that  they  are  not  far  from  the  glass.  A  good 
watering  when  put  in  will  suffice  for  some  time, 
and  when  this  is  done  leave  oft'  the  lights,  if  prac- 
ticable, for  a  short  time  to  dry  up  superabundant 
moisture.  The  after  treatment  consists  in  removing 
decaying  leaves,  in  giring  water  when  required, 
and  in  taking  oft'  the  lights  for  an  hour  or  so  on  a 
fine  day,  if  there  are  any  signs  of  damping.  The 
summer-flowering  varieties,  now  much  more  grown 
than  formerly,  may  also  be  put  in  at  the  present 
time,  but  as  their  shoots  are  weak  compared  with 
those  of  the  others,  it  is  unnecessar}'  to  put  them 
in  single  pots  ;  about  a  dozen  in  a  5-in.  pot  will  be 
found  to  be  best,  and  when  rooted  they  may  be 
potted  off  and  grown  on  as  the  other  kinds.  As, 
however,  they  belong  mainly  to  the  small-flowered 
class,  unless  needed  for  something  special,  6-in. 
pots  will  be  large  enough  for  them.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  increase  any  of  the  above  to  the  fullest 
extent,  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  until  the  tops 
are  of  suflicient  length  to  be  taken  as  cuttings, 
instead  of  pinching  them  out  as  soon  as  growth 
commences.  T. 


FRUIT. 

W.  COLEMAN,  EASTNOR  CASTLE. 
Pines. — By  the  end  of  the  month  a  light,  effi- 
ciently heated  structure  should  be  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  fii-st  batch  of  Queens  intended  for 
early  fruiting;  if  the  demand  is  not  heavy  a  small 
compartment  will  answer  best,  as  the  most  promis- 
ing plants  can  be  drawn  from  the  general  stock 
intended  for  starting  a  month  or  two  later.  When, 
but  not  before,  the  fermenting  material  used  for 
bottom-heat  has  declined  to  90°,  plunge  lightlj', 
keeping  them  well  up  to  the  glass,  give  tepid  water 
in  moderation  until  the  balls  are  properly  mois- 
tened,gradually  increase  atmospheric  moisture.and 
raise  the  temperature  from  70°  at  night  to  80°  by 
day  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Houses  in  which  fruit  is  swelling  and  ripen- 
ing may  have  a  lower  temperature  after  the  begin- 
ning of  next  month,  as  days  will  be  dark  and  short, 
but  no  diminution  need  be  made  in  the  bottom- 
heat  unless  it  ranges  above  85°.  If  blinds  aroused 
for  covering,  now  is  the  time  to  apply  them;  as  the 
thinnest  material  prevents  waste  and  saves  the 
plants  from  the  damaging  influence  of  excessive 
fire-heat.  Overhead  syringing  may  be  almost  if  not 
entirely  discontinued,  but  surface  damning  must 
not  be  neglected,  as  dry  fire-heat  soon  produces 
aridity  unfavourable  to  the  full  development  of 
the  fruit.  Root  watering  will  be  less  frequent,  but 
quality  may  in  some  measure  make  up  for  quantity, 
and  when  water  is  applied  give  sufficient  to  per- 
meate the  whole  of  the  ball. 

Succession  pit. — If  former  directions  have 
been  followed,  the  different  sizes  will  be  securelj' 
plunged  in  a  steady  bottom-heat  ranging  from  70° 
to  75°  with  sufficient  moisture  about  them  to  sup- 
port an  almost  imperceptible  progress.  Let  the 
night  temperature  range  about  60°  or  a  few  degrees 
lower  in  severe  weather  and  run  up  to  5°  to  10° 
on  fine  days. 


Cucumbers. — Up  to  the  present  time  the 
mild  weather  has  been  in  favour  of  winter  fruiters, 
and  plants  in  all  .stages  have  been  kept  clean, 
vigorous,  and  fruitful  without  the  aid  of  sharp 
firing ;  but  the  time  may  be  at  hand  when  these 
conditions  will  be  changed  and  more  artificial 
heat  will  be  needed.  In  close,  efliciently  heated 
structures  it  is  easy  enough  to  set  the  external 
elements  at  defiance,  but  highly  heated  pipes  are 
always  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  they  foster 
hrips  and  r  ed  spider,  and  the  experienced  culti- 
vator endeavours  to  counteract  their  parching  in- 
fluence bj-  covering  the  roof  at  night  and  charging 
the  atmosphere  with  soft,  invigorating  vapour.  In 
wooded  districts  where  Oak,  Beech,  or  Sweet 
Chestnut  leaves  are  plentiful,  pot  culture  has 
many  advantages,  as  these  can  be  used  for 
bottom-heat,  turned  and  renovated  at  pleasure. 
Jloreover,  jjlants  in  well-drained  pots  or  boxes 
placed  on  pedestals  soon  form  a  mass  of  roots 
capable  of  taking  large  quantities  of  stimulating 
food  ;  as  they  cannot  be  overwatered.  From  this 
time  forward  direct  syringing,  unless  the  morn- 
ings are  bright  and  mild,  may  be  discontinued, 
but  the  evaporating  pans  must  be  kept  full,  and  a 
little  fresh  horse  manure  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  bed  at  short  intervals  will  prove  highly 
beneficial.  Top-dress  with  light  turfy  loam  and 
lumps  of  old  lime  rubble  as  the  roots  appear  on 
the  surface.  Train  thinly  without  stopping  until 
the  trellis  is  covered.  Keep  the  house  free  from 
decaying  matter  and  guard  against  overcropping. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— If  the  early 
house  fr-om  which  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  is  to  be 
gathered  in  Hay  is  not  planted  with  the  earliest 
kinds,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr. 
Rivers,it  should  be  closed  by  the  end  of  this  month; 
but  no  fire-heat  will  be  needed  until  the  buds  get 
well  advanced.  If  the  lights  have  been  taken  off, 
the  inside  borders  will  have  been  thoroughly 
moistened  by  the  autumnal  rains,  and  in  a  fit  state 
for  the  reception  of  a  ridge  of  fermenting  material, 
consisting  of  two-thirds  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves, 
and  one-third  short  stable  manure,  but  in  the  event 
of  the  roof  being  a  fixture,  see  that  the  roots  are 
properly  supplied  with  tepid  water  before  forcing 
is  commenced.  Give  a  little  air  every  day  to  sweeten 
the  atmosphere  and  to  strengthen  the  buds,  and 
syringe  with  warm  water  about  9  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Let  the  tempera 
ture  range  from  45°  at  night  to  55°  by  day,  or  a 
few  degrees  higher  under  gleams  of  sunshine,  but 
do  not  exceed  the  above  figures  when  cold  weather 
renders  constant  fire-heat  necessary.  Proceed  with 
the  usual  routine  in  succession  houses.  Keep  them 
cool  and  constantly  ventilated,  unless  the  weather 
is  very  severe.  Never  allow  the  internal  borders  to 
become  dry,  as  the  roots  of  Peaches  under  glass 
are  always  at  work,  and  it  is  to  the  withholding 
of  water  after  the  leaves  fall  that  numerous 
instances  of  bud-dropping  may  be  traced.  If  any 
of  the  trees  in  this  compartment  have  been  over- 
worked and  show  signs  of  weakness,  remove  the 
surface  soil  quite  down  to  the  main  roots,  and 
replace  with  fresh  virgin  loam  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  or  lift  and  replant  in  new  compost.  Look 
well  to  reserve  walls,  without  which  a  set  of  forcing 
houses  cannot  be  kept  going.  Lift,  root-prune, 
and  replant  in  sound  turfy  loam,  to  keep  the  trees 
in  a  fit  state  for  removal,  and  fill  up  vacancies  as 
they  occur. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots. — 
With  a  good  selection  of  the  best  early  and  mid- 
season  kinds  thoroughly  established  in  pots,  and 
a  light,  well  ventilated  structure  for  growing  them 
in,  the  hard  forcing  of  a  permanently  planted 
Peach  house  may  be  avoided  by  starting  a  few  of 
the  most  promising  about  the  end  of  this  month. 
To  insure  success,  trees  which  were  potted  last 
season  and  have  been  top-dressed  early  this 
autumn  should  be  selected,  pruned  if  necessarj', 
cleansed,  and  placed  in  position  at  once.  It  the 
height  of  the  house  will  admit  of  each  tree  being 
elevated  on  a  pedestal  of  bricks,  or  an  inverted 
Seakale  pot,  a  good  body  of  fermenting  Oak 
leaves,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  short  horse 
manure  thrown  loosely  amongst  the  stands,  but  not 
high  enough  to  come  into  contact  with  the  roots, 
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will  greatly  facilitate  forcing.  Syringe  the  trees 
two  or  tliree  times  a  day,  keep  them  regularly 
supplied  with  tepid  water,  aim  at  a  minimum 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°,  and  run  up  to  55°  or 
(j()°  on  mild,  bright  days.  In  mild  weather  the 
above  figures  may  be  secured  without  fire  heat, 
but  wlien  dark  and  severe  a  fall  of  5°  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  sliarjj  firing. 

Grape  room.— All  tlie  thin-skinned  kinds  of 
Grapes  will  now  keep  quite  as  well,  if  not  better, 
in  tlie  Grape  room  than  they  will  upon  the 
Vines,  and  where  a  house  is  held  comparatively 
useless  by  the  relics  of  a  crop  the  bunches  should 
be  removed  at  once,  when  tlie  Vines  may  be 
pruned  and  thrown  open  to  the  weather.  If  the 
room  is  not  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  fitted  with 
pipes  from  an  external  boiler  any  alterations  or 
improvements  which  past  experience  may  have 
suggested,  should  be  carried  out  at  once,  as  it  is 
very  important  that  every  arrangement  should  be 
made  complete,  even  to  the  filling  of  the  bottles, 
and  firing  for  a  few  days  with  open  ventilators, 
before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  When  Grapes  are  re- 
moved to  the  Grape  room,  a  mean  temperature  of 
5(P  is  high  enough,  and  as  this  can  be  secured 
without  fire-heat,  the  latter  will  only  be  needed 
to  expel  damp  and  prodvice  a  steady  circulation  of 
fresh  air. 

Fruit  room.— By  this  time  the  general  stock 
of  Apples  will  have  ))assed  through  the  sweating 
process,  and  unless  they  are  too"  thickly  placed, 
the  loss  they  are  disturbed  the  better.  They  must, 
liuwever,  be  carefully  looked  over  for  doubtful  or 
decaying  fruit,  as  one  unsound  Apple  soon  taints 
another,  and  the  ripest  and  finest  fruit  generally 
goes  first.  From  this  time,  forward  the  windows 
and  shutters  may  be  closed,  but  the  ventilators 
must  be  left  constantly  open,  the  conditions  most 
favourable  to  the  keeping  of  fruit  being  a  cool, 
dry  atmosphere  in  a  room  from  which  frost  can  be 
excluded  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  Pears  may 
be  kept  in  the  Apple  room,  but  to  bring  out  their 
full  flavour  they  should  be  removed  to  a  warmer 
structure  before  they  are  wanted  for  use. 


MARKET  FROIT  GARDENS. 

J.  GROOM,  LINTON  PARK. 

Pl.^ntixr  fruit  trees  and  bushes  is  still  being 
pushed  on  with  vigour,  the  weather  being  all  that 
can  be  desired  for  such  work.  I  find  even  here, 
where  game  is  but  little  preserved,  that  great  care 
is  needed  to  keep  freshly-planted  trees  from  being 
barked.  For  this  all  sorts  of  remedies  are  used, 
such  as  casing  the  stems  in  Birch,  or  winding  rags 
or  list  round  them,  and  then  smearing  these  with 
tar,  paraffin  oil,  or  other  noxious  matters ;  but  as 
these  have  to  be  renewed,  it  is  probably  cheapest 
in  the  end  to  have  small-meshed  rabbit  wire-net- 
ting, and  either  fasten  it  round  the  entire  piece 
enclosed,  or  separately  round  each  tree.  This  is  a 
good  time  for  collecting  parings  of  road-sides,  old 
mortar  or  lime  rubbish,  and  similar  materials  use- 
ful in  gardens.  They  should  be  carted  into  heaps 
to  be  in  readiness  for  future  operations  in  the  way 
of  planting.  Underwood  may  now  be  cut  for  stakes 
and  fencing,  using  the  smaller  wood  for  baskets, 
&;c.  Where  there  is  a  stream  of  water,  some  low- 
lying  spot  should  be  selected  for  an  Osier  bed,  as, 
in  addition  to  their  value  for  basket-m.aking,  small 
pliable  Osiers  are  useful  for  tying  in  the  case  of 
espalier  and  other  trained  trees.  Old  trees  are 
converted  into  charcoal  ;  even  the  roots  and  twigs 
may  be  converted  by  fire  into  ashes  and  spread  on 
tlie  land,  which  will  be  thus  rendered  good  for 
Potatoes,  a  crop  which  thoroughly  cleanses  the 
soil  for  Strawberries.  The  latter  are  becoming  very 
popular  as  market  fruits,  for  even  when  too  far 
from  market  to  send  them  for  use  in  a  fresh  state 
they  arealwayssaleableforpreserving. Established 
beds  should  now  receive  a  coat  of  manure,  for,  un- 
like many  fruits,  the  Strawberry  can  hardly  be  too 
liberally  treated  in  this  respect. 

Damsons  are  being  largely  planted,  and 
many  growers  of  the  Farleigh  or  Cluster  Damson 
are  now  carefully  saving  the  suckers,  for  being 
mostly  grown  on  their  own  roots  they  can  be  se- 
cured true  in  this  way,  though  they  do  not  so 


rapidly  make  fine  standards  as  those  budded  in 
nurseries  ;  still,  when  planted  out  for  a  year  or 
two  in  good  soil,  they  straighten  and  form  good 
trees,  provided  the  side  branches  are  left  on  for  a 
time  to  strengthen  the  stems.  These  suckers,  after 
being  planted  in  lines  2  ft.  apart  and  secured  to 
stakes  for  two  or  three  seasons,  are  fit  for  planting 
out  permanently.  The  quantities  of  Damsons 
grown  in  this  locality  are  enormous  ;  they  realise 
6s.  per  sieve  and  upwards,  and  as  they  are  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  Damson  culture  is  a  safe 
investment.  Freshly-planted  trees  or  bushes  of 
all  kinds  put  in  last  rconlh  are  now  being  top- 
dressed  with  manure.  The  almost  invariable  cus- 
tom hereabouts  is  to  put  all  tlie  manure  they 
receive  over  the  roots  ;  one  or  two  barrowfuls  is 
put  round  each  tree,  and  soil  from  beyond  the 
limit  to  which  the  roots  extend  is  spread  over  it. 
This  mulching  retains  moisture,  and  I  may  men- 
tion that  In  the  early  part  of  tlie  present  year, 
when  a  severe  drought  prevailed  before  the  trees 
had  time  to  get  established,  I  did  not  observe  a 
single  loss  among  trees  thus  treated,  while  in  the 
case  of  those  left  unmulched  ver.y  many  losses  oc- 
curred. If  put  on  now  it  ser\-es  to  protect  the 
roots  from  frost.  Under  such  a  thick  coating  they 
make  some  progress  towards  getting  fresh  hold  of 
the  soil,  and  during  the  following  year  the  mulch- 
ing gradually  works  down  to  tlie  proper  level. 
Growers  of  fruits  generally  have  some  land  under 
vegetable  culture.  Potatoes  being  a  favourite  crop 
for  cleaning  the  soil,  and  they  come  off  in  good 
time  for  autumn  planting  of  fruits.  Many  are  now 
getting  their  land  ploughed  up  roughly  so  as  to  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost.  No  manure  is 
now  applied ;  it  is  reserved  for  spring  cultivation. 
Onions,  too,  are  a  useful  crop  ;  for  these  the  soil 
should  be  deeply  cultivated  now,  as  they  require 
getting  in  early. 

Marketing  fruits,  such  as  Apples  and  Nuts, 
is  still  going  on  briskly,  the  price  for  both  having 
much  improved.  I  find  that  many  growers  who 
have  left  them  lying  in  the  long  Grass  after  the 
memorable  gale  in  October  last,  as  not  worth  the 
expense  of  sending  to  market,  are  now  having 
them  packed  up,  and  are  obtaining  fair  prices  for 
them.  It  is  surprising,  too,  how  soundly  they  have 
kept,  while  those  stored  in  the  least  damaged 
condition  have  rotted  long  since.  Good  culinary 
Apples  are  now  realising  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  sieve, 
and  dessert  sorts  from  5s.  to  7s.,  figures  which 
speak  well  for  the  demand  still  existing  for  fruit. 
The  large  hard  culinary  Pears  fit  for  baking 
are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  neglected,  but  in  soils 
where  they  succeed  they  are  a  remunerative  crop. 
When  once  established  as  standards  they  require 
scarcely  any  attention,  and  are  always  in  great 
Hemand  at  this  season ;  the  following  are  the  best 
sorts,  viz.,  Verulam,  Eellissime  d'Hiver,  Catillac, 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and 
Leon  Leclerc  de  Laval.  Any  large  hard  Pear  that 
does  not  ripen  fit  for  dessert  may  be  turned  to 
profitable  use  in  this  way. 


NURSERY  WORK. 

GEO.    BEERy,   LONGLEAT. 

Lift  and  size  Larch,  Scotch,  and  other  forest 
trees  that  are  ready  for  transplanting,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  filling  up  of  bare  quarters  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Look  over  the  nursery  and  make  an 
approximate  calculation  as  to  the  quantity  of 
plants  that  will  be  required  to  fill  up  vacant 
ground  ;  order  plants  early  from  nui'serymen,  and, 
if  possible,  inspect  the  stock  personally  before 
purchasing,  or  get  samples  ;  see  that  only  clean- 
grown,  healthy  trees  are  bought ;  diseased  or 
otherwise  blighted  and  stunted  plants  are  not 
worth,  as  a  rule,  the  labour  of  laying  them  into 
the  nursery.  Beware  of  bad-topped  or'frost-bitten 
Larch,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  unusually 
plentiful  this  season  ;  when  thus  injured  it  rarely 
recovers,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.  Oak,  Ash,  o"r 
Sweet  Chestnut  plants  that  have  lost  their  leading 
shoots,  or  that  appear  dry  and  bark-bound,  should 
be  cut  over  close  to  the  ground,  and  a  covering  of 
manure  or  rich  compost  spread  over  the  roots"  be- 
tween the  lines  to  promote  a  strong  growth  when 
they  break  in  spring.    Make  cuttings  of  trees  and 


shrubs  during  bad  weather  when  work  cannot  be 
carried  on  outside,  and  plant  them  in  sheltered 
quarters  as  opportunity  offers  ;  the  soil  should  be  in 
good  condition  to  receive  cuttings,  sharp,  dry,  and 
moderately  rich. 

Collect  Acorns  for  seed,  store  them  away  in  a 
dry  slied,  and  turn  them  frequently.  Haws  may 
now  be  gathered  and  taken  at  once  to  a  rot  heap 
and  mixed  with  light  soil  or  sand.  Old  rot  heaps 
of  seed  should  be  turned  and  a  thick  layer  of  soil 
spread  on  the  outside  to  secure  them  from  severe 
frost.  Look  over  all  seed  stored  away  to  see  that 
it  is  in  good  condition  for  keeping  over  the  win- 
ter ;  wet  and  frost  must  be  excluded  from  the  seed 
store. 

Clean  and  dcejily  trench  all  ground  that  has 
been  cleared  of  a  crop  of  trees  and  is  not  wanted 
to  be  re-cropped  until  spring.  Land  that  has  just 
borne  a  green  crop  need  only  be  cleared  of  refuse 
and  slightly  levelled ;  if  dug  now  and  wet  weather 
follows  the  chances  are  the  soil  will  get  so  satu- 
rated with  rain  that  it  will  not  be  in  friable  and 
workable  order  until  spring.  When  the  weather  is 
drj-  turn  compost  heaps  and  ridge  them  up  sharply 
to  exclude  rain  ;  too  much  rich,  drj-ish  compost 
can  scarcely  be  had  tor  nursery  work.  It  is  in- 
valuable for  covering  the  roots  of  shrubs  and 
trees  while  planting  is  in  progress  during  a  wet 
season.  Collect  leaves,  road  drift,  and  edgings,  turf , 
or  any  other  come-at-able  material  that  is  worth 
hauling  to  the  compost  heap.  Separate  heaps 
.should  be  made  of  leaves  and  fibry  turf  in  case 
each  kind  might  be  required  for  particular  sub- 
jects. A  heap  of  peat,  too,  is  useful  for  American 
plants,  and  ought  now  to  be  put  into  stack. 

Nursery  hedges  if  not  already  trimmed  should 
now  receive  that  attention  ;  clear  away  the  trim- 
mings to  the  fire  heap  at  once,  as  well  as  all 
worthless  refuse  that  is  unfit  for  the  compost 
heap ;  any  diseased,  damaged,  or  dead  plants 
about  the  nursery  should  also  be  consigned  to  the 
fire  at  the  same  time.  The  following  is  a  good 
maxim  in  nursery  management :  "  The  healthy 
and  useful  nurse  and  value,  but  the  dying  and 
useless  destroy."  Nursery  stock  requires  con- 
stantly watching  and  overhauling ;  if  allowed  to 
occupy  the  same  ground  too  long  the  plants  not 
only  get  too  crowded  and  damage  one  another, 
but  the  roots  run  away  in  every  direction  and 
lose  all  their  fibres  ;  consequently  they  soon  be- 
come unfit  for  transplanting  with  any  degree  of 
safety.  Nursery  stock  well  repaj-s  good  manage- 
ment, but  if  neglected  quickly  deteriorates  and 
loses  value. 

Can-iage  roads  should  now  receive  attention  in 
the  shape  of  edging,  weeding,  removing  leaves, 
and  repairing ;  keep  all  water  catches,  drift  holes, 
or  cesspools  along  the  sides  of  roads  clear  of  de- 
posit. Level  in  cart  tracks  in  wood  rides  and 
drives ;  see  that  watercourses,  ride  drains,  and 
ditches  are  not  blocked  up  by  debris  and  leaves. 

The  annual  cutting  of  underwood  must  now  be 
pushed  on ;  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  dis- 
turbing of  game,  the  sooner  all  underwood  is  cut 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  better  ;  this  is  a  com- 
modity in  woodcraft  that  has  sadly  depreciated 
in  value  all  over  the  country  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  there  appears  little  chance  of  the  under- 
wood trade  improving,  at  any  rate  not  while  the 
present  dull  state  of  the  timber  trade  generally 
continues.  This  is  the  proper  season  for  cutting 
hedgerow  timber,  especially  Ash  and  Elm  ;  Beech 
woods  or  plantations  ought  to  be  thinned  now, 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  thin  too  freely, 
particularly  at  this  time  of  the  year,  before  the 
winter's  storms  have  fairly  begun.  The  usual  stock 
of  cordwood  for  home  use  should  ere  this  be  safely 
housed,  or  otherwise  stacked  and  kept  dry  by 
covering  with  thatch.  The  necessary  quantity  of 
oven  and  fire-lighting  faggots  must  be  made  and 
kejit  dry  and  in  good  order  for  use  when  wanted. 
Charcoal  should  be  burnt  before  now  in  sufficient 
iiuantity  to  last  until  next  summer. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

K.    GILBERT,   BURGHLEY. 

The  glorious  sunsliine,  balmj"  breezes,  and  pure 
air  which  we  are  now  experiencing  in  the  mid- 
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lands  make  kitclien  gardening  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  of  occupations.  We  ai'e  now  busily 
engaged  in  putting  manure  on  all  vacant  borders 
and  quarters,  preparatory  to  their  being  dug  up 
roughly  for  the  winter.  Hoeing  between  winter 
Onions,  Lettuces,  and  Cabbages,  and  planting  the 
latest  border  with  Lettuces  form  the  principal 
part  of  this  week's  operations.  I  may  remark 
that  this  season  here  is  a  most  abundant  one ; 
everything  appears  to  have  done  well.  Veiteh's 
Giant  and  Brown  and  Tait's  Broccoli  have  both 
done  good  service ;  but  perhaps  the  most  useful  of 
all  mid-winter  Broccoli  is  Snow's.  We  have  a 
large  quarter  just  showing  its  snow-white  heads — 
([uite  vegetable  pictures.  The  weather  is  now 
suitable  for  brightening  up  the  walk.s  witli  a  thin 
layer  of  fresh  gravel.  Winter  Cucumbers  should 
now  be  in  bearing.  Keep  the  shoots  tliin  on  the 
trellis,  and  give  a  slight  touch  to  the  female 
flowers  at  mid-day  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  to 
assist  the  setting.  Let  the  plants  bear  lightly, 
keeping  them  steady  at  about  70°  at  night,  and 
giving  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Tomatoes 
have  become  indispensable  ;  our  winter  house  of 
them,  now  beginning  to  colour,  will  be  a  useful 
addition.  Keep  the  heat  from  G0°  to  G5°  at  night, 
and  give  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Chicory,  and  other  winter  salads  should  be  brought 
forward  according  to  the  demand. 


NOTES  AND  RE.^DINGS. 

What  are  "  family  Grapes  ?  "  The  term  is  Mr. 
li.  P.  Brotherston's,  who  has  been  asserting  liis 
views  in  more  than  one  paper   lately.  He  distin- 
guishes between   "  family  Grapes  "  and  "  high 
class  Grapes,"  and  it  would  appear  that  the  first 
are  an  inferior  production  intended  for  an  em- 
ployer's table,  while  the  latter  are  for  exhibition 
or  some  other  and  similar  purpose  not  specifled, 
but  not  for  family  purposes.  These   two  kinds 
of  Grapes,   according  to  'Mr.  Brotherston,  are 
obtained  by  two  different  methods  of  culture. 
"  Family  Grapes,"  we  are  told,  "  are  produced 
at  the  lowest  possible  expenditure  in  fuel  and 
labour  and  wear  and  tear  of  vineries,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Vines  stand  heavy  cropping 
better,  and  will  last  longer."  As  this  includes 
every  good  point   in   Grape  cultwe,  it  would 
be   interesting   to   learn   by    what    other    and 
better  system   "  high   class "   Grapes  are  pro- 
duced, for,  according  to  Mr.   Brotherston,  theii' 
method  of  culture  is  different,  as  well  as  better, 
but  we  are  not  told  what  it  is.  If  second  class 
Grapes  are  produced  by  Vines  that  bear  most 
fruit  and  bear  longest,  and   last  longest,  what 
other  conjunction  of  favourable  circumstances 
produces  first-rate  Grapes  ? 
# 
Whatever   "  family  Grapes "  may  be,  how- 
ever, cultivators  will  decline  to  accept  Mr.  Bro- 
therston's estimate  of  what  they  ought  to  be, 
even  allowing  them  to  be  third  rate,  if  we  are 
to  regard  his  own   Muscats  as  family  Grapes, 
which  it  appears  they  must  be.  At  least  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  old  Muscats  under  his  charge,  he 
states  in  a  contemporary,  are  seedless,  a  state- 
ment  which  means  that  half  his  crop  consists 
of  small  unfertilised  berries.  But  the  old  "  Ty- 
ninghame  Muscats "  did  not  always  behave  so 
badly.  Not  many  years  ago,  in  Mr.  Lees'  time, 
these  Vines  produced  such  magnificent  berries 
that  it  was  sought  to  identify  the  variety  with 
the  much  esteemed  Bowood  Muscat,  and  the  "  Ty- 
ninghame  Muscat"  became  noted  as  an  excellent 
sort  to  grow,  and  was  entered  as  such  and  in 
larger  proportion  than  any  other  in  Thomson's 
book  on  the  ^'ine  and  all  fruit  catalogues,and  is  still 
recommended.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
yet  be  restored  to  their  former  state  of  fertility. 
Their  present  condition,  we  are  sure,  will  not 
be  accepted  by  those  who  know  their  history  as 
indicating  any  usefiJ  lesson  or  practice  one  way 


or  the  other,  unless  it  be  to  avoid  the  kind  of 
culture  which  has  brought  them  to  their  present 
condition.  That  the  party  most  concerned  rea- 
lists this  more  acutely  than  anyone  else  is  evi- 
denced by  his  own  admis.sion,  that  he  finds  it 
needful  to  dose  his  Vine  roots  twice  a  year  with 
an  extraordinary  composition,  consisting  of  bone 
meal,  plaster  of  Pari.s,  and  superphospliate-nitre. 
What  must  be  the  condition  of  Vines  that 
require  such  treatment  frequently  administered.' 
Few  gardeners  have  actually  to  stand  over 
their  Vines  with  the  medicine  bottle,  we  should 
think. 

Having  said  this,  we  would  also  protest  .against 
the  pernicious  assumption  of  j\lr.  Brotherston 
that  good  gardeners  distinguish,  as  he  does,  be- 
tween "  high  class"  and  another  class  of  Grapes 
of  inferior  quality  that  they  consider  good 
enough  for  their  employer's  table.  It  is  every 
gardener's  ambition,  as  it  is  his  interests,  we  be- 
lieve, to  place  his  best  productions  there.  "  Good 
family  Grapes"are  to  himalso  high-class  Grapes, 
but  stoneless  Muscats  do  not  nor  never  did  come 
under  that  head.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  the  pur- 
pose of  horticultural  societies  or  any  other  body 
to  encourage  anything  else  than  the  production 
of  high  class  Grapes  for  "  family "  purposes, 
whatever  people  may  say  who  wish  to  set  up  a 
low-er  standard  of  excellence  for  reasons  under- 
stood by  themselves  alone.  It  is  teachings  of 
this  kind  which  has  tended  to  bring  .shows  and 
showing  into  disrepute  with  many  employers, 
and  thej'may  point  with  some  reason  to  the  effu- 
sion of  ilr.  Brotherston  as  corroborative  of  their 
views,  but  they  may  rest  assured  that  his 
opinions  are  not  shared  by  any  considerable 
number  of  gardeners  who  understand  their 
duty. 

When  we  find  a  writer  placing  assertions 
and  opinions  like  the  foregoing  before  the 
public,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  same  party 
stating  that  the  beginning  or  middle  of  February 
is  the  latest  period  at  which  it  is  safe  to  start 
Grapes,  for  keeping  in  the  Lothians,  in  order  to 
have  them  ripe  in  August,  a  month  too  soon. 
Clearly  he  is  recording  his  own  practice  and  suc- 
cess in  this  case  also,  whatever  the  latter  may  be 
like,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  his  near  neigh- 
Ijours  under  exactly  similar  conditions  start  their 
late  Vines  two  months  or  six  weeks  later  than 
him,  and  ripen  them  to  perfection,  as  always  was 
done  at  Dalkeith  Gardens,  as  Mr.  Thomson 
states  in  his  book,  and  as  Mr.  Dunn  practises 
there  now,  and  whose  Grapes  are  not  ripe  till 
October.  Mr.  Thomson  did  not  cut  the  Grapes 
from  his  late  Vines  at  Dallieith  till  the  close  of 
February,  so  he  could  not  start  them  for  a 
month  later  at  least  for  fear  of  bleeding,  while 
he  says  the  end  of  September  is  the  time  they 
should  be  ripened,  and  he  records  how  the  sap 
only  "began  to  rise  in  the  Vines  on  the  l-5th  of 
April."  The  vocation  of  some  people  ought  to  be 
reading  and  learning,  not  writing.  There  is  no 
objection  to  their  recording  their  failures  if  they 
feel  disposed  to  do  so,  but  the  public  are  usually 
best  able  to  attribute  them  to  their  true  causes, 
and  in  the  case  before  us  it  is  pretty  evident 
where  the  causes  lie. 

What  other  force  is  it  besides  heat  and  light 
which  principally  determines  the  period  of  ma- 
turation in  fruits  ?  The  question  has  an  im- 
portant bearing,  and  it  is  put  in  hope  of  eliciting 
information  on  the  subject  from  your  readers. 
A  certain  French  physiologist  suggested  that  it 
was  principally  a  question  of  heat  computed  in 
degrees,  and  that,  within  certain  limits,  if  the 
plant  received  the  necessary  amount  of 
heat  within  a  shorter  or  longer  period  it  was 
sufficient.    This  theory  does  not  by  any  means 


explain  the  W'hole  matter,  however,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  plants  subjected  to  tlie  same  degree 
of  atmospheric  and  earth  heat  require  different 
periods  of  time  under  otherwise  different  condi- 
tions to  come  to  maturity.  For  example,  the  Black 
Hamburgh  Grape  requires  about  five  months 
and  longer  to  ripi'n  its  fruit  from  the  time  of 
starting  the  Vines,  and  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria seven  months ;  but  one  noted  author  on  Vine 
cidture  has  stated  that  he  has  compassed  the 
whole  pel  iod  of  growth  with  the  Hamburgh  in 
four  months  at  the  most  unfavourable  season  of 
the  year,  and  at  a  lower  mean  temperature,  while 
the  Muscat  lias  been  broughtby  other  cultivators 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  less  than  six  months, 
the  usual  range  of  temperature  not  having  been 
exceeded.  What  it  is  desirable  to  know  is  what 
kind  of  treatment  did  the  Vines  receive  that 
manifested  such  precocity.  If  the  period  of 
maturation  can  be  reduced  by  a  month  or 
two  without  resorting  to  the  Frenchman's  plan 
of  cramming  the  five  or  seven  months'  heat, 
usually  given  and  required,  into  the  four  or  six 
months,  it  is  clear  that  something  is  yet  to  be 
learned  on  the  subject  of  fruit  culture  that  it  is 
most  desirable  to  know.  Dryness  at  both  root 
and  top  accelerates  the  ripening  process,  but  no 
case  is  recorded,  we  believe,  in  which  that 
accounted  for  such  a  large  gain  in  time  as  a 
month  or  six  weeks  in  five  or  seven  months  in 
the  fruiting  of  the  Vine.  Practically,  if  Muscat 
Grapes  can  be  ripened  to  unusual  perfection  be- 
fore the  end  of  July,  Vines  being  started  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  fruit  kept  in  the  best  condition  till 
the  beginning  of  March  thefollowing  year,and  this 
for  years  in  succession,  in  the  north,  as  has  been 
stated  in  a  contemporary  by  one  whose  testi- 
mony cannot  be  doubted,  the  practice  is  one 
worth  adopting  generally,  if  we  know  how  to 
put  it  in  operation.  If  six  months  is  sufficient 
for  Muscats,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  start 
the  Vmes  till  jMarch  by  those  who  ripen  their 
Grapes  at  the  end  of  August,  and  those  who  are 
satisfied  to  ripen  them  a  month  later  still  need 
not  start  till  April,  and  thus  save  both  labour 
and  fuel.  Probably,  too,  the  same  causes  that 
accelerate  the  maturity  of  Grapes  would  hasten 
the  ripening  of  Apples  and  Pears  and  hardy 
fruits  generally,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  is  a  thing  much  to  be  desired  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time.  Peregrine. 


GARDEN   IN  THE    HOUSE. 


WINTER  WINDOW  BOXES. 

At  this  season,  when  the  summer  occupants  of 
window  or  balcony  boxes  are  cleared  off,  questions 
are  often  asked  as  to  what  they  are  to  be  filled 
with,  and  as  we  cannot  get  a  brilliant  floral  dis- 
play daring  the  dull  period  of  the  year  we  must 
make  as  cheerful  an  effect  as  possible  with  bright, 
shining,  healthy, dwarf  shrubs,  and  carpet  the  sur- 
face with  plants  hardy  enough  to  stand  any 
weather.  Amongst  shrubs  that  we  find  serviceable 
for  this  purpose  are  some  varieties  of  Conifers, 
which  are  especially  adapted  for  this  kind  of  de- 
coration. The  Arbor- vita3s,  that  change  colour  with 
the  changing  year,  Juniperus  chinensis,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  Betinosporas  in  great  variety,  and 
miniature  Hollies,  Portugal  Laurels,  Euonymus, 
Berberis  Aquifolium,  all  look  well  in  boxes. 
Small  plants  of  Yucca  recurva,  several  varieties 
of  Hellebores,  and  among  dwarfer  plants  Wall- 
flowers, Santolina  incana,  Myosotis,  Pansies,  Ara- 
bis,  Aubrietias,  and  trailing  plants  of  variegated 
Ivies.  After  these  are  planted,  bulbs,  let  in  with  a 
dibble,  will  not  fail  to  put  in  a  welcome  appear- 
ance in  spring.  They  will  require  but  little  water 
at  this  time  of  year,  for  generally  they  get  more 
than  enough  to  supply  their  wants  from  the  rain- 
fall. But  if  they  are  so  situated  that  the  rain  is 
kept  off  they  must  have  one  good  watering  with  a 
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rosed  watering  pot,  to  settle  tlie  soil  and  wash  the 
leaves  clean;  after  that  they  withstand  severe 
weather  if  rather  dry  better  than  when  over  satura- 
ted. But  as  soon  as  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over 
they  must  bo  kept  well  supplied  with  moisture.  I 
may  mention  that  neat  little  bushes,  suitable  for 
the  above  purpose,  are  obtainable  at  very  low 
prices  at  all  our  leading  nurseries,  and  can  be  kept 
for  several  years  by  planting  out  in  summer  in  a 
partially  shaded  portion  of  the  reserve  garden. 
The  biennials  mentioned  may  be  easily  raised  by 
anyone  having  a  square  yard  of  soil  to  sow  a  few 
seeds  in  during  the  summer  or  autumn. 

J.  Groom. 


Table  decoration.  —  For  breakfast  and 
luncheon  we  use  a  very  elegantly  cut  gla^s 
vase,  oval  in  shape,  with  four  branches,  each 
holding  one  small  round  glass  dish,  the  whole 
mounted  on  a  handsome  silver  stand  1  ft.  in 
height.  This  was  decorated  on  the  1 8th  and  1 9th  ult. 
■with  fine  blooms  of  the  Tea-scented  Itose  called 
President,  plenty  of  its  foliaf  e  being  used  along 
with  it ;  small  bunches  of  Violets  with  their 
foliage  were  also  intermi.xed  with  the  Koses.  In 
each  of  the  branches  were  placed  one  fine  bloom 
of  the  same  Rose  and  its  foli.ige.  On  the  20th  and 
L'lst  they  were  filled  with  Jlareclial  Niel  Koses 
and  plenty  of  its  foliage.  On  the  i!L'nd  and  l',3rd 
they  were  furnished  witli  the  pure!  white  blooms 
of  the  Tea-scented  Hose,  Niphetos,  the  centre 
vase  containing  a  few  .small  trusses  of  an  orange- 
scarlet,  semi-double  Pelargonium,  the  whole  being 
fringed  round  with  Adiantum  graciUimum. — 
Richard  Nisbet,  Asmirby  Park,  Folkingham. 

A  novel  window  plant.— The  Kev.  ]\Ir. 
Ewbank  tells  me  that  Mutisia  decurrens,  a  rare 
climbing  Composite,  with  Gazania-like  flowers, 
grows  well  with  liim  in  a  back  room  window. 
Direct  sunliglit  and  rain  upon  its  leaves  are  alike 
fatal  to  its  growth,  as  he  tells  me  after  having 
tried  the  plant  frequently. — F.  W.  B. 

[We  believe  that  various  plants  not  easy  to 
grow  out  of  doors  in  our  chilly  climate  would 
enjoy  a  pleasant  window  in  a  room  anywhere  out 
of  the  smoke.] 

Belladonna  Lilies,  and  Amaryllis.— .\  lovely 
liuiK'li  uf  Lilies  ru.se  to  iny  remoinlinuice  wlien  reatling  the 
remarks  on  Bellaclomia  Lilies  lately  in  THE  GARHEN.  It 
was  an  old-fashioned  quart  jug  filled  with  pink  Belladonna 
and  scarlet  Amaryllis  blooms,  broken  Ijy  green  and  tinted 
sprays  of  ^'irginian  Creeper  and  one  straggling  spray  of 
sulplmr-yellow  Chinese  Chrysanfhennim  ;  the  mixture  may 
sound  strange,  but  tlie  etfect  was  e.xcelleut.— TUBEROSE. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  in  the  house.— Uow  very  graceful 
and  effective  tins  plant  looks  in  a  house  placed  in  a  good  vase 
or  basin,  and  not  in  any  showy  or  vulgar  pot !  Its  fine 
glossy  leaves  and  e.xcellent  liabit  are  seen  to  advant.age.  and 
anybody  with  a  greenliouse  should  grow  a  few  good  plants 
t  f  it  for  the  house  in  winter. 


ASTOX-CLINTON  STR.^W  MATS. 
Rather  more  than  a  year  ago  you  did  me  the 
favour  to  insert  a  recommendation  of  the  straw 
mats  for  frames  and  pits  made  by  the  poor  boys 
at  Aston-(.;iinton,  ueir  Tring.  Will  you  again 
allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  their  favour .? 
I  used  them  myself  la.st  winter  side  by  side  with 
the  PaLssian  Archangel  mats,  and  my  experience 
was  tliat  they  kept  out  as  much  frost  again  as 
the  latter;  in  fact,  the  plants  in  the  frames  pro- 
tected by  the  Aston-Clinton  mats  were  almost 
entirely  uninjured,  severe  as  the  frost  was.  I 
intend  for  the  future  to  u.se  nothing  else.  The 
mats  sent  out  this  winter  are  made  of  unthreslied 
instead  of  threshed  straw,  and  are  mucli  more 
strongly  and  neatly  put  together  than  hereto- 
fore. Of  course  this  entails  a  slight  addition  to 
the  price,  but  I  think  no  one  will  object  to  pay 
2d.  more  for  a  greatly  superior  article.  The 
mats  last  year  were  2s. ;  they  are  now  I's.  2d. 
each.  Messrs.  .SuttDu,  of  Heading,  have  just 
ordered  a  large  number  for  u.se  during  the  ensu- 


ing winter.  All  those  who  have  used  them  speak 
favourably   of   them.     Applications   should   be 
made  to  Miss  Molique,  Aston-Clinton,  Tring. 
II.  IlARprn  Ukewe. 

[We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Crewe  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  these  excellent  mats,  and  hope  that 
their  manufacture  with  such  a  good  aim  may  be 
useful  to  the  boys.  We  do  not  see  the  least  need 
of  going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  mats  when 
a  better  material  is  at  our  hands.  But  a  home- 
made article  like  this  should  beat  the  foreign 
mats  in  price,  and  our  only  doubt  about  tlie 
straw  mats  is  whether  they  could  not  be  made 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  especially  with  boy  labour. 
As  regards  protection  with  straw,  we  helieve  it 
to  be  altogether  more  efficient  than  protection 
with  matting.  It  is  in  common  use  in  France 
and  on  the  Continent  generally,  and  preferred  in 
severer  climates  than  our  own ;  there  it  is  a 
common  source  of  employment  for  men  on  wet 
days  to  make  the  neat  straw  m.ats  that  protect 
both  the  fruit  walls  (supported  on  slight  wooden 
framework),  and  also  pits  and  frames.  It  would 
be  well  if  we  adopted  tlie  .same  practice,  and 
took  advantage  of  tlie  various  contrivances  and 
machines  used  abroad  for  making  these  straw 
mats  in  a  simple  manner.  \n  the  meantime 
those  who  talie  the  trouble  to  make  them  for  us, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  poor  boy  labour,  de- 
serve every  encouragement.] 


KINGSTON  CHRYSANTHEMUIM  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Kingston-on-Thames,  on  the 
17th  and  18th  inst.  The  first  prize,  the  champion 
challenge  cup,  a  magnificent  silver  goblet  lined 
with  gold,  was  awarded  to  Jlr.  Faulkner,  gardener 
to  F.  R.  Leyland,Esq.,of  Wootton  Hall,Liverpool,for 
48  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum — '11  incurved  and  iJl 
Japanese.  Of  the  incurved  varieties  fine  specimens 
were  exhibited  of  Jardin  des  Plantos,  a  brilliant 
yellow  coloured  kind,  very  large  and  full,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  flower  in  the  room :  Emijress  of 
India,  a  lovely  pure  white  snowball  .5  in.  across, 
and  Golden  Empress,  a  delicate  yellow,  resem- 
bling a  Dahlia  in  the  severe  regularity  of  the  petals. 
White  Globe,  was  smaller,  but  e.xquisite  in  shape, 
and  Yenus  and  Beauty  were  remarkable  for  their 
bright  pink  colour  and  closely  folding  petals  ; 
while  j\lr.  Bunn  and  Guernse}'  Nugget  were  bril- 
liant yellow  and  of  good  size.  Of  the  rich  looking 
fringed  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  the  best 
of  the  yellows  were  Soleil  Levant,  Peter  the 
Great,  Fulton,  and  grandiflorum.  Of  the  whites, 
Ethel,  a  choice  looking  plant  with  broad,  stiff 
petals ;  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Album  plenum. 
Of  pinks,  Daimio,  very  bright  pink,  w.as  lighter 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  petals.  The  flowers  were 
well  staged  and  tastefully  arranged,  and  on  the 
sides  were  grand  specimen  plants,  some  of  which 
had  several  hundred  blossoms  on  them.  Many  of 
the  standards  were  carefully  trained  on  frames,  so 
as  to  form  enormous  bouquets,  each  shoot  ending 
in  a  flower  with  very  little  green  between.  Mrs. 
Rundle,  white;  Mrs.  Di.'son,  bright  yellow;  and 
George  Glenny,  lemon  coloured,  formed  the  best 
standards.  Near  the  entrance  were  tables  of  Chry- 
santhemums intermixed  with  other  cut  flowers  in 
vases  and  stands  for  the  drawing-room,  and  some 
of  the  floral  combinations  were  very  effective, 
perhaps  the  best  being  the  white  Japanese  Chr_v- 
santhcmum  Ethel,  scarlet  Pelargonium,  and 
Maiilen-hair  Fern.  The  spacious  h.all  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  Palms,  among  which  we  noticed 
a  good  supply  of  well  grown  Cocos  Weddel- 
liana  and  Crotons,  Marantas,  and  other  fine 
foli.aged  plants,  which  were  placed  so  as  to 
form  a  foreground  to  the  high  bank  of  many 
coloured  Chrysanthemums  on  the  sides.  There 
were  also  some  good  Cyclamens  .and  some  pretty 
standard  yellow  Capsicums  in  full  fruit. 

Tliere  were  Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemums, 
too,  and  our  old  friends  the  Pompones ;  these 
formed  a  valuable  contrast,  though  it  was  impos- 


sible to  bestow  much  .attention  upon  them  after 
gazing  at  such  beautiful  varieties  as  Jardin  des 
j'lantes  and  Empress  of  India.  These  show  what 
an  admirable  exhibition  flower  the  Chrj'santhe- 
mum  is,  and  to  what  perfection  it  can  be  brought 
by  skilful  cultivation.  J.  G.  L. 


OBITUARY. 


John"  Denny. — We  have  to  announce  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  Denny,  which  took  place  on  the  l.^th 
inst.,  at  the  age  of  C2.  Dr.  Denny  was  well  known 
to  horticulturists,  chiefly  for  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  hybridisation  of  Pelargoniums 
of  the  zonal  type,  with  which  he  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  has  left  many  a  fine  variety  to  attest 
his  skill.  He  was  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  being  a  member  of 
the  council  and  vice-president,  as  well  as  chair- 
man of  the  Floral  Committee. 

John  Crittenden,  of  East  Farleigh,  died  a 
few  days  ago,  aged  90.  He  was  well  known  to 
growers  of  fruit  for  market,  and  formed  one  of 
the  now  fast  diminishing  list  of  Kenti.sh  yeomen. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  wlien  I  first  knew  him,  he  was 
a  hale  old  man,  and  his  pet  Damson  (Crittenden's 
I'rolific)  was  then  in  the  heyday  of  its  popularity. 
I  never  could  exactly  m.ike  out  how  he  first  be- 
came possessed  of  it,  but  I  believe  he  found  it 
wild  in  a  wood  near  his  residence  about  the  time 
when  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.  For 
some  years  it  remained  in  his  possession  and  that 
of  a  relative  of  his  living  in  a  neighbouring 
parish.  Eventually,  however,  it  got  into  other 
hands,  at  first  clandestinely,  but  about  1841 
openly,  and  its  merits  soon  found  it  admirers. 
First,  people  in  Mr.  Crittenden's  immediate 
neighbourhood  began  to  plant  it,  and  then  those 
further  otT,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  largely 
planted.  I  was  told  that  one  grower  in  E.ast  Far- 
leigh estimated  his  growth  of  this  Damson  for 
the  past  season  at  .'iUOU  bushels,  while  other 
growers  have  equially  as  many,  and  there  is  not  a 
cottage  garden  in  the  parish  without  its  Damson 
tree  of  the  right  sort,  as  it  is  called.  Slost  of  the 
old  kinds  have  been  cut  down  and  grafted  with  it 
or  grubbed  up.  In  East  Farleigh  jiarishtliis  Dam- 
son is  grown  most  estensivelv. — J.  R. 


■Wasps. — Have  any  of  your  correspondents  J 
noticed  an  unusual  number  of  wasps  about  up  to 
the  present  date  .'  If  they  have,  will  they  say  in 
what  part  of  the  country  ?  I  find  plenty  here,  all 
males  ;  they  feed  on  the  exudation  of  scale  insects 
which  abound  on  some  Alders  in  the  garden.  Is  it 
not  a  sign  of  the  mildness  of  the  weather  ?  for  I 
suppose  they  die  off  like  the  common  workers 
before  winter. — A.  Rawson,  Bromley  Common. 

Names  of  plants.— F.  IT.— Cotoneaster  frigidi. 

IJ.   X.— Apparently  Salvia  Caniertoni. Snbgcriber. — 

Oncidium  Forbesi. C.  31.  0.— Clirysanthenuuii  corona- 

riuiu  if. -pi. Mrs.  S.  S.— Coronilla  Kmerus. A.  P.  II. 

—  Schizostylis  coccinea. J/rtc. -Santolina  viiidis;  .las- 
minium  nudiflorum. F.  C— Begonia  metallica  ;  1  and  2, 

Allies  canadensis. C.  3/.  0.— .Andromeda  Catesba;i. 

J.  S.,  J't'LiKeti^hirc. — Cotoneaster  vulgaris. 

Names  of  frviit  —  IT  J.  J/.— The  Pears  we  have 
named— some  with  doultt,  as  they  are  decaye.l  and  poor 
specimens.  Tlie  .\pples  are  probably  local  sorts  not  i-e- 
cognisal)le  liere.  Local  means  of  information  should  he 
exhausted  in  such  cases  and  not  more  tlian  four  kinds  sent 
to  us,  each  represented  by  several  specimens  showing  the 
range  of  tlie  variety  in  size  and  form.  Tlie  Pears  are  ; 
1,  Beurre  Diel ;  2,  Bishop's  Tliumb ;  3,  Joseplune  ;  4.  .Swan's 
Egg ;  0,  Figue. 

COIUIUNICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

A.  H.  T.— J.  G.  C.-J.  G.  B.-W.  E.-M.  1.— B.  F.-.S.  M. 
it  Son— W.  P.-J.  S.— P.  F.— S.  it  Co.— .1.  1).— H.  N.— 
R.  R.— A  Subscrilier— W.  E.— MissT.— J.  S.— \V.  F.^T.  C. 
— G.  B.— R,  G.— T.  H.  M.— P.  C— G.  L.— O.  P.— P.  X.  F.— 
J.  S.  W.— llelta-J.  M.— J.  S.— G.  S.  S.— B.--T.  L.  C.  B.— 
T.  B.-O.  T.  D— H.  H.  C— T.  D.— J.  K.— P.  N.  F.-S.  B. 
—J.  S.— J.  C.  C.— Old  llortality- F.  W.  N.— H.  M.— B.— 
.1.  S.— A.  M.— Miss  51.— J.  G.— A.  J.  M.— J.  N.-O.  \V.— 
S.  .S.  — W.  W.-G.  C.  G.-T.  C.  W.-C.  C.-A.  V.  H.-F.— 
H.  C— W.  P.  M.—D.  T.  F.— K.  iS  Co.-C.  .S.  M  — F.  J.  R. 
— W.  X.-A.  B.  C.  -W.  1.— R.  D.-J.  P.  M.-J.  1>.  S.— J.  H. 
-.Mac— .r.  M.-T.  C.  it  Co.— D.  .M.— G.  W.-C.  J.  L.— 
C.  M.  O.-G.  B.-J.  S.  &  Sons-J.  -M  —J.  C— C.  B.— F.  U. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Haivre."— Shakespeare. 


THE  CONIFERS  AT  DROPMORE. 
We  had  a  pleasant  talk  with  Philip  Frost  the 
other  day  at  our  office,  and  were  glad  to  see  his 
cheery  face  and  hear  that  the  great  Conifers  at 
Dropmore  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the 
big  storm  without  much  loss  to  speak  of.  Most 
gardeners  look  upon  a  tap  root  as  the  enemy  of 
their  race,  but  Mr.  Frost  is  of  a  different  opinion. 
In  establishing  his  big  ti-ees  he  begins  by  put- 
ting the  tap  root  far  down  in  the  mass  of  good 
soil  which  he  gathers  together,  and  only  after  it 
is  made  firm  and  happy  below  does  he  begin  to 
spread  out  the  surface  roots,  which  most  of  us 
regard  as  all-in-all.  Hence  when  trees  get 
anchored  to  the  soil,  and  as  the  masses  of  it  are 
both  deep  and  rich,  it  is  not  easy  to  move  them. 
As  he  remarks,  "  Why  do  they  put  the  mast  of 
a  ship  down  deep  in  the  hold  ?  "  No  pulling  up 
masses  of  the  soil  at  Dropmore,  as  was  the  case 
with  many  of  our  blown-down  trees  lately  ;  the 
depths  of  soU  are  not  to  be  disturbed !  In  these 
moist  masses  of  good  earth  the  Conifers  from 
California  and  other  countries  find  also  the 
moisture  which  Conifers  generally  get  on  their 
native  hills,  and  thus  they  escape  the  drought 
■which  they  certainly  would  not  escape  on  the 
natural  soil  of  Dropmore.  These  facts  are  very 
instructive;  but  while  the  first  point  is  the  great 
success  attained,  the  essential  one  in  relation  to 
the  planting  of  the  country  generally  is  that 
such  trees  may  succeed  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  be  not  at  all  adapted  to  face  the 
general  conditions  of  our  soil  and  climate.  One 
cannot  find  a  Philip  Frost  every  day  with  150 
loads  of  good  loam  for  one  tree. 


of  a  bright  purplish  crimson  colour,  and  very 
attractive  at  this  season,  when  the  exocarp  splits 
to  evolve  the  scarlet  seeds.  I  noticed  it  planted 
alone,  but  it  should  contrast  well  planted  be- 
tween evergi-eens.  Of  Hollies,  most  people  pre- 
fer the  golden  or  silvery  variegated  kinds,  but 
at  this  season  the  deep  red  berries  stand  out  best 
in  relief  from  the  dark  green  plain  foliage.  Those 
with  yellow  berries,  for  variety  and  efiect, 
should  not  be  omitted.  I  cannot  remember  a 
season  when  the  berries  were  so  general  and  so 
numerous  ;  and  as  there  is  no  immediate  likeli- 
hood that  the  birds  shall  require  either  those  or 
others  to  be  named,  they  may  be  expected  to 
make  Christmas  more  festive.  Until  within  the 
last  two  years  we  had  a  large  number  of  Arbutus 
Unedo  covered  with  their  rough  handsome  crim- 
son berries  from  this  into  spring ;  now,  except  a 
few  soft  shoots  from  the  old  cut-down  roots, 
nothing  remains,  and  this  is  general.  The 
Cotoneasters  for  hardiness  should  have  been 
previously  mentioned.  There  are  few  handsomer 
coverings  for  a  useless  space  along  a  wall ;  but 
there  are  varieties  such  as  C.  Simonsi  not  so 
generally  gTown  as  its  brilliant  berries  warrant 
at  this  season.  Equally  hardy  and  of  still  more 
varied  colours  are  the  Barberries,  low  growing, 
and  suitable  where  some  of  those  mentioned 
would  not  suit.  If  a  comparatively  well  sheltered 
corner  can  be  had,  where  in  a  very  severe 
winter  a  little  protection  can  be  used,  none  are 
more  desirable  than  the  variegated  Japan  Aucu- 
bas,  with  one  or  two  male  plants  convenient. 
Like  Solanum  capslcastrum,  if  grown  in  pots, 
they  can  be  readily  transplanted  to  the  con- 
servatory now.  Of  less  showy  appearance,  and 
not  quite  hardy,  are  shrubs  like  the  Pernettyas. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  omit  the  parasitic  Mistle- 
toe, readily  grown  on  the  common  Apple  or 
Thorn.  W.  J.  M. 

Clo7i7nel. 


BERRY-BEARING  BUSHES. 

Now  that  the  dark  dull  winter  season  is  ap- 
proaching, and  that  Christmas  is  within  mea- 
surable distance,  what  out  of  doors  is  so  bright 
and  cheering  as  berry-bearing  bushes  ?  Wher- 
ever the  eye  turns,  as  a  rule,  this  season — always 
excepting  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs — the  pre- 
vailing colour  is  green.  There  are  now  no  flower- 
ing shrubs,  nor,  as  a  rule,  variegated  foliage  to 
vary  the  monotony.  Walking  through  some  of 
our  best  and  most  intelligently  planted  garden 
grounds  lately,  it  struck  me,  as  this  is  the  time 
for  transplanting  and  making  alterations,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
readers  of  The  Garden"  the  claims  of  berry- 
bearing  trees  and  shrubs  for  lighting  up  and 
contrasting  with  the  occupants  of  the  winter 
landscape.  Very  many  came  under  my  notice  to 
which  I  may  briefly  refer,  but  your  readers  may 
kindly  add  to  the  number.  Taking  first  those 
that  may  unqualifiedly  be  described  as  hardy, 
perhaps  the  premier  place  should  be  accorded 
to  the  well-known  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  Aucu- 
paria),  the  stately  Rowan  tree  of  the  poets,  and 
m  many  places  known  as  the  Quicksn  tree.  I 
have  seen  it  growing  high  up  on  Snowdon,  near 
the  summit  of  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  in  be- 
tween the  rocks  on  a  railway  cutting  near  Havre, 
and  a  friend  told  me  the  bright  berries  cheered 
him  through  Northern  Norway.  Planted  in 
recesses  in  the  shrubbery  border,  or  in  the 
back  parts  of  the  wild  garden,  it  is  equally 
at  home.  Writing  from  Ireland,  perhaps  I 
should  give  the  next  preference  to  the  common 
Irish  Euonymus,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  so  hardy.  The  berries  are  of  a  curious  shape. 


THE  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  GRAFTING. 
We  have  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  J. 
Van  Volxem,  of  Brussels,  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, particularly  in  connection  with  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  their  frequent  loss  through 
such  storms  as  we  have  lately  had : — 

"  I  am  sorry  the  loss  of  'Mr.  Stevens'  fine 
Rose  Acacia  has  so  soon  proved  how  right  I 
was  about  the  inconvenience  of  propagating 
Robinia  hispida  by  grafting  it  upon  R.  Pseud- 
acacia.  It  grows  too  strongly,  and  _  although 
it  flowers  perhaps  the  more  freely  by  it,  it  is  at 
every  fresh  wind  likely  to  be  broken  down  at 
the  connection,  necessarily  always  its  weak 
point,  and  the  more  so  as  the  young  shoots  are 
so  very  heavy.  As  a  sequel  to  a  note  of  mine 
on  the  subject,  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Meehan,  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  by 
sample  post  a  living  plant  of  R.  hispida  upon 
its  own  roots,  so  that  within  two  or  three  years 
I  shall  be  able  to  say  how  it  behaves  grown  in 
that  way.  By  the  inspection  of  the  plant  1  ascer- 
tained that,  as  I  had  surmised,  this  species  is 
easdy  propagated  from  root  cuttings.  I  would 
advise  those  of  your  readers  who  are  fond 
of  nice  flowering  hardy  shrubs  not  to  wait 
for  the  result  of  my  experiment,  and  to  order 
at  once  from  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  German- 
town,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  such  small  plants 
as  he  sent  me.  He  made  me  a  present  of  it,  so  I 
cannot  say  what  he  charges  for  its  most  ingenious, 
light,  and  safe  packing  —  a  curiosity  in  its 
way.  But  in  his  price  list  he  charges  25  cents 
(Is.)  for  such  small  plants,  and  2  cents  (Id.) 
was  the  postage  to  Belgium. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  grafting,  I  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  to  plant  trees  growing 
upon  their  own  roots.  The  late  gales  have  again 
proved  how  easily  grafted  trees,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in 


girth,  with  sound  connections,  are  broken  at  the 
junction  with,  the  stock.  Besides,  the  grafted 
trees  seldom  grow  to  the  same  size,  and  some- 
times their  shape  is  much  altered;  for  instance, 
Tilia  argentea  when  ungrafted  grows  twice 
as  fast  and  as  large  as  the  common  Lime, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  never  affects  the  mop- 
headed  form  it  almost  invariably  takes  m  oui- 
gardens  because  grafted.  Almost  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  I  prefer  grafted  specimens  is 
purple-leaved  Beech,- because- we  choose  to  pro- 
pagate from  the  very  best  variety  found  during 
the  last  century  amongst  millions  ;  while  from 
seed  at  midsummer  the  nurseryman  goes  about 
his  seedling  beds  and  divides  his  young  plants 
into  green,  copper,  and  purple-leaved  (in  the 
best  years  about  a  third  of  each)— true  purple- 
leaved  they  are  certainly,  but  some  unfold  or 
fade  green,  and  are  true  only  at  mid-year,  while 
those  we  propagate  from  are  from  the  beginning 
of  the  brightest  purple,  and  remain  dark  until 
their  leaves  assume  the  rich  golden  hue  of 
autumn. 

DECAY  IN  THE  APRICOT. 

In  the  north  of  England  and  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  during  the  last  seven  years,  canker  or 
decay  has  killed,  or  partly  killed,  a  great  number 
of  Apricot  trees.  All  gardeners  know  by  experi- 
ence the   indications  that  tell  too  plainly  that 
their  trees  are  doomed  to  die  piecemeal.  Duiing 
a  visit  which  I  m.ade  this  autumn  to  Cleveland, 
in  Y'orkshlre,  nothing  surprised  me  so  much  as 
the  unhealthy  state  of  the  Apricot  trees.  Thirty 
years  ago  in  that  district  canker  or  decay  m  the 
Apricot  was  rarely  seen.  On  the  walls  of  farm- 
houses and  cottages  Apricot  trees  had  grown 
for  fifty    years  and  rarely  missed  a  crop,  bo 
abundant  was  the  crop,  that  many  cottagers  paid 
their  rent  from  the  yearly  produce  of  one  tree. 
In  1851  I  planted  one  Apricot  tree  on  the  front 
waU  of  five  cottages  belonging  to  my  employers. 
The  cottages  were  all  in  a  row,  and  it  was   a 
matter  of   emulation  amongst  their  tenants  to 
see  whose  tree  would  first  cover  the  wall.  One 
succeeded  long  before  the  others,  through  giving 
continuous  supplies  of  horse  manure,  gathered  m 
the  lanes.  In  passing  these  cottages  a  few  years 
ao-o   I   was  astonished  to  see  that  none  ot  the 
trees  were  alive ;  on  inquiry  I  was  told  tliat  the 
tree  just  alluded  to  was  the  first  to  die,  bit  by 
bit.  Up  to  within  a  few  years,  the  trees  were 
healthy  and  bore  fine  crops,  but  now  both  old 
and  young  trees  are  dead.  In  no  part  of  Lngland 
or  Scotland  have  I  seen  the  Apricot  thrive  better 
than   in   Cleveland,  a   circumstance    doubtless 
attributable  to  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  distnct, 
helped  by  a  climate  modified  by  south  winds 
from  the  sea.     It  is  evident  that   one  must  at- 
tribute the  death  and  decay  so  prevalent  amongst 
our   Apricot   trees  in    the    north  to  climatal 
causes.  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  few  trees  m  this 
quarter  really  killed  by  the  severe  frost  of  the 
last  three  winters.    There  is  no  doubt  that  al- 
too-ether  we  must  trace  the  decay  in  our  Apricot 
trees  to  the  cycle  of  unprecedented  years  through 
which  we  are  passing.  Were  it  only  the  severity 
of  our  winter  frosts  with  which  we  had  to  con- 
tend, we  have  means  available  for  protecting  our 
trees  from  their  effects  ;  but  it  is  to  our  springs, 
summers,  and  autumns  combined  to  which  the 
effects  I  have  described  must  be  traced.  lake  tlie 
present  autumn,  for  instance;    since  the  begm- 
nino-  of  August  we  have  hardly  had  really  one 
dry^day,  andthe  sun  has  seldom  made  its  ap- 
pearance.   The  consequence   is  that    the   hue 
crops  of  Apricots  that  used  to  adorn  the  walls 
of  many  gardens  in  this  quarter  have  not  been 
seen  for   several   years  back.     One  fallacy  re- 
garding   the    matter    is   now,   I   think,   fairly 
exploded— the  notion  that  a  hard  winter  as  the 
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precursor  of  a  fine  spring  and  summer.  On  more 
than  one  night  here,  last  winter,  the  thermome- 
ter fell  to  KP  below  zero  ;  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  June  it  registered  0°  below  freezing. 
Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  a  strange  thing 
to  find  that  a  tree  like  the  Apricot,  whose  na- 
tive habitat  is  the  reverse  of  our  wretched 
climate,  should  decay  ?  J.  Thomson. 

Shaivdon,  Alnwick. 


SOILS  FOR   ALPINE    PLANTS. 

The  discussion  raised  as  to  the  proper  soil  for 
the  cultivation  of  alpine  plants  has  led  to  a 
variety  of  opinions — some  believing  it  to  be  of 
no  importance,  others  inclining  to  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  more  reasonable  view,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  adapt  the  proper  soil  to  the  respective 
plants.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  large  number  of 
alpines  will  grow  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  higher  alpines,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  special  cultivation  is  required,  and 
that  most  alpines  are  improved  in  their  growth 
by  being  cultivated  in  their  proper  soils.  In  the 
high  alpine  valleys  we  find  a  black  peaty  soil, 
mixed  with  grit  and  rocks  to  a  varying  extent, 
and  in  forming  an  alpine  garden  I  would  attempt 
to  imitate  Nature  by  mixing  peat  and  grit  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  natural  soil,  thus  affording 
ample  nourishment  and  good  drainage.  One  part 
can  be  mixed  with  limestone  grit  and  granite 
gravel  and  a  third  pure  peat,  and  so  we  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  most  plants.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins appears  to  succeed  in  growing  many  alpines 
in  pots,  but  our  object  is  to  grow  them  on  a 
rockery,  and  we  have  met  with  many  failures 
amongst  Saxifrages  and  Primulas  and  others, 
which  by  a  change  of  soil  we  hope  to  over- 
come. 

I  venture  to  send  Mr.  Gusmus's  division  of 
Saxifrages,  Primulas,  and  Gentians,  according  to 
soil,  and  trust  you  will  think  it  of  sufficient 
general  interest  for  publication.  It  is  much  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  experience,  and  I  trust  that  the 
numerous  cultivators  of  alpine  plants  will  amplify 
this  list  by  giving  to  others  through  The  Garden 
the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and  not  forgetting 
their  failures. 

SAXIFRAGES. 


Limestone. 

Schistose   or 

Schistose  or 

Cotyledon 

granite. 

granite. 

montavoniensis 

retusa 

nivalis 

Zimnieteri 

Rudolph  i  an  a 

hieracifolia 

elatior 

bi  flora 

Hosti 

Kochi 

Ordinan/  loamy 

recta 

aspera 

soil. 

trustata 

bryoides 

linpulata 

Kochellana 

Hirculus 

uochlearis 

aretioides 

Clusi 

aizoides 

cartilatfinea 

pedemontana 

antuinnalis 

squarro3a 

niuscoides 

alrortibens 

cojsia 

atropurpurea 

stellaris 

tenelia 

moscbat  a 

cuneifolia 

petrcea 

crocea 

capillipes 

atenopetala 

exarata 

pulypetala 

sedoides 

imbricata 

apenniiiji 

Facchiui 

nervosa 

uniliru.su 

striata 

Oeutn 

Schistose  or 

mi.\ta 

hirsuta 

granite. 

groenlandica 

cajspitosa 

Aizoon 

Hohenwarti 

Stt-mbfrgi 

Stabiana 

planlfolia 

tUeipiens 

Vandelli 

Seguieri 

hypnoides 

diapensoidea 

Bellardi 

audrosacea 

T'-mbeana 

cernua 

cnntraversa 

patens 

carpatica 

rotundifulia 

oppositlfolia 

arachnoides 
PRIMULAS. 

Limestone. 

Schiitose  or 

Ordinary  loamy 

marginata 

granite. 

soil. 

carniulica 

viscosa 

denudata 

multiceps 

villosa 

longiflora 

Freyeri 

incisa 

intlata 

venusta 

helvetica 

suaveolens 

spectabilis 

Dinyana 

caulesceus 

Clusiana 

Facchini 

veris 

Wulfeniana 

Klutinosa 

elatior 

glaucescena 

Floerkiana 

Auricula 

Integrifolia 

Sauteri 

carinthiaca 

Follemana 

Palineri 

Ordinary  loamy 

Goebli 

Schinfose  or 

soil. 

Eallnsi 

granite. 

farinosa 

tirolcnsi3 

rhtetica 

oralensis 

nuninia 

pedemontana 
hirsuta 

ppecinsa 

truncata 

stricta 

GENTIANS. 

Damp  peat. 

Granite. 

Loam. 

utea 

f  ngida  (L) 

Froelichi  (s) 

J'homasi 

excisa  (I,) 

aeaulia 

Charpentieri 

alpina  (h) 

imbricata  (s) 

iuadiniuiKi 

liavarita  '  (s) 

liurseri 

r.ttundifolia(s) 

imrpurea 

brachyphylla  (s) 

pannnnica 

canipanulata  (i.) 

L-ruciata 

punctata  (L) 

verna 

Ofstival 

*G.  bavarica  has  done  well  in  damp 

pumila 

prostrata 

utriculosa 

peat  or  grit. 

(L)— damp  peat 

with  granite,    (s)— 

nivalis 

gritty  sandy  soil. 

nana 

tenelia 

Jeffery  whitehead. 

EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

Lapagekias  in  the  open  air. — A  great 
pleasure  in  receiving  (30th  Nov.)  a  charming 
cluster  of  Lapageria  grown  in  the  open  air,  and 
perfect  in  form,  colour,  and  size  (measurement, 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  long  by  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  width  at  mouth).  The  tone 
of  colour  (deep  crimson)  is  very  fine.  With 
the  flowers  an  interesting  note  from  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Lamorran  llectory, 
Probus :  "  I  must  send  you  a  spray  of  Lapageria 
rosea  growing  out  of  doors.  It  has  been  out  for 
years,  and  three  or  four  winters  ago  reached 
the  top  of  my  house,  but  by  a  frost  in  the  end  of 
November  that  year  when  in  full  blossom  the 
young  growth  was  killed  back  10  ft.  It  is  now 
20  ft.  high.  The  aspect  is  north-west,  but  a 
gable  of  the  house  screens  it  from  a  great  deal 
of  the  western  sun.  I  have  found  the  sun  a  great 
enemy  to  Lapagerias  ;  in  fact,  have  known  the 
young  shoots  killed  by  it.  1  must  add  that  the 
plant  has  never  been  in  any  way  protected,  and 
that  we  had  here  in  October  last  10°  of  frost  which 
killed  some  plants  of  Dahlia  imperialis  under 
glass  and  everything  not  hardy  in  the  open.  Last 
year  we  had  here  as  many  degrees  of  frost  as 
you  had  in  London,  and  there  was  skating  for 
weeks  near  my  hou-se  within  lo  yards  of  the 
Lapageria.  The  plant  is  a  seedling  raised  eighteen 
years  ago." 

Clematis  lanuginosa  pallida. — Beautiful 
soft  blooms  of  this,  C  in.  across,  come  from  Mr. 
Oarnett,  at  Olney,  near  Donnybrook.  The  flowers 
always  travel  badly,  but  are  very  lovely.  "This 
Clematis  seems  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  of  an  un- 
heated  house,  and  if  liber.ally  fed  will  amply  repay 
its  culture;  as  also  Madame  Grange,  the  claret 
velvet  appearance  cf  whose  sepals  forms  a  fine 
contrast  to  it.  The  double  white  Clematis,  Lucy 
Lemoice,  I  consider  one  of  the  finest  climbers 
in  cultivation." 

* 

Fhcedel's  begonia. — A  variety  of  this  fine 
plant,  which  Mr.  Frrebel  calls  B.  Frtebeli  in- 
comparabili8,from  his  garden  at  Zurich,  is  singu- 
larly rich  and  solid  in  its  scarlet.  The  flowers 
seem  as  if  of  scarlet  leather.  These  blossoms  are 
from  spring-sown  plants  of  this  year,  which  may 
give  an  idea  of  their  beauty  on  stronger  plants. 
In  a  bit  of  gutta-percha  paper  they  travelled 
better  from  Zurich  than  many  plants  come  from 
the  home  counties  in  that  too  popular,  but  to 
flowers  destructive  cotton  wool. 

Lily  of  the  valley  (29th  November). — 
A  welcome  bunch  of  good  Lily  of  the  Valley  in 
flower  to-day  from  Mr.  Jannoch,  of  the  Lily 
Nursery,  Dersingham,  Norfolk,  showing  that 
home-grown  plants  are  good  for  forcing.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  native  plant  should  not  be 
grown  in  England  for  forcing  by  the  adoption 
of  the  same  practice  long  observed  on  the  Con- 
tinent. "  They  are  home-grown,  and  force  better 
than  imported  crowns.  I  have  had  some  in  bloom 


since  November  4.  The  blooms  are  certainly  not 
so  fine  as  they  will  be  by  Christmas  and  later 
on,  but,  con.sidering  the  time  of  year,  they  are 
good.  Another  remarkable  point  is,  that  my 
crowns  produce  leaves  as  well  as  flowers  f reel>  , 
even  at  this  time  of  year,  whereas  the  imported 

ones  \  erv  seldom  produce  leaves  in  November. 

• 

A  PUBPLE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE.  —  llelleborus 
abchasicus  comes  to  us  from  !Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Byfleet,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  it  as 
early  as  the  the  earliest  blossoms  of  the  common 
Christmas  Rose.  The  purple  Hellebores  we  ex- 
pect to  see  in  spring,  and  no  doubt  this  has 
mistaken  its  season,  owing  to  the  mild  weather. 
• 

The  large  mezereon.  —  The  Mezereon, 
which  usually  opens  the  spring  for  us  in  the 
cottage  gardens,  is  now  in  flower,  at  lea.st  M). 
Stevens  sends  the  large  flowered  form  of  it,  and 
very  sweet  and  pleasant  it  is,  though  things  out 
of  season  are  not  perhaps  the  most  admirable. 
Still,  let  us  hope  it  will  keep  many  buds  un- 
opened for  the  Slarch  days.  Daphne  Fioniana  is 

also  in  bloom  in  the  same  garden. 

♦ 

The  cuim.son  s.vowuEnuv.  —  Everybody 
knows  the  common  white  Snowberry  of  our 
shrubberies  and  of  the  north-western  hills  of 
America,  but  I  never  noticed  before  a  crimson 
variety  of  it,  which  comes  from  Grasmere.  It  is 
very  good  in  colour,  as  the  artists  say,  but  the 
berries  are  not  so  large  and  showy  as  those  of 
the  true  Snowberry.  They  may,  however,  become 
so  under  other  circumstances. 

A  good  dwarf  hardy  bamboo  (Bambusa 
Ragamouski). — Mr.  Stevens  sends  this  interest- 
ing little  evergreen,  perfectly  hardy  and  so  use- 
ful for  associating  with  cut  flowers.  Its  foliage 
is  quite  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Metake  Bamboo,  if 
not  better,  hut  it  is  very  dwarf,  and  it  has  .sur- 
vived all  the  vicissitudes  of  recent  winters.  A 
good  many  Bamboos  have  been  introduced,  but 
this  seems  to  be  one  really  trustworthy  and  very 
interesting  for  groups  about  the  hardy  fernery 
or  among  hardy  plants  on  a  bold  rock  garden. 
« 

A  jonquil  i.\  NOVEMBER. — I  cnclose  an 
uistance  of  the  strange  perversion  of  seasons  now 
going  on  amongst  flowers — a  flower-stalk  of 
Narcissus  odorus,  which  came  into  flower  at  the 
end  of  October.  The  same  bunch  contains  several 
forward  flower-buds. — C.  AVoi.i.EV  Don,  l^dye 
Hall,  Malpa^.  [What  is  called  the  large,  as 
distinguished  from  the  true  Jonq^uil,  with  as 
good  flowers  as  it  bears  in  spring.] 

The  WINTER  HONEYsiTKLK  (  Loiiicera  Stuu- 
dishi). — Not  a  flower  out  of  season  (for  it  always 
flowers  in  the  winter),  and  ever  welcome  is  this 
most  delicately  scen'ed  Honeysuckle.  It  bears 
the  name  of  one  of  the  best  nurserymen  of  our 
own  day,  and  he  could  scarcely  have  wished  for 
a  better  plant  to  bear  his  name.  Against  low, 
warm  walls  and  on  sunny  banks  it  is  quite  at 
home.  A  warm  wall  with  a  bit  of  aneave  over  it 
would  shelter  it  from  the  winter  rains,  and  pro- 
long and  perfect  its  season  of  fragrance. 
• 

Berries  from  penrhyn. — There  are  fe  wplaces 
which  show  so  well  the  union  of  the  home  land- 
scape with  that  of  the  surrounding  country  as 
Penrhyn  Castle.  The  views  therefrom  of  the 
mountains  and  country  around  very  strikingly 
show  what  planting  may  do  for  a  place,  .'-iome 
bright  berries  gathered  from  the  evergreens 
there  by  Mr.  Webster  are  a  welcome  souvenir 
of  it.  "  Conspicuous  amongst  berried  shrubs 
deserving  more  than  a  passing  note  at  this  dull 
season  of  the  year  are  the  Euonymus  europseus 
and  Skimmia  japouica.  These,  with  Ilex  Aqui- 
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folium  and  its  varieties  Plodglnsi  and  the  yel- 
low fruited  kind,  are  at  present  loaded  with 
berries,  the  crop  being  unusually  plentiful, 
and  help  to  give  a  cheery  appearance  to  our 
woodlands  during  the  winter  months.  The 
Spindle  tree  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  leaves, 
the  masses  of  rose,  red,  and  white  berries  seem- 
ing to  occupy  the  places  held  by  these  during 
summer.  The  beautiful  crim:<on  berries  of  the 
Skimmia  give  to  the  plant  a  singular  appeai'- 
ance,  especially  when  on  rockwork,  for  which  its 
dwarf  habit  recommends  it.  The  yellow-berried 
Holly  is  particularly  good,  the  berries  con- 
trasting beautifully  with  those  of  the  green 
kinds.  The  yellow-berried  Yew  is  also  a  great 
acquisition  for  mixing  with  the  commoner  kinds, 
the  golden  yellow  berries  being  shown  off  to 
advantage  by  the  dark  green  foliage." 
* 

CHnYSAN'THEHrjIS     FH05I     .STRAFFAX. — The 

beautiful  Elaine,  white,  in  bold  trusses  of  various 
sized  flowers,  accompanied  by  Progne,  an  amar- 
anth-coloured and  violet-scented  Clirysanthe- 
mum,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  with  its  golden 
trusses — all  showing  the  kind  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum groAving  that  one  enjoys  best.  The 
large,  well-grown  bloom  of  the  London  Chrysan- 
themum show  is  a  very  fine  thing  in  its  way, 
and  the  poor  flowers  of  the  ill-grown  plants  are 
nothing  to  boast  of:  but  what  is  most  to  be  de- 
sired is  a  growth  "  between  the  two  " — a  well- 
grown  plant  with  the  buds  not  thinned  out. 
One  or  two  flowers  full  sized,  and  the  others 
gradually  smaller  in  size,  is  the  prettiest  way. 
Such  shoots  are  most  graceful  when  cut,  or  in 
any  other  way.  Speaking  of  these  plants  for 
general  purposes,  for  cutting  for  rooms,  what  is 
wanted  is  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  so  as  to  retain 
their  foliage  well  towards  the  base.  A  vigorous, 
graceful  bloom  is  best.  Training,  thinning,  and 
tying  Chrysanthemums  into  so-called  perfect 
shapes  is  poor  work.  A  thoroughly  free  plant, 
never  allowed  to  get  skinny  or  ragged  about 
the  base  will  give  us  all  we  want  if  the  kinds 
are  well  chosen.  We  have  seen  excellent  results 
from  growing  plants  well  in  old  Celery  trenches 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and"  carefully 
putting  and  transferring  them  into  a  cool  house 
just  before  flowering  time.  They  had  handsome 
and  lasting  fo'.i.age,  which  is  a  great  point  in 
Chrysanthemums,  and  one  which  is  often  taken 
no  notice  of  where  the  attention  is  fi.xed  on  the 
blooms. 

* 

Cyphipediuils  fhom  CLO\'EXFonDS. — This 
place  is  so  much  connected  in  one's  mind  with 
Grape  growing  on  an  extensive  scale,  that  a 
bunch  of  handsome  Lady's  Slippers  is  a  pleasant 
surprise.  Mr.  Thomson,"  jun.,  says,  "  I  send  for 
the  editor's  table  some  blooms  of  Cypripedium 
Chantini,  also  one  of  the  common  "form  of  C. 
insigue.  ( '.  Chantini  is  vastly  superior  in 
size,  and  the  white  tip  at  top  of  sepal  is  also 
much  larger.  I  also  send  C.  Maulei,  so  that  you 
can  compare  all  three  forms  of  Cypripedium 
insigne.  Could  you  not  figure  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum.^  I  am  sure  it  would  please  your 
readers ;  it  is  such  a  beautiful  flower."  The  curious 
greens  and  delicate  browns  of  these  flowers  are 
very  beautiful  seen  in  certain  positions  by  arti- 
ficial light,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Thomson  for  such  fine  things.  We  have  not  as 
yet  seen  a  good  plant  of  C.  Spicerianum. 
* 

Lasiandra  macrantha. — This  large  puce- 
purple  tropical-looking  blossom  comes  from 
Messrs.Eodger,  MoLelland  &  Co.,  with  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  note  from  their  manager,  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  who  knows  the  wants  of  many  plants  so 
well :  "  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  useful  and  showy 
late-blooming  plant,  grown  cool  during  summer, 


in  fact,  we  put  many  of  ours  out-of-doors  ;  thus 
treated,  its  growth  is  more  compact,  and  the  ends 
of  all  the  branches  become  well  set  with  flower- 
buds,  which  open  in  succession  for  two  months 
or  more.  The  large  rich  purple  flowers  harmo- 
nise well  with  other  flowers  at  this  season, 
including  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  temperature 
which  suits  them  will  suit  this  Lasiandra.  L. 
macrantha  florihunda  does  not  thrive  under  the 
same  treatment." 

« 

A  BEAUTIFUL  STOVE  SHRUB.^From  the  gar- 
den at  Farnboro'  Grange,  Mr.  Crook  sends  flowers 
of  a  bright  and  handsome  stove  shrub.  It  is  Dip- 
teracanthus  affinis,  which,  from  some  unaccount- 
able reason,  is  unknown  in  gardens  generally. 
The  flowers,  like  those  of  a  Bignonia,  are  large 
and  of  a  brilliant  orange-red,  set  off  by  the  shin- 
ing green  foliage.  Mr.  Crook  writes — "  With  me 
the  habit  of  growth  is  such  as  to  render  it  very 
suitable  for  a  pillar  or  a  trellis,  and  I  consider  it 
equal  in  this  respect  to  a  Combretum,  as  it  makes 
a  good  pot  plant.  It  is  not  at  all  shy  flowering, 
for  quite  a  small  plant  has  borne  some  thirty 
flowers  this  season."  Such  a  handsome  shrub  as 
this  is  certainly  worth  attention,  for  its  worth  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  majority  of  new  intro- 
ductions. It  was  first  in  cultivation  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  purple  rock  milkwort. — Well-flow- 
ered specimens  of  this  charming  little  alpine 
shrublet  from  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  of  York. 
It  is  a  good  purple  and  golden  variety  of  the 
pretty  old  Polygala  Chamaebuxus.  It  was  im- 
perfectly figured  in  The  Ctarden  in  the  early 
days  of  our  plates,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  its  beauty.  There  is  nothing  more  lovely 
for  trailing  over  a  warm  sandy  spot  on  the 
rock  garden.  When  it  spreads  into  wide  tufts 
we  may  look  for  quite  a  new  aspect  of  alpine 
vegetation  on  the  rock  garden  through  this 
charming  little  plant,  which  seems  to  show,  as 
it  were,  in  a  nut-shell  the  beauty  of  its  larger 
relations  of  the  Australian  bush. 

Stocks  in  no^-ember. — Frequently  plants 
come  to  us  showing  late  or  early  blooms,  but  in 
good  truth  it  would  be  more  creditable  to  them 
to  remain  closed,  for  their  appearance  is  not 
cheerful  to  contemplate.  !Mr.  Bedford  sends  from 
Straffan  a  batch  of  Stocks  which  are  as  fresh, 
bold,  and  bright  in  colour,  and  as  fragrant  as  if 
gathered  on  an  August  morning.  He  says  he  has 
great  numbers  of  them  in  various  colours,  which 
indeed  is  remarkable,  and  no  doubt  partly  owing 
to  the  unusual  weather.  He  states  the  climate  is 
not  a  good  one.  The  Stock  is  one  of  our  grand 
old  plants,  which  one  can  hardly  make  too  much 
of ;  most  people  make  a  great  deal  too  little  of 
it.  , 

The  pine-apple-scented  SAGB(S.rutilans). 
— Lately,  in  a  well-managed  little  greenhouse,  I 
was  charmed  to  see  the  long  und  graceful  spikes 
of  this  Salvia,  as  bright  as  the  old  S.  splendens, 
but  far  more  graceful.  Mr.  Bedford  now  sends 
good  specimens  from  Straffan,  where  it  appears 
to  be  justly  appreciated.  He  says,  "Salvia  ruti- 
lans,  Pine-apple  scented,  is  a  fine  thing  when 
well  done,  and  has  an  advantage  over  other 
kinds  by  retaining  its  spikes  complete  a  much 
longer  lime,  as  young  flower  buds  keep  pushing 
from  th3  base  of  the  old  ones.  It  has  been  in 

flower  five  weeks." 

* 

Cotton  wool  is  a  great  nuisance.  Many  of 
our  friends  send  flowers  in  it,  and  nearly  always 
to  their  injury.  It  .absorbs  what  moisture  there 
is  in  the  delicate  flowers,  and  is  difficult  some- 
times to  remove  from  them.  Its  softness  and 
elasticity  tempt  people  to  use  it,  whereas  a  little 
damp  Moss  is  infinitely  better  in  every  way. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS    AT    DOWNSIDE, 

LEATHERHEAD. 
In  no  department  of  plant  culture  has  there 
been  such  a  decided  advance  as  in  that  of  Orchid 
culture.  One  seldom  visits  a  collection  now  in 
which  there  is  not  found  some  new  departure 
from  the  beaten  track  so  persistently  followed 
by  the  older  school  of  cultivators.  Improvements, 
however,  are  most  apparent  in  collections  that 
have  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  few 
years,  as, for  instance,  in  that  of  Mr.  Lee,  Down- 
side, in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood  of 
Leatherhead  and  Dorking,  and  but  a  few  miles 
from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  famous  Orchid  gar- 
den at  Burford  Lodge.  The  Downside  collection 
has  now  become  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  country  ;  it  is  extensive,  very  select,  well  cul- 
tivated, and  thoroughly  representative,  embody- 
ing many  of  the  choicest  and  rarest  species.  The 
houses  which  contain  it  (in  number  about  12) 
cluster  on  a  hillside  in  a  picturesque  and  compact 
group.  They  are  all  of  recent  construction  and  well 
calculated  for  the  successful  growth  of  Orchids. 
As  far  as  practicable  each  important  section  has 
a  house  devoted  to  it ;  for  example,  there  are 
houses  specially  for  Masdevallias,  Odontoglos- 
sums  requiring  cool  treatment,  and  also  for  O. 
vexiUarium  and  Roezli,  that  need  a  warm  tem- 
perature ;  others  again  are  occupied  by  Phalae- 
nopsids,  Cattleyas,  and  Laslias,  and  the  larger 
genera  of  Dendrobium  and  Cypripedium,  &c. 
The  heating  and  ventilation  are  well  carried 
out,  particularly  the  latter.  In  all  the  smaU 
houses  there  are  longitudinal  ventilators  in  the 
ridge  above,  and  several  along  the  side  walls, 
so  arranged  that  the  indraught  on  entering  comes 
in  contact  with  the  heated  air  from  the  hot  pipes. 
By  thus  having  the  top  ventilation  along  the 
ridge  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  shading 
material,  and  in  order  to  admit  light  when  the 
shading  is  in  use  there  are  supports  raised 
a  foot  or  so  above  the  roof  on  which  to 
run  the  rollers.  In  every  house  there  are 
capacious  water  tanks  under  the  stages, 
which  catch  all  the  rain  -  water  from  the 
roofs,  and  with  this  the  plants  are  always  wa- 
tered. The  tanks,  even  in  summer,  are  rarely 
empty,  and  each  is  fitted  with  a  ball  tap  arrange- 
ment, so  that  the  overflow  is  taken  to  a  reserve 
tank.  In  some  of  the  houses  one  of  the  tanks  is 
supplied  by  hard  water  used  for  "  damping  down" 
and  washing  the  houses,  so  as  to  economise  the 
soft  rain-water.  The  pathways  are  all  paved  with 
grooved  tiles,  so  that  while  the  grooves  are  full 
of  water  the  path  is  practically  dry  to  walk  upon. 
We  noticed,  too,  with  reg.ard  to  the  stages,  that 
in  most  instances  there  was  a  temporary  stage 
placed  upon  the  permanent  one,  the  supports  of 
the  former  being  placed  in  zinc  pans  kept  filled 
with  water,  so  that  the  whole  stage  is  isolated, 
and,  therefore,  free  from  the  depredations  of  in- 
sects, slugs,  &c.  In  the  cool  Orchid  houses  the 
permanent  stage  is  made  watertight,  so  that 
during  excessively  dry  weather  it  may  be  filled 
•with  water  for  the  purpose  of  giving  off  evapo- 
ration to  keep  in  the  atmosphere  the  requisite 
degree  of  moisture.  Among  the  most  noteworthy- 
sections  of  the  Orchids  were  the 

Masdevallias,  which  comprise  a  remark- 
ably rich  collection.  They  occupy  a  long,  narrow 
lean-to  house  with  a  northerly  aspect.  Some  of 
the  specimen  plants  are  the  finest  we  have  seen. 
Of  M.  Harryana  there  is  a  plant  fully  a  yard 
across,  which  last  season  bore  upwards  of  130 
flowers.  This  plant  is  the  lovely  variety  known 
as  Russel's.  There  were  also  fine  examples  of  M. 
Veitchi,  Lindeni,  and  tovarensis,  the  latter 
beautifully  in  flower,  the  clusters  of  snow  white 
blossoms  being  the  most  attractive  of  any  in  the 
houge.  The  canary-coloured  Davisi  was  finely  in 
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floorer,  as  were  also  the  ever-flowering  M.  ignea, 
the  neat  little  Estradas  and  xanthina,  the  latter 
a  quaint  little  species  with  small  3'ellow  flowers; 
the  singular  il.  macrura  and  the  extremely  rare 
M.  Shuttleworthi — the  latter  an  exquisitely 
pretty  Orchid,  and  Mr.  Lee's  plant  represents  the 
finest  form  of  it  that  we  have  seen,  the  peculiar 
freckled  sepals  heing  brighter  than  those  of 
others.  Of  the  rarities  among  Masdevallias  not 
in  flower  may  be  mentioned  M.  rosea,  for  the 
flowering  of  which  every  Orchid  lover  is  eagerly 
waiting;  M. radiosa,\Vagneriana,trochilus, Deni- 
soni,  Keichenbachi,  Backhousiana,  .and  others  of 
the  (Jhimeroidgroup.  Themajority  of  the  Masde- 
v.allias  are  grown  in  pots  or  suspended  pans  ; 
.  even  the  Uhimeroid  section  that  flower  from  the 
base  of  the  plant.  This  practice  is  followed  here, 
as  the  plants  are  found  to  increase  and  grow 
better  in  pots  than  in  baskets,  a  circumstance  no 
doubt  .ittributable  to  the  plants  not  being 
weakened  by  flowering. 

Odontoglossums.— These,  like  the  M.asde- 
vallias,  are  exceptionally  fine,  particularly  a  few 
of  tlie  most,  beautiful  and  popular  types  such  as 
O.  crispum,  to  which  a  couple  or  so  of  houses 
are  entirely  devoted.  There  were  not  many  in 
flower,  but   sufficient   to   show   that  there  are 

■amongst  them  some  fine  varieties;  a  couple  of 
plants  of  a  pure  white  variety  named  clarum 

■were  highly  attractive.  The  singularly  beautiful 
O.   hebraicum   was  finely   in   flower,   and  the 

'  flowers  showed  in  the  markings  a  stronger  re- 
semblance to  Hebrew  writing  (from  which  its 
name  is  derived)  than  we  had  before  noticed. 
Other  species  in  flower  were  0.  bictonense,  of 
which  there  was  a  wonderfully  dark  variety 
named  rubrum,  O.  pra^nitens,  0.  tripudians  with 
a  very  fine  spike,  and  the  singular  0.  angustatum, 
with  its  cumbrous  bulbs  and  flower-spikes  of 
dull  hued  blossoms  3  yds.  or  4  yds.  in  length. 
Of  0.  vexillarium  and  Koezli  there  are  large 
numbers  grown ;  both  are  represented  by  finely- 
grown  plants,  and  in  numerous  variety,"  includ- 
ing the  autumn-flowering  rubellum,  which  has 
lately  been  so  highly  praised,  and  the  white- 
lipped  variety.  Both  of  these  species  are  grown 
in  a  higlier  temperature  than  that  afforded  the 
rest  of  the  species,  except  O.  citrosmum,  which 
is  very  numerous  and  is  grown  with  them  in 
the  0.  vexillarium  house. 

The  Mexican  houses  contain  a  rich  col- 
lection of  Cattleyas,  Lailias,  and  similar  genera, 
though  few,  except  L.  marginata,  Dayana,  and 
pn-Bstans,  were  in  flower,  some  of  the  latter 
measuring  fully  4  in.  across,  and  very  deep  in 
colour.  Among  the  Cattleyas  we  observed  some 
very  fine  examples  of  such  varieties  as  C. 
Dowiana,  aurea,  imperlaUs,  gigas,  exoniensis, 
Triana?,.andMossia3  in  endless  variety, as  well  as 
a  gigantic  mass  of  the  noble  C.  Leopoldi  and  a 
quantity  of  the  beautiful  Lrelia  harpophylla.  In 
a  fe-sv  weeks  there  will  be  a  grand  display  of 
liKlia  aneeps  and  its  viirieties,  including  the 
chastely  beautiful  white  variety.  The  collection 
is  also  rich  in  other  white  varieties,  among 
which  are  the  white  C.  Skinneri  and  0.  elegans, 
the  white  Cwlogyne  cristata  and  Lycaste  Skin- 
neri alba. 

The  East  Indian  section  is  as  numerous  as 
tlie  preceding,  and  a  capital  idea  is  that  of  grow- 
ing the  Saocolabiums  and  Aerides  in  suspended 
baskets  and  the  Cypripediums  beneath.  The 
beautiful  new  Aerides  Leeanum,  named  in  com- 
pliment to  the  owner  of  this  collection,  is 
represented  largely,  and  shortly  it  will  bo  in 
flower. 

Mesospinidium  vulcanicum  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  species  in  bloom,  and 
seldom  have  we  seen  it  in  such  perfection.  On 
one  spike  we  counted  about  a  score  of  blossoms 
of  large  size,  and  of  the  richest  rosy  pink.  This 


beautiful  species  ought  certainly  to  be  among 
the  most  popular  of  all  Orchids,  for  it  flowers 
when  there  are  few  others  in  flower,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  manageable  of  any  cool  house  sec- 
tion. W.  G. 


CALANTHES  NOT    OPENING  THEIR 
FLOWERS. 

The  position,  and  also  the  temperature  In  wliich 
your  correspondent's  plants  have  been  kept  (p. 
19j)  seem  all  that  can  be  desired,  but  their  not 
(lowering  is  not  surprising  if  moved,  as  they  are 
said  to  have  been,  into  an  orchard  house,  which, 
by  the  way,  if  kept  at  C0°  at  night  in  autumn  is 
differently  managed  as  to  temperature  from  what 
most  people  approve  of.  Nothing  that  can  be  done 
for  the  plants  after  being  treated  in  the  way  de- 
scribed will  induce  them  to  open  their  flowers  pro- 
perly this  season  ;  and  if  your  correspondent  fol- 
lows the  advice  given  by  "  T.  C.  \V. ''  (p.  .522), 
most  assuredly  he  will  continue  to  fail  with  them. 
Of  all  the  Orchids  in  cultivation  these  Calanthes 
are  the  most  exceptional  in  always  requiring  to 
be  kept  hot ;  even  after  they  have  done  flowering 
and  the  bulbs  have  all  their  leaves  dead,  and  the 
roots  similarly  lifeless,  they  still  require  to  be  in 
as  much  heat  as  any  growing  Orchids  want  in 
winter,  for  the  gro-vrth-buds  that  are  to  form  next 
summer's  bulbs  do  not  plump  up  until  the  flower- 
ing is  over,  and  not  a  vestige  of  live  root  or  leaf 
remains  about  them.  If  during  this  time  until 
they  show  signs  of  growth  they  are  kept  cool  the 
bulbs  formed  the  ensuing  season  are  certain  to  be 
weak.  When  gi-owing  these  plants  I  never  used  to 
move  them  from  the  stove  where  the  night  tem- 
perature in  winter  was  as  near  70°  as  it  could  be 
kept,  and  I  have  had  them  so  strong  that  single 
bulbs  have  produced  two  spikes  from  the  base 
and  two  more  from  near  the  crown,  but  I  used 
generally  to  remove  the  spikes  formed  near  the 
top  of  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  an 
operation  which  so  far  strengthened  those  from 
the  base  that  I  have  had  over  100  flowers  from  a 
single  spike.  The  principal  reason  why  these 
Calanthes  are  often  met  with  in  poor  condition  is 
that  they  have  not  heat  enough  either  summer  or 
winter,  especially  during  the  latter  season.  And 
as  to  the  Gesneras,  I  never  saw  them  particularly 
well  done  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  cool  temperature  during  flowering  time. 

T.  BAINEa. 

The  deciduous  Calanthes  are  most  useful 

plants  for  flowering  in  tlie  winter  season.  While  in 
flower  they  require  but  little  water,  and  they  keep 
longest  in  beauty  if  in  a  house  with  a  temperature 
of  about  60°,  and  where  the  air  surrounding  them 
is  kept  dry.  When  they  go  out  of  flower  they 
.should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  at  the  coolest  end  of 
the  stove,  or  in  any  other  structure  in  which  the 
temperature  is  not  below  50°.  They  require  no 
water  while  they  are  resting,  nor  should  they  be 
disturbed  in  any  way.  Towards  the  end  of  IMarch 
tliey  will  begin  to  start  into  growth,  and  directly 
they  show  signs  of  new  life  they  should  be  shifted, 
for  if  allowed  to  form  fresh  roots  in  the  old  soil, 
they  cannot  well  be  extricated  from  it  without 
inj\iry.  Shake  the  old  soil  from  the  bulbs  and 
sort  them  out  iut(j  different  sizes.  Different  people 
grow  them  in  different  ways  ;  some  put  only  one 
bulb  in  a  G-in.  pot,  others  two  and  three  in  8-in. 
pots.  Wiere  there  are  plenty  of  bulbs  and  the 
plants  are  required  for  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory, I  find  it  best  to  put  three  large  bulbs  in 
an  8-in.  pot.  I  grow  all  my  plants  of  C.  vestita 
rubra  in  this  way,  but  in  the  case  of  C.  Veitchi  I 
grow  one  bulb  in  a  6-in.  pot.  Where  there  is  a 
number  of  small  bulbs,  audit  is  desired  to  increase 
their  size,  it  is  best  to  give  them  plenty  of  pot 
room  for  one  year,  and  to  put  five  or  six  bulbs 
in  an  8-in.  pot. 

The  soil  1  find  best  for  promoting  vigorous 
growtli  is  good  turfy  loam  and  peat.  The  peat 
should  be  broken  into  lumps  .about  the  size  of 
Walnuts,  and  from  the  loam  all  fine  particles 
should  be  shaken  out.  This  compost,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  or  broken 


potsherds,  will  be  found  to  suit  them  admirably. 
The  potting  should  be  done  as  follows :  Have 
clean  pots,  and  if  they  should  be  new  have  them 
soaked  in  water  for  several  minutes,  and  allow 
them  to  get  dry  again  before  using  them.  As 
Calanthes  like  plenty  of  drainage,  the  pots  must 
be  filled  one-third  of  their  depth  with  potsherds ; 
on  the  crocks  place  a  layer  of  rough  peat  or  loam, 
and  then  the  .soil ;  this  may  be  put  in  the  pot  up 
to  within  1  in.  of  the  rim,  and  should  be  pressed 
moderately  firm.  In  planting  the  base  of  the  bulbs 
should  not  be  more  than  J  in.  under  the  surface, 
because  it  is  from  the  bases  of  the  old  bulbs  that 
the  new  ones  rise. 

The  summer  management  may  now  be 

said  to  commence.  As  soon  as  potted  take  them 
to  a  structure  in  which  a  stove  temperature  is 
maintained ;  the  generality  of  cultivators  treat 
themaccording  to  theconvenience  at  command,  and 
I  may  here  say  that  the  best  I  ever  saw  were  grown 
in  a  Pine  stove  from  the  time  they  were  potted  until 
they  came  into  flower,  but  as  all  have  not  Pine  stoves 
we  must  do  as  well  as  we  can.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
when  in  active  growth  they  like  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  from  the  time  the  first  leaf  unfolds 
they  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun,  or  the  foliage  will  get  yellow  and  sun- 
burnt. Those  who  have  not  an  Orchid  house  may 
grow  them  ih  an  ordinary  stove.  As  some  sort  of  a 
guide  I  may  mention  that  the  day  temperature 
from  the  time  they  are  potted  until  the  end  of 
May  should  be  70°,  and  that  of  the  night  60°,  but 
as  after  that  time  they  will  be  in  more  active 
growth,  the  day  temperature  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  8.5°,  and  from  90°  to  95°  by  sun  heat,  with 
10°  less  at  night.  When  growing  they  ought  not 
to  be  placed  where  a  direct  current  of  air 
passes  over  them.  We  grow  ours  on  a  shelf  in  the 
stove;  under  the  pots  we  place  2  in.  of  Cocoa 
fibre  refuse  to  retain  some  moisture  about  them. 
There  they  get  the  same  shading  and  syringing  as 
other  stove  plants,  and  we  find  them  do  fairly 
well.  Regular  syringing  is  a  prime  necessity  while 
they  are  in  active  growth.  They  also  require  a 
moderate  supply  of  water.  Very  little  water  will 
suffice  until  they  develop  the  first  leaf,  but  after 
that  they  require  more,  and  I  find  that  they  make 
stronger  flower-spikes  if  they  have  regularly  weak 
manure  water  as  often  as  they  requiie  watering  at 
the  roots.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


Ansectochili  in  flo'wer.— In  the  stove  at 
Kew  there  is  a  most  interesting  series  of  these 
ornamental-leaved  Orchids,  several  of  which  are 
bearing  their  modest  flowers,  which,  however,  are 
very  pretty,  and  contrast  with  the  richness  of  the 
foliage.  A.  Koxburghi,  which  closely  resembles 
the  A.  xaothophyllus  of  gardens,  has  small  white 
flowers,  exquisitely  fringed  at  the  margin.  A.  Daw. 
sonianus  possesses  the  same  character  of  bloom, 
and  being  produced  in  a  mass  is  attractive.  Phy- 
surus  maculatus  or  A.  pictus  is  also  in  flower,  as 
well  as  similar  genera. 

Orchids  in  bloom.— Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of 
Allan,  has  the  following  in  bloom,  viz.  : — 

Odontoglossuni  Alex.andrjc  Oucidium  varicosum 

hk-toueiise  superbum  crispum 

constrictum  ornithorhynchum 

liebulosum  tigrini  rt 

Rossi  niajus  cheirophorum 

I'ro-Skinneri  cuoullatum 

Londesboroughianiuu  album 

grandc  aurosum 

cirrhosum  i'orbesi 

Pescatorei  incur\'iim 

Lycaste  lanipes  flexuosum 

Skinneri  Cyprlpedium  iusipie 

L.Tlia  aneeps  venustum 

autumnalis  Harrisianum 

atroruliens  .Sedeni 

Vimda  ccenilea  .Spicerianum 

tricolor  Haynaldiaaum 

Neottia  picta  maculata  longifolium 

Oucidium  Schlimi  Epidendrum  erectum 

Oncidlum  Kramerianum.— Can  I  flower  this  Orchid 
in  the  same  house  in  which  I  jrrow  Dendrobium  Wardianum? 
and  how  should  it  bo  treated  ?— T.  V.  I'.  [The  Oncidium  and 
Dendrobium  succeed  well  in  the  same  house ;  the  former 
should  be  attached  to  a  block,  usinj;  a  little  live  Sphagnum 
Moss  about  the  roots,  which  should  be  kept  moderately 
moist,— C] 
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Chinese  Peijiulas.— These  beautiful  plants 
have  been  for  some  years  past  made  a  speciality 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswicli, 
and  this  year  they  promise  to  be  as  line  as  usual. 
Though  their  season  is  not  yet  at  its  height,  the 
houses  contain  hundreds  of  them.  The  single 
sorts  are  the  showiest,  the  brilliancy  of  such 
fine  kinds  as  Chiswick  Red  making  a  charming 
contrast  with  the  lighter  kinds.  Rubro  violacea, 
too,  is  a  lovely  colour,  and  we  have  a  great 
liking  for  the  colour  obtained,  we  believe,by  cross- 
ing the  latter  with  Chiswick  Red,  the  tint  being 
peculiarly  soft  and  pleasing.  The  double  sorts 
are  likewise  in  strong  force,  the  old  white,  an 
invaluable  market  plant,  being  grown  here  to 
great,  perfection ;  and  so  are  the  handsome 
varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Bm'ghley,  the 
light  sorts  being  at  present  the  most  attractive — 
White  Lady  and  Mrs.  Barron  being  so  lovely  as 
to  captivate  everyone.  Among  other  doubles  are 
King  of  the  Purples  and  Blushing  Beamy,  both 
extremely  line  sorts,  and,  like  the  white  kinds, 
particularly  w-ell  adapted  for  cutting  for  button- 
hole and  other  small  bouquets.  Few  gardens 
now-a-days  need  bo  without  double  Primulas  in 
winter. 

ABUTILON.S  IN  WINTER. — The  System  of  plant- 
ing out  these  beautiful  greenhouse  plants,  so  as 
to  obtain  an  almost  inexhaustible  and  continuous 
supply  of  bloom  throughout  the  winter,  is  not 
generally  followed,  yet  we  saw  some  excellent 
results  of  this  mode  of  culture  the  other  day  in 
Mr.  Lee's  garden  at  Downside,  Leatherhead. 
Against  the  back  wall  of  one  of  the  vineries  are 
three  or  four  plants  of  Abutilons  Boule  de 
Neige,  Boule  d'Or,  and  a  fine  form  of  Darwini, 
and  these  cover  the  whole  space,  and  are 
copiously  hung  with  blossoms  that  are  found 
invaluable  for  cutting  from,  besides  being  beau- 
tiful on  the  plants.  This  plan  of  growing- 
Abutilons  is  spoken  highly  of  by  Mr.  Wolford, 
who  has  for  some  time  practised  it. 

At  StrafFan,  KUdare,  the  best  form  of  Mac- 
kay's  Zygopetalum  is  now  very  finely  in  bloom  ; 
so  also  are  C'alanthe  Veitchi  and  other  kinds. 
Lfelia  anceps  in  some  variety  is  likewitie  now 
beautiful  there;  and  Phal<enopsis  amabilis,  Den- 
drobium  crassinode,  and  D.  Wardianum  promise 
well  for  future  bloom ;  as  do  also  Crelogyne 
Lemoniana  or  citrina  (a  distinct  form  of  C. 
crislata),  Cattleya  gigas,  and  C.  MossisB.  The 
great  pans  of  Disa  grandiflora  and  the  lovely  D. 
Barrelli  are  also  shooting  up  with  great  vigour. 
Winter-blooming  Salvias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
and  well-grown  Chrysanthemums  afford  plenty 
of  bright  colour  and  variety  amongst  the  fine- 
leaved  plants  with  which  they  are  arranged.  A 
well-grown  bush  of  the  old  Pine-apple-scented 
Salvia  rutilans  is  now  very  attractive ;  so  also  are 
S.  Bethelli  and  S.  splendens.  In  one  of  the  cooler 
houses  a  fine  form  of  the  white  Lapageria  and  a 
most  robust  specimen  of  Bomarea  Carderi  are 
blooming  side  by  riide  on  the  roof,  and  very 
pleasing  companions  they  make  at  this  season. 
Mr.  Bedford,  the  gardener  at  Straff  an,  is  an 
ardent  lover  of  good  plants,  and  the  collection 
there  seems  to  repay  his  .attention. — B. 

FnoM  Baden-Baden. — Aubrietia  olympica 
hangs  over  my  rockwork,  and,  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  season,  blooms  freely.  This  is 
the  only  species  as  far  as  I  know  which  pro- 
duces flowers  in  quantity  when  November  hap- 
pens to  be  mild.  Romulea  Macowani,  with  its 
large  yellow  Crocus-like  cups,  is  also  finely  in 
flower.  It  is  this  year  four  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  In  the  greenhouse  Nerine  pudica,  w'ith  its 
delicate  white  and  rose-streaked  blossoms,  is 
still  in  great  beauty;  Xerine  amabilis  is  just 
over.  I  call  by  this  name  a  hybrid  raised  here, 


the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  lovely  rose,  each 
petal  with  a  crimson  stripe ;  the  rose  is  as 
bright  as  that  of  Rosa  centifolia,  a  colour  quite 
new  among  Xerines. — Max  Leichtlin. 

AsTEB  GRANDIFLORUS. — Last  Week  Mr.  Ella- 
combe,  of  Clyst  St.  George,  sent  to  the  editor's 
table  a  flower  under  this  name.  Mr.  Ellacombe 
and  I  generally  correspond  if  either  mentions 
anything  which  the  other  wants.  Mr.  Ellacombe 
has  kindly  sent  me  his  Aster  grandiflorus.  It 
seems  to  me  the  same  as  that  of  which  1  now 
send  flowers  out  of  my  garden,  and  which  in 
my  ignorance  I  have  believed  to  be  A.  Amellus, 
having  bought  it  by  that  name.  Will  you  please 
give  an  opinion  F — ('.  Wollby  Don.  [The  Aster 
sent  is  A.  Amellus,  and  wholly  distinct  from  A. 
grandiflorus,  a  well-marked  plant,  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  We  are  surprised  to  see  A.  Amel- 
lus so  good  at  this  season.] 

The  GOLDEN-BERRIED  Yew.— IIow  bciiutiful 
now  to  see  a  tree  of  this,  the  curious  rich  yellow 
berries  contrasting  so  well  with  the  dark  peren- 
nial green  of  the  tree.  Nothing  is  more  interest- 
ing than  observing  and  growing  the  varieties  of 
our  native  trees  ;  these  do  net  fail  us  in  hard 
winters,  as  so  many  foreigners  supposed  to  be 
hardy  do.  The  Yew  has  not  varied  so  much  in 
cultivation  as  the  HoUy,but  between  the  Florence 
Court,  the  golden,  the  yellow-berried,  and  other 
varieties  there  is  a  good  deal  of  beauty  to  be 
seen  in  our  Yews  apart  from  that  of  the  old  and 
common  form — one  of  the  few  Conifers  that 
will  always  be  happy  everywhere  in  our  climate. 

TiLLANDSiA  LiNDEXl  VERA. — This  charming 
little  plant  is  so  attractive  when  in  flower,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over  rate  its  value  as  an 
ornamental  stove  plant.  We  allude  more  particu- 
larly to  what  is  known  as  the  true  T.  Lindeni,  for 
be  it  known  there  are  several  forms  of  this  plant 
having  a  wide  range  of  variation.  The  extreme 
form  is  a  plant  having  a  tall  flower-stem,  green 
bracts,  and  large  blue  flowers,  with  a  conspicuous 
white  centre.  'The  true  form  is  a  plant  with  short 
flower-stems,  rose  tinted  bracts,  and  smaller 
blossoms  of  a  rich  purple  and  a  white  centre.  It 
is  in  flower  at  Kew. 

Anopterus  glAndulosus. — In  winter  un- 
common plants  are  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest, and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  is  a  handsome 
evergreen  shrub  from  Van  Dieman's  Land,  grow- 
ing some  i'  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  height,  clothed  with 
leathery,  deep  green  foliage,  and  producing  in 
winter  erect  racemes  of  white  flowers  tinged 
rose  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects in  flower  in  the  conservatory  (No.  4)  at 
ivew,  where  it  has  been  attractive  for  some  time. 
It  is  almost  hardy,  and  probably  would  be 
quite  so  in  the  most  favourable  quarters  of  our 
islands. 

The  Kew  Report. — We  have  noticed  this  re- 
viewed or  rather  published  to  a  great  extent  in 
a  contemporary,  but  on  application  at  the  pub- 
lisher's office  could  not  purchase  a  copy,  nor  has 
one  been  sent  to  us.  This  seems  scarcely  what  one 
would  expect  in  the  case  of  a  public  institution. 
Making  exceptions  of  this  kmd  in  the  case  of  a 
journal  officially  connected  with  such  an  esta- 
blishment would  be  natural  enough,  but  it  seems 
scarcely  fair  that  they  should  be  made  in  the 
case  of  journals  occupying  the  same  independent 
position  as  regards  the  Royal  Gardens. 

Begonia  socotrana.— Lately  we  have  fre- 
quently noticed  this  new  Begonia,  and  we  only 
wish  to  mention  now  that  those  who  desire  to 
see  it  in  fine  condition  to  judge  of  its  value, 
should  see  the  well  bloomed  plants  of  it  in  one 
of  the  stoves  at  Kew.  They  are  arranged  in  two 
groups,  and  the  effect  of  the  soft  glowing  rosy 
pink  of  the  blossoms  is  extremely  beautiful. 
Without  doubt  it  is  a  mostvalu.able  winter  plant, 
and  one  that  must  become  popular. 


De\onshire  fruit. — Mr.  Garland  writes 
to  us  as  follows  concerning  the  fruits  shown 
the  other  day  at  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition  :  "  Apples 
were  finely  shown,  both  as  regards  number  of 
dishes  and  quality  of  fruit,  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  Blenheim  Orauge  were  especially  largely 
shown,  and  finer  fruits  of  each  sort  1  have 
never  seen.  There  were  also  some  remark- 
ably fine  dishes  of  Pears  shown  by  Mr. 
Searle,  of  Crediton,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen, 
Easter  Beurre,  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice  being 
among  the  best,  but  on  the  whole  Pears  were 
not  well  .shown.  They  have  kept  badly  this 
season,  and  the  society's  prizes  were  for  three 
dishes  of  each  sort.  Some  of  the  best  old  kinds, 
as,  for  instance,  Winter  Nelis,  Passe  Colmar,  and 
Baurre  Ranee  were  not  shown.  I  may  add  that 
there  were  some  very  fine  Calanthes  in  Dr. 
Woodman's  show  of  plants — an  extensive  and 
well  varied  collection." 

Begonia  insignis. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  the  winter-flowering  Begonias,  and  never 
have  we  seen  it  grown  to  such  perfection  as  at 
Chiswick,  where  there  is  now  a  large  group  of  it 
in  great  beauty  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens.  These  plants  are  superbly 
flowered,  and  their  healthy  foliage  indicates  un- 
usual vigour,  though  all  are  in  small  pots  com- 
pared with  their  size.  The  soft  rosy  pink  of  the 
blooms,  associated  with  the  deep  coral  buds, 
combine  to  render  them  most  attractive  both  on 
the  plants  and  in  a  cut  state,  for  which  they  are 
admirably  adapted.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
dense  and  spreading;  every  shoot  is  covered 
with  bloom.  Another  fine  Begonia  for  cutting 
from  is  B.  ascotensis,  also  a  f avom'ite  there.  It  i8 
a  most  serviceable  plant,  for  not  only  is  it  valu- 
able for  winter  flowering,  but  it  is  the  best  of 
all  the  non-bulbous  section  for  bedding  out  in 
summer. 

Ipom-EA  Horsfalli.33.— a  fine  old,  never 
failing,  winter-flowering  plant  is  this  Ipoma::a. 
It  o-rows  and  flowers  freely  in  a  stove,  planted 
on?  and  trained  up  a  pillar,  or  under  the  roof, 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  such  a  plant  is  of 
threat  value,  its  deep  purple  flowers  being  so 
Srnaraental,  either  o)i  the  plant  or  in  a  flower- 
stand.  Om-  plant  is  now  well  m  flower,  and  has 
a  great  number  of  buds  which  promise  to  pro- 
duce a  good  display  for  some  time  to  come. 
This  species  is  not  very  easily  propagated, 
thou'i-h  in  the  spring  cuttings  of  ripened  wood 
rootin  about  a  month  if  placed  in  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  in  a  propagating  frame.— B. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandiflorus. 
—The  ordinary  form  of  this  old  hardy  deciduous 
shrub  is  too  well  known  to  need  description; but 
not  so  the  larger  flowered  variety,  which  is  much 
superior  to  the  type.  The  fine  old  tree  of  it 
an-ainst  one  of  the  walls  in  the  Chiswick  garden 
is°  now  covered  with  its  transparent  cup-like 
blooms,  pale  'yellow,  and  not  so  much  tinged 
with  red  on  their  inner  base  as  m  the  case  ot 
the  ordinary  form.  If  only  for  the  delicious 
perfume  of  its  flowers,  this  plant  is  worth  cul- 
tivating against  a  wall,  and  the  flowers,  though 
almost  stalkless,  last  a  long  time  m  perfection 
if  dotted  over  a  saucer  of  wet  sand  and  placed 
in  a  cool  room. 

Charles  IMaries.— We  have  a  cheerful  letter 
from  this  intrepid  plant  coUector  and  traveller, 
who  is  now  superintendent  of  a  public  garden 
in  Iniia,  where,  be  says,  he  is  getting  on  very 
well.  In  sending  us  some  reminiscences  ot  nis 
Japanese  travels,  he  promises  also  some  of  his 
Indian  observations,  which  we  are  sure  will 
interest  our  readers.  Some  of  his  notes  to  us 
concern  the  conditions  in  Nature  of  Lily  growth, 
of  which  he  had  ample  experiences  m  Japan. 
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I\Y-i.EAVKD  GiiOfMiS7;i.  (Senecio  niacro- 
glossa). — One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  plant  mimicry  is  seen  in  this  plant,  the  foliage 
of  which  so  much  resembles  that  of  tlie  Ivy  that 
in  the  absence  of  flowers  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  it,  and  the  climbing  habit  of  growth 
favonrs  the  deception.  Tliere  is  a  pbint  of  it 
now  in  fl'iwer  in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew,  and 
it  is  a  most  interesting  one  to  visitors.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  size  and  sliape  of  the  U.x-eye 
Daisy,  but  of  a  yellowish  buff  hue,  and  are  pro- 
duced at  ihe  tips  of  the  branches.  It  is  one  of 
the  numerous  species  of  Senecio  that  inhabit  the 
('ape  of  (lood  Hope  region;  it  therefore  requires 
a  moderately  warm  and  dry  atmosphere. 

ILiiinoTiiAMN-rs  Newei.i.i. — This  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  most  valuable  winter  flowering  plant, 
and,  moreover,  distinct  from  the  other  kinds,  on 
account  of  the  much  deeper  hue  of  its  blossoms 
that  are  produced  plentifully  and  continuously. 
The  colour,  a  rich  crimson-carmine,  is  always  a 
desirable  one;  more  particularly  in  winter,  when 
the  flowers  are  used  in  a  cut  state.  A  large  plant  of 
it  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  at  Chiswick,  planted 
out  in  free  soil,  is  now  very  attractive. 

Skim.mia  DEiiRiES.— How  bright  and  pretty 
these  little  berries  are  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
we  are  pleasantly  reminded  by  a  few  branches, 
together  with  Holly  berries  and  golden  Yews, 
from  the  west  coast.  They  help  much  to  enliven 
masses  of  dwarf  evergreens  at  this  season,  and 
are  excellent  for  the  rock  garden  or  beds  of 
choice  dwarf  shrubs;  they  appear  to  be  easily 
grown  in  any  situation  if  not  overrun  by  coarser 
shrubs,  and  they  thrive  fairly  well  in  the  suburbs 
of  London. 

The  AUTfMN  SHOW  AT  Dublin-. — The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  had  a  good 
Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  show  the  other  day  ; 
Apples  and  I'ears  especially  were  good— a 
.sermon  on  hind  culture  in  their  way  I  large,  well 
formed,  and,  as  is  usual  this  season,  of  a  brilliant 
colour.  Two  stands  of  good  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  blocked  the  show  in  the  afternoon  just 
as  a  good  picture  does  in  the  Royal  Academv  in 
May.— B. 

The  Sea  Bitckthohx.— "  J.  T.  P."  need  have 
no  doubt  about  the  fruiting  of  this  shrub  in  this 
country.  Here  in  North  Bucks  we  have  large 
bushes  of  it  literally  smothered  with  berries, 
and  a  well  fruited  bush  of  it  is  really  a  pretty 
object.  Birds  do  not  seem  to  touch  the  berries, 
which,  therefore,  remain  until  late  intheseason. 
Two  other  pretty  shrubs  when  well  covered  with 
fruit,  which  also  last  a  longtime,  are  Viburnum 
acerifolium  and  the  yellow  fruited  variety  of 
V.  Opulus.— J.  M. 

Si.\roN'.s  Cotoxeaster.— How  very  bright 
and  cheerful  this  is  at  this  time  of  year  !  It  be- 
longs to  a  family  that  bears  gaily  coloured  ber- 
lies,  more  showy  sometimes  than  those  of  the 
Hawthorns  and  similar  trees.  This  shrub  is  very 
hardy  and  free,  and  though  not  so  large  as  some 
of  its  congeners,  it  is  capital  for  walls,  rocks, 
banks,  or  shrubberies. 

Winter  floweeixg  Au.stralian  plants.— 
Home  of  the  houses  in  the  Clapton  Nurseiy  are 
even  now  gay  with  these.  Those  now  most  showy 
are  the  Correas,  of  which  the  deep  crimson  car- 
dinalis  is  tliebest ;  the  Leschenaultias,  especially 
L.  formosa,  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms,  are 
also  still  well  in  flower  ;  and  among  others  is 
the  pretty  llocUa  ciliata,  a  Campanulaceous  plant 
with  bell-like  blue  flowers,  now  apparently  becom- 
ing somewhat  scarce. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemums.— Among  stands 
of  cut  blooms  of  Chrj-santhemums  at  the  Tun- 
bndge  Wells  show  the  other  day  was  a  most  note- 
worthy collection  of  twelve  Japanese  varieties 
e.xhibited  by  Mr.  Allen,  Ashurst  Park.  They  were 
remarkably  well  grown  and  strikingly  grotesque 


in  appearance ;  the  most  noticeable  among  them 
was  Soleil  Levant,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  this  class. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum. — Very  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Maynard, 
Broadwater  Down,  at  the  Chrysanthemum 
show,  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  the  18th  ult.,  show- 
ing how  admirable  such  plants  are  in  the  shape 
of  single  specimens  for  indoor  decoration.  Placed 
in  vases  few  things  are  more  effective,  their 
drooping  habit  and  pendent  flowers  setting  them 
off  to  advantage. 

Salvia  ccelestina.- This  is  a  very  distinct 
species.  The  flower-heads  are  denser  than  those 
of  any  other  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
looking,  in  fact,  much  like  large  spikes  of  Laven- 
der, and  of  a  deepened  lavender  colour.— T. 
Smith,  Xiirry. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Bunn,  late  of  the 
Public  Gardens,  Saltburn-by-Sea,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  new  ]iublic  park 
at  Leicester. 

JIK.  Ei>\VAKi>  Bennett,  Holly  P,aiik,  Putters  B.-ii-,  li.-is,  we 
are  iiiformeil,  inuch,ascil  the  Ijiiainess  and  stock  o(  Jlr. 
James  liuttertield,  Osborne  Nursery,  Little  Heath,  wlio  1.5 
now  retiring  from  business. 


FROM  MOUNT  MEKKIOX. 

I  SAW  a  bush  of  Siebold's  Aralia  at  Mount  Mer- 
rion  yesterday— a  dense  mass  of  glossy  leaves 
nearly  5  ft.  across  each  main  shoot,  about  twenty- 
five  in  all,  being  terminated  with  an  ivory-white 
branching  spike  of  Ivy-like  blossoms.  It  was 
growing  fully  exposed  in  the  open  air,  and  jjro- 
duced  a  unique  effect  along  with  masses  of  Smi- 
lax.  Fortune's  Bamboo,  Pampas  Grass,  Dracama 
australis,  and  other  foliage  plants.  Even  where 
it  does  not  flower  in  the  open  air  it  well  deserves 
a  place  in  sheltered  rooks  and  not  too  crowded 
shrubbery  borders.  There  is  at  Mount  Merrion 
one  of  the  most  perfect  evergreen  Oaks  I  ever 
saw,  not  a  humpty-dumpty  round-headed  bush, 
but  a  well-developed  tree  40  ft.  in  height,  the  top 
branches  as  feathery  and  gi-aceful  as  those  of  an 
Elra,  Of  course  there  are  many  larger  specimens, 
but  I  never  s,-iw  a  more  pleasing  display  of  dark 
leafage,  forming  cloud-like  masses  against  the  blue 
sky,  A  right  noble  and  distinct  tree  is  the  ever- 
green Oak  in  warm  climates  near  the  sea.     There 

are  two  old  specimens  near  a  fine  old  house 

Sis-an-Iskea— standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mer- 
rion Avenue  on  the  Blackrock  Road.  They  are 
not  so  perfect  as  the  one  just  referred  to,  and  yet 
their  dark  masses  of  foliage  make  a  pretty  pic- 
ture as  seen  nestling  close  up  to  a  quaint  old 
house  of  grey  stone,  softened  bv  age  and  Ivy- 
covered,  until  it  looks  like  a  man's  nest— cheerfiu 
and  homely,  y.  W,  B, 


flora).  White  Heath  (Epacris  micropbylla),  the 
Bottle-brush  plant  (Banksia  marginata).  Ever- 
lasting flowers  (Helichrysum  elatum  ;'),  and  other 
species  :  a  pretty  blue  terrestrial  Orchid  (Thely- 
mitra  ixioidc.s),  and  also  a  yellow  one  (Diuris 
maculata),  the  green  Wattle  (Acacia  decurrens), 
and  black  Wattle  (Callicoma  serratifolia).  At  one 
end  of  the  Pavilion  was  a  pretty  fcrnerv,  in  which 
were  shown  Tree  Ferns  (Alsojjhila  Cooperi),  and 
Bird's-nests  (Asplenium  Nidus  and  A,  Nidus  var, 
australasicum),,Staghorns  (Platycerium  alcicome), 
and  a  line  lot  of  Gleichenias,  with  a  host  of  other 
Ferns,  for  which  the  district  is  famous.  Prizes 
were  awarded  for  the  best  collections,  bouquets 
and  wreaths,  the  exhibitors  being  nearly  all 
ladies,  Alex,  Moork. 
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AUSTRALIAN  NOTES. 
A  floral  exhibition  was  held  at  Manl^-  Beach, 
near  Sydney,  on  October  1 ,  It  took  place  in  the 
Pavilion,  and  consisted  of  an  extensive  and  ad- 
mirably arranged  display  of  native  flowers.  Shows 
of  garden  flowers  have  been  so  frequent,  that 
unless  held  under  exceptionally  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  usually  only  moderately 
well  patronised.  An  exhibition  of  flowers  indi- 
genous to  the  colony,  however,  has  the  merit  of 
being  almost,  if  not  quite,  new,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion was  quite  successful.  The  plan  adopted  was 
an  excellent  one  in  a  moncv-making  sense,  beino- 
a  horticultural  show  combined  with  a  charitv 
bazaar.  The  exhibits  principally  took  tlie  form  of 
button-holes  and  other  bouquets,  wreaths,  mot- 
toes, and  baskets  of  flowers,  all  of  which  were 
offered  for  sale  or  raflied,  the  money  bein^  col- 
lected in  aid  of  the  English  Church  at  Manlv 
Nearly  ,^(){)0  people  were  present.  Amongst  the 
great  variety  of  flowers  shown  were  conspicuous 
the  Waratah  or  Australian  Tulip,  the  native  Rose 
(Boronia  serrulata).  Pock  Lilies  (Dendrobium 
speciosum),  the  gigantic  Lily  (Doryanthes  ex- 
celsa),  the  great  flowered  Heath  (Epacris  grandi- 


'Wallflo'wers  to  stand  the  winter- 
Wallflowers  are  such  universal  favourites  that  any 
bint  or  new  discovery  regarding-  their  cultivation 
must  be  always  acceptable.  They  are  rather  an 
important  crop  liere,  and  the  great  losses  during 
the  last  two  winters  induced  me  to  devise  a  plan 
for  securing  a  more  compact  growth  than  we 
usually  get  in  our  moist  climate.  In  fairly  rich 
soil  the  growth  of  these  things  is  vigorous  and 
succulent,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  easily  injured 
by  severe  frost  in  winter,  I  therefore  proceeded  as 
follows  :  When  pricking  out  time  came  we  dug  a 
piece  of  ground  for  them,  then  trod  it  down  firmly 
and  spread  on  the  surface  2  in,  of  fine  coal  or 
cinder  ashes,  then  pointed  it  over  with  a  fork, 
just  pulling  up  the  top  2  in,  of  soil  amongst 
the  ashes,  and  put  in  the  plants.  The  result  is 
the  sturdiest,  dwarfest,  bushiest  lot  of  plants  I 
ever  saw.  The  most  curious  part  of  it  is  all  their 
roots  are  in  the  top  3  in,,  and  you  can  pull  up  with 
the  hand  any  of  tliem,  with  all  their  roots  entire 
for  transplanting  or  otherwise,  I  think  they  are 
certain  to  come  through  the  winter,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be,  with  perfect  safety ;  however,  we 
shall  see, — T.  Smith,  Xe/n-y. 

Lonicera  frag  rantissima.— This,  as  its 
specific  name  implies,  is  a  very  sweet-scented 
Hone3-suckle,  and  one  I  can  strongly  recommend 
for  planting  against  a  south  wall  or  other  simi- 
larly warm  sheltered  spot,  where  in  ordinary  mild 
seasons  it  puts  forth  its  flowers  in  great  abund- 
ance before  Christmas,  and  as  these  are  produced 
on  small  twiggy  shoots,  they  are  very  suitable  for 
working  up  in  bouquets.  For  bunching  up  or  asso- 
ciating with  Violets,  they  are  equally  valuable,  and 
as  the  colour  of  the  blossoms  is  a  creamy  white, 
they  blend  well  and  form  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  rich  blue  of  the  Violet,  As  a  pot  plant,  too, 
for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  this  Honey- 
suckle is  very  desirable,  as  although  not  showy, 
the  blo.ssoms  fill  the  air  with  their  fragrance. 
The  habit  of  this  Lonicera  is  shrubby,  and  the 
plant  is  deciduous,  and  so  tioriferous  after  it 
gets  well  established,  as  to  become  studded  all 
over  with  bloom.  The  easiest  way  to  propagate  it 
is  to  take  off  cuttings  of  the  young  half  ripened 
wood  in  the  spring,  and  if  these  are  put  in  sandy 
soil  under  a  bandlight,  or  in  a  propagating  box 
where  they  get  a  little  moist  heat,  they  root  freely, 
as  does  also  the  ripened  wood  taken  oif  in  the 
autumn. — S.  D, 

Gold-laced  Polyanthus  Sunrise  — In 
reply  to  Jlr,  Barlow,  I  bave  to  state  that  I  en- 
deavoured as  best  I  could  to  give  Polyanthus 
Sunrise  its  correct  position,  and  Mr,  Barlow  makes 
it  a  personal  matter,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  allowed  others  to  correct 
my  estimate  if  it  was  really  wrong,  and  doubly  so 
seeing  that  he  is  the  acting  president  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  Auricula  Society,  where  it 
will  doubtless  come  up  for  future  judgment.  If 
Mr,  Barlow  thus  insists  upon  overriding  criticism 
uijon  his  own  Polyanthus,  how  will  it  be  possible  for 
judges  toact  impartially  when  Sunrisecomes  before 
them  '  They  will  know  whose  plant  it  is,  and  that 
their  chief  insists  upon  its  pre-eminence,  and  will 
quarrel  with  anyone  who  ventures  to  assert  the  con- 
trary,—^V.  Beockbank,  Brockhurst,  Didslnmj. 
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A  BED  IN  HYDE  PARK. 
Once  or  twice  during  the  summer  we  spoke  of 
the  striking  beauty  of  a  bold  bed  near  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  which  seemed  in  itself  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  best  featuresof  the  iiue-leaved 
gardening,  so  to  say,  of  recent  years.  It  was  a 
very  large  circle,  with  a  bold  plant  of  the 
Abyssinian  Plantain  in  the  middle,  fringed  by 
a  few  of  the  bolder  so-called  sub-tropical 
plants,  and  edged  by  an  extraordinary  bo!d  fringe 
of  the  tine  hardy,  and  in  beauty,  long-endur- 
ing Siebold's  Plantain  Lily  (Funkia  Sjeboldi). 
The  reason  of  the  success  of  this  bed,  of  which 
■we  now  publish  an  illustration,  is  clear  enough, 
and  it  is  always  worth  ascertaining  the  reason 
of  any  good  efcct  in  gardens,  because  it  may 
guide  us  in  other  respects.  The  "  it-is-all-a-mat- 
ter-of-taste"  men  are  of  no  use  at  all  under  the 
New  Gardening.  The  bed  was  right;  first,  by 
its  form,  not  a  finniking  angle  or  a  wormy  scrawl, 
but  a  bold  circle,  presenting  no  confusion  to  the 
observer,  who  simply  saw  the  plants  riang  in  a 
bold,  well-defined  groupfromthe  roomy  turf  ''"'■'■ 
bed  was  by  itself  a  cir- 
cumstance which  enabled 
it  to  be  seen  unopposed — 
not  muddled  up  with  a 
lot  of  other  beds  near  and 
around  it,  as  is  usual,  so 
that  the  eye  cannot  rest 
anywhere  or  enjoy  any 
one  thing  at  a  time.  In 
passing  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  note  that  the  eye 
does  not  as  a  rule  care 
for  more  than  one  thing- 
at  a  time,  and  if  invited 
to  look  at  a  picture  made 
up  of  many  things,  it 
rests  with  pleasure  in 
some  one  spot.  Lastly,  the 
plant  forms  were  bold 
and  well  selected,  and 
contrasted  well  with  the 
ordinary  tree  vegeta- 
tion near,  there  being 
plenty  of  Grass  about 
the  bed  to  allow  of 
contrast  without  con- 
fusion from  rival  sub- 
jects. The  way  in  which 
the  Plantain  Lilies  be- 
gan early  in  the  year  to 

adorn  the  spot  and  continued  throughout  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn  was  quite  a  pleasure 
to  see.  Our  drawing  was  made  about  the  end  of 
September,  shortly  after  some  heavy  storms  had 
taken  place,  which  tore  the  Musa  a  little,  but 
the  bed  remained  excellent  in  effect  till  October. 
Some  of  the  Plantain  Lily  leaves  began  to  fade 
at  that  time,  but  still  produced  a  very  fine 
effect.  Thinking  it  the  happiest  bed  in  the  parks 
during  the  season,  we  have  engraved  a  drawing 
of  it,  made  from  what  seemed  to  us  the  most 
effective  point  of  view. 


places,  but  I  fear  an  old  boot  would  be  too  full  of 
fungus  for  them  to  care  for  it.  Roots,  as  I  under- 
stand tlicm,  would  prefer  a  descent  among  fibrous 
or  gravelly  matter  to  encountering  such  a  stratum 
as  Mr.  Dod  mentions,  though  it  is  no  doubt  handy 
to  bury  one's  impedimenta  in  that  way. — V.  H. 


THE  WINTER  KEEPING  OF  GLADIOLI. 
Amongst  the  causes  to  which  the  loss  of  so 
many  conns  of  Gladioli  is  assigned,  that  of  wrong 
storing  in  winter  is  said  to  be  one,  and  various 
suggestions  have  been  made,  more  or  less  inge- 
nious, as  to  obviating  this  element  of  loss.  It 
is  said  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  up  the  corms 
before  they  are  fully  ripened  owing  to  the  wetness 
and  coldness  of  our  autumns,  and  that  we  then 
store  them  away  in  bags  or  dry  shelves,  that  here 
they  emit  rootlets  and  begin  to  start  their  shoots, 
and  tliat  this  must  tend  to  weaken  the  bulb  and  to 
prevent  the  proper  development  of  the  flowering 
stem,  and  altogether  weaken  and  ultimately  de- 
stroy it. 

The   two  largest  growers    of   Gladioli   in   the 
world  are  Messrs.  Souillard  and  Brunelet,  succes- 


Bed  of  flne-leaveil  plants  in  Hyde  Park.    (DraM-n  September,  ISSl.) 


Concerning  old  coal-scuttles,   &c.— 

I  confess  I  have  often  been  enlightened  and  in- 
terested by  the  writings  of  Mr.  WoUey  Dod,  and 
it  is  with  reluctance  I  say  a  few  words  about  a 
recent  communication  of  his,  in  which  be  tells  us 
bow  he  puts  certain  articles,  such  as  old  coal- 
scuttles, champagne  bottles,  old  boots,  kc,  in  the 
bottom  of  and  as  drainage  to  his  beds.  I  have  seen 
a  good  man)-  things  carried  too  far,  and  among 
them  I  believe  is  drainage,  though  good  drainage 
is  often  required.  Still  I  want  to  know  what  good 
can  come  to  a  poor  root  from  old  coal-scuttles  ? 
If  I  were  a  Lily  seeking  nourishment,  I  think  I 
should  be  baffled  by  that  !  A  champagne  bottle 
would  not  perhaps  be  so  much  in  the  way.  Roots 
do  not,  as   a  rule,  object  to  going  into  hollow 


sors  to  Mons.  Souchet  at  Fontainebleau,  and  Mr. 
Kelway  at  Langport,  in  Somerset,  and  both  of 
these  growers  have  large  places  built  on  purpose 
for  the  storing  of  their  bulbs  in  winter  ;  they  are 
placed  on  shelves  in  frost-proof  buildings,  and 
are  kept  quite  dry  from  the  end  of  October  until 
the  beginning  of  April.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  the  French  grower  can  wait  until  the  stem  is 
decayed  and  the  bulb  ripe  before  be  takes  it  up. 
I  have  myself  witnessed  the  arraduvient  of  the 
corms  at  Paris,  and  they  were  lifted  in  quite  as 
green  a  state  as  those  here.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  northern  part  of  France  has  a 
climate  only  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  ours  in 
summer.  That  it  is  warmer  is  evident  by  the 
ripening  of  the  Grapes  at  Fontainebleau,  although 
in  such  seasons  as  1879  they  refused  to  do  it. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  Gladiolus 
to  ripen  ofE ;  it  is  apt  to  throw  out  fresh  roots, 
which  keep  up  its  vigour.  I  have  now  in  my 
garden  (Nov.  18)  a  few  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  lift,  and  they  are  perfectly  green  and  fresh. 
The  autumn  has  been  doubtless  fine,  but  it  is  al- 
ways the  case — they  remain  green  until  frost  comes. 
Does  the  fact  that  the  corm  begins  to  grow,  both 
as  to  forming  fresh  roots  and  also  the  flowering 
stem,  destroy  its  vitality,  and  tend  to  degeneracy 
and  ultimate  destruction  of  the  corm  ?  Now  the 
nearest  bulbous  root  that  we  have  in  character  to 
the  Gladiolus  is  the  Crocus,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  weaken  or  destroy  it,  that  it  has  made  often- 


times a  shoot  of  an  inch  in  length  before  it  is 
planted ;  still  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  assuredly 
the  proper  condition  for  the  corm  ;  it  ought  either 
to  be  perfectly  at  rest,  or  else  in  such  a  condition 
that   if   it   starts   into  growth  it    should  not  be 
checked,  but   have   the   opportunity  of   growing 
on.    And   this    would  seem   to  point,    when   the 
collection  is  not  large,  to  what  I  should  like  to  do 
with  my  own  if  I  had  space  and  time,  viz.,  take  them 
up  as  usual,  clcarolf  the  old  damaged  corm  and  any 
small  spawn  collected  round  it,  and  then  pot  them 
in  sandy   loam   in   small  pots,  placing  them  in 
a  cool  vinery  or  any  other  place   free  from  frost, 
leaving  them  entirely  without  water  until  the  spring, 
and  then  gradually  giving  some  until  they  begin 
to  grow  and  are  fit  for  planting  out.  Failing  this, 
I  should  place  them  more  closely  together  on  sand 
on  a  shelf  where  they  could  not  get  any  water,  and 
then   in  the  spring  transfer    them   to  the   open 
gi'ound.  I  tried  this  under  the  stage  of  my  small 
greenhouse,  but  I  could  not  prevent  the  drip  from 
the  pots  when  the  plants  were  watered  from  going 
on  them,  and  hence  they  were  stimulated  too  soon 
into  growth.  An   American  grower  suggested  the 
hanging  of  them  up  with  the  earth  adhering  to 
them,  but   this    involved 
difficulties    as    to    space, 
and  also  as  to  the  possi- 
ble  loss   of  their  names, 
which  will  not  commend 
itself  to  those  whose  space 
is  limited.     The  ordinary 
method  of  paper  bags  is 
objectionable,  because  the 
bulbs,     being    close     to- 
gether,themoisture  stimu- 
lates them,  and  roots  are 
thrown  out.  On  the  whole, 
then,    I    am   inclined   to 
think  thai  the  plan  adopted 
bymyfriend  Mr.  Banks,  of 
Sholden  Lodge,  near  Deal, 
is  the  best — to  lay  them 
out  singly  on  an  open-work 
lattice  frame  like  a  series 
of    small   drawers  ;  only 
that  instead  of  the  case 
being  solid,  it  is  both  sides 
and  back  and  shelves  lat- 
ticed, so  that  the  air  can 
pass     freely    round     the 
bulbs.     I  haA'e   for  some 
years  adopted  this   plan, 
and  certainly   the   corms 
keep  well  in  it.      Before 
placing     them     in     their 
winter  quarters  I  take  off 
the  loose  outer  skin,  and  write  the  name  on  the 
second  covering,  so  that  if  a  corm  should  happen 
to  be  out  of  place  it  will  create  no  confusion. 

In  alluding  to  the  splendid  lot  of  flowers  shown 
by  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Newcastle,  at  the  Man- 
chester show,  I  said  that  I  thought  they  must 
have  been  grown  under  glass.  I  was  a  little  mis- 
taken in  this,  for  in  a  courteous  letter  with 
which  I  was  favoured  by  the  exhibitors  I  was  told 
that  they  were  started  in  pots  in  the  house  and 
then  planted  out  in  April ;  as  they  came  into 
flower  they  were  shaded  in  glass-fronted  cases 
placed  to  each  flowering  stem,  and  thus  were  pre- 
served in  their  purity  from  wind  and  wet,  for 
although  the  Gladiolus,  especially  the  newer  and 
more  substantial  flowers,  will  bear  a  good  deal  of 
bad  weather,  yet  we  cannot  obtain  the  purity  and 
freshness  so  necessary  for  an  exhibition  stand 
without  protection  of  this  sort.  Delta. 


Clematis    Duchess   of  Edinburgh.— 

This  variety  is  truly  lovely,  being  a  pure  double 
white,  and  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  the  choicest 
flowers.  It  is  in  flower  with  me  in  a  warm  green- 
house now,  and  is  most  useful  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  blooms  lasting  from  ten  to  twelve  days 
in  water.  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  in  the  matter  of 
pruning,  as  it  has  almost  reached  the  limit  of  the 
space  I  can  allot  to  it  /  It  is  pushing  a  new  shoot 
about  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  in  the  axil  of 
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all  the  leaves  there  are    semi-dormant  ej'es.- 
S.  L.  BOURCIIIER,  Cronhij,  Lirerjiool. 


BUMBLE  BEES  AND  FLOWEPiS. 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  reading  "Delta's''  re- 
marks on  bumble  bees  in  TiieGardex  of  the  5th 
inst.,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  excuse  me  if  I  correct 
him  in  one  particular,  namely,  that  when  he  speaks 
of  the  "  hum  of  the  big  fellow,"  "  he  is  very  alder- 
manic  in  appearance,"  he  is  really  speaking  of  one 
of  the  "  fairer  sex,"  and  not  of  the  males,  which 
are  much  smaller  tlian  the  females.  Among  the 
garden  tiowers  which  bumble  bees  are  particularly 
fond  of  are  the  Antirrhinums,  and  I  believe  they 
are  the  only  insects  which  can  extract  honey  from 
them  in  the  usual  manner.  One  day  in  September, 
1879,  I  watched  a  female  bumble  bee  collecting 
honey  from  the  f)lants  in  a  long  mixed  border,  in 
which  were  upwards  of  a  dozen  different  kinds  of 
plants  in  blossom,  among  them  several  Antirr- 
hinums in  various  parts  of  the  border.  The  bee 
when  I  first  noticed  it  was  at  one  end,  and  it 
gradually  worked  its  way  along  the  border,  flying 
from  one  Antirrhinum  to  another,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  tlie  other  flowers  ;  it  was  quite  amusing 
to  me  the  business-like  way  in  which  it  went  from 
one  blossom  to  anotlier  on  the  same  plant,  setting 
on  and  clinging  to  its  lower  lip,  which  fell  with 
its  weight,  enabling  the  bee  to  thrust  her  head 
well  into  tlie  flower  and  to  reach  the  honej-.  Once 
or  twice  it  buzzed  in  front  of  a  blossom  without 
settling  on  it,  as  it  it  was  able  to  tell  that  it  was 
not  worth  trying ;  having  visited  all  the  flowers 
on  one  plant,  it  flew  straight  to  another  without 
apparently  noticing  the  various  other  flowers  it 
passed.  I  gathered  some  of  the  blossoms  to  find 
out  the  weight  which  was  required  to  open  them. 
I  found  that  on  an  average  a  weight  of  twenty 
grains  was  required  to  make  the  lower  lip  fall 
J  in.  The  older  flow'ers  opened  much  easier  than 
the  younger  ones  ;  the  lower  lip  of  one  fell  with 
only  three  grains,  and  one  flower  which  was  most 
difficult  to  open  required  thirty-four  grains. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  states  that  bumble  bees  are 
the  only  insects  which  assist  in  the  fertilisation  of 
these  flowers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  his  view  is 
quite  correct,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  other 
honey-collecting  bees  are  not  heavy  enough  to 
open  the  flowers.  From  the  way  the  bee,  I  noticed, 
avoided  the  other  plants  in  flower,  I  imagine  it 
knew  that  it  had  a  better  chance  of  obtaining 
honey  from  the  Antirrhinums  than  from  them. 
Bumble  bees  sometimes  injure  to  a  certain  extent 
Bean  flowers  by  tapping  the  flowers  in  the  same 
way  as  "  Delta  "  describes  them  piercing  the  blos- 
soms of  the  Marvel  of  Peru ;  this  often  causes  a 
distortion  of  the  Bean  pod,  and  of  course  by 
extracting  the  honey  in  this  burglarious  manner 
the  flowers  are  not  fertilised  as  they  would  be  if 
the  bee  had  obtained  the  honey  in  the  legitimate 
way. 

The  fact  that  individual  insects  often  confine 
themselves  to  one  kind  of  flower  is  very  interesting, 
as  by  so  doing  they  no  doubt  assist  greatly  in  the 
cross  fertilisation  of  flowers.  During  the  last  two 
years  Jlr.  A.  W,  Bennett  has  made  observations 
to  try  and  determine  whether  insects  on  the  same 
journey  confined  themselves  entirely,  or  nearly  so, 
to  one  species  of  plant.  At  the  British  Association 
meeting  at  York  this  year  he  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  says  "  he  chose  as  points  of 
observation  spots  where  a  considerable  number  of 
different  flowers  grew  in  profusion  and  were  inter- 
mixed, so  that  an  insect  would  have  abundant 
opportunity  of  changing  its  diet  if  so  di.sposed." 
He  noticed  three  different  flights  of  the 
painted  lady  butterfly,  which  settled  six,  three, 
and  ten  times  respectively  always  on  the 
same  kind  of  flower.  At  the  same  place  a 
hive  bee  paid  nine  successive  visits  to  tlie 
same  species  of  flower  ;  on  another  occasion  a 
bumble  bee  visited  the  same  kind  of  flower  fifteen 
times,  and  another  specimen  eleven  times  in  suc- 
cession, passing  over,  but  not  touching  many  other 
plants  in  blossom.  In  order  to  test  whether  insects 
were  guided  by  colour  only  in  visiting  flowers,  we 
watched  where  there  were  both  white  and  purple 


Foxgloves,  and  a  large  bumble  bee  entered  six- 
teen of  the  blossoms  regardless  of  colour,  althougl: 
to  fiml  the  Foxgloves  it  had  to  fly  a  considcrabk 
distance  over  other  flowers.  Mr.  Bennett  finds  as 
a  result  of  his  observations  that  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  successive  visits  to  the  same  kind  of  plant 
was  shown  in  many  instances,  the  hive  bee  being 
by  far  the  most  constant  in  that  re.spect,  often 
absolutely  so.  The  painted  lady  and  small  tor- 
toisesliell  butterflies  %vere  very  consistent,  but  the 
white,  blue,  and  brown  ones  were  less  jiarticular. 
Bees  of  all  kinds,  from  their  more  or  less  hairy 
mature,  are  probably  the  most  useful  agents  in 
cross  fertilisation,  and  it  seems  very  uncertain  if 
more  than  a  ver}'  few  plants  depend  on  butterflies 
for  their  fertilisation. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  cross  fertilisa- 
tion is  most  important  to  plants,  so  that  any  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  are  of  great  interest 
to  the  horticulturist  and  naturalist.  The  former 
do  not  always  desire  that  their  flowers  should  be 
fertilised,  as  they  wither  and  fade  as  soon  as  this 
the  object  of  their  -existence  is  accomplished,  and 
for  that  reason  bees  of  all  kinds  are  generally  ex- 
clude! from  Orchid  houses  when  the  plants  are  in 
flower.  G.  S.  S. 
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GLOXrSTIA    MACULATA. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  our  eagerness 
for  ujvelties  we  daily  lose  sight  of  plants  of  far 
more  ornamental  value  than  many  new  ones 
that  are  so  freely  introduced,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  tlie  luuidsome  .stove  plant, 
of  which  the  annexed  is  an  illustration,  has 
become  almost  a  rarity,  though  some  years  ago 
it  could  be  found  in  most  good  gardens.  The 
seeming  neglect  into  which  such  a  fine  plant  as 
this  has  fallen  is  most  undeserved,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  torn  anage,  and  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  bloom,  and  that  continuously 
for  weeks,  and  even  months.  Those  acquainted 
only  with  the  ordinary  type  of  stove  Gloxinia 
which  strictly  belongs  to  Ligeria  would  not  re- 
cogni.se  O.  maculata  as  an  ally,  as  it  is  so  dif- 
ferent in  habit  of  growth,  the  stout  erect  stems 
rising  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  andfurnished 
with  tleshy,  heart-shaped  leaves  that  often  mea- 
sure G  in.  in  diameter.  Its  bold  showy  flowers 
are  of  a  soft  purplish-lilac  hue  and  continue  to 
expand  in  succession  all  up  the  flowering  portion 
of  the  stem,  often  1  ft.  or  more  in  lengtli.  It  has 
a  perennial  root,  but  makes  annual  stems,  pro- 
duced from  curious  tuberous  rhizomes,  by  which 
it  may  be  readily  increased.  It  is  of  easy  culture 
in  a  stove  temperature  and  in  ordinary  light 
rich  soil.  After  the  stems  have  died  down  the 
tubers  should  be  rested  like  those  of  Achimenes  ; 
afterwards  the  tubers  should  be  repotted  and 
started  into  growth. 

There  is  an  allied,  but  inferior  species — G. 
pallidiflora — with  which  it  may  be  confounded, 
tut  the  peculiar  spots  on  the  stem,  from  which 
its  sp^'citic  name  is  derived,  are  always  a  .sufii- 
eient  distinction.  It  is  known  also  as  Salisia 
gloxiniwflora  and  Martynia  perennis.  It  is  a 
native  of  Xew  Granada.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  T^oxford 
Hall,  Ilford,  who  grows  it  well,  kindly  sup- 
plied the  specimen  for  the  drawing  from  which 
the  annexed  cut  was  made.  '\V.  G. 


Arctotis  grandiflora.— Mr.  Lynch,  of  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens,  has  kindly  given 
us  some  information  about  this  rare  and  beauti- 
ful brilliantly  -  flowered  Composite.  As  I  have 
found  it  to  thrive  so  well  under  verj'  simple  treat- 
ment,! wish  to  record  my  exi^erience  of  its  cul- 
ture. Having  come  into  the  possession  of  a  good 
strong  plant  of  it,  through  the  liberality  "of  a 
friend,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  benefit  by 
a  rest  after  producing  flowers  freely  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  and  so  I  plunged  the  pot  in 


wliich  it  grew  in  a  bed  of  peat  mould  in  a  partly 
shaded  spot.  'Jhe  result  was  vigorous  healthy 
growtli,  which  is  now  jiroducing  another  crop  of 
its  hanilsonic  lUep  orange  blos.soms,  so  desirable 
to  brighten  up  the  greenhouse  at  this  season. 
— J. ']'.  {\>v,  Jlin'Txton. 

Diplacua  glutinosus  — Why  is  this  plant 
not  more  grown  lliaii  it  is  .'  Mine,  both  indoors  and 
out,  has  been  in  bloom  since  early  spring.  It  is 
very  distinct  in  every  way.— A.  K.,  J^axtcote,  near 
I'iiiiicr.  [It  is  never  satisfactory,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  its  not  quite  suiting  as  regards  hardiness  our 
outdoorgardcns.lt  has  often  been  tried  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  not  for  long.] 

Echeveria  metallica  in  'winter.— Plants 

of  this  I  hat  liave  been  growing  in  the  open  air 
during  the  summer  months  will,  if  placed  in  gentle 
warmtli,  go  on  .lowering  all  the  winter.  Even  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  a  great  portion  of  the  flowers 
will  expand  by  Christmas  ;  therefore,  all  who  may 
wish  to  do  so  may  make  use  of  this  succulent  as 
an  indoor  winter-fluwcring  plant. — J.  C,  Hijjicet. 

Ouvirandra  feneatralis.— We  have  rarely, 

if  ever,  seen  this  better  grown  or  in  finer  condition 
than  it  is  in  the  College  Botanic  Garden  just  now. 
Some  of  the  lace-like  floating  leaves  are  little 
short  of  1  ft.  long,  and  a  fourth  broad.  It  is  grow- 
ing in  a  broad,  shallow  pan  in  the  Orchid  house, 
well  up  to  the  glass,  but  constantly  shaded.  To 
the  latter  Jlr.  Eurbidge  attributes  much  of  the 
success,  particularly  its  good  effects  in  keeping 
the  water  pure  and  free  from  conferva;  and  other 
organisms  to  the  production  and  growth  of  which 
ligiit  is  favourable. — Irish  Farmers"  Gazttte. 

Propagating   double    Primulas.  —  Mr. 

II.  Douglas,  writing  on  double  Primulas  (p.  r>14), 
says  thii  main  difliculty  in  propagating  them  is 
preventing  them  from  damping  off  at  the  cut 
part.  Now,  I  see  no  necessity  for  cutting  at  all 
till  they  have  taken  root.  As  soon  as  they  have 
done  flowering,  place  them  in  a  warm  house,  say 
from  5.")^  to  0(1°,  clear  away  the  bottom  leaves, 
then  carefully  earth  them  up  with  fibry  loam, 
layinga  little  Sphagnum  Moss  on  the  soil  to  keep  it 
up  and  moist,  when  roots  will  be  emitted,  and  the 
plants  can  be  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  have 
roots  to  them.  They  should  be  potted  in  3-in. 
pots.  Thus  treated,  I  scarcely  ever  have  one  damn 
off.— G.  C. 

Correas  for  autumn  flcwering. — Two 

of  these  deserve  special  notice  for  this  purpose 
viz.,  C.  cardinalis  and  C.  magnifica.  The  first  is  a 
well-known  plant,  somewhat  slender  growing,  and 
requiring  close  pruning.  Tlie  flowers  are  pro- 
duced ia  abundance  from  the  axils  of  tlie  leaves, 
the  colour  being  a  bright  scarlet,  the  tubes  tipped' 
with  green.  C.  magnifica  is  a  white-flowered  spe- 
cies, and  tlie  blossoms  are  very  charming  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  a  somewhat  strong  grower 
and  flowers  freely.  The  treatment  given  to  New 
Holland  plants  at  this  season  suits  the  Correas 
well,  and  it  is  indeed  a  matter  for  regret  that  so 
many  useful  hard- wooded  plants  are  now  so  much 
neglected. — B.  D. 

Begonia  Pearcei.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  large  family  of  Begonias,  and  if 
grown  along  in  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature, 
comes  in  well  for  autumn  decoration.  The  foliage 
is  handsome,  the  soft,  velvety  hue  of  the  leaves 
oft'ering  a  decided  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
bright  yellow  of  the  flowers.  The  habit  is  good, 
the  foliage,  in  the  case  of  well  grown  .specimens, 
clothing  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Formerly  this 
Begonia  w.as  thought  to  need  stove  treatment,  or, 
at  any  rate,  was  grown  along  in  brisk  heat  during 
the  spring  mouths  ;  now  the  generality  of  growers 
allow  it  to  come  along  in  a  cool  house,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  it  flowers  more  profusely  and 
the  individual  blooms  come  larger. — J.  C.  B. 

Salvia  Pitcheri.— At  Chiswick  Mr.  Barron  has 
grown  specimens  of  this  in  li-in.  pot.s,  with  seven 
and  eight  spikes  of  flower,  and  very  charming  they 
are,  but  the  effect  is  not  a  lasting  one.  --indyetit  isa 
blue-floweringplant  one  can  scarcely  avoid  growing 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  am  afraid  some  of 
these  new  Salvias  will  prove  a  little  disappointing 
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to  many.  S.  Betbelli  has  pretty  pale  rose  l!owcrs, 
but  it  makes  an  enormous  growth,  and  unless  the 
temperature  is  warm  and  comfortable,  the  tlower- 
seales  soon  fall,  and  their  effectiveness  is  lost.  S. 
Hoveyi,  a  scarlet-flowered  form,  is  also  objection- 
able on  account  of  its  free  growth.  All  these  Sal- 
vias need  a  warm  greenhouse  to  do  Iheni  justice.  I 
can  do  nothing  with  them  in  a  cold  grcc  nliouse 
except  mourn  over  the  long  far-reaching  shoots  of 
some  of  them.  To  my  mind  not  one  of  th(  m  will 
take  the  place  of  S.'splendens  as  a  winter- tlowcr- 
ing  plant. — R.  D. 

Olethra  arborea  in  flower  —Amongst 
shrubs  which  bloom  late  in  au- 
tumn and  early  in  winter  we 
have  none  to  equal  this  as  re- 
gards the  profusion  and  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  which  have 
frequently  been  compared  to 
those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley. All  our  plants  of  it  here 
are  in  bo-^ces,  whicli  with  their 
contents  stand  in  the  open  air 
from  May  until  November,  and 
are  wintered  in  a  cold  house 
where  there  is  frequently  frost, 
but  this  does  not  injure  the 
plants  in  the  slightest,  and  I 
fancy  tliey  would  even  succeed 
in  many  parts  in  the  open  air  all 
the  j'ear  round.  They  grow  luxu- 
riantly in  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  manure,  and  they  make 
the  chief  part  of  their  growth 
in  spring,  and  bloom  from  Au- 
gust until  now  or  later.  One 
plant  will  not  bloom  all  this 
time,  but  two  or  three  may  be 
managed  so  as  to  come  on  in 
succession.  They  require  abun- 
dance of  water  when  growing 
freely,  and  if  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  well  ripened  a  large 
cluster  of  bloom  will  be  emit- 
ted from  the  point  of  every 
shoot.  Our  largest  plant  is  about 
30  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  through, 
and  this  is  at  present  in  full 
bloom  in  a  cool  house.  As  a 
free-blooming  greenhouse  plant 
this  Olethra  is  not  so  much 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
There  is  no  plant  easier  to 
manage  or  surer  to  bloom  in 
either  a  large  or  small  state,  and 
the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the 
flowers  are  unusual  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. — J.  JIuiK. 

Bougainvillea   glabra. 

— Some  time  about  the  latter 
end  of  May  orbeginningof  June 
I  received  through  the  post  from 
a  wellknown contributor  to  The 
Garden  a  consignment  of  cut- 
tings of  tins  Bougainvillea,  all 
of  which  rooted  freely  in  a  close 
warm  frame.    In  due  time  they 
were  potted  off  into  3-in.  pots, 
and  kept  growing  in  a   moist 
warm  frame  in  company  with 
Gesneras,  Tydsas,    and    simi- 
lar plants.    By  the  middle   of 
September  they    had    all    be- 
come nice  little   plants ;    one, 
however,    stronger    than     the 
others  I  transferred  to  a  6-in.  pot,  using  for  it  a 
very   rough   compost,  consisting   of   equal  parts 
loam  and  old  mortar.  It  was  then  placed   in  the 
coolest  end  of  the  stove  quite  close  to  the  glass, 
where  it  was  allowed  to  grow  as  it  liked,  not 
being  at  any  time  stopped  ;  thus  managed  it  has 
grown  very  vigorously,  the  principal  shoots  being 
over  3  ft.  in  length,  whilst  two  side  shoots  are 
about  half  that  length.  All  are  now  showing  bloom 
at  the  points,  and  in  tlie  cxse  of  the  strongest  the 
bracts  are  fully  developed.   Is  it  not  unusual  for 
plants  in  so  young  a  state  to  bloom  so  freely  .'  — 
Tiios.  Spelman,  Sohborov.gh,  ^'cn-ark. 


Greenhouse     Rhododendrons.— What 

\aluable  plants  those  are,  especially  Jlessrs.Veitcli's 
newer  hybrids ;  they  are  easi  ly  managed ,  and  where 
several  varieties  are  grown  and  the  collection  con- 
sists of  a  couple  of  dozen  plants  or  so,  one  is  almost 
sure  to  be  able  to  cut  a  truss  or  two  at  any  time.We 
have  half  a  dozen  plants  of  Princess  Royal,  which  is 
almost  a  perpctu.al  flowerer.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
is  also  a  fine  kind.its  blossoms  being  so  bright  and 
cheerful  in  colour  especially  in  winter.  We  arc 
anxiously  watching  several  of  the  other  new  sorts 
to  see  how  they  will  turn  out.  What  one  has  to 
guard  against  is  too  much  heat.  Our  plants  stood 


(Nov.  21)  ;  therefore  I  have  to  heat  a  saddle  boiler 
4  ft.  long  for  three  months  to  furnish  heat  enough 
for  two  houses.  No  kind  of  reasoning  will  convince 
me  that  I  could  not  have  furnished  the  same 
amount  of  heat  with  a  boiler  half  the  size  and 
with  half  the  quantity  of  fuel  tliat  our  large 
boiler  has  taken.  "  J .  S.,"  I  think,  will  now  see 
that  it  is  more  economical  to  heat  a  small  boiler 
than  a  large  one.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the 
convenience  of  heating  a  range  of  houses  with 
one  boiler,  but  to  economy  in  the  matter, — J.  C. 
Clarke. 
Balsams  from  home-saved  seed.— ^Ir. 
Greenfield  seems  still  sceptical 
as  to  the  getting  of  good  dou- 
ble Balsams  from  home-saved 
seed.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  any  one  should 
doubt  it.  Market  growers  al- 
ways save  their  own  seed,  and 
tell  us  that  for  their  pur- 
poses they  could  not  pur- 
chase a  better  strain.  I  have 
no  secrets  of  culture  to  tell ; 
I  grow  the  major  portion  of  my 
plants  in  the  open  ground, 
simply  raising  them  from  seeds 
sown  earl3'  in  April  in  a  house 
without  heat,  and  where  the}' 
can  have  plenty  of  light  and 
air.  Being  sown  thinly,  the 
young  plants  are  carefully 
lifted  and  dibbled  out  in  rows 
in  the  open  ground  about  the 
middle  of  May.  From  such 
plants  this  year  I  have  had 
immense  double  blooms  liter- 
ally like  Camellias.  The  wea- 
ker ones  and  those  not  needed 
to  fill  the  rows  are  eventually 
grown  in  pots.  Of  special 
modes  of  culture  there  are 
none. — A.  D. 


Gloxinia  raacnlata  (natural  size). 
(Drawn  from  specimen  in  Loxtord  Hall  Gardens.) 

in  a  Peach  house  since  February  until  lately.  A 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  appears  to  suit 
them  perfectly. — A.  H.  T. 

"Waste  of  force  in  heating.  -Referring 
to  '-J.  S."s'  remarks  on  this  subject  (p.  5 1-1),  I  will 
just  say  that  we  have  here  a  range  of  five  houses 
heated  by  a  4-ft.  saddle  boiler.  Two  of  these 
houses  are  used  for  stove  plants,  but  they  are  only 
25  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide  each.  We  commenced 
to  use  fire-heat  for  these  two  houses  on  August 
17,  and  the  fire  has  not  since  been  out.  The 
other  three  houses  are  vineries,  tor  whicli  we  have 
1  not  required  any  artificial  heat  up  to  this  date 


As  Mr.   Greenfield  has 

associated  our  name  with   his 
first  communication  upon  this 
subject,  and  as  we    are  pro- 
bably the  largest  growers  of 
Balsam  seed  in  this  country — 
our  crop  numbering  something 
like  12,000  pots  annually — we 
wouldatonce  assure  Jlr.  Green- 
field that  he  is  labouring  under 
misconception  as  regards  home- 
saved  Balsam  seed ;  indeed,  it 
is  the  first  time  for  many  years 
that  any  writer  has  attempted 
to  show  the  superiority  of  Con- 
tinental grown   Balsam   seed 
over  that  grown  here.  From  our 
own  experience,  extending  over 
many  years,  we  should  never 
have    recognised  Continental 
grown  seed  as  in  any  degree 
approaching  our  finest  English 
s  trains,  but  at  the  same  time  we, 
like    your  correspondent,   are 
always  on  the  look-out  for  im- 
provement,  and  are  ever  mak- 
ing experiments    to  arrive  at 
the  best.  We  can  best  support 
our  argument  and  that  of  "  A. 
D."  by  appending  an  extract 
from  the    report   made    upon 
our   own  seed  crop  tliis  year, 
when  we  grew  examples  from  the  most  reliable 
Continental  sources  side  by  side  with  our  own 
strains  ;  "  Of  upwards  of  100  different  samples  of 
English  strains  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of 
inferiority  sufficient   to  warrant  our  throwing  a 
plant  away ;    on  the  other  hand,  of  twenty-four 
packets    of    Continental    seed,    distinct   colours, 
there  was  not  one  we  thought   good  enough  to 
save  seeds  from.'  We  may  add,  in  consequence  of 
scarcity  of  room,   our   Balsams  were  sown  very 
much  later  than  usual  this  year.— JAMES  CARTEK 
&  Co.,  Hitih  IMborn. 
Chrysanthemums  unthinned.-My  Chry- 
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santheiniiiiis  were  grrown  in  tlie  borclers  until 
October  18,  wlien  tliey  were  lifted  anil  potted, 
and  brouslit  into  a  cold  vinery,  shaded  three  days. 
Tliree,  four  and  five  plants  were  put  into  IL'-in. 
and  ir>-in.  pots,  and  every  pot  is  a  .show  of  itself, 
containing  as  it  does  hundreds  of  flowers.  They 
seem  to  testify  against  the  practice  of  bud  thin- 
ning except  for  exhibition.  Other  flowers  are  as 
abundant  as  in  April.  A  severe  thunderstorm  with 
great  hailstones  continued  all  day  here  (2.Trd  ult.), 
and  had  marred  their  beauty.  The  birds  are  sing- 
ing as  in  April. — J.  E.  Waiting,  Morecninhe  Hank, 
Orangc-Saiiils. 

Poinaettias  and  Gardenias  losing 
their  leaves. — What  is  the  cause  of  apparently 
very  liealthy  well  grown  plants  of  Toinsettia  los- 
ing their  leaves  ?  They  previously  gradually  turn 
brown  and  yellow.  I  have  also  a  large  bed  of  Gar- 
denias all  planted  out,  and  one  by  one  the  leaves 
are  becoming  limp  ;  then  they  turn  brown  as  if 
scorched.  The  roots  are  vciy  healthy  and  in  good 
suitable  soil.  There  is  no  apparent  cause  for  this 
mischief,  but  the  result  is  deplorable.  I  should  be 
so  grateful  for  any  help  in  the  matter. — L.  1". 

Winter  blooming  plants.— Woukl  someone  be  so 
good  as  to  give  me  the  names  of  six  plants  suitable  for 
planting  out  in  a  greenhouse  to  yield  blooms  in  winter'.' 
Temperature  from  45°  to  50°.— A.  B,  C. 

Chrysanthemum  La  Petite  Marie.— This  variety, 
mentioned  by  "T.  \V."  (p.  457),  I  am  unalile  to  find  in  any 
catalogue.  Is  it  the  same  as  St.  Mary  ?  this  is  deseribed  as 
a  "very  flne  white."— S.  L.  Bolrchier. 


THE   ROSE   GARDEN. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  ROSES. 
How  winterly  it  sounds,  and  yet  I  gathered  a 
nice  bouqnet  of  Roses  this  morning,  November  1.5, 
consisting  of  the  ever-flowering  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
La  France,  Adam,  Celine  Forestier,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  Ophirie,  Homer,  Triomphe  de 
Kennes,  Mdme.  Camille,  Mdme.  Jlaurin,  Anna  OUi- 
vier,  Boug&re,  Souvenir  dun  Ami,  Rubens,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Eeauty  of  Waltham,  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  George  Prince,and  Duchessede  Caylus. 
In  addition  the  pink  and  crimson  China,  and  that 
grand,  brilliant  old  Rose  Gloire  des  Rosomanes 
are  full  of  buds— open  and  half  open,  in  which 
latter  state  they  are  so  useful  for  bouquets.  Still 
it  is  high  time  to  protect  Roses  if  we  are  to  avert 
such  slaughter  of  the  innocents  as  took  place  last 
year  and  the  year  before.  These  late  gatherings 
of  Koses  are,  in  fact,  very  apt  to  inspire  the  false 
confidence  in  the  hardiness  of  the  Roses  and  the 
mildness  of  the  weather  that  end  in  ruin.  It  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated  that  the  milder  the 
weather,  and  the  later  the  Roses  grow  and  bloom 
the  greater  the  rosarian's  danger.  Roses  and  other 
plants  are  tender  chiefly  in  the  ratio  of  their  excita- 
bility. Had  they  ceased  growing  and  flowering, 
and  shed  their  leaves  like  the  Oak  or  the  Chest- 
nut, for  example,  the  probability  is  they  would 
prove  about  equally  hardy.  Hence  we  do  not  find, 
as  a  rule,  the  old  Moss,  Cabbage,  orGallica  Roses 
killed  by  the  frost.  The  latter  comes  upon  them  in 
a  state  of  rest,  and  hurt.;  them  little  if  any.  Rut 
Perpetual  Roses,  Chinas,  Teas,  Bourbons  that 
are  yielding  late  stray  blooms,  and  are  still  green 
and  full  of  sap,  fall  victims  to  the  cold  as  naturally 
as  coal  or  wood  are  consumed  by  fire.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  early  and  efficient  protection ;  tliis  pro- 
tection should  be  afforded  at  top  and  bottom.  Even 
the  roots  of  P.riers  can  hardly,af  ter  theexperience  of 
last  year,be pronounced  hardy  in  baresoil  in  exposed 
situations.  We  lost  hundreds  of  such  last  winter, 
the  roots  apparently  being  quite  paralysed  by  the 
intensity  of  the  frost.  Dwarf  Roses  are  still  more 
tender  at  the  roots.  It  is  important  also  to  protect 
the  lower  portion  of  the  stems  as  well  as  the  roots. 
The  latter  if  wintered  in  safety  have  always  a 
sufficiency  if  growing  force  in  reserve  to  restore 
the  top,  even  should  the  latter  be  destroyed.  Six 
inches  of  stem  above  the  ground-line  would  prove 
amply  sufticient  for  this  purpose.  Of  course  should 
the  tops  escape,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  cut  back  to 


tliis  line  in  the  spring.  It  will  lie  well,  in  fact,  to 
keep  tliis  matter  of  protecting  tlie  stems  for  safety 
quite  distinct  from  any  question  of  pruning,  liut 
should  tlie  frost  prune  the  tops  back  to  the  pro- 
tected line,  the  plant  maj'  yet  be  reformed  from 
its  root  stool,  and  a  fair  amount  of  bloom  ensured 
from  this  low  level.  No  one,  unless  they  had  tried 
this  method  of  protecting  Roses  and  had  all  beyond 
the  protected  line  cut  sharp  off  by  the  frost,  could 
have  any  idea  of  the  marvellous  strength  with 
which  the  plants  break  away  in  the  spring,  and 
the  profusion  of  fine  blooms  that  may  be  gathered 
from  comparatively  few  vigorous  shoots.  It  almost 
seems  that  the  mere  protecting  material  nourished 
the  buds  into  more  robust  strength  instead  of 
nursed  them,  as  might  almost  have  been  expected, 
into  greater  weakness.  Considering  that  our  root 
and  stem  protectors  are  rich  soil  or  manure,  this 
is  quite  possible.  The  first  is  on  the  spot,  the 
latter  is  easily  attainable ;  and  the  sooner 
about  C  in.  of  either  one  or  the  other,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  are  applied  to  the  root  stocks  of 
dwarf  Roses  on  their  own  roots  the  better.  Where 
Roses  or  Briers  are  grown  on  a  large  scale, 
I  would  also  strongly  recommend  a  yet  more 
simple  and  easily  available  mode  of  protec- 
tion. This  is  provided  by  simply  forking  up  the 
soil  loosely  over  or  among  the  roots  of  Roses,  and 
leaving  the  surface  as  rough  as  possible.  This 
rough  surface  ensures  greater  dryness,  while  the 
loose,  mellow  soil  resulting  from  it  baulks  the 
penetrative  power  of  the  frost  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  seem  impossible  to  those  who  have  not 
tested  the  matter  by  experience.  It  is  assuredly 
no  e.xaggeration  to  aflirm  tliat  the  frost  will 
pierce  to  double  the  depth  into  hard  soil  with  a 
wet,  sloppy  surface  than  into  one  that  is  roughed 
up,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  mellow  and  dry. 

As  after  a  wet  autumn  we  almost  invariably 
have  a  severe  winter,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  see  to  it  that  all  Rose  beds  and  borders 
and  plantations  of  Briers  should  be  roughed  up  at 
once.  This  will  not  only  sweeten  and  enrich  the 
soil,  but  likewise  moderate  and  check  the  destruc- 
tive severity  of  severe  frosts. 

As  to  top  protection,  the  simplest  mode  of  pro- 
tecting standards  is  to  tie  a  good  handful  of  light 
litter  or  dead  bracken  into  their  crowns.  All 
excess  must  be  avoided,  and  the  more  light 
and  fiuiiEy  the  protecting  material,  the  more 
effective.  Dwarf  Tea  and  other  Roses  may 
be  laid  down  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
a  layer  of  litter  or  screen  of  boughs  laid  over 
them  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  save  the 
major  portion  of  their  tops.  Many,  however,  prefer 
merely  to  earth  up  the  base  of  the  shoots,  and 
allow  the  tops  of  the  branches  to  take  their  chance. 

Roses  on  walls  may  be  covered  with  straw,  and 
the  latter  enclosed  with  mats  or  a  thin  screen  of 
Spruce,  Yew,  or  other  evergreen  boughs.  This 
practice  used  to  be  more  common  than  now,  and 
no  doubt  the  wholesale  destruction  of  Roses  on 
walls  as  well  as  in  the  open  during  the  last  few- 
seasons  will  lead  to  a  revival  of  such  simple  means 
of  rendering  Roses  on  walls  frost-proof  for  the 
winter.  D.  T.  Fisii. 


OCTOBER  ROSES. 


In  The  Garden  lately  the  names  of  Roses  that 
have  flowered  well  in  October  are  r.sked  for.  I  have, 
during  that  month,  picked  Roses,  well  opened 
ones,  and  also  very  good  ones,  and  buds  even  as 
late  as  November  19  of  the  following  kinds,  and 
if  the  weather  would  keep  open  and  mild  many 
would  yet  bloom  in  a  warm  room.  The  names  of 
those  that  have  been  best  are  St.  George,  Apolline, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Alfred  Colomb,  Pierre  St. 
Cyr,  John  Hopper,  Jlons.  Jlontigny,  Baron  de 
Bonstetten,  Boule  de  Neige,  La  France,  Baronne 
Heskcron,  Celine  Forestier,  Elise  Sauvagc,  Mrs. 
Bosanquet,  and  a  few  others.  I  have  also  picked 
to-day  (Nov.  21),  and  during  last  month,  Violets, 
Pansies,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Sweet  Peas, 
and  several  other  flowers.  Jly  Roses  are  all 
mulched,  but  none  of  the  Teas  are  yet  covered 
with  Ferns.  This  year  my  Roses  have  been  superior 
in  colour,  size,  and  quantity   of  bloom  to  former 


seasons,  .-ind  the  foliage  vcrj'  rich  and  good  ;  not 
a  grecnily  or  other  insect  has  appeared  on  any  one 
of  them  ;  tlie  young  wood,  too,  is  well  ripened. 
The  thermometer  generally  has  risen  from  the  yth 
till  the  21st  of  November,  during  the  day  from 
h'2^  to  CO  ,  and  during  this  time  we  have  only  hail 
one  frosty  night.  C.  A.  C. 

Kuiriisliire, 


THE    GARDEN    FLORA. 


PLATE    CCCXIII.— A  HAKDY  PRICKLY 

PEAR— OPUNTIA  KAFINESQUEI  (ENGL.). 

When  some  years  ago  people  began  to  talk  of 
hardy  ( 'actu.ses  most  of  us  naturally  expected  a 
very  part  iai  success  with  them,  for  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  many  things  as  hardy  that 
are  by  no  means  so.  This  applies  to  trees  as  well 
as  smaller  things,  and  we  liad  all  been  .so  mucli 
accustomed  to  regard  the  ''acti  as  coming  from 
tropical  or  very  sunny  countries  only,  that  it 
seemed  .somewhat  of  a  paradox  to  proclaim  any 
of  them  to  be  thoroughly  hardy,  and  even  grant- 
ing the  hardiness,  one  doubted  growth  and 
bloom,  for  things  may  exist,  may  even  grow  a 
little,  but  never  flower  in  any  beautiful  sense. 
So  again,  as  regards  the  native  country  of  the 
Cacti  ;  till  recent  years  we  did  not  know  that 
they  inhabited  considerable  regions  in  North 
America,  very  cold  in  winter — much  more  so 
th.an  in  England,  and  we  were  a  little  surprised 
in  rambling  over  the  hills  in  Western  America  to 
see  dwarf  Cacti  everywhere  in  the  Grass,  and 
forming  in  many  places  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
turf. 

To  come  to  the  immmediate  subject  of  our 
plate,  we  and  many  others  have  seen  this  tried 
for  a  long  time  in  the  open  air,  and  being  some- 
what slow  in  growth  at  first,  few  hitherto  had 
an  opportunity  of  saying  that  it  did  more  than 
exist ;  but  last  summer  we  saw  a  plant  of  the 
present  species  in  good  flower  in  the  earden  at 
Munstead,  and  a  very  beautiful  object  it  was, 
with  large  soft  yellow  flowers,  very  satiny  and 
glossy  with  many  stamens,  and  both  bud  and 
flower  beautiful.  It  was  growing  perfectly  ex- 
posed on  a  low  bank  of  stony  soil  in  a  position 
which,  while  affording  it  sufficient  nourisliment, 
kept  it  also  a  little  above  the  vicissitudes  and 
wet  of  the  ordinary  border.  The  first  flowers 
opened  about  July  iO,  and  were  followed  by 
a  succession  of  bloom  till  the  second  week  of 
August.  Where  several  flowers  grew  side  by 
side  they  opened  in  exactly  regular  sequence, 
beginning  with  the  one  nearest  the  base 
of  the  leaf.  In  the  full  sun  it  opened 
best,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  a  more  in- 
teresting object  in  any  British  garden.  Our 
plate  does  not  show  the  plant  so  well  as 
we  should  like,  particularly  the  glossy  colour 
of  the  satiny  flowers,  but  it  is  drawn  life-size, 
and  may  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  plant  to  many 
who  have  not  .seen  it  in  bloom.  The  spot  where 
it  grew  was  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  we 
believe  it  ought  to  be,  to  get  the  best  result 
There  are  many  gardens  in  the  south  of  England 
where  as  good,  or  better,  conditions  for  the 
growth  of  this  plant  exist.  A  little  group  of  it 
in  a  sunny  corner  of  the  rock  garden,  witli  liberty 
to  root  into  good,  but  not  wet  soil,  would 
thrive  if  sheltered  by  a  few  rocks  or  other  sur- 
rounding objects  from  any  passing  danger  to  the 
stems.  As  it  is  perfectly  evergreen  and  rather 
fragile,  anything  brushing  against  it  would  in- 
jure it ;  but  it  is  easy,  by  the  skilful  placing  of  a 
few  rough  stones  or  little  hushes  about  it,  to 
prevent  injury  without  in  the  least  shading  it. 
The  ground  from  which  it  springs  might,  for 
the  sake  of  obviating  splashings,  and  also  to 
secure  a  better  effect,  be  surfaced  with  some 
dwarf  mossy  Saxifrage  or  Saudwort.  It  is  not 
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now  dilllfiilt  to  procure,  iin<i  there   is  no  doubt 
many  will  try  to  give  it  a  home. 


Size  of  our  plates. — Some  of  our  readers 
have  been  pointing  out  that  it  would  lie  well  to 
state  the  rediu^tion  or  increasogiven  toour  plates. 
Our  answer  is  that  tliey  are  almost  in  every  case 
drawn  life-size,  and  tliat  tliis  might  always  be 
implied  wlien  there  is  no  statement  to  the  con- 
trary. If  in  tlie  rare  cases  wheie  a  flower  is  too 
large  we  have  to  reduce  it  we  will  say  so.  In  the 
case  of  new  plants  we  of  course  take  them  as  they 
are  when  they  first  bloom  in  a  state  that  makes 
thera  worthy  of  being  figured ;  for  example, 
I'rimula  rosea.  A  gentleman  wlio  grows  that  now 
thought  our  plate  was  a  reduced  one,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  simply  took  a  batch  of  the  first  im- 
ported pl.ants  and  drew  them  as  tliey  broke  into 
(lower  exactly  life-size.  The  common  vice  of  plates 
in  gardening  and  floral  periodicals  we  avoid  by 
giving  strict  orders  tliat  tlie  plants  are  always  to 
be  drawn  as  they  arc,  though  we  confess  that  our 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  not  always  successful. 


GARDEN   DESTROYERS. 


PE.Y  AND  BEAN  WEEVILS. 

(.SITO.VA    I.IXEATA    AND    S.    CHINITA.) 

Fkw  things  are  more  annoying  to  the  cultivator 
of  vegetables  tlian  the  destruction  of  his  early 
Pea  and  Bean  crops.  Now  these  weevils  wl  11 
sometimes  attack  and  destroy  leguminous  crops 
when  tliej  are  just  appearing  above  the  ground. 
When  the  plants  are  in  this  condition  the  in- 
juries caused  by  tlie  beetles  are  much  more 
disastrous  than  when  tliey  are  a  few  weeks  old 
and  in  vigorous  growth,  for  then  the  mischief 
caused  by  a  few  of  tliese  insects  is  not  nearly  so 
apparent,  and  the  plants  grow  much  faster  tlian 
the  weevils  can  devour  them,  but  when  onlj' 
just  pushing  through  the  soil  and  their  growth 
perhaps  checked  by  inclement  weather,  if  badly 
attacked  they  can  hardly  recover,  as  often  only 
the  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  left.  It  may  be 
often  noticed  that  the  leaves  of  young  Pea  .and 
Bean  plants  are  miicli  injured  by  large  notches 
having  been  eaten  out  of  tliem ;  but  few  persons 
know  the  real  authors  of  the  mischief  ;  these 
notches  are  the  work  of  the  Pea  weevils,  which 
are  sm.all,  very  inconspicuous  beetles  of  a  dull 
brownish-grey  colour.  They  are  very  difficult  to 
find  on  the  plants,  as  they  fall  to  the  ground  on 
the  least  disturbance  and  for  some  time  feign  to 
be  dead,  and  being  much  the  colour  of  the  earth 
are  almost  certain  to  escape  detection.  They  feed 
on  the  plants  during  the  day,  and  at  night  hide 
themselves  under  loose  stones,  clods,  and  shelter 
of  that  kind.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  is  a 
difficult  pest  to  eradicate  ;  hand-picking  is  not 
of  much  use  on  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
beetles. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing  young 
plants  suffering  from  their  attacks  is  to  push 
them  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a  vigorous 
growth  ;  this  may  be  done  in  dry  weather  by 
watering  them  well  with  plain  water,  or,  better 
still,  with  liqiud  manure,  which  not  only  in- 
creases the  strength  of  the  plants,  but  will  also 
render  the  leaves  to  sonie  extent  di-stasteful  to 
the  insects;  if,  while  the  leaves  are  still  wet, 
they  are  well  sprinkled  with  soot  or  lime,  or  the 
following  ingredients  well  mixed  and  powdered: 
1  bushel  of  fre.sh  gas  lime,  1  bushel  of  fre.sh  lime 
from  the  kiln,  0  lb.  of  sulphur,  and  10  lb.  of 
Koot,  tliey  will  be  rendered  .so  unpalatable,  that 
the  weevils  will  not  touch  them,  while  the 
powder  remains  on  them.  Sand  mixed  with 
paraffin,  or  a  mixture  of  sand,  sulphur,  and 
lime  strewed  along  the  rows  is  very  useful. 
A   good    depth   of    coal    ashes    placed    along 


the  drills  when  the  Peas  are  sown  is  much  re- 
commended, "as  the  plants  come  up  luxuriantly, 
having  all  the  air  and  moisture  they  required." 
Care  should  bo  taken  to  remove  any  Ioo.se  stones 
or  rubbish  near  the  rows  and  to  render  the  soil 
as  line  as  po.ssible,  so  that  the  beetles  may  not 
find  any  convenient  shelter  al  night.  The  history 
of  these  insects  during  their  grub  and  chrysalis 
states  is  not  apparently  known. 

Many  of  the  beeth^s  pass  the  winter  under 
Moss,  the  bark  of  trees,  and  .similar  sheltered 
places.  They  leave  their  winter  quarters  in  March 
or  April,  and  pair  about  six  weeks  later.  It 
would  be  doing  a  ro.al  service  to  gardeners  if 
anyone  could  trace  the  life  of  these  very  common 
weevils  in  their  immature  states,  as  some  means 
might  then  be  devised  for  their  destruction.  At 
present  as  we  only  know  them  in  their  perfect 
state,  and  do  not  know  any  practical  method  of 
destroying  them,  all  wo  can  do  is  to  ward  off 
their  attacks.  The  Pea  weevils  belong  to  the 
large  family  Curculionid.io,  which  contains  many 
genera  and  several  hundred  .species,  all  of  whcnn 
are  vegetarians,  and  therefore  more  or  less  in- 


Figs.  1  .111(1  2,  tlie  St'ipeil  Vmi  Weevil ;  (ig.  U,  Pen  le.ave3 


nuteiied  by  Weevils 


jurious  in  gardens.  The  members  of  this  family 
may  always  be  recognised  by  their  heads  being 
produced  into  a  long  snout  or  beak,  and  by  f  heir 
antennas  being  always  elbowed  and  their  termi- 
nal joints  forming  a  club.  Several  members  of 
this  family  have  already  been  described  in  Tjir 
fiAiiiiEN.  The  genus  Sitona  contains  about 
twenty-four  species.  S.  lineata,  the  striped  Pea 
weevil,  may  be  described  as  follows :  Length 
nearly  \  in. ;  head,  greyi.sb  brown  with  a  yellow- 
ish stripe  on  either  side ;  beak,  short  (not  so 
pointed asin  the  figure);  antennre  reddish  brown  ; 
thorax  and  wing-cases  greyi.sb  brown,  with 
longitudinal  yellowish  stripes,  the  former  having 
one  in  the  middle  and  one  on  either  side;  on 
each  wing-case  are  four  pale  stripes,  tho.se  on 
the  internal  edge  of  eacli  wing-oa.se  forming  a 
central  stripe  down  the  insect.  This  colouring 
varies  much  in  different  »pecimen.s,  as  the  in- 
sects are  covered  with  minute  scales  which  are 
easily  rubbed  off,  so  that  specimens  which  have 
been  much  rubbed  are  nearly  black.  The  thighs 
are  reddish,  the  shanks  and  feet  reddish  brown. 
The  spotted  Pea  weevil  much  resembles  its 
striped  relative,  but  is  somewhat  smaller  and 
greyer,  and  the  wing-cases  are  spotti'd  with 
black  instead  of  being  striped,  and  are  somewhat 
liaiiy,  U.  S.  S. 


nAP.DKN  lilPDS. 

I.N  my  foi'mer  letter  fo  TllK  (lAiinnvj  (No.  ."ill, 
Sept.  .'!),  which  you  were  kind  enough  tu  illus- 
trate by  an  excidlent  engraving,  I  invited  the 
attention  of  cultivators  to  a  careful  study  of  fho 
nature  of  birds  and  their  insect  food,  as  most 
important  to  the  well-being  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  It  has  been  too  common  to  regard  birds 
as  garden  enemies;  whereas  they  mostly  do  I  ho 
work  of  guardians  of  the  gardi^n,  and  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  befal  my  garden 
woidd  be  the  disappearance  of  its  feathered 
visitors,  who  eacli  spring-time  come  from  afar 
and  become  my  garden  guissis  fur  the  whole  of 
summer.  Wo  cannot  understand  thoroughly  the 
cau.se.s  and  con.sequences  and  iialure  of  these 
visits  unless  we  lake  a  wide  view  of  the  naliire 
and  organisation  of  tlie  vast  communities  of 
winged  creatures  which  inhabit  our  atmosphere, 
and  the  still  more  numerous  communities  of 
insect  life  which  occupy  hidden  spots  in  tho 
vegetable  world,  and  which  will  become  either 
great  enemies  or  fast  friends,  according  as  we 
treat  them,  with  wine  prudence  or  reckless  ven- 
geance. 

This  subjecf-  is  too  largo  to  be  exhausted  in  a 
small  space.  All  I  want  and  hope  to  do  now  is 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  your  readers  to  enter- 
tain the  conclusion  which  a  long  lifetime  spent 
in  taking  in  the  direct  teachings  of  Nature  her- 
.self  in  my  own  garden  lias  brought  home  irre- 
sistibly to  my  mind,  viz.,  that  all  living  things 
were  meant  to  take  a  ludpful  part  in  forwarding 
the  designs  of  the  universe;  that  they  all  are 
able  to  be  of  use  to  each  other,  provideil  the 
nature  of  each  is  thoroughly  known,  and  the 
functions  of  each  are  wisely  applied  to  culture 
and  the  common  good. 

I  will  try  to  make  good  my  conclusions  by 
giving  you  single  examples  of  wliat  is  passing 
before  my  eyes  in  my  own  little  garden  :  and  as 
my  former  example  was  a  garden  guest,  tho 
Warbler,  so  the  next  shall  bo  the  guardian  of 
my  garden — the  hedge  sparrow. 

The  iiEixiE  srAunow  is  in  my  garden  the 
whole  year  round.  He  is  not  a  visitor,  but  a 
neighbour,  lie  takes  to  liis  own  family  use  a 
well  defined  portion  of  the  garden.  At  present 
ho  is  in  po.s.se.sslon  of  40  yarcls  square.  Six  others 
who  are  tenants  of  my  neighbours'  gardens,  as 
well  as  part  of  mine,  occupy  altogether  some 
.'i(WO  square  yarils.  About  the  (Uid  of  March  he 
sets  about  building  his  new  family  home,  but, 
like  the  Irish  peasant,  "  she  does  the  work  "  and 
he  "takes  the  credit,"  and  he  also  cheers  her 
at  work  with  his  song. 

About  the  middle  of  .\pril  the  young  ones 
are  hatched,  and  from  that  time  he  does  the 
work  of  finding  and  felchin;f  food  for  the  young 
jointly  with  his  mate.  Their  food  is  all  found 
in  his  portion  of  my  garden,  and  consists  entirely 
of  egg.s,  flesh,  coffined  flesh,  .and  winged  game.* 
Neitlier  ray  vegetaldes  nor  my  fi'uit  are  taken  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  their  enemies  are  taken 
and  eaten,  to  my  great  comfort,  .so  that  the 
hedge  .sparrow  ami  I  are  mutual  helpers,  and 
end  in  being  fast  friends.  He  protects  me 
from  those  minute  pests  which  I  cannot  catch  ; 
and  I,  in  return,  pr(jtect  his  home  from  the  car- 
nivorous cats,  who  are  his  decided  enemies,  and 
in  no  way  my  friends. 

When  of  the  ago  of  II  or  I")  days  tho  youn;r 
ones  begin  to  leave  the  nest  and  follow  the  lead 
of  their  parents  in  selecting  their  food.  When 
.'iO  days  old  thi»y  liave  attained  the  maturity 
which  gives  them  their  own  way,  and  after  that 
they  provide  their  own  food,  and  select  as  their 
parents  did  before  them. 


'  Ttieso  words  I  use  in  a  popular  illali'ut  as  free  render- 
ings of  the  scientific  terms— ova,  larva,  pupa,  imago, 
fur  whichflee  "iiatomology,"  by  E.  A.  Ormeroii,  l''.Sl..'J. 
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So  soon  as  the  fem.ale  is  reloased  from  the  task 
of  feeding  her  family,  she  sets  about  tlie  task  of 
preparing-  a  second  nest,  in  which  she  breeds  a 
second  family,  which  comes  into  the  world  in 
the  middle  of  May  ;  and  he  and  she  liave  now 
to  discharge  over  again  all  the  same  duties  of 
tending  and  rearing,  and  have  to  look  out  for 
fresh  food,  which  may  be  different  from  that  of 
the  earlier  spring,  but  is  still  composed  of  eggs, 
flesh,  coffined  food,  and  winged  game,  so  that  I 
am  still  benefited,  and  none  of  my  vegetables  or 
fruit  trees  suffer  the  slightesl  harm,  while  the 
hedge  sparrows  clear  away  the  enemies  of  the 
garden.  ^ 

This  second  brood,  consisting,  like  the  former, 
of  from  four  to  five  young  ones,  is  sent  out  to 
take  care  of  itself  early  in  July,  and  after  that 
follows  a  third  and  perhaps  a  fourth  brood.  A\'e 
have  thus  a  sufficient  number  of  young  birds  to 
survive  till  next  year  and  to  escape  tlie  multit  ude 
of  cats  with  which  modern  civilisation  has  sur- 
rounded our  gardens,  and  which  do  their  best  to 
deprive  our  yearly  garden  crops  ni  their  best 
defenders,  the  hedge  sparrow.  Luckily,  the 
sparrows  have  wide  fields  and  country  fences  to 
which  they  resort  when  the  multiplication  of 
cats  drives  our  friends  away  from  ns. 

There  is  one  more  good  our  friend  does  us. 
lie  never  harms  our  garden  crop  by  feeding 
either  on  our  flowers  or  fruit  ;  but  there  are 
certain  weeds  hateful  to  us,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  delightful  to  the  sparrow,  and,  curiously 
enough  by  eating  these  he  clears  our  gardens  of 
another  set  of  enemies. 

Ilowthis  family  of  our  winged  friends  survives 
the  winter  must  be  a  mystery  to  those  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  means  by  which  our  enemies 
survive  tlie  winter.  In  August  and  later  hii'ge 
broods  of  insect  eggs  and  large  numbers  of  nta- 
tured  insects  are  preserved  in  their  coftins  or 
hidden  in  a  great  variety  of  convenient  cracks, 
corners, holes,  ledges,  and  bark  of  the  bushes  and 
trees,  and  also  in  earth  holes.  Our  hedge 
sparrow  searches  and  finds  these  hidden  hoards 
rich  in  insect  food  for  himself  and  family:  and 
thus  he  prevents  the  sudden  swarm  of  outburst- 
ing  insect  life  which  would  destroy  our  early 
ci'ops  if  they  were  not  thus  thinned  in  the 
winter  months. 

The  next  example  will  be  the  family  of  tits, 
•who  are  among  the  most  interesting,  most  in- 
genious, and  the  most  useful  of  our  garden 
guests.  GEOnGE  Swayslaxd. 

4,  Queen's  Jioad,  Brighton, 


stretch  up  to  the  very  clouds,  rugged  at  the  top, 
with  great  blocks  of  riven  rock  projecting  from 
their  precipitous  sides,  which  seem  as  if  a  touch 
would  sen  I  tliem  crashing  down  into  the  valley 
beneath.  Far  \\\i  tlie  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of 
L'IMH)  feet,  is  the  little  village  of  Tiirbia.  Conspicu- 
ous in  its  midst  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  tower 
which  Augustus  C:csar  built  to  mark  out  the 
Ijoundary  between  Cis-Alpine  Gaul  and  Italy. 
I'assing  througli  the  little  village  and  winding 
along  the  mountain  side,  like   a  thin  grey  line,  is  i 

tlie  famous  Corniche  road,  which  is  called  '  the  I  fained.  Its  crops  have  always  been  produced  at 
finest  drive  in  Europe.'  Lower  down  the  moun-  the  natural  season,  which  no  doubt  largely 
tain,  the  bare,  barren,  whity-brown  rock  is  covered  i  accounts  for  this,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  note- 
with  soil,  and  Vines  and  Olive  trees  appear.  Lower  worthy  example  in  this  respect  in  these  days, 
down  still,  the  feathery,  silver-grey  foliage  of  the  i  when  from  seven  to  ten  years  is  the  span  "of 
Olive  is  interspersed  with  the  dark  green  leaves  ,  healthy  existence  under  modern  Grape  culture 
and  golden-coloured  fruit  of  the  Orange  or  the  ■  ;□  many  instances.  It  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
'  -^i^o";  whilst  still  lower  down  in  the  gardens  of   certified  that  the  sustained  vitality  of  the  Ilamp- 


XOTES  AND  READINGS. 

So  the  penny  revenue  from  the  old  Hampton 
Court  Vine  has  ceased,  "by  the  orders  of  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth."  The  old  veteran  Vine  is 
said  to  have  borne  l^IOO  bunches  this  year,  or 
not  under  1000  lbs.  of  fruit — not  a  bad  average, 
it  will  be  admitted.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  Vine  is  the  equable  state  of  good 
healtli  and  fertility  which  it  has  always  maiu- 


1 

some  of  the  outlying  villas  of  Condamine,  the  tall, 
slender,  black  Cypress,  or  the  gorgeous  Date 
I 'aim,  or  the  gigantic  flower  stock  of  some  great 
.\loe  may  be  seen  standing  out  conspicuously 
against  the  clear  sky.  All  along  the  coast,  both 
east  and  west,  there  are  fantastic  headlands,  and 
l)old  promontories,  and  shelving  rooks  abuttingon 
I  lie   sea.     To  the  west  there  is  the  picturesque 


ton  Gjurt  tn  e  is  due  to  its  roots  having  pene- 
trated a  corcmm  sewer,  but  Dr.  Lindley  said 
that  both  this  Vine  and  the  one  of  Cumberland 
Lodge  were  examples  of  ^'ines  growing  vigor- 
ously and  bearing  large  crops  of  fruit  "  with  but 
little  or  no  assistance  in  the  way  of  manure. 
Both  Vines  grow  on  rich  shallow  soils."  It  would 


BOOKS. 

MONACO  AND  ITS  GAMING  TABLES.* 
This  is  a  little  shilling  book,  written  in  an 
earnest  style,  having  for  its  object  the  exposing, 
and,  if  possible,  remedying  the  evil  of  gambling 
at  Monaco,  where,  in  one  of  the  fairest  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  shore,  a  charming  garden 
has  been  formed  and  some  costly  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  making  gamliling  on 
the  most  extensive  and  vicious  scale  more  allur- 
ing. The  author's  remarks  under  description  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  place  will  be  inter- 
esting to  our  readers.     He  says  : — 

"Looking  down  from  the  once  barren  rock, 
converted  into  what  one  could  suppose  the  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Babylon  to  have  been  like,  there  is 
the  little  horse-shoe  bay,  its  shingly  shore  gently 
laved  by  the  bright  blue  waters  of  the  .Mediter- 
ranean, and  fringed  bj-  the  snow-white  houses  and 
villas  of  Condamine,  which  stretch  up  to  the  base 
of   the  great  mountains  behind.     Tlie  mountains 


headlani  of  Monaco,  with  the  magnificent  land-  be  Interesting  to  learn  what  root  culture,  if  any, 
locked  bay  of  Villefranche  a  little  beyond.  In  j  the  Hampton  Court  Vine  receives,  and  we  should 
the  hazy  distance  there  is  the  great  sweep  of  bay  I  feel  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  for  informa- 


where  Nice  lies,  running  into  the  long  low  pro 
montory  of  Antibes,  with  the  great  range  of  the 
blue  Esterel  Mountains  closing  in  the  back- 
ground. 'To  the  east,  Koquebrune  on  the  hill- 
side, and  Montonc  on  the  coast,  with  the  promon- 
tory of  r.ordigbera  hiding  the  bay  of  8an  Remo 
in  the  distance.  At  our  feet,  the  gently  heaving 
waters  of  the  little  bay,  with  a  few  trading  vessels 
lying  under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks  of  Monaco, 
and  far  out  at  sea,  the   blue  waters  of  the  Mcdi 


tion   on   the   subject   which    might   be   useful. 

j  There  is  rather  a  dearth  of  ^'ine  literature  just 
now,  and  one  cannot  remember  that  the  subject 

j  of  deep  rersiis  wide  borders  has  ever  been  venti- 
lated. The  borders  in  which  the  old  Vines 
mentioned  grow  afford  examples  of  the  latter, 
but  if  we  are  not  mistaken,-!  ft.  is  the  minimum 
depth  recommended  by  modern  cultivators,  and 
which  is  too  deep  under  our  sunless  skies,  thougli 


terranean,  seen  through  the  narrow  opening  of  the  I  not  above  half  the  depth  of  the  borders  made 
liaj-,  like  a  charming  picture  set  in  a  lovely  frame,  and  recommended  as  examples  in  Lancashire,  a 
.\dd  to  all  this  the  clear  sky  and  the  brilliant  ^  few  years  ago,  by  one  of  our  most  energetic 
sunshine,  and  we  have  a  Unit  ensemble  such  as  is  ,  horticulturists.  Those  borders  were  constructed 
rarely  to  be  seen.  Some  one  has  said,  that  in  |  after  the  pattern  of  the  "coal  measures"  in  the 
ascending  the  broad  sloping  terraced  walk  from  |  neio-hbourhood,   but  were  not  quite  so  deep— 


*  "  Monaco  and  its  GaminK  Tables."  By  .Tobn  rnlson. 
(London:  Klliot  Stock,  62,  Patenioster  Row,  K.c.  I'aislcy 
Alex.  Gaidnei.) 


the  railway  station  at  Monte  Carlo  to  the  Casino, 
he  felt  as  it  he  were  going  up  to  heaven.  The 
[ilace  is  often  called  a  terrestrial  paradise;  but  I 
know  of  only  this  one  case  where  any  one  has 
been  so  bold  as  to  liken  it  to  the  paradise 
above.  But  with  whichever  of  the  two  abodes  of 
blessedness  we  compare  it,  something  more  | 
than  natural  beauty  is  needed  to  make  the 
analogv  complete.'' 

The  book  contains  several  illustrations, 
of  which  the  one  here  reproduced  is  an 
example. 


bonesalternatingwith  layersof  turf  representing 
the  carboniferous  formations  of  the  pits,  accoi-d- 
in^  to  the  description  furnished  of  the  borders 
in  one  of  the  piapers  at  the  time.  Mr.  Bushby's 
Vines,  it  is  stated,  have  their  roots  in  a  shallow 
border  nearly  tliree  times  the  length  of  the  Vine 
rods  in  width,  and  his  success  has  been  of  an 
exceptional  description. 

Speaking  of  borders,  it  is  not  exaggerating  to 
say  that,  as  a  rule  fruit  tree  borders  are  made 
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too  deep  in  tliiseountvy,  and  some  few  gardeners 
seem  to  recognise  the  fact.  Trees  planted  in 
deep  borders  start  late  and  ripen  late,  if  tliev 
ripen  at  all,  and  ill-ripened  \vood  is  t lie  evil  to 
be  gnarded  against  in  the  cultivation  of  all  out- 
door fruits  in  England.  Mcintosh,  in  his  book 
of  "The  Garden,"  recognised  this,  but  went  if 
anything  to  the  other  extreme.  Fruit  trees 
planted  on  bis  system  were  set  on  mounds,  and 
the  roots  were  so  lightly  covered  that  the  trees 
■would  hardly  stand  alone,  and  had  to  be  sup- 
ported by  means  of  stakes.  This  shallow  plant- 
ing, however,  was  of  no  advantage  when  the  soil 
was  deep  and  the  roots  could  get  down  into  it, 
and  the  practice  disappointed  many  who  tried  it. 
Nine  in.  or  1  ft.  is  not  too  deep  to  plant  the 
roots  at  first,  provided  means  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent them  penetrating  much  deeper  afterwards. 
The  difference  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  tempei'a- 
ture  of  the  soil  makes  a  gieat  difference  to  the 
subjects  growing  in  it.  That  everyone  knows 
who  has  at  any  time  had  to  cultivate  plants  re- 
quiring "  bottom-heat,''  and  noted  the  effects  a 
few  degrees  one  way  or  the  other  make  to  the 
plants.  It  is  the  same  outdoors,  and  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ground  decreases  rapidly  the 
deeper  we  go  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  in 
summer,  it  is  a  reasonable  practice  to  place  the 
roots  at  that  depth,  where  they  vyill  experience  the 
highest  mean  temperature  during  the  growing 
season,  and  this  distance  is  between  0  in.  and 
IS  in. according  to  circumstances.  These  remarks 
Apply  to  the  Peach  and  stone  fruits  more  par- 
ticularly that  require  all  the  heat,  root  and  top, 
available.  In  fact,  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
trees  is  almost  a  question  of  temperature  alone, 
to  which  all  other  cultural  practices  ought  to 
be  subordinated.  , 

Speaking  of  Apples  in  a  contemporary  a  week 
iigo,  "A.  D."  remarks,  "  The  best  crop,  becmise 
most  naturally  grinni,  was  that  gathered  last 
week  from  some  standard  trees  growing  in  very 
ordinary  market-garden  soil,  and  cultivated 
only  very  roughly  with  the  plough.  The  trees 
are  practically  unpruned,  and  as  the  huge  fruit 
banging  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
brought  them  down  in  pendent  fashion,  I  was 
strongly  reminded  of  the  pulley  training  once 
advocated.  Six  of  these  fruits,  a  fair  sample  of 
the  whole,  weighed  6  lb.  12  oz.,  and  three 
"weighed  1  lb.  each  and  13^  in.  in  circumference, 
showing  great  size  for  so  light  an  Apple." 
t'ultlvators  please  note — the  best  crop  because 
most  naturally  grown — practically  unpruned. 
This  is  absolutely  heretical.  That  excellent 
cultivator,  Mr.  Sheppard,  is  also  permitted  to 
apply  the  term  "  barbarous  "  to  the  practice  of 
respectable  modern  authorities,  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  theory  that  Vines  must  have  their 
heads  cut  off  in  order  to  put  vitality  into  their 
tails,  and  who  teach  that  Peach  tree  shoots 
ought  to  be  cut  back  for  similar  reasons.  He  has 
a  Peach  tree  that  covered  100  ft.  of  sp.ice  in 
two  years,  and  is  full  of  bearing  wood.  These  are 
passages  that  could  be  frequently  picked  out  in 
any  of  the  horticultural  papers  within  the  last 
few  years,  while  no  end  of  practitioners  are  now 
being  unearthed,  who  it  appears  claim  to  have 
disregarded  the  orthodox  instructions  of  re- 
strictive teachers  all  their  lives,  and  are  now 
desirous  of  making  the  fact  known.  Thus  our 
well-established  notions  on  the  subject  of 
pruning,  supported  as  they  are  by  physiologists, 
by  whom  the  "systems"  have  been  reduced  to 
"  scientific  principles,"  are  being  assailed  head 
and  front,  and  indoors  and  outdoois,  and  the 
changes  of  theory  and  practice  suggested  and  ad- 
vocated are  of  so  radical  a  nature  that  one  is 
irresistibly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
advocates  of  either  the  one  system  or  the  other 
are,  or  have  been,  a  set  of  incompetents.  I  used 
the  term  advisedly  and  no  other  is  admissible. 


No  stronger  condemnation  of  past  practices 
could  be  uttered  than  that  of  "A.U."  that 
the  crops  were  best  liecause  the  trees  were 
naturally  grown  and  practically  unpinned. 

* 

Mr.  Temple,  of  Impney  Hall,  Worcester- 
shire, also  furnishes  some  remarkable  experiences 
in  Peach  and  Vine  culture  on  the  extension 
system  in  another  paper,  but  he  draws  most 
illogical  conclusions  from  them.  "It  is  neither 
worth  risk  nor  trouble  to  tax  the  strength 
of  young  Vines,"  be  says,  "  by  taking  a  crop 
of  ifruit  from  them  the  same  year  in  which 
they  were  planted;"  .and  straightway  he  pro- 
ceeds to  demonstrate  by  his  practice  and  suc- 
cess that  his  precept  is  entirely  wrong,  "\^'e 
know  Mr.  Temple  to  be  a  good  hand  at  his  profes- 
sion, and  hispractice,  unlike  some  other  people's, 
is  far  better  th.an  his  preaching.  This  is  how  be 
demonstrates  the  evil  effects  of  cropping  Vines 
the  first  year.  He  had,  it  appears,  new  vineries 
to  plant  one  spring,  and  it  was  a  condition  that 
be  was  to  produce  Grapes  the  same  season  from 
the  newly  planted  Vines.  He  had  to  buy  such 
Vines  as  he  could  get,  and  he  had  the  very  worst 
soil  procurable  for  his  borders,  but  his  Vines 
bore  from  i)  to  7  bunches  each,  ard  furnished 
a  supply  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing year  more  of  the  "worthless  soil,  it  not 
having  produced  either  pasture  or  anything  else 
worthy  of  not  ice  for  generations,"  was  used,  with 
the  paradoxical  result  that  the  Vines  reached 
the  top  of  the  house  by  the  end  of  August,  and 
produced  a  crop  of  "  as  good  bunches  of  Grapes 
as  could  be  wished,"  which  is  saying  a  good  deal, 
for  Mr.  Temple  is  no  mean  judge  of  Grapes. 
Things  went  on  under  the  same  and  other  ad- 
verse circumstances  the  third  year,  and  "  the 
wood  and  foliage  Increased  in  size  rapidly,  and 
the  fruit,  which  gave  a  good  supply  from  the  end 
of  July  till  the  following  April,  was  as  good  as 
he  could  have  wished  from  Vines  treated  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  berries 
being  of  excellent  size  and  well  coloured,  and 
they  have  continued  to  do  well,  and,  judging 
from  the  foliage  and  hard  brown  wood,  they 
show  no  bad  effects  from  their  severe  treat- 
ment." These  are  the  reasons  apparently  which 
induced  Mr.  Temple  to  state  at  the  outset 
of  the  same  article  that  "  to  plant  young 
canes,  fruit  them  the  same  year,  and  ex- 
pect them  to  become  first-rate  ^'ines  in  time 
to  come,  would  appear  more  as  a  burlesque 
than  a  system  emanating  from  common  sense," 
and  "  it  is  neither  worth  the  risk  nor  the 
trouble."  We  believe  all  that  Mr.  Temple  states 
with  regard  to  his  success,  for  we  have  heard 
of  it  from  other  sources,  but  his  reasoning  on 
the  subject  and  the  conclusions  at  which  be 
arrives  are  extraordinary.  Most  successful 
cultivators  encourage  others  to  imitate  their 
practice,  but  Mr.  Temple,  although  bis  plan 
has  succeeded  in  the  face  of  adverse  circum- 
stances seldom  met  with  by  gardeners,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  plan  is  not  worth 
trying.  It  has  not  been  considered  a  wise 
plan  to  fruit  young  Vines,  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent the  year  they  areplanted,  and  continue  to 
fruit  them  afterwards  in  a  constant  way,  but  ]\lr . 
Temple  has  .«hown  it  can  be  done,  and  his  suc- 
cess will  help  to  dispel  the  doubts  fiom  the  minds 
of  those  who  still  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  subject  Vines  to  the  severe  cutting  back  pro- 
cess (which  is  nothing  else  than  a  i  ule  of  thumb 
practice)  in  order  to  increase  their  v'gour.  Looked 
at  in  all  ways,  the  system  is  wrorg,  save  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  Peeeghine. 

Plants  in  flower  in  November. — Arabis 
procurrens  has  always  been  far  more  attractive  in 
November  than  at  any  other  season.  Some  large 
patches  of  this  plant  are  very  conspicuous.  There 


are,  however,but  few  flowers  seasonable  just  now  ; 
they  are  all  before  their  time,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  luikl  weather  which  we  are  experiencing. 
The  various  kinds  of  perennial  Candytufts  (Ibcris), 
notably  I.  semperflorens  and  I.  gibraltarica,  are 
very  gay.  Scnecio  pulcher,  too,  has  made  a  fresh 
start ;  and  wliilc  one  or  two  flowers  are  open  upon 
a  weakly  shoot,  there  is  a  beautifully  tine  flower- 
ing stem  bearing  perhaps  thirty  flowers  near  the 
point  of  opening.  Houstonia  coerulea  shows  a  few 
flowers  ;  in  a  well-drained  sandy  peat  it  increases 
rapidly  enough.  Of  lonopsidium  we  have  a  nice 
little  patch  from  self-sown  plants. 
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THE  APPLE. 

(  Cuiithnied  from  p,  aZQ.) 
Pruning  orchard  trees. — Standards  one 
year  planted  in  a  permanent  position  and  well 
established  at  the  root  wiU  be  by  this  time  in 
good  condition  for  their  first  and  most  im- 
portant pruning,  for  the  shoots  left  now  will 
form  the  outline  of  the  future  tree.  Presuming 
that  the  trees  when  planted  were  the  sorts 
usually  sent  out  from  nurseries  for  orcliaid 
planting,  viz.,  trees  cut  down  once  after  grafting, 
they  will  now  have  beads  consisting  of  five  or 
six  strong  shoots  left  entire  at  planting  time, 
and  in  addition  thereto  will  be  the  growth  made 
during  the  current  year;  but  as  this  is  usually 
neither  strong  nor  well  ripened,  most  growers 
cut  back  to  well  ripened  wood  of  the  preceding 
season.  The  branches  are  thinned  out  well, 
leaving  such  as  point  outward,  and  thinning  the 
centre  out  well,  but  not  so  that  too  many  shoots 
all  start  from  the  same  point  so  as  to  form  a 
cavity  for  water  to  lodge  in  when  a  large  size 
has  been  reached.  Better  leave  two  or  three 
tiers,  each  consisting  of  two  or  three  shoots. 
From  three  to  five  shoots  are  plenty  to  leave  at 
the  first  pruning,  and  when  they  break  afresh 
two  of  the  best  leading  shoots  should  be  selected 
and  the  rest  pinched  in  to  form  spurs.  If  left 
until  winter  and  then  cut  back  they  give  rise  to 
a  quantity  of  useless  spray  that  might  have  been 
converted  into  fruit  buds  by  timely  attention, 
and  the  leading  shoots  will  make  all  the  more 
progress,  for  the  stronger  these  are,  and  the 
better  ripened  by  having  plenty  of  light 
and  air  playing  round  them,  the  longer  they 
can  be  left  at  the  second  winter's  pruning. 
In  respect  to  this  various  opinions  are  held,  some 
allowing  the  head  to  grow  as  it  likes  after  it  has 
been  once  cut  bacli ;  others  again  make  it  a  rule 
to  look  over  all  their  trees  every  winter,  shorten- 
ing the  tips  of  the  strong  shoots  and  removing 
any  pieces  that  may  be  crowding  the  centre,  the 
bead  being  kept  evenly  balanced.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  although  good  crops  of  Apples 
can  be  grown  in  both  ways,  yet  by  the  latter 
plan  one  gets  better  shaped  trees,  and  certainly 
an  equal  weight  of  fruit,  which,  if  not  so 
numerous,  is  certainly  of  lai'ger  size  and  of 
higher  market  value.  It  is  the  high  coloured 
Apples  that  realise  the  best  prices,  and,  there- 
fore, in  standard  trees,  the  larger  the  surface 
exposed  to  sunshine,  and  the  less  the  sap  is 
diverted  to  inferior  branches,  the  better  will  be 
the  produce.  Moreover,  trees  whose  shoots  are 
topped  every  year  with  a  sharp  knife  or  the 
secateur  never  need  what  the  advocates  of 
letting  them  alone  call  pruning,  i.e.,  cutting  out 
several  faggots  of  wood  from  a  large  tree,  an 
operation  that  usually  gives  it  a  check  from 
which  it  does  not  recover  for  several  years. 
After  the  trees  get  eight  or  ten  years  old  I  find 
the  averuncator,  or  long-handled  tree  pruner, 
very  useful,  for  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  steps  or 
tressels  with  steps  on  each  side  a  man  can 
quickly  get  over  an  orchard  of  young  trees 
without  putting  the  ladder  against  them  at 
all.   It   is  the  shoots  that  rush   upwards  that 
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need  stopping  in  ordtr  to  induce  tbem  to 
branch  out  into  fruitful  twigs  and  spurs. 
Some  Apples,  such  as  Stme's  or  Loddingtou 
Seedling,  that  are  noted  for  being  nearly  all 
flower  buds  and  making  scarcely  any  wood,  can 
only  be  kept  growing  by  just  taking  the  tips  off 
the  shoots  every  year.  If  left  unpruned  (hey 
cease  to  make  any  young  wood  ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  some  slow  growing  or  tender 
Apples,  like  the  Ribston  and  Margil.  These  ci  r- 
tainly  make  young  growth  more  evenly  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  tree  when  the  shoots  are 
tipped  regularly  every  year.  Young  wood  is 
needed  to  produce  continuous  crops  of  fine  fruit. 
In  all  cases  the  centre  should  be  kept  open.  A 
well-trained  orchard  troe  should  resemble  an 
inverted  umbrella,  the  ribs  representing  tlie 
main  shoots,  which  should  be  cleared  of  spraj' ; 
the  latter  does  not  answer  any  useful  purpose,  but 
the  outer  branches  should  be  left  moderately 
thick.  In  fact,  in  trees  that  have  plenty  of  room 
to  extend  all  round  the  outer  branches  require 
but  little  thinning.  AVe  clear  the  centre  of  the 
trees  each  winter,  and  cut  out  dead  wood  or 
weakly  growing  branches  t  h  at  are  bei  ng  smothered 
or  covered  by  the  stronger  growth  of  younger 
wood.  The  erect  shoots  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
are  stopped,  but  even  where  that  is  not  done  a 
heavy  crop  brings  them  down  to  their  desired 
position  quite  as  effectually  as  any  kind  of 
training. 

Pruning  dwarf  trees. — Where  the  out- 
line of  these  is  formed,  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
keep  them  in  good  fruitful  condition  by  summer 
pinching.  This  not  only  reduces  the  necessity  for 
much  winter  pruning,  but  it  exposes  the  fruit 
to  increased  sunlight,  thus  improving  bcth  ap- 
pearance and  flavour.  In  the  case  of  dwarf  trees 
it  is  impossible  for  fruit  to  reach  even  the  finish 
of  which  our  climate  is  capable  if  the  bushes  are 
crowded  with  a  tliicket  of  spurs,  and  the  whole 
of  the  young  growth  is  left  to  .shade  the  fruit, 
more  especially  in  market  gardens  where  tall 
standards  are  planted  so  thickly  as  to  completely 
shut  out  the  sun's  rays  from  the  dwarf  or  bush 
trees  with  which  they  are  associated.  If  we  are 
to  keep  our  hold  on  the  market  the  trees  must 
have  more  room,  and  the  pruning  of  dwarf 
bushes  should  be  done  with  the  view  of  produc- 
ing finer  fruit  than  tliey  have  hitherto  done. 
If  at  the  winter  pruning  the  spurs  were  well 
thinned  out,  fresh  spurs  would  originate  from 
the  base,  and  there  would  always  be  a  succession 
of  young  fruitful  spurs  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  main  shoots.  It  is  not  advisable  to  pinch 
the  shoots  before  their  bases  begin  to  get  firm, 
or  about  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  then  not 
closer  than  five  or  six  leaves,  as  at  the  winter 
pruning  they  can  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  buds. 
I  find  the  secateur  a  useful  implement  for  thin- 
Etng  overcrowded  fruit  spurs,  and  in  the  ca.se  of 
those  that  are  old  and  long  neglected,  a  small 
pruning-saw  will  be  found  best  for  removing 
them  close  to  the  stem,  shaving  off  the  rough 
edges  with  a  sharp  knife,  so  that  the  cuts  may 
heal  over  readily. 

Pruning  trained  garden  trees. — Having 
given  full  in.structions  in  a  former  eliapter  as  to 
the  various  modes  of  training  now  in  u.se  in 
gardens,  it  only  remains  to  say  that,  having  got 
them  into  form,  it  will  rest  with  the  pruner  to 
keep  them  in  a  fruitful  state  by  the  judicious 
use  of  the  knife.  During  these  last  few  years 
this  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  summer  pinch- 
ing, and  as  the  trees  grown  in  gardens  uow-a- 
days  are  mostly  on  the  Paradise  stock,  there  is 
not  anything  like  the  disposition  to  make  such  a 
quantity  of  superabundant  wood,  more  especially 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  trees,  that  there  was  in 
days  gone  by,  when  the  Crab  or  free  stock 
did  duty  for  all  kinds  of  trained  or  untrained 
trees.  Still,    careful   manipulation    is  required 


to  keep  trained  trees  in  good  condition  as 
regards  an  equal  distribution  of  vigour,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  horizontally  trained 
espaliers  and  cordons,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
that  of  upright  pyramids,  the  tendency  of  the 
upper  brandies  being  to  monopolise  more  than 
their  share  of  the  sap.  This  iiuist  hs  remedied  by- 
persistent  pinching  of  the  uppermost  slioots, 
allowing  those  less  favourably  situated  to  carry 
all  the  leaf  growth  they  can,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  proper  balance  in  all  parts  of  the  tree  ;  doubt- 
less, however,  in  time  all  modes  of  training  that 
militate  against  the  well-being  of  the  tree  will 
be  superseded  ;  in  fact  they  are  so  already.  The 
old  horizontal  espalier  is  making  way  for  the 
erect  trained  fan  or  oblique  trained  cordon. 

Thinning  the  fruit. — A\'here  trained  trees, 
whether  on  trellis,  walls,  or  in  pots,  are  grown, 
thinning  ought  to  always  form  an  important  part 
of  their  culture,  for  without  it  the  produce  will 
not  be  much  bitter  than  that  from  untrained 
trees.  Who  would  expect  fine  Grapes  if  the 
buncheswere  leftunthinned.'^  and  wlio  can  expect 
fine  Apples  if  they  are  left  in  clusters,  as  they 
generally  are  on  trees  worked  on  dwaifing  stocks  P 
It  is  not  advisable  to  thin  s.^verely  at  first,  but 
all  bunches  should  be  reduced  to  one  or  two 
fruits  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  set,  and  when 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  size  to  see  which 
will  make  the  best  fruits,  enough  for  a  crop 
should  be  selected,  retaining  those  most  advan- 
tageously placed  for  getting  the  full  benefit  of 
sunlight.  Dropping  of  the  fruit,  or  as  it  is  called 
"  running  down,"  is  an  effort  of  the  tree  itself 
to  reduce  its  over-abundant  crop  to  reasonable 
limits,  and  barren  years  are  caused  more  by  ex- 
haustion from  over-cropping  than  from  any 
other  cause  ;  therefore,  if  the  crop  is  carefully 
thinned  to  what  the  tree  can  well  ripen,  the 
flower-buds  for  the  following  year  will  have  a 
better  chance,  and  the  trees  may  be  expected  to 
carry  a  crop  every  year,  unless  some  extraordi- 
nary visitation  overtakes  them.  We  are  too  apt 
to  lay  oitr  losses  in  the  way  of  crops  to  spring 
frosf;  it  is  a  ready  excuse,  but  do  we  always 
take  full  advantage  of  the  means  we  possess  for 
overcoming  the  variability  of  our  climate;-'  If  we 
can  grow  tenderer  fruits  that  are  natives  of 
warmer  climes,  and  that  flower  at  a  much  more 
inclement  season  than  the  Apple,  surely  there 
can  be  no  insuperable  difliculty  in  the  way  of 
having  a  crop  every  year. 

Top-dressing.  —  This  must  not  be  done 
with  a  niggardly  hand  if  good  and  constant 
crops  are  to  be  expected ;  in  t'je  case  of  orchards 
on  Grass,  the  feeding  off  with  sheep  is  the 
readiest  means  of  doing  it  both  effectually  and 
economically,  and  as  the  Grass  is  allowed  to 
get  long  when  the  fruit  i.s  ready  for  gathering, 
it  keeps  that  which  falls  from  getting  bruised. 
15y  supplementing  the  Grass  feed,  too,  with 
roots,  hay,  and  oil  cake,  orchard  trees  may  be 
kept  in  health  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  thus 
treated  they  are  not  so  liable  to  insect  and  other 
pests,  and  the  closer  the  Grass  is  fed  off  the 
better.  In  some  cases  pigs  are  substituted  for 
sheep,  and  penned  off  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  excellent  results  as  regards  the  trees.  Cul- 
tivated orchards,  on  the  other  hand,  must  de- 
pend on  the  supply  of  manure  given  them  at 
the  winter  dressing,  and  as  such  orchards  are 
generally  undercropped  with  bush  fruits,  it 
follows  that  the  land  thus  heavily  cropped  must 
be  made  good,  and  that  in  the  case  of  dwarf 
garden  or  trained  trees  a  space  must  be  kept 
solely  for  their  support  as  wide  as  the  average 
spread  of  the  branches.  Intermediate  cropping 
can  only  be  safely  indulged  in  before  young 
trees  come  into  bearing  ;  after  the  roots  occupy 
the  ground  the  surface  should  be  annually 
mulched  with  partially  rotten  manure  as  soon  as 
tlie  crop  is  set,  and  in  autumn  when  the  leaves 


are  down  they  should  be  raked  off  with  the  ex- 
hausted material  and  buried  elsew-here,  so  as  to 
remove  all  dorma-Jt  insect  life  from  the  surface 
soil. 

Regrafting  established  trees.— After 
all  that  can  be  done  in  selecting  proper  situa- 
tions for  orchards,  and  in  getting  the  most  ap- 
proved varieties,  and  applying  the  most  careful 
culture,  some  failures  are  siu'e  to  occur.  Some 
sorts  may  refuse  to  be  fruitful,  others  may  be 
liable  to  canker  or  die  back,  w-hile  other  sorts 
good  at  the  time  of  planting  maj'  become  worn- 
out.  Soft  light  Apples  possess  little  market  value. 
Heavy,  solid  Apples  not  liable  to  bruise  or 
show  the  marksof  a  little  rough  handling  are  at 
present  in  most  request  for  culinary  purposes, 
nearly  all  fruits  being  now  sold  by  w-eight.  In. 
the  ease  of  dessert  Apples,  high  colour  is  a  great 
point  ih  their  favour  ;  therefore  whole  rows  of 
trees  are  often  headed  down  in  winter  for  re- 
grafting  in  spring  w-ith  sorts  that  do  well  in  the 
locality  and  that  are  popular  in  the  market.  In 
Kent  old  trees  are  considered  to  be  so  much, 
more  valuable  than  young  ones,  that  they  are 
thought  w-orth  re-grafting  as  long  as  they  pos- 
sess a  sound  limb,  for  even  if  they  only  last  a 
few  years  the  effect  of  double  or  treble  grafting 
invariably  renders  them  so  very  prolific  that  they 
soon  repay  the  labour,  and  also  the  loss  of  crop 
for  a  short  period.  Some  kinds  of  hard  sour 
Apples  are  planted  in  orchards  solely  for  re- 
grafting  when  they  reach  a  large  size,  say  eight 
or  ten  years'  growth.  The  Goff  Apple  is  grown 
in  this  way,  to  be  grafted  with  Stone's,  but  it 
does  w-ell  on  any  sour  hard  kind,  and  thus 
treated  it  makes  a  large  tree  much  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Old  trees 
are  invariably  grafted  on  the  crown  or  rind 
grafting  system,  and  the  grafts  are  put  on  shoots 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist,  which  heal  over 
and  make  much  stronger  unions  than  when 
grafted  on  larger  limbs.  After  they  have  become 
united  they  are  treated  in  all  respects  as  young 
trees  as  regards  forming  the  head ;  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  so  prolific  that  very  little  pruning  is- 
needed. 

Begrafting  trained  trees. — Since  the 
introduction  of  miniature  trees  on  the  Paradise 
stock  Uttle  necessity  exists  for  regrafting  old  or 
unfruitful  specimens,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  in  the  case  of  trained  pyramids  in  lines 
forming  a  background  for  walks  in  fruit  or 
kitchen  gardens  one  or  two  may  prove  unsatis- 
factory, and  then  regrafting  has  to  be  resorted 
to,  and  if  done  towards  the  points  of  each  shoot 
a  prolific  tree  is  formed  in  two  or  three  years' 
time.  I  have  sometimes,  too,  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  convert  pyramid  trees  into  open  bushes 
by  grafting  the  points  of  the  lower  tier  of 
branches,  leaving  the  top  of  the  tree  for  a  year 
or  two  until  the  grafts  got  fairly  into  growth, 
when  I  cut  the  entire  top  above  the  tier  of 
branches  away,  a  spreading  bush  tree  being  the 
result.  All  fastenings  and  ties  are  liable  from 
neglect  to  cut  the  bark,  especially  in  the  case  of 
young  trees  swelling  rapidly,  and  therefore  must 
often  be  examined.  In  labelling  be  careful  to 
avoid  wire,  for  if  put  on  main  stems  it  is  liable 
to  get  embedded  in  the  bark  before  it  is  observed. 
Uather  have  a  rough  ground  plan  of  the  orchard 
or  garden  made,  every  tree  being  indicated  and. 
its  name  plainly  attached  to  it,  for  labels  get 
lost  or  misplaced  and  cause  endless  confusion. 

James  Geoom. 


Flavourless  Pears. — Pears  here  have  been 
abundant,  but  generally  small  and  of  inferior 
quality.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  though  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour,  was  almost  flavourless. 
We  arc  using  at  present  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
and  Marie  Louise ;  some  of  the  latter  large,  fine 
looking  fruit,  but  both  varieties  deficient  in  qual- 
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ity.  Tlie  want  of  flavour  I  attribute  to  the  longr 
continued  wet  and  sunless  weather  which  occurred 
during  their  ripening  period.  It  generally  happens 
after  a  wet  season  that  the  prospects  for  the  com- 
ing year  are  gloomy,  owing  to  tlie  bad  ripening  of 
tlie  "wood  ;  but  this  year  the  wood  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  ripened,  owing  doubtless  to  the  ex- 
treme heat  which  we  had  early  in  the  season. 
This  advanced  growth  so  far  that  the  exception- 
ally long  wet  and  dull  autumn  through  which 
the  trees'had  to  pass,  has  had  little  effect  on  them. 
—A.  JilACKlE,  Tnc   Woodtaiuh,  Darlimjion. 


TKAXSPLANTIXG  OLD  FRUIT  TKEES. 
This  is  an  operation  sometimes  recommended,  but 
notoften  performed.  Oldorneglected  trees  inabad 
state  are  generally  grubbed  up  and  destroyed.  In 
some  cases  this  mode  of  procedure  may  be  right, 
but  in  the  case  of  good  varieties  something  else 
might  often  be  done.  New  trees  are  all  very  well, 
but  many  kinds  arc  a  long  time  in  coming  into  full 
bearing:  frequently,  indeed,  a  full  crop  ma}'  be 
had  from  renovated  trees  before  the  young  ones 
are  capable  of  bearing  half  a  crop.  If  carefully 
lifted  and  transplanted,  it  is  surprising  how  old 
trees  improve.  A  few  years  ago  1  knew  a  garden 
in  which  both  standanl  and  wall  trees  were  in  a 
very  bad  state.  JIany  were  large  and  overshadowed 
much  of  the  vegetable  quarters ;  for  years  young 
trees  had  been  annually  added  to  the  stock,  but 
as  these  were  planted  between  the  large  ones,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  became  exhausted 
and  unfruitful.  8ome  would  have  consigned 
every  tree  to  the  rubbish  heap  and  begun 
afresh  ;  but  this  was  not  permitted.  By  cut- 
ting back  and  transplanting  the  most  had  to 
be  made  of  what  existed,  and  now  the  garden  in 
question  contains  many  useful  rejuvenated  trees. 
A  certain  number  were  transplanted  every  autumn 
until  the  whole  had  been  gone  over  and  not  a  tree 
was  lost  or  the  cropsacrificed.  As  to  the  crop,  indeed 
there  was  not  much  to  lose,  but  it  is  gradually  im- 
proving, and  in  a  year  or  two  will  doubtless  be  as 
perfect  as  can  be  desired. 

All  the  trees  just  referred  to  were  transplanted 
between  the  beginning  of  October  and  the  end  of 
November.  When  tlie  former  month  was  not  suit- 
able or  convenient  the  most  was  made  of  the 
latter.  Where  the  trees  could  be  shifted  before  they 
lost  their  foliage,  it  was  thought  to  be  an  advantage. 
Previous  to  disturbing  the  roots  a  quantity  of  the 
best  loam  obtainable  was  got,  and  aquantity  of  half- 
decayed  manure  and  lime  rubbish  was  also  secured, 
to  be  used  in  quantity  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  kind  of  tree  to  be  moved.  One 
large  heap  was  noo  mixed  up  and  used  for  Apples, 
I'ears,  Peaches,  I'lums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and 
everything  alike ;  on  the  contrary,  a  special  mixture 
for  each  class  of  tree  was  prorfded.  Apples  and 
Pears  both  succeed  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  but 
stone  fraits  require  more  lime,  with  which  it  is 
well  to  provide  them.  All  fruit  trees  succeed  better 
in  a  heavy  loam  than  a  light  compost,  and  when 
they  cannot  be  planted  innaturally  suitable  soil  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  should  be  secured.  1  have 
known  the  soil  of  a  whole  border  to  be  removed, 
but  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  this  can  be 
done  ;  the  majority  of  cultivators  have  to  do  the 
best  they  can  by  cutting  out  square  or  round  holes 
for  the  trees  and  filling  them  up  with  new  material. 
Against  this  practice  I  have  nothing  to  say,  as 
wlien  carefully  done  much  good  is  generally  the 
result. 

Before  transplanting  the  holes  should  be  taken 
out  to  the  required  depth  and  width,  and  all  long 
fibreless  roots  cut  into  within  18  in.  or  so  of  the 
stem.  A  hole  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  diameter  will  be  found 
suitable  for  most  sizes,  and  if  taken  out  to  the 
depth  of  ?<  ft.  a  body  of  soil,  which  will  remain 
sound  and  good  for  many  years,  may  be  put 
together ;  part  of  this  depth  must,  however,  be 
given  up  to  drainage,  the  amount  of  which  must 
be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  subsoil. 
M'here  the  drainage  is  naturally  good,  little  or  no 
artificial  assistance  will  be  required:  but  perfect 
drainage  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  it  is  better 
always  rather  overdone  than  underdone.    Eough 


ashes,  broken  bricks,  and  rough  stones  all  make 
good  drainage.  About  towns  bricks  are  generally  to 
be  had,  and  in  gardens  there  are  always  plenty  of 
clinkers  from  the  stoke-holes  which  may  be  used. 
These  or  similar  material  should  be  put  in  to  the 
depth  of  6  in.  at  least,  and  never  more  than  12  in. 
In  deep  soil  this  will  prevent  the  roots  from  pene- 
trating the  subsoil,  and  in  clayey  material  no  harm 
can  occur  wdiere  such  precautions  are  taken.  Every 
old  tree,  wliether  against  a  wall  or  out  in  tlie 
open,  which  I  have  transplanted  has  been  drained 
in  the  manner  just  indicated.  As  soon  as  the 
necessary  depth  of  drainage  has  been  placed  care- 
fully in  the  bottom,  turves  with  the  grassy  side 
downwards  should  be  put  over  it.  The  soil  in 
which  the  roots  are  to  be  placed  is  chopped  upinto 
pieces  about  the  size  of  one's  list,  and  a  quantity 
of  it  thus  iireparcd  is  placed  over  tlie  turves. 
Old  trees  can  seldom  be  lifted  with  a  ball  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  if  the  soil  in  which  they  have 
been  growing  is  decidedly  bad,  the  less  of  it 
moved  the  better.  In  replanting  every  root  should 
be  spread  out  with  the  hands  and  carefully 
covered.  \Vhen  this  has  been  done,  the  remainder 
of  the  soil  may  be  filled  in  more  roughly  and 
readily,  and  the  whole  should  be  finished  off  with 
a  thorough  ramming  or  treading,  as  a  firm  soil  in- 
duces the  formation  of  fibres.  As  soon  as  planting 
has  been  finished  the  trees  should  be  securely 
staked,  as  any  shifting  of  the  roots  through  the 
top  being  blown  about  by  the  wind  is  much  against 
their  well-doing.  During  the  first  twelve  months 
severe  weather  in  winter  and  hot  weather  in  sum- 
mer may  check  growth,  but  this  may  be  in  some 
measure  guarded  against  by  placing  a  heavy 
mulching  of  manure  over  the  soil  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend.  Large  trees  are  frequently  top  heavy, 
and  the  best  waj-  to  deal  with  such  is  to  thin  out 
and  cut  back  the  top  growths  well  before  trans- 
planting, but  when  the  trees  are  not  over  large 
this  is  as  well  left  undone  until  the  spring.  Culti- 
vators are  always  pleased  to  see  young  trees  which 
they  plant  do  well,  but  I  think  it  is  even  greater 
satisfaction  to  see  barren  trees  become  fruitful 
through  being  transplanted.  After  such  trees  have 
become  established  it  may  be  a  considerable  time 
before  they  can  be  made  ornamental  as  regards 
top  growth,  and  it  maj'  be  impossible  to  get  some 
to  look  at  any  time  so  well  as  3"oung  trees;  but  ap- 
pearance is  not  everything  ;  many  ugly  in  growth 
are  the  greatest  and  surest  bearers. 

Cambrian. 


Mr.  Bushby's  Grapes.— "  Cambrian  '  (p. 
509)  is  not  posted  up  in  this  matter,  whereas  I 
am.  Chopping  up  loam  for  a  speculative  purpose 
is  not  eviclence.  I  have  only  my  own  knowledge 
and  Mr.  Bushby"s  assurances  for  what  I  said,  and 
if  I  choose  to  do  so  I  could  put  Mr.  Bushby's 
success  in  a  light  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  that  his  practice  as  well  as  his  success  was 
as  exceptional  as  it  was  his  own.  I  said  Mr. 
Bushby  did  "  nearly  "  everything  about  the  'Vines 
himself,  meaning  himself  or  one  of  his  domestics 
— the  housemaid,  who  often  did  the  airing,  &c., 
when  Mr.  B.  was  not  there.  No  one  else  did  the 
stoking,  airing,  and  general  management  through- 
out the  whole  summer.  Mr.  Thomson  orhis  deputy 
pruned  the  Vines  once  a  year,  which  took  about 
ten  minutes,  and  the  man  only  assisted  Mr.  Bush- 
by  to  do  the  thinning  of  the  berries,  which  took  two 
or  three  evenings.  As  Mr.  Bushby  and  myself  have 
sat  many  times  together  at  this  job,  surely  I  should 
know  if  anything  else  was  done,  but  I  cannot  re- 
member anything  but  the  cow  manure  being  put 
to  the  borders  in  my  time  ;  and  Mr.  Bushby  and  an 
old  labourer,  whom  he  only  occasionally  employed 
to  mix  up  his  liquid  manure-tub  and  paid  for 
doing  it,  put  the  manure  on.  I  have  probed  the 
border  scores  of  times,  and  know  its  exact  depth 
and  quality  originally.  What  Mr.  Thomson  did 
to  the  Vines  when  he  went  there  I  do  not  know  ; 
I  saw  them  the  year  afterwards  when  they  were 
bearing  a  grand  crop,  which  they  have  repeated 
ever  since.  During  eight  years  the  fire  never  was 
made  up  once  by  men  from  Dalkeith  Gardens  that 
I  am  aware  of,  and  it  was  no  one's  duty  to  attend 
to  it  there.  Nor  is  it  managed  by  anyone  but  the 


owner  now.  All  that  I  have  stated  is  substantially 
true,  and  I  question  the  good  taste  that  would 
seek  to  detract  from  the  credit  of  those  to  whom 
credit  is  due,  especiallj'  from  one  who  must  have 
had  most  of  his  knowledge  second  hand.  I  may 
also  state  that  Mr.  B.'s  vinery  is  quite  outside  the 
park,  and  not  very  near  Dalkeith  Gardens,  and  as 
Mr.  Bushby,  as  a  rule,  carried  the  key  of  the 
vinery  or  kept  it  in  his  house,  no  one  else  was 
likely  to  be  able  to  see  after  it  but  those  who  had 
it.— W. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Gakden  "  W.'' 

describes  the  heavy  crop  of  Muscats  taken  yearly 
from  Mr.  Bushby's  Vines.  I  am  glad  to  see  "  Cam- 
brian "  (p.  o09)  giving  your  readers  a  full  account 
of  their  management  and  the  formation  of  the 
border.  "  W."  questions  if  the  ground  was  ever 
artificially  drained  :  if  not,  I  can  assure  all  inte- 
rested that  when  Mr.  Thomson  made  the  border 
he  would  have  the  excellent  natural  drainage  of 
the  ground  in  view.  I  have  chopped  and  mixed  a 
good  quantity  of  turf  for  Vine  borders  under  his 
directions,  and  I  know  he  would  be  the  last  man 
to  plant  Vines  in  a  we-;  border.  Perhaps  "  W."  is 
not  aware  that  an  old  coal  shaft  exists  not  fifty 
yards  from  the  vinery  in  question. —  DAVID 
Murray,  Cuhcan.  ilinjholc. 

It  is  well  that  "  Cambrian  "  starts  his  ac- 
count of  these  Grapes  (p.  509)  by  telling  us  that 
in  one  particular  "  W.''  was  speaking  the  truth, 
for  afterwards  eveiy  fact  he  records  flatly  contra- 
dicts the  statements  of  "  W."  (p.  4:-!l).  I  was  in 
Scotland  when  •'  W.'s  "  statements  came  before  the 
public,  and  every  gardener  whom  I  met  then 
stated  what  "  Cambrian  has  recorded,  viz.,  that 
these  Vines  never  did  any  good  till  Mr.  Thomson 
made  for  them  an  excellent  border,  and  allowed 
his  men  to  attend  to  them,  so  far  as  pruning  and 
thinning  went.  lUr.  Thomson  afterwards  informed 
me  that  the  border  was  composed  ohieiiy  of  turfy 
sods  cut  from  the  roadside.  Gardeners  know  per- 
fectly well  what  excellent  turfy  loam  can  be 
gathered  from  the  roadside,  and  they  pretty  often 
purloin  a  load  or  two  of  it,  not  forgetting  a  trifle 
of  drift  sand  to  bear  it  company.  Gardeners  will,  I 
am  sure,  thank  "  Cambrian  "  for  the  daylight  which 
he  has  let  in  on  Mr.  Bushby's  Grapes.  —  J.  C. 
Spyees,  JSiirford  Lod(ji\  Ihrldiig. 

Rene'wing-  old  Fear  trees. — Having  three 
fine  old,  well-trained  Marie  Louise  trees  upon  the 
walls  here,  which  only  Ijore  fruit  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  branches  upon  the  young  wood,  while 
the  other  parts  of  the  trees  were  taken  up  with 
long  barren  spurs,  which  no  thinning  or  pruning 
seemed  to  make  fruitful,  three  years  ago  I  had 
all  the  spurs  cut  clean  off,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  straight  branches,  and  the  trees,  being  healthy 
and  vigorous,  sent  out  a  quantity  of  shoots 
all  along  the  branches,  which  were  from  15  in.  to 
18  in.  apart.  At  regular  distances  shoots  were 
selected  along  the  sides  of  the  branches  and  laid 
into  the  wall,  while  those  upon  the  outside  of  the 
branch  were  rubbed  oft',  and  now  after  a  year's 
pinching  and  training  we  can  see  numerous  fruit 
buds,  which  I  expect  after  our  rather  severe  mani- 
pulation will  give  us  a  good  return  in  the  way  of 
fruit.— J.  M.,  Chimhcr. 

Dark  or  light  Apple  rooms.— Should  an 
Apple  room  be  dark  or  light .'  Does  it  make  any 
difference  as  regards  the  keeping  of  the  Apples 
stored  in  it .'  [Yes  ;  it  does  make  a  difference  ;  all 
other  things  being  equal,  the  fruit  crop  will  keep 
better  in  a  dark  than  in  a  light  room.  At  the  same 
time,  when  building  such  a  room,  provision  sliould 
be  made  for  the  admi.ssion  of  plenty  of  light 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  fruit,  &o. 
Windows  with  movable  sashes  for  ventilation 
when  necessary,  and  close  fitting  shutters  for 
darkening  the  room,  is  the  best  arrangement. — W.] 

Root  pruning. — This  will  not  hinder  the 
bloom  buds  from  opening  in  spring,  but  the  opera- 
tor will  find  nearly  all  of  the  bloom  perish  on  the 
top  or  end  branches,  the  fruit  coming  from  the 
old  wood,  which  will  surprise  him  in  summer  for 
quality  and  size,  and  the  different  character  that 
the  tree  seems  to  assume.  My  Pears  are  double 
and  treble  the  size,  and  in  flavour  quite  different 
from  what  they  hitherto  have  been.    I  took  all 
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prizes  where  I  showed  last  summer,  first  and 
second,  and  we  have  some  extensive  orchards  here 
in  our  neighbourhood,  but  all  want  attention  both 
as  regards  pruning  and  root  pruning. — J.  E.  Wait- 
ing, Morccamhe  JJank,  Graiige-SundK. 

Tyninghame  Muscat  Grape.— It  is  true, 
as  has  lieon  stated,  that  this  Grape  was  exalted  as 
a  superior  \ariety  some  years  ago,  and  it  was 
grown  anil  shown  by  the  late  gardener  at  Tyning- 
hame, Jlr.  Lees,  in  fine  condition,  but  he  never 
regarded  it  as  other  than  the  old  Muscat  in  good 
form,  and  it  was  extensively  planted  as  a  safe 
kind  to  grow  at  that  time.  It  must  have  dwindled 
sadly  if  the  present  description  of  it  be  correct. 
— XuRSEnyjiAX. 

Keeping  fruit.— This  being  such  an  excep- 
tionally mild  autumn,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  Grapes  are  keeping,  and  whether  °the 
roots  are  outside  or  inside ;  also,  how  Pears  are 
keeping.  I  saw  in  one  place  a  grand  lot  of  Easter 
licun-e  fit  for  use  on  the  20th  of  November.  In 
another  Winter  Nelis  fit  for  use  at  the  same 
time.  With  me  Glou  Morceau  was  ready  for  use 
the  2.)th  of  November.  How,  therefore,  are  Pears 
behaving  in  other  places  ?  The  temperature  often 
ranges  from  i:P  to  50°  at  night  out-of-doors,  a 
circumstance  which  makes  it  impossible  to  keep 
fruit  rooms  cool. — J.  C.  F. 

Vines  on  the  extension  system.— The 

r.arbarossa  which  made  a  cane  over  .jo  ft.  lono-  in 
two  years  and  bore  a  heavy  crop  the  first  yearrthe 
particulars  of  which  have  already  been  furnished, 
has  fruited  its  wliole  length  this  season  ;  50  ft'. 
has  been  allowed  to  carry  40  lb.  of  fruit,  whicli  it; 
has  finished  and  ripened  to  perfection,  the  colour 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  Alnwick  Seedling,  wdiich 
is  saying  a  good  deal  for  it,  and  tlie  berries  have 
been  very  large,  particularly  on  the  oldest  part  of 
the  Vine.  I  have  no  doubt  this  Vine  would  have 
carried  a  greater  weight  if  it  had  been  allowed 
Cropping  reasonably,  and  cutting  back  is  wholly 
unnecessary— a  mere  waste  of  time  and  Vines 
.1  projms  of  the  idea  entertained  that  leavin" 
whole-length  canes  the  first  year  weakens  the  late 
branches,  I  may  state  that  in  each  instance  the 
bottom  branches  and  bottom  bunches  on  our 
Alnwick  Seedling  this  year  and  last  have  been 
the  strongest  and  largest.  This  is  brought  about 
quite  easily  by  pinching  the  bottom  branches  less 
than  the  top  ones,  which  balances  the  vigour  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  These  Vines^can  be 
seen  at  any  time  by  anyone  interested  in  the 
matter.— .J.  S.  W. 

General  Todleben  Pear.-I  liave  grown  this  Pear 
lor  .several  years  on  espaliers.  The  fruit  is  Large  and  good 
looking,  l)ut  by  the  end  of  October  it  is  rotten  at  tlie  core 
and  useless,  altliougli  to  outward  appearance  quite  green 
and  sound.  I  got  it,  expecting  it  to  be  a  December  Pear 
I  never  liave  had  it  lit  for  tal)le  at  any  season  ;  I  am  afraid 
it  wants  more  snn  tlian  we  have  liad  of  late  years  -D 

LU.MSUEN, 

Profits  of  fruit  growing.-Those  who,  at  the  instance 
o!  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  well-stocked  nm-serymen  are 
largely  planting  fruit  trees  may  read-witli  all  the  profit 
th3y  will  ever  get-my  account  of  last  Satuiday's  sales  in 
Covent  Garden  : — 

7  bushels  Josephine  Pears    ..        . .    CI    7    o 
9  bushels  Glou  Horceau         . .        . .      2    0    G 

4  strikes  Knight's  Monarch    . .        . .      «    7    o 

IVbuslielsIate  Gansols 0    3    0 

IJ  bushels  Ribston  Pippins     . .        . .      0  10    a 

5  bushels  small  Glou  Morceau         . ,      0  10    0 

I  may  add  tliat  the  sales  were  not  made  on  commission,  nor 
by  auction,  but  at  my  own  stand,  and  under  long  endurance. 
Also  that  fur  every  bushel  thus  sold  at  least  another  bushel 
lias  been  thrown  away,  for  Pears  perish  rapidly  this  year 
No  finer  English  fruit  than  mine  goes  to  Covent  Garden 
For  the  encouragement  of  vegetable  gi-owers  let  us  note 
that  the  best  Brussels  Sprouts  are  selling  at  Is.  (id.  per 
bushel,  and  beautiful  Cauliflowers  eight  for  6d.  When  the 
price  of  fi-uit  was  at  its  best,  and  I  was  comparatively  young 
and  sanguine,  one  of  our  leading  nurserymen  observed  to 
me—"  Ah,  sir,  it  pays  a  long  way  better  to  grow  the  trees 
than  the  fruit,  even  when  you  can  get  it."  Twenty-five  years 
have  I  now  lieen  a  fruit  grower,  and  in  one  season  only  has 
the  produce  paid  the  wjiges,  let  alone  manure,  repairs  inte- 
rest on  capital,  &c.-A  Victim  to  Pomona,  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

FLOWERS   AND    PLANTS    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

G.   J.,   SURHEY. 

When  the  early  part  of  November  is  mild,  as  it 
has  been  this  year,  some  stray  blooms  belonging 
to  spring  give  us  extra  outdoor  flowers;  tliey  are 
the  more  welcome  now  that  but  few  are  left.  Of 
these,  Cydonia  japonica,  pink  and  scarlet,  set  in 
good  fresh  Moss,  brilliantly  dresses  a  deep  china 
dish.  I'olyanthus  and  coloured  Primroses,  with  a 
few  alpine  Auriculas,  and  some  handsome  leaves 
of  this  year's  seedling  Primroses  make  a  good 
bnncli,  and  Wallflowers  yield  a  very  sweet  and 
fairly  good  one.  To  return  to  flowers  in  season,  we 
h.-ive  wliite  Chrysanthemums  cut  long,  arrani^ed 
in  a  tall  jar  with  a  bough  of  Ilex.  The  Ilex  is  one 
of  the  best  evergreens  for  use  with  cut  flowers  ; 
some  of  the  small  sprays  are  nearly  as  good  as 
Olive ;  they  do  well  with  all  white  and  pink 
flowers.  There  are  arrangements  of  coloured  Chry- 
santhemums in  great  variety,  the  colours  kept  to- 
gether in  gronps,  such  as  pale  and  deep  yellow 
with  orange,  deep  crimson  with  red,  purple  and 
lilac  with  white,  and  so  on.  As  pot  plants,  we  have 
six  pots  of  white  Chinese  Primroses  in  a  large 
Italian  embossed  copper,  five  of  Calanthe  vestita 
rosea  in  another  copper,  and  three  pots  of  Schizos- 
tylis  coccinea  in  a  third. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

J.  HUDSON,  GUNNEKSBUnr  HOUSE. 
A  BEAUTIFUL  groundwork  on  which  to  arrange 
flowers  can  easily  be  made  where  green  Moss 
from  our  woods  and  hedgerows  can  be  gathered. 
With  this  and  a  few  trailing  pieces  of  small- 
leaved  Ivy  a  good  start  can  be  made  for  almost 
any  kind  of  floral  arrangement.  If  cut  flowers  are 
wanted  for  presentation  it  is  in  my  opinion  better 
to  arrange  them  in  a  lightly  made  basket  suitable 
for  the  purpose  than  to  bunch  and  tie  them  up 
together,  thus  detracting  from  their  beauty.  A 
handful  of  Moss  placed  under  the  flowers  will 
serve  to  keep  them  fresh  in  a  fancy  basket  for 
some  time.  Baskets  or  vases  in  whicli  plants  are 
arranged  for  the  house  may  now  be  made  gay 
with  the  earliest  Chinese  Primroses  and  white 
Roman  Hyacinths.  These  associate  well  together ; 
so  also  does  the  Poinsettia  with  either  the  Roman 
Hyacinths  or  white  Primula.  For  this  work  also 
a  plentiful  supply  of  green  Moss  is  invaluable. 
Nice  little  plants  of  Ptcris  serrnlata,  a  some- 
what hardy  Fern,  are  very  useful  for  mix- 
ing with  flowering  plants  during  the  winter. 
Where  Orchid  flowers  are  used  in  a  cut  state  for 
indoor  decoration  the  different  forms  of  Calanthe 
vestita  andVeitchi  will  now  be  especially  valuable 
With  such  choice  material  the  utmost  should  be 
made.  Three  or  four  well  developed  spikes  should 
be  sutticient  for  almost  any  vase,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  Fern  fronds,  almost  all  Orchids  produc- 
ing a  better  efltect  when  arranged  by  themselves 
than  when  mixed  with  other  flowers.  The  same 
remark  also  applies  to  nearly  all  the  large  family  of 
Lilies.  Of  Heaths  and  Epacrises,  the  winter  bloom- 
ing kinds  will  now  yield  abundance  of  cut  flowers, 
and  they  have  the  good  property  of  keeping  lonc^ 
and  well  in  a  cut  state.  A  few  sprays  of'  Erica 
hyemalis  and  gracilis,  together  with  a  few  spikes 
of  Epacris  of  various  colours  and  a  piece  or  two 
of  Correa  cardinalis,  make  a  pretty  arrangement 
for  a  trumpet  vase.  Begonia  insignis  and^Moon- 
hght,  with  other  winter-flowering  kinds,  have  a 
good  effect  wlieu  arranged  in  a  cut  state  with  their 
own  foliage  only.  Though  not  so  lasting  as  some 
flowers,  these  liegonias  are  nevertheless  valuable 
and  must  not  be  overlooked. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 

W.    H.    P.,    BBESTON. 


PRESUMING  that  after  such  a  favourable  month 
for  planting  most  if  not  all  of  this  work  is  done 
let  us  proceed  to  stake  the  standards  and  to  lop 
off  any  long  shoot,  there  may  be  on  the  dwarfs 
thus  preventing  the  action  of  the  wind  from  play- 
ing too  freely  on  them  and  thereby  loosening 


them.  The  tenderer  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
all  Teas,  and  Noisettes  we  shall  protect  by  cover- 
ing them  over  loosely  with  bracken,  straw,  or 
.some  old  Laurel  or  Yew  boughs.  After  making 
our  new  arrivals  secure  from  frost  we  shall  look 
round  our  old  beds  and  borders,  covering  entirely 
such  as  experience  tells  us  require  it,  but  most  of 
our  dwarfs  we  shall  earth  up  with  soil  to  at  least 
the  height  of  i  in.  or  5  in.  If  this  is  found  to  be 
too  laborious,  we  should  co\er  round  the  base  of 
the  plants  ;!  in.  or  4  in.  thick  with  some  long 
stable  manure,  which  can  be  removed  after  the 
pruning  season  is  over.  This  latter  method  has  an 
advantage  over  earthing,  for  while  the  manure 
nsed  protects  the  roots  and  plants  from  frost,  the 
best  part  of  it  is  finding  its  way  into  the  ground. 
These  remarks  apply  only  to  dwarfs.  Standards 
and  half  standards  may  be  protected  by  straw- 
ing  the  heads  or  using  the  long  boughs  just  re- 
ferred to.  Stocks  of  Brier,  Manetti,  ice,  may 
now  be  planted  with  advantage  and  with  all  speed. 
Pot  Pioscs  maj'  now  be  carried  into  the  house  out 
of  cold  frames  or  similar  places  they  may  have 
been  in  and  pushed  on  at  first  with  but  a  gentle 
heat,,  not  forgetting  to  give  plenty  of  ventilation. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

J.   SIIEPPARD,   WOOLVERSTONE    PARK. 

Hopeless  as  seemed  to  be  the  efforts  of  Chrysan- 
themums at  one  time  to  open  their  blossoms,  they 
have  succeeded,  and,  though  late,  have  been  re- 
markably fine,  the  weather  having  favoured  them 
beyond  all  expectations;  but  now  having  lost  their 
beauty,  nothing' remains  but  to  clear  away  the 
stems  if  the  plants  are  to  be  left  where  they  are 
in  the  borders  to  grow  on  again  for  another  year. 
The  best  way,  however,  although  involving  a  little 
more  trouble,  is  to  start  afresh  with  young  ones  or 
plant  out  from  among  those  that  have  flowered  in 
pots,  and  in  cases  where  this  is  intended  to  be  done 
the  jjlants  for  the  purpose  should  be  taken  care 
of  in  frames,  and  not  turned  out  till  sharp  frosts 
are  over,  or  many  of  them  may  get  injured. 

The  air  has  been  so  warm  of  late  that  already 
most  bullious  plants  are  growing  fast,  and  will,  if 
the  present  exceptionally  mild  weather  continues, 
be  soon- through  the  soil;  it  will  therefore  be 
advisable  to  be  prepared  with  a  good  stock  of  leaf- 
mould  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  readiness  for 
purposes  of  protection  should  its  use  be  required. 
Laid  on  the  surface  or  around  the  collars  of  plants, 
it  is  surprising  what  shelter  even  a  handful 
affords,  and  where  it  can  be  had  in  quantity 
nothing  answers  better  as  a  mulching  for  all  beds 
and  borders,  few  if  any  of  which  should  be  dug  or 
disturbed.  Dressed  with  leaf-mould,  they  not  only 
look  tidy  for  the  winter,  but  the  plants  in  them 
are  rendered  snug  and  comfortable,  and  start 
vigorously  in  spring.  Not  only  is  there  danger  in 
the  future  to  bulbs  owing  to  the  excitement  they 
have  recently  undergone,  but  trees  and  shrubs  of 
doubtful  hardiness  will  require  extra  precautions 
to  carry  them  safely  over  the  winter,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  they  always  suffer  more  after  a  season 
like  the  present  than  they  do  when  the  autumn  is 
colder  and  drier.  For  low-growing  shrubs  or  plants 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  leaves  for  affording  pro- 
tection, and  these  if  thrust  in  among  the  branches 
or  about  the  collars,  and  kept  there  by  means  of 
braken  or  evergreen  twigs,  mU  be  all  that  is 
necessary  except  for  Myrtles,  Escallonias,  and 
such  like,  which  may  require  the  assistance  of 
a  mat  or  other  help  later  on. 

Rosea  and  other  deciduous  plantsof  that  class 
may  still  be  planted,  but  the  sooner  they  are  now 
got  in  the  better,  as  they  will  then  have" plenty  of 
time  to  form  fresh  rootlets,  which  will  enable 
them  to  start  with  great  strength  in  the  spring. 
Brier  stocks  for  budding  next  season  should  be  col- 
lected at  once  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  plant- 
ing these  it  is  important  that  they  have  good 
ground  away  from  trees  in  an  open,  sunny  spot, 
where  they  can  make  strong  .shoots,  instead  of 
being  starved  and  having  tlie  bark  contracted,  a 
condition  tliat  tells  much  against  them,  and  a 
chock  they  are  a  long  time  in  getting  over.  The 
best  Briers  for  stocks  are  those  ha^-ing  bright, 
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clear  stems,  that  look  as  if  they  would  swell 
freely;  these  should  be  talcen  up  carefully  an 
at  once  trimmed  and  shortened  to  lengths  likely 
to  be  required  to  grow  as  standards  or  dwarfs.  It 
seems  strange  that,  hardy  as  Briers  are,  they  some- 
time get  killed  when  moved  from  hedgerows  or 
the  shelter  of  woods,  and  to  prevent  this  as  well 
as  to  enrich  tlie  soil  wliere  they  are  planted,  the 
ground  should  be  mulched  heavily  with  half- 
rotten  manure,  and  if  this  is  done,  frost  will  have 
little  effect  on  them,  however  sharp  the  weather 
may  be.  For  sandy  soils,  the  Manetti  forms  the  best 
stock,  and  to  be  prepared  with  a  supply  of  these 
it  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  a  good  lot  of  cut- 
tings. Those  made  from  wood  about  the  size  of  a  pen- 
holder are  the  best,  and  in  preparing  these  they 
should  be  cutinto  lengthsof  about  9in., and  haveall 
the  buds  removed  except  one  or  at  most  two 
at  the  top.  In  making  the  cuttings  it  is  important 
that  they  have  a  joint  at  the  base,  as  there  the 
roots  are  emitted,  and  to  prevent  shrivelling  the 
cuttings  should  be  buried  to  within  1  in.  or  so  of 
the  points,  and  it  this  is  done,  scarcely  one  in  a 
hundred  will  fail.  Rose  cuttings  may  be  made  in 
a  similar  way,  but  instead  of  trimming  out  the 
buds  of  these,  every  one  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served, tliat  the  future  plant  may  be  a  branching 
one  well  furnished  below.  In  putting  either 
Manetti  or  Rose  cuttings  in,  the  best  way  is  to 
have  a  line  and  chop  down  by  its  side  a  long 
straight  drill,  in  which  the  cuttings  can  be  thrust 
at  6  in.  or  9  in.  apart,  and  the  ground  then  pushed 
up  and  made  hard  against  them  by  pressing  it 
down  with  the  foot.  The  present  is  also  a  good 
time  for  propagating  evergreens,  many  of  which 
strike  readily  from  cuttings  if  put  iu  bare  open 
places  in  shrubberies  or  other  situations  where 
they  are  well  sheltered  from  cold,  cutting  winds. 
Thujas  of  all  kinds,  and  most  of  the  Coniferie  like- 
wise may  be  increased  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
these  require  the  aid  of  a  hand-glass  or  cold 
frame,  in  which  they  can  be  kept  close,  when  they 
will  callus  during  the  winter  and  put  forth  roots 
in  the  spring.  For  striking  cuttings  of  Coniferaj, 
the  soil  cannot  well  be  too  sharp  |aud  sandj',  and 
to  make  it  firm  about  them  it  should  be  well 
watered  and  left  to  subside. 


PROPAGATING. 


Attend  to  cuttings  of  soft- wooded  plants  struck 
in  the  autumn,  as  a  few  decaying  leaves  will  often 
make  sad  havoc  amongst  them.  Advantage  should 
also  be  taken  of  any  leisure  time  to  go  over  the 
whole  of  the  plants  intended  for  next  season,  and 
make  an  approximate  calculation  as  to  the  num- 
ber that  will  be  needed  to  make  up  deficiencies. 
Propagating  cases  should  now  have  a  thorough 
cleaning,  and  if  necessary  the  plunging  material 
should  be  renewed,  the  best  for  the  purpose  being 
good  new  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  This  substance 
is  also  of  great  use  in  striking  all  kinds  of  young 
soft  cuttings,  such  as  Fuclisias,  Heliotropes,  Bou- 
vardias.  Verbenas,  kc.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be 
used  without  any  admixture  whatever,  all  that  is 
required  being  to  sift  it  through  a  moderately  fine 
sieve  to  remove  the  long  fibres,  and  from  its  open 
character  it  is  unnecessary  to  crock  the  pots.  From 
many  years"  observation  I  am  convinced  that  cut- 
tings emit  roots  in  this  in  a  shorter  time  than  in 
any  soil  or  mixture  of  soils,  but  in  using  it  one 
thing  to  be  borne  iu  mind  is  that  as  soon  as  they 
are  rooted  they  must  be  potted  off,  as  in  a  short 
time  the  roots  commence  to  decay.  Seedlings  of  all 
kinds  about  which  there  is  any  appearance  of 
damping  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  safety,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass.  Bouvardias  that  have  done  flowering,  and 
that  are  required  for  propagating,  should  be  now 
somewhat  rested  in  a  rather  cooler  temperature, 
so  that  when  slightly  shortened  back  and  intro- 
duced into  heat  in  spring  they  will  break  out 
freely  and  yield  a  quantity  of  cuttings.  Lapa- 
gerias  that  have  finished  flowering  may  now  be 
layered  if  required,  in  order  to  increase  the  stock, 
for  although  layering  is  often  delayed  till  summer, 
yet  if  performed  now  several  months  are  gained. 
For  this  purpose  take  a  shoot,  and  having  bent  it 


down  to  the  soil,  or  to  a  pot  prepared  for  it,  cut  a 
slit  half  way  thi-ough  the  under  part  of  it,  and 
continue  it  upwards  for  about  1  in. ;  then  peg  it 
down  and  cover  it  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  in., 
a  little  sand  being  worked  in  around  the  cut  part, 
which,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  shoots  being 
bent,  will  be  open,  and  the  sand  and  soil  by  getting 
in  will  prevent  it  from  closing,  thereby  inducing 
the  formation  of  roots.  Wlien  finished  a  stake 
should  be  put  to  the  part  above  ground  to  prevent 
its  being  broken  off.  Lapagerias  may  also  be  freely 
raised  from  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  sandy 
peat,  and  placed  on  a  gentle  heat  till  they  germi- 
nate ;  but  the  flowers  of  seedlings  are  very  variable, 
most  of  them  being  of  poor  quality,  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  grow  them  some  time  before  flower- 
ing only  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  have  an  inferior 
kind  it  is  scarcely  desirable  to  increase  them  in 
that  way.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  seeds  of  the 
white  variety  produce  flowers  almost  the  same  as 
those  of  L.  rosea.  T. 


ROCK   GARDEN. 

T.   D.   HATFIELD,   BICKLEY. 

In  furnishing  rock  gardens  at  this  season  it  is 
important  to  select  only  such  plants  as  are  hardy 
and  well  established.  For  cultural  purposes  al- 
pines  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  viz.,  those 
which  require  a  soil  entirely  free  from  lime,  and 
those  which  do  best  on  limestone.  In  giving  the 
following  list  I  am  guided  as  much  by  practical 
experience  as  by  books. 

LIME    HATERS. 


Polemonium  confertum 
Piimula  CandoUeana 

decora 

Floerkiana 

glutinosa 

graveolens 

integrifolia 

muaima 

viscosa 

tyrolensis 

Steiniana 
Uamondia  pyreuaica 
Ranunculus  Bertolonii 

glacialia 
Khexla  virginica 
Rubus  arcticus 
Saponaria  lutea 
Saxifraga  aizoides 

Aizooii 

aspera 

bryoides 

Burseriaua 

cresia 

ceruua 

cochlearia 

diapensoides 

flagellaris 

Hivculus 

juniperina 

nervosa 

oppositifolia 

Tombeana 
Senecio  carniolicus 

uniflorus 
Silene  acaulis 

Elizabeths 

Schafta 
Soldanella  alpina 

pusilla 
Tofieldia  palustris 
Trillium  species 
Veronica  prostrata 
Wulfenia  species 


Alsiue  rubella 

Rosani 
.\ndromeda  tetragona 
Androsace  carnea 

Lagged 

glacialis 

obtusifolia 
Anemone  nai-cissiflora 

sulphurea 
Anthemis  Biebersteini 
Arenaria  biflora 

purpurascens 
Armeria  setacea 
Arnica  montana 
Aronicum  glaciale 
Bryanthus  erectus 
CallLxene  polypliylla 
Campanula  cenisia 
Cardamine  trifoliata 
Cerastium  lanatum 
Daphne  ruoestris 
Diauthus  Mscherl 

neglectus 
Draba  bruniwfolia 

stellata 

frigida 

gigas 
Epiga;a  repens 
Epilobium  latifolium 
Erigeron  uniflorus 
Fritillaria  Moggridgel 

Burnati 
Galax  aphylla 
Gentiana  bavarica 

excisa 

bracliyphylla 
Haberlea  rhodopensis 
Hutchinsla  brevicaulis 
Le^visia  rediviva 
Lithospermum  Gastoui 
Lychnis  Lagascaj 
Mazus  Pumllio 
Ourisia  coccinea 

Plants  which  prefer  lime,  or,  at  least,  are  in- 
different as  regards  it,  are  so  numerous,  that  a  list 
of  them  here  would  occupy  too  much  room. 


INDOOR     PLANTS. 

T.    BAINES,     SOUTHGATE. 

Nothing  that  can  be  introduced  to  a  plant  stove 
does  so  much  to  create  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  as  a  good  body  of  fermenting  matter, 
even  if  not  used  for  plunging  the  pots  iu  ;  there- 
fore, it  is  always  wise  economy  to  have  the  house 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a  bed  3  ft.  iu  depth 
being  filled  with  tan  or  leaves,  and  if  a  somewhat 
greater  depth  than  this  can  be  used  it  will  be  all 
the  better,  as  the  greater  the  body  of  material  the 
longer  it  will  keep  warm,  during  which  time  it 
continues  constantly  to  give  off  exhalations  that 
invigorate  the  plants.  They  are  still  further 
benefited  by  the  moist  warmth  that  is  continually 
rising  amongst  the  foliage,  acting  as  a  preventive 


of  red  spider  ;  and  beyond  this,  the  heat  derived 
from  sucli  a  source  is  so  much  directly  saved  in 
fuel,  for  a  substantial  bed  such  as  I  have  spoken 
of  will  keep  a  temperature  of  from  85°  to  95°  for 
several  months.  There  is  no  bettertime  for  getting 
in  new  material  for  this  purpose  than  the  present, 
as  it  will  retain  a  maximum  of  heat  during  the 
coldest  part  of  winter,  and  furnisli  the  means  for 
giving  bottom-heat  to  such  plants  as  are  benefited 
thereby.  Amongst  these  may  be  included  Eucharis 
amazonica,  Pancratiums,  Crinums,  Amaryllis,  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley.  Where  there  does  not  happen 
to  be  a  regular  propagating  house,  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  hand-lights,  bell-glasses,  or  even  a  com- 
mon frame,  the  usual  spring  propagating  may  be 
very  well  done  where  tan  is  used.  At  the  time  of 
getting  iu  a  supply  it  is  often  the  custom  to  sift 
the  old  material,  and  to  retain  that  which  is  not 
too  far  decomposed,  mixing  it  with  the  new.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  anything  is  gained  by  this 
proceeding,  as  the  old  generally  contains  a 
quantity  of  worms  which  get  into  the  pots. 
Where  a  good  supply  of  clean  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  can  be  had,  they  are  little  inferior 
to  tan.  The  necessary  removal  of  the  plants 
whilst  the  new  material  is  being  got  in  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  have  the  whole 
inside  of  the  houses  well  cleaned.  Where  mealy 
bug  exists,  wash  the  woodwork  with  paraflin 
diluted  with  water  to  the  extent  of  half-a-pint  of 
the  former  to  a  gallon  of  the  latter,  and  brush 
it  into  the  joints  and  cracks.  At  no  time  in  the 
year,  too,  can  the  plants  be  so  effectually  cleared 
of  insects  as  at  this  season,  when  the  harder  state 
of  the  growth  consequent  upon  its  mature  condi- 
tion enables  them  to  bear  a  stronger  applica- 
tion of  whatever  insecticide  is  employed  than  it 
would  be  safe  to  use  when  they  are  iu  active 
growth. 

Azaleas. — It  is  natural  for  these  to  shed  a 
portion  of  their  leaves  during  winter;  sometimes 
this  leaf -dropping  goes  so  far  as  to  leave  the  plants 
almost  naked,  but  where  this  occurs  it  is  evident 
that  the  growth  has  been  imperfectly  matured,  or 
that  the  leaves  have  been  injured  by  insects  or 
through  fumigating.  Although  Tobacco  smoking 
is  a  quicker  way  of  destroying  insects  than  dip- 
ping or  washing,  yet  the  latter  is  much  the 
safest  method,  and  it  can  be  effectually  done  now. 
Thrips  may  not  be  found  now  in  a  living  state, 
but  their  eggs  are  secreted  on  the  leaves  under 
little  black  spots,  which  look  like  specks  of  var- 
nish, there  they  remain  concealed  until  there  is 
warmth  enough  to  bring  them  to  life.  If  the  plants 
are  thoroughly  washed  with  strong  Tobacco 
water  by  dipping  the  smaller  portion  of  the  stock 
and  syringing  the  larger,  the  eggs  will  be 
destroyed,  but  to  do  this  thoroughly  the  Tobacco 
water  must  not  be  washed  off  in  the  way  some- 
times done  with  clean  water,  but  should  be 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  plants. 

Camellias. — Where  old  examples  of  these 
have  got  thin  of  branches  and  straggling,  there 
are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  them  :  either  shorten 
the  branches  wellback,  or  bend  and  tie  them  down, 
an  operation  which  induces  the  plants  to  break 
back.  This  is  much  the  quickest  method  of  getting 
them  furnished  with  a  close  growth  of  young 
shoots,  but  for  a  time  the  plants  have  a  somewhat 
formal  appearance  ;  yet  if  there  is  any  deficiency 
of  roots  it  is  a  safer  course  to  follow  than  heading 
in,  as  when  plants  of  any  description  so  treated 
are  deficient  in  root  power,  cutting  back  has  a 
still  further  weakening  influence,  which  it  often 
takes  them  some  years  to  get  over.  Where  any 
work  of  this  kind  has  to  be  done,  it  should  be 
seen  to  at  once,  as  if  deferred  until  near  the  time 
when  growth  commences,  they  will  break  fewer 
shoots.  Previous  to  tying  in,  if  the  plants  are  at 
all  affected  with  scale,  they  should  have  an  extra 
cleaning,  so  that  if  not  completely  eradicated, 
these  troublesome  insects  may  be  so  reduced  in 
numbers  as  to  give  little  trouble  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  In  every  garden  an  effort  should  be 
made  through  the  winter  to  get  the  whole  stock  as 
clean  as  circumstances  will  permit ;  every  insect 
destroyed  now  is  the  prevention  of  numbers 
making  their  appearance  in  the  summer,  when  so 
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many  otiicr  matters  require  attention,  and  tlie 
time  of  all  engaged  is  requited  to  attend  to  the 
routine  of  cultivation. 

Berry-bearing  Solanums.— Where  tliese 
useful  decorative  plants  are  required  with  their 
berries  in  a  fully  ripe  coloured  state  for  as  long  a 
season  as  possible,  some  cuttings  should  be  rooted 
as  soon  in  the  new  year  as  they  can  be  got,  for 
unless  the  plants  are  struck  early  they  will  not 
flower  and  set  their  fruit  so  as  to  admit  of  it  get- 
ting coloured  in  the  autumn.  These  Solanums  vary 
much  in  their  habit  when  raised  from  seed,  and 
the  best  way  to  secure  a  uniform  profuse-berried 
condition  is  to  raise  the  stock  from  cuttings ;  if 
some  of  these  are  put  in  at  once  and  another  lot 
later  on,  the  first  will  have  their  fruit  ripe  by  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  later  batch  coming  in 
to  succeed  them.  If  the  plants  have  no  young 
growth  about  them  suitable  for  cuttings,  a  few  of 
the  best  should  immediately  be  put  in  a  little 
warmth,  where  they  will  quickly  commence  to 
grow ;  as  soon  as  the  j'oung  shoots  are  2  in.  long 
they  will  be  large  enough,  and  will  strike  in  two 
or  three  weeks  if  put  in  genial  warmth,  after 
whicli  they  should  be  moved  singly  into  small  pots 
and  kept  on  growing  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture until  spring,  stopping  them  two  or  three 
times,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  close, 
bushy  form.  The  small-growing  H.  capsicastrum 
with  its  slender  drooping  shoots  is  quite  as  hand- 
some as  the  bushy  habited  sorts  more  usually 
grown.  It  requires  similar  treatment  in  every  way, 
only  that  the  principal  shoot  should  be  supported 
with  a  stick,  leaving  the  side  branches  to  droop 
naturally,  which  they  will  do  so  as  to  form  a  pretty 
pyramid  hanging  down  and  all  but  covering  the 
pot. 

FRUIT. 

W.  COLEMAN,  EASTNOR  CASTLE. 

Vines.— Advantage  having  been  taken  of  the 
unusually  mild  November  weather,  the  early  house 
will  now  be  on  the  move,  and  timely  attention 
will  be  needed,  particularly  where  the  Vines  are 
pruned  on  the  modern  long -rod  system,  to  secure 
an  even  break  quite  back  to  the  base  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  gi-owth.  If  the  terminal  buds  show  signs 
of  taking  the  lead,  tie  the  points  down  to  a  low 
level  and  syringe  the  dormant  buds  with  warm 
water  several  times  a  day.  Turn  the  fermenting 
material  frequently  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
giving  off  warmth  and  ammonia,  and  add  fresh 
leaves  and  short  manure  from  the  reserve  ground 
as  the  work  proceeds.  When  the  buds  begin  to 
push,  the  outside  borders  may  receive  a  good  cover- 
ing of  new  Oak  leaves  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
maintain  a  top-heat  of  7.j°  to  80°.  Let  them  be  in 
a  fermenting  state  when  they  are  placed  on  the 
border,  make  them  very  firm,  and  replace  the 
lights  or  shutters  with  a  sharp  pitch  to  the  front 
for  throwing  off  water.  Admit  a  little  air  at  the  top 
of  the  house  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  slightly 
raise  the  temperature  on  bright  days,  when  it  may 
run  up  to  68°.  A  minimum  temperature  of  .58° 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  present,  and  5°  less  when 
colder  weather  necessitates  constant  fire-heat. 

Succession  houses  intended  for  starting 
about  Chi istmas  should  be  pruned  and  ready  for 
shutting  up  by  the  end  of  this  month.  It  does  not 
often  happen  that  bleeding  follows  November  or 
December  pruning,  but  where  there  exists  a  doubt 
the  application  of  a  little  styptic,  liberal  ventila- 
tion and  the  withholding  of  water  from  the  inside 
borders  until  after  the  middle  of  the  month  will 
be  advisable.  If  inarching  or  bottle  grafting  is 
intended,  cut  back  the  rods  at  once,  also  the  young 
Vines,  and  let  the  two  start  together  for  the  first 
operation.  Select  ripe  short-jointed  pieces  of  wood 
for  grafts,  and  lay  them  in  the  ground  out-of-doors 
until  the  time  arrives  for  putting  them  on.  Bottle 
grafting  may  be  performed  at  any  time  after  the 
wood  is  ripe,  but  before  the  leaves  fall  or  when 
the  buds  on  the  stock  begin  to  swell  are  perhaps 
the  best  periods  for  putting  on  the  scions. 

Late  Grapes  will  require  constant  looking 
over  for  decaying  berries.  Keep  the  houses  dry  and 
cool,  free  from  plants  and  scrupulously  clean. 


Avoid  all  sweeping  or  other  disturbances  which  will 
set  dust  in  motion,  and  have  the  Grape  room  fired 
and  aired  on  fine  days  ready  for  their  reception 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  I'ot  Vines  will  now  stand 
a  little  more  heat,  particularly  by  day  when  the 
weather  is  bright  and  fine,  but  no  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  laid  down  for  forcing  at  this  uncer- 
tain season,  and  it  is  always  best  to  err  on  the 
side  of  low  night  temperatures  until  after  the 
turn  of  the  year,  when  time  apparently  lost  can 
be  redeemed  without  distressing  the  Vines.  Attend 
to  disbudding  and  tying  out,  select  the  most  com- 
pact shows  for  the  crop,  and  guard  against  leaving 
too  many  bunches,  as  an  over-cropped  pot  Vine  is 
always  an  expensive  failure.  From  this  time 
forward  more  care  will  be  needed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  additional  supplies  of  fermenting 
material,  as  rank  steam  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
tender  foliage.  A  few  of  the  strongest  and  best 
ripened  Vines  may  now  be  selected  from  the 
spring-struck  stock  for  growing  into  fruiting 
canes.  Cut  them  down  to  within  2  in.  of  the  base, 
and  remove  them  to  a  cold  house  where  they  can 
be  protected  from  frost. 

Hardy  fruit. — Never,  perhaps,  have  the  leaves 
fallen  better  than  they  have  done  this  autumn,  a 
sure  sign  that  the  wood  is  ripe,  and  other  condi- 
tions being  favourable,  a  profuse  blossom  will 
follow  in  due  course.  Where  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  mild  weather  a  great  deal  of  the  bush 
pruning,  Gooseberries  excepted,  will  have  been 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  ground  will  be  ready 
for  the  annual  supply  of  manure  when  frosty 
weather  sets  in.  From  bush  trees  we  prefer  going 
to  the  riums,  thence  to  I'ears  and  Teaches.  When 
pruning  old  trees  upon  which  the  spurs  have  be- 
come unsightly,  a  general  system  of  thinning  and 
shortening  back  should  be  "followed  up,  or,  better 
still,  if  vigorous  and  healthy  all  the  leading 
branches  of  a  few  trees  may  be  entirely  denuded 
of  old  spurs  every  autumn,  and,  the  climate  being 
good,  they  will  break  abundantly  the  following 
year.  In  cold  districts,  where  the  choice  or  tender 
kinds  barely  ripen  their  fruit  and  buds,  this 
system  is  not  recommended,  as  the  shock  would 
be  too  severe  upon  half-ripened  wood.  If  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  have  not  been  unnailed,  pruned, 
and  drawn  away  from  the  walls,  it  is  more  than  pre  - 
bable  that  the  blossom  and  many  of  the  wood  buds 
are  becoming  prominent,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
liable  to  be  seriously  injured  by  severe  frost.  In 
some  gardens  where  soil  and  climate  are  all  that 
can  be  desired,  these  trees  are  often  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  through  the  winter  months.  In 
this  garden,  which  lies  cold  and  damp,  we  are 
obliged  to  root-prune  every  other  year,  and  the 
general  thinning  of  the  shoots  is  performed  im- 
mediately after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  sliortening 
back  being  deferred  until  after  Christmas.  If 
planting  is  still  in  arrear,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  getting  the  trees  into  their  places,  provided  the 
soil  is  in  fair  working  condition  ;  but  on  no 
account  should  this  be  followed  up  when  cold, 
adhesive  soils  are  full  of  water,  as  is  the  case 
with  us  at  the  present  time.  In  gardens  of  this 
kind  where  the  elements  are  against  the  fruit 
grower,  unremitting  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  the  burning  and  ch.arring  of  all  kinds  of  refuse 
for  use  as  a  top-dressing  and  mixing  with  cold, 
heavy  soils. 

Strawberries  in  pots.— Where  very  early 
fruit  is  a  necessity  a  few  of  the  most  promising 
plants _ of  Vicomtesse  Iluricart  de  Thury  may  be 
taken  into  a  light,  airy  pit  where  they  can  be 
placed  near  the  glass,  regularly  syringed  and 
supplied  with  tepid  water.  If  a  body  "of  ferment- 
ing material  can  be  introduced,  "fire  heat  will 
hardly  be  needed,  at  least  until  we  have  a  change 
to  colder  weather,  when  a  night  temperature  "of 
4.5°  with  a  rise  of  10'  by  day  will  suffice  until  we 
get  over  the  shortest  day.  Where  convenient  pits 
or  suitable  Strawberry  houses  are  not  available, 
the  shelves  in  early  Peach  houses  and  early 
Vineries _  may  be  filled  with  plants:  but  this 
practice  is  not  recommended,  as  they  invariablj- 
lea-ve  a  legacy  of  red  spider,  which  does  more  in- 
jury to  the  permanent  occupants  than  the  ripe 
Strawberries  are  worth.  The  unseasonably  mild 


weather  is  causing  early  kinds  on  sheltered  bor- 
ders to  throw  up  an  abundance  of  flowers,  and 
unless  they  are  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  the  same 
easily  excited  varieties  in  pots  will  soon  follow  ; 
it  will  therefore  be  well  to  keep  the  lights  off 
plants  which  have  been  stored  away  in  pits,  and 
to  defer  the  housing  of  others  until  the  weather 
becomes  colder.  On  a  dry  day  examine  maiden 
plants  by  the  margins  of  walks,  from  which  next 
years  runners  are  to  be  obtained.  Tread  them 
firmly  into  the  soil,  and  feed  and  protect  the  roots 
from  frost  by  mulching  with  rich  rotten  manure. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

B.   OILBEItT,    BUBGHLEY. 

The  early  Peas  on  our  south  border  are  now 
above  ground,  and  the  first  precaution  is  to  cover 
them  up  with  coal  ashes.  This  prevents  slugs  from 
coming  near  them,  and  preserves  their  tender  tops 
from  frost ;  when  we  see  them  above  the  ashes, 
they  are  staked  at  once,  and  in  addition  to 
staking  we  put  a  few  Yew  branches  up  each  row. 
A  little  extra  work  is  thus  bestowed  on  what  may 
be  termed  winter-sown  Peas,  but  among  the  many 
methods  I  have  tried,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  I 
have  always  found  the  crop  more  abundant  and 
the  Peas  earlier  under  this  system  than  when  sown 
in  spring,  whether  in  pots,  on  turf,  or  in  any  other 
way.  Broad  Beans,  when  joung,  have  become  a 
fashionable  dish.  Our  first  lot  is  above  ground  ; 
they  are  very  much  improved  bj-  a  slight  covering 
of  coal  ashes.  The  second  lot  should  be  put  in  at 
once.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  this  year  are  good 
and  abundant.  Snow's  Broccoli  (the  king  of  all 
mid-winter  Broccoli)  is  now  fine.  This  and  all 
kinds  of  greens  are  plentiful,  ^\'e  are  gathering 
French  Beans,  Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  and  To- 
matoes, and  shall  have  Seakale  and  Asparagus  im- 
mediately. This  year,  therefore,  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  fruitful  one.  Digging  and  manuring 
all  vacant  quarters  will  form  the  principal  work 
at  this  season.  Our  Mushroom  house  has  not  yet 
had  any  artificial  heat,  so  that  we  get  good  fat 
Mushrooms.  Our  beds  are  now  all  made  inside, 
but  we  grow  the  bulk  of  our  Mushrooms  on  out- 
side beds  or  ridges,  which  are  preferable.  Cu- 
cumbers this  season,  thanks  to  the  fine  sunny 
weather,  look  exceptionally  well ;  the  young 
shoots  are  throwing  out  their  tendrils  (a  capital 
sign)  well  above  the  foliage  ;  we  are  cutting  them 
by  the  dozen  weekly. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 

LARGE  TREES  NEAR  HOUSES. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  advice  given  by  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Rowley  (p.  478)  was  duly  considered  by 
planters,  as  in  too  many  instances  large  trees  may 
be  seen  towering  over  dwelling  houses  and  other 
buildings,  threatening  too  surely  their  destruc- 
tion or  serious  injury  in  the  event  of  a  storm  oc- 
curring of  sufficient  violence  to  uproot  them.  No 
tree  should  be  planted  nearer  a  building  than  the 
height  to  which  such  tree  will  be  likely  to  attain; 
thus,  a  species  which  may  be  known  to  reach  an 
altitude  of  say  80  ft.  should  not  be  planted  at  a 
less  distance  than  that  from  a  building.  As  re- 
gards suburban  residences,  it  might  seem  that  the 
application  of  this  rule  would  exclude  the  plant- 
ing of  many  of  the  finest  conifers  and  other  orna- 
mental trees,  but  there  exists  abundance  of  hand- 
some trees  and  shrubs  of  dwarf  growth  in  all 
respects  better  suited  to  such  situations  than  tall 
ones.  In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  large  and 
valuable  trees  have  been  prostrated  by  the  late 
gale  ;  in  many  instances,  however,  such  trees  have 
or  at  least  might  have  been  raised,  the  large  balls 
of  earth  which  in  most  instances  adhered  to  the 
roots  materially  assisting  in  this  operation.  I 
heard,  indeed,  of  at  least  one  tree  so  uprooted 
which,  on  the  severance  of  one  or  more  of  its  heavy 
boughs,  suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of  the  workmen, 
actuallj'  righted  itself,  i.e.,  resumed  a  perpen- 
dicular position  without  any  further  assistance. 
Many  valuable  trees,  however,  which  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  prostrfltjd  liave  b?en  thought- 
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lessly  made  into  faggots  which  might  witliout 
much  trouble  have  been  set  up,  and  would  have 
been  found  to  have  sustained  but  little  injury.  For 
instance,  I  was  sorry  to  see  a  fine  old  Mulberry  tree 
near  where  I  write  treated  in  this  manner,  the 
setting  up  of  which  might  have  been  an  easy  mat- 
ter, but  the  owner,  or  those  in  charge  of  the 
property,  either  unaware  of  this  fact,  or  not  con- 
sidering the  matter  worthy  of  attention,  allowed 
the  tree  to  be  cut  up  for  firewood.  As  an  example, 
however,  better  worth  following  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  tine  specimen  of  Picea  Pinsapo, 
possibly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  growing 
upon  the  lawn  at  Culford  Hall,  near  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  like  many  other  fine  trees,  was  pro- 
strated by  the  gale  of  the  14th  ult.  It  had  been 
planted  upwards  of  30  years,  and  measured  48  ft. 
in  length  as  it  lay  upon  the  greensward.  The  soil 
there  is  unfortunately  of  a  light  character,  and  did 
not  adhere  to  the  roots,  which  were  consequently 
considerably  injured.  The  tree  has,  nevertheless, 
been  carefully  set  up,  and  is  now  well  secured 
with  abundance  of  ropes  formed  of  strong  wire, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  may  recover.  Neither  trouble  nor 
expense  will  be  spared  to  render  the  experiment  a 
successful  one.  P.  Grieve. 

Sii/ry  St.  Edmunds. 


Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Oincinnati. 

— Dr.  t^terry  Hunt,  of  Jlontreal,  whom  we  have 
lately  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  London,  tells 
us  that  this  famous  cemetery  is  now  exceedingly 
well  stored  with  hardy  trees,  and  particularly 
coniferous  trees.  Many  of  our  readers  may  have 
heard  of  it  before,  owing  to  the  admirable  manage- 
ment and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  keep 
it  a  beautiful  garden,  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
too  numerous  monuments  that  disfigure  most 
cemeteries. 

Rosemary  twigs. —  Burning  a  twig  of 
Rosemary  is  perhaps  the  most  simple  and  agree- 
able way  of  filling  a  room  with  incense,  which  it 
indeed  appears  to  be.  It  is  a  pity  this  fine  old 
plant  has  succumbed  so  often  to  the  severities  of 
our  recent  winters,  but  we  must  go  on  raising  it 
from  cuttings  and  placing  it  in  warm  corners, 
near  walls,  or  anywhere  it  will  grow,  for  even  if 
it  has  to  be  grown  indoors  it  is  well  worth 
growing. 


tile  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  Good  traps 
may  also  be  made  by  the  use  of  pieces  of  lath,  cut 
to  form  tlie  figure  of  4.  and  very  small  steel  spring 
traps,  made  like  those  used  for  rabbits  or  rats,  are 
sold  at  ironmongers,  which  are  famous  for  catch- 
ing mice  and  small  birds. 

The  best  place  to  grow  early  Peas  is  on  a  warm 
border  sloping  to  the  south,  where  they  should  be 
sown  in  drills  drawn  about  3  in.  deep,  and  from  8  ft. 
to  4  ft. apart, according  to  the  kind  grown;  but  whe- 
ther tall  or  short,  it  is  always  advisable  to  give 
plenty  of  room  between,  so  as  to  let  in  sun  and 
air,  on  the  full  influence  of  which  success  in  a  great 
measure  depends.  After  trying  many  sorts,  I  find 
none  equal  as  a  first  early  to  Kentish  Invicta,  which 
not  only  is  the  earliest  by  some  days  or  a  week 
over  all  the  newer  kinds,  but  it  is  a  prodigious 
cropper,  and  the  Peas  are  of  a  fine  deep  colour  and 
most  excellent  in  flavour  when  cooked.  To  succeed 
this  I  should  recommend  William  I.,  which  should 
be  sown  at  the  same  time  ;  and  to  follow  on  after 
William  I.,  Day's  Early  Sunrise  is  the  best.  This  is 
a  fine  robust  dwarf  Pea  of  the  Marrow-fat  class, 
and  comes  in  close  on  the  heels  of  those  named. 

In  cases  where  sparrows  are  troublesome  and 
eat  the  young  tops  of  Peas,  the  safest  protection 
arethePeaguards,  madeof  galvanised  wire,  which, 
although  apparently  dear  at  first,  are  cheap  in  the 
end,  as  they  last  a  lifetime ;  but  where  these  .are 
not  used  a  few  strands  of  cotton  ran  up  and  down 
each  of  the  rows  will  generally  keep  these  bold 
depredators  from  doing  much  haim.  S.  D. 
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EARLY    PEAS. 

Various  ways  are  adopted  in  order  to  get  Peas 
early  ;  some  sow  in  pans  or  boxes  under  glass,  and 
afterwards  plant  them  out,  and  others  sow  in  the 
ground  in  the  autumn  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  first  plan  entails  the  most  labour,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  the  surest,  as  the  Peas  are 
more  out  of  the  way  of  birds,  rats,  and  mice,  as 
well  as  slugs,  than  when  in  the  ground.  Tlie  latter 
are  such  pests  in  some  soils  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  prevent  them  from  devouring  all  early 
green  crops.  In  light  warm  lands,  free  from  slugs. 
Peas  maybe  sown  any  time  now  with  every  chance 
of  success,  but  to  make  sure  of  them  germinating 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  secure  good,  sound, 
fresh  harvested  seed,  but  to  have  the  ground  in 
good  order  before  putting  them  in,  for  if  wet,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  rot,  and  to  prevent  this  it  is 
advisable  to  cast  over  them  a  little  dry  ashes  or 
earth ;  either  of  these  absorb  the  excess  of  mois- 
ture, and  give  the  Peas  a  chance  to  make  a  fair 
start.  To  ward  off  mice  I  have  known  them  covered 
with  chopped  Furze,  but  the  best  way  is  to  trap 
the  vermin,  which  may  easily  be  done  by  means  of 
a  brick  or  tile  with  a  piece  of  Raffia  Grass  and  a 
bait  tied  in  it,  in  endeavouring  to  get  which  the 
mice  bite  through  the  Grass  and  let  the  tile  or 
brick  down.  The  way  to  set  the  tile  or  brick  is  to 
place  a  stick  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
tying  the  Grass  to,  and  having  secured  the  lower 
end  on  a  level  with  the  earth,  the  brick  or  tile 
should  be  stood  on  it  so  as  to  bring  the  bait  about 
1  in.  up  the  face,  when  the  other  end  may  be  made 
fast  at  the  top  of  the  stick,  leaving  the  brick  or 


WINTERING  POTATOES. 

All  Potatoes  will  now  be  in  their  winter  quarters, 
and  if  stored  when  sound  and  dry  they  should, 
with  ordinary  care,  still  be  in  that  state,  but  the 
open,  humid,  mild  weather  which  we  are  continuing 
to  have  may  be  acting  on  them  differently  from 
what  dry,  cold  weather  would  have  done,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  well  to  keej]  an  eye  on  them. 
It  is  just  in  weatner  like  this  that  they  are  apt 
to  start  into  growth,  and  when  that  occurs  flavour 
degenerates,  and  the  growth  engenders  moisture 
A'hich  quickly  causes  decay  in  large  heaps.  Apart 
from  actually  rotting  there  is  nothing  so  injurious 
to  Potatoes  in  winter  as  staj-ting  into  growth,  and 
it  is  this  that  must  be  guarded  against  now  and 
afterwards.  Champions,  Rocks,  Queens,  and  Mag- 
num Bonums  are  as  yet  safe,  as  they  are  always 
late  in  beginning  to  grow,  but  early  and  mid- 
season  sorts  are  ever  ready  to  grow  on  the  slightest 
excitement.  The  larger  the  heaps  the  more  their 
contents  seem  inclined  to  grow,  and  for  various 
reasons  it  is  best  if  Potatoes  can  be  spread  pretty 
well  our.  By  this  1  do  not  mean  that  they  should 
be  in  single  layers,  but  a  mass  of  them  1  ft.  or  so 
in  depth  is  deep  enough.  In  high  hillocks  or  ridges, 
eating  Potatoes  lose  much  of  their  flavour,  and 
those  intended  for  seed  are  not  benefited  thereby. 
Seed  Potatoes  and  those  for  eating  are  better  kept 
separate,  and  all  who  wish  to  care  for  them  both 
properly,  generally  trj'  to  treat  them  diflierently. 
Potatoes  for  eating  should  be  kept  well  in  the 
dark  now,  as  when  exposed  to  light  for  any  length 
of  time  they  soon  become  green  and  bitter.  This 
takes  place  as  quickly  now  as  it  would  have  done 
when  they  were  newly  lifted,  and  although  very 
little  light  may  be  admitted  to  them,  this  may  be 
sufficient  to  taint  them. 

When  Potatoes  are  in  houses  or  sheds  a  con- 
tinuance of  wet  weather  may  make  the  jilace  in 
which  they  are  stored  very  damp,  and  to  dry  up 
this  it  may  be  necessary  to  let  air  and  light  ii', 
but  openings  to  do  this  should  only  be  made  on 
a  dry  day,  or  better  still  when  dry  at  night. 
In  some  places,  however,  they  may  be  stored 
where  the  doors  or  the  windows  have  to  be 
opened  frequentlj',  and  tlien  sufficient  straw  or 
some  other  covering  should  be  thrown  over  them 
to  keep  the  light  from  them.  Eating  Potatoes 
which  have  been  put  in  pits  and  covereil  with  soil 
may  be  looked  into  occasionally,  and  when  it  is 
seen  they  are  all  right  in  one  part  further  searcli 
for  failures  need  not  be  made,  but  they  should  not 
be  left  too  long  without  knowing  how  tliey  are 
keeping,  or  much  loss  may  occur.  If  there  is  no 


decay  sometimes  they  may  be  sprouting,  and  there- 
fore will  require  attention. 

Seed  Potatoes  may  be  kept  in  any  light  place, 
as  it  does  not  matter  how  green  they  become,  but 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  sprout  until  just  before 
planting  time.  Many  early  kinds  are  showing 
white  growths  now,  but  they  will  be  rubbed  ofl: 
before  they  are  an  inch  long,  and  this  will  be  re- 
peated it  necessary  until  March,  when  they  will 
be  spread  out  thinly  and  allowed  to  grow  from 
1  in.  to  2  in.  before  planting.  Frost  must  be  care- 
fully excluded  from  all  Potatoes,  but  covering  them 
up  thickly  to  keep  this  out  before  it  comes  is  only 
inducing  them  to  start  prematurely  into  growth. 

Cambrian, 


Plant  fertilisers.  —  Mr.  Peter  Henderson 
(p.  ."iO")  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  value  of 
special  fertilisers  for  plants.  A  little  more  con- 
sideration might  perhaps  induce  him  to  believe 
that  manures  specially  suited  for  cereals  may  not 
be  the  best  for  roots  or  other  dissimilar  plants. 
It  is  because  our  agricultural  chemists  know  this 
that  manures  of  varied  compositions  are  manu- 
factured to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  each 
kind  of  crop.  The  very  basis  of  crop  rotation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  one  kind  of  vegetable  abstracts  one 
form  of  food  from  the  soil  and  another  kind 
another.  I  can  state  from  practical  experience 
that  phosphatic  manures  specially  prepared  are 
far  more  valuable  for  Potatoes  than  nitrogenous 
ones  that  admirably  suit  cereals.  In  stable  manures 
all  the  required  foods  wanted  are  more  or  less 
provided,  and  each  plant  has  to  find  for  itself. 
With  specially  prepared  manures,  the  food  of  the 
plant  is  provided  in  a  concentrated  form,  and 
there  is  no  waste. — A.  Dean,  Bedfoni. 

Deep  and  shallo'w  Mushroom  beds.— 
Mr.  Muir  is  doubtless  correct  in  attributing  the 
fertility  of  his  Mushroom  bed  to  the  extra  depth 
of  material  of  which  the  bed  is  composed.  We 
generally  make  our  beds  12  in.  in  depth,  but  some- 
times when  we  have  not  had  sufficient  material 
we  have  made  them  6  in.  deep.  Such  beds  have 
produced  crops  equal  to  those  of  beds  of  greater 
depth  during  the  time  they  continued  bearing, 
usually  about  six  or  seven  weeks  from  the  first 
gathering,  but  the  beds  which  are  12  in.  deep 
continue  bearing  for  three  months.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  beds  from  12  in.  to  24  in.  deep 
are  more  fertile  than  shallow  beds,  and  conse- 
quently cheajier,  as  the}' do  not  require  any  more 
attention  or  spawn  for  a  given  space  than  shallow 
beds. — Wm.  Neild,  Wijthenshan-e,  ISorthenden. 

Kelway's  Gladiator  Pea.— This  new  Pea 
I  have  had  on  trial  this  autumn,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  find  it  to  be  an  excellent  late  kind.  B'rom  a 
row  about  "jO  ft.  long  we  picked  Peas  nearlj'  every 
other  da}'  for  eleven  weeks.  How  long  it  would 
have  continued  to  bear  if  the  gale  of  the  14th  ult. 
had  not  laid  the  crop  flat  on  the  ground  I  cannot 
tell,  as  it  was  then  in  full  bearing.  It  is  a  tall 
Pea,  branching  out  from  the  stem,  and  constantly 
renewing  itself  with  young  growth.  In  flavour  it 
is  equal  to  Veitch's  Perfection. — J.  C.  Clarke, 
CatlwUtonc, 
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New  Peas.— Amongst  those  groun  here  thU  season  I 
consider  John  Bull  the  best.  It  prows  to  a  heijiht  of  '2i  ft., 
is  an  abundant  bearer,  pods  in  pairs,  and  the  quality  is 
excellent.  Although  the  pods  are  not  quite  so  lung  ;\s  those 
of  Stratagem,  the  plants  are  more  productive,  and  the 
([uality  quite  eciual  to  that  of  Stratagem.  All  things  con- 
sidered, this  Pea  is  the  liest  of  all.  In  this  neighbourhood 
it  has  done  well.— D.  Lumsden,  Bloxholm,  Sleaford. 

Early  Peas  —I  have  grown  William  I.  Pea  for  my  first 
crop  for  several  years,  and  I  find  its  cropping  quality  to  be 
good.  The  Peas  are  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  and  excel- 
lent in  flavour  ;  I  consider  Alpha  next  in  flavour,  and  the 
Shah  comes  in  a  good  third.  Tlie  above  three  Peas  will  dis- 
appoint no  one,  neither  for  quality  nor  quantity,  if  gi-own 
for  an  early  crop.— D.  Lu.msden,  Bloxholm. 

Peat  charcoal.— Have  any  of  your  correspondents 
found  this  ettectual  either  as  a  fertiliser  or  as  an  insect 
destroyer?  Also  where  and  at  what  price  can  it  be  ob- 
tained in  quantity  ?— J.  NICOL,  BeUfield,  Windermere. 
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UTILITY  OF  OCTOBER  GALES. 
Regrets  are  often  expressed  regarding  the  ill 
effects  of  gales,  but  never  a  word  as  to  their  use- 
fulness. I  am  particularly  struck  this  year  as  to 
their  value  where  vegetation  of  certain  kinds  is 
concerned.  Here  in  this  humid  valley  such  things 
as  young  Tulip  trees,  Alders,  Planes,  &c.,  as  a  nile 
do  not  ripen  t  heir  tops,  and  in  average  seasons  these 
tops  are  killed  in  winter.  This  season  the  drying, 
driving  winds  which  we  experienced  in  October  have 
had  the  effect  of  carrying  off  all  superfluous 
moisture,  and  in  many  cases  the  leaves  also,  and 
now  we  have  sound  hard  tops,  apparently  able  to 
withstand  any  weather  which  we  may  encounter. 
In  fact  a  few  hours'  driving  wind  ha.s  apparently 
accomplished  more  than  weeks  or  months  of  genial 
autumn  weather.  The  effects  appear  to  be  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  Tulip  trees  ;  fruit  trees  and 
trees  and  shrubs  generally  appear  to  be  equally 
benefited,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
whether  next  season's  fruit  crop  is  in  any  way 
affected  by  tlie  rapid  ripening  of  the  summer's 
growth  under  the  violent  influence  of  an  autumnal 
gale.  T.  Smith. 

Ifewry, 


The  storm  which  prevailed  here  between  the 
18th  and  the  28th  ult,  has  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  damage  amongst  forest  trees  and  shrubs. 
In  the  woods  around  Ardgowan  alone  over  2200 
have  been  uprooted,  and  in  the  surrounding  district 
the  damage  is  very  extensive.  Common  and  Portu- 
gal Laurels  have  suffered  very  much  from  the  heavy 
hail  which  occasionally  accompanied  the  wind. 
Their  sides  most  exposed  are  quite  brown,  and  the 
foliage  all  torn  to  shreds.— W.  LITTLE,  Ardcjon-an, 
(rreenoch. 

As  evidence  of  the  terrific  force  of  the  great 

gale  that  swept  over  the  north  of  Ireland  on  the 
night  of  November  21  and  morning  of  November 
22, 1  have  to  report  that  on  the  Duke  of  Abercorn's 
demesne,  at  Baronscourt,  upwards  of  5000  valuable 
trees  were  uprooted,  and  immense  numbers  of  those 
left  standing  so  much  disfigured,  that  they  must  be 
cut  down.  This  is  independent  of  some  thousands 
that  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  outlying  filanta- 
tions  on  the  same  property.— A.  DiCKSON,  Barons- 
court, j\eivton-iixtt'n-art. 

Storm-broken  trees  — During  the  storm 
of  October  14,  1877,  a  large  sweet  Chestnut  which 
stood  in  a  prominent  position  in  our  pleasure 
grounds  was  sadly  disfigured  through  the  gale, 
and  yet  we  could  not  well  spare  it,  the  tree  being 
vigorous,  .sound,  and  healthy,  and  L^J  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. We  therefore  decided  to  shorten  the 
remaining  branches,  so  as  to  make  the  head  more 
symmetrical,  and  now,  after  four  years'  growth,  it 
has  nearly  returned  to  its  original  form,  but  during 
winter,  when  the  leaves  are  down,  it  does  not  look 
quite  so  well  as  it  does  in  the  summer.  In  a  few 
more  years,  liowever,  it  will  regain  its  primitive 
form,  as  it  is  now  making  growths  over  2  ft.  long 
in  a  season. — J.  M.  C. 

St.  Martin's  summer  has  returned  to  us 
after  the  terrific  gales  of  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
These,  though  as  powerful  as  those  of  the  14th  of 
October,  have  done  little  or  no  damage  here,  as 
the  trees  are  now  stripped  of  their  foliage  and  afford 
little  purchase  for  the  wind.  The  latter,  howc\er, 
lasted  longer  and  seemed  to  have  more  force  than 
that  of  last  month.  The  weatlier  is  most  favour- 
able for  planting  and  all  outdoor  operations  ;  in 
fact,  we  have  hardly  ever  had  such  a  November. 
Nature  is  being  deceived.  Tlie  birds  sing  at  morn 
and  eve,  and  buds  begin  to  swell  and  cast  their 
outer  coats.  Ptoses  in  the  open  go  on  flowering, 
and  by  removing  the  tarnished  outside  of  buds 
that  have  been  battered  by  the  blasts  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  flowers  expand  clean  and  fresh  before 
night.  It  is  astonishing  liow  soon  they  hasten  into 
full  bloom  when  freed  from  their  semi-dead  and 
tight  encumbrance.  Not  a  moment,  however,  must 
be  lost  in  protecting  Roses.  It  makes  one  almost 
tremble  to  see  them  growing  away  so  vigorously 
with  winter  so  close  upcn  us.  They  will  doubtless 
need  all  the  help  we  can  give  them  to  carrj'  them 
safely  through.  It  has  also  been  a  favourable  time 
£o  r  hunting  up  and  planting  Briers,  and  we  have 


almost  doubled  our  usual  number,  as  well  as  put 
in  quantities  of  Rose  cuttings  in  the  open  this 
year. — D.  T.  Fish. 

The  mild  autumn.— So  far,  this  has  been 
the  mildest  autumn  anyone  remembers  here.  It  is 
welcomed  Vjy  the  farmer  because  there  isstill  plenty 
of  food  for  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  thus  saving 
winter's  keep,  but  in  the  garden  it  does  not  promise 
to  be  an  unmixedgood.  Celery  (Lawsons  Crimson), 
which  we  never  knew  to  run  to  seed  before, 
planted  in  June  and  July,  will  "bolt  "  every  head 
of  it  if  the  weather  continues  as  it  is  a  week  longer; 
most  of  it  has  run  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
Cabbages,  Savoys,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  are  show- 
ing the  same  tendency,  and  many  of  the  Savoys 
have  already  pushed  seed  stalks  up  through  their 
hearts,  which  are  large  and  firm  this  year.  The 
winter  and  spring  Broccoli  are  coming  in  fast,  and 
Backhouse's  and  Osborn's  Winter  'White  are  all 
but  over.  Neither  has  ever  produced  a  head  until 
March  before.  The  plants  have  grown  so  much 
since  they  were  lifted  and  heeled  over,  that  they 
have  quite  turned  over  to  the  sun  again.  One  day 
in  the  middle  of  November  the  thermometer  stood 
at  60°  behind  a  north  wall,  and  registered  80^  in 
the  sun  5  ft.  from  the  ground  in  the  open  quarter, 
and  it  was  only  slightly  less  warm  for  days  to- 
gether at  a  time.  To-day  (Nov.  28)  it  is  exceed- 
ingly mild  with  a  continuous  and  unusually  low 
barometer. — J.  S.  W. 

As   indicative  of  the  exceeding  mildness 

of  the  weather,  I  may  mention  that  I  noticed  the 
other  day  growing  in  the  open  air  in  the  gardens 
at  Woodside,  Darlington,  a  few  ripe  Strawberries 
of  the  Black  Prince  variety — rat  her  an  unusual  oc- 
currence in  this  northern  locality.— A.  M.\ckie. 

Amongst  unseasonable  flowers  I  notice  at 

the  present  time  the  white  and  blue  Grape  Hya- 
cinth and  Triteleia  uniflora.  Bulbous  plants  of  all 
kinds  are  pushing  up  in  the  most  vigorous  man- 
ner ;  and  very  curiously,  the  latest  blooming 
Daffodil,  Xarcissus  Bulbocodium,  is  in  advance  of 
all  the  others  so  far  as  leaf  growth  is  concerned. 
T.  Smith,  Nen-rij. 


Yew  Berries— A  Caution.— A  case  of 
poisoning  occurred  this  week  at  Glasnevin  from 
eating  Yew  berries.  The  victim,  a  little  girl,  aged 
six  years,  picked  the  berries  from  some  of  the  Irish 
Yews  that  border  the  walks  in  the  Glasnevin 
Cemeterj',  and  swallowed  them.  Other  children 
who  were  with  her  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered, 
though  in  all  probability  tliey,  too,  ate  some  of  the 
berries  ;  but  it  would  appear  from  the  inquest 
that  the  little  victim  was  con.stitutionally  delicate. 
— Irish  Farnifrs'  Gazette. 

Hardy  Plant  Catalogue.— The  idea  of  a 
new  catalogue,  interleaved,  with  plenty  of  room 
for  cultural  notes,  is  very  good.  Should  it  not 
be  arranged  botanically  ?  A  considerable  number 
of  new  species  can  be  added  to  the  present  cata- 
logue.— J.  W. 

The  Bruce  Pindlay  Testimonial,  an- 
nounced in  our  columns  last  week  as  having  been 
presented  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  highly  compli- 
mentarj'  address : — 

To  ifr.  Bnice  Findlay,  curator  and  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Manchester  Botanical  anil  Horticultural  Society. 

Dear  Sir,— Your  career  as  curator  of  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Society  commenceil  ui  the  year  1858,  twenty- three 
years  ago. 

The  zeal  anil  energy  which  you  have  e.xhihiteil  tor  the 
prosperity  of  the  society,  as  well  as  for  the  general  exten- 
sion of  the  science  of  botany,  floriculture,  and  horticulture, 
have  been  watched  with  interest  by  your  numerous  friends. 

Your  suggestions  to  the  Council  of  the  Botanical  Society 
have  been  characterised  by  rare  judgment.  The  annual 
Whitsuntide  exhibitions  converted  a  small  local  exhibition 
into  one  of  an  extensive  national  character,  with  the  result 
of  giving  pleasure  and  instruction  to  40,000  or  50,000 
visitors,  and  also  causing  a  considerable  improvement  in 
the  financial  position  of  the  society.  The  autumn  inter- 
national di-splay  held  by  the  society  in  1873  was  only  second 
to  the  grand  international  exhildtion  which  took  place  in 
Augiist  of  this  year  in  celebration  of  its  jubilee.    This 


latter  cxliibitioit  your  friends  recognise  as  your  crowning 
achievement. 

In  the  position  of  curator  and  secretary  of  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Society  you  have  at  all  times  laboured  devotedly, 
and  your  friends  feel  that  the  present  year  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  mark  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  l)y  them, 
not  only  by  reason  of  those  work-s  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  but  for  the  invincible  resolution,  quiet  per- 
severance, and  business-like  qualities  you  have  displayed 
during  your  long  and  arduous  career.  Y'our  health  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  laboiu*  and  anxiety  for  the  success  of 
the  recent  great  exhibition.  "NVe  hope,  however,  that  the 
beneficial  influence  of  this  show,  and  the  appreciation  we 
now  acknowledge  with  pleasure  of  your  work,  will  be  some 
solace  to  your  mind,  and  will  aid  in  your  restoration  to 
health. 

.4s  a  token  of  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  we 
desire  your  acceptance  of  a  purse  containing  £1000,  and 
the  accompanying  gold  watch  and  chain,  which  we  hope 
may  continue  to  record  for  you  the  flight  of  time  during 
many  years  of  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity.  We  also 
desire  you  to  present  our  best  wishes  to  your  wife,  together 
with  the  gold  watch  and  chain  provided  for  her.— We  are, 
yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)     Thomas  Baker,  Mayor  of  Manchester. 

Jos.  Broome,  Chairman. 

Samuel  Barlow,  Treasurer. 

Robert  Tait,  Hon.  Secretai-y. 
Tovm  llall,  Manchester,  November  23,  ISSl. 


■We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Wame  and  Co. 
the  following  new  works  published  by  them  for 
young  people  :  "  Shakespearean  Tales  in  Verse," 
"  Comic  Insects,''  "  Pinafores,  Red  Coats,  and  Blue 
Jackets,"  and  a  new  edition  of  the  old  and  famil- 
iar "  Puss  in  Boots,"  and  "  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  both  great  improvements  on  those  we 
have  known  for  so  many  years  :  although  small, 
they  are  prettily  illustrated  and  tastefullj-  got  up. 
"  Red  Coats  and  Blue  Jackets  "  is  calculated  to 
please  very  young  children,  from  its  bright  and 
numerous  pictures.  Some  of  the  illustrations  in 
"  Comic  Insects  "  and  "  Shakespearean  Tales  "are 
exceptionally  well  done  for  books  of  this  kind 
The  printing  and  paper  are  also  good,  and  alto. 
gether  they  are  worthy  a  place  in  any  juvenile 
library. 

Single  Kerria  and  Ehododendron  RusselUa- 

num  — Can  you  help  me  tii  olitain  the  followini.'  plants(one 
of  which  has  been  mentioned  in  your  colunuis  more  than 
once  during  the  past  year),  and  for  which  I  have  applied  in 
vain  in  this  neighbourhood,  viz  ,  Kerria  japonica  (single 
form)  and  Rhododendron  Russellianum,  the  latter  being, 
I  Ijelieve,  one  of  the  earliest  and  brightest  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  shrul)?— E.  H.  E. 

Preserving  fruits.— Can  any  of  yourireaders  inJorm 
me  of  a  book  or  periodical,  chemical  or  otherwise,  thatgives 
the  process  by  which  fruits,  itc.,  are  preserved? — CONSTANT 
reader. 

Himalayan  Rhododendrons.  —  In  last  number 
(p. 517)  read— "These  two  Iast(K.  calophyllumand  Maddeni) 
are  now  to  be  considered  as  one  species,"  instead  of  "  not  to 
be  considered,"  as  printed  by  mistake. — J.  H.  Mangles. 

Pi/n(R.— .4pply  toMessi-s.  Carter  A  Co,  High  Holborn.W.C. 

Naming  Plants  and  'FYnit.—Finirplanin,  fruits,  or 
Jhivcrs  only  can  he  named  at  (<ne  time,  and  this  only  when 
fjood  specimens  aye  sent. 

Names   of  plants.— H'.   IB.- La'lis    autumnalis. 

C.  M.  0.  — Symphytum  caucasicum. E.  F.  L. — Nephro- 

lepis  ex.altata. J/ac— A'eroniea  Andersoni. Colonel 

Paget.— 1,  Schinus  iiulli,  commonly  called  the  Pepper 
Tree— seeds  will  genninate  in  heat,  but  considerable  time 
elapses  l)efore  they  gi-ow  ;  2,  Smilax  mauritanicus— seeds 
will  genninate  readily  if  freed  from  the  pulp  previous  to 

sowing. Anon  (iVo.  6.J.— .ipp.areutly  CotoneasteraHinis, 

though  the  material  you  send  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  de- 
termine accurately,  as  the  dilTerence  between  C.  aflinis  and 
C.  frigida  is  but  slight. 

cojuiuxic.\tioxs  receiyed. 

W.  S.-G.  M.— W.  J.  J.-J.  S.  W.-F.  M.-W  B.  *  Co.— 
R.  McC.  &  Co.— A.  D.  W.— U.  C— T  1).  H.— H.  J.  B  — D. 
L.— J.  C.  C.-F.  W.  B.— J.  C— L.  C.  D.— G.  C.  G.— W.  J.  M. 
— W.  T.— Col.  P.— ^V.  W.  F.— K,  L.— O.  S.  S.— .).  S.  W. 
—Cambrian— B.  S.— G.  J.— W.  H.  E.— H.-T.  B.— J.  M.  C. 
— .T.  S.  W.— M.  N.— M.  N.— R.  .s.— J.  li.-S.  D.— P.— J.— 
T.  C— D.  G.— C.  W.  D.-W.  W.— R.  D.-J.  H.- J.  S.  W.— 
.1.  H.— R.  McC.  *  Co.— E.  H.  E.^I.  N.  M.— M.  L— 0.  R.— 
W.  T.— .\.  D— J.  D.— B.— J.  L.— F.— H.  &  F.  S.— C.  D.— 
M.  X.— X.— D  — E.  \V.  *  Sons-V.  W.— D.  T.  F.— J.  G.— 
K.  B.-K.  *ro.-C.  ,t  C— W.  G.-E.  K.  L.— Mac— S.  &  Co. 
-J.  C.  S.— .4.  JI.-.T.  B.  it  ,Son-S.  &  ,Sons-J.  D.— D.  T.  F, 

J.  T.—W,JD.— Walter  K.-Jas.  S.  W.— G.  C.  0. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAo*espeor«. 


DRAINAGE  OF  FLOWER  BEDS. 
Allow  me  to  correct  a  misunderstanding'  into 
which  "  \'.  H.  "  seems  to  have  fallen  respecting 
my  notes  on  making  flower  beds.  On  page  545 
of  The  Garden  "V.  H."  expresses  an  opinion 
that  a  Lily  root  seeking  nourishment  would  not 
like  to  come  in  contact  with  an  old  coal-scuttle. 
I  quite  agree  with  him,  and  say  further  that  it 
is  not  the  object  of  drainage,  placed  not  less  than 
3  ft.  beneath  the  surface,  to  give  nourishment  to 
the  roots  of  Lilies  or  of  any  other  plant.  Drainage 
is  believed  to  promote  healthy  vegetable  growth ; 
first  by  affording  a  ready  escape  for  water  which 
would  otherwise  become  stagnant  about  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  secondly  by  aerating  and  ven- 
tilating the  soil  from  below ;  therefore,  provided 
that  there  is  a  ready  outflow  for  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  drainage,  the  more  and  the  larger 
the  cavities  that  can  be  kept  beneath  the  soil 
the  better.  My  directions  provided  for  fullvoft. 
of  good  soil  above  the  top  of  the  drainage.  If  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  retentive,  I  doubt  whether 
belowthat  depth  iflower  beds  can  be  over-drained, 
though  "_V.  H."  seems  to  think  they  can,  or 
whether  it  matters  what  draining  material  is 
used  for  beds,  provided  that  it  is  able  to  holdup 
the  soil.  I  know  it  has  been  said  that  some  Lilies 
and  some  other  phiuts  have  been  known  in  some 
soils  to  .send  roots  4  ft.  down,  and  1  have  for- 
.merly  made  beds  for  Lilies  with  4  ft.  of  soil 
instead  of  :^  ft.  above  the  drainage.  But  I  I'lave 
often  investigated  the  depth  to  which  the  roots 
both  of  trees  and  of  plants  descend,  and  have 
been  surprised  to  find,  when  the  food  near  the 
surface  is  good  and  the  soil  moderately  reten- 
tive, to  what  a  little  depth  they  go.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  trace  a  Lily  root  2  ft.  beneath  the 
surface.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  in  default  of 
other  materials,  which  in  a  clay  district  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  the  rubbish  I  mentioned,  with 
3  ft.  of  soil  over  it,  answers  the  purpose  quite 
well. 

It  is  true  that  material  with  which  the  roots 
of  plants  delight  to  come  in  contact,  and  which, 
for  some  reason,  promotes  healthy  growth,  is 
often  used  for  or  is  called  "  drainage  ;  "  but  it  is 
effective  by  collecting  and  retaining  moisture, 
as  well  as  by  getting  rid  of  it,  and  it  must  be 
put  at  a  depth  far  less  than  0  ft.  If  I  had  de- 
scribed the  planting  of  the  bed  of  which  I  lately 
described  the  making,  I  should  have  told  how 
aU  my  choice  plants,  double  Primroses,  Hepati- 
cas,  spring  Gentians,  dwarf  Phloxes,  and  Cam- 
panulas have  nests  of  rough  stones  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  that  some  seem  to  prefer 
sandstone,  some  limestone,  some  broken  brick.  I 
believe  the  cause  of  preference  to  be  mechani- 
cal difference  of  surface  and  substance ;  not 
chemical  difference  in  the  nourishment  sup- 
plied. So  much  has  lately  been  written  about 
the  chemical  requirements  of  plants  and 
about  lime-loving  and  lime-hating  alpines,that 
I  have  looked  through  my  plants  and  compared 
them  with  the  lists  given  by  Kerner  and  others 
who  have  written  on  the  cultivation  of  alpine 
plants.  I  find  many  plants  flourishing  and  happy 
in  my  garden  which  have  no  right  to  be  alive 
at  all — lime-loving  plants  in  beds  of  pure  peat, 
and  lime-haters  in  crevices  of  a  limestone  rockery. 
I  own  that  the  latter  fact  helps  me  to  believe 
that  the  roots  of  plants  do  not  derive  any 
nourishment  directly  from  the  stone  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  but  get  their  lime  if  they 
need  it  from  the  surrounding  soil,  impregnated 


with  the  substance  of  the  stone,  decomposed  by 
ages  of  exposure  to  the  air  and  rain.  1  venture 
an  opinion,  in  conclusion,  that  for  mixed  garden- 
ing the  chemical  composition  of  soils  is  a  sub- 
ject where  ignorance  is  bliss. 
Edge  Hall,  Maljia^.  C.  "SVolley  Dod. 


HARDY  PLANTS. 

Retrospective  notes. — At  the  close  of  the 
year  it  is  a  usual  thing  to  take  stock,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a  few  notes  of  a  retrospective 
character  might  not  be  unwelcome  to  your 
readers,  and  miglit  suggest  similar  communica- 
tions to  some  of  your  other  correspondents,  by 
the  discussion  whereof  we  may  all  be  benefited. 

1.  Raising  plants  from  seeds  has  proved 
very  successful  with  us.  A  large  assortment  of 
seeds  were  purchased  from  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of 
Ipswich,  in  the  spring,  and  we  have  succeeded 
inraisiugtherefroma  valuablelot  of  plants, which 
enabled  us  to  exchange  freely  with  others,  as 
well  as  to  rear  our  own  stock  for  the  coming  year. 
Androsaces,  Aquilegias,  Erinus  alpinus  and 
Hispanicus,  Lychnis  alpina,  Dianthuses,  and 
a  great  many  Primulas  and  others  have  done 
remarkably  well.  Our  owu  seeds  saved  from 
last  year's  plants  have  also  produced  good  crops 
of  seedlings.  It  is  in  this  way,  therefore,  that  a 
large  stock  of  hardy  plants  must  be  kept  up,  as 
the  mortality  is  great,  and  you  cannot  always 
fill  up  the  gaps  as  they  occur  by  purchasing  from 
the  florist.  It  is  far  more  _  satisfactory  and  very 
much  more  pleasant  to  raise  one's  own._ 

2.  It  is  quite  practicable  to  have  alpine  plants 
forwarded  from  their  native  districts.  My 
daughter  sent  a  good  many  by  post  during  a 
Swiss  travel  in  the  early  summer,  and  although 
that  was  not  a  good  time  of  year,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  fully  two-thirds,  survived,  and 
liave  grown  into  good  plants.  All  alpine  tourists 
should  provide  themselves  with  paper  boxes 
which  pack  flat  in  the  portmanteau,  such  as  are 
used  by  Oannell,  of  Swanley,  for  sending  plants 
by  post.  One  of  these  will  hold  a  dozen  plants 
aiid  come  by  post  for  about  fivepence,  and  be 
delivered  in  about  three  days,  so  that  it  is  quite 
easy  to  have  plants  sent  to  you  in  this^way.  We 
have  had  a  good  many  plants  from  Frrebel,  of 
Zurich,  by  post,  .and  all  have  done  well.  Plants 
received  from  Woolson  &  Co.,  of  Passaic,  U.S.A., 
have  also  done  exceedingly  well.  If  ordered  in  the 
autumn  they  arrive  in  perfect  order,  and 
although  the  carriage  from  America  is  dear,  the 
plants  are  supplied  at  a  reasonable  price,  so 
that  for  Cypripediums,  Liliums,  Trilliums,  hardy 
Ferns,  and  a  great  many  interesting  hardy 
plants,  we  have  proved  this  to  be  a  good  opera- 
tion. 

3.  A  very  noteworthy  item  for  the  past  year 
has  been  the  establishing  of  a  simple  association 
of  the  amateur  cultivators  of  alpine  and  hardy 
plants  for  the  interchange  of  duplicates  and  for 
correspondence.  By  the  circulation  of  an  address 
book  a  large  number  of  names  has  been  obtained, 
and  a  system  set  on  foot  by  which  it  is  easy  to 
open  a  correspondence  for  these  objects.  By 
exchanging  our  spare  plants  about  SO  per  cent, 
of  new  ones  have  thus  been  added  to  our  collec- 
tion, and  many  floral  friendships  have  grown 
out  of  the  correspondence. 

4.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  increase, 
not  only  of  the  growers  of  alpines  and  hardy 
plants,'but  also  of  the  number  and  value  of  the 
plants  which  are  now  available.  Having  pursued 
this  hobby  for  sLx  years,  I  can  see  it  widening 
until  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  its  require- 
ments. The  largest  numbers  of  varieties  are 
with  the  amateurs,  and  some  collections  are 
quite  remarkable.  It  is  a  pity  there  is  not  some 
way  in  which  these  collections  of  specialities 
could  be  seen  occasionally  ;  of  the  Primulacete 


for  instance,  or  Narcissi,  or  Saxifrages,  all  most 
interesting,  but  very  seldom  to  be  seen  by  the 
public. 

5.  If  I  were  asked  whicli  plants  had  given  me 
most  pleasure  during  the  past  year,  I  should  say 
that  first  of  all  came  the  Narcissi  or  Daffodils. 
It  usually  happens  that  the  various  sorts  of  these 
succeed  each  other  in  flower  over  three  or  four 
weeks,  but  last  spring,  owing  to  tlie  exceptional 
character  of  the  season  we  had  them  nearly  all 
in  flower  at  one  time,  and  they  remained  much 
longer  in  bloom  than  usual,  so  that  the  enjoy- 
ment was  superlative.  The  Primroses  also  were 
grand  last  spring,  and  so  were  Rhododendrons.  It 
was  also  a  good  year  for  the  Campanulas,  but,  as  a 
rule,  tlie  summer  bloomers  were  not  a  good  show, 
and  especially  the  Roses,  which  with  us  were  a 
failure  altogether.  It  has  been  a  bad  year  for 
autumn  flowers,  and  especially  the  Asters,  which 
have  been  very  poor,  and  the  Phloxes  and 
Gladioli  were  not  so  good  as  usual.  The  Anemone 
Honorine  Jobert  was,  however,  in  grand  form, 
and  continued  for  a  lengthened  period.  Here 
again  far  into  December  we  have  the  spring 
flowers.  Primulas,  Polyanthuses,  Wallflowers, 
ScOlas,!  and  even  here  and  there  a  Narcissus  in 
bloom  'on  the  3rd  of  December.  I  tremble  to 
think  what  will  happen  if  one  of  the  hard  win- 
ters follows. 

G.  The  mention  of  winter  reminds  me  that 
when  I  recommended  the  use  of  sawdust 
manure  in  autumn  as  a  covering  for  flower  bor- 
ders and  rockeries,  some  of  your  correspondents 
urged  that  it  was  not  a  good  manure,  because  it 
encouraged  fungus  growths  in  the  soil.  After 
two  years'  experience  we  have,  however,  adopted 
it  again,  and  all  om-  borders  and  rockeries  are 
carefully  covered  over  with  it,  the  plants  having 
it  all  round  their  roots.  After  very  careful 
examination  I  am  sure  that  the  objections  urged 
against  it  do  not  obtain,  and  that  there  is  no 
better  or  cleaner  looking  material  for  mulching 
than  this.  It  lies  on  the  borders  for  five  mouths 
or  so,  dm-iug  which  time  the  rain  carries  down 
most  of  its  manurial  contents  into  the  soil,  and 
whether  the  sawdust  which  remains^  be  turned 
into  the  soil  when  spring  comes  or  is  removed 
to  the  manure  heap  matters  little,  as  it  is  good 
manure  in  the  end  and  does  no  harm  to  the  soil. 
As  a  non-conductor  of  cold  it  cannot  be  excelled, 
and  this  is  the  important  point  after  all.  It  is 
entirely  to  its  use  in  this  manner  that  I  account 
for  the  very  few  losses  we  had  last  winter  in 
our  rockeries  and  flower  borders. 

7.  Lastly.— After  the  experience  now  of  two 
or  three  years,  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  work  a  beautiful  garden  almost  en- 
tirely with  hardy  flowers.  The  only  difficulty  is  the 
autumn,  and  for  this  late  season  we  still  use  the 
scarlet  Geranium  and  the  yellow  Calceolaria, 
and  with  these  I  have  no  wish  to  dispense  ;  for 
the  rest  I  am  quite  convinced  that  more  beauti- 
ful shows  are  attainable  from  hardy  flowers 
than  bv  the  old  half-hardy  bedding-out  plants. 

Didsbury.  Brockhurst. 


FINE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  TREE. 
Some  at  least  of  your  readers  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
interested  in  the  untimely  fate  of  that  veteran 
Lily  of  the  Valley  tree  (Olethra  arborea)  which 
until  quite  lately"grew  at  Valentia  Island,  the 
seat  of  the  late  'Knight  of  Kerry.  It  was  blown 
down  (broken  off  close  to  the  ground)  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  October— so  I  hear  from  Miss 
Filzgerald,  who  has  kindly  supplied  me  with 
partfculars  of  its  measurement.  The  girth^  just 
above  the  ground  where  it  broke  was  3  ft.  3  in. ; 
at  2  ft.  from  ground  it  broke  up  into  one  main 
and  four  secondary  branches  ;  the  main  one  at 
3  ft.  from  ground  measured  1  ft.  9  in.  ia  girth, 
and  the  total  height,  before  some  7  ft.  was  cut 
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off  its  top  last  year,  was  i~  ft.  8  in.;  it  luid 
braved  the  frosts  of  recent  years  witliont  any 
injury  wliatever,  and  flowered  every  season  in 
the  most  profuse  manner.  1  am  not  aware  if  any 
photograph  of  the  tree  exists,  but  it  is  always  a 
pity  not  to  have  pictures  of  exceptional  trees 
like  this  one,  for  one  never  knows  what  will 
happen  to  them. 

Fortunately,  there  exists  another  specimen  in 
the  same  garden,  though  a  smaller  one,  and 
curiously  enough  this  stands  in  a  much  more 
exposed  position  than  the  big  one  did,  and  was 
not  injured  by  the  gale  ;  in  fact,  the  wind 
was  registered  at  the  observatory  as  only  just 
short  of  a  hurricane.  The  very  large  Fuchsia,  of 
■which  a  description  has  appeared  in  The  Gar- 
den', was  not  in  the  least  injured,  but  asmaller  one 
with  four  branches  radiating  from  a  central 
stem  wa3  completely  demolished, allthe  liranches 
lying  in  different  directions  as  though  a  sudden 
squall  had  come  down  on  it.  From  many  disas- 
ters that  occurred  to  trees  and  shrubs  at  that 
time  and  by  the  more  recent  storms,  it  appears 
that  the  most  destructive  currents  are  generallv 
very  narrow  ones.  A  tree  standing  in  the  line  o"f 
the  current  goes  down,  while  those  to  the  right 
and  left  of  it  are  uninjured.  T.  S.mitii. 

Newry. 

DUMESNIL'S  MOSS. 
This,  which  has  been  so  much  talked  of,  has  at 
last  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  we 
have  a  plant  growing  in  one  of  our  rooms  treated 
in  this  way  which  seems  to  thrive  fairly  well. 
But  the  time  is  very  short  in  which  we  have 
tried  it,  and  a  trial  on  a  larger  scale  with  a 
variety  of  plants  would  only  settle  its  value. 
We  notice,  by  the  way,  after  watering  the  plants 
that  a  somewhat  disagreeable  odour  ari.ses  in  the 
room.  It  may  be  remembered,  perh.ips,  that  the 
author's  plan  is  the  preparation  of  common 
Moss  by  some  chemical  solution,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  support  plants  wholly  without  tlie  aid  of 
soU.  As  Moss  in  dry  roonis'dries  very  quickly,  it 
appears  that  frequent  watering  is'better  than 
occasional  heavy  doses.  It  is  claimed  that  where 
many  plants  are  grown  in  apartments  this  Moss 
is  advantageous  in  allowing  the  plants  to  be  in 
many  positions,  which  could  hardly  be  the  case 
if  they  were  all  growing  in  heavy  pots ;  besides, 
they  are  much  lighter  and  more  easily  manao-ed. 
It  is  sold  at  present  by  M.  F.  de  Fommervault 
(sole  consignee  for  Great  Britain),  who  has  called 
our  attention  to  it,  and  whose  addre.ss  is  -'S 
Frith  Street,  London,  W. 
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The  BI.fE  VANDA  FROM   CREWE    HAI.L. — We 

have  to  thank  Lord  Crewe  for  a  very  beautiful 
and  very  wonderful  head  of  flowers  "of  his  blue 
Vanda,  which  Mr.  Whittaker  appears  to  have 
the  secret  of  cultivating  as  it  is  seldom  seen  ! 
We  cannot  call  it  a  spike  of  flower ;  the  blooms 
stand  out  so  bold  and  free  that  one  loses  thought 
of  anything  but  of  large  azure  blossoms  floating 
in  the  air.  There  were  fourteen  of  them  on  the 
one  stem  !  If  fine  blue  flowers  are  somewhat 
rare  generally,  they  are  much  more  so  amontr 
the  Orchids,  and  this  large  and  lovely  flower 
might  without  exaggeration  be  called  "a  queen 
in  this  interesting  race  of  beautiful  flowers. 
* 

0D0NTOOLOS.SUMS     FROM       WORTLEY. — The.^e 

come  to  us  from  Wortley,  well  grown,  Mr. 
Simpson  askin?,  as  regards  0.  crispum  and  0. 
cirrhosum,  "which  is  the  best?"  Well,  as  he 
grows  them,  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  say 
cirrhosum.  The  forms  of  this  that  are  large  and 
bold  are  very  beautiful,  because  so  wild  and  free 


twisting  and  pointing  all  their  elegant  divisions 
of  the  flower,  which  laugh  to  scorn,  as  it  were, 
all  our  little  laws  based  on  globes  and  circles, 
and  withal  making  a  wreath  of  flowers  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  A  coloured  figure  from  a  well 
L'rown  specimen  of  such  ii  form  as  that  sent  us 
from  Wortley  would  tend  to  make  this  beautiful 
plant  more  popular-  If  it  can  be  freely  grown  by 
:'.ll,  as  we  suppose,  it  will  be  a  great  favourite  for 
the  bouse. 

Hollies  from  hardwicice. — Mr.  Fish  send^ 
Holly  shoots  wreathed  in  berrie.s,  but  wh'le  he 
rejoices  in  these  legitimate  products  of  the  sea- 
son he  is  angry  with  the  sham  summer  we  have 
had  of  late.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie 
English  Holly,  which  unhappily  many  cold 
countries  inhabited  by  our  race  cannot  pro- 
duce, is  a  shrub  of  which  we  should  all  be  proud 
and  take  intelligent  care.  It  wants  no  care,  it  is 
true,  to  endure  in  our  climate.  One  may  see  it 
now  on  hill  or  in  valley,  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  in  bare  hedgerow  or  sheltered  wood, 
glistening  in  green  and  coral,  good  alike  in  all 
soils  and  positions;  and  yet  it  cannot  withstand 
the  choke-muddle  shrubbery  where  many  a  fair 
II0II3'  has  died  for  want  of  space  and  peace.  Mr. 
Fish  might  well  use  his  eloquence  by  telling  us 
how  to  enjoy  more  and  more  this  priceless  ever- 
green that  breaks  into  so  many  varieties,  silver, 
guld,  and  green,  dilTering  from  each  other  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree  that  they  have  the  same 
value  for  the  garden  as  if  they  were  all  different 
species  from  various  countries. 

Zygopetalt'm  prom  Gr.VTON. — A  vigorous 
shoot  over  2  ft.  long,  carrying  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  blooms  wliich  make  this  fra- 
grant Orchid  so  welcome  an  ornament  to  the 
warm  house  in  winter.  Mr.  Allan  seems  to  grow 
it  very  freely,  and  it  is  well  that  cultivators  are 
niitieing  its  fine  qu.alities  as  a  winter  plant. 
Whether  we  grow  Orchids  or  not  (and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  how  their  cultivation  is  spread- 
ing both  in  this  country  and  in  America),  lovers 
of  winter  flowers  should  not  fail  to  liave  plenty 
of  this  fine  old  plant.  How  to  grow  it  freely  Mr. 
Allan  can  tell  us.  The  habit  is  so  bold  and  so 
different  from  that  of  other  things  that  one 
can  hardly  make  it  look  dumpy  like  so  many 
plants  of  the  greenhouse  and  stove. 
* 

Anemones  IX  SURREY. — "St.  Bridgid  "  has 
not  all  the  Anemones  to  herself,  for  they  come 
in  bright  flower  to  us  from  Roketield,  near  Dork- 
ing, only  the  Surrey  plants  are  large  single 
kinds,  and  do  not  include  among  them  those 
free  semi-flouble  ones  which  "  St.  Bridgid''  on 
her  Hill  of  Ilowth  is  so  rich  in.  One  could  make 
a  very  fair  garden  of  Anemones  alone,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  real  garden  of  Anemones.  Why 
should  we  not  have  special  cultivators  of  these 
plants  !'  not  only  of  the  various  forms  of  the 
Poppy  Anemone  alone,  but  a  good  collection  of 
the  whole  race  of  Windflowers  from  alps,  chalk 
downs,  copses,  woods,  or  sunny  plains.  .A  noble 
northern  family  not  requiring  mucli  care  beyond 
gathering  and  planting.  How  seldom  one  sees  a 
healthy  type  of  the  beautiful  Basque  flower 
which  adorns  our  own  chalk  downs  in  various 
parts  so  well !  Good  old  plants  of  it  are  hand- 
somer than  the  small  pinched  wild  plant.  If  one 
could  only  show  the  pictures  that  are  made  by 
Windflowers  in  countless  green,  rocky,  and 
woody  'places  all  over  the  northern  wilds,  no 
further  incentive  for  their  culture  would  be 
needed. 

* 

DaRWIN'.S  barberry  in  DRCEMIiER, — This 
comes  in  charming  bloom  from  Surrey  (Hoke- 
fii'l(i).  What  a  fine  hardy  shrub,  and  how  suit- 
able for  our  climate  I  Only  we  cannot  expect  it 


to  flower   in  spring  and  winter  too,  and  it  is 

infinitely  better  that  it  should  keep  those  golden 

buds  and  blossoms  in  their  place  until  the  cold 

is  passed  and  flowering  time  is  more  sure.  All 

our  beautiful   .shrubs   and  low-flowering  trees 

should  be  treated  more  like  this,  which  one  often 

sees  grown  by  itSL-lf  or  in  a  group  for  no  special 

reason  that  does  not  apply  to  others.    We  have 

many  other  things   that  woylJ  repay  for  the 

same  altenlion. 

* 

DEXDBOBifM  FORMOsrM  nir.ANTEfM. — Sin- 
gularly noble  as  regards  tlip  form  of  flower,  and 
an  Orchid  extremely  well  worth  growing.  Its 
fine  marble-like  texture  and  hue,  as  well  as  its 
form  and  size  (■'>  in.  across  and  3  in.  deep),  point 
it  out  as  a  valuable  flower  for  rooms,  and  I  have 
never  seen  more  beauty  in  any  single  blossom 
than  in  this  from  Wortley.  Only  one  must  in 
some  cases  look  to  more  things  than  a  mass  of 
colour  or  first  impressions,  and  this  well  repays 
examination  in  various  positions  by  day  or  by 
artificial  liglit,  and  is  a  perfect  t^v  pe  of  flower- 
building  in  both  "  design  and  workmanship."  I 
liad  it  in  a  variety  of  different  positions  on  the 
table  before  me,  and  also  in  the  hand,  and  in 
every  one  it  is  a  charm  inform  and  in  "  light  .and 
shade."  , 

POIXSETTIA     FROM     WORTLEY. —  Fo    See     this 

plant  well  grown  we  generally  link  to  the  mar- 
ket grower,  who  supplies  our  dull  cities  freely 
enough  in  ths  winter.  Nothing contrastssomucli 
with  their  gloom  and  grimness  as  a  broad 
healthy  crest  of  this.  Such  comes  to  us  from 
Wortley  over  l'>  in.  across  the  head,  with  leaves 
7i  in.  without  the  stalk,  and  as  green  and 
healthy  as  those  of  a  young  Brassicaceous  di- 
cotyledonous exogcn — to  use  the  language  <if 
a  certain  school  and  not  to  make  too  abrnpt  ;i 
comparison  between  the  usefid  and  bi>autiful. 
We  have  seldom  seen  a  handsomer  thing,  and 
trust  Mr.  Simpson  will  tell  us  how  he  gets  .such 
fine  vigour  and  colour  into  ir.  What  has  become  of 
the  double  Polnsettia  whicli  poor  Arthur  ^'eitch 
once  brought  t.)  this  oHice  in  a  box  !■" — an  immense 
rosette  of  brilliant  bracts. 
* 

A  ROSE  FROM  scotlaxd. — A  lady  .sends  a 
most  fragrant  Hose  from  Achaierdh,  in  far-away 
Nairnshire..  It  is  a  bloom  of  Louise  Peyronny 
cut  in  the  open  air  on  December  '2.  We  are  too 
apt  to  assume  that  all  the  favoured  spots  are  in 
the  south. 

Flowers  ix  Yorkshire. — We  see  and  hear 
so  much  of  the  flowers  in  the  "  milder  districts  " 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  know  the  recent  geniality 
of  November  and  December  has  been  extended 
to  the  cold  north.  A^'e  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  a  handsome  bunch  of  hardv  flowers  gathered 
at  Wortley  Hall,  near  Sheflield,  on  the  oth 
December — Stocks  Wallflowers,  Marigolds,  Car- 
nations, Mignonette,  Roses,  various  Christmas 
Roses,  .Starworts  (.\.  Amelkis),  Mezereon, Prim- 
roses, double  and  single, yellow  .Jasmine,  Heaths, 
and  Auriculas.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr. 
Simpson  among  the  reformers,  and  believe  he 
has  a  reward  already  in  these  sweet  Wallflowers 
in  winter  and  many-budded  Cliristmas  Roses. 
A  little  more  out  of  the  swaddling  clothes  in 
which  we  have  all  been  bound  so  long,  and  we 
shall  find  our  leading  gardeners  the  best  advo- 
cates .and  expositors  of  an  artistic,  natural,  and 

Enylish  system  of  flower  gardening. 

• 

SciiizosTYLis  FROM  Gi'NTOX'. — We  have  never 
seen  flowers  of  this  so  good  as  from  Gunton  on 
December  (i.  3Ir.  W.  .•X.llan  grows  it  in  a  way 
not  common,  and  which  others  may  be  glad  to 
hear  of.  "  The  plants  are  divided  in  spring  and 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed  of  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  loam.  In  this  mixture  they  grow  so 
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freely  that  the  balls  of  soil  and  roots  can  only 
be  put  into  pots  of  larg'e  size.  To  avoid  the 
labour  of  potting  a  three-light  pit  is  tilled  with 
new  leaves  in  the  tirst  week  in  November,  and 
the  plants  are  placed  thereon  quite  thickly.  A 
little  leaf-mo\ild  is  worked  in  between  the  roots 
and  a  minimum  temperature  maint.iined  of  4o°. 
For  some  tin;e  the  plants  so  treated  have  been 
most  brilli.ant  with  eighteen  to  twenty  spikes 
each.  The  above  plan  is  a  great  saving  of  labour 
and  sp.ice,  and  gives  a  splendid  lot  of  cut 
blooms." 

Convolvulus  CNEonuM  at  niTioN. — Mr. 
EUacombe  sends  this  silky  and  pretty  dwarf 
liindweed  from  Bitton  as  an  unexampled  evi- 
dence of  the  weather  and  its  effects.  Though 
never  showy,  this  is  a  distinct  and  good  kind, 
and  does  not  ramble  too  much  like  some  of  its 
race.  It  is  not  free  on  cold  soils. 


ORCHIDS. 

AVINTER  ORCHIDS  AT  UPrER  HOLLOWAY. 
The  rich  collection  of  Orchids  in  Mr.  H.  S.  AVil- 
liams'  nursery  is  now  highly  attractive,  a  wonder- 
ful variety  o£  the  winter  flowering  kinds  being  in 
full  beauty.  The  really  desirable  kinds  may, 
however,  be  reduced  to  about  fifty.  Besides  a  host 
of  the  commoner  Orchids,  such  as  Calantbes  and 
Cypripedes,  which  on  account  of  their  large  num- 
bers make  the  houses  gay,  there  are  many  of 
unusual  interest.  Among  these  are 

Zygopetalum  hybrldum,  an  extremely 
beautiful  varietj-  in  the  waj'  of  Z.  Gautieri,  but 
abundantly  distinct  from  that  kind,  especially  in 
growth.  I'he  flowers  are  large,  the  sepals  broad 
and  of  a  rich  metallic  brown,  the  lip  wide  and 
of  a  briglit  rich  purple.  It  is  a  sliowy  plant,  and 
appears  to  be  both  a  free  grower  and  a  prolific 
bloomer.  Another  beautiful  variety  is  Z.  Clayi, 
though  not  perliaps  so  line  as  the  preceding,  the 
flowers  being  smaller  and  the  colour  not  so  bril- 
liant. Tlie  old  Z.  JIackayi  and  its  finest  form 
superbum  is  represented  by  some  remarkablj'  fine 
specimens 

Dendrobium  Q-oldiei. — Thi<  liandsome 
.\ustraliau  Orchid  we  found  beautifully  in  flower, 
and  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  comparing  it 
with  D.  superbiens,  with  wliicli  it  is  thought  to 
be  too  nearly  related.  Whatever  its  claim  may  be 
to  be  botanically  distinct,  it  is  abundantly  so  for 
garden  purposes,  the  sepals  of  the  flowers  being 
broader,  the  lip  more  pointed,  and  the  whole  tintof 
colour  a  much  richer  tone  of  amethyst.  Side  by  side, 
D.  superbiens  has  adecidedly  inferior  appearance, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Den- 
drobes.  AnotherAustralian  species,  I),  bigibbum  and 
its  superb  variety,  were  finely  in  bloom.  It  is  a  most 
satisfactory  Orchid  to  grow,  as  it  never  fails  to 
produce  a  good  supply  of  bloom  in  the  dull  winter 
season,  and,  besides,  it  may  be  grown  in  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  that  suited  to  the  majority 
of  Dendrobes. 

Coelogyne  barbata,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct Orchids  of  the  season,  is  beautifully  repre- 
sented. It  is  certainly  one  of  the  iiandsomest  of 
the  CVelogynes,  the  flowers  being  large  pure  white, 
except  the  concave  lip,  which  is  bronzy  brown  and 
copiously  bearded  with  fine  hairs.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  borne  erect,  quite  different  from  the 
other  species. 

Lady's  Slippers,  though  always  more  or 
less  in  bloom  in  such  a  collection  as  there  is  here, 
are  now  particularly  conspicuous.  Amongst  them 
are  huge  masses  of  the  old  Cypiipedium  insigne 
and  its  varieties,  and  also  of  C.  viUosum,  some  of 
whicli  are  furnished  with  several  dozens  of  flowers. 
Maule's  and  Chantin's  forms  of  C.  insigne  are 
likewise  finely  represented,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  distinction  between  them  is 
very  slight  when  both  are  seen  in  tlieir  true 
hcaracters.  Both  are  so  superior  to  the  original 
that    they    .should    in    all    cases     be   preferred, 


the  purity  of  the  white  in  the  dorsal  or  back  sepal 
in  both  renders  the  flowers  very  handsome.  Of  the 
choice  little  C.  concolor,  there  is  some  well- 
flowered  plants,  the  creamy  white  blossoms  being- 
excellent  companions  to  the  waxy  white  blooms  of 
C.  na3vium.  Those  wlio  like  L.ady's  Slippers  should 
by  all  means  become  possessed  of  0.  Boxalli,  if 
they  have  it  not,  as  it  bears  handsome  flowers, 
similar  to,  but  quite  distinct  from  those  of  C  vil- 
losum,  being  darker  in  colour  and  altogetlier  more 
richly  spotted. 

Cymbidiuins. — The  very  handsome  C.  Lowi- 
anum,  the  species  having  large  flowers  with  orange 
and  red  lips  and  green  sepals,  may  be  found  here 
in  perfection,  one  plant  of  it  having  a  long  spike 
furnished  with  two  dozen  flowers  drooping  grace- 
fully from  tlie  base  of  the  stem.  C.  Mastersi  with 
lovely  white  blossoms  on  erect  sjjikesis  a  charming 
Orchid  that  every bodj'  admires,  and  even  when  not 
in  flower  the  elegant  grassy  foliage  is  orna- 
mental. The  somewhat  despised  C.  sinensewith  its 
dull  coloured  flowers  fills  the  bouse  with  its  power- 
ful perfume, which  is  similar  to  that  of  Violets,  and 
for  this  alone  it  is  worth  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Cool  Orchids  form  a  prominent  portion  of 
the  bloom.  Of  Odontoglossums,that  cliastcly  beau- 
tiful variety  0.  Pioezli  album  is  uncommonly  fine, 
and  the  exquisite  aromatic  perfume  emitted  by 
the  snow-white  blossoms  renders  it  all  the  more 
charming.  Among  such  a  numerous  and  be.autiful 
genus  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  select  the  finest, 
but  this  should  be  entitled  to  the  first  considera- 
tion, The  lovely  O.  nebulosum,  too,  cannot  fail  to 
be  admired  by  everyone,  particularly  sucii  a  fine 
variety  as  we  saw  in  blooin  here,  tlie  fiow'ers  being 
unusually  large  and  abundantly  spotted.  The 
rarely-to-be-raet-with  0.  Uro-Skinneriis  a  desirable 
winter  Orchid,  and  if  a  good  variety  can  be  ob- 
tained it  is  a  really  fine  Orchid.  Of  course  0. 
crispum,  cirrhosum,  maculatum,  Rossi,  gloriosum, 
odoratum,  and  others  of  the  commoner  kinds  make 
a  fine  display.  Among  the  Masdevallias  the  orange 
tinted  form  of  M.  ignea  is  the  chief  attraction, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  beautiful  variety,  showy  in 
flower,  free  in  growth,  veiy  floriferous,  and  always 
blooms  in  the  dull  winter  season.The  charming  snow 
white  JI.  tovarensis  is  in  fine  contrast  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and,  like  it,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
winter  Orchids,  being  particularly  useful  for  cut 
purposes,  and  ladies  have  a  great  partiality  to  it 
for  personal  adornment.  Among  other  Masdeval- 
lias in  flower  were  noticed  M.  Wagneri,  polysticta, 
Estrada;,  and  melanopus,  highly  interesting, 
though  not  very  sliowy. 

Lselias  and  Cattleyaa. — The  graceful  and 
pretty  L.  alhida  >vith  its  ivory  white  flowers  with 
rosy  lips  was  charmingly  in  flower.  On  account  of 
its  delicate  colour  it  is  now  in  great  request  for 
bridal  bouquets,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  admirably 
adapted,  as  the  flowers  are  all  borne  at  the  tip  of  a 
slender  stem.  L.  peduncularis  is  another  beautiful 
species  with  soft  blush  tinted  blossoms  with  con- 
spicuous dark  centres.  L.  anceps  and  varieties, 
L.  autumnalis  atrorubons,  of  which  we  have  said 
much  lately,  m.ake  a  beautiful  display,  as  does  also 
an  extremely  fine  variety  of  the  magnificent 
C'attleya  exoniensis. 

Other  Orchids  in  bloom  include  the  pretty 
Barkeria  Liudleyana,  the  noble  Angraicum 
eburneum  with  its  large  ivory  white  blossoms, 
various  Vandas  of  the  suavis  and  tricolor  types, 
Lycaste  lanipes,  a  handsome  species  with  noble 
blooms  of  a  greenish  white  ;  Comparettia  falcata,  a 
neat  little  epiphyte  with  bright  magenta  flowers  ; 
Oncidium  Forbesi,  and  the  charming  little  0. 
cheirophorum  with  its  siaarkliug  yellow  blossoms 
that  are  sweetly  scented.  If  any  Orchid  deserves 
to  be  better  known  it  is  this  last,  as  it  differs 
from  the  majority  of  the  Oncidia  by  thriving  and 
flowering  well  in  a  cool  house.  It  comes  from  the 
volcano  of  Chiriqui.  where  it  is  found  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8000  feet.  W.  O. 


plants  crowded  with  old  and  flowerless  bulbs,  and 
the  utility  of  the  practice  was  disputed.  Our  large 
plants  which  were  so  severely  operated  upon  are 
now  jammed  again  with  rtne  bulbs  of  more  uni- 
form size  and  bristling  with  flower-spikes.  I  cer- 
tainly think  a  plan  which  enables  one  to  replace 
old  and  useless  bulbs  with  new  flowering  ones  a 
good  one. —J.  S.  W. 


Thinninsr  out  bulbs  of  Coelogyne 
cristata. — I  recommended  this  practice  in  The 
Gabden    about    two    years  ago  in  the  case  of 


SHY   FLOWERING   ORCHIDS. 

The  season  has  now  arrived  when  Orchids  tb.at 
make  their  growth  during  summer  should  be  put 
to  rest.  In  the  case  of  those  that  get  the  name  of 
being  shy  flowerers,  an  opinion  used  to  prevad 
that  they  could  be  induced  to  bloom  by  subjecting 
them  to  a  long  course  of  dry  treatment,  by  with- 
liolding  water  and  kcepinjf  them  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  would  cause  them  to  shrivel,  a  pro- 
cess through  which  premature  loss  of  leaves  and 
weakeningof  tlie  jjlants  usually  resulted.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  excessive  drying  up  was  inju- 
rious and  inconsistent  with  the  natural  habits  and 
requirements  of  theplants,theflo\vers  produced  un- 
der such  conditions  being  buta  feeble  reflection  of 
what  follows  more  intelligent  management.  The 
species  usually  submitted  to  this  over-drying  pro- 
cess are  generally  those  that  require  during  the 
growing  season  more  air  and  light,  with  a  drier 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  than  that  needed  by 
the  majority  of  Orchids.  Amongst  them  may  be 
included  considerable  numbers  of  the  West  Indian 
species,  and  others  from  both  the  western  and 
eastern  hemispheres,  that  come  from  dis- 
tricts where  with  a  moderately  high  tempera- 
ture the  air  is  drier  than  that  of  the  localities 
where  the  greater  portion  of  cultivated  species  are 
found.  Beyond  such  exceptional  species  as  the 
above,  there  are,  too,  not  a  few  of  thelong  bulbed 
Dendrobiums,  like  D.Wardianum,  that  when  grown 
with  less  shade  and  more  air,  conditions  such  as 
are  found  in  an  ordinary  plant  stove,  will  produce 
flowers  on  double  tlie  length  of  their  bulbs  that 
the  same  kinds  generally  do  when  treated  in  the 
manner  usually  followed  in  bouses  exclusively 
devoted  to  Orchids.  There  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  naturally  free  flowering  disposi- 
tion which  some  Orchids  possess  compared  with 
others,  but  it  often  happens  that  species  which 
get  the  name  of  being  shy  flowerers  do  not  deserve 
it,  the  fault  being  in  the  treatment. 

Reputed  shy  bloomers.—  The  following 
are  a  few  that  represent  the  so-calledshy  bloomers, 
but  which  will  flower  freely  and  regularly  if  treated 
as  they  require  to  be  during  the  growing  sea>on  : 
Vanda  teres. — The  reeking  atmosphere  and  over- 
shading  to  which  nearly  all  the  species  tha"-. 
came  under  the  head  of  East  Indian  Orchids  were 
subjected  prevented  the  possibility  of  a  plant  like 
this  Vanda  flowering  satisfactorily.  It  require-i 
more  air  and  less  shade  and  moisture  than  many 
species  from  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Cymbidium 
eburneum  is  another  plant  that  for  a  long  time 
did  little  good  with  most  growers,  blooming 
sparsely  and  oftener  than  otherwise  dying  out,  but 
now  wHeu  the  necessity  for  its  being  grown  cooler 
is  understood,  it  not  only  grows  and  flowers  satis- 
factorily, but  lias  a  vigorous  appearance  that  gives 
promise  of  continued  health.  The  pretty  Bletia 
Shepherdi,  from  its  being  a  ra'ivoof  the  West 
Indies,  was  often  grown  in  so  hot  an  atmosphere, 
that  it  rarely  produced  more  than  a  few  stray 
flower-spikes,  but  with  a  lower  temperature,  plenty 
of  light,  and  a  free  admission  of  air  daily  through 
the  growing  season,  as  well  as  less  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere — conditions  under  which  it  in'common 
with  many  other  West  Indian  Orchids  do  better 
than  when  treated  like  the  warmest  of  the  eastern 
plants — it  flowers  as  freely  as  could  be  wished. 
Broughtonia  sanguinea  has  been  idlled  by  the 
tliousand  through  the  steaming  close  treat- 
ment to  which  it  has  often  been  subjected, 
yet  where  the  management  is  such  as  to  cor- 
rect these  conditions  it  goes  on  increasing  in 
strength  andproducingitsdistinct  highly  coloured 
flowers  regularly.  Cattleya  citrina  grown  in  a 
temperature  approaching  that  of  a  warm  green- 
house continues  to  increase  jn  strength,  the  bulbs 
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and  leaves  getting  double  the  size  they  attain  when 
kept  hotter,  and  it  flowers  as  freely  as  any  of  the 
genus.  Uendrobiiim  sjieciosum  used  often  to  be 
grown  until  it  was  2  ft.  in  diameter  without  the 
sign  of  a  Hower,  through  being  subjected  to  too 
much  heat,  shade,  and  vapour.  The  beautifid  little 
D.  pulchellutn  is  likewise  often  given  up,  or  al- 
lowed to  keep  on  making  puny  growth  and  few 
flowers ;  nothing,  indeed,  but  its  tenacity  of  life 
prevents  its  being  killed  by  the  lengthened 
drying  up  it  gets  in  futile  attempts  to  correct  in 
winter  that  which  has  been  wanting  in  its  summer 
treatment.  Lajlia  albida  and  L.  majalis,  the 
former  a  lovely  (lower,  and  the  latter  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  small  growing  Orchids,  are  often 
all  but  bloomless  when  grown  under  conditions 
that  suit  the  majority  of  the  genus  to  which 
they  belong. 

Miltonias  belongingto  the  .spectabilis  section, 
including  tlie  grand  JI.  Moreliaua,  unequalled  for 
its  shade  of  colour,  have  almost  disappeared  from 
collections  through  the  inability  of  their  leaves  to 
bear  even  an  amount  of  light  that  is  insufficient 
for  nearly  all  other  Orchids,  but  when  given  as 
much  air  as  is  admitted  to  a  warm  vinery,  their 
foliage  suffers  little  if  slightly  shaded,  and  they 
then  are  amongst  the  most  useful  and  long  endur- 
ing of  autumn  bloomers.  Kenanthera  coccinea  is 
a  plant  that  can  scarcely  be  killed  either  by  over- 
drying  or  any  other  bad  treatment,  yet  more  fail 
to  bloom  it  than  succeed,  although  when  its  wants 
whilst  growth  is  beingmade  are  supplied, it  blooms 
as  regularly  as  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  enduring  and  distinct 
in  its  flowers  of  all  Orchids.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  species  that  present  themselves  to 
my  memory,  and  which  go  to  illustrate  what  I 
have  said  about  not  a  few  Orchids  getting  the 
name  of  being  shy  flowerers  when  in  reality  they 
do  not  receive  proper  treatment  during  the  time 
wlicn  theirgrowth  is  being  made;  consequently,  all 
the  punishing  tlu-ough  lengthened  drying  to  which 
they  are  subjected  in  whiter  fails  to  make  them 
bloom.  It  is  needless  to  say  there  are  some  genera 
that  will  bear  without  injury  a  long  and  severe 
drying  ordeal  that  would  be  ruinous  to  others  ;  the 
Dendrobiums,  especially  those  that  are  deciduous 
in  habit,  mostly  require  to  be  kept  dry  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  but  if  the  treatment 
whilst  growth  is  being  made  ,is  not  such  as  to 
cause  a  dispositionto  flower,  there  is  nothinggained 
by  over-drying  the  plants  whilst  at  rest,  with  a 
view  to  induce  them  to  bloom,  for  the  small 
amount  of  flower  that  in  this  way  they  can  be 
forced  to  produce  is  little  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
jury it  does  the  plants.  In  the  resting  of  Orchids 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  ability  of 
the  different  species  to  bear  a  lengthened  dry 
period.  T.  Baines. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  MAULEl. 
I  THINK  if  I  were  re.stricted  to  one  variety  of  the 
Cypripediums  I  would  select  this  beautiful  kind 
before  any  of  the  others.  I  wonder  that  it  should 
ever  be  confounded  with  insigne,  to  which  it  is 
far  superior,  and  besides  it  is  at  least  five  weeks 
later  in  blooming  grown  on  the  same  shelf  with 
insigne  in  a  cool  house.  A  dealer  in  Orcliids  told 
me  lately  that  its  fault  was  that  it  w.as  a  shy 
bloomer,  but  with  me  it  flowers  just  as  freely, 
if  not  better,  than  insigne,  which  is  certainly 
an  unfailing  and  free-flowering  variety  enough. 
I  divided  a  little  plant  of  Maulei  twoyears  ago 
(in  order  to  increase  stock)  into  seven  pieces, 
each  piece  consisting  of  only  one  good  scape 
(the  divided  plant  only  occupying  a  5-in.  pot),  and 
this  year  five  plants,  two  having  been  given  away, 
have  on  them  twenty-eight  flowers,  and  probably 
those  given  away  have  done  as  well.  If  so,  i"t 
would  make  about  forty  flowers.  This  is  nearly 
a  flower  to  each  scape,  which  is  more  than  in- 
signe produces.  The  vagaries  of  some  Orchids  are 
perplexing.  Can  any  grower  tell  me  why  one 
plant  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  grown  beside 
another  from  which  it  is  hardly  distina-uishable 
in  its  flowers  begins  to  show  bloom  before  the 
leaves  are  off,  and  the  other  goes  to  rest  a  bit  ? 


It  is  a  fine  strong  plant  with  numerous  stems 
nearly  ij  ft.  long,  whicli  are  showing  regularly 
at  every  joint.  While  the  leaves  were  yet  quite 
green  at  the  points  of  the  stems,  and  the  stems 
themselves  not  ripe  to  the  end,  the  flowers  were 
pushing  through  the  bark.  At  the  end  of  October 
the  plant  was  moved  to  the  cool  end  of  the  cool 
division  among  the  Odoutoglossums  to  retard  it, 
and  kept  dry  enough  to  cause  the  stems  to 
shrivel,  not  being  quite  rijje,  but  it  keeps  moving, 
and  will  apparently  be  in  flower  long  before  its 
natural  season.  1  h.ave  no  objection  to  its  flower- 
ing in  mid-winter,  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
plant.  It  has  not  been  ])U.shed  or  started  e,arl3', 
for  it  was  kept  back  last  year  and  was  not 
started  into  growth  till  March  at  the  cool  end 
of  the  stove,  where  it  stood  all  summer  subjected 
to  the  ordinary  degree  of  heat  and  moisture, 
moderation  being  the  rule  in  both.  J.  S.  \V. 


Cool  Orchid  culture.— The  following  note 
received  from  a  friend  the  other  day  contains 
some  valuable  facts  relating  to  cool  culture  :  "  I 
have,"  he  says,  "  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  ignea,  and 
Harryana  superba  in  bloom  for  the  second  time 
this  year.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  British  public 
have  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet  about  cool  Orchid 
growing.  I  have  a  few  Odoutoglossums  growing  in 
an  ordinary  dry  greenhouse ;  they  have  never  been 
washed  or  syringed  since  I  had  them,  now  three 
years  ago.  I  never  saw  Orchids  do  better ;  the  size 
of  the  bulb  increases  with  each  growth,  and  there 
is  no  living  Sphagnum  about  them,  as  I  give  them 
too  much  air,  and  the  house  is  too  dry  to  agree 
with  its  constitution.  My  plants  are  grown  quite 
against  all  the  directions  given  in  books  on  Or- 
chids." This  corroborates  Mr,  Bain's  practice  of 
years  ago,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  my  own  ex- 
perience of  to-day.  It  is  diflicult  to  emancipate 
one-self  from  prejudice  and  the  practice  of  the 
majority,  but  here  is  a  case  where  it  seems  to  have 
been  done  with  considerable  success.  One  thino- 
in  Orchid  growing  seems  now  fairly  settled,  .and 
that  is,  heat,  air,  and  moisture  being  duly  propor- 
tionate, it  matters  but  little  what  in  compost 
the  plants  are  anchored.  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  char- 
coal in  nodules  and  crocks  form  a  first-rate  com- 
post, and  for  many  Orchids  which  like  rather  a  dry 
rooting  medium,  Hypnum  Moss  forms  a  far  better 
surfacing  material  than  Sphagnum  ;  1  allude  to 
such  Orchids  as  Trichopilias,  Cattleyas,  La;lias, 
Mormodes,  Catasetum,  Brass,avoIas,  and  others 
of  the  Mexican  house  or  dry  and  moderately  warm 
growing  kinds. — Anonyma. 

Zygopetalums  at  Gunton.— In  Mr,  Fish's 
account  (p,  ,531)  of  this  place,  instead  of  one 
plant  of  Zj-gopetalum  Mack.ayi  mentioned,  it 
should  'have  been  plants,  as  w'e  have  two,  each 
bearing  fifteen  spikes  of  flower.  I  send  you  a  spike 
with  eight  flowers,  the  greatest  quantity  that  has 
ever  come  under  my  notice.  This  Orchid  still 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  ;  it  flowers  at 
the  dullest  season  when  flowers  pro  scarce  and 
when  country  houses  are  filled  with  company.  For 
indoor  decoration  it  is  unsurpassed.  A  plant  of  it 
will  fill  the  whole  house  with  itsdelicious  perfume. 
A  little  rough  usage  does  it  no  harm.  Our  jilants 
have  some  seasons  been  in  the  room  for  a  fort- 
night, though  a  week  is  long  enough.  Fourteen 
years  back  these  plants  were  in  small  pots,  now 
they  are  growing  in  No.  1,  or  the  largest  size,  and 
have  been  used  each  year  for  indoor  decoration, 
— W,  Allan. 

Sowing  Orchid  seed. -When,  how,  and  m  what 
soil  should  tl>e  seed  of  Cypripedium  spectaliile  be  sown  ? 
Does  it  reiiuire  heat  to  germinate  ?—W.  .S.  F.  [.Sow  tlie 
seed  as  soon  as  ripe  on  the  surface  of  soil  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  live  .Sphagnum  lloss  chopped  line  .and  fibrous 
peat  broken  tolerably  line.  Place  the  soil  in  well-drained 
pans  or  pots,  water  well,  afterwards  sow  the  s;eds,  then 
put  a  bell-glass  over  pan  or  pot,  and  place  it  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.] 

Vanda  ccerulea.-A  friend  tells  us  that  he  Ilts 
recently  seen  among  the  Orchid  collections  in  the  north  of 
England  plants  of  this  lovely  Orchi.l  iv  ith  spikes  between 
2  ft,  and  3  ft.  in  length. 

Book  on  hardy  Orchlds.-Is  there  any  cheap  book 
oil  this  subject  ?-W.  s,  v,    |X,,t  that  we  know  of.] 
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l-'i.owEUS  riioji  Lklxoir. — A  fragrant  box 
of  open-air  fiowers  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
gathered  by  him  and  liy  Mr.  Ingram  iu  the  Bcl- 
voir  Caslle  Gardens,  December  0.  We  hear  so 
much  of  the  flowers  of  mild  districts  that  it  is 
delightful  to  us  to  find  so  many  from  Belvoir's 
woody  knoll  in  the  midland.*.  'The  following  are 
the  name.?:  — 


stocks 

Winter  Ileliotrope 

Pentstenions 

Scarlet  Avens 

Chinese  Pinks 

Slesembryaiithcniniu 

Teriwinkles 

iJarljcrries 

Starworts 

Chimonanthus 

Laurustiuus 

Single  Rockets 

Xew  Zealand  Speedwells 

-Alpine  Phlo.xes 

Puppv  Anemones 

Irish  Heaths 

^'ellow  Wallllower 

White  ("ardaminc 

Rhododendron  dahuricum 

Gibraltar  Candytuft 

Vernal  Gentian 

Broad-leaved  Saxifrage 

Vellow  Rock  YaiTow 


Auriculas 

Flagrant  Honeysuckle 

White  .\rabi3 

Hepatica 

Greenland  Poppy 

Escallonia 

Korget  me-nots 

Vellow  Alyssum 

ComLsh  Heath 

( 'reeping  Fopget-me-not 

Vellow  Jasmine 

I'urplc  Scabious 

Large  Erotlium 

Antlromeda 

Jlorina 

Arbutus 

Lychnis 

I'otentUla 

Drummond's  Phlox 

loadflax 

Blue  Lobelia 

.Mignonette 

Geranium,  &c. 


CoCHLIOSTEMON  Jacobianlti. — Oue  of  the 
most  noteworthy  plants  in  the  Victoria  Nursery, 
Upper  Ilolloway,  is  a  fine  flowering  specimen  of 
this  noble  Spiderwort.  Evenwhen  not  in  flower,  it 
is  very  handsome  on  account  of  its  huge  vasiform 
tuft  of  broad,  bright  green  leaves,  edged  with 
purple.  It  produces  its  blossoms  from  the  base  of 
the  tuft  of  leaves  in  long,  irregular,  loose  clusters, 
furnished  with  large  membranous  rosy-purple 
bracts.  The  blossoms,  which  are  pleasantly 
scented,  are  deep  rich  purple,  and  curious  in 
shape,  the  petals  being  beautifully  fringed. 
They  do  not  continue  long  in  perfection,  but  any 
defect  in  this  respect  is  compensated  by  the 
large  number  of  buds  which  open  in  quick  suc- 
cession. It  is  an  admirable  plant  for  placing  on 
a  pedestal  in  a  room,  the  flower-spikes  being 
pendulous.  In  the  nursery  in  question  it  is  grown 
in  a  warm,  moist  store,  and  the  fine  develop- 
ment and  liealtliy  appearance  of  a  large  number 
of  plants  here  indicate  that  the  treatment  they 
receive  suits  their  requirements. 

AspAitAGus  .ETHiopicr.s. — A  fine  specimen 
of  this  is  now  iu  flower  in  the  succulent  house  at 
Kew.  It  is  planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  and  the  shoots  are  trained  along  a 
rafter — too  stitlly  perh.aps  for  so  graceful  a  plant. 
The  collection  of  greenhouse  Asparagus  seems  to 
be  in  this  house,  and  amongst  them  is  a  pretty 
species  called  A.  decumbens,  which,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  bore  a  profusion  of  little  white  flowers, 
which  hung  like  sparkling  dew  drops  among 
the  small  and  graceful  leaves,  or  cladodes,  as 
they  are  c.-tUed.  It  is  now  bearing  a  number  of 
fruits,  and  although  these  are  now  as  large  as 
Peas,  the  stamens  still  remain  at  their  base,  and 
the  orange  coloured  anthers  brighten  them  up 
almost  as  much  as  they  did  the  flowers. — B. 
[Graceful  and  pretty  .is  A.  a?thiopicus  is,  it  has 
unfortunately  a  most  detestable  smell.] 

Winter  flowers  at  Chiswick. — Consider- 
able care  is  taken  at  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Gardens  to  display  in  a  well  grown  condition 
the  various  kinds  of  flowering  plants  as  they 
come  in  season,  but  at  no  time  of  year  do  the 
collections  create  so  much  interest  as  in  winter. 
Now  the  houses  are  gay  with  Chrysanthemums, 
zonal  Pelargoniums  of  the  finest  varieties, 
brilliant  I'oin.settias,  winter-flowering  Salvias, 
Begonias  of  various  kinds,  the  beautiful  old 
Linum  trigynum  with  golden  blossoms,  blue- 
flow-ered  BrowaUia,  Ahutilons  in  variety,  and 
.lusticias  ;  while  among  Orchids  there  are  quan- 
tities  of  the  grand  old  Cypripedium  insigne,  and 
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Lvcaste  Skinueri  in  themselves  make  a  fine  dis- 
play. These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  that  may 
be  seen  just  now  at  Chiswick. 

Butterflies  in  Decembeh.  —  It  may^  be 
interesting  to  know  that  1  have  tliis  day  (Wed- 
nesday) taken  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  brini- 
stone "butterfly  (Conepteryx  rbaraui)  in  this 
garden,  such  mild  weather  as  we  are  now 
having  causing  it  to  leave  its  winter  abode  at 
least  four  months  before  its  time.  1  know  it  is 
quite  a  common  occurrence  on  any  iine  day  in 
winter  to  see  our  old  acquaintance  the  common 
tortoiseshell  (Vanessa  urticte),  also  the  common 
garden  white,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Cabbage  white  (Pieris  rapre),  but  I  think  i  t  is 
worthy  of  note  to  see  at  this  time  of  the  year 
the  brimstone.  The  latest  I  remember  having 
taken  it  before  was  ou  Oct.  20,  and  that  at 
Ashford,  in  Kent,  considered  to  be  a  warm 
place.  I  may  add  that  Mignonette  is  full  out, 
and  so  areEoses,  intermediate  Stocks,  Wall- 
flowers, and  many  other  summer  flowering 
plants,  all  in  bloom  out  in  the  open  air. — J.  E. 
Whiting,  The  Heath,  Hami>steacJ. 

SAL^■IA  Bbthelli. — This  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering  Salvia,  which  has  been  finely  in  bloom 
for  some  time,  is  very  desirable  for  conservatory 
decoration.  Why  it  should  be  catalogued  as 
synonymous  with  S.  involucrata  is  always  a 
wonder  to  me,  as  there  are  three  distinctiye 
differences.  The  blossoms  are  of  a  purplish  rose 
shade  of  colour,  the  foliage  decidedly  smaller 
than  that  of  S.  involucrata,  and  the  stems  of  a 
reddish  purple  tint,  while  S.  involucrata  (which 
does  not  come  into  bloom  until  very  much  later) 
has  much  brighter  rosy  blossoms,  large  cordate 
foliage,  and  green  stems.  They  are  both  worth 
growing,  as  one  succeeds  the  other.  Anyone 
who  has  seen  S.  involucrata  grown  out-of-doors 
in  the  south  of  France  can  testify  to  its  grand 
effect  for  massing. — J.  T.  Poe,  Riverston. 

Senecio  oxyhi-efolius. — The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Groundsels  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  ten- 
dency to  mimic  other  plants.  Last  week  we 
mentioned  one  (S.  macroglossus)  that  might  be 
easily  mistaken  for  an  Ivy ;  indeed,  it  is  called 
German  Ivy,  and  a  few  days  ago  we  noticed  a 
species  in  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper  Hol- 
loway,  whose  foliage  represents  in  a  striking 
manner  that  of  the  little  Oxyria  reniformis,  a 
Himalayan  plant  of  the  Polygonum  family.  S. 
oxyriaifolia  has  slender  stems  and  round  leaves, 
and  on  account  of  its  trailing  habit  is  well 
suited  for  growing  in  banging  baskets,  a  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  put  with  good  effect  in  the 
nursery  just  named. 

Pear  Directeue  Alphand. — Messrs.  Crous, 
of  8ceaux,  send  us  fine  specimens  of  this  Pear, 
which,  however,  are  not  yet  in  a  state  to  judge 
of  their  qualify,  without  knowing  which  we  can 
only  speak  of  them  as  the  raisers  do.  At  first  sight 
the  Pear  has  somewhat  the  look  of  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain,but  Messrs.  Croux  point  out  that  it  is  quite 
distinct.  It  was  obtained  from  Doyenne  d'Hiver 
and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  This  Pear  is  fit  for 
use  from  March  to  May.  The  stalk  o£  the  Uve- 
dale  is  thin,  short,  and  indented,  while  that  of 
the  Alphand  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  swollen,  as  in 
the  Doyenne  d'Hiver.  We  are  sure  that  this  Pear 
will  have  a  fair  trial  at  the  hands  of  good  grow 
ers,  and  when  we  are  familiar  with  its  eating 
quality  we  may  speak  of  it  again. 

Lobelia  LiTTORALis,  or  Pratia  angulata,'as 
it  is  also  called,  is  a  pretty  little  New  Zealand 
plant,  very  desirable  for  cultivating  in  suspended 
pots  during  summer  and  winter,  as  its  slender 
wiry  shoots  are  laden  with  small,  plum-coloured 
berries.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  makes  a  pretty 
object  in  the  rock  garden  in  summer  when 
thickly  studded  with  smaU  pure  white  flowers. 
It  is  grown  as  an  ornamental  pot  plant  in  the 


Victoria  Nursery,  Upper  Hollo  way,  and  just  at 
this  season  the  berry-laden  tufts  are  especially 
welcome.  It  is  of  simple  culture ;  if  grown  in 
pots  it  requires  the  cool,  moist  atmospliere  of  a 
frame  or  house. 

ACIIIMBNESCOCCINEAAS  AWINTER  DLOOMER. 

—  This  useful  plant,  with  its  small,  but 
brilliant  scarlet  blossoms,  is  now  perhaps  the 
best  plant  in  bloom  in  the  stove  here.  Thecorms 
were  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  a  considerable  time 
longer  than  the  other  varieties,  and  when 
planted  were  grown  under  cooler  treatment, 
with  the  result  that  after  being  placed  in  the 
stove  late  in  the  autumn  they  soon  bscame  a 
mass  of  bloom,  and  have  continued  so  for  a  long 
time.  Several  pans  and  pots  of  them  have  made 
the  stove  wonderfully  gay,  and  been  the  admira- 
tion of  many  visitors. — J.  T.  Poe,  Biverstoit. 

LucuLiA  GIIATI.S.SI1IA. — This  beautiful  and 
deliciously  scented  shrub  is  not  so  often  grown 
in  the  form  of  small  pot  plants  as  it  might  be, 
though  it  would  be  difiicult  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  valuable  or  charming  at  this  season 
than  well-flowered  plants  of  it  of  a  size  that 
would  admit  of  their  being  employed  for  room 
decoration.  Such,  however,  we  saw  the  other 
day  in  one  of  the  cool  greenhouses  in  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams'  nursery  at  llpper  Ilolloway.  These 
plants  are  in  pots  of  various  sizes,  but  none  larger 
than  0  in.,  and  each  plant  bears  a  profusion  of 
blossoms  which  scent  the  whole  house. 

Vaccinium  erythrinum. — This  is  one  of  tlie 
few  amongst  the  many  species  of  Vaccinium  in 
gardens  that  are  worth  cultivating.  It  is  really 
a  pretty  plant  well  caloulared  to  enliven  this 
dull  season.  In  Messrs.  Cutbu.sh's  nursery,  at 
llighgate,  it  forms  just  now  a  conspicuous  object 
among  the  commoner  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants. 
It  is  a  dwarf  rigid  shrub  with  numerous  thick 
ovate  leaves ;  each  twig  is  terminated  by  a  dense 
one-sided  raceme  of  conical  deep  red  blossoms. 
It  is  a  plant  which  now-a-days  one  seldom  meets 
with. 

The  new  double  Bou^'Ardia  (Alfred  Neu- 
ner)  is  now  a  special  object  of  interest  in  the 
Victoria  Nursery,  LTpper  Ilolloway,  where  it  is 
better  in  flower  than  we  have  yet  seen  it, 
every  branchlet  being  terminated  by  a  cluster  of 
pure  white  blossoms  resembling  tiny  rosettes. 
Its  floriferousness  is  a  high  quality  apart  from 
its  chaste  beauty,  and  it  is  evidently  a  "  good 
doer,"  as  gardeners  say,  for  an  ill-grown  plant 
is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  collection.  It  will 
certainly  become  a  most  profitable  market 
plant. 

Erodidm  hymenodbs.  —  This  beautiful 
Heron's-bill  has  been  by  far  the  most  persistent 
flowerer  with  us  this  season  ;  it  commenced 
blooming  in  June  and  is  covered  with  blossoms 
now  on  the  4th  December.  This  is  all  the  more 
extraordinary  from  its  delicate  and  unusual  ap- 
pearance, resembling  as  it  does  a  delicate  French 
white-spotted  Pelargonium,  but  with  tiny 
flowers  of  blush  pink  with  purple  centres.  It 
altogether  resembles  a  Pelargonium,  but  is  per- 
fectly hardy.^BROCKHURST. 

Narcissi  in  December. — The  very  mild  state 
of  the  weather  has  caused  many  spring  bulbsto 
appear  out  of  due  season  but  the  most  marked  in- 
stance I  have  observed  is  that  of  the  Narcissus 
odorus  plenus,  which  now  (Dec.  0)  has  bloom 
buds  '2  in.  high  above  ground.  If  we  are  to  have 
such  a  winter  as  last  year,  there  will  be  no  hope 
for  such  precocious  members  of  the  Narcissus 
family.  Snowdrop  blooms  also  are  visible  in  the 
borders. — J.  T.  Poe,  Riverston. 

The  weather  here  has  been  unseasonably 
mild— spring-like,  in  fact.  We  have  ripe  Straw- 
berries out-of-doors,  Koses,  Clove  Carnations, 


and  double  Primroses,  and  as  I  was  pruning  my 
Gooseberries  the  other  day  I  was  surprised  to 
see  several  of  the  little  rough  red  kinds  showing 
fruit  the  same  as  in  March  or  April ;  our  trees 
are  also  quite  in  green  leaf.  The  aspect  of  this 
place  is  south -east.— Edward  Stockwell, 
Sidiuhn,   Wilts. 

Flowers  in  December. — I  have  this  day 
gathered  the  following  flowers  from  the  open 
ground,  in  which  tliey  have  not  liad  the  lea.9t 
protection ,  viz.,  Ilose.s— Gloire  de  Dijon,  Ilomere, 
and  alba  rosea  (Teas) ;  Jules  Margottin  and 
Auguste  Eigotard  (H.  P.'s) ;  Violets — Czar, 
Neapolitan,  and  double  dark  \'lolet ;  Myosotis 
dissitiflora.  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas, 
Tritoma  Uvaria,  A  urlculas,  Polyanthuses,  double 
and  single  Primroses,  dark  red  and  yellow  Wall- 
flowers, Hydrangeas,  scarlet  Carnations,  red 
and  white  Stocks,  Ilelichrysums,  Cornflowers, 
Pyrethrums,  Mignonette,  Paris  Daisies,  Sweet 
Peas,  Antirrhinums,  Dlanthus  chinensis,  also 
Laxton's  Supreme  Peas,  but  the  late  gales  have 
blown  them  about  very  much,  otherwise  I  should 
have  been  able  to  pick  pods  in  abundance.  The 
Violets  (Czar  and  Neapolitan)  and  Myosotis  are 
quite  blue,  as  in  spring. — Rupert  Miller, 
Southdoini  Nursery,  Shnreham,  Sussex. 

Pteris  scabehula. — This  charming  little 
New  Zealand  Fern  certainly  ought  to  be  met 
with  more  frequently  in  private  gardens  than 
it  is,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  cool  greenhouses 
in  which  there  is  just  a  little  artificial  heat. 
In  such  houses  it  seems  to  revel,  running  its 
slender  wiry  stems  out  widely,  and  developing 
abundantly  the  elegantly  cut  fronds  that  more 
resemble  some  of  the  Hare's-foot  Ferns  than  a 
Pteris.  It  is  largely  grown  in  Messrs.  Cutbush's 
nursery,  at  llighgate,  where  it  is  much  valued 
for  cutting  from.  In  this  nursery,  where  all 
kinds  of  Ferns  are  grown  extensively  and  well, 
we  noticed  two  extremely  elegant  gold  and 
silver  Ferns  (Gymnogramma  Wettenhalliana 
and  deoomposita).  The  first,  a  variety  of  pul- 
chella,  has  the  fronds  handsomely  tasselled  at 
the  tips.  It  is  of  dwarf  growth,  and  the  fronds 
are  copiously  covered  with  a  white  mealy  matter. 
G.  decomposlta  is  likewise  an  elegant  species, 
the  fronds  being  very  finely  cut  and  powdered 
with  a  golden  mealy  substance. 

The  Chinese  Chirita  (C.  sinensis)  is  a  very 
pretty  plant,  having  the  habit  of  growth  of  the 
stemless  Gloxinias ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  deep 
green,  and  marked  with  broad  silvery  Hues  along 
the  veins.  From  the  base  of  the  dense  tuft  of 
foliage  the  flower-stems  are  produced  about 
9  in.  in  height,  bearing  a  loose  cluster  of 
numerous  tubular  blossoms  of  a  delicate  lilac 
purple.  It  is  a  charming  plant  for  any  light  posi- 
tion in  a  warm  moist  stove,  where  it  seems  to 
thrive  admirably.  In  the  Melbourne  Nursery, 
Anerley,  we  saw  a  quantity  of  healthy  plants  of 
it,  several  of  which  were  in  flower.  It  is  one  of 
Fortune's  numerous  introductions  from  China. 

MUHLENBECKIA  COMPLEXA. — We  did  not 
think  this  New  Zealand  Polygonaceous  plant 
was  hardy  enough  to  weather  the  winter  un- 
protected, but  we  saw  it  the  other  day  in  good 
condition  in  the  llighgate  Nursery,  and  we 
were  assured  that  it  remained  out  unprotected 
the  preceding  two  winters.  It  is  a  most  elegant 
plant  with  tiny  roundish  leaves  on  wiry  branches, 
and  is  an  excellent  subject  for  planting  in  the 
rock  garden,  or  in  such  a  position  as  to  fall  over 
the  ledge  of  a  rock. 

Hellebores  in  bloom  .—Nearly  allmy  Helle- 
bores are  coming  into  bloom.  1  never  remember 
them  so  early  as  they  are  this  season  ;  even  col- 
chicus,  which  is  one  of  the  latest,  will  be  out  if 
this  weather  continues  much  longer. — B.Hooke, 
Hillingdon, 
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.Tai'Axese  CJi'inceinfloweh. — Enliced  iiilo 
pxpansion  by  tbe  comparative  warmth  of  the 
season,  tlie  hUissoms  of  tlic  favourite  old  Cjdonia 
japouica  enliven  the  shrubhery  in  several  places 
about  Loudon,  bntive  have  not  noticed  the  bloom 
,=0  plentiful  as  on  the  sturdy  young  plants  in 
]Messrs.  Cut  bush's  nursery  at  Ilighfiate, -where 
with  some  fine-flowering  bushes  of  Jasminum 
nudiBorum  it  is  very  conspicuous. 

I'lTCAinxiA  FERiiuoiNEA.— A  noble  specimen 
of  this  South  American  Bromeliad  is  flowering 
among  the  large  succulent  plants  at  Kew.  The 
tall  branching  flower-spike  arises  from  a  huge 
tuft  of  leaves,  and  though  the  flowers  are  not 
very  showy, the  plant  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
visitor  on  account  of  the  noble  port  of  the  plant 
and  the  peculiar  brown  velvety  substance  that 
invests  the  blossoms. 

DuAcuxA  GoLDiEi. — This  fine  ornamental 
phnt  will  shortly  be  in  flower  in  the  Melbourne 
Kursery,  Anerley.  We  believe  that  it  has  not 
yet  flowered  in  this  country,  and  therefore  con- 
siderable interest  attaches  to  tbe  circumstance, 
particularly  as  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  it  is  a  true  species  of  DracEena  or  a 
member  of  some  allied  genus. 

Orange  bushes  in  tots. — "We  notice  that 
the  smaller  fruited  Oranaes  are  now  grown  in 
Mr.  Cutbush's  nursery,  Ilighgate,  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  well  they  are  suited  for  it.  The 
small  golden  fiuits  mixed  with  green  unripe 
ones,  and  very  often  expanded  blossoms  as  well, 
have  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  the  delicious  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  considerably  enhances  their 
value. 

Royal  IIonTrcrLTi-iiAi.  Society.— The  fol- 
lowing are  the  dates  of  the  exhibitions  and 
meetings  of  this  society  in  1882— Ordinary 
meetings  :  January  10,  February  14,  March  14 
and  28,  April  1 1  and  2-),  May  0  and  2:!,  June  13 
and  27,  July  1 1  and  2o,  August  8  and  22,  Sep- 
tember 12,  October  10,  November  14,  December 
12  ;  Great  .Summer  Show.  May  23,  24,  and  2-"i. 
The  date  of  the  Evening  Fete  is  not  yet  fixed. 

Garpexers'  Koyal  Benevolent  Ixstitu- 
Tiox. — The  Lord  Mayor  will,  we  understand, 
jireside  at  the  next  anniversary  dinner  of  this 
institution,  wliich  will  be  held  at  the  Albion, 
Aldersoafe  Street,  on  June  29, 1882.  His  lord- 
ship will  be  supported  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex  and  the  Court  of  the  Fruiterers' 
Company. 

AViiiTE  Clove  Carnation  Susan  Asiojy. 
— Cultivators  of  ( Jlove-scented  Carnations  would 
do  well  to  procure  this  fine  variety.  It  has 
large  creamy-white  blooms  of  good  substance, 
highly  scented  ;  and  some  plants  of  it  grown  in 
a  cool  hou.se  have  contiuued  blooming  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  been  much  liked  liy  many 
friends.— J.  T.  I'oe,  RiverMon. 

The  weather  and  Roses.— A  rapidly  grow- 
ing shoot  of  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  Rose  conierfrom 
1  lardwicke  House,  Bury  St.  Edmund3,with  regrets 
from  Mr.  Fish  that  our  "sham ".summer  weather 
should  be  likely  to  do  so  much  harm  to  Roses  in 
iaducing  tender  growth  at  the  wrong  time. 

GALANTHrsELWEsr.— Thishandsomebulbous 
plant,  the  finest  of  all  the  Snowdrops,  is  already 
ill  flower  in  Mr.  Kingsmill's  garden  at  Eastcott, 
Tinner,  a  circumstance  no  doubt  attributable  to 
the  exceptional  mildness  of  the  season. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
and  Floral  Committees  at  South  Kensington  on 
Tuesday  next  will  be  a  most  interesting  one. 
There  will  be  a  brisk  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  on  this  occasion  by  Messrs.  James  (barter 
and  Co.  for  vegetables.  "Messrs.  Carter  intend 
themselves  making  a  large  display. 
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A(;.\VE  DASVUKIOIUKS. 
In  tlie  succulent  house  at  Kew  it  is  seldom  one 
docs  not  find  at  least  one  species  of  Agave  in 
llower,  and  indeed  the  rich  collection  of  these 
plants  contains  many  species  whose  attractions 
reside  as  much  in  flieir  habit  and  beautiful  foli- 
age as  in  tlieir  (lowers.  It  would  be  didicult  to  ex- 
plain the  great  reluctance  there  seems  to  be  on 
the  part  of  cultivators  generally  to  get  beyond 
the  possession  of  more  of  these  curious  and  in 
some  cases  grand  types  of  vegetation  than  the  old 
American  Aloe.  Any  one  -nho  cares  to  spend  a 
few  minutes  in  the  house  just  mentioned  will  see 
a  great  \-ariety  of  forms  amongst  Agaves,  ranging 
from  the  gmcetul little  A.  geminitloraortheLache- 
nalia-like  A.  virginicatothe  giganticA.Hookcri.A. 
kewensis,  and  A.  americana.  Yet  the  last  men- 
tioned is  the  only  one  that  is  cultivated  to  any 
extent,  whilst  many  others  with  greater  claims  to 
favour  are  still  comparatively  unknown. 

A.  daBylirioides  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  Its  foliage  is  narrow  and  sword-shaped, 
the  whole  plant  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  some  Yuccas.  I!ut  it  is  the  beautiful 
silvery  a]ipearance  of  this  species  that  is  so  very 
effective  in  the  group  amongst  which  it  stands  at 
Kew.  Another  character  to  recommend  this  .species 
is  the  frequency  with  wliich  its  lluwers  are  pro- 
duced instead  of  flowering  once  and  then  dying, 
as  so  many  species  do.  The  spike  borne  by  the 
plant  at  Kew  is  long:  and  drooping,  and  is  clothed 
half  its  lengtli  with  bell-shaped  flowers,  the 
whole  of  which  remain  on  the  spike  until  all  have 
opened 

Agaves  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  so  very 
easily  cultivated,  that  any  one  with  a  .shed  to 
which  a  little  light  could  be  admitted  during 
winter,  and  from  which  the  frost  could  be  ex- 
cluded, could  succeed  with  them,  as  during  the 
summer  they  might  be  set  out-of-doors,  where,  if 
tastefully  placed  on  lawns  or  amongst  dwarf 
o-rowing  shrubs,  they  would  add  considerably  to 
tlie  beauty  of  the  whole.  ii. 


AUTUMN  TREATMENT  OF  CYCLAMENS. 
During  the  summer  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
screen  young  growing  Cyclamens  from  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day,  but  after 
the  middle  of  September,  unless  the  season  is  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  they  should  be  exposed  to  its 
full  influence.  Sun  and  air,  plenty  of  both,  are 
required  during  the  autumn  months  to  impart 
substance  to  the  foliage  and  strength  to  the  bloom 
buds,  which  in  the  case  of  plants  that  have  been 
started  early  into  growth,  should,  at  ,'fhat  period 
of  the  year,  be  forming  rapidly.  Green-fly,  the 
one  great  enemy  to  the  Cyclamen,  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  injure  plants  which' have  been  hardened 
by  full  exposure  to  light  and  air,  and  it  will  also 
be  found  that  such  plants  will  better  respond  to 
gentle  forcing  than  those  that  heave  been  grown 
in  a  more  confined  atmosphere,  or  have  been  more 

or  less  densclyshaded  throughout  the  early  autumn 
months. 

Crippled  or  small  flowers  are  often  the  result 
of  too  much  coddling  in  the  growing  season,  but 
I  should  observe  that  the  best  of  .specimens  may 
easily  be  ruined  by  the  application  of  too  much 
heat  in  early  winter.  1  have  remarked  that  many 
appear  to  think  that  the  Cyclamen  should  be  Iiard 
driven  during  November  and  December,  kcepinsj 
their  plants  in  a  temper.ature  of  from  fiO°  to  G.l°. 
These  figures  would  not  be  too  much  if  air  were 
freely  admitted  every  day,  but  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  plants  are  placed  on  shelves  in  an 
early  vinery  or  stove,  the  confined  moist  atmo- 
sphere^ not  only  causes  the  foliage  to  draw,  thereby 
depriving  this  naturally  neat,  compact-habiteil 
flowering  subject  of  one  of  its  characteristic  fea- 
tures, but  the  flowers  too  come  weak,  spindly,  and 
deformed.  The  Cyclamen  must  havegentle"treat- 
nient ;  it  may  be  coaxed,  but  will  not  submit  to 
forcing;  therefore  when  the  plants  are  housed  in 
October— the  latter  end  of  the  month  is  soon 
enough— let  them  have  a  light  position,  with  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  avoiding  di-aughts,  on  fine 


days,  maintaining  the  temperature  at  :>:P  to  fill' 
by  day,  letting  it  drop  to  oii"  or  even  a  little 
lower  at  night. 

Plants  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  previous 
autumn  and  grown  along  briskly  in  spring  will, 
by  the  latter  end  of  September,  be  throwing  up 
their  first  blooms  above  tbe  foliage.  Trca'erl  in 
the  manner  above  indicated,  they  will  be  cairying 
quite  a  score  of  good  flowers  by  Christmas  :  sub- 
jected to  a  hurrying  temperature,  they  will  by  that 
time  be  simply  ruineil.  During;  September  and  the 
early  part  of  (Jciober  we  make  a  practice  of  fully 
exposing  the  plants  at  night  when  the  weather  is 
still  anil  warm,  for  we  know  that  nothing  in- 
vigorates them  so  much  as  this  dewy  bath :  and  if 
tbe  lights  are  pushed  on  before  the  sun  reaches 
them,  its  invigorating  inMuence[s  prolonged  far  into 
the  day.  W'c  also  like  to  throw'them  open  during  a 
period  of  rainy  weather,  for  as  soon  as  the  loots 
touch  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  the  lea\es  cover 
thesurfacesoil.a  good  soaking,  twenty-four  hours' 
rain  will  do  them  good,  plumping  up  the  buds,  filling 
out  the  foliage,  and  thoroughly  cleansing  it. 

J.  COR.NIIILL. 


Balsams   from    home-saved   seed.— 

Allow  me  to  add  my  testimony  in  favour  of  home- 
saved  Balsam  seed  over  Continental  strains.  This 
spring  we  had  a  packet  of  home-saved  seed  which 
was  sown  in  pots  and  placed  near  the  glass  in  a 
frame  with  but  little  artificial  heat.  When  up  and 
large  enough,  the  young  plants  were  potted  off 
singly,  and  when  well  rooted  shifted  into  8i-in. 
pots,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  jiarts 
loam  and  old  Mushroom-bed  manure,  and  potting 
rather  lightly.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  hold  of  the 
soil  they  were  set  in  the  open  air,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  when  coming  into  flower 
they  were  transferred  to  a  pit.  By  this  mode  of 
treatment  we  obtained  strong  stocky  plants  ;  the 
colours  were  good,  and  the  flowers  truly  Camellia- 
like,  being  as  double  as  any  one  could  de-ire 
— far  superior  to  any  1  ever  saw  produced  from 
Continental  seed.— OEO.  Potts,  Jun.,  llool.jiild 
(iriirr,  ijpsont. 

■Wormia  Burbidgei  — This  is  likely  to  prove 
avaluable  addition  to  plants  remarkable  for  the 
size  and  noble  appearance  of  their  foliage,  such  as 
the  Coccolobas,  Pentagonias,  Theophra>-tas,  &c., 
plants  which,  whether  grown  as  ornaments  in  a 
stove,  or  for  placing  out-of-doors  in  sumaer— a 
use  to  which  they  are  put  in  Battersea  Park,  de- 
servedly stand  in  the  foremost  rank.  At  Kew  there 
are  several  fine  specimens  of  the  Wormia  in  one 
of  the  stoves,  and  as  the  plant  is  of  but  recent 
introduction,  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  those 
in  search  of  fine  foliaged  plants  to  its  merits  in  this 
respect.  Besides,  however,  its  claims  as  a  fine- 
foliaged  plant,  its  flowers  are  handsome,  and  are 
freely  produced  by  young  plants.  These  flowers 
arc  about  4  in.  across,  beautifully  crisped,  and 
bright  yellow  in  colour.  They  are  prorluced  in  pen- 
dent racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. — I!. 

■Winter-flowering  Begonias.— Permit  me 
to  ol)ser\e  that  my  object  (p.  4.J.5)  was  not  so  much 
to  give  a  list  of  desirable  kinds  of  Begoniius  as  to 
direct  attention  to  them  as  valuable  winter  bloom- 
ing plants.  The  four  varieties  named  by  me  are, 
however,  good  for  winter  bloom  if  well  grown.  In 
"  S.  D.s  ■'  list  (p.  ."il."))  no  mention  is  made  of 
fuchsioides,  perhaps  the  most  graceful  of  the 
genus,  especially  when  trained  to  the  rafters  of  a 
warm  house.  Liberally  treated,  it  will  bloom  all 
the  winter.  There  is  also  Dregei,  a  kind  ha\  ing  a 
compact,  neat  habit,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  that  we  possess  for  the  decoration  of  vases 
and  jardinieres  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
flowers  are  small,  but  so  numerously  produced 
as  to  render  this  kind  ver_y  elfective. — J.  CoRX- 
HILL. 

The  best  Cnrysanttiemuma.  — Will  some  authority 
n.inie  twelve  of  the  best  h.iliit  .inil  most  ilistiiict  colours  of 
tile  followinf;  sorts  of  Chrysanthemums  for  general  purposes? 
12  Pompoiies  12  Jap.inese 

12  incurved  1-2  flat-flowered 

12  summer  varieties.  E.  W. 

Chrysanthemum  La  Petite  Marie  (p.  ,'.4S).— We 
understand  this  is  not  yet  "  sent  out,"  but  will  lie  in  spring. 
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LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
Of  all  the  plants  that  have  hitherto  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  gentle  art  of  forcing,  none  perhaps 
are  more  grateful  for  it,  none  more  graceful, 
than  this  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens.  Long 
before  men  Iniew  how  to  force  plants  under 
'  glass,  or  liad  a  pane  o 
glass  to  put  them  under, 
it  was  a  famous  plant, 
loved  of  those  who  sought 
it  in  its  native  wilds, 
and  those  who  grew  it  in 
gardens.  Every  garden 
used  to  grow  it,  and 
ought  to  have  it  now, 
though  in  gardens  it  was 
a  common  thing  to  see  it 
very  badly  grown  in 
some  odd  corner,  ow- 
ing partly  to  the  free, 
hardy  habit  of  the  pl.int 
itself.  Utterly  unlike 
our  old  friend  the  Fraxi- 
nella,  which  may  remain 
in  the  same  spot  for  a 
lifetime,  it  spreads  about 
so  freely  that  it  soon 
forms  a  dense  "  mat ;"  as 
the  habit  often  was  to 
leave  it  in  mats  and 
beds,  it  became  attenu- 
ated and  poor  as  regards 
the  flower,  ao  that  it 
was  rather  exceptional  to 
see  in  gardens  a  good 
bloom  of  the  Lily  of  the 
A'alley.  In  Nature,  in 
the  hill  woods  it  often 
fared  a  little  better,  inas- 
much as  there  the  strug- 
gle for  life  prevented 
it  living  on  itself,  so 
to  say.  The  "  mat"  of 
plants  was  not  so  dense 
as  in  the  garden  bed, 
where  there  was  nothing 
to  interfere  with  it,  and 
often  a  few  plants  grew 
alone,  as  it  were,  and 
flowered  well.  Not  very 
many  years  ago  the  forc- 
ing of  the  plant  began  to 
be  popular,  and  this  gra- 
dually led  to  a  better 
culture  and  higher  appre- 
ciation of  our  old  friend. 
Plants  grown  in  the 
matted  manner  befora 
spoken  of,  although  they 
flowered  when  put  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  a  warm 
house  or  frame,  never 
produced  a  good  result ; 
they  were  starved  and 
weak  from  overcrowding. 
Soon  it  was  found  out 
that  plants  specially  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose, 
or,  in  other  words,  well 
and  firmly  grown,  forced 
beautifully  and  gave  fine 
and  numerous  blooms. 
The  simple  fact  was  that 
these   plants     had    been 

fairly  well,  so  that  the  little  buds  were  enabkd 
to  fill  up,  each  with  a  flower  in  its  heart.  A  very 
considerable  trade  was  done  with  the  Continent 
for  years,  and  is  done  still,  in  the  preparation 
and  growth  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  forcing. 


vantage  of  the  foreign  growers.  No  doubt,  as  in  theopenair.Ithascomeaboutthatweshallbeable 
many  similar  cases,  this  was  put  down  to  the  to  enjoy  more  and  more,  and  know  how  to  grow 
climate ;  but  there  is  nothing  !it  all  in  tliat.  The   better  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  by  reason  of  its 


same  thing  is  now  being  done  by  our  own  growers. 
Some  of  the  best  of  the  forcing  gardeners  that 
we  know  used  to  grow  excellent  Lilies  of  the 


vicissitudes  in  the  forcing  house.  Among  the 
growers  who  bring  Lilies  of  the  Valley  to  the 
London  flower  market,  where  it  is  sold  in  great 
quantity,  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  Mr.  Hawkins, 
of  Twickenham,  a  man 
who  combines  a  rare  sym- 
pathy with  flowers  with 
the  knack  of  growing 
them  charmingly.  He 
brought  us  the  bunch  of 
beautiful  Lilie.s,  from 
which  we  culled  a  few 
sprays  for  the  annexed 
engraving,  drawn  exactly 
life-size,  and  wliich  tells 
its  own  story.  We  wish, 
however,  that  all  our 
readers  could  see  one  of 
,^_ jh  ..^^  these  handsome  bunches. 

Mr.  Hawkins  calls  the 
variety  which  he  grows 
"  Victoria,"  but  we  fancy 
there  is  not  so  much  in 
that  as  in  his  superior 
cultivation.  But  that  there 
are  different  varieties 
of  the  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley is  now  a  recognised 
fact.  The  sooner  we  know 
all  about  these  and  pick 
out  the  best  from  among 
them  the  better.  They 
differ  much  in  the 
length  of  the  raceme. 
The  greatest  ch  arm  would 
be  if  they  were  found 
to  differ  in  the  period  of 
blooming,  so  as  to  pro- 
long the  outdoor  season 
of  this  flower.  We  hope 
Mr.  Hawkins  will  some 
day  tell  us  in  his  own 
words  his  mode  of  grow- 
ing the  Lilies  for  the 
London  market  at  vari- 
ous seasons  of  the  year. 


Lily  of  the  Valley  (life-size).    (From  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Twickenliam). 


Valley  by  carefully  attending  to  the  forced  plants 
after  they  had  passed  out  of  bloom,  and,  as  we 
stated  last  week,  at  least  one  grower  actively 
engaged  in  the  production  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
for  the  home  market.  Obviously,  the  system  whicli 
The  despised  and  too  vigorous  little" plant  got, in  I  enables  growers  to  get  good  plants  for  forcing 
fact,  a  chance^  -with  a  result  greatly  to  the  ad-  I  will  enable  us  to  get  good  plants  for  blooming  in 


The  common  Sy- 
ringaforced.--If  plants 
of  this  are  taken  up 
very  early,  that  is,  im- 
mediately after  the  leaves 
fall,  they  will  be  found 
to  force  well,  as  then  they 
have  time  to  get  root 
hold,  but  by  far  the  best 
way  of  managing  them  is 
to  keep  them  in  pots 
plunged  during  the  sum- 
mer, as  when  they  are  es- 
tablished, they  are  the 
more  able  to  push  forth 
and  open  their  blooms.  Sy- 
ringas  will  not  stand  hard 
forcing,  but  should  be 
broaght  on  gradually  by 
standing  the  plants  in  any 
cool  house  or  pot  for  pro- 
tection till  the  turn  of  the 
year,  when  they  may  be 
introduced  to  the  gentle 
heat  of  a  vinery  just  put  to  work.  Syringas, 
Guelder  Koses,  Deutzias, Lilacs,  and  hardy  Azaleas 
may  te  helped  forward  by  being  plunged  deeply 
in  a  led  of  fresh  gathered  leaves,  where, feehng 
the  slight  warmth  tliey  afford,  roots  are  set  in 
motion,  and  the  buds  swell  up  by  steady  degrees, 
and  pioduce  much  tiner  bloom  than  is  generally 
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seen  without,  siiuh  assistance.  Why  Syringas  arc 
not  more  grown,  I  tliink,  for  forcing  is  that  the 
scent  of  the  llowers  is  too  strong  for  most  people, 
Ijut  one  or  two  phints  in  a  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory are  not  overpowering  in  the  fierfume  they 
exhale. — J.  HiiEPPAnD. 


SHOW  AND  OTHER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
As  an  exhibition  plant  the  Chrj'santhemum  in  all 
its  forms  .stands  unrivalled  in  dreary,  dark  No- 
vember. During  the  last  decade  the  numbers  and 
importance  of  exhibitions  have  very  much  in- 
creased, and  the  interests  of  tlorticulture  have  been 
greatly  advanced  by  them.  In  districts  where  Chry- 
santhemum exhibitions  are  held,  the  tiowers  are 
grown  to  greater  perfection  than  they  are  in  places 
where  there  is  no  such  stimulus.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  danger  of 
too  exclusivelj'  studying  the  flowers  from  an  ex- 
hibition point  o£  view,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
capable  of  being  useful  indoors  at  home.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  plants  most  favoured  at  exhibitions 
are  not  those  best  adapted  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. I  have  seen  Chrysanthemums  at  many 
exhibitions  this  year  and  in  widely  separated 
districts,  and  the  style  of  plants  most  fa- 
voured are  formally  trained  specimens,  whether 
they  are  Japanese,  or  the  more  prim  incurved 
flowers,  or  the  little  Chusan  Daisies.  All  are 
made  to  assume  the  form  of  pyramids 
or  standards  with  round  heads,  and  the  flowers 
closely  tied  in,  or  dumpy  specimens,  the  growths 
of  which  are  also  closely  tied  down  and  the  flowers 
spread  over  the  surface.  Of  late  years,  however, 
more  latitude  has  been  allowed  exhibitors  than 
there  used  to  be.  At  most  of  the  exhibitions  prizes 
are  offered  for  groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect ;  but  how  do  the  exhibitors  take  advantage 
of  this  ?  They  either  exhibit  a  certain  number  of 
the  usual  formally  trained  specimens  or  a  quantity 
of  plants  that  have  been  grown  to  one  or  two 
stems  to  produce  a  few  large  flowers  for  exhibition. 
These  are  crowded  together  to  produce  a  level 
surface,  sloping  from  the  back  to  the  front,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  artistic  arrangement — if  such 
were  possible  with  the  material  available.  I  would 
not  recommend  too  much  alteration  in  exhibitions 
at  once,  but  if  prizes  could  be  offered  for  a  certain 
number  of  plants  grown  naturally,  without  any 
training  or  tying,  except  so  much  as  would  be 
required  to  keep  the  shoots  in  their  proper  position. 
In  this  case  there  need  be  no  limit  to  size,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  stipulate  that  the  plants  should 
be  grown  with  single  stems.  Then  the  Japanese 
section  should  be  developed  into  specimens,  a 
purpose  for  wliich  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  are  well  adapted,  and  managers  of  the  prin- 
cipal exhibitions  should  arrange  their  schedules  so 
that  both  plants  and  flowers  of  the  Japanese 
varieties  may  be  exhibited  by  themselves  or  mixed 
with  the  large  flowered  section. 

I  tliink  upon  the  whole  the  best  exliibition  of 
Chrysanthemums  I  have  seen  this  year  was  that 
held  in  the  Victoria  Skating  Rink, at  Southampton; 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  cut  flowers  or 
plants  either  were  better  than  those  seen  at  some 
of  the  best  exhibitions  near  London,  because  they 
were  not.  The  superiority  of  the  Southampton  ex- 
hibition consisted  in  the  greater  variety  observ- 
able among  the  cut  flowers,  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  shown.  There  was  ample  opportunity 
for  plant  growers  to  show  their  skill  in  cultivating 
the  various  sections  of  the  Chrysanthemum  family, 
but  besides  this  a  series  of  prizes  were  offered  in 
two  sections  for  groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect ;  and  here  the  Chrysanthemum  could  be  ex- 
hibited as  it  ought  to  be,  amongst  other  plants. 
One  exhititor,  who  gained  a  first  prize,  had  a  very 
fine  plant  of  the  old,  but  seldom  seen,  Epidendrum 
purum,  bearing  over  twenty  very  fine  spikes,  and 
altogether  a  novel  feature  in  such  an  exhibition. 
The  peculiarly  fringed  labellum  is  pure  white  and 
divided  into  two  parts.  Ferns  and  other  season- 
able plants  in  flower  served  to  complete  the  group. 
There  were  six  or  eight  of  such  groups,  andnodoubt 
the  same  number  of  exhiliitors  would  come  for- 
w.ird  at  other  exhibitions  if  they  liad  the  chance 
Prizes  were  also  awarded  for  a  Qroup  of  Orchids, 


and  a  cliarming  selection  of  them  was  arranged 
on  a  table  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Thirty-six 
plants  w-ere  sent  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Buchan,  Wilton 
House,  amongst  them  being  conspicuous  a  plant 
of  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  with  five  strong  spikes; 
the  perfume  of  its  flowers  pervaded  the  room,  and 
its  large  flowers  were  very  showy.  There  were 
also  four  good  plants  of  Oncidium  tigrinum,  the 
flowers  of  which,  though  not  very  striking,  were 
agreeably  scented.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  de- 
scribe the  other  Orchids,  many  more  of  which 
could  be  exhibited  ;  and  their  introduction  to  a 
sliow  at  this  season  would  add  verj-  greatlj'  to  its 
attractions. 

The  an-angement  and  growing  of  the  plants 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who 
knows  something  of  the  business,  and  exhibitors 
should  be  required  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  If 
they  undertake  to  fill  a  given  space,  it  is  not  fair 
that  they  should  withdraw  at  the  last  moment  and 
thus  embarrass  the  man.ager.  One  of  the  best 
arranged  exhibitions  this  year  was  that  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  John 
Charleton.  On  this  occasion  he  had  good  material 
to  work  with,  but  it  was  made  the  most  of.  There 
were  groups  of  admirably  grown  Chinese  Primulas 
and  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  table  plants  and 
Celosias  for  the  centres  of  long  tables,  with  other 
plants  in  season,  and  very  fine  groups  of  Chr}-san- 
themums  all  round  the  room.  Managers  must  go 
in  more  and  more  for  artistic  arrangement,  and 
flowering  plants  of  other  things  in  season  besides 
Chrysanthemums  must  also  be  included  to  still 
further  promote  and  sustain  the  interest  already 
felt  in  such  exhibitions.  J.  Douglas. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Every  year  we  have  large  numbers  of  Chrysan- 
themums sent  to  us  from  the  Continent  as  new 
varieties,  most  of  which,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  kinds,  are  in  no  way  an  advance  on 
existing  varieties ;  but  the  Japanese  section  has 
received  many  notable  additions  of  late  years, 
especially  from  the  French  growers.  Having 
flowered  many  of  the  sorts  sent  out  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  a  few  words  concerning  them 
may,  therefore,  be  interesting.  Agrfiments  de  la 
Nature  is  a  very  full  flower,  the  petals  being  long 
and  slender,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  sometimes 
marked  with  crimson.  Alphonse  XII.  is  large,  but 
too  regular  in  outline,  and  the  colour  (chestnut- 
red)  is  at  the  best  but  dull.  Belle  Gabrielle,  a  rose- 
coloured  flower,  is  not  equal  to  Ducliesse  de  Ge- 
rolstein  ;  in  colour  the  latter  is  rather  lighter,  but 
it  is  larger,  bolder,  and  less  regular  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Etoile  du  Midi  is  a  good  variety  witli 
showy  bright  crimson  flowers,  shaded  towards  the 
centre  with  orange,  the  outer  petals  drooping 
gracefully  ;  the  plant  is  of  a  medium  habit  of 
growtli.  Elegance  is  violet  in  colour,  but  not  equal 
to  the  now  well-known  Rosa  Bonheur,  which  for 
pot  culture  has  few  equals,  its  habit  being  good 
and  the  colour  pleasing.  Flambeau  is  a  variety 
that  should  become  a  universal  favourite.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  composed  of  broad,  reflexed 
petals  of  a  dark  velvety  crimson,  resembling  in 
colour  that  well-known  kind,  Julie  Lagravfere,  ex- 
cept that  tlie  reverse  side  of  tlie  petals  is  yellow. 
The  plant  is  of  medium  habit  of  growth,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  this  is  the  best  Chrysanthemum  of 
tlie  season. 

Illustration  is  a  broad-petaled  flower,  of  a  dull 
crimson  colour,  shaded  with  yellow,  but  in  no  w'ay 
striking.  M.  Bousquet,  dull  yellowi.sh  salmon,  is 
small,  and  of  no  particular  merit.  JI.  Castel  re- 
sembles Garnet  in  form,  but  instead  of  being 
wholly  blood-red,  as  that  is,  the  bases  of  the  pe- 
tals are  yellow,  and  the  whole  flower  is  more  or 
less  shaded  with  that  colour.  This  appears  to  be 
an  unusually  dwarf-growing  variety.  M.  Engene 
Pourquiehas  long  narrow  petals,  often  turned  and 
forked  at  the  points,  and  of  a  bright  crimson  co- 
lour, sh.aded  with  yellow.  It  is  distinct  and  effec- 
tive, owing  to  the  irregular  arrangement  of  the 
petals.  M.  Juan  Cruz  d'Eguileor,  tliough  long  in 
name,  is  a  first-class  kind  of  the  Red  Dragon  type, 
but  much  brighter  in  colour ;  in  fact,  except  To- 


Kio.it  is  the  briglitest  with  which  I  am  acquainted ; 
the  colour  of  both  is  an  intensely  bright  crimson, 
but  on  close  comparison  To-Kio  is  still  the  best. 
Riche  Bouquet  is  a  light  pink  flower  in  no  way  su- 
perior to  many  others,  but  being  one  of  the  shortest 
of  the  Japanese  section,  it  may  be  u.seful  for  some 
purposes.  Rubrum  striatum  has  very  large  flowers, 
with  unusually  broad  petals,  pale  yellow  in  colour, 
striped  and  flaked  with  violet-crimson  :  a  very  dis- 
tinct kind.  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  Marie,  a  light  pink 
flower,  possesses  no  very  distinctive  features.  Stria- 
tum pcrfectum  in  shape  and  size  resembles  the 
well-known  Striatum,  but  the  colour  is  pure  white, 
irregularly  striped  and  flaked  with  violet ;  the  un- 
usual marking  of  this  flower  gives  it  a  distinct 
appearance.  Triomphe  de  St.  Martin  is  a  large 
loose  flower  of  a  light  rose  colour,  distinct  from, 
but  not  equal  to,  man3-  others  already  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  whole  of  the  above  belong  to  the  Japanese 

class,  and  of  them  I  would  recommend  six  varieties 
as  well  worth}-  of  a  place  in  any  collection,  viz. : 
Duchesse  de  Gero'stein,  Etoile  du  Midi,  Flambeau, 
M.  Eugene  Pourquie,  M.  Juan  Cruz  d'Eguileor,  and 
Striatum  perfcctum.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of 
some  four  kinds  which,  although  not  new,  are  of 
great  merit,  and  but  seldom  seen.  The  first  is  To- 
Kio,  sent  out  two  or  three  ^-ears  since,  and  up  to 
the  present  unequalled  for  brightness  of  hue  among 
the  whole  of  tlie  Chrysantliemums.  Marguerite 
Monarch,  a  large  flower  of  a  peculiar  bright 
bronzy  crimson  colour,  tipped  with  yellow,  is  a 
remarkablj'  conspicuous  variet}'.  Madame  Rieux, 
intermediate  in  size  between  the  incurred  and 
Pompone  varieties,  is  a  pretty  and  distinct  flower, 
very  useful  for  cutting  purposes.  The  colour  is  a 
soft  pink,  and  the  petals,  which  are  jiartially  in- 
curved, are  fringed  like  those  of  Laciniatum.  The 
last  is  Marie  Crozat,  a  crimson-purple  Pompone 
tipped  with  white,  and  ver}'  distinct  from  any  of 
the  others;  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  also  good. 
H.  P. 

Forcing  Spirseas.— In  a  general  way  these 
are  forced  too  rapidly  to  produce  sturdy,  short 
stems  and  fine  heads  of  bloom.  The  way  in  which 
I  have  always  found  them  to  do  best  is  plunging 
them  in  a  pit  or  frame  where  the}-  can  get  only  a 
slight  heat  from  gently  fermenting  leaves,  which 
keeps  their  roots  actively  at  work,  and  assists 
in  gradually  swelling  up  and  developing  the 
crowns.  Even  a  cold  frame  kept  shut  up  and  close  is 
a  great  help  to  Spira;as  and  similar  plants  which, 
though  they  ma}-  be  ever  so  hardy,  require  some 
kind  of  protection,  as  in  pots  they  are  verj-  dif- 
ferently circumstanced  from  what  they  are  when 
growing  with  their  roots  deep  down  in  a  border.  If 
they  cannot  be  accommodated  in  a  pit  or  frame, 
they  should  be  plunged  and  partly  covered  over 
with  some  non-conducting  material,  such  as 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  half  rotten  leaves,  in  some  dry, 
sheltered  spot  under  a  wall,  where  they  can  be 
drawn  from  for  forcing  when  w-anted.  As  they  do 
not  require  light  when  first  started,  they  may  with 
advantage  be  placed  among  other  plants  on  the 
greenhouse  shelf,  or  even  underneath  it,  if  placed  so 
as  not  to  catch  too  much  of  the  drip  after  water- 
ing. Here  we  find  the  Mushroom  house  very  use- 
ful, and  we  generally  forward  our  Spiraeas,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  and  other  things  of  that  class  a 
stage  by  putting  them  in  there  on  the  floor,  or  in 
some  of  the  bins  on  fermenting  manure.  Starting 
them  gradually  in  this  w.ay  is  much  better  than 
hard  forcing,  as  it  always  leads  to  more  satisfac- 
tory results. — S.  D. 

Lapageria  rosea.— Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  li.as  been  expressed  as  to  whether  this 
charming  climber  should  be  grown  in  shade  or 
sunlight,  and  results  of  success  on  both  systems 
have  been  brought  fonvard.  Maj-  I,  as  an  outsider, 
suggest  that,  perhaps  like  the  Grape  Vine,  it  is  very 
accommodating,  and  will  succeed  under  a  variety 
of  systems  .'  I  sometimes  hear  theories  of  Grape 
growing  propounded  and  their  success  illustrated, 
but  I  come  across  another  grower,  who  says  to  me, 
Come  and  see  my  Grapes,  grown  on  precisely  an 
opposite  principle  and  yet  succeeding.  I  am  induced 
to  think  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Lapageria. 
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Let  me  give  luy  little  experience.  I  have  .1  .small 
greenhouse,  well  exposed  to  the  fun,  and  I  was 
ambitious  enough  to  attempt  this  year  to  groiv  a 
Lapageria.  Mr.  Howard,  of  f^outhgate,  sent  meone 
of  his  plants  ;  it  was  in  ;i  10-in.  pot  and  had  two 
growths.  I  placed  tliis  on  a  shelf  at  tlie  end  of  my 
house.  It  sent  up  a  shoot  which  ran  about  12  ft. 
in  length,  and  this  I  trained  as  it  grew  up  to  the 
roof  along  some  wire  netting  fixed  to  the  rafters. 
Already  I  have  had  upwards'of  thiity  large  sized 
flowers  on  the  plant.  About  half  way  on  the  young 
growth  there  are  in  a  space  of  18  in.  as  many 
blossoms  hanging  in  twos  and  tlu'ccs from  each  axil, 
and  I  see  a  good  many  more  coming  ;  now  the  only 
shade  this  has  liad  has  been  from  the  glass  being 
whitened,  and  if  this  is  the  result  in  a  small  way 
from  a  plant  in  a  pot,  what  might  wc  not  expect 
in  a  place  well  suited  for  them  and  planted  out  ?  As 
this  splendid  creeper  is  now  to  be  had  at  so  reason- 
able a  rate,  and  is  evidently  of  easy  culture,  we 
may  expect  to  see  it  very  largely  grown  1  In  the 
milder  portions  of  our  islands  it  does  well  out-of- 
doors  against  a  wall.  L.  alba  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
vigorous  a  grower,  but  is  amenable  to  the  same 
culture,  and  its  lovely  purity  of  colcur  makes  it  a 
most  desirable  plant. — Delta. 

Chrysanthemums  from  seed. —  Allow 
me  to  say  that  Cln-j'santhemum  eeed  has  been 
saved  in  Guernsey  for  many  years  past,  and  that 
thousands  of  seedlings  are  raised  there.  The 
majority  of  the  varieties  brought  out  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Salter  were  purchased  by  him  from  the 
Guernsey  raisers.  The  raising  of  new  Japanese 
varieties  has  been  taken  up  by  Majci  Carey  with 
great  success.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  list  of 
the  varieties  actuallj-  raised  and  brought  out  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Salter  from  seeds  saved  in  Algier-^. 
Several  of  the  Pompone  varieties  now  in  the  cata- 
logues were  sent  from  Jersey  to  Mr.  A.  Forsyth 
and  other  London  growers,  some  of  them  being  of 
French  origin ;  amongst  those  sent  I  can  call  to 
mind  Lilac  Gem,  Model  of  Perfection,  Dick  Tur- 
pin,  Marguerite  de  Coie,  Souvenir  de  Jersej',  and 
Crimson  Perfection ;  whilst  our  old  friend  Bob,  if 
I  mistake  not,  was  tlie  first  good  seedling  raised 
by  Mr.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Caledonia  Nurseries, 
Guernsey.  — 13. 

Ohrysanthemuni  Societies'  Rules.— As 

a  reader  of  The  Gaede>',  I  take  the  liberty  of 
applying  for  information  whicli  I  cannot  other- 
wise obtain.  I  have  been  a  lover  always,  a  grower 
for  many  years,  and  for  the  latter  two  or  three 
an  exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums.  I  have  impor- 
ted plants  from  both  the  leading  English  and  Con- 
tinental growers,  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  many 
of  my  plants  are  evidently  wrongly  named  ;  even 
the  better  catalogues  do  not  agree  as  they  should 
do  in  descriptions  of  standard  varieties.  Are  there 
any  catalogues  or  manuals  tliat  possess  any  thing 
of  authority  upon  this  subject  ?  How  can  I  obtain 
the  rules  of  the  various  Chrysantliemum  societies, 
orof  thebestofthem?— F.&P.\VALC0T,t'«mi'r!W(7(), 
Mass.  [If  secretaries  of  Chrysanthemum  Societies 
will  kindly  forward  us  their  rules,  we  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  forwarding  them  to  our  corre- 
spondent.] 

Propagating  Trichinium  Manglesi.— 

Several  notices  of  this  interesting  plant  have  ap- 
peared lately,  but  in  none  of  tliem  do  I  remember 
to  have  seen  anything  relating  to  its  propagation, 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  very  difficult, 
and  so  it  is  in  any  other  way  but  by  means  of  the 
roots.  The  latter  if  cut  up  and  placed  in  sliarp 
sandy  soil  under  a  bell  or  hand-glass  soon  make 
nice  little  plants.  The  best  time  to  separate  and 
divide  tlie  roots  is  early  in  spring,  as  then  they 
quickly  break  and  push  out  young  shoots.  Some 
years  ago  I  tried  this  Trichinium  out  in  the  open 
border,  but  after  passing  safely  through  one  win- 
ter under  the  shelter  of  a  slightly  tilted  bell-glass, 
it  succumbed  to  the  severe  frost  of  the  nc-xt  year. 
— S.  D. 

Cineraria  leaves  curling.— I  have  a  very 
good  Cineraria,  the  leaves  of  whicli  curl  up  and 
droop.  Thinking  that  the  pot — a  6-in.  one — was  too 
small,  I  shifted  it  into  a  9-in.  pot  about  three  weeks 
ago,  and  in  doing  this  I  saw  quantities  of  small 


wliite  wiuins  round  the  roots.  Thinking  tljose  were 
the  cause  of  the  leaves  curling,  I  watered  with  very 
strong  soot  water,  but  it  made  no  difference  as 
regards  the  curling.  The  plant  iscoming  into  fiower, 
but  the  buds  now  do  not  make  much  progress.  I 
shall  bo  glad  of  any  advice  as  to  how  to  treat  the 
plant,  which  1  sliould  be  sorry  to  lose. — J.  H. 

Propagation  of  Asparagus  plumosus. 

— This  I  find  strikes  freely  from  cuttings.  About 
five  weeks  ago  I  put  in  some  of  the  young  fronds, 
not  the  thick  stems,  but  quite  small  pieces  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  now  these  are 
struck  and  pushing  up  young  shoots.  This  is  satis- 
factory in  the  case  of  so  valuable  a  plant  as  this 
Asparagus  is,  especially  as  several  of  my  friends 
wlio  are  anxious  for  a  stock  of  it  are  waiting  until 
they  may  divide  their  plants  under  the  belief  tliat 
it  "cannot  be  increased  otherwise,  except,  of 
course,  by  seed. — B. 


BELL-FLOWERED    DODDER. 

Cl'.scuta  keflexa,  an  elegant  plant,  comes  to  us 
from  the  College  Gardens  at  Dublin,  growing 
ou   a   Crassula.    It  is   a  true  parasite,  living 


DoiUlor  (Cuscuta  reflcxa)  jMrasitical  011  C'r.i.'isul.'i. 

wholly  on  other  plants,  being-  pretty  omnivorous 
in  its  tastes,  and  "  cutting  into  "  the  plants  on 
which  it  lives  pretty  severely  !  However,  a  few 
common  Geraniums  or  pots  of  Irish  Ivy  are  w^ell 
worth  growing  and  sacrificing  for  it,  as  nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  than  the  little  strings  of 
silver  pearl-like  bells  which  are  scattered  over 
its  hair-like  strings  in  winter.  It  would  be  well 
worth  while  finding  out  the  plant  on  which  it 
grew  and  flowered  best,  and  to  grow  a  batcli  of 
it  for  winter.  We  believe  it  would  thrive  well 
in  the  window  of  a  dw-elliug-house,  at  least 
during  the  winter  mouths.  A  number  of  plants 
could  be  grown  on  a  batcli  of  Irish  Ivy  in  pots 
and  then  transferred  to  the  bouse  in  autumn. 
We  have  grown  it  freely  in  an  intermediate 
liouse  and  in  a  dry  greenhouse.  Placed  out  of 
doors  in  summer,' it  runs  over  Willows  freely. 
We  have  not  noticed  it  tiower  so  freely  as  in 
winter  when  in  tlie  house.  The  plant  has  been 
about  our  Botanic  Gardens  for  a  long  time,  but 


it  has  not  often  been  taken  up  by  private 
growers.  It  is  delicately  fragrant,  and  the  flowers 
sliglitly  resemble  those  of  tlie  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
though  somewhat  longer  and  narrower  in  pro- 
portion. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

TE.\  ROSES  IX  POTS. 

I'HE  growth  which  young  vigorous  Tea  scented 
Ro.ses  make  in  the  genial  Madeira-like  climate 
of  a  lightsome,  well-ventilated  glass  structure 
must  surprise  all  who  are  not  aware  of  their 
nature  and  habits  ;  but  to  grow  Tea  Hoses  well 
in  pots  requires  considerable  skill  and  experience, 
and  as  it  must  be  conceded  by  all  lovers  of  the 
queen  of  flowers  that  Roses  ne"\er  look  so  fresh 
and  lovely  as  w-hen  hanging  from  the  tiny  branch 
that  gave  them  birth,  and  that  it  is  in  this  form 
that  they  add  the  chief  feature  and  charm  to  the 
Rose  show,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer 
some  remarks  concerning  their  cultivation  iu 
pots.  In  the  first  instance  young  trade  grafted 
plants  in  4-in.  pots  should  be  procured  of  the 
leading  sorts  and  colours  ;  these  should  be  pur- 
chased in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
and  turned  out  of  the  pots  when  gothome,  the 
balls  being  reduced  and  planted  out  in  the  Rose 
border,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  rafl:ia  ty- 
ing the  grafts  be  not  cut  or  broken.  The  little 
plants  should  be  planted  so  that  the  point  of 
union  of  stock  and  Rose  is  about  2  in.  below  the 
surface,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  if  properly 
managed  the  Rose  will  root  from  the  heel  of 
the  graft  and  be  then  on  its  own  roots — a  great 
matter  in  pot  Roses,  the  raftia  tying  rotting 
gradually  and  bursting  finally  when  the  stem 
swells.  Soon  after  the  young  Rose  tree  will 
send  up  from  one  to  three  or  four  vigorous 
shoots,  and  these  when  about  IJ  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
length  should  be  bent  or  arched  point  down- 
wards and  stopped  ;  they  will  then  break  nicely, 
and  when  ripened,  the  original  grafted  stem 
should  be  cut  away,  and  the  new  growth  staked 
as  upright  as  possible.  These  Roses  will  flower 
well  if  well  fed  in  the  summer. 

Lifting  axd  potting. — Now  comes  the  next 
operation.  In  November  they  should  be  lifted, 
and  according  to  the  size  of  the  roots  they  have 
made,  potted  in  say  from  8-in.  to  10-in.  pots, 
but  there  ought  not,  if  possible,  to  be  more  than 
from  1  in.  to  2  in.  to  spare  round  the  side.  As 
mentioned  subsequently,  for  tbe  sooner  the 
roots  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots  the  better,  and 
remember  that  if  the  plant  will  not  sit  nicely  in 
the  centre,  the  longtap  roots  should  be  cut  until  it 
can,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  fibrous  roots. 
Place  the  pot  on  a  bench,  and  having  placed  the 
plant  as  before  stated,  and  secured  a  vacancy  of 
1  in.  to  li  in.  between  the  ball  as  raised  and 
side  of  pot,  and  placing  the  Rose  fairly  in  the 
middle,  the  loam  should  be  tumbled  in  all 
round,  and,  having  armed  yourself  with  a  flat- 
headed  stick,  ram  down  the  earth  all  round  as 
hard  as  asplialte,  then  in  with  more  and  ram 
down  as  before  until  the  pot  is  full ;  then  stake 
firmly  and  label  and  soak  with  ram  water 
copiously.  Keep  the  lifted  plants  in  the  shade 
for  a  few  days,  and  water  ad  libitum  for  a  fort- 
night Young  fibres  will  soon  begin  to  push  their 
way  into  the  compost  and  reach  the  sides  of  the 
pots.  The  potting  compost  must  be  full  of 
nourishment  and  sweet  and  not  likely  to  sour. 
If  any  way  procurable,  it  ought  to  be  composed 
of  the  reddish  yellow  fibrous  loam  found  at- 
tached to  heather  sods,  full  of  fibre  and  rich  ; 
if  such  can  be  got,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
manure,  bones  or  anything  else,  as  it  contains 
ample  nutriment.  If  not,  get  the  top  spit  of 
maiden  pasture  land,  a  little  well-rotted  ina- 
[  nure,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand,  which   will 
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do,  ami  do  not  forget  to  miiku  ample  prepara- 
tions for  drainage ;  cut  off  all  withered  branches 
and  worthless  old  wood,  so  as  to  give  air,  and 
level  the  surface  nicely. 

Feeding   and   thaixing. — Now,  remember 
that  when  the  Koses  were  in  the  borders   they 
could  in  a  measure  look  out  for  tliemselves,  so  to 
speak,  but  now  you  have  to  feed  them  ;  they  have 
to   depend   eniirely   upon  your  care,  for  their 
delicate  fibres  are  surrounded  by  a  brick  fortress. 
Yet  be  cautious  lest  you  give  manure  water  too 
strong  and  sour  the  earth  ;  rather  let  it  be  given 
often  and  weak,  like  good  pale  ale,  and  I  would 
not  by  any  means  counsel  guano  water,  unless 
when    the  plants  are    just  coming  into  bloom 
before  an  exhibition.  Always  keep  the  pots  stand- 
ing on  slates  or  planks  to  guard  against  entry  of 
worms  and  roots  growing  from  the  bottom. Next 
the  by  no  means  unimportant  question  of  train- 
ing and  staking  will  have  to  be  considered.  As 
far  as  possible  let  the  plants  preserve   a  natural 
and  graceful  habit;  training  them  too  much  like 
Azaleas  or  stove  plants  is  out  of  all  true  taste, 
but  it  should  be  remembered   that  the  shoots 
should,  if  possible,  be  kept  rather  horizontal,  as 
they  will   then   break  freely  and  consequently 
flower  better.  The  too  floriferous  kinds  should 
also  be  disbudded,  as  it  weakens  a  plant  to  bear 
a  more  than  due  proportion  of  bloom. 

Tempehatube. — As    regards    beat,    all     oil 
lamps,  &c.,  are  nothing  less  tlian  an  abomination  ; 
neither  flame  nor  fire  in  any  shape  should  under 
any  circumstances  be  brought  inside  the  house, 
but  a  well  regulated  service  of  4-in.  pipes  may 
be  of  service.  After  all  if  the  situation  is  south  or 
south-east,  it  will  be  found  in  the  end  more 
satisfactory  to  dispense  with  all  artificial  heat; 
of    course  this  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
market    gardeners    or  preparing  them  for  the 
early  shows.  Few  Roses  force  well  as  regards 
purity  of  bloom  ;  however,  there  are  exceptions, 
such  as  Niphetos,  Madame  Falcot,  and  perliaps 
Marechal  Niel.  In  cases  of  heat  being  used  a 
northern  aspect  for  a  Rose  house  is  best,  as  the 
Roses  get  rest  in  summer.    Such  Tea  Roses  as 
Catherine  Mermet  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  lose 
the  exquisite  tints  of  colour  and  general  character 
of  bloom  if  violently  forced,  and  it  produces  no 
end  of  scourges  in  the  shape  of  vermin  and  injury 
to  the  constitution  of  the  plants.  Remember  that 
Roses  need  rest,  and  anything  in  the  way  of  driving 
Nature  cannot  command  success.  If  heat  be  used 
the  temperature  must  be  gauged  by  the  state  of 
the  weather ;  4-5°  or  50^  at  night,  and  say  tX)*-"  by 
day  will  be  amply  sufficient.  The  sun  will  pro- 
duce in  a  cold  or  unheated  house,  if  due  south  or 
south-east,  GO^  to  70°  by  day  in  winter,  and  in 
summ-T  far  more,  but  this  does   little   or    no 
injury  compared  with  fire-heat,  as  there  is  pure 
air  iu  the  case  of  solar  influence.  An   investiga- 
tion daily  of  the  plants  themselves  is,  after  all, 
the  best  test,  and  a  short  experience  will  educate 
the  eye  as  to  whether  the  temperature  is  too  hot 
or  too  cold. 

Mildew.  —  Remember  great  variations  of 
climate  produce  to  a  certainty  that  pest  mildew. 
If  it  occurs,  I  can,  from  experience  with  hundreds 
of  Tea  Roses,  confidently  advise  the  followino- 
application  as  being  invariably  efficacious : 
Place  J  lb.  flowers  of  sulphur  and  A  lb.  slaked 
lime  in  a  vessel  (an  iron  or  earthen  one),  with 
six  pints  of  water;  boil  the  compound  graduallv, 
and  when  cold,  strain  it,  and  bottle  the  fluid,  aiid 
keep  it  in  a  dark  place  ;  any  chemist  will  make 
it  for  you.  Take  ^  pint  of  the  liquor  and  mix 
it  in  from  10  to  12  gallons  of  rain  water,  and 
to  it  add  i  lb.  dissolved  soft-soap ;  mix  all  up 
together  with  a  stick  or  pole,  then  bring  your 
pot  Roses  out  of  the  Rose  house,  place  them  on 
the  walk  or  (irass,  and  syringe  on  back,  sides, 
and  front,  move  them  in  again  and  leave  the 


liquid  on  for  forty-eight  hours  or  more  :  it  will 
look  like  milk.  Repeat  the  operation  two  or  three 
times  and  it  will  cure  the  worst  cases  without 
any  injury.  If  the  blooms  seem  to  come  to  ma- 
turity in  advance  of  a  coming  exhibition,  get 
some  old  hoops  from  a  worn-out  barrel,  cut  them 
and  place  them  in  a  semi-circle   across  the  Rose 
trees,  cover  over  with  calico  canvas,  &c.,  and 
syringe  this  roofing  daily,  keeping  it  wet  ;  this 
will  keep  the  blooms  from  opening.  In  conclu- 
sion, if  you  want  Roses  in  perfection,  have  your 
Rose  house  unheated,  depending  wholly  on  the 
shelter  of  the  glass  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  If  it 
has  a  southern  aspect,  you  can  also  grow  white 
Camellias,  and  on  the  roof  Lapageria  alba  and 
rosea,  tender  Clematises,  &c.,  while  on  any  con- 
venient shelf  will  flourish  Lilium  auratum  and 
longiflorum,  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  Schizostylis 
coccinea,   Babianas,   &c.,   as  well   as    Zinnias, 
Sparaxis,  Hyacinths,  and  similar  plants. 
jDunmjbrook .  Geo.  Cuas.  Gahxett. 


presenting  a  cliarjiiin':;'  appearance  not  easily  for- 
gotten.— Fl!').ME. 

Fern  fronds.— Will  any  re.ider  of  THE  GARDEN  w1h> 
ha.s  had  experience  say  what  is  the  beat  mode  of  preservhig 
these,  so  as  to  retain  their  coloxir  ?— J.  M. 
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Simple  floral  decoration.— I  heard  the 
other  day  of  a  gardener  who  was  so  anxious  to 
exhibit  all  his  floral  treasures  that  even  at  this 
season,  "  with  dark  December's  bareness  every- 
where," he  managed  to  fill  upwards  of  .50  flower 
glasses  (thsy  must  have  been  very  small)  on  his 
master's  dinner  table.  His  arrangement  was  doubt- 
less somewhat  confusing.  You  may  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing.  As  this  is  a  dull  time  of  the  year, 
and  there  is  little  variety  in  flowers,  many  of  the 
vases  must  have  been  alike  ;  besides,  eating  is  the 
affair  of  most  consequence  when  you  sit  down  to 
dinner,  and  it  is  absurd  to  have  the  table  over- 
loaded with  pretty  ornaments.  I  have  before  my 
eyes  a  lovely  old  china  bowl ;  it  is  fringed  with 
Maiden-hair  and  other  smiiU  and  delicate  Ferns  ; 
resting  on  these  are  a  few  Primulas,  white  and 
lilac,  supported  by  their  own  leaves,  sprays  of 
crimson  Fuchsia,  and  Tradescantia  hanging  down 
over  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  while  the  middle  is 
filled  up  with  yellow  Roses,  a  bloom  of  Eucharis 
with  its  pointed  leaf,  three  or  four  Christmas 
Rose^,  a  little  Heliotrope,  and  some  bits  of  scarlet 
Geranium,  despised  in  summer,  but  prized  now 
when  we  need  brightness.  This  bowl  is  a  "  thing 
of  beautj-." — HoETULANUS. 

Coloured  leaves  and  berries.— At  the 
Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show  the  other  day  I  was 
very  favourably  impressed  witli  the  beautiful  dis- 
play of  baskets  and  vases  filled  with  hardy  foliage 
and  berries.  To  my  thinking  the  class  for  these 
was  one  of  the  best  features  in  a  generally  excel- 
lent exhibition,  and  must  have  had  a  good  effect 
on  those  of  us  whose  province  it  is  to  decorate  the 
dining  tables  and  rooms  of  the  wealthy,  as  well 
as  in  suggesting  to  those  without  the  resources  of 
the  wealthier  classes  the  means  of  beautifying 
their  rooms  free  of  expense.  I  liave  seen  compe- 
titions with  vases  and  baskets  of  choice  flowers  at 
various  metropolitan  and  provincial  shows,  but  in 
no  one  instance  have  I  noted  any  I  should  prefer 
to  those  filled  as  above  mentioned.  Beautiful  as 
the  latter  were  by  daylight,  they  were  still  more 
so  by  gaslight,  and  what  is  of  great  importance, 
they  are  not  easily  injured  by  the  fumes  of  the 
gas.  Of  foliage  the  most  effective  were  branches 
of  richly  variegated  Hollies  and  Berberis  vulgaris 
foliis  purpureis,  highly  coloured  leaves  of  Ber- 
beris Aquifolium,  Ivies,  Virginian  Creepers 
(.\mpelopsis  Veichi  and  bederacea),  Hazel,  Beet, 
CaiTot,  ic. ;  and  of  berries,  br.anches  of  such  as 
Barberries  (Berberis  vulgaris),  Hawthorns,  in- 
cluding the  Pyracantha,  Snowberry  (Symphoricar- 
pus  raoemosus),  Dogwood  (Cornus  'sanguinea), 
Common  Yew,  Privet,  Christmas  Cherries  (Phy- 
salis  Alkekengi),  Rose  hips,  and  the  Bitter  Sweet 
(Solanum  Dulcamara).  The  latter,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  included,  as  it  is  one  of  the  poisonous 
Nightshades,  and  the  beautiful  bunches  of  scarlet 
Ijerries  have  a  very  tempting  appearance.  With 
the   above  Grasses  were  freely  used,  the  whole 


PLATE  CCCXIV.— HUMBOLDT'S  LILY. 
(lilium  humboldti.) 

The  beautiful  Panther  Lily  was,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, recently  illustrated  in  The  Garde.v, 
and  now  we  give  another  Californian  Lily 
equally  handsome  and  quite  distinct  from  it, 
though  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  somewhat 
similar.  It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  all 
Lilies  in  growth  ;  the  singular  beauty  of  the 
blossoms,  and  the  elegant  manner  in  which  they 
droop  from  their  slender  stalks,  combine  to 
render  it  a  mo.st  desirable  plant,  and,  what  is 
more,  its  flowers,  on  account  of  their  great 
substance,  are  more  lasting  than  those 
of  any  other  Californian  Lily.  It  differs 
from  Lilium  pardalinum  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars.  The  bulbs,  instead  of  being 
rhizomatous,  are  ovoid,  and  have  the  thick  im- 


LiliuTi  Humboldti,  showing  habit  of  growth. 

bricated  scales  of  a  purplish  tinge.  They  are 
from  3  in.  to  4  in.,  and  sometimes  G  in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  as  much  as  a  pound  in  weight.  Though 
generally  globose,  the  bulb  is  sometimes  elon- 
gated like  that  of  L.  Washingtonianum,  and  it 
is  most  variable  in  this  respect.  The  stems  are 
stout,  purplish,  and  attain  a  height  of  from  4  ft. 
to  8  ft.  The  leaves  are  in  whorls  of  from  10  to 
20  each,  and  of  a  bright  green.  The  flowers  are 
few  or  many,  and  differ  considerably  with  re- 
spect to  colour  and  markings,  ^^'hat  is  considered 
the  type  is  represented  by  the  four  expanded 
blooms  seen  in  the  annexed  illustration ;  the 
other  dark  flower  is  the  form  found  on  the  is- 
land of  Santa  Rosa,  opposite  Santa  Barbara,  and 
was  called  by  Kellogg  L.  Bloomerianum  ocella- 
tum.  Besides  differing  in  colour,  the  leaves  are  a 
brighter  green,  more  pointed,  and  the  habit  of 
growth  dwarfer  and  more  dense  than  that  of 
Humboldti.  The  typical  form  is  found  in  dry, 
open  localities  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  at  from  I'iOO  ft.  to  •'i'lOO  ft.  elevation, 
and  southward  to  San  Diego  County. 

CrLTtTRE. — Though  quite  hardy  in  this  coun- 
try, this  Lily  is  somewhat  fastidious  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cultural  treatment.  Sometimes  it  thrives 
•idmirably  under  conditions  that  have  accident- 
ally suited  its  requirements,  while  at  other  times 
it  fails  under  the  most  careful  management.  Ir 
requires  more  time  to  establish  itself  than  most 
Lilies,  and  the  bulbs  do  not  generally  develop 
strong  flowering  stems  till  after  two  or  three 
seasons;  therefore  patience  is  required  to  allow 
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tliem  to  become  established.  With  regard  to  the 
uioit  suitable  soil  and  position  for  this  Lily,  per- 
haps the  best  advice  might  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  note  on  the  condition  in  which  it 
naturally  grows.  In  his  notes  on  Calif ornian 
Lilies,  Dr.  Bolander,  of  San  Francisco,  says, 
"  The  soil  in  which  the  bulbs  are  found  is  of  a 
ratlier  compact  character,  consisting  of  clay  with 
an  admixture  of  broken  rocks,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  vegetable  mould.  It  grows  in  open  park 
land,  or  land  entirely  cleared,  and  therefore  ex- 
posed to  a  hot  and  burning  sun,  and  surrounded 
by  a  dry  and  exsiccating  air.  The  bulbs  aiealso 
found  at  considerable  depths."  In  the  Hale  Farm 
Kursery,  Tottenham,  where  our  plate  was  drawn 
last  August,  it  grows  well  in  an  open  border  of 
rich  peaty  soilof  a  good  depth.  AV.  G. 


worth  a  favourable  place,  and  should  be  in  every 
garden.  AVhen established  it  commences  tlowerino- 
in  July,  and  even  in  October  it  is  not  without 
llower.=^.  When  the  first  bloom  is  over  the  old 
peduncles  throw  out  fresh  shoots,  which  produce 
a  succession  of  flowers  till  stopped  by  frost.  The 
blossoms  are  bright  orange.  \\'hen  well  grown 
they  measure  about  from  '2h  in.  to  •'!  in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  are  invaluable  where  cut  flowers  are 
required.  F.  Mooiiic. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


TRITOXI.V  AURE.V  AT  GLASNEVIN. 

BrLBor.ii  plants  of  many  sorts  are  frequsntly  a 
sourc?  of  great  vexation.  Thev  often  absolutelr 


IXFLUENCE  OF  SOILS  OX  ALriXE 
PLAXTS. 

■' t'ANiixicr.s"  and  others  of  your  correspon- 
dents have  lately  appealed  for  correct  and  de- 
tailed information  on  the  question  how  far 
difference  in  soil,  first  as  to  the  mechanical,  and 
secondly  as  to  the  chemical  quality,  affects 
alpine  plants  ;  and  I  have  frequently  been  asked 
the  same  question  by  others.  To  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  views  of  the  German  botanists 
and  horticulturists  it  seems  curious  that  so 
elementary  a  feature  should  have  so  little  occu- 
pied attention  in  this  country.  I  would  refev  en- 


Tritouia  aiirea,  from  sfecimen  grown  at  Glasnevin,  Dut)lin. 


refuse  to  thrive,  and  if  after  much  attention 
Ihey  push  up  a  few  leaves  th.ey  do  not  always 
flower.  Refractory  examples  of  this  description  ' 
are  generally  conquered  by  planting  them  at  the' 
foot  of  a  sunny  wall,  where  they  flourish  beyond 
expectation.  In  such  a  position  Tritonia  aurea 
quickly  establishes  itself,  and  takes  possession  of 
all  the  space  available  in  a  few  years,  driving 
out  of  its  way  weaker  growers  such  as  Sparaxis, 
Ixia,  Anomatheca,and  similar  plants.  This  beau- 
tiful  South   African  Iridaceous  plant  is  well 


quirers  toKerner's  "  f'altur  der  Alpenpflanzen," 
published  at  the  Verlag  der  Wagner'schen  L'ni- 
Tersitiits  Buckhandlung,  Innsbruck,  1804.  In 
this  work  the  views  of  other  previous  authors 
are  discussed,  and  the  author's  own  opinions 
and  experiences  are  very  fully  set  out.  By  some 
of  these  authors  plants  are  divided  into  nume- 
rous groups,  in  relation  to  their  proper  soils, 
under  such  names  as  flora  of  the  slaty  forma- 
tions, flora  of  the  crystalline,  of  the  granitic, 
&c.,  mountains,  limestone  plants,  gravel  plants, 


and  the  like.  Kerner's  o.vn  opinion,  after  re- 
viewing these  classifications,  is  that  a  much 
.simpler  division  suffices  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tical culture.  Even  he,  however,  attaches  the 
greatest  importance  to  two  main  features  in  the 
soil  propsr  for  difi'erent  alpines,  and  as  my  own 
observations  lead  me  entirely  to  concur  with 
him,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  very  concise 
summary  of  his  views  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  not  German  scholars,  or  may  not  be 
able  to  consult  the  original.  He  remarks,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  in  the  lowlands  the  alluvial 
and  diluvial  soils  represent  a  mixture  from  the 
detritus  of  the  rocks  of  mountain  ranges.  The 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil  is  more  equa- 
lised, and  the  influence  of  soil  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  species  sinks  into  the  background.  On 
mountain  ranges,  on  the  other  hand,  "the 
geognostic  sub-strata  are  more  sharply  con- 
trasted," and  the  flora  also  divides  itself,  not 
only,  according  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  underlying  rocks,  into  distinct  groups,  but 
also  according  to  the  physical  or  mechanical 
conditions  of  the  surface.  Three  points,  there- 
fore, require  to  be  taken  into  account  for  the 
culture  of  alpines.  Fi'rsf,  the  relative  proportions 
of  humus  and  inorganic  matter ;  secondly,  the 
chemical  composition  ;  and  thirdUj,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil. 

In  relation  to  the  first  point,  alpine  plants 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  those  plants  which  undertake  the 
colonisation  of  ground  or  rocks  previously  barren 
and  destitute  of  humus,  and  establish  themselves 
on  heaps  of  pebbles  or  boulders  (Gerollen)  on 
the  banks  of  streams,  on  groundslips,  and  on 
rocks  and  moraines.  These  plants  of  the  first 
generation  by  their  decay  form  a  soil  scantily 
provided  with  humus,  on  which  growths  settle 
themselves,  which  mostly  have  a  tendency  to 
cover  the  ground  with  vegetation  of  a  close 
character.  They  are  mostly  grassy  or  creeping 
species,  particularly  Grasses,  Carices,  and  with 
them  certain  Rhinanthace*  and  OrchidaceiB, 
which  flourish  in  a  closely  growing  turf  of 
grass.  From  the  growths  of  this  second  genera- 
tion, in  the  course  of  time  the  ground  becomes 
provided  with  a  greater  quantity  of  humus,  and 
at  last  the  humus  predominates  over  the  inor- 
ganic earth,  the  third  generation  of  plants 
takes  the  place  of  the  second,  and  these  con- 
tinually by  their  decay  increase  the  humus,  until 
at  last  the  roots  penetrate  only  a  brown,  turfy 
soil,  which,  if  burnt,  leaves  hardly  any  remnant 
of  inorganic  matter. 

Later  on  I  will  give  a  table  showing  the  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  humus  in  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  alpine  plants  are  found 
growing,  and  for  those  not  named  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  they  may  be  arranged  according  to 
the  group  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  their 
congeners  are  found.  Perhaps  the  following 
general  remarks  may  be  found  useful  :  To  the 
first  group  of  plants,  those  which  grow  in 
soil  poor  in  humus  belong  the  species  of  Epilo- 
bium,  Papaver,  Salix,  A'aleriano,  most  Com- 
posites, Alsines,  Silenes,  Crucifers,  and  Crassu- 
lacese.  To  the  second  group  growing  in  soil  com- 
posed equally  of  humus  and  inorganic  substances 
belong  Potentilla,  Draba,  most  Primulas,  Gen- 
tians, Rhinautbace^,  Orchises,  leguminous 
plants.  Ranunculi,  LImbellifers,  Grasses,  and 
Cyperaceae.  To  the  third  group  found  in  soil 
rich  in  humus  belong  Lycopodium,  Luzula, 
Juncus,  Eriophorum,  Yaccinium,  most  Heaths, 
Lonicera,  and  Ferns. 

Secondbj,  as  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
soil.  Much  that  has  been  written  by  the  German 
authors  seems  to  me  to  go  into  a  needless  elabora- 
tion and  subdivision.  The  main  feature  bearing 
upon  culture  is  that  which  several  of  your  cor- 
respondents have  noticed,  namely,  the  division 
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into  plants  growing  in  calcareous  earth  and 
those  growing  in  soil  destitute  of  lime.  On  this 
point  there  seems  to  have  heen  some  misappre- 
hension. True  it  is,  doubtless,  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  soil  as  a  source  of  nutriment 
to  plants  is  important,  but  not  exactly  in  the 
sense  often  understood.  ]''or  comparatively  few 
plants  is  any  particular  inorganic  substance  in- 
dispeneable  for  their  nutriment.  Most  plants, 
the  distribution  of  which  has  been  observed  to 
be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  are 
ratlier  baiii.ihed  by  the  presence  of  some  par- 
ticular inorganic  substance,  or  else  are  vhanyed 
in  form,  and  appear  as  parallel  forms.  The 
simplest  experiments  in  culture  show  that  most 
so-called  limestone  plants  flourish  also  in  soildes- 
titute  of  lime,  while  many  plants  from  slaty  for- 
mations perish  if  phinted  in  soil  containing  lime, 
or  if  water  containing  lime  is  applied  to  them. 
It  lias  been  frequently  remarked  that  in  peat- 
bogs dressed  with  lime  certain  plants  perish,  and 
also  tliat  many  species  when  removed  to  gardens 
in  whicli  they  receive  water  containing  lime 
cannot  live.  There  are  few  phiuts  which  are 
found  in  limestone  alone,  and  never  elsewhere  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  to  which 
lime  is  injurious.  And  there  are  plants  which 
change  their  character  according  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow,  that  is  according  to  the  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  lime,  whence  no  doubt  have 
arisen  the  numerous  species  which  exist  as  paral- 
lel forms.  It  has  been  observed  that  these 
changes  have  a  cliaracter  of  some  constanc}', 
for  instance,  that  the  forms  growing  in  lime- 
stone have  often  more  hairs  than  their  parallels 
in  soil  free  from  lime,  as,  for  instance,  lihodo- 
dendrou  hirsutum  as  compared  with  K.  ferru- 
gineum,  and  that  their  leaves  are  apt  to  be 
glaucous,  while  those  in  soil  free  from  lime  are 
rather  grass  green  ;  that  tlieir  leaves  are  more 
deeply  divided,  their  flowers  grow  in  larger 
crowns,  and  have  flowers  of  a  lighter  colour. 
Thus  if  the  forms  growing  in  limestone  are 
white,  the  parallel  forms  often  appear  blue, 
yellow,  or  red.  A  long  li.st  of  these  parallel 
forms  appears  in  Kerner,  of  which  the  following 
are  a  few  instances : — 


In  TAmcutone. 
Aiidrosacc  lactea  (L.) 

„        helvetica  (Gaud.) 
Anemone  alpina  (L.) 
Dianthiis  alpiiuis  (L.) 
Primula  Anrirula(L.) 
KanuiK-nlus  ali)estri5  (L.) 
Sileue  alpestris  (.racc(.) 


In  Soil  free  from   Lime. 
Androsace  cariiea  (L.) 

„         glacialis 
Anemone  sulphurea  (L.) 
Dianthus  t:ladalis  (Haenli.) 
Piiinula  villosa  (.Taeij.) 
Itanunculus  ci-enatns  (liert.) 
Silene  rupestris  (L.) 


Thirdli/,  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil.  In  this  respect,  the  important  point  is  the 
degree  of  mechanical  .subdivision  of  the  detritus 
of  the  underlying  rocks  by  weather  and  other 
agencies,  and,  resulting  from  this,  the  firmness 
and  consistency  of  the  soil,  and  with  it  the 
hygrotcopicity  or  capacity  to  absorb  and  retain 
atmospheric  moisture. 

These  degrees  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  first  consisting  of  rocks  in  a  state 
not  broken  up  in  small  piece.s,  '■fells"  (Oeriille) 
of  rough  stone,  and  the  like ;  the  second,  of 
stone  worn  into  fine  grains,  adhering  together 
but  loosely,  or  not  at  all,  constituting  soil  termed 
Bandy  ;  the  third,  of  stone  divided  into  exces- 
sively fine  particles,constituting  the  soils  termed 
clayey.  The  first  class  hardly  concerns  us,  for 
on  bare  rocks  the  only  vegetation  consists  of 
Mosses  and  Lichens.  If  more  highly  organised 
plants  seem  at  first  sight  to  root  on  bare  stones, 
closer  observation  shows  that  their  roots  grow 
in  the  fine  detritus  or  mass  of  humus  wliicli 
fill  the  clefts  and  interstices  of  the  .stones. 
These  plants  root  properly,  not  in  the  fells  or 
Oeriille,  but  in  the  slimy  detritus,  clay  or  sand 
which  lies  deep  under  the  interstices.  Itsuflice?, 
therefore,  to  deal  with  soil  in  regard  to  mechani- 


cal condition  as  sandy  or  clayey.  Experience 
shows  that  an  incorrect  application  of  clay  or 
sand  causes  many  alpines  to  perish  quickly. 
Many  plants  requiring  clayey  soil,  for  instance, 
.Saxifraga  biHora  andstenopetala  die  off  in  a  few 
months  if  planted  in  sandy  soil  even  if  it  is  kept 
continually  moist,  and  they  thus  obtain  that 
equal  humidity  which  is  one  of  the  properties  in 
which  clay  excels  sand  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  plants,  such,  for  example,  as  Ilerniaria 
alpina,  require  the  loosest  pos.sible  sand,  and  if 
planted  in  close  soil  quickly  become  yellow  and 
wither.  What  are  the  causes  working  here  is  a 
matter  difficult  to  ascertain  scientifically.  But 
for  practical  purposes,  the  classification  of  soils 
in  the  table  below,  which  is  taken  from  obser- 
vation, will  suflice. 

The  importance  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  in 
relation  to  its  capacity  for  absorbing  humidity 
from  the  atmosphere  and  retaining  it  can  hardly 
be  overrated  in  the  culture  of  alpine  plants.  The 
fatal  effects  of  irregular  and  periodically  dimin- 
ished moisture  in  the  soil  at  the  roots,  or  occa- 
sional drying  up  of  the  soil,  are  a  matter  of 
frequent  and  positive  experience,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  such  irregularity  is  one  of  the  aims  to  be 
sought  by  the  cultivator,  and  one  of  much  diffi- 
culty, i'ure  humus  retains  moisture  long,  but 
in  lowland  gardens  it  hardly  suffices  even  for 
those  plants  which  have  their  habitat  in  such 
soil.  The  cooler  temperature  of  the  alpine 
regions  seems  to  give  a  different  chemical  effect 
to  humus.  It  is  found  that  in  gardens  clayey 
soils  may  with  advantage  be  substituted  to  a 
great  extent,  owing  to  their  capacity  for  retain- 
iug  water.  This  difficulty  is  not  so  great  in 
England,  owing  to  our  moister  climate,  as  in 
Germany,  except  during  the  occasional  periods 
of  drought  which  occur  even  in  the  western  and 
southern  districts,  especially  in  spring.  Kerner 
recommendschopped  Sphagnum  to  be  mixed  with 
the  soil,  but  in  this  country  I  should  hardly 
think  it  necessary, except  periiaps  for  such  plants 
as  Gentiana  bavarica,  which  should  always  have 
the  soil  about  it  moist.  I  have  found  that  an 
empty  flower-pot  sunk  in  the  ground  near  this 
plant  and  Pinguiculas,  and  kept  filled  with 
water,  which  slowly  gets  out  through  the  bottom, 
keeps  the  soil  moist  enough  in  dry  weather  ;  but 
certainly  if  Sphagnum  could  be  kept  growing  by 
this  means  it  would  help. 

To  provide  different  plants  on  a  rockery  with 
the  soil  suitable  for  each,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  construct  the  rockery  with  a  large  number  of 
separate  compartments  divided  by  stones.  One 
part  must  be  made  of  stones  not  being  limestone. 
Eor  the  part  appropriated  to  plants  requiring 
lime,  the  stone  need  not  be  limestone  if  the  com" 
partments  are  filltd  with  matter  containing 
lime.  The  "  lime  chippings,"  which  are  often  in 
this  neighbourhood  used  for  garden  drives  and 
walks,  are  useful  to  form  a  substratum  for  these 
compartments,  and  an  admirable  substance  to 
mix  with  the  soil  for  limestone  plants  is  "  mortar 
rubbish,"  or  the  mortar  from  old  houses  or  walls 
when  pulled  down.  The  best  humus  is  the  de- 
cayed pins  of  conifers,  found  in  Pine  or  Larch 
woods,  but  peat  or  any  kind  of  leaf  mould  is  also 
useful. 

In  the  following  table,  in  the  first  column,  the 
figures  1,  -2,  and  n  signify  the  first,  second,  and 
third  "generations"  of  plants,  according  to  the 
proportions  of  humus,  as  above  explained.  In 
the  second  column  the  letter  L  signifies  plants 
wliich  succeed  best  in  soil  containing  lime; 
the  letter  E  signifies  plants  which  must  be 
planted  in  soil  free  from  lime  ;  and  the  letter  E 
signifies  either  soil.  In  the  third  column,  S 
signifies  .sandy  soil,  G  clayey  soil,  and  E  signifies 
that  the  soil  may  be  either" sandy  or  claye'v'. 

Table  of  the  requirements  of  alpine"  plants, 
as  regards  soil : — 


Names  of  riants. 

,  Gencia- 

Chemical 

tiun. 

i|uality. 

Aeliillia  Clavenntc,  L 

1 

L 

Clusiana,  Tscli 

1 

L 

.Ktlii.i  leliia  sa.vatile,  R  Br 

1 

L 

Alltisr,  lis  nispus,  Kernli 

■2-3 

¥ 

Alyssii-ii  iilpcstre,  L 

1 

F 

Wiilf.Tdanum,  Berah 

1 

K 

Aiidin;aee  ( arnea,  L 

2 

F 

("liaiiia-jasnic,  Hst 

2 

L 

^•larialis,  Hoppe 

1-2 

F 

Hjnisiiiuniii,  Ia'vI> 

2 

Dolomite 

lielnti.a.  liaud 

"2 

L 

lad.-a.  Vlll 

-J 

J. 

.ihtilsif.,lia,  All 

..* 

F 

Alielil  ilif  alpina,  L 

■      2 

L 

Iial.|.-i,si5,   I, 

2-3 

L 

nareissiflora,  L 

2 

L 

sulphurea,  L 

2 

F 

trifidia,  L 

2 

L 

vcnialis 

2 

F 

Authe  nis  alpina.  L 

i 

L 

.AquiLv'ia  aljiina,  L 

2 

E 

atlata.  K(jcll 

2 

L 

Bauliini,  sdicitt 

2 

L 

Alal.ii  lii-llid  f.dia,  .lacii 

1 

I. 

eiL'iuIea.  Haenk 

1 

E 

puniila.  .taci 

1 

L 

ouvirensis,  Wulf 

1 

F 

Aretia  yitaliaua,  L 

2 

L 

Armeria  alpina,  WilUl 

2 

K 

Arnica  niontana.  L 

2 

F 

Ar-iuiicu  u  clusi,  Kf»i-li 

1 

K 

fc'l  niale,  Kchh 

1 

E 

sc  iipiniiles.  K<».-h 

1 

E 

Artemisia  lauata,  WilUl 

1 

L 

m  Uellina,  Vill 

1 

F 

nana.  Gaud 

1 

F 

Aspidium  Lonchitis,  Sw 

2-3 

E 

Asplenia  n  Breyni,  Retz 

2 

F 

se.itentriouale,  Sw 

2-3 

F 

.Se'osi,  Leyb 

•2 

Dolomite 

fi^ium.  Kit 

1-2 

L 

viride,  Huds 

2-3 

E 

Aster  alpiuus,  L 

1-2 

E 

Azalea  iir  II  uiubens.  L 

3 

F 

r.artsia  alpina,  L 

E 

Ki'lliiliailruni  Michelli,  Cass 

1-2 

L 

Campanul  1  alpina,  .Tacij 

2 

L 

b.nl.ata,  L 

2 

F 

c  cs]»itosa.  Scop 

1 

L 

M  jreliana,  Rcllb 

1 

L 

puila,  L 

•2 

L 

pnsilia,  Haenk 

i 

I, 

thyrsnidea,  L 

2 

B 

Zii.VSi,  \\ulf 

2 

L 

t'ardamine  alpina,  VVilld 

1 

F 

Cerastium  alpinum.  L 

1 

E 

latifolium,  L 

1 

E 

rhanito  irchis  alpina.  Rich 

•2-3 

E 

("berlerla  sednides.  L 

2 

E 

chrysaMthcinnin  alpinum,  L 

1 

F 

riuonilla  va;rinalis.  Lmli 

1-2 

t 

(Virtusi  Matthi.di,  L 

2 

E 

tyelam^n  europa^um.  Mill 

2 

L 

Cyprii)eJium  Caleeolus,  L 

2 

L 

l'ysti>i)tiris  regia.  Pi-esl 

•2-3 

L 

Daphne  stria'a,  Ti-att 

3 

L 

Diantbui  alpestiis,  Stbg 

2 

L 

aViinus,  L 

2 

L 

glicialis.  Haenke 

i 

F 

Draba  a  zoiles,  L 

2 

L 

frigiila,  Saut 

2 

F 

Siuteri,  Hopp 

2 

L 

t  'Uicntiisji,  Wbbs 

2 

L 

W.ddenlicr^a.  Hartra 

2 

F 

Zihlhiniklieri,  Host 

■2 

F 

Drosera  Iun;.'ifiilia,  L 

3 

F 

o'lnvata,  11  K 

3 

F 

r.itundifidia,  L 

3 

F 

Dryas  o:-ti)iietala,  L 

1-2 

L 

Ei)ilobiuMi  alpinum,  L 

1-2 

E 

ciiianifulium,  Lmk 

2 

E 

Epiined'.um  alpinum,  T. 

2 

E 

Erigero  i  alpinns,  L 

1-2 

E 

u  liHorn",  L 

1-2 

F 

Erinus  aliiinus.  L 

E 

Kritrii-iinni  nanum,  Schrad 

2 

L 

ientian.t  .n-aulis.  L 

2 

L 

a>elepiadea,  L 

2 

E 

b  ivariea,  L 

2 

E 

brachypbylla.  Vill 

2 

E 

ea-isa,  l*i-esl 

2 

F 

fiitiida,  Kke 

2-3 

F 

iinbrieata,  Frl 

2 

L 

latea 

2 

E 

niiia,  Wulf 

2 

E 

nivalis.  L 

2 

E 

p  iiniiiniia.  Scop 

2 

K 

pustrata.  Hke 

2 

E 

p  India.  .lacn 

i> 

I. 

p inrlata,  L 

2 

F 

li'irjinrca.  L 

2 

E 

t.iulla,  Rottb 

2 

F 

vjrna.  I. 

2 

E 

Globnla-iacordifolia,  L 

1-2 

I, 

nudicaulis,  L 

2 

L 

fJnaphatium  Lettntopodinm 

2 

K 

n  u-vcgicum,  t;nn 

2 

F 

supinmn,  L 

1-2 

E 

G.vpsophila  icjicns,  L 

1 

£ 

Haciiu -tia  Epijiactis,  DC 

2 

E 

Mecha- 
nical 
nuality. 

r. 
U 
S 
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Naiuis  of  Plants, 

Genera 
1   tion. 

Chemical 
quality. 

i^iecna- 

Dical 

quality. 

Hedysarmn  obscunini,  L 

2 

K 

c 

lk-li;llitlunnnn  aliicstie,  Re 

1         2 

L 

E 

Ht-iiiiiiuim  iiyVL-iiaiLliiM,  L 

2 

L 

C 

Hypericum  alpinuin,  W  K 

2 

F 

S 

Ilutchinsiii  nlpinn,  K  Ur 

1 

L 

E 

brevicaulis,  llpp 

1 

V 

E 

Ilieiis  saxatilis,  L 

1-2 

h 

S 

Linaria  alpina,  IfiU 

1 

E 

S 

Limiiea  borealis,  I, 

3 

F 

S 

Linnin  alpinum,  Jac(i 

2 

L 

C 

Lloyilia  sei,.tiiia,  Salisb 

3 

K 

■.S 

Lychnis  alpina,  L 

2 

E 

s 

Lyeupuiliuin  alpimini,  I, 

3 

F 

(• 

Selago,  L 

3 

F 

0 

.\fyosotis  suaveolens.  Kit 

2 

E 

E 

Mgritella  angustifulin,  Rid 

1         2 

£ 

(; 

^'otllochla<lla  Maiautiu,  R  B 

2-3 

E 

s 

<  txytropis  campestris,  D  C 

2 

F 

c 

cyaiiea,  M  B 

2 

F 

c 

fiBtida,  D  C 

2 

F 

c 

Halleri,  Buns 

2 

F 

c 

lappouica,  Gil 

2 

F 

c 

nioutana,  D  C 

2 

L 

c 

triflora,  Hoppe 

2 

F 

0 

-PreUerota  Ageria,  L 

2 

L 

E 

Bonarota,  L 

2 

L 

E 

Petrocallis  pyrenaica,  Erw 

1-2 

L 

S 

Phaca  alpina,  Jacq 

2 

E 

c 

astragalina,  D  C 

2 

F 

c 

australis,  L 

2 

E 

f; 

frigida,  L 

2 

E 

c 

riiyleuina  comosum,  I, 

1-2 

L 

.s 

Halleri,  All 

2 

E 

c 

hemispha?riciiii),  L 

2 

V 

c 

humile,  .Schk-h 

2 

F 

.s 

Jlicheli,  Bert 

2 

F 

0 

orbiculare,  L 

2 

L 

c 

pauciflorum,  L 

2 

F 

c 

.Scheuclizeri,  All 

2 

L 

c 

Sieberi,  Spreng 

2 

L 

c 

spicatum 

2 

L 

c 

Pinguicula  alpina,  L 

1-3 

E 

E 

Polygala  aniara,  ,Tac(| 

1-2 

L 

•S 

ChaniKbuxus,  L 

2-3 

L 

E 

Potentilla  alpestris,  Hall,  fil 

2 

F 

C 

aurea,  L 

2 

E 

E 

caulescens.  L 

1-2 

L 

,S 

Clugiana,  Mr 

1-2 

L 

S 

frigida,  Vill 

2 

F 

C 

Rrandiflora,  L 

2 

F 

C 

micrantlia.  Ram 

1-2 

L 

E 

minima,  Hall,  HI 

L 

C 

multiflda,  L 

2 

F 

0 

nitida,  L 

1-2 

L 

E 

nivea,  L 

2 

F 

E 

Primula  acauUs,  Jcq 

1-2 

L 

C 

Auricula,  L 

2 

L 

E 

camiolica,  Jcq 

1-2 

L 

S 

Ciusiaiia,  Tsch 

1-2 

L 

S 

farinosa,  L 

1-2 

E 

E 

glutinosa,  Wult 

2 

F 

S 

integrifolia,  L 

2 

F 

S 

longiflora.  All 

2 

E 

c 

minima,  L 

2 

E 

c 

Ranunculus  alpestris,  L 

2 

L 

s 

anemonoides,  Zahlb 

2 

L 

s 

crenatus,  W  K 

2 

F 

,s 

glacialis,  L 

1-2 

F 

,s 

hybridus,  Bir 

2 

L 

c 

montanus,  W 

1-2 

L 

E 

paniassifolius,  L 

2 

E 

C 

pygmreus,  Walil 

i 

F 

.s 

pyrenieus,  I, 

2 

E 

c 

rutatolius,  L 

2 

F 

c 

Seguieri,  Vill 

2 

L 

c 

Traunfellneri,  Hoppe 

2 

L 

c 

Villarsi,  D  C 

1-2 

F 

s 

Rubus  saxatilis,  L 

L 

£ 

«aUx  herbacea,  L 

1-2 

F 

E 

retusa,  L 

1-2 

E 

C 

reticulata,  L 

1-2 

E 

C 

serpyllifolia.  Scop 

1-2 

F 

c 

Saponaria  lutea,  L 

1-2 

F 

s 

ocynioides,  L 

1-2 

E 

.s 

.Saussurea  alpina,  D  C 

2 

F 

c 

,Saxifraga  adscendens,  L 

1-2 

L 

s 

aizoides,  L 

2 

E 

c 

Aizoon,  Jacq 

1 

L 

E 

androsacea,  L 

3 

E 

c 

aspera,  L 

2 

F 

c 

biflora.  All 

1 

F 

c 

bryoides,  L 

2 

F 

c 

Burseriana,  L 

1 

L 

£ 

ciesia,  L 

1 

L 

£ 

controversa,  Stbg 

1 

F 

s 

crustata.  Vest 

1 

r 

£ 

cuneifolia,  L 

3 

E 

C 

elatior,  M  K                 1 

1 

E 

C 

esarrata,  Vil                 j 
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E.  HAIl^^EY. 


SPRING  FLOWERS  AND  HARDY  FERNS. 
This  is  a  combination  too  seldom  carried  out,  hut 
it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  tLat 
can  be  adopted.  There  are  some  kinds  of  bulbciis 
plants,  such  as  tlie  Calochorti,  bulbous-rooted  Iris, 
&c.,  that  could  not  well  be  used  in  this  way  ;  tley 
require  a  large  amount  of  sunshine  to  ripen  tlum 
after  growing,  but  the  large  and  beautiful  family 
of  Daffodils,  the  several  kinds  of  Snowdrops,  Cro- 
cuses, and  many  of  the  Lily  tribe  rejoice  in  the 
shade  and  shelter  that  they  would  get  when  asso- 
ciated with  Ferns,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Vio- 
lets, Forget-me-nots,  some  of  the  Saxifrages,  such 
as  granulata,  sarmentosa,  not  quite  hardy,  tut 
generally  succeeding ;  Andrewsi,  a  pretty  kind  rot 
much  grown ;  and  umbrosa,  the  London  Pride,  are 
amongst  the  many  spring  growing  plants  that  cot 
only  grow,  but  thri\  e  best  in  jjartial  shade.  All  the 
plants  here  enumerated  appear  to  grow  with 
greater  freedom  when  planted  on  rock-work  or 
rockeries,  such  as  are  considered  needful  for  Ferns 
in  the  open  air.  I  have  an  idea  that  many  of  cur 
choice  forms  of  Primrosesand  Polyanthuses  wculd 
live  and  increase  thus  placed,  when  under  ordinaiy 
culture  they  can  scarcely  be  kept  alive.  However 
this  may  be,  the  experiment  is  worth  trying,  and 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  where  the 
common  kinds  grow  with  exceptional  strength  the 
more  choice  and  "miffy  "  varieties  would  succeed 
in  like  proportion.  Taking  Nature  for  our  guide,  we 
may  be  sure  that  in  associating  Primroses  and  I 


Ferns  we  must  bo  in  the  right  path,  botli  enjoying 
shade,  good  drainage,  and  atmospherical  moisture 
in  their  native  haunts.  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  experi- 
mental garden  at  Wisley  has  obtained  excel- 
lent results  by  planting— naturalising,  I  would 
say — both  double  and  single  Primroses  on  grassy 
banks,  in  old  hedgerows,  and  among.=t  a  natural 
growth  of  Furze.  On  an  old  bank  facing  the 
east,  and  skirting  an  Oak  wood  with  a  ditch 
in  front,  just  such  a  place  as  one  finds  the 
male  and  lady  Ferns  growing  abundantly  and 
freely  in,  large  patches  of  the  double  lilac  and 
single  bright-tlowered  forms  were  when  I  saw 
them  covered  with  bloom.  They  were  planted 
about  two  years  only,  but  so  perfectly  were  they 
in  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  and  so  much 
at  home,  that  one  could  well  ha\e  supposed  them 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  place. 

These  facts  are  worth  mentioning,  as  they  will 
serve  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Primrose  and  Polyanthus,  two  of  our  most 
precious  spring  flowers,  and  may  induce  some  to 
employ  them  in  what  may  be  termed  a  more 
natural  manner.  I  have  in  mind,  too,  a  fernery 
wliich  has  gradually  become  tenanted  with  spring 
flowers,  and  whicli  long  ere  the  Ferns  show  signs 
of  awakening  from  their  winter's  rest  are  throw- 
ing up  numerous  pretty  flowers.  The  situation  is 
sheltered,  being  screened  from  cold  easterly  and 
northerly  winds.  The  only  direct  break  to  the  sun, 
however,  is  a  Plum  tree  of  moderate  dimensions, 
that  forming  the  centre  of  the  arrangement,  the 
branches  of  which  do  not,  however,  completely 
overshadow  the  Ferns,  they  in  some  parts  getting 
the  full  force  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  after  part  of 
the  day.  Amongst  tliem  are  dotted  a  few  dwarf 
Conifers,  golden  Eetinospora,  Thujopsis  dolobrata 
variegata,  &c.,  the  spring  flowers  nestling  around 
them  in  groups  or  here  and  there  as  single  speci- 
mens, looking  as  happy  and  flowering  as  brightly 
as  any  such  plants  could  well  do.  I  would  here 
remark  that  ferneries  are  often  too  elaborately 
constructed  ;  tiiere  is  no  need  to  pile  up  the  ma- 
terial some  3  ft.  liigh,  1  ft.  or  so  above  the  ground 
line  being  in  a  general  way  quite  enough.  Ferns 
like  moisture  and  plenty  of  root  run,  and  they 
cannot  get  this  when  an  excess  of  organic 
material  is  used  or  when  the  rockery  or  rootery  is 
run  up  some  feet  high  in  the  air. 

J^Ujttet.  J.  CORNHILL, 


Tennis  lawns.— lily  tennis  lawn  was  origin- 
ally laid  about  fourteen  years  ago,  ,and  in  the 
ordinary  course  should  now  be  a"  thick  velvety 
tiirf,  but  instead  of  this,  tlie  Grass  is  coarse  and 
without  texture,  and,  notwithstanding  frequent 
mowings,  it  always  has  a  more  or  less  rank  ap- 
pearance. I  have  just  had  the  whole  lawn  relaid 
on  a  bottom  of  about  1^  in.  of  sand  and  cinders; 
new  drain  pipes  have  also  been  put  down,  as 
during  last  year's  rains  the  lawn  got  so  wet  and 
muddy  that  tennis  became  an  impossibility. 
Tlie  sod  is  evidently  too  heavy,  rich,  and  muddy, 
so  to  spe.ak  ;  the  question  is  how  to  lighten  it. 
Will  someone  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  few 
hints  as  to  a  mode  of  treatment  to  improve  the 

texture  of  the  Grass  and  to  lighten  the  soil  1 A 

Dejected  Herbalist. 

Pot  Ma  rigold  Meteor.— This  flower  presents 
an  admirable  illustration  of  a  happy  name.  Last 
year  it  shot  out  upon  the  floral  horizon  like  a 
brilliant  coruscation  for  a  season,  then  it  is  ap- 
parently forgotten,  and  yet  I  am  sure  that  many 
who  like  simple  hardy  flowers,  and  who  have  not 
yet  seen  this  Marigold,  would  be  delighted  to 
have  it  in  their  gardens  blooming  abundantly  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  as  it  is  doing  here ;  indeed 
tliose  who  see  it  for  the  first  tirue  are  quite  en- 
thusiastic over  it,  and  most  heartily  wish  they 
had  sown  seed  of  it  in  the  spring.  It  cannot  be 
too  widely  known  that  it  is  a  capital  autumn- 
blooming  plant ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  treated  as  a 
summer  bloomer,  in  fact  as  a  hardy  annual. 
And  therein  lies  the  cause  of  its  want  of  popularity'. 
We  have  so  many  summer  flowers,  and  of  these  so 
very  many  that  are  extremely  beautiful,  that 
amid  such  wealth  of  bloom  and  colour  a  poor 
simple  pot  Marigold  stands  little  chance  of  recot'- 
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nition.  But  at  this  time  of  tlie  year  the  case  is 
altered,  for  the  thousands  of  brilliant  summer 
bloomers  have  disappeared ;  early  frosts,  tempests, 
and  colder  weather  have  done  for  them,  and  in 
the  gardens  the  once  poor  despised  Marigold 
blooms  as  a  queen,  but  certainly  as  a  solitary  one — 
almost  without  a  compeer.  If  those  who  want  a 
good  bunch  of  bright  yellow  flowers  at  this  late 
season  would  sow  their  seed  of  Meteor  Marigold 
at  the  beginning  of  July  instead  of  in  the  spring 
they  would  then  realise  its  value.  No  flower  how- 
ever humble  that  will  bloom  freely  outdoors  just 
now  can  be  despised,  and  therefore  I  advise 
readers  to  make  a  special  note  of  this  pot  Mari- 
gold.—A.  D. 

Cheiranthus  Marshalli.  —This  plant  being 
so  thoroughly  hardy,  how  is  it  that  it  is  so  little 
met  with  in  gardens  ?  For  a  dwarf  growing  hardy 
perennial  that  will  produce  a  rich  mass  of  colour 
in  the  spring  it  cannot  be  excelled,  and  certainly 
it  is  brighter  and  more  showy  than  its  ally,  the 
straw-coloured  kind  alpiniis.  Probably  one  reason 
of  this  decadence  of  a  first-rate  border  liower  is 
found  in  the  lack  of  attention  to  culture  and  pro- 
pagating needs.  The  plants  do  not  thrive  well  after 
becoming  a  few  years  old,  and  it  is  wise  to  not 
only  encourage  the  production  of  j'oung  shoots 
from  the  base  of  the  plant,  but  also  to  get  them  to 
root  freely  and  thus  increase  the  stock.  Although 
liking  a  rich  moist  soil  in  the  summer,  yet  it  is 
chary  of  too  much  moisture  in  the  winter,  but  as 
if  the  plants  are  made  to  propagate  rapidly  th  ey 
can  always  be  transplanted  without  danger,  no 
fear  need  be  felt  lest  the  winter  should  injure  the 
old  plants.  I  find  in  tlie  summer  that  a  thick 
dressing  of  old  pot  soil  placed  about  the  new 
growth  encourages  it  to  make  root,  so  tliat  if  the 
plants  are  lifted  and  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  autumn 
every  young  root  will  have  shoots  and  may  be  in  a 
few  weeks  made  into  a  strong  well-rooted  plant, 
and  may  later  on  be  transplanted  into  beds  to 
make  a  gay  mass  of  bloom  in  the  spring  if  so  de- 
sired, or,  as  it  is  thus  easy  to  get  several  hundreds 
of  plants  with  little  trouble  the  old  strong  plants 
not  required  for  division  can  be  planted  out  in  the 
beds,  and  the  young  stuff  dibbled  out  on  a  south 
border  for  the  winter  may  be  shifted  into  cooler 
quarters  for  the  summer,  and  these  will  then  grow 
into  large  plants.  A  matter  of  this  sort  is  a  ques- 
tion of  time  and  attention.  As  a  rule,  in  many 
gardens  there  is  not  time  to  attend  to  the  needed 
propagation  of  hardy  plants,  and  thus  the}'  in  time 
die  out  or  become  few.  This  Cheiranthus  is  just  one 
of  these,  yet  so  bright  and  beautiful  when  in 
bloom  that  its  absence  is  a  great  loss  to  any  gar- 
den.—A.  D. 

Wallflowers  and  Stocks  in  autumn.— 

After  flowering  in  spring  we  cut  a  good  number 
of  Wallflowers  close  back  and  allowed  them  to 
stand  in  their  places.  Through  the  summer  they 
made  vigorous  growth,  and  are  now  finely  in 
flower.  Midlothian  or  Intermediate  Stocks  in  pots 
treated  in  the  same  way  do  remarkably  well.  We 
have  had  plants  of  Brompton  Stock  in  the  same 
pots  for  three  years,  and  have  Ijloomed  them  well 
every  year. — Old  Moetality. 

Clematis  graveolens.— I  admired  the  illus- 
trafoi  of  this  in  No.  ."iL'Oof  The  Garden,  but  do 
not  agree  with  what  you  say  about  it.  For  instance, 
you  say  it  is  hardy  in  the  south, and  if  planted  on  a 
sheltered  spot,  as  if  you  doubted  its  hardiness. 
We  have  a  fine  specimen  of  it  against  the  north- 
west side  of  one  of  our  buildings  planted  some 
four  or  five  years  ago.  The  new  shoots  which  it 
makes  during  summer  never  die  down  in  winter, 
and  some  of  them  are  between  1.)  ft.  and  20  ft. 
long.  Last  winter  the  thermometer  stood  .S0°  below 
rero,  Fahr. ;  nevertheless,  it  bloomed  freely  from 
the  early  part  of  summer  till  frost  came,  so  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  with  us.  I  have  a  quantity  of 
seedlings  in  bloom  this  year  which  were  sown  last 
fall.  They  were  kept  in  a  cool  house  during  the 
winter,  and  were  planted  outdoors  this  spring, 
where  we  have  them  now,  and  all  are  fit  for  sale. 
Last  September  I  sowed  some  more  seed  in  boxes 
about  '>  in.  deep,  and  they  must  be  pricked  out 
soon,  and  kept  indoors  for  the  winter.  The  plant 
is  worth  cultivation^  not  only  for  its  profusion  of 


yellow  flowers,  but  also  for  its  white  feathery 
seeds,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  aspect  mixed  with 
the  distinct  colours  of  leaves  and  Mowers  with 
which  it  may  be  associated  during  the  summer 
and  autumn. — William  H.  Boomkamp,  J'axxaic, 
New  Yorh. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 

THE    IRISH     JUNIPER. 

(.rfNIPERUS  niDERNICA.) 

The  annexed  woodcut  may  be  recogni.sed  at  a 
glance  as  representing  a  specimen  of  this  very 
distinct  variety  of    the  comtnon    Juniper.    It 
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Iribh  .Tiuiiiier. 

originated  in  Ireland,  most  probably  from  seed, 
and  on  account  of  its  singular  habit  of  growing 
in  a  slender,  compact  colnmu  it  has  proved  to  be 
a  most  useful  evergreen  tree  for  utilising  in 
Italian  and  other  geometrical  gardens,  where 
stiff  and  formal  looking  plants  are  needed  to 
please  tlie  tastes  of  those  who  cultivate  this  style 
of  gardening.  This  Juniper  is  not  only  strikingly 
distinct  in  form,  but  its  foliage  also  affords  a 
decided  coDtrast  in  colour  to  that  of  most  other 


evergreens,  being  a  mi.xture  of  light  green  and 
silvery  glaucous  hues.  It  is  effective  when 
planted  alteraately,  or  in  conjunction  with  tl)e 
Irish  and  Golden  Yews  and  standard  Portugal 
Laurels.  As  a  dwarf  tree  for  planting  .sparingly 
in  a  cemetery  or  churchyard  it  is  peculiarly  suit- 
able on  account  of  its  comparatively  slow  growth, 
as  well  as  its  slender  form  occupying  but  little 
space;  it  is,  moreover,  perfectly  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  any  common  garden  .soil,  but  doubtless 
prefers  a  moist,  rich,  heavy  soil  to  a  dry,  gravelly, 
poor  one. 

JUXIPERU.S  HIBERNICA  COMPRE.S.SA  is  Similar 
to  the  above  in  habit  and  colour,  but  very  mucli. 
slower  in  growth,  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  It 
forms  a  compact,  slender  pyramid.  For  parterre- 
winter  gardening  on  a  small  .scale  this  little 
Juniper  would  be  invaluable.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  tran-splant ;  indeed,  it  is  so  dwarf  a  tree  that 
it  could  be  grown  on  for  years  in  a  moderate- 
sized  flower-pot,  thus  in.suring  its  safety  when 
removed  from  its  summer  to  its  winter  quarters, 
and  vice  versa;  the  rate  of  its  growth  I  do  n'jt 
believe  exceeds  1  in.  a  year. 

JuNiPERUs  EXCELSA  STRICTA  is  an  erect  va- 
riety of  the  handsome  Crimean  Juniper.  Its  foliage 
is  beautiful  in  colour,  being  light  green  and 
glaucous,  and  contrasts  charmingly  with  dark 
green,  wide-spreading  evergreens.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  having  stood  the  test  of  the  past  few  try- 
ing winters  without  injury. 

JuNiPERus  THURiFERA,  the  Spanish  Juniper, 
is  another  hardy  upright-growing  tree  with 
glaucous  leaves,  suitable  for  giving  effect  ■where 
formality  in  gardens  is  studied. 

Longleat.  George  Beury. 


TKANSPLANTING  MAGNOLIAS. 

With  regard  to  the  Magnolias  transplanted  at 
Abinger  Hall,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Cornhill,  the  gardener  there  gives  the  follow- 
ing account :  A  wish  having  been  expressed  for 
their  removal,  I  accordingly  set  to  work,  as  I 
thought,  to  prepare  them  by  root  pruning  and 
putting  in  some  better  soil  in  place  of  that  which 
I  took  out.  This  was  done  a  year  before  removal. 
In  October  of  the  following  autumn  removing 
commenced  and  occupied  nearlj'  a  fortnight.  I 
then  discovered  how  little  good  the  previous 
preparation  had  done,  as  I  had  to  burrow  under 
and  behind  the  plants  to  cut  with  mallet  and 
chisel  the  large  roots  which  had  gone  straight 
down  the  wall  until  they  reached  the  cellar  floor 
level,  an  1  then  ramified  in  all  directions.  The 
roots  being  cut,  we  were  enabled  after  much 
trouble  to  place  the  plants  in  their  present 
position.  When  planted  soraeofthelargest  branches 
werecutback,therest  being  tied  togetherand  bound 
up  with  mats,  a  good  mulching  being  applied  to  the 
roots.  In  the  spring  the  tops  were  farther  reduced 
by  pruning,  and  the  branches  were  tied  out.  The 
mulcbingwastakenaw.ny  and  turf  laid  down.  Water 
was  abundantly  supijlied,  and  the  syringe  freely 
used,  anl  to  this  treatment  is  attributed  the 
circumstance  of  their  retaining  theirfoliage  almost 
entire.  Several  more  of  the  branches  were  removed 
to  render  the  plants  more  shapely,  and  they  were 
;  gain  matted  the  two  following  winters.  They  kept 
perfectly  fresh  the  first  summer  after  removal,  but 
made  no  grow  th  ;  during  the  second  they  showeil 
signs  of  starting  and  made  a  little  growth;  the 
third  they  made  many  new  buds,  and  pushed  a. 
great  number  of  dormant  ones,  which  developed 
into  strong  growth.  Since  then  all  has  gone  on  as 
satisfactorily  as  could  be  wished.  Trotection  has 
again  been  given  during  the  past  two  winters.  One 
plant  is  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west  side  of 
the  house.  Although  the  former  has  not  made  so 
much  growth  as  the  latter,  it  is  in  every  way  in  a 
most  satisfactory  condition.  The  plants  are 
believed  to  have  been  cut  down  by  frost  in 
Murphy's  winter,  and  they  are  upwards  of  80  years, 
old.  The  stem  of  the  largest  one,  which  appears  to 
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have  been  cut  clown  to  within  ".  ft.  of  tlie  ground, 
measures  3  ft.  'i  in.  in  circumference  attlie  ground, 
an<l  2  ft.  2  in.  about  1  ft.  or  so  above  it.  I  may 
add  tliat  a  few  flesliy  roots  were  tlic  only  result  of 
I  lie  preparation  for  removal— by  no  means  suf- 
tiiient  to  account  for  their  present  condition. 

I  stated  iu  my  former  note  that  the  Ir.rgcst 
'  'ivcred  about  l."iO  ft.S(i\iare  of  wall  surface,  which 
I  think  is  well  within  the  mark.  Jlr.  I'ayno,  the 
jiirdener  at  Abingcr  Hall,  who  superintended  tlie 
M'moval  of  these  Jlagnolias,  lias  authorised  me  to 
-;iy  that  anyone  interested  in  the  matter  and  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  trees  can  do  so.  In  tlie  case  of 
the  one  removed  from  a  distance  to  Joldwynds 
1  may  state  that  it  was  transplanted  in  May, 
1  S7S,  and  bad  not  been  previously  prepared  like 
iliosc  at  Abingcr  Hall.  The  main  roots  went 
-Jraight  down  the  wall  and  crept  underneath  the 
I'liundation.  Roots  which  were  outside  were  pre- 
served, but,  owing  to  drains  and  a  path  passing 
lose  by,  several  had  to  be  removed.  As  soon  as  the 
]  lant  was  lifted  the  roots  were  bound  up  in  moist 
liay,  and  it  was  replanted  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Water  was  liberally  supplied  at  the  loot. 
'J'he  foliage  was  frequently  syringed  and  shaded, 
Ire.atment  which  also  had  the  effect  of  retaining 
the  foliage  almost  entire.  The  soil  in  whicli  itis 
planted  is  sandy  loam,  and  no  special  protec- 
tion has  been  given  iu  winter.  The  aspect  is  due 
south,  but,  owing  to  a  number  of  large  trees  being 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  it  is  very  little  exposed 
to  sunshine.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  ordi- 
nary precaution  was  taken  to  ensure  success,  and  I 
am  glad  of  having  this  opportunity  of  correctingm}- 
formcr  mis-statement  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
C.  D. 

Chlmonanthusfragransisiiowfloweringbettcrwith 
us  tlmu  for  several  years  past.  The  proper  time  to  prune 
tllis  shrub  is  just  after  it  has  ffoue  out  of  flower — generally 
about  the  end  of  February.  I  have  known  people  cnmplaiu 
of  its  not  flowering  simply  because  they  pruned  it  in  the 
autumn  as  soon  as  all  the  leaves  had  fallen,  uhich  pruning 
eut  otf  all  the  flowering  shoots. — J.  C.  C. 

Single  Kerria— Allow  me  to  inform  "E.  H.  E.  "(p.  55S) 
that  1  have  C'orchorus  jiponica  all)a  or  Khodotypos  ker- 
rioides,  single  white,  lately  illustrated  in  The  Garhen. 
Your  coiTespondcnt  has,  I  think,  written  to  me  for  Kcrria 
j.iponiea,  Init  I  took  it  that  he  wanted  the  single  yellow 
Kerri.a,  whieh  he  may  still  want,  but  that  I  have  not  got.— 
T.  W.lRE,  Tutlenham. 

Magnolias  in  Decemiber.-I  have  a  bloom  on  my 
Magnolia  wliieh  promises  to  be  fully  developed  in  a  day  or 
two.  It  is  on  a  south  wall.— E.  T.  YATES,  Norwich. 


particularly  if  it  is  near  a  wall  or  building,  and 
these  from  being  sheltered  will  be  found  to  be 
larger  and  better  developed.  As  pot  plants  we  have 
separately  Linum  trigynum,  pink  Epiphyllumand 
Jlignonette,  and  a  handsome  combination  of 
Calanthe  vestita  and  Gesnera  exoniensis  (tlie  lat- 
ter for  foliage  only),  five  or  six  plants  of  each  in  a 
large  receptacle. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

FLOWERS  AND  I'LANTS  IN  THE  H0U8E. 

a.  J.,   SUItEEY. 

TiiEKE  are  good  and  bad  ways  of  doing  simple 
things.  Violets  in  water  are  commonly  tied  up  in 
tight  bunches  witli  the  heads  all  even  ;  a  few 
leaves  are  put  between  the  bunches,  or,  worse 
still,  all  round  the  edge.  Czar  Violets,  now  in  great 
abundance,  if  grown  with  ordinary  care,  liave 
stalks  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  long  or  more.  The  best 
way  to  manage  them  after  picking  a  good  quantity 
with  longstalks  and  some  of  theshining  later-grown 
leaves  is  to  take  them  up  singly  and  arrange  them 
in  a  bunch  in  the  left  hand,  keeping  the  ends  of 
the  stalks  even.  This  brings -the  heads  of  the 
flowers  uneven,  which  looks  well.  Leaves  should 
be  added  irregularly.  When  no  more  can  be  held 
in  tlie  left  hand  there  will  be  a  good  bunch,  and 
it  .should  be  lightly  placed  in  such  a  glass  as  will 
hold  it  in  the  same  position,  only  rather  more 
loosely.  Other  table  bouquets  from  the  open  air 
are  a  good  bunch  of  scarlet  Anemone  with  its 
own  leaves,  dark  red-purple  Chrysanthemums 
with  white  Laurustinus,  pink  Chrysanthemums, 
cut  long  with  liberally  cut  foliage  of  the  broad- 
leaved  variegated  Japan  Euonymus,  whose  leaves 
are  clear  white  and  pale  green  in  broad  distinct 
markings.  Laurustinus  is  useful  in  combination 
with  many  flowers.  There  is  a  very  good  nearly 
pure  white  variety,  but  very  white  flowers  may  be 
found  on  the  shady  side  of  many  an  old  bush, 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

J.  HUDSON,  GUNNEESBURY  IIOU.SE. 

Where  a  considerable  amount  of  dinner-table 
decoration  has  to  be  done,  a  good  supplj- of  Ferns 
and  Selaginellas  should  be  kept  up  in  small  pots. 
Of  the  former,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris  scrru- 
lata  and  its  crested  variety  will  be  found  service- 
able. Of  the  Selaginellas,  H.  denticulata  (Ivraus- 
siana)  and  its  different  forms  are  the  best.  Where 
sucli  as  these  are  grown,  a  considerable  change 
may  be  made  in  the  mode  of  grouping  and  ar- 
rangement in  order  to  give  variety  and  avoid 
monotonx'.  A  good  central  group  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner  ;  If  proper  receptacles  are 
not  at  hand,  a  tliick  oval  layer  of  brown  paper  on 
the  cloth  will  answer,  or  perhaps  what  would  be 
better  a  large  oval  dish,  with  a  slight  layer  of 
moss  on  tlie  bottom.  For  the  outer  edge  select 
somewhat  bold  foliage,  such  as  that  of  the  varie- 
gated forms  of  Begonias  or  Adiantum  farleycnse. 
If  Calanthe  vestita  can  be  had  with  well  developed 
spikes,  select  four  or  five  plants  of  it,  turn  them 
out  of  their  pots,  and  arrange  them  on  the  moss. 
Then  if  Ferns  are  at  disposal,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, they  should  be  likewise  used  in  sutHcient 
numbers  to  make  a  good  groundwork  to  the  whole. 
Neither  the  Calanthcs  nor  Ferns  will  be  injured 
provided  they  are  well  looked  to  afterwards, 
and  they  will  produce  sufficient  variety  with- 
out any  additions  thereto,  unless  it  be  one 
or  more  of  the  spikes  of  Calanthe  Veitchi  to 
furnish  colour.  Still  keeping  to  the  same  base  as  a 
commencement,  a  fringe  of  rather  bolder  forms  of 
Fern  foliage  may  be  first  arranged,  then  fill  up  the 
central  part  with  small  Ferns,  &c.,  a.s  aforenamed, 
adding  thereto  one  plant  of  Cyperus  alternifolius 
as  a  centre.  Then  insert  a  few  spikes  of  Eucharis, 
or  one  or  two  each  of  Roman  Hyacinths  or  I'aper- 
white  Narciss,  usinc  as  a  contrast  thereto  some 
sprays  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniietlora,  or  two  or  three 
rather  small  bracts  of  Poinsettia.  For  sideboard 
decoration  tlie  Japanese  forms  of  Chrysanthemum 
will  make  a  bright  and  effective  display,  two 
or  three  colours  being  sufficient  for  one  vase. 
[  think  these  look  best  when  arranged  by  them- 
selves, as  do  also  the  large  flowered  incurved 
varieties.  As  these  will  all  soon  be  over  it  will  be 
advisable  to  make  the  most  of  them  while  they 
last. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 
T.  BAfSES,  SOUTHGATE. 

Pelargoniums. — The  large  flowered  varieties 
of  Pelargoniums,  like  many  other  plants  that  make 
a  considerable  amount  of  growth  through  the 
winter,  are  much  influenced  by  such  mild  weather 
as  we  are  having  this  season.  Unless  they  can  be 
accommodated  witli  a  thoroughly  light  house  and 
in  addition  arc  sufficiently  near  the  glass,  the}' 
inevitabh'  Ijccome  drawn  up  weakly ;  and  where 
this  occurs  it  not  only  spoils  their  appearance,  but 
correspondingly  affects  theirblooming.Tomitigatc 
this  where  the  houses  in  which  they  are  located 
are  not  light  enough,  the  plants  should  be  placed 
as  far  apart  as  the  room  '  available  will  allow, 
in  all  cases  keeping  the  soil  as  dry  as  the  foliage 
will  permit  without  turning  yellow.  There  is  no 
kind  of  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that 
will  bear,  or  which  requires,  the  soil  keeping  so  dry 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  as  Pelargoniums, 
both  the  show  and  fancy  kinds  ;  wherever  there 
is  a  departure  from  this  treatment,  the  shoots  and 
leaves  become  elongated,  and  if  the  roots  are  ex- 
amined the  cause  will  be  apparent  in  the  sjiare, 
insufficient  quantity  existent.  Tliey  thrive  best  in 
soil  drier  than  many  things  would  bear. 

Lachenalias. — Where  a  good  stock  of  these 
exists   they  may   be  had  in   bloom  for  a  con- 


siderable time.  If  some  of  the  strongest  are  put 
in  an  intermediate  temperature,  their  flowering 
will  be  accelerated,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
subject  them  to  heat  until  their  foliage  is  all  but 
fully  grown  and  there  are  signs  of  the  flowtr- 
stems  making  their  appearance.  If  hurried  too 
early,  the  amount  of  bloom  forthcoming  will  1  c 
reduced.  These  along  with  some  other  species  of 
plants  are  influencei-1  considerably  in  their  time  of 
flowering  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
treated  in  previous  years.  Those  that  have  bicn 
forced  before  will  naturally  come  on  with  less  heat 
than  examples  that  have  bloomed  with  only  the 
aid  of  a  greenhouse  or  ct  Id  pit. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips.— It  is  not 
good  practice  to  begin  forcitig  the  large  varieties 
of  Hyacinths  too  soon,  fur  though  when  well 
furnished  with  roots  they  will  tear  a  fair  amount 
of  heat,  yet  when  startLd  and  jjushed  on  so  as 
at  all  to  hurry  them,  they  u.sually  bloom  in- 
differently. Along  with  the  last  batch  of  Roman 
varieties,  some  of  the  large  flowered  kinds  should 
be  put  in  heat,  as  they  take  considerably  longer  to 
bring  into  flower  than  the  Romans,  and  if  a  sup- 
ply is  to  be  kept  up,  no  time  must  be  lost.  Later 
sorts  of  Tulips  shoulcl  be  put  in  heat  to  succeed 
the  varieties  of  Van  Thol.and  the  Paper-white  Nar- 
cissus must  be  regularly  started.  It  is  much  better 
to  put  in  heat  only  as  many  of  the  different  kinds 
of  these  bulbs  as  will  meet  the  demand  than  to 
bring  them  on  in  larger  numbers,  which  generally 
results  in  more  flowers  than  are  wanted  at  a  time, 
with  a  corresponding  deficiency  at  other  times. 
Simple  as  the  treatment  of  these  plants  is  to 
induce  them  to  flower  satisfactorily  with  stout 
short  bloom-stems  and  healthy  foliage,  yet  if  at 
all  hurried  or  stood  too  far  from  the  glass  the 
flowers  will  be  so  deficient  in  substance  as  not  to 
last  their  full  length  of  time. 

Cyclamens. — Plants  of  these  raised  from 
seed  sown  late  in  summer,  if  not  already  pricked 
off  into  pots  or  pans,  must  be  so  treated  before 
they  get  matted  together,  or  they  will  receive  a 
check.  Keep  them  in  a  temperature  of  about  oU° 
in  the  night,  examining  them  from  time  to  time 
tosee  that  they  arefree  fromapjhides,  insects  which 
aie  much  more  injurious  to  Cyclamens  than 
to  most  other  plants  ;  concealing  themselves  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves,  they  often  do  much 
harm  before  discovered.  Larger  plants  that  are 
in  a  condition  to  flower  should  have  a  few  degrees 
moie  warmth  than  is  required  for  ordinary  giten- 
house  plant.s,  but  on  no  account  must  they  le 
kept  warm  in  an  insufficiently  light  house  or  pit, 
or  their  flower-stems  become  drawn  and  weak, 
which  spoils  the  effect  of  the  plants,  and  makes 
the  flowers  of  little  use  for  cutting. 

Acacias  and  Callas. — Most  of  the  Acacias 
bear  a  moderate  amount  of  forcing,  such  as  the 
temperature  of  an  intermediate  house  ;  A.  armata 
anel  A.  Drummondi,  naturally  coming  into  bloom 
early,  are  amongst  the  best  for  forcing.  There  is 
the  additional  advantage  attached  to  free-growing 
plants  of  this  description,  that,  if  loquired,  they 
will  bear  the  whole  crop  of  flowers  being  cut,  the 
shortening  back  of  the  shoots  being  beneficial  to 
the  plants  rather  than  otherwise.  More  Callas 
should  be  placeclin  heat,  still  selectingstrong,  well- 
establisheeiexamiiles.TheseCallasorRichardiasare 
all  but  water  plants,  and  should  have  the  soil  kept 
wetter  than  most  things  ;  with  them  also  it  is  an 
advantage  if  they  can  be  placed  with  their  leaxes 
almost  touching  the  glass,  by  which  means  they 
will  b3  kept  as  dwarf  as  they  are  generally  seen 
when  flowering  in  summer. 

Brugmansias. — Where  these  are  planted  out 
in  conservatories  that  are  kept  somewhat  warm, 
they  are  liable  to  get  tliin  of  branches  and  un- 
sightly unless  the  plants  are  yearly  subjecteel  to  a 
free  use  of  the  knife ;  if  retpiired ,  they  will  bear 
the  shoots  shortening  moderately  close  in.  If  in 
houses  where  some  heat  is  kept  up  through  the 
winter,  they  should  at  once  be  pruned.  Where  a 
considerable  space  has  to  be  covered  with  their 
branches,  such  as  a  back  wall  in  a  large  house,  the 
roots  ought  to  have  plenty  of  room.  They  do  best 
where  access  is  to  be  had  to  an  outside  border, 
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similar  to  Vinos  ;  so  situated,  they  will  occupy  a 
greater  space  tliaii  most  things,  and  w\U  flower  to 
an  extent  not  possible  where  the  roots  are 
cramped. 

Luculia  gratissima.— This,  like  the  pre- 
cedins'  plant,  is  never  seen  to  advantage  unless 
where  it  lias  room  to  extend  its  branches,  but  it 
will  ilo  %vith  less  root  space  than  the  lirugmansias. 
Now,  wlien  its  blooming  is  about  over,  all  the 
pruning  that  it  wp.nts  should  be  done,  as  it  begins 
to  grow  immediately  the  (lowers  fade.  AVLere 
there  is  a  little  more  warmth  than  is  kept  up  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse,  if  3'oung  stock  is  re- 
quired, a  few  of  the  branches  should  be  allowed  to 
go  unpruned,  as  these  will  furnish  cuttings,  which 
when  they  have  grown  4  in.  or  5  in.  should  be 
taken  off  with  a  heel  and  put  singly  in  small 
pots,  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  kept  moist,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass.  I  have  found  this  plant 
not  so  easy  to  strike  as  some  things,  as  if  the 
cuttings  ever  flag  at  all  they  rarely  recover. 


ORCHIDS. 

J.   DOUGLAS,   LO.XrOUD   H.VLL. 

East  Indian  house.— Wo  have  lately  had 
frost  at  nights,  and  consequently  it  has  been 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  temperature  by  means 
of  a  little  more  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes.  In  our 
case  we  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  as  low  as 
60°  if  frost  sets  in  \-ery  severe  rather  than  keep 
it  u_p  to  65°  or  "U"^,  which  we  could  do.  Some 
allow  the  fires  to  get  low  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
day,  and  then  about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon 
fire  vigorously.  The  fact  is  from  now  until  perhaps 
the  end  of  January  or  later  the  hot-water  pipes 
should  bj  kept  nearly  at  a  uniform  temperature 
day  and  night,  the  exception  being  those  nights 
on  which  frost  is  intense.  Next  in  importance  to  a 
proper  degree  of  temperature  is  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  a  dry  atmosphere  is  inimicable  to  the 
plants,  and  those  that  have  no  pseudo-bulbs  to 
support  them  generally  suffer  first,  as,  for  instance, 
the  I'haliEnopsis.  In  looking  through  Mr.  Low's 
houses  filled  with  these  plants,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  arrangements  made  to  promote 
and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  ;  and  there  docs 
not  seem  to  be  any  stint  in  the  way  in  which 
water  is  applied  to  the  roots.  The  Sphagnumon  the 
surface  of  the  compost  in  the  baskets  was 
quite  greea  and  thriving.  It  was  interesting, 
too,  tosee  tire  roots  extendingthemselvcs  in  abund- 
ance, many  of  them  half  a  yard  Ipng,  down  to- 
wards the  border  underneath  tlie  stage,  which  is 
kept  constantly  moist.  Angr.-ccums,  "such  as  A. 
EUisi  and  A.  citratum,  succeed  well  in  Mr. 
Low's  house.  They  also  are  evidently  quite  at 
home  ii  the  moist  atmosphere  even  "in  winter. 
Some  of  the  Dendrobiums,  removed  from  the  cool 
end  of  this  house  some  time  ago  to  a  cool  jjlace 
to  rest,  may  be  taken  back  one  or  two  at  a  time. 
Those  having  the  llower  buds  most  developed 
should  be  taken  back  first.  It  is  of  no  importance 
whether  they  arc  placed  in  the  Cattleya  house  or 
in  this  dep.artmcnt,  as  they  sncceed  well  in  either 
place.  The  principal  object  is  to  give  them  a 
seasori  of  rest,  that  is,  a  cool  temperature  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  dryness  at  the  roots  for 
at  least  two  months.  They  will  then  grow  away 
freely  and  llower  well  next  season.  Six  good  plants 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  and  as  many  of  I).  War- 
dianum,  if  well  managed,  will  yield  a  succession 
of  flower:)  for  at  least  six  months.  I  do  not  find 
that  plants  placed  in  a  greenhouse  in  October 
or  early  in  November  suifer  at  all,  even  if 
tliey  are  not  placed  in  heat  until  the  middle 
of  April,  by  which  time  the  flower  buds  and 
young  growths  are  far  advanced.  If  Cattleya 
gigas  has  been  removed  from  the  cool  end  of  this 
house  to  a  much  cooler  place  to  rest,  let  it  be 
taken  back  as  soon  as  the  growths  can  be  dis- 
cerned starting  from  the  base  of  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs.  The  plants  must  be  placed  in  a  light  posi- 
tion wliilst  making  their  growths.  I  have^already 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  watching  for  slugs, 
but  besides  these  depredators  thrijis  and  icd 
spider  are  not  inactive,  even  at  this  season,  and 
we  have,  as  I  write,  been  obliged  to  dip  numerous 


plants  in  a  mixture  of  soapy  water  and  Tobacco 
liquor  in  order,  in  a  few  cases,  to  destroy  thrips, 
and  in  others  to  prevent  its  appearance.  Many 
fumigate  their  houses  with  Tobacco  smoke,  but 
this  is  so  dangerous  that  we  have  avoided  it  now 
for  sonic  j'cars. 

Oattleya  house.— At  this  season  of  the 
year  work  is  rather  slack,  and  a  good  opportunity 
is  allordcd  to  overhaul  the  whole  stock  of 
Cattlcyas  and  to  see  that  they  arc  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  white  scale  and  other  jiests.  The 
leaves  and  bulbs  should  be  carefully  wa.shed  with 
a  soft  sponge  and  tepid  soapy  water.  Cattleya 
Mo.ssiiu  and  some  of  the  other  .species  are  now 
forming  abundance  of  young  rootlets  from 
the  base  of  the  bulbs  containing  the  flower- 
ing sheaths  for  next  year.  If  necessary,  these 
should  have  some  fresh  Sphagnum  and  good 
fibrous  peat  placed  around  them,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  the  rootlets.  This  material  should  be 
placed  within  reach  of  the  roots,  but  they  must 
not  be  covered  witli  it.  Lrelia  purpurata  sliould 
be  well  exposed  to  the  light,  and  should  be  placed 
in  the  warmest  part  of  Hie  house  unless  it  has 
quite  completed  its  growth,  when  it  does  notmat- 
ter  so  much.  Cattleya  ^Varneri  is  also  starting 
into  pTOwth,  and  if  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do 
so,  this  maj-  be  also  surface-dressed,  or  it  may 
receive  that  attention  a  month  later.  Various 
species  and  varieties  of  Oncidiums  are  now  mak- 
ing their  growths,  and  some  of  them  are  forming 
roots  freely  at  the  same  time.  I  find  in  the  case  of 
0.  crispum,  for  instance,  that  some  plants  of  it 
flower  about  midsummer,  and  others  now.  The 
winter-flowering  varieties  are  throwing  out  fresh 
roots  from  the  base  of  the  last  formed  bulbs,  and 
these  are  very  attractive  to  tlugs  and  snails, 
which  eat  them  off  and  sadly  mar  the  future 
prospects  of  a  good  bloom.  'The  rather  showy 
Odontoglossum  hastilabium  is  now  throwing  up 
its  flower-spikes.  In  watering  this  .species  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  pour  the  water  on  to  the 
last  formed  growths,  else  they  are  not  unlikely  to 
rot  off  during  winter.  The  compost  must  be  kept 
moderately  moist  in  order  to  perfectly  develop 
the  flower-spikes.  0.  rbala.mopsis  is  still  in  the 
midst  of  its  growth,  and  the  plants  should  be  kept 
in  a  light  pasition  in  which  there  is  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth.  None  of  the  plants  in  these 
houses  should  be  unduly  excited  until  after  the 
new  year  comes  in  ;  the  main  point  is  to  keep  them 
,it  rest  during  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks,  that 
is  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  rest,  for  plants 
that  are  making  their  growth  would  suffer  if  the 
temperature  was  too  low  or  the  atmosphere  too 
dry.  It  battles  the  cultivator  when  he  has  to  deal 
with  plants  at  rest  and  plants  in  growth  in  one 
house  at  one  time,  but  much  may  bedone  by  select- 
ing suitable  positions  for  each  species  or  variety. 

Cool  house.- ThcMasdcVallias  are  at  present 
very  interesting,  especially  those  in  bloom.  We 
would  have  had  stray  flowers  of  M.  Harryana  and 
M.  Veitchi  even  so  late  as  tliis,  but  the  flower- 
buds  were  picked  off  before  they  opened,  as  these 
two  are  really  summer  flowering  jilants,  and  we  do 
not  care  to  have  them  out  of  their  season.  The 
two  kinds  just  named  and  M.  Lindeni  are  now 
growing  freely,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
see  them  forming  an  abundance  of  new  growths, 
as  every  one  formed  now  represents  a  flower 
next  .season..  The  pure  white  M.  tovarensis 
is  growing  and  flowering  freely  in  the  coolest 
house.  Some  say  that  it  requires  more  heat  than 
the  JI.  Harryana  or  Lindeni  type.  It  may  be  so, 
but  as  long  as  they  do  well  in  the  coolest  house  I 
wouM  be  reluctant  to  move  them.  I  have  seen 
nearly  all  the  best  of  what  are  usually  called  cool 
Orchids  succeed  i.-cll  in  a  temperature  which  fre- 
quently fell  as  low  as  S.l"  in  winter,  and  the 
sliowy  Oncidium  niacranthum  will  stand  as  low  a 
temperature  as  any  of  them.  One  of  the  best 
plants  of  this  I  ever  saw  was  grown  by  Mr.  Ward, 
at  The  Poplars,  Lcyton.  It  was  tied  to  a  thick  log, 
and  was  hung  up  near  the  glass.  It  grew  amaz- 
ingly, producing  a  number  of  strong  flower-spikes 
cveiy  year.  It  received,  of  course,  a  considerable 
supply  of  water  all  the  year  round.  These  ought 
not  to  have  quite  so  much  water  as  Odontoglossum 


-Vlexandrre,  but  they  must  not  go  short  now  wlien 
they  are  making  their  growths,  and  the  earliest  of 
tlicm  are  also  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes. 
Tlie  house  will  do  with  less  atmospheric  moisture 
now  than  at  any  other  sea.son  of  the  year. 


ritOPAGATING. 
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Gardenias. — These  plants  are  readily  in- 
creased by  means  of  cuttings  taken  when  the 
young  growth  is  in  a  half-ripened  state.  No  more 
leaves  should  be  removed  than  is  actually  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  cf  insertion,  and  after 
putting  ther.i  in  place  them  in  a  close  ca.se  with 
bottom-heat,  at  first  setting  them  on  the  surface, 
and  in  about  a  fortnight  when  slightly  callused 
plunging  them.  The  extra  heat  thus  given  will 
hasten  tlie  formation  of  roots.  When  rooted  they 
must  be  inured  to  the  air  by  degrees. 

Habrothamnuses. — There  is  no  difficulty 
in  striking  tlicse  at  anytime,  but  it  put  in  early 
in  the  year  the}'  will  make  good  jilants  by  winter, 
and  many  of  them  will  flower  the  first  sca-son. 
Cuttings  may  be  taken  and  treated  the  same  as 
one  would  Fuchsias  and  similar  subjects,  i.e.,  t\u 
should  be  placed  in  a  close  case  in  a  warm  hou 
but  as  Habrothamnuses  are,  when  in  heat,  very 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  thrips  and  red  spider,  they 
must  when  rooted  be  soon  removed  to  cooler 
quarters.  Their  near  ally,  the  beautiful  Cestrum 
aurantiacum,  is  also  increased  in  the  same  way. 

Hydrangeas.  —  Those  little  plants  with 
enormous  lieads  of  flower  so  freely  sent  into 
Covent  Garden  Market  during  the  season  are  all 
raised  from  cuttings,  many  of  which  consist  of 
young  shoots  taken  from  the  flowering  specimens 
before  sending  them  away.  They  are  put  singly 
into  small  pots  kept  close  till  rooted,  and  when  , 
that  takes  place,  exposed  as  much  as  possible,  the 
object  being  to  ensure  plump,  sturdy  growth.  An- 
other method  is  to  grow  large  plants  in  an  open 
spot  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  cuttings,  which 
should  be  taken  about  the  early  part  of  August, 
at  which  time  the  embryo  flowers  will  be  already 
formed. 

Luculia  gratissima.— Many  complaints  are 

made  of  tlio  ditiiculty  expeiienced  in  striking  cut- 
tings of  this  fine  sw-eet-scented  shrub,  but  for  my 
own  part  I  have  always  found  it  to  root  freely. 
My  method  is  to  take  the  cuttings  in  the  spring, 
consisting  of  the  tops  of  the  young  growth,  and 
insert  them  singly  in  small,  well  drained  pots  in 
a  soil  composed  of  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and 
sand  in  equal  parts.  They  should  be  put  in  as  soon 
as  possible  after  being  severed  from  the  parent 
plant,  as  if  allowed  in  any  way  to  flag,  it  will 
seriously  militate  against  their  chances  of  success. 
The  after  treatment  consists  simply  in  watering  if 
necessary,  in  drying  the  lights  every  morning,  and 
in  removing  decaying  leaves. 

Lasiandras. — These  are  propagated  in  the 
following  manner :  When  they  have  finished 
flowering  cut  them  back  a  little,  then  start  them 
in  heat,  when  they  will  break  freely.  For  cuttings 
select  the  young  growths  as  soon  as  they  com- 
mence to  harden,  and  take  them  off  at  a  length  of 
about  4  in.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained  ;  half 
fill  them  with  broken  crocks,  and  over  these  place 
some  fibrous  peat ;  then  fill  up  with  soil  consisting 
of  two-thirds  peat  and  one  of  loam,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  sand,  and  after  pressing  it  down 
moderately  firm  place  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  top. 
The  cuttings  may  then  be  inserted  not  too  thickly, 
and  wlicn  watered  thoroughly  placed  in  a  close 
case  kept  at  a  stove  temperature.  Tlie  lights 
should  be  kept  off  for  a  little  time  to  dry  the 
foliage,  otherwise  moisture  collects  on  the  hairs 
thereon  and  speeilily  induces  decay.  When  neces- 
sary to  water  them  at  any  time,  the  same  rule 
must  be  observed  of  allowing  the  foliage  to  dry 
somewhat  before  closing  the  case  entirely. 

Pentas  carnea.— Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  of  this  taken  at  any  time  root  without 
difficulty,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  those 
fine  winter-flowering  plants,  Plumbago  capensis 
and  rosea.  T. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN. 
J.  SIIEPPAKD,  WOOLVERSTONE  PARK. 

Breaking  up  walks  .and  roads  as  some  do  with  a 
view  to  clean  them  is  a  mistake  ;  not  only  is  it  a 
waste  of  labour,  but  it  so  mixes  up  the  material 
by  bringing  to  tlie  surface  the  rougher  portions 
beneath,  as  to  cause  much  discomfort  in  their  use, 
and  it  is  a  long  time,  even  under  the  best  manage- 
ment, before  they  can  be  got  into  good  condition 
again.  If  walks  or  roads  are  broken  up  at  all  it 
should  only  be  in  cases  in  which  they  are  unlevel 
and  it  is  intended  to  add  fresh  gravel,  as  then  the 
loosening  up  of  the  bed  gives  what  is  laid  on  a 
chance  to  bind,  and  the  whole  under  the  action  of 
a  good  heavy  roller  becomes  thoroughly  hard  and 
consolidated.  To  get  the  bed  in  this  desirable 
state  it  is  necessary  to  talce  advantage  of  the 
weather,  so  as  to  roll  it  when  wet  as  long  as  it 
will  bear  the  pressure,  and  when  it  shows  symp- 
toms of  becoming  in  a  mortary  state  it  should  be 
left  to  subside.  In  the  selection  of  gr.avel  for  gar- 
den walks  choice  should  be  made  of  tliat 
having  a  bright  colour  and  whicli  is  of  a 
close,  binding  nature,  two  qualities  that  are 
essential  if  pleasant  looking  serviceable  paths  are 
to  be  made.  Sandy  gravel  that  is  loose  in  pits 
when  dug  never  binds,  and  it  is  only  such  as  is 
found  in  hard  solid  beds  that  has  sufficient  adhe- 
sive matter  in  it  to  hold  it  together  again.  If  the 
fine  parts  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  stone  it 
will  be  necessary  to  screen  or  sift  so  as  to  t.ake 
some  away,  as  it  is  only  the  stony  particles  that 
will  bear  the  weight  of  the  traffic.  To  have  walks 
look  really  well,  the  stones  in  the  gravel  used  for 
the  surface  should  not  be  larger  than  Peas  or 
small  Beans,  but  the  larger  and  more  rugged  they 
are  beneath,  the  better  and  more  durable  will  the 
walk.s  be.  Where  weeds  are  troublesome  through 
lack  of  traffic,  and  tlie  edgings  are  of  grass  or 
tiles,  so  a-j  to  admit  of  its  being  used  with  safety, 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  salt  for  their  eradication, 
which,  put  on  regularly  every  year  about  the 
middle  of  May,  will  keep  the  gravel  free  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Not  only  will  salt  kill  weeds, 
but  it  has  such  a  cleansing  effect  that  iUoss  and 
all  vegetable  growth  of  that  kind  disappears,  and 
gravel  brightens  and  hai-dens  under  its  influence 
considerabl}-,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  being  freshly  laid. 

Lawns  being  now  soft,  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  rectify  any  inequalities  of  surface 
that  will  admit  of  being  put  right  by  the  ram- 
mer, by  the  aid  of  which  any  man  with  a  good 
eye  will  be  able  to  beat  such  parts  down,  and  if 
the  roller  is  then  passed  over  a  few  times  all  will 
be  made  smooth  and  level  and  in  good  order  for 
the  mowing  machine  when  the  time  comes  for  its 
use.  There  are  now  so  many  plants  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  that  beds  and  borders,  though 
shorn  of  flowers,  may  be  made  attractive  by  their 
bright,  cheerful  foliage ;  among  shrubs  there  is 
great  variety,  the  Aucubas  being  a  host  in  them- 
selves. Added  to  these,  there  are  Hollies,  Eetino- 
sporas,  Yevis,  Ivies,  Euonymus,  and  Vincas  which, 
dotted  about  with  patches  of  Primroses,  Pansies, 
Violas,  Daisies,  bulbs  of  various  lands,  Aubrietias, 
and  other  spring  flowerplants,  will  render  these  parts 
gay  looking  and  attractive  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
That  there  may  be  no  drawback  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  above  named,  the  ground  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean  and  well  raked  among 
them,  but  it  will  be  necessary  when  carrying  out 
such  work  to  exercise  particular  care  not  to  injure 
any  plants  j  list  making  their  way  through  the  soil. 
Those  of  doubtful  liardiness  not  already  protected 
should  receive  that  attention  at  once,  as  sharp 
frost  may  now  be  expected  at  any  time  ;  and  as 
the  weatlier  has  during  the  autumn  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly mild,  they  are  all  the  more  likely  to 
suffer  through  the  late  growth  they  have  made. 
Herbaceous  Lobelias  are  best  taken  up  and  potted 
and  wintered  in  cold  frames,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  treat  choice  Pentstemonsand  Hollyhocks  in  the 
same  way ;  in  early  spring  by  giving  them  a 
little  warmth  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  and  stock 
propagated  with  safety.  With  the  more  tender 
subjects,  such  as  Pelargoniums  and  other  bedding 
plants,  damp  will  now  be  the  great  enemy  to  con- 


tend with,  to  expel  which  air  sliould  be  admitted 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  fire-heat  given 
to  move  the  atmosphere  within  the  structures  the 
plants  are  housed  in,  as  it  is  only  by  keeping  that 
in  motion  that  the  ravages  of  mouldy  fungus  can 
be  checked  or  stopped.  As  dead  and  decaying 
leaves  are  the  primary  cause  of  this  parasite,  they 
should  be  picked  off  and  all  dead  branches  cut 
away,  the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred  and  cleaned, 
which  win  help  to  render  the  air  sweet  and 
wholesome.  The  v.ariegated  and  tricolor  Pelargo- 
niums, being  the  most  delicate,  should  have  the 
driest  and  warmest  position  assigned  them,  the 
best  place  for  them  being  on  shelves  near  the 
glass.  Calceolarias  cannot  well  be  kept  too  cool, 
.as  the  point  with  these  is  to  check  any  tendencj' 
to  growth  during  the  winter.  With  this  view  the 
lights  should  be  trtken  entirely  off  for  a  few 
hours  every  d.ay  when  mild,  and  air  given  at 
other  times  by  tilting  them  up  behind,  which 
will  keep  the  plants  sturdy  and  strong  and  help 
to  prevent  attacks  from  disease. 


FRUIT. 

W.  COLEMAN,  EASTNOK  CASTLE. 

Pines. — Endeavour  to  maintain  a  bottom  heat 
of  90°  and  a  minimixm  top  heat  of  70°,  with  a  rise 
of  10°  by  day  in  the  fruiting  pit.  Look  over  the 
plants  at  least  once  a  week,  and  water  well  with 
warm  diluted  liquid  or  guano  water,  when  feed- 
ing, is  considered  necessary.  Dew  tlie  plants  over 
mth  a  fine  s^Tinge  on  clear,  mild  days,  and  moisten 
every  part  of  the  house  with  weak  liquid  when 
the  house  is  closed  for  the  day.  If  the  fruit  is  to 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  after  it  is  ripe  re- 
move the  plants  bodily,  or  cut  the  Pines  and 
remove  them  to  a  drj',  warm  atmosphere  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  change  colour.  ,  From  this  date 
the  latter  course  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  the  suckers 
left  on  the  old  stools  will  gain  strength  and  be  in 
file  best  possible  state  for  potting  in  February. 
Where  a  batch  of  promising  Queens  were  selected 
last  month  and  pimiged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  90° 
in  a  light  house  they  will  soon  show  to  an  ex- 
perienced eye  whether  they  are  likely  to  throw  up 
fruit  without  making  a  growth,  and  when  this 
point  lias  been  determined  more  water  may  be 
given  to  the  roots  ;  but  great  care  will  be  needed, 
as  the  best  of  plants  may  soon  bo  spoiled  by  over- 
watering  in  winter.  Keep  a  moist  growing  atmo- 
sphere by  damping  all  available  surfaces,  but 
defer  overhead  syringing  for  the  present.  Plants 
now  resting,  and  from  which  a  growth  may  be 
expected  before  they  show  fruit,  must  be  kept  cool 
and  dry  until  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
when  the  treatment  recommended  for  the  earliest 
batch  may  be  applied.  In  succession  and  sucker 
pits  a  general  reduction  in  top  and  bottom  heats 
may  now  be  made.  When  fire  heat  is  needed  d 
inininium  of  .56°  to  60°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day 
will  be  sufficient.  The  bottom  heat  should  not 
sink  below  75°,  neither  should  it  be  allowed  to 
rise  above  80°.  Pay  particular  attention  to  water- 
ing, as  plants  in  small  pots  placed  over  hot-water 
pipes  soon  become  dry,  and  a  check  produced  by 
the  want  of  water  is  very  likely  to  cause  them  to 
start  prematurely  when  more  heat  is  applied  in 
the  spring.  Where  fermenting  leaves  or  tan  are 
used  for  sui^plying  bottom  heat  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  the  plants  becoming  dust  dry,  but  these 
should  be  regularly  examined  and  watered  before 
that  stage  is  reached.  Strong  rooted  suckers  that 
were  potted  into  fruiting  pots  late  in  the  autumn 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  in  a  light  span- 
roofed  house,  wliere  they  can  have  sufficient  top 
and  bottom  heat  to  keep)  them  progressing  through 
the  winter. 

Figs. — Although  we  have  not  as  yet  done 
more  than  warm  the  pipes  in  our  early  Fig  house 
on  fine  mornings,  the  application  of  warm  water 
to  the  roots,  aided  by  fermenting  material,  has  set 
the  sap  in  motion,  and  the  young  Figs  are  begin- 
ning to  swell.  The  trees  are  now  regularly 
syringed  twice  a  day,  and  the  temperature  is  al- 
lowed to  range  from  50°  on  cold  nights  to  65°  by 
day.  When  the  terminal  buds  get  a  little  more 
advanced  the  night  temperature  wll  be  raised  to 


56°,  and  as  this  will  necessitate  more  fire-heat, 
the  daily  syringing  and  watering  will  be  propor- 
tionately increased.  When  young  trees  in  small 
pots  are  forced,  the  most  important  operation  is 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  as  one  mistake 
in  this  part  of  the  daily  routine  is  almost  sure  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  most  forward,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  crop. 
If  plunged  or  placed  on  a  bed  of  fermenting 
leaves  the  latter  should  be  well. worked  before 
the}-  are  taken  into  the  pit,  and  when  the  heat 
has  declined  to  80°  and  the  whole  mass  has 
been  firmly  and  evenly  beaten,  place  each  plant 
in  position  with  a  thin  sod  of  turf  under  the  pot ; 
fill  in  loosely  with  more  leaves,  gradually  firm 
them  as  the  heat  declines,  and  add  more  until  the 
plunging  material  reaches  the  rims  of  the  pots. 
Old  trees  in  large  pots  placed  on  pedestals  are 
not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  an  omission  in  the 
supply  of  water,  but  so  important  is  this  opera- 
tion that  the  w.atering  of  Figs,  like  the  watering 
of  I'ines,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  skil- 
ful man,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  deceived  by  out- 
ward appearances. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. —  When  the 
flower  buds  in  the  early  house  commence  swelling 
the  pipes  may  be  wai'med  through  the  early  part 
of  the  day  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  ; 
but  no  advance  upon  the  figures  given  in  my  last 
paper  need  be  made  until  the  blossoms  begin  to 
show  colour,  when  a  few  degrees  may  be  added 
to  the  maximum  on  mild  or  bright  days.  Old  trees 
having  their  roots  in  internal  borders  will  stand 
a  higher  temperature  than  young  ones,  or  others 
which  are  planted  outside  ;  but  the  great  secret  of 
success  in  early  Peach  forcing  exists  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  low  temperature  with  plenty  of  air 
through  the  early  stages  of  growtli.  The  regular 
syringing  of  the  trees  and  walls  must  have  daily 
attention,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  th.at  con- 
stant saturation  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  good  for 
them,  and  the  last  syringing  should  be  performed 
in  time  for  the  young  wood  to  become  dry  before 
nightfall.  When  well-managed,  sweet  fermenting 
Oak  leaves  play  an  important  part  in  early  houses 
as  atmospheric  moisture  can  always  be  obtained 
by  turning  them  over  when  direct  syringing  on 
dark,  foggy  days  is  undesirable,  and  the  warmth 
they  impart  very  often  renders  dry  fu-e-heat  un- 
necessary. If  pot  Strawberries  are  introduced  see 
that  the  pots  are  well  washed  and  dip  the  heads 
of  the  jjlants  in  a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound, 
i  oz  to  the  gallon  of  water,  before  placing  them 
on  the  shelves.  It  is  just  possible  that  they  may 
be  free  fiom  insects,  but  prevention  is  the  safest 
and  cheapest  course  to  pursue,  as  neither  syringing 
nor  smoking  can  be  resorted  to  when  the  trees 
are  in  flower,  and  many  failures  follow  the  at- 
tempt to  grow  two  crops  where  there  is  only 
room  or  convenience  for  the  satisfactory  manage- 
ment of  one. 

Cherries. — The  early  house  from  which  ripe 
fruit  is  to  be  gathered  in  May  should  be  closed  by 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  pot  trees  whicli  have 
been  standing  in  the  open  air  may  be  cleansed, 
top-dressed,  and  placed  upon  shelves  or  borders, 
where  they  will  not  be  shaded  by  the  permanent 
trees.  The  old  May  Duke  and  Black  Circassian  are 
excellent  kinds  for  growing  in  pots  as  they  come 
in  early,  and  being  portable  they  can  be  removed 
to  the  open  air  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
when  the  Eigarreau,  Elton,  and  other  late  varie- 
ties trained  under  the  roof  can  have  the  house  en- 
tirely to  themselves.  All  preliminaries  having  been 
completed,  the  starting  of  Cherries  is  a  very  simple 
affair,  the  main  point  being  the  maintenance  of  a 
low  temperature  with  plenty  of  air,  say  -10°  at 
night  when  artificial  heat  is  needed,  and  45°  to 
50°  when  external  conditions  are  favourable.  If  old 
trees  thickly  set  mth  blossom  buds  have  been 
heavily  taxed,  top-dress  with  good  rotten  manure 
at  once  ;  defer  this  operation  where  they  are  young 
and  make  vigorous  growth.  Keep  the  borders  in  a 
healthy  growing  state  by  the  judicious  application 
of  tepid  water,  and  syringe  with  the  same  twice 
every  fine  day.  ^Vhen  from  artificial  heat  or  mild- 
ness of  the  "season  the  temperature  rises  to  55° 
ventilate  freely,  close  when  it  descends  to  50°, 
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and  resume  the  minimum  figure  given  above  by 
opening  tlie  ventilators  more  or  less  every  night. 
lE  the  renovation  of  borders  in  late  houses  has 
been  delayed  or  fresh  trees  have  to  be  taken  in 
from  the  walls  no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  the 
work  completed,  as  trees  of  all  kinds  are  on  the 
move,  and  if  taken  up  and  placed  under  glass  be- 
fore frost  sets  in  they  will  take  to  tlie  new  compost 
and  yield  a  good  crop  of  fruit  next  season. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

I;.  CILBERT,  BUHGJILEY. 
Duiil.Nt;  the  pist  fortnight  Broccoli,  Lettuces, 
Endive,  and  Bjrecole  have  grown  rapidly,  and 
should  severe  weather  set  in  suddenly  it  will  be 
much  more  disastrous  than  if  it  had  been  colder 
and  more  seaionablc.  Young  Cauliflowers  for 
spring  planting,  and  likewise  Lettuces  in  frames, 
have  beccme  somewhat  tender  through  making 
such  rapid  grjwth.  Therefore  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  exi-Oie  them  to  too  much  frost  when  it 
arrives.  A  few  degrees  will,  however,  in  nowise 
harm  them.  Large  plants  of  Lettuce  and  En- 
dive should  be  got  into  frames  or  into  a 
cool  house.  When  the  plants  become  thorough- 
ly dry,  a  few  should  occasionally  be  tied  "up 
to  keep  up  a  succession  of  good  blanched  salad. 
Any  of  the  late  Caulitiowers  now  just  turning  in 
should  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  shed 
where  they  will  be  partially  protected  from  frost. 
The  heads  of  lateCauli.lowers  thus  treated  will  not 
be  large,  but  will  be  very  acceptable  next  month. 
If  early  Broccoli,  just  beginning  to  button,  be 
lifted  now,  and  placed  under  glass  where  a  little 
heat  can  be  given  in  frosty  weather,  and  likewise 
abundance  of  air  when  necessarj',  they  will  pro- 
duce some  fair  sized  heads,  and  may  be  useful 
should  those  out-of-doors  be  destroyed  by  frost.  A 
deep  frame  is  the  best  place  for  them".  Plunge 
them  in  6  in.  or  8  in.  of  good,  light  rich  soil,  and 
allow  the  foliage  to  be  close  to  the  glass.  The 
largest  of  the  winter  Turnips  should  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  a  pit  out-of-doors,  similar  to  Potatoes, 
where  they  will  keep  much  firmer  than  if  stored  in 
a  cellar  or  shed.  This  is  a  good  time  for  breaking 
lipoid  plantations  of  Seakale  and  Rhubarb.  From 
the  former  sliauld  be  selected  the  largest  and 
strongest  for  forcing,  reserving  the  small  ones  and 
all  the  roots  for  making  cuttings  for  planting  out 
in  spring.  Rhubarb  may  now  be  divided  and  fresh 
plantations  made :  each  piece  should  have  a  good 
crown.  Some  roots  may  be  forced  in  the  open 
ground  by  the  use  of  pots  and  manure,  or  placed 
in  a  frame  or  Mushroom  house,  according  to  cir- 
cumstance. 


NOTES  AND  EEADINGS. 

Talking  to  one  of  our  largest  nurserymen  a 
few  -n-eeks  ago  who  had  been  investing  on  a 
large  scale  in  cool  Orchids,  and  particularly  in 
the  Central  American  species,  and  remarkino-on 
the  extent  of  bis  purchases,  the  reply  was, 
"  ^yell,  if  what  is  stated  respecting  the  "impor- 
tation of  these  from  their  native  liabifats  be 
true,  the  probability  is  that  before  a  very 
long  period  collectors  will  have  to  come  from 
America  to  Europe  in  search  of  plants,  and  those 
who  possess  stock  will  then  have  the  best 
market  if  the  demand  continues,  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  such  an  attractive  and  useful 
class  of  plants  will  ever  become  too  common  or 
unpopular  so  long  as  a  love  for  flowers  and  their 
culture  lasts."  It  was  impo.ssible  to  do  otherwise 
than  coincide  in  tins  opinion,  and  one  is 
prompted  to  enquire  what  has  been  and  is 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  constant  drain  of 
certain  species  from  those  countries  where  thev 
are  found.  Orchids  like  the  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra;  or  erispum,  for  example,  ^do  not 
grow  everywhere,  it  is  well  Icnown,  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  come,  but  are  confined  to 
particular  localities  and  certain  altitudes,  and  it 
IS  certain  enough  that  unless  "pastures  new" 


are  discovered  the  old  locations  must  within  a 
reasonable  space  of  time  be  completely  ex- 
hausted at  the  rate  collectors  are  fetching  the 
plants  away.  Tropical  or  warm-house  Orchids 
having  a  wider  geographical  distribution  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  soon  exterminated,  although  it  is 
well  known  certain  localities  have  long  au-o 
been  cleared  of  certain  species.  (,'ool  Orchids,  on 
the  other  hand,  are,  so  to  speak,  localised.  Wil- 
liams states  that  Odontoglossum  Alexandr.i;, 
O.  Blunti,  and  many  other  varieties  and  species 
occur  only  at  from  7,000  ft.  toS,()(JO  ft.  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  other  species  at  greater  or  less 
altitudes,  while  some  kinds  appear  to  be  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  It  will  certainly  not 
tend  to  cheapen  plants  in  this  country  if  "they 
become  lost  to  the  countries  where  they  now 
abound,  and  cultivator.?,  at  least,  need  not  wish 
to  see  the  day  when  that  will  happen.  But  unless 
some  means  are  taken  to  check  exportation,  that 
day  is  probably  not  far  off,  and  the  time  may 
come  when  there  may  be  such  pambination's 
among  the  trade  as  "  Orchid  rings." 

Because  "Tea  and  China'  Hoses  grow  till 
arrested  by  frost,  Provence  and  Jloss  Roses 
make  one  growth  a  year,  while  many  of  the 
Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  and  Noisettes  make  two 
or  more  in  the  season,  it  follows,"  says  Mr.  Fish, 
"that  Perpetuals  and  other  Roses  might  probably 
be  potted  up  from  out-doors  assucccssfully  in  .luly 
as  October."  It  will  trouble  Rose  growers  to  see 
the  force  of  the  "folhws"  here.  IJoes  Mr.  Fish 
/aiow  whetlier  Roses  will  pot  up  in  July  as  well 
as  in  October  ?  Did  he  ever  know  any  good  culti- 
vator who  would  recommend  Roses  to  be  taken 
up  and  potted  from  the  border  at  midsummer  by 
preference,  needlessly  sacrificing  bloom,  foliage, 
and  root,s,  and  the  general  health  of  tlie  plant's? 
The  plan  is  simply  a  suicidal  one  to  recommend 
generally.  It  is  a  handy  and  ready  plan  of  get- 
ting pot  Roses  by  lifting  them  from  the  border, 
and  there  are  some  seven  months  that  the  work 
can  be  done  safely  and  conveniently  between 
autumn  and  spring  ;  but  meddling  with  the 
plants  at  midsummer,  when  the  shoots  are  so 
soft  and  tender  that  they  would  shrivel  up  before 
they  could  be  transferred  to  pots,  and  when  no 
after  treatment  would  make  up  for  the  injury 
sustained  the  same  year,  is  a  practice  never 
before  recommended  for  common  practice,  that 
we  recollect,  and  never  certainly  on  such  .slender 
gi'ounds  as  those  advanced. Roseslifted  in  October 
and  November  even  require  care  to  prevent  the 
shoots  from  shrivelling  unduly,  although  they  are 
then  comparatively  hard  and  mature.  Wh'at  is 
likely  to  happen  to  them  in  July  when  they  are 
so  soft  that  they  may  be  squeezed  to  pulp 
between  the  fingers.''  As  regards  lifting  Roses 
with  balls  for  potting,  which  is  also  condemned 
as  a  bad  plan,  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Fish  ever 
saw  a  liose  lifted  with  a  ball,  for  the  reason 
that  Rose  roots  have  no  holding  power,  and 
growers  never  think  of  trying  to  get  balls  with 
them. 

According  to  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons'  statements, 
the  American  fruit  growers  have  a  much  readier 
plan  of  storing  and  keeping  their  Apples  than 
we  have  in  England.  "  lie  speculates  in  Apples, 
and  has  already  700  barrels  stored  away  iij  cel- 
lars to  send  to  England  in  spring."  this,  we 
believe,  is  a  cmnmou  plan  of  storing  Apples  in 
the  States,  and  it  is  a  suggestive  one  and  very 
different  from  ours,  which  necessitates  so  much 
care  and  attention  without  probably  any  better 
results,  as  far  as  the  mere  preservation  of  the 
fruit  is  concerned.  AVould  our  Apples  keep 
stored  in  the  same  manner  in  this  country  r 
Fruiterers  say  yes;  and  they  slate  that  the 
American  Apples  imported  are  kept  in  the  bar- 
rels in  which  they  arrive  as  long  as  may  bo 


needful,  wliich  is  sometimes  several  months.  It 
is  also  stated  by  gardeners  who  have  bought 
Newtown  I'ippins  in  barrels,  and  stored  them 
away  on  their  fruit-room  shelves,  that  they  do 
not  keep  so  long  out  of  the  barrels  as  in  them. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  American  system  of 
storing  would  answer  the  purpose  of  many  cul- 
tivators in  this  country  better  than  the  one  wo 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  best. 
» 

We  have  probably  a  good  deal  to  learn 
yet  on  the  subject  of  preserving  fruits,  and 
It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  many  if 
some  other  plan,  equally  as  good  as  "  bottli'ng," 
could  be  found  for  preserving  late  Grapes. 
The  marvellously  plump  and  firm  fleshed  condi- 
tion of  the  white  Spanish  Grapes  of  the  shops 
has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  Grape  growers  in 
tliis  country.  The  foot-stalks  of  these  Grapes  are 
always  shrivellecl  when  the  barrels  in  which  they 
come  are  opened,  but  time  seems  to  make  no  im- 
pression whatever  on  the  berries,  a  proportion  of 
which  rot,  but  they  never  shrivel.  Tlie  shrunken 
condition  of  the  foot-stalks  and  the  appearance 
of  the  berries,  as  well  as  their  taste,  favour  the 
idea,  too,  that  they  are  cut  and  packed  before 
they  are  quite  ripe,  so  that  perfect  maturation 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  most  important  element 
in  their  preservation ;  but  still  when  nicely  cleaned 
and  set  up,  a  dish  of  these  Grapes  is  quite  present- 
able, and  they  are  so  cheap  as  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  most  people.  They  are  sweet  and  re- 
freshing, but  have  absolutely  no  flavour;  the 
cork  dust  in  which  they  are  packed  for  months 
leaves  no  perceptible  taste. 
• 

The  instruction  being  served  out  to  the  pupils 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  .School  is  veryelementary 
as  well  as  wry  excellent,  but  Mr.  Fawkes  must 
have  drawn  it  e.xceedingly  fine  if,  as  has  been 
reported,  he  showed  the  exact  pitch  or  angle 
required  for  hothouses  in  every  latitude  of  these 
islands  from  the  Land's  End  to  John  o"  Groats. 
For  all  practical  purposes  one  pitch  of  roof  for 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year  is  suflicient  for 
any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Thus,  for  forcing 
purposes  between  November  andFebruaiw  a  lean- 
to  facing  south,  and  as  nearly  perpendicular  as 
possible  in  the  pitch  is  the  best ;  from  February 
till  midsummer  an  angle  at  or  about  40°  will  do"; 
and  for  summer  work  generally  a  span  roof 
with  the  roof  pitched  sharply  enough  to  keep  the 
rain  from  blowing  up  under  the  laps  answers 
best  for  plants  or  fruit. 

The  subject  is,  however,  an  important  one,  and 
almost  unpardonable  mistakes  are  frequently 
made  in  the  pitch  and  position  of  glass-houses 
for  special  purposes,  and  horticultural  builders 
are  by  no  means  .always  innocent  in  such  matters. 
A  range  of  housesforthewinter  and  early  forcing 
of  Cucumbers,  pot  Vines,  and  flowering  plants,  >Vc  , 
constructed  on  the  span-roofed  principle  and  set 
with  their  ends  east  and  west  is  not,  for  example, 
the  most  ingenious  device  for  catching  and 
economising  the  suu's  r.iys  at  this  season  of  the 
ye.ar  ;  but  this  is  the  plan  adopted  by  an  eminent 
builder  who  had  a  range  to  build  for  a  nobleman 
some  years  ago,  and  there  are  plenty  of  examples 
like  it.  Unfortunately,  all  builders  have  not 
mastered  the  subject  so  thoroughly  as  Mr. 
Fawkes  appears  to  have  done. 
• 

One  of  the  questions  to  which  horticultural 
builders  have  to  address  themselves  more  than 
anything  else  at  present  is  the  style  of  conser- 
vatory construction,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
health  and  culture  of  the  plants  that  have  to 
occupy  sucli  houses  permanently.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  conservatories  —  one  which  is  sim])ly 
used  as  a  show  house  and  sanatorium,  and  aii- 
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other  and  iimt-h  more  common  structure  winch 
is  regarded  iis  a  plant  house  and  conservatory 
combined,  many  of  the  trees  being  planted  out  in 
the  beds  and 'expected  to  grow  and  do  well 
whetlier  the  temperature  and  other  conditions 
are  suitable  or  not.  Those  who  go  in  for  external 
appearance  verv  often  sacrifice  both  space  and 
utility  to  that  end,  many  pretentious  designs  not 
alYordini'  either  room  or  convenience  for  plants 
or  any^other  purpose.  The  kind  of  structure 
which" permits  of  the  greatest  amount  of  space 
for  all  purposes  and  affords  an  equal  amount  of 
light  throughout,  and  not  at  the  sides  only,  and 
at  the  least  cost,  is  the  flat  ridge-and-furrow- 
roofed  house  with  upright  sides  all  round.  \\  e 
have  lately  seen  several  conservatories  of  this 
kind  that  were  both  commodious  and  adapted  for 
plant  culture.  The  light  was  so  equally  diffused 
throughout,  that  the  smallest  plants,  like  Pri- 
mulas and  Cyclamens,  for  example,  grew  and 
flowered  as  freely  on  the  floor  in  the  centre  of 
the  hou  e  as  at  the  sides.  Such  houses  can  also 
be  made  as  ornamental  as  any  one  need  desire, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  style  of  mansion  archi- 
tecture  they   may' not   be  made  to   harmonise 
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FORCING     STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberry  plants  for  forcing  require  some 
little  preparation.  In  the  first  place  cut  off  any 
decaying  leaves,  but  leave  all  that  are  green  and 
healthy ;  as'  the  surface  soil  will  be  exhausted, 
remove  1  in.  or  so  of  it,  and  top-dress  with  fresh 
material,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  half  loam 
and  well-rotted  manure  used  in  a  moderately  dry 
state.  Artificial  manures  I  do  not  recommend,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  those  wlio  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  them  for  this  purpose.  Whatever 
the  soil  used  as  a  top-dressing  may  be,  it  should  be 
pressed  firmly  down,  sufficient  space  being  left 
for  water.  When  forcing  should  bo  commenced 
will,  of  course,  depend  upo)i  circumstances,  In 
the  case  of  those  who  have  onlj'  a  limited  number 
of  plants  and  do  not  require  fruit  early,  the  end 
of  February  is  a  good  time  to  introduce  them  into 
heat.  Those  who  want  fruit  earlier  should  place 
their  plants  in  agenial  growing  temperature  at  once. 
There  is  nothing  like  slow  forcing  for  Strawber- 
ries, and  to  get  the  best  results  the  plants  should 
be  near  the  glass ;  tlierefore,  when  j^racticable, 
the  shelves  should  be  suspended  from  the  rafters, 
allowing  a  space  of  6  in.  between  the  glass  and 
the  top  of  the  plants.  The  shelves,  which  should 
be  like  shallow  troughs,  should  have  a  strip  on 
each  side  so  as  to  hold  an  inch  of  soil  or  some 
other  material  for  the  plants  to  stand  upon,  thus 
keeping  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  cool  and  reducing 
the  labour  of  watering.  Those  who  have  to  force 
them  in  vineries  must  not  attempt  to  grow  them 
under  the  shade  of  Vines,  but  sliould  place  the 
slielves  where  they  can  be  well  exposed  to  light. 
I  do  not  recommend  placing  soil  or  any  other 
material  on  the  shelves  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon 
at  the  commencement  of  forcing,  as  it  keeps  them 
ratiier  too  damp,  but  after  the  middle  of  March  I 
prefer  to  put  some  Cocoa  fibre  refuse  an  inch  thick 
under  the  pots,  as  I  find  it  helps  to  keep  the  soil 
more  uniformly  moist,  and  by  keeping  the  Cocoa 
fibre  moist  it  ob\"iates  tlie  attacks  of  rod-spider. 

Temperature  and  fertilisation.— From 
December  to  tlie  end  of  February  a  maximum 
temperature  of  55°  by  day  and  48°  by  night  for 
the  first  three  weeks  after  the  plants  are  [jlaced 
in  heat  will  suffice.  As  soon  as  the  month  of 
IMarch  sets  in,  light  will  increase  as  well  as  the 
natural  temperature,  and  then  they  may  have  a 
little  more  heat  when  first  started,  but  the 
earliest  plants  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to 
more  than  60°,  and  in  that  temperature  with 
a  rise  of  from  10°  to  15°  with  bright  sunshine 
thej' ought  to  flower  and  set  their  fruit;  in  fact  in 
damp  weather  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to 


set  the  flower.s  in  a  temperature  less  tlian  C0°.  In 
such  weather  the  little  balls  of  pollen  will  fall  from 
the  anthers  without  bursting  if  tliere  is  not  heat 
enough  to  dry  up  any  excess  of  moisture.  During 
February  anil  the  early  part  of  iMarch  Strawberry 
forcing  requires  to  be  done  with  great  care.  The 
air  of  the  house  must  be  kept  comparatively  dry 
to  assist  the  maturation  of  the  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation, yet  not  so  dry  as  to  encourage  an  attack 
of  red  spider.  Fertilising  the  flowers  is  of  great 
importance  up  to  the  middle  of  April.  This  is  best 
done  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  from  the  time 
the  first  flowei  is  open  until  sufficient  flowers  are 
set,  the  plants  should  be  gone  over  every  day 
between  twelve  and  two  o'cloclc  and  every  flower 
that  is  in  a  fit  state  should  be  operated  on  with 
the  brush.  If  large  berries  are  required,  three  per- 
fectly formed  fruit  upon  a  truss  on  a  single  plant 
in  a  6-in.  pot  is  enough,  and  five  fruit  for  a  single 
plant  in  a  7-in.  pot.  We  grow  two  plants  in  7-in. 
pots,  and  from  these  we  get  from  seven  to  nine 
fine  fruit,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Watering  forced  plants  of  Strawberries  when 
they  are  grown  in  large  numbers  is  a  serious 
business  as  regards  labour,  especiallj- during  April 
and  Slay.  When  fine-flavoured  fruit  is  required 
it  entails  constant  watchfulness,  as  when  it  is 
on  tlie  point  of  ripening  any  excess  in  the  water 
supply  will  impair  the  flavour.  From  the  time 
tlie  fruit  is  set  until  it  begins  to  show  colour  there 
is  not  so  much  danger,  and  during  this  period  the 
supply  of  water  should  bo  constant  and  liberal, 
but  as  soon  as  there  are  signs  of  the  fruit  ripening 
the  snpply  of  water  must  be  moderated,  so  as  to 
keepthe  plant  in  a  growing  state  without  giving  it 
from  day  to  day  more  tlian  it  can  appropriate  ;  in 
fact,  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  it  is  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  giving  too  little  than  too  much 
water.  Syringe  tlie  plants  up  to  the  time  when 
tliey  come  into  flower,  and  then  cease  until  the 
fruits  are  set.  \Vhen  set  resume  .syringing  until 
they  are  nearly  ripe,  an  important  operation,  es- 
pecially during  bright  weather  in  March  and 
April,  for  unless  syringing  is  vigorously  followed 
up  red  spider  will  be  sure  to  attack  the  plants. 
Uesides  syringing  it  is  neces.sary  to  maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere,  except  when  the  plants  are  in 
bloom.  The  floor  of  the  house  sliould  be  damped 
down  early  in  the  morning,  and  several  times 
during  tlie  day,  with  this  exception,  that  in  dull, 
damp  days  less  sprinkling  of  the  floors  will  be  ne- 
cessary. On  fine  dry  days  giveplenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  ;  on  wet  ones  none. 

The  temperature  to  be  maintained  when  the 
fruits  are  ripening  must  depend  on  the  con- 
venience of  forcing  them.  Where  there  is  a  proper 
Strawberry  house  the  temperature  during  tlie  day 
in  February  and  March  should  be  70°  by  fire-heat, 
with  a  rise' of  from  10°  to  15°  by  sun-heat.  The 
night  temperature  should  not  exceed  62° ;  in  fact, 
the  temperature  here  given  will  serve  for  all  the 
conditions  under  which  Strawberries  are  likely  to 
be  forced.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


FRUIT  SHOWS. 
If  any  test  of  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  Apple 
growers  was  needed  as  to  the  response  they 
would  make  if  a  really  national  exhibition  of 
hardy  fruits  was  organised,  it  certainly  was  found 
in  the  truly  fine  display  of  these  fruits  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  last  month.  In  the  two  classes  for 
six  dishes  of  dessert  and  six  dishes  of  kitchen 
kinds  there  were  at  least  200  dishes  shown,  and 
not  only  was  the  competition  thus  keen,  but  the 
samples  throughout  were  good,  ricli  in  colour,  and 
remarkable  for  size,  and  yet  this  display  was  ob- 
tained by  the  trivial  outlay  of  i'12  in  prizes.  Were 
the  amount  increased  to  £'1'20,  an  exhibition 
of  hardy  fruits  might  be  got  such  as  we  have 
never  yet  seen.  Now  and  then  diisires  are  expressed 
that  hardy  fruits  should  be  allied  to  Potatoes  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  autumn,  and  that 
desideratum  could  easily  be  accomplished  were 
prizes  ofiered,  but  it  would  be  desirable  in  the 
interests  oE  the  fruit  that  the  exhibition  should  be 
held  in  the  middle  of  October  rather  than  at  tlie 
end  of  September.  There  is,  I  beUeve,  a  willing- 


ness on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  show,  but 
their  liberality  at  present  compares  indifferently 
with  that  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company,  which 
gave  towards  the  late  show  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  fruit  over  £70.  If  the  Crystal  I'alace  directors 
would  add  I'lSO  more  to  the  amount  they  subscribe 
to  the  International  Potato  show,  to  be  given  for 
two  classes  of  twelve  and  eight  vegetables  in  col- 
lections, and  the  Fruiterers'  Company  and  some  of 
our  market  salesmen  and  dealers  could  be  induced 
to  offer  some  £60  or  £100  in  prizes  for  Apples  and 
Pears,  a  marvellous  exhibition  would  be  tlie  result. 
If  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is 
so  anxious  to  promote  fruit  culture  amongst 
farmers,  it  could  not  do  better  than  follow  up  its 
efforts  at  Reading  by  offering  prizes  also  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  for  autumn  fruits  to  its  special 
class  of  cultivators. 

Returning  to  the  fruit  at  the  Aquarium,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  fine  size  of  some  of 
the  kitchen  kinds  shown,  the  very  largest  perhaps  ' 
being  Mr.  Fowle's  Alfristons,  next  to  wliich  came 
Stone's  Pippin,  Gloria  Mundi,  Reinette  du 
Canada,  and  Lord  Derby.  Blenheims  were  in 
several  lots  quite  remarkable,  and  Hollandbury 
was  not  only  large,  but  very  beautiful  in  colour. 
To  these  I  add,  as  making  up  a  fine  exhibition 
selection  at  this  time  of  the  year,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such,a  very  liandsome  kind ;  Winter  Havvthornden, 
very  smooth  and  perfect ;  Beauty  of  Kent,  striped 
and  fine  ;  Annie  Elizabeth,  a  C'odlin-like  Apple  of 
good  appearance ;  Cox's  romona,Smairs  Admirable 
and  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  Earlier— Lord 
SuHield,  Echlinville  Seedling,  and  Warner's  King- 
are  available ;  and  later— Wellington.Striped  Beef- 
ing, Northern  Greening,  Golden  Noble,  and  Dutch 
Migncnne  are  good  kinds.  Of  dessert  kinds 
King  of  the  Pippins  was  the  most  largely  shown, 
andremarkably  good  it  was.  Next  came  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  then  Court  Rendu  Plat,  always 
handsome  ;  Ribston  Pippin,  still  often  seen  in 
good  form ;  medium  sized  Blenheims,  and  Cornish 
Aromatic,  all  popular  sorts. 

To  these  may  be  added  Adams'  Pearmain,  like 
King  of  the  Pij^pins,  but  less  depressed  in  the  eye  ; 
Margil,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Cockle  Pippin,  Itymer, 
and  Golden  Reinette.  Six  earlier  kinds  arc  Red 
Astrachan,  Duchess's  Favourite,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Yellow  In- 
gestre ;  and  six  later  sorts  are  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Ijord  Burghley,  Norfolk  Bearer,  Sam  Young, 
Wheeler's  Russet,  and  Golden  Knob.  The  latter 
Apple  I  have  seen  confounded  with  Golden  Noble, 
but  it  is  a  medium  sized,  yellowish  russet,  and  a 
good  keeper.  It  was  worthy  of  remark  at  the 
Aquarium  that  only  fruits  of  medium  size  were 
shown  in  the  dessert  class.  This  is  evidence  that  a 
better  taste  than  what  formerly  existed  prevails, 
that  indeed  it  is  not  good  taste  for  a  gardener  to 
send  fruits  as  big  as  cricket  balls  to  his  employer's 
table.  Thelargest,  perhaps,  were  good  medium-sized 
Blenheims,  but  fruits  of  the  size  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  are  most  favoured.  I  observed  in  some 
cases  Court  of  Wick  shown  as  King  of  the  Pippins 
but  the  former  should  be  known  by  its  very  rounded 
form,  smallish  size,  and  very  open  eye.  As  a  rule 
it  is  a  little  below  good  dessert  size ;  still  it  is  a 
brisk,  good  keeping  Apple.  A  pretty  Apple,  shown 
as  Millbank  Seedling,  was  not  unlike  Court  Rendu 
Plat,  and  was  probably  the  Duchess's  Favourite 
or  some  flat  sample  of  ^Vorcester  Pearmain.because 
of  its  close  resemblance  to  Court  Rendu  Plat. 
I  have  not  included  in  the  list  of  dessert  kinds 
Fearn's  Pippin,  but  it  is  well  worth  wide  cultiva- 
tion. A  bright  red  Apple  named  Pomeroy  was 
probably  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Lord  Clyde 
was  really  Golden  Noble.  Fearn's  Pippin,  with 
colour  like  a  Quarrenden,  was  curiously  enough 
shown  as  Winter  Orange  :  and  one  dish,  by  D.  T. 
Fish,  was  much  more  like  fine  Ribstons  than 
Warner's  King,  which  it  so  closely  resembles. 
These  few  instances  serve  to  show  that  Apple 
nomenclature  wants  rectifying.  A.  D. 


Pruning  orchard  trees. — "Moreover,  trees 
whose  shoots  are  topped  every  year  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  the  secateur  never  need  what  the  advo- 
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cates    of  letting  them   alone  call    pruning   i  r 
large  tree,  an  operation  that  usually  gives   it  a 
^ea'rt-aak'H'V  ''T  °°'  ^—V  for'several 
Apple    (p.  ool ).  Will  he  oblige  me  by  stating  where 
the  advocates  of  moderate  pruning  have  r~ 

tTon'd"   TuJ^'n^.f  "  '^"=°*    P"---^  f>'-  -en- 

prTneit^  T  '"'°"""''r-'''°°^"  P^ople  do  not 
prune  at  all,  I  suppose. — J.  S.  V,'. 

^^l-  f^shby'a  Grapes—Permit  me  as  one 
who  had  charge  of  Mr.  Bushbv's  vinery  for  near°v 

^T'T' '.:''■':''■''%  ''  18'-9-80.  testate  tha^ 
Tontravv  in  f 'T'xt"  T"=  ^^^SDEX  last  week  is 
contraiy  to  fact.  No  housemaid  or  domestic  of 

cent  mvtff'Tf'''?  '1"/'°^^^  '"  question'ex- 
fn^t^^  •''''''■'' '°°''^<^f°  "^e  fire  before  six 

several  tinr',°^'  '"°1    '^^^'^  ^'^^^  '°  the  house 
air?nf«nd  H     ""°^  *>'  '^^-^  ^°'  the  purpose  of 
Z  inf    ^^?;°°  >>P  '°  the  afternoon.  I  also  did 
•    the  stoking  till  ten  o'clock  at  night  If  "chonned 

su^r  rJbein^^^'"^*"''  "''''""''  ''  not  evid^^L." 

abostfte  tw7,!°''^''  ''"°^  evidence.  I  may 
also  state  that  there  were  two  keys— one  carried 

Prev^ouTto"'  °'  ^^J'"*^^^'  ''''  °th<^^  b^  my™f 
attended  f  K^  '^'''°^  "'^^'"<^'  the  vinery  was 
dens  M  ^  ^  ^°."°^  "•'*°  f™m  Dalkeith  Gar- 
^hecrlLff'-^V  '^'  '''"''  gardens  has  grown 

vv.    to  persist  m  maintaining  assertions  whVh 
are  not  consistent  with  fact.-L.  ''"'"'°°^  "^h-ch 

Ir^mT^^'^'  ^Py^^^'  account  of  Mr.  Bushby's  Dal- 
keith Vines  IS  amusing.  Some  twenty-six  years' 

auSed'?nl"-:/°  '"^  °™  confessiL  I  ^^Te 
?),;  t,  !  *°  ^^^  thinning  of  the  berries,  pruning 
the  shoots  once  a  year,  a  little  loam  put  to    be 

haff  tl  l' ;.         '  attentions  of  one  who  for  n^ariy 

narrow     ?;  '"  ^^^  Thomsons  time  was  quite 

wkUh^^  1  ."""^  '''^"•^'  "^'■'^^  t'^^-^^  its  original 
himleif  1 1  '^^'  '5'''~'"°°'  P"t  to  Mr.  Bulhby 
himself,  the  answer  was  '■  the  border  consists  of 
the  natural  soil,  except  the  cowmanure  pu  o  it 
I  found  the  roots  extending  into  the  vegetable 
RTOund,  and  was  obliged  to  live  it  up  toMem" 
lliese  are  Mr.  Bushbys  words  last  September  or 

tCk  thf 'r''"^-*"  '^■'*  e'lect.-AV.'^CHere  we 
think,  this  discussion  should  stop.  We  have  evi- 

s  "oodTrr'if'fr^  *'^^*  "'^^■^'^the  natural  soil 
hi5h°  1'  "'•■"=  bottom  also  right.  Grapes  of  the 
social  ^n^^^  ^ '"'"  ?" •°"''''''y  P^°<'"'=<=^1  ^'ithout  any 
not  orcnr  P  'T'^'^f'  '^"*  these  conditions  do 
not  occur  everywhere.] 

vefr^h^lTK  ^""'^x  growing.-"  Twenty-five 

lea^im.  nf  I  '?'.'''''  *'"^  P"°^"'^''  P^'^'  the  wages, 
iXr^!,  '  °^-  *''''  question  manures,  repairs 
nteres  on  capital,  fe.;-  so  runs  the  statemen 
TmVw  ^/w  r  °°f  °^  *"'°  things  must  be  certain, 
deneni  he  who  made  this  statement  does  not 
depend  upon  fruit  growing  for  a  living,  or  tha*  he 
relrs"^  "''"'  °'  ^'  '""''^  ""'  ^0  on  for^over  twenty 
us  thnfT°°'°r^-  ^'^"PP°^'=  ^tea  dealer  telling 
tea  for  M=  °''"'  '"■^"'^'  >■'='"'  he  had  been  selling 
tea  for  less  money  than  it  cost  him,  and  that  ove!- 
and  above_that  be  had  his  rents,  rates,  and  taxes 
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vinery  ;  they  set  best,  and  are  also  superior  in 
flavour  and  colour  to  any  of  the  others.  The  suc- 
cess of  Grape  keeping  lies  in  early  ripening.  AVe 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  interior  of  the  house, 
being  careful  about  damp  in  any  shape.  We  do 
not  allow  a  single  drop  of  water  to  be  spilt  if  pos- 
sible. On  damp  days  we  keep  a  free  circulation  of 
air  by  having  the  pipes  gently  heated,  and  a  chink 
ot  air  at  the  top  of  the  house.  If  these  conditions 
are  strictly  attended  to  it  matters  not  in  my  opi- 
nion whether  the  roots  be  in  or  outside  of  the 
vinery._J.  W.  B,,  South  Notts. 

Neglected  orchard.  —I  am  in  possession  of  an  orchard 
which  has  been  grossly  neglected.  Many  of  the  Apple  trees 
are  nearly  prostrate,  and  have  pushed  from  the  upper  sur. 
face  of  their  almost  trailing  trunlis  a  small  forest  of  shoots 
some  of  which  are  quite  tliick.  .Should  these  he  cut  away  or 
not?— Pi-Rcs. 

Pines  in  pits.— Will  some  of  .the  readei-s  of  The  Garden 
say  If  I  can  grow  and  ripen  Pines  in  a  pit  rj  ft.  by  rj  ft  ■> 
^^  hat  varieties  should  I  grow  to  have  them  ripe  by  October' 
and  when  .should  they  be  started  ?— C.  L. 

Lemons  and  Oranges. -Can  I  ripen  tliese  in  a  vinerj- 
heated  i.i  spring  only?  and  what  sorts  should  I  grow'-C  L 

Grapes  for  a  cool  housa.-What  white  Grape  mil 
do  well  ma  cool  greenhouse  witli  lilaclc  Hamburghs'  Ihave 
no  heat.— A.  D.  P. 

Cash.— Try  the  etfect  of  paraf- 


Scale  on  Pear  trees 
fin  oil. 


the  exhausted  earth  under  the  mulching  till  the 
spring.It  may  thenbe  removed.and  fresh  mulching 
and  top-dressing  of  soil  applied,  thus  affording  the 
Asparagus  a  double  fillip  for  its  great  work  of 
producing  fat  heads  in  plenty  for  the  table,  and  to 
spare  for  monster  growths,  to  lay  the  foundation 
wide  and  deep  for  yet  better  edible  produce  the 
following  year. — D.  T.  Fisil. 

Gladiator  Pea.— 1  obsene  that  Gladiator  is  said  to 
continue  bearing  for  eleven  weeks— no  great  achievement 
for  a  new  Pea,  I  consider,  seeing  that  in  this  garden,  at  the 
s.anie  time  of  year,  we  gathered  over  as  lon»  a  iwrioil  from 
that  old  kind,  Ne  Plus  ntra,  and  would  have  continued  to 
gatlier  longer  had  the  October  gale  not  prostrated  the 
plants.  -J.  C.  F. 


hXT  T^  'V'^^  °"*  °f  the  coAcern,~would  any! 
body  believe  lum  ?-Old  Mortality. 

Keeping  fruit.— In  answer  to  "  J  C  F - 
rP;I'-  -"  "x  ""  """  t°  st-'^te  that  Pears  here  are  ail 
"Pf ",  fv  r  ^x"?''">  *°  ^^'-^  ^'^'^'^^  •^'■^■■li'-"'-  than 
Kn  »;  1  -■■  ^'^''^  '™'  ^'^°tin  for  dessert  on 
November  lo,  Easter  Beurre  on  November  ''0  • 
Huyshes  Victoria  and  Prince  of  Wales  before 

eason  rf  •  *lf  ''""  P°°^  '°  "-'""^  ""1,  us  this 
season.  Glou  Morceau  was  ready  a  week  ago.  Our 
grapes  are  keeping  very  well.  The  roots  of  the 
CohnL  %r".?°'^'^"'''  ^^  "^"tside  borders.  Gros 
andV  '  "'"  '■'''•  ^''^'^'"'  P''''^'^  Hamburghs, 
bvtheT^-nV'"'V?''"'^'^'°^'-^-  •^^"^•^•■^ts  ripened 
b>  t  e  middle  of  August  have  kept  better  than 

to  h^x-e  'T.""'^  '''^''-  ^'"'  ^  '"■■'J'  ^''•y  that  we  study 

Au^us?  '^.T\  ?,"P'''  ^l!"-^  ■■'P'^  ^y  the  end  of 

aide  of  Xl  l?'V''"i  °'"'  ^^^^  '''"^P^^^  •'^^'^  hY  the 
Side  of  the  boiler-flue  at  the  back  wall  of  the 
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Mushrooms  indoors.-I  saw  at  Worksop 
Manor  the  other  day  three  successional  beds  of 
Mushrooms— a  grand  sight— grown  upon  the  cool 
and  dry  system.  The  central  bed  seemed  to  be  at- 
tacked with  a  white  mould,  which,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, killed  the  young  Mushrooms  on  coming 
up,  yet  the  three  beds  seemed  to  be  soiled  alike 
and  the  temperature  the  same.  At  Carlton  House 
I  saw  another  Mushroom  bed,  likewise  in  grand 
cropping  order,  but  managed  upon  quite  a  "diffe- 
rent system  both  as  to  situation  and  cultivktion 
This  bed  occupied  five  or  six  lights  of  a  hot-water 
pit,  and  the  Mushrooms  were  coming  up  in  clouds 
like  those  in  the  house  at  Worksop,  but  here  they 
were  grown  upon  the  steaming  system,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  65°,  and  everything  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  soil  used  at  Worksop  Manor  was 
fresh  loam,  -while  that  at  Carlton  was  g-ood  warden 
soil.— M.  "  uugdiuen 


Salting   Asparagus    in   winter.  — Air 

Muir,  in  his  excellent  advice  on  the  mulchin.^  of 
Asparagus  (p.  525),  recommends  saltint'  "the 
crowns.  To  those  about  to  adopt  this  practice  may 
be  given  Punch's  famous  advice  to  those  about  to 
marry—"  don't."  AATiy  not .'  it  may  be  asked  •  well 
It  may  kill  the  roots.  Salt  is  good,  but  salt  'c-iven 
to  roots  m  a  dormant  or  semi-dormant  state^mav 
pickle  rather  than  stimulate  them.  Several  years 
ago  the  whole  crop  of  Asparagus  in  a  laro-e  g;"irden 
was  killed  by  an  overdose  "of  salt  in  winter 
Where,  from  the  smallnessof  the  doze,  little  or  no 
injury  may  be  done,  still  salt  applied  in  winter  is 
mostly  wasted.  It  speedily  dissolves,  and  passes 
through  the  soil,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it  The 
best  seasons  to  salt  are  in  the  sprino-,  when  the 
Asparagus  is  coming  through,  and  any  drippin<r 
time  during  the  growing  season,  and  then  a  very 
slight  dressing  suftices,  for  though  the  Aspara^^us 
IS  a  semi-marine  plant  salt  on  or  in  sand  is  a  widely 
different  thing  fron  salt  in  the  rich  soils  of  our 
kitchen  gardens.  Slight  dressings,  however  are 
useful;  in  the  spring  they  clear  off  slugs' and 
snails  (which  are  often  destructive  to  the  younr^ 
buds)  from  the  surface  of  the  beds  as  well  as  acl 
as  a  useful  stimulant  to  the  roots.  ThrouHiout  the 
growing  stage  salt  may  also  prove  usefuf,  tliou<^h 
many  of  the  most  successful  growers  seldom  or 
never  use  it  Mr.  Muirs  advice  about  mulchin.' 
is  excellent,  barring  the  salt.  He  says  Aspara-us 
js  hardy.  No  doubt  that  is  the  general  Opinion, 
but  the  past  winters  have  killed  thousands  of 
plants  nevertheless,  and  hence  the  value  of  Mr 
Mail's  timely  advice  to  mulch  the  crowns  with 
rich  manure.  It  is  even  found  safer  in  the  presence 
of  such  winters  as  we  have  had  lately  to  leave 


Under  gardeners'  dwellings.— If  dwell- 
ings for  under  gardeners  were  provided  on  the 
principle  suggested  by  Mr.  Long  (p.  499),  much 
good  would  be  the  result,  but  bad  dwellings  and 
no  comfort  are  the  rule,  and  consequently  the  in- 
mates betake  themselves  to  the  village  alehouse. 
They  have  little  inducement  to  stay  at  home ;  now 
and  then,  however,  we  hear  of  model  "  bothies,'' 
and  heartily  thank  those  who  provide  them.  Ihave 
seen  some  of  the  best,  and  have  been  an  inmate 
of  some  that  were  anything  but  what  they  should 
have  been.  One  I  remember  was  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  vineries  where  the  inside  border  was 
i  ft.  or  5  ft.  higher  than  the  bothy  floor.  The  wall 
consequently  was  always  damp;  "colds  "were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  rheumatism  followed.  The 
young  man,  therefore,  who  feels  that  he  is  worth 
his  salt,  and  has  no  taste  for  serfdom,  will,  it 
blessed  with  commonplace  prudence,  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  bothy  before  he  accepts  employment  in 
a  garden. — A  Sueeet  Foeejiax. 

Collecting   alpine   plants.  —  I  purpose 

making  a  fortnights  tour  to  Switzerland  next 
summer,  chiefly  ^\ith  the  object  of  collecting 
alpine  plants  in  their  native  haunts.  Can  some 
of  your  readers  give  me  some  hints  as  to  the  be.«t 
time  to  go  and  the  places  to  visit,  &c.  ?  I  should 
also  like  to  know  by  which  route  I  should  return, 
as  travellers  are  not  allowed  to  carry  plants 
through  France,  for  fear  of  introducing  the  Phyl- 
loxera.— Glengall. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora.— (•Cfiw'nn* 
iJfrti/ej-.J— Apply  to  some  of  tlie  London  nurserymen. 
Osiers.-iS.  G.— Try  Jlr.  Scaling,  Baslord,  Xotts. 
E.T.  }n(cs.— We  have  no  room  tor  questions  not  relating 

to  horticulture. 

Names  of  plants.— .Vac— I,  Eupatorium  ripariuni. 

Cash.— I,  Ccntaurea  moutana  ;  2,  Pulmonaria  mollis: 

3,  Denilrobium  linguifomie.  —  J.  C,  .WKHoyar.  — The 
fungus  is  one  of  the  more  uncommon  E.aith  Stars  or  starry 
Puffballs ;  it  h.-is  been  named  Geaster  rufcscens  from  its 

bright  brown  colour. W.  ,I.-A  good  form  of  Cypripe- 

diu"!  iiisigne,  liut  not  Chantiui. W.  U.  II"i'«on  — l"oly- 

stichum  angulare. B.  P.— I.  Liistrea  dilatata  ;  2,  Poly- 

stichum  aculeatuiu  variety  ;  3,  Lastrca  FiIL\-ma.s  ;  4,  I'olr- 
stichum  aculcatum  lobatum  ;    R,  apparently  Cyrtomiiim 

falcatiun.— IK.  T.— Iris  la'tidissiuia. ff.  U.,  llatrkh'int. 

—Apparently  Celsia  cretita. J.  S. -Asparagus  deciim- 

bens. F.  n.  .5.  -Zygopctalum  Mackayi — J  noii.- Ferns 

with  wood  labels  attached -1,  Xeplirolepis  cxaltata ;  2, 
Cyrtouiium  talciitura ;  3,  Polystinhum  aculeatum  ;  4,  Xc- 

phrodium  inolle. J/js.  IT.  P.  .W,-.Tasmiuuin  liirsutimi ; 

Jiisticia   spcciosa. G.   Droinidt  —  The   Spindle   Tree 

(Eiioiiymus  curop,-cus),  a  native  of  P.ritain,  easily  gi-own  if 
not  shaded  by  lai-gcr  trees  or  slirulis. 

OBITFAPV. 
Michael  Wateeeb.— Mr.  Michael  Watcrer,  we 
learn  from  the  daily  papers,  <lied  at  P.agshot  on 
the  1st  instant.  He  was  lontr  a  member  of  the 
firm  ot  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  of  Pagshot. 
COMMUXICATIOXS  RECEIVED. 
J.  G.— C.  L- J  A.  &  Son-P.  G.— D.  &  Co.— J.  D.-IIer- 
bahst— W.  T.— W.  T.— C.  E.  P.— J.  C.  C.-2— W  T    -Mrs 
W.-R.  G.— W.  B.— C.  A.  E.-C.  AV.  D.-,I.  S.  AV.— ?-,T   C 
C.-E.  T.  y.-.T.  s.  A\'.-Z-E.  T.  Y.-T.  B.-B.-,T.  D.  .S.- 
E.  AV.— G.  I  — AV.  P.— G.  H.— AV.  H.  C— E   K.-AV.  .1.  M.— 
G.  P.-G.  S.  S.-B.-A.  K.-AV.  G.  r.-O.  P.-JIac-W.  s. 
—J.  S.— D.  T.  F.-Mac— C.-A.  D.   T.—W.  A.— D.  A.— U. 
D.-.T.  B.  1).— B.  f.  1!.— A.  II.-.I.  B.— T.  C.  F.— T    B  -J 
J^-  ^^•--'— •'■•' — E.  .1.— .1.  W.  B,— A.  ^y.-s.  l.-W.  G  — 
J.  II.— E.  .s.— A.  C.  K.— Cambrian— Old  Alortiility— T.  C.  B. 
— ^^  .  X .— K.  A-  Co.— J.  S.  .t  Sons-  S.  R.— J.  C— J  E  AV  — 
B.-J.  O.-R.  M.— D.  T.  F.- AV.  P.  M. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Naivke."— Shakespeare. 


OUR  ROSE  GARDEN. 
A  BRIGHT,  sunny  kitchen  garden  is  always  one 
of  the  attractive  features  of  a  country  house, 
and  seldom  fails  to  repay  any  trouble  expended 
upon  it.  Daring  the  last  few  years  we  have 
given  much  time  and  thought  to  ours,  which 
is  an  old-fashioued  Sussex  garden,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  South  Downs.  It  abounds  in 
great  grey-stemmed  Apple  trees,  with  their 
liangingbranchescovered  with  Lichen, and  which 
are  more  ornamental  than  useful,  seldom  bear- 
ing any  quantity  of  fruit.  Gravel  paths  we  have 
in  plenty,  and  nothing  can  beautify  these  more 
than  neat  borders,  planted  with  a  miscellaneous 
selection  of  hardy  spring  and  summer  flowers, 
backed  with  good  dwarf  Rose  trees. 

Our  centre  walk  has  been  universally  admired 
this  year,  and  this  is  mostly  owing  to  the 
beauty  of  our  Rose  crop.  It  is  a  long,  straight 
path,  at  the  commencement  of  which  we  have 
trained  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  into  an  Apple 
tree  on  either  side.  From  these  spring  two  con- 
tiuuous  rows  of  Rose  bushes,  mostly  deep  crim- 
son and  pale  fleshy-pink  varieties,  planted  3  ft. 
apart  in  an  imported  soil  of  rich  loam  and  clay. 
Close  behind  these,  at  adistance  of  about  15  ft. 
from  each  other,  are  rustic  Fir  poles,  some  12  ft. 
high,  the  top  of  which  climbing  Tea  Roses  soon 
reach,  and  make  a  very  striking  feature.  In 
front  we  have  all  kinds  of  phmts — Orange  and 
Silver  Phoenix  Narcissus, Scillas,  blue  and  white, 
.lonquUs,  Cloth  of  Gold  Primroses,  double  white 
Pyrethrums,  Anthericums,  intermixed  with  a 
great  many  Carnations,  all  of  which  do  uncom- 
monly well,  especially  a  very  large  flowering- 
Italian  variety,  Garofani  di  Angerbini,  These 
plants  we  sent  from  the  Riviera  di  Levante  in  a 
letter  as  unrooted  slips  two  years  ago,  on  one  of 
which  last  summer  we  counted  65  blossoms  all 
open  at  one  time.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
half  way  up  our  Rose  walk,  four  roads  join. 
Here  we  have  erected  a  sort  of  square  four- 
arcUed  arbour,  composed  of  rough  Fir  poles,  and 
made  in  imitation  of  the  Vine-clad  "  pergola," 
so  often  seen  in  Italy.  The  Vine,  to  flourish  in 
perfection,  requires  more  sunshine  than  we  can 
ever  supply,  but  an  excellent  substitute  may 
always  be  found  in  our  English  Hop,  whicli, 
with  its  massive  leaves  and  pendent  fruit,  can 
almost  vie  with  the  beautiful  Grape  Vine  of  the 
south.  Among  the  very  best  red  Roses  may  be 
named  Reynolds  Hole,  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Charles  Darwin,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Abel  Carriere,  Jean  Liabaud,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Fisher  Holmes,  Marie  Baumann,  and 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  As  for  the  pale  pinks, 
none  do  better  than  Captain  Christie,  Marie 
Finger,  and  the  sweetly-scented  favourite  La 
France.  Jules  Finger  has  a  good  flower  of  the 
Captain  Christie  type,  although  somewhat  paler 
in  tint,  while  for  a  pure  white  Rose  none  sur- 
passes Mabel  Morrison.  Teas  and  Noisettes  are 
very  prolific  with  us,  and  all  thrive  in  the  open 
air,  with  the  exception  of  Mar(5chal  Niel.  Pro- 
bablv  the  best  of  all  the  non-climbers  are  Perle 
des  Jardins,  Jean  Ducher,  and  the  smaller  variety 
Madame  Falcot. 

In  recommending  creepers,  we  should  espe- 
cially advise  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Madame  Berard, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  Climbing  Devoniensls, 
all  of  luxuriant  growth ;  while  Bouquet  d'Or, 
Reine  Marie  Ilenriette,  Lamarque,  and  Reve 
d'Or,   with   its    beautiful    foliage,   are   almost 


equally  good.  Climbing  Jules  Margottiu  makes 
a  useful,  sliowy  creeper  ;  and  Opbirie,  with  its 
abundant  little  copper  flowers,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised. 

A  few  Moss  Roses  should  form  part  of  every 
collection,  for  the  sake  of  their  lovely  buds.  Of 
Blanche  Moreau  we  cannot  yet  speak  from  ex- 
perience, but  Centifolia  muscosa  alba  and  White 
Bath  are  both  charming  varieties.      R.  K.  D. 

Midhurst. 


ROSES  IN  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 
Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean  ;  not  that 
orchard  houses  should  be  converted  into  roseries 
under  glass,  though  that  might  often  be  done  with 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  but  that  Roses  might 
be  planted  with  the  fruit  trees,  and  both  do 
remarkably  well  together.  Standard  or  bush 
Roses  might  be  planted  among  the  trees,  alter- 
nated with  or  mixed  in  any  desired  proportions, 
or  the  centre  or  side  borders  might  be  fringed 
with  Roses,  thus  happily  blending  beauty  with 
utility.  In  cases,  however,  where  both  fruit  and 
flowers  are  converted  into  money,  it  would 
very  probably  be  found  that  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  produce  would  be  the 
Roses.  Then  there  are  the  side  and  end  walls 
and  the  roofs  of  orchard  houses.  How  often  these 
are  found  comparatively  cold  and  bare,  especially 
where  the  fruit  trees  are  grown  in  pots  or 
the  pyramidal  system  of  training  is  adopted. 
These  furnish  admirable  places  for  the  cultivation 
of  Tea  and  other  Roses.  The  roofs  of  orchard 
houses  especially  are  the  choicest  positions  for 
such  magnificent  Roses  as  Marechal  Niel  and 
Niphetos.  As  a  rule  these  roofs  are  furnished  with 
Grape  Vines ;  the  crops  ripen  late,  and  have  little 
or  no  commercial  value.  This  season  especially, 
owing  to  the  enormous  influx  o£  good  Grapes 
from  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  com- 
mon-place orchard  house  Grapes  could  hardly  be 
given  away  in  London  and  other  markets,  but 
good  Roses  will  always  sell  freely,  and  the  roofs 
of  orchard  houses  ftirnished  with  these  would 
not  seldom  fetch  more  money  than  is  received 
for  the  entire  fruit  crop  of  the  house ;  in  private 
gardens  one  often  hears  of  an  embarrassing  glut  of 
fruit,  but  who  ever  heard  complaints  of  too  many 
Roses  ?  Roses  may  be  cut  from  the  roofs  of  orchard 
houses  in  April,  and  almost  all  the  year  round. 
Under  glass  the  Marechal  Niel  seldom  yields  more 
than  one  good  crop  of  bloom,  but  these  are  magni- 
ficent alike  in  quality  and  quantity.  They  are  also 
very  early,  but  such  perpetual  bloomers  as  Adam, 
Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Rosea 
alba,  and  many  others  flower  on  and  on  for  ever 
under  glass;  so  that,  judiciously  furnished  and 
fairly  well  cultivated,  the  orchard  house  roofs 
and  walls  would  hardly  ever  be  without  Roses. 
But  what  of  tlie  aphides,  thrips,  and  red  spider  ? 
Briefly,  prevent  them  by  high  culture,  or,  in  other 
words,  grow  Roses  so  well  that  insects  will  hardly 
get  a  foot-hold  on  them.  Insects,  as  a  rule,  tread 
sharply  on  the  heels  of  neglect,  and  revel  on 
plants  already  weakened  through  starvation  or 
enfeebled  by  disease  ;  and  should  any  of  the  above 
or  other  insects  pass  from  the  fruit  trees  on  to  tlie 
Roses,  stamp  them  out  at  once.  Tobacco  smoke 
and  the  garden  engine  are  the  surest  and  swiftest 
remedies  for  all  living  pests  that  infest  Roses. 
Should  mildew  appear,  sulphur  dusting  is  the  best 
remedy  ;  but  planted  in  good  soil,  carefully  man- 
aged Roses  are  as  cleanly  as  fruit  trees  under 
glass,  and  in  general  terms  it  may  be  added  that 
the  treatment  of  the  latter  is  likewise  that  best 
adapted  for  the  Rose.  D.  T.  Fish. 


ROSES  FOR  TOWNS. 
The  National  Rose  Society's  meeting  at  Sheffield 
in  July  last  must  have  been  refreshing  to  the  in- 
habitants of  such  a  smoky  town  as  that  is.  Thou- 
sands of  lovely  blooms  were  then  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  be-clouded 
citizens  to  see  what  pure  air  can  do  for  the  Rose. 
But  while  the  display  cheered  the  hearts  of  many 


of  the  Rose  growers  in  and  around  Sheffield,  it 
could  not  but  discourage  some.  And  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ;  for,  after  taking  home  all  the 
kindly  advice  given  by  Canon  Hole  in  his  instruc- 
tive lecture,  and  acting  upon  it,  they  with  other 
growers  in  large  towns  have  difficulties  to  combat 
against  of  which  we  countrymen  know  little  or 
nothing.  It  is  to  the  growers  in  such  towns  and 
under  such  adverse  circumstances  that  I  now  ten- 
der a  little  advice.  The  first  and  most  important 
thing  is  to  make  a  selection  of  such  varieties  as 
resist  to  a  great  extent  smoke  and  impure  air,  and 
these  will  be  found  to  be  kinds  having  hardy  con- 
stitutions and  glossy  foliage,  such  as  Paul  Ncron, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Auguste  Rigotard,  John  Hopper,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Etienne  Levet, 
Jules  Margottin, Francois  Michelon,ReynoldsHole, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Madame  Berard,  Dr.  Andry,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Baronne  de  Maynard,  Boule  de  Neige,  La 
France,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mdlle.  Annie 
Wood,  Madame  Cl^mence  Joigneaux,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Victor 
Verdier,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Star  of  Waltham, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Celine  Forestier,  and  others. 
With  such  good  town  Roses  as  these  to  choose 
from,  why  select  delicate  growers  which  require 
all  the  care  and  attention  which  the  open  country 
affords  to  be  satisfactory,  and  if  planted  in  towns 
only  lead  to  disappointment  1  Among  those  which 
will  not  thrive  in  towns  are  Horace  Vernet,  Marie 
Baumann,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
seps,  Constantin  Tretiakofi,  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Neman,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire, 
Lord  Macaulay,  Prince  Camillede  Rohan,  Thorin, 
Due  de  Rohan,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  Sladame  Furtado,  &c.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  some  fine  acquisitions  in  the  way  of 
Roses  are  unfit  for  town  growers.  Indeed,  Roses 
with  rough  leaves  and  delicate  constitutions  can- 
not thrive  m  the  atmosphere  of  our  large  towns. 
Thick,  non-porous  leaves  are  not  easily  injured  by 
smoke  and  dust,  which  they  throw  off  more  readily 
when  washed  by  rain  than  those  just  named.  I 
should,  however,  in  all  cases  recommend  syring- 
ing or  sponging  frequently  during  the  growing 
season,  for  I  need  scarcely  say  that  plants  cannot 
thrive  if  covered  with  dust  or  dirt. 

Beeston.  W.  H.  Feettingham. 


Rose  shoots  in  December.— I  send  a 
shoot  of  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  Rose,  just  to  show 
what  a  dangerous  state  Roses  are  running  into. 
They  tried  long  to  resist  the  exciting  allurements 
of  this  unprecedently  long  St.  Martin's  summer  ; 
but  at  last  these  have  proved  too  much  foi  the 
resting  and  resisting  powers  of  the  Roses,  and 
now,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  shoot, 
they  are  broken  into  leaflets  along  their  entire 
length.  Should  this  mild  weather  last  much  longer, 
another,  and  it  may  be  a  worse,  wreckage  than 
ever  is  all  too  probable.  All  that  is  possible  should 
be  done  to  protect  tops  and  bottoms  from  the  frost 
that  can  hardly  be  far  off,  and  may  be  close  on  the 
heels  of  this  summer-like  weather.  In  eartliing  up 
some  dwarf  Roses  to-day  (Dec.  3)  the  long  white 
spongioles  were  found  in  active  growth  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  surface.  Possibly  the  rupture  of 
a  few  of  these  in  the  process  may  help  to  check 
these  unseasonable  top  growths,  though  surfac  ing 
mulching,  earthing  up,  and  top  protection,  as  re- 
commended recently,  seems  about  all  that  can  be 
done;  and  all  these  will  hardly  carry  Roses 
through  an  ordinary  winter  in  their  present  excited 
and  growing  condition.  In  all  my  experience  I 
never  remember  anything  to  equal  it.  It  also  shows 
how  readily  Roses  fall  into  perpetual  growing 
and  flowering  ways  when  the  climate  is  favourable. 
^D.  T.  Fish, 

Mr.  Bennett's  Roses.— Will  Mr.  Fish  or 
some  one  else  kindly  inform  me  and  other  readers 
of  The  Garden  what  has  become  of  Bennett's 
pedigree  Roses— how  they  are  succeeding  under 
glass  either  in  pots  or  borders  ?  It  was  stated  that 
parties  were  to  erect  houses  (in  England)  on  a 
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large  scale  for  the  growins;  of  one  or  two  of  tliem 
for  the  cut  blooms.  MTiat  has  been  the  result  ? — 
S.  F.  Terwilligek,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  AND  SOIL. 
I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  WoUey  Dod  about  alpine 
plants  and  soils.  There  are  abundant  reasons  why 
a  plant  should  be  found  on  a  certain  soil  in  a  cer- 
tain district  in  its  native  country,  and  yet  in  another 
country  do  perfectly  well  on  the  soil  to  which  it 
was  supposed  to  be  averse.  Many  of  the  plants 
enumerated  lately  in  The  Garden  as  disliking 
lime  or  different  soil  may  be  seen  by  anybody  who 
observes  much  in  collections  thriving  perfectly  well 
in  the  soil  they  are  supposed  to  dislike.   I  admit 
there  are  certain  limitations,  and  that  limy  soil 
is  offensive  to  certain  plants,  but  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  there  could  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  adding  a  further  complication  to  the  culture 
of  plants,  which  has  never  yet  been  made  as  simple 
as  it  might  be.  For  ages  these  lovely  plants  have 
been  kept  out  of  our  gardens  through  absurd  ideas 
as  to  their  culture  being  impossible.  These  not 
only  occurred  in  books,  but  were  illustrated  in  our 
public  gardens,  from  Kew  to  the  smallest  provin- 
cial one.  When  one  saw  a  few  alpine  flowers  they 
were  mostly  coddled  in  a  frame,  and  when  a  rock 
garden  was  made  it  was  so  made  that  nobody  ever 
saw  a  true  alpine  plant    upon  it.    Eventually, 
Nettles  or  Briers  generally  covered  its  disgrace. 
It  is  only  now  when  people  are  beginning  to  get 
the  true  idea  that  a  great  number  of  alpine  plants 
are  grown  as  easily  as  any  other  plant,  if  they  es- 
cape insect  enemies,  and  are  not  shaded  by  coarser 
plants,  or  kept  dry  at  the  root,  as  they  usually  are 
in  the  ill-constructed  rock  gardens  which   have 
hitherto  been  the  rule  rather  than   the  exception. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  our  gardens  abound 
inbrowsingslugs,wire-worms,and;otherdestructive 
little  beasts  which  are  often  absent  from  the  high 
Alps  and  from  po5r  heathy  places.  If  any  one 
really  has  evidence  that  a  plant  will  not  do  with 
a  limy  soil,  let  him  say  so  by  all  means,  but  let 
it  not  be  said  because  the  plant  is  found  on  a  limy 
patch  or  limy  district  abroad.   There  may  be  a 
variety  of  conditions  which  may  cause  it  to  thrive 
upon  one  kind  of  soil  abroad  which  will  not  obtain 
at  home  if  we  plant  it  in  that  soil  and  give  it  fair 
advantages  in  other  respects.  Let  each  plant  that 
we  suspect  to  dislike  a  particular  soil  be  tried- 
several  examples  of  it— in  that  soil,  and  give  it  a 
fair  chance  in  other  respects,  taking  care  to  ascer- 
tain that  its  death,  if  it  should  occur,  is  owing  to 
soil  alone.  My  own  experience  is  that  an  enormous 
majority  of  alpine  plants  thrive  with  the  greatest 
freedom  in  what  we  call  ordinary  soil  if  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  rain,  and  not  over-crowded 
by  coarser  plants.  There  are,  no  doubt,  conditions 
in  our  lowland  gardens  which  will  prevent  a  great 
number  of  the  finer  kinds  from  being  grown  well 
such  as  our  winters,  which  keep  the  plants  growing 
when  they  would  be  at  rest  in  their  native  eoun"- 
tries.  But  this  new  chemical  notion  is  likely  to  do 
liai-m,  unless  baseil  on  actual  observation  and  com- 
parison of  a  number  of  cases  in  gardens. 

V.  11. 


colour.  It  is  cold  weather  with  bright  sunshine, 
and    enough    clouds    about  to  make  sky  and 
mountains  look  interesting.  1  am  staying  with 
some  friends  here  in  a  little  wooden  house  sur- 
rounded with  fine  old  red  Cedars,  through  the 
grey  stems  of  which  I  see  the  blue  range  of  the 
atskills  about  ten  miles  away,  and  the  Hudson 
winding  down  from  Hudson  City  on  the  other 
side  of  me.  It  is  lovely  country  ;  the  river  is  far 
more  interesting  than  it  is  lower  down  by  the 
Palisades,  and  the  trees  and  plants  are  better 
than  I  have  seen  them  anywhere  else  over  here. 
The  red  Cedar  takes  my  fancy  immensely ;  in 
rocky  places  it  grows  as  a  prim  dwarf  tree, 
nestling  into  the  crevices  and  crack.'i,  and  where 
it  gets  more  soil  it  grows  up  with  a  straight 
grey   stem    and  a  pyramidal  head,  sometimes 
warm    green    and   sometimes  quite  blue  with 
berries.  Of  course  it  is  a  Juniper  of  some  kind. 
The   trees  of  it  near  the  river  are  often  fes- 
tooned with  the  scarlet  and  orange  berries  of 
the    Bitter    Sweet  (Celastrus).  The   way   the 
berries  split  reminds  me  of  the  Euonymus.  The 
fruit  of  the  Poison  Ivy  is  very  handsome  too — 
a  bunch  of  grey-green  berries",  and  that  and  the 
Virginian  Creeper  and  Wild  Vine  and  Prickly 
SmUa.x  (I  suppose  it  to  be  a  Smila.\)  climb  over 
many  of  the  trees.  I  walked  up  a  creek  to-day 
and  in  a  sheltered  corner  found  several  blossoms 
of  a  delicate  little  white  flower  which  they  call 
Anemone;   it  looks  like  a  Thalictrum   in    the 
growth  and  leaf.  This  is  the  size  and  shape  of  it. 


or  if  they  have,  ignoring  the  fact  that  most 
English  names  are  based  on  the  very  practice  they 
object  to.  It  is  not  a  question  of  argument  at  all ; 
one  can  hardly  glance  into  a  garden  without  see- 
ing plants  that  have  been  named  upon  thi.s  very 
principle  for  ages,  whether  it  be  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  the  Christmas  Rose,  or  the  Sea 
Lavender.  What  is  more  natural  or  scientific 
in  a  sense  than  to  group  a  series  of  genera 
together,  as  people  have  done,  which  are  not 
distinctly  allied  ?  We  know  that  to  the  Lihums 
belong  the  name,  technically,  of  Lily,  but  it  is 
quite  legitimate  to  do  what  thepeople  have  done 
for  ages,  and  include  other  plants  nearly  allied 
and  havingthe  same  look,  so  tosay,  under  thesame 
name.  Very  often  we  find  the  botanist  doing  a 
similar  thing.  He  finds  two  genera  are  near  each 
other ;  some  new  species  breaks  down  the  sup- 
posed wall  between  them,  and  henceforward 
they  are  all  included  in  the  same  name.  Here 
are  a  few  examples  of  English  names  which 
illustrate  the  point  of  this  note  : — 
C'hiTstmas  fiose(Helleborus).    Rock^Rose  (Helianthemum 


Lily  of  the  Valley  (Conval- 

laria). 
Bee  Balm  (Monarda). 
Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis). 
Adam's  Apple  (Citrus). 
.St.  Bernard's  Lily  (.\ntheri- 

cum). 
Sea  Lavender  (Statice). 
Lent  Lily  (Narcissus). 
Water  Lily(N'ymph:ea). 
Thorn  Apple  (Datura). 
Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus). 
Bay  Rose  (Epilubium). 
French  Willow  (Epilol)ium). 
French  Honeysuckle  (Hedy- 

sarum). 
(iiape  Hyacinth  (Sluscari). 


Sea  Holly  (Eryn'rium). 
Sparse  Laurel  ((Daphne) 
Stiawlierry  Tree  (Arbutus). 
Water  Plantain  (Alisma). 
Willow  Sweet  (.Myrica  Gale). 
Bog  Violet  (Pinguicula). 
Box  Holly  (Rnscus). 
torn  Marigold  (Lhrysantlie 

miun). 
row  Parsnip  (Heradeum). 
Water  Elder  (Viburnum). 
Cushion  Pink  (Armeria). 
Michaelmas  Daisy  (.\5ter). 
Dead  Xettle  (Lanliiun). 
Earth     Chestnut     (Buninni 

flexuosimi). 
Evening     Primrose     (ffino- 

tliera). 


ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 

We  print  a  few  extracts   from  a  private  letter 
from  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  dated 

"  Catskill-on-the-Hudson,  November  15. 
"At    last   I    have    managed    to  get  up  the 
Hudson,  rather  late  in  the  season,  but  in  time 
to  see  the  lingering  remains  of   the   autumn 


I  should  like  to  know  its  name  and  whether  it 
usually  flowers  at  this  time.  .  .  .  Not  one 
single  person  have  I  met  with  w^io  seems  to  care 
for  the  wild  trees  and  flowers.  I  suppose  they  are 
all  too  busy  to  look  after  such  things.  I  "feel 
much  too  confused  by  the  newness  of  everything 
to  be  able  to  do  much  sketching,  and  now  it  is 
far  too  cold  to  hold  a  brush,  but  it  would  please 
me  very  much  to  come  here  and  paint  thase 
grey-stemmed  old  Junipers  and  their  pyramidal 
heads,  and  the  green  columns  of  Arbor-vit^. 
We  may  get  a  warm  day  or  two  yet  after  this 
cold  snap  is  over.  I  long"  to  do  a  huge  work  of 
all  the  trees  of  the  world  growing  in  their  own 
homes.  Do  you  think  th.at  life  would  be  too 
short  ?  Such  subjects  as  the  Chestnuts  near 
Chiavenna,  the  Larches  above  Saas,  and  these 
Junipers  suggest  an  immense  scheme.  But,  after 
all,  I  have  to  be  a  landscape  painter. 


Marsh  Marifold  (Caltha). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  fact  that  our  best 
English  names  are  formed  on  this  principle.  In 
givingthe  English  namesof  popular  plants  we  can- 
not have  one  rule,  becatise  the  particular  feature 
or  association  which  may  christen  the  plant, 
so  to  say,  can  only  determine  what  is  to  be 
done  in  each  case.  "We  show  by  the  above  that 
giving  the  name  Plantain  Lily  to  Funkia  is 
justified  by  the  long-established  habit  of  the 
English  language,  and  is  as  good  a  name,  accoi-d- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  English  names,  a^  it  is  apt 
and  characteristic  from  the  descriptive  point  of 


view. 


ENGLISH  NAMES, 
l.v  our  attempt  to  support  the  legitimate  wish 
for  English  names  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
not,  so  to  say,  been  brought  up  on  technical 
terms  in  a  strange  tongue,  we  have  been  met 
occasionally  by  the  remark  that  such  a  plant 
cannot  bear  the  English  name  of,  say,  a  Lily  or 
a  Rose,  becau.se  it  is  not  technically  so  in  botani- 
cal parlance.  Now,  here  is  proof  of  people  offer- 
ing an  opinion  in  print  on  a  subject  to  which 
they  ha\e  not  evidently  paid  the  least  attention, 


WORMS  IN  GARDENS. 
If  you  wiU  admit  the  criticism  of  one  who  has 
read  no  more  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book  on  worms 
than  that  contained  in  your  review  of  it,  I  .should 
like  to  know  upon  what  grounds  he  advocates 
the  encouragement  of  worms  by  horticulturists. 
My  experience  of  them  is  anything  but  favour- 
able, and  common  sense  tells  me  that  to  rear  a 
worm  I  must  supply  as  much  plant  food  as 
would  grow  a  very  much  greater  weight  of  vege- 
tables. We  know,  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
stomachs  of  ruminants,  that  enormous  quantities 
of  vegetable  food  are  consumed  by  them  to  pro- 
duce relatively  small  quantities  of  flesh,  and  it 
s?ems  to  me  that  the  same  fact  must  hold  good 
whether  the  flesh  is  formed  directly  from  the 
earth,  as  by  worms,  or  indirectly  by  ruminants. 
As  for  the  top-dressing  the  soil  receives  from 
worm  casts,  if  earth  exhausted  of  its  humus,  &c., 
is  better  than  fresh  soil,  doubtless  the  top-dress- 
ing does  good  ;  but  I  really  cannot  admit  the 
value  of  this  reasoning  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  weeks  back  some  writer  in  The 
Gauden  stated  that  be  had  tried  worm  casts  as 
soil,  and  found  them  useless.  The  very  slight 
trituration  that  the  particles  of  soil  must  receive 
in  their'passage  through  the  worm  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  only  possible  good  effect  they  produce ; 
while  as  for  their  levelling  action,  a  good  thunder 
shower  would  and  does  do  more  in  that  line  than 
all  the  worms  the  soU  feeds.  My  experience  is 
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that  in  poor  soil  worms  are  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, absent ;  therefore,  to  evidence  rich  soil 
full  of  worms  as  proving  their  beneficial  action 
upon  it  seems  like  mistaking  cause  and  effect ; 
the  soil  might  be  inclined  to  claim  its  fatness 
as  the  cause  of  the  worms'  presence,  and  not 
lice  versa.  Worms  are,  in  fact,  in  my  opinion 
objectionable  and  in  gardens  useless.  What  say 
your  readers — practical  gardeners  ? 

London  Stone. 


FKOM  MR.  HOVEY. 


Nyssa  aquatica.— I  am  pleased  to  see 
your  very  appreciative  notice  of  this  beautiful 
tree,  of  whicli  1  gave  an  account  in  The  Gau- 
DEN  a  year  or  more  ago.  It  is  not  only  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  our  trees  in  autumn,  but  the 
deepest,  glossiest  green  in  summer,^  coriaceous 
almost,  or  quite  equal  to  the  Camellia.  Are  you 
not  in  error  in  saying  it  is  from  Japan  ?  Michaux 
described  it  in  his  •'  North  American  Sylva " 
almost  a  century  ago,  and  so  far  as  I  now  recol- 
lect I  do  not  know  that  Japan  has  furnished  any 
species  of  Nyssa.  Michaux  enumerates  four  spe- 
cies as  natives  of  America,  viz.,  N.  aquatica,  N. 
grandidentata,  N.  capitata,  and  N.  sylvatica,  but 
1  have  never  seen  either  of  the  last  three,  except 
a  tree  I  received  from  Belgium  twenty  years  ago 
as  N.  villosa  is  one  of  them  under  another  name. 
This  last  is  a  fine  tree,  but  a  very  slow  grower, 
and  with  slightly  larger  foliage,  not  so  fine  a 
green,  and  does  not  colour  up  so  well  in  autumn. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  same  as  the  N. 
capitata  of  Michaux,  which  never  attains  a  large 
size.  The  Nyssa  aquatica  is  quite  a  rare  tree  in 
cultivation,  as  it  is  diificult  of  propagation  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  seeds  require  two  years  to 
vegetate,  but  1  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
quite  a  number  of  young  trees  by  gather- 
ing the  seeds,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  bright 
blue  berry,  before  quite  inature  and  plant- 
ing Immediately.  It  well  deserves  a  prominent 
place  in  every  plantation,  as  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  "  pictorial ''  trees,  whether  for  its 
summer  or  autumn-tinted  foliage  or  its  peculiar 
shape,  which  is  often  very  unique,  the  head 
assuming  the  form  of  an  umbrella.  One  tree  I 
raised  from  seed  in  18(50  is  now  about  yO  ft. 
high,  branched  within  6  ft.  of  the  ground,  the 
lower  branches  spreading  1.3  ft.  It  fruits 
abundantly  every  year.  Emerson  describes  it  as 
N.  multiflora. 

Simultaneous  frosts. — It  seems  quite  re- 
markable that  the  first  frost  of  the  autumn 
should  have  occurred  about  the  same  day  in 
England  and  in  America,  October  .5.  With  us  it 
was  one  of  the  most  sudden,  unexpected,  and 
killing  frost  ever  experienced  at  that  date.  The 
previous  evening,  the  4th,  the  thermometer  at 
sunset  was  60°,  warm,  calm,  and  as  pleasant 
as  summer,  with  the  garden  quite  as  beautiful 
as  any  time  in  August.  Some  time  in  the  evening 
it  began  to  breeze  up  from  the  north-west,  and 
at  10  o'clock,  when  1  first  knew  that  the  tem- 
perature had  fallen  more  than  usual,  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  48°,  a  good  way  from  freez- 
ing and  not  thought  at  all  dangerous.  At  mid- 
night it  was  47°,  but  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  it  was  30°,  a  fall  of  30°  in  twelve 
hours.  There  was  no  white  frost,  but  a  general 
freeze,  as  was  conspicuous  enough  after  sunrise, 
everything  at  all  tender  or  not  sheltered  by 
trees  being  blackened  and  dead.  The  single 
Dahlias  and  D.  Juarezi,  magnificent  specimens, 
at  sundown  were  dead  to  the  ground  as  soon  as 
the  sun  shone  on  them.  Even  Chrysanthemums 
were  quite  destroyed,  probably  by  the  sharp 
cutting  wind  more  than  the  cold.  A  few  miles 
from  the  city  the  temperature  fell  to  22°,  24°, 
and  26°,  and  the  Apples  were  frozen  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  trees.  There  was  general 


destruction  everywhere.  Many  amateurs,  the 
weather  had  been  so  warm,  had  not  taken  in 
their  choice  plants  used  for  decoration  around 
the  house,  and  others  had  not  taken  up  their 
I'inks  or  Roses,  which  were  quite  seriously  in- 
jured. Ordinarily  we  have  a  slight  white  frost 
which  gives  warning  of  cooler  weather,  but  this 
time  it  surprised  the  most  careful  .and  weather- 
wise  in  its  severity.  A  few  Chrysanthemums  in 
the  ground  standing  in  a  windy  situation  were 
about  as  badly  blackened  as  the  Dahlias. 
Thousands  of  pounds  of  Grapes  and  bushels  of 
Peaches  were  utterly  ruined,  and  Apples  frosted 
on  the  trees  in  many  places  in  New  England. 

The  Silver  Maple. — You  speak  of  theleaves 
of  the  Silver  Maple  (p.  420)  "as  being  conspicu- 
ous, their  colour  being  vivid  vermilion  on  a  yel- 
low ground."  Having  two  rows  of  these  fine  trees 
1100  ft.  long,  forming  a  fine  avenue  m  front  of 
my  house,  planted  thirty  years  ago,  and  now 
.'iO  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  from  which  the  leaves  have 
been  falling  since  the  frost  of  October  5, 1  think 
the  tree  alluded  to  cannot  be  the  Silver  Maple 
(so  called)  or  Riva  Maple,  as  I  never  saw  a  leaf 
with  any  vermilion  in  it.  They  are  always  of  a 
pretty  uniform  pale  yellow,  occasionally  a  real 
chrome  yellow  similar  to  the  Norway.  I  infer 
the  tree  must  be  the  red  or  scarlet  Maple,  with 
deep  red,  vermilion,  or  scarlet  leaves,  sometimes 
of  either  or  all  colours,  aud  again  edged  or 
streaked  with  yellow;  the  most  conspicuous  and 
universally  brilliant  tree  of  our  forests. 

Boston,  Mass.  0.  M.  HovBY. 
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A    BBAl'TIFUL    WINTER    PLANT. — Fuie    aS    is 

the  old  Eucharis  amazonica,  E.  Candida  is  no 
less  valuable.  Ladies  like  it  better  for  bouquets 
and  personal  adornment  because,  while  no  less 
good  in  form,  it  is  smaller  and  more  manageable. 
The  purity  of  the  white,  the  perfect  elegance  of 
form,  and  the  pretty  green-tipped  buds  go  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  precious  plants  we  can  have 
in  the  indoor  garden  in  winter.  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Carder,  &  Co,  of  101,  Park  Road,  Clap- 
ham,  have  imported  this  plant  by  the  thousand. 
The  flowers  they  send  are  from  imported  plants, 
and  may  be  expected  better  from  well  home- 
grown plants.  Some  harm  has  been  done  to  the 
reputation  of  this  plant  by  another  and  much 
inferior  plant — Oalliphruria  subedentata,  which, 
however,  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
long-necked  bulb  of  E.  Candida,  while  that  of 
the  Oalliphruria  is  rounder  and  shorter,  and  its 
flowers,  moreover,  are  more  like  those  of  a  Cri- 
num. 

Zonal  pelargoniujis. — The  most  brilliant 
flowers  of  the  season  are  undoubtedly  these. 
Their  true  function  is  not  the  decoration  of  the 
open  garden,  but  the  enlivening  of  our  winter 
greenhouses.  Here,  sheltered  from  the  rains  and 
storms,  which  frequently  martheirbeauty  in  the 
open  air,  they  are  the  most  free-flowering,  cheery, 
and  vivid  of  plants.  They  do  not  travel  very 
well  as  cut  flowers,  at  least  they  do  not  last 
very  long  after  travelling,  but  they  are  admirable 
for  effect  and  for  their  now  delicate  and  bril- 
liant variety.  A  bunch  showing  the  newer  and 
finer  types  comes  from  Faruborough  Grange. 

The  bueford  lodge  blue  vanda. — The  fine 
large  blue  form  of  Vanda  crerulea  to  which  we 
recently  drew  attention  is,  we  believe,  known 
as  the  Burford  Lodge  variety.  For  a  shoot  of 
this  with  nine  lovely  blossoms  we  have  to  thank 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  whose  collection  includes 
the  several  forms  of  this  precious  Indian  Orchid 
of  which  we  learn  from  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's 


book  that  some  of  the  larger  native  specimens 
are  a  load  for  an  elephant !  If  the  flowers  of 
such  are  at  all  worthy  of  the  plants,  they  must 
well  repay  the  traveller  who  sees  them.  To  as- 
certain the  conditions  that  would  so  well  suit 
the  free  growth  and  increase  of  this  plant  in 
houses  as  to  make  it  an  ornament  of  every  in- 
door garden  is  part  of  the  work  of  our  young 
Orchid  growers,  of  which  no  doubt  they  will  in 
due  time  acquit  themselves.  In  such  rich  and  well 
managed  collections  they  have  excellent  means 
of  observation. 

* 

Odontoglos.sum  crlspum  var, — The  finest 
form  of  this  Orchid  with  the  large  dark  brown 
spots,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  a  purer 
white  than  usual.  It  lias  been  drawn,  and  will 
bs  engraved  for  The  Garden.  These  crisp, 
fringed,  wavy,  pointed,  wreathy  Odontoglossums 
seem  sent  to  deliver  us  for  ever  from  giving  our 
ears  to  the  pancake-and-dumpling  professors  of 
the  form  of  flowers.  The  only  awkwardness  about 
the  Odontoglossum  is  its  name,  which  some  one 
with  no  great  love  for  his  native  tongue,  or  for 
pleasant  sounds,  tried  to  "  make  English "  by 
calling  it  "  Odontoglot." !  Also  from  Sir  Trevor 

Lawrence. 

* 

A  blue  primrcse  (December  0). — A  black 
London  fog  is  of  all  atmospheric  phenomena  the 
least  favourable  for  judging  of  the  value  of  a 
blue  Chinese  Primrose  sent  us  by  Mr.  T.  Pulley, 
of  Mildenhall.  The  scarlet-crested  Poinsettia  is 
splendid  in  the  smoke,  and  the  finely  sculptured 
form  of  a  single  blossom  of  Dendrobium  for- 
mosnm  giganteum  has  been  a  pleasure  for  a 
week,  but  the  blue  flowers  are  nowhere  in  a  fog 
of  the  blacker  type.  This  Primrose  is  raised  from 
seed,  as  most  of  them  are  (like  the  "seedling" 
Melons ! ).  It  is  a  lai-ge  bloom  of  a  light  purple- 
blue,  and  we  should  adviss  the  raiser  to  take 
care  of  it  and  raise  every  seed  it  produces  for 
some  time  to  come,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  more 
change  in  the  same  direction. 
* 

Poinsbttias  in  the  chad  valley  nur- 
series.— Large  and  brilliant  examples  of  these, 
grown  in  a  rapid  and  peculiar  way  by  Mr. 
Vertegans,  of  Birmingham.  They  are  from  cut- 
tings struck  in  the  latter  end  of  June  last.  Con- 
sidering that  no  ordinary  vase  would  hold  the 
long,  stout  shoots  and  crests  sent,  the  mode  of 
culture  must  be  worth  knowing.  All  who  have 
warm  houses  ought  to  be  able  to  succeed  with 
this  fine  plant.  Good  as  we  used  to  think  the 
old  market  plants,  they  are  surpassed  by  these 
from  Mr.  Vertegans,  and  by  the  Wortley  speci- 
men alluded  to  last  week. 

LiLIUM      AURATUM      at      CHRISTMAS.— This, 

which  flowers  for  such  a  long  period  in  the  open 
air  in  summer,  nearly  four  months  in  gardens 
where  there  is  a  variety  of  plants  of  it  in 
different  positions,  appears  to  be  turned  to  ac- 
count for  its  use  in  winter  decoration  by  Mr. 
Veitegans, Birmingham,  who  sends  a  good  bloom 
of  it,  saying  that  he  hopes  to  have  plenty  of 
blooms  at  Christmas.  It  will  go  well  with  the 
other  rich  things  of  the  season,  but  some  may 
think  the  odour  too  powerful  for  rooms. 

Poinsettia  and  thunbergia. — A  remark- 
able and  flrm-lookina-  crest  16  in .  in  diameter  from 
Mr.  Neild,The  Gard"ens,  Wythenshawe,Northen- 
den.  The  interesting  fact  about  this  is  that  it 
was  grown  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  summer 
months.  The  foliage  is  very  large  and  of  a  dark 
healthy  green.  Mr.  Neild  also  sends  the  blue 
Thunbergia  Harrisi,  which  he  says  is  excellent 
for  specimen  glasses  or  other  uses  in  the  cut 
state,  as  it  keeps  in  good  condition  several  days 
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after  opening.  It  is  always  worth  a  place  as  a 
stove  plant,  and  very  beautiful  when  well 
grown. 

BouGAiNviLLKA  GLABRA. — This  plant  seems 
11  patient  bloomer,  and  gives  us  at  various  sea- 
i-oi)s  a  substitute  for  the  finer  blooming  species, 
which  is  such  a  gorgeous  object  in  tlie  gardens 
(f  wanner  countries,  such  as  Egypt,  at  this 
Feason,  and  later  on  in  houses  where  it  is  grown 
well  in  this  country.  The  perfect  freedom  in 
cultivation  as  well  as  continuity  of  bloom  of  tlie 
present  species  make  it  a  useful  aid  in  the  gar- 
den. From  Farnborougli  Grange. 
« 

Bhowallia  elata. — This  poor  old  plant — at 
least,  so  it  may  be  spoken  of,  from  the  poor  use 
made  of  it  in  past  years  —  has  at  last  been 
found  useful  and  not  in  the  open  air,  where  it 
never  was  very  successful  in  this  country.  It  is 
found  excellent  for  affording  bluish  flowers  at 
this  season,  when  they  are  not  very  easily  got 
from  other  plants,  and  in  the  winter  greenhouse 
it  flowers  freely.  Mr.  &ooke  says  he  has  many 
plants  of  it  full  of  flower. 

Lakge  poinsettias  from  shiebuen  castle. 
— This  plant  travels  better  than  many  other 
winter  bloomers,  and  a  specimen  that  comes  from 
•Shirburn  Castle  Gardens,  Tetsworth,  Oxon,  is 
certainly  very  remarkable  for  size,  its  gorgeous 
crest  measuring  slightly  over  21  in.  in  diameter ! 
They  are  sent  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  Buckerfield, 
gardener  to  Lord  Macclesfleld,  and  certainly  are 
a  credit  to  his  culture  of  this  splendid  winter 
plant.  We  have  not  heard  of  a  larger  or  finer 
specimen. 

Lilies  op  the  valley. — Very  interesting 
blooms  of  these  showing  the"result  from  home 
grown  and  foreign  "  crowns,"  both  evidently 
specially  prepared  for  forcing.  Mr.  Vertegans,  o"f 
Birmingham,  who  sends  them,  states  that  the 
home-grown  crowns  give  the  best  result,  and 
his  specimens  prove  it.  AVe  trust  that  its  forcing 
may  extend  more  and  more,  and  also  the  gentle 
forcing  wliich  may  be  effected  in  frames  and 
pits,  and  even  under  cloches.  Also  we  hope  the 
plant  will  be  perfectly  grown  for  blooming  in 
the  open  air  both  in  warm  and  sunny  and  shel- 
tered, and  in  cool  shady  borders,  "woods,  and 
copses,  so  that  its  bloom  may  be  thereby  pro- 
longed. Its  form,  grace,  colour,  and  fragrance  are 
so  perfect  that  one  can  never  see  it  too  often. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see 
good  flowering  plants  of  tlie  Lily  of  the  Valley 
in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Vertegans  says  :  "  Believing 
that  you  would  like  to  have  further  proof  of 
the  Lily  of  the  A'alley  being  produced  at  this 
season  of  the  year  from  home-grown  crowns 
(single),  I  send  a  few  blooms  for  your  acceptance, 
also  roots  as  taken  from  the  ground  at  Chad 
Valley.  I  also  enclose  blooms  produced  by  roots 
imported  from  Berlin.  Home-grown  roots  pro- 
duce foliage  freely  ;  the  imported  ones  are  shy 
in  doing  so.  By  Christmas  I  expect  much  finer 
blossoms. 

* 

Lucvlia  piNCEANA. — This  interesting  winter 
flowering  shrub  that  has  now  become  so  rare  in 
gardens  comes  to  us  in  good  condition  from  Mr. 
Latliam,  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham.  It  is 
much  in  the  way  of  the  commoner  L.  gratissima, 
but  is  scarcely  so  fine  as  that  plant,  the  clusters 
of  flowers  being  looser,  thougli  they  are  sweetly 
scented.  The  colour,  like  L.  gratissima,  is  a 
delicate  pink,  and  makes  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
brightgreen  foliage.  ThefinerLuculia  gratissima 
is  now  in  fair  bloom  in  gardens  where  it  gets 
the  place  and  the  simple  attention  it  requires, 
Planted  out  at  least  its  culture  is  not  difficult, 
though  its  propagation  is. 
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CALANTHES  FAILING  TO  I5L00M. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  your  correspondents  for  their 
kind  replies  to  my  communication  (p.  4!).5).  I 
have  carefully  noted  the  advice  they  give. 
"  T.  C.  W."  (p.  522)  recommended  me  to  reduce 
the  temperature  to  a  minimum  of  .55°,  while 
"  T.  L.  C,"  Birkenhead,  recommends  that  the 
temperature  .should  never  fall  below  70°.  Again, 
Mr,  ISainos  (p.  542)  considers  the  position  and  tem- 
perature of  my  plants  all  that  can  be  desired,  but 
is  surprised  that  I  should  keep  an  orchard  house  at 
a  temperature  of  60°— a  matter  for  surprise  cer- 
tainly, but  it  1  did  not,  I  ought  to  have  written 
Orchid  house.  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  gives  much  valuable 
information  as  to  the  culture  of  these  pl.ints 
during  their  growing  season.  Hitherto  I  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  growing  them,  h.iving  at  present 
bulbs  of  C.  Veitchi  10  in.  high  by  8  in,  in  circum- 
ference, and  flower-spikes  3  ft.  G  in,  long,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  unexpanded  flowers  ;  also 
bulbs  of  other  sorts  7  in.  in  circumference,  and 
yet,  as  far  as  flowering  goes,  they  are  a  fail- 
ure. We  have  never  more  than  one  or  two 
blooms  open  at  one  time,  and  miserable  ob- 
jects they  are,  having  no  substance,  and  the 
petals  and  sepals  never  assume  the  recuri'ed 
form  noticeable  in  a  well  developed  flower.  After 
considering  all  your  correspondents'  suggestions, 
I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some- 
thing detrimental  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
as  I  have  liad  failures  again  and  again  amongst 
winter  flowering  plants  in  the  same  structure. 
This  winter  I  had  a  quantity  of  Euphorbia  jac- 
quiniaiflora,  well  set  with  flower,  introduced  into 
tlie  same  house,  and  before  they  were  ten  days 
in  it  the  folioge  was  becoming  yellow  and  the 
flower-buds  dropping  off.  I  will  give  another 
instance  and  then  have  done.  A  plant  of  AngriEcum 
se-squipedale  in  excellent  health  with  foliage  18  in, 
long,  and  bearing  four  flower-spikes,  developed  its 
flowers  up  to  a  certain  stage  and  in  one  night's 
time  the  flower-buds  would  change  from  a  deep 
green  to  a  yellow.and  then  were  fit  only  to  be  cut 
off  and  thrown  away.  My  conviction  is  that  these 
failures  are  a  consequence  of  sulphurous  gases 
escaping  from  the  flue  which  conveys  the  smoke 
from  the  furnace,  on  certain  occasions  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  I  have  smelt  smoke  in 
the  house,  and  seen  it  too,  but  is  it  possible  to  be 
there  in  sufficient  quantity  to  do  such  injury  to 
plants  without  at  the  same  time  being  perceptible 
to  smell  or  sight  ?  An  Anxious  Enquirer. 
Blaclihurn. 


Dendrobium  speoiosum  Hilli.— We  have 
lately  had  on  this  lovely  Orchid  several  spikes 
with  some  hundreds  of  flowers,  which,  although 
not  gorgeous  in  colour,  were  nevertheless  very 
beautiful  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  spikes  were  long 
and  arched,  the  majority  of  ours  being  from  li  ft. 
to  2  ft.  long,  and  the  delightful  perfume  which 
the  blossoms  emitted  reminded  one  of  a  bouse 
full  of  Violets ;  in  fact  their  scent  not  only  filled 
the  house  they  were  in,  but  the  entire  range  of 
houses.  This  fine  Dendrobe  is  of  easy  culture,  being 
a  strong  rooting  vigorous  grower  like  D.  speciosum. 
The  main  thing  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  plenty 
of  flowers  is  to  well  ripen  off  the  young  growths, 
by  taking  the  plant  out  of  [a  stove  temperature 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  gradu- 
ally exposing  it  to  strong  sunlight  and  a  cool 
atmosphere,  keeping  it  also  moderately  dry.  Under 
this  treatment  the  flower  buds  will  gradually 
plump  up,  and  when  introduced  to  heat  will 
quickly  open,  and  last  in  good  condition  for  a 
long  time  both  on  the  plant"  and  in  a  cut  state. 
The  time  of  its  flowering,  too,  may  be  re<>:ulated  to 
suit  the  demand  for  flowers  by  keeping  it  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  in  cool  quarters.  Our  largest 
pl.ant  in  a  14-in.  pot  has  generally  flowered  about 
February,  but  this  year,  requiring  some  good 
flowers  in  the  early  part  of  this  ruonth,  we  re- 
turned it  to  its  warm  quarters  earlier  than 
usual,  and  the  first  week  in  December  it  delighted 


us  with  its  beauty,  and  literally  loaded  the  ,nir 
with  its  fragrance. — Ja.mes  Groom,  Linton. 

Shy-blooming  Orchids.— It  would  be  a 
great  lielp  to  some  of  us  Orchid  growers  who  find 
many  species  decidedly  "  shy  bloomers  "  if  Mr. 
liaines  would  kindly  add  to  his  article  in  The 
UAitDEN  of  Dec.  10  a  description  of  the  mode  by 
which  such  plants  may  be  made  to  flower  freely. 
Such  Orchids  as  Vanda  teres,  Lielia  majalis,  Re- 
nanthera  coccinea,  and  some  of  the  Miltonlas 
many  of  us  find  most  difficult  to  cultivate,  and 
some  information  as  to  these  and  other  "  shy 
bloomers  '  would,  I  am  sure,  be  most  acceptable 
to  m.any  readers  of  TiiE  Garden. — H.  0. 

Ansellia  africana,— This  noble  Orchid 
from  Fernando  Po  may  be  seen  in  perfection  at 
Kew  just  now,  for  some  large  plants  of  it  are 
bearing  enormous  drooping  panicles  of  blossoms, 
which,  being  so  numerous  and  transversely 
marked  with  brown  on  a  yellow  ground  zebra- 
like,  are  extremely  attractive.  It  is  grown  at  Kew 
in  company  with  Angrfficums  and  such  like  Or- 
chids, several  of  which,  notably  some  huge  plants 
of  A.  eburneum  an<l  its  variety  virens,  are  also  in 
flower. 

Catasetum  buccinator. — This  is  both  a 
curious  and  an  attractive  Orchid,  and  distinct 
from  the  generality  of  the  Catasetums,  which  are 
generally  banished  from  select  collections.  The 
flowers  of  C.  buccinator  have  singularly  folding 
lips  of  a  pale  lemon  yellow  ;  the  other  parts,  also 
curious  in  structure  and  arrangement,  are  of  a 
darker  shade.  C.  callosum  is  likewise  in  flower, 
and  like  the  last  is  remarkable  for  the  wonder- 
fully curious  shape  of  the  blossoms,  which  may 
be  likened  to  some  of  the  varieties  of  Pigeon  stand- 
ing erect.  The  colour  is  a  rich  cliocolate-brown,  by 
no  means  unhandsome. 

Orchids  at  Brentham  Park,  Stirling. 

— The  following  are  now  in  bloom  in   Mr.  Smith's 
collection  at  Brentham,  viz. : — 

Angraicum  sesquipedale 
Barken.!  LJmllL'yan.a 
CalaDthe  Veitchi  superba 

vustita  nUiro-oculata 
Cattleya  exonieusis  superba 

maxima  superba 

marginata 
C>inbidium  31,astersi 
Cypripediuui  Argus 

KiixaUi 

Cliautini 

iusi;,^ne 

Sedeni 

VLiuistum 

viUosum 
Deuilrobiuni  bigDtbum 

Wardianuni 
Epideudrum  Wallace! 
lonopsis  paniculata 
Ltelia  albida 

anceps 
Barker! 

autuniualis 

Dornianluua 
Lycaste  lanipes 

Skinneri 
Masdevallia  Estrada- 

Harryaua 

iguea 

rubescens 

flurautiaca 

Liiideni  graudifloi-a 

,SImttlewnrthi 


Maxillaria  Lcbuiaiiiil 
OilontoglussiiTu  Alcxandi'fl) 
.\nilers<iiu 
blandum 
cirrhosum 
gloriosum 
grande 

.Tenningsiamun 
nevadense 
Pescatorei 
Kussi  majus 

rosea  in 
tripudians 
Vro-Skinueri 
Oncidiuiu  aurosuiu 
bicallosum 
cheirophorum 
crispum 
cucullatum 
I'orbesi 

omithorhynchuni 
Rogers! 
tigrinum 
Pliala-uopsis  grandiflora 
Restrepia  aiiteiuiifera 
fuscata 
guttata 
Saccolabiuin  giganteuin 
8ophronitis  ceniua 

graudiflora 
Tricbosnia  suavis 
'V'auda  lauiellata  Boxalli 
L.  M.  J. 

Cool  Orchids. — Iq  reply  to  your  correspoudeut  wlio 
entiuires  about  a  cheap  book  on  hardy  Orchids,  does  he 
know  "Cool  Orcliids,"  by  Burbidge,  6s.  f  I  Hud  tills  an 
excellent  l^ook.— .S,  f'ui'UTAULi). 

Cyprlpedium  insigne.— J?,  ffarn's,— Two  flowers  on 
one  sjiike  is  rather  an  uncommon  occmTence.  We  have  seen 
it  before,  and  there  was  a  similar  example  shown  at  South 
Kensington  tliis  week. 


THE  GARDEN  AX.NTAL,  Almanack,  Gardeners'  Ail- 
dress  Book,  and  Horticultiu-al  Directory  for  1882.  Con- 
tents  :  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  iii  use  each  moutli 
—List  of  Nurserjmen  and  .Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Trade— G:udens  and  Country  Seats  in  Great  Brit;lin 
and  Ireland— .\lpliabetical  List  of  Gardeners— >*ew  Plants 
of  the  Veai'- Planting,  .Seed  Sowing,  Draining,  Fencing, 
Timber,  Brickwork,  Tank,  Hot-water, \Veights  and  Measures, 
Really  Reckoning,  Wages,  Money,  Calculating,  and  Well- 
sinking  Tables.- Pi-ice  Is.  ;  by  i>ost,  Is.  3d.  Well  bound. 
Is.  (id.  ;  by  post,  Is.  iW.  All  Booksellcra.  Office,  37, 
Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Loudon,  W.C. 
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riTCH  FOR  HOTHOUSE  ROOFS. 

It  may  possibly  interest  some  of  youi-  readers  to 
have  an  amplification  of  a  few  of  my  reported 
remarks  at  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Gar- 
dening, upon  which  "  Peregrine  "  comments  in 
The  Garden  (p.  o7(3);  The  pitch  or  angle  of 
inclination  which  is  best  adapted  for  a  hothouse 
roof  under  various  conditions  depends  primarily 
upon  the  following  facts.  The  more  nearly  do 
the  solar  rays  form  a  right  angle  with  the  glass, 
the  less  is  "there  obstruction  to  those  rays  in 
transmission.  If  A  B  represents  the  construc- 
tion of  a  plate  of  glass,  the  inner  circle  of 
figures  will  show  the  angles  of  incidence,  and 


the  outer  figures  the  corresponding  number  of 
solar  rays  out  of  1000  (according  to  Bouguer) 
lost  in  transmission.  This  diagram  shows  that 
for  30°  on  each  side  of  the  perpendicular  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  light 
lost.  Again,  the  sun — say  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London — on  the  longest  day,  June  21,  for 
practical  purposes,  rises  60'^  east  of  north,  at- 
tains at  noon  an  altitude  of  62°  above  the 
horizon,  and  sets  -50*  west  of  north  ;  and  on  the 
shortest  day,  Dec.  21,  rises  50''  east  of  south, 
attains  at  noon  an  altitude  of  15°  above  the 
horizon,  and  sets  50°  west  of  south.  Thus  we  see 
that  although  there  is  fortunately  a  good  mar- 
gin allowed  us,  inasmuch  as  the  solar  rays 
may  safely  deviate  30°  from  a  right  angle,  yet 
in  a  small  degree  the  locality  and  in  a  large 


degree  the  time  of  year  determine  the  proper 
pitch  of  the  roof .  We  ought  to  aim  at  perfection, 
and  if  we  attain  it  we  can  easily  deviate  or 
modify  as  we  please.  Supposing,  therefore,  we 
■wish  for  the  highest  possible  accuracy,  and  we 
require  to  find  the  angle  of  inclination  of  a  glass 
roof  (lean-to)  which  shall,  at  12  o'clocli  noon, 
on  either  of  the  equinoxes,  say  March  21  or  Sept. 
23,  receive  the  sun's  rays  at  a  perfect  right 
angle,  the  latitude  of  the  place  will  give  the 
angle  which  the  roof  should  malje  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

This  is  self  evident  by  the  annexed  figure, 
in  which  A  B  D  C  represents  the  section  of  a 
lean-to  greenhouse  buUt  upon  the  earth  at  lati- 
tude 61    north,  F  G  represents  the  equatorial 


line  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
(which  occurs  only  at  the  equinoxes),  and  the 
arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays.  If 
we  require  to  find  the  pitch  which  a  roof  should 
have  in  order  to  receive  the  sun's  rays  at  a  right 
angle  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  any  other  day  of  the 
year  than  either  March  21  or  September  23,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  take  the  latitude  of  the 
place  and  substract  from  it  the  sun's  declination 
between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  or 
add  to  it  the  sun's  declination  between  the 
autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes.  To  illustrate 
this,  suppose  we  wish  to  find  the  angle  which  a 
roof  should  have  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don to  receive  on  August  15  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon  the  sun's  rays  at  right  angles.  oP  the  lati- 
tude minus  1-1°  the  sun's  declination  ou  August 
15  equals  37°,  the  angle  of  elevation  of  roof.  Of 
course  there  is  a  variation  of  1°  in  the  angle  of 
roof  for  each  I''  variation  in  the  latitude.  All 
the  foregoing  remarks  presuppose  that  the  glass- 
house is  a  lean-to  facing  the  south.  If  the  house 
be  a  span,  then  obviously,  in  order  that  each 
side  may  catch  the  sun's  rays  in  equal  propor- 
tions, the  ridge  should  run  N.  and  S.  I  have, 
however,  seen  span  houses  built  with  the  ridge 
E.  and  W.,  with  the  avowed  intention  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  solar  rays  should  fall  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  I  liad  intended  giv- 
ing a  digest  of  my  experience,  as  supplementary 
to  "Peregrine's"  remarks,upon  conservatory  con- 
struction, but  as  I  have  already  sadly  trespassed 
upon  your  space,  I  will  revert  to  this  subject 
on  afuture  occasion.  F.  A.  Fawkes, 

Author  of  "  Horticultural  Buildings."' 


GARDEN  IN  THE   HOUSE. 

DRYING  FEEN  FRONDS. 

Fern  fronds  may  be  dried  so  as  to  retain  their 
colour  by  the  process  generally  practised  for  pre- 
paring herbarium  specimens  of  most  plants ;  in 
fact,  Ferns  give  very  little  trouble  in  this  respect 
if  well  ripened  fronds  are  selected,  as  they  dry  so 
much  quicker  than  most  plants,  owing  to  the  thin 
papery  nature  of  their  leaves.  The  following  in- 
structions will,  if  carefully  attended  to,  lead  to 
the  desired  result :  First  procure  drying  paper, 
which  should  be  thick  and  unglazed  and  of  a  bi- 
bulous texture.  Blotting  paper  would  answer  very 
well,  or  any  other  paper  that  will  absorb  moisture 
quickly.  The  most  convenient  size  is  12  in.  by 
1 8  in.  Between  every  layer  of  fronds  from  four  to 
six  sheets  of  paper  will  be  necessary,  and  if  quan- 
tities are  to  be  dried  a  thin  board  should  be  placed 
between  about  every  dozen  layers  of  leaves,  so  as 
to  equalise  the  pressure.  The  fronds  should  be 
placed  face  downwards  on  the  lower  paper,  and 
the  top  layer  should  then  be  placed  upon  them. 
In  this  manner  the  pinnaj  are  kept  flat  and  in 
their  natural  position.  On  the  top  of  the  pile  a 
weight  of  about  50  lbs.  should  be  placed.  The 
top  board  should  be  about  1  in.  thick,  so  as  to 
bear  this  weight  without  bending.  A  bag  filled 
with  sand  is  as  handy  a  weight  as  anything.  The 
warmer  the  room  in  which  the  drying  is  done  the 
quicker  the  specimens  will  dry.  In  24  hours  after 
putting  in  the  fronds  they  should  be  transferred 
to  dry  paper,  and  again  changed  in  about  48  hours. 
About  three  changes  will  be  found  enough  for 
most  Ferns.  In  changing  the  paper  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  pinnaj,  and  should  the 
fronds  be  very  delicate  the  top  paper  should  be 
removed,  the  dry  placed  over  the  frond,  and  then 
the  papers  turned  upside  down.  By  this  means 
the  fronds  are  transferred  without  being  disturbed 
or  injured.  \Vhen  perfectly  dry  the  fronds  should 
be  gummed  on  to  sheets  of  white  paper,  a  mix- 
ture of  gum-arabic  and  gum-tragacanth  being  the 
most  suitable,  and  these  may  be  procured  from 
any  chemist.  The  frond  should  be  laid  face  down- 
wards on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  the  back  gently 
gummed  over  with  a  soft  brush.  Then  place  it  in 
position  on  the  mounting  paper  and  press  it  gently 


with  a  soft  cloth  rolled  up  so  as  to  form  ,i  pad. 
Any  loose  or  stiff  pieces  may  be  kept  in  position 
by  gumming  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  over  them. 
If  for  botanical  or  comparing  purposes,  the  under 
side  of  the  frond  should  be  shown,  or  better  still 
a  small  frond  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
spores  might  be  dried  along  with  the  perfect 
frond  and  gammed  on  to  the  mounting  paper  face 
downwards.  The  arrangement  of  the  spores  is  as 
important  in  the  classification  of  Ferns  as  flowers 
are  in  that  of  flowering  plants.  Care  should  always 
be  taken  to  label  the  specimens  as  they  are 
gathered.  B. 


HARDY  FOLIAGE  DECORATIONS. 

At  some  of  the  suburban  Chrysanthemum  shows 
I  have  noted  very  pretty  stands  for  house  decora- 
tion made  up  of  hardy  and  generally  coloured 
foliage,  set  off  by  means  of  black,  red,  yellow, 
and  white  berries,  and  a  few  pieces  of  Grass  and 
perhaps  hardy  Ferns.  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
material  of  such  a  stand  will  keep  bright  and 
fresh  for  two  or  three  weeks,  whilst  the  cost  even 
to  anyone  vrithout  a  garden  would  be  but  trifling. 
In  one  case  hardy  flowers  were  introduced  with 
good  effect,  but  as  there  are  thousands  of  gardens 
which  do  not  }'ield  any  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
they  should  not  as  a  rule  be  looked  for  in  these 
stands.  The  foliage  may  be  that  of  Turkey  Oak, 
Berberis  Aquifolium,  Bramble,  or  indeed  of  any 
kind  that  would  look  pleasing,  including  pieces  of 
variegated  and  fine-leaved  Conifers.  The  best 
berries  are  those  of  Privet,  Dewberry,  Holly,  red 
and  yellow,  indeed,  of  any  kind  that  being  care- 
fully preserved  are  at  once  obtainable  and  orna- 
mental. Very  pretty  for  this  purpose  would  be 
some  of  the  coloured  Grasses  imported  so  largely 
from  Russia,  but  they  should  not  be  used  in  bunches 
as  sold,  but  rather  pulled  to  pieces,  and  a  few 
heads  employed  at  a  time  to  give  life  and  fresh- 
ness, the  rest  being  carefully  preserved.  Stands 
dressed  with  choice  flowers  and  rare  Ferns  are  no 
doubt  very  attractive,  but  we  see  so  much  of  these 
during  the  summer  months  that  one  turns  from 
them  at  this  time  of  the  year  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  to  the  unpretentious,  yet  pretty  and  certainly 
seasonable,  stands  of  hardy  leafage.  Few  may 
now  find  flowers  for  the  purpose,  but  almost  all 
may  get  leaves  and  berries  ;  therefore  it  is  hoped 
that  stands  may  not  be  empty  just  now  when  they 
might  be  so  fitly  employed.  A.  D. 


Flowers  in  sleeping-rooms.— The  public 

are  again  warned  against  the  use  of  flowers  in 
sleeping  apartments  ;  and  wonderful  stories  are 
told  of  the  deleterious  effects  which  have  followed 
their  presence  in  a  limited  atmosphere  respired  by 
invalids.  Curiously  enough,  these  appalling  "  in- 
stances "  of  the  evil  influences  of  plants  do  not 
for  the  most  part  apply  to  flowers.  Nevertheless, 
we  agree  that  it  is  safe  to  banish  growing  plants 
and  flowers  from  bedrooms.  They  can  do  no  good, 
and  they  may  do  some  harm. — Lancet.  [Where  the 
desirable  habit  of  thorough  ventilation  of  sleeping- 
rooms  at  night  obtains  a  few  not  strong  smelling 
flowers  can  make  very  little  difference.  There  are, 
ho-n  ever,  usually  so  many  positions  in  a  house  in 
which  to  place  them  apart  from  bedrooms,  that 
the  question  is  of  little  importance.] 

Economy  in  fuel. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
more  fuel  is  consumed  in  heating  than  is  necessary, 
ard,  as  young  men  generally  have  the  management 
of  fires,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  taught 
the  art  of  economy.  Much  waste  of  heat  results 
from  inattention  to  dampers.  Too  often  is  the 
damper  left  out  after  the  fire  has  burnt  up ;  con- 
sequently, the  heat  escapes  up  the  chimney  instead 
of  being  confined  around  the  boiler.  No  doubt, 
where  first  expense  is  not  looked  at,  a  larger  and 
a  smaller  boiler  are  preferable  to  a  single  one,  but 
it  is  my  conviction  that  too  many  boilers  are  set 
up  with  a  larger  area  of  piping  than  the  boiler  is 
capable  of  heating  without  unduly  exercising  its 
power ;  hence  failures  when  extra  severe  weather 
is  experienced. — J.  S.  T. 
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CULTURE  OF  GLADIOLI. 
In   reference  to  the  hybrids   of    G.  gandavensis 
(certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Gladioli),  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that,  in  order  to  have  a 
successful  bloom,  two  things  are  essential.  One  is 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  planted.  I  have  always  found  them 
do  best  when  we  were  able  to  trench  the  ground  in 
September  of  the  year  previous  to  planting.  We 
trench  the  ground  2  ft.  deep  any  time  during  that 
month,  and  the  surface  which  is  exposed  becomes 
tliorouglily  aiirated  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
eipeciallj'  if  frequently  forked  over  when  dry.  We 
trench  in  a  liberal  dressing  of  half-rotten  cow  and 
stable  manure  in  equal  proportions.  The  nest  im- 
jjortant  thing  after  the  preparation  of  the  soil  is 
the  quality  of   the  bulbs.  In   the  year   1880  we 
planted  a  very  fine  collection  of  imported  bulbs 
from    France,   and    nearly   the    whole    of    them 
tlowered  admirably,  producing  some  of  the  finest 
spikes  we  ever  had,  and  the  roots  turned  out  clean 
and  healthy,  and,  to  all  appearance,  larger  and 
better  than  those  that  were  planted  in  the  spring. 
The^e  were  carefully  saved,  and  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1881  on  exactly  similar  soil,  but  with  a 
very  different  result.  There  was  not  a  single  good 
spike  amongst  them,  and  the  leaves  had  a  sickly 
colour,  which  told  too  plainly  how  they  had  dege- 
nerated. In  the  face  of  such  experience  it  is  need- 
less for  any  one  to  tell  us  that  the  "  Gladiolus  does 
not  degenerate.''  We  must,  therefore,  either  import 
fresh  bulbs  every  year  or  raise  seedlings,  occasion- 
ally introducing  foreign  blood,  else  the  seedlings 
also  degenerate.  I  have  several  thousands  of  very 
small  bulbs  this  autumn  produced  from  seeds  sown 
last  April ;  these  will  be  planted  out  on  good  ground 
in  March,  and  will  doubtless, j  udgiug  from  previous 
experience,  yield  a  fine  lot  of  flower-spikes  in  the 
autumn.  Plenty  of  water  when  dry  weather  sets 
in,  and  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure  to  prevent 
evaporation,  are  what  the  Gladiolus  requires   in 
order  to  obtain  good  spikes  for  exhibition.   The 
hybrids  of  G.  gandavensis  are  almost  exclusively 
cultivated  in  gardens  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
comparatively  hardy  species  and  varieties. 

Dean  Herbert  was  agreatadmirerof  Gladioli,  and 
was  very  successful  withtheminhis  garden  at  Spof- 
forth.  He  found  they  did  remarkably  well  in  the  na- 
tural soil,  which  wasyellowish  light  loam.  Inborders 
of  psat  and  sand  they  also  did  well,  but  the  system 
of  culture  pursued  by  the  dean  is  that  which 
most  commends  his  work  to  our  attention.  He 
says  that  "  they  succeed  best  when  grown  into  a 
thick  tuft,  in  which  the  profusion  of  blossom  is 
admirable,  the  clusters  of  bulbs  and  the  old  skins 
of  decayed  bulbs  permitting  the  wet  to  drain  away, 
and  preventing  the  earth  from  lyingtooclo.se  and 
heavy  on  the  bulbs  in  autumn  and  winter.  Clusters 
liave  stood  undisturbed  at  Spofforth  above  ten 
years,  with  the  precaution  of  covering  them  with 
leaves  from  November  to  March  or  April.  There  is 
danger  in  disturbing  and  parting,  for  numbers 
will  rot  if  reset  separately,  and  it  they  must  be 
divided  it  is  best  to  do  so  in  April."  It  must  have 
been  a  treat  to  have  seen  the  Dean's  clumps,  or 
rather  colonies,  of  Gladioli.  He  had  crosses  from 
G.  cardinalis,  blandus,  carneus,  inflatus,  angustus, 
tristis,  hirsutus,  recurvus,  and  versicolor ;  the  last 
three  did  not  succeed  if  left  out  in  the  borders, 
but  the  others  did.  G.  Colvillei  and  its  hybrids 
stand  the  winter  well ;  so  does  G.  cardinalis,  and 
indeed  all  of  them.  We  had  some  bulbs  of  G. 
gandavensis  left  out  in  the  ground  all  through 
last  winter,  one  surely  that  would  test  any  plant, 
and  they  came  up  stronger  than  those  that  were 
lifted  and  replanted  in  spring.  Nearly  all  Gladioli 
form  the  finest  of  border  plants  where  they  suc- 
ceed. What  fine  effects  may  be  produced  by  a 
large  cluster  of  the  delicately  beautiful  G,  Colvfllei 
albus  in  juxtaposition  with  a  noble  plant  of  Del- 
phinium Madame  Henri  Jacotot,  or  the  glowing 
colours  of  such  fine  flowers  as  the  common  G. 
brenchleyensis  or  the  rich  G.  cardinalis!  The 
right  plan  would  be  to  follow  Dean  Herbert  and 
others  since  his  day.  Establish  them  where  they 
may  remain  undisturbed  for  years.  The  greatest 


curse  to  herbaceous  borders  in  which  bulbs  are 
planted  is  the  spade  in  autumn.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  dig  the  borders,  let  it  be  done  in  spring  when 
the  bulbs  have  started  sufficiently  to  be  readily 
observed.  The  principal  thing  is  to  start  well ;  get 
the  ground  into  good  condition  by  trenching,  ma- 
nuring, and  forking  it  over  until  it  is  ready  for 
planting,  and  if  thought  not  quite  good  enough 
in  itself,  it  is  easy  to  throw  out  a  few  spadefuls 
and  replace  them  with  what  may  be  deemed  suit- 
able. J.  Douglas. 


a  periodical  top-dressing  of  sand  for  these  to  work 
among,  a  mould  of  sand  on  the  top  a  few  inches  in 
thickness  would  soon  be  formed  which  would 
check  the  gross  character  of  the  Grass  and  make 
it  spread  out  and  grow  thickly,  producing  that 
fine  velvety  appearance  and  soft  tread  so  much 
desired  in  lawns.  The  surface  water  will  also  pass 
freely  down,  which  will  keep  the  Grass  from  be- 
coming muddy  and  plastic. — A.  Mackib. 


TENNIS  LAWNS. 
Doubtless  the  difficulty  experienced  by  "A 
Dejected  Herbalist "  with  regard  to  his  tennis 
lawn  arises  in  consequence  of  the  retentive  cha- 
racter of  the  subsoil ;  it  is  either  clay  or  loamy 
sand,  or  it  is  insufficiently  drained.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  mode 
of  improvement  without  re-forming  the  whole, 
more  especially  if  the  evil  arises  from  the  causes 
just  named.  A  good  tennis  lawn,  cricket,  or  croquet 
ground  may  be  formed  in  the  following  manner. 
Comparative  dryness  being  absolutely  necessary, 
the  subsoil  should  be  efficiently  drained.  This 
should  be  done  by  means  of  vi-in.  butt  pipes 
placed  3  ft.  6  in.  beneath  the  surface  in  diagonal 
lines  across  the  ground  10  ft.  apart,  gi\ing  a  fall 
of  at  least  fi  in.  in  a  chain,  or  1  in.  in  132  in.  A 
catch  drain  should  take  the  water  from  the  ends 
of  all  the  drains,  and  carry  itawaj'  to  some  conve- 
nient outlet ;  care  should  be  taken  in  laying  the 
pipes  that  the  joints  are  placed  as  close  as  possible. 
If  the  soil  is  of  a  retentive  character  sufficient 
should  be  removed  to  allow  for  2  ft.  of  filling  up. 
Having  removed  the  bad  soil,  2-in.  butt  pipes 
should  be  placed  on  the  surface  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  between  the  first  mentioned  drains,  to 
carry  away  the  water  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
This  affords  an  excellent  additional  security  against 
excessive  moisture.  The  first  foot  of  filling  up  should 
consist  of  cinder  ashes,  burnt  ballast,  small  stones 
of  a  sandy  character,  or  similar  porous  material. 
This  must  be  laid  evenly,  and  rammed  or  rolled 
until  the  whole  is  fairly  compact.  The  second  foot 
should  consist  of  fibrous  soil  of  a  friable  loamy 
nature — not  clayey  loam ;  the  top  spit  from  pasture 
land  is  generally  excellent  for  this  purpose ;  this 
should  be  well  cut  to  pieces,  levelled,  and  firmly 
rammed.  One  in.  of  sharp  .sand  may  then  be  placed 
on  the  top,  in  order  to  get  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
even  surface  on  which  to  lay  the  turf.  This  ought 
to  be  done  off  boards,  without  treading  on  the 
ground ;  loamy  sand  for  this  purpose  is  worse  than 
useless.  The  turf,  which  should  be  of  a  good  de- 
scription that  is  free  from  weeds,  and  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  the  finer  Grasses,  as  Poas, 
Festucas,  &c.,  must  be  cut  to  a  regular  size  and 
thickness,  and  laid  on  evenly  and  closely,  and  then 
firmly  beaten.  In  dry  weather  it  is  advisable  to 
give  a  sprinkling  of  very  fine  soil  to  prevent 
burning  and  to  fill  up  the  joints  ;  water  should 
also  be  applied  until  the  turf  has  got  well  hold  of 
the  soil.  A  tennis  law'n  thus  formed  will  be  in"a  fit 
state  to  play  upon  in  all  reasonable  weathers.  I 
believe  it  to  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  lawns  can 
be  too  much  drained,  although  in  excessively  hot 
and  dry  weather  it  may  be  advantageous  to  water 
them ;  nor  can  the  soil,  in  my  opinion,  well  be  too 
rich  if  mowing,  rolling,  and  sweeping  be  properly 
attended  to.  The  secret  of  successful  lawn  making 
is— first,  a  well  drained  subsoil :  and  secondly,  pro- 
per materials  in  sufficient  quantity  for  forming 
the  surface ;  this  is  very  important.  Soils  which 
contract  and  expand  in  a  marked  degree  under 
climatic  influences  will  never  produce  a  good  turf. 
What  is  required  is  a  fibrous  homogeneous  soil, 
which  protects  the  surface-rooted  Grasses  from 
drought  and  heat.  c.  D. 

Granted  that  "  Dejected    Herbalist  "    (p. 

.571)  has  now  thoroughly  drained  his  tennis  lawn, 
he  would  soon  considerably  improve  the  Grass  as 
well  as  the  muddy  condition  of  the  surface  if  he 
gave  it  a  top-dressing  ^  in.  thick  of  fine  river  sand 
in  the  spring,  and  continue  doing  so  every  other 
year  for  some  time.  Grass  in  growing  emits  roots 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  by  applying 


Oxyria  reniformis. — In  the  reference  to 
this  plant  (p.  .'jO:!)  it  is  mentioned  as  being  a 
"  Himalaj-an  plant."  Its  geographical  range  is 
wider  than  that,  for,  according_to  Mr.  Bentham, 
"  it  is  found  in  all  the  great  mountain  ranges  of 
Europe,  Central  and  Russian  Asia,  and  extending 
far  into  the  arctic  regions  ;  it  is  frequent  in  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  Northern  England,  North 
Wales,  and  Northern  Ireland."  On  our  Carnarvon- 
shire mountains  I  have  often  met  with  it  in  wet, 
spongy  places,  by  the  sides  of  roaring  mountain 
torrents,  clinging  for  bare  life  in  some  fissure  of 
the  rocks,  or  nestling  happily  and  luxuriantly 
behind  some  little  boulder  stone,  but  always 
where  there  was  plenty  of  water.  Its  range  lies 
between  1000  ft.  and  2000  ft.  above  the  sea  level. 
About  here  I  do  not  remember  having  met  with 
it  much  above  or  below  these  figures.  There  is 
something  rather  striking  about  the  plant,  bat  it 
is  of  more  interest  to  the  botanist  than  to  the 
gardener.  As  a  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the 
tiowcr  garden  it  is  of  no  value.  I  have  seen  un- 
usually fine  specimens  grow  about  12  in.,  but 
generally  they  do  not  rise  above  6  in.  or  7  in. — 
Edwin  Jackson,  Llandegai,  Bangor. 

Edged  and  alpine  Auriculas  in  De- 
cember.— Tlie  present  appe.arance  of  the  former 
seems  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  There  has  been 
no  loss  in  my  limited  collection  from  aphis.  A  few 
appeared  in  September,  but  I  quickly  removed 
them  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  :  and  having  left 
none  for  propagation — a  point  too  often  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  to — none  have  since  appeared. 
The  woolly  aphis  I  never  see.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  where  the  mealing  is  hea-iy  the  green-fly 
makes  no  progress.  True  Briton  and  General  Have- 
lock  have  lost  most  of  their  outer  leaves,  and  now 
seem  mere"hearts."  The  black  selfs  were  top-dressed 
in  October,  and  stout  flower-buds  are  now  visible. 
Alpines,  indoor  and  outdoor,  are  robust  looking, 
and  never  made  so  few  autumn  blooms,  so  few 
that  for  variety  I  encouraged  those  that  did  with 
a  higher  temperature  in  order  to  induce  expan- 
sion.— W.  J.  M.,  Clonmcl. 

Cheiranthus  Marshall!. — Anent  the  pro- 
pagation of  this  plant,  let  me  add  a  word  to  what 
"A.  D."  has  said.  Some  plants  of  this  bloomed 
from  May  to  November  here  this  j'ear  ;  I  know  of 
nothing  of  its  colour  more  useful  for  borders.  Its 
propagation — this  is  very  simple  with  us  here ;  in 
June  we  take  off  the  small  side  shoots  and  put 
them  in  under  a  handlight  on  a  shady  border 
with  other  hardy  plants,  and  they  strike  in  a  short 
time  ;  they  are  then  planted  on  a  warm  border 
till  spring,  and  are  afterwards  planted  in  the  her- 
baceous border.  Wetreat  them  thus  every  summer. 
—J.  C.  F. 

Leucojum  vernum  fl. -pi.— This  plant  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  our  firm,  although  we 
have  only  a  small  quantity  of  it,  which  enables  us 
to  supply  only  a  few  bulbs  annually  if  they  grow 
well.  It  is  a  difficult  plant,  and  wants  verj-  careful 
treatment.  In  former  years  the  late  Mr.  F.  Rodi- 
gus,  at  St.  Trond,  Belgium, grewthis  plant  with  suc- 
cess, and  our  firm  several  times  got  from  there 
one  or  two  dozen  bulbs.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a 
double  variety  of  Galanthus  plicatus. — J.  H.  Kee- 
lage, Haarlem. 

Lily  of  the  'Valley.— The  illustration  which  we  pub- 
lished last  week,  showing  the  finely-grown  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
grown  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Twiekenhani,  shouUl  have  been 
connected  with  the  names  of  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett, 
to  which  firm  Mr.  Hawkins  lielongs. 

Best  Lilies  for  pots.  —  Would  some  experienced 
grower  of  Liliums  kindly  inform  me  through  the  medium 
of  The  Garden  the  best  varieties  of  Liliums  for  growing 
in  pots  ?  also  the  best  soil  and  treatment  of  the  same?— Flora. 
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A  LILY  BED  AT  MOULTON  GRANGE. 

In  visiting  the  very  interesting  and  pretty 
gardens  at  Moulton  Grange  last  year  we  were 
charmed  to  see  a  hed  of  Tiger  Lilies  in  tlie  posi- 
tion we  have  often  advocated  for  them,  that  is, 
singly  on  a  piece  of  quiet  Grass  with  no  other 
flowers  near  to  mar  their  beauty.  The  bed  was  a 
large  oval  one,  and  the  colour  of  the  finely  grown 
Lilies  was  brilliant  and  effective  seen  through 
the  trees  and  glades.  In  point  of  colour  alone, 
indeed,  nothing  could  be  better;  the  plants 
were  about  0  ft.  high,  and  told  well  in  the 
garden  landscape,  while  the  mass  of  bloom  was 
profuse.  The  plants  had  greatly  the  advantage 
in  habit  and  form  over  the  usual  dwarf  type. 
We  are  now  making  a  comparison  in  point 
of  colour,  which  it  is  claimed  is  the  strong  one 
in  the  case  of  bedding  plants,  and  endeavouring 
to  show  that  many  hardy  flowers  of  the  highest 
beauty  have  as  good  qualities  as  regards  colour 
if  we  take  the  same  pains  with  them.  Colour  on 
a  0-ft.  plant  must  in  all  ordinarily  varied  gar- 
dens be  more  effective  than  on  a  plant  G  in.  or 


Sed  oj' Tiger  Lilies  in  I'leab-un  Ground  at  Moulton  Grange, 
Nortliampfon.    (From  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Moon.) 

12  in.  high.  But  this  is  putting  the  thing  in  the 
lowest  way,  perhaps,  for  after  all  tlowers  will 
be  Judged  of  for  other  reasons,  and  however 
strict  our  judgment  or  rigid  our  selection,  the 
stronger  and  finer  varieties  of  the  Tiger  Lily 
must  find  a  place  with  us.  The  bed,  it  may  be 
remarked,  was  within  a  few  yards  of  a  walk, 
and  on  one  of  those  little  bits  of  turf  which  occur 
by  most  shrubberies,  so  that  it  could  be  easily 
examined  near  at  hand.  It  is  perhaps  better  so 
placed,  because  other  plantsof  varying  height  and 
character  were  not  brought  near  to  confuse  or 
weary  the  eye.  We  are  particular  in  pointing 
this  out,  because  in  the  case  of  a  very  important 
family  of  plants  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
best  ways  to  grow  it  alone  in  the  spot  where  it 
grows  and  looks  best.  There,  in  a  large  circular 
or  oval  bed,  it  can  get  exactly  the  culture  good 
for  it ;  and  should  the  plant  become  tired  of  the 
spot,  removing  it  to  another  home,  and  replacing 
it  with  some  plant  of  a  wholly  diflterent  charac- 
ter is  easy  and  simple. 

Here,  perhaps,  is  the  best  place  to  say  how 
much  pleasure  we  derived  by  a  road  leading  to 
Mr.  Netbercote's  house  in  which  he  had  very 
thoughtfully  and  successfully  planted  a  great 
variety  of  hardy  trees.  A  common  hedgerow  and 
road  bank  were  planted  with  such  a  variety  of 


trees  as  one  expects  to  find  only  in  the  choicest 
pleasure  garden,  and  many  of  them  having 
grown  well  and  into  good  specimens,  the  effect 
was  very  good.  Oddly,  as  it  may  seem,  the 
position  suited  some  of  the  things  better 
than  if  placed  in  the  ordinary  shrubbery.  The 
thin  line  was  not  crowded,  nor  likely  to  be, 
and  the  individuals  were  not  repeated  to  a  weari- 
some extent.  It  was  pleasant  to  pass  along  the 
road  reviewing,  as  it  were,tlie  trees, and  we  trust 
recent  winters  have  not  made  this  bold  and  suc- 
cessful experiment  less  successful  so  far  as  the 
trees  not  quite  hardy  are  concerned. 


SOIL  FOR  ALPINE  PLANTS. 
I  BEG  to  thank  Mr.  Whitehead  for  giving  us  an 
instalment  of  the  list  of  alpine  plants  in  relation 
to  soil,  of  which  he  told  us  before.  So  far  as  my 
limited  experience  goe-s,  it  quite  concurs  with 
the  results  which  are  there  recorded.  I  might 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  question  whether  some  few 
of  the  plants  placed  under  the  heads  of  lime- 
stone or  granite  lovers  might  not  be  transferred 
to  the  number  of  those  wliich  are  indifferent  to 
the  situation,  as,  e.y.,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia 
and  Aizoon,  both  of  which  do  very  well  in  lime- 
stone. But,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  many,  all 
that  is  meant  is  that  they  will  do  better  in  the 
soil  assigned  to  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Whitehead's 
list  on  p.  540  with  that  of  Mr.  Hatfield  on  p. 
000.  They  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always, 
agree.  Primula  integrifolia  is  placed  on  two 
opposite  sides  in  the  two  lists,  and  so  is  Saxi- 
fraga cfesia.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  venture 
to  think  Mr.  Whitehead's  list  undoubtedly  right, 
as  I  have  never  found  S.  c.-esia  in  its  native 
haunt  except  on  limestone,  and  its  luxuriance  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  lime- 
stone on  which  it  grew.  I  am  glad,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  discussion  about  soils  is  taking  this 
practical  and  useful  shape,  for  I  must  confess 
myself  unconvinced  by  the  arguments  of  the 
advocates  of  position  and  climate  as  versus  soil. 
No  doubt  a  situation  like  Mr.  Ewbank's  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  will  enable  many  a  plant  to  pull 
through  which  under  less  favourable  conditions 
would  have  succumbed  to  uncongenial  soil.  But 
I  cannot  help  thinldng  that  if  Mr.  Ewbank  will 
adopt  some  of  the  hints  given  in  the  lists  before 
us,  the  next  time  I  visit  his  interesting  garden 
I  shall  see  an  improvement  in  the  physique  of 
some  of  his  favourites.  If  situation  were  all  in 
all,  how  could  the  fact  be  explained,  to  which  I 
could  testify  in  numerous  instances,  where 
within  a  few  yards  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  with 
altitude,  exposure  to  sun,  &c.,  exactly  the  same, 
the  flora  sometimes  entirely  changes  in  sympathy 
with  the  soil  ?  And  if  this  is  so,  it  is  diflicult  to 
believe  that  the  culture  of  these  plants  in  a  strange 
land  is  not  affected  by  corresponding  conditions. 

CANONICU.S. 


LYCHNIS  ALl'INA. 


A  VERYinterestingaccountof  the  occurrence  of  this 
very  rare  British  plant  in  the  Clova  group  of  the 
Grampians  is  to  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmil- 
lan's  "  Holidays  on  Highlands  "  (p.  70).  He  states 
that  it  grows  only,  and  very  sparingly.on  the  rocky 
tableland,  about  half  an  acre  in  extent  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  that  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  lithological  character  of  its 
habitat,  for  in  several  places  it  springs  from  little 
crevices  where  there  is  but  little  soil  for  its  roots, 
and  that  its  range  of  distribution  extends  only  as 
far  as  the  rock  preserves  its  mineral  character  un- 
changed. This  rock,  which  differs  from  the  pre- 
vailmg  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  compound 
felspar.  There  is  but  this  one  habitat  for  it  in 
Scotland,  and  there  is  only  one  place  in  England 
where  it  occurs  under  almost  identical  conditions 
and  upon  similar  rooks.  Itlias, however,  a  wide  dis- 


tribution on  the  Continent,  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  and  the  variety  of  it  called  L.  lap- 
ponica  is  so  like  it  that  I  can  see  no  difference, 
excepting  tliat  the  Lapland  variety  is  dwarfer. 
Here,  tlien,  appears  to  be  a  plant  wliich  has  a 
pecul-ar  liking  for  a  suitable  soil,  and  as  it  occurs 
only  above  an  altitude  of  3000  ft.  in  a  wild  state, 
it  is  a  difficult  plant  to  rear  and  keep  on  garden 
rockeries,  and  therefore  the  cultural  directions  are 
of  importance. 

Now,  Gusmus  "  Alpen-flora-Katalog  (p.  13) 
marks  it  H  =  high  alpine,  and  g=:  immaterial, 
i.e.,  that  any  earth  mixture  is  sufficient  for  its 
growth.  Surely  this  must  be  a  faulty  description 
of  its  requirements,  and  I  tliink  we  may  ask  Herr 
Gusmus  to  tell  us  in  your  columns  if  lie  finds  in 
the  high  mountains  about  Villach,  where  no  doubt 
it  abounds,  tliat  it  grows  indiscriminately  on  lime 
or  sand-granite  or  felspar,  clay  or  peat,  as  his 
Katalog  gives  reason  to  infer.  Backhouse  advises 
loam,  and  Wooster  ("Alpine  Plants"  (p.  28), 
second  series,  where  it  is  beautifully  figured)  says 
"moist  sandy  soil  in  rockwork."  My  own  ex- 
perience is  that  it  grows  well  in  a  mixture  of 
peat,  fine  loam,  and  leaf- mould,  mixed  with  rough 
grit  lumps  like  Hazel-nuts,  or  powdered  granite 
lumps.  Last  summer  a  large  three  year-old  plant 
was  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  all  our  plants  look 
well  and  vigorous.  Before  we  arrived  at  this  way 
of  growing  it  we  lost  plant  after  plant.  We  have 
also  a  plentiful  crop  of  healthy  seedlings  growing 
in  the  same  sort  of  soil. 

It  will,  however,  be  clear  that  none  of  the  three 
authorities  above  cited  give  any  idea  of  this  mode 
of  growth.  Bkockhuest. 

Didahnry. 


Red  spider  on  Violets. — Any  information 
given  in  The  Garden  as  to  the  cause  of  red  spider 
on  Violets  will  greatly  oblige  me.  My  beds  were 
completely  blighted  by  them,  and  show  no  flowers 
at  present.  Are  the  plants  likely  to  flower  in 
spring  ;  They  are  the  Czar  variety.  I  am  told 
that  that  kind  does  not  flower  early  like  the  old 
Russian,  but  I  feel  sure  the  red  spider  was  the  real 
cause.  Is  there  any  cure  ?  Will  runners  from  these 
plants  for  spring  planting  be  free  from  it  7— H.  G. 

Belladonna  Lilies. — Bulbs  of  these  perma- 
nently planted  out  in  a  warm  border  against  a 
wall  facing  the  south  have  not  flowered  during  the 
last  three  seasons.  Their  foliage  lias  grown  luxu- 
riantly enough,  but  there  has  been  an  entire  absence 
of  flowers  during  the  period  just  mentioned — per- 
haps owing  to  severe  winters  and  sunless  summers. 
Previously  they  always  flowered  about  October, 
being  reckoned  among  the  choicest  and  most  beau- 
tiful  of  our  hardy  bulbs.  They  are  growing  in  a 
long  narrow  border  associated  with  Tritonias, 
Crinums,  Eucomis,  and  Schizostylis,  all  of  which 
succeed  wellandflowerregularlyat  tlieir  appointed 
seasons. — Edwin  Jackson,  Llanderiai,  Bangor. 


SHOET  NOTES  -FLO¥£E  GAEDEN. 


The  winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago  tragrans)  has  been 
conspicuous  for  tlie  last  fortnight,  owing  to  the  number  of 
flower-spikes  which  it  has  sent  up  this  year  earlier  than 
usual.  It  is  much  liked  for  its  peculiar  fragrance.  The  best 
position  for  it  is  a  narrow  border  close  to  a  pathway,  where 
its  roots  can  be  confined  with  slates  or  tiles ;  otherwise  it 
runs  about  everywhere,  and  is  worse  to  get  rid  of  than  many 
weeils. — J.  C.  C. 

Valeriana  Phu-aurea.— The  golden-leaved  form  of 
this  old  plant  promises  to  be  of  great  value  for  spring  bed- 
ding. We  are  short  of  thoroughly  hardy  and  effective  golden- 
leaved  plants  for  that  purpose,  and  this  golden  Valeriana 
which  grows  quickly,  aud  takes  on  a  fine  golden  colour 
early  in  spring,  comes  in  to  supply  a  decided  want.  — R  ,D. 

Transplanting  Funkias.— Will  the  large  varieties 
of  Funkia  succeed  if  transplanted  in  spring? — W.  S.  F. 
[Yes ;  spring  is  tlie  best  time  to  transplant  these  plants, 
provided  it  is  done  before  growth  commences.] 

Planting  Crocus  bulbs. —  When  should  Crocus 
nudiflorus  and  C.  Imperati  be  planted,  and  in  what  soil  ? 
— W.  S.  F.  [Plant  now  at  a  depth  of  about  4  in.  in  deep 
loamy  soil.] 

Packing  1  ily  bulbs.— What  is  the  best  way  to  pack 
Lily  bulbs  for  transit  here  from  India?— W.  .S.  F. 
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THE   ROCKET  ('ANDYTUFT. 

Or  the  many  sorts  of  ('audytufts  now  grown 
the  varieties  of  Iheris  utnbellata  are  no  doubt 
the  most  popular,  for  they  possess  a  wide  range 
of  variation  in  colour,  and  owing  to  careful  selec- 
tion varieties  of  dwarf  compact  growth  and  ex- 
treme floriferousness  have  been  obtained.  What 
is  known  as  the  White  Rocket  Candytuft  is  an 
extremely  fine  form  of  I.  coronaria,  a  species 
nearly  allied  to  I.  umbellata.  In  good  soil  if 
grows  some  li  in.  or  l(j  in.  high  or  more,  but 
there  is  a  very  dwarf  variety  of  it  called  pumila 
that  only  grows  4  in.  or  6 "in.  high,  and  forms 
spreading  tufts  1  ft.  or  more  across.  The  flower- 
heads  are  large  and  dense,  like  that  shown  in  the 
annexed  engraving,  and  in  summer  when  the 
plants  have  become  established  they  are  literally 
masses  of  snowy  blossoms.  The  Rocket  Iberis  is 
easily  cultivated  ;  all  it  needs  is  sowing  in 
moderately  good  soil  in  the  spot  where  it  is  to 
bloom.  If  transplanted  it  must  be  done  when  the 


Rocket  Candi/tii/t  (Giant  Smwflake).  Grown  at  Public  Park 
Nurseries,  Rothesay. 

plants  are  very  young.  The  flowers  from  which 
our  drawing  was  made  were  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Cuthbertson,  of  Rothesay,  who  calls  it  the  Giant 
Snowflake.  It  is  a  very  fine  variety,  the  flowers 
being  pure  white  and  the  spikes  4  in.  or  5  in. 
long.  So  showy  a  plant  which  can  be  raised  from 
seed  sown  either  in  autumn  or  spring  cannot  be 
too  well  known. 


NOTES  FROM  NORFOLK. 
Aralia  japonica  (syn.,  Sieboldi).— Tliis  is 
well  worthy  o£  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  inTHE 
Garden  (p.  538).  In  my  cold,  dark,  outer  hall 
or  porch  it  is  the  only  plant  that  flourishes  for 
any  length  of  time.  Two  Aralias  have  now  stood 
and  thrived  for  nearly  six  years  in  what  is  a 
charnel  house  to  all  other  plants,  even  to  Ferns, 
Besides  tlie  necessary  watering,  an  occasional 
wiping  of  their  leaves  with  a  soft  rubber  and  an 
annual  top-dressing  is  all  they  require.  Each  year 
they  increase  in  Palra-Iike  beauty,  always  attract- 
ing^ notice.  "  Joys  for  ever,"  they  brood  over  the 
fugitive  fry  arranged  beneath  them. 


It  is  not  right,  perhaps,  to  question  a  lady's  word, 
but  I  think  that  Clematis  gravcolens  is  a  dull 
(anything  but  "gay  ■' )  deceiver,  wortliy  only  of 
the  corner  or  the  wilderness.  Both  in  flower  and 
seed  it  is  inferior  to  our  good  old  countrywoman 
Clematis  vitalba,  or  Traveller's  Joy.  Here  C.  gra- 
vcolens is  perfectly  hardy  and  flowers  well  (for  it) 
in  the  backgrouml  of  an  ordinary  border. 

Exogonum  Purga  so  far  has  baffled  me.  It 
thrives  well  and  is  still  green  against  a  south 
wall.  For  three  years  it  has  shown  promise  of 
bloom  ;  this  year  it  opened  one  flower.  I  yet  trust, 
wlicn  hotter  summers  revisit  us,  to  see  "it  in  its 
glory.  I  have  half  a  mind. to  risk  leaving  the  tuber 
in  the  ground  this  winter,  well  protected,  in  the 
hope  that  (supposing  it  lives)  flowering  may  be 
expedited  next  season 

What  a  November  this  is  !  If  your  patience  and 
space  would  permit  I  could  enumerate  full  eighty 
varieties  of  plants  now  in  bloom  in  my  own  gar- 
den. Other  gardens  in  this  parish  would,  I  believe, 
swell  the  number  up  to  the  hundred. 

Dahlia  glabrata  I  can  well  credit  to  be 
half  hardy.  It  is  the  first  Dahlia  to  bloom  ;  con- 
sequently, as  you  say,  it  ripens  its  tubers  well.  Of 
all  my  single  Dahlias  packed  carefully  in  sand  in 
the  one  box  and  stored  so  safely,  as  I  imagined,  in 
an  unused  bedroom,  it  alone  survived  the  frosts 
of  last  winter  ;  all  its  bed-fellows  were  dead. 
Surely  from  such  a  hardy  mother  some  strong  and 
beautiful  sons  and  daughters  may  he  exnected 
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but  little  understood  plants  for  their  views  as  to 
their  cultivation.  -g 


BROMELIADS   IN   FLOWER. 
The  fact  that  these  beautiful  plants  are  becoming 
more  in  favour  in  this  countiy  than  they  hitherto 
have  been   is  corroborated  by  their  being  more 
extensively  cultivated  in  nurseries.  In  the  General 
Horticultural    Company's  nursery   at  Anerley   a 
spacious  house  is  entirely  devoted  to  them,  and  at 
present  several  kinds  are  either  in  flower  or  fur- 
nislic'l  with  brilliantly  coloured  floral  leaves  or 
bracts  that  accompany  the  flower,  and  which  long 
anticipate^it  and  remain  in  a  good  condition  till 
long  after  the  blossoms  are  gone.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  these  are  ^chmea  fasciata  or  Billbergia 
rhodocyanea,  as  it  is   called  in  the  nursery.   Its 
stout  flower-spike  rises  erect  from  a  tuft  of  foliage 
arranged  in  a  vasiform  manner,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  large    dense  cluster  of  bracts  of  a  bright 
rosy  carmine  colour.  This  head  of  bracts  has  been 
developed  for  a  year  and  still  is  in  good  condition. 
The   blue   flowers  that  issue    from  the  axils  of 
the    bracts    appeared    last    summer,    and    have 
long    been    withered.     This    exceptional    persis- 
tency of  floral  bracts  is    remarkable,   and    adds 
to  the  decorative  value  of  the  plant.   ^Echmea 
(Lamprococcus)  Weilbachi  is  finely  in  flower,  and 
the  bright  scarlet  membranous  bracts  are  in  fine 
contrast  to  the  rich  blue  purple  of  the  flowers  that 
are  borne  on  an  irregularly  branching  spike.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  Nidularium  in  flower,  the 
finest  being  N.  spectabile,  in  thick,  vivid  crimson 
bracts  arranged  in  a  cut-like  manner;    also  N. 
fulgens  and  N.  princeps.    Vriesia  brachystachys 
and  V.  psittacina  are  both  remarkably  handsome, 
especially    the   former,   which    has   broad,   flat 
spikes  of  floral  bracts  of  bright  red  yellow,  a  com- 
bination of  colours  that  more  resembles  the  glow- 
ing plumage  of  some  of  the  tropical  parrots  than 
do  the  colours  of  V.  psittacina.    Another  bright 
species  is   Caraguata  lingulata,  which,    like   the 
Vriesias,  is  of  dwarf  growth,  having  a  compact  tuft 
of  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  springs  a  coni- 
cal mass  of  bracts  of  a  brilliant  crimson  that  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  foliage.    These  Brome- 
liads   are   specially   well    adapted   for   adorning 
rooms  in  combination  with   other  plants,  as  they 
are  in  no  way  injured  thereby,  and  they  retain 
their  beauty  for  such  a  length  of  time.      W.  G. 
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WINTERING  STAPELIAS. 
I  AM  much  concerned  about  the  safety  of  my  plants 
of  this  genus,  and  am  anxious  to  know  the  treat- 
ment under  which  they  are  known  to  thrive  best 
in  winter,  for  it   is  in  the  winter  that  the  most 
valuable,  and  therefore  of  course  the  most  deli- 
cate, are  so  apt  to  melt  away,  the  summer  being 
much  more  favourable  to  them — with  me,  at  all 
events.  I  have  endeavoured  to  get  a  little  informa- 
tion out  of  people  who  profess  to  succeed  with 
Stapelias,   but  all  it  amounts  to  is  "  keep  them 
dry" — bake  them,  in  fact.  Now,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  Stapelias  will  not  thrive — nay,  more, 
they  will  not  live — under  that  eternal  baking  sys- 
tem. Invariably  with  me  a  plant  begins  to  rot  if 
it  is  kept  dry  long.    Of   course,  there  are  some 
species  that  will  withstand  even  bad  usage,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  not  the  "  upper  crust."  It 
is  those  dainty  species,  such  as  S.  Curtisi,  S.  Bay- 
fieldi,  S.  Massoni,  S,  mastodes,  the  allied  Decabe- 
lones  and  Hoodias  that  puzzle  me.  My  system  of 
cultivation  for  these  plants  is  simply  this :    The 
freer-growing  species,  such  as  primulina,  lepida, 
Bufonia,  europiea,  Arc.  I  pot  in  a  mixture  of  rich 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  plenty  of  coarse  sand 
and  a  little  brick  rubble — a  mixture  in  which  they 
grow  well,  and  are  easily  preserved  through  the 
winter.  In  summer  they  are  watered  as  liberally 
as  one  waters   Pelargoniums,  and  in  winter  they 
are  never  allowed  to  become  dry.  Now  this  treat- 
ment, although  it  would   suit  the  more  delicate 
species  in  the  summer  for  a  short  time,  yet  before 
Christmas  came  they  would  have  disappeared.  I 
have,  therefore,  to  give  them  a  great  deal  of  coax- 
ing and  coddling — yes,  coddling— and  I  am  certain 
that,  in  spite  of  my  endeavours  to  please  them,  I 
am  killing  them  with  kindness.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies, I  believe,  do  naturally  rot  at  the  base  yearly; 
the  stems  fall  down,  emit  roots,  and  send  up  fi-esh 
shoots,  and  by  this  means  the  plant  is  increased 
naturally.  Yet  at  home,  in  their  own  nooks  and 
crannies  in  the  hot  deserts  of  Africa  these  plants 
sometimes  attain  a  large  size,  judging  from  figures, 
descriptions,  and  the  large  pieces  sometimes  im- 
ported. What  gems  there  are  amongst  them,  too, 
as  anyone  may  see  who  has  access  to  Masson's  or 
Jacquin's  excellent  figures  of  these  plants.    Some 
object  tothemon  accountof  their  unpleasant  smell : 
but  who  that   has  seen  the  splendid  Decabelone 
Barklyi   flowered   at    Kew   last   year  will  refuse 

praise  for  such  plants?  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  appeal  j  Sparkbrook   Nursery,    Birmineham,  at  the  recent 
to  some  of  the  few  cultivators  of  these  interesting  |  exhibition   of  the    Birmingluim  Chrysanthemum 


Christmaa  Roses.— Some  plants  of  these 
that  had  been  growing  all  the  summer  in  good 
loam  under  an  east  wall,  and  had  made  an  excel- 
lent growth  and  become  full  of  flower-buds,  were 
lifted  a  month  or  so  ago,  put  into  pots  that  would 
just  take  the  roots,  and  placed  in  a  cool  green- 
house. The  mild  weather  and  bright  sunshine  have 
worked  wonders,  and  the  large  flowers  are  now 
expanding,  there  being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
on  each  plant.  No  doubt  it  would  be  best  to  leave 
the  plants  out-of-doors  and  cover  them  with  a 
glass  light  or  some  such  contrivance ;  but  as  the 
weather  is  now  so  precarious  and  frost  or  snow 
may  set  in  at  any  time,  it  is  prudent  to  take 
care  of  what  one  has.  It  is  best  to  lift  the  plants 
just  as  the  flower-stems  have  risen  a  little  and 
pot   them.  Some  who  grow  the  Christmas   Rose 
for    its   flowers   at   mid-winter   lift   clumps,   pot 
them,  and  put  them  on  a  high  shelf  close  by  the 
glass  in  a    brisk    heat,  and  so  force  them  into 
flower,  but  the  blossoms  are  never  so  good  as  those 
that  expand  more  naturally.  No  one  who  flowers 
the  Christmas  Rose  in  pots  should  allow  them  to 
remain  in  the  pots  all  the  summer.  It  is  much  the 
best  to  prepare  a  nursery  bed,  divide  the  roots, 
plant  them  out,  and  allow  them  to  remain  for  two 
years  to  get  thoroughly  established  and  then  use  ' 
them  again,  or  wait  a  year  till  they  become  strong 
and  large.  Two  or  three  batches  of  roots  should 
be  grown  so  that  some  can  be  resting  while  others 
are  going  through  the  forcing  process. — R.  D. 

Fern-leaved  Primula  The  Queen.— This 
is  a  new  variety  produce!  by  Mr.  J.  Tomkins, 
Sparkbrook 
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Society,  where  it  was  much  admired.  .Si.'c  plant.s  of 
it  were  shown,  all  of  large  size  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  bearing  Bowers  of  that  grand  shape 
and  substance  of  petal  which  characterise 
Marquis  of  Lome,  a  production  of  tlie  same  raiser. 
Mr.  Tomkins  appoai-s  of  have  worked  into  a  new- 
type  of  Fern-leaved  foliage,  in  whicli  tlie  leases 
are  shorter  than  in  the  old  type,  but  much  broader, 
and  they  retain  the  Fern-leaved  character.  All  the 
varieties  of  the  new  strain  have  a  very  vigorous 
growth,  and  are  constitutionall.v  to  all  appearance 
everything  that  can  be  desired.  Perhaps  at  no 
other  show  (we  might,  we  think,  go  further, 
and  say  that  perhaps  in  no  other  town) 
can  choice  Primroses  be  seen  in  such  fine  form 
and  so  numerous  as  at  the  Birmingham  Chry- 
santhemum show.  The  plants  are  of  large  size 
and  superbly  grown  and  flowered.  This  holds  true 
of  the  double  varieties  also.  The  growers  about 
Birmingham  appear  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
Primula  cultivation  for  autumn  flowering,  and  at 
their  usual  autumn  competition  the  fight  for 
supremacy  is  a  very  keen  one.  It  is  far  more  a  ques- 
tion of  culture  than  of  strain,  and  no  cultivator 
now-a-days  attempts  to  grow  a  bad  strain  of 
Primulas. — Pi.  D. 

Baskets  of  plants  at  exhibitions.— 

How  good  an  effect  can  be  produced  by  a  judicious 
grouping  of  plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  11.  H. 
Vertegans,  of  the  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbas- 
ton,  at  the  recent  autumn  show  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham. 
Instead  of  setting  up  a  group  of  flowering  plants 
after  the  usual  stereotyped  style,  Mr.  Vertegans 
fiUed  a  number  of  round  baskets  with  various 
subjects,  at  the  same  time  draping  the  baskets 
with  evergreens.  One  basket  was  full  of  richlj- 
coloured  plants  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  another 
with  Calanthes,  the  rose-coloured  C.  Veitchi 
being  conspicuous  among  the  pale  coloured 
varieties  ;  another  had  different  coloured  Bouvar- 
dias ;  a  fourth  the  charming  winter-flowering 
Begonia  insignis,  with  an  edging  of  a  bright 
zonal  Pelargonium  ;  another  red,  white,  and  varie- 
gated Azaleas  ;  its  neighbour  had  Kivina  humilis, 
edged  with  white  Primulas ;  and  lastly  a  basket, 
Sisyrinchium  Millefolium,  a  very  handsome  and 
elegant  foliaged  plant  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
which  is  said  to  be  nearly  hardy,  and  should  be 
grown  cool.  It  appears  as  if  it  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent table  plant  of  a  very  pleasing  character. 
In  this  way  small  plants  can  be  used  with  excel- 
lent effect,  and  a  very  pretty  and  attractive 
display  can  be  made. — R.  D. 

Poinsettias  losing  their  leaves  (p.  518). 
— Experience  tells  me  that  Poinsettias  drop  their 
leaves  after  turning  brownish  or  yellow,  when  the 
roots  are  in  a  bad  state.  Last  winter  I  had  plants 
which  looked  apparently  healthy,  but  leaf  after  leaf 
gradually  dropped.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  they 
developed  their  flower-bracts.  Examining  the  ball, 
I  found  the  drainage  defective,  the  soil  wet,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  roots  dead,  or  of  a  yellow 
instead  of  a  white  colour.  This  mishap  will  occur 
with  Poinsettias  if  allowed  to  get  dry,  even  one 
day,  and  then  over-watered.  Poinsettias  while 
growing  should  be  kept  neither  dry  nor  wet,  but 
in  an  equ.iblp  m"'=t  state.  During  the  summer 
time  I  grow  my  Poinsettias  out-doors  in  a  cold 
frame,  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  the  lights 
being  only  put  on  to  protect  them  from  hail  or 
heavy  rain.  Under  this  treatment  they  do  very 
well,  but  when  put  in  the  stove  they  dislike  the 
dry  heat  given  off  by  the  flues  with  which  our 
houses  are  at  present  warmed.  If  attention,  how- 
ever, is  paid  to  keep  the  air  moist  they  succeed. 
As  to  Gardenias,  I  keep  them  during  summer  in  a 
frame  heated  by  leaves  and  manure. — E.  Hinder- 
LICH,  Neties  Palais,  Potsdam. 

Propagating  Chrysanthemums. — They 
can  be  propagated  from  the  rooted  side  shoots, 
that  with  proper  treatment  and  good  feeding  with 
liquid  manure  are  plentifully  produced  from  this 
time  forward,  where  a  temperature  above  4:0°  can  be 
maintained.  When  put  into  a  sandy  medium  they 
are  established  in  a  week,  but  few  require  them 
so  soon,  and  fewer  still  approve  of  this  method  of 


propagation,  especially  for  show  purposes.  It  has 
itsmerit,  however,  of  certainty  for  amateurs.  I  have 
been  putting  in  cuttings  from  the  young  side  (or 
sucker)  growths  during  the  past  week  in  2  ft 
long  by  10  in.  wide,  and  4  in.  deep  boxes.  These 
dimensions  are  convenient  for  lifting  into  and  out 
of  cold  frames,  where  I  put  them,  as  I  do  not 
think  good  cuttings,  say,  3  in.  or  4  in.  long  and 
fairly  matured,  should  have  any  heat,  except 
what  comes  from  a  bed  of  leaves.  The  soil  was 
rich,  and  had  1  in.  of  river  sand  on  top.  I  never 
water,  and  have  neither  mildew  nor  damping  off. 
— W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 

Lopezia  coronata.— This  old,  but  useful 
Mexican  annual  appears  to  be  in  some  danger  of 
being  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  neglected  plants. 
By  means  of  proper  management  it  can  be  had  in 
flower  at  mid-winter,  which  makes  it  all  the  more 
valuable.  Mr.  Kneller,  the  gardener  at  Malshanger 
Park,  Basingstoke,  grows  it  with  great  success.  It 
has  a  Fuchsia-like  habit  of  growth,  and  it  is  not 
diflicult  to  have  plants  of  it  of  large  dimensions 
in  bloom  at  Christmas.  I  have  seen  them  at  Mal- 
shanger Park  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  through  and  as 
manj'  high,  and  when  covered  with  their  pretty 
red  blossoms,  a  well  grown  plant  of  it  is  a  charm- 
ing object.  Mr.  Kneller  takes  cuttings  from  the 
young  growth  in  March,  strikes  them  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  grows  the  plants  in  pots  ;  in  June  he 
turns  them  out  in  the  open  ground,  where  they 
remain  until  September,  when  they  are  lifted, 
potted,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  Tliis  brings 
them  nicely  into  flower  about  Christmas.  There 
are  old  plants  that  deserve  a  better  fate  tlian  neg- 
lect, and  this  Lopezia  is  one  of  them. — E.  D. 


STRAW    MATS. 

Those  who  have  employed  straw  mats  for  cover- 
ing pits,  frames,  or  glass  structures  generally 
will,  I  feel  sure,  be  ready  to  endorse  Mr.  Harpur 
Crewe's  recommendation  of  them.  There  is,  however, 
a  vast  difference  between  the  rough,  loosely  made 
mats  that  are  often  seen  in  use  and  those  made 
in  a  thorough  workmanlike  manner.  In  the  first 
place  the  mats  as  usually  made  in  this  country  are 
too  thick ;  the  strings  are  too  far  apart,  and  the 
straw  is  not  of  the  right  quality  ;  the  consequence 
is  that  when  they  get  wet  through  in  winter,  they 
take  a  long  time  to  dry,  and  therefore  quickly 
decay.  I  do  not  know  how  large  the  Aston-Clin- 
ton  mats  are,  but  if  they  run  anything  like  6  ft.  by 
4  ft.  they  cannot  be  considered  dear  at  2s.  2d.  each. 
The  employment  of  unthreshed  straw  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  ;  it  is  indeed  the  only  way  to 
ensure  a  perfect  mat,  as  straw  that  has  been 
bruised  by  the  flail  or  crushed  by  the  threshing 
machine  does  not  throw  off  rain  as  it  should  do, 
and  soon  rots.  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any- 
thing better  than  hand-threshed  straw,  but  with 
this  I  have  made  mats  that  with  something  less 
than  ordinary  care  lasted  three  winters.  (Jood 
Wheat  straw  will  make  mats,  but  Rye  straw  is  far 
better  and  lasts  longer,  especially  if  cut  just  before 
it  comes  to  maturity,  as  it  is  then  tougher  and  not 
so  ready  to  break  to  pieces  when  in  use,  as  would 
otlierwise  be  the  case.  Those  who  would  like  to  make 
their  own  mats  should,  if  possible,  grow  tlie  straw 
for  them,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difliculty  now- 
a-days  to  get  any  that  has  not  passed  through  the 
threshing  machine,  and  it  is  utter  waste  of  time 
and  monej'  to  make  mats  of  this  torn  and  mangled 
material.  The  strings  should  not  be  more  than 
6  in.  apart,  or  the  straw  will  be  apt  to  bulge  be- 
tween them ;  and  not  more  than  five  straws  should 
be  laid  in  at  a  time.  This  will  render  the  mats 
uniform  in  thickness  and  firm  to  the  touch. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  well 
made  straw  mat  will  keep  out  at  least  three  times 
as  much  frost  as  Russian  mats,  and  that  when  well 
cared  for  they  will  last  three  times  as  long,  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  they  can  be  purchased  for 
about  2s.  each,  they  will  be  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  than  Russian  mats.  We  find  that  in  making 
them  at  home  they  cost  about  one  halfpenny  per 
square  foot  for  material,  and  a  man  or  woman 
working  briskly  would  get  through  some  60  square 
feet  in  a  day  ;  that  is  doing  all ;  but  by  having  a 


boy  to  hand  straw  nearly  double  that  amount 
could  be  accomplished.  In  Switzerland  a  mat 
about  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  costs  about  two  francs,  but 
there,  as  well  as  in  France  and  in  Germany,  they 
are  mostly  made  by  women  employed  on  the 
place,  or  by  the  outdoor  hands  in  wet  or  severe 
weather. 

In  trade  establishments  where  there  is  an  in- 
door and  an  outdoor  department,  the  outside 
hands  might  in  inclement  weather  turn  to  mat- 
making,  a  brisk  and  cleanly  employment  that  men 
would  like,  and  which  would  be  much  more  profit- 
able than  a  great  deal  of  the  work  that  they  do 
when  obliged  to  go  under  cover.  Some  I  know 
object  to  straw  mats  on  the  score  of  untidiness, 
as  when  they  begin  to  wear  small  pieces  break 
off  and  drift  about,  but  in  trade  establishments 
and  market  gardens  this  objection  would  not  have 
much  weight,  and  evenin  private  gardens  there  are 
places  W'here  utility  rather  than  neatness  should 
be  considered.  J.  Coknhill. 

Bijfleet. 


A  JAVA  MOUNTAIN  AND  ITS  VEGETATION. 
After  spending  some  days  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Buitenzorg,  I  decided  on  visiting  Guuong  Gedeh, 
a  lofty  mountain  twenty-five  miles  distant.  With 
the  object  of  saving  both  time  and  money,  I  en- 
gaged a  seat  on  the  mail  cart,  which  left  Buitenzorg 
at  sunset.  This  way  of  travelling  is  by  no  means 
comfortable.  Two  ponies  are  used,  tandem  fashion, 
and  relays  are  pro\ided  every  five  miles,  but  in 
some  places  the  road  is  so  steep  that  they  are  quite 
incapable  of  drawing  the  empty  cart ;  in  such 
places  buffaloes  are  substituted,  in  very  bad  places 
four  together,  when  the  progress  is  far  from  rapid. 
Imagine  yourself  slowly  toiling  up  one  of  these 
hills  in  this  way  to  an  altitude  of  upwards  of 
:!000  ft.  No  sound  breaks  the  silence  of  night  but 
the  slashing  and  shouting  of  the  drivers  as  they 
urge  on  their  unwilling  cattle.  The  mail  cart  driver, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 
buffaloes,  falls  asleep,  while  the  guard,  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  position  behind,  soon  follows  his 
example.  The  buffaloes  have  been  changed  four 
times  since  commencing  the  ascent ;  the  bamboo 
torch,  which  showed  something  of  the  road  when 
rattling  along  behind  the  ponies,  appears  to  have 
gone  out,  and  the  air  begins  to  feel  uncomfortably 
cool.  On'reaching  the  top  we  find  fresh  horses,  and, 
what  is  just  as  acceptable,  a  shed  with  a  cheerful 
fire,at  which  we  warm  ourselves  someminutes  before 
resuming  our  journey.  The  driver  and  guard  com- 
plained greatly  of  cold,  and  I,  although  much 
better  provided,  found  the  midnight  air  quite  keen. 
From  this  point  we  had  to  descend  more  than 
1000  ft.  to  the  village  where  I  intended  halting  to 
procure  a  guide.  There  is  a  small  hotel  here,  sup- 
ported principally  by  the  government,  for  conva- 
lescent officials,  to  which  I  eventually  gained  ad- 
mission. By  daybreak  I  was  out,  for  in  descending 
the  hill,  I  had  noticed  thousands  of  white  flowers 
on  either  side,  but  it  was  too  dark,  and  we  were 
going  too  fast,  to  determine  what  they  were.  To 
my  disappointment  they  turned  out  to  be  Daturas ; 
I  had  hoped  to  find  something  less  common.  They 
greweverywhere  by  thousands,  and  I  was  informed 
that  a  great  many  had  been  cut  down  near  the 
village,  as  they  were  considered  unhealthy  when 
too  near  houses. 

In  the  hotel  garden  many  plants  grow  luxu- 
riantly, and  the  temperature  is  such,  that  to  stroll 
among  them  is  simply  delightful.  Musa  coccinea 
.struck  me  as  being  a  fine  thing  for  an  Indian  gar- 
den. Dendrobiums,  Coelogynes,  &c.,  which  the  na- 
tives had  brought  in  from  time  to  time,  were  placed 
in  various  nooks  and  corners.  On  one  of  the  larger 
trees  I  saw  a  fine  mass  of  Vanda  tricolor  thriving 
amazingly.  Here  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Van  Nootan,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Bui- 
tenzorg establishment,  who  proposed  going  to  see 
a  sort  of  trial  ground  near,  at  an  altitude  of 
5000  ft.  It  is  not  in  grand  trim,  as  only  Malays 
have  been  in  charge  for  some  time,  but  I  under- 
stand that  Dr.  Treul,  who  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  directorship,  intends  improving  this 
portion  of  his  charge  and  extending  the  collection. 
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Theclimateis  everytliing  thatcan  be  desired  during 
the  dry  season,  but  strong  winds  are  prevalent 
during  the  rainy  season.  Many  plants  common  in 
English  gardens  do  well,  such  as  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis,  Aucuba  japonica.  Fuchsia  fulgens,  Begonias, 
Salvias,  Gladioli,  and  numerous  others.  A  plant  of 
our  common  English  Daisy  was  pointed  out  to  me 
with  especial  pride.  Round  about  growing  in  great 
profusion  were  Thunbergias,  8olanums,  and  a 
Sambucus  not  unlike  8.  niger.  As  my  principal 
object  in  visiting  this  neighbourhood  was  to  ascend 
the  mountain  I  lost  no  time  in  arranging  for  a 
start.  Twenty-tive  years  ago,  when  Jlr.  Lobb  visited 
this  district,  there  was  a  tolerably  good  road 
and  a  small  wooden  house  on  the  highest  point,  so 
that  the  natives  could  make  a  fire,  and  remain 
without  suffering  from  cold.  At  the  present  time 
the  house  is  decayed  and  the  road  quite  overgrown, 
biit  in  spite  of  this  it  is  the  easiest  bit  of  mountain 
climbing  that  has  fallen  to  my  share.  At  an  alti- 
tude of  8000  ft.  my  men  constructed  a  hut,  and 
covered  it  with  large  fronds  fiom  an  adjoining 
thicket  of  Alsophilas.  From  this  place  both  peaks 
of  the  range  are  easily  reached  by  the  traveller. 
The  Gedeh  is  volcanic,  and  at  no  far  distant  time 
has  been  in  eruption ;  scarcely  anything  grows  as 
yet  among  the  stones  and  ashes  for  at  least  1 000  ft. 
from  the  top.  The  two  first  plants,  reckoning  down- 
wards, are  a  Composite  with  yellow  tiowers  and 
silvery  grey  leaves,  and  a  species  of  Ericacea-  with 
white  flowers.  Sulphurous  steam,  in  such  quantity 
as  to  render  approach  dangerous,  except  from  the 
wmdward,  is  being  constantly  emitted.  Standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  crater,  the  noise  below  resem- 
bled that  of  an  immense  body  of  boiling  water. 
In  the  early  morning  there  is  a  magnificent  view 
from  this  point  (9400  ft.),  but  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
the  mist  comes  rolling  up  from  below,  and  obscures 
the  v^ew  so  completely  that  at  times  we  could  not 
find  the  path. 

Another  day  was  .spent  in  examining  the  I'anc- 
rangoe,  which  is  Iiigher  than  the   Gedeh,  and  far 
more  interesting  to  the  plant  lover,  being  clothed 
with  vegetation  to  the  very   summit.  On  the  top 
at  an  altitude  of   10,000  ft.,  several  plants   occur 
that  remind  one  forcibly  of  home.  Amongst  them 
were   a  small    blue   Violet,   very   similar  if   not 
identical  with  our  Dog  Violet,  wild  Strawberries 
(which  may  have  been  in  the  first  instance  intro- 
duced),   a  yellow   Primula,  and  a   Lonicera-like 
plant  with  yellowish  flowers.  In  fact  nearly  all 
the  plants  blooming  near  the  top  had  yellowish 
tiowers.  A  little  lower  down  Orchids  and  Ferns  are 
abundant  on  old,  exposed,  mossy  trees.   Near  our 
hut  grew  a  small  red  Rhododendron  of  straco-Hno- 
habit,  and  from  1000  ft.  to  1.500  ft.  lower,  Rhodo° 
dendron  javanicum  on  damp  mossy  trees.   From 
this  point,  extending  downwards  to  an  altitude 
of  4000  ft.   to  5000  ft.,  grows  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  prettiest  plants  seen  in  the  district 
VIZ.,  Agalmjda  staminea,  long  since  introduced  to 
our  stoves,  but  very  seldom  seen  at  the  present 
time,  owing  probably  to  tlie  difficulty  of  growincr 
It.    Other  members  of  this  family   are  stronolv 
represented   in    this   and   the  adjoining  islands- 
Orchids  are  plentiful  and  in  great  variety  almost 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  but  as  natives  have 
long  been  employed  in  this  neighbourhood  to  col- 
lect everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  for 
Buitenzorg,  there  remains   probably  few   things 
of  value  unknown  ;  I'hajus  indigoferus,  Coelogyne 
speciosa,SaccolabiumTeysmanianum,Cypripedium 
japonicum,   one  or  two   species  of  Anaictochilus 
and   a  curious   Liparis    were   the    most   notice- 
able.  A    flowering   plant   was   seen   occasionally 
ot  an  unknown  genus,  and  here  were  Ferns  every- 
where of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  tiny  species 
2  in.  or  .  in.  high  up  to  Vj  ft.,  and  in  some  cases 
even  higher.  C'.  CuitTis 
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of  the  kernel.  It  belongs  to  the  Order  Anacar- 
diaccic,  and  the  botanical  name  is  Corynocarpus 
hcvigatus.  It  is  known  in  Victoria  as  the  New 
Zealand  Laurel,  where  it  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  31)  ft.,  spreading  in  proportion.  In  the 
dank  valleys  of  Now  Zealand  it  often  grows  to  at 
least  .")0  ft.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  foliage, 
which  is  said  to  be  fattening.  The  flowers  are  in- 
consjiicuous.— WillumR.  Uuilpoylb,  Dinrtirr 
Botunic  Garden,  MeHioiiriir. 


The  Karaka  Nut.— In  answer  to  one  of 
your  correspondents  who  wishes  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  Karaka  Nut  of  New  Zealand  fsee 
Garden,  loth  September  last),  I  have  to  .s.ay  that 
It  is  a  magnificent  evergreen  with  glossy  foliaf'e 
and  yellow  fruit  1  in.  long,  which  is  extensivcdy 
used  by  the  natives  after  steeping  it  in  water  for 
a  day  or  two  to  destroy  the  poisonous  properties 


MARKET  GAEDEN  NOTES. 

Grapes  and  Cyclamens  in  the  same 

house.— llarket  growers  finr],  as  a  rule,  tliat  the 
only  way  to  ensure  perfection  of  culture  is  to  grow 
one  kind  of  plant  or  fruit  in  a  house,  fitting  up  or 
building  the  structure  in  the  manner  best  adapted 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  whatever  they  may 
wish  to  cultivate.  Hence  one  seldom  sees  in  mar- 
ket gardens  that  indi.scrimiuate  mixture  which  is 
generally  more  or  less  a  feature  in  private  esta- 
blishments. We  have  found,  however,  that  under 
certain  conditions  Cyclamens  and  Grapes  may  be 
grown  together  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  A 
small  house  planted  with  Hamburghs  was  filled 
with  Cyclamens  potted  off  early  in  iUarch,  agrow- 
ing  temperature  being  maintained  for  them  during 
the  spring  months.  The  Vines  broke  in  April,  and 
the  fire-heat  used  to  forward  the  Cyclamens 
brought  them  along,  so  that  they  ripened  and 
were  cut  eariy  in  autumn.  It  was  found,  too,  that 
shade  caused  by  the  foliage  of  the  Vines,  increas- 
ing mdensity  asthe  daysgrew  longcrand  brighter, 
was  by  no  means  too  much  until  the  middle  of 
June,  and  then  the  Cyclamens  were  taken  out 
into  their  summer  quarters  in  the  cold  frames.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  for  three  months  the  two 
crops  were  brought  along  at  the  one  expense  for 
fuel.  Whenever  this  method  of  culture  is  attempted 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  Cyclamens  to 
remain  under  the  Vines  long  enough  to  draw,  but 
if  sufficient  air  is  given  they  will  not  do  so  until 
the  Vine  leaves  attain  their  full  size.  Cyclamens 
are  often  started  in  January,  but  if  sown  the  pre- 
vious summer  they  need  not  be  fired  until  Feb- 
ruary or  JIarch. 

Picus  elastica  planted  out.— There  is  a 

great  demand  for  this  fine-leaved  plant  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  if  it  couM  be  sold  at  a  clieaper  rate 
it  would  undoubtedly  become  even  more  popular 
than  it  now  is.  In  some  parts  of  the  Continent  it 
IS  planted  out  in  the  open  air,  and  I  have  grown 
specimens  from  cuttings  struck  the  previous  winter 
to  a  height  of  3  ft.  by  the  autumn,  they  being  all 
sold  at  from  4s.  to  Cs.  each— a  paying  price  for 
only  some  twelve  months'  cultural  care.  We  cannot 
grow  them  in  the  open  in  England,  at  any  rate  not 
quickly  enough,  but  we  could  plant  them  out  under 
gla.ss,  and  I  would  advise  those  who  grow  this 
plant  for  profit  to  try  this  system,  as  specimens 
double  the  size  are  obtained  in  the  time,  at  less 
expense  and  labour  than  pot  culture  involves.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  planting  out  in  light  rich 
soil,  having  found  that,  when  potted  in  the  autumn, 
the  roots  are  more  fibrous  when  thoroughly  rotted 
manure,  some  two  or  three  years  old,  and  leaf- 
mould  form  the  basis  of  the  compost  than  when 
a  more  close  loamy  soil  is  employed.  Carefully 
lifted  and  placed  in  a  close  warm  house,  not  a  leaf 
will  discolour  or  fall. 


tightly  fastened,  the  flowers  will  come  out  as  fresh 
as  when  gathered.  Where  a  considerable  quantity 
has  to  btt  cut,  two  layers  may  be  put  in  the  same 
box,  laying  a  sheet  of  wadding  .smooth  side  next 
the  flowers  on  the  bottom  layer,  and  a  piece  of  tis- 
sue paper  on  that.  Be  sure  that  the  flower-stems 
of  the  top  layer  are  quite  dry  before  putting  them 
in,  or  the  moisture  willspot  the  flowers  underneath. 
From  the  middle  of  December  until  the  end  of 
February  is  the  best  time  for  Cyclamen  blooms  in 
Covent  Garden.  Tlie  price  then  ranges  from  33.  to 
Os.  per  dozen  bunches,  twelve  flowers  in  a  bunch. 
After  that  time  tliey  rapidly  run  rlown  to  2d.  per 
bunch,  and  in  April  and  May  are  difficult  to  dispose 
of  at  th.-it  price. 

Small  Fern  s. — Some  growers  of  f  ol  iage  plants 
grow  a  considerable  number  of  the  common  kinds 
of  cool-liouse  Ferns,  such  as  Pteris  arguta,  cretica, 
albo-lineata,  serrulata,  Nephrodium  molle,  &c.,  in 
2J-in.  pots,  bringing  in  a  few  dozen  every  market 
morning  arranged  in  trays  containing  one  dozen 
each.  These  miniature  specimens  find  a  fairly 
ready  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  Cd. 
per  dozen.  .J.  COESHILL. 
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Cyclamen  blooms.- The  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  almost  any  quantity  of  these  will  find 
ready  sale,  bright  coloured  flowers  being  most  in 
request.  The  blooms  should  be  tied  up  in  bunches 
of  a  <  ozen  together,  gathering  them  some  few 
hours  before  packing,  and  putting  them  in  water 
as  by  so  doing  they  absorb  a  considerable  amount 
of  moisture,  and  bear  the  journey  better  than  when 
cut  and  packed  at  once.  The  colours  should  bo  tied 
separately,  the  light  coloured  ones  together,  and 
the  bright  ones  by  themelves,  although  it  is  as 
well  to  put  up  a  few  mixed  bunches  in  each  lot  a-s 
salesmen  have  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  customers 
to  suit.  The  best  way  of  ,'packing  is  to  lay  the 
bunches  in  a  single  layer  in  a  shallow  box,  merely 
lining  the  same  with  tissue  paper.  If  the  box  is 


PLATE  CCCXV.— SPARAXrS  PUL- 
CIIEPJUMA.* 

This  plant  is  so  remarkably  distinct  from  every- 
thing that  we  have  been  iu  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  as  a  Sparaxis,  that  its  claim  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  genus  Las  often  been  the  subject  of 
comment.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  was,  I  believe,  introduced  and  distri- 
buted by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  who  de- 
scribed it  as  being  very  graceful  in  habit  and 
as  growing  from  1'  ft.  to  '■',  ft.  high  ;  a  height 
which  seemed  excessive  for  a  Sparaxis,  but  which 
is  nevertheless  much  short  of  what  it  actually 
attain.s.  When  it  first  flo\yered  in  Guernsey,  in 
1872,  it  reached  the  height  of  9i  ft  :  the  grace- 
ful character  of  the  plant  may  therefore  be  con- 
ceived, and  as  many  as  700  spikeshave  sometimes 
been  in  bloom  in  a  bed  •'iO  ft.  by  12  ft.  at  one 
time,  producing  a  veritable  fairyland,  as  far  as 
floral  grace  is  concerned.  The  first  form  that 
flowered  was  the  rose-coloured  one,  and  this  pro- 
bably is  the  most  beautiful ;  then  the  purplish- 
crimson,  and  after  that  seedlings  innumerable 
and  of  all  shades ;  some  being  almost  white, 
some  striped,  and  some  crimson.  We  have  many 
times  attempted  to  cross  this  and  the  Sparaxis 
grandiflora  type,  using  both  as  seed-bearing 
parents,  but  have  always  failed ;  in  fact  the  two 
plants  have  no  affinity. 

Cdlti'he. — The  best  position  for  Sparaxis 
pulcherrima  is  in  clumps  among  shrubs,  where 
itswhip-llkespikesriseupgracefully,and  are  seen 
to  good  advantage;  the  shrubs,  too,  afford  the 
Sparaxis  shelter.  It  is  a  plant  which  will  well 
repay  a  little  care  the  first  year  or  two.  In  such 
a  position  Tritonia  aurea  might  be  associated 
with  it,  and  as  they  flower  at  the  same  time 
they  associate  well  together.  I  believe  it  to  be 
about  as  hardy  as  the  Tritonia,  Montbretia 
Pottsi,  and  similar  plants,  though  unfortunately 
more  difficult  to  establish  in  the  fir.st  instance. 
It  has  a  great  objection  to  removal,  which, 
when  it  must  be  done,  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  begin  to  fade.  Immediately  after  this 
stage  stout  fleshy  roots  are  emitted' from  the 
bulbs,  and  if  these  are  seriou.sly  broken  or  bruised 
much  injury  is  the  result.  Its  general  appearance 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  water- 
loving  plant,  but  it  succeeds  well  in  dry  and 
damp  positions,  pro\ided  it  Las  a  rich  friable 
soil  or  is  stimulated  with  liquids  when  beginning 
to  grow.  It  succeeds  iu  and  probably  requires  a 

•  Drawn  from  specimens  7  ft.  higli,  gi-own  in  the  Caledo- 
nian Xui-sery,  r.ucniscy,  .■Vngust,  issi. 
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miicli  stronger  soil  than  is  found  to  answer  for 
the  Sparaxis  prandiflora  family. 

Sparaxis  Tliunbergi  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  flowering;,  but  have  heard  that  it  is  but  a 
dwarf  form  of  S.  pulcherrima  with  shorter 
flowers,  and  nearly  white.  I  find  amongst  seed- 
lings of  S.  pulcherrima  long  and  short  flowers, 
some  with  the  perianth  slightly  closing  towards 
the  mouth  and  others  reflexed.  II.  C.  S. 

Guernsey. 


GARDENERS'  FRIENDS. 


THE   SAND  WASP. 

(AMJIOPHILA  SABULOSA  &  CERCEKIS  ARENAKIA.) 

Ci,0SELY  allied  to  the  little  bees  (the  Crabronidfe), 
on  which  an  article  was  given  in  The  Garden- 
on  November  .5,  are  the  two  insects  whose  names 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They,  like  their 
congeners  just  mentioned,  are  of  very  great  ser- 
vice in  gardens  and  elsewhere  in  destroying- 
grubs,  caterpillars,  and  small  insects  of  various 
kinds,  or  rather  in  capturing  them  as  food  for 
their  future  grubs,  which  are  carnivorous. 
Ammophila  .sabulosa  (fig.  1)  is  a  remarkable 
looking  insect,  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for 
any  other,  except  mambers  of  the  same  genus. 
The  female  generally  makes  her  burrows  in 
sand}'  places,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  an  insect 
can  make  excavations  in  hard  sand  in  the  way 
they  do,  considering  they  have  only  their  mouths 
and  feet  to  work  with.  Fancy  a  man  with  no 
tools  trying  to  make  a  hole  in  the  face  of  a  sand 
pit  only  large  enough  to  shelter  himself  in  from 
the  rain,  and  yet  these  insects  will  burrow  to  the 
depth  of  some  inches.  In  forming  these  burrows 
the  female  uses  her  jaws,  which  are  long  and 
powerful,  and  every  now  and  then,  when  she 
has  scraped  off  as  much  sand  as  she  can  carry  in 
them,  backs  out  to  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  flies 
off  1  ft.  or  so,  and  scatters  the  sand  in  a  shower. 
At  the  end  of  each  burrow  she  forms  a  chamber 
or  cell,  in  which  .she  places  a  grub  or  caterpillar, 
having  first  stung  them  to  death,  or  at  any  rate 
rendered  them  insensible  ;  she  then  deposits  an 
egg  on  the  first  victim,  and  proceeds  to  fill  up  the 
cell  with  three  or  four  more  caterpillars,  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  On  leaving  the  cell 
to  procure  additional  prey  she  carefully  closes 
the  entrance  with  a  few  large  grains  of  sand. 
In  favourable  weather,  and  if  not  otherwise 
hindered,  she  is  able  to  store  her  cell  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  ;  having  completed  one  cell 
and  carefully  closed  the  opening,  she  at  once  sets 
to  work  to  construct  a  fresh  one.  These  are  very 
hard-working  insects,  and  collect  comparatively 
large  caterpillars,  frequently  those  of  the 
Noctuidse,  which  are  often  most  destructive  in 
gardens. 

Another  species,  A  viatica,  which  is  also  very 
common,  collects  spiders ;  both  these  species  are 
widely  distributed,  and  may  be  found  in  most 
sandy  situations,  where  at  times  they  are  very 
abundant.  The  late  Mr.  F.  Smith  mentions  that 
he  has  found  .A.  sabulosa  on  the  sand  hills  near 
Deal  in  immense  numbers  on  Thistle  heads.  The 
genus  Ammophila  only  contains  three  species, 
and  is  classed  in  the  family  Sphegidfe,  which  is 
a  very  small  one,  containingonly  six  members,  and 
of  these  two  are  very  rare.  Ammophila  sabulosa 
(fig  1)  may  be  described  as  follows :  Its  length  is 
about  g  in.,  and  it  measures  across  the  expanded 
wings  about  1  in. ;  the  insect  is  entirely  black 
with  the  exception  of  the  second,  third,  and  part 
of  the  basal  portion  of  the  fourth  joint  of  the 
body,  which  are  reddish  ;  the  head  is  large  and 
square  and  furnished  with  a  pair  of  powerful  jaws ; 
the  wings  are  short  compared  with  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  are  somewhat  smoky  in  colour 
with  brown  veins  ;  the  legs  are  long  with  very 
hairy  feet ;  the  first  two  joints  of  the  body  are 


very  long  and  slender,  and  make  it  appear  out 
of  all  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  insect.  The 
males  are  slightly  smaller  than  the  females.  The 
grubs  are  white  and  legless,  and  when  full 
grown  become  pupaj  or  chrysalides,  which  are 
enclosed  in  an  outer  cocoon  of  a  thin  white  sub- 
stance. The  common.sand  wasp,  Cercerisarenaria 
(fig.  2),  I  have  joined  with  Ammophila  sabulosa  in 
this  article,  as  their  habits  are  very  similar, 
though  they  diflter  very  much  in  appearance,  and 
are  not  very  nearly  allied  to  one  another,  as 
three  families  intervene  between  them,  one,  that 
which  immediately  precedes  Cerceris,  being  the 
Crabronidfe. 

The  sand  wasps  are  not  true  wasps,  though 
very  waspish  in  appearance  ;  but  they  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  true  wasps  by  the 
shape  of  their  bodies,  which,  instead  of  tapering 
gradually  to  a  point,  are  narrowed  at  the 
junction  of  the  joints,  giving  the  joints  a  swollen 
appearance.  They  are  widely  distributed  insects, 
and  are  very  common  in  most  sandy  localities ; 
they  make  their  appearance  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  are  most  useful  in  collecting  various 
small  beetles,  most  of  which    are  more  or  less 


Fig.  1,  Aiiiniophila  sabulosa  (natural  size)  ;  jir/,  2,  Cerceris 
arenaria  (natural  size). 


destructive  to  plants.  Unlike  most  insects  which 
prey  upon  others,  they  are  not  at  all  particular 
in  always  selecting  victims  of  the  same  species 
with  which  to  feast  their  grubs,  but  even  collect 
beetles  of  different  genera ;  they  usually  select 
weevils  of  diiTerent  kinds,  some  of  which  are  so 
hard  that  it  is  quite  diiBcult  co  pierce  them  with 
a  pin,  yet  the  grubs  of  the  sand  wasps  manage 
to  feed  on  them.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
sand  wasps  only  collect  specimens  of  the  weevils 
which,  having  only  just  emerged  from  their 
pupae  oases,  are  still  soft ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  the  late  Mr.  F.  Smith  has  proved  that 
fully  matured  weevils  are  stored  in  the  cells.  He 
suggests  tliat  as  the  eggs  of  the  sand  wasps  are 
not  hatched  for  some  days  after  the  insects  are 
buried,  the  dampness  of  the  earth  renders  them 
sufficiently  soft  for  the  grubs  to  feed  upon. 
Among  the  weevils  collected  by  these  insects  is 
the  Nut  weevil  (Balaninus  nucum),  wliich  often 
does  much  injury  to  the  Nut  crop  by  laying  its 
eggs  in  the  Nuts,  the  interiors  of  which  are 
devoured  by  the  grubs,  and  that  most  destructive 
beetle,  the  black  Vine  weevil  (Otiorhynchus 
sulcatus),  which  devours  the  leaves,  and  whose 
grubs  destroy  the  roots  of  various  plants.  The 
sand  wasps  make  their  nests  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  Ammophila3,  burrowing  at  times  to 
the  depth  of  4  in.  or  5  in. 

The  genus  Cerceris  is  classed  in  the  family 
Philanthidaj,  and  contains  five  species,  three  of 
which  are  common.  They  have  all  much  the 
same  habits,  and  are  often  found  on  flowers,  the 
honey  or  pollen  of  which  they  probably  use  as 
food.  The  female  of  Cerceris  arenaria  is  about 
f  in.  long,  and  measures  rather  more  than  1  in. 
across  the  wings  when  fully  extended  ;  the  head 
is  black  with  three  yellow  spots  on  the  face  and 
one  behind  each  eye  ;  the  antennae  are  black  with 
the  third  and  fourth  joints  somewhat  reddish  ; 
the  thorax  is  black  with  two  transverse  spots 


in  front,  a  point  at  the  base  of  each  upper  wing, 
a  narrow  line  somewhat  behind  the  middle,  and 
a  large  spot  on  each  side  of  the  base  yellow. 
The  body  is  mucli  narrowed  between  each  joint, 
and  is  black  in  colour,  ornamented  with  yellow 
markings,  as  shown  in  figure  2  ;  the  wings  are 
rather  smoky,  with  yellowish  brown  veins;  the 
legs  are  reddish  yellow,  with  the  base  of  the 
thighs  of  the  first  two  pairs  and  the  tips  of  the 
tliighs  of  the  posterior  pair  brown.  The  male  is 
considerably  smaller  than  the  female,  measuring 
5  iu.  in  length  ;  he  has  no  yellow  spots  on  his 
thorax ;  the  yellow  markings  on  his  body  are 
much  narrower,  and  the  yellow  portions  of  his 
legs  are  paler  than  those  of  the  female.  The 
grubs  are  whitish,  and  are  provided  with  a 
strong  brown  pair  of  jaws  ;  when  fully  grown 
thev  spin  a  slight  oval  cocoon  round  themselves. 

G.  S.  S. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

THE  APPLE. 

(Continued  from  j^.  53:2.) 
Gathering  and  marketing. — Before    we 
proceed  to  discuss  the  mode  of  gathering  and 
packing,  &c.,  for  market,  I  would  like  to  direct 
attention  to  a  few  matters   that  greatly  check 
the  development  of  hardy   fruit  culture  in  this 
country.  In  this  district  land  capable  of  grow- 
ing Apples  equal  to  any  that  can  be  produced 
elsewhere  can  now  be  had  at  a  rent  which  oc- 
cupiers could  afi:ord  to  pay  were  they  not  over- 
weighted with  taxes    and  titlies  of  which  land 
gets  far  more  than  its  share.  There  is,  however, 
some   hope    of    a    decided  stand    being   made 
against  what  is  termed  the  extraordinary  tithe, 
a   burden  that  sadly  requires  readjusting  so  as 
to  meet  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  There  is    yet  another  thing 
that  checks  fruit  production  even  more  than  the 
extraordinary  tithe,  and  that  is  the  means  of 
getting  produce  at  a  minimum   cost   from  the 
grower  to  the  consumer.  Atpresent  the  problem  is 
not  how  to  grow  Apples   in  quantity,   but  how 
to    get    them    to    densely   populated    districts 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes. 
It   is   not   saying  much  for  cheap  transit  and 
market    accommodation   when   I  state   that  it 
takes  60  per  cent,  off  the  market  price  of  Apples, 
or  more  than  one-half,  to  pay  railway  charges 
and  salesman's  commisson  ;  yet  this  has  happened 
for  months  past  in  the  case  of  what  are  called 
common  culinary  Apples.  Surely  there  is  room 
for  our  railways  to  revise  their  scale  of  charges, 
and  salesmen  their  commission.  With  Apples  at 
2s.  per  sieve,  a  price  at  which  many  thousands 
of  sieves  were  sold  from  this  locality,  Gd.,  or  25 
per  cent.,  went  for  railway  charges,  and  6d.,  or 
2-5  per  cent.,  went   for  salesman's  commission, 
the  grower   having  to    pay   for  empty  baskets 
being  returned,  labour,  rent,  and  every  other  ex- 
pen.se.  This  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment. Could  not  railways  carry   a  bushel  sieve 
of  Apples  at  a  less  cost  than  Od.  for  forty  miles  ? 
And  could  not   salesmen  afford  to  charge  less 
than  Cd.  on  a  2s.  bushel  of  Apples  ?    Why  not 
have  a  scale  of  charges,  say  10  per  cent..^^  Apples 
are  generally  sold  by  auction  some  time  between 
the  time  when  the  crop  can  be  faii'Iy  estimated 
and  before  the  earliest  Apples  are  fit   to  gather. 
During  thepresent  season  prices  have  ranged  from 
£15  to  £2d  per  acre  for  good  orchards  in  full 
bearing,  and  consisting  of  the  right  sorts,  the 
majority  ranging  from  £18  to  £20  per  acre,  but 
the  crop  has  been  exceptionally  heavy  and  prices 
proportionately  high.  The  average  for  ordinary 
years  is  from  £10  to  £15  per   acre.  Few  crops 
on  the  whole  pay  better  than  a  good  orchard  of 
Apples.  There  are  crops,  as,  for  instance.  Hops, 
that  yield  a  large  return  some  years,  but  on  the 
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other  hand  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are 
heavy,  and  failures  from  blight  and  mould  fre- 
quent. 

The  gathering  season  commences  about 
the  1st  of  August,  and  by  that  time  a  good 
supply  of  empty  sieves  and  half  sieves  sent 
down  by  the  salesmen  are  in  readiness.  These 
are  sent  down  in  bundles  of  eight,  four  being 
fastened  together  as  closely  as  possible  by  means 
of  a  cord  through  their  rims,  andfour  are  turned 
bottom  upwards  and  fastened  to  these,  an  ar- 
rangement occupying  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass convenient  "for  loading  both  on  trucks  and 
on  the  vans  used  for  conveying  them  toandfrom 
the  railway  stations.  The  price  chargedfor  empties 
is  Cid.  per  bundle  for  .sieves,  and  4d.  for  half 
sieves  from  London  to  Maidstone.  A  sieve  is 
.supposed  to  hold  eight  gallons  ordinary  measure, 
but  it  contains  generally  about  seven  gallons, 
for  as  sieves  are  sent  packed  so  as  to  stand  one 
on  the  other,  they  must  not  be  more  than  full 
to  the  rim  or  slightly  raised  in  centre.  Ladders 
for  gathering  are  provided  of  various  heights  to 
suit  the  trees;  they  are  made  as  light  as  pcssible 
compatible  with  safety;  they  consist  of  the 
best  seasoned  foreign  poles  sawn  down  the 
centre  and  made  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
ordinary  ladders,  and  very  tapering  at  the  top. 
Heavy  ladders  not  only  bruise  the  brandies,  but 
are  difficult  to  move,  as  the  gatherers  carry 
them  erect  round  the  ti'ee,  or  from  tree  to  tree. 
Bags  made  of  stout  Hop-pocketing  material,  with 
two  straps  to  go  over  each  shoulder  and  a  string 
or  buckle  across  the  chest,  are  used  for  gathering. 
Thus  equipped,  the  operator  can  use  both  hands, 
and  will,  as  a  rule,  bring  down  each  time  he 
dismounts  enough  to  fill  a  bushel  sieve,  e.xcept 
in  the  case  of  very  choice  sorts  for  storing,  when 
only  half  the  quantity  is  brought  down  for  fear 
of  bruising  the  fruit .  The  gatherer  is  alsoprovided 
with  a  strong  stick  having  a  crook  at  one  end  for 
drawing  the  branches  not  otherwise  within  reach 
towardshim.Thishehooksonone  of  the  staves  of 
the  ladder.  This  work  is  generally  performed  by  or- 
dinary garden  labourers  employed  at  from  2s. Cd. 
to  3s.  per  day.  But  in  somecases  it  is  done  by  casual 
hands  at  so  much  per  sieve  according  to  the 
crop.  It  requii-es  strong,  active  men  to  perform 
the  work  of  carrying  a  fifty-round  ladder  erect, 
and  set  it  in  a  tree  so  that  it  bears  equally  its 
weight  on  several  branches  without  injuring  any 
of  them,  and  so  that  the  crop  can  be  reached 
without  much  moving  of  the  ladder.  Men  that 
have  been  accustomed  to  this  work  from  boy- 
hood will  bring  down  double  the  quantity  of 
fruit  that  a  casual  hand  will  do.  The  Apples 
must  not  be  pulled  off,  but  removed  by  a  sharp 
jerk,  so  as  to  detach  the  stalk,  an  operation 
easily  done  when  the  fruit  Ls  nearly  ripe,  but 
vast  quantities  of  Apples  are  gathered  before 
they  are  fully  grown,  and  more  especially  the 
earliest  of  kitchen  Apples.  The  Keswick  Codlin, 
a  certain  and  abundant  cropper,  is  grown  in 
great  quantities  about  jNLaidstone ;  the  trees 
generally  give  two  good  gatherings.  The  first, 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  July,  consists  of 
the  most  forward  from  tlie  sunny  side  and  open 
branches,  leaving  the  others  for  a  late  crop  ; 
and  taking  the  average  of  years  I  find  the  mar- 
ket price  generally  starts  at  4s.  or  5s.  per  sieve, 
and  drops  to  2s.  or  2s.  Od.  when  other  sorts  get 
plentiful,  at  which  price,  as  they  barely  return 
Is.  clear,  they  are  generally  left  until  the  end 
of  the  season,  when  they  are'wortli  Is.  per  sieve 
for  cider,  or  jam  and  jelly,  the  Keswick  Codlin 
being  about  the  best  sort  for  these  purposes, 
being  clear  and  transparent.  Lord  Suffield 
js  another  popular  early  sort,  and  Stone's  Apple 
is  really  very  early,  but  always  realises  good 
prices  when  fully  grown.  This  is  of  such  large 
size  that  from  fifty  to  seventy  Apples  fill  a  sieve, 
and  on  an  averagj  are  worth  Id.  each  wholesale. 


It  takes  a  man  with  some  e.xperience  of  packing 
to  get  these  large  Apples  fitted  in  so  that  they 
do  not  move  during  the  rough  handling  they  get 
by  rail  and  otherwi.se  on  their  way  to  market. 
Dessert  Apples  are  generally  begun  with 
.Tuneatings,  Kerry  Pippins,  and  that  favourite  of 
London  retailers,  the  brilliant  Quarrendens ; 
the  higher  the  colour,  the  higherthe  price.  These 
are  usually  sent  in  half -sieves;  they  realise 
2s.  ()d.  or  3s.  each,  .andpay  very  well.  There  are, 
however,  several  new  sorts  that  promi.se  to 
become  popular,  notably,  Mr.  Gladstone,  red, 
striped  with  yellow,  very  showy,  good  in  flavour, 
and  ripe  in  July ;  and  Worcester  Pearmain,  a 
lovely  Apple  of  medium  size,  brilliant  colour, 
and  of  exquisite  perfume,  ripe  in  August  and 
September.  This  is  one  of  the  Apples  of  the 
future,  for  I  may  mention  that  really  good 
Apples  realise  fair  prices,  even  when  common 
ones  are  a  drug  in  the  market.  Ribstons,  Margils, 
and  Golden  Pippins  always  realise  good  prices. 
Soft-fleshed  sorts,  tliat  have  little  weight  and 
show  bruises  easily,  do  not  pay.  Cellini,  an  ex- 
cellent Apple  in  private  gardens  to  gather  and 
use  from  the  tree,  is  useless  as  a  market  sort ;  and 
many  others  might  be  enumerated.  Many  send 
all  their  crop  direct  to  market  as  they  become  fit 
for  gathering ;  some  from  having  no  convenience 
for  storing,  and  some  from  thinking  that  the  extra 
price  realised  in  the  winter  montlis  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  extra  labour  involved  or  losses  in 
storing.  "When  sent  direct  from  the  trees,  the 
gatherers  empty  them  into  the  sieves,  a  packer 
follows,  and  tops  them  up,  covers  them  with 
paper,  and  then  a  capping  of  soft  straw  or  litter  ; 
a  mixture  of  hay  and  straw  makes  good  packing. 
This  is  secured  by  split  Ash,  Hazel,  or  Chestnut 
rods  previously  prepared,  put  crosswise  two  to 
each  basket,  and  pushed  through  just  under  the 
rim,  the  ends  being  cut  off  close.  They  are  then 
labelled  and  sent  to  market,  and  as  a  rule  are  sold 
the  following  day.  J.  Groom. 
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These  are  not  always  well  adapted  for  what  they 
are  intended,  viz.,  to  be  cool,  and  to  protect  fruit 
from  frost.  Most  people  know  what  can  be  done 
by  retarding  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  an  ice 
house,  and  the  same  could  be  done  in  fruit  rooms 
if  they  were  properly  constructed.  In  all  well- 
arranged  gardens  there  ought  to  be  an  upper  and 
a  lower  fruit  room,  or  rather  a  fruit  room  with  a 
proper  excavated  vault,  thoroughly  well  drained  to 
exclude  dampness.  In  the  twoapertures  adifference 
of  temperature  could  be  obtained,  which  wouldbe  of 
great  importance  in  ripening,  retarding,  or  keeping 
late  fruit  fresh  and  without  shrivelling.  When  fruit 
is  scarce  it  is  necessary  to  prolong  its  seasonas  much 
as  possible ;  but  that  cannot  well  be  done  in  one  room 
in  which  there  is  but  one  temperature.  Take,  for 
instance,  any  of  our  sorts  of  fruits  ;  when  stored 
in  the  same  temperature  all  mil  come  in  for  use 
nearly  at  or  about  the  same  time,  but  by  having  a 
cool  cellar  underneath  the  fruit  room  with  easy 
access,  a  portion  of  each  sort  could  be  stored  upon 
cool  shelves  at  once,  and  by  a  little  forethought  a 
tew  of  the  riper  fruit  could  be  picked  and  forced 
on  in  a  warmer  situation,  and  be  had  quite  ripe 
while  those  upon  the  trees  were  still  hard,  thus 
prolonging  the  season  of  certain  sorts  wonderfully. 
Both  Pears  and  Apples  that  ripen  through  the 
winter  and  spring  should  be  put  down  upon  the 
cool  shelves  as  they  come  in  from  the  trees,  in  order 
to  keep  them  fresh  and  plump ;  and  darkness  suits 
for  that  purpose  better  than  too  much  light,  while 
a  portion  of  either  sort  can  be  brought  up  periodic- 
ally, according  to  the  demand.  Being  short  ,of 
Apples  last  year,  we  bought  some  American  sorts 
in  barrels.  They  arrived  during  severe  weather,  and 
we  never  unpacked  them,  but  used  them  out  of 
the  barrel  just  as  required,  and  they  kept  good 
throughout  the  winter,  a  fact  which  shows  clearly 
that  .4pples  are  best  kept  in  a  cold  dark  situation. 
Profiting  by  the  experience  thus  gained,  I  have 


stowed  away  some  of  our  own  home-grown  sorts 
in  barrels,  but  only  such  sorts  as  are  expected  to 
keep  well.  We  have  two  fruit  rooms  here  which 
are  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  one  is  in  connection 
with  the  hothouses,  and  the  other  was  converted 
out  of  a  large  unused  stoke-hole,  and  fitted  with 
shelves  both  above  and  below  the  grounil  level. 
The  principle  being  right,  it  does  very  well  for  a 
makeshift,  in  proof  of  which  I  have  some  of  last 
year's  Apples  in  it  now.  J.  M. 

Clumber . 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 
The  late  remarkably  fine  weather  will  have 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  complete  all  repairs, 
cleansing,  or  painting  which  may  have  been  found 
necessary  in  this  structure.  In  cases  in  which  it  may 
have  for  a  time  been  used  as  a  greenhouse  for  Chry- 
santhemums and  similar  hardy  plants,  the  various 
fruit  trees  in  pots  which  after  being  repotted  or 
surface-dressed,  as  might  be  found  necessary 
during  the  month  of  October,  will  either  have 
been  placed  closely  together  in  some  part  of  the 
house  or  plunged  or  placed  in  a  suitable  situation 
in  the  open  air.  If  the  former  it  would  be  found 
necessary  in  order  to  check  evaporation  and  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  becoming  too  dry  to  cover  up 
the  pots  with  some  light,  littery  material,  and 
something  similar  wauld  also  be  necessary  as  re- 
gards those  placed  out-of-doors  to  prevent  the 
soil  in  the  pots  from  becoming  saturated  through 
the  autumnal  rains.  All  should  now,  however,  be- 
fore an  unfavourable  change  in  the  weather  sets 
in  be  placed  in  their  proper  positions  inside  the 
house.  In  cases  in  which  the  trees  are  in  com- 
paratively small  pots  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  and  where  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
it  may  be  advisable  to  place  them  upon 
the  surface  of  a  prepared  bed  or  border  of 
rich  soil,  into  which  the  roots  may  be  allowed  to 
enter  through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.  When 
treated  in  this  manner  any  approach  to  over- 
luxuriance  is  easily  checked  by  raising  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  pot,  and  severing  a  more  or  less  portion 
of  the  roots  which  have  entered  the  border  below 
the  pots.  In  the  case,  however,  of  newly  repotted 
trees  it  is  advisable  to  confine  the  roots  to  the  pots 
during  the  first  season  at  least,  and  to  effect  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  pots  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  border  upon  three  bricks  placed  per- 
fectly level.  Some  of  the  most  successful  growers 
of  fruit  trees  in  pots  prefer  confining  the  roots  to 
the  pots,  even  when  the  latter  are  filled  with  them, 
trusting  entirely  for  success  to  rich  surface  dress- 
ings and  manure  water ;  but  success  may  be  and 
is  frequently  attained  by  carefully  following  either 
system.  When  the  trees  have  all  been  placed  in 
their  proper  positions  the  spaces  between  them  may 
be  occupied  with  the  various  kinds  of  hardy  plants 
intended  for  forcing,  but  all  tender  species  must 
of  course  be  excluded,  as  orchard  houses  are  not 
generally  provided  with  a  heating  apparatus  of  any 
kind ;  nor  is  it  required,  as  the  trees  can 
hardly  be  kept  too  cool  in  winter.  An  early 
development  is  by  no  means  desirable,  and  it  is 
only  during  considerable  depressions  of  tempera- 
ture that  the  structure  need  be  kept  entirely 
closed.  Air,  however,  should  seldom  or  never 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months  be  ad- 
mitted at  both  sides  of  the  house  at  the  same 
time — 1  am  supposing  the  house  to  be  a  span- 
roofed  one — as  nothing  is  more  injurious  than 
placing  fruit  trees  in  a  strong  draught.  Indeed,  if 
the  top  ventilators  are  kept  open,  it  will  seldom 
be  necessarj'  to  open  the  side  ones  during  winter 
and  early  spring.  In  order,  however,  to  check 
evaporation,  and  so  prevent  the  soil  in  the  pots 
from  becoming  too  dr}-,  and  also  to  prevent  frost 
from  penetrating  it  to  any  great  extent,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  surround  and  cover  the  pots  with  light 
litter  of  some  kind. 

Pruning  and  dressing. — Such  trees  as  the 

Pear,  the  Plum,  and  the  Cherry  may  either  be 
pruned  now,  or  the  operation  may  be  deferred 
until  spring,  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  But 
such  trees  as  the  Cherry  are  often  infested  with 
the  black  or  Cherrj-  fly,  and  in  order  to  destroy 
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as  far  as  possible  the  larva;  of  this  troublesome 
pest  it  is  necessary  to  dress  snch  trees  as  soon 
as  the}'  are  pruned  ;  and  as  a  strong  dressing,  it 
applied  when  tlie  buds  are  considerably  ad- 
vanced, is  not  unlikely  to  prove  injurious  to  them, 
on  that  account  it  is  advisable  to  prune  and  dress 
such  trees  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
Infested  trees  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  may 
also  be  so  treated,  although  a  later  period,  when 
wood  and  bloom  buds  can  be  readily  distinguished, 
is  generally  the  best  time  to  prune  them.  The 
■winter  dressing  for  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  should 
not  be  made  too  strong,  in  case  of  injury  resulting 
to  the  buds,  and  care  should  be  exercised  in  apply- 
ing it.  A  solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  at  the 
rate  of  say  6  oz,  or  8  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  hot  rain 
water,  will  not  be  found  to  be  too  strong,  and  will 
generally  be  effective ;  or  a  composition  may  be 
formed  of  about  equal  portions  of  soot  and  flowers 
of  sulphur,  to  which  should  be  added  tobacco 
water  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  ordinary 
paint ;  with  this  the  trees  should  be  painted,  as  it 
were,  with  an  ordinary  soft  brush,  beginning  at 
the  lower  portions  of  the  trees  and  finishing  with 
the  young  shoots,  drawing  the  brush  always  in  an 
upward  direction,  which  is  less  likely  to  injure 
the  buds.  Although  one  application  of  this  dress- 
ing may  not  always  be  effective  in  annihilating 
the  various  pests  to  which  fruit  trees  are  liable, 
it  will  nevertheless  seldom  fail  to  very  consider- 
ably check  their  progress,  and  with  the  aid  of 
syringing  and  fumigating,  if  found  necessary,  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  healthy  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds  may  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  When  trees 
become  hopelessly  unhealthy,  which  under  the  best 
and  most  careful  management  will  happen  in  the 
case  of  trees  subjected  to  the  necessarily  artificial 
treatment  of  being  confined  to  pots  or  tubs,  they 
should  be  discarded,  and  replaced  by  young  and 
healthy  plants,  while  to  meet  thisdemand  it  isneces- 
sary  to  annually,  or  at  least  occasional!}-, pot  up  afew 
maiden  trees.  This  should  be  done  about  the  end 
of  October  or  early  during  the  succeeding  month, 
or  even  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the 
weather  being  unusually  fine,  may  not  be  too  late 
to  do  so. 

Fruits  for  orchard  houses.— No  fruit 
trees  are  more  amen.able  to  pot  or  orchard  house 
culture  than  tlie  various  kinds  of  Chemes,  and 
none  are  more  useful,  as  the  fruit  has  the  desir- 
able property  of  hanging  in  good  condition  upon 
the  trees  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  is  ripe. 
The  Peach  and  the  Nectarine  may  also  he  re- 
garded as  the  trees  par  excellence  for  orchard 
houses.  The  Apricot,  too,  is  indispensable,  although 
it  does  not  always  succeed  there  so  well  as  the 
first  mentioned  trees,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
secure  success  in  the  production  of  this  delicious 
fruit  it  should  occupy  a  situation  in  the  most  airy 
part  of  the  bouse.  Abundance  of  air  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  it  when  in  bloom,  or  when  the 
fruit  is  about  to  set,  without  placing  the  trees  in 
a  cold  draught,  as  much  air  should  be  admitted  at 
that  period  as  the  condition  of  the  weather  will 
permit.  All  kinds  of  Plums  succeed  well  in  the 
orchard  house,  but  as  these  generally  succeed 
well  in  the  open  air,  or  trained  to  walls, 
it  is  only  the  best  sorts  of  table  or  des- 
sert kinds  which  need  occupy  this  structure, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  Pears. 
It  is  seldom  considered  worth  while  to  attempt 
the  culture  of  the  Apple  under  glass.  But  if  this 
is  desired  the  selection  should  be  confined  to  a 
few  of  the  finest  and  most  ornamental  of  table 
varieties.  Where  the  Fig  is  appreciated  as  it  de- 
serves to  be,  all  the  varieties  can  be  readily  culti- 
vated in  the  orchard  house,  and  in  its  case  the 
roots  should  be  confined  to  the  pots,  as  if  allowed 
to  root  into  rich  borders,  as  has  been  recommended 
in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  &c.,  the  plants  become 
too  luxuriant  to  be  fruitful.  The  Grape  Vine  may 
also,  if  desired,  be  grown  in  pots  in  the  orchard 
house,  but  it  will  generally  succeed  better  when 
planted  out  and  trained  over  pathways  or  in  some 
other  situation  where  it  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  other  inmates  of  the  structure. 
Grown  in  this  manner,  it  is  exceedingly  ornamental 
as  well  as  useful  in  the  production  of  fruit  of 


fairly  good  quality.  Only  the  more  hardy  and 
early-ripening  varieties,  however,  should  be  selec- 
ted for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
Esperione,  and  Koyal  Muscadine. 

Burij  Si.  Ednm-iuU.  V.  GRIEVE. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STOCK  ON  THE 
SCION. 
Having  great  respect  for  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hovey,  of  Boston,  I  should  like  to  ask  through 
your  columns  whether  his  experience  extends  to  the 
grafting  of  Grape  Vines,  and  with  what  results. 
Grape  growers  in  this  country  have  observed  and 
recorded  various  changes  in  form,  quality,  and 
flavour  evidently  arising  from  the  stock.  The  time 
of  ripening,  however,  of  most  fruit  seems  more 
stringently  fixed  than  many  of  their  other  quali- 
ties. Still  the  Paradise  stock  does  at  times  tend 
to  hasten  maturity  as  well  as  heighten  fertility. 
Facts  are  very  much  wanted  as  to  the  time  gained 
in  maturing  a  crop  through  the  agency  of  different 
stocks. 

Changes,  if  any,  so  effected  would  possibly  be 
gradual  ;  the  tendency  to  change,  if  any,  would 
also  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  extent  of  stock 
left,  and  probably  also  by  such  a  fact  as  to  whether 
any  of  the  stocks  were  allowed  to  grow  or  not. 
With  established  habits  as  to  time  of  flowering 
and  ripening,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  would  be 
suddenly  changed  at  the  bidding  of  a  dwarf 
stock  a  few  inches  in  length,  though  some  features 
more  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  stock 
might  be  gradually  acquired.  Facts  are  very  much 
wanted  on  this  curious  phase  of  vegetable  life,  and 
to  be  useful  they  should  combine  such  points  as  the 
following  :  name  of  stock  and  of  scion,  length  and 
character  of  both,  date  of  working,  soil  and  site  ; 
any  and  every  peculiarity  or  change  observed  in 
the  produce  affecting  in  any  degree  the  size,  form, 
colour,  flavour,  or  time  of  ripening  of  the  same.  If 
facts  of  this  character  could  be  collected  alike  in 
Europe  and  from  America,  then  we  might  be  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  season 
of  fruits  can  to  any  perceptible  extent  be  modified 
by  grafting  or  budding  on  earlier  or  later  species 
and  varieties.  In  that  most  striking  of  all  graft 
hybrids  the  Cytisus  Adami,  the  three  sorts  bloom 
almost,  if  not  quite  abreast,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  time  is  far  more  firmly  fixed  than  form ;  while 
as  to  colour  it  is  so  fugitive  as  to  count  for  little 
or  nothing  in  the  determination  of  such  questions. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


NEWLY  PLANTED  RASPBEKRIES. 

Many  when  planting  Raspberries  leave  the  canes 
nearly  their  full  length,  which  is  a  mistake,  as  in- 
stead of  breaking  below  and  forming  others  as 
they  ought  to  do,  they  only  start  at  the  top  and 
make  a  miserable  effort  at  fruiting,  and  the  result 
is  they  are  not  only  poor  then,  but  Iiaving  formed 
no  young  canes  they  are  in  as  bad  a  plight  the 
following  year.  The  best  way  to  form  fresh  plan- 
tations of  Raspberries  is  to  select  the  stoutest  and 
best  canes  with  themost  roots,  and  cutthemdown 
to  within  6  in.  or  9  in.  of  the  ground,  when  they 
should  be  planted  in  rows  at  about  1  ft.  apart. 
During  the  first  year  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  or  some 
similar  low-growing  crop  may  be  sown  or  planted 
between  them,  but  the  Raspberries  should  be 
mulched  around  wdth  manure,  as  the  gTeat  point 
in  getting  them  established  quickly  is  to  afford  the 
roots  shade  and  prevent  them  from  suffering  from 
want  of  moisture,  which  the  mulching  does,  and 
as  the  juices  from  it  are  washed  down  the  plants 
are  thereby  greatly  encouraged  in  their  growth. 
As  Raspberries  like  a  little  shade  they  will  be 
found  to  do  remarkably  well  between  the  rows  of 
tall  standard  Apples,  which,  if  these  are  at  wide 
distances  apart,  is  perhaps  the  very  best  place  in 
the  whole  garden  for  them.  A  moderately  light 
soil  suits  them  best,  but  to  enable  them  to  bear 
the  dry  weather  well,  the  ground  for  them  should 
be  trenched  or  broken  up  deeply  in  order  that  they 
may  drive  their  main  roots  down  and  find  moisture 
when  the  supply  for  the  surface  feeders  fails. 
Amateurs  and  others  often  injure  Raspberries  by 


digging  amongst  them;  whereas  the  ground  should 
never  be  touched  beyond  freeing  it  from  weeds. 
Instead  of  digging,  top  dress  heavily  every  autumn 
after  the  old  canes  are  cut  away,  and  leave  the 
half  rotten  manure  on  to  lie  as  a  surfacing  all 
through  the  summer.  I  have  used  seaweed  with 
great  success;  it  is  a  capital  non-conductor  of 
heat,  and  intercepts  the  evaporation  of  the  earths 
moisture  better  than  anything  else  I  ever  tried. 
For  supporting  the  canes  of  Raspberries  nothing 
answers  better  than  galvanised  wire  strained 
along  the  rows,  to  which  they  can  be  tied  securely, 
and  with  the  first  outlay  the  expense  is  over ; 
whereas  with  stakes  it  is  annually  recurring,  and' 
they  are  often  a  great  trouble  to  get.  Rather  than 
get  wooden  ones  I  should  prefer  iron,  and  these 
are  best  for  standard  Roses,  as  they  last  almost 
for  ever.  g^  -q 

I  notice(p.  531)  Mr.  Mackie's  answer  to  this 

question.  He  answers  it  in  the  negative.  But  then 
his  canes  were  really  nice  stools  with  good  roots, 
very  different  indeed  from  the  single  ones  re- 
ceived from  nurseries  at  so  much  per  hundred. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  best  way  to 
get  a  crop  of  good  young  canes  from  the  latter 
is  to  cut  them  down  to  the  ground  level  in  the 
spring,  say  February.  The  canes  should  not  be 
cut  at  once,  as  probably  they  assist  in  forming 
roots  throughout  the  winter.— D.  T.  Fisii. 


THE  HAMPTON  COURT  VINE. 
Having  read  that  this  old  Vine  has  carried  this 
season  "1300  bunches  of  Grapes,  weighing  not 
less  than  1000  lb.,"  "  Peregrine  "  is  naturally 
anxious  to  learn  something  about  its  culture.  I 
think  the  most  correct  thing  to  say  about  it'  is 
that  it  is  not  cultivated  at  all  at  the  root,  but 
of  course  it  gets  such  top-pruning  as  is  essential 
to  cropping.  One  great  stem,  coated  over  with 
zinc  so  that  it  may  not  receive  injury,  drops  down 
into  the  gravel  walk,  over  which  the  thousands 
annually  pass  who  enter  the  once-sacred  portals 
of  the  vinery.  Beyond  is  an  old  flower  garden, 
but  no  evidences  of  border  or  manure  or  special 
culture  of  any  kind  are  visible,  and  as  the  main 
roots  of  such  a  Vine  must  be  from  some  20  yds. 
to  iO  yds.  away,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  afford  to  these  special  feeding.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  ""particularly  remarkable^about 
this  old  Vine.  When  last  at  Heckfield  I  could 
but  remark  the  enormou,-  size  of  (lie  Deux  Ans 
Apple  tree  which  stands  in  one  corner  of  the 
kitchen  garden.  It  is  really  a  giant  amongst 
Apple;  trees,  and  has  a  clean  stem  some  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.  in  circumference  ;  quite  two-thirds  of  the 
roots  must  run  under  gravel  walks,  walls,  and 
buildings,  and  yet  it  is  a  fertile  giant,  annually  pro- 
ducing large  crops  of  fruit.  I  put  the  old  Vine  into 
the  same  category.  These  old  trees  liave  all  found 
theirlotscast  in  pleasant  places,  and  therefore  they 
produce  goodly  crops.  But  after  all  the  Hampton 
Court  Vine  has  for  several  years  past  been  only 
just  existing.  As  a  sample  of  Vine  culture  it  is 
most  disappointing,  and  had  it  been  in  any  private 
garden  where  good  crops  were  regaided  as  of  more 
importance  than  the  maintenance  of  fossilised 
curiosities,  it  would  have  been  long  since  uprooted. 
Statistics  about  the  crops  produced  on  this  Vine 
must  be  taken  cum  gram  saUs.  Competent  ob- 
servers have  often  thrown  doubt  upon  the  stereo- 
typed 1300  as  the  number  of  bunches  it  is  said  tn 
bear;andas  tothel0001b.,the  least  s.aid  the  better. 
I  saw  tliis  Vine  twice  last  summer,  and  put  the 
fair  average  weight  of  the  bunches  at  ^  lb.  each, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  in  judging  the  hanging 
weight  of  Gfrapes  we  generally  overdo  it.  To  the 
thousands  of  people  ignorant  of  the  true  character 
of  a  Grape  crop  and  what  Vines  in  robust  health 
should  resemble,  this  old  Vine  is  doubtless  a 
marvel,  but  nevertheless  it  is  in  no  sense  a  favour- 
able example  of  Grape  growing. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  remarks  concerning 
this  Vine  I  have  been  enabled  to  refer  to  one  of 
thoseinfallibleauthorities— a  guide  book,  tliis  par- 
ticular one  being  compiled  by  Sir  Henry  Cole.  This 
edition  is  dated  1878,  and  as  that  was  but  three 
years  ago,  and  it  is  described  as  revised,  no  doubt 
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4Sir  Henry  was  careful  to  verify  his  statements. 
Here  is  the  entire  extract  as  relates  to  the  Vine, 
and  no  doubt  otlier  readers  besides  "  Peregrine  " 
will  scan  it  with  interest ;  "  The  Hampton  Court 
Vine,  planted  in  17G9,  is  the  largest  in  Europe,  if 
not  in  the  world,  according  to  popular  belief,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  call  it  in  question.  In  the 
autumn  it  almost  drags  the  house  down  with  its 
thousands  of  clusters  of  purple  Urapes,  numbering 
in  fruitful  seasons  as  many  as  2.300  bunches.  It  is 
a  wonderful  sight.  We  can  only  report  on  hearsay 
that  the  fruit  is  very  fine,  for  it  is  exclusively  pre- 
served for  the  Queen's  table."  I  specially  invite 
attention  to  the  figures  given — 2500  in  1878  and 
1.300  now  !  "Oh,  what  a  falling  off  is  there  "in 
that  short  space  of  time !  Wlien  readers  have  looked 
on  this  picture  and  on  the  less  imaginative  one 
sketched  above,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
drawing  their  own  conclusions.  A.  D. 


RESTING  VINES. 


I  FOR  one,  and  I  doubt  not  many  others  also, 
are  able  by  their  own  experience  to  contradict 
Mr.  A.  Mackie's  assertion  (p.  531)  that  "  where 
bedding  or  other  plants  have  to  be  wintered  in 
the  vinery,  as  occurs  in  many  places  from  want  of 
room  elsewhere,  it  is  impossible  to  give  Vines  a 
proper  resting  time."  He  seems  to  forget  that  if  it 
is  good  for  the  Vines  to  rest,  it  is  also  good  for 
the  bedding  plants  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  is  the  keeping  the  vinery  cool  enough 
for  both.  Although  frost  in  winter  is  good  tor 
Vines,  it  is  not  necessary  to  expose  them  to  it; 
and  I  have  never  yet  found  them  suffer  in  the 
least  degree  from  the  small  amount  of  heat  that 
is  wanted  to  raise  the  temperature  above  the 
freezing  point.  At  the  present  moment  the  leaves 
are  falling  fast  from  my  Vines,  and  I  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  securing  for  them  a  three  months' 
rest  at  least.  I  never  force  them,  but  only  provide 
that  they  shall  have  fire-heat  at  any  period  of  the 
year  when  they  may  require  it,  in  order  to  keep 
their  growth  progressing  when  they  have  once 
begun  to  shoot.  Tliroughout  the  year  I  give  more 
air  than  is  usual  with  most  Vine  growers,  my  aim 
being  to  produce  the  best-flavoured  Grapes. 
Those  who  gro-s-  them  for  the  market  know  very 
well  that  the  buyers  in  general  only  judge  by  ap- 
pearance, and  that  the  larger  tlie  berries  are  and 
the  heavier  the  bunches,  the  more  money  can  be 
got  by  their  sale,  the  public  not  caring  to  apply 
any  other  test.  Had  samples  of  mine  been  placed 
by  the  side  of  some  others  grown  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, they  might  have  been. bought  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  which  was  charged  for  their 
well-filled-out  neighbours  ;  but  I  had  opportuni- 
ties of  tasting  these  fine  Grapes,  and  I  found  they 
were  neither  so  sweet  nor  so  rich  in  flavour  as  my 
own.  Vines,  no  doubt,  are  affected  also  by  climate, 
and  especially  by  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted.  I  have  heard  that  the  Vine-growers  of 
Italy  consider  that  we  in  England  obtain  size  at 
the  expense  of  flavour  by  the  over-enrichment  of 
our  Vine  borders.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  fierce  controversy  carried  on  some 
years  ago  between  two  parties,  the  one  advocat- 
ing the  free  use  of  decayed  turf  with  little  else  in 
the  way  of  enrichment,  the  other  maintaining 
that  it  was  impossible  to  grow  Grapes  properly 
without  a  copious  supply  of  horseflesh.        B.  S. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 


That  memorable  gale  of  the  14th  of  October  will 
probably  have  more  to  do  with  the  fruit  crop  of 
1882  than  most  of  us  think.  Just  previous  to  its 
occurrence  both  fruit  and  other  trees  were  still 
covered  with  leaves — not  green  leaves,  it  is  true, 
but  leaves  nevertheless.  After  the  gale  there  was 
nothing  but  bare  branches.  In  ordinary  weather 
the  foliage  would  liave  held  on  a  fortnight  longer, 
during  which  time  the  fruit  buds  for  next  years 
crop  would  have  been  materially  assisted  by  its 
presence.  Whether  the  embryo  crop  of  fruit  has 
suffered  by  this  sadden  denudation  of  the  trees 
or  not  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  say,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  presence  of  healthy 


foliage  for  anotlier  week,  or  jierhaps  two,  would 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  trees.  Since  the 
gales  of  October  we  have  had  a  continuation  of 
bright,  warm  weather — weather  tliat  would  have 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  both  gardeners  and 
farmers  in  September.  "  ]'he  brief  summer  of  St. 
Martin' may  have  done  something  to  rectify  the 
damage  done  by  the  exces.sive  rainy,  stormy,  and 
inclement  weather  with  which  we  were  visited  in 
August  and  September,  Init  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  has  not  been  too  late  in  coming.  Sun.shine  in 
November  is  very  different  from  sunshine  in  Sep- 
tember. I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a 
good  many  gardens  latelj',  both  private  and  other- 
wise, and  have  made  a  point  of  examining  the 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing as  far  as  possible  what  the  prospects  are  of 
a  fruit  crop  next  year.  Shortly  after  the  gale  an 
experienced  fruit  grower  expressed  grave  doubts 
about  the  crop  of  next  year.  Since  then  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  going  over  his  trees  with  him, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  present  (November 
21)  there  can  scarcely  be  a  better  prospect  of  a 
crop  than  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  both  Apples 
and  Tears,  as  w-ell  as  on  that  of  all  bush  fruits.  My 
friend  attributes  this  to  the  three  weeks' sun  which 
we  had  in  November — a  November  without  a  fog. 
Man)'  changes  may  of  course  take  place  before 
next  fruit  season,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
fruit  crop  of  1882,  in  situations  where  the  wood 


must  be  given  when  growth  commences,  and  when 
the  flower-spikes  begin  to  rise  a  little  more  heat 
may  be  indulged  in.  When  the  flowers  begin  to 
expand  gentle  fire  heat  should  bo  employed  on 
dull  days  with  air.  On  bright  sunny  days,  when 
the  pollen  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  flowers  should 
be  gone  over  with  a  camels-hair  brush.  This  will 
assist  fertilisation,  and  promote  the  formation  of 
perfectly  shaped  fruit.  I'rior  to  plunging  the  plants 
the  pots  should  be  examined,  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  drainage  is  in  working  order.  There  is 
generally  an  accumulation  of  soil  below  the  pot 
shreds  (or  whatever  material  is  used  for  drainage), 
caused  eitlier  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  pots 
or  by  heavy  rainfalls.  If  the  plants  be  turned  out 
of  their  pots  care  must  be  taken  to  replace  the 
ball  in  exactly  the  same  po.sition  as  that  previously 
occupied  by  it. — K.  G. 

Rust  on  Grapes  and  barking  "Vines. 
— Much  has  been  written  at  various  times  on  rust 
on  Grapes.  Watering  and  .syringing  witli  hard, 
cold  spring  water,  or  even  excessive  dampness 
may  possibly  produceit,  but  what  isquitecertainto 
do  so  is  when  thinning  or  otherwise  workingamong 
the  bunches  to  let  the  hair  of  the  head  come  in 
contact  with  them.  Let  anyone  when  the  bunches 
are  fit  for  thinning  try  the  experiment  and  see 
for  himself  ;  every  bunch  so  touched  will  turn  rusty 
and,  of  course,  be  unfit  for  table.  Another  point 
connected  with  Grape  growing  is,  all  loose  bark 


A  Small  Town  Gar<leji. 


was  moderately   ripe  before    the    October  gales 
occurred,  ought  not  to  be  a  good  one. 

Old  Moktality. 


Strawberries  in  pots. — The  time  has  now 
iirri\'ed  for  housing  plants  in  pots  intended  for 
forcing.  Cold  frames  are  best  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  every  one  has  to  act  .according  to  his 
glass  accommodation.  The  beginning  of  December 
is  a  good  time  to  start  an  early  lot,  and  little  fire- 
heat  need  be  used  if  the  plants  are  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  such  as  that  obtained  from  a 
good  bed  of  leaves.  The  bed  shoulil  be  made  up  in 
a  pit  or  frame  where  there  is  a  little  fire  heat  to 
expel  damp  and  keep  up  the  temperature  on  cold, 
frosty  nights.  Plants  will  start  into  growth  much 
more  freely  when  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves 
than  when  placed  on  dry  shelves  in  large  airy 
houses,  and  a  nice  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained 
by  the  leaves  gently  fermenting.  This  quickly 
induces  growth,  and  the  bottom  heat  greatly 
assists  the  plants  through  the  dull  weather  to  throw 
up  their  trusses  of  flower  well  above  the  foli.age, 
an  important  point  in  Strawberry  forcing.  If  the 
frame  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  the  plants  could 
not  be  in  a  better  position  th.an  therein  until  the 
fruits  are  set.  Then  they  should  be  pushed  on  in  a 
good  brisk  heat.  From  40°  to  45°  is  a  good  night 
temperature  to  commence  with,  closing  with  a  little 
sun  heat.  In  favourable  weather  abundance  of  air 


should  be  peeled  off  at  this  season.  For  my  own 
part  I  may  say  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  left  on  ; 
we  know  the  time  and  labour  it  takes  to  strip  it 
off,  but  if  done  properly  it  is  beneficial.  Under- 
neath the  bark  I  have  found  frequently  mealy  bug 
concealed,  and  only  waiting  for  warmth  to  bring 
it  out.  This  the  dressing  put  on  the  canes  would 
never  reach  ;  therefore,  to  paint  the  old  bark  and 
leave  such  insects  underneath  it  is,  I  think, 
simply  waste  of  time.  In  one  place  I  found  a 
vinery  full  of  mealy  bug,  and  I  was  told  I  should 
never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  now  there  is 
not  a  vestige  of  it.  Of  course,  in  barking  Vines 
great  care  is  necessary,  and  I  should  never  allow 
a  sharp  knife  to  be  used.  Years  ago,  when  at 
Welbeck,  where,  perhaps,  there  are  as  many  or  more 
Grapes  grown  than  in  any  other  place  in  England, 
six  or  seven  of  us  used  to  be  employed  on  this 
work  at  this  time  of  the  year,  each  Vine  being 
properly  barked  and  dressed  with  a  solution  of 
soft-soap  and  sulphur  in  the  usual  way,  but  a 
little  paraffin  added  will  be  found  more  pene- 
trating, say  about  three  parts  of  a  wine-glassful 
of  paraffin  to  about  a  gallon  of  the  solution. 
When  the  Vines  have  all  been  properly  gone  over 
and  the  house  thoroughly  cleansed,  I  then  remove 
every  bit  of  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  A  in.,  and 
this  I  have  carted  right  away,  and  anyone  who 
adopts  this  system  will,  I  think,  never  be  troubled 
with  mealy  bug.— James  E.  Wiiitixc;,  The  Ueath, 
Hamjuitcatl. 
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GARDEN    DESIGN. 

A  SMALL  TOAVN  GARDEN. 
OuB  friend  Andrf  has  a  page  in  bis  "  L'Art  des 
Jardins "  on  the  bad  state  of  the  small  town 
fjardeus  in  England,  and  gives  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  what  he  considers  a  good  example 
of  a  small  town  garden  in  Paris.  We  have  seen 
a  great  many  in  both  countries,  and  wish  they 
were  better,"  but  on  the  whole  there  is  not  mucli 
to  choose  between  them  as  regards  design,  fie 
obiects  to  statuary,  &c.,  of  which  too  much,  no 
doubt,  is  seen,  yet  gives  us  eight  poor  vases  in 
this  small  town  garden  !  There  is  also  one  of 
those  wonderful  little  fountain  basins,  which 
certainly  never  add  to  the  charm  of  so  small  a 
place,  with  their  stiff  little  cement  margin.  In 
our  grimy  cities  no  doubt  little  gardens  do  often 
present  sad  effects,  particularly  those  of  the  rich 
in  the  West-end  of  London.  People  do  not  know 
enough  of  gardening  and  plants  to  enable  them 
to  see  the  plans  that  might  be  illustrated  in  town 
gardening  successfully.  So  the  poor  thicket  of 
Privet  has  its  own  way,  and  serves  to  choke  any 
good  thing  near  it.  A  walk  from  Piccadilly 
down  to  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  skirting  the 
gardens  of  the  houses  in  Arlington  Street  show 
well  the  neglected  and  grimy  aspect  of  small 
London  gardens  attached  to  the  houses  of  the 
wealthiest  class.  No  doubt  living  in  one's  own 
chimney,  so  to  say,  makes  all  kinds  of  gardening 
difficult  in  London,  and  people  give  it  up  in  des- 
pair. The  glossy  evergreens  are  soon  black  twigs 
or  sticks,and  the  few  summer-leaflng  things  that 
do  well  are  not  noticed,  and  have  no  chance  with 
the  Privet  unless  in  the  case  of  a  tree  which  gets 
its  head  above  the  crowd  and  becomes  the  master. 
In  such  gardens  as  we  speak  of  groups  of  Lilac, 
Thorns,  and  other  flowering  trees  and  bushes 
could  be  perfectly  well  grown  if  the  ground  were 
fairly  given  to  them,  and  if  not  overcrowded. 
The  shoots  as  well  as  the  individual  plants 
should  not  be  toocrowded  and  neverovershadowed 
by  trees.  And  this  reminds  us  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  arranging  bits  of  ground  in  towns — 
one  for  the  growth  of  flowers  and  low  trees,  and 
the  other  for  big  trees.  In  the  latter  case,  once 
the  trees  are  up  (and  for  their  effect  or  what 
they  may  conceal  they  are  often  the  most  valu- 
able) the  best  way  is  to  leave  the  ground  unoccu- 
pied beneath,  save  a  bit  of  Irish  Ivy  or  a  few 
Ferns. 


NOTES  AND  EEADINGS. 


No  one  doubts  the  success  of  the  much 
esteemed  Orchid  grower  of  tlie  Bridge  of  Allan, 
Dr.  Paterson.  The  thing  to  be  regretted  is 
that  the  good  doctor's  success  is  left  to  be 
recorded  by  other  people  to  the  confusion  of 
other  Orchid  cultivators.  Your  readers  will 
remember  how  a  while  ago  it  was  reported 
by  one  or  more  writers  that  Dr.  Paterson 
grew  his  warm-house  Orchids,  ^'andas,  and 
the  like  with  great  success  in  a  temperature 
agreeable  to  the  habitues  of  the  drawing- 
room  or  the  smoking-room.  I  think  it;  was 
as  a  smoking-room  the  tropical  house  was  used, 
and  some  Orchid  growers  expressed  the  opinion 
at  the  time  that  the  doctor's  system  must 
be  rather  "  cool."  We  have  now  another  account 
of  Dr.  Paterson's  system  from  Mr.  Spyers,  who 
in  a  contemporary,  rather  disillusionises  the 
hopes  of  those  who  expected  to  grow  Orchids 
from  the  Tropics  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
with  open  doors  for  ventilation.  Dr.  Paterson  has 
apparently  only  one  way  of  ventilating  his  warm 
houses,  and  that  is  by  opening  the  door  of  the 
cool  house  at  the  far  end  of  an  L-shaped  range. 
The  subjects  that  experience  the  volume  of 
cold  draught  from  the  open  door,  when  the  tem- 


perature of  the  external  air  is  above  io'^  only, 
are  general  cool-house  subjects  like  Odonto- 
glossums,  but  Mr.  Spyers  says  that  although 
"  this  arrangement  suits  the  warmer-growing 
plants,  as  tlie  air  in  passing  through  the  cool 
liouseand  intermediate  house  gets  nicely  warmed, 
I  am  certain  the  Odontoglossums  and  5Ias- 
devallias,  healthy  as  they  are,  would  make 
greater  progress  if  aired  on  a  less  wholesale 
system."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  nor  of  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Paterson  grows  his  Orchids  in 
much  tlie  same  way  as  other  people.  It  appears 
he  needs  a  cool  house,  an  intermediate  house, 
and  a  warm  house — finds  them  useful  probably. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  artificial 
culture  in  this  country  we  may,  with  impunity, 
deviate  considerably  from  the  conditions  under 
which  plants  are  found  growing  naturally,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  that  sort  of  thing.  We  no 
more  believe  that  inter-tropical  and  tropical 
Orchids  thrive  best  in  a  temperate  climate  like 
ours  without  fire-heat  than  that  plants  be- 
longing to  temperate  regions,  like  the  Vine, 
for  example,  requiie  a  tropical  temperature 
to  bring  tliem  to  full  fruition,  as  some  believe. 
From  4.)'-'  to  .jO^'  is  the  lowest  temperature  cool- 
house  Orchids  should  be  subjected  to  in  a  general 
way  in  winter,  and  they  will  thrive  uncommonly 
well  in  a  higher  temperature,  while  tropical 
Orchids  still  continue  to  require  a  tropical  heat 
as  far  as  that  is  justified  by  our  darker  skies 
and  colder  climate  necessitating  so  much  tire- 
heat.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  door  .system  of 
ventilation  by  any  means,  and  any  one  who 
understands  anything  whatever  of  ventilation 
knows  that  such  a  method  means  undue  ex- 
posure of  one  portion  of  the  plants  and  undue 
roasting  of  the  other  in  a  connected  range  of 
houses. 

* 

Not  long  ago  a  case  was  tried  involving  damage 
to  trees,  and  numerous  witnesses  were  summoned 
to  prove  on  one  side  that  the  damage  was 
done  by  the  weather,  and  on  the  other  that 
it  was  the  smoke  from  certain  furnaces  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  mischief — the  latter  view 
being  concurred  in  by  the  judge,  who  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  which  it  is,  however, 
said  will  soon  be  questioned  by  another  tribunal. 
We  believe  there  are  many  places  in  this 
country  where  damage  to  woods  is  attributed  to 
smoke  from  smelting  furnaces  and  other  fac- 
tories, and  it  may  interest  parties  concerned  to 
know  what  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at 
on  this  subject  in  Germany.  In  the  ITpperHartz 
Mountainsthe  destruction  has  been  great,  accord- 
ing to  the  Field,  which  states  that  the  gases 
from  the  smelting  furnaces  have  ruined  forests 
and  been  detrimental  to  men,  cattle,  soil,  and 
pasture.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  gases  are  the  cause,  and  the  degree  of  re- 
sistance offered  by  different  kinds  of  trees  has 
also  been  estimated  pretty  accurately :  "  Fir 
trees  are  the  most  sensitive.  Of  other  trees,  the 
Oak  resisted  them  the  longest ;  next  came  the 
Norway  and  Field  Maples ;  next  the  Ash  and 
the  large-leaved  Maple ;  the  Alder  and  the 
Aspen  following.  All  these  resisted  the  gases 
for  a  comparatively  long  period,  and  are  num- 
bered respectively  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  as  indicating 
their  degrees  of  resistance.  The  other  trees  with 
lesser  degrees  of  resistance  are :  -5,  the  Haw- 
thorn and  Apple  tree ;  G,  the  Linden  ;  7,  the 
Hornbeam,  the  Mountain  Ash,  and  the  Birch  ; 
6,  the  Hazel;  9,  the  Elm  and  Chestnut ;  10,  the 
Beech;  11,  the  Larch;  12,  the  Fir;  13,  the 
Pine ;  and  14,  the  White  Pine  or  Deal." 
♦ 

A  pretty  shrewd  writer  in  Oardeniruj 
maintains  on  good  and  logical  grounds  that  the 


question  of  bedding-out  or  formal  system  of  gar- 
dening versus  other  systems  which  find  room  for 
as  great  a  variety  of  plants  as  possible  is  not  a 
question  of  taste  at  all,  and  never  can  be.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  those  who  advocate  the  bedding 
system  confine  themselves  to  saying  that  they 
like  it  instead  of  stating  clearly  what  are  its 
merits.  Questionsof  taste,  this  writerstates,  "can 
only  arise  between  things  tolerably  equal. 
Whether  a  Carnation  or  a  Chrysanthemum  is 
the  more  beautiful  flower  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
but  whether  a  hundred  Chrysanthemums  of  one 
sort,  or  a  hundred  of  different  sorts,  are  a  pre- 
ferable possession  is  not  if  they  are  all  equally 
beautiful.  To  make  all  gardens  alike  would  ba 
worse  than  formal  beds  still  ;  indeed,  one  of  the 
principal  evils  of  the  bedding  system  is  its  ten- 
dency in  that  direction.  Anything,  however, that 
is  publicly  recommended  stands  on  a  different 
footing  from  individual  designs,  and  should  be 
not  only  conspicuously  good,  but  capable  of 
great  variety  of  adaptation." 
* 

The  Calanthe,  though  by  no  means  what  one 
would  call  a  magnificent  Orchid,  is  nevertheless 
a  useful  and  pretty  stove  plant  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  Mr.  Baines,  last  week,  hits  off  con- 
cisely the  essentials  of  its  culture  when  he  says 
it  should  have  plenty  of  heat  all  the  year  round. 
I  believe  the  Calanthe  will  endure  a  propor- 
tionally lower  temperature  during  its  active 
season  of  growth  than  at  any  other  time,  and  some 
members  of  the  trade  whom  we  know  grow  their 
plants  well  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  but 
they  have  to  put  them  into  the  stove  to  flower, 
and  they  would  probably  be  as  well  never  out  of 
that  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instruc- 
tions Mr.  Clarke  gives  on  the  subject  are  of  that 
kind  which  vexes  the  heart  of  the  learner.  What 
possible  reason  can  be  assigned  for  sticking  to  a 
hard  and  fast  day  temperature  of  70°  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  then  jumping  up  sud- 
denly from  20°  to  2.5"  higher,  "  from  90°  to  9.5'^, 
with  10°  less  by  night,"  or  anight  temperatui'e 
of  from  80°  to  8.5°.  A  fine  day  in  May  is  as  good 
as  a  fine  day  in  June  any  time,  and  one  sees  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  lost  in  the  one  case  more 
than  in  the  other.  Calanthes  started  in  March 
should  be  in  active  growth  by  that  time.  In 
Orchids,  as  in  other  things,  our  experience  is  that 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  the  comparatively 
short  season  of  sunshine  and  light,  the  plants 
have  to  perfect  their  growth  in  this  coimtry.  it 
behoves  the  cultivator  to  make  the  most  of  the 
sunheat  and  light  whenever  the  sun  shines  both 
in  summer  and  winter.  Tying  himself  down  to 
set  figures  of  temperature  by  the  week  or  month, 
irrespective  of  circumstances  and  situation,  is  not 
the  best  practice. 

Mr.  Baines  pointed  out  in  a  contemporary  not 
long  ago  that  temperatures  under  glass  in  this 
country  should  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
light  experienced,  and  he  regretted,  as  others 
had  done  before,  that  we  had  no  means  of  mea- 
suring the  intensity  of  the  latter,  so  that  the 
temperature  might  be  gauged  accordingly.  Tak- 
ing this  view  of  the  matter,  it  follows  that  the 
orthodox  practice  hitherto  prevailing  of  regu- 
lating the  temperature  strictly  by  the  month, 
or  even  by  the  week,  cannot  be  the  best  or 
wisest.  Temperature  is  indeed  a  matter  of  daily 
and  hourly  discretion,  and  probably  the  safest 
rule  to  go  by  would  be  to  afford  as  much  heat 
as  the  plants  will  endure  with  advantage  while 
the  sun  shines,  and  just  as  little  as  will  sustain 
healthy  vitality  during  darkness.  A  safe  way  of 
putting  it,  this,  some  may  think,  but  by  the 
maximum  and  minimum  here  I  mean  a  greater 
and  a  less  amount  of  heat  respectively  than  is 
usually  given  by  cultivators  of  plants  and 
fruits.  The  practice  of  permitting  the  tempera- 
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ture  to  ruu  up  or  run  down  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  weather  is  particularly  commendable 
in  the  case  of  plants  that  grow  more  or  less  all 
the  year  round,  as  some  Orchids  do,  and  parti- 
cularly cool  Orchids  like  the  Odoutoglossums, 
which  appear  to  do  this  in  a  general  way,  only 
the  leaves  and  bulbs  made  in  winter  arc  weaker 
and  paler  than  the  summer-grown  ones  from 
want  of  heat  and  light.  Orchid  houses,  too, 
should  face  the  south,  for  they  need  as  much  of 
the  sunshine  at  this  season  as  can  possibly  be  got, 
just  as  any  growing  Vines,  Peaches,  and  other 
forced  fruits  do. 

One  does  not  wonder  at  Sir.  Fish  or  any  one 
else  growing  enthusiastic  over  the  Holly  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  or  at  any  season.  It  is  true,  too, 
as  the  editor  remarks,  that  we  should  be  proud  of 
such  a  tree.  I  sometimes  think  we  need  to  see 
some  of  our  common  but  pretty  trees  and  plants 
through  the  eyes  of  strangers.  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  when  she  landed  at  Liverpool,  as  she 
records  iu  her  "  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign 
Lands,''  says  of  the  common  Holly,  "  I  never 
saw  any  plant  that  struck  me  as  more  beautiful 
than  this  Holly.  It  is  a  dense  shrub,  growing 
from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  (she  was  only  describing 
the  first  plants  shesaw),  with  a  thickly  varnished 
leaf  of  green .  It  is  one  of  the  symbolical  shrubs 
of  England,  probably  because  its  bright  green  in 
winter  makes  it  such  a  splendid  Christmas 
decoration."  The  common  Portugal  Laurel  was 
to  the  same  stranger  "  a  beautiful  evergreen  in 
shining  clumps,"  and  finds  a  place  and  descrip- 
tion also  among  the  "  Sunny  Memories."  Burns 
prayed  that  some  power  would  "  the  giftie  gie 
us  to  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us ;"  but  what 
gardeners  and  cultivators  generally  need  at  the 
present  day  is  the  power  to  see  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  many  of  our  common  flowers 
and  shrubs  which  they  neglect  to  lavish  their 
attention  on  other  subjects  that  are  not  so  good, 
only  less  common  or  more  difficult  to  grow — 
always  a  strong  recommendation  in  their  favour. 

Pbregbinb. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 


FLOWERS    AND   PLANTS    IN   THE  HOUSE. 

G.   J.,   SURREY. 

This  week  we  have  a  fine  wild  nosegay — a  bough 
of  Gorse  with  flowers  unusually  large,  wide  open, 
and  sweet  smelling,  Holly,  thick-set  with  berries, 
green  sprays  of  Broom  and  Polypody  Ferns,  in  a 
large  brown  jug  of  old  German  earthenware.  From 
the  open  garden  there  is  a  good  handful  of  the 
large  blue  Periwinkle,  with  some  of  the  nearly 
pure  white  variety  (Vinca  acutiloba),  and  an  up- 
right glass  of  yellow  Jasmine.  The  room  is  filled 
with  the  sweetness  of  Chimonantlras  fragrans.  It 
can  be  floated  in  water  or  kept  dry,  but  it  keeps 
sweet  longest  dry.  We  have  it  on  a  little  tazza  of 
white  engraved  Venetian  glass,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  better  placed.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
things  to  send  by  post  to  friends  who  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  flowers.  The  powerful  fragrance  on 
opening  the  little  parcel  is  always  a  delightful 
surprise.  Billbergia  Baraquiniana  is  a  noteworthy 
pot  plant,  highly  decorative  whether  in  flower  or 
not.  This  week  it  has  developed  perfect  flowers  in 
a  sitting  room  where  the  plant  has  stood  some 
three  months.  Other  pot  plants  are  groups  of 
white  Cyclamen  and  of  red  Chinese  Primroses. 


FLORAL    DECORATIONS. 

J.    HUDSON,   GUNNERSBURY   HOUSE. 

Where  a  good  stock  of  winter  and  early  spring 
blooming  varieties  of  Heaths  and  Epacrises  are 
grown,  they  will  now  be  invaluable  either  in  a 
cut  state,  or  for  dinner  table,  or  drawing-room 
decoration.  Spikes  of  Epacris  will  last  sometimes 
for  ten  days  after  being  cut — a    great  recom- 


mendation in  favour  of  this  class  of  plants,  and 
my  only  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more  grown 
than  they  are  for  supplying  cut  bloom.  In  colour 
they  vary  from  the  purest  while  to  pink,  and  even 
crimson.  When  well  grown,  a  good  long  stem  can 
always  be  cut  with  the  flowers,  another  advantage 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  floral  decorations.  The 
smaller  pieces  will  always  turn  in  handy  for 
button- hole  bouquets  being  at  once  novel  and  at- 
tractive. Cyclamen  persic\im  is  another  plant  that 
yields  flowers  of  great  durability,  A  few  Cyclamen 
blooms  have  a  pretty  effect  when  dotted  over  an 
arrangement  of  Primulas  in  various  shades  of 
colour.  The  earliest  of  the  Indian  Azaleas  will 
now  be  useful  in  a  exit  state,  ^particularly  A.  nar- 
cissiflora  and  indica  alba.  These  with  a  few  pieces 
of  Eranthemum  pulchellum  will  give  a  distinct 
and  striking  effect  when  used  together,  or  if  arti- 
ficial light  has  to  be  studied  add  thereto  a  few 
sprays  of  I'.egonia  insignis  or  Plumbago  rosea. 
For  the  dinner  table  (to  arrange  in  small  glass 
bowls)  a  few  blooms  of  Abutilon  in  two  or  three 
colours  will  give  a  pleasing  change,  using  for 
instance  the  white  with  the  golden  variety  or  the 
former  with  a  pink  or  rose-coloured  kind.  These 
will  look  well  arranged  with  their  own  foliage. 
Small  rustic  baskets  may  be  made  very  effective 
by  means  of  a  few  bulbs  of  White  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, well  furnished  with  flower-spikes,  and  the 
same  of  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips  (scarlet).  A  good 
surface  of  fresh  green  Moss  will  retain  the 
moisture,  and  give  a  finish  to  the  arrangement 
which  will  be  a  lasting  one.  If  the  Roman  Hya- 
cinths have  been  grown,  three  in  a  pot,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  use  single  pots  of  these  in  ornamental 
vases  or  covers,  a  few  seedling  Ferns  may  be 
looked  up  and  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the  pot. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

J.  SHEPPARD,  WOOLVERSTONE  PARK. 

The  multiplicity  of  beds  which  we  see  in  most 
places,  filled  as  they  generally  are  during  sum- 
mer with  plants  ablaze  with  bloom,  has  in  some 
measure  spoiled  that  repose  for  which  English 
gardens  were  once  famous  ;  for  after  all  there  is 
nothing  so  satisfying  to  the  eye  on  a  hot  summer's 
day,  or  that  yields  such  an  amount  of  permanent 
pleasure,  as  rich  verdure.  This,  therefore,  being 
the  case  a  general  survey  should  be  made  to  see 
what  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  beds,  as  this  and  other  alterations 
that  may  be  desirable  to  carry  out  can  now  be 
accomplished  with  speed  and  comfort;  and  not 
only  these,  but  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  trans- 
planted before  the  close  of  the  j'car  stand  a  much 
better  chance  of  succeeding  than  is  possible  for 
them  if  their  removal  is  deferred  even  a 
week  or  two  later.  Any,  however,  of  large 
size  had  better  be  left  till  next  autumn, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  lifting  then  they  should 
have  a  trench  opened  around  them  now  in  order 
that  their  roots  may  be  cut,  when  by  filling  in  the 
trench  again  -with  light  sandy  soil  the  cut  roots  will 
form  fresh  fibres,  which  will  be  a  great  help  to- 
wards rendering  their  future  removal  safe,  and  will 
assist  materially  in  getting  them  quickly  esta- 
blished. In  the  tran'splanting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  great  point  is  to  secure  as  many  roots  as 
possible,  and  to  preserve  each  and  all  from  injury. 
Another  thing  that  militates  greatly  against  the 
successful  lifting  and  transplanting  of  trees  is 
leaving  their  roots  exposed  to  the  air,  through 
which  they  become  dry  and  shrivel,  and  not  only 
ilo  the  roots  get  in  this  unsatisfactory  state,  but 
the  bark  of  the  stems  and  branches  contracts  in 
the  same  manner,  and  when  allowed  to  get  in 
this  condition  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  sap 
vessels  come  into  proper  workinpr  order  again.  To 
prevent  this  shrivelling;  of  the  rind  of  fresh  moved 
trees,  it  is  a  good  plan  if  they  bo  largo  to  bind 
their  main  stems  and  branches  with  Moss, 
large  Uaky  pieces  of  which  may  be  quickly 
tied  on  ;  the  whole  s\irface  is  thus  enveloped  by 
a  covering  which  will  preserve  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, and  keep  the  bark  plump.  Before  doing 
away  with  beds  by  turfing  them  over  it  is  a  very 
important  matter  that  they  be  well  rammed,  for  if 


this  is  not  done  there  is  sure  to  be  a  gradual  sub- 
sidence of  the  earth,  and  this  sinking  soon  causes 
unsightly  hollows  that  cannot  be  rectified  till  the 
autumn.  As  the  soil  of  beds  is  generally  richer 
than  that  on  which  Grass  has  been  growing  it  is 
always  advisable  when  carrj'ing  out  the  alterations 
adverted  to  above  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face and  replace  it  with  soil  |of  a  poorer  nature, 
or  the  lawn  will  prove  patchy  for  years.  In  the 
selection  of  turf  the  best  is  that  near  paths  where 
it  has  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  traffic, 
which  makes  it  come  finer,  and  gives  it  altogether 
an  improved  texture  and  quality.  The  handiest 
sizes  to  have  the  flags  for  laying  quickly  and 
handling  easily  are  about  2  ft.  long  by  9  in.  or 
10  in.  wide,  and  1  in.  to  1^  in.  thick,  as,  so  long  as 
they  will  hold  together,  the  thinner  they  are  the 
better  will  they  roll  and  unroll,  and  the  more 
speedily  can  they  be  beaten  down  level  in  their 
places.  The  beating  down  should  first  of  all  be  done 
during  a  dry  time,  and  then  immediately  after 
rain.  End  if  the  roller  is  afterwards  passed  over,  a 
firm  level  surface  will  bo  the  result. 

Herbaceous  and  other  plants  of  that 
class  show  off  best  in  wide  shrubbery  borders  with 
low  evergreens  to  back  them  up,  but  these  latter 
ought  not  to  be  of  a  kind  that  root  far  about,  or  they 
rob  the  former,  and  so  spoil  their  growth.  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Berberis  Darwini,  B.  stenophylla,  and 
such  like,  do  not  do  this,  and  therefore  should  be 
largely  made  use  of,  as  they  are  not  only  valuable 
on  this  account,  but  they  are  more  desirable  than 
most  others  on  account  of  their  moderate  habit 
and  the  great  beauty  of  their  flowers,  which 
the}'  bear  so  profusely  in  spring.  For  variety  of 
foliage,  Aucubas,  Euonymus,  and  Hollies,  arc  the 
most  suitable,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
variegated  Dogwood  and  Acer  fraxinifolium,  and 
by  way  of  contrast  to  these,  one  or  two  of  the  dark- 
coloured  Nut,  which,  with  its  rich  copperj'  leaves, 
shows  up  well.  To  make  sure  of  old  borders  being 
perfectly  free  of  roots  from  trees  and  shnibs  near, 
it  is  a  good  plan  at  this  season  to  trench  up  the 
same,  and  when  doing  so  to  work  well  up  around, 
cutting  and  removing  all  in  the  way.  As  most 
herbaceous  plants  are  fond  of  rich  soil,  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  when  trenching  of  giving  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  should  not  be  lost.  The  kind  of 
manure  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  that  of  a 
mild  nature  and  which  has  been  laying  by  for 
some  time  to  get  well  decomposed.  Such  as  this  is 
agreeable  to  most  plants,  and  may  be  used  freely 
without  fear  of  injuring  the  roots,  but  it  is  always 
best  to  keep  it  low  down. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


T.  BAINES,  southgatb. 
Autumn-flowering  Heaths. — The  use  of 
strong  stimulants,  to  which  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering  Heaths  are  usually  subjected  by  those 
who  cultivate  this  class  of  plants,  is  not  favourable 
to  their  continuing  long  in  a  healthy  state,  hence 
so  many  die  after  flowering ;  yet  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  again  start  freely  into  growth  they  will 
be  found  very  useful  a  second  year.  If,  as  often 
happens,  they  have  been  placed  whilst  in  bloom  in 
conservatories  or  other  houses  where  a  little  extra 
warmth  has  been  kept  up,  this  will  have  excited 
them  to  growtli  at  a  season  when  they  should  have 
been  all  but  at  rest,  and  unless  they  are  treated 
kindly  after  the  flowering  is  over  they'usually  die. 
In  place  of  being  put  in  a  cold,  chilly  atmosphere  I 
have  found  it  better  to  keep  them  in  a  temperature 
of  4.5°,  by  which  mean?  they  will  often  grow  away 
freely,  and  make  good  plants  a  second  season. 
They  ought  to  have  their  strongest  shoots  shor- 
tened to  about  half  their  length,  and  must  be  kept 
well  up  to  the  light,  a  moderate  amount  of  air 
beint;  admitted  to  them  daily  when  the  weather  is 
favourable.  After  cutting  in  care  must  be  taken 
that  the}'  are  not  over-watered,  for,  like  all  other 
Heaths,  they  cannot  bear  their  roots  being  too 
wet,  and,  in  common  with  any  plants  that  have 
their  heads  reiluced,  the  roots  receive  a  check,  but, 
nevertheless,  they  must  not  be  kept  nearly  so  dry 
as  the  hard-wooded  section  of  the  family  requires. 
Later  on,  when  the  plants  show  that  they  have 
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got  well  over  the  cutting  in,  they  should  be  moved 
into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  in  which  they 
have  flowered ;  by  this  course  of  treatment  they 
may  frequently  be  kept  in  a  thriving  state  for 
several  years. 

Winter  -  flowering  Epacrises.  —  The 
earliest  blooming  varieties  of  these  arc  frequently 
kept  a  little  warmer  in  autumn  than  ordinary 
greenhouse  stock,  the  result  being  that  they 
flower  earlier,  but  the  warmth  also  has  the  effect 
of  exciting  growth  ;  and  if  after  they  have  done 
flowering  they  are  submitted  to  cooler  treatment, 
they,  like  the  Heaths,  are  liable  to  die  off.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  any  plant, 
however  hardy  it  may  naturally  be,  that  has  its 
growth  started  in  the  autumn  or  winter  should 
afterwards  be  kept  on  moving  gradually,  or  the 
check  will  be  such  as  to  induce  ill  health.  As 
soon  as  the  flowering  is  over  shorten  all  the  shoots 
well  in,  and  if  possible  keep  the  plants  in  a  tem- 
perature similar  to  that  which  has  induced  them 
to  grow.  So  managed,  the  progress  the}'  will  make 
for  the  nest  two  months  will  be  little,  but  the 
check  that  so  often  destroys  them  will  be  avoided. 

Chrysanthemums.— Cuttings  of  these  may 
either  be  put  in  about  this  time  or  in  February  or 
March;  in  the  former  case  they  should  be  put  in  pots 
or  pans,  kept  moist,  and  as  close  as  they  will  bear 
without  causing  the  leaves  to  damp  by  covering 
with  hand  or  propagating  glasses,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  should  not  be  kept  warmer  than  the 
temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  In  this 
way  they  root  slowly  without  the  tops  getting  at 
all  drawn,  and  as  soon  as  struck  they  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass  and  have  plenty  of  air, 
moving  them  singly  into  small  pots  about  the 
beginning  of  March.  These  early  propagated 
plants  producelargerblooms  where  severe  thinning 
is  practised,  and  also  a  greater  number  of  flowers 
where  the  plants  are  grown  for  ordinary  decora- 
tion than  those  struck  later.  In  all  cases  see  that 
the  cuttings  consist  of  short, stout  shoots,  and  not 
those  that  have  been  drawn  up  through  the  plants 
being  crowded  together  whilst  in  bloom  ;  where 
the  cuttings  are  produced  under  the  latter  con- 
dition the  plants  are  never  so  strong  as  they 
should  be,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  their  lower 
leaves  fresh  on  them  through  the  summer.  After 
the  general  stock  has  done  blooming,  all  not  re- 
quired to  furnish  cuttings  may  be  discarded,  or 
they  can  be  planted  against  walls  or  anywhere 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  their  flowering  out-of- 
doors. 

Lapagerias. — Plants  of  these  done  flowering, 
if  at  all  affected  with  scale  or  thi-ips,  should  be 
syringed  freely  with  insecticide  strong  enough 
to  kill  the  Insects  now  when  little  or  no  tender 
growth  is  present,  sponging  the  leaves  and  stems 
afterwards  so  as  to  remove  any  eggs  that  may  re- 
main. Both  the  red  and  white  varieties  are  best 
increased  by  layering  a  few  of  the  strong  mature 
shoots,  which,  when  so  treated,  produce  through 
the  spring  suckers  that  in  the  course  of  the  season 
can  be  taken  off  and  potted  singly.  Supposing  the 
plants  to  be  planted  out,  the  mode  of  procedure 
is  to  get  some  loose  peaty  soil  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  sand  and  leaf-mould.  This  should 
be  laid  about  1  in.  deep  on  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  in  which  they  are  already  grow  • 
ing,  and  in  this  layer  the  shoots,  covering  them 
with  the  soil,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  stems  are 
buried  and  about  one-half  of  the  lower  portion  of 
each  leaf,  leaving  the  opposite  end  above  the  sur- 
face. The  shoots  must  be  pegged  down  with  hooked 
sticks  to  hold  them  in  their  position.  Keep  the 
soil  moderately  moist,  and  when  the  young 
growths  make  their  appearance  above  ground 
each  should  have  a  stick  stuck  in  the  soil  to  sup- 
port it. 

Salvias. — Those  who  grow  a  sufficient  stock 
of  the  free  blooming  S.  Bethelli  and  S.  Pitcheri, 
will  find  them  amongst  the  best  plants  for  asso- 
ciating with  Chrysanthemums,  suitable  alike 
for  general  decoration,  and  for  cutting,  for  either 
of  which  purposes  they  will  last  longer  than  most 
flowers.  If  to  succeed  these  some  of  the  later 
flowering  varieties,  such  as  S.  gesnerseflora  are 


grown,  a  good  display  may  be  kept  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  new  year,  but  the  plants  of 
these  late  blooming  sorts  must  not  be  kept  too 
cold  or  they  will  get  stagnated  in  a  way  that  will 
much  interfere  with  their  flowering.  The  opposite 
extreme  must  likewise  be  avoided,  or  they  will 
come  in  too  soon.  A  temperature  of  40°  at  night 
will  answer  with  the  latest  of  the  stock,  and  if 
the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots  a  little  manure- 
water  should  be  given  every  week. 

Sarracenias. — These  are  extremely  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  brown  scale  and  thrips.  The  latter 
are  almost  sure  to  make  their  appearance  every 
summer,  secreting  themselves  under  the  recurved 
mouth  of  the  pitchers,  and  unless  means  are  taken 
to  destroy  them  as  soon  as  discovered  they  injure 
the  pitchers  so  much  as  to  cause  their  premature 
decay,  and  even  when  the  mature  insects  are 
killed  there  usually  remains  a  number  of  eggs 
ready  to  start  into  life  as  soon  as  returning 
warmth  brings  them  on.  To  exterminate  these 
all  the  pitchers  should  now  be  carefully  sponged 
with  strong  Tobacco  water,  and  in  like  manner 
wherever  scale  exists  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
completely  eradicate  it,  for  so  exceptionally  fast 
does  it  breed  on  the  young  growths  of  these  plants 
that  they  are  all  but  sure  to  get  disfigured  through 
the  operations  they  are  necessarily  svibjected  to  in 
removing  it  when  the  pitchers  are  soft  and  im- 
mature. 

FEUIT. 

W.   COLEMAN,   EASTNOE   CASTLE. 

Vines. — Late  houses. — Muscats  that  were 
ripe  in  August  or  early  in  September  may  now  be 
cut  and  removed  to  the  Grape  room,  where,  under 
good  management,  they  will  hang  for  a  long  time 
in  perfect  condition.  As  soon  as  the  crop  has 
been  removed,  prune  the  Vines,  cleanse,  dress  and 
ventilate  freely,  to  give  them  as  long  a  rest  as 
possible  before  they  are  again  started  into  growth. 
Lady  Downes  and  other  thick-skinned  kinds  need 
not  be  cut  before  the  first  week  in  January,  unless, 
like  the  Muscats,  the  fruit  and  wood  were 
thoroughly  ripe  early  in  the  autumn,  and  where 
these  conditions,  helped  forward  by  fire  heat  early 
in  the  season,  have  not  been  attained,  the  attempt 
to  keep  them  fresh  and  plump  after  they  are  cut 
will  be  useless.  If  any  alterations,  either  inside 
or  outside,  are  contemplated,  have  soil  and  drain- 
age prepared  in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible,  protect 
from  the  elements,  and,  if  possible,  get  the  work 
finished  before  we  have  a  change  to  severe  weather. 
Assuming  that  the  outside  borders  are  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  remove  all  temporary  covers  as 
soon  as  the  Grapes  are  cut.  Apply  the  annual 
top-dressing  of  turf  and  bones,  and  protect  the 
roots  from  frost  with  a  thick  covering  of  stable 
litter  or  fern.  Take  advantage  of  wet  days  for 
pruning  succession  houses  ;  also  young  Vines 
which  have  thoroughly  ripened  the  current  year's 
growth.  Wash  with  strong  soap-water,  dress  the 
cuts  with  styptic,  and  sling  the  rods  in  a  horizon- 
tal position. 

Early  houses. — If  the  Vines  have  been  bent 
down  to  a  horizontal  position,  to  insure  an  even 
break,  get  them  tied  up  to  the  wires  as  soon  as 
the  most  backward  buds  are  on  the  move.  Syringe 
with  warm  water  when  the  temperature  begins  to 
rise.  Give  air  at  68°,  close  early,  and  syringe 
again  if  the  afternoon  is  fine.  If  inside  borders 
are  well  drained,  a  second  supply  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  will  help  the  young  growths 
rapidly  forward,  and  old  Vines  will  benefit  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  clear  liquid  from  the  tank,  or 
a  dash  of  guano  in  the  water,  while  vigorous 
j'0ung"canes  will  produce  more  compact  "  shows," 
and  set  their  fruit  better  if  stimulants  are  with- 
held. Pay  timely  attention  to  disbudding,  or 
rather  the  removal  of  weak  breaks,  from  which 
bunches  of  Grapes  cannot  be  expected,  and  when 
the  best  shows  become  prominent,  raise  the  night 
temperature  to  58°  or  60°  on  mild  nights.  If 
forcing  has  been  commenced  with  fermenting 
material  on  the  borders,  make  frequent  additions, 
turn  the  whole  mass,  mixing  the  old  with  the  new, 
and  aim  at  a  temperature  of  70°  to  7.5°  on  the 


surface  of  the  soil.  Where  external  borders  have 
been  well  covered  with  a  good  body  of  dry  warm 
Oak  leaves,  and  protected  from  wet,  they  will 
retain  their  warmth  much  longer  than  when  fer- 
menting manure,  which  is  objectionable,  is  used. 

Hardy  fruit. — The  mild  damp  weather  which 
has  been  so  favourable  for  pruning  and  nailing 
will  have  held  out  inducements  to  many  to  post- 
pone such  work  as  top-dressing  and  mulching 
until  walks  and  borders  are  in  a  better  state  for 
wheeling  manure  and  compost.  But  so  important 
an  operation  must  not  be  longer  neglected,  as  the 
timely  application  of  a  good  covering  to  newly- 
planted  or  root-pruned  trees  cannot  be  overrated. 
Where  Pears  are  grown  on  the  Quince  stock  and 
the  roots  have  not  been  disturbed,  the  annual  top- 
dressing  of  good  rich  manure  may  be  wheeled  out 
on  frosty  mornings  as  soon  as  the  nailing  is 
finished.  It  is  well  known  that  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  greatly  depends 
upon  rich  top-dressings  ;  and  as  the  borders  in 
course  of  time  become  too  high,  old  top-dressing 
and  exhausted  soil  may  be  forked  off  and  placed 
on  the  vegetable  quarters  to  make  room  for  the 
new.  After  a  few  years  heavy  cropping  puts  an 
end  to  extension  ;  blossom  buds  only  are  formed, 
and  as  many  people  are  quite  incompetent  to  thin 
their  own  fruit,  the  annual  removal  of  old  spurs 
at  pruning  time  should  not  be  neglected.  If  on  wet, 
adhesive  soils  the  planting  of  trees  has  not  been 
completed,  it  will  be  better  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main "  laid  in  "  on  a  dry  border  and  well  pro- 
tected with  litter  than  to  attempt  to  plant  while 
the  ground  is  saturated  with  cold  water.  Push  on 
the  pruning  and  cleaning  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  as  tlie  time  may  be  at  hand  when  it  will  be 
cruel  to  force  men  to  stand  for  hours  at  a  stretch 
against  cold  brick  walls.  Unfortunately,  the  winter 
dressing  of  hardy  trees  is  much  neglected  ;  many 
troublesome  insects  are  allowed  to  rest  in  the  bark 
and  walls  from  which  they  almost  precede  the  un- 
folding of  the  earliest  buds  in  spring. 

Cucumbers. — Up  to  the  present  date,  un- 
seasonably mild  weather  has  been  highly  favour- 
able to  winter  Cucumbers,  and  indifferent  indeed 
must  have  been  the  management  where  the  plants 
have  failed  to  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit. 
But  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  a 
sudden  change  to  wintry  days  and  nights  will 
necessitate  sharper  firing,  and  as  the  latter  is 
always  injurious,  provision  should  be  made  for 
economising  fuel  and  checking  variation  of  heat 
during  the  hours  of  darkness.  A  brisk  bottom  heat 
of  80°  to  85°  about  the  roots  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  where  fresh  Oak  or  other  hard  leaves 
and  short  stable  manure  can  be  obtained  and  well 
worked  in  an  open  shed,  timely  additions  should 
be  made  to  the  beds  in  which  the  plants  are 
plunged;  the  glass  should  be  kept  perfectly 
clean ;  and  last,  but  not  least  important,  all 
interior  surfaces  should  be  kept  sweet  and  free 
from  decaying  matter.  As  Cucumbers  cannot  have 
too  much  light  during  the  mnter  months,  re- 
move old  leaves  a  few  at  a  time,  avoid  hard 
stopping,  and  crop  lightly  until  after  the  turn 
of  the  year.  Old  plants  which  have  been  a  long 
time  in  bearing  will  require  liberal  feeding  with 
tepid  liquid,  and  top-dressing  with  rich  com- 
post, consisting  of  light  turf,  bone  or  charcoal 
dust,  and  old  lime  rubble,  Manure  in  a  solid  form, 
is  objectionable,  as  it  encourages  worms  and  pro- 
duces canker,  the  best  remedy  for  which  is  quick- 
lime and  powdered  charcoal  rubbed  into  the  parts 
affected.  If  spider  and  mildew  become  trouble 
some  renovate  the  beds  with  fresh  fermenting 
leaves  and  a  little  short  stable  manure,  syringe 
well  with  clear  sulphur  water,  cut  the  fruit  in 
a  young  state,  and  encourage  robust  growth  by 
means  of  generous  cultivation. 


MARKET  FRUIT   GARDENS. 

J.   GBOOM,   LINTON   PARK. 

A  FINER  season  for  planting  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  than  this  has  seldom  been  known, 
but  where  this  work  is  not  completed  it  will  now 
be  practically  suspended,  at  least  on  heavy  lands, 
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owing  to  their  saturated  condition.  Fruit  growers 
are  driven  off  the  cultivated  land  to  worli  in  or- 
chards on  grass,  for  when  in  sucli  a  sloppy  condi- 
tion as  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  win- 
ter cultivation  with  advantage.  Dry,  frosty  weather 
would  therefore  be  welcomed  by  those  who  have 
manure  to  get  on  the  land  and  similar  operations 
requiring  much  treading  of  the  ground.  Whenever 
the  surface  is  firm  enough,  however,  to  bear  traffic 
pruning  must  be  pushed  forward,  for  after  the 
buds  begin  to  plump  up  all  glowers  for  market 
like  to  have  the  winter  dressing  completed.  It  is 
not  only  a  waste  of  force  to  have  the  sap  swelling 
up  buds  that  are  to  be  cut  away,  but  those  re- 
quired to  be  left  are  liable  to  be  rubbed  off  after 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen.  All  suckers  springing 
up  from  the  base  of  trees  or  bushes  must  be  care- 
fully rooted  up.  Some  fresh  soil  should  then  be 
put  to  the  roots,  and  the  pruning  of  the  tops 
completed,  after  which  manure  may  be  spread  on 
the  surface  and  dug  in.  Hereabouts  the  land 
being  heavy  the  tools  employed  are  necessarily 
stoutly  made.  What  are  called  spuds  or  very  stout 
pronged  forks  are  in  general  use  for  digging 
amongst  fruit  trees  and  bushes;  ordinary  steel 
digging  forks,  so  useful  in  light  soils,  are  quite 
useless  for  this  purpose,  and  spades  are  not  good 
implements  amongst  the  roots  of  trees. 

Manuring. — I  may  mention  that  all  sorts  of 
refuse  from  factories  and  all  kinds  of  sewage  are 
applied  to  fruit  trees.  Many  growers  hereabouts 
employ  men  for  weeks  together  to  collect  house 
sewage  for  their  orcliard  fruit  trees.  A  trench  is 
taken  out  about  3  ft.  from  the  stem  and  is  filled 
with  sewage.  The  soil  is  returned  in  spring,  and  it 
is  surprising  the  crops  of  fine  fruit  that  old  and 
apparently  worn-out  trees  bear  where  this  system 
is  followed  up  for  a  few  years.  Those  who  live  by 
growing  fruit  for  market  make  tVie  application  of 
manure  the  first  of  all  considerations,  and  nearly 
all  of  it  is  applied  either  on  the  surface  and  just 
covered  with  soil  or  very  lightly  forked  in  about 
the  roots. 

Roads  are  now  being  put  in  order,  the  heavy 
traffic  of  loaded  vans  and  carts  soon  rendering 
them  impassable  if  not  kept  surfaced  with  good 
hard  material,  and  in  large  fruit  plantations  at 
least  one  good  hard  central  roadway  must  be  pro- 
vided for  carting  the  produce  out  and  bringing 
soils  and  manure  in.  \Vhere  good  gravel  is  pro- 
curable there  is  nothing  better,  but  about  here 
broken  stone  has  to  be  used.  This  is  broken  up 
into  pieces  1  in.  or  2  in.  square,  put  into  the  wheel 
tracks,  and  under  the  heavy  carting  now  going  on 
it  soon  gets  consolidated. 

Ditches. — Watercourses  and  drains  must 
now  be  cleared  out,  for  any  block  in  the  working 
of  these  will  be  injurious ;  although  a  thorough 
saturation  of  the  soil  by  heavy  rain  is  doubtless 
of  great  benefit  to  fruit  trees,  it  is  by  no  means 
advisable  to  have  stagnant  moisture  anywhere  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Good  hedges  are  important,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  kingdom  have  I  seen  more  impenetrable 
ones  than  tho-iie  that  enclose  the  fruit  gardens  in 
Kent.  They  usually  consist  of  Thorn  or  Quick, 
and  are  generally  clipped  or  cut  with  sharp  hooks 
twice  in  the  summer ;  the  sides  are  hoed  and 
kept  clean  ;  at  this  season  the  surface  soil  for 
about  2  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  hedge  is  lightly 
forked  over,  and  Couch  Grass  or  similar  weeds 
are  carefully  picked  out.  Seedling  Elders  or  any 
coarse  growing  shrubs  that  spring  up  must  be 
grubbed  out  now,  as  they  quickly  destroy  the 
tjuick  and  make  gaps  in  the  hedge.  Any  weak 
places  must  have  stumps  driven  in  to  bar  the 
passage  until  the  hedge  gets  thick  again.  In  ad- 
dition to  preserving  the  fruit,  good  hedges  help  in 
spring  to  break  the  current  of  cold  winds.  Where 
new  hedges  are  being  made,  now  is  a  good  time 
to  get  the  planting  done  ;  prepare  the  ground  by 
thorough  cultivation  and  cleaning  at  first.  Good 
healthy  young  Quicks  two  or  three  years  old 
should  be  planted  in  a  double  line  and  kept 
topped  down  until  they  get  very  thick  at  the 
bottom. 

Packing  fruit  for  the  Christmas  markets  is 
now  being  pushed  on  Kitchen  Apples,  such  as 


Wellingtons,  Graham's  Russet,  and  others,  are 
being  sent  to  London  in  large  quantities ;  also 
the  smaller  dessert  kinds,  such  as  Golden  Knobs, 
Pearmains,  and  I'ippins  of  various  kinds.  The 
large  kinds  of  Apples  generally  go  in  sieves,  and 
the  smaller  in  half-sieves.  The  price  of  Apples, 
owing  to  the  large  crop  we  have  had  at  home  and 
importations  from  abroad,  is  not  likely  to  get 
much  beyond  what  it  is  at  present,  vij.,  from  3s.  6d. 
to  5s.  per  sieve  for  kitchen  sorts,  and  from  2s.  Gd. 
to  Is.  per  half-sieve  for  dessert  kinds.  Good  Rib- 
stons  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  of  home  growth 
still  command  the  top  prices  as  choice  dessert 
fruits.  Pears  are  but  very  little  grown  as  orchard 
fruits  for  late  keeping  ;  sorts  that  can  be  gathered 
and  sent  direct  from  the  tree  are  those  which 
market  growers  like.  The  best  fruits  as  regards 
paying  the  grower  now  being  sent  from  here  are 
Kentish  Cob  Nuts  ;  they  grow  on  light  or  stiff 
soils,  and  their  prices  are  not  much  affected  by 
foreign  competition.  They  now  realise  from  70s. 
to  75s.  per  100  lbs.,  sent  up  in  bags  made  of  Hop 
pocketing,  or  else  in  sieves  packed  like  Apples. 


wasps  would  have  continued  working  up  to  the 
present  time,  as  we  have  not  had  any  severe 
weather  since. — Wm.  Neild,  Wijthcn-iluiwe,  Kor- 
thenden. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

R.     GILBEET,    BUEGHLEY. 

Seven  degrees  of  frost  here  on  the  9th  inst.  pre- 
pared us  for  the  coming  winter ;  therefore  look 
over  plots  of  I'jroccoli  or  Walcheren  Cauliflower; 
cut  them  with  their  leaves  close  to  the  ground, 
and  lay  them  in  sheds.  I  have  kept  them  three 
weeks  well  in  tliis  way.  ^^'hat  are  left  in  the  bods 
may  be  protected  with  bracken,  which  also  does 
well  for  Lettuce,  Endive,  &c.  The  very  mild  wea- 
ther which  we  have  hitherto  had  has  made  Peas 
outside  grow  apace  ;  therefore  they  now  want  a 
fresh  supply  of  coal  (not  coke)  ashes.  Every  inch 
of  vacant  ground  should  now  be  turned  up 
roughly.  If  all  Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Beet  are  not 
already  in  store,  lose  not  a  moment  in  getting 
such  work  done.  Look  over  seed  Potatoes,  turning 
them  over  to  prevent  them  from  sprouting.  A  les- 
son maybe  learned  even  just  now  in  the  case  of 
early  Potatoes.  I  have  Veitch's  Ashleaf,  Hammer- 
smith Early  Bird,  and  Stratton's  Seedling  lying 
closely  together,  and  while  the  young  sprouts  of 
Stratton's  Seedling  are  2  in.  long  the  others  have 
not  yet  made  a  start ;  this  shows  Stratton's  to  be 
the  earliest. 

We  have  been  busily  employed  for  the  last  day  or 
two  sowing  Peas  in  bo.xes  3  ft.  long  for  verj'  early 
produce.  We  generally  gather  from  them  on  May 
1.  The  variety  I  sow  now  is  Minima,  another  of 
Mr.  Laxton's.  They  grow  from  1  ft.  to  15  in.  under 
glass,  but  outside  not  quite  so  much.  The  treat- 
ment simply  consists  in  well  draining  the  boxes, 
putting  in  a  layer  of  turf,  tops  of  crocks,  and  fill- 
ing up  with  good  loam.  Place  them  in  a  cool 
vinery  to  get  them  up  quickly.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a  cool  house  near  the  glass,  and  they 
are  a  most  useful  and  satisfactory  crop.  We  also 
find  Chicory  and  Witloof  useful  additions  to  the 
salad  bowl,  still  not  to  be  compared  with  Lettuce 
or  Endive,  of  which  we  grow  large  quantities.  The 
true  black-seeded  Brown  Cos  is  the  most  reliable 
of  winter  Lettuces.  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rliu- 
barb  must  be  brought  in  and  forced  in  accordance 
with  the  demand.  We  are  just  now  (December  10) 
supplying  for  the  table  Asparagus,  Tomatoes, 
French  Beans,  Mushrooms,  Cabbage,  Broccoli, 
Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Cucumbers. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 


'Wasps.  —  Allow  me  to  inform  Mr.  Rawson 
(p.  538)  that  I  have  not  seen  a  wasp  for  two  months ; 
during  summer,  too,  they  were  very  scarce.  In 
spring  queens  were  numerous  ;  great  numbers  we 
killed,  but  as  the  season  advanced  they  disap- 
peared, owing,  I  think,  to  the  cold,  wet  weather 
which  we  had  in  Renfrewshire. — W.  Little. 

Allow  me  to  inform  Mr.  Rawson   (p.  538) 

that  on  Nov.  6  I  observed  a  nest  where  the  wasps 
were  very  numerous,  and  busily  engaged  in  pass- 
ing in  and  out,  quite  as  much  so  as  if  it  had  been 
summer  time.  The  nest  was  dug  up  on  November 
7.  Had  it  been  left    undisturbed    I  believe    the 


Fbom  Caiho. — The  following  note  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  E.  II. 
Woodall,  who  is  wintering  in  Kgypt :  "  Vegeta- 
tion here  is  quite  tropical  where  irrigation  i.s 
practised,  and  the  Poinsettia  bushes  are  magni- 
ficent, some  heads  of  flower  bracts  measuring 
21  in.  and  22  in.  across !  Flowers,  generally 
speaking,  are  scarce,  but  there  is  a  variety  of 
Ijougainvillea  spectabilis  which  is  here  called 
lateritia,  that  so  far  exceeds  in  beauty  and  con- 
tinuity of  flowers  any  other  variety,  that  I  must 
try  to  get  some  cuttings  or  plants  sent  to  Eng- 
land. The  colour  of  the  bracts  is  brilliant  red  of 
the  orange  scarlet  type,  and  the  flowers  larger 
and  whiter  than  the  type  ;  its  growth  is  much 
less  rampant  than  spectabilis,  and  altogether  a 
most  desirable  plant,  as  it  seems  to  me.  Count 
Cioccolani  tells  me  it  is  in  bloom  all  the  year 
round  at  Alexandria  in  his  garden  there.  1  have 
seen  nothing  else  of  special  interest  to  gardeners 
in  England,  but  there  are  many  Australian  and 
tropical  plants  and  trees  that  i  am  glad  to  see 
again  growing  in  the  open  air." 

Berhied  tropical  plants. — The  stoves  at 
Kew,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  flower,  con- 
tain .some  highly  interesting  plants  remarkable 
for  the  attractiveness  of  their  berries.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  is  Melanocarpum  Sprucei,  an 
erect-growing  plant  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  higb,  the  stems 
of  which  terminate  in  a  dense  irregular  cluster 
of  purplish-red  berries  about  the  size  of  Red 
Currants.  It  is  an  uncommon  plant  and  very 
ornamental  at  this  season.  Others  are  Psychotria 
cyanocoecus,  with  clusters  of  rich  indigo  blue 
berries  borne  along  the  stem  ;  the  various  species 
of  Rivina,  such  as  R.  flava  with  canary-coloured 
berries,  R.  humilis  with  deep  red,  and  R. 
tinctoria  with  bright  red  berries.  The  curious 
Columnea  Schiedeana  so  beautiful  in  flower  is 
not  less  so  in  fruit,  for  the  berries  that  resemble 
the  common  Snowberry  (Symphoricarpus  race- 
mosus)  in  a  striking  degree  nestle  prettily  in  the 
centre  of  the  red  star-shaped  calyx.  Another 
beautiful  plant  specially  adapted  for  suspended 
baskets  is  Coccocypselum  repens,  which  has 
indigo  blue  berries  the  size  of  large  Peas  pro- 
duced on  slender  branches  that  hang  gracefully 
on  all  sides  of  the  baskst.  All  the  above  may  be 
seen  now  in  perfection  in  Nos.  8  and  !•  houses. 

MrsiiEOOMS  FROM  Me.  B.^rter. — One  of  the 
mo.st  interesting  exhibits  seen  at  South  Kensing- 
ton on  Tuesday  last  was  sent  there  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ter, who  wrote  the  article  on  Mushroom  culture 
lately  published  in  The  Gaeden  (p.  .j24).  It 
consisted  of  illustrations  of  his  very  successful 
culture  of  the  Mushroom,  and  certainly  bore  out 
all  that  he  has  written  on  the  subject,  for  seldom 
have  we  seen  a  finer  or  more  extensive  display 
of  Mushrooms  of  every  size,  from  "  buttons  "  to 
huge  specimens  8  in.  or  9  in.  acros.s,  and  weighing 
at  least  1  \  lbs.  The  small  ones  were  in  dense 
masses,  indicative  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  spawn, 
samples  of  which  Mr.  Barter  also  showed,  and 
which,  by  its  appearance  and  odour,  bore  unmis- 
takeable  proof  of  its  efficiency.  We  .understand 
that  the  exhibitor  makes  quite  a  speciality  of 
Mushroom  spawn  manufacture  and  Mushroom 
growing,the  produce  being  sent  to  Covent  Garden 
Market  daily  in  large  quantities. 

ErcHAEi.s  AMAzoNicA. — We  grow  a  quantity 
of  this  useful  plant  for  cutting  and  table  decora- 
tion.The  soil  that  we  use  for  them  is  the  Clumber 
Park  soil,  or  what  may  be  termed  good  fibrous 
loam.  Stacked  for  a  season  or  two  until  the  fibre 
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is  decomposed,  or  from  the  appearance  of  the 
plants,  they  seem  to  flourish  in  this  soil.  They 
are  now  sending-  up  their  first  crop  of  flowers 
for  the  new  year.  Sometimes  we  plunge  the  pots 
ill  bottom  heat,  but  at  present  they  are  standing 
upon  shelves  in  a  division  of  one  of  our  Melon 
houses.  We  grow  them  in  various  sized  pots, 
from  -J  in.  to  10  in.  across,  which  come  in  very 
suitable  for  our  purpose.  We  keep  the  plants 
upon  the  green  and  growing  system,  in  a  brisk 
temperature,  syringing  over-head  in  order 
to  keep  a  moist  atmosphere.  We  consider  the 
drying-oft"  system  a  loss  of  time. — J.  Miller, 
Clumber. 

PoiNSETTiAs. — I  see  of  late  there  has  been 
some  remarks  anent  these.  I  saw  when  looking 
through  the  houses,  in  a  neighbouring  garden 
where  these  are  made  a  speciality  (being  grown 
in  quantity  and  of  various  heights,  and  in  pots 
from  3  in.  upwards),  some  of  the  heads,  and 
they  were  19  in.  across,  and  many  of  them  were 
10  in.,  and  these  plants  had  beautiful  green 
foliage  almost  down  to  the  pots.  I  also  observed 
at  one  end  of  the  house  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
double  braoted  variety  of  this  plant  equally 
healthy,  althougli  much  later  than  the  ordinary 
type.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  the  white  form  of  this 
plant  is  not  more  often  grown.  Although  not  so 
useful  as  the  red,  it  grows  well  under  the  same 
cultivation. — J.  C.  F. 

Kaulpussia  amelloidb,s  as  grown  in  the 
conservatory  (No.  4)  at  Kew  is  an  uncommonly 
pretty  plant,  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  as  it  is  of  compact 
dwarf  growth,  and  flowers  freely  in  small  pots. 
The  Daisy-like  blossoms  are  as  large  as  a  florin, 
of  a  lovely  sky-blue  colour,  with  a  conspicuous 
golden  centre.  It  is  a  flower  that  every  one 
admires  for  its  colour, which  is  rare,  especially  at 
mid-winter.  It  is  grown  frequently  in  the  open 
air,  treated  as  an  annual.  It  is  known  also  as 
Charieis  heterophylla,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  introduced  from  there  sixty  years 
ago. 

BiLLBERGIA     YITTATA     MACHANTHA     is     the 

finest  of  the  Bromeliads  in  flower  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew.  Its  broad,  spiny-edged  leaves, 
transversely  banded  with  white  on  a  greyish 
green  ground,  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  some.2  f  t.  in  height,  from  out  of 
which  come  the  flower-spikes  that  droop  over 
the  sides  about  6  in.  in  a  charming  manner.  The 
membranous  floral  leaves  or  bracts  are  a  bright 
scarlet, while  the  long  flowers  are  a  rich  purple — 
a  beautiful  contrast  in  colour.  It  is  a  plant  that 
certainly  deserves  to  be  grown  by  every  one,  as 
it  never  fails  to  flower  in  mid-December.  It  is  ap- 
parently the  same  as  B.  farinosa  of  some  col- 
lections. 

Canarina  campaxulata. — This  quaint  old 
occupant  of  the  greenhouse  is  now  seldom  grown, 
except  in  botanical  collections.  It  is  a  herba- 
ceous plant  which  grows  about  3  ft.  in  height, 
with  deeply  cut  leaves  and  a  symmetrically 
pyramidal  habit  of  growth.  The  flowers  are 
large,  perfectly  bell-shaped,  and  drooping,  and 
of  a  reddish  yellow,  veined  with  a  deeper  hue. 
This  colour  is  remarkable  in  a  family  in  which 
purple  and  blue  flowers  prevail.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  is  of  easy  culture,  under 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment  flowering  inva- 
riably in  winter.  In  flower  at  Kew. 

Winter  -  flowering  Aloes. — The  Cactus 
house  at  Kew  is  now  enlivened  with  various 
species  of  South  African  Aloes  that  habitually 
flower  in  the  winter  season.  The  most  noteworthy 
in  bloom  now  are  A.  arborescens  and  its  variety 
frutescens,  botli  of  which  assume  a  tree-like 
character,  having  tall  woody  stems,  surmounted 
by  a  huge  tuft  of  fleshy  leaves  overtopped  by 


branching  flower-stems,  each  branch  being  ter- 
minated by  a  dense  cluster  of  drooping  flowers 
of  a  bright  orange-red  colour,  producing  a  showy 
effect.  A.  platylepis  is  another  very  ornamental 
species,  much  in  the  way  of  the  preceding,  as 
indeed  are  all  the  Cape  arborescent  Aloes. 

ErEMURUS   BOBtJSTU.S     AND     HIMALAICUS. — 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  has  kindly  brought  us  a 
life-sized  and  large  sketch  in  colour  of  these 
remarkable  plants  ;  they  remind  one  somewhat 
of  the  old  Asphodelus,  but  are  much  larger  and 
stouter,  with  immense,  rigid,  erect  spikes.  The 
plants  must  be  very  striking  in  the  sun  when  in 
flower,  but  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  orna- 
mental and  lasting  enough  in  our  gardens,  to 
make  them  permanent  occupants  thereof,  we 
cannot  say  without  seeing  them  growing.  We 
believe  that  at  least  one  of  these  species  has 
flowered  with  Mr.  Gumbleton  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe. 

CoPEOSMA  LUCIDA  IN  FRUIT.- — This  is  a  very 
handsome  shrub  when  laden  with  bright  orange- 
scarlet  berries  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
Mistletoe,  and, like  them,  semi-transparent.  Being 
a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  consequently  re- 
quiring the  shelter  of  a  house,  it  is  only  fitted 
for  planting  in  large  conservatories,  as  it  seldom 
fruits  unless  allowed  to  grow  freely.  A  speci- 
men of  it  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  planted 
in  one  of  the  beds  is  every  winter  very  showy 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  berries  with  which  it 
is  laden.  It  is  at  the  present  time  in  full  fruit. 

A  USEFUL  WINTER  FLOWER  is  Sei'icographis 
Ghiesbreghtiana,  of  which  there  are  just  now 
some  good  flowering  sxamples  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew.  The  pretty  feathery  racemes  of 
scarlet  flowers  [overtopping  the  green _  foliage 
are  very  attractive,  and  most  useful  in  a  cut 
state,  as  the  flowers  last  in  good  condition  for 
some  time.  It  is  easily  managed  if  placed  while 
growing  in  a  moderately  warm  house  and  trans- 
ferred when  in  flower  to  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
conservatory. 

The  Urn  flower  (Urceolina  aurea). — Now 
finely  in  bloom  in  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper 
Ilolloway,  is  a  very  pretty  winter  flowering  bul- 
bous plant,  so  very  distinct  from  other  plants.  The 
drooping  umbel  of  urn-like  blossoms  of  a  bright 
canary-yellow,  tipped  with  green,  makes  them 
highly  attractive.  It  lasts,  too,  a  long  time  in 
good  condition  if  not  kept  in  a  too  hot  and 
moist  atmosphere.  Well  grown,  it  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  indoor  garden.  It  is  sent  in  good 
condition  by  Mr.  Crooke,  from  Farnborough 
Grange. 

NieoTiANA  tumflora. — Under  this  name 
Mr.  Vertegans,  of  the  Chad  Valley  Nursery,  Bir- 
mingham, sends  us  a  rather  pretty  plant  with 
long  spikes,  bearing  numerous  white  funnel- 
shaped  blossoms  with  long  tubes.  They  are 
sweetly  scented  and  welcome  at  this  season.  The 
plant  seems  to  be  identical  with  N.  aflinis  or 
noctiflora. 

From  Dublin. — We  had  small  bit  of  frost 
here  two  mornings  ago  ;  nothing  to  hurt,  how- 
ever. Paris  Daisies  are  still  in  flower  in  the  open 
border ;  also'  lonopsidium  acaule,  Geum  cocci- 
neum.  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Christmas  Koses, 
Jasminum  nudicaule,  Anemones,  &c. — F.  W.  B. 

Libonia  flobibunda. — A  bright  pretty  plant, 
not  often  well  grown,  but  remarkable  for  its 
distinct  colour  and  habit  rather  than  for  any 
beauty  of  form.  What  we  mean  is,  it  is  rather 
too  trim  and  sticky  to  be  a  first-rate  plant.  Well- 
flowered  specimens  come  to  us  from  Mr.  Crooke, 
of  Farnborough  Grange. 

The  weather  and  hardy  fruit. — The 
weather  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  finer 
hardy  fruits,  particularly  Pears,  in  deteriorat- 


ing and  hastening  the  decay  of  the  best  home- 
grown kinds.  The  finer  Pears  of  this  season  are 
scarcely  obtainable  or  saleable  ;  many  of  them 
purcha.sed  for  tlie  purpose  of  keeping  by  the 
trade  have  been  spoiled  through  premature 
decay . 
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ALEXANDRA  PALACE  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 
December  9  to  1.3. 
To  a  Chrysanthemum  show  in  the  second  week  of 
December  considerably  more  interest  attaches 
than  to  the  numerous  exhibitions  that  are  held  in 
November,  when  the  Chrj-santhemum  is  in  the 
height  of  its  season.  The  extreme  early  or  late 
productions  of  any  kind  of  flower,  fruit,  or  vege- 
table are  of  more  value  than  such  as  come  in  at  a 
season  when  there  is  plenty  of  all  kinds,  and  it  was 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  late 
bloomers  amongst  Chrysanthemums  that  induced 
the  lessees  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  to  offer  prizes 
to  the  amount  of  some  f  50  to  be  competed  for  at 
this  date.  That  the  invitation  was  not  numerously 
responded  to  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
majority  of  cultivators— or  at  least  exhibitors— of 
the  Chrysanthemum  were  not  prepared  to  show 
at  so  late  a  date,  and  the  extremely  mild 
and  even  warm  weather  that  prevailed  during  No- 
vember militated  in  no  small  degree  against  the 
success  of  the  exhibition.  Still  it  was  an  instruc- 
tive one  in  so  far  as  it  showed  well  what  varieties 
are  best  for  late  blooming,  or  those  that  could  be 
retarded  so  as  to  produce  exhibition  flowers  of 
fair  quality  late  in  the  year. 

The  pot  plants  formed  the  worst  part  of  the 
show.  Anemone-flowered  kinds  and  Pompones 
were  the  only  sections  shown  in  pots,  though 
liberal  provision  was  made  in  the  schedule  for  the 
large  flowered  and  Japanese  varieties,  which  latter 
ought  certainly  to  be  shown  under  pot  culture 
more  frequently  than  they  are,  though  perhaps 
the  ungainly  habit  of  growth  that  characterises 
most  of  them  is  against  tlieir  being  shown  in  this 
way. 

Among  the  pot  plants  of  the  sorts  shown  in  best 
condition  were  Le  Vogue,  a  bright  yellow  Pom- 
pone,  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour,  and  flowering 
later  than  most  others ;  Antonius,  too,  was  bright 
and  fresh,  as  was  also  St.  Jlichael,  a  yellow 
Liliputian  and  an  excellent  late  flower,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  fine  as  General  Canrobert,  a 
valuable  yellow  sort.  The  flowers  of  Fanny  were 
well  preserved,  as  were  also  those  of  Julie 
Lagrav^re,  which,  by  the  way,  was  shown  among 
the  Pompones.  Calliope  is  a  bright  ruby-red 
Anemone  variety  ;  and  thejcharming  Marie  Stuart, 
which  for  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  lilac  blush 
flowers,  is  unequalled  in  its  class,  was  produced  in 
good  condition.  The  other  pot  plants  showed  evi- 
dent signs  of  distress  from  long  keeping.  A  week 
ago  the  worst  ^plants  here  must  have  been  fine, 
and  the  circumstance  well  illustrates  what  a  length 
of  time  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  good  flowering 
condition  by  a  little  careful  treatment  as  regards 
Ijreserving  the  bloom  from  the  evil  effects  of  damp 
at  this  season. 

Cut  flowers. — As  before  observed  among 
these  there  were  some  really  fine  blooms,  and, 
having  regard  to  the  date  of  the  show,  creditable 
to  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  Hill's  collection  of  two 
dozen  blooms  of  the  large  flowered  and  Japanese 
types  was  uniformly  of  good  quality,  and  as  the 
names  of  the  varieties  maybe  useful  to  our  readers 
we  give  the  whole  of  those  shown  by  this  ex- 
hibitor who  grows  the  later  kinds  well  and  has  a 
capital  way  of  preserving  the  earlier  kinds  in  good 
condition.  The  Japanese  sorts  shown  were,  Ethel, 
white  ;  Nuit  d'Hiver,  saffron-bronze,  an  excellent 
late  sort ;  Dr.  Masters,  a  showy  variety  that  always 
comes  fine  late  ;  Apollo,  cinnamon,  keeps  well ; 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  a  beautiful  spreading  flower 
of  a  deep  rosy-pink,  a  colour  -which  comes  richest 
and  deepest  in  the  late  produced  flowers  ;  Parasol, 
an  attractive  gold   buff  kind  ;  The  Sultan,  a  good 
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mid-seasou  sort,  but  flowers  late  as  well,  and 
Bronze  Dragon.  The  incurved  blooms  consisted 
of  Bella  IJonna,  Venus,  Hero  of  Stoke  New- 
ington,  Lady  Slade,  Princess  Beatrice,  and 
Princess  Teck,  all  of  a  pinkish  tint  of  colour. 
Of  yellows  the  best  were  Jardin  des  Plantes  and 
Guernsey  Nugget,  and  of  bronzes  Mr.  Jay, 
Abbe  Passaglia,  General  Slade,  and  there  were 
also  two  very  beautiful  sorts.  Crimson  Velvet, 
of  a  rich  velvety  crimson,  and  Heroine  a  reflexed 
sort  with  sulphur  yellow  in  the  centre,  shading  off 
into  pink  at  the  circumference.  The  next  collec- 
tion of  24  blooms  though  good  did  not  contain 
nearly  so  great  a  variety,  for  instance,  there  were 
four  blooms  of  Striatum,  a  beautiful  striped 
crimson  sort,  four  of  Guernsey  Nugget,  four  of 
Lady  Carey,  and  three  of  the  white  Meg  Merrilees. 
Baronne  de  Prailly  was  again  shown  finely  by  this 
exhibitor,  also  John  Salter,  Golden  Eagle,  Pluton, 
Dr.  Masters,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newingtoii  and  Grandi- 
florum.  In  the  other  collections  there  were  good 
flowers  of  The  Daimio,  Bouquet  Fait,  Cry  Kang.  M. 
B.Dine,  all  Japanese  sorts  of  a  pinkish  hue,also  Bve, 
Yellow  Dragon,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Sarnia,  Barbara, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  White  Globe,  General  Bainbridge  and 
Mrs.  W.  Shipman. 

Among  the  cut  Anemone-flowered  kinds,  and 
Pompones  the  best  were  of  Marie  Stuart-,  Fair 
Margaret,  Pearl,  Grace  Darling,  Antonius,  Nellie, 
Mr.  Astie,  Bijou  d'Horticulture,  Fleur  de  Marie, 
Acquisition,  Gluck,  King,  and  Prince  of  Anemones, 
Lady  Mary,  Miss  Bloustard,Emperor,Empress  and 
Pericles,  all  excellent  for  late  bloom. 

Miscellaneous.— The  most  prominent  exhibit 
in  this  class  was  a  wonderfully  fine  collection  of 
Chinese  Primulas  and  cut  Pelargoniums  from 
Messrs.  Cannell  &:  Sons,  Swanley,  wliich  gave  an 
air  of  brightness  to  the  exhibition.  The  Primulas 
consisted  of  the  Swanley  Red,  White,  Pui-ple,  Car- 
minata,  and  Delicata,  all  perfect  as  regards  their 
respective  colours,  and  admirably  showed  to  what 
a  high  state  of  perfection  these  growers  have 
brought  the  Chinese  Primula.  The  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums consisted  of  the  finest  of  the  varieties  suit- 
able for  winter  flowering,  and  as  their  names  may 
be  of  use  to  our  readers  we  give  them.  Of  doubles 
there  were  Urania,  Henri  Cannell,  F.  V.  Easpail, 
Sergt.  Hoff,  M.  Plaisan(;on,  Candidum  plenum, 
Jules  Simon,  Denfert  Rochereau,  Roi  des  Violets, 
Circe,  Heroine,  Silvia,  Aglaia,  and  Namur.  The 
single-flowered  zonals  consisted  of  H.  M.  Pollett, 
Henri  Jacoby,  La  France,  S.  Birkey,  Mrs  Moore, 
Lizzie  Brooks,  Hettie,  Eva,  Mr.  Strutt,  W.  B.  Mil- 
ler, Eureka  (the  best  white  known),  Lucy  Christine, 
Beatrice,  and  J.  Wakeford.  All  these  are  very  beau- 
tiful sorts,  and  well  adapted  for  winter  flowering. 
Messrs.  Cannell  also  showed  a  plant  of  Vesuvius,  one 
branch  of  which  bore  a  truss  of  pure  white  flowers, 
the  other  those  of  tlie  normal  bright  scarlet  hue. 

A  large  and  interesting  collection  of  Cacti  and 
other  succulents  was  shown  by  Mr.  Boiler,  Kensal 
New  Town,  among  which  we  noticed  some  rare 
kinds,  including  the  singular  Echinocactus  Wisli- 
zeni,  which  is  an  oval  mass  covered  with  strong 
hooked  spikes,  and  often  attains  in  its  native 
habitat  in  Colorado  a  height  of  3  ft.  and  4  ft. 

List  of  Awards— Cut  Blooms. 

24  large-floweiin;;  varieties.— 1,  llr.  Hill,  gardener  to  A- 
Savory,  Esq.,  Potters  Park,  Chertsey;  2,  Jlr.  T.  p.  Kendall, 
Roehampton,  Surrey. 

18  large-floMcring  varieties.— I,  Jlr.  Butcher,  gardener  to 
E.  A.  Glover,  Riij.,  The  Priory,  Uadley,  Barnet ;  2,  Mr.  W. 
E.  Clark,  gardener  to  A.  Xagle,  Esq.,  Bijou  Cottage,  King- 
ston, Surrey. 

12  large-flowering  varieties.— 1,  Mr.  W.  E.  CTarke ;  2, 
Mr.  Stewart,  Langford  Park,  Maiden. 

12  bunches  of  Pompone  varieties.— 1,  )Ir.  Clarke ;  2,  Mr. 
Butcher  ;  3,  Mr.  Kendall. 

24  bunches  of  Pompone  varieties.— Jlr.  Butcher. 

12  Anemone-flowered  sorts.— Mr.  Kendall. 

Pot  Plants. 
8  Pompone  varieties  in  pots.— 1,  Mr.  Butcher. 
6  Pompones  in  pots.— 1,  Jlr.  Butcher. 
3  standard  plants  in  pots.— 1,  Mr.  Butcher. 
Extra  first  prize  to  Jlessis.  Cannell  <fe  Sons,  Swanley,  for 
Chinese  Primulas  and  cut  flowers. 
Extra  prize  to  .Mr.  BoUer  for  a  collection  of  Cacti,  iSc. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
December  13. 
For  a  mid-December  exhibition,  and  having  re- 
gard to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  last  Tues- 
day's meeting  was  of  unusual  interest,  there  being 
a  rich  display  of  new  and  rare  plants  and  season- 
able flowers,  some  creditable  examples  of  fruit, 
and  an  excellent  exhibition  of  vegetables,  parti- 
cular!}' those  in  competition  for  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.'s  prizes.  Amongst  new  plants  submitted 
to  the  committee  the  following  were  awarded 
first-class  certificates  : 

To  Messrs.  Veitoh,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  for — 

Calanthe  BELLA,  a  beautiful  hybrid  Orchid, 
raised  between  C.  vestita,  the  species  with  a  white 
flower  having  a  deep  crimson  centre,  and  C.  Tur- 
neri,  also  with  white  flowers  and  a  carmine  eye. 
The  progeny  combines  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  beauty  of  botli  species.  The  flowers  are  as  large 
as  those  of  C.  Turneri,  produced  on  long  arching 
spikes  densely  covered,  as  in  C.  Turneri,  with  soft 
downy  hairs.  The  outer  three  sepals  are  white,  the 
inner  two  flushed  with  a  delicate  blush  tint  ;  the 
lip  is  broad,  rather  deeply  cleft  into  four  lobes ; 
the  colour,!  ^  delicate  blush  pink,  contrasts  beau- 
tifully with  the  conspicuous  deep  crimson-carmine 
blotch  at  the  base,  while  the  column  is  also  of  the 
same  colour.  The  bulbs  most  resemble  those  of  C. 
vestita. 

Masdevallia  ignea  Massangeana.  —  This 
variety  of  a  beautiful  winter-flowering  species 
has  larger  blossoms  than  the  type,  more  rounded 
in  outline,  and  of  a  fine  orange  scarlet  colour, 
striped  longitudinally  with  crimson.  It  is  free 
in  growth,  and  quite  as  floriferous  as  the  type ; 
therefore  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Mr.  Bull,  New  and  Rare  Plant  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
for — 

Ccelogtne  barbata. — A  handsome  and  dis- 
tinct Orchid,  bearing  erect  flower-spikes  from 
1  ft.  to  li  ft.  high.  The  flowers  are  large,  from 
6  to  12  on  a  spike,  pure  white,  except  the  shell- 
like lip,  which  is  of  a  bronzy  brown  colour,  and 
exquisitely  fringed  at  the  margins.  It  is  a  free 
grower  and  flowerer,  succeeding  in  an  inter- 
mediate house.     A  native  of  Assam. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper 
Holloway,  for — 

Phalangium  elegantissimum.  —  A  highly 
ornamental  plant  in  the  way  of  the  variegated 
Anthericum  comosum.  The  leaves  are  long, 
and  marked  with  longitudinal  bands  of  green 
and  yellow  of  various  shades,  forming  a  grace- 
fully recurved  tuft. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Swan- 
ley, for — 

Heliotrope  White  Lady.— The  finest  variety 
of  the  Peruvian  Heliotrope  yet  raised.  It  bears 
clusters  6  in.  or  more  across  of  nearly  pure  white 
blossoms,  the  perfume  of  which  seems"  to  be  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  plant 
is  altogether  of  a  robust  character.  Even  small- 
rooted  cuttings  shown  bore  large  trusses  of  bloom. 
A  white  flowered  Heliotrope  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  valued  in  winter. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  for — 
Carsatioss  Duke  of  Albakt  and  Negro. 
—Two  extremely  fine  varieties  of  the  tree  or  jjer- 
petual  flowering  section.  The  former  bears  flowers 
between  2  in.  and  3  in.  across  of  a  beautiful 
vivid  scarlet.  Negro  has  somewhat  smaller  flowers, 
but  very  compact,  and  of  a  deep  maroon-crimson. 
These  were  selected  as  the  best  from  about  a  dozen 
new  kinds  exhibited. 


Mr.  Read,  The  Gardens,  Moat  Moimt,  Mill  Hill, 


for 

On'CIDIum  Forbesi  variefy,provisionallynamed 
Carderi. — It  is  by  far  the  finest  form  of  this  Orchid 
we  have  yet  seen,  the  flowers  being  over  2  in.  across, 
the  sepals  and  lip  unusually  broad  and  of  firm 
texture.  The  colour  is  a  rich  chocolate  brown,  but 
the  beautifully  crisped  margins  are  of  a  bright 
golden-yellow. 

Messrs.  Veitoh  contributed  a  group  of  new  and 
rare  plants    among    which    were     several   well 


flowered  plants  of  the  new  Begonia  socotrana, 
which  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  winter  flowering  plants.  The  delicate 
rosy-pink  colour  of  the  blossoms  is  certainly  very 
lovely,  and  attracts  everyone.  In  the  same  collec- 
tion w.as  a  fine  plant  in  flower  of  the  new  Bomean 
Jasmine  fJasminum  giacillimum),  which  showed 
well  the  true  character  of  the  plant  and  how  freely 
it  produces  its  long  wreaths  of  pure  white,  de- 
liciously  perfumed  blossoms  in  mid-winter.  Carna- 
tion Andalusia  is  a  beautiful  tree  Carnation,  with 
finely  fringed  flowers  of  a  delicate  sulphur  yellow. 
It  was  shown  better  on  this  occasion  than  hitherto. 
Two  extremely  fine  varieties  of  Amaryllis  were 
conspicuous  ;  they  were  Autumn  Beauty,  a  hybrid 
from  A.  reticulata,  with  large  carmine  flowers, 
beautifully  netted  and  banded  with  white ;  tlie 
other  was  the  Siren,  a  tall  growing  kind,  with 
large  blossoms  of  a  rosy-carmine ;  the  plant  shown 
has  seven  flowers.  Among  Orchids  were  Cypripe- 
dium  microchilum,  a  new  hybrid  between  C. 
niveum  and  C.  Druryi.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tremely small,  pouch-like  lahellum  ;  the  colour  is 
white,  spotted  and  striped  down  the  centre  of  each 
sepal  with  deep  brown.  Masdevallia  Fraseri,  an 
interesting  hybrid  between  M.  ignea  and  M. 
Lindeni,  reminds  one  strongly  of  M.  amabilis, 
and  is  exactly  intermediate  between  the  two 
parents.  Odontoglossum  odoratum,  a  fine  speci- 
men, bore  a  large  branching  spike ;  another,  called 
0.  najvium  majus,  appeared  to  be  O.  gloriosum. 
The  interesting  Adiautum  fissum  was  also  shown, 
and  these,  together  with  a  group  of  about  a 
hundred  well-grown  plants  of  the  Persian  Cycla- 
men, made  a  very  attractive  display. 

Mr.  Bull  exhibited  some  two  dozen  plants  of 
the  new  double  Bouvardia,  Alfred  Neuner  in  fine 
flowering  condition,  likewise  Odontoglossum 
polyxanthum  pictum,  a  remarkably  fine  variety, 
having  larger  flowers  than  those  of  the  type,  and 
with  larger  and  more  strongly  defined  markings  ; 
also  a  large  flowering  plant  of  Billbergiaformosa, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  of  Brome- 
liads. 

From  Mr,  B.  S.  Williams  came  a  choice  group 
consisting  of  a  new  Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthes 
Dormanianus),  which  promises  to  be  a  very  hand- 
some variety,  the  pitchers  being  highly  coloured 
and  freely  produced ;  Cypripedium  meirax,  a 
hybrid  between  C.  venustum  and  C.  barbatum  and 
Sisymbrium  Millefolium,  a  most  elegant  species 
with  finely  cut  greyish-green  foliage.  It  is  said  to 
be  hardj-.  I'he  double  Bouvardia  was  also  shown 
finely  by  Mr.  Williams. 

As  usual,  the  Messrs.  Cannell  made  a  bright  dis- 
play with  their  winter-fiowering  Pelargoniums, 
which  they  showed  in  great  variety  ;  also  some  50 
cut  spikes  of  the  beautiful  blue  Salvia  Pitcheri,  inter- 
mixed with  the  scarlet  S.  rutilans,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  novel  and  beautiful  effect.  This  firm  also 
showed  the  old  double  white  IMmula  in  perfec- 
tion, consisting  of  about  two  dozen  of  the  finest 
plants  tliat  we  have  ever  seen  grown  in  6-in.  pots. 
Each  plant,  which  was  1  ft,  or  more  across,  was 
furnished  with  healthy  green  foliage  and  an 
abundance  of  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers.  Grown 
in  this  manner,  the  Primula  is  a  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  winter  plant,  and  extremely  useful 
in  a  cut  state.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  had  a  new 
single  Primula  named  Queen  of  the  I'inks,  a 
lovely  variety,  perfect  in  habit,  free  in  flower,  and 
distinct. 

Mr.  Herbert,  Kew  Nurseries,  Richmond,  sent 
a  few  plants  of  forced  Lily  of  the  Valley  to 
show  the  fine  condition  in  which  he  sends  his 
plants  to  market  at  this  early  date,  and  they  are 
certainly  as  fine  as  could  be  produced.  A  trayful 
of  common  and  coloured  Primroses  from  the 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  wa-s  a  welcome  sight 
in  mid- December,  and  was  a  good  illustration  of 
the  hitherto  mildness  of  the  season, 

A  group  of  new  Tree  Carnations  from  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  was  a  great  attraction.  There 
were  a  dozen  distinct  kinds,  all  new,  and  raised  by 
the  exhibitor.  Besides  those  certificated,  there 
were  Firefly,  Nimrod,  Model,  all  rich  crimson; 
Brightness,  vivid  scarlet ;  Wizard,  deep  crimson  : 
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Lady  Bramwell,  vermilion ;  Dauntless,  purple- 
lake,  flaked  with  scarlet ;  and  Tom  Thumb,  tlie 
latter  only  a  few  inches  high,  with  vivid  scarlet 
blossoms.  Out  of  such  a  number  of  fine  varie- 
ties it  was  difficult  to  select  the  best,  but  the  two 
that  the  committee  certificated  were  fine  in  every 
point. 

A  beautiful  group  of  Chinese  Primulas  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Odell,  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge,  the 
most  notewortliy  being  Alba  magnifioa,  white 
with  crisped-edged  foliage  ;  Kubra  Improved,  lilac 
purple ;  Queen  Victoria  and  Empress,  rich  crimson. 

A  large  group  of  the  new  Primula,  Holborn 
Gem,  was  exhibited  by  IMessrs.  Carter,  the  distinct 
blue-purple  of  which  renders  it  a  most  attractive 
variety,  though  the  dim  light  under  which  it  was 
exhibited  did  not  show  off  the  true  beauty  of  the 
colour  to  advantage. 

JUr.  Vertegans,  Chad  Valley  Nursery,  Birming- 
ham, sent  plants  of  Nicotiana  tubiflora,  a  species 
with  long  white,  sweet-scented  flowers ;  Phlox 
Miss  Robertson,  a  white-flowered  dwarf  sort,  and 
Sisymbrium  Millefolium,  referred  to  above. 

The  new  double-flowered  Mignonette  was  again 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Balchin,  of  Hassocks  Gate,  in 
order  to  show  its  true  flowering  character  in  mn- 
ter ;  also  his  new  scarlet  Bouvardia  Dazzler,  one 
of  the  brightest  and  best  of  all  the  varieties  we 
know  of. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean,  showed  another 
example  of  his  strain  of  Persian  Cyclamen  named 
Prince  of  Wales,  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its 
blooms,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  deep  crimson. 

A  remarkably  fine  example  of  Dahlia  imperialis 
came  from  Mr.  Wheble,  Bulmershe  Court,  Bead- 
ing. It  was  the  top  of  a  stem  18  ft.  high,  the  part 
shown  being  profusely  laden  with  flowers.  The 
plant  had  been  grown  in  a  pot  in  an  ordinary 
Peach  house,  the  stem  being  slightly  bent  down. 

Mr.  Buchan,  Wilton  House,  Southampton,  sent 
a  flowering  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Lehmanni,  a 
dull  coloured  species  scarcely  worth  growing  if 
no  better  than  the  plant  shown. 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  a  handsome  hybrid  be- 
tween C.  Pavoni  and  C.  fuchsifefolia,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  to  whom  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  A  large  and  well 
arranged  group  of  winter  plants  such  as  Poinsettia, 
Primula,  Begonia  insignis,  interspersed  with  Ferns 
and  other  graceful  foliage  was  sent  by  Mr.  Barron 
from  the  society's  garden  at  Ghiswick,  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
meeting. 

Fruit  was  not  so  plentiful  as  usual,  though 
some  excellent  Grapes  were  shown.  Tliree  fine 
bunches  of  Black  Alicante,  well  coloured  and 
finished,  came  from  Messrs.  Laing,  Vineyard 
Nursery,  Forest  Hill.  Mr.  Robert  Fisher,  Bangor 
Castle,  Co.  Down,  sent  fair  examples  of  Gros 
Guillaume,  and  three  large  and  fine  bunches  of 
the  same  variety  were  shown  by  Mr.  Barron  from 
Chiswick ;  Pearson's  Golden  Queen  was  shown 
well  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Allis,  Old  Warden  Park,  Beds, 
but  the  committee  considered  it  inferior  to  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  which  ripens  under  the 
same  conditions.  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  Keele  Hall,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  sent  some  good  examples  of  Black 
Alicante,  Mrs.  Pearson,  JIuscat  of  Alexandria, 
Golden  Queen  (well  coloured),  two  excellent 
bunches  of  Gros  Colmar,  and  a  fine  bunch  of 
Barbarossa. 

From  Earl  Fortescue's  garden.  Castle  Hill, 
Devon.^Mr.  D.  Wilson  sent  four  admirable  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pine-apples,  two  weighing  each  6|  lbs., 
the  others  5  lbs.  4  oz.  and  5|  lbs. 

Cucumbers  were  numerous.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burgh- 
ley,  sent  a  brace  each  of  Montrose  Seedling  (No.  1 
and  No.  2),  Frost's  Prolific,  and  Veitch's  strain  of 
Telegraph,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  excellent  sorts 
for  winter  use.  Mr.  Sutton,  Ashley  Park,  Waltou- 
on-Thames,  sent  a  brace  of  uncommonly  fine  fruits 
of  Model  Cucumber,  measuring  some  2J  ft.  in 
length,  which  were  deservedly  awarded  a  cultural 
commendation.  Mr.  Perkins,  gardener  to  Lord 
Henniker,  Thoruham  Hall,  Suffolk,  contributed  a 
pair  of  fruits  of  Dell's  Hybrid  Melon,  both  credit- 
able for  the  season.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  exhibitor. 


Apples  were  numerous,  but  they  were  chiefly 
unnamed  seedlings.  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Girtford,  Beds, 
sent  Missouri  Pippin,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin, 
and  Henry  Webb,  the  latter  a  large  culinary  sort. 
Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  furnished  an 
excellent  sample  of  the  small  red  Margaret  Hen- 
rietta, and  seven  seedlings  came  from  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Straffan,  Tillington  Rectory,  Petworth. 

Vegetables. —  A  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Winchester  Red  Celery,  a  large  and 
excellent  variety,  grown  at  Chiswick  from  seed 
sent  there  by  Messrs.  Rutley  and  Silverlock, 
412,  Strand. 

Mr.  W.  Findlay  exhibited  two  dishes  of  fine 
Onions,  which  he  calls  Wroxton,  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  Improved  White  Spanish  and  Williams' 
Magnum  Bonum.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent 
Brussels  Sprouts  named  Wroxton,  whicli  the  com- 
mittee considered  to  be  too  coarse.  Giant  Brussels 
Sprouts,  a  fine  variety,  selected  35  years  ago,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate.  Messrs. 
Carter  showed  samples  of  their  new  Golden  Queen 
Onion,  a  remarkably  distinct  sort  which  the  com- 
mittee recommended  for  trial  at  Chiswick.  Onions 
Reading  Impro\ed,  Nuuehara  Park,  and  Magnum 
Bonum  were  shown  well  "oy  Mr.  Ewart,  Wauford. 
Mr.  Gilbert  exhibited  Barr's  Giant  Cos  and  Bath 
Cos  Lettuces,  both  excellent  winter  sorts  and 
very  hardy. 

An  uncommonly  fine  dish  of  Mushrooms  sent 
by  Mr.  Lyon,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  H.  Scott,  Sun- 
dridge  Park,  Bromley,  was  deservedly  awarded  a 
cultural  commendation.  Some  remarkably  fine 
Mushrooms  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barter, 
Harrow  Road,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  ano- 
ther column. 

Special  prizes. — There  was  a  brisk  competi- 
tion for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn.  lilr.  Austen's  collection,  which  was 
first,  was  in  every  respect  excellent,  not  a  faulty 
dish  being  among  the  dozen  shown.  They  consisted 
of  King  of  Cauliflowers  (very  fine),  Maltese  Par- 
snips, Musselburgh  Leek,  Incomparable  Celery 
(excellent),  Jersey  Lily  Turnip,  Carter's  Perfection 
Beet,  Schoolmaster  and  King  cf  Potatoes,  Carter's 
Scarlet  Incomparable  Carrot,  Improved  Reading 
Onion,  Carter's  Perfection  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
Hathaway 's  Excelsior  Tomato — altogether  a  match- 
less selection  of  winter  vegetables.  The  next  best, 
from  Mr.  Haines,  contained  Student  Parsnip, 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Major  Clarke's  Celery, 
Perfection  Sprouts,  Carter's  Naseby  Mammotli 
Onion,  Jersey  Lily  Turnip  (very  fine),  and  Tender 
and  True  Cucumber.  The  best  among  the  third 
collection, from  Mr.  Phillips,  included  fine  examples 
of  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowei',  Maltese  Parsnip, 
Celery,  Naseby  Mammoth  Onion,  Snowflake  and 
Schoolmaster  Potatoes,  Perfection  Beet,  and  Long 
Surrey  CaiTot.  Among  the  other  collections,  of 
wliich  there  were  four,  were  noticeable  Carter's 
Dwarf  Red  Celery,  Pine-apple  Beet,  WoUaton 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Vick's  Criterion  Tomato,  Early 
White  Stone  and  Silver  Ball  Turnip,  Sulham  Prize 
Celery,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Purple  Kidney,  and 
Snow's  Winter  White  Cauliflower.  In  nearly  all 
the  collections  Carter's  Pei-fection  Beet,  Perfection 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Naseby  Mammoth  Onion,  and 
especially  the  Maltese  Parsnip,  were  conspicuously 
good. 

List  of  Awards. 
1,  Mr.  Austen,  Ashton  Court,  Bristol ;  2,  Mr.  S.  Haines, 
Cole  Hill  House,  Hig;hworth  ;  3,  Mr.  K.  Phillips,  Tlie  Deo- 
dars, Meophain  ;  4,  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  Bm'ghley  House,  Stam- 
ford ;  5,  Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  Brookwood,  Wokiug ;  6,  Mr.  G. 
Goldsmith,  Hollanden,  Toubridge. 

In  addition  to  the  competition  for  Messrs. 
Carter's  prizes,  that  firm  filled  one  side  of  the 
entrance  corridor  with  an  interesting  miscel- 
laneous display  of  vegetables,  among  which  was 
a  collection  of  Kales  grown  at  Messrs.  Carter's 
trial  grounds,  the  range  of  colour  in  the  varie- 
gated section  being  very  remarkable.  There  were 
also  some  curious  hardy  Continental  varieties,  no- 
tably the  Chou  de  Russie,  which  withstood  the 
effects  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  Messrs.  Carter's 
trial  grounds  when  all  other  varieties  grown  side 
by  side  with  it  were  destroyed.  A  large  collection 
of  Potatoes  was  also  shown,  amongst  which  were 


Improved  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Select  Scotch 
Champion,  Holborn  Favourite,  Cleopatra,  Worm- 
leighton  Seedling,  and  First  Crop  Ashleaf ;  the 
last  is  a  finely-shaped  kidney  of  the  true  Ash- 
topped  form,  as  early  as  the  earliest  in  cultivation 
with  a  top  not  more  than  6  in.  long,  and  yet  as 
productive  as  the  more  prolific  varieties.  Worm- 
leighton  Seedling  is  a  distinct  and  desirable  va- 
riety, which  when  first  shown  was  awarded  a  first 
prize  as  the  best  white  kidney.  It  is  distinct  from 
Magnum  Bonum,  being  shorter  in  the  haulm,  more 
prolific,  and  better  in  quality.  Cleopatra  kidney,  a 
handsome  second  early,  has,  we  believe,  been 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  Chiswick.  Of 
Scotch  Champion,  probably  the  latest  Potato  to 
commence  to  form  tubers,  a  fine  heap  was  shown. 

Lecture.— The  Rev.  G.  Henslow  took  for  te 
subject  of  the  lecture  the  "  Diversity  of  means 
utilised  by  Nature  to  secure  similar  or  identically 
the  same  ends."  He  illustrated  it  (1)  by  the  process 
of  doubling  in  flowers;  (2)  by  a  peculiar  method  of 
securing  the  fertilisation  of  flowers  in  Salvia,  Calceo- 
laria, and  Roscoea,  of  the  Gingerworts,  each  repre- 
senting 'a  different  family — the  process  consists  of 
a  kind  of  lever  which  oscillates  in  a  vertical  plane ; 
(3)  by  various  methods  of  colourisation,  so  that 
different  organs  may  be  coloured,  but  which 
secure  the  same  object  of  rendering  the  flower 
attractive  to  insects ;  and  (4)  methods  of  en- 
trapping insects  for  food.  The  process  of  doubling 
varied  in  different  flowers  ;  thus,  the  pistil  may 
remain  perfect,  but  the  petals  and  stamens  (con- 
verted into  petals)  multiplied,  as  in  Carnations, 
&c.  The  pistil  may  become  foliaceous,  and  the  rest 
of  the  flower  a  mass  of  petals  as  before.  Such 
occurs  in  the  double  Cherry.  The  petals  alone  may 
be  multiplied,  the  stamens  and  pistil  remaining 
perfect  (he  had  found  this  in  double  Stocks),  or  the 
whole  flower  may  be  converted  into  a  dense  ball 
of  more  than  fifty  petals,  as  in  double  Wallflowers. 
Again,  a  double  flower  may  consist  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  calyx  and  corolla  over  and  over  again,  as 
in  Rock  Rose.  Lastly,  double  Poinsettias  were 
merely  a  multiplication  of  bracts ;  and  double 
Composites  a  conversion  of  "  disk  ''  florets  Into 
"  ray,"  as  in  the  Clirysanthemum,  Daisy,  &c. 

As  illustrations  of  coloured  organs,  the  lecturer 
exhibited  Poinsettias  and  Euphorbia  jacquiniajflora 
as  showing  how  bracts  could  mimic  a  true 
flower.  Everlastings  were  another  instance  of  the 
same  kind.  In  many  cases  it  was  the  calyx,  as  in 
Anemone  and  Marsh  Marigold. 

A  Nepenthes  illustrated  a  carnivorous  habit, 
and  the  lecturer  made  observations  as  to  the  use 
of  such  habit,  as  proved  by  Mr.  Francis  Darwin's 
experiments  on  Drosera,  which  clearly  showed  that 
the  chief  beneflt  lay  in  the  production  of  seed. 

Scientific  Oommittee. 

Lilies  aftaclied  Inj  larva-  of  Braeliycerus  sp. — 
Mr.  McLachlan  exiiibited  larvaa  received  from 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge,  which  eat  into 
the  centre  of  the  bulbs  of  Lilies. 

Cocoa-nut  attached  by  larvce  of  Hyloecctus  sj). — 
The  same  gentleman  also  showed  some  remark- 
able larvre  with  a  curiously  indurated  joint  below 
the  head.  The  species,  he  observed,  was  remark- 
able in  penetrating  soft  wood  of  Palms,  as  the 
European  species  attacks  hard  wood,  such  as  Firs. 
He  had  met  with  the  latter  in  the  Black  Forest. 

Proliferous  Fir  cone. — Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  exhi- 
bited a  cone  of  Abies  Douglasi,  in  wliich  the 
bracts  were  foliaceous,  but  the  seed-scale  parti- 
ally atrophied,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  proliferous 
cones.  He  contrasted  this  with  a  proliferous  state 
of  Sciadopitys  verticillata  (see  Veitch's  "  Manual 
of  Coniferje,"  fig.  46)  in  which  the  seed  scale 
became  foliaceous,  the  bract  remaining  normal. 
The  importance  of  this  latter  specimen  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  so-called  leaves  of  Scia- 
dopitys and  of  the  seed-scale  of  the  Abietineie 
was  commented  upon. 

Embryo  hud  of  Oal:. — Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  exhi- 
bited a  specimen  about  1^  in.  in  diameter.  It 
was  removed  from  beneath  the  bark.  Such  are 
extremely  common  in  Beeches,  in  which  they  vary 
from  the  size  of  Peas  to  that  of  one's  fist. 
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National  Rose  Society.— At  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  Society  the  committee 
congratulated  the  members  on  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  tlie  Society,  l\[ore  especially  was  this  the 
case  at  Sheffield,  where  its  provincial  exhibition 
proved  to  bo  the  best  yet  held  out  of  the  London 
district.  Two  handsome  challenge  trophies,  each 
of  the  value  of  about  si.\ty  guineas,  which  had 
been  subscribed  for  early  in  the  season  by 
amateurs  and  nurserymen  respectively,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Society,  were  for  the  first  time  com- 
peted for  at  the  last  metropolitan  exliibition. 
The  one  given  by  the  Rose  nurserj-men  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  of  Exeter,  and  the 
other  to  51r.  B.  R.  Car.t,  of  Colchester.  The  con- 
tests^ for  these  two  valuable  gifts  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  .show,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  various  otlier  cups  and  pieces  of  plate 
offered  for  competition  at  both  the  metropolitan 
and  Sheffield  exhibitions.  The  next  provincial 
exhibition  will  be  held  at  Bath  on  June  the  28th. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Hole  was  re-elected  president. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

AMERIC.\N  CELERY. 
An  English  gentleman,  much  interested  in  horti- 
cultural matters,  being  about  to  return  home  after 
a  brief  visit  to  this  country,  asked  us  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  procuring  various  garden  appliances 
that  he  would  like  to  take  back  with  him,  and  also 
various  seeds.  Among  other  seeds  lie  asked  for 
some  of  our  best  varieties  of  Celery,  as  he  had 
found  that  vegetable,  even  quite  earlv  in  the  sea- 
son, solid  and  crisp,  and  greatlv  superior  to  that  at 
home.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  verv  little  Celen- 
seed  sown  in  this  country  that  is  "not  imported 
from  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
superiority  that  is  found  in  our  Celerv  does  not 
consist  in  the  variety,  but  in  the  manner  of  grow- 
ing it.  In  England,  except  by  a  very  few  market 
gardeners  who  have  learned  better.  Celery  is  still 
generally  grown  in  the  old  wav  of  planting  it  at 
the  bottom  of  a  trench,  2  ft.  or  so  in  depth.^As  the 
plants  gi-ow  the  earth  is  from  time  to  time  filled 
into  the  trench.  The  upward  growth  continues,  but 
a  good  share  of  this  is  at  the  expense  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  stalks,  which  are  robbed  of  their  nutri- 
ment, and  become  hollow  or  "  piped."  In  our 
method,  followed  by  all  except  the  few  who  adhere 
to  old  ways,  the  Celery  stalks  are  first  allowed  to 
make  a  strong,  healthy,  and  solid  growth.  When 
the  growing  season  is  about  over,  these  stalks  are 
earthed  up  and,  being  excluded  from  light,  thev 
become  perfectly  blanclied,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  deprived  of  their  green  colour  they 
also  lose  their  strong  flavour,  and  we  have  the 
perfect  solid  product  of  a  mild  flavour,  and  so 
much  superior  to  the  common  kind  that  our  friend 
supposed  it  to  be  a  peculiar  American  varietv.— 
Anwrican  Agricultiiri.it. 

[Although  the  manner  in  which  Celerv  is  culti- 
vated has  much  to  do  witli  its  solidity,  it  is  not  bad 
culture  that  makes  hollow  Celery.  When  a  good 
strain  of  seed  is  obtained  it  can  readily  be  kept 
true,  and  even  indifferent  culture  will  not  render 
the  produce  hollow.  As  to  blanching,  there  can  be 
no  doubtthat  if  crisp,  brittle,  ivory-white  hearts  are 
required,  blanching  must  be  done  gradually  as  the 
plant  makes  its  growth.  Seakale  is  grown' in  the 
dark,  and  it  is  tender  and  brittle,  but  if  it  were 
half  grown  before  being  put  in  the  dark  no  amount 
of  blanching  could  ever  make  it  eatable.  JIanv 
market  growers  allow  their  Celery  to  grow  to  its 
full  size  before  they  blanch  it,  and  large  heavy 
heads  are  the  result.  These  sell  readily  in  the 
market,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  liead  is 
eatable.  It  is  stringy  and  tough.  If  it  had  been 
earthed  up  sooner  and  oftcner  the  heads  would 
have  been  much  smaller,  but  would  have  been 
nearly  all  eatable.— S.l 

Huge  Tomatoes.- Gardeners  are  generally 
among  the  most  sensible  of  men,  but  their  pur- 
suit of  the  colo.ssal  is  scarcely  worthy  of  them. 
In  the  many  delicate  and  pleasant  things  which 
they  produce  for  us  there  are  conditions  as  to 
size  which  accompany  what  is  known  as  excellence. 


To  grow  things  larger  than  the  state  in  which 
they  are  best  and  most  tender,  or  most  delicately 
flavoured,  is  a  great  mistake.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  of  late  years  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  also  in  our  kitchens,  is  the  introduction 
of  the  Tomato.  It  has  become  so  popular  in  mar- 
ket and  private  gardens  that,  as  usual,  a  number 
of  persons  send  out  new  varieties,  or  what  are 
supposed  to  be  such,  though  really  some  of  the 
few  striking  varieties  of  Tomatoes  sent  out  as 
new  of  late  years  have  mostly  been  old  French 
kinds  with  new  English  or  American  names.  Now, 
while  some  variety  is  desirable,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  original  Tomato  of  the  ordinarv- 
fair  size  was  as  good  as  any  of  these,  though  some 
of  them  are  fairly  good.  But  among  them  there 
are  one  or  two  monstrous  and  large  "  strains  " 
which  are  really  ugly  and  coarse,  grown  or  forced 
by  the  aid  of  much  thinning  and  much  feeding 
into  the  largest  state  they  can  be  blown  up  into. 
If  cooked,  they  are  really  not  worth  eating.  Per- 
haps the  noblest  function  to  which  a  really  deli- 
cate and  good  Tomato  may  be  put  is  that  of 
making  a  salad,  which  it  certainly  does  make  of 
the  most  perfect  kind,  if  the  oil  and  vinegar  be  of 
the  best  only,  and  the  manipulation  is  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Medium  or  full-sized  Tomatoes  make  it 
most  perfectly,  but  we  have  lately  met  with  some 
rough  scarred  large  fruit,  with  a  big  hard  core, 
which  are  not  at  all  so  good  for  this  purpose  ; 
therefore,  we  say,  do  not  strain  after  the  large 
in  this  noble  fruit,  for  you  only  get  a  bad  result. 
The  question  of  flavour  is  very  important  in  the 
Tomato,  and  we  think  that  it  deteriorates  in  the 
case  of  this  over-grown  fruit,  also  that  some  of 
the  new  varieties  are  not  so  good  in  flavour  as  the 
common  old  red  Tomato.  The  most  important 
thing  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  flavour.  We  can 
protect  the  texture  by  avoiding  the  coarse,  over- 
grown fruit,  but  some  comparison  as  regards  the 
flavour  of  the  different  varieties  is  also  desirable 
^Fidd. 

Mushrooms  out  of  doors  in  winter. 

—I  cannot  agree  witli  Mr.  Barter  (p.  524)  about 
his  winter  Mushrooms  in  the  open  air.  I  have  read 
something  of  the  kind  before,  but  I  have  never 
at  any  time  or  in  any  place  seen  a  constant  supply 
of  Mushrooms  kept  up  throughout  the  winter  from 
beds  in  the  open  air,  although  the  greatest  possible 
care  has  been  taken  to  secure  such  a  result.  The 
Mushroom  house  here  is  none  of  the  best,  and  I 
have  often  thought  if  a  supply  could  be  had  from 
outside.  Mushroom  growing  would  be  rendered 
comparatively  easy ;  but  although  bed  after  bed 
has  been  made  up  from  September  onwards  the 
crop  has  seldom  been  satisfactory,  and  we  liave 
had  beds  which  should  have  begun  to  bear  in 
November  and  December  not  commence  to  do  so 
until  April;  nor  could  we  hardly  expect  them,  as 
20°  or  more  of  frost  week  after  week  would,  in 
my  opinion,  stop  the  best  Mushroom  bed  in  exist- 
ence from  bearing.  Much  rain,  too,  soon  saturates 
the  thatching,  and  heavy  or  repeated  falls  of 
snow  all  militate  against  the  production  of  out- 
side Mushrooms.  How  Mushroom  beds  could  be 
opened  up  to  gather  the  produce  in  such  Decem- 
bers and  Januaries  as  we  have  had  lately  without 
imparting  a  severe  check  to  the  crop,  l'  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  Probably  some  may  say  they  had 
a  quantity  of  Mushrooms  on  such  and  such  a  time 
from  their  open-air  beds  ;  but  how  many  can  say 
they  have  gathered  from  such  beds  weekly  from 
September  until  May  for  many  years  in  succes- 
sion ?  It  is  a  supply  like  this  that  is  expected  from 
many,  and  I  for  one  hold  that  to  accomplish  this 
out  of  doors  is  impossible.— J.  MuiR,  Margam, 
Gla  miyrga  nshire. 

Gilbert's  Cabbage  Broccoli.— We  have 
made  a  fair  trial  (in  the  pot)  of  this  and  find  it 
very  delicate  and  good  in  flavour— peculiarly  so 
indeed.  It  is  large  and  forms  a  solid  white  head, 
but  has  withal  a  better  flavour  than  any  other 
Cabbage  which  we  have  tried  in  the  same  state. 
Of  its  hardiness  and  culture  we  are  unable  to 
speak,  and  in  the  specimens  cut  open  there  ap- 
pears no  trace  of  a  Broccoli,  however  small,  to 
show  "the  cross."  We  hope  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burgh- 
ley,  who  raised  it,  will  tell  us  of  its  origin,  cul- 


ture, use,  and  how  it  it  helps  to  enhance  the 
supplies  we  already  get  from  the  descendants  of 
the  ever-varying  Brassica. 

Tomatoes.— A  coiTenpondcnt  of  The  Rural  Scw-yorher 
says  tliiit  the  Trophy  Tomato  is  more  subject  to  rot  than 
any  other  variety  he  ha^  cultivated  ;  while  the  Little  Gem 
is  perfectly  free  from  it. 


Aster  seeds.  —  One  of  the  chief  German 
seed  growers  finds  himself  compelled  to  inform  his 
customers  that,  owing  to  the  inclement  nature  of 
the  seed  season.  Aster  seeds  of  certain  kinds  is 
such  a  bad  crop  that  not  only  is  the  price  doubled, 
but  the  growth  is  stated  to  be  indifferent.  We  thus 
learn  that  some  of  the  difficulties  regarding  seed- 
saving  which  have  affected  seed  growers  here 
have  also  affected  growers  on  the  Continent,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  so  far  little  is 
said  about  it,  that  the  seed  stocks  of  many  other 
things  are  short,  and  the  germinating  property  of 
the  seed  anything  but  high.  All  the  flat  petalled 
Asters  are  very  subject  to  damp  if  the  weather 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  is  rainy  ;  and,  indeed, 
though  they  will  produce  seed  of  fair  average 
quality  in  dry  years,  yet  in  wet  ones  the  crop  is 
generally  a  failure.  The  massive  blooms  are  so  very 
retentive  of  moisture  that  the  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion are  soon  destroyed,  and  then  the  damp  passes 
into  the  flower-stems,  the  bloom  droops,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  Where  Asters  are  largely 
grown  for  seed,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
have  shelter ;  the  best  are  glass  lights,  erected  and 
fixed  securely  over  the  beds  at  about  4  ft.  from 
the  ground  ;  the  plants  thus  get  plenty  of  air,  but 
are  protected  from  rain.  Quilled  Asters  are  less 
affected  by  damp,  always  seed  freely,  and,  except 
in  the  case  of  choice  kinds,  do  not  need  protection. 
Indeed,  having  a  first-class  strain,  it  is  not  ad\ns- 
able  in  growing  for  seed  solely  to  cultivate  the 
plants  too  highly  ;  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
production  of  exhibition  flowers,  but  does  not  help 
the  production  of  seed.  Any  plant  grown  either  to 
produce  show  blooms  or  seed  blooms  should  not 
carry  more  than  four  or  five  flowers,  and  for  the 
first  named  use  the  blooms  should  be  carefully 
supported  with  stakes  and  shaded  and  protected 
from  rain. — A.  D. 

Lemons    and    Oranges.  —  Replying  to 

"  C.  L.,"  Oranges  and  Lemors  require  heat  in 
autumn  and  winter,  and  would  not  flourish  in  a 
house  heated  only  in  spring.  A  constant  gentle 
heat  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  best  sorts  of 
Oranges  for  a  cool  house  are  the  St.  Jlichaels  and 
the  Tangerine.  Of  Lemons,  the  Bergamot  scented, 
the  Bijou,  and  the  Imperial  Lemon.  The  Tan- 
gerine Orange  will  ripen  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house, but  it  requires  heat  for  protection  during 
severe  weather. — R. 


Naming  fruit.— Readers  who  desire  our  help  in  nam^ 

ing  Apples  or  Pears  will  icindly  bear  in  mind  that 
several  specimens  in  dijferent  stages  of  colour  aiul  size  of 
the  sauie  kind  greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  Local 
varieties  shonld  be  named  by  local  growers,  and  are  often 
only  known  to  them.  Wc  can  only  undertake  to  ruxme  four 
varieties  at  a  time,  and  these  only  ichen  the  above  condition 
is  observed.     Unpaid  parcels  not  received, 

J.  C--Apparently  Xe  Plus  Meuris  now  in  season  ;  but  in 
many  cases  not  so  good  as  usual. 

Names  of  plants.—^ .  S.— 7,  Pteris  sernilata  cri.'tata ; 
8,  Athyriniii  Filix-f(T?mina  var.  ;  9,  Pteris  (luadriaurila ;  10 

P.  serruiata ;  11,  .Scolopeudrium  vulij^are  var. J.  D.  Waite. 

•'unipenis  virginlana. /(a(i/.— Hibiscus  palustris  fl-pl. 

r/iorpe.— Begonia  metallica. 

coinrcNiCATioNS  received. 

D  of  C— D.  A.  C— T.  P.— R.  H.  v.— E.  M.  S.— J.  C.  C— 
W.  G.— H.  J.  M.— Miss  B.  -VV.  T.— H.  P.— 0.  it  J.— J.  T. 
P.— R.  M.  G.— L.  K.—W.  W.— T.  D.-H.— J.  S.  W.-J.  D. 
—J.  C— A,  P.  H.-A.  P.-C.  &  C.-H.  H.  DO.— A.  M.-O. 
J  — B.— J.  O.— K.  &  Co.— C.  D.— 0.  L.— R.  D  — J.  C.  B,-J. 
S.— R.  K.  D.— F.  W.  B.— C.  D.— W.  H.  F.— A.  S.— R.  G.— 
J.  O  B. -A.  D.— J.  S.  T.— H.  H.  — W.  N,— T.  D.  W.— J.  P. 
— T.  F.-Faux.-K.— J  W.— C.  D.— H.  &  Sons.-F.  D.  H.— 
J,  M,— J.  M.— W.  J.M.— \V.  J.  .S.— A.  M.— J.  G.-Z,— E,  J. 
—J.  M.  L.— B.  G.-^.  C.  S.— D.  T.  F.-J.  C.  C— W.  F.-R. 
C— T.  S.— H.— F.  M,— S.  H.-C.  *  Co.— J,  C— J.  H.— H.  G. 
—A.  C— C.  B.— H.  H.  1).-R.  H.  v.— J.  R.  J. 
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*'  This  ia  an  Art 
VSTiich  does  meiul  Nature  :  change  It  rather :  but 
The  Abt  itself  is  H^ttjks."— Shakespeare. 


::!ACTI  INDOORS  AND  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

WAS  very  pleased  to  see   in  The  Garden  of 
December  3  such  a  beautiful  plate  of  a  hardy 
Jactus.  This  is  one  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  I  have  taken  great  delight. 
Il  have  tried  a  good  many  species  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  different  positions — in  openbor- 
Iders,  under  walls,  on  rockwork,  in  frames,  and 
lin  greenhouses.  I  have  had  some  failures,  but  I 
Ithink  that  on  the  whole  I  have  had  considerable 
I  success,  and  am  glad  to  give  your  readers  the 
[benefit  of  my  experience,  in  hopes  that  many  of 
I  them  may  be  induced  to  attempt  the  cultivation 
I  of  some  most  interesting,  but   nearly  neglected 
plants.  All   of   them   are   beautiful,   and  some 
quite  splendid   when  in  flower.    Echinocereua 
I  lendleri  bears  some  of  the  brightest  coloured 
flowers  which  I  have   ever  seen,   a  rich  purple. 
In  June,  1878, 1  planted  out  some  small  plants 
of  Opuntia    Rafinesquei   in  a  border   under  a 
south  wall.  The  plants  have  never  had  any  pro- 
tection whatever  from  frost,  snow,  or  rain.  This 
is  a  very  cold  district,  and  the  two  summers 
after  the  one  in  which  they  were  planted  were 
wet  and  sunless,  and  they  did  not  flower  freely, 
but  last  summer  these  plants  when  in  bloom 
were  a  splendid  sight.   One  had  44  flowers  upon 
it,  the  flowers  being  very  much    larger  than 
those  shown  in  the  plate.  There  is,  too,  a  beau- 
tiful satiny  gloss  on  the  flower  of  a  Cactus  that 
no  drawing  can  reproduce.  I  tried  to  dry  and 
press  some  of  these  flowers,  but  failed  altogether. 
Cactus  flowers  seem  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
pare for  the  herbarium.  Does  any  correspondent 
know  how  it  can  be  done  ?   When  I  found  that 
I  could  not  dry  the  flowers  I  put  one  of  them 
down  on  paper  and  ran  a  pencil  round  it,  and 
thus  traced  a  rough  outline,  the  diameter   of 
wliich  was  4  inches. 

No  species  of  Cactus  which  I  have  tried  does 
well  when  planted  in  a  level  border.  I  have  seen 
O.  vulgaris  grown  in  this  way  at  Washington, 
U.S. ;  here  it  only  exists,  but  does  not  flower.  A 
narrow  rock  border,  raised  about  1  ft.  high, 
against  a  south  wall  would  be  a  capital  position, 
but  it  is  much  improved  if  the  wall  has  a  good 
wide  coping.  The  most  sightly  is  a  natural  one 
of  l^y.  I  have  a  wall  here  where  the  Ivy  bangs 
over  in  such  a  way  that  it  keeps  off  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  winter's  snow  and  rain  from  the 
plants  growing  underneath.  In  this  position  I 
have  grown  several  species  of  Opuntia  and  Echino- 
cereus,  an  Echinocaotus,  and  a  Mammillaria. 
Only  small  plants  were  tried,  yet  several  of 
them  ha^'e  flowered  in  spite  of  our  very  severe 
wuiters  and  not  very  favourable  summers.  We 
had  41°  of  frost  here  last  winter,  but  none  of 
these  Cacti  were  at  all  injured  by  it.  My  larger 
plants  I  have  kept  till  now  in  cold  frames,  but  I 
shall  probably  plant  out  some  of  them  in  my 
rock  garden,  where  overhanging  rocks  will  ward 
off  from  them  most  of  the  winter's  rain.  Last 
June  I  planted  out  -50  species  of  Cacti  and  other 
succulent  plants  under  an  overhanging  rock  ;  it 
is,  however,  too  soon  to  judge  how  they  will 
fare  there ;  none  of  them  have,  however,  been 
injured  as  yet  with  12^^,  14",  and  16°  of  frost. 

My  large  plants  in  frames  I  have  treated  in 
the  following  manner :  The  pots  are  set  on 
planks  resting  on  a  few  bricks,  and  dry  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  is  packed  in  between  the  pots.  At  this 
time  of  year  the  plants  are  kept  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble ;  in  fact,  no  water  is  given  them  from  about 


the  beginning  of  October  until  March,  They 
become  brown  or  purple  and  shrivelled  during 
the  winter,  but  as  the  sun  gets  more  powerful 
in  spring  they  begin  to  swell  up  again  and  to 
turn  a  better  colour.  When  I  see  this  I  take  it 
as  a  sign  that  I  may  begin  watering  them  a 
little.  The  soil  in  the  pots  never  becomes  dust- 
dry  although  no  water  is  given  all  the  winter, 
for  a  good  deal  of  moisture  condenses  at  times 
inside  the  lights  and  drops  down,  and  so  keeps 
moist  the  Cocoa-nut  fibre  in  which  the  pots  are 
packed.  At  first  the  plants  are  watered  sparingly, 
but  when  warm,  sunny  weather  sets  in,  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  given  them  so  as  to  soak 
them  thoroughly.  The  syringe  also  is  used  freely ; 
in  fact,  during  hot  weather  the  Cacti  are  treated 
almost  exactly  like  the  Cucumber  plants  in  the 
neighbouring  frames — watering  and  syringing  at 
about  .3.30  every  afternoon  in  really  hot  weather, 
and  then  shutting  down  the  lights  close  and 
keeping  them  so  until  the  last  thing  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  lights  are  raised  considerably  at 
the  back,  and  1  in.  or  so  in  front.  The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  they  are  drawn  right  off 
and  kept  off  all  day  except  during  misty  or 
rainy  weather.  After  the  beginning  of  August 
less  and  less  water  is  given  at  a  time  and  at 
longer  intervals  tUl  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, when  watering  is  stopped  altogether. 
During  autumn  and  winter,  as  well  as  in  sum- 
mer, the  lights  are  taken  completely  off  on 
every  fine  day,  and  when  the  lights  are 
on  as  much  air  is  given  as  possible.  My 
object  in  treating  the  plants  in  this  manner 
is  to  induce  them  to  make  a  healthy  rapid 
growth  during  warm  weather,  and  as  early  in 
the  season  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of 
time  for  the  growth  to  ripen.  A  plant  of 
Echinocereusgonacanth  us  which  hasbeenfor  two 
years  in  a  greenhouse  has  never  flowered,  while 
all  the  plants  of  the  same  species  which  have 
been  more  freely  exposed  to  the  air  have 
flowered  freely  every  season  ;  one  plant  had  .30 
of  its  scarlet  flowers  upon  it  last  June  at  the 
time  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  show. 

The  blooms  of  many  of  these  Cacti  last  for  a 
considerable  time  ;  the  flowers  of  Echinocereus 
gonacanthus,  E.  phceniceus,  and  E.  paucispinus 
remain  open  day  and  night  from  about  ten  days  to 
a  fortnight;  those  of  Echinocereus  Fendleri (the 
best  of  all)  will  last  more  than  a  week,  closing 
however,  at  night,  and  never  opening  fully 
except  in  sunshine,so  that  they  can  never  be  pro- 
perly seen  in  an  exhibition  tent.  Echinocactus 
Simpsoni  begins  to  flower  early  in  March,  and 
continues  to  bloom  till  the  middle  of  May. 
What  success  I  have  in  the  culture  of  these 
plants  has  amply  repaid  me  all  the  trouble  and 
care  that  I  have  spent  upon  them  ;  but  much 
greater  success  might  reasonably  be  expected  by 
any  one  who  will  undertake  their  cultivation  in 
a  warmer  and  more  sunny  part  of  England. 

E.  G.  LODEH. 

Floor e,  Weedon,  Northamptonshire, 


ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  HOME. 

Allow  me  to  state  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  alpine  plants  of  the  primitive  and 
calcareous  Alps.  Many  species  prefer  the  one  or 
the  other  soil  for  nutriment ;  but  some  not  only 
are  never  to  be  found,  but  cannot  be  grown  ex- 
cept in  soil  of  the  one  or  the  other  sort.  I  have 
tried  the  experiment  by  planting  forty  or  fifty 
plants  of  the  same  species  in  soil  containing 
lime,  and  the  same  number  in  soil  containing  no 
lime,  side  by  side.  When  some  of  these  were 
found  not  to  thrive,  and  in  a  short  time  to  die, 
while  others  grew  beautifully  in  soil  similar  to 
that  of  their  native  place,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  evident  that  these  plants 


requo'e  their  peculiar  soil,  and  will  not  succeed 
otherwise.  I  could  only  make  this  experiment 
with  some  plants  not  very  difficult  to  obtain,  or 
which  were  sent  to  me  by  friends  for  the  purpose. 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  plants  from  the  pri- 
mitive rocks  are  killed  in  a  short  time — five  or  six 
weeks — in  soil  containing  lime,  which  is  poison 
for  them  ;  but  limestone  plants  are  killed  only 
by  hunger.  It  seems  that  there  are  many  more 
plants  peculiar  to  the  primitive  rocks  than  plants 
peculiar  to  limestone.  I  have  also  observed  that 
it  is  ofj  great  importance  whether  the  soil  is 
sandy  or  clayey.  Bog  plants,  such  as  Drosera  and 
Andromeda  polifolia,  must  be  grown  without 
lime.  The  following  proved  to  be 

LIME    HATEHS. 


Lloydia  serotina 
Phyteuma  humile 

pauciflorum 
Primula  comrautata 

glutinosa 

hirsuta 

pubescens 

Sturii 

vlllosa 
Uanunculua  crenatus 

glacialis 
Saxitragra  hieracifolia 
Silene  Pumilio 


Achillea  moschata 
Alchemilla  pentaphylla 
Andi'osace  carnea 

glacialis 

obtusifolia 

Pacheri 
Anemone  vemalis 
Artemisia  mutellina 

spicata 
Campanula  cenisia 
Diauthus  glacialis 
Draba  f  rigida 
Gentiana  bavarica 

frigida 

The  following  are  from  the  calcareous  forma- 
tions only ; — 
Androsace  lactea  Potentilla  nitida 

vlllosa  Primula  carniolica 

Anemone  baldensia  Clusiana 

Campanula  ciespitosa  venusta 

Zoysi  Ranunculus  Traunlellnerl 

Gentiana  imbricata  Saxlfraga  Buraeriana 

Frielichi  ciesia 

puniila  crustata 

Geranium  argenteum  petrsea 

Picderota  Ageria  Viola  alpina 

Bonarota 
A  few  species  changed  their  appearance  with 
the  change  of  soil.  Some  which  I  raised  from 
seed  on  alien  soil  I  supposed  at  first  not  to  have 
come  from  seed  correctly  named.  Rhododendron 
hirsutum  without  lime  appeared  to  be  R.  inter- 
medium, Hieracium  villosum  came  like  H.  al- 
pinum,  IPapaver  Burseri  changed  to  innumerable 
colom-s,  Leontopodium  alpinum  changed  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  from  white  to  green.  It 
always  flowers  green  unless  freshly-powdered 
limestone  sand  is  frequently  scattered  over  it. 
The  lowest  elevation  at  which  I  have  found  it 
growing  naturally  is  near  Krainburgh,  not  much 
more  than  1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Gentiana  bavarica  is  generally  found  in  the 
sandy,  peaty  soil  at  the  margins  of  springs  and 
running  streams.  I  have  found  plants  with  sixty 
or  seventy  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
spring  where  the  soil  was  never  dry. 

Villach  Botanic  Oarden.  H.  GuSMUS. 


RED  SPIDER  ON  VIOLETS. 

"  H.  G."  enquires  about  cause  and  cure  of  red 
spider  on  Violets.  His  plants  were  probably 
crown  in  a  sunny  place,  and  were  no  doubt 
allowed  to  go  too  dry  in  the  summer.  There  is 
no  cure  for  them  now,  and  they  will  only  flower 
late  and  feebly,  but  next  year  he  may  start 
afresh  and  have  plenty  of  good  Violets  the 
following  season.  As  our  method  of  cultivation 
is  quite  successful,  I  may  confidently  recommend 
it.  The  Violets  are  divided  every  year  in  April ; 
strong  single  crowns  are  chosen  or  strong 
runners;  they  are  planted  in  well-enriched 
ground  18  in.  anart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows 
1  ft.  apart.  The"  shady  side  of  a  row  of  dwarf  or 
pyramidal  fruit  trees  is  a  good  position  for 
them,  or  any  place  where  they  will  be  sheltered 
from  the  summer  sun.  We  have  no  such  convenient 
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place,  and  therefore  have  them  on  the  sonth- 
west  side  of  a  kitchen-garden  walk,  and  grow  a 
row  of  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  on  their  sunny 
side.  Still,  we  keep  watch  fur  the  enemy,  and 
on  the  first  appearance  of  a  crumpled  or  yellow- 
specked  leaf  give  a  good  dusting  of  sidphur.The 
Violets  are  never  allowed  to  form  runners ;  any 
that  appear  are  cut  off  every  week  that  all  the 
vigour  may  go  into  the  plants,  and  such  grand 
foliage  is  developed  that  friends  going  past  the 
Czar  Violets  have  more  than  once  delighted  me 
by  saying,  "  What  a  fine  batch  of  young  Holly- 
hocks ! ''  We  give  copious  waterings  in  dry 
weather,  occasionally  of  liquid  manure,  and 
early  in  September  a  good  mulching  of  leaf- 
mould.  We  begin  picking  the  flowers  about  the 
second  week  in  October ;  the  plants  bloom 
throughout  the  winter  in  any  but  severe  weather 
till  the  middle  of  March,  when  after  a  final 
rush  of  flowers  they  suddenly  cease.  The  runners 
from  your  correspondent's  plants  could  be  used 
to  replant  in  spring  without  fear  of  their  being 
necessarily  infested,  but  they  would  not  make 
such  tine  plants  as  good  crowns  from  clean 
stock.  1  shall  have  plenty  to  spare  in  April,  and 
should  be  happy  to  give  him  a  good  supply  if 
he  wishes,  in  wliich  case,  perhaps,  you  would 
kindly  hand  him  my  address  or  forward  his 
application.  G.  J. 

Munstead,  Godcdming,  Surrey. 


BERRY-BEARING    SHRUBS. 

As  regards  berry-bearing  shrubs  (p.  539),  allow 
me  to  direct  attention  to  Crataegus  (Mespilus) 
pyraoantha,  which  is  now  very  attractive  in  the 
gardens  here.  It  is  one  of  the  few  evergreen 
shrubs  that  are  able  to  stand  our  severe  climate. 
Its  rich  scarlet  berries  produced  in  clusters  re- 
main on  it  during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  The 
Vii-ginian  Cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana)  is 
covered  nearly  every  winter  with  its  light  blue 
seeds.  The  large  white  berries  of  Symphori- 
carpus  racemosus  are  still  attractive.  Hippophfe 
rhamnoides  (the  Sea  Buckthorn)  is  densely 
covered  with  bright  orange-coloured  berries, 
whilst  the  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  Aucuparia), 
Ligustrum  vulgare.  Briers,  Thorns,  Barberries, 
Euonymus  europieu3,Rhamnus  catharticus,  and 
Viburnum  Opulus,  laden  with  berries,  abound 
in  the  woods  hereabouts.  I  may  add  that  pass- 
ing some  churches  in  Vienna  on  Sunday,  the 
4th  Dec.  (St.  Barbara  Day),  I  noticed  that 
many  small  branches  of  Cherries  were  bought 
by  the  people,  put  in  a  bottle  of  water,  and 
placed  in  a  room;  they  are  expected  to  open 
their  flowers  on  Christmas  Eve  ;  if  they  do  so, 
they  are  said  to  bring  happiness  to  the  owner. 
La.renhurs/,  Vienna.        Louis  KnopATSCH. 


Yellow-berried  Holly.— In  a  recent  num 
ber  of  The  Garden  a  correspondent  called  atten 
tion  to  the  scarcity  of  yellow-berried  Holly  in 
England,  and  its  remarkable  growth  in  Ireland. 
In  the  west  of  England  I  seldom  met  with  it,  but 
yesterday  I  paid  a  visit  to  Towers  Lodge,  Bramp- 
fordspeke,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Bellew,  and  there 
saw  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  a  green  Holly 
tree  full  of  j-ellow  berries.  The  tree  is  quite  20  ft. 
high,  and  spreads  its  branches  nearly  to  the 
ground,  giving  a  very  pretty  effect  to  the  other 
trees  and  shrubs.  I  wonder  it  is  not  more  grown 
in  England,  particularly  as  a  shrub.  I  prijed  a 
branch  given  me,  which  forms  quite  an  acquisition 
to  my  Christmas  decorations. — H.  L.  B.,  Wren- 
tham. 

Rare  plants. — There  are  some  plants  which 
neither  "  love  nor  money  "  seem  able  to  procure 
for  one's  garden.  Of  such  is  Mutisia  deourrens,  for 
which  I  have  repeatedly  applied  in  vain  to  the  few 
nurserj-men  who  print  the  name  in  their  cata- 
logues from  year  to  year.  Will  any  lover  of  plants 


kindly  say  where  this  (or  any  other)  Mutisia  may 
he  obtained  by  purchase  or  otherwise  !  Another 
plant  rare  to  meet  with  is  Astragalus  Tragacantha 
(sometimes  known,  I  believe,  as  A.  gummifera). 
This  I  have  long  been  looking  out  for,  and  so  far 
in  vain.  Where  may  seeds  of  Narthex  asafcetida 
be  procured,  or  those  of  Ferula  persica  f  Scirpus 
natalensis  and  Myoporum  album  are  other  desired 
plants  ;  so  also  the  lovely  blue  Jacquemontia 
azurea,  Leucojum  vernum  fl.-pl.,  Delphinium 
grandiflorum  fl.-pl.(or  old  Siberian  Larkspur),  and 
the  old  Bugle  Pfeony,  a  variety  of  robust  growth 
bearing  large,  crimson-purple,  single  flowers  like 
big  Poppies,  these  being  followed  by  fruits  which 
were  very  ornamental  late  in  autumn,  when  they 
ripened  and  burst  open,  displaying  blue-black 
seed  the  size  of  Peas  along  with  abortive  seeds  of 
a  bright  coral  red  colour.  I  remember  they  formed 
quite  a  nice  contrast  with  the  fruit  pods  of  the 
Gladwyn  Iris,  which — colour  of  seeds  apart— they 
somewhat  resembled. — Anonyma. 


CAUTION  TO  NURSERYMEN. 

I  HAVE  no  desire  to  obtrude  my  own  private 
business  affairs  upon  the  attention  of  your  readers, 
but  when  a  man  has  had  the  ill  fortune  to  fall 
into  a  bog,  into  which  other  hapless  people  might 
tumble  unawares,  it  is  his  duty  to  sound  a  warning, 
or  put  up  a  notice,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unwary. 
On  the  27th  of  October  last  a  case  was  heard  in 
the  County  Court  at  Guildford,  in  which  I  was 
plaintifE.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  the 
balance  of  my  account  against  the  defendant  (Dr. 
La  Fargue)  for  altering  and  laying  out  his 
pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  at  Farncombe,  near 
Godalming,  and  also  for  planting  a  lot  of  shrubs 
and  trees  in  connection  therewith.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  supplied,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
defendant,  by  Mr,  Young,  of  Milford ;  the  re- 
mainder thereof  and  the  shrubs  were  from  my 
own  nursery.  The  planting  took  place  in  the 
autumn  yf  1879,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  was 
finished  to  the  entire  sati.sfaction  of  the  defendant. 
P.ut,  owing  to  insuliicient  watering  afterwards, 
and  the  exceptionally  cold  and  dry  spring  of  1880, 
a  large  portion  of  the  trees  died,  and  a  portion  of 
the  shrubs  also.  As  regards  the  trees,  another 
reason  for  their  dying  was  that  they  were  selected 
by  the  defendant  too  large  (the  average  height 
being  18  ft.),  but  he  persisted  in  having  them 
against  my  urgent  remonstrance. 

The  only  point  in  di.'ipute  at  the  trial  was  as  to 
whether  I  was  legally  liable  to  replace  the  trees 
and  shrubs  that  had  died.  It  was  not  proved,  nor 
even  contended,  by  the  defendant  that  there  was 
any  express  agreement  on  my  part  to  replace  any 
trees  which  might  die  ;  and  I  called  two  nursery- 
men, resident  in  Guildford,  to  prove  that,  in  the 
absence  of  such  an  agreement,  t/ieri;  7vas  no  custom 
of  the  trade  nhich  required  me  to  dt)  so. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Y'oung  did  not  venture  to 
state  positireJy  that  any  such  custom  existed, 
thougli  he  believed  it  did  ;  but,  on  cross-examina- 
tion, he  admitted  that  he  expressly  stated,  in  his 
printed  circulars,  that  it  was  his  iwactice  to  re- 
plant, the  inference  obriously  being  that,  if  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  trade,  an  express  statement 
thereof  in  his  trade  circular  was  a  superfluity  1 
Upon  the  sole  evidence  of  Mr,  Yoang  and  his 
trade  circular  the  judge  decided  that  the  custom 
of  the  trade  was  against  me ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  with  costs. 

Now,  1  could  have  brought  a  dozen  nurserj-men, 
if  necessary,  to  prove  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
express  agreement,  no  such  custom  exists  in  this 
part  of  Surrey,  whatever  might  be  the  case  else- 
where ;  and  in  this  particular  case  my  charges 
for  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  on  too  Iowa  scale  to 
admit  of  my  incurring  any  such  a  liability  as  the 
alleged  custom  implies.  Feeling  dissatisfied  with 
the  judgment,  I  instructed  my  soHcitor  to  apply, 
at  the  next  court,  for  a  new  trial.  The  application 
was  made  on  two  other  grounds  (one  of  which 
being  that  I  was  not  allowed  by  the  defendant  to 
view  the  spot  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  trees, 
cScc,  had  actually  died),  but  the  judge  refused  the 
application,  stating  that  his  judgment  was  based 


on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Young,  and  that  as  "  re^ 
gards  evidence  we  must  look  at  weight  as  well  an 
number."  I  quite  agree  with  the  principle  of  evi- 
dcnce  affirmed  by  the  judge,  but  I  tliink  in  inv 
case  he  put  the  freight  into  the  wrong  scale.  .. 

I  hope  that  my  experience  in  a  court  of  law 
may  serve  as  a  caution  to  some  of  my  brethren  in 
the  trade.  William  Kaile 

Mead  Rom  Nwrtery,  Godalming. 
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Calanthes  from  devo.w — A  remarkable 
growth  of  the  beautiful  winter-flowering  Orchid 
Calanthe  Veitchi  comes  from  the  Earl  of  Fortes- 
cue's  garden  at  Castle  Hill,  Devon.  It  measures 
4  ft.  in  height,  cut  from  a  bulb  13  in.  long.  It 
represents,  too,  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  this 
Calanthe,  the  colour  being — particularly  in  the 
recently  expanded  blooms — of  a  Icvely  deep  rose. 
With  it  comes  the  original  type  of  C.  vestita, 
with  white  flowers,  one  of  the  parents  of  O. 
Veitchi,  the  other  being  the  now  rare  Limatodes 
rosea.  A  singular  point  about  this  fine  hybrid 
Orchid  is  that  it  is  more  beautiful  than  either 
of  its  parents,  far  more  robust,  more  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  freer  as  regards  bloom.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  great  gain,  and  Mr.  Dominy,  who  origi- 
nated it,  deserves  our  thanks.  There  has  been 
other  work  going  on  in  connection  with  hybrid- 
ising Calanthes.  an  example  of  which  is  the 
charming  C.  bella  shown  in  public  for  the  first 
tune  last  week,  but  we  doubt  if  any  will  become 
so  popular  as  C.  Veitchi. 
« 

Dying  poinsettias. — The  large  specimens 
from  Shirburn  Castle  are  superb  in  decay  '  The 
head  that  measured  21  ins.  in  diameter  as  it 
faded  fell  down  into  folds  like  a  gorgeous  flag 
on  a  still  day,  and  might  indeed  have  formed 
the  banner  of  the  horticultural  fr.iternity.  This 
plant  well  grown  is  so  very  important  for  the 
many  who  care  for  winter  flowers  that  those 
correspondents  who  have  sent  such  good  speci- 
mens will  help  many  by  telling  the  best  and 
simplest  way  to  secure  the  noble  ciests  we  have 
spoken  of  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
» 

Gahrya  elliptica.  —  "What  a  beautiful 
shrub  out  of  the  poison  smoke  of  London !  It 
comes  in  perfect  condition  from  Linton,  which 
is  not  a  peculiarly  favoured  place.  It  shows  the 
large  extent  of  country  over  which  this  ever- 
green may  be  enjoyed.  Veiling  itself  with  a 
delicate  lace  of  long  green  cackins  over  the  firm 
evergreen  foliage,  it  is  our  loveliest  winter  ever- 
green, and  at  the  same  time  it  reminds  us  of  the 
great  claims  of  our  own  catkin-hearing  shrubs 
and  trees,  the  beauty  of  which  many  miss  owing 
to  their  earliuess  or  to  their  flowers  appearing 
on  leafless  branches,  or  to  their  quiet,  but  not 
therefore  less  interesting  colour. 
# 

The  hardy  BVERGBEEJf  ARALiA.— The  beauty 
of  this  plant  for  the  foliage  alone  is  remarkable. 
Mr.  Groom  sends  us  a  good  specimen  of  it  in 
flower;  the  white  flowers  contrasting  with 
the  rich  large  dark  green  foliage.  It  is  a  very 
precious  plant  or  bush,  carefully  placed  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  and  in  many  places  as  happy  out- 
of-doors  in  winter  as  in  a  vase  in  a  room 
at  the  same  season.  "When  we  get  such  hand- 
some plants  as  Siebold's  Aralia — plants  "  good 
all  round,"  so  to  say,  we  should  not  be  content 
merely  to  possess  a  specimen  or  two  not  caring 
where  they  are  particularly.  "We  should  con- 
sider how  they  may  be  placed  so  that  they  may 
grow  well  and  their  beauty  be  well  seen — two 
aims  which  may  usually  go  hand-in-hand  so  far 
as  out-door  things  are  concerned.  Someone  has 
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reminded  us  that  this  Aralia  is  properly  and 
according  to  recent  botanical  lights  a  Fatsia, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  change  a  name 
■which  many  use,  and  which  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  a  true  Aralia  by-and-by. 
* 

Large  white  bindweed  in  December. — 
It  is  odd  to  see  this  coming  in  a  fresh  state  so 
near  Christmas  with  its  bold  flowers  and  large 
leaves.  It  is  sent  by  Mrs.  Woodley,  of  Halshan- 
ger,  Ashburton,  Devon.  She  says  it  is  "  still 
blooming  over  the  front  of  the  house.  Aspect, 
south-east  by  south,  1100  ft.  above  the  sea  level. 
It  has  been  hanging  in  festoons  of  bloom,  and 
encroaches  everywhere."  It  is  Calystegia  sylva- 
tica,  one  of  the  really  fine  hardy  herbaceous 
climbing  plants.  Neglected  in  most  good  gar- 
dens, it  may  in  some  small  or  cottage  garden 
be  seen  garlanding  a  Laurel  clump,  a  house,  or  a 
I  ailing  with  large  white  cups  and  wreaths  of 
good  leaves.  No  plant  is  better  worthy  of  being 
carefully  placed  so  that  its  beauty  might  be 
seen  and  its  roots  kept  where  we  want  them. 
* 

Single  TBLLOw  WALLFLOWERS. — Why  should 
the  yello  w  Wallflower  seem  so  well  suited  to  flower 
in  the  winter  ?  That  from  Linton  is  very  sturdy, 
and  belongs,  we  presume,  to  what  is  called  the 
Bel  voir  race.  In  passing  Pevensey  Castle  last 
spring  and  seeing  its  many  Wallflowers,  we 
wondered  if  among  single  kinds  any  real  ad- 
vance had  been  made  on  the  old  plant.  Evidently 
there  is  a  little  as  regards  colour,  but  the  old 
flower  of  the  ruin  will  for  ever  be  among  our 
best  flowers  of  the  spring.  In  the  many  places 
where  the  Wallflower  is  cut  off  by  frost  on  the 
level  ground  would  it  not  be  well  to  establish 
colonies  of  it  on  walls,  stone  heaps,  or  dry  banks 
where  it  would  not  be  likely  to  perish  P  It  will 
root  in  a  newly-made  wall  if  no  more  picturesque 
spot  can  be  found  for  it. 
* 

Myrtle.s. — We  are,  alas!  a  little  bit  too 
cold  to  allow  of  the  fuU  enjoyment  out-of- 
doors  of  this  fragrant  bush,  but  a  few  sprays 
from  Linton  remind  us  of  those  classic  lands  where 
it  is  everywhere  at  home  in  the  copses  and 
under  the  small  Pines  by  the  shore.  Where 
Myrtles  will  not  grow  out-of-doors  they  are 
generally  ignored  now-a-days ;  so  many  new  and 
popular  things  get  a  place  while  these  old  friends 
are  left  to  the  old  woman  who  has  her  garden 
in  her  window.  Even  window-gardeners  have 
given  Myrtles  up  for  something  more  showy. 
The  great  tubs  which  we  used  to  see  were  not 
manageable  to  all,  but  well-grown  plants  in  pots 
stiU  deserve  a  place.  Their  culture  is  easy,  and 
the  glossy  foliage  and  pearl-like  buds  and 
beautiful. 


CoRONiLLA  GLAUCA. — A  pretty  shrub,  often 
grown  in  the  greenhouse,  but  quite  hardy  in 
many  seashore  gardens  and  in  others,  judging 
by  some  flowering  shoots  from  Linton.  However, 
the  recent  winters  have  done  much  to  settle 
many  an  experiment  with  this  neat  free-flower- 
ing plant,  which  was  killed  in  many  districts. 
Walking  by  the  sea  in  Sussei  a  few  years  ago,  I 
was  much  struck  by  seeing  bushes  of  this,  about 
2  ft.  high,  full  of  flower.  Sheltered,  warm 
banks  woidd  seem  to  suit  it  best,  but  it  will  pro- 
bably always  be  what  botanists  call  a  "  local '' 
plant. 

A  FADING  VANDA. — Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
beautiful  and  large  form  of  the  blue  Vanda  has 
in  fading  turned  white  and  transparent.  An 
Orchid  grower  of  large  experience  who  saw  it 
said,  "  Why  these  flowers  are  as  large  as  those 
of  the  white  Phalaenopsis."  Vanda  ccerulea 
endures  a    long    time  in  the  cut  state,  and  is 


scarcely  less  beautiful  when  the  flowers  become 
paper-white  and  transparent,  the  network  of  the 
veins  showing  itself  clearly  by  contrast  with  the 
transparent  portions. 

Winter  heliotrope. — An  immense  bunch 
of  this  fragrant  weed  from  Linton,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  carpet  one  clump  of  shrubs,  and  make 
it  an  islet  of  fragrance  in  winter.  It  is  no  trouble 
to  any  gardener,  except  gathering  the  flowers 
and  preventing  it  from  straying  into  otherdepart- 
ments  where  it  might  become  a  nuisance.  A 
hedgerow  or  warm  bank  in  any  rough  place 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  pleasure  ground  or 
garden  would  suit  it  best. 

Flowers  from  a  cool  house. — From  Mr. 
Garnett,  Olney,  near  Dublin,  some  Roses  very 
good  in  colour  and  Bouvardias,  with  a  note,  say- 
ing that  these  "  flowers  are  grown  in  a  perfectly 
cool  house,  no  heat  whatever  being  used.  They 
comprise  Cyclamen  persicum  giganteum,  and 
the  lovely  purple-rose  kind  Duke  of  Con- 
naught.  These  bear  their  blossoms  high  and 
vigorously  above  the  foliage,  and  are  most  flori- 
ferous.  Bouvardia  Hogarthi,  which  seems  to  be 
as  impervious  to  the  cold  as  a  Snowdrop.  I  find 
Bouvardias  quite  first-rate  in  an  unheated  house, 
facing  due  south,  and  kept  dry,  and  free  from 
any  draught.  The  Roses  are  Mar^chal  Niel, 
Niphetos,  and  that  grand  Tea  Rose  Perle  de 
Lyon.  The  foliage  of  the  Mar^chal  I  think  you 

will  admit  is  fine." 

« 

BioNONiA  ^i;nusta. — From  Pendell  Court 
come  beautiful  specimens  of  this  handsome 
climbing  plant.  The  flowers  are  of  a  peculiarly 
bright  orange-salmon  colour,  and  they  cover  a 
large  space  with  hundreds  of  hanging  shoots 
that  toss  the  gay  flowers  off  as  gracefully  as  a 
Honeysuckle.  In  some  of  the  trusses  s.^nt  to  us 
there  are  over  fifty  flowers  and  buds  in  different 
stages  !  It  matters  little  whether  a  plant  is  old 
or  new  ;  it  matters  much  if  it  be  good  !  This  is 
one  of  the  grand  things,  as  precious  for  the  large 
stove  or  intermediate  house  as  the  Scotch  Fir 

is  for  the  grove. 

* 

Fuchsia  vflutina. — A  very  elegant  Fuchsia 
from  Sir  George  Macleay's  garden.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct species  with  flowers  2  in.  long,  but  remark- 
able for  the  velvety  look  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  a  soft  dark  olive-green,  large,  and  good  in 
form.  The  foliage  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
plant  will  probably  be  liked  by  the  connoisseur'. 
* 

A  rose  in  winter. — A  good  Rose,  La  France, 
from  Miss  Cairns,  which  was  gathered  in  the 
open  air  at  Eggerslack,  Grange  -  over  -  Sands, 
on  Monday,  Dec.  12  ;  also  a  Veronica,  gathered 
Dec.  17.  A  flowering  shoot  of  one  of  those  ever 
faithful  New  Zealand  evergreen  Speedwells, 
which  do  not  require  a  specially  mild  winter  to 
bloom  in  many  a  garden  near  the  sea. 


their  own  handsome  leaves.  Not  even  the  firm 
and  glossy  leaves  of  the  Arbutus  could  withstand 
such  cruel  blasts  as  have  swept  the  hill  of  late. 
Shrivelled  up  and  brown  at  the  storm  side,  the 
evergreens  seem  as  if  swept  by  a  scorching  flame, 
and  the  cheerful  Ivy  has  lost  its  happy  green, 
and  mourns  its  fate  in  blackness.  Gracious  as 
are  the  climate  and  soil  of  Howth,  its  storms 
are  relentless  and  desolating."  These  are  the  po- 
sitions where  the  herb  that  dieth  not  is  precious ! 
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TABLE  DECORATION  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
Having  long  been  an  advocate  for  simplicity  and 
lightness  in  table  decoration,  I  would  venture  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  There  seems  a 
natural  tendency  to  run  to  excess  in  this  matter. 
Many  think  that  the  more  rare  or  beautiful  plants, 
flowers,  or  leaves  there  can  be  piled  on  a  table, 
the  better  the  decoration.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
greater  mistake.  As  an  illustration,  I  saw  a  decora- 
tion in  progress  a  few  weeks  since.  Three  light 
March  glasses  occupied  the  centre  of  the  table  ; 
they  were  tastefully  and  sparingly  filled  with  a 
fight  hand,  and  fringed  with  light  Fern  fronds,  re- 
clining on  thedamask  cloth.  Spraying  out  from  these 
towards  the  finger  glasses,  which  were  filled  with 
choice  flowers,  were  light,  delicate  sprigs  of  Ivy, 
so  thin  as  to  end  in  mere  points  of  verdure.  These 
were  sparsely  used,  and  the  effect  was  charming 
—a  perfect  blending  of  Ughtness  and  simplicity. 
StroUing  in  an  hour  or  two  later,  the  decorators 
were  still  at  work  finishing,  i.e.,  utterly  spoiling 
their  work.  At  the  points  where  the  graceful 
twiglets  of  I\'y  vanished  towards  the  finger-glasses 
a  stiff  continuous  double  line  of  Coleus  leaves  had 
been  laid  on  the  cloth ;  and  all  among  the  Ivy,  Chry- 
santhemum blooms  in  threes  and  in  single  flowers 
had  been  worked  in  as  rosettes  ;  similar  rosettes 
were  then  stuck  on  at  the  corners.  This  tendency  to 
overcrowding  is  generally  rampant  at  flower  shows. 
Again  and  again  have  I  seen  the  most  chaste 
decorations  absolutely  spoilt  because  decorators 
did  not  know  when  to  stop.  Sprays  of  the  most 
exquisite  grace,  finishing  touches,  choice  com- 
binations that  would  have  been  the  envy  of  artists 
have  been  overladen  until  completely  hidden  out 
of  sight. 

Not  only  is  too  much  material  used,  but  the 
material  is  too  much  mixed.  Nothing  tends  to  pro- 
duce monotony  so  effectually  as  the  employment 
of  all  kinds  of  plants  and  flowers  at  once.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  each  decoration  should 
consist  of  one  or  a  few  homogeneous  plants  only. 
Not  that  only  one  flower  may  be  used,  though 
that  often  produces  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
but  the  flowers,  foliage,  and  plants  employed  in 
any  given  decoration  should  develop  into  harmony 
through  their  congruity.  Many  flowers,  however, 
are  strongenough  tostand  alone,  such,  forexample, 
as  Roses,  Camellias,  Heaths,  Lilacs,  Valley  Lilies, 
Lilies,    Snowdrops,    Primroses,    Forget-me-nots, 
Spirreas,  Deutzias,  Cyclamens,  Anemones,  Lapage- 
rias,  Tacsonias,  Stephanotis,  Passion  Flowers,  Gar- 
denias, Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums,  and  hosts 
of    other   plants  and  Orchids.  With    abundance 
of  their  own  foliage  and   a   few  Ferns  or  Palms 
for    extra    greenery    the    most    exquisite    table 
decorations    may    be    formed.    The    pure  white 
flowers  may  need  a  little  support  from  others,  such 
as  Squills  with  Snowdrops,  Forget-me-nots  with 
Spirsas  or  Deutzias,  purple  or  scarlet  Bouvardias 
with  Stephanotis,  &c.  But  with  abundance  of  ver- 
dure it  is  astonishing  how  effective  even  white 
flowers  may  appear  on  a  dinner  table,  especially 
as  they  may  readily  be  fringed  with  bright  Coleus, 
Iresine,  Altemanthera,  or  other  leaves.  In  harmony 
with  their  leaves  what  better  table  decoration  for 
Christmas  than  thickly-berried  sprays  of   Holly 
and  Mistletoe,  supported  with  bunchlets  of  leaves 
and  sprays  of  Ivy  of  different  colomrs.  For  rosettes 
on  the  table  Christmas  Roses  and  Camellias  might 
alternate.  The  vases  might  be  either  filled  with 


Christmas  roses  prom  howth. — Plant 
happy  in  its  name  and  right  well  deserving  it. 
With  Covent  Garden  reeking  with  soiled  ever- 
greens and  Mistletoe,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  remind- 
ed by  a  small  box  from  St.  Bridgidthat  it  is  not 
only  evergreens  our  climate  bears  at  this  season, 
but  brave  big  flowers,  fan-,  too,  as  those  of  summer. 
They  are  nearly  4  in.  wide  and  spotless  as  Ama- 
zon Lilies  nursed  under  glass.  St.  Bridgid  writes : 
"  Alas  !  the  storms  of  December,  lashing  in  their 
fury  the  hLUside,  have  robbed  St.  Bridgid  of  every 
bright  blossom,  and  she  has  nothing  to  lay  on 
the  editor's  floral  shrine  as  an  offering  from  the 

departing   year   but  this   bunch  of   Christmas   

Roses,  sorely  tried  by  the  searchinar  winds  and    leaves  and  berries,  to  harmonise  with  the  other 
beating  rains,  without  protection  s"ave  that  of   decorations,  or  with  bright  flowers  of  promise  of 
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the  coming  beauties  of  the  spring,  such  as  Valley 
Lilies,  Spirteas,  Lilacs,  Koses,  Cyclamens,  or 
Primroses,  not  all  mixed,  but  any  one  of  them  ; 
or  more  choice  still,  Calanthes,  Phalienopsids, 
Odontoglossums,  or  other  elegant  Orchids.  Or,  still 
more  in  harmony  with  the  season,  small  plants 
of  variegated  Holly,  golden  Yews,  Retinosporas, 
Laurustinus,  Cupressus,  or  other  variegated  or 
green  foliaged  or  flowering  plants  could  be  used  in- 
stead of  vases  or  rosettes  of  flowers.  Such  hardy 
plants  are  far  more  effective  for  Christmas  decora- 
tions than  the  more  tender  Ferns,  Palms,  Marantas, 
Crotons,  Dracajnas,  Ardisias,  &c.,  so  generally  used 
for  such  purposes.  And  besides  the  hardy  plants 
in  pots  are  within  reach  of  all  ;  young 
Spruces  and  silver  Firs  are  about  as  beautiful 
and  effective  in  a  young  state  as  the  most  rare 
and  costly  trees  or  exotic  plants.  It  is  the  taste  in 
the  arrangement,  not  the  cost  nor  the  mass  of 
material  employed,  that  tells  in  Christmas  and 
other  decorations  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
higher  and  purer  the  taste,  the  more  sparing  of 
material,  and  rice  versa.  A  few  touches  of  the 
pencil  sufficeth  the  painter  with  genius,  but  the 
mere  dabbler's  brush  is  ever  in  motion  between 
the  palette  and  the  canvas.  It  is  very  much  so 
with  table  decoration.  A  few  bold  touches  please, 
while  a  multiplicity  of  intricate  details  land  us 
in  confusion  and  disappointment.  And  what  is 
true  of  dinner  tables  and  rooms  is  even  more  so 
of  churches.  The  amount  of  "  love's  labour  ''  abso- 
lutely lost  on  these  at  this  festive  season  is  appal- 
ling. Destined  to  be  viewed  chiefly  from  a  distance, 
the  greater  part  of  the  labour  involved  is  seen  im- 
perfectly or  not  at  all.  Simple  designs  executed  in 
dm'able  material  are  by  farthe  most  suitable. Holly, 
Ivy,  Mistletoe,  Yew,  Box,  should  form  the  staple, 
the  warp  of  them  all;  while  more  perishable  or 
scarce  materials,  suchas  flowers  and  berries,  may  be 
used  more  sparingly  as  the  woof  to  show  up 
prominently  in  inscriptions  or  designs.  For  the 
furnishing  of  fonts.  Sec,  there  is  no  more  useful 
plant  than  the  Ethiopian  Lily  in  flower,  used 
with  abundance  of  its  fine  leaves.  It  also 
has  the  merit  of  bearing  the  cold  and  draught 
of  churches  better  than  almost  any  other  plant. 
Pyramidal  or  spiral  plants  in  pots,  as  Yews, 
Hollies,  Cupressus,  Eetinosporas,  Laurustinus, 
Euonymus,  Box,  Bays,  Myrtles,  Acacias,  Gum 
trees,  &c.,  are  also  invaluable,  as  well  as  the  more 
hardy  Palms,  Yuccas,  Aloes,  Ferns,  &c.  In  warmer 
churches  Azaleas, Camellias,  forced  Ehododendrons, 
Lilacs,  and  any  other  greenhouse  or  stove  plants 
may  be  used.  Few  plants  are  more  effective  than 
good  specimens  of  Heath  and  Epacris ;  while 
Chinese  Primroses,  Bouvardias,  Cyclamens,  and 
forced  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocuses, 
furnish  any  amount  of  colour  that  may  be  needed. 
But  to  mix  all  these  in  one  church  arrangement 
would  to  invite  failure.  Chrysanthemums  are  not 
named,  as  though  several  of  the  later  Japanese 
and  other  varieties  may  still  be  in  flower  at 
Christmas,  they  seem  to  suggest  a  dead  past 
rather  than  a  joyous  present  or  a  hopeful  future. 
This  maybe  a  mere  fancy,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Chrysanthemums  last  long  and  are  showy  in 
Christmas  or  other  decorations.  But  a  decoration 
of  leaves  and  berries  only  is  far  preferable  to  one 
in  which  flowers  already  partially  faded  form  any 
part.  With  such  a  prodigal  profusion  of  Holly 
berries  as  we  have  this  year,  there  can  be  little 
difficulty  in  making  decorations  bright  and 
cheerful.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Ipecacuanha  culture. — A  friend  of  mine  w.ants  me 
to  ascert-ain  for  him  if  tlie  Ipecacuanha  plant  would  be 
likely  to  tlirivc  at  Siuf,'aporc,  Straits  Settlement ;  it  is  about 
the  same  latitude  as  Brazil,  from  whence  tlie  root  is  imported 
and  fetches  wholesale  now  about  63.  per  lb.  in  London. 
WTierc  would  be  the  best  place  to  get  some  plants  to  start 
with?  and  in  what  sort  of  soil  and  situation  should  they  bo 
planted?— W.  P. 

[If  your  friend  is  in  Singapore,  and  applies  to 
Mr.  Cantly,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  there,  he  will  obtain  practical 
information.  Brazil  offers  many  widely  different 
climates,  as  altitudes  vary  there  extensively ;  in 
Singapore  (the  highest  hill  is  only  4U0  ft.)  a  mean 


temperature  of  about  82^  may  be  reckoned  upon 
all  tlie  year  round.  Doabtless  the  authorities  at 
Kew  would  give  you  information.  On  no  account 
would  we  advise  the  planting  of  Ipecacuanha  as 
an  experimental  crop,  unless  on  the  authority  of 
practical  planters  in  India,  where  [the  root  is, 
we  believe,  rather  extensively  grown.  It  is  verj- 
easy  to  lose  money  in  cultivating  economic  plants 
even  at  home — abroad  the  matter  is  often  e\en 
more  risky. — F.  W,  B.] 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


RoGiEBA  GRATissiMA.— This  is  a  plant  which 
has  been  most  undeservedly  underrated,  a  cir- 
cumstance doubtless  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
few  have  really  understood  its  culture.  We  have 
not  unfrequently  met  with  it  coddled  up  in  a 
stove,  but  it  delights  under  conditions  quite 
contrary  to  these — in  the  genial  cool  air  of  a 
conservatory,  for  instance.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  fine  plant  of  it  which  covers  the  end  of  a 
large  Camellia  house  in  Messrs.  Backhouse  & 
Sons'  nurseries,  York.  This  plant  is  now  a  mag- 
nificent sight,  being  studded  with  a  profusion  of 
flower-heads,  some  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  The 
pleasing  rosy  pink  hue  of  the  blossoms  and  their 
delicious  aromatic  perfume  render  the  plant 
most  attractive.  It  is,  moreover,  a  highly  valu- 
able shrub  for  the  flower  basket,  as  a  daily  cut- 
ting from  such  a  large  plant  is  scarcely  noticeable. 
To  thrive  as  well  as  the  York  Nursery  specimen 
it  mu5t  be  planted  out  in  free  soil  of  good  depth 
of  moderate  richness,  and  the  bed  or  box  in 
which  it  grows  mast  be  provided  with  good 
drainage,  and  until  such  conditions  are  carried 
out  cultivators  cannot  expect  to  realise  the  real 
beauty  of  this  plant.  It  is  an  object  that  requires 
bringing  to  the  fore,  for  mid-winter  plants  of  such 
sterling  merit  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 

Carmichael'.s  h\t?rid  AzAiBAS. — The  value 
of  these  beautiful  new  shrubs,  raised  by  Mr. 
Carmichael,  and  recently  distributed  by  Mr.  B. 
S.  "Williams,  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated, par- 
ticularly for  early  forcing.  Being  descendants  of 
the  well-known  A.  amoena,  they  naturally  are 
quite  as  amenable  for  forcing,  and  on  account  of 
their  beautiful  and  varied  tints  are  a  decided 
gain,  particularly  in  gardens  where  a  large 
number  of  such  plants  is  required  in  winter. 
The  other  day  we  saw  a  few  of  these  hybrid 
varieties  in  Baroness  Rothschild's  garden  at  Gun- 
ner.sbury  Park,  having  been  forced  into  flower 
in  company  with  the  old  amoena.  Already  Mr. 
Roberts  speaks  well  of  them,  and  thinks  that 
they  will  become  valuable  for  mid-winter 
flowers.  Among  the  varieties  here  we  singled 
out  three  as  being  distinct  and  beautiful.  These 
are  Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh,  with  flowers  of  a  bright 
crimson-magenta,  larger  than  those  of  amoena, 
and  borne  plentifully ;  Pruicess  Maude,  a'profuse 
flowerer,  rich  magenta  colour,  shaded  with  rose, 
flower  larger  than  preceding ;  Princess  Beatrice, 
light  mauve-purple  colour,  finely  shaped^flowers, 
produced  copiously.  These  are  striking  varieties, 
and  well  bear  out  all  that  has  been  said  of  them. 

PoiNSETTiAs  FOB  MARKET. — In  the  matter  of 
cultivating  certain  classes  of  popular  plants, 
gardeners  may  often  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from 
those  who  grow  wholly  for  market,  for  which 
purpose  they  must  be  grown  well  and  quickly, 
and  often  with  appliances  inferior  to  those  at 
command  in  private  gardens.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  Poinsettias, 
which  are  grown  in  every  garden  more  or  less 
largely.  Nowhere  could  they  be  seen  in  such 
perfection  as  in  such  market  nurseries  as  that  of 
Mr.  Reeves,  of  Acton,  who  makes  quite  a  spe- 
ciality of  them,  devoting  some  four  or  five 
spacious  span-roofed  houses  exclusively  to  them. 
For  some  time  past  the  gorgeousness  of  the 


interior  of  these  houses  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described,  the  intensely  brilliant  scarlet  of 
the  floral  bracts  being  quite  dazzling.  The  plants 
range  from  0  in.  to  18  in.  in  height,  and  are 
arranged  in  uniform  banks  in  sizes,  so  that  look- 
ing down  the  houses  from  one  end  to  the  other 
they  form  unbroken  masses.  It  is  surprising  how 
such  a  vast  number  can  be  disposed  of  in  so  short 
a  time,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  few  are  left  by  the 
time  the  new  year  sets  in.  The  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion here  is  to  strike  from  cuttings,  and  after- 
wards shift  into  45-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  none  ex- 
ceeding the  latter  size.  The  enormously  broad 
heads  of  bracts,  and  the  healthy  foliage  with 
which  the  plants  are  clothed  down  to  the  pots, 
are  sufficient  indications  that  their  requirements 
are  well  understood.  The  houses  are  light 
and  not  over  large,  therefore  are  well  adapted 
for  plant  growicg,  and  especially  for  Poin- 
settias. 

A    GRACEFUL   PaLM    IN   FLO%VF,R. — It   is    nOt 

a  common  occurrence  to  see  flowers  on  Palms 
growing  in  6-in.  pots,  but  such  is  the  case  with 
a  pair  of  Chamsedorea  glaucifolia,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  all  Palms  which  Mr.  Hudson, 
gardener  at  Gunnersbury  House,  has  growing  in 
the  conservatory  there.  The  flowers,  as  in  most 
other  Palms,  are  not  very  attractive,  being 
small  globular  objects  borne  on  branched 
twiggy  clusters  from  the  bare  stem  of  the  plant. 
The  circumstance,  however,  points  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  for  plants  to  thrive  under  ex- 
treme restriction  of  pot  room,  whereby  they 
are  rendered  doubly  valuable  for  decorative 
purposes,  as  they  can  be  readily  moved  and  bo 
employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes  which  plants 
in  weighty  pots  or  tubs  cannot  be.  The  plants 
in  question  are  about  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  the 
fine  spreading  head  of  elegant  foliage  standing 
clear  above  a  naked  stem.  Not  only  with  this 
Palm,  but  with  others  Mr.  Hudson  practises  the 
same  system  of  keeping  the  plants  in  small  pots, 
and  he  finds  them  mo.st  valuable  for  room  and 
hall  embellishment. 

Winter  -  FLOWERING  planls. — I  send  a 
few  spikes  of  the  Winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago 
fragrans),  which  is  now  in  fine  condition  amongst 
the  Laurels  in  a  clump,  where  it  is  thorouglily 
at  home,  and  isolated  from  other  plants,  for  if 
planted  amongst  tender  or  slow  growing  sub- 
jects, it  soon  smothers  them.  Along  with  it  I 
send  sprays  of  Garrya  elliptica,  one  of  the  best 
of  winter-flowering  wall  plants.  Ghimonanthus 
fragrans  is  likewise  flowering  profusely.  It  must 
be  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  wa}',  for  if  cut 
into  a  uniform  flat  surface,  it  loses  half  its  beauty. 
Primroses  are  anticipating  spring  time  already. 
Although,  however,  we  usually  get  mQd  weather 
compared  with  northern  districts,  yet  from  all  1 
accounts  these  beat  us  this  year.  Green  Peas  and  I 
green  Gooseberries  in  December  are  things  at 
present  unobtainable  about  Maidstone,  yet  these 
are  reported  to  be  plentiful  in  the  north. — James 
Groom. 

Catalogue  op  trees  grown  at  Bitton 
FIFTY  YF.ARS  AGO. — We  thought  it  might  in- 
terest our  readers  if  we  published  the  list  of 
trees  grown  by  our  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
EUacombe,  now  of  Clyst  St.  George,  Devon,  in 
his  garden  at  Bitton  half  a  century  ago.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  remember  that  on  a  former 
occasion  we  published  a  catalogue  of  his  collec- 
tion of  hardy  plants,  naturally  more  voluminous. 
To  have  collected  and  enjoyed  such  a  large  col- 
lection of  trees  at  Bitton  previous  to  1831,  and 
still  be  enjoying  his  garden  in  Devon,  speaks  of 
garden  pleasures  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few 
men.  Occasionally  we  have  the  pleasure  of  get- 
ting some  blossoms  from  his  Devon  garden.  "We 
trust  such  long-lived  happiness  may  prove  here- 
ditary in  the  family. 


Dec.  24,  1881.] 
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Nkw  BoRNEAtf  Rhododendron. — A  beau- 
tiful species  of  Rhododendron,  probably  new,  is 
now  flowering-  for  the  first  time  in  Mr.  Bull's 
nursery,  Chelsea.  It  is  one  of  the  R.  javanicum 
type,  having  dense  terminal  trusses  of  flowers 
which  are  large  and  of  a  beautiful  rich  yellow 
suffused  with  a  reddish  tinge.  In  the  same  nur- 
sery there  are  also  several  other  fine  new  Rho- 
dodendrons, hybrids  of  the  jasminiflorum  type, 
but  as  they  are  as  yet  under  numbers  only  we 
cannot  describe  them  ;  one  in  particular  is  very 
charming,  the  blossoms  being  large  and  of  a 
rich  pink,  distinct  from  tbose  of  others  which 
we  have  seen. 

BiLLBEKCfiAS  PROM  Glasne%t:n. — Two  Very 
handsome  species,  B.  Baraquiniana  and  fariuosa, 
the  first  having  the  little  tuft  of  long  pea-green 
flowers  enveloped  in  an  unusually  large  tuft  of 
salmon-pink  bracts  hanging  in  a  weighty  tuft  on 
a  slender  stem.  The  other  (B.  farinosa)  is  an 
elegant  species,  though  not  half  so  large  as  the 
preceding,  the  bracts  being  more  scattered,  but 
of  a  rich  carmine  tint ;  the  flowers  are  long, 
pea-green,  purple  tipped,  a  singular  combination 
of  colour.  With  better  and  different  treatment 
to  what  they  usually  receive,  and  a  good  selection 
of  winter-flowering  kinds,  they  might  become 
important  for  our  warm  houses. 

Japanese  Ciirysanthempms. — Chrysanthe- 
mums still  lovely,  although  open  five  weeks  ago. 
Japanese  varieties  are  now  at  their  best,  and 
will  go  on  into  the  new  year.  We  began  with 
early  blooming  kinds  in  July  (20),  and  have 
never  been  without  Chrysanthemum  flowers 
since  that  date. — Anon.  [This  lateness  of  blooming 
is  another  reason  why  these  precious  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  should  not  be  degraded  from 
their  unique  charms  by  being  crossed  (and 
"  improved,"  forsooth !)  by  the  ordinary  roundish 
forms.  We  want  both  classes  as  distinct  as  may 
be.— Ed.I 

Large  Poinsettias. — The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  some  Poinsettias  in  bloom  here  : 
One  plant  grown  in  a  6-in.  pot  bears  bracts 
measuring  fully  17  in.  across,  with  beautiful 
green  leaves  8j  in.  without  stem.  I  have  other 
plants  whose  crests  of  inflorescence  measure 
1.55  in.  and  16i  in.,  and  also  a  quantity  of  plants 
in  4|-in.  pots  only  10  in.  and  12  in.  high,  with 
bracts  as  much  across,  and  beautiful  healthy 
foliage  down  to  the  pot. — N.  Fullegab,  East- 
bury  Manor,  near  Guildford. 

Sparaxis  pulcherrima  is  absolutely  lovely 
in  the  plate  in  The  Garden.  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Newi-y,  says  deep  planting  in  pure  sand  is  the 
secret  of  its  culture.  It  is  then  out  of  reach  of 
frost,  never  gets  dried  up,  and  grows  stronger 
every  year.  I  am  trying  his  advice. — Anon. 
[Good  plants  are  always  lovelier  than  plates  of 
them !  So  is  this  Sparaxis,  which,  when  well 
grown,  is  a  new  revelation  in  the  union  of  grace- 
ful form  and  good  colour. — Ed.] 

Poinsettias. — We  have  here  several  dozens 
of  beautiful  dwarf  plants  with  healthy  foliage, 
and  most  of  their  bracts  measure  22  in.  in  dia- 
meter. We  have  also  two  or  three  plants  of  a 
dwarf  drooping  habit,  producing  four  beautiful 
bracts,  the  stem  being  only  6  in.  in  height. 
These,  with  a  quantity  of  Calanthe  vestita  rubro- 
oculata  and  Euphorbia  Jacquiniseflora,  produce 
a  grand  effect. — F.  W.  E.,  Penrhos  Gardens, 
Holyhead. 

Chinese  Primroses  at  Birmingham. — A 
very  bold  and  large  strain  of  these  comes  to  us 
from  Mr.  Caldicott,  of  Harborne  Road,  Edg- 
baston,  Birmingham,  raised  from  seed  obtained 
from  Mr.  Tomkins  in  the  same  town.  We  have 
heard  a  very  good  account  from  Mr.  Ware  of 
the  fine  strains  of  these  plants  grown  by  Mr. 
Tomkins. 


Acanthus  leaves. — The  tendency  which 
some  kinds  of  Acanthus  possess  of  growing  far 
into  the  winter  is  shown  by  some  Acanthus 
leaves  from  Linton,  but  not  of  the  kind  which 
usually  Las  the  most  permanent  foliage,  viz., 
A.  latifolius.  When  those  beds  we  have  talked 
of  for  evergreen  hardy  plants  are  made,  this 
Acanthus  should  find  a  place  in  them.  A. 
spinosus  is  the  kind  that  comes  from  Linton. 

Bouvardia  Alfred  Neunbr. — This  double 
white  novelty  from  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  of 
Forest  Hill,  with  blooms  large,  double,  and 
firm,  but  few,  and  in  consequence  not  in  a  con- 
dition tD  enable  one  to  judge  of  its  value  fairly. 
Everything  will  depend  upon  the  profusion  and 
vigour  of  its  bloom.  We  must  wait  to  fairly 
estimate  its  worth. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  charity 
will  be  held  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Covent  Garden, 
on  Thursday  next,  January  12,  when  eight  pen- 
sioners, having  been  subscribers  for  fifteen  years, 
will  be  placed  on  the  funds  without  the  trouble 
of  an  election  ;  this  will  exclude  all  other  appli- 
cants. 

National  Dahlia  show. — It  is  proposed  to 
hold  a  large  exhibition  of  all  classes  of  Dahlias 
next  year  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
New  VLUa,  Hedge  Lane,  Edmonton,  being  the 
hon.  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  committee 
hope  to  meet  with  support  to  carry  out  this 
project.       

NOTES  ANT5  READINGS. 


When  a  body  or  an  association  exists  for  some 
professed  public  purpose  or  good,  it  is  customary 
to  look  for  some  record  of  its  doings,  and  we 
think  the  occasion  is  opportune  for  asking  the 
committee  of  "  knowledge  "  at  South  Kensing- 
ton to  furnish  the  horticultural  public  with 
some  account  of  the  transactions,  experiments, 
and  investigations  it  was  expressly  founded  to 
carry  out.  The  committee  has  now  been  in  exist- 
ence for  teens  of  years,  and  ought  to  have  a 
very  good  report  to  show.  It  was  to  accomplish 
great  things  and  tell  us  more,  but  has  all 
along  been  a  modest  and  unobtrusive  body 
indeed !  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  at  the  outset 
published,  in  the  shape  of  a  leading  article,  a 
kind  of  general  prospectus  of  the  committee's  in- 
tentions and  purposes,  and  promised  "  with  due 
limitations  "  to  open  its  columns  to  the  "  pro- 
ceedings "  of  the  society,  and  we  are  sure  these 
limits  have  never  been  overstepped — in  fact 
they  might  have  been  extended,  and  would 
have  been,  no  doubt,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exceedingly  modest  limits  of  the  "  proceedings  " 
themselves.  It  is  interesting  now  to  recapitulate 
the  intentions  of  the  committee.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  "scientific  committee"  was  a  very 
"  important  "  step,  and  its  advent  was  compared 
to  the  "  birth  of  a  royal  stranger  ;  "  and  "  no 
better  omen  for  the  future  working  of  the  com- 
mittee could  be  had  than  the  presence  not  only 
of  professed  horticulturists  and  botanists,  but 
also  of  a  strong  muster  of  chemists."  It  was 
what  would  be  called  "  strong  "  in  the  "  scien- 
tific "  element. 

* 

The  programme  of  work  sketched  out  was 
rather  formidable.  It  was  to  settle  "  such  im- 
portant questions  as  the  action  of  light  on 
vegetation,  investigate  the  chemical  properties 
of  soils,  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  manures," 
&c.,  and  "  these  and  many  others  which  might 
be  mentioned  "  were  matters  "  which  could  not 
be  imdertaken  "  without  the  aid  of  experts.  "  All 
the  great  results  of  modern  civilisation  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  division  and  com- 
bination of  labour  ;"  and  the  great  deeds  of  the 
scientific  committee  were  to  be  accomplished  on 


the  same  principle,  and  "  the  full  elucidation  of 
many  a  chemical  problem,"  &c.,  was  to  be  the 
result.  "  What  better  channel,"  it  was  asked, 
could  be  provided  "  for  recording  ascertained 
facts  ?  what  better  source  of  information  than  a 
committee  so  constituted?"  It  only  wanted  "a 
good  whip "  to  make  the  team  run  together 
well,  and  that  whip  was  provided  in  the  then 
excellent  secretary.  The  committee  was  chiefly 
to  concern  itself  with  the  investigation  of  sub- 
jects "of  direct  and  immediate  importance  to 
practical  horticulturists,"  and  it  began  with 
alacrity  with  "spot  on  Orchids,"  to  be  followed 
up  by  "  nomenclature  of  plants  "  at  an  early 
date,  two  subjects  which  it  is  well  known  are 
now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  consideration.  In 
short,  there  was  nothing  so  great  or  so  difficult 
that  the  scientific  committee  was  not  to  grapple 
with,  from  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  Hyssop 
which  groweth  out  from  the  wall,  or  in  the 
more  pointed,  if  less  poetical,  language  of  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  from  a  timber  tree  to  a 
Rose. 

Such  was  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
committee  at  the  start.  How  far  its  hopes  and 
purposes  have  been  fulfilled  should  be  shown  by 
the  "  record  of  facts  "  that  was  to  be  so  diligently 
tabulated.  A  good  deal  has  been  accomplished 
since  1868 ;  horticulture  has  advanced  rapidly, 
and  not  a  few  things  have  been  learned  and 
unlearned,  in  which  an  ungrateful  horticultural 
public  say  the  "  scientific  committee  "  has  had 
absolutely  no  share  at  all,  and  that  for  any 
sensible  assistance  it  has  ever  rendered  practical 
horticulture  it  might  never  have  existed,  and 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  its  continuance.  We 
do  not  go  this  length,  because  we  think  such  a 
body  might  accomplish  something,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee, whether  from  want  of  work  or  through 
inability  or  a  disinclination  to  perform  it,  has 
certainly  not  deserved  a  character  for  industry, 
and  that  it  has  failed  in  the  most  lamentable 
manner  to  fulfil  its  promises. 
« 

I  have  never  been  troubled  with  an  over- 
powering veneration  for  the  Horticultural  Com- 
mittee at  South  Kensington,  as  readers  of  The 
Garden  will  have  guessed  by  this  time,  although 
I  have  friends  in  it,  and  I  have  occasionally 
hinted  that  the  discussions  given  there  are  open 
to  question  now  and  then  ;  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  testifying  to 
the  correctness  of  my  surmises,  and  your  con- 
temporary must  know.  It  is  clear  that  journal 
cannot  stand  the  doings  of  the  committee  (always 
excepting  the  "  scientific ")  any  longer,  and  it 
has  spoken  the  truth  in  a  way  likely  to  do  good, 
if  it  does  not  promote  good  fellowship  at  the  next 
meeting.  Speaking  of  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  says  :  "  The  judgment  of  the  members 
is  sometimes  too  mucli  fettered  by  commercial, 
or  what  we  may  call  market,  considerations,  so 
that  a  plant  is  judged  too  exclusively  upon  itsas- 
sumed  commeriiial  merits.  By  keeping  one  object 
before  their  minds  too  exclusively,  and  that  not 
the  highest,  it  sometimes  happens  that  some  com- 
monplace flower  of  little  intrinsic  interest,  and 
whose  fellows  may  be  numbered  by  scores  and 
hundreds,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Coleus  say,  or  a 
DracEena,  or  a  Dahlia,  gets  invested  with  the 
highest  honours,  while  some  less  familiar  but 
intrinsically  much  more  important  plant  is 
honoured,  "satirically  so,  with  the  same  award, 
or  is  passed  over.  The  large  number  present 
engenders  a  certain  amount  of  looseness  in  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  meeting,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  some  members  rarely  vote  at  all, 
or  vote  more  because  someone  else  has  done  so 
than  from  independent  conviction.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  members  vote  on  almost  every  occa- 
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sion,  as,  indeed,  they  are  legally  permitted  to  do  ; 
but  it  must,  and  does  sometimes,  happen  that 
the  voter  in  such  a  case  passes  judgment  on 
what  he  does  not  understand."  Encouraging 
revelation  this.  There  are  some  members  on  the 
committee  tlie  Chronicle  means,  as  I  apprehend 
it,  who  are  only  influenced  by  "  shop"  considera- 
tions ;  some  vote  because  somebody  else  has  voted, 
and  it  "does  sometimes  happen  that  the  voter 
passes  judgment  on  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand." This,  I  believe,  to  be  the  truth.  The 
Vhrimirle  proposes,  as  a  remedy,  to  divide  the 
committee  into  what  we  .should  call  first, 
second,  and  third  class  sections,  according  to 
the  abilities  and  special  knowledge  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  establish  a  new  committee,  properly 
constituted  together.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Horticultural  Com- 
mittee does  perform  some  work,  and  does  pass 
judgment  upon  something,  be  the  verdict  right 
or  wrong  ;  and  its  doings  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  that  other  committee,  the  scientific, 
"  which  must  sit  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
Lindley  Library,"  and  has  never  passed  decided 
judgment  upon  anything. 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  such  useful  utensils  as 
the  French  cloche  for  protective  purposes.  Let- 
tuces and  such  like  will  this  winter  suffer  more 
tlian  usual  should  frost  set  in  in  a  severe  form, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  now  about  the  saving 
power  of  the  bell-glass.  Innovations  of  this  kind 
popularise  tliemselves  slowly.  When  the  cloche 
was  first  recommended  seriously  about  a  dozen 
>  ears  ago  the  author  of  "High-class  Kitchen 
(iardening,"  I  think  it  was,  described  it  as  the 
old  English  "  kitchen  garden  bell-glass,"  and 
.stated  his  preference  for  a  low  house  built  on 
the  orchard  house  principle,  which  is  no  doubt 
a  very  good  thing,  but  procuring  an  orchard 
house  and  investing  in  a  few  cloches  are  two 
very  different  matters  to  many  people.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  utility  of  the  latter  as 
protectors  without  any  other  aid,  but  when  set 
on  a  slight  hotbed~-one  composed  of  leaves 
alone — hardly  any  frost  that  we  are  likely  to 
experience  AviU  do  harm  to  the  plants  under  them. 
The  cloche,  too,  has  been  found  to  have  other 
uses  besides  Lettuce  growing  and  raising.  Its 
use  in  the  large  Surrey  nurseries  is  spreading 
every  day,  and  also  in  the  London  market  gar- 
dens. To  get  it  at  a  low  price  and  carefully 
packed  is  very  desirable. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  Orchids,  not  a  few 
cultivators  are  still  halting  in  doubt  whether 
iu  the  ease  of  many  species,  and  particularly  cool 
<  Irchids,  they  should  shade  or  give  more  air. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  nor  heard  of  an  Odon- 
toglossum  Alexandra;  flower-spike  as  thick  as 
one's  little  finger  in  this  country,  but  we  have 
«een  the  remainsof  some  that  thicknesson  some  of 
the  fine  imported  masses  sold  atStevens's  rooms. 
Apparently  they  must  have  been  1  yd.  high 
at  least,  and  one  wondered  under  wliat  favour- 
able conditions  they  had  been  produced.  In  the 
highlands  of  Central  America  they  are  said  to 
grow  nearly  all  the  year  round  in  the  open  under 
the  intense  liglit,  but  tempered  heat  of  an  almost 
vertical  sun,  and  if  so,  a  canvas  sheet  over-head 
does  not  seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  an  essen- 
tial point  of  their  culture  in  this  country,  where 
more  light  is  the  thing  we  most  need.  Has  any- 
one grown  the  Odontoglossums  successfully 
without  shade  under  glass  ?  Nurserymen  all 
shade — some  of  them  heavily.  Growers  complain 
that  the  foliage  and  bulbs  get  browned  too 
much  by  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  the  browning  is  probably  due  to  previous 
shading  more  tlian  to  any  other  cause.  The  way  to 
test  the  matter  would  be  never  to  begin  shading, 
but  let  the  plants  grow  up  in  the  full  light. 


No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  meet  the  wants  of 
all  the  species  grown  under  one  roof — .some 
needing  shade  and  some  none,  but  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  many  species 
not  flowering  often  or  well  is  too  much  shade. 
We  never  heard  of  the  fine  old  Renanthera  coe- 
cinea  flowering  well  except  when  full)'  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  some  good  examples  of  culture 
produced  in  that  way  have  been  recorded.  An- 
gr»cums  are  another  class  that  are  better  ex- 
posed, and  I  think  The  Garden  once  gave  an 
engraving  of  A.  .sesquipedale  growing  in  Mada- 
gascar in  an  exposed  situation  under  the  full 
blaze  of  the  sun,  with  a  traveller,  apparently 
admiring  the  plant,  standing  beside  it  with  an 
umbrella  over  his  head  to  protect  him  from  the 

heat. 

* 

A\'ill  the  fruit  of  the  Vine  stand  more  frost 
than  the  leaves?  We  remember  an  excellent 
judge  on  such  matters  giving  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  fruit.  No  doubt  varieties  differ.  A 
salesman  once  stated  in  one  of  the  horticultural 
papers  that  in  a  consignment  of  Black  Ilamburghs 
andMuscatsthathad  been  frozenon  their  journey 
the  Ilamburghs  were  very  little  the  worse,  while 
the  Muscats  were  quite  spoiled.  My  opinion  is  that 
Black  Alicantes,Lady  Downes,and  other  Grapes 
of  the  same  stamp  hanging  upon  the  ^'inesat  this 
season  of  the  year  are  better  subjected  to  the 
lowest  temperature  possible  short  of  freezing, 
provided  the  atmosphere  is  kept  dry,  but 
JIuscats  decay  in  a  temperature  much  below  ."iO'. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  much  fire 
heat  and  a  dry  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  causes  of  shrivelling.  It  has  been  proved 
already,  in  regard  to  Apples  and  Pears,  that, 
other  tilings  being  equal,  the  fruit  exposed  to  the 
dryest  atmospliere,  the  air  being  deprived  of  its 
moisture  by  chemicals  aud  not  by  heat,  perished 
soonest,  while  that  preserved  in  a  moist  air  com- 
paratively kept  its  weight  and  flavour  longest. 
An  account  of  experiments  on  this  subject  was 
published  some  years  ago.  Grapes,  however, 
must  be  kept  fairly  dry,  but  at  the  same  time 
cool,  and  no  fear  need  be  felt  about  dropping  the 
temperature  low  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  late 
houses  where  Grapes  are  hanging  subject  to  these 
conditions.  To  prevent  moisture  from  arising  by 
evaporation  from  wet  surfaces  is  what  we  should 
aim  at  more  than  at  its  expulsion  by  fire-heat 
after  it  is  produced. 

« 

Mr.  Temple,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  has  misunder- 
stood my  allusion  to  his  Grape  growing,  and  to 
which  he  takes  exception  iu  the  Chrunicle.  I 
did  not  "find  fault"  with  his  sy.stem,  which 
after  all  is  not  his  own,  nor  did  I  doubt  his 
success,  as  recorded  by  himself,  for  a  moment.  I 
credit  him  with  doing  all  he  states,  but  what 
amused  me  and  a  good  many  more  who  read 
his  communication  was  his  clearly  implied 
meaning  that  although  he  had  done  a  clever 
thing  in  Grape  growing  himself,  nobody  else 
need  try.  With  regard  to  his  challenge  (if  he 
was  sure  who  "  Peregrine  "  is,  which  he  is  not), 
I  have  only  to  say  that  the  opportunity  he 
seeks  now  he  might  have  had  many  times — ■ 
when  my  enthusiasm,  like  his  own,  had  not 
cooled — of  contesting  honours  with  me,  but  al- 
though I  have  met  Mr.  Temple  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  at  the  places  he  names,  he  was 
"  not  in  it."  There  is  certainly  no  obstacle  on 
my  side  that  I  know  of  to  the  acceptance  of 
his  challenge  if  the  question  in  dispute  was  his 
success,  exceptional  as  it  is,  but  it  is  not  that, 
but  his  incomprehensible  letter  on  the  subject 
that  is  under  discussion. Besides  I  cannot  under- 
take to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the  utter- 
ances of  everybody  who  may  be  commented  on 
in  these  columns  in  the  way  indicated,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that   1   would   even   undertake  to 


compete  against  anyone  with  Grapes  grown  in 
a  soil  that  had  been  certified  never  to  have  pro- 
duced any  kind  of  vegetation  before — not  even 
"  pasture  or  anything  else  for  generations." 
Nobody  has  offered  to  do  that  before  but  Mr. 
Temple,  and  I  am  too  modest  to  think  of  succeed- 
ing in  the  attempt.  PBnEGHiNE. 
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Cineraria  leaves  curling.—"  J.  H."  (p. 

.5fi7)  has  undoubtedly  over-watered  his  Cineraria, 
and  putting  the  plant  into  a  larger  pot  only  made 
bad  worse.  In  order  to  save  the  varietj'  it  ought 
to  be  cut  down  at  once,  then  turn  it  out  of  the 
pot,  shaking  away  all  the  old  soil,  and  divide  it 
into  as  many  off.sets  as  can  be  obtained.  With  care 
the  greater  portion  will  sever  from  the  old  plant 
with  a  little  root  attached  to  them  ;  repot  into 
well-drained  :!-in.  pots, using  a  light  open  compost 
consisting  of  leaf-soil,  loam,  and  silver  sand  in 
equal  proportions.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  pinch 
of  silver  sand  immediately  round  the  young 
plants  or  cuttings ;  it  greatly  assists  them  in 
forming  young  roots.  NVTien  the  potting  is  com- 
pleted place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  on  a  bed 
of  clean  sifted  ashes.  Keep  the  frame  closed  and 
give  no  water  until  the  plants  show  signs  of  young 
growth;  even  then  water  must  be  given  sparingly, 
as  the  moisture  which  rises  in  the  frame  will  be 
sufficient  until  the  plants  are  in  active  growth.  In 
severe  weather  the  frame  must  be  well  protected 
with  mats,  so  as  to  keep  out  frost.  In  order  to 
grow  Cinerarias  successfully  they  should  have  a 
moist,  cool  temperature  ;  always  avoid  using  fire 
heat,  except  in  the  case  of  raising  seedlings  and 
keeping  out  frost. — R.  Greenfield,  Warrrick. 

Diseased  Anthurium  leaves.— I  send 
some  leaves  of  Anthurium,  marked  by  some 
cancer-like  disease,  from  one  of  five  plants  in  the 
stove,  and  the  only  one  thus  affected.  It  is  in 
strong  vigorous  growth  and  blooming  well.  Was 
potted  last  spring,  and  has  grown  much  since  then. 
Can  you  assign  a  reason  for  it  ? — J.  T.  P.,  River- 
stoii.  [There  is  no  fungus  or  trace  of  anything  of 
the  sort  on  the  leaf  sent.  At  first  sight  the  spots 
look  as  if  resulting  from  insect  bites  or  punctures, 
but  we  can  see  no  insects,  or  any  traces  of  them. 
The  leaf  is  covered  with  spots,  and  in  these  places 
the  cuticle  is  corroded,  and  the  cells  beneath  have 
perished,  apparently  the  result  of  scalding  from 
drip,  but  it  maybe  from  the  biting  or  puncturing 
of  some  insect  not  sent  with  the  leaf. — F.l 

Heliotrope  "Wliite  Lady. — This  plant  well 
deserves  the  high  character  given  it  in  The  Gar- 
den (p.  598).  It  will  undoubtedly  be  grown  exten- 
sively, and  become  popular.  The  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  on  the  plant  shown  the  other  day  at  South 
Kensington  was  delicious. — J.  H. 
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Grevillea  Preecel.— This  is  a  plant  which  is  more 
interesting  than  showy.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  dusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  twiggy  shoots,  and  tlie  light  featherj-  ap- 
pearance of  the  plant,  combined  with  its  lively  green 
leaves,  render  it  useful  for  conservatories  or  small  vases. 
The  culture  usually  given  to  winter-flowering  Heaths  suits 
it  remarkably  well.— J.  S.  T. 

Luctilias  dropping  their  buds.— Ihave  aLuculia 
gi'atissinia  about  7  ft.  high  planted  out  against  the  wall  of 
a  conservatory  which  is  high,  as  it  forms  an  entrance  to 
drive  into.  The  plant  grows  rapidly,  but  the  last  two  years 
all  the  flower  buds  have  dropped  off  before  opening.  I 
wish  to  know  the  cause. — J.  T. 

Orange  trees.— Is  tliere  any  work  on  the  cultivation 
of  tnangf  trees?  A  friend  who  is  trying  to  cultivate  them 
in  Florida  thinks  there  is  a  work  on  this  subject  in  Italian, 
which  may  possibly  be  translated  into  English.— B.  E. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas.— Will  someone  kindly  say 
which  is  the  best  way  to  strike  Camellias  and  Azaleas?— 
A  YouNo  Gardener. 

Eucharls.— What  is  the  best  treatment  for  these?  Can 
they  be  made  to  Ijloom  twice  a  year?  Would  someone 
kindly  say?— VoPNa  GABI'ENEF. 
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SALVIAS  INDOORS  IN  WINTER. 

For  assisting  in  the  embellishnipnt  of  greenhouses 
and  conservatories  during  winter  and  spring  there 
are  tew  things  more  showy  and  useful  than  Salvias, 
especially  such  as  S.  splendens  and  its  new  variety 
S.  I'.ruanti,  and  the  old  8.  Heeri,  which  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  effective  for  the  spring.  S. 
splendens  liruanti  is  a  remarkably  fine  kind,  and 
a  great  improvement  on  the  one  from  which  it 
originated,  as  it  is  of  a  better  habit  and  has  larger 
spikes  of  flower  of  a  much  brighter  colour.  The 
plants,  too.have  better  foliage,  being  more  serrated, 
thicker,  and  of  a  more  glossy  green ;  I  find  it  also 
hardier,  although  to  have  it  in  perfection  it  needs 
more  heat  than  is  generally  kept  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.  In  a  temperature  ranging  between  50 
and  .5.5°  it  sends  up  its  long  bold  scarlet  spikes  of 
bloom  in  succession  nearl}-  the  whole  winter 
through.  S.  Heeri,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  im- 
patient of  artificial  heat,  which,  if  given  for  any 
length  of  time  with  a  view  to  force  it  or  bring  it 
on  before  its  season,  is  almost  sure  to  spoil  it,  as 
not  only  dD  the  plants  grow  up  weak  and  spindly, 
but  the  blossoms  come  weedy  and  poor. 

In  order  to  have  large  specimens  it  is  necessary 
to  put  in  cuttings  in  February  or  March;  but  as 
smaller  plants  are  generally  the  most  ser^^ceable, 
a  batch  should  be  put  in  later,  and  another  lot 
some  time  in  July  or  August.  These  latter  may  be 
grown  in  G-in.  pots,  and  will  be  found  to  come  in 
most  useful  for  window  decoration,  a  pm-pose  for 
which  they  are  speciall.y  adapted,  as  they  look 
well  in  boxes  associated  with  small  white  Chrys- 
anthemums, Carnations,  or  Eupatoriums,  and  pro- 
duce a  chaste  and  pleasing  effect.  In  a  greenhouse, 
placed  between  or  near  large  plants  of  Chrysan- 
themum Elaine,  Empress  of  India,  and  Mrs. 
George  Eundle,  Salvia  splendens  Bruanti  is  par- 
ticularly striking,  as  it  lights  up  the  whole  by  the 
brilliancy  of  its  colour.  The  way  in  which  these 
Salvias  should  be  managed  is  to  pot  them  oS 
singly  when  struck,  and  keep  themgentl}'  growing 
on  in  any  frame  or  pit  where  they  can  have  a 
little  heat  till  the  end  of  May,  when  they  should 
be  gradually  hardened  preparatory  to  exposure  in 
the  open  air,  wliero  they  always  do  best  during 
summer,  as  there  they  grow  short-jointed  and 
stocky,  and  keep  cleaner  and  healthier  than  under 
glass.  To  prevent  the  sun  acting  on  the  pots,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  them  plunged  in  some  loose, 
open  material,  such  as  straw  or  leaves,  which  keep 
the  roots  cool.  The  most  suitable  soil  to  grow  Sal- 
vias in  is  good  fibiy  loam,  and  as  they  are  gross 
feeders,  they  are  benefited  by  frequent  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure,  especially  after  they  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  are  approaching 
the  time  when  they  begin  to  show  bloom — a  period 
when  they  cannot  well  have  too  much,  if  the 
liquid  manure  is  not  strong  and  rank.  By  the 
middle  or  end  of  October  it  will  be  time  to  put 
the  plants  in  a  house  or  pit  to  protect  them,  for 
if  left  out  in  the  cold  after  that  they  begin  to  lose 
their  lower  leaves,  or  get  them  discoloured,  which 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the  plants  when  they 
get  into  bloom.  Some  grow  their  Salvias  in  the 
open  ground  instead  of  in  pots,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  in  cases^where  large  specimens  are  required, 
as,  by  having  more  root  room,  they  attain  a  larger 
size,  and  can  be  taken  up  and  potted  early  in  the 
autumn.  If  this  is  done  with  care  during  a  dull 
showery  time  the  plants  sustain  but  little  check, 
as  they  soon  get  hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  and  become 
re-established. 

Sahia  Heeri  does  best  wintered  in  a  cool  airj- 
house,  where  it  can  have  plenty  of  light,  and,  like 
its  congener  S.  splendens  Bruanti,  should  be  well 
fed  with  liquid  manure.  The  natural  time  for  S. 
Heeri  to  flower  is  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
it  continues  to  last  in  full  beauty  for  quite  a  couple 
of  months.  As  cuttings  made  from  the  young  fresh 
growth  are  best,  the  old  plants,  when  they  have 
done  blooming,  should  have  their  branches 
shortened,  and  be  then  placed  somewhere  in  a 
gentle,  moist  heat  to  give  them  a  start,  when  the 
young  shoots  may  be  taken  off,  and  if  put  in  the 
propagating  box,  in  cutting  pots,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  they  soon  strike  root.  Salvia  patens,  with  its 
unrivalled  blue  blossoms,  is  a  very  desirable  variety 


for  pot  culture ;  but  to  have  this  good  late  in 
autumn  it  is  necessarj'  to  keep  it  pinched  back, 
and  grow  it  in  a  sunny  position  outdoors  to  get  the 
growth  hardened.  Being  tuberous-rooted,  this  kind 
may  Ije  kept  from  year  to  year,  in  the  way  in 
which  Dahlias  are  kept,  and  may  be  increased 
either  liy  division  or  cuttings.  Tlie  only  insects 
that  affect  Salvias  arc  green  fly  and  red  spider ; 
the  latter  may  easily  be  kept  off  by  syringing  in 
the  evening  after  sunny  days,  and  the  former 


bouquets,  and  for  choice  flower  decorations  gener- 
ally. The  best  plants  I  ever  saw  of  this  variety 
were  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery,  at  Upper  Clapton. 
They  were  in  .5-in.  pots,  and  were  so  finel)'  de\'e- 
loped  in  every  waj',  so  full  of  flower,  clothed  to 
the  rim  of  the  pots  with  healthy  foliage,  as  to  ren- 
der them  quite  striking  objects.  It  is  commonlj- 
supposed  that  in  the  case  of  the  Bouvardia  plant- 
ing out  in  summer  is  indispensable  (o  perfect 
development,  but  in  this  instance  the  plants  had 


Floicei'  (tf  Aiithurhtm  Aadreaautu  (lije  bize),  colour  hrujltt  scarlet. 
From  a  plant  rjroKix  at  Ashgrove,  rontiqnol. 


in  the  same  way  with  weak  tobacco  juice,  or  fumi- 
gating the  plants  when  placed  under  glass — a 
precautionary  measure  that  should  always  be 
taken  before  they  come  into  flower.  S.  D. 


Bouvardia  jasminiflora.— This  Bouvardia 
is  one  of  tlie  sweetest  winter-flowering  plants 
that  we  possess,  and  Is,  moreover,  one  of  the  best 
of  this  family  of  winter  bloomers.  The  flowers, 
pure  white  and  endowed  with  a  grateful  perfume, 
are  of  infinite  service  in  the  formation  of  hand 


been  grown  along  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  pot 
culture,  thus  proving  that  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  care  and  management. — J.  Cornhill. 


ANTHX^EIUM  ANDREANUM. 

Thls  fiue  South  American  plant,  so  brilliant  in 
colour  and  so  novel  in  aspect,  has,  like  all  other 
'  new  introductions,  improved  greatly  under  cul- 
i  tivation.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking  illustration 
in  the  flower  here  represented,  which  was  sent 
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to  us  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  K.  Fowler,  Asligrove, 
I'ontypool,  who  has  been  .singularly  fortunate  in 
its  culture.  This  flower  we  had  drawn,  and  its 
size  and  general  appearance  are  well  shown  in  the 
accompanyinar  woodcut.  Large  as  this  is,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Fowler  informs  us  that  he  yet  expects 
to  have  even  finer  blooms. 


HOME-GEOWN  SPIR/EAS  AND  LILY 
OF  THE  VALLEY. 

SpirSBas. — I  find  that  when  the  treatment  is 
right,  home-grown  Spirajas  are  equal,  it  not  supe- 
rior, to  those  grown  from  imported  roots.  As  we 
require  a  good  many  for  forcing,  both  large  and 
small,  I  grow  them  in  pots  one  year  before  they  are 
wanted  for  forcing,  a  plan  which  I  can  recommend 
to  any  one  who  has  not  tried  it.  The  plants  for 
forcing  next  year  should  be  potted  at  once,  if  con- 
venient ;  if  not  now,  it  should  be  done  early  in  the 
new  J'ear,  for  it  is  important  that  they  should  start 
into  growth  as  early  as  the  season  admits.  We 
have  always  a  stoclc  of  plants  in  the  reserve 
ground,  some  of  which  we  dig  up  and  divide  into 
pieces  of  various  sizes,  some  to  put  in  6-in.  pots, 
and  others  in  larger  sized  ones.  Such  pieces  sliould 
be  selected  with  a  moderate  number  of  crowns  ; 
for  C-in.  pots  five  or  six  crowns  will  be  necessary, 
and  for  Larger  pots  the  number  should  be  in  pro- 
portion. The  pots  sliould  be  moderately  well 
drained ;  the  soil  should  consist  of  three  parts 
fibrous  loam  and  one  part  well  rotted  manure,  with 
an  addition  of  some  coarse  sand  or  grit.  In  this 
mixture  the  roots  may  be  potted  pretty  firm,  and 
when  the  potting  is  completed  and  the  soil  has 
been  well  watered,  the  pots  may  be  taken  to  a  cold 
pit,  or  placed  in  any  other  structure  where  they 
will  be  fi'ce  from  frost,  but  they  must  not  be  ex- 
posed to  more  fire-heat  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  temperature  above  freezing.  Their  culture  in 
spring  is  best  carried  out  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  as 
they  want  no  coddling.  All  they  want  is  plenty  of 
air  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  water,  and 
shelter  from  cold  winds,  rain,  and  frost.  We  gene- 
rally turn  our  Spirteas  out  with  the  bedding  plants, 
where  they  get  some  shelter  for  a  week  or  two 
before  being  altogether  exposed  to  cold  nights  and 
morning  frosts. 

Summertreatment. — When  warm  weather 
sets  in  I  selectan  open  position  for  them  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  in  the  frame  ground  near  water,  of 
which  they  want  plenty.  Under  eachpot  is  placed 
a  saucer,  wdiich  is  kept  constantly  full  of  water. 
From  June  to  the  end  of  August  we  water  regu- 
larly with  weak  manure  water,  and  the  saucers 
are  filled  with  it  as  often  as  they  get  empty 
all  flower-spikes  .are  cut  off  as  they  appear.  That 
they  like  this  treatment  is  evident  from  the 
colour  of  their  leaves,  and  the  plump  and  numer- 
ous crowns  which  we  find  in  the  autumn  ;  in  fact, 
the  pots  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  crowns.  I  have 
before  now  counted  as  many  as  seventeen  flower- 
spikes  on  .a  plant  occupying  a  6-in.  pot.  At  the 
beginning  of  September  the  saucers  are  removed 
and  the  supply  of  water  considerably  reduced, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  rest.  If  very 
wet,  dull  weather  sets  in  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  the  pots  are  laid  down  on  their  sides 
where  they  remain  until  the  leaves  get  quite  ready 
to  be  out  off.  Once  or  twice  perhaps  the  pots  are 
set  upright  again  and  receive  some  water,  but 
that  depends  entirel.v  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 
If  it  keeps  dull  and  moist  they  do  not  require  any 
further  assistance  in  that  way.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  sufficiently  matured  they  should  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  crowns,  as  their  early  removal 
promotes  early  resting,  and  this  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  those  who  want  to  begin  forcing 
them  early.  While  resting  they  may  remain  in  the 
open  air,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  expose  them  to 
more  than  j°  or  6°  of  frost,  as  a  severe  frost 
would  probably  cause  the  pots  to  crack,  owing 
to  tlieir  being  so  full  of  roots. 

Forcing. — The  Spiraea,  I  find,  does  not  res- 
pond readily  to  artificial  heat  early  in  winter,  and 
in  order  to  get  it  in  flower  in  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary it  should  bo  introduced  into  a  temperature 


of  70°  early  in  Deccmljcr.  \\'lien  I  have  tried  it 
in  a  lower  temperature  for  early  flowering  I  liave 
been  disappointed.  After  the  end  of  January  it 
will  do  ^  cry  well  if  started  in  a  heat  of  CO',  with 
an  increase  as  the  plants  progi'css.  Those  wanted 
to  flower  early  do  best  in  bottom  heat :  we  place 
our  first  batch  of  plants  in  a  propagating  pit 
where  the  temperature  is  not  less  than  7'>°,  and 
after  being  well  'started  we  bring  them  out  into 
more  light  and  air.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
merits  of  bottom  heat  in  the  case  of  all  plants 
that  have  to  be  started  into  growth  some  time 
before  their  natural  season  of  making  growth 
occurs,  and  as  soon  as  there  are  some  well-deve- 
loped leaves  each  pot  should  stand  in  a  saucer 
of  water  while  it  is  in  tlie  forcing  house,  and  if 
manure  water  so  much  the  better  for  the  rising 
flower-spikes.  If  the  plants  are  to  make  handsome 
specimens  they  must  not,  when  growing,  be 
crowded,  and  tliey  should  stand  in  a  light,  airy 
position.  As  soon  as  tliey  go  out  of  flower  they 
sliould  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  greenhouse, 
where  they  can  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  June  be  turned  out  of  their 
pots  and  planted  in  tlie  reserve  garden  until 
wanted  again  for  potting.  In  order  to  give  them 
a  good  rest,  and  to  secure  strong  plants,  three 
sets  are  necessary,  as  they  make  no  progress  the 
first  summer  after  being  planted  in  June. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  .should  be  potted  at  the 
same  time  as  Spiraeas,  and  treated  in  tlie  same  way 
up  to  the  time  when  it  is  placed  in  the  open  air. 
6-in.  and  7-in.  pots  are  a  very  suitable  size  for  it. 
Pieces  may  be  cut  out  of  an  establislied  bed  of 
plants  the  size  of  the  pots  and  potted.  Tliese  will 
produce  more  flowers  than  if  single  crowns  were 
selected.  The  drainage  should  be  liberal  and  the 
soil  of  the  best  description.  The  summer  treatment 
may  be  the  same  as  that  for  Spira;as,  except  tliat 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  do  not  require  so  niucli  water ; 
therefore  the  saucers  may  be  dispensed  with.  Any 
extra  attention  in  keeping  the  plants  underthe  shel- 
terof  aframe  or  pituntil  favourable  weather  .sets  in 
in  June  I  have  found  to  be  well  repaid.  In  the  case 
of  those  that  are  required  to  flower  early  the  foliage 
evidently  gets  better  matured  by  the  plants  being 
grown  a  few  weeks  under  glass.  They  go  to  rest 
earlier  than  those  grown  in  a  bed  of  soil,  the 
number  of  fiower-spikes  is  greater,  and  plants 
established  in  pots  will  flower  earlier  and  with 
greater  certainty  than  those  not  prepared  in  that 
way.  The  forcing  of  Lilies  of  tlie  Valley  has  been 
so  often  referred  to  in  The  Garden,  that  it  is]not 
necessary  to  refer  to  that  matter  farther  than  to 
saj'  that  I  like  to  phmge  the  pots  of  tliose  that  are 
required  to  flower  early  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of 
about  70°.  "  J.  G.  Clarke. 


HYDRANGEAS  INDOORS. 
Becaxjse  the  Hydrangea  flowers  fairly  well  under 
a  rough  and  ready  mode  of  culture,  it  seldom  gets 
the  treatment  best  calculated  to  show  its  true 
character.  I  know  of  no  flowering  subject  tliat 
more  lavishly  repays  generous  culture  than  the 
Hydrangea,  and  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  a  large 
specimen  carrying  some  four  or  five  dozen  flower- 
heads  is,  in  spite  of  the  wealth  of  material  now  at 
our  disposal,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  for  effect  by 
any  summer-blooming  plant.  The  Hydrangea 
strikes  so  easily  that  I  need  only  remark  that 
July  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  it,  and  that  the 
best  cuttings  are  the  terminal  shoots  without 
flower-buds.  The  quickest  way  to  form  a  large 
specimen  is  to  insert  some  six  strong  cuttings 
round  the  edge  of  a  6-in.  pot.  When  rooted  set 
them  out  in  the  open  air  until  the  middle  of 
October,  and  then  place  them  in  a  frame  or  cool- 
house.  I  would  of  the  two  prefer  a  frame,  plung- 
ing the  pots  in  ashes  and  covering  with  a  mat,  as 
there  they  get  a  complete  winter's  rest ;  whereas 
in  an  ordinary  plant  structure  the  occasional  rise  of 
the  temperature  caused  by  keeping  out  frost  will 
be  apt  to  excite  them  into  growth  before  it  is  ad- 
visable to  do  so.  By  April  they  will  begin  to  move 
a  little,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  into  full  growth 
shift  into  8-in.  pots,  setting  them  in  tlie  open  air 
about  the  first  week  in  June.  As  soon  as  they 


get  well  established  feed  well  with  liquid 
manure,  and  you  will,  if  tlie  cuttings  liave  been 
struck  early  enough  and  liardened  in  the  manner 
recommended,  get  a  fine  effective  specimen  that 
summer.  If  instead  of  turning  the  plants  out-of- 
doors  they  are  kept  under  glass  the  heads  of 
Ijloom  may  by  liberal  feeding  be  brought  to  a 
large  size,  coming  in  most  usefully  for  conser- 
vatory decoration  in  early  summer.  When  in  full 
bloom  the  duration  of  the  flowers  will  be  prolonged 
if  they  enjoy  partial  shade,  and  the  plants  will  be 
quite  happy  in  any  semi-secluded  situation  when 
once  they  have  attained  their  full  development, 
but  the  moment  the  bloom  fades  bring  them  out 
into  the  full  sun,  so  that  the  wood  may  thoroughly 
ripen,  never  allowing  them  to  know  the  want  of 
water.  Let  them  remain  outside  until  November  ; 
they  will  take  no  harm  from  a  few  degrees 
of  frost,  and  winter  them  again  as  cool  as 
possible.  Now.  however,  comes  the  difficulty 
that  often  hinders  ttose  who  grow  this  plant 
into  .specimen  size  from  doing  it  ju.stice.  Want  of 
space  compels  the  storing  them  away  under  stages, 
in  cellars,  or  some  such  place,  for  the  winter,  but 
this  would  not  matter  provided  they  are  kept 
quite  cool,  did  they  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
start  into  growth  there,  in  which  case,  even  when 
well  treated  afterwards,  they  never  produce 
flower-heads  of  the  best  quality.  There  is  no  better 
place  for  these  large  Hydrangeas  than  an 
orchard  house  during  the  spring  months,  as  there 
they  will  commence  to  grow  with  the  season,  and 
always  enjoying  a  free  circulation  of  air  will  make 
a  free  and  robust  growth.  By  the  beginning  of 
February  they  should  be  pruned  back  to  three 
eyes,  and  when  well  in  growth  may  be  shifted 
into  12-in.  pots,  using  good  loam  and  plenty  of 
rotten  manure  in  it,  treating  them  in  other 
respects  as  in  the  first  year.  J.  Corniiill. 


Forcing  Spirasas.— These,  as  one  of  your 

correspondents  lately  stated,  should  not  be  rushed 
from  the  open  air  to  the  heat  of  a  forcing  house 
all  at  once.  On  the  contraiy,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected from  frost,  and  gradually  worked  into  a 
temperature  sufficient  to  induce  the  flowers  to 
open  ;  first  they  should  be  placed  in  a  frame,  then 
under  the  stages  or  in  any  out-of-the-way  place  in  ■ 
the  greenhouse,  and  finally  in  a  temperature  of  I 
from  60°  to  70°,  in  which  they  advance  rapidly,  1 
but  even  there  space  is  greatly  economised  by 
placing  the  plants,  whether  Spiraeas,  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, or  Lily  of  the  Valley,  underneath  the 
stages  until  they  start  into  growth,  when  they 
must  be  at  once  removed  to  the  stage,  or  weak 
growth  will  be  the  result.  Another  point  to  be 
observed  is  on  no  account  to  allow  them  to  become 
diy,  or  the  development  of  the  flower  will  be  at 
once  arrested.  When  plants  are  required  very  early, 
a  good  way  is  after  jjlacing  them  underneath  the 
stage  to  invert  a  pot  over  each,  thus  keeping  them 
in  total  darkness,  in  which  they  start  better  tlian 
in  the  light.  Tots  are  to  be  preferred  for  covering, 
as  if  leaf-mould  or  fibre  is  used,  the  roots  push 
into  it  as  soon  as  they  start,  and  the  check  which 
they  receive  when  removed  injures  them.  In 
forcing  Tulips  very  early  they  will  often  come 
poor  and  stunted  unless  drawn  up  in  this  way. — 

H.  r. 

Winter  blooming  plants.—"  A.  B.  C. ' 

should  select  CoiTca  Brilliant,  Habrothamnus,  Ca- 
mellias, double  white,  and  imbricata,  red  ;  Lasi- 
anilra  macrantha,  and  Bouvardia  jasminiflora, 
white.  For  planting  out  Camellias  stand  first,  and 
if  well  managed  will,  if  large  enough,  yield  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  flowers  from  December  to 
February.  The  Habrothamnus  is  almost  a  con- 
tinual bloomer.  Lasiandra  macr.antha  will  flower 
in  winter  in  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°,  but 
unless  a  good  sized  plant  is  procured  to  begin 
with,  it  will  take  a  couple  of  years  to  make  much 
show  ;  the  same  holds  good  with  the  Correa  and 
the  Bouvardia,  that  are  not  climbing  plants,  but 
yet  both  have  such  a  decided  inclination  to  run  up 
that  they  will  soon  attain  considerable  height, 
either  grown  bush  fashion  or  trained  to  a  pillar  or 
wall.  But  if  your  correspondent  requires  the  most 
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flowers  in  the  least  space,  and  these  of  a  cliaracter 
suitable  for  cutting,  beyond  the  Camellias  he  must 
depend  on  pot-grown  plants  of  Bou\-ardia,  Cy- 
tisus  racemosus,  Epacrises,  Trimulas,  double  and 
single.  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Daphne  indica, 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  Tea  Roses,  winter-flowering 
Heaths,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  bloom  well  in 
the  temperature  named,  provided  the  best  po- 
sitions for  each  arc  selected,  and  they  are  treated 
according  to  their  respective  requirements. — T.  B. 


■with  the  foliage.  It  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate  ; 
in  fact,  it  thrives  admii'ably  under  the  treatment 
usually  given  to  Gardenias.  W.  G. 


LINDENIA  P.n'ALIS. 

This   handsome  stove    evergreen   shrub,  from 


Anemones  in  winter. — Quite  recently  the 
common  single  scarlet  Anemone  has  been  bloom- 
ing as  freely  and  brightly  as  it  does  in  an  ordi- 
nary way  in  early  spring,  plants  such  as  would  be 
accommodated  by  an  8-in.  pot  carrying  a  dozen 
large  perfect  blooms.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  enjoy  this  gay,  hardy  flower  in  winter. 
A  proper  system  of  culture  would  undoubtedly 
ensure  a  succession  of  blooms  all  through  the  dull 


Liiulenin  rlmlli.    (Drawn,  at  South  Kensington,  Julij  2(5,  15S1.) 


Guatemala,  lias  again  been  brought  into  promi- 
nent notice,  after  having  well-nig-li  lapsed  into 
oblivion  since  its  first  introduction  some  years 
ago.  Some  short  time  ago  Messrs.  Veitch  exhi- 
bited it  finely  in  flower  at  South  Kensington, 
when  it  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  the  highest 
class.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion, the  long  tubular  flowers  are  produced  in 
terminal  clusters,  and,  being  pure  white  and  of 
wax-like  consistence,  they  contrast  beautifully 


months  of  the  year.  The  great  point  would  be  to 
encourage  an  early  growth  in  autumn,  potting  the 
roots  in  rich  soil  in  August  and  watering  freely. 
Afford  shelter  from  liard  frosts,  and  place  them 
for  the  winter  in  a  light  house  in  a  temperature  of 
from  50°  to  60°  by  day.— J.  C.  B. 

Senecio  pulclier   indoors. — This  showy 

autumn-flowered  plant  is  one  that  shouldcertainly 
be  grown  where  there  is  a  conservatory  to  keep 
gay  at  all  seasons.  Last  spring  I  potted  up  some 


strong  single  crowns  from  the  open  ground  in  4^- 
in.  pots,  using  good  loam  with  a  little  manure  for 
them  to  grow  in.  I  plunged  them  out-of-doors 
during  the  summer,  and  in  autumn  as  the  flower- 
spikes  appeared  I  removed  them  to  an  airy  green- 
house, where  the  flowers  opened  beautifully. 
Being  confined  in  pots,  they  were  not  more  than 
1  ft.  in  height ;  the  number  of  blossoms  on  each 
was  fi'om  three  to  seven—  few  it  may  be  said,  but 
the  flowers  individually  were  large  and  bright.  The 
last  blossoms  are  just  over,  the  flowering  season 
having  extended  over  two  months. —H.  P. 


THE  ABBEY  GARDEX  ON  THE 
LAACHEK  SEE. 

■'  Do  not  forget,"  said  the  friendly  Cierman  as 
we  got  out  of  the  rauch-wagen ;  "  do  not 
forget,  when  you  have  explored  Andernach,  to 
visit  the  deserted  Abbey  of  Laach.  It  is  a  plea- 
sant excursion,  though  few  of  your  countrymen 
trouble  themselves  to  go  so  far  out  of  their  way. 
You  will  be  well  repaid.  To  see  the  Water  Lilies 
is  of  itself  worth  the  journey  ;  and  besides  Laach 
is  a  quaint,  old-world  place.  1  wonder  whether 
you  will  get  inside  the  monastery  garden.''  "\Ve 
spent  a  charming  week  at  Andernach,  and  be- 
fore we  left,  J.'s  portfolio  was  almost  full  of 
rough  sketches  of  the  mediceval  watch  tower, 
the  grand  Romanesque  church,  the  ruins  of  the 
archbishop's  palace,  and  many  of  the  curious 
old  houses  which  are  still  standing,  for  the 
hand  of  the  restorer  has  not  reached  this  beauti- 
ful old  Rhenish  town.  AVe  decided  to  go  to 
Laach  for  two  days.  The  railway  took  us  to 
Nieder-ilendig ;  the  rest  of  the  short  journey 
was  performed  in  a  rough  sort  of  carriage.  As 
we  approached,  we  met  parties)  mostly  of  pea- 
sants) returning  home ;  they  might  have  been 
pilgrims  from  some  ancient  shrine,  only  instead 
of  Palms  or  cockle-shells,  they  carried  armf  uls  of 
Water  Lilies  with  long  trailing  stalks  and  broad 
leaves.  Neither  lake  nor  abbey  are  visible  until 
you  near  them,  but  at  a  little  distance  you  look 
down  on  a  tranquil  piece  of  water  fringed  with 
Willows  and  Alders,  and  bordered  by  wooded 
hills.  To  the  left,  on  a  slight  declivity,  stands  the 
grand  abbey  with  its  five  stately  towers.  Behind 
it  stretches  a  large  garden  and  some  buildings 
which  once  formed  part  of  the  monastery,  and 
are  now  used  as  an  occasion.al  residence  by  the 
proprietor,  the  Count  von  S.  We  directed  our 
steps  to  the  little  inn  Maria-Laach,  principally 
frequented  by  visitors  who  are  attracted  to  the 
neighboiu'hood  by  the  readily  accorded  permis- 
sion to  fish  for  pike  in  the  lake,  and  by  excur- 
sionists who  drop  in  for  the  12  o'clock  dinner. 
The  extreme  beauty  of  this  lonely  spot,  shut  out 
from  the  world,  enchanted  us.  Ou  clear  days  the 
abbe}',  standing  on  slightly  rising  ground,  is 
reflected  in  the  lake.  High  hills  crowned  to  their 
summits  with  Pine  and  Fir  form  a  background. 
The  abbey  itself  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  Rhenish  architecture.  It  is  entered 
at  the  west  by  a  cloister  with  finely  carved 
pillars.  These  were  garlanded  with  Roses  and 
Clematis,  and  in  the  quadrangle  were  the  re- 
mains of  what  had  once  been  a  carefully  tended 
garden.  The  church  was  small  and  quite  bare — 
no  altars,  only  one  monument,  that  of  the  founder, 
Pfalzgraf  llenry  II.,  was  left.  Deserted  by  the 
living,  it  was  given  up  to  the  dead.  Beneath  our 
feet  almost  every  stone  bore  an  inscription — 
"Dom  Petru3  de  Remagen,  12  Abbas,  1.538;  " 
"Ora  pro  me  viator  ;"  "In  Gott  verstorben."  It 
was  almost  a  relief  to  pass  from  this  dim  and 
defaced  temple  into  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the 
Jul}'  morning,  and  the  cheerful  company  which 
occupied  the  inn  yard  ;  here  all  was  life  and  ac- 
tivity. In  the  shade  of  an  ancient  Oak  which 
might  have  been  a  sapling  when  the  abbey  was 
first  built,  a  rcsy-faced  maiden,  with  beautifully 
plaited  hair,  through  which  a  brass  bodkin  wag 
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drawn,  was  peeling  Potatoes  ami  washing  crisp 
salads.  The  watch-dog  basked  lazily  in  the  sun. 
The  forst-meister's  children  made  the  neighbour- 
ing garden  ring  with  their  merry  play,  while  tlie 
hum  of  bees  and  the  soft  cooing  of  the  pigeons, 
inmiemori.al  tenants  of  the  wood,  were  faintly 
heard.  The  comely  landlady,  with  her  silver 
girdle,  in  which  sundry  brass  spoons  and  hidles 
■were  inserted,  and  from  wliich  depended  a 
iingling bunch  of  lieys,  came  into  the  courtyard 
from  time  to  time  to  see  how  the  preparations 
for  dinner  were  going  on.  Beyond  the  inn, 
on  one  side,  a  rustic  path  led  through  yellow 
Cornfields,  whil»  on  the  other  a  winding  road, 
bordered  with  flowers  and  Moss,  gemmed  here 
and  there  with  bright,  wild  Strawberries,  wound 
up  to  the  woodland  heights.  "  fiuten  appetit," 
said  the  landlady  as  "  J."  and  I  joined  the  tabh' 
(Vhote  in  the  large  room,  with  sanded  floor  and 
old  carved  Oak  furniture  })right  with  constant 
rubbing.  We  were  the  only  foreigners.  1  over- 
heard "  .J ."  making  friends  with  a  stout,  bald- 
headed  gentleman,  who,  with  his  napkin  tucked 
under  his  chin,  was  assiduously  feeding  himself 
with  his  knife. 

lie  was  asking  this  patriarch  if  we  could  ob- 
tain admission  to  the  garden  of  the  monastery  at 
which  we  had  looked  -with  longing  eyes  that 
morning.  "  Xo,  quite  impossible  ;  no  stranger 
ever  enters.  The  buildings,  which  are  very  ex- 
tensive, the  farm  and  gardens,  all  once  belonged 
to  the  abbey,  and  are  now  the  property  of 
Count  ^  on  S .  lie  farms  for  profit,  and  sel- 
dom visits  Laach.  His  steward,  llerr  Rosenthal, 
is  a  very  courteous  gentleman,  but  he  has  been 
ordered  to  admit  no  strangers." 

TiEE  Abbey  GAnDE.v.^We  determined,  how- 
ever, to  try  to  get  into  these  guarded  grounds.  The 
dragon  who  watched  there  was  a  bent  ol(l  man, 
who  at  first  declined  to  take  a  message  to  the 
steward.  "  Nein,  meine  herrn,  nicht  miiglich  ; 
however,  as  you  have  come  from  such  a  distance 
(did  you  say  England  or  America  ?)  I'lleengo 
and  ask  fhe  rentmeister  ;  your  cards  with  your 
names  and  your  dwelling  place  plainly  written." 
This  concession  was  doubtless  extorted  by  the 
sight  of  a  couple  of  marks  slipped  into  his  hand 
with  the  cards.  The  steward  appeared  shortly 
afterwards,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  mutual 
taking  off  of  hats,  bowing,  and  exchanging  of 
cigars,  he  graciously  consented  to  show  us  the 
garden.  We  passed  through  a  narrow  wicket 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious  pleasure 
ground  surrounding  a  house,  probably  of  the 
l()th  century,  which  had  recently  been  white- 
washed. It  consisted  of  a  handsome  front  with 
two  wings.  There  was  some  fine  carving  over 
the  doors  and  windows,  while  a  figure  of  St. 
Benedict,  life  size,  adorned  the  principal  en- 
trance. A  border  ran  under  the  windows ;  it 
was  full  of  the  gayest  of  flowers,  straggling 
masses  of  scarlet  and  pink  Geraniums,  many 
coloured  Phloxes,  Pinks,  and  Carnations,  white, 
red,  and  yellow  Roses,  .lessamiue,  (Jlematis, 
and  other  creepers  garlanded  the  ancient  fa(,-ade, 
peeping  into  the  old  rooms  and  filling  them  with 
sweetness.  A  long  and  broad  stretch  of  grass 
sloped  gently  down  to  the  part  of  the  garden 
devoted  to  vegetables.  In  the  middle  of  this 
plot  a  .sun-dial,  green  with  age,  which  may 
have  marked  "Time's  thievish  progress"  for 
the  recluses  who  once  dwelt  hare,  cast 
a  deep  shadow  on  the  smooth  turf.  It 
bore  this  motto,  "  Ut«re  prae-senti,  memor 
idtimi."  Every  nook  and  corner  was  gay  with 
Fuchsias  in  great  bushes.  Asters,  and  Petunias, 
while  in  front  of  a  well-clipped  Yew  hedge 
which  divided  the  Horal  part  from  the  vegetables 
a  row  of  tall  Sunflowers  flaunted  in  their  livery 
of  green  and  gold.  (I  ha\e  had  two  or  three  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  effectof  a  row  of  .Sun- 
flowers planted  in  this  manner   having  a  clo.sely 


clipped  formal  hedge;  as  a  background;  it  cinnot 
be  surpas.sed.)  A  broad  walk  stretched  along  the 
left  of  the  garden  :  on  either  side  of  it  was  a  row 
of  Pomegranates — trees  in  ]  ots  and  tubs.  They 
were  a  mass  of  flaming  .scarlet  blo.s.soms.  Rasp- 
berries and  (Jurrants  were  in  great  profusion. 
The  wall  was  covered  with  well-trained  Peach, 
Plum,  and  Pear  trees,  fastened  to  a  trellis, 
while  on  the  standard  Apricot  trees,  of  which 
there  were  forty  or  fifty,  the  fruit  was  turning 
yellow.  We  crossed  a  bridge  which  connected 
the  garden  with  a  long  terrace  planted  with 
trees  and  overlooking  the  abbey.  "Before  you 
go,"  said  the  rentnieister,  "  take  a  last  look  at 
our  church."  The  afternoon  sun  lit  up  the  fine 
carving  on  the  west  front,  and  brought  out  the 
noble  proportions  of  the  abbey,  while  the 
wooded  hills  with  their  varied  tints  served  as  a 
background  to  the  picture.  Bslow  the  tranquil 
lake  reflected  the  quiet  scene. 

The  Laacheh  See  doubtless  occupies  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  istiWi  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Rhine  and  very  deep.  There  isapopu- 
lar  notion  that  no  bird  can  fly  over  it  without 
being  killed  by  the  poisonous  vapour.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  a  jet  of  carbonic  gas  issues  from 
a  small  opening  on  the  north-east  side  seems  to 
account  for  the  belief.  The  lake  is  fed  by  nu- 
merous springs  below  the  surface,  whicli  keep 
its  basin  con.stantly  filled.  It  has  no  natural  out- 
let, but  the  superfluous  waters  are  carried  off 
through  a  subterraneous  canal  nearly  one  mile 
long,  cut  by  the  monks  in  the  12th  century  after 
an  inundation  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  abbey.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  found 
masses  of  scoria^,  cinders,  ashes,  withpumice  stone 
and  other  volcanic  products.  "  We  have  fallen 
on  evil  days,"  continued  the  rentmeister.  "This 
once  proud  monastery,  the  home  of  learning,  was 
the  abode  of  40  or  ."jtl  monies,  who  were  splen- 
did in  their  hospitality  and  divine  in  their 
charity.  One  wing  was  reserved  for  the  use  of 
St  rangers,  who  were  free  to  stay  as  longas  it  suited 
their  pleasure  or  convenience.  Tliey  could  spend 
their  time  in  the  fine  library  or  wander  into 
the  picture  gallery ;  while  those  who  loved  the 
chase  or  who  preferred  fishing,  were  welcome  to 
enjoy  excellent  sport.  The  sick  and  poor  were 
lodged  in  the  opposite  wing.  The  good  Bene- 
dictines themselves  divided  their  time  between 
their  devotions,  friendl)' intercourse,  and  works 
of  mercy.  Some  of  them  were  no  mean  artists 
(a  picture  painted  by  Brother  Jerome  was 
rescued  from  the  French  when  the  monastery  was 
suppressed  nearly  eighty  years  ago)  ;  while  in 
the  house  are  still  to  be  found  a  few  manuscripts, 
the  poor  remains  of  what  was  once  the  monks' 
library.  I  wish  our  chaplain  had  been  at  home, 
as  he  would  have  told  you  all  this  far  better 
thanlhave  done."  "Does  not  the  count  care  about 
books  and  antiquities,  then  ?  or  does  he  bestow 
all  his  care  upon  the  lovely  garden  and  farm  ?  " 
"  The  count  is  not  a  literary  man.  A  good  bear 
hunt  is  more  to  his  taste.  He  is  not  overparticu- 
lar .about  anything  but  making  money  of  the 
produce  of  the  place,  which  is  sent  to  the 
Cologne  market.  The  chaplain,  however,  is  quite 
a  different  sort  of  man,  and  takes  to  the  well-worn 
parchments  mightily.  There  is  a  learned  man  for 
you  !  He  has  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  finger-ends 
and  can  besides  speak  French  and  English,  yet  he 
is  contented  to  be  buried  in  this  quiet  spot  where 
we  see  no  stranger  sometimes  for  weeks  to- 
gether. He  and  I  often  smoke  a  pipe  together 
under  this  old  Walnut  tree  where  we  are  now 
sitting.  This  is  our  favourite  spot,  as  from  it 
one  can  see  all  the  country  round.  It  is  grand 
when  there  is  a  storm ;  it  brings  to  my  mind 
(though  I  am  no  reader)  some  lines  of  (iojthe's 
in  the  Shepherd's  .Song — 

rnd  Regen,  .Slurm.  uiiil  Gewitter, 

^'erpa.ss  ich  unter  den  Baum." 


After  a  friendly  farewell  we  crossed  the  lake, 
filling  the  boat  with  the  Water  Lilies,  which 
seemed  to  carpet  its  unruffled  surface,  then 
through  the  romantic  Brobl  Valley  lined  with 
tufa  rocks,  past  the  castles  of  Sweppenburg 
and  Olbriick,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  vol- 
canic region  of  the  Eifel,  we  reached  the  Rhine 
railway  on  our  way  to  Coblentz. 

Mark  Nesfeild. 
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PLATE   CCCX VI.— BATATAS 

r.vNicrr.AT.v.* 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Bindweed  family. 
It  is  a  perennial  twiner  with  a  thick  tuberous 
rootstock,  from  which  the  flower-stems  are  an- 
nually reproduced.  They  reach  a  length.of  00  ft. 
or  more,  and  are  clothed  with  large  handsome 
hand-shaped  leaves.  The  purplish-pink  blossoms 
are  borne  several  together  on  lateral  stalks,  and 
are  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
stems,  making  a  long  continued  display.  No  one 
who  has  visited  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew, 
from  midsummer  to  autumn,  can  have  failed  to 
regard  with  admiration  the  fine  specimen  of 
this  plant  which  almost  completely  encircles  the 
tank,  on  the  rails  of  which  it  is  trained.  It  is 
from  this  plant  the  annexed  plate  was  prepared. 
The  pot  stands  over  the  water  into  which  the 
roots  descend,  and  supply  plent}'  of  moisture 
during  the  season  of  growth.  This  position  seems  H 
to  suit  it  better  than  any  other.  In  winter  the  V 
tank  isdry,  no  water  is  given  to  the  plant,  and 
the  consequent  drought,  togetherwith  a  cool  tem- 
perature, is  precisely  what  it  requires.  It  is  found 
in  India,  Java,  Mauritius,  West  Africa,  Guiana, 
Brazil,  and  New  Holland.  In  Western  Tropical 
Africa  it  is  commonly  cultivated  for  food,  and 
another  species,  the  Sweet  Potato  (B.  edulis)  is 
grown  largely  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries for  the  same  purpose.  The  latter  possesses 
little  decorative  value. 

('L'LTrnE. — Though  best  adapted  for  large 
bouses  this  plant  is  also  suitable  for  ordinary 
sized  stoves.  In  such  it  may  be  trained  over  the 
pathway  and  around  the  house  if  necessary. 
Cuttings  from  old  plants  .strike  without  much 
difticulty.  They  should  be  as  short-jointed  as 
possible,  and  from  the  least  vigorous  parts 
of  the  plant.  When  a  small  plant  has  been  ob- 
tained, cuttings  fi'om  it  strike  with  the  greatest 
facility.  As  to  soil,  it  likes  a  rich  loam,  well  conso- 
lidated. The  pots  should  be  carefully  drained,  as 
a  large  supply  of  water  is  required  during  the 
growing  season.  A  shift  may  be  given  whenever 
the  roots  have  well  filled  the  pots,  provided  the 
new  soil  will  be  occupied  by  them  before  the 
plants  go  to  rest.  Moderate  shifts  only  should 
be  given  at  first,  in  order  that  the  .soil  in  the 
centre  may  be  well  filled  with  roots.  As  large 
pots  must  be  ultimately  used  it  is  best  to 
keep  the  roots  together  from  the  beginning. 
The  necessity  for  shifting  will  be  diminished  as 
the  plants  advance  in  size,  and  when  full  grown 
they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three 
years  in  the  same  pot.  When  repotting  after  a 
season  of  rest,  some  of  the  old  soil  should  of 
course  be  shaken  away,  and  fulh-  developed 
specimens  should  be  replaced  in  the  same  sized 
pots.  .Vfter  a  decided  se.ason  of  rest,  flowers  are 
produced  in  abundance,  but  it  m.ay  be  well  to 
mention  that  unless  some  water  is  given  in 
■spring  the  plants  may  not  start  into  growth, 
and  may  remain  dormant  till  the  following  year. 
I'his  .species  is  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
Ipom;ea  Ilorsfallite,  cuttings  of  which  strike 
with    greet    difiiculty.   Insects    occasion    little 

"  Drawn  .from  a  plant  r/rouing  in  the  Itotjal  Gardens, 
Keif,  September,  1881. 
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trouble  in  the  case  of  this  plant,  but  if  they 
should  appear  they  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
usual  way.  K-  I-  Lvxcn. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS- 

TREES  IN  AUTUMN  AT  HIGHCLERE 
IN  1881. 
During  last  September  and  October  the  autum- 
nal tints  of  the  deciduous  trees  here  were  remark- 
ably fine,  particularly  the  Beech,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  of  long  duration  and  among  the  tirst 
to  give  colour — first  yellow,  then  reddish-brown — 
to  the  autumn  landscape.  Such  trees  contrast 
beautifully  with  dark  green  Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
•with  which  at  Highclere  tliey  are  associated. 
Towering  Elm  trees  with  bright  yellow  foliage 
also  mix  finely  with  the  Beech  and  Cedar ;  and 
that  monarch  of  the  forest,  the  native  Oak,  with 
its  ochre-coloured  leaves,  contrasts  agreeably  with 
the  finely-tinted  hues  of  the  Maple.  These,  when 
all  harmoniously  combined,  produce  a  pleasing 
and  beautiful  eifect.  Amongst  Maples  fi-om  the 
far  west,  Acer  macroplijdlum  is  worthy  of  special 
notice ;  it  has  fine  large  foliage,  glossy  green  in 
summer,  changing  in  autumn  to  yellow  and  brown, 
and  being  a  free-growing  sort  it  soon  attains  the 
size  of  a  large  tree.  The  English  Maple  (Acer 
carapestre),  with  its  small  pale  yellow  leaves, 
has  a  graceful  eifect  in  autumn,  and  contrasts 
finely  with  evergreen  Oaks,  or  trees  of  a  simi- 
lar character  with  dark  green  foliage.  The 
dwarf  variety  of  Acer  campestre  and  the  Guel- 
der Rose  formed  a  beautiful  combination  in 
a  sunny  spot  here,  the  crimsoned  leaves  and 
red  ben-ies  of  the  Viburnum  being  charming 
mixed  with  the  pale  yellow  foliage  of  the  Maple. 
The  dwarf  Acer  campestre  mixed  with  Cotone- 
aster  Simonsi  would  make  an  effective  combina- 
tion in  autumn.  In  the  woodlands  here  is  a  Thorn 
partly  overgrown  with  Ivy,  and  overrun  with  the 
Spindle  tree,  whose  long  racemes  of  red  berries 
are  remarkably  showy  among  the  green  Ivy  and 
grey  lichened  branches  of  the  Thorn.  Hawthorns 
profusely  covered  with  berries  this  year  have  a 
fine  effect  half  buried  among  Clematis  with  its 
woolly  seed  clusters.  Cratfegus  Layi  is  beautiful 
in  autumn,  and  so  are  ilagnolia  macrophylla  and 
tripetala,  Virgilia  lutea.  Tulip  trees,  Salisburia 
adiantifolia,  Gleditschia  tricanthos,  Diospyros 
virginiana,  and  the  white  Lime,  the  latter  remark- 
ably attractive  when  moved  by  the  summer  breeze, 
so  as  to  show  the  silvery  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  particularly  in  company  with  dark  green 
foliaged  trees.  The  islands  in  the  lake  were 
crimsoned  this  autumn  with  varieties  of 
Azalea  pontica,  Andromedas,  and  Gaultherias. 
The  Azaleas  are  not  only  effective  in  autumn,  but 
beautiful  in  early  summer  with  fragrant  flowers. 
The  foliage  of  the  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium 
clistichum)  becomes  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
bright  reddish  brown,  a  colour  whicli  is  shown  ofE 
to  advantage  among  groups  of  Rhododendrons. 
The  many  sorts  of  Oaks  produce  manifold  hues, 
the  scarlet  Quercus  coccinea  and  the  red  Quercus 
rubra  retaining  their  bright  reddish  leaves  long 
through  the  winter.  The  Birch  and  Willow,  too, 
are  surpassingly  handsome  by  the  side  of  the 
water,  and  the  white  Birch  (Betulaalba),  with  its 
bright  yellow  leaves,  harmonises  finely  with  the 
russetty  foliage  of  the  Oaks.  The  drooping  variety 
of  the  white  Bircli  is  also  beautiful  in  form  and 
outline,  even  after  its  golden  leaves  have  been 
scattered  by  the  autumn  winds,  its  long  slender 
spray-like  shoots  drooping  gi'acefully  over  the 
silvery  bark  on  its  boughs  and  stems.  The  Birch 
will  gi'owin  almost  any  sort  of  soil  and  situation, 
but  attains  the  largest  size  in  moderately  moist 
ground. 

By  carefully  studying  the  form  and  outline  of 
deciduous  trees,  and  the  colour  of  their  bark,  and 
by  judiciously  arranging  them,  either  singly  or  in 
groups,  combined  with  evergi-eens,  good  winter 
effects  can  be  produced  in  both  parks  and  wood- 
lands. The  Oriental  and  Occidental  I'lanes  are 
very  ornamental  trees  both  in  summer  and  autumn. 


and  even  in  winter,  when  their  boughs  and  stems 
have  shed  their  bark,  they  have  an  interesting 
appearance,  p.-irticularly  when  associated  with 
Beech,Elm,andother  trees  with  bark  of  a  dark  tint. 
The  red  Dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinoa)  and  the 
Golden  Willows,  when  mixed  or  planted  in  groups 
near  eacli  other,  are  very  effective  for  the  wil- 
derness in  winter. 

Considerable  advancement  has  been  made  of 
late  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy  flowering  plants 
by  the  sides  of  woodland  drives ;  in  spring  and 
summer  wild  corners  have  been  made  cheerful  witli 
hardy  exotics  that  will  keep  their  place  in  their 
struggle  for  existence  with  the  indigenous  plants. 
There  are,  too,  plenty  of  material  for  selection 
among  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  to  vary  tlie  mono- 
tony of  colour  often  met  with  in  winter  in  parks 
and  woodlands,  and  even  after  the  winds  have 
scattered  the  mellowed  leaves  there  are  still  left 
among  trees  variety  of  colour  and  form  sufficient 
to  give  life  and  beauty  to  our  parks  and  woodland 
drives  in  winter.  S.  Ross. 


ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 

The  numerous  uses  to  which  ornamental  .shrubs 
have  of  late  been  put  in  the  laying  out  and 
beautifying  of  lawns,  private  gardens,  and  plea- 
sure grounds  have  led  to  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  many  valuable  sorts,  remarkable 
not  only  for  their  distinct  and  beautiful  foliage, 
but  also  for  the  abundance  of  bloom  produced  by 
some  of  them,  especially  the  American  varieties. 
Amongst  the  latter  are  included  several  sorts  of 
Andromeda,  xizalea,  Kalmia,  Ledum,  Gaultheria, 
and  Heatlis,  all  of  which  are  admirably  adapted 
from  their  easy  culture  and  extreme  beauty  for  a 
prominent  position  amongst  British  and  other 
plants.  Peaty  soil  or  light  fibrous  sandy  loam 
seems  a  necessary  element  as  regards  the  growth 
of  these  plants,  and  such  if  not  naturally  present 
should  be  obtained,  and  substituted  for  the  soil  in 
places  which  they  are  intended  to  occupy.  Partial 
shade  and  moisture  should  also  be  secured  if  pos- 
sible. 

Andromeda  floribunda  is  an  interesting  plant 
which  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and  pro- 
duces, as  its  name  indicates,  abundance  of  flowers 
of  a  creamy  white  colour,  and  well  worth  a  place 
even  in  the  most  restricted  collection.  Several 
other  fine  forms  of  the  Andromeda  are  also  in 
cultivation.  Gaultheria  procumbens  and  Shallon 
are  ornamental  dwarf  plants,  cultivated  in  the 
American  garden  chiefly  for  the  rich  display 
made  by  their  bright  scarlet  berries,  and  for 
their  suitability  for  planting  under  the  shade 
and  drip  of  larger  trees.  Kalmia  angusti- 
folia  and  latifolia'^  pretty  free  flowering  plants, 
which  like  a  shady  situation,  are  indispens- 
able where  American,  plants  are  cultivated. 
K.  latifolia,  a  native  of  Carohna  and  other  parts 
of  North  America  is  frequently  found  growing  on 
hillsides  in  the  most  sterile  soil.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  continues  in  bloom  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer.  The  leaves  of  both  plants,  es- 
pecially K.  latifolia,  are  reputed  poisonous  to 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Several  fine  forms  of  Azalea  are  now  commonly 
cultivated  out-of-doors.  A.  indica  and  its  varie- 
ties are  particularly  fine,  but  only  in  a  very  few 
places  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  our  ordinary 
winters  without  glass  protection.  The  really  hardy 
Azaleas  are  best  grown  in  groups  or  compart- 
ments by  themselves,  or  with  other  plants  requir- 
ing a  moist,  peaty  soil  and  a  shady  situation,  as 
when  massed  in  beds  the  flowers  are  very  effec- 
tive, especially  those  of  A.  mollis  and  pontica. 
The  several  varieties  of  Ledum  are  highly  interest- 
ing evergreen  shrubs,  seldom  exceeding  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  in  height,  the  two  finest  perhaps  being  lati- 
folium  and  thymifolium.  Of  Hardy  heaths  there 
are  such  a  variety,  that  one  could  almost  have  a 
succession  of  bloom  during  the  whole  season, 
were  a  sufficient  quantity  cultivated.  Amongst  the 
larger  kinds  more  commonly  grown  for  decora- 
tive purposes  are  E.  mediterranea,  hibernica, 
arborea,  and  most  of  the  British  varieties.  E.  car- 
nea  is  one  of  the  best  for  early  spring  flowering. 


its   beautiful   flesli-coloured    blooms   being   pro- 
duced in  great  profusion.  Altliough  most  Heaths 
will  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  yet  they  prefer 
peat  or  leaf-mould,  and  a  cool,  airy  situation. 
Pi'iirhijii,  iV.  ^Vaks.  AuGUS  D.Webstek. 


Olea  fragrans. — The  blossoms  of  tliis  plant 
are  so  inconspicuous  that  it  might  easily  be  over- 
looked were  it  not  for  their  fragrance  which  at 
once  aiTests  attention.  This  shrub,  though  nearly 
hardy  against  a  wall,  is  nevertheless  well  worth 
the  protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse  at  this  season, 
so  as  to  retain  the  flowers  as  long  as  possible. 
Small  plants  of  it  in  6-in.  pots  as  densely  laden 
with  flowers  as  large  bushes  can  easily  be  had 
either  from  cuttings  or  grafts.  Cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  wood  taken  during  summer  and 
kept  in  a  close  frame  root  without  difficulty, 
although  they  remain  a  long  time  before  that 
takes  place.  It  also  readily  unites  with  the  com- 
mon Privet,  on  which  it  may  be  grafted  ;  in  fact, 
thisis  the  mode  of  propagation  generally  employed. 
The  stocks  when  dormant  should  be  potted  in  as 
small  pots  as  possible,  and  plunged  out-of-doors 
till  required  for  use,  when  they  .should  be  brought 
indoors,  headed  down  to  the  height  required 
(they  make  the  best  plants  gi-afted  as  low 
as  possible),  then  cleft  and  the  graft  inserted 
wedge  fashion.  After  tying  securely,  place  them  in 
a  close  frame  till  a  union  takes  place,  when  they 
must  be  hardened  off  by  degrees. — Alpha. 

Euonymus  radicans  variegatus. — Mr. 

Ware  tells  us  of  specimens  of  this  neat  silvery 
shrub  16  ft.  to  18  ft.  high  in  the  town  of 
Gloucester  (in  Worcester  Street).  We  have  ourselves 
noticed  it  nearly  12  ft.  high  on  walls,  and  have 
been  much  struck  with  its  fitness  for  covering  a 
wall  or  portion  of  a  house  where  any  compact, 
silvery,  or  variegated  subject  is  desired.  Like 
others  of  its  race,  it  grows  well  near  the  sea,  and 
indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Mr.  Ware  sends  us 
a  sketch  he  made  on  the  spot,  showing  a  three- 
storeyed  house  with  the  plant  on  each  side  grown 
well  above  the  top  of  the  second-storey  windows. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  this  used  as  an 
edging  or  rock  plant  that  its  fitness  for  other  uses 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

Single  Keiria.— This  I  find  is  becoming 
popular.  We  have  plants  of  the  single  yellow 
with  variegated  leaves,  but  the  variegation  is  not 
very  distinct,  and  the  plant  is  a  weakly  grower, 
certainly  not  so  strong  as  the  double  form.  It  is, 
however,  very  pretty,  its  sprays  being  light  and 
graceful.  It  grows  against  the  south  front_  of  a 
terrace  wall,  where  a  greatvariety  of  old-fashioned 
creepers  and  climbers  mingle  witli  excellent 
eft'ect ;  for  instance,  the  Kerria  and  crimson  China 
Roses  at  the  base  are  overhung  by  masses  of  Wis- 
taria and  Banksian  Roses  in  early  summer,  and 
later  the  beautiful  Clematis  Jackmani  covers  all 
with  its  richly  laden  branches  of  purple. — .J. 
Groom,   Lintun. 

The  crimson-fruited  Snowberry  mcn- 
tionedin  The  Gardes  is  probably  Symphoricarpus 
vulgaris,  tlie  fruit  of  which  is  of  tlie  colour 
alluded  to,  but  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Snowberry,  and  contributes  but  little  to  the  orna- 
mental appearance  of  the  plant.  This  species 
differs  from  S.  racemosus^in  having  a  neater  habit 
of  growth  ;  in  fact,  omitting  the  fruit  altogether, 
it  forms  a  much  handsomer  shrub  than  the  Snow- 
berry. Another  difference  is  that  while  S.  race- 
mosus  is  entirely  deciduous,  S.  vulgaris  retains 
some  of  its  leaves  during  the  winter.  Of  this 
latter  there  is  a  variegated  variety,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  prettily  edged  with  white. — Alpha. 

Cydonia  nivalis.— A  pure  wlute  form  of 
this  free  -  flowering  shrub,  so  well  suited  for 
clothing  a  low  wall^  had  long  been  a  desideratum 
in  the  horticultural  world.  To  Jlessrs.  Vcitch,  of 
Chelsea,  are  we  indebted  for  the  above,  which 
produces  blooms  of  such  exquisite  wax-like  purity 
as  to  render  them  far  superior  to  the  tinted  white 
forms  previously  in  cultivation  ;  it  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  smallest  collection.— J.  T.  Poe,  Ricer- 
ston. 
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Acacia  Julibriasia 
Acer  cainptstre 

I'seu.lo-platanus 

sacL'liarinum 

striatum 

tatiuicum 

l>seu(io-plat.  variegatum 

lauiuata 

ueapolitaniim 
yKsculus  Hippocastauuiu 

finva 

Pa  via 

Hippo,  variegata 
Ailantu3  ^landulosa 
Alnu9  glutinosa 

laciniata 
Amelanchier  Eotryapium 
Ampelopsis  hederacea 
AmygdaliH  communis 

macro  carpa 

nana 

pumila 

nectarina 
.Viidromeda  pulverulenta 
Androsremum  officinale 
Apios  tuberosa 
Aralia  spinosa 
Arbutus  Uva-ursi 

I'nedo 
rubra 
Aristotelia  Macqui 
Aristolochia  tomentosa 
Artemisia  Abrotanum 
Astragalus  Tragacantha 
A  tr  a  gone  alpina 

americana 
Atriplex  Ualimus 
Aucuba  japonica 
Azalea  pontlca 
Uaccharis  halimifoliit 
Eerberis  vulgaris 

nepalensis 

provincialis 

emarginata 
Betulaalba 

pendula 
Bignonia  capreolata 

gi'andiflora 

radicans 
Buddleia  globosa 
Bnpleurum  fruticosuui 
Buxus  balearica 

sempervirens 

august  if  olia 

senip.  raarginata 
Caragana  arenaria 
Calluna  vulgaris 

alba 
tl.-pl. 
Calycauthus  floridus 

prrecoxv 
Carpinus  Betmus 
Castanea  vebca 
Catalpa  syringifolia 
Ceanothus  americanus 
Celastrus  scandens 
Cephalanthus  occidentalis 
Cercis  canadensis 

Siliiiuastrum 
Chimonantbus  fragraus 
Chionanthus 
Cineraria  maritima 
Ciatus  albidus 

candidns 

corbarieusis 

cordatus 

creticus 

crispus 

cyprius 

hir^utus 

incanus 

ladaniferus 
niacnlatus 

Linrifolius 

laxus 

populifolius 

platy  sepal  us 

psilosepalus 

purpura  us 

rotundifolius 

salvifolins 

villosus 

symphitifolius 

undulatus 

oblongifolius 
Clematis  Flatnmula 

crispa 

latifolia 

florid  a 
fl.-pl. 

Vitalba 

Viticella 
fl.-pl.  pulcbella 
rubra 

Virginian  a 

\*ioma 
Cob:ea  scandens 
Colutca  cmentft 

arborea 


Coniptonia  asplenifolia 
Corchorus  japonicus 
Conuis  mascula 
Cornus  saucjuinca 

sibirica 
Covonilla  Emerus 
Corylus  Avellana 
Cotoneastcr  microphylla 

I'va-ursi 
('rata-gua  oiloratissima 

Oxyacaiitha 
rosea 
prtecox 

Pyracantha 
C'upressns  senipcrvirens 

tbyoides 
Cydonia 
Cytisus  argenteus 

leucanthus 

capitatns 

Laburnum 
dwarf 

multitlorus 

nigricans 

purpureus 

sessUifolius 

supinus 
standard 
Daphne  Cneorum 

colli  ua 

Laureola 

Mezereuni 
album 

pontica 
DierviUa  humilis 
Edwardsia  grandiflora 
Erica  arborea 

carnea 

ciliaris 

cinerea 

fucata 

samilosa 

mediterranea 

scoparia 

stricta 

tetralix 
alba 

vagans  alba 
Eriobotrya  japonica 
Euonymus  enroprcus 

latifoliiis 
Fagus  sylvatica 

comptonirefolia 
purpurea 
Ficus  Carica 
Fraxinus  aurea 

excelsior 
pendula 
Gaultheria  procumbens 

Shallon 
Genista  florida 

candicans 

sagittal  is 

sibirica 

scorpius 

tinctoria 

tri(iuetra 

radiata 

germanica 
Gleditschia  horrida 

triacanthus 

inermis 

Glycine  frutescens 

sinensis 
Halesia  tetraptera 
Halimodendron    argcntcum 
Hedera  Helix 

canariensis 
Helianthemuni  alpcstrc- 

apenninum 

croceuni 

cupreum 

hyssopifolium 
n.-pl. 

Milleri 

niacrantlinm 
multiplex 

pulverulentum 

polifolium 

rhodantbuni 

roseuni 
multiplex 

mutabile  multiples 

diversifolium 
multiplex 

cauesLcns 

raccmosum 
variegatum 

sulphurenni 
multiplex 

venustum 

versicolor 

virgatum 

vulgare 
multiplex 
Hibiscus  syn.  purp*, 

fol.  variegatus 
albus  plenua 

ruber 


Hibiscus  variegatus 

pi  en  us 
Hip]K)phiu  rhamnoidfes 
Hydrangea  quercifolia 

arborescens 
Hypericum  calyciuum 

Kalmianun) 
Iberis  corifulia 

gibraltavica 

saxatilis 
Ilex  Aquifolium 
tlava 

albo.marglnata 

aureo-marginata 

Scotch 

myrtifolia 

Parade 

ferox  aurea 

variegata 

Ilex  leaved 

balearica 

heterophylla 
Jasminum  fruticans 

ofticinale 

revolutum 

Cassine 

ferox 

Immile 
.Tuglans  regia 
.runii)erns  communis 

alpina 

prostrata 

bybernica 

sabina 
fol.  var. 

suecica 

virginiana 

phcenicea 

cliinensis 

Lycia 

tamaricifolia 
Kalniia  latifolia 
Koelreuteria  paniculata 
Laurus  nobilis 

Sassafras 
Lavandula  spica 
Ledum  palustre 
Ligustrum  hicidum 

vulgare 
leucocarpura 
italicmn 
chrysocarpum 

nepalense 
Liquidambar  styraciflua 
Liriodendron  tulipifera 
Lonicera  Cava 

flexuosa 

grata 

implesa 

japonica 

Periclymenum 
quercifoHa 

pubescens 

sempervireus  minor 

tatarica 

Xylosteum 
Lycium  barbarnm 
]\IagnoIia  grandiflora 
Meliauthus  major 
Menispermum  canadense 
Menziesia  globularis 

polifolia 
fl.  albo 

nana 
-Mespilus  Amelancliier 

germanica 

tomentcsa 
Morns  nigra 

alba 

papyrifera 
Myrtus  communis 

mucronata 
Myrica  Gale 
Ononis  arvensis 

pendula 

fruticosa 

rotxmdifolia 

spinosa  alba 
Oruus  europaia 
(t-strya  virginica 
I'teonia  montana 

rosea 
Paliuris  vulgaris 
Passiflora  cccnilea 

racemosa 

fllamentosa 
Periploca  grrcca 
I'hiladelphus  coronarius 

fol.  V!U'. 

Phillyrea  latifolia 

augustifolia 

Media 
nana 

he  vis 

bun  i  folia 

iiicifolia 

ole;cfolia 
Phlomis  fruticosa 
I'hotinia  arbutifolia 

serrulata 
Pinus  Abies 

alba 

balsam  ea 

canadensis 


Pinus  redrus 
Mugo 
taurica 
Laricio 
JYaseri 
Laricio 

macrocarpa 
Cenibra 
Larix 
Picea 
Pinaster 
Pinea 
Puniill" 
lanceulata 
maritima 
seiotina 
strobus 
sylvestris 
Tada 
nigra 

clanbrasiliana 
halepensis 
inops 
rubra 
Pistacia  'I'erebinthus 

Lentiscus 
Pittosporum  Tobira 
Platanum  occidentalis 

orientalis 
Platanus  imdulata 
Pulygala  Chauiicbuxus. 
Popidusalba 
balsamifera 
dilatata 
Potentilla  dahurica 
trifoliata 
fruticosa 
Prunns  armeniaca 
lusitanica 
Lauro  cerasus 
se rutin  a 
cerasus  plcnus 
pendula 
Holbin's  Plum 
augustifolia 
Chinese  double  Cherry 
Chinese  Laurel 
narrow-leaved  Laure! 
Punica  Granatum 
Pyrus  Aucuparia 
domestica 
japonica 

alba 
ilalus 
prunifolia 
augustifolia 

intermedia   angustifolia 
spectabilis 
(^uercus  Cerris 
coccinea 
Robui" 
Cerris  dentata 

exoniensis 
Rhamnus  A I  at  em  us 

aureo-margiuatus 
argenteus 
latifolius 
catharticus 
Pali  urns 
Khododendroii  hirsutiini 
japonicum 
ponticum 
Rhus  Cotinus 
lucid  a 
radicans 
typhina 
vernix 
Ribesalpinum 
aureum 
Grossularia 
sauguineum 
Robinia  microphylla 
elegans 
hispid  a 
inermis 
monstrosa 
Pseudacacia 
viscosa 
Rosa  alba 

fl.-pl. 

great  blush 
celestial 
alpina 

pendula 

speciosa 
anemone  flora 
arvensis 

variegata 

Andersoniana 

scandens 
Banksiii^ 

lutea 
blanda 
Borren 
bengalensis  scantl^is'' 

alba 
Bitbersteini 
Biiurdaulti 

alba 
bracteata 

fl.-pl. 
cliinensis  florida 
canina  plena 
caucasica 


Rosa  Carolina 
caroliniaua 
coll  in  a 
cuspidata 
eorymbosa 
cent  if  olia 
•musoosa 

multiplex 

alba 

pomponia 

cluster 

de  Meaux 

mossy  de  Meaux 

Provins  single 
coramou 
Child  ing'.s 
blush 
white 
Shailer's 
Spong's 
St.  Francis 
ciunamoraea 

fecundi&sima 
damaseena 

Grand  Monar'iue 
blush  Belgic 
bliLsh  Monthly 
Incomparable 
Quatre  Saisous 
Pfcstanu 
red  Monthly 
red  Belgic 
Rouge  Agatha 
Swiss 

Watson's  blush 
wliite  Damask 
white  Monthly 
York  and  Lancastt-r 
Zealand 
dahurica 
Donianu 

ferox 
dumetoruni 

ferox 
florida 
fraxinifulaa 
Grevilli 
hibemica 
gallica 
Atlas 
Bijou 
Bishop 

Bouquet  RoyrJe 
Brussels 
Cardinal 
Chancellor 
Couleur  de  Fei"( 
double  velvet 
Duchesse  d'Orleana 
Dutch  100  leaved 
Giant 

Grand  Monarque 
grand  purple 
Ornemeat  de  Parade 

standard 
grand  velvet 
Mundi 
Pajstana 
Pluto 

Pompadoui 
Portland 
Proserpine 
Queen 

royal  crimson: 
gallica 

sanspareil 
single  velvet 
Tuscany 
glaucophylla 
grandiflora 
in  vol  ut  a 
laxa 

Lees  Perpetuid 
Brunswick 
indie  a 

superba 

coccinea 

nigra 

major 
minor 

Barclay".s 
kamtschatica 
Lewisi 
Lauranceana 

fl.-pl 
lucid  a 
lutea 
lutescens 
macrophylla 
majalis 
microphylla 
Monsoniic 
moschata 

fl.-pl. 
multiflora 

alba 
nitida 
Xoisettiaua. 

rubra 
odorata 

superba 
oiniua 
parvifolia 

double 


Rosa  parviflora 
pnccox 
pumila 
punicea 

pimpinellifulia  sibirica 
rapa 
rubella 

striata 

alba 
leversa 
nibiginosa 

fl.-pl. 
ruga 
rubifulia 

("herokee 
Sabini 
semperfloiens 

alba 

diversifolia 

atrorubens 
sempervireus 
setigera 
stricta 
spinosissima 

blush 

marbled 

Provins 

red 

white 

yellow 

velvet 

purple 

purple  Fairy 

bright  crimson 

TowuFcnd's 

Lady  Finch  Hattoa 

Princess  Elizabeth 

Lord  BiTon 

Sir  James  Mackintosh 

Ai-temisia 
aculeatissima 

Glasgow 

Juba 

Hector 

Lady  Douglas 

Aristides 

Transparent 

Aurora 

Smith's 

two  coloured 

lanthe 

Proteus 

Satina 

Mrs.  Hooker 

Mr.  Aston 

Lady  Harriet  Wynne 

Duchess  of  Gloucester 

Lady  Stewart  Agi-ippa 

Sappho 

Erebus 

Sylvia 

Scotia 

Hecuba 

Lady  Compton 

Lady  Banks 

Pomona 

Lady  G\vyder 

Janus 

Saxonia 

dwf.  bicolor 

Ajax 

Agrippa 

Lady  .fane  Mont- 
gomeiy 

SybiUa 

LadyCUve 

Lord  Lyndoch 

March,  of  Bute 
stricta 
Dan  dry 
taurica 
teneriffensis 
Woodsi 
sulphurca 
systyla 

Monsoni.c 
tomentosa 

resinosa 

exoniensis 
turbinata 
umbellata 
villosa 

fl.-pl. 
lioses/i-oui  Siccet's  Hort. 
Sub.  1830. 
alba  vars. 

Rod  way 
acicularis 
Globe  white  lup 
Italian  evergreen  Brier 
llort.  Vftrietate^. 
Abundant 
Dutch  Cluster 
Bouquet  panache 
double  Hip 
Tree  Ptcony 
crimson  Perpetual 
Globe  white  hip 
Brunswick 
Lee's  Perpetual 
Grand  Velvet 
Rosa  Lubeok 

Watsons  blush 
Wellington 
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Kulnis  corouarius 

frutico3U3 
variegatus 

Ida^us 

Link  i  anus 

laciniatus 

arcticus 

macracinns 

uootkatensis 

odoratus 

saxatilis 
11QSCU3  aculeatus 

Hypoglossum 

Hypnphyllum 

racemosns 
Huta  gvaveolens 
Salisburia  adiantifolia 
Salix  argentea 

anuiata 

babylonica 

Bonaparte's 

Candida 

Doniana 

herbacea 

lanata 

pentaudra 

reticulata 

vitellina 

viol ace a 

undiilata 
Smilax  aspern 
Spartiiim  radiatum 
Spirtca  bella 

cham.TdrifoUa 

L-orymbosa 

frutex 

hypericiiolia 

sail  ci  folia 

sorbifolia 

trilobata 

ulmifolia 
Shepherdia  sericea 
Symphoricarpus  glomeratus 

racemosu3 
Syringa  sinensis 

persica 

vulgaris  cccrulea 
Syringa  v.  c.  alba 
dwarf 


Tamnrix  gallica 

genuauica 
Taxus  baccata 
hiberuicus 
Teucrium  tlnvuni 

lucid  um 
Thea  viridis 
Thuja  occidentalis 
Lucas's 
oriontalis 
sibirica 
plicata 
Tilia  eui'oppca 
Ulex  europteus  plenus 

hyberuicus 
llmus  campestris 
moutana 
pendula 
spiralis 
Cornish 
vegeta 
Viburnum  Lautana 
Opulus 
Tinus 
lucidum 
rotundifoliuni 
la'vigatum 
liirsutuni 
Viuca  major 

variegata 
minor  can'ulea 
alba 

fl.-pl.  canulea 
atropiH'purea 

multiplex 
variegata  alba 
ca?rulea 
media 
Vitus  laciniata 
riparia 
vinifera 
Yucca  acuminata 
aloifolia 
glaucescens 
recurva 
angustifolia 
stricta 
Zanthoxylum  fraxineuni 


SHORT  NOTES-TEEES  &  SHEUBS. 


Sequoia  sempervirens  alba  spica. — 

Most  varieties  of  coniferoiis  plants  to  wliicli  the 
name  of  alba  spica  is  given  are  at  the  best  but 
sickly  in  hue,  but  this  is  an  exception.  The  white, 
or  rather  the  bluish- white,  appearance  of  the  young 
shoots  is  caused  by  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
being  densely  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom,  and 
the  leaves  themselves  are  closely  pressed  to  the 
stem,  so  that  only  the  reverse  sides  are  visible. 
This  plant  is  very  distinct  from  the  type,  the  dif- 
ference in  colour  being  seen  to  most  advantage 
in  sunshine. — Alpha. 

Kerria  japonica  and  Rhododendron 
Russellianum, — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
"  E.  H.  E.''  concerning  these,  allow  me  to  say  that 
both  are  doubtless  obtainable  from  any  of  our 
leading  tree  and  slirub  dealers.  The  variegated 
leaved  form  of  the  Kerria,  which  is  of  dwarfer 
habit  than  the  type,  but  like  it  bears  single 
flowers,  is  a  very  beautiful  shrub,  and  one  that 
should  on  no  account  be  omitted  from  a  collection, 
even  if  small,  especially  as  it  is  easily  obtained 
and  cheap. — Alpha. 

Large  trees  at  Syon  House.— The  fol- 
lowing are  the  measurements  of  some  of  the  finest 
trees  in  the  arboretum  at  Syon  House,  Isleworth — 
Height       .Spread       Girth  o( 
of  of  stem  2  ft. 

branches  hriinches  above  gi-ouud 


C'etlar  of  Lebanon 

72  ft. 

75  ft. 

17 

,1           ,1 

80 

S4 

15 

Taxodium  distichum 

97 

36 

15 

Planera  Richardi 

76 

30 

10 

Acer  creticum 

44 

40 

7 

Alnns  glutinosa  laciniata 

76 

CO 

11 

Liquidambar  stjTacitlua 

SO 

43 

G 

Catalpa  syringifolia 

:!0 

36 

5 

Virgtlia  lutea 

eo 

45 

G 

Sophora  japonica 

70 

60 

12 

Corylus  Cohirna 

62 

59 

7 
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Pemettyas.— J^.  5. —P.  mucronata,  Pentlandi,  and 
pilosa  bear  white  blossoms  in  'Slay ;  P.  Pentlandi  bears 
berries  the  size  of  a  large  Pea,  of  a  dark  bUie-purple ; 
P.  Candida  and  P.  grandiflox'a  ai-e  garden  varieties  of  P. 
rancronata,  the  former  ha\ing  wliite  berries. 

Plants  under  trees.— ^Vould  some  reader  of  The 
Garden  tell  us  if  there  are  .any  plants  that  would  gn'ow 
and  thrive  nnder  a  common  Yew  tree  ?— .T.  M, 


SINGLE  PINKS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  that  of  a  very 
pretty,  sturdy,  single  I'iuk  which  we  received 
during  the  autumn  from  Messrs.  Diclvson,  of 
Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  who  pay  much  at- 
tention to  these  plants.  A  single  Pinli  cannot  be 
said  to  be  much  of  a  novelty  from  one  point  of 
view,  because  the  whole  of  the  lovely  Pinks  of 
the  Alps  of  Europe  and  other  mountains  are 
single,  but  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  double  kinds  that  one  may 
not  have  had  any  means  of  seeing  how  bright, 
useful,  and  eilective  good  sturdy  single  forms  of 
the  common  Pink  might  be.  Such  is  the  one  we 
illustrate ;  there  is  a  brightness  and  clearness 
about  good  single  forms  which  the  double  ones 
do  not  show,  tliough  for  other  purposes  we  value 
as  highly  double  Pinks  as  those  who  never  saw 
or  cared  for  a  single  one.  The  introduction  of  a 
good  race  of  single  Pinks  would  simply  enrich 
and  widen,  not  narrow,  such  garden  pleasures  as 
we  now  enjoy  from  these  fragrant  and  hardy 


Single  Pink. 

flowers.  We  feel  sure  Mr.  Grieve,  of  Messrs. 
Dickson's  nursery,  can  tell  us  something  of  the 
single  Pinks,  and  hope  he  wiU  do  so,  as  well  as 
of  the  race  of  dwarf,  self-.supporting  double 
Pinks  which  have  lately  been  raised.  Single  ones 
of  the  same  dwarf  strong  habit  would  be 
valuable  for  the  rock  garden. 


GENTIANA  VERNA. 


I  AJi  in  duty  bound  to  speak  in  favour  of  this 
lovely  native.  Ever  since  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  until  a  week  ago,  it  has  pleased  us  with  its 
matchless  flowers.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  is 
another  variety,  compared  with  which  the  British 
suffers.  I  duly  received  plants  of  the  reputed 
superior  kind  and  certainly  by  their  side  the 
native  plant  looked  lean  and  straggling,  being 
smaller  in  all  its  parts  (except  the  length  of 
stem)  than  the  beautiful  Swiss  kind.  My  stock, 
however,  of  the  native  sort  was  neither  discarded 
nor  despised,  but  grown  on  side  by  side  with  the 
best  kind.  It  is  now  nearly  2  years  since  the  two 
vaiieties  met  (if  as  varieties  I  should  further 
speak  of  them).  Both  have  grown  well  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  and  treatment ;  the 
imported  plants  have  certainl3'  not  deteriorated. 


whilst  the  native  pl.ants  have  so  improved  in  their 
habit  and  constitution  that  I  could  not  now  tell 
one  from  the  other  if  the  pots  and  labels  were 
transferred.  I  cannot,  therefore,  think  that  there 
is  really  any  difference  of  form  even,  in  this  spe- 
cies ;  probably  it  has  a  happier  home  in  the  alpine 
regions  of  Switzerland  than  in  our  climate,  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  my  experience  that  our  native 
strain  is  in  no  way  inferior  afteratest  of  two  years' 
culture.  I  know  that  G.  verna  is  by  many  considered 
difficult  togrow,  and  it  may  appear  somewhat  singu- 
lar when  I  say  that  I  have  found  no  alpine  of  more 
easy  management,  and  really  I  have  in  its  culture 
nothing  to  boast  of.  I  may  briefly  add  that,  like 
Trientalis  europaja,  it  is  best  grown  in  pots,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  creeping  wiry  roots  from  spreadmg 
loo  widel}',  so  obtaining  neater  specimens.  It  is 
important  to  begin  with  properly-rooted  plants, 
the  crowns  of  which  are  frequently  2  in.  to  3  in. 
below  the  surface,  from  which  spring  the  nume- 
rous bare,  yellow,  wiry  stems,  too  often  taken  for 
roots,  I  fear ;  whereas  the  main  roots  are  radical, 
very  long  for  so  small  a  plant,  and  furnished  with 
silky  feeders.  Good  crowns,  potted  in  rich  fibrous 
loam,  and  plunged  in  sand  in  a  dry  and  open  situa- 
tion, with  an  unstinted  supply  of  water,  is  the 
substance  of  the  simple  treatment  my  plants 
receive  the  year  round.  I  have  never  yet  repotted 
them;  they  are  mostly  in  3- in.  and  4-in.  pots,  and 
have  this  autumn  yielded  a  nice  crop  of  seed,  and 
when  a  pot  is  lifted  out  of  the  sand  the  fine,  long, 
silky  roots  are  seen  to  have  made  their  way  through 
the  hole,  and  to  have  spread  amongst  the  sand, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  sand  and  fine  brick 
grit — a  most  useful  material  in  either  rock  or  pot 
plant  culture.  J.  'Wood. 

KirJistaU. 

FLOWER  GAllDENING  ON  GRASS. 

Those  who  may  not  yet  have  given  a  trial  to  the 
system    of    growing    flowers    of    various   kinds, 
especially  bulbs,  on  Grass  mil  find  this  a    good 
time  to  make  a  commencement.    JIany    of  the 
most  valuable  are  now  fit  for  removal,  and  after 
the  spring  flowers  in  beds  have  been  planted,  the 
surplus  plants  may  be  utilised  in  this  way  as  a 
start.  The  safest  plan  will  be  to  commence  with 
those  that  succeed  almost  anywhere,  as  the  object 
is  to  decorate  spots  in  the  pleasure  grounds  that 
can  hardly  be  turned  to  any  other  use.  Even  in 
the  smallest  gardens  there  are  places  under  de- 
ciduous trees  where  the  Grass  naturally  grows 
thin  all  the  year  round,  and  where  it  is  useless 
trying  to  renovate  it.  These  are  the  very  spots  for 
Snowdrops,  Aconites,  Jonquils,  Daffodils,  Ane- 
mones, Scillas,  and   similar  flowers.  Take  out  a 
good  spades  depth  of  earth,  and  if  poor,  put  in 
some  rich  soil,  then  the  roots,  and  then  fill  up 
with  the  old  soil.  They  will  make  these  bare  spots 
look  beautiful  in  spring,  and  as  the  trees  put  on 
their  wealth  of  verdure  in  summer,  the  bulbs  will 
go  to  rest  out  of  sight,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
fallen  leaves  should  be  left  as  a  protection  for 
them.  The  worms  will  draw  most  of  them  into  the 
ground,  or,  if  in  very  conspicuous  places,  where  on 
the  score  of  neatness  they  must  be   removed,  put 
them  in  pits,  and  tlie  following  year  spread  them 
in  a  decayed  or  leaf-mould  state  over  the  bulbs. 
There  are,  however,  plants  that  require  a  lighter 
position  to  bring  them  to  perfection  that  look 
better  springing  from  the  turf  than  in  any  other 
way,    such,    for   instance,    as  Bocconia  cordata, 
Solomon's  Seal,  Acanthus  latifolius  and  mollis, 
the  hardy  Fuchsias,  like  Riccartoni,  that  are  cut 
down  annually  like  lierbaceous  plants,  Heracleum 
giganteum  with  its   noble    foliage,    and    many 
others.    On   mossj'  banks  very  beautiful  effects 
maj'  be  produced  by  planting  at  this  time  of  the 
year  various  coloured  Primroses,  single  and  double 
Polj-anthuses,  Oxlips,  HeiDaticas,  Auriculas,  Gen- 
tians, Cyclamens,  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Colchicums,   and   similar    plants,    all  of 
which  will  have  a  better  effect  so  situated  than 
in   beds  of  freshly  dug  earth,    there    being    no 
splashing  of  the  blossoms  with  heavy  rains;  and 
there  is  no  need  for  hun-ying  them  out,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  when  used  in  connection  with  or- 
dinary spring  flower  gardens.     On  the  contrary. 
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they  can  remain  as  permanent  plants  ;  or,  if  needs 
be,  transplanted  at  the  most  congenial  season  for 
their  separate  wants,  and  by  a  little  forethought 
a  long  season  of  floral  beauty  can  be  provided, 
and  m.any  an  uninteresting  spot  rendered  beauti- 
ful, by  carpeting  with  Myosotis,  Kilenes,  and  tlie 
liiennial  plants  that,  when  once  established,  will 
reproduce  themselves  from  seed  with  but  a  niini- 
inumofcare.  The  well  known  Honesty  (Luiiaria 
biennis)  is  not  only  cheerful  in  spring,  with  its 
spikes  of  crimson  flowers,  but  its  silvery  seed  pods 
are  especially  welcome  in  autumn,  and  it  will 
grow  well  where  the  Grass  fails  to  make  a  dense 
velvety  cushion  of  turf.  J.  Groom. 


THE    r.OCK    GARDEN. 

Brpetion  reniforme  (the  New  Holland 
Violet). — The  modest  beauty  of  this  little  plant  is 
sure  to  arrest  attention,  especially  of  those  who 
see  it  for  the  first  time.  I'.elonging  to  the  Violet 
family,  it  may  be  briefly  described  by  stating  that 
instead  of  Ave  it  possess  only  four  petals,  whicli 
are  spurless.  Mr.  WoUaston,  a  traveller,  collector, 
and  grower  of  alpines,  says  whenever  he  has  a 
plant  reputed  to  be  tender  he  tries  it  on  a  northern 
aspect,  and  in  most  cases  finds  that  answer  his 
purpose.  It  is  more  because  a  plant  cannot  stand 
being  alternately  frozen  and  thawed  titan  from 
other  causes  that  we  fail  with  so-called  tender 
things.  In  the  right  position  and  in  a  soil  that 
suits  it  we  have  never  had  reason  to  regard  this  as 
a  diflicult  plant  to  manage ;  growing  in  a  soil  almost 
wholly  composed  of  limestone  grit,  in  a  narrow, 
rocky  path,  entirely  shaded  in  summer  as  well  as 
in  winter,  it  is  safe  enough,  and  increases  rapidly 
either  liy  means  of  seed  or  division. 

Erysimums,  as  far  as  we  know  them,  arc 
all  much  alike.  They  are  neat,  yellow-flowered 
crucifers,  and  do  well  in  a  good  sandy  loam.  They 
are  put  down  for  lime  in  which  we  grow  them,  but 
they  seem  verv  hanly,  and  will  probably  grow  in 
any  soil.  The  three  best  I  think  are  E.  i)umiluui, 
E.  rhaiticum,  and  E.  rupestre. 

Prankenia  Isevis  is  a  British  plant  which 
grows  along  our  south-east  coast,  and  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Sea  Heath.  It  is  surpris- 
ing to  me  that  a  plant  reputed  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of'salt  marshes  should  adapt  itself  so  well  to  cir- 
cumstances one  would  imagine  to  be  unnatural. 
With  us  it  forms  a  beautiful  caqjet  of  dark  green, 
remaining  in  good  character  the  whole  year  on  a 
<lry  limestone  bank  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is 
said  to  be  rarely  seen  in  flower.  For  two  months, 
however,  two  very  line  plants  of  it  were  almost 
covered  with  sessile,  star-shaped,  pale  rosy  flowers 
resembling  those  of  the  Moss  Campion  (Silene 
acaulis). 

Geranium  argenteum— Tliis  is  one  of 
those  plants  whicli  require  a  little  special  treat- 
ment as  regards  soil.  I  take  it  that  when  an 
alpine  reproduces  itself  from  seed,  it  luis  found 
all  it  requires.  We  grew  it  in  lime  even  before 
we  knew  it  was  put  down  as  a  lime-loving 
plant,  where  it  reproduces  itself.  Unfortunately, 
however,  seedlings  vary,  and  appear  to  have  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  G.  cinereum.  .\nother  mis- 
fortune is  that  it  is  not  capable  of  division,  and 
must  be  grown  from  seeds. 

Erythrsea  aggregata.— .V  very  pretty 
biennial  member  of  the  Gentian  family  with  deep 
rose-coloured  flowers  opening  only  when  the  sun 
shines.  It  grows  as  many  more  plants  wouM  grow- 
by  the  side  of  a  gravel  path,  shaking  seed  thereon, 
and  this  summer  an  ample  supi)ly  of  seedlings  for 
ncct  year's  flowering  is  the  result. 

Hedysarum  obscurum  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  border  plant  in  dry  soils,  but  under 
other  circumstances  it  should  be  grown  in  the 
rock  garden.  It  is  a  leguminous  plant  which  grows 
about  1^  ft.  high,  and"  has  neat,  pinnate  foliage, 
and  attractive,  graceful  spikes  of  magenta  flowers 
Ha\  ing  long,  succulent  far-penetrating  roots,  and 
a  good  body  of  soil  behind,  it  may  be  planted  on 
a  ledge,  over  which  it  can  hang.  Thus  situated  it 
is  seen  to  good  advantage.    It   is  best   increased 


from  seed.  Although  roots  divide  like  the  Milk 
Vetches  and  many  other  I.eguminosic,  they  take 
considerable  time  to  establisli  themselves. 

Houstonia  ccerulea  is  quite  at  home  in  a 
moist  sunny  spot,  consisting  of  peat  and  plenty 
of  sand.  A  little  limestone  giit  .seems  to  be  an 
advantage,  our  plants  being  healthiest  where  we 
have  used  it.  T.  D.  H.\T)'IKLD. 


BEDDING  AND  FOLIAGE  PL.\XTS. 

The  question  of  how  far  to  modify  what  we 
call  bedding-out  flowers  with  foliage  plants  has 
been  often  discussed  of  late  years,  and  thoroughly 
well  illustrated  by  our  best  gardeners,  both  in 
public  and  private  gardens.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  use  of  the  freer  growing  green 
and  graceful  fine-leaved  plants  has  done  a  deal 
of  good  in  our  flower  gardens. 

in  the  south  of  England  the  variety  of  plants 
that  one  ma}'  grow  in  that  way  is  very  great.  A 
number  of  greenhouse  and  even  of  stove  plants 
may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  without  injury, 
and  even  with  benefit  to  themselves.   But  it 


less  formal,  none  the  le.ss  geometrical  because 
we  place  green-leaved  or  graceful  plants  in  the 
middle  of  it.  A  more  radical  alteration  still  in 
required,  and  must  be  carried  out  by  our  young 
and  thinking  men,  and  that  is  the  abolition  of 
geometry  itself,  formalism  and  straight  lines, 
and  all  the  other  hateful  gyrations  which  place 
the  art  of  gardening  on  a  level  so  much  lower 
tlian  it  deserves  to  occupy.  ^\'e  can  have  all 
the  variety,  all  the  grace,  all  the  beauty  of 
form,  all  the  glory  of  colour  of  which  the 
world  of  flowers  and  plants  is  capable  without 
any  of  the  pattern  business  which  is  now  the 
rule.  But  we  can  only  make  much  progress  in 
thi.s  direction  by  suppressing  the  bed  as  much 
as  possible,  by  letting  the  vegetation  tell,  as  it 
told  in  that  admirable  bed  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
plants  we  must  feed  and  the  soil  we  must  enrich, 
but  finniklng  beds,  reminding  one  of  the  art  on 
flre-shovels  and  all  other  such  productions,  are 
not  necessary.  Let  us  then,  to  begin  with,  adopt 
a  bold,  large,  and  simple  type  of  bed,  from  which 
the  flowers  will  spring  and  make  us  think  more- 
of  them  than  we  do  of  the  pattern.  R. 


/;«?  in  garden  with  foUognl  plants. 


wants  some  diseiimiualinu,  because  some  plants 
which  we  put  out  are  sickly-looking  all  the 
summer  and  make  no  good  growth.  Others 
always  look  well,  even  in  the  face  of  storms 
which  injure  them  somewhat,  as,  for  example, 
the  great  Aljyssinian  Musa,  which  did  so  well  in 
Hyde  I'ark  during  the  past  season,  as  was  shown 
in  our  illustration  recentlypubli.slied.  Good  judg- 
ment, in  fact,  is  requii-ed  in  all  such  cases,  and  a 
very  careful  selection.  In  c;ises  where  the  climate 
may  be  against  the  tender  tribe  of  plants  a  very 
good  selection  may  be  made  from  hardy  sub- 
jects, either  of  young  trees  cut  down  and  kept 
in  a  single-stemmed  state,  shrubs,  or  plants  like 
the  Yucca.  The  cut  of  the  bed  in  Hyde  I'ark 
(p.  'A'))  showed  the  bolder  way  of  using  tine- 
leaved  plants  in  masses  by  themselves,  and  this, 
from  Andre's  "  L'.Vrt  des.lardius,"  shows  a  smal- 
ler and  neater  type  of  plant  in.serted  in  the  bed 
itself.  While  the  bolder  bed  may  break  the 
general  surface  of  the  garden  in  a  more  pic- 
turesque manner,  so  the  intimate  union  of  flne- 
leaved  plants  with  flowers  in  the  beds  gi\esu3  a 
pleasing  variety. 

But  it  is  well  to  confess  that  there  are  errors 
in  the  system  itself,  from  which  these  things 
cannot  save  us.  A  geometrical  bed  is  none  tlie 


Chrysanthemum  culture.— iseing  inte- 
resteil  in  Chrysanthemums,  I  shoulil  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  "  H.  1'., "  who  writes  of  Japanese  varieties 
(p.  r>6G),  would  kindlj-  inform  me  where  the  best 
varieties  he  mentions  at  the  close  of  his  interest- 
ing article  are  obtainable.  I  wish  to  get  cuttings 
of  Kosa  r.onheur.  Flambeau,  Striatum  perfectum, 
and  I'ompon  Marie  C'i'ozat.  (an  I  obtain  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  seeds  of  the  Japanese  varieties  ? 
Uo  any  of  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey  growers  offer 
seed  for  sale  .'  A  small  quantity  woulil  suffice  for 
my  purpose,  but  I  am  an.Kious  that  the  quality 
should  be  prime.  I  shall  also  be  obliged  to  any 
practical  grower  for  exhibition  or  secretary  who 
will  give  me  what  he  considers  the  best  set  of 
Chrysanthemum  rules  as  issued  to  exhibitors. 
.\nother  question  often  asked  is  as  to  how  the  tine 
blooms  one  sees  at  shows  arc  tli-essed  or  prepared 
for  showing.  Will  an  exhibitor  be  kind  enough  to 
say  how  it  is  done  .' — .Vxoxy.m.4. 

Opuntia  Raflnesquei.  —  I  i>urchased  a 
healthy  specimen  of  this  in  tlie  spring  of  l.S7i;, 
and  planted  it  out  on  rockwork  in  good  loam  mixed 
with  plenty  of  old  mortar  and  broken  bricks.  It 
was  ele\  ated  about  •Jt  ft.  above  the  ground  level, 
on  a  slope  facing  due  south,  and  well  protected 
from  rude  winds  by  neighbouring  stones.  It  dragged 
on  a  miserable  existence  for  two  or  tlu'ee  yeai's, 
never  flowered,  grew  a  little  during  the  suiumcr, 
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and  was  partially  reduced  to  pulp  during  winter, 
until  it  disappeared  altogether.  It  might  have  suc- 
ceeded as  a  half-hardy  plant  put  out  in  a  pot  every 
spring,  but  as  a  perfectly  hardy  plant  I  have  ex- 
punged it  from  my  lists.— Edwin  Jackson,  Llan- 
degni,  Bangor.  [The  greater  rainfall  may  be 
against  the  plant  thriving  near  the  western  coast; 
we  have  proof  that  it  thrives  and  flowers  perfectly 
in  the  southern  counties. — E.  C] 


GOLD-LACED  POLYANTHUSES. 

On  the  comparison  of  young  Sunrise  -n-ith  old 
George  IV.,  red  ground  flowers,  Mr.  Brockbank 
will  see  that  he  has  silenced  Mr.  Barlow's  pen.  It 
is  the  reticence  of  dignity,  not  defeat.  Mr.  Brock- 
bank  has  retired  upon  ground  whore  an  open- 
hearted  generous  opponent  cannot  follow.  Com- 
plaining that  the  raiser  of  Sunrise  made  the 
matter  personal,  which  he  certainly  did  not,  be- 
yond the  actual  sense,  bearing,  and  necessity  of 
tlie  case,  Mr.  Brockbank  has  committed  himself 
to  a  very  grave  and  wide  personality  in  suggesting 
that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Barlow  being  acting  president 
of  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  Auricula  Society 
will — if  adverse  criticism  may  not  override  the 
knowledge  and  estimate  of  his  own  flower — make 
it  impossible  for  judges  to  act  impartially  when 
Sunrise  comes  before  them.  "  They  will  know 
whose  plant  it  is,  and  that  their  chief  insists  upon 
its  pre-eminence,  and  quarrel  with  anyone  who 
ventures  to  assert  the  contrary."  These  are  unjust 
and  heartless  words  to  apply  in  random  fashion  to 
our  florist  judges,  who,  as  a  body,  are  men  pain- 
fully anxious  to  do  their  duty  well.  They  are  the 
light,  raw  words  of  inexperience  if  the  writer 
knows  not  that  awards  to  our  florist  flowers  are 
made  and  trusted,  frequently  with  open  written 
statements  whose  the  ilowers  are  ;  and  that  who- 
ever an  exhibitor  may  be,  his  self-praise,  whether 
it  reach  judicial  ears,  or  be  blown  about  among 
competitors,  goes  for  all  the  commendation  it  is 
worth.  But  the  words  are  grievous  in  particular 
as  showing  that  Mr.  Brockbank  knows  not  truly 
th5  man  of  whom  he  writes.  He  will  not  meet  with 
a  better  qualified  and  more  strictly  fair  disputant; 
one  who  as  a  true  florist  would  more  cordially 
welcome  an  opinion  from  a  brother  florist  com- 
petent to  give  it ;  one  less  capable  of  the  un- 
worthy line  of  conduct  which  Mr.  Brockbank,  with 
strange  lack  of  hesitation,  lays  down  as  a  likely 
track  for  Samuel  Barlow  and  his  fellow  florists. 

As  regards  the  two  Polyanthuses  themselves,  it 
is  known  what  Sunrise  did  in  competition  with 
George  IV.  I  should  not  say  that  the  young 
variety  has  yet  been  seen  at  its  best.  It  has  been 
exhibited  mostly  in  the  more  or  less  rough  tufts 
of  its  seedling  vigour  ;  and  we  must  wait  till  we 
can  judge  it  further  upon  some  of  those  kindly 
moderate  plants  with  a  leading  crown  on  which 
the  true  gold-laced  Polyanthus  is  bloomed  the 
best.  George  IV.  in  clumps  of  excessive  vigour  is  an 
overgrown,  coarse  flower  in  points  where  Sunrise 
shovs  refinement  and  purity.  George  IV.  is  among 
Polyanthuses  what  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (rarely 
seen  now)  used  to  be  among  grey-edged  Auriculas 
— a  most  immense  flower,  but  wild  and  loose  in 
colouring.  Old  George  suffers,  when  grossly  grown, 
from  a  kind  of  inflammatory  bleariness  between 
the  ground  colour  and  circle  of  the  eye — the 
"  f oxiness  "  of  the  Auricula  with  similar  fault.  I 
do  not  think  Sunrise  would  have  that  fault,  how- 
ever larger  in  the  pip  we  may  yet  see  it.  But  let 
us  all  wait  till  time  shall  show.  The  model  to  work 
for  in  red-ground  Polyanthuses  is  not  George  IV., 
but  lost  Kingfisher,  of  which  I  grew  the  last  re- 
membered plant,  and  in  black  grounds  the  true 
old  strain  of  Cheshire  Favourite,  the  black  velvet 
ground  with  bright  lemon  lace  and  large  round 
lemon  eye.  F.  D.  HOBNEE. 

Kirlibij  MaUeard,  Ripon. 


Aralia  Sieboldl  in  flower. — Favoured 
by  an  unusually  mild  autumn,  this  beautiful  foli- 
aged  plant  has  lately  been  very  effectively  in 
flower,  every  shoot  being  crowned  with  a  spike  of 
bloom  very  much  like  that  of  a  gigantic  Ivy ;  it 


is,  however,  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant  that  this 
Aralia  is  most  valuable,  for,  as  it  blooms  at  an  in- 
clement part  of  the  season,  it  is  very  liable  to 
have  its  expanding  blossoms  destroyed  by  frost. 
As  there  are  many  places  where  I  believe  this 
Aralia  might  safely  be  planted  out-of-doors  were 
it  not  for  doubts  as  to  its  hardiness,  I  may  mention 
that  we  have  large  bushes  of  it  5  ft.  or  C  ft.  in 
diameter  that  have  stood  out  many  j-ears.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  winters  we  have  had  the  thermo- 
meter close  to  zero  on  several  occasions ;  never- 
theless, the  Aralias  onlj'  shed  more  leaves  than 
usual.  Fine  bushes  of  this  beautiful  plant  look 
extremely  well  sheltered  by  large  trees  and  spring- 
ing direct  from  the  turf,  either  singly  or  in  groups 
of"  three  or  five.  They  should  be  planted  where 
they  will  get  shelter  from  the  north  and  east,  but 
they  should  be  open  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun 
from  south  to  west.  Any  one  having  large  plants 
in  p.-.ts  or  tubs,  and  wishing  to  give  them  a  trial, 
should  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible  from  this 
time  onward,  merely  sheltering  them  from  the 
effects  of  severe  frosts  until  April  or  May.  Then 
plant  them  out  in  well-broken-up  soil,  giving  good 
drainage.  When  such  plants  as  this  Aralia  and 
the  hardy  Fan  Palm  can  be  grown  out-of-doors 
without  protection  the  year  round,  they  add  quite 
a  tropical  feature  to  gardens  well  worth  a  little 
trouble  to  secure. — J.  G.,  Linton. 

Oanna  floribunda. — This  is  a  dwarf  species 
rarely  exceediug  18  in.  in  height,  each  leafy 
growth  being  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  vivid 
reddish  crimson  flowers.  After  the  main  stem  has 
flowered  for  some  time — the  blossoms  gradually 
opening  from  below  upwards — side  branches  are 
developed,  by  which  the  flowering  season  is  pro- 
longed. New  growths  are  also  continually  ap- 
pearing, so  that  during  the  time  I  have  possessed 
the  plant — now  about  six  months — it  has  rarely 
been  without  flowers.  During  the  summer  months 
it  blooms  freely  in  an  unheated  conservatory;  in 
winter  a  warm  house  suits  it  best.  As  an  easily 
grown  and  perpetual-blooming  kind  it  has  no 
equal.  Mr.  Smith,  manager  for  Rodger,  McClel- 
land, and  Co.,  of  Newry,  sent  it  to  me  with  a  good 
cliaracter,  but  nothing  they  could  well  say  of  it 
would  flatter  it  as  an  effective  and  free-blooming 
Canna  of  dwarf  habit.  Of  other  flowering  Cannas 
G.  iridiflora  is  well  spoken  of,  but  it  seems  rare 
and  difiicult  to  procure,  as  is  also  C.  Ehemanni, 
which  I  saw  '%x  a  London  hothouse  nearly  8  ft.  in 
height,  quite  rivalling  its  ally  Thalia  dealbata  as 
a  fine-leaved  plant  of  stately  habit. — F.  W.  B. 

Lychnis  alpina.  —  Mr.  Wilson  Robinson, 
of  Whinfell  Hall,  Cumberland,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  Lychnis  alpina  in  its  English 
habitat,  tells  me  that  there  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence between  the  English  and  Scotch  varieties. 
I  do  not  find  this  noticed  by  any  of  our 
botanical  authorities,  and  yet  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  know  if  there  is  the  same 
difference  as  that  which  obtains  between  L.  alpina 
and  L.  lapponica.  Perhaps  some  of  j-our  botanical 
readers  could  compare  the  specimens  in  their 
herbariums.  Geologists  build  up  very  interesting 
theories  from  the  occurrences  of  rare  alpine  plants 
such  as  this  on  isolated  peaks  of  the  older  rocks, 
and  if  it  should  be  ascertained,  for  instance,  that 
the  Lychnis  alpina  which  is  found  on  the  Gram- 
pians is  the  Laplandic,  and  that  which  occurs  on 
the  Helvellyn  range  is  the  variety  which  occurs  on 
the  Alps,  a  very  curious  set  of  inferences  might  be 
founded  thereupon.  Perhaps  our  kind  friends 
would  look  into  their  herbariums  and  give  us  an 
opinion. — Beockhurst,  Didsburtj. 

Ohirysantliemuni   La  Petite  Marie.— 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and  St.  Mary  are  the  same,  and 
as  La  Petite  Marie  is  stated  to  be  distinct  from 
the  first  named,  it  cannot  be  identical  with  St. 
Mary.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  was  introduced  from 
France  by  Mr.  Ware,  who  sent  it  out  under  that 
name,  while  the  same  variety  was  found  in  some 
garden  by  Mr.  Cannell,  under  the  name  of  St. 
Mary.  It  is  a  pretty  variety,  and  has  flowers  of 
the  purest  white.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of 
Pompones,  and  also  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower. 
-J.  D. 


Senecio  maeroglosaus.  —  This  is  men- 
tioneil  in  The  Gaeden  as  requiring  "a  moderately 
warm  and  <lry  atmosphere."  No  doubt  it  does  for 
producing  its  rather  insignificant  little  blooms  ; 
but  if  your  correspondents  will  try  it  out  of  doors 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  it.  I  savp  it 
the  other  day,  as  bright  and  green  as  ever,  entirely 
covering  a  gigantic  garden  basket  that  had  been 
full  of  Pelargoniums.  In  mild  winters  it  has  out- 
lived the  cold,  but  it  is  advisable  to  take  cuttings 
of  it  in  case  frost  should  be  severe. — A.  P.  H. 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHIDS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 
A  PEEP  just  now  into  the  Orchid  houses  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  with 
their  wealth  of  bright  bloom,  makes  one  forget 
for  the  moment  the  dreary  aspect  of  things  in  the 
open-air  garden.  The  large  number  of  different 
kinds  of  Orchids  that  may  be  had  in  flower  at 
Christmas  in  a  collection  such  as  exists  here  is 
quite  remarkable.  No  fewer  than  150  distinct 
species  and  varieties  are  in  full  b'oom,  and,  pro- 
vided the  present  weather  continues,  this  number 
will  soon  be  considerably  increased,  for  a  host  of 
others  are  fast  approaching  that  condition.  Cool 
Orchids'  are  the  great  attraction,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  prettier  sight  than  the  house- 
fuls  of  these,  their  beauty  of  form  and  brightness 
of  colour  being  striking  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  way  in  wliich  Orchids  are  grouped  in  this  nur- 
sery, so  different  from  the  confused  masses  of 
them  which  one  often  sees  in  other  places,  also 
greatly  enhances  their  appearance.  For  instance, 
we  come  upon  a  charming  group  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  by  itself ;  then  one  of  Pescatorei ; 
further  on  a  sheet  of  bloom  of  the  lovely  little 
Masdevallia  tovarensis,  contrasting  finely  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  blooms  of  M.  Harryana,  Lindeni, 
Veitohi,  ignea,and  other  brightly-coloured  species. 
This  massing  together  of  particular  kinds  gives 
force  as  it  were  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants,  and 
renders  the  tout  ensemble  far  more  effective  than 
it  otherwise  could  have  been.  The  large  amount 
of  bloom  in  this  nursery  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
houses  being  well  adapted  for  Orchid  culture — 
the  outcome  of  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  that 
way — simple  in  construction  withal.  The  great 
thing  provided  for  here  is  light,  which  Mr.  Bull 
considers,  and  rightly  so,  of  as  much  importance 
as  heat  and  moisture.  The  size  of  the  pots,  too,  is  a 
matter  of  some  consideration  ;  here,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  remarkably  small  for  the  size  of  the  plants, 
but  when  we  see,  as  in  the  case  of  Odontoglossums, 
the  fine  plump  bulbs  which  the  plants  develop,  it 
is  evident  that  over-potting  is  a  mi.stake.  Plenty 
of  air,  moisture,  and  not  too  much  heat  are  the 
primary  considerations  as  regards  cool  house 
Orchids  in  this  nursery,  and  that  the  plants  thrive 
under  such  conditions  may  be  proved  by  anyone 
who  cares  to  see  for  themselves. 

In  dealing  with  the  kind  of  Orchids  that  flower 
at  Christmas,  we  will  throw  them  into  generic 
groups,  beginning  with  the  largest,  the 

Odontoglossums.  —  Of  these  there  is  a 
wonderfully  fine  display  considering  the  season, 
not  only  as  regards  quantity  of  bloom,  but  of  dis- 
tinct species  and  varieties,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  thirty  in  full  flower  besides  the  host  of  forms 
invariably  to  be  found  in  large  collections  like 
this.  Of  course  the  queen  of  cooL-house  Orchids,  0. 
crispum  (Alexandras),  is  represented  in  a  marvellous 
variety  of  ways  all  more  or  less  beautiful.  Now  that 
the  forms  of  this  Orchid  have  become  so  numerous 
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tliey  are  beginning  to  be  dealt  with  pretty  mucli 
iu  the  same  manner  as  a  florist  does  with  seminal 
forms  of  any  popular  flower  as  regards  form,  tex- 
ture, colour,  and  other  essential  points.  For  in- 
stance, those  that  have  flowers  with  broad  sepals 
of  firm  substance,  crisped  margins,  and  distinct, 
well  defined  markings  or  none  at  all  are  regarded 
as  ideal  varieties,  which  are  more  valuable  than 
those  with  narrow  sepals  of  flimsy  texture  and  ill- 
defined  markings.    In  this   collection   well-nigh 
every    intermediate    gradation    may  be  formed 
between    the    two    extremes,    the    finest   being 
grandiflorum  and  roseum,  both  well  marked  and 
distinct  from  the  majority  of  others.  Theformer  has 
flowers  considerably  above  the  average  in  size,  with 
broad  sepals,  exquisitely  crisped  at    the  margins 
and  snow  white,  while  the   lip  is  blotched  with  a 
few  reddish  brown  blotches.  Eoseum,  as  its  name 
implies,  has  the  flowers  suffused  with  a  deep  rosy 
purple   tinge,   rendering   them    very    handsome. 
Beautiful  as  is  0.  crispum,  it  has  a  dangerous  rival 
in  the  well-known  0.  Pescatorei,  than  which  few 
lovelier  Orchids  exist  when  seen  in  the  perfection 
in  which  it  may  be  found  here.  Crispum  may  have 
finer  individual  blooms,  but  Pescatorei  makes  up 
the  deficiency  in  this  respect  by  the  large  num- 
bers which  it  bears  on  its  long  branched  arching 
stems.  A  group  of  this  Orchid  is  the  principal  at- 
traction in  one  of  the  houses,  and  has   been   for 
many  weeks  past.  As  in  the  case  of  crispum,  so 
in  that  of  Pescatorei  there  is  a  wonderful  diver- 
sity of  forms,  from  the  poor  starry  to  the  tirmly 
set  blossoms  of  wax-like  texture.   Another  deser- 
vedly popular  Orchid  is  0.   Rossi,    of  which  we 
have  seldom  seen  a  brighter  display  than  is  here, 
both  as  regards  numbers  and  variety  of  forms.  In 
some,  such  as  the  majus  variety,  the  flower  is  some 
3  in.  acros5  with  snow  white  lip  and  beautifully 
spotted  sepals.  In  others  the  lip  is  suffused  with 
rosy     purple,    which   with    the    golden    yellow 
crest   and    rich    violet  colour  is   very   striking. 
Another   set    of    species,    so  to    say,   in    which 
a  strong  family  likeness   prevails  is  that  of  the 
cirrhosum    type,  of   which    there    are    numbers 
in    bloom,    such    as    0.  gloriosum,   Andersonia- 
num,  odoratum,  najvium,  and  of  rarer  examples, 
such  as  crocidipterum,  baphecanthum,  Chestertoni, 
three  distinct  and   charming  Orchids  that  need 
only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.     Klaboch's  va- 
riety of  O.  cirrhosum  is  a  remarkably  distinct  and 
beautiful  form,  the  spotting  of  the  flower  being 
much  more  distinct  than  that  of   the   ordinary 
kind,  and  the  yellow  crest  more  conspicuous.  The 
distinct-looking  O.  maculatum  and  cordatum  are 
represented  by  some  fine  forms,  one  in  particular 
being  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  deep  rich 
chocolate-red  markings  on  a  yellow  ground.     The 
sweet-scented  0.  madrense  is  an  Orchid  too  little 
known,  a  remark  which  also  applies  to  Uro-Skin- 
neri,  with  flowers  having  large  heart-shaped  lips 
of  a  deep  rosy-pink,  mottled  with  white,  and  with 
richly  mottled  sepals  of  a  chocolate   colour.     A 
good  variety  of  this  species  is  a  really  fine  Orchid. 
O.  bictonense,  in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  but 
not  so  fine,  is  also  in  flower.     A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  length  of  time  during  which  an  Orchid 
will  remain  in  bloom  is  afforded  by  a  plant  of  0. 
hastilabium,  which  has  been  flowering  since  last 
April,  having  in  the  interval  produced  fifty-seven 
flowers,  three  or  four  of  which  are  now  in  perfec- 
tion.   The  soft  rosy  tint  of  the  lip  of  this  species, 
and  the  singular  hieroglyphic  markings  of  the 
sepals  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  most  people. 
Of  the  O.  luteo-purpureum  section  there  are  Halli 


leucoglossum,  a  new  variety  with  a  white  lip,  0. 
tripudians,  and  0.  polj-xanthum  pictum,  the  re- 
markably fine  variety  shown  last  week  at  South 
Kensington.  In  a  warmer  house  0.  Roezli  and 
its  lovely  white  variety  are  still  in  flower,  as  is 
also  the  noble-flowered  0.  grande.  Two  other 
kinds  remain  to  be  noticed,  and  as  they  are  new 
they  merit  special  mention.     One  is 

O.  mirandum. — A  most  remarkable  plant, 
totally  unlike  any  other  in  cultivation  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  is  not  what  can  be  called  a 
striking  Orchid,  but  the  markings  and  colour  of 
the  flowers  at  once  arrest  attention.  It  has  the 
habit  of  growth  and  style  of  bulb  of  0.  crispum, 
and  sends  up  its  flower-spikes  in  the  same  arch- 
ing manner.  The  flower,  about  li  iu.  across,  has 
pointed  sepals  of  a  Primrose  yellow  ground  colour, 
upon  which  are  deep  irregular  blotches  of  ^  choco- 
late-red, leaving  a  margin  of  yellow.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  dark  colour  in  the  two  lateral  sepals 
is  peculiar ;  about  half-way  down  the  sepal  is  an 
opening,  leaving  the  yellow  ground  colour  marked 
only  by  a  thin  bar  of  chocolate  about  ^  in.  long  ; 
the  pointed  lip  hangs  vertically,  and  is  wholly  of 
a  chocolate-red  colour.  The  plant  carries  a  dozen 
flowers  and  forms  a  most  striking  object.  It  bears 
the  impress  of  an  intermediate  form  between  0. 
nevadense  and  0.  Lindleyanum.  Another  new 
species  is 

O.  decorum,  which  is  in  the  way  of  0. 
gloriosum,  but  the  flowers  have  nearly  a  pure 
white  ground,  and  the  brown  spots  are  much  more 
copious,  coming  intermediate  between  Chestertoni 
and  gloriosum.  The  lip  is  pointed  and  half  white, 
and  half  brown.  It  is  a  neat  little  plant,  bearing 
its  flowers  in  a  more  congested  form  than  those 
of  others  of  the  same  stamp. 

Masdevallias. — These  are  flowering  abun- 
dantly, though  not  really  the  season  for  them. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned  and  tovarensis, 
of  which  there  are  some  300  flower-spikes,  some 
bearing  as  many  as  five  flowers  on  a  stem,  there 
are  others  of  the  showy  class,  notably  M.  ignea, 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  winter  Orchids,  M.  coc- 
cinea,  and  JI.  militaris,  a  rare  species  in  the  same 
way  as  ignea,  but  with  flowers  of  firmer  texture, 
and  the  colour  scarcely  so  bright  a  red.  The  variety 
of  militaris  named  purpurea  is  a  pretty  plant.  Of 
the  Chimferoid  group  there  is  M.  Wallisi  and  the 
true  M.  Chimfera,  with  its  erect  flower-spikes, 
which  already  have  borne  a  crop  of  flowers  this 
year;  others  are  M.Estrada3,  xanthina,  melanopus, 
abbreviata,  and  polysticta,  of  which  latter  there  is 
a  distinct  variety  named  candata,  in  which  the 
sepals  are  attenuated  into  tail-like  appendages  of 
a  yellow  colour.  Of  the  beautiful  M.  Harryana,  we 
observed  two  exceptionally  fine  forms,  coerulescens, 
and  purpurea,  both  beautiful,  the  one  overlaid 
with  a  bluish  shade,  the  other  suffused  with  a 
purple  tint. 

Lselias.— The  charming  little  L.  albida,  with 
its  elegant  waxy  white  blossoms  on  long  slender 
stems  drooping  from  suspended  blocks,  is  at  pre- 
sent quite  a  featui-e  in  the  Mexican  house,  as  is 
also  the  handsome  L.  autumnalis,  not  the  dark 
red  variety  (atrorubens)  that  has  of  late  been 
brought  into  such  prominence,  but  the  variety 
known  as  grandiflora,  a  kind  with  larger  flowers 
than  those  of  the  typical  form,  and  intermediate 
in  colour  between  that  and  atrorubens.  It  is  a 
most  desirable  plant,  and  one  by  no  means  plenti- 
ful. The  tiny  growing  Lajlias  of  the  pumila  type, 
of  which  there  are  some  half-dozen  kinds  in  flower, 


form  of  themselves  quite  an  attractive  display 
The  peculiar  characteristics  belonging  to  each  of 
the  varieties  constituting  this   group  are  richly 
marked,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  when 
they  are,  as  here,  side  by  side.   There  is  Dayana, 
with  a  deep  purple-crimson  labellum,  having  on 
its  interior  surface  a  series  of  longitudinal  raised 
furrows,  a  character  seen  in  none  of  the  others  ; 
marginata  has  a  rich  purple  lip  with  a  well  de- 
fined margin  of  white  ;  pumila  has  smaller  flowers 
with  the  colour  intensified  at  the  orifice   of  the 
labellum ;  Pinelli  has  a  lip  of  a  more  uniform  tint 
of  purple;  while  pr^stans  has  fine  large  flowers  like 
those  of  marginata,  but  without  the  white  margin 
onthelabellum.  Laaliasof  thissectionaredeservedly 
becoming  favourites,  for  their  flowering  season  is 
of  long  duration ;  they  are  easy  to  manage,  and 
seldom  fail  to  bloom  profusely.    There  will  also 
shortly  be  a  bright  display  of  L.  anceps  and  its 
varieties,  among  which  the  chastely  beautiful  pure 
white  kind  (alba)  and  the  lovely  Dawsoni   are 
conspicuous. 

Dendrobiums. — Tliough  not  the  season  for 
this  fine  family  to  flower,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
already  a  few  beautiful  species  in  bloom,  in- 
cluding the  well-known  Dendrobium  nobile,  for- 
mosum  giganteum,  Pierardi,  chrysanthum,  with 
its  bright  orange  wreaths  amidst  bright  evergreen 
foliage;  primulinum  giganteum,  a  lovely  variety, 
with  large  primrose-yellow  lips  ;  and  a  richly 
coloured  variety  of  D.  Wardianum,  represented  by 
an  uncommonly  fine  mass  of  some  dozens  of  stems, 
wreathed  for  two-thirds  of  their  length  into 
blossoms. 

Oncidiums.— The  prettiest  by  far  among  these 
is  a  fine  variety  of  0.  cucuUatum,  named  grandi- 
florum, a  charming  little  plant  of  dwarf  gron-th, 
having  slender  stems  supporting  a  small  cluster 
of  blossoms,  the  lips  of  which  are  out  of  propor- 
tion as  regards  size  compared  with  the  sepals.  The 
colour  of  the  lip  is  a  pale  rose,  copiously  spotted 
with  the  richest  violet  of  various  shades.  This  va- 
riety is  much  superior  to  the  normal  form  which 
is  in  flower  by  its  side.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  cool-house  Orchids.  The  crispum  type  is  repre- 
sented by  Forbesi,  prsetextum,  and  crispum,  in  all 
of  which  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  ;  indeed, 
the  similarity  is  so  strong  that  it  is  difficult  at 
first  sight  to  distinguish  them ;  prjetextum  has 
bars  of  yellow  across  the  brown  sepals,  which  in 
well  marked  varieties  are  handsome.  Other  On- 
cids  in  bloom  are  murinum,  excavatum,  the 
sweet-scented  rigrinum,  the  pretty  little  cheiro- 
phorum,  carthagineum,  Krameri,  Cavendishi,  and 
unguiculatum  with  huge  spreading  branches; 
while  of  O.  macranthum  and  the  hastiferum  va- 
riety there  is  a  thicket  of  spikes  which  shortly 
will  make  a  fine  sight. 

Cymbidiums.— Though  not  numerous,  this 
genus  is  rendered  prominent  by  the  chastely  beau- 
tiful C.  Mastersi,  with  its  spikes  of  pure  ivory-white 
flowers  set  off  by  graceful  foliage.  C.  giganteum  is 
a  plant  whose  worth  is  underrated  ;  it  is,  indeed, 
handsome  when  well  in  flower,  as  is  also  Lowia- 
num,  some  plants  of  which  have  a  score  or  more  of 
buds  on  a  spike. 

Lady's  Slippers  are  plentifully  in  bloom, 
besides  the  commoner  types,  such  as  venustum, 
barbatum  and  its  varieties,  longifolium,  Koezli, 
Domini,  insigneand  its  varieties,  ilauleiand  albo- 
marginatum,  Harrisianum,  Sedeni.  There  are  such 
beautiful  kinds  as  C.  na^vium.  Hookers;,  the  true 
urpuratum  (very    haudsome),  the  white  flowereil 
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Kchlimi,  pardinnra,  Ai-gus,  besides  the  rare  C.  virpns, 
a  species  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Hookeras,  but 
distinct  in  having  a  grassy  green  tint  over  the 
whole  flower,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  particularly 
noteworthy  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  bright  green 
and  faintly  striped  with  white.  The  mottling  of 
the  foliage  is  not  so  strongly  pronounced  as  in 
HookerJB. 

Other  Orchids  in  flower  include  Calanthe 
vestita,  both  red  and  the  yellow-eyed  varieties  ; 
AngrKcum  sesquipedale,  small  plants  of  which  are 
bearing  fine  flowers ;  Sacoolabium  Blumei  majus 
and  giganteum,  Maxillaria  venusta  with  lovely 
large  white  flowers;  Cojlia  macrostachys,  Zygo- 
petalum  Maokayi  majus  and  Gautieri,  Lyoaste 
mesochla^na,  a  species  in  the  way  of  L.  lanipes,  but 
finer;  L.  Skinneri  in  variety,  the  ever  blooming 
and  briglit  Soj^hronitis  grandiflora,  the  orange- 
red  Ada  aurantiaca,  one  of  the  most  desirable  of 
cool  Orchids;  Trichosma  suavis,  a  pretty  species 
with  white  blossoms,  having  lips  lined  with  red 
and  yellow  and  emitting  a  delicious  aromatic  per- 
fume, and  the  beautiful  Cxlogyne  barbata,  whose 
reputation  unhappily  stands  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing seriously  damaged  judging  by  what  has  re- 
cently been  said  about  it.  W'  G. 


Dr.  Paterson's  Orchids.  —  We  have 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  graceful 
photographs  showing  rich  baskets  of  Orchids 
recently  gathered  for  presentation  to  Her  Majesty 
in  Dr.  Paterson's  collection.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  York, 
tells  us  that  for  a  select  collection.  Dr.  Paterson's 
is  on  the  whole  an  excellent  one. 

1  am  sorry  if  in  the  account  of  these  plants 

given  in  The  Gaeden,  I  have  led  "  Peregrine  " 
to  understand  that  the  sole  ventilator  used  was 
the  cool-bouse  door.  On  turning  to  my  notes  made 
on  the  spot,  I  find  the  intermediate  house,  con- 
taining Vandas,  &c.,  has  two  large  roof- ventilators, 
both  on  the  north  side,  that  being  the  less  exposed 
side  of  the  house,  and  four  bottom  ventilators. 
All  of  these  were  used  through  the  middle  of  the 
day  if  the  external  air  was  not  boisterous  or 
below  50°.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  lay  greater 
stress  on  the  amount  of  ventilation  was  because 
the  last  fortnight  of  October  at  the  Bridge  of 
Allan  was  extremely  mild.  A  fancy  Dahlia  in  the 
way  of  Fanny  Sturt  looked  quite  happy  in  front  of 
the  Royal  Hotel;  while  Trop^olum  canariense  and 
Scarlet  Runners  were  untouched  on  the  wall  of 
a  lodging-house  on  Oct.  30.  Others  who  visit 
Fernfleld  House  in  really  cold  weather  must  be 
left  to  record  the  temperatures  maintained.  Those 
who  recorded  that  these  houses  were  used  as  a 
smoking-room  merely  told  a  fact  which  could  be 
verified  any  day  in  the  year  between  the  hours  of 
9  a.m.  and  12  a.m.  To  this  I  may  add  that  these 
Orchid  houses  were  used  by  scores  of  people  as  a 
promenade,  debating-room,  &c.  Next  to  growing 
Orchids,  Dr.  Paterson  takes  the  greatest  delight 
in  spreading  their  cultivation.  Few  of  the  wealthy 
people  who  visit  him  leave  without  being  told  that 
their  health  and  future  happiness  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  their  taking  to  Orchids. — J.  C. 
Spyees. 

In  an  account  which  I  wrote  some  time 

ago  of  Dr.  Paterson's  Orchids  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  gentlemen  who  had  leisure  time  on 
their  hands,  when  in  search  of  health  at  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,  were  in  the  regular  habit  of  sit- 
ting and  smoking  in  Dr.  Paterson's  hottest  Orchid 
houses,  and  that  I  heard  a  lady  exclaim  that  she 
thought  Orchids  had  always  to  be  grown  in  an 
unpleasantly  high  temperature.  Founding  on  a 
false  construction  put  on  what  Mr.  Spyers  recently 
wrote  concerning  these  Orchids,"  Peregrine  "  arrives 
at  more  than  one  erroneous  conclusion — first,  that 
what  I  wrote  was  "  cool, "meaning  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  other  remarks,  false,  and  that  Dr. 


Paterson  has  no  means  of  ventilating  his  hot  Orchid 
houses,  except  through  his  cool  ones,  and  there- 
fore the  former  could  not  be  otherwise  than  so 
hot  that  gentlemen  could  not  sit  with  comfort  in 
them.  This  is  what,  on  a  fair  construction,  his 
language  means ;  and  seeing  he  never  saw  the 
houses  in  question,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances about  which  he  writes,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  wanting  in  courtesy  if  I  characterised 
his  conduct  in  this  case  as  decidedly  "  cool." 
Every  sentence  I  wrote  about  Dr.  Paterson's 
Orchids  was  true,  and  can  be  vouched  for  by 
hundreds. — Wm.  Thomson,  T/veed  Vineijarc!.\ 

"  Peregrine  "  indicates  most  unmistakably 

that  he  doubts  the  veracity  of  various  writers  who 
have  described  my  Orchids,  when  they  represented 
that  some  of  my  hottest  houses  were  used  as  a 
lounge,  in  which  gentlemen  sat  and  smoked  dur- 
ing all  hours  of  the  day.  I  beg  to  assure  him  that 
it  is  his  want  of  knowledge  that  is  at  fault ;  that 
such  is  and  has  always  been  the  case  ;  and  as  he 
has  tried  to  twist  what  Mr.  S2iyers  writes  to  suit 
his  purpose,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  Mr.  Spyers  for 
evidence  of  what  I  here  state.  "  Peregrine,"  by  a 
novel  process  of  reasoning,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  no  way  of  ventilating  my  houses  but 
through  the  door.  Such  is  not  the  case,  but  the 
very  opposite.  I  have  ample  means  of  ventilation 
for  all  my  houses,  and  will  be  glad  to  see 
"  Peregrine  "  here  at  any  time  when  he  will  see 
for  himself  the  system  adopted  by  me  and  the 
result. — Alex.  PATBESON,  M.D.,  Fernfield,  Bridge 
of  Allan. 

Orchids  in  flo'wer 

mersmith. — 
Ajigr.-ccum  sesquipedale 
Calanthevestitaluteo-oculat.a 
rubro-oculata 

Turner! 
Cattleya  Harrisonia) 
Coelogyne  speciosa 
Cymbidium  giganteum 

Masters! 

siiiense 
Cypnpedium  barbatmu 

Bullenianum 

Dayanum 

Harrisianum 

Hartwegi 

insigne 

longifolium 

niveum 

Reichenbachianxmi 

Seden! 

venustmu 

purpiu'emii 

villosum 
Dendrobium  bigibbum 

iimbriatum 
Epidendrum  ciliare 
Galeandra  nivea 
louopsis  paniculata 
Lfelia  albida 

anceps 
Barker! 

autumnalis   atro-purpu 
rea 

Dormanniana 
Lycaste  grandis 

lanipes 

Skinner! 
alba 

deilcatissima 
Masdevallia  Chimiera 

cornicuiata 

melanopus 

octhodes 

peristeria 

polysticta 


at  Sudbury  House,  Ham- 

Masdevallia  tovarensis 

Veitcbi 
Maxillaria  nigrescens 
picta 

grandiflora 
Odontoglossum  Ale-xandrre 
delicatum 
grandiflorum 
bictonense 
cirrhosum 
gloriosum 
grande 

Insleay!  leopardiuuni 
pulchellura  majus 
Reichenheimi 
Roezli 

album 
Ross! 

magnificum 
majus  and  varieties 
vlridie 
tripudians 
Uro-Skinner! 
Oncidium 
abortivnm 
Cavendishianum 
cheu-ophorimi 
crispmu 
cucuUatum 
curium 
flexuosum 
Kramer! 
ornithorhynchum 

roseum 
uuguiculatum 
varicosum  Rogers! 
Phalsenopsis  amabilis 
grandiflora 
Schilleriana 
Rodriguezia  secunda 
Sophronitis  grandiflora 
Tricliopilia  laxa 
tortilis  alba 
Vauda  tricolor 


Lselia  anceps  and  albida. — These  two 
lovely  winter  Orchids  are  now  in  great  beauty  in 
the  York  Nurseries,  there  being  no  fewer  than  400 
spikes  of  bloom,  which  must  indeed  be  a  lovely 
sight.  Among  the  different  forms  of  anceps  some 
are  pale,  in  fact  almost  white,  others  of  an  intense 
rich  purple,  while  there  is  every  intermediate 
shade  represented  between  the  two  extremes.  The 
plants,  too,  of  albida  include  some  very  distinct 
forms,  notably  one  named  rosea  with  a  bright  rose 
lip  and  with  a  flush  of  pink  in  the  sepals  ;  another 
called  bella  has  the  rose  colour  scarcely  so  pro- 
noimced,  but  that  too  is  very  lovely.  There  are 
certainly  few  more  charming  Orchids  extant  than 
L.  albida,  and  it  is  also  most  useful,  being  so  well 
suited  for  cutting,  a  state  in  which  it  lasts  an 
almost  incredible  length  of  time  in  good  condition. 
Pretty  as  some  Orchids  may  be  taken  individually,  | 


it  is  only  when  they  are  seen  in  such  numbers  as 
they  are  here  that  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
extreme  beauty  can  be  obtained.  In  the  case  of  the 
lovely  little  Odontoglossum  membranaceum  (the 
one  with  large  pure  white  flowers  marked  with 
broken  concentric  lines  of  deep  purple)  we  hear 
that  some  three  or  four  hundred  spikes  are  de- 
veloped, which  when  expanded  a  few  weeks  hence 
will  alone  be  worth  the  journey  to  York  to  see. — 
W.  G. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 


FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

G.  J.,   S0ERET. 

The  leaves  of  some  old  Holly  trees  are  nearly 
flat  and  without  prickles  ;  twigs  of  this  form, 
without  berries,  are  useful  with  many  flowers  in 
winter.  They  do  well  in  all  ways  with  Christmas 
Roses ;  the  glossy  deep  green  and  pure  white  are 
charming  in  colour,  and  their  comparative  texture 
and  habit  make  them  suitable  companions.  The 
Christmas  Rose  has  a  certain  stubbornness  that 
makes  it  difficult  to  manage  with  anj'  leafage  less 
stiff  than  itself,  and  the  stalk  is  so  smooth  and 
cylindrical  that  the  hea^-y -headed  flower  is  always 
inclined  to  swing  round  to  obey  the  laws  of 
gravity  rather  than  the  will  of  the  decorator ; 
therefore  the  rigid  and  highly  becoming  plain- 
leaved  Holly  makes  a  convenient  substructure  in 
which  the  flowers  can  be  firmly  fixed  without  fear 
of  their  moving.  To  some  dozen  and  a  half  fine 
flowers  so  arranged  some  leaves  of  common  green 
Hellebore  are  added  ;  they  are  in  finer  condition 
than  their  own,  and  can  be  better  spared.  This 
is  a  handsome  decoration  in  a  large  silver  punch- 
bowl. A  low,  wide-spreading  white  china  basket 
is  well  furnished  with  clusters  of  berries  of  Cra- 
tjegus  pyracantha,  with  branchlets  of  the  creeping 
variegated  Euonymus  that  have  a  pink  stain  run- 
ning through  their  white  markings.  A  tall  glass 
has  late-flowering,  pale  pink  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums very  happily  combined  with  shoots  of 
El;i2agnus  argentea,  a  shrub  that_seems  to  hold  its 
silvery-backed  foliage  very  late.  In  pots  we  have 
Paris  Daisies,  a  large  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  the 
variegated  Bambusa  Fortunei. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

J.    HUDSON,   GUHNEESBUEY   HOUSE. 

Foe  the  Christmas  festivities,  an  extra  supply  of 
cut  bloom  and  small  plants  in  pots  will  in  many 
cases  be  required.  Of  cut  flowers,  select  those 
that  will  look  well  by  artificial  light ;  of  these. 
Euphorbia  jacquiniasflora,  Amaryllis  aulica  and 
other  varieties,  Centropogon  Lucianus,  Epiphyl- 
lums,  Plumbago|rosea,  Scutellarias,  and  the  bracts 
of  Poinsettia  will  afford  valuable  aid  in  the  way 
of  bright  colours.  In  Eucharis  and  Roman  Hya- 
cinths we  have  good  white  flowers.  Nor  must 
white  Azaleas  be  forgotten.  From  the'greenhouse 
there  will  be  obtained  the  brilliant  spikes  of 
Epacris  and  Heaths,  Chinese  Primulas  and  Salvias, 
and  occasional  stray  pieces  of  such  things  as 
Chorozemas,  Correas,  and  Eriostemons.  More- 
over, Camellias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  the  earliest 
Narcissi  are  also  to  be  had  ;  while  with  shght  pro- 
tection, the  Christmas  Rose  may  also  be  made 
available.  Of  Orchids,  Calanthe  vestita  and 
Veitchi  will  be  valuable,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Dendrobium  nobile.  These  are  gene- 
rally grown  in  quantity.  Effective  plants  may 
be  found  amongst  small  dwarf  Poinsettias,  Aphe- 
landra  aurantiaca  Roezli,  Roman  and  other  Hya- 
cinths and  Narcissi,  and  the  earliest  Tulips.  These 
with  various  coloured  Primulas  and  a  few  plants 
of  Ai'um  Lily  mil  give  a  good  selection  of  flower- 
ing plants.  Of  fine  foliaged  plants  there  are 
Pandanus  Veitchi  and  graminifolius,  both  valu- 
able, and  bright-coloured  Dractenas,  besides  many 
Palms  and  other  plants.  Amongst  berry-bearers, 
we  have  Solanum  capsicastrum,  Rivina  humilis, 
Ardisia  crenulata,  and  small  plants  of  Skimmia 
japonica,  all  characteristic  of  the  season.  Of  choice 
Evergreens  for  cut  purposes,  Garrya  elliptica  is  one 
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of  tlie  best, being  both  novel  and  striking.  All  kinds 
of  decorations  should  be  as  varied  as  possible; 
avoid  above  all  things  repetition  and  formality. 
Time  spent  in  making  formal  arrangements  of 
foliage  and  other  things,  such  as  single  leaves  of 
Aucubas  worked  in  designs,  or  Holly  berries 
threaded,  ttc  is  time  wasted  that  might  be  better 
emplo^-ed.  The  beautiful  shades  of  colour  in  the 
latest  kinds  of  Vine  leaves  render  these  valuable 
for  the  dessert,  and  the  most  should  be  made  of 
them  while  they  last.  Leaves  of  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium  will  be  u.seful  when  the  former  are  over. 
Tliese  are  better  than  Ivy  leaves  or  those  of 
Laurel  or  Aucuba,  all  of  which  give  out  a  some- 
what strong  odour,  unpleasant  to  many. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

T.  BAINES,  SOUTHGATE. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  —  Young 
plants  of  this  may  be  raised  from  seed  in  un- 
limited quantities,  but  even  when  the  seed  ob- 
tained is  the  produce  of  only  the  best  varieties, 
the  progeny  is  almost  invariably  inferior  to  the 
parents,  and  the  seedlings  in  nearly  every  case 
diifer  more  or  less  from  each  other.  Therefore 
worthless  or  indifferent  forms  of  this  plant  are 
much  more  plentiful  than  good  ones  ;  conse- 
quently, it  is  well  for  those  who  possess  a  really 
good  variety  to  give  it  suitable  treatment,  as  on 
this  the  size  and  character  of  the  flowers  greatly 
depends.  This  Anthurium  is  never  quite  at  rest, 
and  tlie  leaves  and  flowers  attain  a  larger  size  when 
the  warmth  in  the  night  is  about  48°  than  if  a 
higher  range  is  maintained.  When  kept  compara- 
tively  cool,  too.  it  begins  to  push  up  its  flowes 
later  in  the  spring  and  summer  than  it  otherwise 
would,  a  circumstance  in  itself  of  importance 
to  many  who  require  a  good  display  at  this  sea- 
son. Give  plenty  of  water  to  the  roots  until  the 
principal  crop  of  leaves  has  attained  their  full 
size,  after  which  less  may  be  used,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Anthuriums  are  swamp 
plants,  and  must  never  have  their  roots  so  drj-  as 
many  others.  The  one  or  two  white  forms,  from 
which  so  much  was  expected,  have  turned  out  dis- 
appointing, being  much  inferior  to  the  red  kind  ; 
they  thrive,  however,  under  similar  treatment. 
Brown  scale  increases  extremely  fast  on  these 
Aroids,  and  where  it  exists  an  attempt  should  be 
made  during  the  winter  to  exterminate  it.  Care- 
ful sponging  repeated  several  times  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  leaves  and  stems  I  have  found  to 
be  the  best  remedy.  Young  plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  during  the  preceding  summer  should, 
as  soon  as  they  get  a  couple  of  small  leaves,  be 
pricked  off  into  shallow  pans,  well  drained,  and 
tilled  with  a  mixture  of  peat,  chopped  Sphagnum, 
and  small  crocks  or  broken  charcoal. 

Tuberoses.— The  earliest  potted  roots  -will 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  top  growth, 
even  if  kept  comparatively  cool,  and  may  now  be 
subjected  to  more  warmth  ;  when  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  and  the  leaves  have  made  some 
progress  the  plants  will  bear  ordinary  stove  heat, 
but  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  they  should 
always  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass.  More  bulbs 
ought  to  be  potted  to  give  a  succession  of  flowers. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Tuberoses  is  that  by 
potting  at  different  times,  and  by  regulating  the 
after  treatment  in  the  matter  of  warmth,  they  can 
be  had  in  flower  over  a  good  portion  of  the  year. 
An  important  matter  is  seeing  that  the  soil  is 
kept  in  a  state  that  would  be  too  dry  for  almost 
any  other  plant  until  plenty  of  roots  are  made. 

Jasminum  gracillimum.  —  Those  who 
have  obtained  a  stock  of  tliis  free  winter-blooming 
plant  will  find  how  useful  it  is  for  cutting,  not 
alone  on  account  of  its  desirable  white  colour  and 
agreeable  perfume,  but  from  the  fact  that  its 
flowers  are  produced  on  long  slender  shoots,  which 
permit  of  their  being  cut  with  a  much  greater 
length  of  stem  than  the  generality  of  plants  that 
bloom  at  this  season  afford.  This  may  appear  a 
matter  of  little  consequence ;  but  where  flowers 
.are  to  be  .arranged  in  vases  and  similar  appliances 
in  a  loose  tasteful  manner,  it  is  essential  that 


some  at  least  should  have  long  stems,  as  flowers 
mounted  on  wires  necessarily  soon  fade,  and  the 
mounting,  if  at  all  perceptible,  is  most  objection- 
able. With  a  sufficient  stock  of  this  Jasainum,  a 
succession  of  its  flowers  can  be  kept  up  for  some 
time  yet ;  the  first  forced  plants  will  furnish  cut- 
tings that  should  be  put  in  to  strike  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  had.  It  is  one  of  the  best  new 
winter  flowering  plants  introduced  for  some 
time. 

Clerodendron  Balfouri.— So  manageable 
is  this  pretty  Clerodendron,  that  it  may  be  had  in 
bloom  every  month  in  the  year  if  sufficient  plants 
are  at  hand,  and  their  season  of  growth  and  rest 
so  arranged  that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  start 
when  required.  To  enable  this  to  be  carried  out 
it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  best  to  employ  medium- 
sized  examples,  such  as  can  be  grown  in  10-in.  or 
11-in.  pots.  Plants  of  this  Clerodendron  that 
were  grown  and  put  to  rest  in  the  autumn  may  at 
once  be  started  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature, 
giving  them,  if  very  dry  at  the  roots,  a  good  soak- 
ing by  immersing  them  in  tepid  water  for  several 
hours,  without  which  the  centre  of  the  ball  is 
liable  to  remain  dry  after  the  surface  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  sufficiently  moist,  and  in  this 
condition  the  growth  cannot  be  strong.  If  the 
plants  have  been  well  ripened,  young  shoots 
will  be  produced  at  almost  every  eye,  which  will 
show  flowers  when  they  have  grown  a  few  joints 
in  length.  Unless  the  roots  are  extremely  cramped 
in  the  pots,  it  is  best  not  to  re-pot  until  after  the 
blooming  is  over,  as  a  disturbance  of  the  ball 
along  witli  additional  root  .space  is  more  calculated 
to  produce  growth  than  flowers.  An  application 
of  manure  water  once  a  week  will  be  an  advan- 
tage when  growth  has  fairly  commenced.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  attractive  character  of  the  plants 
when  in  bloom,  the  red  flowers  with  their  snowy 
bracts  are  very  pretty  in  a  cut  state,  but  to  have 
them  in  a  condition  to  last  well,  when  so  required 
the  flowering  must  not  be  hurried  ;  60°  or  65° 
at  night  will  be  enough.  Plants  of  this  Cleroden- 
dron tliat  are  to  be  kept  at  rest  longer  must  not 
be  placed  where  the  heat  is  insufficient ;  58°  or 
60'  is  a  temperature  low  enough  to  be  safe, 
as  even  if  dry  at  the  root  they  perish  if  too 
cool. 

Pandanus.— Suckers  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  Pandanus  root  freely  in  a  brisk  heat  at  any 
time  when  they  can  be  had  in  suitable  condition, 
that  is,  when  sufficiently  solidified.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  put  them  in,  removing  a  few  of  the  bot- 
tom leaves  and  potting  them  singly  in  small  pots 
in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand.  Keep  them  mo- 
derately close,  but  not  too  moist.  The  advantage  of 
propagating  them  now  is  they  get  well  rooted  and 
in  a  condition  to  start  into  active  growth  early  in 
spring.  These  plants  are  most  useful  in  a  small 
state,  their  elegant  habit  of  fgrowth  particularly 
adapting  them  for  room  or  table  decoration,  or 
for  grouping  amongst  other  things  in  the  stove. 
The  coloured-leaved  kinds  (P.  Veitchi  and  P. 
javanicus  variegatus)  should  have  their  \-ariega- 
tion  well  brought  out.  This  can  best  be  secured 
by  keeping  the  plants  during  the  season  of  active 
growth  in  the  full  light,  only  shading  them  slightly 
in  ver  bright  weather.  The  best  kinds  for  generaly 
use  are  P.  Vandermeerschi,  P.  reflexus,  P.  Veitchi, 
and  P.javanicus  variegatus. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Solomon's 
Seal. — A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  former  should 
be  put  in  heat  once  a  fortnight,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  requisite  supply  without  having  more  than  are 
wanted  to  be  in  bloom  at  a  time.  The  Solomon's 
Seal  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  flowers  for  furnishing 
vases,  its  elegant  habit  of  growth  being  in  this 
way  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sweet  Brier.— Many  like  the  perfume  of  this 
better  than  that  of  most  other  sweet-scented 
plants.  It  forces  easily  taken  up  and  potted  in 
the  usual  way,  but  it  should  be  brought  on  slowly. 
An  intermediate  temperature  is  quite  enough  for 
it,  for  if  kept  too  warm  the  young  leaves  are  so 
tender  that  they  flag  directly  the"  shoots  are  cut, 
a  circumstance  which  detracts  much  from  their 
use  when  mixed  with  cut  flowers. 


ORCHIDS. 

.T.   DOUGLAS,    LOXPOBD   HALL. 

East  Indian  house.— It  is  important  at  mid- 
winter to  see  that  the  temperature  of  this  house 
and  its  atmospheric  conditions  are  congenial  to 
the  healthy  development  of  its  occupants.  It  was 
stated  (p.  574)  that  such  Orchids  as  Phal.-enopsis 
that  have  no  pseudo-bulbs  are  apt  to  suffer  first, 
and  since  then  I  have  seen  an  instance  of  it.  The 
plants  to  which  I  allude  were  in  a  house,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  over-heat  the  pipes  to  get  up  the 
requisite  temperature,  and  owing  to  this  and  the 
atmosphere  being  allowed  to  become  too  drj-,  some 
of  the  older  leaves  of  P.  grandiflora  became  yellow 
while  they  should  not  have  done  so.  This  ought  and 
can  be  avoided  by  seeing  that  the  pipes  are  not 
over-heated,  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  kept 
uniformly  charged  with  moisture.  At  one  time  we 
grew  our  plants  of  Vanda  suavis  and  V.  tricolor 
in  this  house,  but  they  did  not  like  such  a  high 
temperature  in  winter ;  they  do  much  better  in 
the  shady  part  of  the  Cattleya  house.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  repot  these  Vandas,  it  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible  after  January  1. 
Indeed  it  is  very  desirable  to  thoroughly  in- 
spect every  plant  in  the  house  at  this  season, 
and  to  pot  all  that  really  require  it.  Those  that  do 
not  need  repotting  maj-  be  surface-dressed ;  the 
pots  maybe  washed,  and  the  plants  also  may  be 
dipped  or  washed  with  soft-soapy  water  as  may 
be  thought  best.  To  cleanse  them  from  dust  and 
scale  we  merely  wash  with  soapy  water,  but  when 
thrips  have  made  their  home  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  it  is  necessary  to  add  tobacco  water  to  the 
soapy  water.  Vandas  do  best  merely  potted  in  a 
compost  of  clean  Sphagnum  freely  mixed  with 
potsherds  and  broken  charcoal.  If  the  plants  are 
large,  the  broken  pots  and  charcoal  may  consist 
of  good  sized  lumps.  Let  the  pots  used  be  half 
full  of  drainage.  In  repotting  these  plants  it  is 
desirable  not  to  injure  the  roots  ;  it  is  better  to 
break  the  pots  than  to  tear  off  half  the  roots  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  pot.  In  some  instances  it  may 
be  best  to  merely  surface-dress  them,  but  before 
doing  this  remove  any  decayed  or  rotten  Sphag- 
num from  the  roots.  After  the  plants  are  repotted 
or  re-basketed,  it  is  best  to  keep  a  much  moister 
atmosphere  than  previously,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  established  without  losing  their  leaves. 
When  the  larger  growing  Vandas  experience  a 
check  they  are  very  liable  to  lose  a  pair  or  two  of 
the  lower  leaves  which  is  very  undesirable. 

Cattleya  house.— We  have  now  reached 
that  season  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  much 
valued,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  good  succession 
from  now  until  midsummer.  The  best  Cymbidium 
(C.  eburneum)  is  now  plentiful,  and  its  grand 
ivory-white  flowers  last  long  in  beauty.  The  spikes 
are  showing,  but  the  flowers  will  not  open  until 
those  of  C.  Mastersi  are  over.  This  fine  species 
is  also  now  in  flower.  If  it  is  necessary  to  pot 
these  use  good  fibrous  loam  and  a  little  peat.  C. 
Lowianum  is  a  new  and  good  species,  but  its 
flowers  are  not  so  valuable  as  those  of  the  other 
two.  Ccelogyne  barbata  is  now  in  flower,  but  this 
cannot  be  recommended  for  general  cultivation. 
It  does  not  invariably  establish  itself  well,  and 
though  the  flowers  are  white  its  sooty-fringed  lip 
is  not  effective.  C.  cristata  will  always  be  preferred 
to  it,  but  the  flowers  of  this  do  not  usually  open 
before  February.  Odontoglossum  pulchellum  is 
now  throwing  up  its  flower-spikes  with  the  young 
growths,  and  on  that  account  must  not  suffer  from 
want  of  water  at  the  roots.  One  of  the  choicest  of 
winter  flowering  Cattleyas  (C.  Trianre)  will  soon 
make  a  gorgeous  display,  and  there  are  numerous 
other  varieties  that  flower  in  the  winter  months. 
Many  of  the  Cattleyas  and  other  plants  in  this 
house  may  be  potted  in  January,  although  it  is 
desirable  that  all  Orchids  should  be  potted  when 
the  new  roots  begin  to  start  from  the  base  of  the 
last  formed  pseudo-bulbs ;  indeed,  it  should  be 
done  before  that,  as  the  crisp  little  rootlets  are 
easily  injured.  In  some  cases  it  is  best  to  repot 
when  the  new  growths  start,  but  in  many  instances 
roots  are  not  emitted  until  the  growths  are  well 
developed.  One  cultivator  recommends  thinning 
the  bulbs  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  when  overcrowded, 
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and  as  a  proof  that  he  is  right  points  to  fresli 
bulbs  being  formed  after  two  seasons'  growth. 
That  is  not,  however,  the  way  to  increase  the  stock 
of  any  Orchid.  We  have  a  number  of  plants  of 
Coelogyne  cristata,  and  one  of  them  has  the  bulbs 
so  closely  wedged  together  that  there  is  no  room 
for  others  to  form.  Our  plan  will  be  to  turn  the 
plant  out  of  the  pot  and  divide  it  into  three.  In 
two  years  we  will  have  three  good  flowering  plants, 
and  not  one  bulb  will  be  wasted.  As  1  understand 
your  correspondent,  he  did  not  thus  increase  his 
stock  ;  the  point  he  gained  was  replacing  fiowerless 
bulbs  with  flowering  ones. 

Oool  house. — In  this  house  the  many  beauti- 
ful varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  (Alex- 
andra) are  now  either  showing  for  flower  or  in  full 
beauty.  Where  there  are  considerable  numbers  of 
plants  in  bloom  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition  as  long  as  possible.  They  are  easily 
injured  if  the  atmosphere  is  overloaded  with 
moisture,  and  this  can  be  avoided  by  a  little  cau- 
tion as  to  the  time  and  quantity  of  water  sprinkled 
about.  The  best  time  to  pot  these  and  many  other 
species,  such  as  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  cirrhosum,  0. 
triumphans,  0.  odoratum,  and  others,  is  when  they 
liave  done  flowering  and  the  next  season's  growths 
have  started  a  little.  Decayed  Sphagnum  and  peat 
about  the  roots  does  not  injure  them  much  if 
shaken  off ;  and  in  the  case  of  plants  that  have 
become  unhealthy  owing  to  too  much  decayed 
potting  material,  the  roots  may  be  washed  and  the 
plants  repotted  in  fresh  material,  using  rather 
small  pots,  as  we  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of 
nnder  than  over-potting.  Odontoglossum  carini- 
ferum,  now  in  flower,  ought  to  be  grown  even  in 
small  collections  of  cool  Orchids  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  yellowish-brown,  rather  narrow  and 
pointed,  and  the  lip  is  white.  One  of  the  most  use- 
ful plants  at  present  in  flower  in  the  cool  house  is 
Masdevallia  ignea,  the  rich  orange-scarlet  flowers 
of  which  are  distinct  from  those  of  anything  else, 
and  if  a  few  plants  of  it  are  arranged  amongst  tlie 
Odontoglossums  they  have  a  good  effect.  When 
such  plants  as  these  have  done  flowering  they 
sliould  be  allowed  a  week  or  two  to  recover  them- 
selves, and  then  be  repotted,  divided,  or  left  un- 
disturbed, as  may  be  thought  desirable. 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

J.   SHJSPPAKD,   WOOLVERSTONE    PARK. 

The  mildness  of  the  season  is  luring  plants  to  de- 
struction unless  precautionary  measures  are  taken 
for  their  protection,  many  of  them  being  full  of 
growth  and  sap,  a  dangerous  condition  to  be  in 
should  severe  frost  occur.  Among  the  first  things 
to  which  attention  should  be  directed  are  Roses, 
which,  being  easily  excited,  are  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects  of  any  adverse  change.  With  dwarfs,  pro- 
tection may  readily  be  afforded  by  giving  the 
beds  a  heavy  mulching  of  short  littery  manure, 
the  best  for  most  soils  being  that  from  stables,  as 
it  contains  much  strawy  matter  and  lies  loose. 
Slight  as  the  help  of  such  a  covering  may  appear 
in  saving  the  tops  of  Roses,  it  is  surprising  what 
an  amount  of  hard  frost  they  will  stand  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground  coated  in  the  way  just  re- 
ferred to,  and  if  the  uppermost  part  of  the  branches 
should  get  killed,  it  matters  little  so  long  as  the 
roots  and  collars  are  safe,  as  they  are  sure  then 
to  break  again  from  below.  Standards  are  more 
difiicult  to  deal  with,  and  the  only  course  open  to 
render  them  tolerably  safe  is  to  have  some  loosely 
twisted  hay  bands  run  round  the  stock  at  the  point 
of  junction  between  it  and  the  scion,  and  also  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  head.  If  this  is  done  the 
weather  must  be  very  bad  indeed  to  cause  them 
much  harm.  Climbing  Devoniensis,MarechalNiel, 
Celine  Forestier,  and  Teas  on  walls  may  be  pro- 
tected by  having  their  shoots  drawn  together  in 
bundles  and  then  covered  with  dry.  Fern,  over 
which  a  few  Fir  boughs  should  be  tied  to  keep  it 
in  place  and  afford  additional  shelter.  For  Mag- 
nolias, Ceanothuses,  Myrtles,  and  similar  plants 
evergreen  boughs  are  generally  sutHcient,  but 
should  frost  set  in  very  severe  it  will  be  advisable 
to  tack  over  them  a  few  mats. 


Clematises  being  very  hardy  may  be  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  but  as  they  are  untidy- 
looking  plants  during  winter  if  not  attended  to, 
the  tops  should  be  thinned  out  and  regulated,  and 
the  dead  leaves  removed,  and  the  shoots  then 
trained  and  tied  neatly  to  fill  vacant  parts  of  the 
trellis.  As  all  the  sorts  are  fond  of  a  good  rich 
soil,  and  only  flower  freely  when  they  can  have  it 
to  grow  in,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  some  of 
the  surface  eartli  about  the  crowns  annually,  and 
give  a  top-dressing  with  short  rotten  manure, 
which  will  so  stimulate  the  roots  as  to  impart  into 
the  plants  renewed  vigour.  It  is  the  practice  with 
some  to  cut  their  Clematises  down,  butthere  arefew 
kinds  will  stand  this  treatment  long, and  the  only 
one  I  know  that  will  bear  it  with  impunity  is  C. 
Jackmani,  which  produces  plenty  of  eyes  or  buds 
round  the  crown.  A  good  way  of  managing  the 
different  varieties  of  Clematis  in  borders  is  to  have 
three  long  iron  rods  thrust  into  the  ground  at 
about  9  in.  apart,  around  which  very  coarse  rabbit 
wire  should  be  run,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cage  or 
guard  for  each  plant,  up  which  guards  they  will 
run  and  send  their  shoots  and  leaves  through  and 
furnish  the  whole  from  top  to  bottom  with  their 
lovely  gay-coloured  blossoms.  For  growing  on 
walls  near  windows  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  deliciously  sweet  Lonicera  fragrantissima, 
which  is  now  full  of  blossoms,  and  the  odour 
from  these  on  a  fine  day  pervades  the  air  v^'ith  a 
perfume  as  rich  or  richer  than  that  from  those  of 
the  Violet.  To  flower  freely  it  should  have  a  sunny 
aspect  and  a  light,  dry  soil,  as  then  it  ripens  up 
its  shoots  well  and  the  little  twiggy  portions  bloom 
profusely  fi'om  every  point. 

Lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  will  now 
require  the  most  unremitting  attention  to  keep 
them  in  good  order,  as  the  turf  and  walks  will 
need  frequent  sweeping  arid  heavy  rolling  to  have 
the  surfaces  of  each  smooth  and  solid,  without 
which  walks  cannot  be  used  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  or  enjoyment.  Grass  needs  constant 
attention  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  coarse 
in  the  blade.  In  cases  where  it  has  died 
out  under  trees  the  best  way  is  to  replace  it 
with  Ivy,  which  pegged  out  regularly  over  the 
ground  soon  covers  it,  and  always  has  a  good  and 
pleasing  effect.  To  give  the  Ivy  a  fair  start  the 
soil  should  be  lightly  broken  up  and  have  some 
rotten  manure  worked  in,  but  the  disturbance 
must  not  be  deep  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
roots  of  the  trees.  Where  these  are  of  a  decidu- 
ous nature  nothing  looks  so  well  under  them  as 
Primroses,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and  Daffodils, 
which,  if  the  branches  are  not  too  low,  are  just 
at  home,  and  grow  and  flower  in  the  freest  way 
possible.  Planted  now  they  will  be  ablaze  with 
colour  by-and-by,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  in  the  whole  garden.  With  the 
turn  of  the  year  near  at  hand  it  is  high  time  to 
be  thinking  what  will  be  wanted  in  the  bedding 
way,  and  to  start  plants  from  which  cuttings  are 
to  be  taken,  and  to  sow  seeds  of  such  things  as 
Acacia  lophantha  and  Cannas,  that  are  so  long  in 
germinating.  A  brisk  heat  will  soon  set  moving 
Coleus,  Iresines,  and  Alternantheras,  and  a  gentle 
warmth  will  be  sufBcient  to  excite  Verbenas, 
Ageratums,  and  Heliotropes,  as  well  as  Pelargo- 
niums, the  variegated  and  tricolor  section  of 
which,  after  being  subjected  to  its  influence, 
strike  well  in  the  spring.  Pansies,  Violas,  Calceo- 
larias, Pentstemons,  and  the  like  in  cold  frames 
should  have  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
tions,  as  free  ventilation  prevents  damping  and 
keeps  the  plants  sturdy  and  strong. 


PROPAGATING. 
Where  cuttings  of  various  trees  and  shrubs  are 
put  in  the  open  ground  they  may  be  prepared 
during  weather  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
on  out-door  operations.  Where  this  practice  is  in- 
tended to  be  followed  they  should  be  taken  off 
when  the  weather  is  favourable,  tied  roughly  in 
bundles,  and  laid  in  closely  together;  then,  if 
hard  frost  sets  in  they  can  easily  be  covered  with 
a  mat  or  two,  which  will  keep  them  from  beoom 
ing  fixed  in  the  ground.  Treated  thus  they  are 


ready  for  use  at  any  time  ;  for  instance,  if  the  day 
is  wet  a  few  bundles  can  be  taken  under  cover 
and  made  into  cuttings  ready  for  insertion,  then 
they  should  be  sorted  and  tied  up  into  bunches  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred,  and  again  laid  in  till  all  are 
finished,  when  they  should  be  permanently  put  in 
according  to  directions  given  in  The  Garden  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Great  numbers  of  subjects  strike 
readily  in  this  way — among  others  the  Weigelas, 
Privets,  Lilacs,  Hibiscus,  Philadelphus,  and  of 
course  Willows,  Poplars,  and  Alders.  I  find  Maule's 
Pyrus  (P.  JIaulei)  to  strike  almost  as  freely  as  a 
Willow,  much  more  so  than  its  relative  Pyrus  or 
Cydonia  japonica.  Again,  many  things  can  be  in- 
creased by  means  of  suckers,  which,  if  removed 
carefully,  soon  make  good  plants,  and  root, 
cuttings  may  in  some  cases  be  employed.  All 
the  larger  kinds  of  Rhus  can  be  propagated 
in  this  way,  besides  the  Koelreuteria,  the  Ailantus, 
and  the  Robinias.  Concerning  the  latter,  as  most 
specimens  of  the  various  kinds  are  grafted  on  the 
common  false  Acacia,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
cuttings  from  plants  on  their  own  roots.  Advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  any  transplanting  that 
may  be  going  on  to  secure  roots  for  cuttings,  if 
wanted.  They  should  be  cut  up  into  lengths  of 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.,  and  may  be  of  any  size  pro- 
vided they  are  not  too  small.  As  a  rule  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  roots  smaller  than  a  penholder, 
that  is  to  say,  for  outdoor  propagation,  though  it 
protected,  of  course  smaller  material  may  be  used. 
The  cuttings  when  ready  should  be  put  in  thickly 
in  an  upright  position,  the  top  being  about  1  in.  or 
14  in.  below  the  surface.  Good  light,  sandy  soil 
will  suit  them,  and  the  position  should  be  some- 
what sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  from 
drying  winds,  and  duringsummer  a  slight  mulching 
of  decaying  leaves  will  be  an  advantage  in  assisting 
to  keep  the  soil  moist.  A  great  many  will  no  doubt 
die,  but  as  they  can  be  put  in  very  thickly,  the 
loss  is  not  so  apparent. 

A  good  method  of  increasing  many  shrubs,  and 
one  that  does  away  with  much  of  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  cuttings,  is  this :  if  the  shrub 
to  be  propagated  is  not  too  large,  it  may 
be  transplanted  much  deeper  than  before,  in 
order  to  induce  the  branches  to  emit  roots, 
which  they  often  will  do  freely,  and  when 
sufficiently  rooted  they  may  be  detached  from  the 
parent  and  planted  separately.  This  system  may 
be  employed  for  a  great  number  of  plants,  being, 
in  fact,  but  a  form  of  layering.  In  this  way 
Spiraeas,  Lilacs,  Eibes,  many  Roses,  Berberis,  and 
numbers  of  others  may  be  successfully  treated, 
and  also  that  fine  plant  when  forced,  Staphylea 
colchica,  which  may  be  propagated  freely  in  this 
way.  Layering  proper  may  be  performed  at  any 
time ;  bend  the  branch  over  and  cover  it  with 
about  6  in.  of  soil,  pegging  it  securely  in  its  place, 
but  before  doing  so  make  an  incision  on  the  under 
side,  which  will  be  kept  open  when  the  branch  is 
bent,  and  by  partly  arresting  the  flow  of  the  sap 
will  hasten  the  formation  of  roots.  T. 


FRUIT. 

W.  COLEMAN,  EASTNOR  CASTLE. 

Pines. — Where  there  is  a  good  stock  of  pro- 
perly rested  plants  to  fall  back  upon,  another 
batch  of  promising  Queens  and  a  few  Rothschilds 
may  be  selected  and  placed  in  a  light  compartment 
where  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  bottom-heat 
of  83°  to  U0°  from  fire-heat  and  fermenting  ma- 
terial combined,  and  a  top-heat  of  65°  to  70°  by 
night,  with  a  rise  of  5°  to  10°  by  day.  It  is  not 
always  advisable  to  take  the  largest  plants  for 
early  work,  as  many  of  these  will  make  a  growth 
before  they  start  and  give  the  finest  fruit  of  the 
season  later  on,  while  smaller  plants  with  short 
stiff  leaves,  stout  stems,  and  open  hearts,  will  be 
most  likely  to  throw  up  quickly  and  finish  off  per- 
fect fruit.  Follow  directions  laid  down  for  the 
management  of  the  first  batch  with  regard  to 
watering  and  syringing,  using  a  little  clarified  li- 
quid in  the  water  for  stimulating  the  roots  and 
charging  the  atmosphere  with  ammonia  by  damp- 
ing all  cool  surfaces  on  fine  days,  but  guard 
against  producing  hot  steana  by  forcing  it  against 
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the  pipes  when  hard  firing  is  necessary.  Continue 
to  remove  plants  bodily  from  the  fruiting  house 
as  the  Pines  show  signs  of  changing  colour,  and 
place  them  near  the  pipes  in  a  dry,  wann  Muscat 
house,  or,  better  still,  a  small  compartment  re- 
served for  them.  From  this  time  forward  this 
timely  removal  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
it  admitsof  full  justice  being  done  to  late  "shows," 
while  the  fruit  so  ripened  will  keep  for  many 
weeks  after  it  is  fit  for  use.  For  keeping  up  a 
steady  familj'  supply  of  high-class  fruit,  a  few 
plants  of  the  old  Jamaica,  Montserrat,  and  Lord 
Carington  should  receive  special  treatment  for 
starting  in  August  and  September,  and  as  stock 
of  these  delicious  kinds  is  most  plentiful  in  the 
early  spring,  those  who  have  allowed  their  plants 
to  die  out  should  look  up  their  friends  of  the  old 
school  for  a  fresh  supply  of  suckers. 

Succession  houses. — By  this  time  the  top 
and  bottom  heats  will  have  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  consistent  with  safety,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  keep  the  plants  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible until  an  increase  in  the  length  of  days  be- 
comes perceptible,  when  sound,  healthy  roots  will 
force  up  growth  greatly  superior  to  that  which  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  at  this  dull,  dead  season. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
where  a  winter  growth  is  imperative,  light  span- 
roofed  pits  should  be  used  ;  the  plants  should  be 
kept  close  to  the  glass  and  carefully  covered 
every  night.  Although  the  supply  of  water  needed 
by  the  plants  will  not  be  heavy,  a  regular  system 
of  looking  them  over  once  a  week  should  be  ad- 
hered to. 

Strawberries. —  Where  early  Strawberry 
forcing  is  carried  on  under  difficulties,  and  the 
shelves  in  early  Peach  houses  and  vineries  are 
already  occupied,  a  light,  well  ventilated  Melon 
pit  maj-  be  fitted  up  with  shelves  and  filled  with 
plants  which  have  been  properly  rested,  cleansed, 
and  top-dressed  with  stiff  loam  and  rich  rotten 
manure.  Cleanliness  in  all  forcing  operations 
being  an  important  item,  see  that  the  pots  are 
washed  and  the  drainage  clear.  Water  with  clean 
lime  water  to  eradicate  worms,  place  a  body  of 
fermenting  leaves  beneath  the  stage,  but  clear  of 
the  pots,  and  commence  forcing  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  45°  to  50^  at  night,  and  50^  to  5G° 
by  day,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  open.  To 
prevent  the  foliage  from  becoming  "drawn" 
force  with  a  chink  of  air ;  apply  covering  in 
preference  to  fire-heat  on  cold  nights,  and  make 
up  for  lost  time  by  shutting  up  for  a  few  hours 
with  solar  heat  and  moisture  on  bright  sunny 
days. 

Peaches.— Where  three  or  four  houses  are 
forced  annually,  the  second  should  be  ready  for 
closing  by  the  1st  of  January,  ^when  directions 
given  for  the  management  of  the  early  trees  will 
apply.  If  the  roots,  as  those  of  all  early  forced 
trees  should  be,  are  inside,  great  care  should  be 
observed  in  keeping  them  well  supplied  with  water, 
as  many  promising  crops  are  injured  by  allowing 
the  internal  roots  to  receive  a  check  before  forcing 
is  commenced,  and  it  invariably  happens  that  the 
most  prominent  buds  are  the  first  to  fall,  when  it 
is  too  late  to  remedy  the  mischief.  Many  people 
entertain  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  roots  of  a 
resting  Peach  trae  may  become  dust-dryj;  but  this 
is  a  mistake,  as  may  be  proved  by  making  exami- 
nation of  an  outdoor  tree  which  has  been  lifted 
and  replanted  in  October,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  an  abundance  of  new  roots  are  actively 
working  in  the  new  compost  where  it  has  had  the 
benefit  of  several  inches  of  rain.  Young  beginners, 
for  whose  assistance  these  lines  are  wTitten,  will 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  timely  attention  to 
the  roots  of  internal  trees  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  if  the  borders  are  composed  of  good 
i-alcareous  loam,  placed  upon  ample  drainage, 
there  is  less  danger  to  be  apprehended  fi-om  giving 
too  much  than  too  little  water  through  the  early 
winter  months. 

Early  trees  started  in  November  will  now 
be  swelling  their  buds,  and  the  weather  continuing 
mild  and  fine,  a  minimum  temperature  of  45°  to 
50°  may  be  indulged  in,  but  nothing  will  be  gained 


by  undue  haste,  particularly  by  night  until  after 
the  turn  of  the  year,  as  Peaches  which  are  allowed 
to  open  a  strong  bloom  in  a  low  ^temperature 
always  set  better  than  others  which  are  exhausted 
by  the  time  that  critical  stage  is  reached.  On 
fine  sunny  days  run  up  to  60°  or  65°  with  air. 
Husband  fire  heat  by  closing  early,  and  syringe 
regularly  until  the  blossoms  begin  to  unfold. 

Orchard  house. — Growers  of  pot  trees  who 
intend  to  commence  forcing  a  portion  of  their 
stock  about  the  first  week  in  January  should  now 
select  the  most  suitable  kinds  which  were  potted 
immediately  after  the  fruit  was  gathered.  A  pro- 
cess of  cleaning  the  house  will  of  course  precede 
their  introduction,  and  when  this  important  part 
of  the  work  is  complete  examine  each  tree  sepia- 
rately,  cut  back  strong  growths  to  a  triple  bud, 
thin  out  the  centres,  and  wash  carefully  with  a 
solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  6  oz.  to  8  oz.  to  the 
gallon  of  water  ;  place  each  tree  in  position,  give 
the  roots  a  good  soaking  with  tepid  water,  and 
shut  up  the  house  without  fire-heat.  If  the  house 
is  conveniently  arranged  for  the  introduction  of 
fermenting  leaves  a  night  temperature  of  40°  to 
45°  can  easily  be  maintained  without  fire-heat,  and 
favourable  external  conditions  will  give  a  rise  of 
10^  by  day,  quite  sufficient  until  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  when  the  pipes  may  be  gently  warmed  every 
morning.  Syringe  with  tepid  water  when  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  rise,  ventilate  at  55°,  and 
syringe  again  after  closing,  when  there  is  a  fair 
chance  of  the  buds  becoming  dry  before  nightfall. 
When  external  moisture  does  not  favour  a  second 
use  of  the  syringe,  turn  the  fermenting  material 
and  damp  all  available  cool  surfaces.  Early  batches 
started  in  November,  now  sufficiently  advanced  to 
admit  of  a  rise,  may  receive  treatment  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  the  first  Peach  house,  always 
provided  the  advance  is  made  during  the  hours  of 
d.iylight  and  the  trees  are  allowed  to  return  to  a 
state  of  rest  at  night.  If  Strawberries  have  been 
introduced  keep  the  foliage  well  syringed,  and 
fumigate  the  house  before  the  flowers  on  the  most 
forward  trees  begin  to  expand. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

E.  GILBERT,  BUKGHLEY. 


We  are  just  now  making  up  spring  beds  for 
Mushrooms  for  use  in  April  and  May,  all  being 
outside  on  the  ridge  prmciple.  We  are  also  lift- 
ing Jerusalem  Artichokes,  wliich  are  not  grown  so 
much  as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  usually  they  occupy 
out-of-the-way  corners  where  no  notice  is  taken 
of  them,  whereas  here  we  replant  them  annually, 
finecleartubers,  not  coarse  and  large,  being  always 
the  result.  A  sand}'  loam  and  no  manure  suits 
them  admirably.  The  land  which  we  propose  to 
sow  with  Onions  in  March  is  now  dug,  and  we 
intend  giving  it  a  good  dressing  of  fowl's  ma- 
nure mixed  with  sand  before  sowing  ;  a  cultivator 
is  used  to  mix  it  witli  the  soil.  I  never  thin  my 
Onion  crops,  as  many  small  Onions  are  wanted, 
and  I  find  a  middle-sized  Onion  the  best  this  year. 
Parsnips  we  always  trench  the  land  for,  but  never 
use  any  manure  ;  they  grow  so  coarse  and  forked 
if  manure  is  used  :  but  a  top-dressing  of  soot  when 
growing  is  very  beneficial.  The  manure  and  leaves 
for  beds  for  forcing  Potatoes  and  Carrots  are  now 
being  made  ready  and  well  worked.  I  find  that 
well  turning  the  heaps  of  this  material  is  half  the 
battle,  as  the  heat  lasts  so  much  longer.  The 
Potatoes  now  all  in  boxes  in  a  cool  vinery  are 
showing  their  green  tops  healthy  and  strong.  By 
removing  the  tubers  into  frames  numbers  of  root- 
lets get  broken,  an  advantage  as  regards  inducing 
the  plants  to  form  tubers  quickly,  and  overgrowth 
in  the  tops  is  also  thereby  checked.  French  Beans 
are  doing  well,  but  we  made  a  mistake  in  substitut- 
ing Sir  J.  Paxton  for  Osborn's,  the  very  prince  of  a 
French  Bean  for  forcing.  The  aim  should  be  to 
keep  them  short  and  stubby.  We  have  some  pots 
of  Osborn  which  just  now  look  like  specimen 
plants  for  decoration.  Among  Cucumbers  Mon- 
trose two  seedlings  (Nos.  1  and  2)  and  Telegraph 
are  the  best.  Our  plants  are  fruiting  and  growing 
well.      We  keep  the  house  at  C5°  at  night,  and 


on  very  cold  nights  we  cover  with  a  single  mat, 
which  makes  5°  degrees  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture. 


Best  Lilies  for  pots.— In  reply  to  "Flora" 
(p.  584)  I  wouldj  say  that  undoubtedly  the  best 
Lilies  for  pots  are  giganteum,  Browni,  longiflorum, 
Wilsoni,  neilgherrense,  auratum,  the  varieties  of 
speciosum,  Batemannie,  LeichtUni,  polyphyllum, 
tenuifolium,  californicum,  pulchellum,  canadensc 
rubrum,  and  canadense  flavum  ;  others  may  be 
added,  but  these  are  the  best  for  several  reasons, 
the  last,  though  not  least,  being  the  little  difficulty 
attending  their  cultivation  provided  a  start  is 
made  with  strong  bulbs.  A  very  good  soil  for  them 
is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  fibrous  peat,  one  part 
loam,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand.  Large 
pots  should  be  used  and  good  drainage.  ^Vhen 
potted  let  them  stand  out-of-doors,  or  in  a  pit 
plunged  in  ashes  up  to  the  rim.  If  for  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  do  not  bring  them  in  until  the  flower- 
buds  show  themselves,  as  they  are  likely  to  get 
drawn,  but  if  there  is  an  orchard  house  with 
plenty  of  ventilation,  they  may  be  grown  there 
all  together  successfully.— F.  H. 

Protecting  outdoor  plants —Tliis  morn- 
ing (Dec.  12)  we  had  here  12°  of  frost.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
frost  that  kills  half-hardy  plants  as  the  bursting 
of  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue  from  the  rapid 
effect  of  immediate  sunshine.  This  never  takes 
place  when  the  thaw  is  gradual.  Acting  on  this 
principle,  I  spread  a  lot  of  comparatively  fine  dry 
coal  ashes  over  a  number  of  outdoor  plants  of 
doubtful  hardiness,  or  that  I  considered  might  be 
affected,  such  as  small  pot  Kalmias  and  Veronicas 
of  sorts  among  shrubs,  and  over  the  cut-down  stems 
of  Fuchsias  for  which  I  always  keep  a  few  beds  ; 
Hollyhocks,  and  some  of  the  better  kinds  of  Car- 
nations, Pansies,  and  especially  the  show  and, 
fancy  kinds — the  very  good  sorts  are  in  frames, 
and  this  is  true  also  of  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses  and 
the  better  [kinds  of  alpine  Auriculas  :  some  out- 
door Chrysanthemums  I  may  want  offsets  from. 
I  did  not  forget  either.  Manure  of  any  kind  would 
be  unsightly,  and  I  had  not  got  my  favourite  leaf- 
mould. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 


Tobacco.— />«■  Presse  iUdicale  Beige  says:  "Every 
year  in  Tliuringia  there  is  consumed  a  thousand  tons  of 
Beet  leaves  transformed  into  Tobacco.  The  same  leaves, 
.is  well  as  those  of  Chicory  and  of  the  Cabbiige.  imdergo 
the  same  metamorphosis  at  Madebourg  and  in  the  Pala- 
tinate.   Vevay  cigars  are  of  the  same." 

The  genu8  Ribea. — Is  there  such  a  thing  as  amono- 
graph  of  tills  genus?  Or  where  can  I  get  detailed  informa* 
tion  upon  its  members,  particularly  the  ornamental  ones? 
Is  there  such  a  species  as  Ililies  palmatum  ?  I  cannot  find 
it  in  the  ordinary  lists,  though  I  believe  species  are  some- 
times re-named.— Pyrus. 

Clematis  graveolens.— How  should  seed  of  this  be 
treated  wlicn  sown  ?  iii  heat  or  not  ? — \.  C.  B. 

Naming  plants  and  fruits.— four  plants,  fruits, 
orfloivers  only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  onlit 
ichen  good  specimens  are  sent.  Readerswho  desire  our  help  in 
na}ning  Apples  or  Pears  icill  kindbi  bear  in  mind  that 
several  specimens  in  di^^erent  stages  of  colour  and  size  of 
the  same  h'nd  greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  Local 
varieties  should  be  named  by  local  growers,  and  are  itften 
only  knotrn  to  them.  We  can  only  undertake  to  name  four 
varieties  at  a  time,  and  these  only  ichen  the  above  condition 
is  observed.     Unpaid  parcels  nut  received. 

Namesof  plants.— Jl/ IS.  W.,  Balshanger.—C&lyslcpn 

sylvestris. E.R.H. — Cotoneaster  Siinonsi. ilrs.  O., 

Dat'CH^r)/.— Catananche  cturulea  vars. C.  li.,  Jpstcich. — 

Adiantum  scutum. Dr.   i/nrn's. —Saxifraga   hypnoides 

var. F.  Gffson.— Probably  Rhododendron  EusseUianum 

Packing  Lily  bulbs.— W.  S.  J".— The  best  way  to 
pack  Indian  bulbs,for  transit  to  this  comitry  is  in  charcoal 
dust.— r.  H. 

Books.- ienriier.- Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary  and 
last  edition  of  .lohnstone's  .Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  "Floral  Magazine."— We  learn  that  this  periodi. 
cal  expires  witli  the  present  year.  It  h;\s  liad  a  long  and 
useful  existeuce. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natme  :  cliange  it  rather :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natdrk."— SAaiesi)ea«. 


GARDEN  EXPENDITURE. 

Some  time  ago  I  -was  called  upon  to  arbitrate 
between  a  gardener  and  his  employer  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  and  what  struck  me  most 
in  the  course  of  the  correspondence  was  the  mis- 
conception that  appeared  to  exist  as  i-egards 
the  cost  and  necessities  of  gardening  ;  and  as  1 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  my  correspon- 
dents were  exceptions  to  the  rule,  I  venture  to 
trouble  you  with  some  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  belief  that  they  may  be  useful  to 
both  employers  and  their  gardeners.  In  the  first 
place,  the  misfortune  belonging  to  private  gar- 
dens is  that  a  correct  account  is  seldom  kepc  of 
the  expenditure  and  income,  and  where  such  an 
account  is  kept  the  gentleman  or  his  agent  sel- 
dom pays  much  attention  to  it.  It  is  pooh- 
poohed  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  the 
garden  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  less  said 
about  it  the  better.  This  is  a  mistake,  however, 
and  an  injustice  to  the  gardener  more  than  to  any 
one  else.  His  business  is,  of  course,  to  grow  such 
things  as  a  private  establishment  needs — luxiu-ies 
most  of  them  may  be — -about  which  his  employer 
may  not  care  to  be  troubled,  but  everything  that 
the  gardener  produces  does  cost  money  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  thing  produced  is  what  the  proprietor 
wants,  the  garden  ought  to  be  credited  with  it 
just  as  much  as  the  home  farm  which  produces 
Corn  and  Potatoes,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  aU 
an  uncommon  thing  for  the  home  farm  and  the 
garden  to  be  compared,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter;  but  we  should  like  to  discover  a  farm 
connected  with  any  home  establishment  which 
pays  as  well  as  any  ordinarily  well  managed 
garden.  I  never  knew  of  one  yet.  It  is  for  pro- 
prietors to  say  how  large  their  gardens  shoidd 
be,  and  what  expense  and  labour  shall  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  furnishing  and  keeping  of  them, 
but  they  ought  to  realise  at  the  outset  that 
hosts,  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  plants 
for  flower  gardening,  conservatory,  and  house 
decoration,  &c.,  cannot  be  grown  without  a  pro- 
portionate outlay  sometimes  on  a  liberal  scale.  Em- 
ployers, for  example,  seldom  trouble  themselves 
to  enquire  where  the  thousands  of  bedding  and 
other  plants  come  from  that  fill  their  parterres 
and  borders  during  the  summer  months  alone, 
but  if  their  gardens  had  to  be  furnished  by 
contract  to  their  taste  and  wishes  by  some  nur- 
seryman, and  they  found  that  it  would  cost 
perhaps  £400  or  £.500  simply  to  fill  the  beds 
of  an  ordinary  flower  garden,  they  would  pro- 
bably see  the  matter  in  another  aspect.  A  mode- 
rate sized  garden  will  absorb  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  plants,  common  and  valuable,  and  we 
question  if  any  one  would  contract  to  supply 
the  same  to  the  buyer's  selection  at  a  less  cost 
than  £10  or  £20  per  thousand,  and  this  does 
not  take  into  account  the  keeping  of  the  garden, 
but  only  the  plants  and  planting  of  it.  Take 
another  example.  We  know  one  gentleman  who 
pays  a  London  furnisher  £150  for  furnishing 
his  front  hall  and  glass  porch  attached  to 
his  _  London  mansion  for  three  months 
during  the  season,  and  for  which  only  com- 
mon plants  are  used.  The  same  gentleman's 
gardener  supplies  all  the  cat  flowers,  many 
of  them  valuable  Orchids,  during  the  same 
period,  has  to  be  on  the  alert  to  supply  the 
country  mansion  every  other  month  of  the 
year,  if  necessary,  with  cut  flowers  and  plants 
on  an  extensive  scale,  furnish  conservatories  and 
greenhouses,  and  keep  them  gay,  which,  if  he 


was  allowed  to  charge  for  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  Loudon  furnisher,  or  any  other,  would 
represent  a  sura  of  money  greater  than  is  in- 
curred in  keeping  up  kitchen  gardens,  pleasure 
grounds,  flower  gardens,  aud  houses  together 
during  the  whole  year.  Such  facts  could  be 
vouched  for  in  many  instances,  and  yet  nursery- 
men who  furnish  houses  say  their  charges  are 
the  lowest  they  can  afford  to  charge.  What  is 
charged  for  in  London  is  taken  no  account  of  at 
home. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  comparing  the  cost 
and  returns  of  a  private  garden,  aud  that  is  by 
the  market  price  of  the  produce,  and  although 
gardeners  in  private  places  have  to  grow  and 
keep  in  hand  many  things  in  the  shape  of  vege- 
tables, flowers,  and  fruits  not  wanted  in  a 
market  garden,  there  is,  perliaps,  nothing 
they  would  like  better  than  to  have  tlie  chance 
of  setting  the  value  of  their  productions  against 
the  expenditure.  Their  crops  of  fruit  would 
always  fetch  their  value,  and  so  would  vege- 
tables and  flowers,  but  for  much  of  the 
work  done  m  a  garden,  such  as  cutting 
Grass,  a  costly  work,  constant  cleaning,  and 
keeping,  attending  to  the  house,  and,  many 
other  duties  connected  with  a  private  garden, 
although  representing  work  that  has  to  be  done, 
and  is  done,  the  gardener  has  nothing  to  show. 
The  multitudinous  duties  involved  in  a  garden 
where  a  vast  number  of  different  species  of 
plants  are  grown,  all  requiring  special  care, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  demands  of  the  em- 
ployer and  his  subordinates,  from  his  agent  to 
his  cook,  housekeeper,  and  butler,  entail  an 
amount  of  expense  and  trouble  that  the  mere 
cultivator  for  market  purposes  knows  nothing  of. 
Then  the  gardener  is  as  often  as  otherwise  victi- 
mised by  the  other  departments  of  the  estate.  If 
he  could  have  his  extra  work  and  repairs,  &c., 
done  by  contract,  he  would  know  what  they  cost, 
but  he  is  compelled  to  employ  the  workmen  of 
the  estate,  who  are  rarely  conscientious  valuers  of 
their  time,  work,  or  materials,  and  we  have  known 
the  grossest  imposition  practised  against  the  one 
department  in  order  to  make  the  other  appear 
to  pay.  The  utmost  looseness  exists  on  gentle- 
men's estates  in  this  respect,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  gardener  never  Imows  what  charges 
are  placed  against  him  by  estate  agents.  The 
only  extenuating  circumstance  connected  with 
such  matters  is  that  proprietors  know  pretty 
well  how  things  are,  and  pay  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  such  charges.  The  proper  way  for  a 
gardener  to  do  under  such  circumstances  is  to 
repudiate  all  accovmts  that  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  signed  by  him  before  being 
passed. 

The  extension  of  fruit  culture  under  glass 
has  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  gardening 
a  good  deal,  but  it  has  increased  the  profits 
also,  i.e.,  when  the  glass  is  utilised  to  its  fullest 
extent,  but  in  houses  for  plants  such  as  Orchids, 
now  becoming  so  popular  and  necessary  that  no 
lady  or  gentleman  likes  to  confess  being  unac- 
quainted with  them,  the  case  is  different,  for 
managed  as  they  should  be,  and  much  attention 
they  need,  they  increase  the  expenses  very  con- 
siderably without  showing  any  substantial  re- 
turn on  the  face  of  it,  save  the  rare  blossoms 
now  and  then  produced.  The  plants  increase  in 
value  of  course  every  year,  but  this,  like  many 
other  improving  subjects  in  a  garden,  is  never 
taken  into  account.  In  estimating  the  value  of 
garden  produce,  every  plant  raised  annually,  the 
increase  in  others,  all  vegetables  and  all  fruit 
crops  not  necessarily  and  actually  used  on  the 
establishment,  but  produced  by  order  or  in  an- 
ticipation of  its  needs,  should  be  valued  at  fair 
market  prices,  and  all  the  keeping  and  dressing 
of  the  garden  should  be  credited  at  their  full 
value.  An  Occasional  Valuer. 


MUSHROOMS   OUT   OF   DOORS   IN 

WINTER. 
I  WAS  surprised  to  see  (p.  600)  that  Mr.  Muir 
considered  it  impossible  for  Mushrooms  to  be 
grown  in  winter,  as  described  by  me  (p.  524), 
I  expected  some  difference  of  opinion  as  regards 
the  mode  of  culture,  but  none  as  to  the  result. 
In  Covent  Garden  Market,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  may  be,  there  is  always  plenty  of 
Mushrooms  to  be  seen  on  the  stands  of  many 
market  gardeners  who  have  no  kind  of  shelter 
whatever  under  which  to  grow  them.  There- 
fore I  do  not  claim  to  be  singular  in  growing 
them  in  winter.  I  can  safely  say,  as  a  fact,  that 
I  have  only  missed  gathering  one  week  during 
the  last  seven  winters,  and  that  was  the  week 
ending  January  22  last.  This  occurred  only 
because  there  was  such  a  quantity  of  snow  to 
remove  before  I  could  get  at  the  Mu.shroom8 
that  I  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  it.  In  the  six 
following  weeks  I  gathered  over  400  lbs.,  averag- 
ing over  66  lbs.  per  week,  aud  that  in  pro- 
bably the  worst  winter  experienced  for  many 
years.  I  have  never  stated  that  they  receive 
no  check  in  opening  beds  in  such  weather.  But 
by  carefully  performing  the  operation,  and 
adding  a  little  more  covering  they  soon  recover, 
aud  generally  the  extra  price  will  compensate 
for  the  extra  trouble.  These  facts  and  figures  can 
be  easily  verified.  My  principal  object  in  writing 
the  article  published  in  The  Garden  (p.  524) 
was  to  let  young  and  inexperienced  growers 
know  that  there  is  really  no  mystery  attached 
to  Mushroom  growing,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
but  that  they  are  as  easily  grown  and  as  remu- 
nerative as  any  other  crop.        J.  F.  Barter. 

The  following  facts,  kindly  supplied  to 

me  by  Mr.  Barter  in  a  correspondence  which  I 
had  with  him  on  Mushroom  growing  out-of- 
doors  will,  I  hope,  go  a  long  way  to  convince 
Jtlr.  Muir  that  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  that 
Mushrooms  cannot  be  successfully  grown  out-of- 
doors  in  winter.  Mr.  Barter  has  grown  Mush- 
rooms for  market  out-of-doors,  more  or  less,  for 
the  past  fifteen  years.  From  October,  1880,  to 
May,  1881,  he  grew  the  enormous  weight  of  two 
tons,  and  only  missed  picking  one  week  during 
the  severe  weather  which  prevailed  during  that 
season.  About  two  months  ago,  when  I  last 
heard  from  him,  he  had  then  sent  to  market  this 
autumn  about  600  lbs.  These  facts,  I  take  it,  are 
strong  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  system. 
Drayton  Manor  Gardens.  Owen  Thomas. 
Mushrooms  in  cellars. — As  a  deal  has  lately 
been  written  about  Mushroom  culture,  a  note  of 
what  is  done  with  Mushrooms  in  cellars  at  Qun- 
nersbury  House,  Acton,  may  be  of  interest.  In 
the  grounds  is  a  capacious  deep  cellar,  formerly 
attached  to  an  old  mansion,  and  some  years  ago 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hudson,  the  gardener,  that  it 
would  be  a  capital  place  in  which  to  cultivate 
Mushrooms  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  carried 
on  in  the  subterranean  caves  about  Paris.  He 
successfully  carried  out  his  purpose,  and  since 
then  has  rarely  been  without  good  crops  of  Mush- 
rooms throughout  the  winter.  We  saw  the  beds 
the  other  day,  and  were  surprised  at  the  enor- 
mous crop  produced  of  all  sizes,  from  those  as 
small  as  Peas  to  full-sized  Mushrooms,  all  thickly 
studded  over  the  bed.  No  artificial  heat,  beyond 
that  developed  by  the  fermenting  material  for 
making  the  bed,  is  employed,  and  this  is  found 
quite  sufficient  in  ordinary  winters  to  keep  the 
temperature  up  to  between  50°  and  60°.  The  day 
we  were  there  was  raw  and  cold,  yet  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  cellar  was  53°.  This  is  a  most 
profitable  way  of  utilising  oldceUars  and  the  like, 
for,  with  a  good  supply  of  material  from  the 
stable  and  trustworthy  spawn,  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  this  esculent  may  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year  without  the  costly  appliances 
usually  considered  indispensable. — W.  G. 
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KXULIsn  NAMES. 

Not  at  all  a  bad  argument  for  "  Euglish  plant 
names  "  that  in  Th  k  Garden  (p.  580).  A  part  from 
their  use  as  Englisli  names  per  se,  they  are  of 
the  utmost  value  as  an  assistance  at  times  when 
the  I^atin  or  Greek  name  utterly  fails.  Fancy  a 
conversation  about  plants  in  any  average  society 
if  Latin  or  Greek  names  are  to  be  used.  Could 
any  twaddle  be  more  pedantic,  and,  worse  still, 
be  more  unintelligible  to  forty-nine  out  of 
fifty  listeners  ?  I  am  putting  English  name  at 
top  of  label  here  and  Latin  name  below  for  these 
reasons,  and  find  many  people  appreciate  this 
innovation.  Fight  against  it,  as  certainly  this 
view  of  the  question  must  be  generally  adopted 
in  all  English-speaking  lands  ere  long.  Even 
French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Irish,  Bor- 
neans,  Malays,  Maories,  Papuans,  Cingalese,  and 
all  native  races  have  native  names  fur  their 
plants  and  animals  indigenous  or  introduced. 
Why  is  this  rightdenied  to  Englishmen  ? 

F.  W.  BuRBIDGE. 
College  Botanic  Garden. 

[  It  is  denied  to  EnglLshmen  by  dry-as-d  lists  only , 
who  think  the  world  ought  to  swallow  their  par- 
ticular jargon.  They  seldom  are  clear  seeing 
enough  to  note  that  the  world,  in  abroad  sense, 
tliinks  little  of  either  them  or  their  doings,  and 
when  it  does8o,only  to  laugh  at  them.  There  are 
few  more  instructive  examples  of  the  narrow  way 
in  which  science  has  been  nurtured  with  us  than 
that  vernacular  names,denied  to  us  by  somepedan- 
tic  people— we  are  sorry  to  include  among  them 
horticulturists— are  in  common  use  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  get  often  the  frst  place  in 
the  books  of  these  leading  scientific  nations. 
But  with  us  some  are  so  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terest in  the  matter  that  they  even  grumble  when 
both  names  are  given— the  Latin  as  well  as  the 
English.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  great 
harm  that  has  been  done  to  horticulture  by  the 
use  of  strange  names  only  in  our  gardens.  AVe 
do  not  deny  the  need  of  "a  Latin  nomenclature 
and  the  services  it  has  rendered  ;  it  is  the  spirit 
which  objects  to  the  use  of  names  in  our  own 
tongue  wherever  possible  thsit  seems  to  us  so  in- 
jurious in  barring  up  a  fair  gate  to  knowledge 
with  pedantry  of  the  poorest  sort.] 


SOWING  SEEDS  OF  P.DLBOUS  PLANTS. 
Ir  growers  of  bulbs  from  seed  now  and  tlien  find 
a  seed-pan  to  fail  the  cause  is  often  attributed  to 
improper  treatment,  or  to  their  having  been  sown 
at  an  unsuitable  time  ;  the  cause,  liowever,  often 
is  imperfect  maturity  of  the  seed  shell  (testa). 
Seeds  of  the  genera  Allium,  Bomarea,  Chionodoxa, 
Colchicum,  Crocus,  Erjthronium,  Galanthus,  Hya- 
cinthus,  Milla,  Montbrotia,  Muscari,  Narcissus,  Or- 
nithogalum,  Puschkinia,  Komulea,  Scilla,  Spara.xis, 
Sternbergia,  Brodi;ca,Tecophyla3a,Tropa3olum,  Xi- 
phion,  and  also  many  species  of  Iris  have  a  com- 
paratively hard  sliell,  and  after  collection  from  the 
ripe  pods  should  be  exposed  from  one  to  three 
weeks  to  the  influence  of  the  air  in  an  appropriate 
place— say  a  sliaded  greenhouse ;  by  this  exposure 
the  seed  shell  becomes  thoroughly  hard,  and  there 
is  also  probably  a  chemical  change  going  on 
in  the  albumen,  both  conditions  being  necessary 
to  ensure  success.  After  that  the  seeds  must  be 
sown  at  once  and  kept  moderately  moist,  neither 
exposed  to  wet  nor  drought,  and  also  moderately 
shaded.  If  sown  in  pans  and  housed  a  part  will 
lift  the  soil  during  winter,  and  the  rest  will  come 
up  in  spring  ;  some,  like  Colchicum,  will,  however, 
form  an  exception,  and  will  take  from  two  to  three 
years  to  geniiinatc,  growing  in  the  third  year  most 
freely.  An  experience  of  many  years  has  taught 


me  this  lesson,  and  I  find  that  if  the  ripening 
process  just  alluded  to  is  not  observed  most  seeds 
of  the  kind  just  referred  to  will  rot. 

JJadan-Badcn.  Ma.x  Leichtlin. 
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Vanda  purva. — This  rare  Orchid  comes  from 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  who  considers  it  to  be 
undeservedly  cast  aside  for  others  of  a  more 
showy  character.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
flowers  we  have  seen,  though  some  might  think 
it  sombre  in  colour  who  do  not  get  beyond  what 
are  called  showy  or  pretty  colours ;  but  apart 
from  these  there  is  a  world  of  beauty  to  be  yet 
opened  in  the  delicate  low  colours.  We  by  no 
means  agree  with  the  school  who  claim  that  all 
plants  are  equally  interesting.  If  the  truth  must 
be  admitted  there  are  many  colours,  even  in  gar- 
den plants,  tliat  are  not  pleasant,  not  good,  as 
there  are  many  plants  tliat  pos-sess  abominable 
odours  and  other  qualities  which  offend ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
beautiful  colours  wliich  are  not  thought  much  of 
by  the  gardening  fraternity.  This  Vanda  furva 
would  please  many  people  who  really  know 
what  colour  mean.s,  and  is  a  most  exquisite 
example  of  delicate  brown.  "We  hope  it  may 
easily  be  grown  and  not  difficult  to  obtain. 
« 

Cblosias  in  winter. — A  welcome  example 
of  these  from  Margam  Park,  quite  glossy  in  their 
satiny-crimson  and  yellow.  They  are  plants  we 
did  not  think  of  in  connection  with  mid-winter, 
but  if,  as  in  this  case,  they  could  be  well  pre- 
served till  that  season  they  would  be  a  useful 
aid  for  the  winter  conservatory.  They  are  also 
free  and  well  broken  plants  which  donot  easily 
take  the 'evidently  much  sought  pudding  form, 
ugly  as  that  is  to  many  people. 
* 

Crixuji  amabile.— Flowers  of  this,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  Crinums,comes  from  Mr.  Latham, 
Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  who  says  that 
there  is  a  plant  there  bearing  an  umbel,  con- 
sisting of  22  flowers.  It  is  a  fine  stove  plant  for 
flowering  in  mid-winter  and  easy  to  cultivate 
withal.  The  blossom,  about  9  in.  long,  has  nar- 
row ribbon-like  petals,  dark  crimson  on  the 
outer  surface,  white  on  the  inner,  with  abroad 
band  of  crimson  running  through  the  centre. 
Such  a  showy  flower  is  worth  a  place  in  warm 
houses,  as  are  all  others  of  the  same  genus. 
• 

A  CRIMSON  BOTTLE  BRUSH. — A.  Very  brio-bt 
and  pretty  Australian  bush,  with  lovely  crimson 
flowers  and  pretty  Myrtle-like  leaves  in  rows. 
Well  grown  and  open  in  form  (not  formal),  this 
would  be  a  charming  plantfor  mid-winter.  A\"e 
strongly  recommend  it  to  "those  who  wish  to 
leave  the  beaten  path  in  the  greenhouse.  Its  name 
is  Beaufortia  decussata.  From  Glasnevin. 
• 

Pkscatorea  klabochoeum. —  One  of  the 
handsomest  Orchids  that  have  been  sent  of  late 
comes  from  Mr.  J.  Dunn,  who  .sends  it  from 
Col.  Gascoigne's  garden,  Portlington,  Leeds. 
There  are  two  forms  sent,  and  one  is  by  far  the 
finest  we  have  yet  seen,  measuring  ful'lv  '^^  in. 
in  diameter,  with  sepals  1}  in.  wide.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure  waxy  white  tipped 
with  large  blotches  of  rich  crimson-purple  in  a 
most  elegant  way.  The  large  lip  is,  as  it  were, 
scooped  out,  and  is  covered  with  purple  warts 
on  a  white  ground,  while  beyond  is  a  horse-shoe 
shaped  row  of  crimson  and  white  furrows,  and 
the  upright  column  is  crimson-purple  also.  A 
very  singular  and  fine  Orchid,  which  we  hope 
may  be  easy  of  culture  and  propagation,  so  that 


it  may  be  often  seen  in  others  besides  the  best 
collections. 

* 

The  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. — The  larger  species 
(II.  altifolius),  in  its  finest  development, charm- 
ingly clustered  in  claret  coloured  leaves  of  the 
evergreen  Barberry,  a  spray  of  Cotoneaster,  a 
leaf  or  two  of  the  common  Polypody,  and  a 
few  bits  of  Laurustinus  in  flower,  go  to  make 
a  beautiful  and  seasonable  bouquet,  gathered 
from  the  garden  at  Munstead.  Js'othing  more 
welcome  could  be  gathered  anywhere.  This 
noble  Christmas  Rose  is  well  worth  the  slight 
trouble  it  requires,  being  hardy  and  free  as  be- 
fits a  Bosnian. 

A  WINTER  NOSEGAY. — Another  charming 
bunch  of  winter  flowers  from  Miss  Jekyll  made 
up  of  the  small  and  ordinary  Christmas  Rose, 
the  brownish  leaves  of  Ivy,  a  truss  of  Pyra- 
cautha,  a  deep  fringe  of  the  large-leaved  Saxi- 
frage, and  a  few  bits  of  the  small  sihery  Euony- 
mus  and  Laurustinus — all  open  garden  materials 
easily  got.  Our  worst  season  gives  us  from  a 
fairly  stored  outdoor  garden  much  that  a  taste- 
ful person  can  make  beautiful  use  of. 
* 

Tbichinium  manglesi. — This  pretty  Aus- 
tralian plant  little  seen  by  us  in  winter  comes 
from  Mr.  Moore,  at  Gl.isnevin,  and  in  verj'  good 
flower.  If  it  could  be  well  and  regularly  grown 
it  would  be  welcome  at  this  season,  but  it  has 
never  taken  very  kindly  to  our  gardens. 


ORCHIDS. 


CCELOGYNE   BAEBATA. 

I  WAS  not  a  little  surprised  to  observe  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Douglas  attempted  to  condemn  this 
beautiful  new  Orchid  in  the  pages  of  a  contempo- 
rary. He  speaks  of  it  as  "an  Orchid  to  be  .avoided." 
If  it  had  been  to  the  stinking  Bolbophyllum 
Beccari  or  an  inconspicuous  Pleurothallis  he  ap- 
plied this  remark,  one  would  not  have  wondered, 
but  to  stamp  this  Orchid,  which  was  accorded  the 
highest  honour  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  its  last  meeting,  with  such  an  epithet  is  a 
little  too  bad,  especially  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  writer  was  one  of  the  committee 
that  adjudicated  upon  the  plants  merit.  Nine 
persons  out  of  ten  would  call  it  beautiful,  not- 
withstanding its  "sooty  "  labellum,  which  I  think 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  chaste  whiteness  of 
the  petals  and  sepals.  It  is,  moreover,  different  in 
habit  of  growth  from  that  of  the  other  species,  a 
fact  which  makes  it  interesting.  About  its  cul- 
ture few  in  this  countrj-  can  speak  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  as  the  plant  has  not  yet  been 
long  enough  under  trial.  It  is,  however,  grown  in 
several  collections  that  I  have  lately  visited,  and 
though  the  plants  may  have  been  recently  im- 
porteil  they  looked  in  the  best  of  health.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  the  vagaries  of  individual 
taste,  and  each  should  be  allowed  to  have  his  own 
w.ay  in  such  matters,  but  a  WTiter  should  remem- 
lier  that  he  may  mislead  his  readers.  If  Mr. 
l>ouglas  condemns  this  Orchid,  what  would  the 
majority  of  people  s,av  of  the  mean,  but  botanic- 
ally  interesting  Japanese  plant  called  Chiono- 
graphis  japonica  which  Jlr.  Douglas  belauded  a 
short  time  ago  '  It  was  said  in  these  columns  to 
be  a  plant  only  suitable  for  a  botanical  collection 

Obser\t:r. 


CTPRIPEDIDM  MAULEI. 

"  ,T.  S.  W."  may  praise  this  plant  as  much  as  he 
possibly  can,  for  it  would  be  ditficult  to  say  too 
much  as  regards  its  distinctness  and  beauty.  It 
is  now  nearly  two  years  since  he  sent  me  a  plant 
with  two  growths,  one  of  which  flowered  last  win- 
ter, and  was  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  it  here, 
and  to  most  of  our  visitors  it  wa-s  an  absolute  no- 
velty, but  few  having  ever  seen  the  true  jjlant 
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before,  although  the  name  is  not  uncommon  in 
many  collections.  One  grower  admired  my  plant 
so  much,  and  had  moreover  proved  himself  so 
generous  in  times  past,  that  I  took  off  a  strong 
piece  for  him  after  the  plant  bloomed  last  season, 
notwithstanding  which  the  remainder  has  grown 
so  freely  that  it  at  present  has  six  growths,  three 
of  which  are  now  producing  flowers.  It  is  grow- 
ing in  a  compost  of  broken  crocks,  charcoal,  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  I  believe  does  far  better 
in  this  compost  than  in  peat.  Will  Ittr.  Thomson, 
jun.,  of  Clovenfords,  oblige  by  saying  in  what 
particulars  C.  Chantini  diflfers  from  C.  Maulei  ? 
If  superior  to  the  latter,  it  must  indeed  be  a 
splendid  thing.  There  is  another  variety  of  C. 
insigne,  said  to  be  superior  to  C.  Maulei,  called  C. 
punctatum  violaceum.  Will  any  one  who  grows 
all  three  varieties  kindly  tell  us  the  distinctive 
features  of  these  three  forms  ?  C.  Slaulei  and  C. 
punctatum  violaceum  we  grow  here,  but  the  latter 
has  not  yet  bloomed.  In  habit  of  growth  and 
leaf-texture  it  strongly  resembles  C.  Maulei.  C. 
Chantini  I  do  not  possess,  nor  do  I  see  it  offered 
in  any  trade  list  at  present  near  me. 

All  the  varieties  of  C.  insigne  seem  to  grow  and 
bloom  best  when  grown  in  a  cool  house  during  the 
summer,  where  they  can  be  syringed  once  or  twice 
daily  during  hot,  dry  weather.  Abundance  of  light 
and  air  is  favourable  to  vigour  of  growth  and 
bloom,  but  direct  sunshine  turnes  the  leaves  yel- 
low. A  mean  temperature  of  i'}°  suits  them  when 
in  bloom— a  period  of  nearly  three  months.  When 
may  we  hope  to  obtain  C.  Spicerianum  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  ?  Of  all  modern  Lady's  Slippers  it 
is  most  distinct  and  pleasing.  F.  W.  B. 


SHOET  NOTES-OECHIDS. 


Dendrobium  monillforme. — A  wonder- 
fully fine  \ariety  of  this  Orchid  is  now  flowering 
in  Messrs.  Backhouse's  nursery  at  York.  Tlie 
flowers  are  larger  than  usual,  and  the  colour  con- 
siderably deeper — a  rich  rosy  crimson.  There  is  a 
plant  of  it  in  this  nursery  furnished  with  about  a 
hundred  bulbs,  each  Avreathed  with  bloom — a  flne 
specimen.  It  is  one  of  the  celebrated  Burton  Con- 
stable collection  acquired  by  Messrs.  Backhouse 
some  time  ago. 

Cypripedium  Hookerss. — We  have  never 
met  with  this  modest  little  Lady's  Slipper  in  such 
quantity  or  grown  so  admirably  as  in  the  Gun- 
nersbury  Park  gardens.  Generally  it  is  seen  in  a 
puny,  weakly  state,  making  an  effort  to  flower  at 
times,  but  here  are  a  dozen  or  so  of  fine  plants 
with  healthy  and  vigorous  foliage,  possessing  the 
characteristic  marbling  in  all  its  beauty,  and 
bearing,  some  a  dozen,  others  as  many  as  nine 
and  sis  flowers  on  a  plant  which,  though  they  are 
not  of  the  showiest  description,  possess  a  beauty 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  quite  distinct  from 
any  among  the  numerous  tribe  to  which  the  plant 
belongs.  It  is  grown  in  a  warm  house  with  the 
East  Indian  Orchids,  such  as  Vandas,  Aerides, 
and  the  like,  in  pots  placed  on  a  bed  of  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  a  material  considered  of  great  import- 
ance by  Mr.  Roberts.  C.  Lawrenceanum  is 
another  Lady's  Slipper  that  seems  quite  at  home 
under  the  conditions  described  above,  and  it  may 
afford  a  hint  to  those  who  have  experienced  any 
difficulty  as  regards  its  treatment. 

Coelogyne  cristata  maxima. — The  or- 
dinary form  of  this  Orchid  is  lovely  enough,  and 
no  flower  could  be  more  charming,  ■unless  it  be 
the  exceptionally  fine  variety  of  it  now  in  flower 
in  the  York  Nurseries  underjthe  name  of  maxima. 
This  variety  is  by  far  the  finest  we  have  seen,  the 
blossoms  being  larger  and  more  profuse  than  in 
the  ordinary  form,  as  many  as  eight  and  nine 
blooms  being  borne  in  one  raceme.  Messrs.  Back- 
house have  some  plants  of  it  2  ft.  across,  which, 
as  may  be  imagined,  are  a  sight  in  themselves. 

Dendrobium  aureum  now  perfumes  the 
Orchid  houses  at  Kew  with  its  powerful  yet  deli- 
cate Violet-blossom  scent,  which  amply  compen- 
sates for  the  somewhat  dull  hue  of  the  blossoms. 
It  is  of  easy  culture  in  suspended  baskets.      It  is 


the  same  as  D.  heterocarpum.  Otlier  Orchids  of 
interest  in  flower  at  Kew  are  Oncidium  carthagi- 
nense,  not  often  seen  so  finely  bloomed ;  Bar- 
keria  Skinneri,  a  charming  species  with  deep  vio- 
let-purple blossoms  with  a  golden  'crest  ;  Angrre- 
cum  pertusum,  Oncidium  obryzatum  (a  showy  spe- 
cies), Kodriguezia  secunda  (with  racemes  of  rosy 
blossoms),  Odontoglossum  cariniferum,  the  pretty 
little  Oncidium  cheirophorum,  Polystachya  pu- 
beseens,  Ansellia  africana,  &c. — W.  G. 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi, — Permit  me  to  en- 
dorse your  high  opinion  of  this  fine  old  Orchid. 
There  are  two  or  more  varieties,  the  finest  being 
called  superbum  or  grandiflorum,  which  is  so  far 
superior  to  the  common  or  normal  type  as  almost 
to  deserve  calling  a  new  or  different  plant.  We 
have  two  nice  plants  of  the  best  variety  now  in 
full  flower,  and  in  addition  to  all  its  other  merits 
it  perfumes  a  cool  stove  with  a  fragrance  equal  to 
that  of  'Violets.  Mounted  singly,  we  find  its  liowers 
most  useful  for  bouquet  purposes,  single  flowers 
being,  liowever,  rather  too  large  for  what  are 
called  "  button  holes."— D.  T.  FiSH. 

Epidendrum  inversum.— A  little  known  Orcliid  in 
the  way  of  E,  glumacemu,  having  white  liowers,  with  taper- 
ing lips  he.avily  blotched  with  violet- purple.  It  is  sweetly 
scented,  and  altogether  a  desirable  winter-flowering  plant. 
From  Glasnevin. 

Burilngtonia  refracta.— The  charming  little  Orchid 
we  noted  in  the  Kew  collection  a  short  time  ago  .as  B.  gra- 
natensis  is  now  found  to  be  the  true  B.  refracta,  as  pretty 
.as  any  of  the  Burlingtonias. 


BOOKS. 

FRUIT  FARMING  FOR  PROFIT.* 
The  last  published  .agricultural  returns  show  a 
decrease  of  107,000  acres  of  arable  or  Cora  land 
under  cultivation,  and  an  increase  of  216,000  acres 
permanent  pasture.  This  proves  that  the  bad 
times  for  farmers  have  already  worked  an  altera- 
tion in  agricultural  affairs,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  future  returns  will  exhibit  a  still  greater 
change  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  cheering  to 
note  a  ray  of  sunshine  breaking  through  the  dark 
clouds  which  hang  heavily  on  the  landed  interest; 
we  welcome  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Bunyard's  practical  treatise,  entitled  "  Fruit 
Farming-" for  Profit,"  and  we  would  commend  it 
to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  wlio  desire  to  add  to  their  income.  It  is  only 
by  increased  energy  and  greater  intelligence 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  that  the  farmer 
will  be  able  to  hold  his  own  in  this  age  of  com- 
petition, and  it  is  an  admirable  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Bunyard's  that  a  portion  of  each  farm  should 
be  set  apart  for  cultivation  as  an  orchard  or 
marketgarden.  He  reminds  his  readers  that  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  fruitgrowing.  This 
can  only  be  attained  by  care,  experience,  and 
forethought,  by  a  due  regard  paid  to  the  selection 
of  fruits  suitable  to  the  particular  soil  and  situa- 
tion, and  likewise  to  the  wants  of  the  district, 
if  a  market  is  sought  in  the  provinces.  INIr.  Bun- 
yard  in  his  introduction  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations to  the  authors  of  two  little  works — 
"  Small  farms,  and  liow  they  can  be  made  to 
answer  by  means  of  fruit  growing,"  and  "  Fruit 
Growing  in  Kent,"  and  also  to  "  A  Manual  of 
Injurious  Insects."  He  modestly  claims  to  be 
heard  on  the  ground  of  his  having  all  his  life 
resided  in  the  "  garden  of  England  '' — the  fair 
and  fruitful  county  of  Kent,  and  having  had  for 
twenty  years  the  management  of  the  "  largest 
fruit  tree  nursery  in  the  kingdom."  He  s.iys  that, 
though  all  must  allow  that  foreign  fruit  can  by 
no  means  compete  with  home  produce,  still  it 
greatly  affects  market  prices.  There  appears  to 


*  "Fruit  Farming  for  Profit,"  by  George  Bunyavd, 
F.R.H.S.,  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone.  Published  by 
Frederick  Bunyard,  llaidstone,  and  Edwaid  Stanford, 
Charing  Gross,  London. 


be  a  large  and  increasing  industry  called  "  smash- 
ing," i.e.,  preserving  in  a  wholesale  way.  The 
best  fruits  are  not  required  for  this  manufacture. 
Common  and  otherwise  almost  valueless  Apples, 
Pears,  &c.,  mixed  with  the  softer  fruits,  make  a 
very  tolerable  jam.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
a  steady  income  might  more  easily  be  realised  by 
growing  second-rate  varieties,  which  are  sure  to 
be  wanted,  rather  than  select  superior  fruits, 
which  are  more  difficult  to  sell.  Mr.  Bunyard 
advises  the  grower  to  contract  with  some  re- 
spectable firm  to  supply  them  wholly  or  in  part 
for  a  term  of  years  at  an  average  price  free  on 
rail.  This  arrangement  might  be  regretted  in  a 
scarce  year  when  prices  rise,  but  in  the  long  rim 
the  producer  would  benefit.  He  would  sustain  no 
losses  by  having  his  fruit  on  hand,  but  would  be 
sure  of  a  fair  and  permanent  remuneration. 
Fruit  growing  on  a  large  scale  would  lielp  the 
labouring  classes.  Girls  and  women  in  Kent  and 
other  counties  do  the  picking,  and  thus  greatly 
supplement  the  earnings  of  the  husband  and  sons 
of  a  family.  The  winter  work  in  plantations  and 
orchards,  the  packing  and  storing  of  fruit,  would 
furnish  employment  for  numbers.  Mr.  Bunyard 
strongly  recommends  the  increased  planting  of 
Osiers  on  low-lying  waste  land.',  and  that  basket- 
making  should  be  more  extensively  taught  and 
practised.  He  thinks  that  profitable  industries 
may  help  to  prevent  the  exodus  of  some  of  our 
best  farm  workers,  whose  large  families  may  thus 
find  at  home  the  employment  the  prospect  of 
which  is  now  tempting  them  to  emigrate.  He 
inquireswhy  we  do  notlearnthe  artof  "canning," 
a  cheap  and  very  popular  way  of  disposing  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  and  likewise  suggests  that  attention 
should  be  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  temper- 
ance drinks  from  fruit.  So  much  for  the  intro- 
duction. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  useful  little  work 
treats  of  soil,  situation,  and  shelter.  His  remarks 
are  particularly  applicable  to  Kent,  but  they  are 
not  without  significance  as  regards  other  locali- 
ties. He  encourages  the  grower  not  to_  despair, 
for  with  care  and  proper  drainage  friiit  is  grown, 
and  in  many  cases  well  grown,  in  soils  which  a 
casual  examination  would  condemn,  atid  as  fruit 
sometimes  succeeds  in  the  garden  while  it  fails 
in  the  orchard  in  the  same  soils,  it  appears  to  be 
only  a  matter  of  cultivation.  It  is  certain  that 
very  much  of  the  poor  agricultural  land 
will  grow  good  fruit.  Where  Elm  trees  do 
well  fruit  flourishes.  As  to  situation,  bleak 
hills  and  uplands  are  to  be  avoided,  and  shelter 
is  given  by  means  of  tall  hedges,  which  may  be 
lowered  when  the  trees  are  well  established."  The 
advice  contained  in  chapter  ii.  on  starting  an 
orchard  on  land  which  is  hereafter  to  be  laid 
down  to  Grass  is  particularly^  well-timed,  fol- 
lowed as  it  is  by  hints  on  planting  and  selection 
of  fruits.  As  I  travel  through  the  provinces  it  is 
painful  to  observe  the  feeble  attempts  at  orchard 
planting.lt  would  seem  that  people,  as  a  rule, 
think  it  enough  to  dig  holes  and  stick  in  trees 
and  tread  them  in,  as  they  would  posts,  and  ex- 
pect the  unhappy  trees  to  flourish.  Well  may  we 

say — 

\\Tio  plants  Pears, 
Plants  for  his  heirs. 

Tliese  neglected  specimens  do  but  struggle  for 
existence  ;  by  chance  some  grow  and  fruit ;  they 
owe  more  to'  good  luck  than  good  management. 
Let  the  planter  read  our  author's  "Practi- 
cal Hints  on  Planting  and  Pruning."  Mr. 
Bunyard's  question—"  Does  it  pay '::' "  is,  to 
my  mind,  not  suiTiciently  answered.  The  figures 
quoted  by  him  are  most  encouraging,  and  if  the 
hopes  he"  holds  out  could  be  fully  reali.sed,  he  will 
have,  indeed,  solved  a  problem  of  the  day — 
what  to  do  with  our  land?  The  expectation 
of  such  profits  as  £20  to  £30  an  acre  should  sti- 
I  mulate  the  drooping  energies  of   the  cultivator, 
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but  one  diiBculty  is  apparent.  Unless  be  lives  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town, 
it  will  never  be  easy  to  dispose  of  his  crops, 
especially  in  a  productive  year. 

Hillside,  Newark.  W.  Newton. 
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Packing  Indian  Lily  bulbs.— With  all 

due  respect  for  "  F.  H.,"  who  (p.  620)  directs  the 
packing  of  these  in  charcoal  dust  as  the  best  way, 
still  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the  superlative  ex- 
cellence of  that  practice,  which  indeed  I  thought 
had  long  ago  been  exploded  and  was  now  obsolete. 
Why  cannot  the  bulbs  of  Himalayan  Lilies  be 
packed  in  layers  of  clay  as  is  now  generally  prac- 
tised by  the  Japanese  exporters  of  Lily  bulbs  ? 
The  charcoal  dust  and  many  other  plans  failed 
the  late  Dr.  Royle,  who  wished  to  send  home 
bulbs  of  Lilium  giganteum,  until  at  last  he  suc- 
ceeded when  it  occurred  to  him  to  envelop  each 
bulb  in  a  mixture  of  soap  and  beeswax,  which  is 
simply  the  clay  envelope  in  principle,  only  more 
expensive.  I  should  advise  that  the  bulbs  be  dried 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  shade,  and  then  covered 
with  a  layer  of  clay  and  horse  manure,  mixed  into 
a  stiff  kind  of  paste.  After  each  bulb  is  fairly 
covered  smooth  the  outside  of  the  ball  by  rubbing 
with  the  hand  after  it  has  been  dipped  in  water. 
Let  the  balls  dry ;  if  after  a  day  or  two  cracks 
appear  fill  them  up  ■with  the  [same  mixture,  and 
when  again  dry  pack  tightly  in  boxes  or  brandy 
cases  of  dry  chaff,  sawdust,  or  soft  shavings. 
Another  plan  which,  I  submit,  is  far  preferable  to 
the  "  charcoal  dust "  system  is  to  pack  the  bulbs 
in  layers  in  the  case  direct  in  the  above  clay  paste. 
First  spread  a  layer  of  clay  on  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  coat  the  sides ;  then  pack  in  a  layer  of 
bulbs,  fill  in  all  interstices  between  them  with  clay, 
and  then  add  another  layer  of  bulbs,  and  so  on 
until  the  box  is  filled.  Of  course,  charcoal  dust  is 
an  absorbent  and  deodoriser,  but  so  is  dry  earth, 
and  Lily  bulbs  collected  at  the  right  time  (say, 
immediately  after  flowering)  would  travel  for  three 
months  quite  safely  if  tightly  packed  in  earth 
just  as  it  is  taken  from  dry  ground  1  ft.  below  the 
surface.  Modem  collectors  are  beginning  to  use 
this  earth  packing  in  place  of  Wardian  cases  for 
bulbs,  roots,  shrubs,  and  cuttings  of  various  ki'nds. 
It  is  a  hea-vy  form  of  packing,  but  then  cases  so 
packed  travel  in  the  hold  when  shipped  at  ordinary 
freight  rates,  and  Wardian  cases  must  needs  be 
stored  on  deck  at  special  expensive  rates.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  any  of  the  above  modes 
are  preferable  to  and  equally  as  practicable  as  the 
"  charcoal  dust '"  plan  ;  indeed,  the  best  argument 
for  the  "  clay  ball  envelope  "  is  the  fact  that  Ja- 
panese Lily  bulb  exporters  use  it,  generally  finding 
it  more  eflacient  than  any  other  plan. — Anonyma. 

Pellionia  Da vaueana.— Among  plants  that 
received  first-class  certificates  at  South  Kensington 
I  am  surprised  to  find  my  Pellionia  Davaueana  from 
Mr.  Bull.  I  am  far  from  complaining  of  its  being 
shown  by  him,  as  that  fact  alone  is  a  proof  of  its 
good  qualities,  but  how  comes  it  that  the  com- 
mittee have  so  suddenly  changed  their  opinion 
with  regard  to  this  plant  ?  How  is  it  that  this 
Pellionia,  which  is  quite  new,  received  no  recogni- 
tion when  first  shown,  and  one  year  afterwards  is 
honoured  by  a  first-class  certificate  ?  We  are  such  rare 
importers  of  new  plants  in  France,  that  you  will 
forgive  me  for  showing  my  surprise,  particularly 
to  you,  who  in  a  number  of  The  Garden  ex- 
pressed regret  that  my  plant  had  not  been  appre- 
ciated.—Godefeoy-Lebeuf,  Argeiiteuil. 


At  Mount  Anville,  near  Dublin,  there  was 
quite  recently,  and  in  fact  is  now,  a  fine  display 
of  Chrysanthemnms ;  a  variety  called  Empress, 
of  a  bright  rosy  colour,  is  yielding  abundance  of 
flowers  for  decorative  uses,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  old  Christine,  which  droops  its  flower 
heads  too  much  for  conservatory  decoration. 
Mrs.HaUiburton.  Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Cossack,  and  others  make  a  grand  show  grou,  ed 
along  with  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Libonia  pen- 
rhosensis,  scarlet  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  well 
grown  Mignonette.  Some  good  Orchids  are  in 
bloom  and  the  collection  is  remarkably  clean 
and  healthy  throughout.  Some  pans  of  Cce- 
logyne  cristata  .and  a  fine  specimen  of  Anguloa 
Clowesi,  which  bears  about  fifty  flowers  or  more 
annually,  are  a  treat  to  see.  Plants  of  Eucharis 
are  a  great  feature  here,  and  are  now  pushing 
up  what  promises  to  be  a  forest  of  stout  spikes. 
Here  also  are  fine  specimens  4  ft.  through  of 
Hymenocallis  macrostephana,  a  fine  white 
flowered  Amarj'llid  in  the  way  of  Pancratium 
fragrans,  but  with  linear  leaves  and  larger 
flowers.  A  specimen  of  the  white  Lapageria  is 
beautifully  in  bloom,  and  Mr.  Fisher  (who  was 
a  foreman  at  Drumlanrig)  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  success  as  a  cultivator. — F.  W.  B. 

Winter  Begonias. — Good  Begonias  for  win- 
ter flowering  are  among  the  most  useful  plants 
which  any  grower  can  possess,  but  the  selection 
is  not  always  a  good  one.  Out  of  the  large  num- 
ber in  cultivation  there  are  not  very  many  suit^ 
able  for  the  purpose,  and  they  reduce  themselves 
to  about  half-a-dozen.  The  best  is,  no  doubt,  the 
new  B.  socotrana,  about  which  much  has  been 
said  lately.  B.  nitida  is  a  beautiful  species,  and 
so  is  its  rose-coloured  variety  (rosea)  which  we 
lately  saw  in  beautiful  flower  in  the  Gunners- 
bury  Park  garden,  where  also  we  noticed  B. 
ascotensis  and  castansefolia,  two  extremely  use- 
ful winter  liinds  for  cutting,  and,  moreover,  two 
of  the  best  for  planting  out  in  summer.  In  the 
neighbouring  garden  at  Gunnersbury  House  Mr. 
Hudson  grows  in  fine  condition  the  beautiful  B. 
insignis,  the  kind  with  hanging  clusters  of  rosy 
pink  bloom,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all.  There  is 
some  little  confusion  about  this  Begonia.  Some 
say  that  it  is  not  the  true  B.  insignis  that  is 
grown  in  several  gardens  about  London  at  the 
present  time,  but  a  similar  and  inferior  species. 
It  might  possibly  be  B.  natalcnsis;  but  if  the  true 
B.  insignis  is  finer,  it  is  indeed  aibeautif  ul  plant. 
Mr.  Hudson  also  relies  on  the  snow-white  bloom 
of  B.  semperflorenSj'also  a  most  valuable  kind, 
too  little  grown  in  a  general  way. 

Iris  Histrio  and  Gaxantiius  Elwesi. — The 
first  two  weeks  of  December  have  been  rather 
frosty  here— ice  in  the  morning,  and  only  a  few 
degrees  of  warmth  during  the  day.  For  the  last 
eight  days  we  have  had  rather  stormy  weather, 
with  but  little  rain,  and  about  from  40°  to  50° 
Fahr.  during  the  day,  and  from  32°  to  3.5°  Fahr. 
at  night.  Galanthus  Elwesi  is  just  uplifting  the 
soil,  while  the  buds  of  Iris  Ilistrio  will  be  in 
full  flower  should  we  get  one  or  two  bright  sunnv 
days.  Both  are  planted  in  a  somewhat  sheltered 
border  close  to  a  wall,  and  under  precisely  simi- 
lar conditions,  a  fact  which  shows  that  I.  Ilistrio 
is  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Elwes'  Snow- 
drop. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  ho'w  I. 
Histrio  has  behaved  in  England,  as  G.  Elwesi  is 
reported  to  be  already  flowering  there.  Can  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  afford  some  information 
on  this  point  ?  I.  reticulata  is  at  least  four  weeks 
and  I.  reticulata  Krelagei  some  three  weeks  later. 
— Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Dwarf  Scabious  in  winter.— The  fine  dis- 
play of  the  dwarf  Scabious  in  pots  now  in  the 
gardens  at  Gunnersbury  Park  is  a  sight  worth 


seeing,  for  it  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  uncommon. 
Some  scores,  or  we  might  say  hundreds  of  plants 
are  quite  a  thicket  of  bloom  of  various  shades — 
from  the  deepest  velvety  crimson  through  pink 
to  pure  white.  The  plants  range  from  1  ft.  to 
3  ft.  high,  but  the  majority  are  dwarf.  These  are 
invaluable  for  cutting  from,  as  they  yield  an 
ab  undant  crop  of  bloom  throughout  the  winter,and 
they  are  likewise  most  valuable  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory. 
Mr.  Koberts'  mode  of  treatment  has  been  so  often 
discussed  in  these  columns,  that  any  particidars 
on  that  point  are  needless.  Another  hardy  annual 
grown  here  extensively  in  pots  is  the  Corn  Mari- 
gold, Centaurea  Cyanus,  the  clear  blue  flowers 
of  which  are  highly  esteemed  for  cutting  from 
in  winter  when  so  few  blue  flowers  are  available. 

CoRREA  CARDiNALis. — This  beautifnl  old 
Australian  plant  with  its  bright  red  bell-like 
blossoms  is  grown  well,  and  is  found  most  valu- 
able by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House,  for 
cutting  from  during  winter,  more  particularly 
for  button-hole  bouquets,  a  purpose  for  which 
it  is  well  suited,  as  is  also  the  pretty  Erica  me- 
lanthera,  the  species  having  myriads  of  tiny 
pale  mauve  bells  with  a  tuft  of  black  anthers 
within,  which  give  it  a  distinctive  and  striking 
appearance.  Of  this  Mr.  Hudson  has  large 
bushes  now  covered  with  bloom,  and  though 
they  have  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  to  the 
flower  basket,  they  are  nevertheless  handsome 
specimens.  These  are  the  kind  of  plants  to  grow 
for  helping  a  stock  of  winter  bloom,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  manage  as  growers 
of  the  present  day  are  apt  to  imagine. 

Poinsettias. — You  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  some  information  on  the  culture  of  these. 
I  did  not  measure  the  'crest  I  sent  you  lately, 
but  we  have  had  many  like  it,  antl  probably 
larger.  Some  plants  in  Sj-in.  pots  are  about 
9  in.  high,  and  have  flowers  10  in.  across. 
One  plant,  a  sample  of  many,  in  a  Sj-in.  pot,  is 
exactly  3  in.  high,  has  a  crest  o  in.  across  and 
five  green  leaves.  Our  plants  are  struck  from 
June  to  September,  and  the  largest  have  5-in. 
pots,  and  grow  3  ft.  high  or  more.  Peat,  loam, 
and  sand  is  the  compost  used,  and  liquid  manure 
is  given  often.  The  plants  are  grown  in  a  mode- 
rate stove  temperature  from  first  to  last,  and 
care  is  taken  not  to  check  the  roots,  otherwise 
the  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  drop. — J.  Simp- 
son, Worthy. 

Bromeliads. — Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  in  kindly 
sending  a  reminder  of  the  good  collection  of 
these  plants  at  Glasnevin,  remarks  :  "  A  col- 
lection of  Bromeliads  is  a  specially  interest- 
ing feature,  because,  as  in  a  collection  of  Orchids, 
you  have  some  of  them  in  flower  durinsr  the 
entire  year.  Like  the  Orchids,  also,  some  of 
them  are  very  quaint,  and  often  high  coloured 
and  attractive.  Where  the  flowers  are  incon- 
spicuous the  bracts  take  their  place,  as  in  the 
two  I  send  you.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those 
now  in  flower  in  the  Glasnevin  collection:  Bill- 
bergia  Grayana,  B.  farinosa,  B.  amoena,  B. 
Baraquiniana,  Caraguata  lingulata,  Encholirion 
roseum,  Guzmannia  spectabilis,  Hoplophytum 
calyculatum,  Nidulariumprinceps,  X.  Innocenti, 
X.  Meyendorffi,  and  N.  spectabUe." 

The  Neilgherry  Lily-  in  ■winter. — This 
handsome  Lily  seems  to  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  producing  its  bbssoms  in  this  country  about 
Christmas  time,  for  we  have  seen  it  in  several 
gardens  lately.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  chaste  beauty  of  the  summer-flowering  L. 
longiflorum,  though  it  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  that  species,  but  the  white  colour 
is  overrun  with  a  greenish  hue  that  mars  the 
purity  considerabl}-.  There  is  now  in  flower  at 
Kew  in  one  of  the  cool  greenhouses,  a  variety  of 
it  ■with  a  decided  tinge  of  pink  in  the  flowers,  but 
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whel  her  it  be  a  distinct  foi-m  or  not,  wo  ciiunot 
say.  It  is  a  useful  Lily  forpot  culture,  but  rare 
and  expensive  at  present. 

FiNELY-FLOWEBED     PoiNSETTIA  . — After 

reading  (p.  560)  about  a  Poinsettia  from  Wort- 
ley  measuring  1-5  in.  across  the  head,  I  was  in 
duced  to  measure  one  of  mine  and  found  it  to  be 
a  little  more  than  19  in.  across  the  widest  part 
and  10  in.  the  narrowest.  The  head  consists  of 
twenty-eight  bright  red  bracts,  seventeen  of 
which  are  above  6  in.  long,  the  longest  being 
lOj  in.  I  also  measured  a  double  one,  which  is 
not,  I  think,  yet  fully  grown.  It  measured  16  in. 
across  the  widest  part.  They  have  been  grown  in 
pots  on  a  border  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  a 
lean-to  vinery. — Charles  Godfbay,  Beau  Se- 
iour,  Jersey. 

Note  from  Mount  INIebrion. — Mr.  Welsh, 
of  Mount  Merrion,  has  now  one  of  the  finest 
displays  of  Calauthe  Veitchi  I  ever  saw — fine  in 
colour  of  flower  and  length  of  spike.  Bulbs  1  ft. 
long  have  produced  three  good  spikes  each,  the 
basal  and  strongest  one  bearing  fifty  flowers, 
thii-ty  of  which  were  fully  expanded  at  the  same 
time ;  length  of  spike,  a  trifle  over  4  ft.  The  variety 
Mr.  Welsh  cultivates  is  of  the  deepest  and 
brightest  rose  colour.  C.  nivalis,  a  pure  white- 
flowered  form,  with  bulbs  singularly  like  those 
of  C.  Veitchi,  is  now  also  in  bloom. — F.  W.  B. 

HiBBERTiA  DENTATA. — A  plant  that  flowers 
well  in  mid-winter  in  a  cool  temperature  must 
be  valuable,  and  such  is  this  graceful  Australian 
twiner.  It  is  now  producing  its  bright  golden 
blossoms,  each  the  size  of  a  florin,  in  profusion 
amidst  its  evergreen  foliage,  which,  during 
winter  especially,  assumes  a  peculiar  bronzy 
lustre,  different  from  any  other  species.  It  is  of 
simple  culture,  either  planted  out  or  in  pots,  pro- 
vided the  temperature  of  the  house  it  is  grown 
in  is  not  beyond  that  usually  accorded  to  green- 
house plants.  It  may  be  seen  in  flower  in  the 
western  octagon  of  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 

tEchmea  Lindeni. — This  handsome  Brome- 
liad  is  now  attractively  in  flower^in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew.  From  a  vasiform  tuft  of  leaves 
it  produces  an  erect  spike  of  flowers  densely 
clustered  at  the  top.  The  blossoms  have  a  bright 
orange  calyx  and  clear  yellow  petals,  colours 
that  are  very  showy.  It  is  also  known  as  Hoplo- 
phytum Lindeni. Native  of  St.  Catherine.  Among 
other  Bromeliads  in  flower  at  Kew,  Billbergia 
Bakeri  deserves  special  mention  on  account  of 
its  large  showy  tuft  of  carmine-pink  bracts. 

A  GROUP  op  Lilium  auratum. — We  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Hobday  for  a  photograph  of  a  group  of 
Lilium  auratum,  grown  by  Mr.  Sendall,  of  Berring- 
ham  Park,  which  struck  us  as  being  as  remarkable 
in  its  eSect  in  the  landscape  as  in  its  individual 
beauty  and  size ;  it  is  a  fine  bold  and  broken  group, 
with  the  plants  of  different  heights,  so  that  one 
gets  diversity  of  surface  as  well  as  a  fine  effect 
in  the  way  of  colour.  It  is  also  extremely  well 
placed  in  the  garden  backed  by  evergreens  and 
standing  amidst  hardy  Azaleas. 

Skimmia  japonica. — Some  neat  little  bushes 
of  this  shrub  laden  profusely  with  red  berries 
quite  enliven  the  otherwise  dull  borders  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew.  They  are  planted  out 
in  free  soil  and  every  year  bear  a  heavy  crop  of 
berries  which  remain  on  the  plants  during  win- 
ter. Plants  of  this  are  also  useful  under  pot  cul- 
ture, but  under  such  treatment  they  require  a 
little  more  care.  S.  oblata  is  another  species 
which  can  be  grown  well  in  a  similar  way,  and, 
like  its  congener,  is  a  highly  ornamental  plant. 

Plumbago  rosea  superba. — One  of  the 
stoves  at  Kew  is  just  now  bright  with  the  soft 
rosy  coloured  flowers  of  this  plant,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  winter  flowerers.  This  su- 
perba variety  is  much  superior  to  the  ordinary 


form,  and  all  should  endeavour  to  secure  it.  Both 
flowers  and  spike  are  larger,  and  the  colour  is 
brighter  and  not  less  pleasing.  It  is  grown  well 
at  Kew  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 

The  Glastonbury  Thorn. — We  send  a  few 
sprays  of  this  Thorn  taken  from  the  original 
Glastonbury  tree,  showing  flowers  and  fruit  on 
the  same  branch.  Our  correspondent  who  sent  it 
to  us,  and  who  has  charge  of  the  ground  in  which 
it  is  grown,  says  the  tree  is  in  full  and  beautiful 
bloom  at  the  present  time.  Taking  into  account 
the  legends  attached  to  this  remarkable  tree,  we 
think  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers. — James  Carter  &  Co. 

Primula  Reading  Pink. — We  met  with 
this  charming  variety  the  other  day  in  fine 
flowering  condition,  and  thought  it  possessed 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  pleasing  colours 
among  Chinese  Primroses  that  we  had  seen, 
viz.,  soft  rosy  pink.  The  flowers,  which  are 
large,  have  finely  crisped  margins,  and  are 
borne  plentifully  above  the  rich  green  foliage. 
It  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  introductions  of 
Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Beading. 

The  presentation  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  on 
his  removal  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
in  consequence  of  failing  health,  consisted  of  a 
cheque  for  £10-5,  accompanied  by  a  resolution 
in  which  the  donors  expressed  their  hearty 
sympathy  with  their  friend  in  his  bodily 
sufierings,  and  signified  their  ardent  hope  that 
he  may  speedily  be  restored  to  health, and  spared 
to  attend  at  their  floral  gatherings  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Bright  December  flowers. — Xow,  and  for 
some  weeks  past,  one  of  our  brightest  shows  of 
flowers  has  been  and  is  Roman  Hyacinths  and 
Poinsettias.  They  are  placed  alternately,  the 
Hyacinths  being  in  6-in.  pots,  half-a-dozen  bulbs 
or  so  in  each,  and  the  Poinsettias  are  not  more 
than  12  in.  high.  The  pure  white  and  bright 
scarlet  make  a  very  charming  mixture. — J. 
MuiR. 

Amphicome  Emodi. — This  is  a  pretty  Hima- 
layan plant  most  valuable  for  the  embellishment 
of  a  cool  greenhouse  during  the  dull  months,  as 
it  flowers  copiously  and  continuously  throughout 
the  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  of  dwarf  compact 
growth  with  pinnate  leaves  and  handsome 
Bignonia-like  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink  colour  and 
orange-yellow  in  the  throat.  It  is  now  flowering 
in  one  of  the  cool  houses  at  Kew. 

CoccocYPSELUM  REPENS. — This,  if  Well  gi'own, 
makes  a  charming  plant  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  blue  is  such  a  scarce  colour.  It  should 
be  trained  round  stakes,  and  as  the  small  blue 
flowers  disappear  they  are  succeeded  by  clusters 
of  large,  highly-coloured  berries,  which  stand  a 
long  time. — F.  W.  Moobe,  Glasnevin. 


The  curatorship  of  the  Dublin  Natu- 
ral History  Museum.— The  curatorship  of 
the  Dublin  Natural  History  Museum,  rendered 
vacant  bj^  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Carte,  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
More,  F.L.S.,  for  many  years  the  principal  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Carte.  Mr.  More  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Cybele  Hibernica," 
and  as  having  wi'itten  a  "Natural  History  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,"  a  supplement  to  Dr.  Brom- 
fi  eld's  "  Flora  Vectensis,"  besides  numerous 
papers  on  zoology  and  botany  in  the  proceedings 
of  various  scientific  societies.  Mr.  Slore  was  on 
intimate  relations  with  the  late  Dr.  Moore,  and  is 
well  acquainted  with  Irish  plants  as  well  as  zoo- 
logy and  natural  history  generally.  We  are  glad 
to  state  the  best  man  we  know  of  for  the  appoint- 
ment has  got  it. 
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BATATAS  PANICULATA. 

Mb.  Buebidge  sends  us  an  interesting  note  on 
the  fine  climbing  Convolvulus  figured  from  Kew 
in  The  Garden  for  Dec.  24.  We  reproduce  a 
sketch  of  it  sent  to  us  when  en  route  to  Borneo. 
"  Batatas  paniculata  does  well  here,  and  bears 
flowers  fully  twice  the  size  of  those  figured 
last  week.  At  Port  Said  and  all  along  the  Suez 
Canal  it  beautifies  every  house  and  little  station. 
It  is  the  prmce  of  rambling  plants  in  a  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  country.  You  see  it  planted  be- 
side a  house  for  example.  It  plays  about  on  the 
ground  and  side  walk  a  bit,  and  then  glides  up 
the  verandah  and  gains  the  roof,  from  which  it 
dangles  a  fringe  of  long  flower-laden  shoots  ; 
meanwhile  other  shoots  will  have  covered  the 
roof  and  gone  over  to  the  other  side,  dropping 
down  into  the  back  garden.  Then  the  strongest 
of  the  shoots  will  slide  along  the 
fence  and  eventually  hop  over 
into  the  next  garden,  sometimes 
cross  into  the  next  but  one,  and 
then,  as  if  tired  of  associating 
with  the  Poinsettias,  Castor-oil 
bushes,  and  Lantanas,  it  will 
take  a  turn  up  the  nearest  thicket 


Batat.is  pauiculata  at  Port  Said. 

of  Oleanders  or  Erythrinas  as  if  fully  bent  on 
hiding  their  gorgeous  colour  with  its  own  beauti- 
ful flowers  and  leaves.  It  is  never  prettier  than 
when  twining  up  the  yellow  reeds  so  commonly 
used  for  fences  m  Egyptian  gardens.  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  a  large  hothouse  at  home 
where  it  might  be  planted  out  and  afforded 
space  sufiicient  to  show  off  its  wealth  of  growth 
and  the  daily  profusion  of  its  lilac-purple  Con- 
volvulus-like flowers." 


TKICHINIUM  manglesi. 

With  all  due  deference  to  "  S.  D."  allow  me  to 
suggest  that  spring  is  not  the  best  time  in  which 
to  propagate  this  plant.  At  that  season  the 
root  cuttings  should  be  plants.  T.  Manglesi 
begins  its  season's  growth  in  the  autumn  ;  with 
the  earliest  spring  weather  this  growth  is  in  full 
swing,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  interfere  with 
it  in  order  to  obtain  root  cuttings,  which  in  all 
probability  would  only  be  a  partial  success,  and 
for  this  reason ;  root  cuttings  of  Trichinium,  like 
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most  other  root  cuttings,  are  impatient  of  water, 
and  as  everyone  knows  all  things  dry  rjuicltly  in 
the  spring,  and  the  frequent  or  occasional  water- 
ings, (wot  and  dry  )  would  be  pretty  certain  to 
result  in  the  loss  of  at  least  some  of  them.  1  am 
fairly  successful  with  this  plant,  and  always 
take  off  the  root  cuttings  immediately  after  the 
bloom  is  over,  that  is,  some  time  in  September. 
I  shake  the  plants  entirely  out  of  the  old  soil, 
carefully  cut  away  any  decayed  portions  of  root 
there  may  be  (and  no  matter  how  carefully  cul- 
tivated they  may  have  been  there  will  always 
be  some),  and  any  strong  roots  that  can  be 
spared  for  propag.ating  purposes.  Then  I  repot 
at  once  in  sweet  soil  and  place  them  in  some 
cool  situation  where  they  will  not  get  dust-dry. 
I  do  not  like  to  water  until  the  beginning  of  the 
now  year  ;  the  roots  I  cut  up  into  bits  about 
1  in.  long  and  dibble  them  into  pans  of  sandy 
loam  about  i  in.  apart,  covering  with  soil  to  the 
depth  of  j  in.  to  A  in.  The  pans  are  then  set  in 
a  part  of  the  house — a  warm  greenhouse — 
where  the  temperature  and  humidity  scarcely 
variy,  and  where,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  require 
water  until  the  plants  are  up  and  potted  off  ; 
in  fact,  I  like  to  give  no  water  whatever  to 
them  until  they  are  established  in  their  little 
pots.  We  manage  this  in  this  way  :  as  soon  as 
they  show  two  leaves  (senerally  two  come 
together)  above  the  soil  they  are  lifted  out  and 
put  separately  into  small  pots;  these  pots  are 
then  plunged  to  their  rims  in  boxes  of  sandy 
soil.  Evaporation  fi'om  their  sides  is  thus  pre- 
vented, and  by  absorption  tliey  get  what  they 
require  (and  that  is  very  little)  until  they  have 
made  several  fair  sized  leaves,  and  when  all 
danger  of  rotting  them  off  has  passed  away.  I 
have  at  the  present  time  hundreds  of  them  in 
single  pots,  and  they  are  still  coming  up  in  the 
pans  like  a  crop  of  Mustard.  It  is  curious  how 
many  plants  may  be  increased  by  this  method. 
Tlie  rather  rare  Campanula  Celsi  is  one  of  them. 
Seed  is  the  other  only  certain  method  by  which 
this  plant  can  be  propagated,  and  that  is  not 
often  procurable,  but  from  the  smallest  roots 
plants  are  readily  obtained.  They,  however,  take 
several  months  to  start.  T.  Smith. 


CULTURE  OF  POIX.SETTIAS. 
We  commence  propagating  these  in  May,  and 
contmue  with  successional  batches  to  the  latter 
end  of  July.  This  enables  us  to  liave  plants 
suitable  for  decorative  purposes  varying  in  heio-ht 
from  3  in.  to  3  ft.  Tlio  dwarf  plants  are  v?ry 
suitable  for  vase  or  table  decoration,  as  from  their 
bright  colour  they  look  well  under  artificial  lifjht. 
We  prefer  cuttings  made  of  the  young  growths 
taken  off  with  a  heel,  though  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  thcra  with  a  heel,  as  they  will 
emit  roots  if  they  are  cut  off  immediately  below 
the  third  or  fourth  joint,  but  in  this  way  they  are 
more  liable  to  damp  oft.  \Vhen  prepared  we  insert 
them  singly  in  .small  pots,  tilled  with  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  They  are  then  put 
under  hand-lights  in  a  Jlclon  house.  In  two  or 
three  weeks  they  are  rooted,  when  the  hand-lights 
are  removed  in  order  to  harden  the  plants  pre- 
vious to  moving  them  into  their  flowering  pots. 
After  potting  we  replace  them  in  the  Melon  house 
or  other  heated  structure  for  a  few  d.ays,  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  tender  rootlets  taking  hold  of  the 
fresh  compost.  After  that  they  are  transferred  to 
a  cold  frame,  where  they  remain  until  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  September.  They  should  then  be 
set  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a  house  where 
an  intermediate  temperature  is  maintained  for  a 
month,  as  it  the  plants  are  taken  out  of  a  cold 
frame  and  put  into  a  stove  a  large  number  of 
lea^■es  will  drop  off,  owing  to  the  sudden  chano-e 
of  temperature. 

The  compost  which  we  find  suits  them  best  con- 
sists of  two  p.arts  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  each 
ot  leaf-mould  and  sand,    with   a  sprinkling  of 


crushed  bones.  I'ots  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter 
will  be  quite  large  enough  for  the  earliest  batch 
of  plants,  whereas  for  the  latest,  pots  3  in.  or  t  in. 
in  diameter  will  be  sulHcient.  We  have  plants  in 
3-in.  pots  that  are  only  3  in.  in  height,  with  crests 
8  in.  in  diameter,  the  foliage  hanging  over  and 
hiding  the  pots.  During  their  season  of  growth 
their  roots  require  a  copious  supply  of  water  and 
their  tops  frequently  syringing  to  keep  down  red 
spider,  to  the  attacks  of  which  they  are  very  liable. 
As  soon  as  our  plants  are  established  in  their 
flowering  pots  we  expose  them  to  all  the  sunshine 
they  can  get,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
drawn,  and  also  to  harden  their  stems  ;  this  we 
also  believe  greatly  assists  them  to  produce  large 
crests.  \v.  Nield. 

Wi/ihenslian-e,  Xorthendcn. 


CACTI  INDOORS  AND  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  Mr.  Loder  (p.  601) 
to  give  us  a  list  of  those  Opuntias,  Echinocereus, 
Echinocactus,  Mammillaria,  and  other  similar  ge- 
nera which  he  may  have  tested  for  hardiness  in 
cold  frames  and  otherwise  ?  If  he  would  do  so,  I 
feel  sure  that  it  would  greatly  help  to  bring  to 
the  fore  these  long  neglected,  but  worthy  plants. 
What  a  treat  it  would  be  if  we  could  find  out  a 
moderate  number  of  brilliant  flowered  species  to 
plant  out  permanently  along  with  the  Sempervi- 
vums  on  a  specially  prepared  piece  of  rockwork, 
which  might  also  be  made  to  accommodate  such 
sparkling  Saxifrages  as  S.  longifolia,  S.  carin- 
thiaca,  ,S.  paradoxa,  S.'lantoscana,  andotherchoice 
resetted  forms,  together  with  the  possibly  hardy 
Agaves  and  some  of  the  tried  Yuccas.  A  collec- 
tion of  plants  something  in  this  way  might  to 
many  appear  singular,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
it  would  have  many  admirers.  They  would  per- 
haps be  improved  in  appearance  if  they  were  as- 
sociated with  the  creepiing  growths  of  Sandworts, 
such  as  iVrenaria  balearica,  or  Stonecrops,  such  as 
Seduni  dasypliyllum,  S.  acre  aureum,  S.  glaucum, 
or  S.  pallens  and  S.  Nevii,  all  of  which  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  same  material  or  soil. 

The  present  want  in  such  a  collection  is,  as  has 
just  been  mentioned,  a  number  ot  finely  flowered 
species  which  would  otherwise  be  in  character 
With  the  rest  of  the  collection.  Nothimr,  I  think, 
could  be  more  fittin,a-ly  used  than  such  subjects  as 
those  to  which  Mr.  Loder  has  drawn  atteiition.  I 
do  not  overlook  the  experience  of  such  a  careful 
grower  of  choice  plants  as  Mr.  Jackson  (p.  (314), 
who  seems,  like  mj'self,  to  nave  missed  his  way 
with  Opuntia  Rafinesquei.  I  have  tried  it  repeatedly 
with  exactly  .similar  results.  If,,  as  "  E.  C."  (p. 
61.5)  says,  the  rainfall  of  North  'Wales  is  the  cause 
of  it  rotting  off,  shelter  misht  be  tried ;  but  I  am 
trying  a  specimen  or  two  on  a  wall  well  exposed 
and  planted  in  sandy  loam  and  grit,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Loders  practice  is  in  the 
same  direction  as  this  experiment. 

By  the  kindness  of  one  of  your  readers,  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  grower  of  such  plants,  I  am  put  in 
possession  of  a  collection  consisting  of  Cacti, 
Stapelias,  Kleinias,  Mesembryanthcraums,  Ha- 
worthias,  Gasterias,  and  Mammillarias,  which  may 
mostly,  as  I  imagine,  be  turned  out  for  the  sum- 
mer months,  at  least,  on  such  a  piece  of  rockwork 
as  that  just  described.  I  hope  his  eye  will  catch 
the  discussion  now  being  carried  on  respecting 
Cacti,  kc,  and  that  he,  too,  will  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  his  long  experience  in  their  culture. 
KirksfaU.  j.  Wood. 


SHORT  NOTES -INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Red  spider  on  Violets  (p.  585).— In  our 
dry,  hot  Continental  summers  red  spider  is  the 
worst  enemy  Violets  have.  Our  beds  being  in  a 
very  sunny  position,  we  are  compelled  to  shade 
them  during  the  hottest  parts  of  the  summer,  and 
to  sprinkle  them  every  morning  and  evening  in 
order  to  keep  the  spider  down.  The  summer  pre- 
vious to  last  red  spider  nearly  overwhelmed  us, 
consequently  the  crop  of  Violets  was  rather 
scanty.  During  the  past  summer  we  shaded  a 
good  deal  and  .syringed.  Our  plants  began  to 
flower  about  Octobcrand  have  ever  since  produced 


blossoms  in  abundance.  We  grow  chiefly  the  Czar 
variety.  We  take  the  runners  in  March  after  the 
flowering  is  over  and  keep  them  in  pots  under 
glass.  In  Jlay  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  we 
plant  them  out  in  beds  where  they  remain  till 
.autumn  when  they  are  placed  in  frames,  and  as 
the  plants  are  not  disturbed  by  replanting,  an 
eariier  supply  of  flowers  is  secured  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  a  time  when  Violets  are  most 
wanted.  The  runners  from  your  correspondent's 
infested  plants  will  no  doubt  have  some  spiders  on 
them,  but  by  syringing  them  freely  in  spring  it 
will  gradually  disappear.  During  the  hot  summer 
months  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  spider 
down  by  frequently  sprinkling  and  shading  from 
hot  sunshine.  I  do  not  consider  the  Czar  a  late 
bloomer;  when  in  a  healthy  state  it  begins  to 
flower  here  about  October  and  lasts  till  March.— 
Lori.S  KlinpATSCiI,   I.a.i-enhurg,  Vienna. 

Winter    blooming    Pelargoniums.  — 

Will  .someone  kindly  furni.'-h  me  with  the  names 
of  a  dozen  winter  blooming  Pelargoniums  .'  Out  of 
four  dozen  sorts  I  only  find  four  good  ones  for  winter, 
viz.,  Laura  Strachan,  pink ;  J.  C.  Musters,  scarlet ;' 
Apple  Blossom,  pale  pink,  very  poor  bloom,  but 
free  ;  H.  M.  Pollett,  scariet.  They  are  also  good 
summer  bloomers,  so  I  consider  them  doubly 
valuable.  I  should  also  like  the  names  of  half-a- 
dozen  good  winter  blooming  double  Pelargoniums. 
Out  of  some  dozen  sorts  I  only  find  two  good, 
namely,  Eugenie  Bandouin,  an  invaluable  pink 
for  summer  or  winter,  and  Depute  Viox,  a  dark 
plum  colour.  I  cut  some  very  fine  blooms  on 
Christmas  Day  this  year  of  the  varieties  I  have 
mentioned  from  plants  in  a  light  greenhouse 
temperature  from  53'  to  60°.  Any  information 
will  oblige.— A  Manche.ster  Gaedener. 

Eucharis  amazonica  (p.  59C).— Strong 
hcallliy  plants  of  this  under  liberal  treatment  may 
be  induced  to  bloom  four  times  in  twelve  months. 
Plants  here,  5  ft.  across,  have  bloomed  four  times, 
and  are  now  throwing  up  a  fifth  crop  of  blooms 
within  the  twelve  months.  These  plants  are  grow- 
ing in  loam  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  peat  and 
silver  sand.  They  are  watered  freely  with  manure 
water  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  throw  up  their 
flower-stems.  They  never  receive  bottom  heat,  and 
the  dying  off  or  resting  system  in  their  case  is 
wholly  abandoned.  They  grow  in  a  warm,  moist 
temperature,  ranging  from  CO'  to  80=  all  the  year 
round.— Richard  Nispet,  Asirnrhij  rarl;. 

Shading  Lapageria  rosea.- Considerable 
dift'crencc  ot  opinion  being  entertained  as  to 
whether  Lapagerias  shouldbe  shaded  or  not,  I 
may  just  say  that  I  have  a  plant  under  the  roof  of 
a  house,  with  a  western  aspect,  in  which  are  kept 
various  flowering  plants.  This  house  is  slightly 
shaded  in  very  bright  weather  for  the  benefit  of 
the  flowers,  regardless  of  the  Lapageria  which 
nevertlieless  flowers  profusely.  Indeed  there  are 
quantities  of  flowers  open  and  opening  on  it  now. 
I  have  also  seen  it  growing  without  shade,  and 
doing  equally  well  both  under  a  roof  and  on  the 
end  of  a  conservatory.  I  believe,  in  short,  that  it 
will  do  with  or  without  shade,  provided  the  latter 
is  not  too  dense. — W.  I!. 

Diseased  Gesneras.- J^.  C.  /?".— The  leaves 
of  your  plants  are,  I  believe,  affected  bv  a  small 
mite  or  Acarus.  I  can,  however,  only  "find  two 
specimens,  which  are  either  the  common  red 
spider,  or  a  nearly  allied  species.  Have  you  tried 
laying  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  hot-water  pipes  .' 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  are  very  fatal  to  them. 
Syringe  tlie  plants  afterwards,  and  do  not  let  the 
air  become  too  dry  and  hot.  These  mites  live  on 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the 
hairs  ;  therefore  be  sure  when  you  syringe  that  the 
fluid  reaches  the  insect. — G.  S.  S. 

Browallia  elata.— The  note  on  this  plant 
in  The  Garden  (p.  58:')  does  it  but  scant  justice. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  subjects  that  can  be 
grown,  especially  where  means  are  limited  and  a 
constant  supply  of  cut  flowers  is  expected  to  be 
kept  up  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
I  use  its  flowers  along  with  those  of  Begonia 
insignis,  white  Bouvardias,  Cyrtoceras,  and  other 
suitable  subjects  for  button-hole  bouquets  ;  and 
well-grown  plants  of  it  are  no  mean  objects  for 
room  decoration.— Mrs.  W.,  Malton. 
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BOMAKEA  CARDERI. 

Some  years  ago  the  Bomareas  or  climbing 
Alstrcemerias,  as  tbey  are  called  aometimes,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  favourites,  for  several  species 
were  introduced  and  became  well  known,  but 
many  of  them  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of 
cultivation,  for  now  tlie  species  to  be  found  in 
gardens  are  very  few.  Happily,  areaction  appears 
to  be  setting  in  in  their  favour,  and  rightly  so, 
for  they  are  among  the  most  elegant  of  greenhouse 
climbers,  satisfactory  as  regards  their  culture,  and 
never  failing  to  flower  well,  and  that  continu- 
ously, or  almost  perpetually  throughout  the 
year,  even  at  mid- winter.  One,  if  not  the  noblest  and 
finest,  of  these  is  that  whicli  we  here  illustrate, 
viz.,  B.  Carderi,  a  species  introduced  some  half- 
a-dozen  years  ag-o  from  the  mountains  of  New 
Granada.  It  is  a  strong  climbing  plant  with 


soon  become  popular.  Notwithstanding  the  beauty 
of  this  species,  there  are,  however,  others  even 
more  beautiful — for  example,  the  newB.couferta, 
with  large  beads  of  crimson  flowers,  which  the 
above  firm  has  also  recently  introduced,  and  no 
doubt  Mr.  Carder  in  his  travels  in  the  wilds  of 
South  America  will  fall  upon  others  as  fine  as 
that  named  in  compliment  to  him. 

At  Kew  this  plant  is  growing  in  a  bed  of  free 
soil  of  an  ordinary  character,  and  is  placed  near 
the  door,  so  that  it  always  has  abundance  of  air, 
which  evidently  suits  its  requirements. 

W.  G. 

BROMELIACEOUS  PLANTS. 
The  interesting  note  from  "  W.  G."  in  The  Gar- 
den (p.  586)  regarding  the  growing  love  for  some 
of  the  Bromeliads  in  this  country  should,  I  think, 


Bomarea  Carderi :  shoieimj  habit  of  growth. 
(Sketched  at  Eeie,  November,  1SS1.> 


Suijfe  Flower. 


stout  purple  stems  and  bold,  handsome  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  huge  terminal 
clusters,  that  hang  in  the  imposing  manner 
shown  in  the  engraving,  which  was  sketched  last 
month  from  the  fine  specimen  that  covers  a 
large  space  at  the  end  of  the  Cactus  house  at 
Kew.  These  flower  clusters  spread  out  enor- 
mously in  some  instances.  Mr.  Green,  of  Pendell 
Court,  Bletchingley,  has  had  some  considerably 
over  3  ft.  in  diameter.  These  drooping  umbels 
of  flowers  when  in  perfection  are  a  sight  unique 
among  cultivated  plants — one  which  cannot  fail 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  everyone.  The  blos- 
soms, some  21  in.  long,  are  bell-shaped  and  of 
a  beautiful  rosy-pink  colom',  copiously  spotted 
with  piirplish  brown.  The  fruits,  too,  that  suc- 
ceed the  flowers  are  handsome,  being  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  deeply  ribbed  and  golden  in 
colour.  There  seems  to  be  various  forms  of  it, 
some  much  inferior  to  others.  The  Kew  plant 
represents  the  finest,  poor  varieties  having 
flowers  only  about  half  the  size,  not  so  plen- 
tiful, and  very  dull  and  washy  in  colour. 
Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.,  of  Park 
Road,  Clapham,  have  imported  this  plant  in 
large  quantities,  and  therefore  it  will  doubtless 


help  to  bring  them  more  into  notice  than  they 
hitherto  have  been.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain why  plants,  which  for  diversity  of  form,  sin- 
gularity of  habit,  and  richness  of  colour  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  family,  should  have  so  long 
failed  to  win  favour  amongst  English  cultivators 
generally.  In  Continental  nurseries,  especially  in 
Belgium,  these  plants  are  grown  in  great  num- 
bers, and  1  am  told  the  demand  is  often  more 
than  the  supply  can  easily  meet.  Bromeliads  are, 
in  fact,  to  the  Belgians  and  French  what  Orchids 
are  to  English  horticulturists,  and  more,  for 
whilst  many  Orcliids  are  to  many  cultivators 
sources  of  considerable  disappointment  and  loss 
from  their  delicate  and  ill-understood  nature,  a 
Bromeliad  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  very 
easiest  of  plants  to  cultivate. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  famous  collection 
of  Bromeliaceje  belonging  to  Professor  E.  Morren. 
Professor  Morren  resides  on  the  outside  of  the 
town  of  Liege,  the  Birmingham  of  Belgium,  as  it 
is  called.  The  houses  in  which  Ms  plants  are  grown 
are  small,  or  rather  a  large  low  stiucture  is 
divided  into  about  half-a-dozen  compartments,  in 
which  the  temperature  can  be  altered  so  as  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  whole  of  his  large  collec- 
tion. Though  low, these  bouses  are  also  very  light. 


not  a  ray  of  sunlight  being  lost,  and  the  plants 
are  quite  close  to  the  glass.  On  entering  the 
houses  I  was  astonished  to  find  so  many  plants  in 
flower,  as  the  middle  of  November  is  not  the 
month  in  which  many  of  these  plants  bloom. 
However,  there  they  were;  quite  50  species,  I  should 
think,  all  showing  either  the  most  brilliant  colours 
or  curious  shapes ;  the  whole  being  quite  equal  to 
the  finest  display  of  Orchids  I  have  ever  seen  in  a 
place  of  that  size.  The  superb  Vriesia  brachy- 
stachys  was  represented  by  at  least  a  dozen  fiower- 
ing  specimens,  each  with  four  or  five  spikes  of  the 
richest  orange,  scarlet,  and  emerald  green  colours. 
I  am  certain  that  this  plant  is  destined  to  become 
a  great  favourite,  for  I  know  nothing  to  beat  it  as 
a  useful  and  easily  grown  plant,  flowering  in 
the  winter,  too,  increases  its  value.  Vriesia  psitta- 
cina  and  V.  speciosa  were  also  displaying  their 
rich  colours.  Amongst  Tillandsias  there  were 
several  splendid  species  in  flower ;  the  beautifully 
varied  T.  tessellata  was  one  of  the  most  striking, 
as  well  as  T.  Sieboldiana,  which  is  veiy  near  the 
last  mentioned  in  leaf  characters.  T.  pulchella, 
T.  xiphioides,  and  several  others  not  yet  named 
were  also  in  flower.  Billbergias,  Caraguatas, 
Pitcairnias,  ^chmeas,  Nidulariums,  and  several 
less  known  genera,  such  as  Catopsis,  Cryptanthus, 
and  Melinonia  were  also  represented.  The  atmo- 
sphere in  the  houses  is  kept  very  moist,  the 
excessive  moisture  and  light  no  doubt  having  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  production  of  so  much 
flower.  Professor  Morren  devotes  the  whole  of 
his  space  to  his  pet  family,  and  of  course  is  a  most 
successful  cultivator  of  them. 

A  short  distance  from  M.  Morrens  place  is  the 
well  known  establishment  of  Messrs.  Makoy  and 
Co.,  where  again  1  saw  a  wonderful  collection  of 
these  plants.  These  growers,  in  fact,  claim  to  be 
the  possessors  of  the  finest  collection  of  Brome- 
liads in  cultivation,  and,  judging  from  what  I  saw, 
I  should  think  they  are  not  far  wrong.  In  this 
establishment,  however,  I  saw  so  many  plants 
besides  Bromeliads,  some  notes  on  which  I  think 
are  likely  to  interest  readers  of  The  Garden,  that 
I  will  defer  all  mention  of  what  I  saw  there 
for  some  other  time,  merely  saying  hei'e  that  the 
riches  of  the  Order  about  which  I  am  writing 
are  evidently  well  known  and  (hi\j  appreciated 
by  the  patrons  of  this  establishment.  It  would 
almost  seem  superfluous  to  write  of  the  beauties 
of  such  plants  as  Tillandsia  Lindeni,  whose  large, 
rich  blue  flowers  are  as  select  as  blue  china,  and 
are  produced  in  twos  and  threes  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  the  year.  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
mosaic-leaved  species,  T.  mosaica,  whose  leaves  are 
as  beautifully  veined  as  the  King  Orchid  (Auiecto- 
chilus  setaceus) ;  T.  bulbosa,  with  a  bulb-like  stem 
and  rush-like  leaves,  and  flowers  and  bracts  of  the 
brightest  blue  and  scarlet.  The  Old  Man's  Beard, 
too  (T.  usneoides),  is  a  most  singular  little  plant 
which  may  be  recommended  to  lovers  of  the 
curious.  Fancy  this  little  plant,  which  is  so  like  a 
long  grey  beard  as  it  hangs  from  the  block  on 
which  it  thrives  so  well,  being  brother  to  the 
Agave-like  T.  regina.  And  I  might  go  on  to  great 
length  before  exhausting  the  list  of  beautiful  and 
interesting  members  of  this  Order,  for  there  are 
still  many  species  of  Billbergia,  Pitcairnia,  jEch- 
mea,  &c.,  which  possess  in  the  greatest  fulness  all 
those  characters  that  should  win  for  them  a  place 
in  ever}'  garden.  The  General  Horticultural  Com- 
pany is  doing  good  work  in  trying  to  incite  a  love 
for  these  plants,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
succeed.  Others,  too,  are  beginning  to  work  in 
the  same  direction.  B. 


POINSETTIAS  AND  PEIMULAS. 
Poinsettias. — There  are  two  distinct  methods 
of  propagating  Poinsettias.  The  first  is  when  the 
plants  have  done  flowering  to  keep  them  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature  till  April,  supplying  them 
somewhat  sparingly  with  water.  The  stem  is  then 
cut  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  pot,  and  divided 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  eyes,  cutting 
every  time  just  above  the  bud  so  as  to  leave  about 
an  inch  of  wood  below  each  eye.  Then  take  some 
small  2^-in.  pots,  and  after  well  draining  them 
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fill  them  with  light  sandy  soil,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Then  insert 
the  cuttings  singly  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  mak- 
ing all  moderately  firm,  and  plunge  them  in  a 
gentle  hot-bed.  No  water  need  be  given  for  a  day 
or  two,  as  the  soil  will  doubtless  be  sufficiently 
moist,  and  even  when  once  watered  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  become  too 
wet.  When  the  sun  is  very  powerful  they  will 
require  to  be  slightly  shaded ;  cuttings  tlius 
treated  and  placed  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  and  a 
top  temperature  of  70°,  running  up  to  80°,  with 
sun  heat  will  soon  root  and  break  away  strongly. 
The  old  "  bottoms,"  too,  placed  in  alittle  heat  will 
start  into  growth  and  make  good  strong  plants. 
The  second  method  is  to  keep  the  plants  at  rest 
after  flowering,  the  same  as  has  just  been  recom- 
mended ;  then  about  the  end  of  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May  they  should  be  introduced  into 
heat.  The  result  will  be  that  they  will  at  once 
push  forth  young  shoots,  which  should,  as  soon  as 
long  enough,  be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  in- 
serted as  cuttings.  The  pots  should  be  prepared 
as  above  described,  then  after  the  cuttings  are 
put  in  they  should  be  watered,  and  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  is  dry  placed  in  a  close  case,  in  which  they 
will  root  rapidly.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
damping,  as  the  young  succulent  shoots  speedily 
decay  if  too  much  moisture  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late on  them  ;  to  obviate  this  the  lights  should  be 
removed  for  about  an  hour  each  morning.  As  soon 
as  rooted  they  should  be  hardened  off,  or  they 
soon  get  weakly,  while  the  object  is  to  obtain 
stout,  sturdy  growth. 

Chinese  Primulas.  —  Single  varieties  of 
these  may  be  propagated  to  any  extent  by  means 
of  seeds,  yet  many  fail  to  get  them  to  grow  satis- 
factorily, a  circumstance  no  doubt  owing,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  young  plants  being  allowed  to 
get  dry  after  germination  has  taken  place.  The  soil 
best  suited  for  the  seed  is  about  two  parts  of  leaf 
mould  to  one  each  of  loam  and  sand.  Sow  in  well- 
drained  pans  and  fill  them  with  the  soil  just  men- 
tioned, then  water  with  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot, 
and  after  the  water  has  subsided  the  seeds  should  be 
sprinkled  thinly  on  the  surface,  to  which,  being 
moist,  they  will  at  once  adhere.  A  little  sand  may 
then  be  lightly  strewed  on  the  surface,  and  then 
the  pans  should  be  placed  in  a  close  frame,  where 
they  can  be  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays.  A  good 
plan  is  to  lay  a  sheet  of  paper  over  the  seeds  till 
germination  has  taken  place  in  addition  to  the 
other  shading  during  sunshine.  They  must  not  be 
overwatered,  yet  should  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  become  dry,  or  failure  will  be  the  result.  The 
double  varieties  are  increased  by  layers  or  cut- 
tings, the  former  being  by  far  the  best  where 
there  is  not  every  convenience  at  hand  ;  but  by 
the  latter,  under  skilful  treatment,  they  can  be 
propagated  more  rapidly.  Where  layering  is  prac- 
tised, as  soon  as  the  plants  have  finished  flower- 
ing give  them  a  thorough  cleaning,  taking  care  to 
remove  all  decaying  leaf-stalks,  then  earth  up 
with  good  fibrous  loam  and  place  them  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  temperature,  in  which  they  will  soon 
root,  when  they  may  be  divided  and  potted  off. 
For  cuttings  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  close  case 
in  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70°  where  the 
air  is  not  heavily  charged  with  moisture.  In  such  a 
placel  have  been  uniformly  successful  under  the  f  ol- 
lowingtreatment.Whentheplants have  done  flower- 
ing I  keep  them  rather  dry  for  two  or  three  weeks  ; 
then  I  clean  them  and  place  them  for  a  fortnight 
in  a  temperature  equal  to  that  in  which  they  will 
be  placed  as  cuttings.  This  latter  is  a  great  incen- 
tive to  the  formation  of  roots,  which  in  the  cut- 
tings are  produced  not  only  from  the  base,  but 
also  from  the  whole  of  the  buried  part  of  the  stem, 
and  it  is  often  possible  after  being  in  the  increased 
temperature  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  to  see  the 
roots  just  commencing  to  peep  out  from  various 
parts.  The  plants  may  then  be  cut  up  into  as  many 
pieces  as  there  are  shoots,  leaving,  if  possible, 
1  in.  of  old  wood  at  the  base  of  each  cutting. 
Two-inch  pots — the  most  convenient  size — .should 
be  half  filled  with  broken  crocks,  thorough  drain- 
age being  an  absolute  necessity.  For  soil  use  two 
parts  of  ieaf-mould,  one  of  loam,  and  one  of  sand. 


and  when  the  cuttings  are  put  in  support  each 
with  a  small  stick,  or  the  weight  of  the  head  may 
cause  them  to  overbalance  and  fall.  Tliey  should 
be  well  watered  before  being  placed  in  the  case, 
and  the  lights  must  be  left  off  till  the  super- 
abundant moisture  has  dried  up.  The  after  treat- 
ment consists  in  shading  during  sunshine,  in  re- 
moving decaying  leaves,  and  in  leaving  oS  the 
lights  for  a  time  each  morning  to  dry  up  the 
moisture ;  indeed,  as  the  case  is  in  a  house,  the 
lights  will  be  better  off  altogether  during  very 
dull  weather,  but  must  be  put  on  if  the  sun  comes 
out,  or  if  any  of  the  cuttings  flag.  If  the  above 
directions  be  carried  out,  the  plants  will  be  well 
rooted  in  a  month,  and  the  loss  from  decay  very 
slight.  T. 

LIGHT  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY. 
The  remarks  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden 
on  this  subject  were  well  timed  and  truthful,  as 
many  will  be  able  to  testify.  For  my  own  part  I 
find  that  there  are  few  more  difficult  structures  to 
manage  built  for  the  protection  of  plants  than 
conservatories.  In  my  time  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  both  dark  and  light  houses.  The  worst  were 
the  old-faehioned  places  that  only  admitted  light 
through  windows  in  the  front.  The  only  merit 
such  houses  possess  is  that  they  are  more  frost 
proof  than  other  forms  ;  consequently  they  do  not 
require  so  much  firing,  but  in  other  respects  they 
are  plant  spoilers.  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Pelargo- 
niums, and  Calceolarias  are  rendered  useless  in 
them  in  a  fortnight,  and  no  other  plants  except 
Camellias  and  Orange  trees  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  in  them  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
best  conservatory  I  have  had  under  my  charge  for 
keeping  flowering  plants  in  good  condition  was 
one  that  was  40  ft.  wide  and  uO  ft.  long,  with 
glass  at  the  two  ends  reaching  from  the  ground 
line  to  the  roof,  which  was  of  iron  ;  the  squares 
of  glass  were  2  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  long.  In  this 
house  even  Primulas  and  other  soft-wooded 
plants,  as  much  as  16  ft.  from  the  glass, 
did  not  get  drawn,  although  they  remained 
there  for  two  months  and  sometimes  more.  They  had 
plenty  of  light,  which  kept  them  in  good  condition. 
On  the  floor  of  this  house,  which  was  some  30  ft.  in 
height,  we  had  large  zinc  trays,  in  which  we  set 
forced  Roses  or  any  other  flowering  plants,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  Under  such  circumstances  Roses 
kept  well  in  flower,  and  so  did  such  plants  as 
Cyclamens,  and  indeed  everything  else ;  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  between  the  plants  and  the 
glass  there  was  nothing  to  impede  the  light.  There 
was,  in  fact,  a  perfect  flood  of  light  diffused  all  over 
the  interior,  there  being  very  few  roof  creepers  to 
impede  its  progress.  How  many  conservatories 
there  are  rendered  quite  unfit  for  keeping  flower- 
ing plants  in  good  condition  for  any  length  of 
time,  none  of  us  would  like  to  own,  but  the 
fact,  nevertheless,  remains  the  same ;  too  much  is 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  having  roof  climbers. 
They  not  only  shut  out  the  light,  but  they  offer  a 
favourite  home  for  insect  pests,  and  very  often 
without  giving  an  adequate  return  for  the  labour 
bestowed  on  them  and  the  space  they  occupy.  The 
present  style  of  building  conservatories  is  for  the 
most  part  eminently  suitable  for  flowering  plants 
if  they  could  only  get  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
light  provided  for  them,  but  in  many  cases 
that  is  nearly  shut  out  by  roof  climbers.  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  in  selecting 
creepers  for  conservatories  we  should  exercise 
discrimination.  In  most  cases  the  roof  is  covered 
with  a  green  drapery  that  is  much  too  heavy.  The 
foliage  of  many  climbers  is  so  dense  and  dark  in 
colour  that  even  bright  flowers  fail  to  lighten  it 
up.  Tacsonia  ignea  and  Cobsa  scandens  variegata 
are  fast  growers,  and  so  far  as  that  goes  they  are 
useful,  but  they  are  often  left  too  much  to  them- 
selves, and  when  that  happens  they  shut  out  every 
direct  ray  of  light  from  plants  beneath  them.  For 
the  roofs  of  conservatories  there  is  no  better 
creepers  than  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  and  T.  ex- 
oniensis  when  kept  well  within  bounds.  Both  of 
these  flower  freely  and  festoon  gracefully,  and, 
moreover,  their  foliage  is  not  so  large  as  that  of 
some  other  creepers  nor  so  thickly  placed  on  the 


branches ;  therefore,  they  do  not  shut  out  so  much 
light  as  some  of  the  Passion-flowers  or  the  Ha- 
brothamnus. 

In  building  consen'atories  we  need  not  restrict 
the  architect  to  any  particular  height  with  the 
view  to  securing  light  for  our  plants.  Low  con- 
servatories would  often  be  out  of  character  with 
the  surroundings.  With  a  good  glass  roof  I  would 
not  object  to  any  reasonable  height  provided  the 
interior  arrangements  did  not  interfere  with  the 
diffusion  of  a  good  body  of  light  down  to  the 
ground  line,  and  unless  this  is  secured  no  kind  of 
structure  however  elaborately  arranged  will  keep 
flowering  plants  in  good  condition  for  any  length 
of  time.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


CAMELLIAS  OR  ROSES. 

In  the  truly  rural  districts  we  are  almost  deafened 
with  the  cry  of  agricultural  depression.  We  hear 
little  or  nothing  of  the  sufferings  of  horticulture, 
though  so  far  as  the  former  results  from  bad 
weather  and  foreign  competition,  horticulture 
must  needs  suffer  more  than  agriculture.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
surest  ways  of  reviving  both  is  the  making  the 
earth  and  the  plants  we  cultivate  give  us  a  larger 
and  a  more  profitable  yield  without  greatly 
increasing  the  cost  of  production.  Horticulturists 
have  carried  this  principle  out  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  the  open  air.  By  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessional  cropping,  three,  and  even  four  or  more 
crops  a  year  have  been  reaped  from  the  same  land. 
The  shelter  of  glass,  by  placing  climate  under 
more  immediate  control, greatly  enlarges  the  power 
of  the  cultivator  over  his  plants.  By  the  aid  of 
artificial  heat  crops  are,  in  fact,  raced  round  the 
year  in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  overlap  each 
other  in  all  directions,  and  get  most  curiously 
mixed  up  in  regard  to  times  and  seasons.  Never- 
theless, a  good  many  plants  under  glass,  such,  for 
example,  as  Ericas,  Epacris,  Acacias,  and  Camel- 
lias, refuse  to  flower  more  than  once  a  year.  Of 
these,  perhaps,  the  last  occupy  the  larger 
space.  They  are  beautiful  in  season,  but  will 
only  yield  one  harvest  of  bloom  a  year.  That 
harvest  is  also  of  less  value  than  it  was.  Camel- 
lias have  no  odour,  and  they  are  almost  too 
formal  and  wax-like  for  many.  One  can  hardly 
love  them  as  one  does  the  Rose,  Valley  Lily,  or 
Violet.  The  time  therefore  seems  to  have  arrived 
for  boldly  propounding  the  question  whether 
Camellia  culture  might  not  be  curtailed  to  make 
way  for  the  growth  of  more  Roses  under  glass. 
Assuredly  our  best  Roses  rival  the  finest  Camellias 
in  colour  and  form,  while  they  are  also  full  of 
fragrance  and  sentiment,  which  goes  for  a  good 
deal  in  the  matter  of  flowers,  and  though  rough 
the  descent  I  must  point  out  here  the  num- 
ber of 

Rose  harvests  that  may  be  gathered  from 
under  glass  in  the  year.  Who  shall  say  how  many 
— four,  five,six— are  possible '?  And  this  is  virtually 
giving  us  so  many  summers]  within  the  compass 
of  a  twelvemonth.  And  these  harvests  are  within 
reach.  We  are  now  actually  gathering  our  sixth  crop 
of  Adam  from  a  cool  passage  since  last  February ; 
more  buds  are  showing.  From  the  open  air  we  have 
had  three  good  harvests  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  this 
season.Nor  is  any  great  amount  of  heat  necessary 
to  bring  forth  several  perfect  Rose  harvests  a  year.  A 
temperature  from4.5°to  60°  at  theutmostwillsuffice. 
Nor  will  air  of  -10°  or  lower  endanger  the  crop, 
though,  of  course,  it  would  hinder  it  and  render 
the  results  slower  of  realisation.  Planted  in  the 
same  houses,  and  receiving  the  same  treatment 
and  temperature  as  Camellias,  most  of  the  finer 
Tea  Roses  would  yield  three  crops  of  flowers  a 
year.  One  good  crop  of  Roses  would  assuredly 
equal  in  value  a  crop  of  Camellias,  and  most  of 
the  other  crops  would  be  pure  profit. 

In  light  conser\'atories  Roses  might  take  the  place 
of  Camellias  on  front,  back,  and  end  walls,  while 
in  similar  structures  they  might  often  clothe  the 
roofs  with  equal  beauty,  as  not  a  few  of  the 
climbers  that  now  encumber  rather  than  adorn 
them  yield  no  profit.  Not  a  few  of  the  Passion- 
flowers and  Tacsonias  are  of  but  little  use  for  cut- 
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ting  and  of  no  value  for  selling ;  while  such  rough 
roof  plants  or  climbers  as  Brugmausias  and  Cobteas 
not  seldom  mar  or  destroy  the  architectural  pro- 
portions of  roofs,  and  fatally  injure  the  plants 
doomed  to  live  under  their  gross,  dense  shade. 
Roses,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  trained  into  any 
form,  and  made  light  or  grown  into  dense  screens 
at  will.  Thus  they  may  be  made  to  add  new  beauty 
to  the  most  elegant  roofs,  and  their  culture  need 
hardly  interfere  with  the  health  and  beauty  of  the 
plants  grown  beneath  them.  Of  course  these  plants 
may  often  be  Eoses,  but  they  may  also  be  Camel- 
lias or  other  plants.  There  are,  however,  fewer 
better  or  more  appropriate  roof  climbers  for 
Camellia  houses  than  a  thin  screen,  or  trellis,  or 
rafter  of  Tea  Koses.  Thus  the  two  rival  flowers 


interest.  It  is  a  South  African  plant,  and  was 
introduced  into  this  country  byjseeds,  and  flowered 
at  Kew  for  the  first  time  about  seven  years  ago. 
In  the  Botanical  Magazine  it  is  stated  that  "This 
remarkably  handsome  plant  is  well  fitted  for 
dwelling-room  culture,  its  Ivy-like,  glossy  leaves 
being  evergreen,  its  large  flowers  produced  in 
mid-winter,  and  its  habit  well  adapted  for 
trellis-work.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  either 
this  or  an  allied  species  being  cultivated  in  draw- 
ing-rooms abroad,  and  trained  round  the  walls 
beneath  the  ceiling.  It  is  the  largest  flowered 
species  of  the  enormous  genus  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  which  contains  nearly  one  thousand 
species,,  and  the  flowers  remain  for  a  consider- 


' 1 


Gennan  Iv>f  (Senectomacroglos-^us) ;  flowers  pale  i/ellou'. 
(Drawn  at  Kew,  Decemher,  1S81 J 


would  meet  and  the   veil  of  Roses  improve  the 
health  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  Camellias. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


GERMAN  IVY. 


(SENBCIO  MACROGLOSSU.S.) 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  collection  of  suc- 
culents at  Kew  is  the  many  instances  one  finds 
amongst  them  of  those  extraordinary  freaks 
known  by  the  name  of  plant  mimicry.  The  sur- 
prising resemblance  borne  by  some  plants  to 
others  which  in  botanical  classification  are  ex- 
tremely far  removed  from  them  has  given  rise 
to  some  curious  speculations  in  scientific  quar- 
ters. These  remarkable  cases  of  vegetable  mimicry 
have  an  interest  for  all  lovers  of  plants,  and 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  "  mimic  " 
noticed  has  considerable  ornamental  qualities  to 
recommend  it  to  cultivators,  it  is  desirable  that 
such  plants  should  be  better  known.  Senecio 
macroglossus  is  now  nicely  in  flower  in  the 
above-mentioned  house,  and  from  the  close  re- 
semblance of  its  leaves  and  habit  to  the  common 
Ivy  (a  resemblance  which  often  causes  visitors  to 
mistake  it  for  the  latter),  and  the  size  and  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  the  plant  is  an  object  of  much 


able  time  in  perfection."  To  this  I  may  add  that 
the  requii'ements  of  the  plant  are  very  simple,  a 
cool  greenhouse,  where  it  should  be  planted  out 
and  allowed  to  run  over  the  rafters,  being  the 
situation  most  suited  for  it.  The  flowers  are 
from  2  in.  to  3  in.  across,  are  primrose-yellow 
in  colour,  and  are  freely  produced  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  matured  growth.  For 
pot  cultivation  the  plant  can  also  be  recom- 
mended, under  which  treatment,  if  placed  out-of- 
doors  in  the  sun  during  summer,  and  housed  in 
a  cool,  light  house  in  winter,  an  abundance  of 
flowers  wlU  be  yielded  during  the  winter 
months.  The  Ivy-like  appearance  of  the  leaves 
and  branches  is  weU  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing wood-cut.  Other  plants  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  same  bouse  at  Kew,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  close  resemblance  to  others  which  are 
in  no  way  related  to  them,  are  two  other  species 
of  Senecio,  viz.,  S.  tropseolLfolius,  which  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  dwarf  Tropasolum  even 
by  those  who  "  know,"  and  S.  junceus,  a  species 
with  straight  rush-like  branches  bearing  no 
leaves,  but  flowering  rather  freely  in  winter.  A 
most  remarkable  plant  belonging  to  that  curious 
genus  Bhipsalis  is  a  species  caJtei  R.  Cassytba, 
which  in  habit  and  the  bem-ies  it  bears  is  an 


excellent  imitation  of  the  Mistletoe.  This  genus, 
however,  is,  as  already  stated,  so  very  curious  in 
the  great  variety  of  forms  presented  by  its 
members,  that  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  mimi- 
cry among  them.  Then  there  is  tlie  pretty  little 
Orassula  lycopodioides,  which  bears,  as  the  name 
implies,  a  remarkable  likeness  to  some  of  the 
Lycopodiums.  Indeed,  one  might  point  out  an 
almost  endless  list  of  plants  of  this  peculiar 
character,  but  I  daresay  what  are  here  men- 
tioned is  sufficient  to  rouse  an  interest  in  this 
very  curious  mimic-freak  amongst  plants. 

B. 


THE   ROSE   GARDEN. 

POT  ROSES. 
Few  plants  grown  in  pots  have  been  more  im- 
proved of  late  years  than  pot  Roses.  The  pro- 
duction of  blooms  throughout  the  winter  in  any- 
thing approaching  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  to  be  had  in  simimer  used  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  impossibility.  But  it  is  far  from  being  so 
now.  This  is  evident  by  what  may  be  seen  in  the 
London  flower  shops  any  day  in  December, 
January,  or  February.  The  prices  which  it  was 
rightly  supposed  the  flowers  would  fetch  induced 
some  of  the  growers  for  the  London  market  to 
try  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter,  and  their 
success  has  been  so  complete  that  quantities 
almost,  it  might  be  said,  without  limit  of  beauti- 
ful half-opened  buds  of  the  favourite  white 
Niphetos,  the  yellow-shaded  Safrano,  the  pink 
Catherine  Mermet,  and  other  Tea  varieties  are 
regularly  forthcoming.  One  cause  why  winter 
Rose  growing  in  private  gardens  has  not  gener- 
ally been  successful  is  that  the  right  kinds  were 
seldom  selected.  The  large-flowered  Hybrid  Per- 
petual varieties  mostly  used  would  not  answer 
in  winter,  and  grown  as  Roses  often  are  in 
private  establishments  mixed  with  numbers  of 
other  things  was  and  is  much  against  them.  The 
market  growers  who  cultivate  Roses  for  winter 
flowering  have  made  a  study  of  the  varieties 
they  grow,  and  their  practice  is  as  widely 
different  from  that  followed  by  private  growers 
as  it  well  can  be.  Houses  that  give  as  much 
light  to  the  plants  as  if  they  had  no  covering  at 
all  over  them  admit  of  more  heat  being  used 
than  they  would  bear  in  ordinary  structures,  and 
without  sufficient  heat  the  flowers  will  not  come 
up  to  the  required  size.  Then,  again,  in  the_  all 
important  matter  of  air,  general  plant  cultiva- 
tors consider  that  if  a  plant  is  growing  it  can- 
not possibly  thrive  as  it  is  required  to  do  unless 
a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  admitted  when  the 
weather  is  at  all  favourable  in  the  winter  season. 
This  mode  of  cultivation  is  all  but  universally 
followed  during  winter  and  spring  in  private 
o-ardens ;  whereas  the  best  growers  no  more  think 
of  letting  in  the  external  air  to  their  winter  and 
spring  forced  Roses  than  they  would  of  removing 
the  lights  on  a  frosty  night.  It  is  well  known  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  vegetable  life  that 
the  hardier  a  plant  is  the  more  tender  its  leaves 
are  when  they  have  been  produced  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  beat  in  the  short  sunless  days  of  winter. 
The  young  foliage  of  Roses  is  always  tender, 
even  out  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  much  more  so 
when  forced.  In  that  condition  it  cannot  bear 
the  admission  of  air,  which,  if  given  for  even  a 
short  time  on  mild  days,  except  in  the  smallest 
quantities,  and  that  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
seems  to  stop  growth  and  induce  mildew  as  if 
by  magic.  It  has  also  an  equally  injurious  effect 
on  the  growth  of  the  buds. 

Rose-growing  for  market. — I  recently 
saw  in  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  London 
market  Rose  growers'  places  a  newly  erected 
house  filled  with  hundreds  of  Roses  in  pots, 
most  of  them  strong  plants.  These  had  been 
several  years  under  pot  culture,  and  regularly 
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forced.  They  were  justopeningtheir  first  flowers, 
and  thuy  will  continue  blooming  until  the  begin- 
ning of  JIarcb.  The  bouse  bas  been  built  ex- 
pressly for  forcing  Koses,  and  is  so  constructed 
that  not  a  particle  of  air  can  be  given  any wbere 
except  by  means  of  very  limited  openings  at  tbe 
ridges;  it  is  mucb  bigber  than  ordinary  plant 
bouses  generally  are,  so  that  the  little  external 
air  that  is  admitted  in  tbe  middle  of  mild  days 
does  not  reach  the  plants  until  its  condition  as 
to  temperature  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
bouse,  which  is  glass  down  to  the  ground  level, 
and  as  light  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  glass 
structure.  Liberal  feeding  and  sufficient  water 
to  the  roots  at  aU  times,  with  very  little  air  in 
■winter  and  spring,  are  the  only  means  of  escap- 
ing mildew.  If  the  stereotyped  advice  given 
by  many  who  write  on  the  cultivation  of 
forced  Koses  was  followed  by  the  market 
growers  they  would  not  get  as  many  flowers 
as  would  pay  expenses.  As  to  pot  culture 
or  planting  out,  each  grower  will  doubtless 
choose  for  bimself.  As  a  matter  of  course  when 
turned  out  in  a  bed  of  good  soil,  tbe  bushes  get 
larger  and  produce  more  flowers,  but  against 
this  there  is  the  serious  objection  in  a  bouse  ex- 
pected to  furnish  flowers  every  day  from  the 
time  Roses  are  cut  off  out-of-doors  in  autumn 
until  they  can  be  had  again  in  summer,  that  the 
plants  cannot  be  removed,  and  they  will  not 
keep  on  blooming  all  the  time  to  an  extent  that 
would  give  an  adequate  return  or  meet  the  de- 
mands except  where  few  flowers  are  wanted. 
As  to  planting  out  strong  growers  and  training 
them  to  the  roof,  they  no  doubt  give  a  better 
effect  in  the  way  in  which  climbing  plants 
always  do,  but  the  facts  of  the  head  being  in 
close  proximity  to  where  air  is  admitted  ren- 
ders them  certain  to  be  injured  by  mildew, 
and  they  do  infinitely  more  barm  to  tbe 
plants  grown  under  tbem  by  excluding  light 
than  is  compensated  for  by  the  flowers 
which  tbey  yield.  Those  who  require  an 
unbroken  supply  of  good  Koses,  say  from  the 
beginning  of  November  until  tbe  latter  end  of 
May,  want  to  have  as  many  plants  as  will  make 
three  relays  in  the  forcing  house  (which  for  a 
moderate  establishment  need  not  be  a  large 
one),  using  judgment  in  introducing  fresh  plants 
in  place  of  those  that  give  signs  of  inability  to 
flower  longer.  If  this  work  is  to  go  on  satisfac- 
torily from  year  to  year  the  plants  must  be 
cared  for  as  well  after  having  bloomed  as 
whilst  flowering.  Tboy  should  after  blooming  be 
moved  to  a  bouse  or  pit  where  they  can  be  kept 
from  being  chilled  by  cold,  free  from  insects  and 
mildew,  and  where  they  can  have  sufficient 
water  ;  even  the  last  lot  that  are  intended  to 
bloom  up  to  tbe  time  when  outdoor  Koses  come 
in  should  not  be  turned  outside  without  a  little 
hardening  off.  Mr.  Ladds,  who  it  may  be  said 
forces  Roses  by  the  acre,  never  turns  his  plants 
out  at  all,  but  keeps  them  in  houses  aU  through 
the  year.  The  strongest  plants  as  a  matter  of 
course  produce  the  greatest  proportion  of  large 
fuUy  developed  flowers,  and  it  is  only  by 
treating  them  well  during  the  time  when 
they  are  recruiting  their  strength  after  forcing 
that  they  can  keep  on  improving  from  year  to 
year,  which  they  will  do  if  properly  managed. 
I  have  bad  Koses  in  pots  which  I  forced  every 
winter  for  seventeen  years  consecutively,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  were  as  full  of  vigour 
as  at  any  period  during  their  existence,  and  at 
least  six  times  as  large  as  at  tbe  beginninc. 

Too  many  varieties  is  a  mistake.  It  is  .all 
very  well  to  go  in  for  variety  so  far  as  it  can  be 
done  without  reducing  the  quantity,  but  there 
are  a  few  kinds  that  will  yield  more  flowers 
when  forced  than  others  will.  As  a  white  Ni- 
pbetos  stands  prominentlv  in  front  of  all  others, 
bafrano,  yellow  or  buff,  has  all  tbe  good  pro- 


perties requisite  for  forcing ;  Isabella  Sprunt, 
pale  yellow,  is  good  in  bloom  and  a  profuse 
flowerer;  Catherine  Mermet,  pink  or  flesh 
colour,  produces  very  fine  buds,  large  and  beau- 
tiful in  form  ;  and  Madame  Faleot,  deep  yellow, 
is  beautiful,  even  when  tbe  flowers  are  fur- 
ther open  than  many  of  its  class.  These, 
as  will  be  seen,  are  all  Tea  varieties,  and  will 
all  flower  early.  Amongst  Hybrid  I'erpetuals 
General  Jacqueminot  is  tbe  variety  that  will 
answer  for  forcing  tbe  earliest,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  attempt  to  have  it  in  bloom  before 
tbe  new  j^ear  is  fairly  in,  or  the  crop  will  be 
small ;  it  is  best  for  March  or  April.  La  France, 
always  beautiful  and  sweet  as  a  Rose  can  be,  is 
also  desirable  for  coming  in  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  forcing  season,  but  neither  it  nor 
the  General  will  yield  such  numbers  of  flowers 
as  the  Teas  just  named  will  do.  Beyond  these  I 
should  not  go  very  far. 

Soil. — Suitable  soil  is  a  matter  of  greater  im- 
portance for  Koses  intended  to  be  forced  than  it 
is  in  the  case  of  many  things ;  the  turfy,  sandy 
loam,  which  appears  to  be  looked  upon  by  many 
as  the  all-in-all  soil  for  every  description  of 
plant  that  thrives  in  loam,  is  not  the  material 
to  be  chosen  for  pot  Rosea,  although  tbey  may 
live  in  it.  The  strongest  rich  heavy  loam,  con- 
taining scarcely  a  particle  of  sand  naturally,  and 
not  very  much  added  to  it,  but  some  good  rotten 
manure,  is  what  pot  Roses  like,  and  in  which 
they  will  push  up  stout  shoots  from  the  bottom, 
like  Raspberry  canes.  Even  in  this  close  soil  they 
should  be  potted  hard.  Tbe  most  successful 
grower  I  know  with  De  voniensis,  a  Rose  that  most 
people  do  not  find  free  as  regards  either  growing 
or  flowering,  uses  soil  that  in  appearance  looks 
like  rank  clay,  and  would  make  first-rate  bricks. 
He  lays  it  in  great  square  cubes  on  bis  hot- 
water  pipes  until  it  is  dried  through,  after  which 
with  a  little  moisture  it  falls  like  quicklime  ;  be 
then  adds  some  rotten  manure  to  it,  and  in 
potting  rams  it  in  close  enough  to  all  but  split 
the  pots.  T.  Baines. 


POTTING  TEA  EOSES  AT  MIDSUMMER. 

We  are  all  so  much  indebted  to  "  Peregrine  "  for 
keeping  us  wide-awake,  that  I  would  be  the  last 
to  complain  of  either  the  number  or  sharpness  of 
his  criticisms.  Still,  I  tbink  his  adverse  sentences 
(p.  376)  are  partly  the  result  of  misapprehension 
The  potting  up  of  Roses  for  Christmas  was  hardly 
recommended  for  general  practice,  but  more  as  an 
exceptional  course  that  might  probably  be  taken.  I 
may  add  tliat  I  tried  it  successfully  during  the  past 
summer,  and  on  several  other  occasions.  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  more  valid  reason  against 
the  practice  than  might  be  urged  against  trans- 
planting Hollies  or  other  evergreens  in  April. 
"  Peregrine "  reasons  as  if  Tea  Roses  made  only 
one  growth  a  year.  I  contend  that  they  make 
many,  and  more,  that  they  might  be  moved  towards 
the  end  of  August,  (oneof  their  growths)  with  com 
parative  safety.  Seeing  all  our  Tea  Roses  in  full 
growth  in  the  first  week  of  December  this  year  it 
seems  like  a  parody  on  such  facts  to  read  "  Pere- 
grine's "  words  about  their  shoots  being  "  hard  and 
mature  in  November,  and  so  soft  that  they  might 
be  squeezed  between  the  fingers  in  July."  Why 
this  year  and  many  others  the  wood  of  Tea  Roses 
is  far  more  mature  in  July  than  in  November,  and 
my  contention  is  that  the  plants  may  be  trans- 
planted or  potted  up  with  safety  at  any  time 
when  the  young  wood  is  in  a  state  of  semi- 
maturity.  In  other  words,  Roses  and  other 
plants  may  be  potted  up  by  condition  rather 
than  calendars.  This  will  show  "  Peregrine " 
that  the  matter  is  hardly  so  simple  as  it  seems, 
and  too  important  to  bo  settled  off-hand.  Not 
only  may  Tea  Hoses  be  safely  potted  up  in  June 
or  July,  but  in  a  dry,  blooming  time,  such  as  we 
had  last  summer,  many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
were  in  a  better  condition  for  transplanting  then 
than  they  are  on  this  12th  day  of   December. 


Then,  indeed,  tbe  growth  was  "  hard  and  mature." 
Now  the  growth  that  has  been  made  since  then 
is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  squeezed  "  to  pulp  between 
the  fingers." 

While  all  this  is  true,  I  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  by  "  Peregrine  "  or  any  one  else  to 
advocate  the  general  planting  of  Roses  in  June 
rather  tlian  in  November.  No ;  this  would 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  potting  up  a 
few  Chinas  or  Teas  at  midsummer  or  any  other 
time  when  wanted.  These  could  be  placed  in  a 
shady  place,  or  a  cool  pit  or  house,  and  would  soon 
be  re-established  by  a  moist,  close  atmosphere  and 
overhead  syringing  for  a  few  days.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  rapid  re-establishment  of  Roses  in  pots  after 
potting  up  in  the  summer  that  caused  me  to  ad- 
vert to  tbe  "  probability  of  the  practice  proving 
successful,"  and  I  might  have  added  useful. 
"  Peregrine "  refers  to  the  shrivelling  of  shoots 
that  follows  on  the  potting  up  of  Tea  Roses  in 
October  or  November.  This  shrivelling  will 
probably  prove  more  severe  then  than  at  mid- 
summer, as  it  arises  as  much  or  more  from  the 
sluggish  action  of  the  sap  as  from  root  losses 
or  disturbance.  As  to  their  balls,  there  are  balls 
and  balls.  Much  depends  on  soil  and  culture. 
I  have  potted  up  Roses  with  so  much  soil  adhering 
to  their  roots,  that  little  more  was  needed  to  fill 
6-in.  or  8-in.  or  10-in.  pots.  But  the  pursuit  of 
balls  is  seldom  worth  tlie  candle,  and  is  very  apt 
to  end  in  the  rupture  or  sudden  snapping  off  of 
many  of  the  finest  roots.  Everybody,  of  course, 
knows  that  Roses  do  not  form  masses  or  mats  of 
roots  like  Hollies  or  Box,  and  that  consequently 
it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  pot  large  balls  with  tbem  ; 
less,  however,  because  the  "  roots  have  no  holding 
power "  than  because  there  are  not  enough  of 
them  to  keep  the  soil  together.         D.  T.  Fish. 


THE    GARDEN    FLORA. 

PLATE  CCCXVII.— SIXGLE  DAHLIAS.* 
The  growing  popularity  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  has  induced  people  to  set  about  raising 
seedlings  in  great  numbers,  and  tbe  result  is 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  a  host  of  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  kinds,  from  which  it  has  become 
difficult  to  select  tbe  best.  At  one  time,  and 
that  very  recently,  no  one  ventured  to  have 
such  a  thing  as  a  single  Dahlia  in  his  garden.  In 
raising  seedlings  of  the  double  type  all  the 
single  forms,  good  or  bad,  were  thrown  away. 
How  many  rich  treasures  have  been  thus  cast 
aside  by  growers  of  double  Dahlias  in  their 
competition  for  enormous  Cauliflower  blooms  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  and  many  regrets 
must  now  be  felt  for  what  can  never  be  reco- 
vered. 

Culture  and  position.— A  grower  of 
great  experience  and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
single  Dahlias  writes  as  follows :  "  The  cultiva- 
tion of  single  Dahlias  is  of  the  easiest  descrip- 
tion ;  any  good  garden  soil  without  manure  does 
for  them,  and  tbey  will  do  well  except  where 
the  sub  soil  is  non-retentive.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  one  is  sure  of  success,  and  single 
Dahlias  may  be  regarded  &s  par  e.vcelleiice  the 
Londoner's  flower.  They  are  produced  from  the 
old  roots  in  the  usual  way.  In  early  spring 
the  roots  of  last  year  should  be  planted  in  the 
borders  of  a  warm  house,  and  as  soon  as  long 
enough,  the  shoots  are  detached  with  or  with- 
out a  small  piece  of  the  old  tuber,  and  struck  in 
bottom-heat  in  separate  pots.  When  the  pots 
are  found  to  be  full  of  roots,  the  plants  should 
be  taken  into  a  cool  house  and  gradually 
hardened  off  until  the  time  comes  to  plant  them 
out.  To  raise  from  seed,  the  seed  sliould  be  sown 
in  February  in  heat,  and  the  young  plants 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  cuttings. 
The  seedlings  flower  the  same  year,  and  are  very 


'  Dmim  from  specimens  grown  in  the  Sale  Farm  Xur- 
scries,  Tottenham,  18S1. 
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interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  very  seldom 
■come  like  those  of  the  parent  phxnt.  No  doubt  by 
■careful  hybridising  and  covering  up  each  flower 
left  for  seed  the  family  likeness  might  be  per- 
petuated, but  I  have  not  tried  this  experiment. 
"  When  on  the  subject  of  seedlings,  let  me  re- 
commend for  Dahlias  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
good  plan  for  all  seedlings  (and  I  would  specially 
recommend  this  plan  to  Cucumber  growers),  viz., 
the  sowing  of  one  seed  the  right  way  upwards 
in  a  25-in.  pot ;  very  few  fail ;  it  saves  the  after 
trouble  of  pricking  out,  and  secures  the  plant 
in  its  entirety,  not  a  fibre  of  a  root  being  lost, 
and  who  shall  say  what  influence  this  may  have 
on  the  after  well-being  of  the  plant.  All  who 
,grow  Dahlias  should  invest  in   Dahlia  pans, 


NEW  GIIEENIIOUSE  CLIMBER. 

(jACQtJEMO.N'TIA  AZUEEA.) 

This  pretty  South  American  twiner  is  likely  to 
prove  a  gain  as  a  winter-flowering  plant.  It  is 
very  similar  to  a  Convolvulus  or  Ipomsea;  in- 
deed some  autliorities  still  class  it  as  such.  It 
has  slender  twiumg  stems,  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  small  blue,  white-centred  blossoms  gathered 
together  in  crowded  clusters.  We  first  made  its 
acquaintance  in  a  living  state  a  month  or  so  ago 
when  Mr.  Spinks,  of  Mr.  Hans  Niemands'  nur- 
sery, Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  sent  us  some 
elegant  sprays  of  it,  intimating  at  the  same 
time  that  he  found  it  to  be  a  most  useful 
winter-flowering  plant.  Mr.  Burbidge,  of  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  who 


Jacqvemontia  azitrea  ;  fiowers  hive. 
(Sketched  at  Trim'tij  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  December,  ISSl.J 


which  must  be  placed  over  the  young  plants 
when  planted  out  or  soon  after.  No  earwigs 
attack  the  flowers,  because  they  cannot  get  to 
them  if  the  pans  be  carefully  kept  filled  with 
water.  The  single  Dahlias  figured  in  our  plate 
are  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  scarlet ;  Duke  of 
Teck,  rosy  lilac ;  The  Baron,  mulberry  ;  White 
Queen,  a  fine  kind  which  we  have  before  illus- 
trated in  an  engraving.  These  varieties  are  all 
to  be  sent  out  next  spring  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 
We  hope  to  publish  at  an  early  date  an  essay 
on  single  Dahlias,  their  varieties  as  suited  for 
different  purposes,  and  theh-  culture,  by  one  who 
lias  paid  special  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  descriptions  of  the  various  types  of  the 
garden  Dahlia  are  given  IuThe  Gakden,  p.  3.52, 
Vol.  'S.ll.,  and  p.  1-54,  Vol.  XIX.,  to  which  we 
refer  our  readers.  W.  G, 


kindly  sent  us  the  annexed  sketch,  writes: 
"  Here  is  a  sketch  of  Jacquemontia,  vivid  blue 
with  five  white-headed  anthers  and  a  clear 
white  eye.  Like  other  Convolvuli,it  has  spirally- 
twisted  buds,  and  the 
thin  silky  tissues  of  the 
corolla  are  stretched 
and  supported  by  five 
thicker  midrib-like  por- 
tions of  tlie  corolla  thus 
(«)•  It  is  a  rare  bit  of 
genuine  blue  for  Novem- 
ber. Mr.  Spinks  tells  me 
he  raised  it  from  im- 
ported seeds."  This  we  believe  is  now  the  only 
species  of  Jacquemontia  in  English  gardens, 
though  some  years  ago  there  were  two  or  three 
others,  notably  the  pretty  J.   violacea,  known 


also  as  Convolvulus  pentanthus.  No  doubt  J. 
azurea  will  thrive  as  well  as  that  species  did  in 
a  warm  greenhouse  in  soil  consisting  of  peat 
and  loam  in  equal  parts  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  sand.  W.  G. 
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THE  APPLE. 

f  Continued  from  page  500.) 
Storing  market  Apples.— Those  who 
store  late-keeping  sorts  of  Apples  for  supplying 
the  markets  in  w  inter  do  so  in  the  simplest  and 
least  expensive  way  possible,  buildings  never 
designed  for  fruit  storing  being  brought  into 
requisition  in  seasons  like  the  present.  Places 
used  largely  in  this  locality  are  barn  floors  no 
longer  in  much  request  for  threshing  and  the 
ground  floor  of  Hop  kilns,  or  host  houses  as  they 
are  called,  the  lofts  and  drying  rooms  being 
useful  for  sorts  that  are  marketed  before  Christ- 
mas, and  the  ground  floor  for  those  that  keep 
until  spring.  They  are  put  into  large  heaps  and 
quite  buried  in  clean  Oat  straw,  merely  leaving 
them  open  the  first  month  after  gathering  to 
allow  any  exhalation  emitted  by  them  to  pass 
off.  Such  kinds  as  Wellington,  Graham's  Eusset, 
Golden  Knobs,  and  Wuter  Queening  or  Northern 
Greening,  if  gathert  dry  and  stored  in  good 
condition  will  keep  fc  months  with  scarcely 
any  loss.  They  are  covered  up  well  in  case  of 
frost,  but  on  the  ground  floor  they  are  far  safer 
than  in  any  kind  of  upper  storey,  and  doubtless 
the  moisture  that  is  constantly  rising  keeps  the 
Apples  from  any  appreciable  loss  on  ac- 
count of  shrivelling.  If  by  chance  the  frost 
gets  at  them  it  is  best  to  let  them  remain 
undisturbed  and  closely  covered  up  until  some 
time  after  the  frost  has  gone.  Some  sorts  are  but 
little  affected  by  frost,  while  others  are  quite 
spoilt  by  it.  It  is  not  advisable  to  try  to  keep 
Apples  very  late  in  the  season,  for  when  forced 
Khubarb  comes  into  market  and  gets  cheap  the 
season  for  old  Apples  is  practically  over.  A 
month  before  and  a  month  after  Christmas  is  the 
time  when  growers  find  the  best  market  for  the 
bulk  of  their  keeping  sorts  of  Apples. 

Gathering  and  storing  for  private  use. 
— An  Apple  room  for  keeping  a  supply  of  fruit 
for  the  longest  possible  period  must  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  sudden 
fluctuations  of  temperature,  and  although  it 
requires  ample  ventilation  both  at  bottom  and 
top,  yet  the  ventilators  require  to  be  carefully 
fitted,  so  that  the  house  can  be  closely  shut  up 
in  case  of  need,  as  after  the  fruit  has  been  stored 
some  time  the  closer  and  freer  it  is  from  draughts 
or  currents  of  dry  air  the  better.  A  thick  coating 
of  straw  or  reed  thatch  is  preferable  to  slates, 
tiles,  or  any  other  roofing,  and  there  should  be 
double  walls  or  an  air  chamber  all  round,  as  an 
equable  temperature  is  of  the  first  importance, 
rapid  changes  not  only  inducing  decay,  but  caus- 
ing it  to  spread  rapidly.  If  any  one  wishes  to  put 
this  to  a  practical  test,  let  him  pick  up  some 
windfall  or  bruised  Apples,  and  place  them 
in  a  close  room,  and  leave  an  equal  quantity 
lying  on  the  Grass  under  the  tree.  He  will  find  at 
the  end  of  a  week  or  so  that  those  indoors 
will  he  nearly  all  rotten,  while  those  on  the  cool 
Grass  will  be  scarcely  changed  at  all.  The  Apple 
room  should  be  fitted"  up  with  shelves  in  tiers 
for  the  choice  fruit  that  may  be  put  in  single 
layers,  but  the  hard-keeping  kitchen  Apples 
may  be  put  in  bins  or  divisions  on  the  floor. 
The  best  time  to  gather  Apples  for  storing  is 
during  the  month  of  October,  when  nearly  all 
late  sorts  will  be  found  to  part  freely  at  the 
footstalk  by  gently  turning  them  on  one  side ; 
they  must  be  carefully  handled,  and  the  baskets 
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should  have  some  kind  of  soft  lininj?  to  preveut. 
bruising  if  they  have  to  be  carried  far,  but  if 
the  trees  are  near  the  store  house  we  find  it  best 
to  carry  tliem  in  the  gathering  bags  previously 
mentioned,  and  to  lay  them  gently  in  the  places 
assigned  to  them  ;  the  larger  they  are  the  more 
liable  they  are  to  bruise.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  if  possible  tliey  should  be  quite  dry  when 
gathered,  and  on  no  account  must  the  footstallt 
be  pulled  out,  or  it  will  induce  decay.  To  supply 
a  private  family  a  succession  of  sorts  that  will 
come  in  for  both  kitchen  and  dessert  is  of  the 
Hrst  importance,  and  sorts  that  are  usefid  for 
both  kitchen  and  dessert  should  enter  rather 
largely  into  the  list,  so  that  if  one  fails,  others 
may  be  available.  As  a  rule,  the  beat  dessert 
Apples,  if  large  enough,  are  good  kitchen  Apples 
as  well.  Keep  using  the  sorts  as  they  become 
ripe,  and  remove  all  decaying  ones  as  soon  as 
observed,  so  as  to  keep  the  atmosphere  sweet. 
Ciive  air  at  the  top,  so  as  to  keep  the  internal 
temperature  as  uniformly  low  as  possible.  If  any 
dessert  Apples  are  required  to  ripen  quicker  than 
they  come  on  in  the  fruit  room,  pack  them  in  boxes 
and  remove  to  a  warmerroom  or  closet,  as  required. 
In  fact,  for  the  benefit  of  late  keeping  sorts  it  is 
best  to  remove  ripe  fruit  to  another  compart- 
ment, as  what  we  call  ripeness  is  close  to  the 
iirst  stage  of  decay,  and  the  exhalations  arising 
from  fruit  stored  in  quantity  are  liable  to  affect 
the  quality  of  the  remainder.  Moreover,  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  win- 
ter Apples  have  to  be  stored  in  thicker  layers 
tlian  they  should  be,  and  as  the  early  kinds  are 
used  the  later  ones  can  be  given  more  room.  In 
the  case  of  very  late  keeping  sorts  I  would 
always  bring  them  down  from  the  top  shelves 
to  as  near  the  ground  floor  as  possible,  as  there 
is,  as  I  have  said,  always  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  rising  therefrom  that  keeps  the  fruit 
from  shrivelling.  Any  very  choice  kinds  may 
be  wrapped  singly  in  tissue  paper  and  packed 
in  single  layers  in  shallow  boxes.  When  the 
buUding  in  which  they  are  stored  is  not  frost 
proof,  the  best  covering  is  soft  straw,  which,  if 
tlioroughly  dry,  will  absorb  superfluous  mois- 
ture and  still  keep  thoroughly  sweet.  Hay  gets 
musty  if  damp  and  imparts  a  bad  flavour  to  the 
Apples.  Fjr  choice  kinds,  soft  dry  Moss  is  as 
good  as  anything,  each  fruit  being  wi-apped  in 
tissue  paper  or  cotton  wool,  and  then  placed  in 
layers  in  a  bed  of  soft  Moss. 

Apples  for  exhibition.— We  have  now 
Potato  shows  ;  therefore,  why  not  Apple  shows  ? 
If  an  Apple  show  were  only  once  started 
there  would  be  no  question  of  its  success  and 
continuance.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in 
having  Apples  fit  for  exhibition  generally  grow 
a  lot  of  young  trees  grafted  on  Paradise  stocks 
and  treated  very  liberally  as  regards  soU  and 
top-dressing.  The  crop  is  thinned  very  severely, 
and  the  shoots  carefully  pinched  so  that  the 
fruit  gets  its  fuU  share  of  nourishment,  and  the 
leaves  aretiirned  aside  to  let  it  get  fully  coloured. 
Each  fruit  is  enclosed  in  a  muslin  bag  or  small 
net  like  a  Cabbage  net  ;  that  saves  it  from  being 
bruised  if  it  drops,  and  keeps  birds  from  picking 
it  at  the  stalk.  These  are  preferable  to  muslin 
bags,  as  they  admit  the  sun's  rays  to  colour  the 
fruit,  a  most  important  thing  with  Apples, 
either  for  sale  or  exhibition.  They  are  gathered 
and  stored  like  otherchoice  kindsand  are  handled 
and  packed  as  carefully  as  eggs  would  be,  and 
any  one  interested  in  Apples  that  saw  the  col- 
lections from  this  locality  at  Hereford,  or  more 
recently  at  South  Kensington,  will,  I  am  sure, 
admit  that  there  is  ample  room  for  improve- 
ment in  Apple  culture.  Taking  the  country 
generally  into  consideration,  success  in  this  or 
any  other  speciality  is  not  tlie  result  of  chance, 
or  attributable  to  soil  or  climate,  but  rather  to 
unremitting  attention  to  all  the  minor  details  of 


culture  that  the  subject  taken  in  hand   is  found 
to  require.  James  Groom. 


ENGLISH-GROWN  LEMONS. 

Orange  trees  may  be  found  in  most  gardens, 
but  as  a  rule  thej'  are  so  badly  managed  as  to 
hardly  ever  pay  for  the  space  they  occupy,  the 
heat  given  them,  and  the  cleaning  they  generally 
require  to  keep  them  fresh  looking  and  healthy. 
In  most  instances  they  are  grown  for  ornament, 
and  seldom  for  the  value  of  their  crops,  although 
doubtless  all  who  grow  them  would  be  glad  to 
make  their  culture  profitable.  This,  however,  will 
seldom  be  the  case  where  Oranges  only  are  grown ; 
but  if  Lemons  are  taken  in  hand,  I  feel  certain 
that  they  might  soon  be  made  as  profitable  as 
any  other  indoor  fruit.  They  are  easier  grown 
than  any  of  the  Oranges,  and  they  fruit  far  more 
freely,  which  makes  them  more  useful  as  orna- 
ments. Here  we  have  many  kinds  of  Oranges, 
some  producing  large  fruit  and  others  very 
small,  but  none  of  them  are  so  much  admired 
as  the  Lemons,  which  always  bear  and  ripen 
heavy  crops  of  beautiful  fruit.  In  this  respect 
they  are  more  certain  than  the  Oranges  or  any 
other  Citronwort  in  the  same  temperature  and 
under  the  same  treatment.  With  the  exception 
of  keeping  out  frost  and  expelling  excessive 
moisture,  we  never  apply  fire-heat  to  our  Lemons, 
but  treat  them  more  like  Camellias  than  any 
other  class  of  plants  1  can  thinli  of,  and  under  this 
treatment  they  succeed  perfectly.  They  produce 
abundance  of  "  Orange  "  blossom  in  spring,  form 
their  fruit  in  clusters  or  singly,  and  ripen  it  in 
perfection  without  any  forcing.  As  you  will  see 
by  the  sample  I  send,  they  are  juicy,  and  1  am 
told  that  they  are  better  flavoured  than  imported 
fruit.  For  flavouring  they  are  indispensable,  and 
they  cannot  be  had  in  the  shops  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  but  when  grown  in  greenhouses  they 
may  be  gathered  and  used  from  the  trees  every 
week  in  the  year. 

As  has  just  been  stated,  they  are  easier  culti- 
vated than  any  of  the  Oranges,  as  they  will  grow 
and  do  well  in  less  heat,  and  bad  management 
does  not  throw  them  so  quickly  out  of  health  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  the  hardiest  of  all  our  shrubs 
under  glass.  They  bear  fine  crops,  and  are  always 
a  source  of  pleasure.  Lemon  plants,  too,  will 
bear  a  number  of  fruit  when  quite  small,  and 
large  ones  may  sometimes  be  seen  with  hundreds 
on  them. 

They  may  ba  grown  well  in  pots,  boxes,  or 
planted  out  in  beds,  and  as  wall  trees  under 
glass  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory,  being 
both  highly  ornamental  and  most  useful.  They 
grow  best  in  a  rich,  well-drained  soU,  and  should 
have  plenty  of  water  at  the  root  while  growing 
freely,  but  not  much  when  comparatively  at 
rest,  or  during  the  shortest  days,  wlien  they  are 
not  much  excited  by  heat.  The  tree  from  which 
I  gathered  the  samples  I  send  is  bearing  about 
■200  fruits,  and  when  in  that  state  its  appearance 
may  be  imagined.  Next  to  Lemons  we  prefer  1  he 
Bergamot  Orange,  a  very  hardy,  free-fruiting, 
ornamental  sort.  But  scarce  as  the  Lemons  are, 
the  Bergamots  seem  more  so,  as  it  is  seldom  we 
have  ever  seen  trees  or  fruit  of  the  kind  in  any 
garden.  J.  Muir. 

Maiyain. 

[^  ery  large  and  good  Lemons  as  we  have 
seen  at  home  or  abroad.] 


exceptionally  hardy,  having  sm-vived  the  severe 
winter  o£  1879-80,  when  so  many  fruit  trees 
perished  in  France.  If  so,  this  Apple  should  get  a 
good  trial  in  this  oountrj',  for  it  is  just  such  robust 
kinds  that  we  most  need. — J.  C.  B. 


STORING  APPLES  IN  BAIIRELS. 

"  Peregkine's  "  remarks  on  storing  Apples  in 
barrels  are  most  suggestive.  No  doubt  fruiterers 
prefer  them.  They  are  handy  to  store  and  easy  to 
move,  and  it  seems  probable  that  if  home  fruits  are 
to  hold  their  own  in  our  market,  they  will  have  to 
be  packed  on  foreign  models.  I  was  struck  with 
the  following  remark  in  the  report  of  the  Liver- 
pool Fruit  Market  a  few  weeks  ago  :  "  The  English 
supply  is  thought  little  of,  and  has  no  effect  on 
prices."  And  this  was  said  in  reference  to  the  Apple 
— our  national  fruit,  as  it  might  be  called.  No 
efEect  on  prices,  and  a  matter  of  indifference  to  our 
fruit  merchants  !  It  seemed  a  disgi'ace  to  our 
national  horticulture  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
make  such  an  observation.  No  doubt  ourfrui  t  markets 
are  chiefly  in  the  hands  and  almost  wholly  in  the 
power  of  comparatively  a  few  large  purchasers. 
These  again  will  purchase  the  fruit  that  yields  the 
largest  profits  with  the  least  trouble  or  expense  to 
themselves.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  boxed  or  barrelled 
fruits  that  remain  in  these  till  sold  fulfil  these 
conditions.  Sent  in  baskets  to  be  unpacked  almost 
immediately  causes  far  more  trouble  and  increases 
the  risks  of  decomposition  many- fold.  Hence,  in  self- 
defence,  home  gi-owers  will  probably  have  to  pack 
on  foreign  models.  Whether  the  British-grown 
fruit,  however,  will  bear  the  same  treatment  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  No  doubt  some  of  our  finer  and 
hardier  varieties,  as  Cox's  Orange,  Eibston,  Blen- 
heim, King  of  the  Pippins,  Dr.  Harvey,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  many  of  the  Itussets,  Reinettes,  Pearmains,  and 
Nonpareils  would  do  so.  It  found  to  answer,  the 
same  plan  might  be  adopted  in  fruit  rooms,  cel- 
lars ;  in  fact,  the  barrel  system  is  but  an  extension 
of'the  jar  system  once  so  common.  Boxes,  again, 
are  only  larger  drawers,  and  most  of  those  who 
have  reached  middle  age  will  have  memories  of 
the  old  fruit  rooms  with  their  regiments  of  jars  and 
drawers  for  all  the  finer  sorts,  many  of  which  had 
also  the  additional  protection  of  tissue  paper,  sand 
packings,  Sec,  all  of  which  tended  to  isolate  the 
choicer  fruits  the  one  from  the  other,  while  the 
whole  mode  of  packing  was  based  on  the  principle 
of  rendering  the  mass  air-proof.        D.  T.  Fish. 


^ 


Apple   Transparante  de   Oroncels.— 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  National  So- 
ciety of  Horticulture,  Messrs.  Baltet,  of  Troyes, 
exhibited  this  variety,  of  which  the  Pomological 
Congi-ess  thinks  so  highly  as  to  include  it  in  their 
select  list.  It  is  an  early  kind,  ripening  from  the 
end  of  August  to  October,  large  and  highlv 
coloured,  and  agreeable  in  flavour.  It  is  said  to  be 


Pruning  Apple  trees  (p.  557).— What  I 
wrote  was  that  "  trees  whose  shoots  are  topped 
every  year  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  secateur,  never 
need  what  the  advocates  of  letting  them  alone  call 
pruning,  i.e.,  cutting  out  several  faggots  of  wood 
from  a  large  tree,  an  operation  that  usuallj'  gives 
it  a  check,  from  which  it  does  not  recover  for 
several  years.  "  What  I  mean  by  the  advocates  of 
lotting  them  alone  is  those  who  neglect  their  trees 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  then  suddenly  clear  them 
of  wood  by  the  cart-load,  a  practice  exceptional 
in  Kent,  but  followed  in  some  places,  and  that  is 
what  is  termed  giving  them  a  good  pruning.  The 
statement  just  quoted  may  not  be  so  clear  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  my  own  ob- 
servations in  a  district  where  Apple  growers 
abound.  And  I  think  anyone  who  has  visited  the 
exhibitions  at  Hereford,  Kensington,  and  other 
places  wUl  admit  that  my  neighbours  about  Maid- 
stone are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  Apple  culture 
against  all  comers. — J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Root  pruning. — Some  time  ago  I  planted  a 

number  of  both  pyramid  Pear  ancl  Apple  trees 
round  the  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
Pears  were  upon  the  Quince  and  the  Apples  upon 
the  Paradise  stock,  and  our  soil  being  light  with 
a  sandy  subsoil,  some  of  the  trees  of  both  sorts 
grew  vigorousl3-,  while  others  scarcely  grew  at 
all.  In  order  to  stop  the  vigour  of  the  strong 
growing  ones,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  fruitful 
state,  we  adopted  root-pruning,  and  the  weak  ones 
we  beaded  down  to  give  them  a  fresh  start.  As 
the  work  proceeded  we  gave  each  weakly  tree 
about  two  barrowfuls  of  heavy  clay  soil,  mixing 
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it  freely  nith  the  best  of  the  gafden  soil  round  the 
trees.  And  now  after  a  season's  growth  both  sorts 
are  bristling  with  fruit  buds.  The  cankered  ones 
have  made  fresh  growth  after  getting  their  roots 
amongst  the  fresh  soil.— J.  Millee,  Clumher. 

Cropping  between  Strawberries.— 
Although  many  suggestions  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  as  to 'the  utilisation  of  the  interven- 
ing space  between  rows  of  newly  planted  Straw- 
berries, few  seem  to  care  to  avail  themselves  of 
them  to  any  appreciable  extent,  probably  for  the 
excellent  reason  that,  as  a  rule,  the  planting  of 
Strawberries  follows  other  early  summer  crops, 
and  with  the  exception  of  single  rows  of  Lettuce 
or  autumn-sown  Onions  for  spring  pulling,  there 
are  few  things  that  it  is  advisable  to  sow  between 
the  rows  ;  indeed,  in  most  gardens  where  Straw- 
berries are  grown  in  pots  and  fruited  early  it  is 
the  rule  to  turn  these  out  for  the  production  of 
new  plantations,  and  these  in  rows  2  ft.  apart  are 
so  strong  as  to  leave  little  intermediate  room,  and 
if  late  summer  crops  of  any  kind  were  sown  the 
Strawberry  plants  must  suffer.  It  is  when  large 
plantings  of  strong  runners  take  place  that  some 
other  crop  is  found  desirable,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  crop  will  pay  better  than  an  inter- 
mediate row  of  runners  which  might  be  cut  out 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  taken  off,  and  the  surface 
of  the  soil  well  disturbed  to  encourage  runners 
from  the  permanent  plants  to  root.  In  the  case  of 
a  plantation  of  some  half-dozen  rods  in  a  small 
garden  the  winter  cropping  of  Strawberry  plants 
is  a  matter  of  small  moment  as  far  as  the  value  of 
the  crop  to  be  obtained  is  concerned.  It  is  when 
■several  acres  of  ground  are  planted  with  runners  at 
2-ft.  intervals  that  the  utilisation  of  the  soil  is  of 
the  first  importance.  Strawberries  follow  well  upon 
early  Potatoes,  and,  indeed,  the  runners  may  be 
planted  on  the  ridges  as  fast  as  the  Potatoes  are 
lifted,  and  when  the  furrows  can  be  either  forked 
Dp  or  be  broken  up  with  the  horse-hoe  the  most 
suitable  crop  is  either  Lettuce,  winter  Onions, 
or  a  single  row  of  Coleworts  to  be  pulled  early.— 
A.  D. 

Clovenfords  Vine  borders.— The  name 
of  Mr.  William  Thomson  is  a  sufficient  guarantee, 
and  so  is  that  of  the  vendor,  Mr.  Cowan,  that  the 
new  manure  advertised  in  your  pages  will  be  a 
good  one,  but  it  will  surprise  a  good  many,  as  it 
has  done  me,  to  learn  that  the  borders  at  Cloven- 
fords are  composed  of  soil  of  "  the  poorest  descrip- 
tion," and  very  cold  as  well.  I  once  saw  these  Vine 
borders,  and  I  observed  that  the  soil  consisted  of  a 
good  strong  loam,  just  such  a  soil  as  one  would 
expect  such  a  good  cultivator  as  Mr.  Thomson  to 
select,  and  in  fact  I  understood  that  the  situation 
was  chosen  on  account  of  its  soil,  for  the  locality 
is  not  of  itself  a  likely  place  for  a  vineyard.  I  was 
informed  also  that  some  of  the  finest  Muscats  ever 
exhibited  in  Edinburgh  had  come  from  the  same 
neighbourhood.  From  the  descriptions  that  have 
been  given  of  Clovenfords  at  different  times,  too, 
I  always  understood  the  borders  had  been  artifi- 
cially made  throughout,  and  of  the  best  materials. 
—A.  H. 

Barking  and  dressing  Vines.— No  doubt 
opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  value  of  both  bark- 
ing and  dressing.  For  my  own  part  (when  there 
are  no  insects  upon  the  Vines)  I  look  upon  them 
as  doing  neither  good  nor  harm,  and  in  gardens 
where  no  other  plants  are  at  any  time  allowed  to 
be  grown  in  the  vinery  to  encourage  insects  I 
look  upon  both  processes  as  a  waste  of  time.  Were 
it  not  that  the  Vines  come  in  generally  for  con- 
stant syringing  when  first  breaking,  which  washes 
off  the  dressing,  I  believe  dressings  would  be  a 
positive  injury'through  their  stopping  up  the  pores 
of  the  stems.  How  much  of  the  deleterious  ingre- 
dients, too,  used  as  dressings  is  absorbed  by  the 
Vines  one  cannot  tell  ;  therefore  I  am  of  opinion 
they  would  be  better  without  them  where  there 
are  no  insects  to  destroy. — J.  C.  C. 

Englisti  V.  foreign  G-rapes.— French  and 

Italian  Grapes  are  continually  being  compared 
with  our  hothouse  Grapes,  and  sometimes  said 
to  excel  them.   I  have  eaten  all  the  kinds  of 


Grapes  to  be  bought  in  the  markets  of  France, 
Italy,  German}',  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Aus- 
tralia. As  far  as  I  am  a  judge  of  flavour  I  must 
say  that  I  never  tasted  Grapes  in  any  foreign 
country  equal  to  those  grown  in  England.  As  to 
finish  and  size  of  berries,  English  Grapes  are  far 
ahead  of  any  I  have  seen  else  where.  I  have  been 
told  by  some  American  friends  that  our  Grapes 
are  better  than  any  grown  in  California.  I  cannot, 
however,  speak  of  Californian  Grapes  from  per- 
sonal experience,  as  I  was  in  that  country  at  the 
wrong  season  of  the  year  for  Grapes. — G.  A.  Pas- 
SINGHAM,  Milton,  Ctiinhs. 

Pruning  Gooseberries.— It  is  generally 
admitted  that  it  is  from  the  young  wood  of  Goose- 
berry trees  that  fruit  is  produced  ;  then  how  is  it 
that  one  sees  them  spur-pruned  similar  to  Bed 
Currants  ?  It  may  be  that  where  I  have  seen  them 
so  pruned  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule  ;  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  anj'  of  your 
readers  can  verify  my  observations.  The  priming 
of  Gooseberries  should  consist  in  well  tliinning 
out  cross-shoots  and  any  that  are  too  crowded,  and 
this  when  well  understood  will  produce  well- 
shaped  and  fruitful  trees.  I  fail  to  see  any  good 
result  in  training  these  as  advised  in  some  books, 
as  the  knife  in  efficient  hands  is  preferable  to 
pegs  and  saves  much  time. — J.  S.  T. 

Scale  on  Pear  trees. — C.  A.  Campbell.— 
Your  Pear  tree  is  attacked  by  a  Tortoise  scale,  a 
species  of  Lecanium ;  brush  the  affected  parts 
with  soft-soap  and  water,  and  scrape  them  with 
some  blunt  instrument,  or  rub  them  well  with  a 
stiff  brush  or  rough  clotli  to  kill  and  remove  the 
scale,  then  dress  them  with  1  lb.  of  soft-soap  and 
4  lb.  flowers  of  sulphur  in  four  gallons  of  water,  or 
i  lb.  soft-soap,  ^  oz.  of  black  pepper,  boiled  in 
four  gallons  of  water  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then 
thickened  with  lime  until  of  the  consistency  of 
paint ;  use  it  warm  and  brush  the  mixture  well 
into  the  cracks  of  the  bark. — G.  S.  S. 

Straw^berries  in  December. — I  enclose 
two  trusses  of  Strawberries  for  your  inspection. 
The  plants  in  the  pots  I  cut  them  from  are  in 
full  bearing.  I  have  had  a  supply  all  through 
the  autumn,  and  will  have  for  some  time  yet 
to  come.  If  any  particulars  regarding  their  cul- 
ture would  be  of  interest  I  will  be  glad  to  supj^ly 
them. — E.  Carter,  Waresleij  Park,  St.  JVeofs. 
[Vigorous  stems  with  healthy  berries  in  various 
stages,  some  ripe  and  large.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  find  place  for  anything  Mr.  Carter  may  say 
of  their  culture. — Ed.] 

Pines  in  pita. — "C.  L."  (p.  578)  may  grow 
and  ripen  Pines  in  a  pit  7|  ft.  by  7^  ft.,  provided 
they  receive  proper  treatment.  Montserrats  or 
Smooth  Cayennes  are  the  best  for  October.  It 
takes  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  from 
the  time  when  the  suckers  are  potted  until  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  the  time  varying  according  to  the 
size  and  the  treatment  they  receive.  It  requires 
considerable  practice  to  ripen  Pines  at  any  given 
time. — James  Smith,  Waterdale. 

Pines  may  be  grown  and  ripened  in  the 

pit  described,  provided  it  can  accommodate  a  bed 
of  leaves  from  4  ft.  to  4i  ft.  deep  well  trodden 
down,  into  which  the  pots  should  be  plunged.  The 
top  temperature  for  the  nest  four  months  should 
be  from  60°  to  65°  ;  as  to  kinds,  they  should  be 
Queens  or  Smooth  Cayennes.  To  have  ripe  fruit  in 
October  start  them  in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June. — M. 

Barren  Filbert  trees.— I  have  an  avenue 
of  Filbert  trees,  about  seven  years  old,  on  which 
there  has  never  been  any  Nuts.  Could  you  advise 
me  what  to  do  witli  them  ?  they  are  in  an  open 
place,  on  a  clay  soil.  I  mulched  them  with  rotten 
manure  last  year,  and  they  threw  up  a  lot  of 
young  shoots. — J.  A. 

New  Peach,  Henri  Michelin.— The  French  Na- 
tional Horlicultural  Society  describes  tliis  as  a  g:ood  fruit, 
with  juicy  flesh,  melting;  and  sugary.  It  was  raised  by  M 
Bonnel,  an  amateur,  at  F.alaiseau  (Seiue-et-Oise). — G.  C.  B. 

Grapes  for  a  cool  house.— Sorts  that  will  succeed 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  with  the  Black  Hamburgh  are,  1, 
Royal  Muscadine  ;  2,  Bucklaud's  Sweetwater  aud  Foster's 
Seedling.— J.  S.  W. 


GARDEN   DESTROYERS. 


THE  SNOWY  FLY,  OR  CABBAGE- 
POWDERED  WING. 
(aleurodes  chelidoni.) 
The  snowy  flies  arr;  mucli  commoner  insects 
than  is  often  imagined,  for  they  are  so  small, 
and  living  as  they  do  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves  of  various  plants,  that  they  often  escape 
notice,  and  their  larvae  are  so  minute  and  incon- 
spicuous in  colour  that  it  requires  a  close 
examination  of  a  leaf  to  detect  them.  At  times 
they  may  be  found  in  great  numbers,  and  they 
then  are  the  cause  of  much  injury  to  the  plants 
they  attack.  They  usually  infest  Cabbages  of 
various  kinds  more  than  any  other  plants,  but 
they  also  at  times  attack  Strawberry  plants, 
Tomatoes,  and  some  plants  in  greenhouses.  I 
once  saw  a  plant  of  Elelianthus  major  in  a  small 
greenhouse  which  was  much  injured  by  them. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  note  containing  some  of 
these  snowy  flies,  and  some  leaves  on  which  they 
had  been  feeding,  was  forwarded  me  from  a 
correspondent  of  The  Garden,  who  stated  tliat 
his  whole  garden  was  infested  by  them,  particu- 
larly his  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  and  Toma- 
toes. The  leaves  sent  to  me  were  literally  covered 


Figs,  \and2,  the  Snowy  Fly  (magni/ied)  ;  Jig.  3,  the  Larva, 
underside  {magnified);  Jig.  4,  the  Pupa  (magniji^d)  ; 
Jig.  5,  back  of  lea/  with  Aleurodes  (natural  size). 

with  this  insect  in  various  stages,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  very  much  injured  by  them  ;  at 
times  Cabbages  are  covered  much  in  the  same 
manner  by  this  little  pest,  so  that  if  the  plants 
are  shaken  the  air  near  them  is  filled  as  it  were 
with  diminutive  snowflakes.  Though  the  snowy 
flies  hardly  measure  more  than  1-lOth  of  an 
inch  across  the  wings  when  expanded,  and 
their  larvfe  are  not  more  than  l-20th  of  an  inch 
in  length,  yet  as  in  these  states  they  live  on  the 
juices  of  the  leaves  which  they  attack,  they  are 
a  good  illustration  of  the  old  Scotch  proverb 
that  "  Many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle,"  for  the 
continuous  drawing-  off  of  the  sap  by  so  many 
mouths  soon  causes  the  leaves  to  become  dis 
coloured  and  turn  yellow. 

These  are  troublesome  insects  to  destroy  in 
greenhouses ;  they  may  be  killed  by  Tobacco 
smoke,  but  plants  out-of-doors  can  very  seldom 
be  treated  in  this  manner,  and  as  the  insects  are 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves  it  is  difficult  to  reacli 
them  with  anything  else ;  they  might,  how- 
ever, be  syringed  with  advantage  with  soft  soap 
and  water,  Gishurst  Compound,  Tobacco  water, 
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or  any  mild  insecticide.  The  plants  when  wet 
may  be  dusted  with  lime  or  soot,  but  the  Ijetter 
way  is  iu  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  to  care- 
fully examine  the  leaves  of  a  plant  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  look  unhealthy,  and  to  try  and 
iind  out  the  reason  of  their  being  so.  If  this  in- 
sect be  the  cause,  pull  off  the  affected  leaves  and 
destroy  them  ;  they  should  be  burnt  or  buried. 
Throwing  them  on  to  the  rubbish  heap  is  of  no 
use,  as  the  insects  will  breed  there  quite  com- 
fortably, and  will  probably  get  into  other  plants. 
These  insects  may  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  they  breed  probably  in  the  winter 
almost  as  freely  as  they  do  in  the  warmer 
weather,  but  they  are  generally  most  abundant 
towards  the  end  of  summer.  They  lay  their  eggs, 
which  vary  in  number,  but  seldom  exceed  thirty, 
in  a  ring  covered  with  a  white  powder  ;  on  the 
imdersides  of  the  leaves  the  young  larvae  are 
hatched  in  about  a  fortnight,  or  rather  less,  and, 
piercing  the  leaves  with  their  probosces  begin  to 
suck  the  juices  from  them.  In  about  ten  days 
time  they  become  pupa;,  or  chrysalides,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  the  perfect  insects  emerge. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  from  one  pair  in 
twelve  generations  200,000  individuals  may  be 
produced,  so  that  their  rate  of  increase  is  very 
rapid  ;  it  is  fortunately  checked  to  some  extent 
by  certain  insects  which  prey  upon  them.  The 
grubs  of  a  small  beetle,  nearly  allied  to  the 
lady-biids,  feed  on  them,  and  the  parasite  grubs 
of  an  insect  belonging  to  the  Ichneumonidre  or 
Uhalcidida;  live  within  them,  and  kill  them 
before  they  reach  maturity. 

The  snowy  flies  have  often  been  mistaken  for 
small  moths,  on  account  of  their  having  four 
wings,  which  are  very  equal  in  size  ;  and  being 
covered  with  a  fine  white  mealy  powder  or  du.st, 
have  much  the  appearance  of  very  small  white 
moths ;  even  Linnjeus  described  them  as  such. 
They,  however,  really  belong  to  the  family 
Aleurodidte,  which  is  a  connecting  link  between 
the  aphides  or  greenfly  and  the  Coccid;e  or 
scale  insects.  They  resemble  the  former  in  having 
four  wings,  and  the  latter  in  their  immature 
states  and  in  the  construction  of  their  wings, 
which  are  almost  nerveless. 

This  family  contains  only  one  genus  (Aleu- 
rodes),  which  consists  of  two  species,  which  much 
resemble  one  another.  A.  chelidoni  hardly  mea- 
sures l-8th  in.  across  its  wings  when  fully  ex- 
panded. The  head,  thorax,  body,  and  legs  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  head  is  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  delicate  antennie,  consisting  of  seven 
joints,  the  basal  one  being  short  and  thick  ;  the 
eyes  are  reddish  brown,  with  a  transverse  divi- 
sion across  their  centres,  so  that  the  insects  ap- 
pear to  have  two  eyes  on  either  side  of  their 
heads.  They  are  not  visible  when  looking  at  the 
insect  from  above,  as  the  width  of  the  head  pre- 
vents them  from  being  seen.  Near  the  apex  of 
the  body  is  a  kind  of  tubercle,  wliich  apparently 
represents  the  cornicles  of  the  aphides.  The  wings 
are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  insect  ; 
the  upper  pair  have  each  a  central  nervure 
dividing  into  two  near  the  end  of  the  wing;  the 
lower  pair  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  upper,  and 
have  a  simple  central  nervure.  Both  pairs  are 
white  and  transparent,  and  are  covered  with  a 
white  mealy  powder  which  is  easily  rubbed  off. 
The  chrysalides  or  pupse  are  about  a  20th  in. 
long,  and  are  white  and  glossy,  with  a  slight 
yellowish  tinge  in  parts  ;  the  reddish  eyes  of  the 
future  insect  are  visible  through  the  outer  skin. 
Round  the  edge  of  the  chrysalis  is  a  double  row 
of  curved  transparent  threads,  those  of  the  inner 
row  being  much  longer  and  fewer  in  number 
than  tlie  others.  The  larvse  when  full  grown  are 
much  the  same  size  as  the  pupre  ;  they  are  white, 
with  two  yellowish  spots  near  the  apex  of  their 
bodies,  and  are  fringed  round  their  edges  with 
line  hairs.  The  head  is  fui'nished  with  a  fine  pair 


of  antennre  and  a  short  proboscis  ;  the  legs  are 
short.  The  last  joint  of  the  body  is  terminated 
by  two  fine  hairs.  G.  .S.  S. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Single  Clematises. — Some  of  the  single 
species  of  Clematis  have  lately  been  very 
fragrant  and  pretty,  as  thej'  always  are.  Nothing 
we   know   of   would   be   more    agreeable   than 
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hunting  lip  the  more  graceful  and  pretty  of  the 
species  that  are  as  yet  unltnowu  to  us,  or  at  all 
events  little  grown.  They  may  be  considered 
the  very  type  of  the  graceful  hardy  northern 
climber,  shoots  and  flowers  being  alike  beautiful, 
and  the  odour  sometimes  very  grateful.  We 
occasionally  hear  of  some  of  the  American  kinds, 
and  wish  some  of  our  readers  in  that  country 
would  tell  us  of  the  aspects  the  better  kinds 
present ;  probably  they  may  not  be  all  knovra  to 
the  natives  there,  particularly  as  it  is  only  of 
late  we  had  the  scarlet  Clematis  from  America, 


and  so  little  was  known  of  it  in  its  country  that 
horticulturists  there  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  when  they  heard  of  an  American  scarlet 
( 'lematis  flowering  in  a  European  garden.  These 
Clematises  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
a  tasteful  garden,  covering  railings  or  a  gate 
post,  if  nothing  better ;  a  kind  of  open  rough 
covered-way,  made  of  the  stems  of  trees  is  also- 
admirable  for  them.  There  is  a  bit  of  such  at 
Belvoir.  One  can  imagine  nothing  more  charm- 
ing than  a  bank  of  shrubs  with  various  species 
of  wild  Clematis  clambering  through  them. 


GROWING  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

I  DID  not  intend  to  trouble  you  again  about  the 
cultivation  of  alpine  plants,  but  the  cacnethes 
scrihendi  has,  I  suppose,  got  the  better  of  me, 
and  I  shall  ask  you  to  put  up  with  another  letter 
about  them.  It  was  not  in  the  least  in  my  mind 
to  say  that  the  question  of  soil  may  be  altogether 
left  out  of  sight  in  this  matter.  I  thought  I  had 
expressly  guarded  against  such  an  idea.  What  I 
did  mean  to  say  was  that,  in  my  opinion,  any 
ordinary  compost — such,  for  instance,  as  that 
which  Mr.  .Tackson  recommends — wUl  do  very 
well  for  a  large  per-centage  of  alpine  plants,  and 
that  no  further  care  need  be  taken  about  them. 
This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  asserting  that 
the  question  of  soil  has  no  importance  at  all, 
which  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Outside  of  this 
large  number  I  know  that  there  is  a  residuum 
of  ver}' difficult  subjects  to  deal  with;  so  diffi- 
cult are  they,  that  every  kind  of  assistance  is 
needed  in  growing  them,  and  soil  and  everything 
else  that  will  give  a  chance  of  success  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  even  then  it  is  at  best 
problematical. 

I  wish  to  assure  "  Canonicus  "  that  he  is 
about  the  last  person  whose  opinion  I  should, 
be  ready  to  controvert  about  this  sort  of  thing. 
I  know  the  great  attention  which  he  gives  to 
his  favourites,  and  the  success  which  he  has 
with  them.  It  is  very  instructive  to  visit  his 
garden  iu  the'  bright  months  of  the  year,  and  1 
like  to  compare  notes  with  him.  lie,  however, 
brought  to  the  front  a  question  which  has  for 
some  little  time  been  before  my  mind,  and  I  do 
not  yet  see  that  much  light  has  been  thrown  on 
it.  It  is  quite  one  thmg  to  say  that  in  Switzer- 
land or  elsewhere  certain  plants  affect  certain 
soils,  and  another  thing  to  say  that  they  do  so 
here.  The  first  of  these  two  points  may  not  be  dis- 
puted at  all ;  the  second  is  st  iU  full  of  mystery,  and 
well-nigh  inexplicable.  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  puts  it 
plainly  enough  when  he  writes  (see  p.  .5.59),  "I 
find  many  plants  flourishing  and  happy  in  my 
garden  which  have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all — 
lime-loving  plants  in  beds  of  pure  peat,  and  lime 
haters  in  the  crevices  of  a  limestone  rockery." 
Language  could  hardly  be  more  expressive  than 
this,  and  I  only  referred  to  paradoxes  of  a  some- 
what similar  sort. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  this  correspondence 
has  done  good  if  it  brings  out  nothing  more  than 
Mr.  Harvey's  letter  of  the  same  date.  We  have 
a  mass  of  information  given  to  us  there  of  a  very 
interesting  sort,  and  his  instructions  will  be  a 
kind  of  vade  mecum  with  me  for  the  future 
whenever  a  special  difficulty  occurs.  I  only  rejoice 
that  it  is  the  exception  to  "the  rule  and  not  the 
rule  itself  when  such  minute  attention  is  wanted. 
"  Canonicus"  is  afraid  that  the  physique  of  my 
.alpine  plants  must  be  suffering  from  the  want  of 
due  care.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  another 
visit  from  him  next  spring,  and  then  he  can 
judge  for  himself;  meanwhile  let  me  narrate  the 
following :  Some  little  time  ago  the  late  Mr. 
Joad,  whose  early  death  we  all  lament  so  much, 
was  in  want  of  a  plant  of  Edraianthus  dalma- 
ticus,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  one  to  spare.  It 
so  happened  that  I  was  just  then  in  possession  of 
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two  plants  of  Edraiaiitluis  dalmatious,  and  I 
sent  one  of  them  to  him.  In  his  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment he  said,  "  You  have  sent  me  the  best 
specimen  of  Edraianthus  I  have  ever  seen  in 
England  ;  I  only  wish  that  alpine  plants  would 
thrive  with  me  as  they  seem  to  do  with  you." 
Now  Mr.  .Toad  was  unquestionably  a  very  good 
judge,  and  he  referred  to  the  size  and  the  evident 
vigour  of  the  plant  with  which  he  had  been  sup- 
plied. But  if  Edraianthus  dalmaticus  can  do  well 
■when  grown  in  a  comparatively  hap-hazard  way, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  many  other  alpine  plants 
will  also  succeed  with  the  same  treatment.  It 
comes,  I  believe,  from  the  high  Alps,  and  may  be 
taken  as  a  representative  of  a  very  large  class ; 
and  wh  at  is  rat  h  er  remarkable  is  that  Mr.  Hatfield 
pitched  on  it  the  other  day  in  your  columns  as  a 
plant  which  must  have  calcareous  soil,  and  whose 
idiosyncrasies  ought  to  be  attended  to.  I  can 
assure  him,  however,  that  the  need  for  this  is 
not  so  great  as  he  imagines.  The  specimen  which 
I  sent  to  Mr.  Joad  was  not  even  grown  upon 
a  rockery  at  all ;  it  was  treated  to  no  calcareous 
soil ;  it  had  been  simply  planted  in  a  nearly  level 
border  of  pure  loam,  with  a  dash  of  sand  in  it 
to  keep  it  open,  and  in  circumstances  such  as 
these  it  had  done  well  for  a  long  time.  A  sister 
plant  of  that  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
is  growing  in  precisely  the  same  sort  of  place 
and  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  and  I  think  it  bears 
me  out  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  possible  to 
Jinesse  a  little  too  much  about  the  cultivation  of 
alpine  plants,  though  of  course  some  considera- 
tions about  soil  should  be  entertained.  With 
regard  to  situation  let  me  just  say  a  word. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  asserted  it  to  be 
"  all  in  all,"  though  I  do  attach  the  greatest 
importance  to  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  factor  in 
the  way  of  success,  wliich  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, but  of  course  I  should  not  go  so  far  as 
to-say  it  carries  everything  else  with  it.  "  Cano- 
nicus "  has  not  quite  got  hold  of  my  meaning, 
or  I  may  not  have  expressed  myself  properly. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  above  I  will  give  you  a 
striking  case.  One  of  the  best  gardeners  I  have 
ever  known,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  lovers 
of  nature  in  every  way,  the  late  Rev.  Darwin 
Fox,  had  about  the  worst  furnished  garden  I  ever 
saw.  Therewas  very  little  in  it  worth  looking  at, 
and  Mr.  Fox  used  to  lament  his  hard  fate  most 
bitterly,  for  it  came  about  in  this  way.  He  lived 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  out  of  Sandown, 
■with  the  sea  not  far  off  on  the  south  side  of  him, 
and  with  a  very  large  tract  of  marshy  land, 
■which  is  constantly  flooded  in  winter,  stretch- 
ing out  to  the  north  and  far  too  near  him  to  be 
pleasant.  Moreover,  the  south-west  wind  used 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  to  tear  over  his 
grounds,  and  that  was  not  likely  to  help  him. 
The  consequence  of  it  was  that  with  his  great 
scientific  knowledge,  his  unbounded  love  of 
plants,  his  ample  time,  and  the  means  which  he 
had  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  Fox  could  not  do  much 
■when  he  ■was  living  at  Sandown. 

Situation  wrote  doom  on  his  efforts,  and  he 
was  painfully  alive  to  it  himself.  Very  frequently 
■when  I  offered  him  a  plant  which  he  admired, 
he  has  said  at  once,  "  There  can  be  no  good  at 
all  in  my  taking  it ;  it  will  only  die.  I  cannot 
make  anything  do  well  with  me  ! ''  I  remember 
this  taking  place  with  regard  to  Oxalis  lobata, 
which  was  a  special  favourite  of  his ;  he  liked 
the  setting  of  bright  green  leaves  for  the  little 
golden  blossoms  which  lie  open  to  the  Septem- 
ber sun,  but  he  never  once  took  it  from  me  and 
attempted  to  grow  it.  He  knew  the  attempt 
would  be  fruitless,  and  the  same  sort  of  thing 
has  happened  with  regard  to  alpine  plants. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  about  my  own  garden 
that  situation  fights  for  me  splendidly,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  circumstanced  as  Mr.  Fox  was  at 
Sandown,  but  between  two  extremes  all  kinds 


of  gradations  may  be  found,  and  1  think  there 
is  more  or  less  of  difBculty  in  growing  any  par- 
ticular plant  just  as  situation  is  more  or  less 
favourable  Mr.  Fox  lived  in  the  Isle  of  "Wight 
just  as  I  live  in  it,  but  climate  was  not  enough 
to  carry  him  through  without  any  accessories. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  pursuing  the  subject  usque  ad 
nauseam  for  some  of  your  readers,  but  let  me 
conclude  with  the  admonition  which  Canon 
Ellacombe  gave  us  the  other  day  in  your  paper. 
Not  every  garden  suits  every  kind  of  plant.  It 
is  surely  wise  to  discriminate  and  to  go  in 
mostly  for  those  things  which  take  most  kindly 
to  us.  Hbnuy  Ewbank. 

P.S. — Since  writing-  the  above  1  have  read  Ilerr 
H.  Gusmus'  letter  in  your  last  impression.  "With 
regard  to  certain  plants  being  killed  in  five  or 
six  weeks  in  soil  containing  lime  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  for  I  have  not  made  the  experiment,  but  I 
am  bold  to  assert  that  many  plants  from  the 
calcareous  formations  do  not  die  of  hunger  with 
me  from  want  of  lime.  I  have  gro'wn  Gentiana 
pumila  a  long  time  in  pure  loam  with  sand  in  it 
to  keep  it  open,  and  I  thmk  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Gentiana  Froelichi,  but  I  am  away  from 
home  and  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  about  this. 
Saxifraga  Burseriana  I  kno^iv  ■will  get  on  quite 
well  without  lime,  and  if  I  could  walk  romid  my 
garden  I  am  certain Icould  mention  some  others. 
The  eccentricities  of  plants,  however,  have  a 
much  wider  range  than  the  love  or  the  dislike  of 
lime. 

ALPINE  PLANTS  AND  SOIL. 

This  much  vexed  question  still  requires  to  have 
light  thrown  upon  it.  The  experience  of  nearly 
every  writer  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
others.  There  are  probably  many  plants  from 
special  alpine  regions  which  with  a  laew  to  their 
successful  cultivation  must  have  special  conditions 
provided  for  them,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  in  most  of  these  cases  atmospheric  winter 
conditions  are  of  much  more  importance  than 
soil;  given  a  good  deep  bed  of  well  prepared 
generous  soil  containing  the  ordinary  constituents 
of  plant  life,  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  plants  worth 
growing  will  succeed,  and  soil  probably  in  the 
majority  of  cases  has  nearly  all  to  do  with  it. 
To  illustrate  my  meaning  Mr.  Ewbank  says 
Saxifraga  Burseriana  will  only  succeed  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  with  him.  My  experience  is  just 
the  reverse ;  the  healthiest  tuft  I  know — and  it  is 
just  like  a  lovely  patch  of  green  plush— is  growing 
in  a  damp  bed  of  peaty  soil  in  a  partially  shaded 
rockery  in  a  valley  quite  surrounded  by  trees, 
and  not  30  ft.  above  high  water  level.  It  blooms 
annually,  and  seems  perfectly  happy.  In  this 
case  it  cannot  be  any  free  and  breezy  condition 
of  the 'surrounding  air  that  favours  [  it,  for  such 
does  not  exist.  It  is  living  in  a  state  of  constant 
humidity  with  water  flowing  on  each  side  of  it. 

I  have  great  faith  in  soil,  and  may  here  detail 
the  method  pursued  in  making  a  small  rockery 
recently.  First  there  was  a  good  foot  of  rich  or- 
dinary loam  ;  on  this  we  spread  9  in.  of  vegetable 
refuse,  old  potting  soil,  old  hot-bed  manure, 
half  decayed  leaves,  hedge  clippings,  sweepings, 
and  omnium  gatherum  generally;  then  4  in.  of 
drift  sand  and  the  scourings  of  a  watercourse 
were  put  on  ;  then  4  in.  of  peat  soil.  We  trenched 
this  all  up  together  and  afterwards  turned  it  back 
again  :  it  was  then  pretty  well  mixed,  and  looked 
very  like  soil  in  which  anything  would  grow.  We 
now  threw  it  up  into  the  various  mounds,  &o.,  and 
proceeded  to  build  in  the  stones.  Thus  in  some 
places  there  is  full  4  ft.  of  fair  compost  for 
subjects  of  a  deep  rooting  character  and  a  varying 
depth  for  those  requiring  less.  In  all  cases  I 
think  it  better  to  have  2  ft.  of  good  soil  under 
a  plant  whrch  only  roots  to  the  depth  of  a 
few  inches  than  just  the  requisite  quantity.  It 
leaves  the  plants  more  at  liberty  to  go  where 
they  like,  and  choose  for  themselves  much  or 
little.  Many  plants,  such  as  Sedums,  Saxifrages, 
kc,  will  grow  fairly  well  on  the  surface  of  a  wall, 


on  the  mossy  surface  of  a  stone,  or  on  a  crust  of 
hard  gravel,  but  in  all  cases  they  will  grow  much 
better  on  a  bed  of  good  soil.  It  is  easy  to  place 
sundry  stones  on  the  surface  to  keep  them  dry, 
but  they  will,  by  a  freer  growth,  show  that  they 
appreciate  a  well- stored  larder  beneath  them 
Mr.  Gusmus'  soil  division  (p.  340)  would  no  doubt 
be  a  fairly  safe  line  to  follow,  but  even  here  we 
shall  find  exceptions.  In  the  compost  just  named 
I  find  Saxifrages  of  every  sort  (with  a  very  few 
exceptions)  to  grow  vigorously.  Our  staple  soil  is 
formed  entirely  of  detritus  from  granite,  and  so 
should,  according  to  the  authority  quoted,  be  spe- 
cially suited  for  Saxifraga  diapensoides  and  retusa, 
and  yet  these  two  refuse  to  grow.  It  is  evident 
there  is  a  want  here  which  mere  soil  will  not  sup- 
ply. On  the  other  hand,  the  said-to-be  limestone- 
loving  S.  elatior,  Hosti,  crustata,  cassia,  tenella, 
sedoides,  &o.,  thrive  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner, 
and  they  are  certainly  20  miles  from  limestone. 

I  expect  moisture  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  the  cultivation  of  many  plants  ;  a  great  many 
thrive  wonderfully  well  here,  and  it  rains  some- 
times every  day  for  months  at  a  stretch.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  this  cause  many  things  refuse  to 
grow  at  all,  and  soon  rot  away.  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  what- 
ever for  general  guidance  as  to  soils,  &c.  Climatal 
conditions  vary  much  in  different  localities,  and 
will  always  affect,  less  or  more,  the  well-doing  of 
certain  plants  ;  still  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the 
first  essential  to  success  is  a  deep  bed  of  good 
soil.  T.  Smith. 

Allow  me  to  record  my  experience  with 

regard  to  a  compound  which  is  here  thought  very 
highly  of  in  connection  with  the  growth  and 
nourishment  of  plants  suitable  for  the  rock  gar- 
den. In  the  case  of  a  large  collection  of  alpine 
plants  it  would  not  be  easy  in  many  places  to 
procure  the  different  substances  said  to  be  neces- 
sary for  their  growth,  and  as  rock  gardening  is 
on  the  increase  a  simple  method  of  overcoming 
that  difficnlty,  and  within  the  reach  of  everyone, 
must,  I  think,  be  appreciated.  My  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows  :  During  the  autumn  I  collect 
quantities  of  road  scrapings,  which  generally 
contain  various  manures,  fallen  leaves,  and  old 
turf.  These  I  throw  into  a  heap.  Little  time  is 
needed  to  consolidate  it,  and  if  allowed  to  stand 
over  the  winter  all  fresh  matter  becomes  decayed. 
When  required  for  the  rock  garden,  say  for  Saxi- 
frages, I  recommend  two  parts  of  this  compound 
well  broken  up,  one  part  good  loam,  one  part  peat 
and  white  sand  or  bits  of  freestone,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  well-rotted  manure.  Numbers  of 
Saxifrages  require  a  lighter  soil  even  than  this,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  crustaceous  section,  for  which 
I  use  one  part  of  the  compound,  one  part  loam 
and  peat,  and  two  parts  white  sand  and  rough 
freestone.  As  it  is  best  to  have  soil  somewhat 
rough  than  otherwise,  I  prefer  a  ^-in.  meshed 
riddle  for  preparing  it.  The  Sedums  and  Sempervi- 
vums  do  well  in  this  compound,  which  with  a 
supply  of  good  loam,  peat,  sand,  broken  freestone, 
and  a  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure  will  under 
judicious  care  and  judgment  suit  the  requirements 
of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock  garden.  As 
evidence  of  the  success  of  this  treatment  I  may 
assert  that  we  have  here  nearly  3000  square  yards 
of  rockwork  every  available  space  or  compartment 
of  wliich  is  filled  with  plants,  and  they  are  healthy 
and  exuberant  in  growth,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
chooses  to  pay  us  a  visit.  Alternate  subdivisions 
exist  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  hardy  and 
half-hardy  herbaceous  plants,  all  of  which  receive 
a  large  proportion  of  this  easily  prepared,  but 
highly  important  and  nutritous  compound. 

Fettes  Mount,  Lassn-ade.  D.  A.  KING. 

"  Canonicus  "  (p.  58.5)  refers  to  the  lists  of 

plants  given  by  Mr.  Whitehead  (p.  540)  and  my- 
self (p.  555).  In  giving  Saxifraga  cfesia  a  place 
amongst  "  lime  haters  "  I  was  undoubtedly  wrong, 
both  according  to  the  orthodox  lists  and  the  ex- 
perience of  "  Canonicus."  This  I  knew,  or  ought 
to  have  known,  for  the  material  for  avoiding  such 
a  mistake  was  at  my  elbow  when  I  wrote. 
Canonicus"  would  notice  I  prefaced  my  list  by 
stating  that  I  was  "  writing  from  practical  expe- 
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rience,  and  my  list  really  was  given  from  memory." 
A  crustaceous  Saxifrage  as  a  "  lime  hater  "  seems 
unnatural,  as  lime,  one  would  suppose,  would  help 
it  to  assume  its  crusted  appearance.  But  I  had 
Saxifraga  csesia  too  well  in  my  reeollection  as  a 
plant  repeatedl3'  tried  in  calcareous  loam,  and 
always  with  failure;  and  I  looked  upon  this, as  I  did 
upon  many  others  about  which  we  had  more  de- 
cided evidence,  as  one  to  be  "  put  down."  I'rimuln 
integrifolia  has  considerably  improved  since  it 
was  taken  off  lime.  Since  Mr.  Harvey's  transla- 
tion of  Kerner's  list  appeared  I  have  begun  to 
think  that  there  are  many  other  things  of  im- 
portance to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  soil. 
For  instance,  S.  brj'oides  on  limestone  gave  us 
considerable  trouble ;  in  fact,  we  completely  lost 
it,  and  the  piece  by  which  it  was  replaced  we  also 
nearly  lost.  Now,  before  I  saw  Kerner's  list  I 
had  placed  it  in  a  very  retentive  soil  with  granite, 
and  nothing  could  succeed  better,  answering  as  it 
did  witli  the  requirements  given  by  Kerner. 

T.  D.  Hati'IELD. 

Alpine  plants  and  soils. — A  gentleman 
of  much  experience  in  collecting  and  growing 
these  plants  writes  :  "  I  take  it  the  positions  are 
clearly  proved — (1)  to  some  plants  lime  is  poison. 
('/)  To  some  it  is,  if  not  quite  a  necessity,  yet  so 
nearly  so  that  they  will  not  thrive  or  be  happy 
without  lime.  (3)  Some  plants  will  live  in  alien 
soil,  but  with  a  changed  character.  (4)  Some  plants 
will  bear  with  comparative  impunity  a  change 
from  their  native  soil."  [The  subject  is  very  inte- 
resting, but  we  can  only  speak  confidently  of  it 
when  many  fair  experiments  upon  it  have  been 
made  in  gardens  with  plants  raised  from  seed  and 
increased  otherwise  here  as  well  as  with  plants 
taken  directly  from  their  native  soil.  One  thing  is 
clear,  that  some  of  the  plants  mentioned  as  prefer- 
ing  this  soil  or  that  will  grow  in  any  soil  which 
ever  occurs  in  an  English  garden.] 


COLLECTING  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

The  fortnight  that  "  Glengall  "  proposes  to  him- 
self will  not  by  any  means  suffice  to  explore  all 
the  floral  localities  in  Switzerland.  Hence  I  think 
he  would  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  decide  upon 
some  suitable  district  and  work  it  pretty  tho- 
roughly than  to  fly  hither  and  thither  from  one 
locality  to  another.  The  time  of  year  I  would  sug- 
gest would  be  the  latter  part  of  June,  July,  and 
the  early  part  of  August.  Amongst  the  places 
worth  visiting  may  be  mentioned  Miirren,  an 
alpine  village,  some  5500  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
readily  accessible  from  Interlaken.  Near  the  vil- 
lage is  a  valley  called  the  Blumenthal  or  flower 
valley,  which  abounds  with  Trollius,  Anemone 
sulphurea,Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  Sempervivums, 
&c.,  while  Gentians,  Androsaces,  Primulas,  Antbe- 
ricums,  &c.,  are  in  great  plenty.  Another  interest- 
ing locality  is  the  southern  slope  of  the  Furca 
Pass  near  the  Khone  Glacier,  and  the  neighbouring 
maienwand  on  the  way  to  the  Grimsell.  The  Rif- 
felberg,  near  Termatt,  is  another,  while  the  valley 
of  the  Dala  leading  from  the  Ehone  Valley  to 
Leukerbad  abounds  with  plants  belonging  to  a 
lower  region  than  those  mentioned,  while  many 
interesting  things  can  be  got  by  moderate  climb- 
ing. The  Alborla  Pass  from  Coire  into  the  Enga- 
dine  is  also  said  to  be  very  rich,  but  I  cannot  speak 
from  personal  experience. 

If  "  Glengall "  does  not  want  to  send  home 
plants  in  very  large  quantities,  I  would  strongly 
advise  him  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  oiled  silk  or 
gutta-percha  tissue  and  ordinary  luggage  labels 
made  to  tic  on,  not  gummed,  and  after  each  day's 
collection  to  send  home  the  best  plants  at  once 
by  post.  If  they  are  marked  on  the  labels 
Plaiites  sans  raleur,  and  the  parcel  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  size,  readily  ascertainable  at  the 
post  office,  the  postage  will  be  very  small  indeed 
— 15  centimes,  or  lid.,  sufiicingfor  a  good  many 
small  plants.  In  this  way  they  reach  their  desti- 
nation far  fresher  than  when  packed  in  baskets 
or  boxes,  when  they  are  nearly  sure  to  be  either 
too  wet  or  too  drj-.  For  postal  packets  a  little 
dry  moss  is  excellent  packing.  They  should  not 
be  at  all  wet. 


As  to  troubles  about  the  customs  authorities  in 
France  with  plants,  I  think  "GlengalP'must  be  con- 
fusing France  witti  Italy,  as  I  have  several  times 
brought  plants  through  the  former  country  with- 
out challenge,  while  they  are  exceedingly  par- 
ticular in  excluding  plants  of  all  sorts  from  Italy, 
as  I  know  to  my  cost,  having  lost  a  valuable  box- 
ful on  the  Sphyrn  in  1880.  If  France  has  followed 
the  example  of  Italy,  "Glengall  "  can  leave  Switzer- 
land at  Basle,  an!  return  »»'«  Frankfort  and 
Maj'ence,  Cologne  an  1  Brussels,  or  Antwerp. 

Respecting  the  outfit  of  the  alpine  plant  col- 
lector, I  would  refer  "  Glengall  "  to  The  Garden, 
Vol.  VIII.  (p.  272)  where  the  various  tools,  &c., 
are  described  in  detail.  There  is  an  excellent  flora 
of  Switzerland  and  Savoj',  published  in  French  by 
Professor  Bouvier,  which  gives  the  habitat  of 
most  of  the  scarcer  plants,  and  is  almost  as  easy 
to  use  as  if  it  was  in  English. 

In  addition  to  the  places  above  mentioned,  if 
your  correspondent  wishes  to  go  into  Italy,  let 
him  cross  the  Simplon,  and  he  will  meet  with 
Edelweiss  in  abundance,  and  Opuntia  liafinesquei 
as  he  descends  to  Domo  d'Ossola. 

JDublin.  Greenwood  Pim. 

In  reply  to  "  Glengall,"  respecting  plant 

collecting,  I  may  say  that  the  latter  part  of  June 
or  the  beginning  of  July  is  decidedly  the  best  time 
for  a  botanical  excursion  in  Switzerland.  Perhaps 
no  part  affords  a  greater  variety  of  rare  and 
interesting  species  than  the  Termatt  district, 
which,  by  way  of  Paris  and  Geneva,  is  now  easily 
reached  in  three  days  from  London.  If,  after  re- 
turning to  Visp,  "Glengall  "  was  to  proceed  up  the 
Rhone  valley  and  across  the  Furca  Pass,  he  would 
reap  a  rich  harvest  between  the  Rhone  Glacier  and 
Andermatt,  the  flora  of  that  part  being  very 
rich,  and  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Termatt. 
Returning  home  by  way  of  Lucerne,  Basle,  Brus- 
sels, and  Ostend,  he  would  keep  clear  of  French 
territory,  and  would  have  embraced  in  his  tour 
some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  Alps.  I  may  add  that  the  Mont  Blanc  dis- 
trict from  its  geological  formation  affords  a  com- 
paratively small  variety  of  plants. — A.  S. 


SINGLE  YELLOW  'WALLFLOWERS. 

The  bunch  of  single,  bright  yellow  Wallflowers 
sent  from  here  for  the  "  Editor's  Table "  was 
not  of  the  Belvoir  Castle  race,  but  a  strain  kept 
true  here  for  many  years.  The  seed  is  gathered 
from  some  old  plants  growing  in  Rhododendron 
clumps  isolated  from  any  other  kind  of  Wall- 
flowers, for  they  are  readily  crossed.  For  this 
reason  we  always  keep  a  few  of  the  true  golden 
yellow  propagated  from  cuttings.  Although 
what  is  called  the  Belvoir  Castle  yellow  is  the 
best  I  have  yet  tried  it  generally  contains  some 
stained  flowers  that  greatly  detract  from  the 
effect  of  masses  of  it  in  the  spring  flower  gar- 
den. I  have  a  batch  of  seedlings,  both  of  our 
old  selected  yellow,  the  Belvoir  Castle  and  the 
Blood  Red,  and  later  in  the  season  I  hope  to  send 
you  a  sample  of  each.  Although  common  cottage 
flowers, AVallflowers  are  much  appreciated  in  a  cut 
state  for  the  decoration  of  the  mansion,  and  their 
grateful  perfume  cheers  many  a  poor  invalid. 
They  are  what  may  be  truly  called  flowers  for  the 
million.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  last  few  severe 
winters  played  such  havoc  with  those  grand  old 
bushes  of  double  Wallflowers  that  used  to  grace 
our  cottage  gardens.  They  are  well-nigh  exter- 
minated. J,  G. 
Zlnton. 

Raising  Pinks  and  other  flowers  from 
seed. — I  am  glad  to  see  attention  directed 
(p.  6i:))  to  single  Pinks.  Both  these  and  the 
dwarf  double  varieties  will  prove  quite  a  boon  to 
the  flowergardenerand  bouquetist.  To  the  ordinary 
eye  all  florists'  Pinks  consist  of  but  one  variety, 
whereas  amongst  the  single  and  dwarf  sorts 
there  are  endless  colours,  and  the  petals  of  many 
of  the  flowers  are  so  finely  cut  and  varied  in  tint 
as  to  render  them  easily  mistaken  by  the  unini- 
tiated for  something  else.  Numbers  of  the  single 
osrts  look  like  miniature  Petunias,  and  we  have  a 


few  not  unlike  Calochortus  venustus.  What  flower, 
too,  can  rival  single  Pinks  of  any  colour  for  table 
decoration?  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
I  commenced  to  hybridise  plants  with  the  view  of 
raising  improved  forms ;  since  that  time  I  have 
produced  many  thousands  of  seedlings,  and  it  is 
to  me  one  of  the  greatest  of  pleasures  to  be  able 
to  select  a  good  flower.  All  of  us  indeed  ought  to 
do  more  in  this  way,  so  as  to  make,  in  time,  this 
country  the  new  plant  emporium  of  the  world. 
Are  we,  may  I  ask,  not  asleep  ?  become,  in  fact,  a 
multitude  of  parasites  living  on  the  labours  of 
former  generations  who  have  produced  for  us 
nearly  all  we  possess  in  the  way  of  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables.  Tenants  at  will  and  others  are 
apt  to  think  that  they  may  never  see  the  produce 
of  what  they  sow,  but  let  them  only  make  a  com- 
mencement with  a  simple  annual,  and  they  will 
soon  try  others.  Employers,  too,  ought  to  en- 
courage such  work,  which,  if  long  neglected,  may 
result  in  a  cry  for  protection  from  our  lively  and 
more  energetic  neighbours  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  America. — J.  G. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthus. — I  am  sorry  this 
matter  has  turned  up  again  (p.  613),  but  if  your 
readers  care  to  refer  to  p.  544  they  will  see  that 
Mr.  Horner  puts  a  wrong  construction  upon  what 
I  wrote.  It  was  a  simple  question  of  the  effect  of 
Mr,  Barlow's  overriding  the  criticism  of  competent 
judges  upon  his  own  Polyanthus.  At  the  same 
time  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Barlow  (Dec.  2)  to  tell  him 
that  the  two  florists  I  had  referred  to,  and  who 
were  acknowledged  judges,  had  had  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  Sunrise  than  I  had,  and 
that  their  reports  were  bona  fide,  and  con- 
sequently that  his  comments  were  altogether 
without  foundation  in  fact.  My  remarks  there- 
fore had  been  perfectly  fair  and  honest  criticism, 
by  well  qualified  judges  of  the  Polyanthus.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  never  for  one  moment  thought, 
or  suggested,  as  Mr.  Horner  puts  it,  that  Mr. 
Barlow  would  use  his  power  as  president  to  in- 
fluence the  awards  of  judges.  I  know  and  respect 
Mr.  Barlow  too  much  ever  to  have  enter- 
tained such  an  idea.  I  think  it  was  unwise  in  him 
to  have  written  up  his  own  flower,  placing  it 
above  Goorge  IV.  and  Prince  Regent.  If  Mr. 
Horner  had  done  it  for  him  there  could  have  been 
no  objection,  and  this  was  my  only  point.  I  have 
quite  as  much  confidence  as  Mr.  Horner  has  in 
the  impartiality  and  honour  of  our  judges  at  flower 
shows,  and  therefore  I  pass  over  his  remarks  on 
this  head  as  quite  uncalled  for,  as  I  most  certainly 
gave  no  occasion  for  them. — Wji.  Beockbank. 

Astragalus  Tragaoantha.—"Anon)-ma,"I 

see  in  his  enquiry  about  rarities,  mentions  this 
Astragalus.  The  late  Mr.  Niven,  of  Hull,  used  to  be 
very  particular  about  pointing  out  to  the  medical 
students  attending  his  lectureson  economic  botany 
this  plant  from  which  the  celebrated  gum  traga- 
canth  is  obtained.  1  have  kept  an  ej'e  open  for  it, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with  it,  at  least 
under  either  of  the  names  given  by  "  Anonyma."  A 
plant  coming  to  us  from  Mr.  Ware's,  named 
A.  aristatus,  seems  to  be  identical,  if  my  memory 
does  not  lead  me  away.  It  is  four  or  five  years 
since  I  saw  the  old  plants  at  Hull,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  still  remain  there. — T.  I).  Hatfield. 

Rare  plants. — Allow  me  to  inform  "  Anony- 
ma "  (p.  602)  that  he  can  obtain  Delphinium 
grandiflorum  fi.-pl.  (Siberian  Larkspur)  from 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  or  from  Mr.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham.  We  bought  a  plant  of  it  three  yeai-s 
ago  of  Messrs.  Backhouse,  and  it  has  grown  most 
satisfactorilj-.  On  some  of  the  blooms  from  it  the 
editor  in  "  Table  Notes "  commented  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.  Several  inquiries  have 
come  to  us  as  to  where  to  get  it.  What  a  grand 
kind,  is  D.  Beatsoni,  something  resembling  the 
above,  only  taller  growing. — John  CitoOK,  iparn- 
horough  Grange. 

Top-dressing.— If  "  W.  J.  M."  would  turn 
his  manure  heap  often  during  summer,  and  add 
to  it  in  the  process  all  the  burnt  weeds  and 
other  refuse,  of  which  there  is,  as  a  rule,  too  much 
in  large  gardens,  lime  rubbish,  or  even  road 
scrapings,  he  would  obtain  a  protecting  material 
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of  which  he  need  not  be  ashamed,  judging  either 
by  appeai'ance  when  spread  on  the  beds  or  borders 
in  winter,  or  by  the  results  on  vegetation  during 
the  following  spring  and  summer.  If  his  soil  be  old 
or  slugs  abundant,  a  little  unslaked  lime  may  be 
added  with  advantage  to  the  heap  when  turning. 
— Anon. 

Hardy  Oacti. — I  was  much  interested  in 
reading  Mr.  Loder's  remarks  on  the  above,  as  it  is 
a  class  of  plants  of  which  I  am  verj'  fond.  It  is 
evident  your  correspondent  practises  what  he 
preaches,  and  with  what  good  results  his  fine 
group  (many  of  the  plants  bearing  their  beautiful 
flowers)  shown  at  one  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society's  summer  shows  last  season  went  abun- 
dantly to  prove.  I  am  led  to  offer  these  remarks 
having  recently  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
an  extremely  fine  and  extensive  collection  of 
these  and  other  allied  plants  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  H.  Boiler,  Kensal  New  Town,  his  house  being 
filled  with  these  quaint  plants,  there  being  about 
400,000  of  them  in  400  distinct  varieties  congre- 
gated together,  and  what  a  variety  of  form  they 
present !  I  have  not  yet  seen  this  little  lot  when 
in  flower,  but  if  spared  I  hope  to  do  so.  What 
such  a  sight  must  be  with  the  gorgeous  flowers 
for  which  many  of  the  varieties  are  noted  must,  I 
should  think,  be  seen  to  be  believed.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  class  of  plant 
which  has  taken  that  hold  of  the  pubUc  attention 
which  their  merits  deserve.  Easily  managed, 
standing  a  good  deal  of  knocking  about,  their 
hardiness  and  attractiveness  when  in  a  blooming 
state  should,  one  would  think,  be  points  in  their 
favour  which  might  cause  them  to  be  more  appre- 
ciated. But  like  many  other  and  beautiful  classes 
of  plants  they  are  suffering  an  unworthy  neglect ; 
time,  however,  works  wonders,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  growing  disposition  to  make  some  amends 
for  the  past,  to  discard  many  of  the  so-called 
novelties  which  have  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing, and  fill  their  places  with  plants  that  have 
stood  well  the  test  of  time. — X. 

Opuntia  Raflnesquei  (p.  614). — I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  the  rainfall  which  causes  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Jackson's  Cactu,s  at  Bangor.  In 
1876,  the  year  in  which  he  planted  it,  there  fell 
35  in.  of  rain  at  Bangor.  Last  year  (1880)  we 
had  33J  in.  here.  Any  joint  of  an  Opuntia  if 
stuck  into  the  ground  will  soon  send  out  roots  and 
make  a  plant,  but  for  the  first  few  years  it  will  be 
very  succulent  and  tender,  and  very  apt  to  rot  off 
in  winter  at  the  ground  level.  After  a  time  the 
older  joints  quite  change  their  nature  and  become 
almost  woody.  In  the  south  of  France  and  in 
Algeria  one  may  see  old  plants  of  Opuntia  Ficus 
indioa,  the  lower  joints  of  which  have  lost  their 
green  colour  and  flat  shape,  and  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  trunks  of  trees.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Jackson  need  fear  another  failure  if  he  will  plant 
out  oh  his  rockery  nest  spring  another  plant  of  0. 
Eafihesquei  the  lowest  joint  of  which  is  old 
enough  to  have  become  hard  and  woody.  The 
other  joints  should  have  stones  placed  under- 
neath'them  to  keep  them  off  the  ground.  'When 
once  established  the  plant  grows  rapidly. — E.  G. 
LoDEE,  Floore,  Weedon,  JVorthamjrtonshiTe. 

Eremurus  himalaicus. — My  friend  Mr. 
Gumbleton  received  seedlings  of  this  plant  simul- 
taneously from  a  mutual  friend.  \Ve  both  flowered 
it  last  year  at  the  same  time.  1  exhibited  a  very  fine 
flower-spike  at  one  of  the  floral  and  scientific 
committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  flower  ;  I  grew  it  in  a  glass- 
house, but  I  doubt  its  hardiness  in  the  open 
border. — H.  Haepue  CuMWEylDrayton-Beaiie/iamj) 
Eectory,  Tring. 

Jasminum  nudlflorum.— I  have  a  plant  ot  this  in  a 
hot  sunny  nook,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  hlossonis  are 
two  or  three  weeks  later  in  opening  than  those  on  a  north 
wall  deprived  e£  the  sun's  rays.  Has  any  one  else  ohserved 
this  pecularity !— ALPHA. 

Phlox  Drummondi  in  light  soil— I  have  tried  for 
four  years  to  grow  this  Phlox,  but  the  soil  of  my  garden 
being  light,  it  seems  to  wither  xuider  the  rays  of  the  sun.  I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  could  point  out  a  remedy. 
— E.  E. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 


FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
G.  J.,  SURREY. 

The  wonderfully  varied  beauty  of  Ivy  must  not 
be  forgotten  in  our  winter  decorations.  In  white 
china  or  any  white  ware  good  things  may  bo  done 
with  Ivy  leaves  alone  when  flowers  are  scarce.  We 
have  arranged  a  shallow  and  broad  basket-like 
dish  ivith  a  surface  of  the  Fern-like  Moss  and 
sprays  and  leaves  of  Ivy  from  a  sunny  hedge-bank. 
Some  of  the  leaves  are  a  brilliant  red  veined  with 
gold,  some  dark  red,  others  clouded  red  and  gold 
or  red  and  green,  and  some  very  dark  green  with 
white  veins,  in  colour  like  polished  verde  antique 
marble ;  these  are  all  small,  the  largest  perhaps 
2  in.  long.  Another  arrangement  of  Ivy  leaves  is 
in  a  large'  blue  and  white  bowl.  The  leaves  are 
from  one  of  the  large  variegated  kinds  with  broad 
markings  of  ivory-white,  and  with  them  are  some 
great  leaves  5  in.  across  of  one  of  the  large  green 
forms.  In  a  blue  'Venetian  glass  is  a  handsome  and 
rather  large  bouquet  of  twelve  fine  spikes  of  Roman 
Hyacinth,  with  sprays  of  Alexandrian  Laurel  and 
some  small  Acanthus  leaves.  The  beauty  of  Mis- 
tletoe is  not  shown  to  greatest  advantage  when  it 
is  hung  up  by  the  heels,  as  we  generally  see  it. 
We  have  it  in  water  in  a  blue  and  white  bowl, 
supported  by  a  carved  oriental  black  wooden 
stand  ;  it  is  placed  rather  above  the  eye,  and  the 
golden-green  leaves  and  mysterious  white  berries 
are  finely  seen  against  a  dark  background  ;  the 
whole  is  a  good  piece  of  refined  and  quiet  colour- 
ing. A  large  embossed  copper  holds  seven  or  eight 
scarlet  Poinsettias,  rising  above  a  bed  of  Maiden- 
hair Fern — a  pleasant  thing  to  look  to  from  the 
grey  misty  landscape.  On  the  round  dinner-table 
is  Holly  loaded  with  berries.  A  central  lamp  is 
surrounded  with  a  ring  of  fish-globes  in  two  sizes, 
placed  alternately.  The  Holly  is  taller  in  the  large 
glasses,  and  arches  over  the  alternate  little  ones, 
which  are  filled  with  pieces  that  grew  in  terminal 
masses  of  berries  almost  without  leaves  ;  these  are 
cut  quite  short,  and  crammed  together  to  show  as 
scarlet  masses.  The  dessert  isalso  garnished  with 
Holly.         " 

FOLIAGE  DECORATIONS. 

J.    HUDSON,   GUNNBRSBUEY   HOUSE. 

An  unusual  run  has  lately  been  made  upon  the 
cut  flowers,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  vary  the  arrange- 
ments as  much  as  possible  resort  may  be  had  to 
plants  grown  for  the  beaut}'  of  their  foliage  alone. 
Of  these  many  of  the  brilliantly  coloured  Crotons 
when  well  grown  are  invaluable  ;  such  kinds  as 
C.  undulatum,  Wiesmanni,  majesticum,  angusti- 
folium,  Johannis,  and  the  comparatively  new  kind 
Warreni  are  all  useful  in  this  way.  From  these  a 
few  leaves,  more  or  less,  will  not  be  missed  if  the 
plants  are  in  vigorous  health ;  even  occasional 
shoots  cut  from  specimens  will  not  deprive  the 
plants  of  their  beauty,  whereas  they  will  greatly 
add  to  the  embellishment  of  the  house.  Of  this 
class  of  plants  alone  very  effective  arrangements 
can  be  made  without  any  other  aid,  adding  to  the 
kinds  above  named  a  few  of  those  with  more  mas- 
sive foliage,  such  as  C.  Andreanum,  Hookeri,  pic- 
tum,  and  Williamsi,  and  of  the  trilobate  section, 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby.  Leaves  from  these  will 
last  longer  in  a  cut  state  if  before  being  arranged 
they  are  immersed  in  a  tank  of  water  for  an  hour 
or  two  after  being  cut  from  the  plant.  Of  other 
foliaged  plants  useful  in  a  cut  state  there  are  Pan- 
danus  Veitchi,  \vith  well-coloured  leaves,  not  too 
large,  and  the  small  growing  green-leaved  kind, 
P.  graminifolius.  Peperomia  argyrea  is  also  a 
durable  kind  in  a  cut  state,  from  which  one  might 
"  cut  and  come  again.''  Cj-perus  alternifolius  and 
its  variegated  variety  are  also  indispensable,  either 
associated  with  other  foliage,  or  grouped  with 
Liliaceous  plants.  Small  leaves  of  Alocasia  metal- 
lica  are  also  useful,  and  so  are  all  the  Begonias 
that  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage. 
Dracsnas  can  scarcely  be  recommended,  as  de- 
priving them  of  their  brilliant  foliage  would  spoil 
the  plants ;  I  have,  however,  cut  off  the  tops  of 
plants  that  had  become  too  tall,  used  them  for  a 
week  in  vases  of  water  with  other  subjects,  and 


then  returned  them  to  the  propagating  pit  to  be 
struck,  and  that  successfully.  Many  Ferns  are 
useful  in  a  cut  form ;  the  Nephrolepis  and  Gonio- 
phlebiums  look  well  in  rather  large  vases,  as  do 
also  the  Gymnogrammas  of  the  golden  section, 
especially  G.  Laucheana,  using  its  fronds  inverted. 
Sprays  of  Gleichenias,  which  can  be  occasionally 
spared  from  large  ^pecimens,  will  be  found  ver^' 
durable.  Of  somewhat  hardy  plants  Eulalia  japo- 
nica  variegata  is  very  distinct  and  effective ;  so 
also  is  the  green-leaved  Grass  (Gymnothrix  lati- 
folia)  and  Arundo  Donax  variegata.  Of  climbing 
subjects  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  and  the  re- 
cently introduced  trailing  sorts  of  Asparagus  are 
all  valuable,  either  for  twining  around  stems,  or 
for  suspending  from  rather  tall  trumpet  vases. 


ROSE  GARDEN. 

W.    H.    F.   BEESTON. 


Mulching  and  digging  or  forking  over  beds  may 
now  be  done  with  advantage.  I  cannot 'recommend 
any  better  manure  for  this  purpose  than  well  de- 
composed animal  manure,  finding,  after  trying 
nearly  all  others,  none  to  answer  so  well  as  this 
for  soils  in  general.  Night  soil,  if  used  sparingly, 
may  be  applied  with  success  to  strong  land. 
Exhibition  Rose  boxes  used  last  summer  we 
should  paint  over  and  repair,  examine  the  tubes, 
order  or  make  ourselves  new  ones  if  necessary, 
prepare  tickets,  cards,  &c.,  thus  filling  up  long 
evenings,  knowing  that  when  the  days  get  longer 
our  leisure  time  will  be  required  outside. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

J.   SHEPPARD,   -WOOLVEESTONE   PARK. 

This  being  a  slack  time  of  year  in  the  flower 
garden,  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  for  looking 
thoroughly  through  shrubberies  to  see  what  re- 
quires thinning,  for  although  evergreens  should 
not  be  moved  now,  it  generally  happens  that  the 
commoner  kinds  encroach  on  others,  and  if  not 
looked  to  and  cut  away,  soon  damage  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  permanently  injure  them  and 
quite  spoil  their  beauty.  To  show  off  as  they 
ought,  each  plant  should  stand  clear  of  the  other, 
and  if  there  is  any  bare  ground  between,  the 
space  may  easily  be  furnished  and  beautified  by 
planting  any  of  the  hardy  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as 
Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  &,o.,  and  the  more  open 
parts  near  walks  with  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  Prim- 
roses, Aubrietias,  Wallflowers,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  that  will  stand  and  take  care  of  themselves . 
The  mistake  that  is  generally  made  in  the  for- 
mation of  shrubberies  is  in  following  the  higgledy- 
piggledy  system  of  planting  instead  of  making  a 
proper  selection  of  suitable  subjects,  and  arranging 
them  according  to  their  habit  and  character, 
giving  them  plenty  of  room  to  grow  to  their  natural 
size  without  encroaching  on  each  other,  a  plan  that 
should  always  be  adopted,  as  then  the  filling  in 
between  may  be  done  with  any  common  material 
such  as  Laurels,  which  can  be  gradu  ally  cut  away 
as  the  others  extend.  By  pursuing  this  course, 
much  after  trouble  in  regulating  and  re  -arranging 
is  saved,  as  the  plants  being  put  in  suitable  posi- 
tions at  first  there  is  no  occasion  to  interfere  with 
or  molest  them  again.  The  pruning  requisite  for 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  consists  mainly  of  a 
thinning  out  of  the  branches  where  they  are 
crowded  by  crossing  and  intersecting  each  other, 
and  bej'ond  this  and  the  removal  of  dead  and  de- 
caying wood,  the  less  of  the  knife  the  better. 
Whatever  cuts  are  made  should  always  be  close  to 
a  bud  or  shoot,  as  then  there  is  no  dying  back, 
and  the  wound  quickly  heals  over.  Although  it  is 
not  desirable  to  prune  established  plants,  a 
shortening  in  and  reduction  of  the  head  is  often 
a  great  help  to  large  trees  fresh  transplanted, 
especially  if  they  are  not  well  rooted,  as  it  strikes 
a  more  equal  balance  as  it  were  between  the  two, 
and  gives  the  tops  a  chance  of  receiving  what  sap 
they  require  to  keep  the  bark  fresh  and  plump. 
What  interferes  with  newly-moved  trees  and 
shrubs  more  than  anything  else  and  prevents 
their  taking  fresh  hold  is  the  want  of  proper  sup- 
port, without  -which  they  are  ever  on  the  move  and 
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the  sport  o£  every  wind  that  blows,  which  sways 
them  to  and  fro,  and  chafes  off  the  tender  fibres 
as  they  form  by  the  straining  and  friction  of  the 
roots  as  they  are  pulled  and  pushed  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  pround.  This  being  so,  it  will 
be  seen  how  important  it  is  that  they  be  securely 
staked  and  tied  to  hold  them  fast  in  their  places, 
which,  if  the  plants  are  larpe,  can  easiest  be  done 
by  using  three  poles  tripod  fashion  and  bringing 
the  upper  ends  so  as  to  take  the  stem  of  the  tree 
at  about  two-thirds  of  its  height.  To  prevent  any 
chafing  of  the  bark  the  stem  should  be  well  pro- 
tected by  a  good  packing  of  hay  under  the  supports 
or  by  the  use  of  old  pieces  of  carpet,  which  are 
perhaps  the  better  of  the  two.  For  trees  on  lawns 
where  neatness  is  a  consideration,  stout  galvanised 
wire  may  be  used  instead  of  stakes,  and  if  the 
lower  ends  are  made  fast  to  stubbs  driven  into  the 
earth,  such  supports  answer  the  purpose  well,  and, 
besides  being  neat,  they  have  another  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  they  last  a  long  time  and  never  re- 
quire renewal. 

I  would  again  urge  the  necessity  of  having  a 
sharp  eye  to  plants  of  doubtful  hardiness  that 
they  may  be  aflforded  proper  protection  from  frost, 
for  which  this  season  they  are  little  prepared.  The 
first  to  suffer  are  those  that  have  been  growing 
lately,  which  makes  them  more  tender,  and  where 
Jielladonna  Lilies,  Alstrcemerias,  Tritonias,  Spa- 
raxis,  Hyacinths,  and  such  like  are  in  beds  or 
borders,  they  should  at  once  have  a  heavy  mulch- 
ing of  coarsely  sifted  leaf-soil,  which  will  keep 
them  from  harm ;  and  for  heaping  up  round  the 
collars  of  single  dwarf  Roses,  or  putting  over  the 
crowns  of  any  other  plants,  nothing"  is  more 
valuable,  as  it  not  only  sliields  and  shelters,  but 
nourishes  and  fosters  the  action  of  roots,  as  it 
contains  most  of  the  food  they  require.  As  a  non- 
conductor and  a  frost  repeller.  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
IS  quite  equal  to  it,  and  where  leaf-soil  cannot  be 
had  may  be  used  in  its  stead,  but  in  all  ca.seswhen 
done  with  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  the  Cocoa 
fibre  should  bo  cleared  away,  as  it  is  highly  danger- 
ous to  the  health  of  plants  when  rai.xed  up  in  "the 
ground,  where,  if  it  lays  quiet  long,  it  is  almost 
.sure  to  breed  fungus.  Beds  and  borders  in  which 
there  are  no  plants  \vill  be  much  benefited  by 
bemg  trenched,  in  doing  which  the  subsoil  need 
not  necessarily  be  brought  to  the  surface,  the 
object  m  trenching  being  more  to  break  up  the 
hard  pan  and  lot  any  roots  down,  as  there  they  can 
search  out  and  find  what  moisture  they  want.  If 
the  beds  and  borders  are  bounded  with  Bo.x  the 
present  will  be  a  good  time  to  renew  the  same,  or 
make  good  any  defects;  in  doing  this  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  change  the  soil,  and  if  the  Box  does  not 
succeed  well  to  add  some  chalk,  as  the  roots  are 
particularly  fond  of  calcareous  matter,  whicli 
imparts  a  fine  dark  green  colour  to  the  leaves  of 
the  plant.  For  ground  that  is  at  all  inclined  to  be 
stiff,  one  of  the  best  edgings  to  walks  is  Gentiana 
acauhs,  which  in  spring  sends  up  crowds  of  the 
mast  lovely  blue  flowers.  In  light  soils  it  does 
fairly  well,  but  in  either  case  the  best  way  to 
manage  it  that  I  know  of  is  to  plant  between  largo 
flints  or  pebbles,  as  these  form  a  capital  boundary 
to  a  path  or  bed,  and  are  a  great  help  to  the  Gen- 
tians by  affording  a  cool  root-run  down  and  under 
their  sides,  round  about  which  they  thread  their 
way  and  form  quite  a  mat. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

T.  BAI.N-ES,  SOUTHOATE. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum.-  So  accommo- 
dating are  Epiphylhims  in  tlieir  time  of  flowering 
that  with  a  sufficient  stock  and  due  attention  in 
their  management  they  may  be  had  in  bloom 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  winter.  To 
secure  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  vary  the  time  of 
growth  and  rest  in  the  plants.  Those  that  have 
been  forced  into  flower  early,  should  now  when 
the  blooming  is  over  be  placed  where  they  will  at 
once  have  warmth  enough  to  push  them  on,  so 
that  they  may  have  time  for  a  long  rest  and 
borough  ripening  of  the  growth,  which  is  e.ssen- 
la,  to  their  being  forced  early.  The  naturally 
limited  root  room  these   plants  will  do  with  is 


often  the  cause  of  tlieir  being  kept  .so  long  in 
small  pots  that  their  strength  is  impaired,  and  not 
unfrequently  through  the  same  cause  the  drainage 
becomes  defective,  in  which  condition  the  plants 
cannot  possibly  thrive.  The  usual  manner  of 
growing  them  is  grafted  on  the  Pereskia  stock  in 
the  form  of  standards,  short  or  tall.  In  this  way 
they  admit  of  being  arranged  when  in  flower  with 
other  plants.  They  form  nice  little  bushy  heads 
when  grown  on  their  own  roots,  in  which  style 
they  soon  get  large  enough  to  be  effective,  as 
good  sized  pieces  will  root ;  if  these  are  now  put  in 
a  brisk  heat  they  will  soon  get  established  ;  they 
should  be  placed  singly  in  small  well-drained  pots, 
in  loam  to  which  a  large  amount  of  sand  and 
some  finely  broken  crocks  have  been  added.  Tliey 
ought  only  to  have  as  much  water  given  to  the  soil 
as  will  keep  it  from  being  so  dry  as  to  cause  the 
cuttings  to  shrivel  until  roots  are  formed,  when 
more  may  be  applied.  The  larger  growing  kinds 
of  the  Ackermanni  and  speciosum  section  are  not 
grown  now  so  much  as  in  times  past,  or  as  their 
merits  for  decorative  purposes  entitle  them  to. 
Provided  they  have  a  fair  amount  of  heat  with 
full  exposure  to  all  the  light  and  sun  possible 
whilst  their  growth  is  being  made,  with  a  thorough 
roasting  out-of-doors  in  the  summer,  and  they  are 
kept  moderately  dry  and  not  too  cold  in  winter, 
they  will  bloom  profusely  in  spring  and  summer, 
their  gorgeous  flowers  giving  an  effect  which  few 
other  things  are  capable  of. 

Abutilons. — There  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  varieties  of  these  plants  that 
have  been  raised  in  late  years,  especially  in  the 
more  compact  growth  and  freedom  of  flowering  in 
the  new  kinds.  Where  a  little  extra  warmth,  such 
as  that  of  an  intermediate  house,  can  be  given 
them,  they  will  keep  on  producing  flowers  through 
the  winter.  The  bright  red  sorts  are  very  useful 
for  cutting,  as  also  the  white  Boule  de  Neige, 
which  is  still  one  of  the  best.  If  grown  in  small 
pots  a  little  manure  water  once  a  week  will  help 
them,  as  from  their  natural  free  disposition  to 
make  roots  the  soil  is  liable  to  become  exhausted, 
and  it  is  better  at  this  season  to  assist  them  with 
stimulants  than  to  have  recourse  to  potting. 
Where  young  stock  is  required  cuttings  may  be 
put  in  to  strike  in  warmth  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
had  in  a  fit  state. 

Imantophyllums.— These  plants  are  so  man- 
ageable that  they  will  bloom  at  almost  any  time 
of  the  year  when  wanted  by  subjecting  them, 
after  they  have  had  a  good  rest,  to  heat.  If  good 
large  examples  are  at  hand,  one  or  two  may  be 
put  in  moderate  warmth,  where  they  will  quickly 
push  up  their  flower-stems.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  brightness  of  colour  and  in  the  size 
of  the  different  forms  of  these  plants,  some  of 
which  are  so  superior  to  the  ordinary  variety  as 
to  make  it  comparatively  not  worth  growing. 
Imantophyllums  are  naturally  much  slower  to  in- 
crease than  plants  that  produce  cuttings  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  where  only  a  limited  stock  of 
a  good  form  exists  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be 
increased.  With  this  view  the  plants  ought  to  be 
kept  in  heat  and  the  crowns  divided  as  they  get 
strong  enough.  They  like  plenty  of  roct  room,  and 
as  fast  as  the  soil  gets  full  of  roots  they  should 
be  moved  on. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora.— When  well 

managcil  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  winter 
flowering  plants,  either  grown  in  pots  or  planted 
out.  One  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  it  makes  little 
roots  and  is  impatient  of  being  over-watered.  It 
is  usually  short-lived  when  planted  out,  for  al- 
though so  treated  it  grows  fast  and  gets  much 
stronger  than  it  overdoes  when  its  roots  are  con- 
fined, yet  it  generally  dies  off  suddenly ;  this  often 
occurs  after  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  shoots 
bearing  flowers  have  been  cut.  The  same  is  not  un- 
usual with  this  Euphorbia  where  grown  in  pots  ; 
this  points  to  the  necessity  of  using  more  thari 
ordinary  caution  in  giving  water  at  a  time  when 
the  reduction  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  renders  the 
plants  less  able  to  take  it.  When  this  useful  sub- 
ject is  turned  out,  the  bed  should  always  be  much 
smaller  than  is  given  to  the  generality  of  other 
things.  Where  it  is  grown  in  pots,  if  the  plants  are 


strong,  they  will  give  a  second  crop  of  flowers 
from  shoots  produced  below  where  the  first  bloom 
was  forthcoming.  Manure  water  in  small  quantities 
will  help  the  second  flowering.  In  the  same  way 
all  other  winter-blooming  stock  that  produce  a 
second  growth  of  flowers  will  be  benefited,  as 
the  roots  in  most  ca-ses  will  have  impoverished  the 
soil  during  the  formation  of  the  first  crop  of 
bloom. 

Dionaea  musclpula.  —  This  remarkable 
plant,  which  often  grows  well  for  a  time 
and  then  dwindles  away,  may  easily  be  kept 
for  an  unlimited  period  in  a  thriving  state 
if  it  is  fau-Iy  treated.  The  usual  cause  of 
its  getting  into  an  unhealthy  state  is  through 
keeping  it  too  hot,  which  induces  over  much 
growth  for  a  time,  by  which  it  gets  exhausted. 
The  plant  will  grow  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature,  but  likes  a  little  more  warmtli 
than  this ;  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  bear 
to  be  dry  at  the  roots,  and  a  dr>'  atmosphere  is 
equally  unsuited  to  it.  Now  when  it  is  at  rest  it 
should  be  kept  at  about  45^  in  the  night,  always 
maintaining  the  soil  quite  moist,  but  not  confining 
the  plant  under  a  bell-glass  or  hand-light,  unless 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  kept  is 
unusually  dry. 

Kalosantbes. — Whether  large  specimens  in 
big  pots  or  small  stock,  such  as  that  grown  from 
cuttings  put  in  early  last  spring,  they  should  be 
accommodated  with  the  lightest  position  the 
greenhouse  affords.  Give  no  more  water  than 
necessary  to  preserve  them  in  health,  but,  though 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  drier  at  the  roots 
during  the  dormant  season  than  most  things 
require,  this  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  for  if 
the  leaves  shrivel  at  all  they  will  perish,  leaving 
the  lower  gart  of  the  stems  in  a  bare  unsightly 
state.  It  seems  singular  that  Kalosanthes,  which 
flower  in  the  advanced  summer  at  a  time  when 
there  is  not  much  variety,  should  now  be  so  little 
jrrown;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  but  would  be  brighter  for  their  pre- 
sence. They  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  all  plants 
to  propagate  and  grow,  and  are  certain  bloomers 
when  fairly  treated.  They  are  the  most  useful 
grown  in  small  pots,  as  when  used  in  this  way  in 
sufficient  quantities  they  produce  a  better  effect 
in  a  mixed  assemblage  of  plants  than  when  larger, 
but  limited  in  numbers. 


FRUIT. 

W.   COLEMAN,   EASTNOR   CASTLE. 

Vines. — If  late  black  Grapes  are  still  hanging 
on  the  Vines  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  cut  and 
bottled,  as  nothing  can  be  gained  by  allowing 
them  to  remain,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that 
late  hanging  is  quite  as  detrimental  to  the  Vines 
as  early  forcing.  Choose  a  mild  dry  day  for  cutting, 
sever  the  wood  just  above  the  pruning  bud,  leave 
it  the  full  length  bej'ond  the  bunch,  insert  in 
bottles  of  clean  soft  water,  and  ventilate  the 
Grape  room  for  a  few  days  with  gentle  fire-heat 
to  dry  up  moisture  which  may  have  escaped  dur- 
ing the  process  of  bottling.  If  the  Grape  room  is 
properly  constructed,  and  not  liable  to  be  affected 
by  sudden  fluctuations  of  external  temperature,  a 
mean  of  45°  or  a  few  degrees  lower  in  severe  wea- 
ther will  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  black  kinds, 
while  Muscats  will  retain  their  colour  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  in  a  temperature  of  50°.  When  all 
the  Grapes  arecut  follow  directions  containedin  my 
last  paper,  and  when  pruning,  cleansing,  and  top- 
dressing  is  finished,  throw  the  houses  open  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  ventilatoi  s,  unless  the  weather  is 
very  severe.  Examine  internal  borders,  and  if  the 
surface  roots  have  become  very  dry  give  a  mode- 
rate supply  of  water  before  the  top-dressing  is 
placed  over  them.  Remove  the  shutters  from 
external  borders,  top-dress  with  good  loam  and 
crushed  bones,  aud  protect  from  frost  with  fresh 
stable  litter.  Cut  back  young  canes  which  have 
not  hitherto  borne  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  allow  the 
points  to  droop  to  the  level  of  the  pipes,  or  tie 
them  to  the  wires  in  a  horizontal  position  near  the 
front  ventilators,  where  they  can  have  a  free  cir- 
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dilation  of  air.  Also  cut  down  pot  Vines  intended 
for  growing  into  fruiting  canes.  Dress  the  cuts 
with  styptic,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  cool 
house  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting.  Select 
thoroughly  ripened  wood  for  eyes,  insert  in 
small  pots  firmly  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  keep 
them  in  a  cool  pit  fortlu-ee  weeks  before  plunging 
them  in  bottom-heat.  If  any  of  the  houses  require 
internal  painting,  immediately  after  the  Vines  are 
cleansed  and  tied  down  is  the  best  time  to  get  in 
the  workmen.  Add  a  little  turpentine  to  the  paint, 
and  wash  the  walls  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime 
and  sulphur. 

Early  houses  from  which  ripe  Grapes  are  ex- 
pected in  May  will  soon  be  fit  for  the  general  dis- 
budding, a  process  which  must  be  regulated  by 
the  vigour  of  the  Vines,  and  the  position  of  the 
spurs.  If  widely  placed,  two  shoots  may  be  left  on 
each  spur,  the  terminal  shoot  to  give  the  bunch, 
and  one  nearest  home  to  give  the  pruning  bud  next 
year,  and  as  this  will  be  the  weaker  of  the  two  it 
may  be  allowed  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the 
lateral  foliage  for  covering  the  trellis.  Gradually 
increase  the  temperature  to  58°  or  60°  on  mild 
nights  when  the  bunches  become  prominent,  but 
avoid  set  figures  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable. 
Syringe  regularly  with  water  a  few  degrees  higher 
than  the  mean  of  tlie  house.  Force  by  day  when 
clear  and  bright,  and  husband^fire-heat  by  paying 
regular  attention  to  the  fermenting  ridges. 

Figs. — Within  the  last  few  years  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  early  Figs,  without  which  a  fu'st 
class  dessert  can  hardly  be  considered  complete, 
has  led  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of  the  best 
kinds,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  in  the  majority 
of  places  fairly  furnished  with  glass,  one  or  more 
houses  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Brown  Turkey, 
Negro  Largo,  White  Marseilles,  Osborn's  Prolific, 
and  others  either  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  internal 
borders.  Where  their  growth  has  not  been  attemp- 
ted this  is  a  favourable  time  for  making  a  start  ; 
and  as  good  fruiting  trees  established  in  pots  can 
be  purchased  at  any  of  the  leading  nurseries,  and 
every   gentleman's  park   produces  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves,  the  best  of  all  materials  for  giving  bottom- 
heat,  there  are  few  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  new 
beginner  having  ripe  fruit  by  the  end  of  May. 
For  early  forcing  trees  in  pots  are  recommended, 
but  if  confined  at_the  roots  they  do  equally  well  in 
inside  borders  composed  of  good  loam  and  old  lime 
rubble  resting  upon  liberal  drainage.  Light  span- 
roofed  houses  or  pits  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
early  Grapes   or   Melons  answer  best,   as  Figs, 
although  they  may  be  carried  through  the   early 
stages  in  a  swamp,  require  plenty  of  light,  heat, 
and  air  from  the  time  of  flowering  until  they  are 
ready  for  gathering.  In  many  places  the  earliest 
trees  started  in  November  will  be  pushing  forward 
the   terminal  buds,  and  the  young  Figs  will  be 
swelling  fast.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the  night 
temperature  may  range  from  56°  to  60°,  and  that  by 
day  from  65°  to  75°,  with  a  little  air  when  it  can 
be  given  without  creating   a  draught.   Syringe 
well     backwards    and  forwards  to  prevent    the 
appearance  of  red  spider ;  keep  the  roots  liberally 
supplied  with  warm  diluted  liquid,  and  make  ad- 
ditions to  the  beds  of  fermenting  material  when 
the  heat   shows  signs  of  declining  to   60°,  An 
abundance  of  Figs  for  the  London  season  being 
most  valuable,  a  second   house  may  be  started 
without  delay  after  the  end  of  this  month.  Former 
directions  having  been  followed,  all  detailedopera- 
tions  will  have  been  completed  and  if  not  already 
done  the  borders  may  be  well  watered  with  warm 
water  at  a  temperature  of  90°,  mulched  with  good 
rotten  manure,  and  watered  again  to  insure  the 
complete  moistening  of  the  soil  quite  down  to  the 
drainage.  This  done,  commence  syringing  twice  a 
day  and  allow  the  temperature  to  range  from  50° 
at  night  to  60°  by  day  ;  prune  or  rather  thin  the 
shoots  in  late  houses,  wash  well  to  remove  the 
remains  of  spider  and  scale,  tie  into  the  trellis, 
and  ventilate  freely  until  the   time   arrives  for 
starting  the  trees  into  growth. 

Hardy  fruit. — Now  we  have  a  change  to 
more  seasonable  weather  take  advantage  of  frosty 
mornings  for  wheeling  out  manure  to  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  and  all  kinds  of  bush  fruit.  It  is  not 


necessary  for  the  manure  to  be  thoroughly  de- 
cayed, as  a  long  period  will  intervene  before  the 
plants  actually  require  stimulating  food,  but  once 
placed  on  the  borders  the  roots  will  be  protected 
from  frost,  and  digging  being  objectionable  the 
work  will  be  finished  for  the  season.  If  the  plant- 
ing of  fruit  trees  has  not  been  completed,  and  the 
ground  continues  wet  and  adhesive,  allow  them  to 
remain  laid  in  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  immediate  root  action  ; 
meantime  prepare  good  compost,  consisting  of 
fresh  loam  and  burnt  earth.  Keep  it  protected 
from  heavy  rains.  Stake  and  mulch  as  soon  as  the 
trees  are  planted.  By  this  time  the  pruning  of 
nearly  all  the  wall  trees  will  have  been  brought  to 
a  close,  and  advantage  having  been  taken  of  mild 
weather  nailing    will    be    well    advanced. 


open 

Peaches  and  Apricots  should  be  left  till  last,  but 
all  old  shreds  and  nails  should  be  removed  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  exposing  the  young  wood  to 
the  action  of  the  weather  and  cleansing  the  walls. 
If  the  old  spurs  on  the  latter  have  become  long 
and  naked  now  or  a  little  later  will  be  found  the 
best  time  for  cutting  back  to  the  main  shoots. 
Healthy  old  trees  in  favourable  localities  may  be 
entirely  denuded  of  spurs  with  the  certainty  that 
one  or  two  years  will  refurnish  them  with  young 
flowering  wood  in  the  best  possible  position  for 
the  protection  of  the  blossoms  and  the  swelling  of 
the  fruit.  If,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season. 
Figs  on  open  walls  have  been  hitherto  neglected, 
see  that  some  dry  protecting  material  is  at  hand 
ready  for  use  on  the  first  approach  of  frost. 


KITCHEN      GARDEN. 

B.  GILBERT,  BURGHLEY. 

We  have  been  employed  during  the  week  in 
wheeling  rotten  manure  to  top-dress  our  quarter 
of  Asparagus  ;  also  in  digging  a  large  quarter  for 
Artichokes  of  both  kinds.  We  have  been  more- 
over filling  up  vacancies  occasioned  by  slugs,  &c., 
in  the  case  of  Cabbages  and  Lettuces.  During  this 
very  mild  weather  slugs  have  been  tiresome  and 
plentiful.  Beds  for  Potatoes,  Carrots,  and  Radishes 
should  now  be  made  up.  We  simply  dig  out  a 
square  space,  making  it  to  fit  the  frame,  and  fill 
up  nearly  to  the  glass,  which  settles  down  suffi- 
ciently low  to  admit  of  the  inmates  having  plenty 
of  room  in  which  to  grow  and  flourish.  Forcing 
this  season  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  the 
weather  being  so  mild  that  little  heat  and  less 
trouble  are  needed.  We  force  Asparagus  in  old 
pine  stoves,  and  cut  it  when  4  in.  high,  all  being 
green  and  wholly  eatable.  The  very  small  is  use- 
ful for  "Asparagus  Peas ;  "  Rhubarb  we  force  in  the 
dark,  with  leaves  alone,  and  thus  treated  the 
flavour  is  much  better  than  if  manure  were  em- 
ployed. Seakale  we  never  lift,  but  cover  with 
pots  in  the  old,  but  useful  system,  and  so  always 
have  a  good  supply.  We  have  plenty  of  Cucum- 
bers ;  a  variety  I  have  not  noticed  before  comes 
from  Mr.  Frost,  of  Maidstone,  and  is  called 
Frost's  Prolific;  it  grows  from  12  in.  to  18  in. 
in  length,  and  is  a  most  prolific  and  good  variety. 
We  keep  our  Cucumbers  at  65°  at  night,  but  allow 
the  glass  to  run  up  to  75°  or  80°  in  the  daytime 
before  giving  air.  Our  Cucumber  house  is  a  span- 
roofed  structure,  with  brick  sides,  and  needs  no 
more  fire-heat  than  a  lean-to. 


NOTES  AND  EEADINGS. 


The  seed  catalogues  are  out,  and  it  will  inte- 
rest gardeners  to  know  that,  according  to  some  of 
the  "  most  respectable  houses  in  the  trade, " 
some  of  the  new  Peas  are  all  vrithiu  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  in  diameter — as  large  as  marbles,  and 
that  the  pods  are  exactly  8  in.  long ;  that,  in 
fact,  Peas  are  now  as  large  as  Broad  Beans.  We 
take  it  that  no  respectable  member  of  the  trade 
would  seek  to  impose  upon  their  intelligent  cus- 
tomers, and  these  are  dimensions  given  in  their 
catalogues.  The  new  blue  Chinese  Primrose  is 
"  blue  "  -without  any  doubt,  and  a  "  true  blue," 
according  to  the  artist,  and  must  he  a  decided 


acquisition.  Cucumbers,  as  usual, do  not  appear 
to  depend  upon  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  but  are 
produced  just  according  to  the  amount  of  room 
they  can  find  to  push  their  way  in  the  world. 
New  Potatoes  are  exactly  the  shape  of  a  plover's 
egg,  .ind  equally  "  eyeless,"  and  all  other  things 
are  of  proportionate  size  and  excellence. 
« 

I  am  sorry  if  I  have  in  any  way  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented  Messrs.  bpyers  and  Thomson. 
From  Mr.  Spyers'  account  I  certainly  was  under 
the  impression   that   the  doors  were  the  only 
means  of  ventilation,  and  I  think  no  one  could 
well  think  otherwise.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Thomson, 
I  am  willing  to  believe  he  did  not  intend  his 
words  to  he  adopted  literally,  but  when  he  stated 
(Vol.  XVI.),  or  rather  made  a  lady  say,  that  it 
"  was  not  a  hothouse,  but  a  greenhouse  "  in  which 
the  doctor  grew  his  East  Indian  Orchids,  adding 
himself  that  the  doors  of  the  same  house  "  stood 
wide  open"  the  most  of   the  day  in  October, 
leaving  your  readers  to  infer  that  the  door  was 
an  outer  one,  instead  of  one  opening  into  another 
warm  house,  he  certainly  cannot  blame  any  one 
for  misapprehending  him,  and  that  he  was  mis- 
apprehended was  clear  from  the  correspondence 
that  took  place  at  the  time.  Dr.  Paterson  himself 
must  also  be  aware  that  simply  saying  that  his 
patients  sit  or  lounge  with  comfort  ui  his  hottest 
houses   is    no    safe   guide    for  cultivators.     A 
doctor,  of  all  people,  and  an  eminent    one  as 
well,   must    be    aware   that  such   hap  -  hazard 
indications  of  temperature   and  treatment_  are 
not  to  be  trusted  in  dealing  with  human  beings, 
either  in    health     or    disease,  and    he   cannot 
blame  those  who  have  to  deal  with  subjects  only 
less  sensitive  grown  under  strictly  artificial  con- 
ditions if  they  ask  him  to  be  as  accurate  on  such 
points  as  he  would  have  to  be  if  he  was  dealing 
with  members  of  his  own  profession.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  record  of  the  temperatures  of  his 
houses  cannot  be  procured,  seeing  he  does  provide 
for  the  special  wants  of  his  favouritesby  a  greater 
number  of  divisions  and  temperatures  than  most 
cultivators  can  afford.  Opening  the  door  of  the 
hot  division  into  the  intermediate  one,  and  the 
door   of   that  into   a  cooler  house   is  not    an 
uncommon  practice,  and  is  done  by  ourselves 
every   day.    There    need    have   been    no    mys- 
tery in  the  subject  at  all,  but  Orchid  growers 
whom    I    have     discussed    the     matter    with 
confess  that    Dr.    Paterson's    self  -  registratmg 
thermometers,  sensitive   as   they  probably   are, 
are   not    the  kind  to    be    trusted    by    Orchid 
growers    generally.    That    these    opinions  are 
shared  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Spyers  is  clear  from 
their   own    candid    and    clear   instructions  on 
Orchid  culture.  I  shall  watch  with  interest  how 
far  Mr.  Spyers' own  practice  may  be  in  future 
influenced  by  what  he  learned  at  the  Bridge  of 
Allan.  There  can  be  no  better  guarantee  of  the 
soundness  of  any  practice  than  that  those  who 
recommend  it  follow  it  themselves. 
♦ 

AVe  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Spyers'  in- 
structions on  the  subject  of  Orchids  as  trust- 
worthy, but  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  Vines 
and  root  production,  our  ways,  and  we  should 
say  the  ways  of  any  Grape  grower,  separate ._ 
I  allude  to  his  recent  remarks  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  where  he  states  that  Vines  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  more  particularly  Vines 
planted  in  a  poor  and  hungry  soil,  "  send  out 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  roots  so  as  to  take 
from  the  soil  every  particle  of  nutriment. 
The  theory  that  a  poor  wretched  soil  is  a 
breeder  of  roots  and  vice  versa  is  a  most  erro- 
neous one,  and  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  nearly  all  cultivators,  and  notably  that 
of  such  men  as  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  who  con- 
stantly inculcated  rich  feeding  in  order  to  pro 
duce  roots.  The  whole  practice  of  top-dressing 
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with  rich  compost  is  based  upon  the  same 
principle.  The  Vine  makes  far  the  greatestquan- 
tity  of  roots  in  a  rich  soil,  and  a  very  simple  ex- 
periment will  satisfy  anyone  of  the  fact.  Roots  of 
plants  like  foraging  parties  of  a  higher  order  are 
always  thickest  on  the  ground  where  there  is  most 
to  be  got,  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  veget- 
able physiology  to  suppose  that  their  industry 
and  ramifications  are  in  proportion  to  the  poverty 
of  the  medium  in  which  they  grow. 

Peregrine. 


LAW. 

Claim  for  compensation  for  damages  to 
fruit  trees  and  other  crops  by  smoke. — On  Friday, 
16th  inst.,  before  the  Count}'  Court  judge  and  a 
special  jury  at  Sunderland,  Messrs.  R.  Gibson  & 
Sons,  market  gardeners,  sued  Messrs.  J.  G.  Kirthy 
&  Co.,  brickmakers,  for  damages  alleged  to  have 
been  sustained  by  their  garden  from  the  defen- 
dants' brickworks.  Mr.  R.  Gibson,  the  principal 
plaintiff,  and  Messrs.  A.  Balfoui",  of  Newcastle, 
W.  Crament,  of  Sunderland,  and  other  witnesses 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  sulphureous  fumes  and 
masses  of  smoke  that  pass  from  the  brickworks 
into  plaintiff's  garden,  thus  damaging  his  trees 
and  crops  generally.  Mr.  Balfour  estimated  the 
damage  done  at  i'S.'j.  Mr.  Jno.  Thompson  (prin- 
cipal of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Thompson  &  Son, 
nurserymen,  Ravenside,  Newcastle)  and  Mr.  Peter 
Ferguson,  of  Mere  Knolls,  Monk  Wearmouth,  at- 
tributed the  yellow  hue  of  the  plaintiff's  trees  to 
red  spider,  the  injured  foliage  to  late  frosts,  and 
the  loss  of  the  Onion  crop  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Onion  fly  ;  the  damage  to  the  evergreens  was  at- 
tributed to  the  severity  of  the  late  winters,  and 
could  be  seen  at  all  places  where  evergreens  are 
grown.  Mr.  Ferguson  made  special  mention  of 
the  frosts  in  June  and  of  the  severe  effects  of 
wind  waving  in  damaging  foliage.  Otherwitnesses 
were  called.  The  judge,  in  summing  up,  said 
that  wherever  works  of  this  sort  went  on  vegeta- 
tion was  sure  to  suffer.  The  jury  therefore  found 
for  the  plaintiff— damages  £30. 

Kaile  r.  La  Fargue.— The  defendant  in  this 
case  came  to  my  nursery  wanting  some  trees  to 
plant  on  a  bank  close  to  palings,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  have  Arbor-vita;,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
or  plants  of  that  character,  but  he  did  not  order 


them.  Mr.  Kaile  came  some  time  afterwards 
and  asked  for  Spruce  Firs,  20  ft.  high  if  he 
could  have  them.  He  was  shown  some  15 
ft.  to  18  ft.  high ;  he  purchased  forty.  They 
were  delivered  at  defendant's  residence,  paid 
for  by  Mr.  Kaile,  and  no  word  of  complaint 
ever  reached  me  from  him.  Now  I  give  the  most 
positive  denial  to  Mr.  Kaile's  statement  that  the 
trees  "  were  selected  by  the  defendant,''  who  never 
saw  them  in  my  nursery,  nor  did  he  even  go  into 
the  field  in  which  they  were  growing.  I  ask  if 
any  nurseryman  who  understands  planting  would 
place  Spruce  Firs  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  high  on  a  steep 
dry  bank  not  wide  enough  to  accommodate  their 
roots,  and  if  he  would  burj-  their  stems  to  the 
depth  of  18  in.,  as  I  found  these  when  asked  by 
the  defendant  to  inspect  them  ?  I  stated  at  the  trial 
that  it  was  my  custom  (and  that  of  my  father 
before  me)  to  replace  failures  where  the  planting 
was  done  by  my  own  men,  and  that  I  believed 
other  nurserymen  of  any  position  would  do  the 
same.  Whether  the  award  of  the  judge  was  the 
result  of  my  "  sole  evidence  "  and  my  "  trade  circu- 
lar "  I  know  not,  but  I  may  state  that  my  foreman, 
the  defendant,  his  gardener,  and  two  if  not  three 
other  witnesses  were  called  for  the  defence,  as  well 
as  myself.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Kaile,  like 
most  litigants  who  implicitly  believe  in  the  strength 
of  their  case,  should  be  dissatisfied  with  an  adverse 
verdict. — Maurice  Youkg,  Godalming. 


The  Horticultural  Club  is  removing  to 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  Ashley's  Hotel, 
where  arrangements  have  been  made  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  tend  much  to  increase  the  valueof  the 
club,  especially  for,  the  country  members,  as  they 
will  be  able  to  obtain  bed-room  accommodation 
in  the  house. 

Manchester  Botanical  Society.— The 
following  are  the  dates  of  this  society's  exhibi- 
tions for  1882  :  At  Town  Hall,  March  14,  April  4, 
and  May  2;  National  Horticultural  Exhibition 
opens  at  the  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  May  2G  ;  Rose 
show,  July  14  and  15  ;  Gooseberry  show  and  din- 
ner table  decorations,  August  7  ;  Cottagers'  show, 
September  8  and  9  ;  Chrysanthemum  show  at 
Town  Hall,  November  21. 

Special  prizes.— Jlessrs.  Carter  &:  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  intend  offering  the  following  money 
prizes  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  during  next  season,  viz. ; 
May   2?, — At  the  great   summer  show  :  For  the 


best  fruit  of  Carter's  Blenheim  Orange  Melon— 
1st  prize,  £2  2s.  ;  2nd,  £\  10s. ;  3rd,  15s.  ;  4th, 
10s.  6d. ;  5th,  7s.  6d.  June  27— At  the  Pelargo- 
nium Society's  show  :  For  the  best  four  dishes  of 
the  following  Peas  (50  pods  each)  viz. — Carter's 
Stratagem,  Carter's  Telephone,  Carter's  Pride  of 
the  JIarket,  Telegraph— 1st  prize,  £o  ;  2nd,  £Z  ; 
.3rd,  .£2  ;  4th,  £i  ;  5th,  10s.  6d.  AygtiH  3— At 
the  show  of  the  Association  of  British  Bee-keepers : 
For  the  best  six  pots  of  Tomatoes,  as  follows, 
viz.— Carter's  Golden  Drop,  Carter's  Grapeshot, 
Carter's  Red  Currant,  Carter's  Dedham  Favourite, 
Carter's  Greengage,  Carter's  Holborn  Eubv— 1st 
prize,:£3  3s.  ;2nd,i:-2  2s.  :3rd,£l  Is.;  4th,  10s.  Gd. 
December  12 — At  the  winter  meeting  :  For  the 
best  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables,  to  comprise — 
12  Onions  Golden  Queen,  12  Onions  Silver  Ball, 
12  Onions  Golden  Globe,  12  Turnips  in  variety, 
3  Cauliflowers,  3  Celery,  50  Brussels  Sprouts,  12 
Potatoes,  6  Carrots,  6  Parsnips,  3  Red  Beet, 
6  Leeks— 1st  prize,  £5  ;  2nd,  £Z  ;  3rd,  £\  lOs.; 
4th,  £\  ;  5th,  lOs. ;  6th,  7s.  6d. 


OBITUARY. 

'We  learn  from  ilrs.  Williams  that  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  correspondents,  Mr.  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, of  Bath  Lodge,  Ormskirlc,  died  on  December 
26  at  the  age  of  70  years,  and  was  interred  on 
Thursday.  Mr.  Williams,  as  may  have  been  in- 
ferred, had  long  been  a  contributor  to  our  pages, 
and  those  who  read  his  notes  must  have  seen  in 
them  evidence  of  wide  knowledge  and  much  en- 
thusiasm for  plants,  and  especially  hardy  plants  of 
all  kinds.  We  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
our  friend  in  his  garden,  and  can  say  nothing  of 
his  life  previous  to  the  last  dozen  years  from 
our  own  experience,  but  have  always  understood 
that  his  collection  of  plants  was  very  interest- 
ing and  choice,  and  regret  very  much  the  loss  of 
one  so  hearty  and  enthusiastic  in  the  case  of  his 
favourite  pursuit. 


Cacti  indoors  and  in  the  open  air  (p.  601)— Erra- 
tum.—"  EchinocereusFemileri  bears  some  of  the  brightest 
coloured  flowers  which  I  liave  ever  seen."  For  "brightest- 
coloured  "  read  "  brightest  purple-coloured."  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  a  splendid  rich  piu-ple  with  a  satiny  gloss  but 
there  are  orange  and  scarlet  flowers  which  might  fairly  be 
called  brighter.— E.  G.  LoDER,  Floore,  Weedon,  Northamp- 
tonshire. 
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ROCHFORD'S    PATENT    HORIZONTAL    BOILERS. 


See   "  Gardeners' 

Chronicle," 

Jan.,  1880,  and 

Nov.  19,  1881. 

Drawings  and 

Prices  on 

Application. 

As  inferior  imitations  of  this  now  well-known  Boiler  are  being  advertised  and  sold  to  the  detriment  of  it.s  repntation,  C.  P.  K.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform 
Gardeners  and  the  Trade  generally  that  they  hold  the  Sole  and  Exclusi-st?  right  for  its  Sale  and  Manufacture,  and  invite  attention  to  the  annexed  -.^ 

"To  Jlessrs.  CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  Co.  "Page  Green  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

"  Gentlemen,— In  conflrmation  of  agreement  already  in  your  possession,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  assigned  to  you  the  Sole  Eight  for  sale  and 
manufacture  of  my  Improved  Horizontal  Tubular  Saddle  Boiler.    I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  show  the  Boilers  you  have  fixed  for  me. 

(Signed)  "  Michael  Koohford. 


The 
Most  Powerful, 

Efficient, 
and  Economical 

Boiler  ever 
Manufactured. 


CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  31,  Bankside,  London,  S.E. 


PORTABLE  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

RHALLIDAY  &  Co.  desire  to  draw  special 
•     attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames,  of  which  they 
always  have  a  large  stock,  ready  glazed  and  painted.    They  are 
made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put  together  and  taken 
apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England.  £  s.  d. 

2-Ught  frame,    8  ft.  by  6  ft 3  10    0 

3- light  frame,  12  ft.  by  6  ft.        ._         ..         ..660 

Wight  frame,  24  ft.  by  6  ft 10    0    0 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  In.    Lights  and  framing  for 
brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  Hallidat  &  Co.,  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers,  Royal 
Horticultural  Works,  Middleton,  Manchester. 


THOS.    W.   ROBINSON, 

DENNIS    PARK    IRON    WORKS, 

MANnF.lCTURER  OP 

HOT-W  ATE  R      PIPES, 

Iitvproved  "Expansion  Joint'*  Pipes, 

BOILERS, 

Spoutiho,  Pdmps,  Tanks,  Wrocqht-Iron  TuBraa, 

and  every  description   of   Ironwork  fcr   Horticultural  and 

Building  purposes. 

SOCKET    HOT-WATER    PIPES. 

d. 


Pipes  (6  ft.  long)— 2-In.. 
„    (9  ft  long)-    „  ■ 
Elbows  (No.  12)—     „ 
Tees      (No.  33)—    „ 
Syphons(No.  23) —     ,, 


d. 

9 


3-in., 


4-in. 


3  10ea<h. 
5    3,, 

2  0    „ 

3  3,, 
3    0,, 


"Expansion  Joint 

The 

''  Expansion 

Joint." 

This  Joint,  being  easily  removed, 
Tenants. 


Hot-Water  Pipes, 

The  Best 


ART  WITH   ECONOMY 

Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Qreenhou»e». 
With  Illubtratiohs,  Prices,  &o. 

PART  I.  NOW  READY.      POST   FREE  TWELVE  STAMPS 
Cheap    Art-SummerhouseB. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

Mansion  House  Buildings,  London,  E.C 

WORKS:   CHELMSFORD. 

Mr.  Fawkes'  Illustrated  work  of  reference  on  Horticultura 
Buildings,  post  free,  lOs.  6d. 


JOSEPH    BEAMHAM, 

104,    DALE    STREET,    and    44,    ELIZABETH    STREET,    LIVERPOOL, 
HOT-WATER    ENGINEER,    IRON    &     WIRE     WORKER,     &c.,     &c. 

J.  B.  has  been  awarded  3  Gold  Medals,  3  Silver  Medals,  and 
4  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit  for  general  excellence  of 
workmanship  and  design  in  Hot-Water  Boilers,  Iron  and 
Wire  Worlc,  &c. ,  and  at  the  Grand  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition,  held  at  Manchester,  August  24  to  27,  1881, 
he  was  awarded  the  SOCIETY'S  MEDAL  for  his 
?i  ALtiBRTON  PRIORY  BOILER,  as  the  BEST,  prac- 
tically and  scientifically  considered. 
The  SADDLE  BOILER  with  Waterway  Back  is  still  being  fixed.    Plans  and  Estimates  on  applicat 


ion  as  above. 


Quickest 
Made. 

la  specially  adapted  for 


SPARKLING  ST.   GALMIER. 

This  Water,  being  only  slightly  mineral,  can  be  used  daily  as  a  cool 

and  refreshing  drink  with  perfect  safety.  50  qts.,  26s. ;  100  pts.,  40s. 

B.  GALLAIS  &  CO.,  27,  Margaret  Street,  London,  W. 


pipes  (6  ft.  long)— 2-ln 
„     (9  ft.  long)—    „ 
Elbows    (No.  Sl- 
ices      (No.  13)— 
Syphons  (No.  16)— 


8.  d. 


3-in. 


s.  d. 

,  2    8 
4    0 

0  10 

1  2 
1     4 


4-In. 


I.  d. 

3    4  each 
6    0    „ 
1    0    „ 
1*1. 
1    6    „ 

Is.  each; 


0    8    - 

0  11    - 

1  0    - 
Joint  complete,  with  Rubbers  and  Pins,  2-in, 

3-ln.,  Is.  3d.;  4-in.,  Is.  6d. 

Delivered  Into  Trucks  or  Boats.  Illustrations  &  Price  Lists  Fret 

Terms— Cash  against  Invoice  less  2^  per  Cent.  Discount, 

Estimates  for  Heating  given  from  Pla 

AH  Castings  supplied  of  first  quality  Only. 


NEW     POTATO     DEFIANCE, 

Now  being  offered  for  the  FIRST  TIME  by 

CHARLES  LEE  &  SON,  Royal  Vineyard  Nursery,  Hammersmith, 

And  at  EALING,  ISLEWORTH,  and  FBLTHAM. 
This  Potato  was  raised  by  Mr.  MILLEN,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Donegal.     It  is  a  Long  Purple 
Red  Kidney,   very  distinct  in    appearance,    a  very  heavy  cropper,  and  an  excellent  cooking  variety.^ 
The  peculiar  quality,    however,  of  this  Potato  is  its  great  power  of    BBblbllJNVj    Ul&JJi.a.O£j  , 

none  of  its  tubers  have  ever  yet  been  found  to  have  been  infected. 

PRICE    £1    PER   BUSHEL. 
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VERY  LARGE  IMPORTATIONS 


OS.  V.Q.O.TOR    SiOlV 


PICKED  BIXLBS,  each,  6d.,  9d.,  Is.,  &  2s.  ea. 
Per  dozen,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  &  24s. 


New  crimson-flowered  Bomarea— 
Bomarea  conferta. 

SHUTTLEWOKTH,  CARDER,  &  CO.  Lave 
great  pleasure  in  offering  the  above  beautiful  species.  As 
a  conservatory  climber  it  is  imequalled,  its  lovely  many- 
flowered  bunches  of  rich  crimson  Lapageria-like  flowers  ren- 
dering it  especially  attractive  ;  every  head  of  bloom  will  pro- 
duce from  thirty  toai-xty  flowers,  each  flower  being  from  2  in. 
to  2J  in.  long.  YUll  description  of  Dr.  Masters  in  the  Gar- 
ileners'  Chronicle  for  .September  10,  ISSl,  p.  330.  Strong,  healthy 
plants  are  now  offered,  price  lOs.  6d.,  21$.,  and  42s.  each.  A 
few  extra  strong  plants.  Price  on  application. 

SHUTTLE  WORTH,    CARDER,    &    CO., 

Okchid  and  New  Plant  Importers, 
191,  PARK  ROAD,  CLAPHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Eucharis  Candida  (true). 

STRONG-FLOWERING  imported  bulbs,  30s., 
42s.  per  dozen  ;  good  bulbs,  ISs.,  12s.,  per  dozen;  esta- 
blished plants,  several  bulbs  in  pots,  42s.,  60s.  per  dozen. 

Shdttleworth,  Carder,  &  Co.,  191,  Park  Road 
Clapham,  .S.W. 

Bomarea  Carderi. 

STRONG  flowering  imported    roots  of    the 
above  beautiful  greenhouse  climber,  63.,  7$.  6d.  and  10s  6d 
each  ;  a  few  e.\tra  strong  roots  21s.  each. 
Shcitleworth,  Cakdek  &  Co.,  191,  Park  Road,  Clapham, 


SCHWEITZER'S 

cooo^TiisrA, 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 
Gu<iranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa  of  the  Finest 

Quality,  with  the  excess  of  fat  extracted. 
THE   FACULTY  proneunce  it    "  the   most  nutritious    per 
fectly  digestible  bever.age  for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  or  Supper 

and  invaluable  for  Invalids  and  Children." 
Being  without  Sugar,  Spice,  or  other  admixture.  It  suits  all 
palates,  keeps  better  in  all  cUmates,  and  is  four  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoas  thickeiud  yet  weakened   with  Arrowroot 

Starch,  Ac,  and  in  reality  cheaper  than  such  mixtures. 

Made  instantaneously  with  boiling  water,  a  teaspoonlul  to  a 

Breakfast  Cup,  costing  less  than  a  halfpenny. 

Cocoatina  a  la  VanUle 

Is  the  most  deUcate,  digestible,  cheapest  Vanilla  Chocolate 

and  may  be  taken  when  richer  Chocolate  is  prohibited 
In  tins,  at  Is.  6d.,  3s.,  6s.  6d.,  &c.,  by  Chemists  and  Grocers. 

COATS     OF    ARMS,     CRESTS,     AND 
MONOGRAMS  (specially  designed)   engraved 

for  Note-paper  and  Envelopes. 

NOTE-PAPER    AND    ENVELOPES 

Illuminated  in  Gold    and  Colours,   or  StamDed  In  Slnrle 
Colours.  " 


J.  a.  and  A.  B.  WYON,  287,  Regent  Street. 
LONDON    W. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
MESSRS,  WM.  GUTBUSH  &  SON 

\youl.lbet,Teatly  obliged  to  their  friends  aud  patrons 
if  theywill  kindly  address  all  business  communications 
to  HIGHGATE,  and  not  to  their  Brancli  Nurseries  at 
Barnet,  as  much  time  is  saved  thereby. 


For  Pot  Culture. 

Barr  &  Sugden's  Collection  of  Bulbs  for  Indoor 

Decoration,  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  and  423. 
HYACINTH,  finest  bulbs  and  best  varieties,  6s.  6J.,  73. 

and  10s.  Od.  per  dozen  ;  40s.  and  63s.  per  lOO. 
NARCISSU.^,  Polyanthus  varieties,  best  kinds,  2s.  ed.,  33.  Od., 

and  4s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  21s.  and  'iOs.  per  100. 
TULIPS,  Double  and  Single,  linest  colours  and  largestflowers, 

Is, ,  Is.  6d.,  and  23.  6d.  per  dozen ;  78.  6d.,  lOs.  Od.,  and  15s. 

per  100. 
CROCUS,  in  many  fine  sorts,  all  large  bulbs,  6d.  per  dozen, 

33.  6d.  per  100,  308.  per  1000. 
SNOWDROPS,  large  selected  bulbs,  6d.  per  dozen,  33.  8d.  per 

100. 
SCILLA  SIBIRICA,  rich  blue.  Is.  per  dozen,  63.  6d.  per  i:0. 
CHIONODOXA  LUCILI-E,  the  most  beautiful  blue  flower  of 

spring,  23.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  4s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 


For  Flower  Garden  Decoration. 

Barr  &  Sugden's  Collection  of  Bulbs  for  Outdoor 

Culture,  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  and  43s. 

The  weather  heing  favourable,  planting  of  beds  and  _tiUing  o/ 

borders  with  Spring  Fluu-ei  iiuj  Bulbs  should  be  proceeded  U'tth. 

HYACINTHS,  a  mixture  of  beautiful  colours,  flue  bulbs,  in 

splendid  condition,  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen,  213.  per  100. 
NARCISSUS,  Polyanthus  varieties,  in  fine  mixture,  Is.  Gd.  per 

dozen,  lOs.  Gd.  per  100. 
DAFFODILS,  a  fine  mixture  of  Trumpet,  Nonsuch,  Peerless, 

and  poeticus,  Is.  dozen,  6s.  6d.  per  100. 
TULIPS,  double  and  single,  beautiful  colours,  in  mixture.  Is. 

per  dozen,  6s.  Gd.  per  lOO. 
CROCUS,  all  colours,  in  mixture,  Is.  6d.  and  23.  6d.  per  100  ; 

14s.  and  21s.  per  1000. 
SNOWDROPS,  double  or  single,  23.  6d.  per  100,  2l3.  per  1003. 


For  Planting  in  Grass,  Orchards, 

And  Woods  to  Naturalise. 

WOOD  HYACINTHS,  in  mi.\ture  and  variety,  3s.  6d.,  Ds.  6d., 
and  78.  6d.  per  100  ;  21s.,  30s.,  and  423.  per  1000. 

DAFFODILS,  in  mixture,  33.  6d.,  63.  Gd.,  and  73.  Gd.  per  100, 
and  303.,  42s.,  and  633.  per  1000;  in  named  varieties, 
10s.  ed.,  12s.  Od.,  and  16s.  per  100,  S4s.  and  loss,  per  lOOi). 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM,  mixed  varieties,  2s.  6d.  per  lOii,  21s 
per  1000. 

ALLIUfil,  mixed  varieties,  yellow,  white,  and  lilac,  2s.  Gd.  per 
100,  21s.  per  1000. 

PLANTAIN  LILIES  (Funkias),  in  12  sorts,  5s.  6d.  and  73.  Gd, 
per  dozen. 

HEPATICAS,  red,  blue,  pink,  mauve,  purple,  lilac,  and  white, 
in  mixture,  33.  6d.  per  dozen,  2l8.  per  100 ;  in  clumps,  blue 
or  red,  Is.  6d.,  23.  6d.,  and  3s.  Gd.  each. 

DAY  LILIES  (Hemerocallis),  5s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

SNOWFLAKES,  the  largest  flowered  varieties,  73.  Gd.  and 
ICs.  Gd.  per  100  ;  Is.  6d.  and  23.  6d.  per  dozen. 

ANEMONES,  double  and  single,  in  mLxture,  23  ed.per  pound. 

ANEMONE  FULGENS,  the  brilliant  Scariet  Windfiower, 
lOs.  Gd.,  15s.,  and  21s.  per  100. 

FUMITORY,  MUSCAKI,  WINTER  ACONITES,  Ac,  3s.  6d. 
per  loo. 

LILIES,  hardy  free-growing  varieties,  21s.  per  100. 

MILLA  UNIFLORA,  CON.^PICUA,  LILACINA,  and  CAN- 
DIDA, in  mixture,  3s.  6d.  and  6s.  Gd.  per  loO. 


Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


BARR   &   SUGDEN, 
12,  King  St.,  Couent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


1S81-S2. 


General  Nursery  Stock. 
WOOD  &  INGRAM'S 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE 

Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock 


INCLUMNO 


FEUIT  TEEES,  FOLEST  TREES, 
Hardy  Coniferous  and  Taxaceous  Plants, 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
HARDY  CLIMBERS,  ROSES,  &c., 

Js  now  ready,  and  ■will  be  sent  free  on  application 

THE     NURSERIES, 

Huntingdon  &  St.  Neots. 


BULBS  of  the  Finest  Quality  at  the   Lowest 
Price  consistent  with  genuineness.   List  free  on  appU- 
cation. 

Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  &  Seea  Merchants, 

Worcester. 


nsro'Vsr     i?,E.A-iD-y. 
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Garden  Annual 

ALIVIANACK,    ADDRESS   BOOK,    AND 
HORTICULTURAL   DIRECTORY 

For  1882. 


This  is  the  most   complete  and    accurate  Yearly 

Reference    Book   for   the   use   of   all   interested   in 

Gardens  yet   published.      It  contains,  among  other 

matters,  the  following,  viz.  : — 

Almanack  for  the  Y'ear  1SS2. 

Concise  Calendar  of  Gairden  Operations  for  each 
Month. 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  procurable  each  Month. 

A  carefully-compiled  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Nursery- 
men  and  Seedsmen,  Florists,  Hothouse  Builders, 
Engineers,  Marlset  Growers,  and  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Trade  Kencrally  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  and  the 
principal  Foreign  Houses. 

The  Principal  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Counties. 

Names  of  the  principal  Country  Seats  and  Gardens  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  their  Owners,  Head 
Gardeners,  nearest  Post  Town  and  County.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  complete  list  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  prepared. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Head  Gardeners  in  the  principal 
G  ardcDS  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ne^y  Plants  which  have  received  Certificates  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

Planters'  Tables,  Full  and  PracticaL 

Tables  of  Seeds  and  for  Seed  Sowing. 

Quantities  of  Grass  Seeds  for  Various  Areas. 

Draining  and  Fencing  Tables. 

Timber,  Bricliwork,  Tank,  and  other  useful  measure- 
ments. 

Hot-water  Pipes,  their  Contents  and  Weight,  and  Calcu- 
lated Heating  Power. 

Weights  and  Measures— £ni;Uah,  and  their  Foreign 
Equivalents. 

Money— Eeady  Reckoning,  Wages,  and  Calculating  Tables. 

Prices    of   Contract   Work— Fencing,   Draining,    and 

Well-sinking  Tables. 

Obituary. 


The  "GARDEN  ANNUAL"  may  be  ordered  of 
all  Booksellers,  Nurserymen,  and  Seedsmen,  or  may 
be  had  direct  from  the  Publishing  OiEce. 


Price  in  paper  covers.  Is.,  post  free. 
Is.  3d. ;  strongly  and  elegantly  bound, 
with  gilt  lettering.  Is.  6d.,  post  free, 
le.  9d. 

Please  send  all  corrections,  additions,  and  new 
appointments  to  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden  Annual, 
Almanack,  aud  Address  Book." 

Office  : 

37i  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


"^ 
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